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Qing one, ine the art of carving wood, or hew- 
ing ſtone, into images. 

| The antiquity of this art is paſt doubt; as the 
ſacred writings, the moſt ancient and authentic monu- 
ments we bave of the earlieſt ages, mention it in ſeve- 
ral places: witneſs Laban's 1dols ftolen away by Ra- 
chel, and the golden calf which the Iſraelites ſet up 
in the deſart, &c. But it is very difficult to fix the 
original of the art, and the firſt artiſts, from profane 
authors; what we read thereof being intermixed with 
fables, afier the manner and taſte of thoſe ages. 

The firſt works in ſculpture were with clay, not only 
in making ſtatues, but in forming models; and to this 
day a ſculptor never undertakes any thing conſiderable, 
without forming a model either in clay or wax. In 


making figures of theſe materials, they begin and fi- 


niſh their work with their hands, uſing only three or 
four pieces of wood, which are roundiſh at one end, 
and at the other flat, with a ſort of claws and teeth, 
which are to ſmooth and ſcratch the work. For wax- 


en models, to every pound of wax add half a pound 


colophony ; ſome add turpentine, and melt it together 
with oil of olives, more or leſs of the latter being uſed 
as they would have the matter harder or ſofter ; ſome 
alſo add a little vermilion to give it a colour: this is 
wrought and moulded with the fingers like clay. 

For ſculpture in wood, which we properly call car- 
VING., the firſt thing required is to chooſe wood proper 
for the work the ſculptor is to perform. If it be any 
thing large, and that requires a great deal of ſtrength 
and ſolidity, the hardeſt and molt durable wood is to 
be choſen; and for ſmaller works and ornaments, the 
ſofter wood is uſed ; but it muſt be ſuch, however, as 
is firm and cloſe ; for a large work, though it be only 
a ſingle figure, it is better to make uſe of ſeveral pieces 
of wood, or bits of board, glued together, than of 
one whole piece, which is more liable to crack; for a 
thick piece of wood may not be dried to the heart, 
however it may appear on the outfide. See CARvIxG. 
In ſculpture in marble and other ſtone, the firſt thing 
to be done is to ſaw out a block of marble, of the 
bigneſs of the work to be performed; and this being 
done, the ſuperfluities are to be taken off by a ſtubbed 
point and a heavy mallet: thus bringing it near the 
meaſures required, the ſculptor reduces it {til} nearer 
with a finer tool, called a dog's tooth, it having two 
points, but one not ſo ſharp as the other. After this 
he makes uſe of his gradine, which is a flat cutting tool 
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with three teeth; he thech takes off, with a ſmooth Sculptere 


chifel, the ſcratches the gradine left on the marble, 
and uſes it with dexterity and delicacy to give ſoft- 5 
neſs and tenderneſs to his figure; till at length, taking 
raſps of different degrees of fineneſs, the work 1s gra- 
dually rendered fit for poliſhing. To poliſh the work, 
the ſculptor uſes pumice-ſtone and Tmalt ; then he goes 
over it with tripoli ; and when he would give it more 
luſtre, rubs it with leather and firaw-aſhes. There 
are ſeveral other tools uſed by ſculptors, adapted to. 
the different parts of the work and the nature of the 
ſtone they make uſe of. As the models of clay ſhrink 
as they grow dry, whenever ſculptors undertake a con- 
fiderable piece of work, they only uſe the model for 


making a mould of plaſter or ftucco, in which is form- 


ed a figure of the ſame matter, which ſerves them 
thenceforth for a model, and by which they adjuſt all 
their meaſures and proportions. To proceed the more 
regularly, on the head of the model they place an im- 
moveable circle divided into degrees, with a moveable 
rule or index, fixed in the centre of the circle, and di- 


' vided alſo into equal parts: from the end of the rule 
| bangs a line with a plummet, which ſerves to take ali 


the points, to. be transferred thence to the block of 
marble, from whoſe top hangs another plummet like 
that of the model. But there are ſome excellent ſculp - 
tors who diſapprove of this method; urging, that the 
ſmalleſt motion of the model changes their meaſures ; 
for which reaſon they chooſe rather to take all their 
meaſures with the compaſſes. 
For the caſting of ſtatues or figures of metal, and 
the moulding of flatues, &c. of ſtucco, plaſter, &c. 
ſee the articles Casrine, FounDERY of Statues, &c. 
SCUM, properly denotes the impurities which a 
liquor, by boiling, caſts up to the ſurface. The term 
ſeum is alſo uſed for what is more properly called the 
ſcoria of metals. 
SCURVY, in medicine. See that article, n“ 97, 
448. 
SCURVY-crass, in botany. See COCHLEAREA, 
The officinalis, or common officinal ſcurvy-graſs; 
grows upon rocks on the ſea coaſt, and on the High- 
land mountains, abundantly. It has an acxid, bitter, 
and acid taſte, and is highly recommen ed for the ſcur- 
vy. There are inſtances of a whole ſhip's crew having 
been cured of that diſtemper by it ; and as it abounds 
with acid ſalts, there can be no doubt but that it is a 
great reſiſter of putrefaction. The beſt way of taking 
40 F2. it 


| 
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it is raw in a ſalad. It is alſo diuretic, and uſeful in 
dropſies. The Highlanders eſteem it as a good ſto- 
machic. ; | 

The coronopus, another ſpecies, was ſome years 
ago rendered famous, the aſhes of it being an ingre- 
dient in Mrs Joanna Stephens's celebrated medicine for 
the ſtone and gravel; but, unfortunately for thoſe 


afflicted with that excruciating complaint, it has not 


been able to ſupport its credit. It is acrid, and taſtes 
like garden creſs. _ | | 
SCUTAGE (ſcutagiumm, Sax. ſcildpening), was a 
tax or contribution raiſed by thoſe that held lands by 
knights-ſervice, towards furniſhing the king's army, 
at one, two, or three merks for every Kknight's fee. 
Henry III. for his voyage to the Holy Land, had 
a tenth granted by the clergy, and ſcutage three 
merks of every knight's fee by the /aity. This was 
alſo levied by Henry II. Richard I. and king John. 
See KnicuT-Service. | 
SCUTE, (cutum) a French' gold coin of 38. 4d. in 
the reign of king Henry V. And Catharine queen of 
England had an aſſurance made her of ſundry caſtles, 
manors, lands, &c. valued at the ſum of 40,000 ſcutes, 
every two whereof were worth a noble. Rot. Parl. 1. 
Hen. VI. | 1 ON 
SCUTTLES, in a ſhip, ſquare holes cut in the 
deck, big enough to let down the body of a man, and 
which ſerve upon ſome occaſions to let the people 
down into any room below, or from one deck to ano- 
ther. ; | | | | 
_ SCYLAX, a celebrated mathematician and geo- 
orapher in the iſle of Caryanda, in Caria, flouriſhed 
under the reign of Darius Hyſtaſpes, about 522 B. C. 
Some have attributed to him the invention of geogra- 
phical tables. We have under his name a geographi- 
cal work publiſhed by Hoeſchelius; but it is written by 
a much latter author, and is perhaps only an abridge- 
ment of Scylax's Ancient Geography. IE 
SCYLLA, (anc. geop.) a rock in the Fretum Si- 
culum, near the coaſt of Italy, dangerous to ſhipping, 
_ oppoſite to Charybdis, a whirlpool on the coaſt of Si- 
cily : both of them famous in mythology. | 
SCYROS, (anc. geog.) an iſland in the Egean ſea, 
oppolite to the middle of Eubœa to the eaſt, with a 
cognominal town, (Ptolemy). The country of king 
Lycomedes ; where Achilles, in the habit of a girl, 
was educated and lay concealed, to prevent going to 
the ſiege of Troy; who debauchrd Diedamia, the 
king's daughter, and by her had Pyrrhus, (Ovid. ) 
Famous alſo for the death and place of exile of The- 
ieus, king of Athens, (Valerius Maximus). Ancient- 
ly inhabited by the Dolopes, a race of intolerable 
robbers, expelled by Timon the Athenian, (Thucy- 
dides, Plutarch). Now Sciro. E. Long. 25. O. N. 
FW! WC | | 
SCYTALA raconica, in antiquity, a ſtratagem 
or device of the Lacedemonians, for the ſecret writing 
of letters to their correſpondents, fo that if they ſhould 
chance to be intercepted, nobody might be able to 
read them To this end they had two wooden rollers, 
or cyliaders, perfectly alike and equal; one whereof 


was kept iu the city, the other by the perſon to whom 


the letter was directed. For the letter, a ſkin of ver 
thin parchment was wrapped round the roller, and 
thereon was the matter written; which done, it was 
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taken off, and ſent away to the party, who, upon put- Seythis. 
ting it in the ſame manner upon his roller, found the 


lines and words in the very ſame diſpoſition as when 
they were firſt wrote. This expedient they ſet a very 
high value on; though, in truth, artleſs, and groſs 


enough : the moderns have improved vaſtly on this 


method of writing. See Cir HER. 


SCYTHIA, an ancient name for the northern parts 


of Aſia, now known by the name of Tartary; alſo 
for ſome of the north-eaſtern parts of Europe. 
This vaſt territory, which extends itſelf from the 


Iſter or Danube, the boundary of the Celtes, that is 


from about the 25th to almoſt the 11oth degree of 
eaſt longitude; was divided into Scythia in Europe, 
and Scythia in Aſia, including, however, the two Sar- 
matias; or, as they are called by the Greeks, Sauro- 


matias, now the Circaſſian Tartary, which lay between 


and ſevered the two Scythias from each other. Sau- 
romatia was alſodiftinguiſhed into European and Afaa- 
tic; and was divided from the European Scythia by 
the river Don or Tanis, which falls into the Paulus 


Meotis; end from the Afiatic by the Rha, now Volga, 


which empties itſelf into the Caſpian ſea. 

1. The Afiatic Scythia comprehended, in gene- 
ral, great Tartary, and Ruſſia in Aſia; and, in par- 
ticular, the Scythia beyond or without Imaus con- 
tained the regions of Bogdoi or Oftiacoi, and Tan- 

uti, That within, or on this fide Imaus, had Tur- 
eſtan and Mongal, the Uſbeck or Zagatai, Kal- 


muc and Nagaian Tartars ; befides Siberia, the land 


of the Samoiedes, and Nova Zembla. Theſe three 
laſt not being ſo ſoon inhabited as the former, as may 


be reaſonably ſuppoſed, were wholly unknowa to the 


ancients; and the former were peopled by the Bactrians, 
Sogdians, Gandari, Sacks, and Maſſagetes. As for 


Sarmatia, it contained Albania, Iberia, and Colchis; 


which makes now the Circaſſian Tartary, and the pro- 
vince of Georgia. og "I 

2. Scythia in Europe, reached (towards the ſouth- 
weſt) to the Po and the Alps, by which it was divided 
from the Celtes, or Celto-Gallia, and by the Rhine 


northward. It was bounded on the ſouth by the Ifter - 


or Danube, and the Euxine fea. - Its northern limits 
have been ſuppoſed to ſtretch to the ſpring-heads of 
the Boriſthenes or Nieper, and the Rha or Volga, 
and ſo to that of the Tanais.— The ancients divided 
this country into Scytbia Arimaſpæa, which lay eaſt- 
ward, joining to Scythia in Aſia; and Sarmatia Eu- 
ropeana on the weſt. In Scythia, properly ſo call- 
ed, were the Arimaſpzi on the north; the Getz 
or Dacians along the Danube, on the ſouth; and the 
Neuri between theſe two. So that it contained the 
European Ruſſia, or Muſcovy, and the lefſer Crim 
Tartary eaſtward ; and, on the weft, Lithuania, Po- 
land, part of Hungary, Tranſilvania, Walachia, Bul- 
garia, and Moldavia, Sarmatia is ſuppoſed to have 
reached northward, to that part of Swedeland called 
Feningia, now Finland; in which they placed the 
Ocenes, Panoti, and Hippopodes. This part they di- 
vided from northern Germany, now the welt part of 
Sweden and Norway, by the Mare Sarmaticum or 
Scythicum, which they ſuppoſed ran up into the nor- 
thern ocean, and, dividing Lapland into two parts, 
formed the weſtern part of Sweden, with Norway, into 
one iſland, and Finland into another; ſuppoſing — 

- alſo 


as 


f : 
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Scythian, alſo to be cut off from the continent by the gulph 81 | 


that name. | 


— Although the ancient Scythians were celebrated as 


a warlike people, yet their kiftory is too uncertain and 
obſcure to enable us to give any detail which would 
not prove equally tireſome and unintereſting to the 


reader, 728 


 ScyTumian Lamb, in natural hiſtory. See Scythian 
LAus. 1 
SEA, is frequently uſed for, that vaſt tract of wa- 
ter encompaſſing the whole earth, more properly called 
ocean. See OckAx. e 
What proportion the ſuperficies of the ſea. bears to 
that of the land, is not preciſely known, though it 1s 
ſaid to be ſomewhat more than two-thirds. As the 
waters of the earth muſt neceſſarily riſe to the ſurface 
thereof, as being ſpecifically lighter than the earth, it 
was neceſſary there ſhould be large cavities therein for 
receptacles to contain them ; otherwiſe they would 
have overſpread all the ſuperficies of the earth, and ſo 
have rendered it utterly uninbabitable for terreſtrial 
animals: forthe centre of the earth being the common 
centre of gravity, and the nature of fluids being ſuch 
that they equally yield to equal powers, and the power 
of attraQtion being every where equal at equal diſtan- 
ces from the centre, it follows, that the ſuperficial 
parts of the water will every where conform themſelves 
to an equidiſtant ſituation from the centre, and conſe- 
quently will form the ſurface of a ſphere ſo far as they 
extend, Hence, that the ſea ſeems higher than the 
earth or land, reſults from the fallacy of viſion, where- 
by all objects, and the parts of land as well as ſea, the 
farther they are off from us, the higher they appear, 
the reaſon df all which is plain from optics : for it is 
well known, that the denſer any medium is through 
which we behold objects, the greater is the refraction, 
or the more their images appear above the horizontal 
level; alſo the greater quautity of the medium the 
rays paſs through, the more will they be bent from 
their firſt dire ion: on both theſe accounts, the ap- 
pearances of things remote, and on the ſea, will be 
ſomewhat above the horizon, and the more ſo as they 
are the more remote. | 
With regard to the depth or profundity of the ſea 
Varenius affirms, that it is in ſome places unfathom- 
able, and in others very various, being in certain 
places 28. T TGS; 441 Engliſh miles, in other places 
deeper, and much leſs in bays than in oceans. In ge- 
neral, the depths of the ſea bear a great analogy to 
the height of mountains on the land, ſo far as is hither- 
to diſcovered, | - 
There are two principal reaſons why the ſea doth 
not increaſe by means of rivers, &c. falling every 
where into it. The firſt is, becauſe waters return from 
the ſca by ſubterranean cavities and aqueducts, thro? 
various parts of the earth. Sccondly, becauſe the 
quantity of vapours raiſed from the ſea, and falling on 
the land, only cauſe a circulation, but no increaſe, of 
water. It hath been found by calculation, that in 
a ſummer's day there may be raiſed in vapours, 
from the Mediterranean Sea, 5280000000 tuns of 
water; and yet this ſea receiveth not, from all its nine 
great rivers above 1827000cco tuns per day, which 
is but a third part of what is exhauſted in vapours. 
SEA, is more properly uſed for a particular part or 
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diviſion of the ocean; denominated from the countries 
it waſhes, or from other circumſtances.— Thus we ſay, 


the Iriſh ſea, the Mediterranean ſea, the Baltic ſea, the 


1 &c. | 
- . Till the time of the emperor Juſtinian, the ſea was 


common and open to all men: whence it is that the 
Roman laws grant an action againſt a perſon who 


| ſhall prevent another in the free navigation or fiſhing 


therein.—'The emperor Leo, in his 56th novel, firſt 
allowed ſuch as were in poſſeſſion of the land the ſole 
privilege of fiſhing before their reſpeQive territories, 
excluſive of all others: he even gave a particular com- 
miſſion to certain perſons, to divide the Thracian Boſ- 
phorus among them, From that time, the ſovereign 
princes have been endeavouring to appropriate the ſea, 
and to withdraw it from the public uſe. The republic 


Som 


of Venlee pretends to be ſo far miſtreſs in her gulf, 


that there is a formal marriage every year, between 
that ſeignory and the Adriatic. 

_ In theſe laſt ages, the Britiſh have particularly 
claimed the empire of the ſea in the channel; and even 
that of all the ſeas encompaſſing the three kingdoms 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; and that as far 
as the ſhores of-the neighbouring ſtates, 
quence of which pretenſion it is, that children born 
on theſe ſeas are declared natural Britons, as much 
as if born on Britiſh ground. — The juſtice of this 
pretenſion is ſtrenuouſly argued between Grotius 
1 Selden, in the Mare Liberum, and Mare Clau- 

Um. ; N 

Encroachments by the St4 on the Dry Land. It has 
been matter of diſpute whether the land or the water 
are gaining upon each in this terraqueous globe, and 
it is a diſpute which ſeems not to be capable of an ea- 
ſy ſolution. In many places, it is certain that the ſea 
has gained very conſiderably, and very recently too. 

In Britain ſeveral remarkable encroachments have been 
remarked. In the reign of Auguſtus, the iſle of 
Wight made part of the iſland of Britain, ſa that at 
low water the Britons croſſed over towards it with 
cart loads of tin; but now the connection is totally 
cut off, and the iſle of Wight is conſtantly ſeparated 
from Britain by a channel half a mile wide. And in 
other places the ſame encroachments are perceptible. 
In genera], on the eaſtern coaſt, the ſea has gained 
ground; while on the ſouthern and weſtern, it has 
gained in ſome places, and Joſt in others, It has gain- 


ed conſiderably on the coaſt of Yorkſhire, Norfolk, 


Suffolk, Eſſex, and the eaſtern ſhore of Kent; as al- 


In conſc:- 


ſo that of Suſſex, Hampſhire, Dorſetſhire, and Corn- 


wall. Within this laſt half century alſo the ſea has 
made large encroachments upon the iſlands of Scilly, 
and from May 1766 to May 1767 was obſerved to 
encroach 40 inches. It has alſo encroached upon the 
coaſts of North Dcvonſhire, Pen: brokeſhire, and Car- 
diganſhire. But, on the other hand, in the ſouthern 
parts of Kent, in Lincolnſhire and Lancaſhire, the 
land has gained upon the ſea. In Kent, it, has re- 
treated from the beach of Sandwich, ſunk the {mall 
zituary of Solinus into an inſignificant current, and 
conyerted a fine harbour, called by the Romans Rhu- 
tupe, where their fleet were regularly laid up, into a 
valley watered by a river. In Lincolnſhire it has ad- 
ded a confiderable quantity of ground to the coaſt, 
and left many thouſand acres betwixt the old bank of 

eee 
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in Lancaſhire, the ſands which originally formed the 
beach of the ſea, and were covered every tide with its 
waters, are now regularly inhabited. They ſtill retain 
the name given them by the Britons, viz. Meales, or 
Lofe quaggy lands ; the, looſe and quaggy as they once 


- were, they are now cultivated, and a parochial church 


and village erected upon them. 
From confidering theſe facts, we may doubt whe- 


ther the fea in fact has gained on the land, or the laud 


on the ſea ; as what is gained by either on one fide 
may perhaps be loſt on the other. Buffon imagines, 


that the ſea is perpetually gaining upon the land, and 
will at laſt cover the tops of the higheſt mountains, 


leaving its preſent bed quite dry; but his notions con- 
cerning the gradual motion of the waters from one place 
to another have been fo fully refuted under the article 
EarTH, that it is needleſs to mention any thing fur- 
ther concerning them in this place. , Others there are 
who argue ſtrenuouſly for the continual increaſe of dry 
land, and decreaſe of the fea. Their principal argu— 
ment is drawn from a ſuppoſition of the vegetation of 
ſtone, and a petrifying quality inkerent in ſea water. 


A. Scotch gentleman, who was at Boulogne in the 


ſummer 1750, has favoured us with a remarkable in- 


 ftance of this petrifying quality in ſea-water. He ob- 
\ ſerved, that the Britiſh channel, which waſhes the 


bottom of a hill near that place, (commonly called 
Crfar's Fort, from a Roman encampment {till viſible 
on it, ſaid to have been conftruged by Julius Cæſar 


when he invaded Britain), had worn in thro? a great 
part of the hill, which conſiſts moſtly of mixed ſand, 


with about three or four feet of a ſtrong bluiſh clay 
ſoil above. As the ſandy part 1s waſhed away, the clay 
falls down in large maſſes, and, as the inhabitants 
there affirm, is petrified by the falt water. In fact, 


one fees, about 40 or 50 yards within the preſent high- 


water mark, a large ſtratum of rocks, much reſem- 
bling the black-rocks at Leith; and between theſe and 
the hill many huge maſſes of -rock, though there ap- 
pears nothing rocky on the bare ſide of the hill next 
the chaunel. And the inhabitants of Boulogne are 
every day ſeen blowing up theſe: rocky maſſes with 
cun-powder, burning the ſtones into lime, and uſin 

them alſo as ſtones for their buildings. This gentle- 
man, walking one day on the ſands, ſaw a large lump 
of clay fallen from the hill, and fo lying to be waſhed 


Rick, which, being ſoft, it than eaſily received. But 
paſſing the ſame way about three weeks afterwards, he 
could not force his [tick into the ſame Jump. 

From ſome limeſtone quarries alſo in the neigh- 
bourkood of Kirkcaldy in Fife, and which are taken 
notice of under the article QuARRV, it is inferred that 
ones vegetate, and that the waters of the ſea have 
retreated ever fince the deluge. Theſe two cauſes, ſay 
the abetters of this doctrine, in a long ſeries of ages, 
alter the face of our globe entirely, or rather have re- 
duced the earth into its preſent form, by creating 
rpcks at the bottom of the ſea, and then leaving them 
in dry land, where they turn into inland mountains, 
'Fliis ſeems to be the method which nature obſerves : 
for ail along our coaſts there are limeſtone rocks, and 
ſome of them within low-water mark, which have the 
\iery ſame inclination, and the ſame mixture of petri- 


by the tide. He impreſſed on on it with his 
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its waters and the preſent margin of its ſhore. And 


M 


to ſuch as are more remote from the ſhore, and left up 
in the country. 4 | a 
All rocks, therefore, where ſach extraneous bodies 
are found, ſeem to be formed from the common ſedi- 
ment of the ſea, as fands of ſeveral kinds, with the 
bones of fiſhes, ſtalks of ſea-weed, and empty ſhells, 
which are all rolled into beds by the agitation of the 
waters. Theſe different bodies, thus blended toge- 
ther, are, by the violence of the flux and reflux, bank- 
ed up towards the ſhore : which is the cauſe of the 
inclination or dipping of the rock. No ſooner is one 
ſtratum laid, than, by a continual acceſſion of the 
ſame matter, a ſecond is ſuperinduced ; and ſo on 
ſucceſſively, till the maſs has reached a certain height 


in water. Theſe looſe materials, as ſoon as the vege- 


tation commences, are faſtened by a very ſtrong ce - 
ment, and, as at the ſight of Meduſa's head, begin to 


_aſſume the conſiſtency of ſtone. For the petrific matter 


fills up all the interſtices, pervades the pores of the moſt 
ſolid bodies, and lodges every where the particles that 
enter into its own compoſition which ſeems to be a 
fixed ſalt, or very powerful aftringent, together with a 
mixture of mineral juices or metallic ores, which 


run in ſmall veins, like wire, in ſeveral places of the 


rock. Sena 
The ſhells, being of a cloſe and compact texture, 
and therefore refuſing admiſſion to the groſſer parts, 
ſeem to have received only the finer parts of the mix- 
ture, which has converted them into a tranſparent 
ſubſtance, ſomewhat reſembling cryſtal, The ſea- 
weeds, of a more porous and ſpungy nature, have 
imbibed the whole lapidific matter ; which has chan- 
ed them into a fine white marble, capable of a very 
pig poliſh. The like may be ſaid of all the other 
bodies, as they are more rare or denſe in their tex- 
ture, and fitted to receive more or leſs of the petrific 


matter, 


The only difficulty in this hypotheſis, and what we 
muſt endeavour to ſurmount, is, that we muſt conceive 
the ſea to be ſo high as to cover all the hills where 
ſuch ſea-bodies are to be found. So, in the preſent 


caſe, we muſt ſuppoſe it to have been above 200 feet 
higher than it is at preſent. Now, though neither 


hiſtory nor tradition could aſſiſt us in the inquiry, yet 
ſtill the fat may be aſcertained from indelible monu- 
ments, and more to be depended on than any human 
teſtimony whatever, For fince our inland hills have the 
very ſame inclination, and the ſame mixture of ſhells, 
& c. as the rocks have which ſtand within low. water 
mark ; what can we think, but that the former once 
{ſtood where the latter ſtand now! why may we not 
conclude for certain, that, according to their diltances, 
they have all ſucceſſively ariſen from the ſea, as the 
only proper matrix for ſuch productions, and the only 
place, too, where the materials that enter into their 
compoſition can be found? In ſhort, by means of theſe 
petrified ſea- bodies, we trace the waters which drown- 
ed the old world, like an enemy who Jeaves his ſpoils 
behind him in his retreat, from the tops of our higheſt 
inland hills down to the ſhore; and there fee them all 
confined within the limits of our preſent ſea, which 
ſeems flijl to be making the proper diſpoſitions for 


leaving 


as in the quarry we have deſeribed ? Sea. 
but ſince we ſee rocks of this kind ariſing out f 
the fea, we muſt of neceſſity aſeribe the ſame origin 
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leaving vs. Hiſtorians, when all our helps fail, pro- 
duce medals and gold coins, as an authentic evidence 
of certain facts; in like manner, we may look upon 
ſea-rocks, turned into inland hills, to be an undeniable 
proof that our earth bath ariſeo, inch by inch, from 
the ſea, WL | 

The age of man bears ſo ſmall: a proportion to 
the age of the world, that the inſenfible changes made 
on the face of nature paſs unobſerved. We ſee ſo few 
alterations in our own times, that we conclude, too 
haftily, that there are none at all; or, when the land 
makes any encroachments in one place, the ſea, we 


Imagine, takes her revenge by inundations in another, 


and that in this manner their limits are pretty well ſecu- 
red. But this is undoubtedly a very lame account of 
the matter. For inundationg ſeldom happen, and 
are but partial; whereas the receſs of the waters is 


- univerſal, and, like the other great laws of nature, 


acts inceſſantly at all times. An earthquake in one 
place, the waſhing of looſe ſands and earths in ano- 
ther, may lay ſome particular ſpots under water; but 
theſe will by no means balance the encroachments of 
the land, remarkable more or leſs over all the globe. 


We will but give two or three inftances out of many 


which with equal facility might be produced. 

The iſland Pharos, according to Homer, who, 
perhaps ſpoke from experience, ſtood a day's ſailing 
with a fair wind from the continent. That iſland, how- 
ever, was joined to the land, in very ancient times, 
by a cauſeway of goo paces, and makes now a part 
of the city of Alexandria. The city of Tyre, before 
the time of Alexander the Great, and for ſome ages 
after, was ſurrounded with a very deep ſea of four ſtades 


over; and yet we know for certain, it bas been joined 
to the continent upwards of 1000 years. —KEneas 


landed at Lavinium, if we can believe Virgil; but La- 
vinium ſtands now above 12 miles from the ſea, and as 
rich vineyards and corn- fields as are in Italy muſt for 
ever go by the name of the Lavinian ſhores, —Oltia 
too has undergone the ſame fate, and become an in- 
land town, Nothing but the expreſs authority of hi- 
ſtorians, and its own ſtately ruins, could convince us 
that it was the celebrated Oſtia built at the mouth of 
the Tiber.— The ſame obſervations may be extended 
to all the maritime towns famous in ancient hiſtory: 
their old harbours are now all choaked up, buried un- 
der ground, or deſerted by the ſea, and left far up in 
the country. | | 
Nor is there much weight in an objection that 
may be ftarted in this place, namely, That there are 
ſeveral ſea-port towns, famous in the ancient world, 
which have the ſame character in our own times. So 
London, under the emperor Nero, was, as it ſtill is, a 
rendezvous of merchants, and a place of great foreign 
trade. But are we ſure that theſe towns, though 
they have the ſame names, occupy alſo the ſame ſpots 
of ground with the old ones? Is it not more probable, 
that the inhabitants, not out of choice, but abſolute 


- neceſſity, and for the conveniency of ſhipping; draw 


gradually down towards the ſea as the rivers choke up 
towards their ſources? This, we know, has happened 
by _ and we have great reaſon to believe the ſame 
OI A Ls | 

«© We may produce ſeveral very ſtrong circumſtan- 
ces, which, taken all together, will amount to the force 
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of a direct proof that the land has gained very couſi- 
derably on our coaſts, Whoever views the Carſe of Fal- 
kirk from Stirling caſtle in Scotland, will think it ex- 
tremely probable, that all that champaign country, as 
the ancients believe of the Lower Egypt, has been gain- 


Nes. 
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ed from the ſea, by the vaſt quantity of ſand and mud 


brought down the river. To confirm this conjecture, 
whenever the ground is digged in ſeveral places there- 
abouts, they meet with vaſt collections of ſhells and 


other ſpoils of the ſea. A ſhip's anchor was found, 


ſome time fince, in the ſame country, buried vn- 
der ground, at two miles diſtance from the Forth, 
Theſe two circumſtances put it out of all doubt, nor 
need we any further proof of the matter. We have 
nothing but the name to inform ue, that ever Burnt- 
iſland was ſurrounded with the ſea ; but whoever views 


the ſituation of that place, will be convinced, that, not 


many centuries ago, it has been joined to Fife by a 


narrow and flat neck of land to the north. The inha- 
bitants of Kirkcaldy, even thoſe of a middle age, re- 
member to have ſeen the tides flow a great deal 
higher than they do at preſent. The truth of it is, 
our ſhores are inſenſibly riſing, not only from the huge 
ſand-banks, but from a vigorous vegetation of ſtone, 
which prevails, among all our coaſts, at the bottom of 
the ſea. For nature is as hard at work now as ever; 
and it is improbable, that theſe rocks, where there is 
ſuch a mixture of ſea - bodies, which but juſt ſhow their 
heads above water, will occaſion as much ſpeculation 
to future ages as their elder brothers in the inland 
places of the country do to us. 


The encroachments of the land in the frith of 


Tay are more remarkable, and ſeem to be of a more 
recent date. The whole Carſe of Gowrie has been, 
we may ſay, but a late acquiſition from the ſea; as 
the flat face of the country, and names of the towns, 
ſufficiently evince. 
with inſe, that is, Hand; as Meg. inſe, Inſe-tower, &c. 
probably the very names they went by when they were 
ſand-banks, or iſlands ſurrounded by the ſea.— Some 
old written inſtruments mention Errol as a place ſtand- 
ing to the ſouth of Tay, though it Rands a Jong mile 


to the north of the river at preſent. The inhabitants 


of the country have a tradition, that the courſe of Tay, 
in former ages, was by the foot of the hills to the 
north of Errol, and to this day they ſhow the very holes 
in rocks to which the ſhips cables were faſtened. But 
if the Tay ran fo far to the north, as there is great 
reaſon to believe, all the lower grounds to the ſouth of 
Errol would be drowned, and that frith would be twice, 
if not thrice, as broad as it is in our time, —'The inha- 
bitants of Perth remember to have heard their fathers 
ſay, that, in the high hill of Kinnoul, they have ſeen 
the remains of ſtaples and rings, with other conve- 
niences for ſhipping, as in a harbour. At a village 
two miles above Perth, and far from the Tay, ſome 
workmen draining a peat-marſh, found the ring, ſtock, 
and ſhaft, of an anchor, with a great log of wood 


Molt of their towns begin or end _ 


ſtanding ereR in the earth, to which it was conjectured 


the ſhips cables were fixed. The children of the work- 

men were lately alive to atteſt this fact. | 
Theſe circumſtances make it probable, that the 
land is continually uſurping upon the ſea, and alſo 
may reconcile us to, what follows; for if the lime- 
ſtone quarry in the neighbourhood of Kirkcaldy 3 a 
ea- 


JR 


geg. 


dier water. 


farther. 
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ſea · rock, as it undoubtedly was, our frith muſt have 
covered twice the extent of ground that it does at pre- 
ſent. All the lower part of Fiſe, for fome miles up 
the country, except ſome iſlands here and there, and 
which are now hills or high lands, would be laid un- 
The Lothians mult have ſhared the ſame 
fate with Fife : for the very ſpot on which Edinburgh 
ftands, would be covered with water; the Caſtle- rock, 


Calton-hill, and Saliſbury Craig, would be ſea- rocks; 


Arthur's ſeat would be diminiſhed almoſt to its head; 
and, with reſpect to the coaſt then, might appear what 
Inſe Keith does to us.“ Northumberland and the Merſe 


muſt have been in the ſame ſituation with the counties 


* bordering on the Forth. The lower part of theſe 


two counties would be deluged with a great fea, 
whoſe ſhores would be five or fix miles weſtward from 


Berwick. The Tweed muſt have been ſo great a frith, 


that the largeſt ſhip in the preſent navy of England 
might have gone up the river, as far as Kelſo, if not 
We call places by their names which then 
bad none, In this manner we might make the tour of 
Great Britain, and, by imagining the ſea to be 200 
or zoo feet higher than it is at preſent, demonſtrate, 


that our iſland is larger, by a third at leaſt, than it 


Was at that time. 


Such has been the ſtate of our iſland; in a very 
remote period of time, no doubt ; though per- 
haps not in the ages immediately ſucceeding the 
deluge: on the contrary, it may be preſumed, that 
as many ages muſt have paſſed from the deluge to 
the period we are ſpeaking of as from thence to our 
own times. For we have all the reaſon in the world 


to believe, that, ever fince the old world was drown- 


ed, the waters have fallen equally in equal times, and 
not faſter at one time than at another as is common- 
ly imagined. The bare rocks on our higheſt hills 
{how ſufficiently both the place where they have vege- 
tated, and that for many ages they have borne the 


violence of that dreadful element: for it is impoſſible 


to conceive, that they could have come out of nature's 
hands in the miſerable and ruinous condition in which 
they appcar. Their ragged tops, tattered ſurfaces, 
and rifted ſides, are the wounds they have received 
from an obſtinate foe; who, though vanquiſhed at laſt, 
has made many furious attacks, and diſputed every 


inch of ground, before he has retreated. 


It is very probable, that, in the earlier ages af- 
ter the flood, the country between the Tweed and the 


Tay might appear in the following manner. The Che- 


viot hills to the ſouth, and Lamermoor hills to the 
north, would be the limits of the frith of Tweed; the 
ſame Lamermoor hills to the ſouth, and the Lomond 
hills to the north, would be the boundaries of the frith 
of Forth; the Lomond hills to the ſouth, and a like 
ridge of hills to the north of the Tay, would be the 
confines of the frith ; ſo that in all the ſpace betwixt 
the Tweed and the Tay there would be three very 
great friths, with no inland intervening but the backs 
of theſe Bare hills, which would ſhow like long tongues 
of land running out a great way in the ſca. 

In reality, when one views the country around, 
from any of the high hills we have mentioned, and ob- 
{erves it ſloping gradually from the inland parts down 
to the ſea, and on each hand towards the beds of the 
rivers, one can hardly forbear thinking it was once in 


= 


ſuch a ſituation, and that it Rill looks like the ſhore of a 
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great ſea, which has now, after a long ſucceſſion of ages, 
almoſt diſappeared. For, not only the earth ſlopes, as 
we have ſaid before, towards the ſea, or towards the 
rivers; but the very: rocks, contrary to their natures, 
conform themſelves to this inclination. The flat rocks, 
where the growth or vegetation runs horizontally, dip 
all at one extremity ; whereas we might expect to find 
them all lying in the plane of the horizon, Again, in 
ſome kind of flint-rock, where the vegetation ſhoots 
directly upwards, the flakes of the ſtone are all reflec- 
ted from the perpendicular, and make a very obtuſe 
angle with the horizon, not under 120 degrees, as 
nearly as can be gueſſed. Now, it is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible to account for ſuch an inclination, unleſs we fup- 
poſe that the ſand-banks, of which theſe rocks were 
originally formed, having been ſhored up towards the 
land, by the flux and reflux of the waters, before they 
were fixed by vegetation?” ? 
Theſe are ſome of the ſtrongeſt arguments which 
have been advanced for the continual increaſe of 
the dry-land, and decreaſe of the ſea. How far they 
appear concluſive, we leave to the judgment of the 
reader. - | e 
Luminouſneſs of the StA. See Licnr, n* 26. 
SEA-Anemony, the fame with ANiMAL-fower, a 
ſpecies of marine animals of the nature of polypi, very 
much reſembling vegetables in their method of gene- 
ration. In theſe creatures the young grow out from 
their ſides, and when they are arrived at a certain ſize 
fall off from the parent. They are multiplied likewiſe 
by cutting them in pieces. In ſome the young ones are 
produced from the inſide, and after a certain ſeaſon 
are ejected by the mouth, which will alſo be the cafe at 
any time if the old one 1s put to great pain. 'The Abbe 
Dicquemarte has publiſhed three eſſays on theſe ani- 
mals, in the 64th and 67:h vol. of the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions, in which a great number of experiments 
are related concerning them. In his laſt effay he 
mentions a ſpecies of ſea-anemonies which propagate 
by tearing off ſmall ſhreds from their own bodies, each 
of which thro* time becomes a perfect animal. See 
ANIMAL-flower. ES | | 
SEA- Bear, | | 
Sra-Calf: : See Proc, 
Sea-Cow. See TrRICHECUS. 
Seta- Crow, Mikre-Crow,. or Peavit. 


See LAuus. 
3 See PHOCA, PET 


SgEA-Lionu. Pls 
Sea-Mall, or SEa-Mew, See Larvs. 


Sta-Marks, The erection of beacons, light-houſes, | 


and ſea-marks, is a branch of the royal ygzROGATIVE. 
By 8 Eliz. 13. the corporation of the Trinity-houſe 
are empowered to ſet up any beacons or ſea-marks 
wherever they ſhall think them neceffary ; and if the 
owner of the land or any other perſon ſhall deſtroy 
them, or take down any ſteeple, tree, or other known 
ſea-mark, he ſhall be forfeit 100]. Sterling; or, in 
caſe of inability to pay it, he. ſhall be zpſo fads out- 

lawed. | 
Sta- Vater, that briny bitteriſh fluid which conſti - 
tutes the ſea. - 13 e 
The faltneſs of this water is very rationally judg- 
ed to ariſe from great multitudes both of mines 
and mountains of ſalt, diſperſed here .and there 
In 


Sea, 
2, 
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- that it is probable the greateſt part of the ſea - 
ſalt and of all ſalt lakes, as the Caſpian Sea, the 
Dead Sea, the Lake of Mexico, and the Titicaca 
in Peru, is derived from the water of the rivers 
which they receive: and fince this ſort of lakes has 
no exit or diſcharge but by the exhalation of va- 
pours; and alſo fince theſe vapours are entirely freſh, 
or devoid of ſuch particles; it is certain the ſaltneſs of 
the ſea and ſuch lakes muſt from time to time in- 
_ creaſe, and therefore the ſaltneſs at this time is greater 
than at any time heretofore. He further adds, that if, 
by experiments made in different ages, we could find 
the different quantity of ſalt which the ſame quantity 
of water (taken up in the ſame place, and in all other 
the ſame circumſtances) would afford, it would be eaſy 
from thence, by rules of proportion, to find the age of 
the world very nearly, or the time wherein it has been 
acquiring its preſent ſaltneſs. | 
With regard to the uſe of this ſalt property of ſea- 
water, it is obſerved, that the ſaltneſs of the ſea pre- 
ſerves its waters pure and ſweet, which otherwiſe 
would corrupt and ſtink like a filthy lake, and conſe- 
quently that none of the myriads of creatures which 
now live therein could then have a being, From 
thence alſo the ſea-water becomes much heavier, and 
therefore ſhips of greater ſtze and quantity may be 


uſed thereon. Salt water alſo doth not freeze ſo 


. ſoon as freſh water, whence the ſeas are more free 
for navigation. We have a diſſertation, by Dr Ruſlel, 
concerning the medical uſes of ſea- water in diſeaſes of 
the glands, &c, wherein the author premiſes ſome ob- 
ſervations upon the nature of ſea- water, confidered as 
impregnated with particles of all the bodies it - paſſes 
over, ſuch as ſubmarine plants, fiſh, ſalts, minerals, 
&c. and ſaturated with their ſeveral effluvia, to enrich 
it, and keep it from putrefaQtion : whence this fluid is 
ſuppoſed to contract a ſoapineſs; and the whole collec- 
tion, being pervaded by the ſulphureous ſteams paſſing 
through it, to conſtitute what we call ſea-water, the 
confeſſed diſtinguiſhing characteriſties of which are 
faltneſs, bitterneſs, nitroſity, and unctuoſity: whence 
the author concludes, that it may be juſtly expected 
to contribute ſignally to the improvement of phyſic. 
The caſes in which our author informs us we are to 
expect advantage from ſea-water, are, 1. In all re- 
cent obſtructions of the glands of the inteſtines and 
meſentery. 2. All recent obſtructions of the pulmo- 
nary glands, and thoſe of the viſcera, which frequent- 
ly produce conſumptions. 3. All recent glandular 
{wellings of the neck, or other parts. 4. Recent tu- 
mours of the joints, if they are not ſuppurated, or be- 
come ſcirrhous or cancerous, and have not carious 
bones for their cauſe. 5. Recent deflutions upon 
the glands of the eye-lids. 6. All defcedations of the 
ſkin, from an eryſipelas to alepra. 7. Diſeaſcs of the 
glands of the noſe, with their uſual companion a thick- 
neſs. of the-lip. 8. Obſtructions of the kidneys, where 
there is no inflammation, and the ſtone not large. 


9. In recent obſtructions of the Jiver, this method will- 


be proper, where it prevents conſtipations of the belly, 
and aſſiſts other medicines directed in icterie caſes. 
The fame remedy is ſaid to be of ſignal ſervice in 


the bronchocele; and is likewiſe recommended for the 
Vol. X. | "40 
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prevention of thoſe bilious colics that ſo frequently af- 

fect our marinerss | | 
Freſbening SkA- Water. The method of making 

ſea - water freſh, an advantage long wanted for the 

benefit of Havigation, is now found to be eafily per- 


formed by the ſimple proceſs of diſtillation in a com- 
mon ſtill. This method was publiſhed by Dr Lind 


ſome time ago, and cannot by any means be impro- 


ved, as the proceſs is already reduced to its utmoſt 
ſimplicity. A pretended improvement was afterwards 
propoſed by Dr Irvine; for which he had the dexterity 
not only to get the merit of Dr Lind's diſcovery, 
but a premium of L. 5000. The improvement, if ſuch 
it may be called, conſiſts only in having a very large 
tube inſtead of the worm of tte common ſtill, and a 


perſon to wet the tube conſtantly with a mop, inſtead 


of uſing a worm- tub. 

 SEA-Veedle, Horn-fiſh, Gar- b. See Esox. 

SEA- Nettle, Sce UrTica Marina, 

SEA-Pze or Oy/ter- Catcher. See HzamaTorvs. 

SEA-Serpent, a monſtrous creature, ſaid to inhabit 
the northern ſeas about Greenland and on the coaſts 
of Norway. Pontoppiddan, in his natural hiſtory of 
Norway, brings ſeveral teſtimonies of mariners who 
pretend to have ſeen it; but no diſtinct account of its 
form and properties has been obtained. According 
to the relations there given, the ſea-ſerpent is thicker 
than a large hogſhead, and upwards of 600 feet in 
length ; with large blue eyes, reſembling two poliſhed 
pewter-plates, when ſeen at a diſtance. Sometimes it 
raiſes part of its body out of the water, ſo that its 


head will reach above the higheſt maſts; and it is 


thought to be able to fink the largeſt man of war by 
throwing itſelf acroſs it: yet it is ſaid to be a timid 


animal; and not only has never been known to do 


hurt, but flies from the lighteſt appearance of injury, 
&c. See Plate CCLXV. | 

_ Se4a-Plants, Count Marſigli, who was at indefa- 
tigable pains to collect the various ſea-plants of ſeveral 
places, divides all thoſe productions into three claſſes. 
The firſt claſs contains the ſoft or herbaceous ones; 
the ſecond the ligneous ones, or ſuch as are of a woody 
hardneſs ; and the third, thoſe which are of the hard- 
neſs of ſtone. Of the firſt claſs are the algas, called 
ſea-wrack; the fucuſes, or ſea-oaks; the ſea-moſſes, or 
conſervas; and the different ſpecies of ſponges. 

Of the ſecond kind are thoſe called /y:hophyta by the 
ancients, as if their hardneſs approached to that of 
ſtones. All thefe conſiſt of two ſubſtances, a cortical 
and an internal. The cortical part, while in the ſea, is 
ſoft ; but in drying, it becomes as hard as chalk, or 
thereabouts, eaſily crumbling to pieces between the 


fingers: this is what deceived the ancients into an opi- 
nion of its being of a ſtony nature. The internal ſub - 


ſtance, properly ſpeaking, ſeems to have more the nature 
of horn than of wood: if it is burnt, it throws out a 
ſpume or froth, like that which horns or feathers of 
animals yield in the fire, and their ſmel] in burnin 

is of the ſame kind. The branches of theſe plants are 
very pliable, bending in the manner of whalebane z 
and they give the ſame reſiſtance to a knife in the cut- 
tin 


the Hthophyta, but which never are called fo, are the 
=” 2 ſeveral 


The ſtony plants, which ſhould properly be called 


_— 


* 
— — — — — 


Sea. 


. 
ſeveral ſpecies of coral, madrepora, and the like. 
'The madrepora differs from the coral, in having its 
ſurface pierced with almoſt innumerable holes. The 
corals, however, are now diſoovered to belong to the ani- 
mal, not the vegetable kingdom. See Cos AL. 

The algas are the only ſea - plants which have any 
roots, properly ſo called; theſe therefore grow out of 
the ſoft bottom of the ſea as other plants out of the 


earth: but all the other ſea-plants, without excep- 


tion, appear fixed upon hard and ſolid bodies, inca- 
pable of affording them any nouriſhment ; ſuch as 
ſtones, ſhells, pieces of iron, of wood, &c. and ſome - 
times on other plants; and they are not faſtened to 
theſe ſubſtances by fibres paſſing into or ſurrounding 
them, but merely by a foot or pediment, capable of 
only fixing them down, not of drawing nouriſhment 
from the ſubſtances, were there any there. From this 
obſervation, the author concludes, that all the plants 
which have no roots,' may be properly faid to be all 
root, or to perform the office of roots in their whole 
ſubſtance, or that they take in nouriſhment 1n every 
part by certain pores, which in many are viſible, and 
cover the whole ſurface. 5 
This manner of receiving nouriſhment, he alſo ob- 
ſerves, very well ſuits their condition, fince they are 
always {ſurrounded on all ſides with that water by 
which they are to be nouriſhed 3 whereas the plants 
which grow on land have only a part of them buried 
in the earth, from whence they are to be ſupplied with 
the proper juices. The roots of land - plants, there - 
fore, have only the neceſſary organs for receiving ſup- 


plies; whereas the ſea- plants, he finds to be all over 


covered with {mall glandules, whoſe office it is to re- 


ceive and to convey into the internal parts of the plant 


the-proper juices for its. nouriſhment ; and theſe, be 
obſerves, are in general of a glutinous and milky na- 
ture. The great difference between the land and fea 
plants is ſeen in this familiar inſtance : A land-plant 
will remain freſh for a long time in all us parts, on 


one end of the ſtalk only being plunged in water; but 


a ſfea-plant, if part of it be out of water and part in, 


will always be freſh and vigorous in that part which 


is under water, while the part that is dry will wither 
and decay. It is eaſy hence to ſee, that the ſeveral 


parts of the land-plants have connections with and de- 


pendences on one anather ; whereas, in the ſea-plant, 
every part takes iu its own nouriſhment, and lives and 


. flouriſhes wholly independent of the reſt. IJ 
After having gone through this general ſyſtem, the 


author deſcends to ſeveral remarkable particulars. He 
mentions an inſtance of a fucus, whoſe talk, when in 
its growing ſtate, is a quarter of an inch in diameter; 


pet in drying ſhrinks up ſo much, as to be not thicker 


than a ſingle thread. Another ſpecies, called by the 
filkermen the /-a-orange, from its reſemblance to an 
orange in ſhape, he obſerves, is properly a fucus; it 
has neither ſtalk nor branches, but eonfiſts wholly of 
this globular body; it 18 not a ſolid ſubſtance, but a 
membrane of about one ninth of an inch in thickneſs, 
regularly diſtended into this ſhape by being filled with 
ſea-water. All over the ſides of this cavity there are 
fixed ſlender filaments, which traverſe the whole, and 
probably receive nouriſhment from the water contained 
in the cavity, and diſtribute it to the ſeveral parts of 
the ſides where they are infected. Another ſea- plant 
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this author mentions, only appears in the ſhape of a Han, 
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bark; it affixes itſelf to the branches of the lytho- 
pbytas when they have Jaſt their natural bark, and 
ſometimes in the dame manner coats and cruſts over the 
ſurface of ſtones. When it is freſh, it is of a tively 
red, of the conſiſtence of a muſhroom, aud about the 
thickneſs of the back of a common knife; and its ex · 
ternal ſurface is full of ſmall prominences, which con- 
tain a glutinous juice; round about theſe alſo there 
ſtand ſeveral yellow tubercles, which, with the red of 
the ground of the plant, make upon the whole à very 
beautiful appearance. Its under-furface is perfectly 
ſmooth and gloſſy. This ſeems a much more remark- 
able plant, as to the manner of its vegetation, than 
thoſe which grow on other plants at land. 
SEa- Weed, or Alga Marina, is commonly uſed as a 
manure in thoſe places where it can be had in plenty. 
The beſt is that cut from tbe rocks, and of which kelp 
is made. The ſecond beſt is that called the peaſy fort; 
and the worſt is that with a long talk. This kind of 
manure is uſed chiefly for the barley- crop; in which 
caſe, or for fallow, it rn es in directly. The peo- 
ple of the country have ſach an high opinion of its 


fertilizing qualities, that they ſometimes lay it on af - 


ter the barley is in the ground; but that is a ſlovenly 
and injudicious method. Tn the neighbourhood of 
Berwick, it is uſed in their compound dunghills, with 
fold-yard, ſtable-dung, and earth.; and in that man- 
ner an immenſe quantity of dung is produced by ſuch 

farmers as are ſituated near the ſea. It is remar | 
that ſuch farmers as uſe the ſea- weed properly, have 
their lands in ſuch hear: as ſeldom to have occaſion 
for a fallow to reſtore their freſhneſs. This ſpecies of 


manure is experimentally found to be excellent for gar- 


dens, as it not only enriches the ground, but deſtroys 
all the kinds of vermin. | | 
Sea-Wlf. bee AnarRnHicas. | . 
South- SEA. See Paciric Ocean, and Souru- Ses. 
SEAL, a puncheon, piece af metal, or other mat- 
ter, uſually either round or oval; whereon are engra- 
ven the arms, device, &c. of ſome prince, ſtate, com- 
munity, magiſtrate, or private perſon, often with a2 
legend or inſcription; the impreſſion whereof in wax 
ſerves to make acts, inftruments, &c. authentic. 
The uſe of ſeals, as a mark of authenticity to let- 
ters and other inſtruments in writing, is extremely an- 


cient. We read of it among the Jews and Perſians in 


the earlieſt and moſt ſacred records of hiſtory. And 
in the book of Jeremiah there is a very remarkable 
inſtance, not only of an atteftation by ſeal, but alſo 
of the other uſual formalities attending a Jewiſh pur- 
chaſe. In the civil law alſo, ſeals were the evidence 
of truth, and were required, on the part of the wit- . 
neſſes at leaſt, at the atteſtation of every teſtament. 
But in the times of our Saxon anceſtors, they were 
not much in uſe in England. For though Sir Ed- 
ward Coke relies on an inftance of king £dwyn's ma- 
king uſe of a ſeal about 100 years before the conqueſt, 
yet it does not follow that this was the uſage among 
the whole nation: and perhaps the charter he men- 
tions may be of doubtful authority, from this very cir- 
cumſtance of being ſealed ; fince we are aſſured by all 
our ancient hiftorians, that ſealing was not then in 
common uſe. The method of the Saxons was, for ſuch 
as could write to ſubſcribe their names, and, —_ 
| they 
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to this day keep up, by figning a croſs for their mark 
when unable to write their names. And indeed this 
inability to write, and therefore making a croſs in its 
ſtead, is honeſtly. avowed by Czdwalla, a Saxon king, 
at the end of one of his charters. In like manner, and 
for the ſame unſurmountable reaſon, the Normans, a 
brave but. illiterate nation, at their firſt ſettlement in 
France, uſed the practice of ſealing. only, without 
writing their names: which cuſtom continued when 


learning made its way among them, though the rea- 


ſon. for doing it had ceaſed ; and hence tbe charter of 
Edward the Confeſfor to Weſtminſter: abbey, himſelf 


being brought up in Normandy, was witneſſed only 


by his feal, and is generally thought to be the oldeſt 
ſealed charter of any authenticity in England. At 
the conqueſt, the Norman lords brought over into this 
kingdom their own faſhions; and introduced waxen 
ſeals only, inſtead of the Engliſh method of writing 
their names, and figning with the ſign of the crofs; 
The impreſſions of theſe ſeals were ſometimes a knight 
on horſeback, ſometimes other devices; but coats of 
arms were not introduced into ſeals, nor indeed into 
any other uſe, till about the reign of Richard I. who 
brought them from the eroiſade in the Holy Land, where 
they were firſt invented and painted on the ſhields of 
the knights, to diſtinguiſh the variety of perſons of 
every Chriſtian nation who reſorted thitber, and who 


could not, when clad in complete ſteel, be otherwiſe 


| Known, or aſcertained, 

This neglect of ſigning, and reſting only upon the 
authenticity of ſeals, remained very long among us; 
for it was held in all our books, that ſealing alone was 
ſufficient to authenticate a deed : and ſo the common 
form of atteſting deeds, ** ſealed and delivered,“ con- 
tinues to this day; notwithſtanding the ſtatute 2gth 
Car. II. c. 3. revives the Saxon cuſtom, and cxpreſsly 
directs the ſigning in all grants of lands and many 
other ſpecies of deeds: in which, therefore, ſignin 
ſeems to be now as neceſſary as ſcaling, though it bath 
been ſometimes held that the one includes the other. 

The king's great ſeal is that whereby all patents, 
commiſſions, warrants, &c. coming down from the 
king are ſealed; the keeping whereof is in the hands of 
the lord chancellor. The king's privy-/eal is a ſeal that 
is uſually firſt ſet to grants that are to pals the great ſeal. 

SEAL is alſo uſed for the wax or lead, and the im- 
preſſion thereon, affixed to the thing ſealed. 

An amalgam of mercury with gold, reduced to a 
butyraceous conſiſtence by ſtraining off part of the 
mercury through leather, has been recommended as a 
proper material for taking off the impreſſion of ſeals in 
wax. Ia this ſtate, the compound ſcarce contains one 
part of mercury ta two of gold; yet is of a filver 
whiteneſs, as if there was none of the preciovs metal 
init. In this {tate it grows ſoft on being warmed 
or worked between the fingers; and is therefore pro- 
per for the purpoſe above-mentioned, but is not ſupe- 
rior to ſome amalgams made with the inferior metals, 
as is well known to ſome impoſtors, who have ſold for 
this uſe amalgams of the baſe metals as curious prepa- 
rations of gold, : | 
__ SEALER, an officer in chancery appointed by the 

lord chancellor or keeper of the great ſeal to ſeal the 


I. 86% 
esl, they could write or not, to affix the fign of the croſs : 
Sealer. whieh cuſtom our illiterate vulgar do for the moſt part 


. 
writs and inſtruments there made, in his preſence. 


SEALING, ia architeQure, the fixing a picce of 


wood or iron in a wall with plaſter, mortar, cement, 
lead, or other ſolid binding. For ſtaphes, hinges, and 
joints, plaſter is very proper. | 

SEalinG-Wax. See Wax. 

SEAM or Seme of corn, is a meaſure of eight 
buſhels. | | 

SEAM of Glaſr, the quantity of 120 pound, or 24 
ſtones, each five pounds weight. The ſeam of wood 
is an horſe-load, | 

SEAM, in mines, the ſame with a vein or ſtratum of 
metal. z a | 

SEAMEN, ſuch perſons as are reſerved to ſerve the 
king or others, at ſea; who may not depart without 
licence, &c. See Mazirtins State. | 

Seamen fighting, quarrelling, or making any diſturb- 
ance, may be puniſhed by the commiſſioners of the navy 
with fine and impriſonment. Regiſtered ſeamen are 


exempted from ſerving in any parith, office, &c. and are 


allowed bounty-money beſide their pay. By the law of 
merchants, the feamen of a veſſel are accountable 
to the maſter or commander, the maſter to the 
owners, and the owners to the merchants, for damage 
ſuſtained either by negligence or otherwiſe. Where 
a ſeaman is hired for a voyage, and he deferts before 
it is ended, he ſhall loſe his wages; and in caſe a ſhip 


be loſt in a ſtorm, the feamen loſe their wages, as well 


as the owners their freight. 


Meant of preſerving the Health of S Rau. There is 


fcarce any article of more importance to a commercial 
nation than this, as by means of its ſeamen every 
fuch nation is not only enriched, but defended 
from its enemies. Seamen are ſubject to putrid diſ- 


orders from many cauſes, the principal of which: are 


the want of cleanlineſs, the bad air in ſhips, and the 
putrid proviſions which they are often obliged in long 
voyages to feed upon. So exceedingly fatal were the 
difeaſes produced from theſe cauſes formerly, that 
when the firſt Eaſt- India veſſels ſailed, three of them 


| ſuffered fo much from the ſcurvy by the time they had 


got only three degrees beyond the line, that the 
merchants who had embarked on this adventure were 
obliged to do duty as common failors ; and out of 


their complement of 480 men there died in all 105. 


Sir Richard Hawkins alfo, an intelligent and experi- 
enced officer who lived about that time, relates, that 
« in 20 years, during which he had uſed the ſea, he 
could give an account of 10,000 mariners who had 
periſhed by the ſeurvy alone.” We have alſo a firi- 
king inſt ance of the fatal effects of the ſcurvy in lord 
Anſon's celebrated voyage round the world. Soon 
after he had paſſed the ſtraits of Le Maire, this 
diſeaſe began to appear among his men; and by the 
time that the Centurion bad advanced a little way on 
her voyage, 47 had died of it in his ſhip ; and there 
were but few- on board who had not in ſome degree 
been affected, though they had ſcarce been eight 
months from England. In the ninth month, when 
ſtanding for the iſland of Juan Fernandez, the Cen- 
turion loſt double that number; and the mortality went 
on at ſo great a rate, that, before they arrived there, 
ſhe had lott upwards of 200, and at laſt could muſter 
no more than fix men in a watch cap#ble of doing 
duty. The other ſhips ſuffered in the fame propor- 

| | 40 G 2 tion. 
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After having reached the iſland, the crews 
quickly recovered their health : but they had continued 
only a ſhort time at ſea when the ſame fatal diſtemper 
broke out again; and before the Centurion, which 
now contained the ſurvivors" of all the three crews, 
had got the length of the iſland of Tinian, more than 
four-fifths of the original complement were deſtroyed. 
However, it is probable that this extreme mortality 
was not occaſioned by the ſcurvy alone; but that it 
was gonjoined with that putrid and peſtilential diſtem- 
per called the Jail or hoſpital fever x. But whether 
this was the caſe or not, it is certain that both theſe 
diſtempers originate from putrefaction, and the ſame 
cauſes which prevent the ſcurvy will alſo prevent the 
Jail- fever. | VVV | 
How great is the contraſt between this fatal voyage 
of lord Anfon, and that of captain Cook, who, “ with 
a company of 118 men, performed a voyage of three 
years and 18 days, throughout all the climates, from 
52 north to 71 ſouth, with the loſs of only one man 
by a diſtemper ;” and even this one, of a phthifis 
pulmonalis, or conſumption of the lungs, of which he 
would in all probability have died though he had re- 
mained at land! As this far exceeds any thing of 


the kind ever known before, it is evident, that the 


means uſed by captain Cook for the preſervation of 


his mariners muſt be looked upon as the beſt for pre- 
ſerving the health of ſeamen that ever have been found 
out ; for which reaſon-we ſhall in this article give a 
ſummary account of theſe means. | 
The ſhips, beſides being fitted up in the completeſt 
manner for reſiſting the dangers of the ſea, were ſup- 
plicd with ſeveral kinds of proviſions different from 


thoſe vſually furniſhed. They had wheat inſtead of 


oatmeal ; ſugar inſtead of oil: they had alſo malt; 
ſour krout, ſalted cabbage ; portable broth ; ſalep ; 


marmalade of carrots ; and inſpiffated juice of wort 


and beer. Some of theſe had before been found highly 


antiſcorbutic ; and others were ſent out by way of ex- 


periment, particularly the two laſt, From the malt 


was made ſweet wort, which by Dr Macbride was re- 


which Jaſt it reſembles both in taſte and colour. 


commended as a powerful antiſcorbutic ; and was given 
from five to ſix pints a-day, as the ſurgeon thought 
neceſſary. Sour krout is cabbage cut ſmall ; to which 
is put a little falt, fome juniper-berries, and anniſeeds. 
It is then fermented, and afterwards packed cloſe in 
caſks; in which ſtate it will Keep good for a long 
time. The allowance for each man was two pounds 
a-week; but was increaſed or diminiſhed according to 


_ circumſtances. Salted cabbage is the vegetable cut to 


pieces and ſalted down in caſks, by which means it 
may be preſerved for a long time. Portable broth is 


made from the ligamentous and mucilaginous parts of 
beef boiled down into a kind of glue, and afterwards 


diluted with boiling water. Salep and rob of lemons 
and oranges were uſed only for the ſick and ſcorbutic 
who were under the care of the ſurgeon. 
of carrots is the juice of yellow carrots inſpiſſated*till 
it becomes of the conſiſtence of honey or treacle, 


It 
was recommended by baron Storſch of Berlin as a very 


| beer antiſcorbutic. The inſpiſſated juice of wort and 


eer were invented ſome years ago by Mr Pelham 


ſecretary to the commiſſioners of the victualling - office, 


This gentleman. conſidered, that if the juice of malt, 
either as beer or wort, was inſpiſſated by evaporation, 
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Marmalade 
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it was probable that it would keep good at ſea; and if 
ſo, that a ſupply of beer might be had at any time, 
by mixing it with water. Mr Pelbam's experiments 
ſucceeded ſo well, that the commiſſioners cauſed 3r 
half-barrels of this juice to be prepared; and ſent out 
along with captain Cook's ſhips for a trial; 19 on 
board the Reſolution, and 12 on board the Adventure, 
They were alſo 3 with fiſhing-nets, lines, and 


hooks of every kind, for catching fiſh, wherever that: 
was practicable. | 


Seamen.” 


— 


The general ſucceſs of theſe articles and precautions 


has already been mentioned. With regard to parti- 


as ſhowed the leaſt ſymptom of the ſcurvy, and even 
to ſuch as ſeemed inclined to it, ſweet wort was given 
from one to two or three pints a-day each man; or in 
ſuch proportion as the ſurgeon thought neceſſary, 
which ſometimes amounted to three quarts. © This,“ 
ſays he, “ is without doubt one of the beſt antiſcor- 
butic medicines hitherto diſcovered ; and will, with 
proper attention to other things, I am perſuaded, 
prevent the ſcurvy from making any great progreſs 


culars, captain Cook tells us, that to ſuch of the men 


for a conſiderable while. But I am not altogether of 


opinion that it will cure it at ſea. Sour krout is not 
only a wholeſome vegetable food, but in my opinion 
highly antiſcorbutic, and it ſpoils not by keeping. 
A pound of this was ſerved to each man, when at ſea, 
twice a-week, or oftener, as was thought neceſſary. 
An ounce of portable broth for each man, or ſuch 
other proportion as circumftances pointed out, was 
boiled in their peaſe, three days in the week; and 
when we were in places where vegetables were to be 
got, it was boiled with them and wheat or oatmeal 
every morning for breakfaſt, and alſo with peaſe and freſh 
vegetables for dinner. It enabled us to make ſeveral 
nouriſhing and wholeſome meſſes, and was the means 
of making the people eat a greater quantity of vege- 
tables than otherwiſe they would have done. The 
ſurgeon made uſe of rob of lemons and oranges ia 
many caſes with great ſucceſs. We were certainly 
gainers by the exchange of wheat inſtead of oatmeal, 
and ſugar inſtead of oil. Sugar, I apprehend, is a 
very good antiſcorbutic; whereas oil, ſuch as the navy 
1s uſually ſupplied with, I am of opinion, has a con- 
trary effect. 


« But the introduction of the moſt ſalutary articles, 


either as proviſions or medicines, will generally prove 


unſucceſsful, unleſs ſupported by certain regulations, 


On this principle, many years experience, together 


with ſome hints I had from Sir Hugh Palliſer, cap- 


tains Campbell, Wallis, and other intelligent officers, 


enabled me to lay a plan whereby all was to be go- 
verned. Si | | | 

«© The crew were at three watches, except upon 
ſome extraordinary occaſions. By this means they 
were not ſo much expoſed to the weather as if they » 
been at watch and watch; and had generally dry 


clothes to ſhift themſelves when they happened to get 


wet. Care was alſo taken to expoſe them as little as 
poſſible to wet weather. Proper methods were uſed 
to keep. their perſons, hammocks, bedding, cloaths, 
&c. conſtantly clean and dry. Equal care was taken 
to keep the ſhip clean. and dry between decks. Once 
or twice a-week ſhe was aired with fires; and when 
this could not be done, ſhe was. ſmoked with gun- 
powder, mixed with vinegar or water. I had _ 

| re- 
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the well, which was of great uſe in purifying the air 


in the lower parts of the ſhip. To this and to clean- 
lineſs, as well in the ſhip as among the people, too 


great attention cannot be paid; the leaſt neglect oc- 
caſions a putrid and diſagreeable ſmell below, which 
nothing but fires will remove. Proper attention was 
paid to the ſhip's coppers, ſo that they were kept con- 
{tantly clean. The fat which boiled out of the ſalt- 
beef and pork I never ſuffered to be given to the peo- 
ple, being of opinion that it promotes the ſcurvy. 

« I was careful to take in water wherever it was to 
be got, even when we did not want it; becauſe I look 
upon freſh water from the ſhore to be more wholeſome 
than that which has been kept for ſome time on board 
a ſhip. 
a but had always plenty for every neceſſary 
purpoſe. Navigators, indeed, cannot in general ex- 
pect, nor wonld they wiſh to meet, with ſuch advanta- 
ges in this reſpect as fell to my lot. The nature of 
our voyage carried us into very high latitudes : but 
the hardſhips and dangers inſeparable from that ſitua- 
tion were in ſome degree compenſated by the fingu- 
lar felicity we enjoyed of extracting inexhauſtible ſup- 
plies of freſh water from an ocean ſtrewed with ice. 

« We came to few places where either the art of 
man, or the bounty of nature, had not provided ſome 
ſort of refreſhment or other, either in the animal or 
vegetable way. It was my firſt care to procure what- 
ever of any kind could be met with, by every means 
in my power, and to oblige our people to make uſe 
thereof both by my example and authority; but the 
benefits arifing from refreſhments of any kind ſoon be- 
came ſo abvious, that I had little occafion to recom- 
mend the one or to exert the other.” - 

In lord Anſon's voyage, thoſe who were ill of the 
ſcurvy found themſelves ſo much refreſhed with the 
' oranges and lemons they met with on the iſland of Ti- 

nian, that theſe fruits have ſince been reckoned the beſt 
antiſcorbutics in the world, and vaſt advantages were 
imagined to ariſe from the rob or extract of the juices 
of theſe fruits, if ſhips could be ſupplied with them in 
ſufficient quantity. Captain Cook was ſupplied with. 


ſome quantity; but his opinion is very different. In 
a letter to Sir John Pringle, dated July 7th 1776, he 


has the following paragraph: * I entirely agree with 
you, that the dearneſs of the rob of lemons and of 
oranges will hinder them from being furniſhed 1n large 
quantities: but I do not think this ſo neceſſary ;. tor 
though they may aſſiſt other things, I have no great 
opinion of them alone. Nor have Ja higher opinion 
of vinegar :. my people had it very ſparingly during 
the lait voyage; and towards the latter part of it, 
none at all; and yet we experienced no ill effects from 
the want of it. The cuitom of waſhing the inſide of 
the ſhip with vinegar. I ſeldom obſerved, thinking that 
fire and ſmoke anſwered the purpoſe much better.” — 
For further particulars relating to the means of pre- 
vention and cure of the ſcurvy, ſee the article Mepi- 
CINE, n? 448. JE | | 

On the whole, it is eaſy to obſerve, that the ſame 
means which are neceſſary for the preſervation of health 
at land, will alſo preſerve it at ſea; and without theſe 
the beſt medicines are ineffectual. The whole indeed 
may. be comprehended under the following articles, 
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geamen. frequently a fire made in an iron pot at the bottom of 
—— 


Of this eſſential article we were never at an 


3 B 


1. Plenty of wholeſome food and drink. 2. Pure air. 721 89 
3. Dry and warm lodging. 4. Moderate exerciſe, 8% ©, 


without exceſſive fatigue or want of ſleep. If the pro- 
viſions which ſhips carry out along with them would 
keep ſound throughout the whole time of the voyage, 
there would be no more occaſion for an exact regimen. 
at ſea than at land; but as the proviſions neceſſarily ſpoil 
and become putrid in long ſea- voyages, we are thence 
obliged to uſe large quantities of antiſeptics, in order 
to correct that putrid tendency.—On land there is 
commonly a free circulation of air; and therefore the 


maladies which partly enſue from confined and putrid 


air in ſhips, have been thought to ariſe from ſome ma- 
lignant quality in the ſea-air itſelf: but if a proper 
circulation of air is produced throughout all the parts 


of the ſhip, either by ventilation or otherwiſe, the ſea- 
air is found to be equally wholeſome with that of = 
nay, Where the land-air is confined, as in jails and 


hoſpitals, it is found. to produce diſeaſes worſe than 
even the ſcurvy. Laſtly, if a perſon at land indulges 
himſelf in ſloth and uncleanneſs, if his habitation is 
damp and dirty, he will very probably loſe his health; 


and it is not to be wondered at if he ſhould do the ſame 
in ſimilar circumſtances at ſea. 


The means, then, of 
preſerving the health of ſeamen are, beſides an at- 
tention to the purity of the air, the cleanlineſs of, the 
ſhip and crew, the laying in a ſufficient ſtock of whole- 
ſome proviſions, which will keep as long as poſſible, 
and renewing them as frequently as an opportunity 
can be found. And as drink. is an article as effential 


to the preſervation of health as food, a method of pro- 
curing a conſtant ſupply of pure uncorrupted water at 


ſea mult certainly be an object of the utmoſt import- 


ance; for which ſee the articles ( Fre/hening) Sea-Wa- 


ter, and WaTER (preſerving it from putrefaction at ſea). 
SEAPOYS, a name given to Indian foldiers who 
ſerve after the European manner. It is applied only 
to the natives of the Eaſt Indies. 
SEARCLOTH, or CexecLoTH, in ſurgery, a 
form of external remedy ſomewhat harder than an un- 
guent, yet ſofter than an emplaſter, though it is fre- 
quently uſed both for the one and the other. The 
cerecloth is always ſuppoſed to have wax in its com- 
poſition, which diſtinguiſhes and even denominates it. 


In effect, when a liniment or unguent has wax enough. 


in it, it does not differ from a cerecloth. 


SEASIN, in a ſhip,/the name of a rope by which 
the boat rides by the ſhip's ſide when in harbour, &c. 


SEASONS, in coſmography, certain portions or 


quarters of the year diſtinguiſhed by the figns which. 


the ſun then enters, of by the meridian altitudes of 
the ſun ; conſequent on which are different tempera- 


tures of the air, different works in tillage, &. The 


year is divided into four ſeaſons; ſpring, ſummer, au- 

tumn, and winter.. | 
SEBASTIAN, ST. a handſome, populous, and 
ſtrong town of Spain, in the province of Guipuſcoa, 
with a good and well-frequented harbour. It is ſeat- 
ed at the foot of a mountain; and the harbour ſecu- 
red by two moles, and a narrow entrance for the ſhips. 
The town is ſurrounded with a double wall, and to 1 
ſea · ſide is fortified with baſtions and half moons. The 
ſtreets are long, broad, and ſtraight, and paved with 
white flag - tones. At the top of the mountain is a- 
citadel, with a garriſon well-furniſhed with * 
* 


0 


Sebaſtiano, The town carries on a confiderable trade, the greateſt 


Sccale. 


reckon to be the beſt in Europe. 


part of which conſiſts of iron and ſteel, which ſome 
They al fo deal in 
wool, which comes from old Caſtile. W. Long. I. 59. 
N. Lat. 43. 23. The capital of Brafil in South A- 
merica is likewiſe ealled Sebaſtian. | | 
SEBASTIANO, called De/ Piamòo, from an of- 
fice in the lead mines given him by Pope Clement VII. 
was an eminent Venetian painter, born in 1485. He 
was firſt a diſciple of old Giovanni Bellino; continued 
his ſtudies under Giorgione; and having attained an 
excellent manner of colouring, went to Rome, where 


he inſinuated himfelf into the favour of Michael An- 


gelo. He has the name of being the firſt who invent - 


ed the art of preparing plaſter-walls for oil-painting > 


but was ſo ſlow and lazy in his work, that other hands 
were often employed to finiſh what he began. He 
died in 1547. 

SECALE, Ry; a genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. There are 
four ſpecics, the molt remarkable of which is the ce- 
realia, or common rye cultivated in our fields. See 
AGRICULTURE, n“ 112.—114. 

Rye is next in price to wheat, which, though in- 
ferior to it in many reſpects, in ſome others it very 
much reſembles. It riſes higher than wheat ; the ear 
is ſmaller, with ſhorter, ſharper, and rougher awas ; 
the grain is leſs in ſize, thinner and darker ; the root 
not {o buſhy as that of wheat, and therefore does not 


ſo much exhauſt the ſoil; it is earlier in the ear by a 


month. It is next in weight to wheat, the buſhel be- 
ing from 56 to 59 pounds; where they allow nine 
pecks to a buſhel, it ſometimes reaches to 67 pounds. 
In ſeveral places this grain with an early kind of 
wheat are ſown and reaped. together. This mixed 
corn is commonly called 2ra/tin (wiſcellane) and alſo 
mung corn or munk-corn, corruptly for nn. corn, be- 
cauſe bread made of it was commonly eat in mona- 
feriess Profeſſor Bradley aſſures us, that this was 
the ſweeteſt and moiſteſt bread he ever taſted. Many 
others are of the ſame opinion in this reſpet. But in 
the article of bread, we are at preſent rather governed 
by the fight than the taſte. The general uſe of rye is for 
bread, of which there was much more formerly eaten 
than at preſent, and yet there is ſtill more of it con- 
fumed in this way than of barley. Mr King eſtimates 
the produce of rye in his time at 10,000,000 of buſhels, 
We grow at preſent 8,509,216 buſhels, of which 
7,992,000 are ſpent in bread, 284,000 are conſumed 
in other uſes, and 269,216 buſhels are annually ex- 


ported. This amounts to 283, 798 J.; whereas in the 


laſt century, though we grew more, we imported con- 
ſiderable quantities, and conſequently che nation gains 
very confiderably by this grain. Rye-bread, in the 
opinion of good judges, is rather unwholeſome than 
unpleaſant. It is conceived to be of very difficult di- 


geſtion, and therefore only fit for hard- working and 


laborious people. Beſides this, it is black, heavy, 
and by no means pleaſing to thoſe who are not uſed to 
it; but, as appears from their continving in the uſe 
of it, very acceptable, and agrees with ſuch as have 
been accuſtomed to it from their youth. But 


this grain, being mixed with. wheat, is thought 


from its-clammineſs, to contribute to keep the bread 


(4) Sec Phil. Tranſ. Ne 130. p. 753, lt is a mot horrid diſtemper, ending frequently in an incurable gangrene. 
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made of it long moiſt, to give it an agreeable flavour, 
and to make it go farther, and to ſave the trouble of 
frequent baking. It yields a great deal of fine and 
ſtrong ſpirit, and ſame ufe is made of it by the tanners. 
Upon the whole, as the chief confumption of rye 
was in bread, and as for more than half a century patt 
this has been continually diminiſhing, fo we at preſent 
grow leſs of it than in times paſt, though we export 


more of it than we formerly did. It may, however, 
deferve ſome conſideration, whether for ſeveral weighty 


reaſons the culture of this grain ſhould not be more at- 
tended to and encouraged; and, amongſt others, for 


Seeant 


Se ceders, 


theſe that follow: Becaufe it will grow almoſt every 


where, and on any ſoil, not only with little trouble, 


but, which is a circumſtance not unworthy of notice, 
with leſs danger of failing thaw any other crop: Be- 
cauſe, though leſs. eaten than in former times, yet it 
is ſtill in great eſteem abroad, and eſpecially in the 
northern parts of Europe, where the conſumprion of it 
is large, and it ſells at a confiderable price: and, laſtly, 
Becauſe our rye is thought wholefome, and much lefs, 


if indeed at all, expoſed to that dreadful and deplo- 


rable malady the French call ergo? (A), which fre- 
quently renders the cating it very dangerous and de- 
{iruQive, not to man only, but to all animals; and of 
courſe our rye from this fortunate circumſtance will 
erve a preference in foreign markets, 
SECANT, in geometry, is a lice that cuts 
ther, or divides it into two partes. 
SECEDERS, a ſect of Preſbyterians, who diſſent- 
ed from the eſtabliſhed church of Scotland in the year 
The following circumſtance gave riſe to this 
ſet. Meſſrs Erſkine, Wilſon, Moncrieff, and Fiſher, 
miniſters of the church of Scotland, obſtinately refu- 
ſed, for ſeveral years, to obey the deciſions of the Ge- 
neral Aſſembly with regard to the ſettlement of mini- 
ſters agrecably to the law of patronage: For this open 
contempt of authority, the affembly, after many and 
repeated admonitions, were at laſt obliged to eject 
them from their reſpective charges. Theſe four cler- 
gymen, when they ſaw matters carried this length, 
immediately complained of perſecution; profeſſed un- 


ano- 


common ſanctity and auſterity of manners; and cried 


out that the church was over- run with various errors, 
ſuch as, a compliance with the law of patronage; the 
tenderneſs of the aſſembly to profeſſors Simpſon - and 
Campbell, who were accuſed of Arian and Arminian 
herefies ; and a number of practical deviations from 
the covenanted reformation of Scotland: They even 


inveighed againft the conduQ of the government for 


their ready admiſſion of malignant and wicked men in- 
to places of truſt in the army and ſtate; for the looſe 
and unlimited reſtoration of Charles II. to the throne ; 
for the reſtoration of Prelacy in England, which had 
been ſolemaly abjured : for reſtoring the ſuperſtitious 
Chriſtmas vecance ; for the repeal of the penal laws 
againſt witches, &c. &c. Theſe things, joined to the 
popular talents of ſome of the above minitters, alarmed 
the minds of many well-meaning people, and in a few 


years procured a numerous train of followers, Elated 


with this unexpected ſucceſs, they ſoon ſplit into two 
parties. The chief point of conteſt among the lead- 


ers of this ſect was concerning the lawfulneſs of what - 


is called the burgeſs-oath ; and hence the one party 
have 


* 


1 


S1ckentorf have ever fince been called Burghers; and the other 


ft Anfiburphers. N 
E SECK ENDORF (Guy Lewis de), a very learn- 


\ 


ed German, deſcended from ancient and noble fami- 


lies, was born at Avrache in Franconia in 1626. He 
was a good Imguift, learned in law, hiſtory, and di- 
vinĩty; and is ſaid to have been a tolerable painter and 
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engraver. He was honourably employed by ſeveral of 


the German princes; and died counſellor of (tate to Fre- 
deric TIT. elector of Brandenburg, and chancellor of 
the univerſity of Halle, in 1692. He wrote many 
books, particularly, A hiftory and defence of the 


Lutheran religion,” 2 vols folio, Frankfort, 1602, in 


Latin. 


SECOMIZ, in naturs] . the name of a ge- 


nus of foſſils, of the claſs of ſeptꝭxiæ; the characters of 


which are, That they are bodi a duſſcy hue; di- 


vided, by ſepta or partitions of a ſparry matter, into 


| ſeveral more or leſs regular portions; of a moderately 


known amon 


firm tex ture; not giving fire with ſtee] ; but ferment- 
ing with acid menſtrua, and eaſily calcining. The 
ſeptariz of this genus are of all others the moſt com- 
mon, and are what have been known by the little ex- 
preſſive or miſtaken names of the waxen vein, or ludus 
Helmontii. We have many ſpecies of theſe bodies 
ns. Of the whitiſh or browniſh, we 
have 13; of the yellowiſh, five; and of the ferrugineous 
Ones, four. | e 

SECOND, in geometry, chronology, &c. the Goth 
part of a prime or minute, whether of a degree or of 
an hour. 5 

SECOND, in muſic, one of the mufical intervals; be- 
ing only the difference between any ſound and the next 


neareſt ſound, whether above or below it. 


Second Major, in muſic. See INTER VRT. 

Second Minor, in muſie. See INTERVAL. 

Srcoxp-Sight, a peculiar faculty, aſcribed to ſome 
of the inhabitants of the Highlands of Scotland, by 
which they are ſaid to foretel certain events before 
they come to paſs, Some have denied, and others af- 
firmed, the exiſtence of this gift; inſtead of troubling 
our readers with the various accounts which they give 
of it, we ſhall prefent them with the following obſer- 
vations upon this ſubject by Dr Beattie of Aberdeen, 
whoſe account of the fecond- ſight appears to us rational 
and well founded. | 

The Higblands of Scotland are a pictureſque, but 
2 melancholy country. Long tratts of mountainous de- 


| fart, covered with dark heath, and often obſcured by 


miſty weather; narrow valleys, thinly mhabited, and 
bounded by precipices reſounding with the fall of tor- 
rents; a ſoil ſo rugged, and a climate fo dreary, as in 
many parts to admit neither the amuſements of pa- 
fiurage, nor the labours of agriculture ; the mournful 
daſhing of waves along the friths and lakes that inter- 
fect the country; the portentous noiſes which every 
change of the wind and every increaſed diminution of 
the waters is apt to raiſe in a lonely region full of 
echoes and rocks and caverns; the groteſque and 
ohaftly appearance of ſuch a landſcape by the light of 
the moon: objects like theſe diffuſe a gloom over the 
fancy, which may be compatible enough with occa- 
fional and ſocial merriment, but cannot fail to tinture 


the thoughts of a native in the hour of filence and ſo- 


SEC 


litude, If theſe people, notwithſtanding their refor- Second. 


mation in religion, and more frequent intercourſe with 
firangers, do ſtill retain many of their old ſuperſtitions, 
we need not doubt but in former times they muſt have 
been much more enflaved to the horrors of imagination, 
when beſet with the bugbears of Popery and Paga- 
mim. Moft of their ſuperſtitions are of a melancholy 
calt. That of fecond-fight, by which ſome are ſtill ſup- 
poſed to be haunted, is Gonfidered by themſelves as a 


misfortune, on account of the many dreadful images 


it is faid to obtrude upon the fancy. It is ſaid that 
ſome of the Alpine regions do likewife lay claim to a 
fort of ſecond-figlt, Nor is it wonderful, that per- 
ſons of a lively imayigation, immured in deep foli- 
tude, and ſurrounded with the ſtupendous ſcenery of 
clouds, precipices, and torrents, ſhould dream {even 
when they think themſelves awake) of thoſe few ſtri- 
king ideas with which their lonely lives are diverfified; 
of corpſes, funeral proceſſions, and other ſubjeQs of 
terror; or of marriages, and the arrival of ſtrangers, 
and ſuch like matters of more agreeable curiofity. 

Let it be obſerved alſo, that the ancient Highlan- 
ders of Scotland had hardly any other way of ſupport- 
ing themſelves than by hunting, fiſhing, or war, pro- 
feſſions that ave continually expoſed to fatal acei- 
dents And hence, no doubt, additional horrors 
would often haunt their folitude, and a deeper gloom 
overſhadow the imagination even of the hardieſt na- 
tive, | 

A ſufficient evidence can hardly be fouad for the 
reality of the ſecond: fight, or at leaſt of what is com- 


_ monly underſtood by that term. A treatiſe on the. 


ſubject was publiſhed in the year 1762, in which 
many tales were told of perſons whom the author be- 
heved to have been favoured, or haunted, with theſe 
illuminations; but moſt of the tales were trifling and 
ridiculous ; and the whole work betrayed, on the part 


of the compiler, fuch extreme credulity, as could not 


fail to prejudiſe many readers againſt his ſy ſt 


That any of thefe viſionaries are apt to be\ſwayed 


in their declarations by ſiniſter views, we will nat ſay; 


but this may be ſaid with confidence, that none but ig- | 


norant people pretend to be gifted in this way. And 
in them it may be nothing more, perhaps, than ſhort 
fits of Tudden fleep or drowſineſs, attended with lively 
dreams, and ariſing from ſome bodily diſorder, the ef- 
feQ of idle neſs, low ſpirits, or a gloomy imagination. 
For it is admitted, even by the molt credulous H gh- 
landers, that as knowledge and induſtry are propega- 
ted in their country, the ſecond-fight diſappears in 
proportion; and nobody ever laid claim to the facul- 
ty who was much employed in the intercourſe of ſocial 
life. Nor w it at all extraordinary, that one Hhovuld have 
the appearance of being awake, and ſhould even think 


one's felf ſo, during thoſe fits of doſing ; that they 


ſhould come on ſuddenly, and while one is engaged in 
ſome bufineſs. The ſame thing happens to perſops 
much fatigued, or long kept awake, who frequently 
fall afſeep for a moment, or for a long ſpice, while 
they are ſtanding, or walking, or riding on horſeback. 
Add but a lively dream to this lumber, and (which is 
the frequent effect of diſcaſe) take away the conſeiouſ- 
neſs of having been aflcep, and a ſuperſtitious man may 
eaſily miſtake his dream for a waking viſion ; * 

. how- 
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second however, is ſoon forgotten when no ſubſequent occur- 
fi rence recals it to his memory; but which, if it ſhall be 
Secretary” thought to-reſemble any future event, exalts the poor 
dreamer into a Highland prophet. This conceit makes 

him more recluſe and more melancholy than ever; and 

ſo feeds his diſeaſe, and multiplies his viſions : which, 

if they are not diſſipated by bufineſs or ſociety, may 
continue to haunt him as long as he lives; and which, 

in their progreſs through the neighbourhood, receive 

| ſome new tinctures of the marvellous from every mouth 
that promotes their circulation. As to the propheti- 

cal nature of this ſecond-fight, it cannot be admitted 

at all. That the Deity ſhould work a miracle 1n or- 

der to give intimation of the frivolons things that theſe 

tales are made up of, the arrival of a ſtranger, the 


nailing of a coffin, or the colour of a ſuit of cloaths; 


and that theſe intimations ſhould be given for no end, 
and to thoſe perſons only who are idle and ſolitary, 
who ſpeak Galic, or who live among mountains and 
deſarts, is like nothing in nature or providence that we 
are acquainted with; and muſt therefore, unleſs it 
were confirmed by ſatisfaQory proof (which is not the 
caſe), be rejected as abſurd and incredible. 
Theſe viſions, ſuch as they are, may reaſonably 
enough be aſcribed to a diſtempered fancy. And that 
in them, as well as in our ordinary dreams, certain ap- 
pearances ſhould, on ſome rare occalions, reſemble 


certain events, is to be expected from the laws of 


chance; and ſeems to have in it nothing more marvel- 
Jous or ſupernatural, than that the parrot, whe deals 
out his ſcurrilities at random, ſhould ſometimes hap- 
pen to ſalute the paſſenger by his right appellation. 
SECONDARY, an general, ſomething that acts 


as ſecond or in ſubordination to another. 


SEconDarY Pualitic: of Bodies. See METarnvsICS, 


' 


no 32, 35. | 
_ | SECONDAT. See MonTEesqu1tv. 


SECRETARY, an officer who, by his maſter's 
orders, writes letters, diſpatches, and other inftruments, 


there are ſeveral kinds; as, 1. Secretaries of ſtate, 
who are officers that have under their management and 
direction the molt important affairs of the kingdom, 
and are obliged conſtantly to attend on the king : 
they receive and diſpatch whatever comes to their 
hands, either from the crown, the church, the army, 
private grants, Pardons, diſpenſations, &c. as likewiſe 


petitions to the ſovereign, which, when read, are re- 


turned to them; all which they diſpatch according to 

the king's direction. They have authority to commit 
« perſons for treaſon, and other offences againſt the ſtate, 
as conſervators of the peace at common law, or as ju- 
tices of the peace throughout the kingdom. They 
are members of the privy-council, which is ſeldom 
or never held without- one of them being preſent. 
As to the buſineſs and correſpondence in all parts of 
this kingdom, it is managed by either of the ſecreta- 
ries without any diſtinction; but with reſpe& to fo- 
reign affairs, the buſineſs is divided into two provinces 


or departments, the ſouthern and the northern, com- 


prehending all the kingdoms and ftates that have any 
intercourſe with Great Britain ; each ſecretary recei- 


ving all letters and addreſſes from, and making all diſ- 


patches to, the ſeveral princes and ſtates comprehended 
in his province. Ireland and the Plantations are un- 
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der che direction of the elder ſecretary, who has the Secretion 

ſouthern province, which alſo comprehends France, 

Italy, Switzerland, Spain, Portugal, and Turkey: Sor. 

the northern province includes the Low Countries, 

Germany, Denmark, Sweden, Poland, and Muſcovy. 

Each of the ſecretaries has an apartment in all the 

royal houſes, both for their own accommodation and 

their officers ; they have alſo a table at the king's 

charge, or elſe board-wages. The two ſecretaries 

for Britain have -each two under ſecretaries, and one 

chief clerk ; with an uncertain number of other clerks 

and tranſlators, all wholly depending on them. To 

the ſecretaries of ſtate belong the cuſtody of that ſeal 

properly called the /gnet, and the direction of two 

other offices, one called the paper-office, and the other 

the /ignet-office. 2. Secretary of an embaſſy, a perſon 

attending an ambaſſador, for writing diſpatches rela- 

ting to the negociation. There is a great difference 

between the ſecretary of an embaſly, and the ambaſ- 

baſſador's ſecretary ; the laſt being a domeſtic or me- 

nial of the ambaſſador, and the firſt a ſervant or mini- 

ſter of the prince. 3. The ſecretary of war, an officer 

of the war- office, who has two chief clerks under him, 

the laſt of which is the ſecretary's meſſengers. There 

are alſo ſecretaries in moſt of the other offices. | 
SECRETION, in the animal œconomy, the ſepa- 

ration of ſome fluid mixed with the blood by means of 

the glands. See the article GLAND.— In the bodies 

of animals we obſerve a great number of juices of dif- 

ferent natures, viz. the blood, lympha, ſaliva, ſtomach- 


liquor, inteftinal juices, pancreatic juice, bile, urine, 


&c. and the blood is the general fource of all. Sce 
the articles Boop, Lymen, SALiva, &c. 
SECT), a collective term, comprehending all ſuch 


as follow the doQrines and opinions of ſome famous 
divine, philoſopher, &c. 


SECTION, in general, denotes a part of a divided 
thing, or the diviſion itſelf. Such, particularly, are 


the ſubdiviſions of a chapter; called alſo paragraphs, 
which he renders authentic by his fignet. Of theſe. 


and articles the mark of a ſection is F. 

SECTION, in geometry, denotes a fide or ſurface ap- 
pearing of a body or figure cut by another; or the 
place where lines, planes, &c. cut each other. 

SECTOR, in geometry, is a part of a circle, com- 
prehended between two radii and the arch ; or it is a 
mixed triangle, formed by two radii and the arch of 
a circle. 3 | 85 

Se cron, is alſo a mathematical inſtrument of great 
uſe in, finding the proportion between quantities of 
the ſame kind, as between lines and lines, ſurfaces and 
ſurfaces, &c. for which reaſon the French call it the 
compaſs of proportion. | 5 5 

The great advantage of the ſector above common 
ſcales, &c. is, that it is adapted to all radii, and all 
ſcales, For, by the line of chords, fines, tangents, &c. 
adapted to any radius betwixt the length and breadth 
of the ſector, when opened. Sage | 

The ſector is founded on the fourth propoſition of 
the ſixth book of Euclid, where it is demonſtrated, 
that ſimilar triangles have their homologous fides pro- 
portional; an idea of its foundation or theory may be 
conceived from what follows. Let the lines AB, AC, Plate 
repreſent the two. legs of the ſector, and AD, AE, CCLXVU- 
two equal ſections from the centre. If now the points fe- 2 
BC and DE be connected, the lines BC and DE will 
a | be 


VU. 
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* 
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be parallel: therefore the triangles ADE, and ABC, 
will be ſimilar, and conſequently the ſides AD, DE, 
AB, BC, proportional; that is, as AD: DE: : 
AB : BC; whence, if AD be the half, third, or 
fourth part of AB, DE will be a half, third, or fourth 
part BC. Wbence it follows, that if AD be the chord, 
fine, tangent, &c. of any number of deegres to the ra- 
dius AB, DE will be the ſame to the radius BC. 

Deſcription of the Ss ro. This inſtrument con- 
ſits of two equal legs or rules of braſs, &c. riveted 
together, but ſo as to move eaſily on the rivet: on 
the faces of the inſtrument are placed ſeveral lines; the 
principal of which are the line of equal parts, line of 
chords, line of fines, line of tangents, line of ſecants, 
and line of polygons. 5 

The line of equal parts, called alſo the line of lines, 
marked L, is a line divided into 100 equal parts, and 


where the length of the leg will allow it, each of theſe 


is ſubdivided into halves and quarters. It is found on 
each leg, on the ſame fide, and the diviſions numbered 
I, 2, 3, 4, 5, &c. to 10, which is near the extre- 
mity of each leg. Note, in practice, 1 repreſents ei- 
ther 1, 10, 100, 1000, 10000, &c. as occalion re- 
quires; in which caſe, 2 repreſents 2, 20, 200, 2000, 
20000, &c. and ſo of the reſt. The line of chords, 
marked C on each leg, is divided after the uſual man- 
ner, and numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 60. The 
line'of fines, denoted on each leg by the letter S, is a 


line of natural fines, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 90. 


The line of tangents, denoted on each leg by the let- 
ter T, is a line of natural tangents, numbered 10, 20, 
30, &c. to 45. Beſides which, there is another little 
line of tangents on each leg, commencing at 45% and 
extending to 75, denoted by the letter 1. Line of 
ſecants, denoted on each leg by the letter /, is a line 
of natural ſecants, numbered 10, 20, 30, &c. to 75, 
not commencing at the centre of the inſtrument, but 
at ſome diſtagce therefrom. The line of polygons, 
denoted by the letter Pon each leg, is numbered 4, 
6, 5, &c. to 12, which falls conſiderably ſhort of the 
centre of the inftrament. | 

Beſides theſe lines, which are eſſential to the ſector, 
there are others placed near the outward edges on both 
fides, and parallel thereto; which are in all reſpects 
the ſame as thoſe on Gunter's ſcale, and uſed after the 
Such are the lines of artificial fines 
marked 8, of artificial tangents marked T, and Gun- 
ter's line of numbers marked N; theſe lines do not ex- 
tend to the end of the inſtrument. There are ſome- 
times other lines placed, to fill the vacant ſpaces, 
as the lines of hours, latitudes, and inclination of me- 
ridians, which are uſed the ſame as on the common 
ſcales. | . | 

The lines found by the ſector arc of two kinds, la. 


teral and parallel; the firſt are ſuch as are found by 


ſuppoſe ſeven. 
paſſl's; and ſetting one foot in a divifion of equal 


the ſides of the ſeQor, as AB, AC, (fig. 6.) tbe lat- 
ter ſuch as go acroſs from one leg to the other, as DE, 
BC. Note, the lines are not placed in the ſame or- 
der on all ſectors, but they may be eaſily found by the 
above direct ions. 9 5 

Uſe of the Line ef Equal Parts on the Skcrok. 1. To 
divide a given line into any number of equal parts, 
Take the given line in your com- 


parts, that may be divided by ſeven, for example, 70, 


—_—— © 


whoſe ſeventh part is 10, open the ſector till the other Se 
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Qor, 


oint fall exactly on 70, in the ſame line on the other 


leg. In this diſpoſition, applying one point of the 


compaſſes to 10, in the ſame line, ſhut them till the 
other fall in ro, in the ſame line, on the other leg, and 
this opening will be the ſeventh part of the given line. 
Note, if- the line to be divided be too long to be ap- 
plied to the legs of the ſector, divide only one half or 
one fourth by 7, and the double or quadruple thereof 
will be the ſeventh part of the whole. | 

2. To meaſure the lines of the perimeter of a poly- 
gon, one of which contains a given number of equal 

arts. Take the given line in your compaſſes, and ſet 

it parallel, upon the line of equal parts, to the num- 
ber on each leg expreſſing its length. The ſector re- 
maining thus, ſet off the length of each of the other 
lines parallel to the former, and the numbers each of 
them falls on will expreſs their lengths. 

3. A right line being given, and the number of 
paris it contains, ſuppoſe 120, to take from it a 


ſhorter line, containing any number of the ſame parts, 


ſuppoſe 25. Take the given line in your compaſſes, 
open the ſector till the two feet fall on 120 on each 


leg; then will the diſtance between 25 on one leg, 


and the ſame number on the other, give the line re- 
quired. | | FO 

4. To multiply by the line of equal parts on the 
ſector. Take the lateral diſtance from the centre of the 
line to the given multiplicator ; open the ſector till 
you fit that lateral diſtance to the parallel of 1 and 1, 


or 10 and 10, and keep the ſector in that diſpoſition; 


then take in the compaſſes the parallel diſtance of the 
multiplicand, which diſtance, meaſured Jaterally on 
the ſame line, will give the product required. Thus, 
ſuppoſe it were required to find the product of 8, mul- 
tiplied by 4: take the lateral diſtance from the centre 


of the line to 4 in your compaſſes, 7. e. place one foot 


of the compaſſes in the beginning of the diviſions, and 
extend the other along the line to 4. Open the ſec- 
tor till you fit this lateral diſtance to the parallel of 1 
and 1, or 10 and 16, Then take the parallel diſtance 
of 8, the multiplicand; 3. e. extend the compaſſes from 
8, in this line, on one leg, to 8 in the ſame line'on the 
other; and that extent, meaſured laterally, will give the 
product required. | | 


5. To divide by the line of equal parts on the fee. 


tor. Extend the compaſſes laterally from the begin- 
ning of the line to 1, and open the ſector till you fit 
that extent te the parallel of the diviſor; then take 
the parallel diſtance of the dividend, which extent, 
meaſured in a lateral direction, will give the quotient 
required, Thus, ſuppoſe it was required to divide 36 


by4; extend the compaſſes laterally, the beginning of 


the line to 1, and fit to that extent the parallel of 4, 


the diviſor ; then extend the compaſſes parallel, from 


36 on one leg to 36 on the other, and that ex- 
tent, meaſured laterally, will give 9, the quotient re- 
nired. | . 


ye of the Sine of Chords on the StcToR 1. To 


open the ſector ſo as the two lines of chords may 


make an angle or number of degrees, ſuppoſe 40. 

ake the diſtance from the joint to 40, the number ot 
the degrees propoſed, on the. line of chords; open the 
ſector till the diſtance from 60 to 60, on each leg, be 


equal to the given diſtance of 403 then will the two 


40 H | lines 


Fa, 
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2. The ſe&or being opened, to find the degrees of 
its aperture. Take the extent from 60 to 60, and lay 
it off on the line of chords from the centre; the num- 
ber whereon it terminates will ſhow the degrees, &c. 
required. 5 

3. To lay off any number of degrees upon the cir- 
cumference of a circle. Open the ſector till the di- 
ſtance between 60 and 60 be equal to the radius of the 
given circle; then take the parallel extent of the chord 
of the number of degrees on each leg of the ſector, and 
lay it off on the circumference of the given circle. 
Hence any regular polygon may be eaſily infcribed in 
a given circle, EL ES, Os 
Dee the Line of Polygons on the Stctor. 1. To 

inſcribe a regular polygon in a given circle. Take 
the ſemidiameter of the given circle in the com- 
paſſes, and adjuft it to the number 6, on the line of 
polygons, on each leg of the ſector: then, the ſector 
remaining thus opened, take the diſtance of the two 
equal numbers, expreſſing the number of fides the 
polygon is to have; e. gr. the diſtance from 5 to 5 for 
a pentagon, from 7 to 7 for a heptagon, &c. Theſe 
diſt ances carried about the circumference of the circle, 
will divide it into ſo many equal parts. | ' 

2. To deſcribe a regular polygon, e. gr. a penta- 
gon, on a given right line. Take the length of the 
line in the compaſſes, and apply it to the extent of 
the number 5, 5, on the lines of polygons. The 
ſector thus opened, upon the ſame lines take the ex- 
tent from 6 to 6; this will be the ſemi-diameter of the 
circle the polygon is to be inſcribed in. If then, with 
this diſtance, from the ends of the given line, you de- 
{cribe two arches of a circle, their interſection will be 
the centre of the circle. 

3. On a right line, to defcribe an iſoſceles triangle, 
having the angles at the baſe double that at the ver- 
tex. Open the ſector, till the ends of the given line 
fall on 10 and 10 on each leg; then take the diſtance 
from 6 to 6. This will be the length of the two equal 
fides of the triangle. | 

Uſe of the Lines of Sines, Tangents, and Secants, on the 
Sector, By the ſeveral lines diſpoſed on the ſector, 
we have ſcales to ſeveral radiuſes ; ſo that having a 
length or radius given, not exceeding the length of the 
ſector when opened, we find the chord, fine, &c. 
thereto. e. gr. Suppoſe the chord, fine, or tangent, 
of 10 degrees, to a radius of 3 inches required; make 


3 inches the aperture, between 60 and 60, on the lines 


of chords of the two legs; then will the ſame extent 
reach from45 to 45 on the line of tangents, and from 
90 to 90 on the line of the fines on the other fide ; fo 
that to whatever radius the line of chords is ſet, to the 
ſame are all the others ſet. In this diſpoſition, there- 


fore, if the aperture between 10 and 10, on the lines 


of chords, be taken with the compaſſes, it will give 
the chord of 10 degrees. If the aperture of 10 and 10 
be in like manner taken on the lines of fines, it will 
be the fine of 10 degrees. Laſtly, if the aperture of 10 
and 10 be in like manner taken on the lines of tan- 
gents, it gives the tangent of 10 degrees. | 

If the chord, or tangent, of 70 degrees were re- 
quired; for the chord, the aperture of half the arch, 
viz. 35, muſt be taken, as before; which diſtance, 
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Sector. lines on the ſeQor form an angle of 40 degrees, as was 
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repeated twice, gives the chord of 70 degrees. To Secular” 
find the tangent of 70 degrees to the ſame radius, the Secularizs- 


{mall line of tangents muſt be uſed, the other only 
reaching to 45: making, therefore, 4 inches the 
aperture between 45 and 45 on the ſmall line; the ex- 
tent between 70 and 70 degrees on the ſame, will be 
the tangent of 70 degrees to 3 inches radius. 
To find the ſecant of an arch, make the given ra- 
dius the aperture between © and © on the line of ſe- 
cants : then will the aperture of 10 and 10, or 70 and 
70, on the ſaid lines, give the tangent of 109, or 70®. 
If the converſe of any of theſe things were required, 
that is, if the radius be required, to which a given 
line is the fine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but makin 
the given line, if a chord, the aperture on the line of 
chords, between 10 and 10, and then the ſector will 
ſtand at the radius required; that is, the aperture be- 
tween 60 and 60 on the ſaid line is the radius. Tf 
the given line were a fine, tangent, or ſecant, it is but 
making it the aperture of the given number of de- 
grees; then will the diſtance of go and go on the fines, 


of 45 and 45 on the tangents, of o and © on the ſe- 


cants, be the radius. | 
Aſtronomical Sgcerok. See ASTRONOMICAL Sed7or. 
SECULAR, ſomething which is temporal; in 
which ſenſe the word ſtands oppoſed to eccletiaſtical : 
thus we ſay, ſecular power, ſecular juriſdiction, &c. 
Secular is more peculiarly uſed for a perſon who 
lives at liberty in the world, not ſhut up in a mona- 
ſtery, nor bound by vows, or ſubjected to the particu- 
lar rules of any religious community; in which ſenſe 
it ſtands oppoſed to regular. The Romiſh clergy are 
divided into ſecular and regular. Ft 
SECULAR Gamer, in antiquity, ſolemn games held 
among the Romans once in an age. Theſe games 
laſted three days and as many nights; during which 
time ſacrifices were performed, theatrical ſnews exhi- 
bited, with combats, ſports, &c. in the circus. - The 
occaſion of theſe games, according to Valerius Maxi- 
mus, was to ſtop the progreſs of a plague. The firſt 
who had them celebrated at Rome was Valerius Pub- 
licola, the firſt conſul created after the expulfion of the 
kings. The ceremonies to be obſerved therein were 
found preſcribed in one of the books of the Sibyls. At 
the time of the celebration of the ſecular games, he- 
ralds were ſent throughout all the empire, to intimate 
that every one might come and ſee thoſe ſolemnities 
which he never yet had ſeen, nor was ever to ſee again. 
Authors are not agreed as to the number of years 
wherein theſe games returned, partly becauſe the quan- 
tity of an age or ſeculum among the ancients is not 
known, and partly on other accounts: ſome will have 
it that they were held every hundred years, and that 
the ſeculum or age was our century. | 
SECULAR Poem, a poem ſung or rehearſed at the ſe- 
cular games; of which kind we have a very fine piece 
among the works of Horace, being a ſapphic.ode at 
the end of his epodes. | | 
SECULARIZATION, the act of converting a 
regular perſon, place, or benefice, into a ſecular one. 
Almoſt all the cathedral churches were anciently regu- 
lar, that is, the canons were to be religious; but 
they have been fince ſecularized. For the ſeculariza- 
tion of a regular church, there is required the autho- 
rity of the pope, that of the prince, the biſhop of the 


place, 
Ds 
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gecundines place, the patron, and even the conſent of the peaple. was impaired, and his morals were corrupted, One Sedley 
Religious that want to be releaſed from their vow, ob - of his frolics, however, iſſuing in an inditment and a | 
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Sedum, 


sedley. tain briefs of ſecularization from the pope. heavy fine, Sir Charles took a more ſerious turn, ap- 


SECUNDINES, in anatomy, the © ſeveral coats 
or membranes wherein the fœtus is wrapped up in the 
mother's womb ; as the chorion and amnios, with the 
placenta, &c. n | a: | 

SECUTORES, in antiquity, a kind of gladia- 
tors among the Romans, who fought againſt the ri- 
tiarii. The ſecutores were armed with a ſword and a 
buckler, to keep off the net or nooſe of their antago- 
niſts, and they wore a caſk on their head, 

This was alſo a name given to ſuch gladiators as took 


the place of thoſe Killed in the combat, or who fought. 


the conqueror. we: Sweat | 

SEDAN, a ſtrong town of France in the province 
of Champagne, on the confines of Luxemburg. It is 
one of the keys to the kingdom; and there is a well- 


furniſhed arſenal, and a fine manufactory of woolen 


clothes and ſtuffs. | It is ſeated on the river Marſe, in 
E. Long. 5. 2-/N Ear 4g) teu HS | 

SEDATIVES, in medicine, a general name for 
ſuch medicines as weaken the powers of nature, ſuch 
as veneſection, cooling ſalts, purgatives, &. 
SE DEFENDENDO, in law, a plea uſed for him 
that is charged with the death of another, by alleging 
that he was under a neceſſity of doing what he did in 
his own defence: as that the other aſſaulted him in 
ſuch a manner, that if he had not done what he did, 
he muſt have been in hazard of his own life. See Ho- 
M1C1DE, and MurDER. 9 5 7 . 

SEDIMENT, the ſetilement or dregs of any thing; 
or that 'groſs, heavy part of a fluid body, which, up- 
on reſting, ſinks to the bottom of the veſſel. 


__ SSEDEFY (Sir Charles), an Engliſh poet and wit, 
the ſon of Sir John Sedley of Aylesford in Kent, was 


born about the year 1639. At the reſtoration he came 
to London to join the general jubilee ; and commen- 
ced wit, courtier, poet, and gallant. He was ſo much 
admired, that he became a kind of oracle among the 
poets ; which made king Charles tell him, that Nature 
had given him a patent to be Apollo's viceroy. The 
productions of his pen were ſome plays, and ſeveral 
delicately tender amorous poems, in which the ſoftneſs 
of the verſes was ſo exquiſite, as to be called by the 
duke of Buckingham Sedley's witchcraft, “ There 
were no marks of genius or true poetry to be deſeried, 
(ſay the authors of the Biographia Britannica;) the art 
wholly conſiſted in raifing looſe thoughts and lewd 
defires, without giving any alarm; and fo the poiſon 
worked gently and irreſiſtibly. Our author, we may 
be ſure, did not eſcape the infection of his own art, 
or rather was firſt tainted himſelf before he ſpread the 
infection to others.” -A very ingenious writer of the 
preſent day, however, ſpeaks much more favourably of 
Sir Charles Sedley's writings. “ He ſtudied human 
nature; and was diſtinguiſhed for the art of making 
himſelf agreeable, particularly to the ladies: for the 
verſes of Lord Rocheſter, beginning with, Sedley 


has that prevailing gentle art, &c. ſo often quoted, 


allude not to his writings, but to his perſonal ad- 
dreſs.” ¶ Langhorne's Effuſions, &c. I But while he 
thus grew in reputatioa for wit and in favour with 


the king, he grew poor and debayched ; his eſtate 
N 1 5 
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plied himſelf to buſineſs, and became a member of | If 


parliament,” in which he was a frequent ſpeaker. We 
find him alſo in the Houſe of Commons in the reign 
of James II. whoſe attempts upon the conſtitution he 
vigorouſly withſtood; and he was very active in bringing 
on the revolution. This was thought more extraor- 
dinary, as he had received favours from James. But 


that prince had taken a fancy to Sir Cherles's daugh- 


ter, (though it ſeems ſhe was not very handſome), and, 
in conſequence of his intrigues with her, be created 
Miſs Sedley counteſs of Dorcheſter. This honour, ſo 
far from pleaſing, greatly ſhocked Sir Charles. How- 
ever libertine he himſelf had been, yet he could not bear 
the thoughts of his daughter's diſhonour ; and with 
regard to her exaltation, he only conſidered it as ren- 
dering her more conſpicuouſly infamous. He there- 


fore conceived a hatred for the king; and from this, as 
well as other motives, readily joined to diſpoſſeſs him 


of the throne. A witty faying of Sedley's, on this 
occaſion, is recorded. © I hate ingratitude, (ſaid Sir 
Charles); and therefore, as the king has made my 
daughteracounteſs, I willendeavour to make his daugh- 
ter a queen; meaning the princeſs Mary, married to 
the prince of Orange, who diſpoſſeſſed James of the 
rele the revolution. He lived to the beginning 


of queen Anne's reign; and his works were printed in 


2 vols 8vo, 1719. | 

SEDR, or SgDRE, the high-priefſt of the ſect of 
Ali among the Perſians. The ſedre is appointed by 
the emperor of Perfia, who uſually confers the dignity 
on his neareſt relation. The juriſdiction of the ſedre 


extends over all effects deſtined for pious purpoſes, over 
all moſques, hoſpitals, colleges, ſepulchres, and mo- 


naſteries. He diſpoſes of all ecclefiaſtical employments, 
and nominates all the ſuperiors of religious houſes. His 


deciſions in matters of religion are received as ſo many 


infallible oracles; he judges of all criminal matters in 
his own houſe without appeal. His authority is ba- 
lanced by that of the mudſitehid, or firſt theologue of 
the empire. | . 
SEDUCTION, che act of ſeducing, corrupting, 
or drawing aſide. ad | N 
SEDUCTION of Momen- children. By 4 and 5 of Ph. 
and Mary, c. 8. if any perſon, above the age of four- 
teen, unlawfully ſhall convey or take away any ma 
child unmarried (which is held to extend to baſtards 
as well as to legitimate children) within the age of 
16 years, from the poſſeſſion and againſt the will of her 
father, &c. he ſhall be impriſoned two years, or fined 


at the diſcretion of the juſtices. See the ſtatute, ane 


Black}t. Comment. vol. iv. p. 108, 209. | 
SEDUM, ozrine; a genus of the pentagynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
There are 19 ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable 
are, | h 
1. The telephium, common orpine, or live-long, 
hath a perennial root, compoſed of many knobbed 
tubercles, ſending up ere, round, ſucculent ſtalks, 
branching half Ny ot or two feet high, garniſhed with 
oblong, plane, ſerrated, ſucculent leaves, and the 
Ralks terminated by a leafy corymbus of flowers, of 
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an inhabitant of woods and dry places in England, 


&c. but has been long a reſident of gardens for va - 
riety and medical uſe. | 


2. The anacampſeros, or decumbent ever-green 


Italian orpine, hath a fibrous perennial root, decum- 


bent or trailing ſtalks, wedge-ſhaped entire leaves, 


and the ftalks terminated by a corymbus of purple 


flowers. 3. The rupeftre, rock ſedum, or ſtone-erop and fix. themſelves, and ſpread about very agreeably. 


of St Vincent's rock, hath ſlender, trailing, purple 
ſtalks; ſhort, thick, awl-ſhaped, ſucculent, glaucous 
leaves in cluſters, quinquefariouſſy imbricated round 
the ſtalks, and the ſtalks terminated by roundiſh cy- 
moſe bunches of bright yellow flowers. It grows na- 


turally on St Vincent's rock near Briſtol, and other 
rocky places in Europe. 4. The aizoon, or Siberian 


yellow orpine, hath a tuberculate, fibrous perennial 
root; many upriglit, round, ſucculent ſtalks, a foot 
high; lanceolated, plane, ſerrated, thicktſh leaves; 
and the ſtalks terminated by a cloſe-ſitting cymoſe clu- 
ſter of bright yellow flowers. 5. The reflexum, re- 
flexed ſmall yellow ſedum, or prick-madam, hath a 


lender fibrous perennial root; ſmall trailing ſucculent 
| ſtalks, garniſhed with thick, awl-ſhaped, ſucculent 


leaves ſparſedly, the lower ones recurved, and the ſtalks, 
terminated by reflexed ſpikes of bright yellow flowers. 
It grows naturally on old walls and buildings in Eng- 


land, &c.. 6. The acre, acrid ſedum, common ſtone- 


crop of the wall, or wall-pepper, hath ſmall fibry 
roots, very {lender ſucculent ſtalks four or five inches 
high, very ſmall, ſub-oval, gibbous, ereQ, alternate 
leaves, cloſe together, and the ſtalks terminated by 


trifid-cymoſe bunches of ſmall yellow flowers. This: 


ſort grows abundantly on rocks, old walls, and tops 
of buildings, almoſt every v-here, which often appear 
covered with the flowers in ſummer. 7. The ſexangula- 
ris, or ſexangular ſtone-crop, hath a fibry perennial root; 
thick, ſhort, ſucculent ſtalks; ſmall, ſub-oval, gibbous, 
erect leaves cloſe together, arranged fix ways imbrica- 
tim, and the ſtalks terminated by bunches of yellow 


flowers. It grows on rocky and other dry places in 
England, &c. 8. The album, or white ſtone-crop, 


hath fibry perennial roots; trailing flender ſtalks, fix 
or eight inches long; oblong, obtuſe, ſeſſile, ſpread- 


ing leaves; and the ſtalks terminated by branchy cy- 


mole bunches of white flowers. This grows on old 
walls, rocks, and buildings in England, &c. g. The 
hiſpanicum, or Spaniſh ſedum, hath fibrous perennial 
roots, crowned with cluſters of taper, acute, ſuccu- 
lent leaves ; ſlender ſucculent ſtalks, four or five inches 
high, garniſhed alſo with taper leaves, and terminated 
by downy cymole cluſters. of white flowers. | 

All theſe ſpecies of ſedum are hardy herbaceous ſuc- 
culent perennials, durable in root, but moſtly annual 
in ſtalk, &c. which, rifing in ſpring, flower in June, 


July, and Auguſt, in different ſorts ; the flowers con- 


fiſting univerſally of five ſpreading petals, generally 
crowning the ſtalks numeroufly in corymboſe and cy- 
moſe bunches and ſpikes, appearing tolerably conſpi- 
cuous, and are ſucceeded by plenty of ſeeds in au- 
tumn, by which they may be propagated, alſo abun- 
dantly by parting the roots, and by ſlips or cuttings 
of the ſtalks in ſummer ; in all of which methods they 


readily grow and ſpread very faſt into tufted bunches ; 
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being all of ſucculent growth, they conſequently Sedum: 
delight moſt in dry foils, or in any dry rubbiſhy 80 —— 


earth. 


Uſes. As flowering plants, they are moſtly em- 


ployed to embelliſn rock-work, ruins, and the like 
places, planting either the roats, or cuttings of the 
the. ſhoots, in a little mud or any moiſt ſoil at firſt, 
placing 1t in the crevices, where they will ſoon root 


For economical purpoſes, the reflexum and rupeſtre 
are cultivated in. Holland and Germany, to mix with 
lettuce in ſalads. The wall-pepper is ſo acrid, that 
it bliſters the ſkin When applied exteroally. Taken 
inwardly, it excites vomiting. In ſcorbutic caſes and 
quartan agues, it is ſaid to be an excellent medicine un- 
der proper management. Goats eat it; cows, horſes, 
ſheep, and ſwine, refuſe it. | | 
SEED, in pbyfiology, a ſubſtance prepared by na- 
ture for the reproduction and conſervation of the ſpe- 
cies both in animals and plants. See GENERATION 
PLanTs, SEMEN, and BoTanvr, ſect. v. | 
SEEDLINGS, among gardeners, denote ſuch: 
roots of pilliflowers, &c. as come from ſeed ſown. 


Alſo the young tender ſhoots of any plants that are 
newly ſown. 


SEED, in the brandy trade, a term uſed by the 
dealers to denote a fault that is found in ſeveral par- 
cels of French brandy, which renders them unſaleable. 
The French ſuppoſe that theſe brandies obtain the fla- 
vour which they-expreſs by this name, from weeds that 
grow among the vines from whence-the wine of which 


this. brandy is preſſed was made. | | 
SEEING; the art of perceiving objeQs by the or- 
gan of fight ;. or it is the ſenſe we have of exterual 
objects by means of the eye. See Anaronry, n“ 406 
et ſeg; and OyTics, no 115 et ſeg. © | 
SEGE BERG, a town of Germany, in the duchy of 
Holſtein, and in Wagria; with a cafile ſtanding on a 
high mountain, conſiſting of limeſtqne, large quanti- 
ties of which are carried to Hamburg and Lubeck. It 
belongs to Denmark, and is ſeated on the river Treve; 
in E. Long. 10. 23. N. Lat. 54. 5. | 
SEGEDIN, a ftrong town of Lower Hungary, in 
the county of Czongrad, with a caſtle. The Imperia- 
liſts took it from the Turks in 1686. It 1s ſeated at 
the confluence of the rivers Teiſſe and Maſroch, in E. 
Long. 20. 25. N. Lat. 46. 15. 5 
SEGMENT 2f a CikcLE,. in geometry, is that part 
of the cirele contained between a chord and an arch of 
the ſame cirele. : 


SEGNA, or Sect, a ſtrong town of Croatia, with 


' a ſtrong fort, a good harbour, and a biſhop's ſee. It 


belongs to the houſe of Auſtria, and is ſeated on the 
coaſt of the Gulph of Venice. E. Long. 15. 2. N. 
Lat. 45. 4. N 
SEGNTI, an ancient town of Italy, in the Cam- 
pagna of Rome, with a biſhop's ſee, and the title of 
duchy. It is ſaid that organs were firſt invented here. 
It is ſeated on a mountain. E. Long. 13. 5. N. Lat. 


1. 40. 

SEGORBE, a town of Spain, in the kingdom of 
Valencia, with the title of a duchy, and a biſhop's fee. 
It is ſeated on the ſide of a hill, between the moun- 
tains, in a ſoil very fertile in corn and wine, and _ 

| ere 


Long. o. 22. N. Lat. 32. 54. | 

- SEGOVIA, an ancient, large, rich, populous, 
and handſome city of Spain, in Old Caſtile, with 
a biſhop's ſee, and a ſtrong caſtle called Alcazar. 


It is adorned with handſome ſtructures; and there 


are about 7000 houſes, comprehending the ſub- 
urbs. It is ſurrounded with a ſtrong wall, flanked 
with. towers and- ramparts, Here the beſt cloth in 
Spain is made from the fine Spaniſh wool ſo much e- 
ſteemed in other countries. This is one part of their 
trade, and another is very fine paper. The cathedral 
church ſtands on one fide of the preat ſquare, and con- 
tains the ſtatue of the Virgin Mary in maſſy ſilver. 


The alcazar is ſeated in the higheſt part of the town, 


is covered with lead, and has 16 rooms very richly 
adorned with tapeſtry, a great deal of pilding, and 
very fine ornaments of marble and porphyry. The 


royal chapel is magnificently gilded, and embelliſhed 


with very fine paintings. The next moſt remarkable 
ſtructure is the Caſa de la Moneda, or the mint, whoſe 
towers are all covered with lead. It is ſeated in a 
valley, ſurrounded with a river, on which are mills, 
employed in coining,and by which every thing is done 
in an inſtant ; for they can coin as much money here 


in a day as at other places in a month. The aque- 


duct is a work of the Romans, and ſerves to bring 


water into the town, being 3000 paces in length, and 


ſupported by 177 arches of a prodigious height. They 
conſiſt of two rows, one placed above the other. 


It is ſeated on a mountain between two hills, near 


the river Arayada. W. Long. 3. 21. N. Lat. 40. 
 SrGovig (New), a town of North America, in 
New Spain, and in the audience of Guatimala; ſeat - 
ed on the river Yare, on the confines of the province 
of Honduras. W. Long. 84. 35. N. Lat. 13. 25. 
SRG OI, a town of America in Terra Firma, and 
in the province of Venezuela, ſeated on a river, near 
a very high mountain, where there are mines of gold. 
W. Long. 65. 45. N. Lat. 7. 55. 

SxGovia, a town of Aſia, in the iſland of Manila, 
and one of the largeft of the Philippines, ſeated at the 
north end of the iſland, 240 miles north of Mani- 
la, and ſubjeR to Spain. E. Long. 109. o. N. Lat. 
18. 30. | | 1 
. SEGRAIS (John Renaud de), a French poet, 
born at Caen in 1624. Poetry was far from proving 
unprofitable to him; for it enabled him to reſcue 
himſelf, four brothers, and two ſiſters, from the un- 
happy circumſtances in which the, extravagance of a 
father had left them. His proſe writings, as novels 
and romances, though for the moſt part frivolous e- 
nough, have great merit as to their ſtyle, which may 
be confidered as a ſtandard. Of this kind are his Neu- 
velles Francoiſes, and the romances called La Princeſſe 
de Cleves, and Zayde; the latter of which has been 


often printed, with Mr Huet's Origine des Romans pre- 


fixed. This piece was written on purpoſe for it; and 
is, ſays Voltaire, a work of great uſe. But it is princi- 
pally for hispoetical works that Segrais is diſtinguiſhed. 


Theſe conſiſt of, 1. Diverſes Poefier, to, Paris 1658; 
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Segovia. there are quarries of fine marble. It was taken from 2. At 
the Moors in 1245; and the Romans thought it worth 
Segrais. their while to carry ſome of the marble to Rome. W. 
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Georgies and Eneid. % 


SEGREANT, is the herald's word for a griffin . 


when drawn in a leaping poſture and diſplaying his 
wings as if ready to fly. 

 SEGUE, in the Italian muſic, is often found be- 
fore aria, alleluja, amen, &c. to ſhow that thoſe por- 
tions or parts are to be ſung immediately after the laſt 
note of that part over which it is writ; but if theſe 
words / place, or ad libitum, are joined therewith, it 
ſignifies, that theſe portions may be ſung or not; at 
pleaſure. 


SEJANT, a term uſed in heraldry, when a lion, or 


other beaſt, is drawn in an eſcutcheon ſitting like a cat 
wich his fore-feet ſtraight. 7 PD 

SEJANUS, the fon of a Roman knight, by his po- 
litical talents became prime miniſter to the emperor 
Tiberius, over whom he gained: for ſome time ſuch 


an aſcendency that he governed the empire, till his 


cruelties and ambitious deſigns opened the eyes of Ti- 
berius, and he was condemned and executed in the 
ſame day, A. D. 51. | 

SEIGNIO R, is, in its general ſignification, as much 
or /ord ; but is particularly uſed for the lord of the fee 


as of a manor, as ſeigneur among the feudiſts is he who 


_—_ a fee or benefit out of the land to another; and 
the reaſon 13, becauſe having granted away the uſe 
and profit of the land, the property or dominion he 
ſtill retains in himſelf, RE 


filver bought in the maſs to be exchanged for coin. 
As ſeigniorage, out of every pound weight of gold, 
the king had for his coin 5 8. of which he paid to the 
maſter of the mint ſometimes 18. and ſometimes 18. 


6d. Upon every pound weight of ſilver, the ſeignio- 


rage anſwered to the king in the time of Edward III. 
was 18 penny-weight, which then amounted to about 
I's. out of which he ſometimes paid 8d. at others 
9d. to the maſter. In the reign of king Henry V. 
hy g's ſeigniorage of every pound of filver was 
15 d. &c. ; | 44 
58 IGNIORY, is borrowed from the French ſcig- 
neurie, i. e. dominatus, imperium, principatus; and 
ſignifies with us a manor or lordihip, /eigniory de 
ſokemans. Seigniory in groſs, ſeems to be the title 
of him who is not lord by means of any manor, but 
immediately in his own perſon; as tenure in capite, 
whereby one holds of the king as of his crown, is ſeig- 
niory in groſs. 5 
SEISIN, in law, fignifies poſſeſſion. See the next 
article, — Ia this ſenſe we ſay, premier ſeiſin, for the 
firſt poſſeſſion, &c. 5 
Seifin is divided into that in deed or in fads, and 
that in /aw. A ſeiſin in deed is where a poſſeſſion is 
actually taken: but a ſeiſin in /aw is, where lands de- 
ſcend, and the party has not entered thereon; or in 
other words, it is where a perſon has a right to lands, 
&c. and is by wrong diſſeiſed of them. A ſeiſin in law 
is held to be ſufficient to avow on; tho? to the bringing 
of an aſſiſe, actual ſeiſin is required; and where ſei- 
fin is alleged, the perſon pleading it muſt ſhow of 
what eſtate be is ſeiſed, &c. 35 OEM 
Seiſin of a ſuperior ſervice is deemed to be a 7 7 
| a. 


his, a paſtoral ; and, 3. A tranſlation of Virgil's _ 


SEIGNIORAGE, is a royalty or prerogative of 
the king, whereby he claims an allowance of gold and 
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ral poſſeſſion of the land or tenement. This was held 
abſolutely. neceſſary to complete the donation; Nam 


feudum. fine inveſtitura nullo modo conſtitui potuit : and 


an eſtate was then only perfect when, as Fleta ex- 


Blackſ?. 


Comment. 


ren it in our law, fit juris et ſeiſine conj unctio. See 
EO FM ENT, in APPENDIX. | 


Inveſtitures, in their original riſe, were probably 


intended to demonſtrate in conquered countries the ac- 
tual poſſeſſion of the lord ; and that he did not grant 
a bare litigious right, which the ſoldier was ill quali- 
fied to proſecute, but a peaceable and firm poſſeſſion. 
And, at a time when writing was ſeldom practiſed, a 
mere oral pift, at a diſtance from the ſpot that was 


given, was not likely to be either long or accurately 
retained in the memory of byſtanders, who. were very 


little intereſted in the grant. Afterwards they were 
retained as a public and notorious act, that the coun- 
try might take notice of and teſtify the transfer of the 
eſtate; and that ſuch as claimed title by other means 
might know againſt whom to bring their actions. 

In all well-governed nations, ſome notoriety of this 


kind has been ever held requiſite, in order to acquire 
and aſcertain the property of lands. In the Roman 


law, plenum dominium was not ſaid to ſubſiſt, unleſs where 
a man had both the right and the corporal poſſeſſion ; 
which poſſeſſion could not be acquired without both an 
actual intention to poſſeſs, and an actual ſeiſin, or en- 
try into the premiſſes, or part of them in the name of 
the whole. And even in eccleſiaſtical promotions, 


Where the freehold paſſes to the perſon promoted, cor- 


poral poſſeſſion is required at this day, to veſt the pro- 
perty completely in the new proprietor ; who, accord- 
ing to the diſtinction of the canoniſts, acquires the 


Jus ad rem, or inchoate and imperfeQ right, by nomi- 


nation and inſtitution ; but not the jus in re, or com- 


plete and full right, unleſs by corporal poſſeſſion. . 


Therefore in dignities poſſeſſion is given by inſtall- 


ment; in reQories and vicarages by induction, with - 


out which no temporal rights acerue to the miniſter, 
though every eccleſiaſtical power is veſted in him b 
inſtitution. So alſo even in deſcents of lands, by our 
law, which are caſt on the heir by act of the law itſelf, 
the heir-has not plenum dominium, or full and com- 
plete ownerſhip, till he has made an aQual corporal 
entry into the lands: for if he dies before entry made, 
bis heir ſhall not be entitled to take the poſſeſſion, but 
the heir of the perſon who was laſt actually ſeiſed. It 
is not therefore only a mere right to enter, but the ac- 
tual entry, that makes a man complete owner; ſo as to 
tranſmit the inheritance to his own heirs: no jus, ſed 
ſeiſina, facit ſtipitem. 

Vet, the corporal tradition of lands being ſometimes 
inconvenient, a ſymbolical delivery of poſſeſſion was in 
many caſes anciently allowed; by transferring ſome- 


thing near at hand, in the preſence of credible wit- 


neſſes, which by agreement ſhould ſerve to repreſent 
the very thing defigned to be conveyed; and an oceu- 


pancy of this ſign or ſymbol] was permitted as equiva-' 


lent to occupancy of the land ufſelf. Among the 
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fin of all ſuperior and caſual ſervices that are inci- 
dent thereto ; and ſeiſin of a leſſee for years, is ſuffi- 
cient for him in reverſion. LR 
Livery f Sis, in law, an eſſential ceremony in 
the conveyance of landed property ; being no other 
than the pure feodal inveſtiture, or delivery of corpo- 
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Jews we find the evidence of a purchaſe thus defined Seiſn. 


in the book of Ruth: „ Now this was the manner in 
former time in Iſrael, concerning redeeming and con- 
cerning changing, for to confirm all things: a man. 
plucked off his ſhoe, and gave it to his neighbour ; 
and this was a teſtimony in Iſrael.” Among the an- 
cient Goths and "Swedes, contracts for the ſale of 
lands were made in the preſence of witneſſes, who ex- 
tended the cloak of the buyer, while the ſeller caſt a 
clod of the land into it, in order to give pollcflion ; 
and a ſtaff or wand was alſo delivered from the vender 
to the vendee, which paſſed through the hands of the 
witneſſes, With our Saxon anceftors the delivery of a 
turf was a neceſſary ſolemnity to eſtabliſh the con- 
veyance of lands. And, to this day, the conveyance: 
of our copyhold eſtates is uſually made from the ſeller 
to the lord or his ſteward by delivery of a rod or verge, 
and then from the lord to the purchaſer by re- delivery 
of the ſame in the preſence of a jury of tenants. | 
Conveyances in writing were the laſt and moſt re- 
fined improvement. The mere delivery of poſſeſſion, 
either aQual or ſymbolical, depending on the ocular 
teltimony and remembrance of the witneſſes, was li- 
able to be forgotten or miſrepreſented, and became 
frequently incapable of proof. Befides, the new occa- 
fions and neceſſities, introduced by the advancement 
of commerce, required means to be deviſed of char- 
Ring and incumbering eſtates, and of making them li- 
able to a multitude of conditions and minute defigna- 
tions, for the purpoſes of raiſing money, without an 
abſolute ſale of the land; and ſometimes the like pro- 
ceedings were found uſeful in order to make a decent 
and competent proviſion for the numerous branches of 
a family, and for other domeſtic views. None of 
which could be effected by a mere, ſimple, corporal 
transfer of the ſoil from one man to another, which 
was principally calculated for conveying an abſolute 
unlimited dominion, Written deeds were therefore 
introduced, in order to ſpecify and perpetuate the 
peculiar purpoſes of the party who conveyed : yet 
ſtill, for a very long ſeries of years, they were never 
made uſe of, but in company with the more ancient 
and notorious methad of transfer by delivery of cor- 
poral poſſeſſion. | 
| Livery of ſeiſin, by the common law, is neceſſary 
to be made upon every grant of an eſtate of freehold 
in hereditaments corporeal, whether of inheritance or 
for life only. In hereditaments incorporeal it is ĩimpoſ- 
ſible to be made; for they are not the object of the 


ſenſes: and in leaſes for years, or other chattel inte- 


reſts, it is not neceſſary. In leaſes for years indeed an 
actual entry is neceſſary, to veſt the eſtate in the leſſee: 
for a bare leaſe gives him only a right to enter, which 
is called his intereſt in the term, or intereſſe termini: 
and when he enters in purſuance of that right, he is 
then, and not before, in poſſeſſion of his term, and 
complete tenant for years. This entry by the tenant 
himſelf ſerves the purpoſe of notoriety, as well as li- 
very of ſeiſin from the grantor could have done; which 
it would have been improper to have given in this caſe, 
becauſe that ſolemnity is appropriated to the convey- 
ance of a freehold. And this is one reaſon why free- 
holds cannot be made to commence in futuro, becauſe 
they efnnot (at the common law) be made but by li- 
very of ſeifin ; which livery, being an actual manual 
: 2 5 3 tradition 


Seiſin. 
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tradition of che land, muſt take effect in præſenti, or 


— — got at all. 


- Livery of ſeiſin is either in deed or in Ib. 
Livery in deed is thus performed. The feoffor, leſſor, 
or his attorney, together with the feoffee, leſſee, or his 


attorney, (for this may as effectually be done by de- 


puty or attorney, as by the principals themſelves in 
perſon), come to the land or to the houſe; and there, 
in the preſence of witneſſes, declare the contents of 


the feoffment or leaſe on which livery is to be made. 


And then the feoffor, if it be of land, doth deliver to 
the feoffee, all other perſons being out of the ground, 
a clod or. turf, or a twig or bough there growing, 
with words to this effe& : 4 I deliver theſe to you in 


the name of ſeiſin of all the lands and tenements con- 


tained in this deed.” But, if it be of a houſe, the 
feoffer muſt take the ring or latch of the door, the 
houſe being quite empty, and deliver it to the feoffee 
in the ſame form; and then the feoffee muſt enter 


alone, and ſhut the door, and then open it, and let 
in the others. If the conveyance or feoffment be of 


divers lands, lying ſcattered in one and the ſame coun- 
ty, then in the feoffor's poſſeſſion, livery of ſeiſin of 
any parcel, in the name of the reſt, ſufficeth for all; 
but if they be in ſeveral counties, there muſt be as 
many liveries as there are counties. For, if the title to 
theſe lands comes to be diſputed, there muſt be as 
many trials as there are counties, and the jury of one 
county are no judges of the notoriety of a fact in ano- 
ther. Beſides, anciently, this ſciſin was obliged to be 
delivered coram paribus de vicineto, before the peers or 
freeholders of the neighbourhood, who atteſted ſuch 
delivery in the body or on the back of the deed; ac- 
cording to the rule of the feodal law, Pares debent in- 
tereſſe inveſtituræ feudi, et non alii « for which this rea- 
fon is expreſsly given; becauſe the peers or vaſſals of 
the lord, being bound by their oath of fealty, will 
take care that no fraud be committed to his prejudice, 
which ſtrangers might be apt to connive at. And 
though, afterwards, the ocular atteſtation of the pares 
was Feld unneceſſary, and livery might be made be- 
fore any credible witneſſes, yet the trial, in caſe it 
was diſputed, (like that of all other atteſtations), was 
Kill reſerved to the pares or jury of the county. Al- 
ſo, if the lands be out on leaſe, though all lie in the 
ſome county, there muſt be as many liveries as there 
are tenants: becauſe no livery can be made in this 
caſe, but by the conſent of the particular tenant ; and 
the conſent of one will not bind the reft. And in all 
theſe caſes it is prudent, and uſual, to endorſe the li- 
very of ſeiſin on the back of the deed, ſpecifying the 
manner, place, and time, of making it; together 


with the names of the witneſſes. And thus much for 


livery in deed. | 

Livery in /aw is where the ſame is not made on 
the land, but iz fight of it only; the feoffor ſaying to 
the feoffee, I give you yonder land, enter and take 
poſſeſſion.” Here, if the feoffee enters during the life 
of the feoffor, it is a good livery, but not otherwiſe ; 
unleſs he dares not enter, thro? fear of his life or bo- 
dily harm : and then his continual claim, made yearly 
in due form of law, as near as poſſible to the lands, 
will ſuffice without an entry. This livery in law can- 
not, however, be given or received by attorney, but 
only by the parties themſelves. 


law; and about two years aſter removed to the Inner 
Temple, where be ſoon acquired great reputation by 


- SEIZE, in the ſea-language, is to make aft or Seize 
bind, particularly to faſten two ropes together. with "3 
rope-yarn. The ſeizing of a boat is a rope tied to a 
ring or little chain in the fore-ſhip of the boat, by 


which means it is faſtened to the fide of the ſhip. 


SEIZURE, in commerce, an arreſt of ſome mer- 
chandiſe, moveable, or other matter, either in conſe- 
quence of ſome law or of ſome expreſs. order of the 
ſovereign. - Contraband goods, thoſe fraudulently en- 


tered, or landed without entering at all, or at wrong 


places, are ſubje& to ſeizure. In ſeizures, among us, 
one half goes to the informer, and the other half to the 
king. | 5 : 
SELDEN (John), called by Grotius he glory of - 
England, was born at Salvington in Suſſex in 1584. 
He was educated at the free-ſchool at Chicheſter; 
whence he was ſent to Hart- Hall in the univerſity of 
Oxford, where he ſtaid four years. In 1612, he en- 
tered himſelf in Clifford's Inn, in order to ftudy the 


his learning. He bad already publiſhed ſeveral of his 
works; and this year wrote verſes in Latin, Greek, 
and Engliſh, upon Mr William Browne*s Britannia's 


Paſtorals. In 1614, be publiſhed his Titles of Ho- 


nour ; and in 1616, his Notes on Sir John Forteſcue's 
book De Laudibus Legum Angliæ. In 1618, he pub- 
liſhed his Hiſtory of Tythes; which gave great offence 


to the clergy, and was animadverted. upon by ſeveral 


writers; and for that book he was called before the 
high-commiſſion court, and obliged to make a pub- 
lie acknowledgment of his ſorrow for having pub- 
liſhed it. In 1621, being ſent for by the parliament, 
though he was not then a member of that houſe, and 


giving his opinion very ſtrongly in favour of their pri- 


vileges in oppoſition to the court, he was committed 
to the cuſtody of the ſheriff of London; but was ſet at 
liberty after five weeks confinement. In 1623, he was 
choſen burgeſs for Lancaſter; but, amidi all the divi- 
fions of the nation, kept himſelf neuter, proſecuting 
his ſtudies with ſuch application, that though he was 
the next year choſen reader of Lyon's Inn, he re- 
fuſed to perform that office, In 1625, he was choſen 


burgeſs for Great Bedwin in Wiltſhire, to ſerve 1n the 


firſt parliament of king Charles I. in which he decla- 
red himſclf warmly againſt the duke of Buckingham; 
and on his Grace's being impeached by the Houſe of 
Commons, was appointed one of the managers of the 
articles againſt him. In 1627 and 1628, he oppoſed the 
court- party with great vigour. The parliament be- 
ing prorogued to January 20. 1629, Mr Selden reti- 
red to the earl of Kent's houſe at Wreſt, in Bedford- 
ſhire, where he finiſhed his Marmora Arundeliama. 
'The parliament being met, he, among others, again 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his zeal againft the court; 
when the king diſſolving the parliament,. ordered ſe- 
veral of the members to be brought before the King's- 
Bench bar, and committed. to, the Tower. Among 
theſe was Mr Selden,. who inſiſting on the benefit of 
the laws, and refuſing to make his ſubmiſſion, was re- 
moved to the King's Bench priſon. Belng here in 
danger of his life on account of the plague then raging 
in Southwark, he petitioned the lord high treaſurer, at 
the end of Trinity-term, to intercede with his Majeſty. 
that he might be removed to the Gate- Houſe, Welt- 
minker, . 
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Selden, minſter; which was granted: but in Michaelmas term 
SelenitZ. following, the judges objeRing to the lord treaſurer's 
—— warrant, by which he had been removed to the Gate- 
Houſe, an order was made for conveying him back to 

the King's Bench, whence he was releaſed in the lat - 

ter end of the ſame year; but fifteen years after, the 
parliament ordered him 5000 J. for the loſſes he had 
ſuſtained on this occaſion, He was afterwards comit- 

ted with ſeveral other gentlemen for diſperſing a libel; 

but the author, who was abroad, being diſcovered, 

they were at length ſet at liberty. In 1634, a diſ- 

pute arifing between the Engliſh and Dutch concern- 

ing the herring-fiſhery on the Britiſh coaſt, he was 
prevailed upon by archbiſhop Laud to draw up his 

Mare Clauſum, in anſwer to Grotius's Mare Liberum; 

which greatly recommended him to'the favour of the 


court. In 1640, he was choſen member for the uni- 


verſity of Oxford; when he again oppoſed the court, 
though he might, by complying, have raiſed himſelf 
to very conſiderable poſts. In 1643, he was appointed 
one of the lay-members to fit in the afſembly of divines 
at Weſtminſter, and was the ſame year appointed 
keeper of the records in the Tower. In 1645, he was 


made one of the commiſſioners of the admiralty. The 


ſame year he was unanimouſly elected maſter of Trinity- 
college, Cambridge ; but declined accepting. He 


died in 1654; and was interred in the 'Temple-church, 


where a monument is erected to his memory.—Dr 
Wilkes obſerves, that he was a man of uncommon 
gravity and greatneſs of ſoul, averſe to flattery, libe- 
ral to ſcholars, charitable to the poor; and thqugh he 
had great latitude in his principles with regard to ec- 

_ clefiaſtical power, yet he had a ſincere regard for the 
church of England. He wrote many learned works 
beſides thoſe already mentioned; the principal of which 
are, 1. De Jure Naturali & Gentium juxta Diſciplinam 
Hebræcrum. 2. De Nufptiis & Divorciis. 3. De An- 
no Civili veterum Hebraorum. 4. De Nummir. 5. De 
Diis Syris. 6. Uxor Hebraica. 7. Jani Anglorum 
Facies altera, &c. All his works were printed toge- 
ther in 1726, in 3 vols folio. | 

_- SELENITAZA, moon-STONE, in natural hiſtory, a 
claſs of foſſils, naturally and eſſentially fimple; not in- 
flammable, nor ſoluble in water; compoſed of ſlender 
filaments, ranged into fine and even thin flakes, and 
thoſe diſpoſed into regular figures, in the different ge- 
nera, approaching to a rhomboide, a hexangular co- 


Jumn, or a rectangled inequilateral parallelogram; fiſ- 


file like the talcs, but that not only horizontally, but 
perpendicularly alſo; flexile in a ſmall degree, but not 
at all elaſtic ; not fermenting with acid menftrua, and 
readily calcining in the fire. 

Of this claſs Dr Hill makes ſeven orders, and under 
theſe orders ten genera. The firſt order is the ſelenitæ, 
with horizontal plates, approaching to a rhomboidal 
form; the ſecond order is the ſelenitze with horizontal 


plates, of a columnar and angular form; the third order 


comprehends thoſe ſelenitz whoſe filaments are viſibly 
arranged into plates, but in the whole maſſes appear 
ſtriated, not tabulated ; of the fourth order, are the 
flat ſelenitæ, of no determinately angular figure; of 
the fifth order are the ſelenitæ formed of plates per- 
pendicularly arranged ; of the ſixth order are thoſe 
Lelenitæ formed of a congeries of plates, ranged in form 
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therik dilkarnain, that is, the ra of the two horns.“ 


founder of the race of princes called Seleucidæ. He 


one of his courtiers, by whom he was aſſaſſinated 280 


the gun burſts and kills himſelf. The party muſt be 


* 
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of a ſtar; and of the ſeventh order are thoſe ſelenitæ Seleno- 
of a complex and indeterminate figure. graphy 

This foſſile is found in ſtrata of clay, uſually of the git. 
blue tough kind; we have it in many parts in Eng. —— 
land, particularly about Shotover hills in Oxfordſhire 
in ſeveral places of Northamptonſhire, Leicefterſhire, 
and about Epſom in Surry. In medicine, it 1s a very 
powerful aſtringent; and is of effect in diarrhceas, dy- 
ſenteries, and bæmorrhagies. It ftands alſo recom- 
mended as a coſmetic. The people of Northamptonſhire 
call it launch, and uſe it in hæmorrhagies of all kinds 
with ſucceſs. | | | 

SELENOGRAPHY, a branch of coſmography, 
which deſcribes the moon and all the parts and ap- 
pearances thereof, as geography en thoſe of the 
earth. See the references at Moon; and Plate XLII, 

SELEUCIDZEE, in chronology. Era of the Se- 
leucidz, or the Syro-Macedonian æra, is a computa- 
tion of time, commencing from the eftabliſhment of the 
Scleucide, a race of Greek kings, who reigned as ſuc- 
ceſſors of Alexander the Great, in Syria, as the Pto- 
lemies did in Egypt. This æra we find expreſſed in 
the book of the Maccabees, and on a great number of 
Greek medals ſtruck by the cities of Syria, &c. The 
Rabbins call it the era of contrads ; and the Arabs, 


According to the beſt accounts, the firſt year of this 
zra falls in the year 311 B. C. being 12 years after 
Alexander's death. e 
SELEUCUS (Nicanor), one of the chief gene- 
rals under Alexander the Great, and, after Ris death, 


is equally celebrated as a renowned warrior, and as 
the father of his people ; yet his virtues could not 
prote& him from the fatal ambition of Ceraunus, 


S 

SELF.-nuxDbEa, the pretended heroiſm, but real 
cowardice, of the Stoic philoſophers, who deſtroyed 
themſelves to avoid thoſe ills which they had not the 
fortitude to endure, though the attempting it ſeems 
to be countenanced by the civil law, yet was puniſhed 
by the Athenian Jaw with cutting off the hand which 
committed the deſperate deed. And alſo the Jaw of 
England wiſely and religiouſly conſiders, that no man 
hath a power to deſtroy life but by commiſſion from 
God the author of it: and as the ſuicide is guilty 
of a double offence ; one ſpiritual, in invading the 
prerogative of the Almighty, and ruſhing into his im» 
mediate preſence uncalled for; the other temporal, 
againſt the king, who hath an intereſt in the preſer- 
vation of all his ſubjects; the law has therefore ranked 
this among the higheſt crimes, making it a peculiar 
ſpecies of felony, a felony committed on one's ſelf. 
And this admits of acceſſories before the fact, as well 
as other felonies; for if one perſuades another to kill 
himſelf, and he does ſo, the adviſer is guilty of mur- 
der. A le de fe, therefore, is he that deliberately 
puts an end to his own exiſtence, or commits any un- 
lawful malicious act, the conſequence of which is his 
own death: as if, attempting to kill another, he runs 
upon his antagomifſt*s ſword ; or, ſhooting at another, 


of years of diſcretion, and in his ſenſes, elſe it is no 
e . crime. 


— 
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carry it, viz. that the very act of ſuicide is an evi- 
dence of inſanity; as if every man, who acts contrary 
to reaſon, had no reaſon at al]: for the ſame argument 
would prove every other criminal non compos, as well as 
the ſelf-murderer. The law very rationally judges, 
that every melancholy or hypochondriac fit does not 
deprive a man of the capacity of diſcerning right 
from wrong; which is neceſſary to form a legal ex- 
cuſe. And therefore, if a real lunatic kills himſelf in 
a lucid interval, he is a ele de /e as much as another 
man. | 

But now the queſtion follows, What puniſhment can 
human laws infli on one who has withdrawn himſelf 
from their reach ? They can only a& upon what he 
has left behind him, his reputation and fortune: on 
the former, by an ignominious burial in'the highway, 
with a ſtake driven through his body; on the latter, 
by a forfeiture of all his goods and chattels to the 
king: hoping, that his care for either bis own reputa- 
tion, or the welfare of his family, would be ſome mo- 
tive to reſtrain him from ſo deſperate and wicked an 
at. And it is obſervable, that this forfeiture has re- 
lation to the time of the act, done in the felon's life- 


time, which was the cauſe of his death. As if huſ- 


band and wife be poſſeſſed jointly of a term of years in 
land, ang, the buſband drowns himſelf; the land ſhall 
be forfeited to the king, and the wife ſhall not have it 
by ſurvivorſhip. For by the act of caſting bimſelf in- 
to the water he forfeits the term; which gives a title 
to the king, prior to the wife's title by ſurvivorfhip, 
which could not accrue til] the inſtant of her huſband's 
death. 
the law herein borders a little upon ſeverity ; yet it is 
ſome alleviation, that the power of mitigation is left in 
the breaſt of the ſovereign, who upon this (as'on all 
other occaſions) is reminded by the oath of his office, 
to execute judgment in mercy. 

SELEUCIA, (anc. geogr.) ſurnamed Babylonia, 
becauſe ſituate on its confines, at the confluence of the 
Euphrates and- Tigris. Ptolemy places it in Meſopo- 
potamia. It is called alſo Seleucia ad Tigrim, (Po- 
lybius, Strabo, Ifidorus, Characenus); waſhed on 
the ſouth by the Euphrates, on the eaſt by the Tigris, 
(TheophylaQtus); generally agreed to have been built 
or enlarged by Sclevcus Nicanor, maſter of the eaſt 
after Alexander; by means of which Babylon came to 
be deſerted. It is ſaid to have been originally called 
Coche, (Ammian, Eutropius); though others, as Ar- 


rian, diſtinguiſh it, as a village, from Selucia; and, 
according to Zoſimus, the ancient name of Selucia was 


Zochaſia. Now called Bagdad. E. Long. 44. 21. 
N. Lat. 33. 10. There were many other citics of the 


ſame namezall built by Seleucus Nicanor. 


, SELKIRKSHIRE, called aHo the Sherifdom of 
F#ttrick Foreſt, a county of Scotland, extending about 


20 miles in length from eaſt to weft, and about 12 in 
breadth from ſouth to north. It borders on the north 
with part of 'Tweedale and Mid- Lothian; on the fouth 
and eaft with Teviotdale; and on the weſt with An- 


nandale. This county was formerly reſerved by the 


Scottiſh princes for the pleaſure of the chace, and 
where they had houſes for the reception of their train, 
| Vol. X. . - . > e 
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geleucis, crime, But this excuſe ought not to be reſtrained to 
Selkirkſhire that length to which our coroners juries fare apt to 


And tho' it muſt be owned that the letter of 


mone, and poppy. 
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At that time the face of the country was covered with 
woods, in which there were great numbers of red and 
fallow deer, whence it had the name of E/trich Foreſt. 
The woods, however, are now almoſt entirely cut down, 
and the county is chiefly ſupported by the breed of 
ſheep. They are generally fold into the ſouth, but 
ſumetimes into the Highlands, about the month of 
March, where they are kept during ſummer ; and af- 
ter being W by the mountain-graſs, ate re- 
turned into t 
ter. 1 
SELLA Turcica, is a deep depreſſion between 
the elinoid apophyſes of the ſphenoid bone. See A- 
NaTomyY, n* 15, d. | 
SELTZER war, is a mineral water which 
ſatings up at Lower Seltzer, a village in the electo- 


rate of Triers, about 10 miles from Frankfort on the 


Mayne. It is-a very nſeful medicinal water. It con- 
tains a very ſmall portion of a calcareous earth, of a 


native mineral alkali, and an acid; but of theſe the | 


quantity is too ſmall to attribute any medicinal vir- 
tues to; but it it contains alſo near 1-7th of its bulk 
of fixed air, which is more than is found in any 
other mineral water, and to this it owes its principal 
virtues, 3 | 


| SEM, or Sun, the ſon of Noah, meatteable for 


his filial piety in concealing the folly, and diſgrace of 

his father ; for which he received a remarkable bene- 

diction; about 2476 B. C. He lived to the age of 606 
ears. ; | 


SEMEN, in botany, the szD; the eſſence of the 
fruit of every vegetable ; defined by Linnzus to be a 


deciduous part of the plant, containing the rudiments 
of a new vegetable, and fertilized by the aſperſion or, 


ſprinkling of the male-duſt. The parts of a ſeed, pro- 
2 65 ſo called, enumerated by Linnzus, are as fol- 
ows: I. CoRCULUM, the punctum vitæ, or eſſence of 
the ſeed. 2, CoTyLeDoNEs, the lobes. 3. Hilux, 


a mark or ſcar in the ſeed. 4. AxtrLLus, Lin. the 


proper covering: calyptra of Tournefort. 5. Cogo- 
NULA, Parr us, the crown of the ſeed. 6. AL, the 
wing of the ſeed. . 
Beſides the ſeed properly ſo called, two other terms 
are referred by Linnzus to the general article of SE- 
MEN, Viz. 7. Nux, a nut, or ſeed covered with a 
oy bony ſkin. 8. ProPAco, the ſeed of the mol- 
ee. | 
With reſpe& to number, plants are either furniſhed 
with one ſeed, as ſea - pink and biſtort; two, as wood- 
roof and the umbelliferous plants; three, as ſpurge ; 
four, as the lip-flowers of Tournefort and rough- 
leaved plants of Ray; or many, as ranunculus, ane- 
The form of ſeeds is likewiſe extremely various, be- 
ing either Jarge or ſmall, round, oval, heart-ſhaped, 
kidney - ſhaped, angular, prickly, rough, hairy, 
wrinkled, fleek, or ſhining, black, white, or brown. 
Moſt ſeeds have only one cell, or internal cavity; thoſe 
of leſſer burdock, valerian, lamb's lettuce, cornelian 
cherry, and ſebeſten, have two. | 


With reſpe& to ſubſtance, ſeeds are either ſoft, 
membranaceous, or of a hard bony ſubſtance ; as in 
gromwell, tamarind, and all the nuciferous plants. 

point of magnitude, ſeeds are either very large, 
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theſe circumſtances, are 
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mannia, rampions, and throat - wort. 3 
With reſpe& to ſituation, they are either diſperſed 
promiſcuouſly through the pulp, (/emina nidulantia), 
as in water-lily ; affixed to a ſuture or joining of the 
valves of the ſeed-veſſel, as in the eroſs· ſhaped and pea - 
bloom flowers; or placed upon a placenta, or recep- 
tacle within the ſeed - veſſel, as in tobacco, and thoru- 
apple. | | | 
"Reads are ſaid to be naked {/emina nuda) which are 
not contained in a cover, or veſſel: ſueh are thoſe 
of the lip and compound flowers, the umbellife- 
rous and rough-leaved plants; covered leeds ( ſemina 
tefta ) are contained in ſome veſſel, whether of the 

capſule, pod, berry, apple, or cherry kind. _ 
A ſimple ſeed is ſuch as bears neither crown, wing, 
nor downy pappus s the varieties in ſeeds, ariſing from 
particularly enumerated under 


their reſpective heads. 


In aſſimilating the animal and vegetable de | 
he 


innæus denominates ſeeds the eggs of plants. 
fecundity of plants is frequently marvellous; from a 
ſingle plant or ſtalk of Indian Turkey wheat, are pro- 


duced, in one ſummer, 2000 ſeeds ; of elecampane, 


3000; of ſun-flower, 4000; of poppy, 32, ooo; of 
a ſpike of cat's-tail, 10,000 and upwards: a fingle 
fruit, or ſeed - veſſel, of tobacco, contains ooo ſeeds ; 
that of white poppy, 8000. Mr Ray relates, from 
experiments made by himſelf, that 1012 tobacco - ſeeds 
are equal in weight to one grain; and that the weight 
of the whole quantum of ſeeds in a fingle tobaceo- 
plant, is ſuch as muſt, aecording to the above propor- 
tion, determine their number to be 360,000, The 
ſame author eſtimates the annual produce of a ſingle 
ſtalk of ſpleen - wort to be upwards of one million of 
feeds. | : 

The diflemination of plants reſpecte the different 
methods or vehicles by which nature has contrived 
to diſperſe their ſeeds for the purpoſe of increaſe, 
Theſe by naturaliſts are generally reckoned four. 

1. Rivers and running waters. 
3. Animals. 
{ſeeds themſelves. ' . 
1. The ſeeds which are carried along by rivers and 
torrents are frequently conveyed many hundreds of 
leagues from their native foil, and caſt upon a very 
different climate, to which, however, by degrees, they 
render themſelves familiar. 85 755 

2. Thoſe which are carried by the wind, are either 
winged, as in fir- tree, trumpet · flower, tulip- tree, 
birch, arbor · viæ, meadow-rue, and jeſſamine, and 
ſome umbelliferous plants; furniſhed with a pappus, 
or downy crown, as in valerian, poplar, reed, ſuccu- 
lent ſwallow- wort, cotton-tree, and many of the com- 
pound flowers; placed within a winged calix, or ſeed- 
veſſel, as in ſcabious, ſea-pink, dock, dioſcorea, aſh, 
maple, and elm-trees, logwood and wgad ; or laſtly, 
contained within a ſwelled calix or ſeed - veſſel, as in 


winter-cherry, cucubalus, melilot, bladder-nut, fuma- 


tory, bladder-ſena, heart-ſeed, and chick-peaſe, 

3. Many birds ſwallow the ſeeds of vanelloe, juni- 
per, miſletoe, oats, millet, and other graſſes, and void 
them entire. 
mals, ſuffer many of the ſeeds which they devour to 
eſcape, and thus in ecfie diſſeminate them, Moles, 
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Semen. as in cocoa- nut; or very ſmall, as in campanula, am- 


2. The wind. 
4. An elaſtic ſpring, peculiar to the 


Squirrels, rats, parrots, and other ani- 
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ants, earth -· worms, and other inſeQs, by ploughing up 
the earth, admit a free paſſage to thoſe ſeeds which 
have been ſcattered upon its ſurface. Again, ſome 
ſeeds attach themſelves to animals, by means of 
hooks, erotchets, or hairs, which are either affixed to 
the ſeeds themſelves, as in hound's tongue, mouſe-ear, 
vervain, carrot, baſtard-parſly, ſanicle, water hemp» 
agrimofiy, ardopus and verbe/ima; to theirtalix, as in 
burdock, agrimony, rhexia, ſmall wiid bugloſs, dock, 
nettle, pellitory, and lead-wort ; or to their fruit or 
ſeed- veſſel, as in liquorice, enchanter's night-ſhade, 
croſs-wort, clivers, French honeyſuckle, and arrow - 
headed graſs. 5 wy 


4. The ſeeds which diſperſe themſelves by an ela- 


Semen 


Semicolotts 


— 


ſic force, have that force reſident either in their ca- 


lix, as in oats and the greater number of ferns; ia 


their pappus, as in centaurea erupina; or in their caps 


ſule, as in geranium, herb-bennet, African ſpiræa, fraxi · 
nella, horſe- tail, balſam, Malabar nut, cucumber, ela- 
terium, and male balſam apple. „ 


Srukx Maſculinum, in the animal Economy, is a 


white, liquid matter or humour, the thickeſt of any 
in the body, ſeparated from the blood in the teſticles, 
and reſerved in proper veſſels, to be the means of ge- 
neration. By chemical analyſis it is found to conſiſt 


almoſt entirely of oil and volatile ſalts blended toge - 
ther by the mediation of a little phlegm. See Ax i- 


MALCULE, u 48 ef ſeg. 
SEMENDRIA H, a town of, Turkey in Europe, in 
the province of Servia, with a good citadel. It is the 
capital of a ſangiacate, was taken by the Turks ia 
25. N. Lat. 45. 4. | | 

SEMBNTINZ rENIx, in antiquity, feaſts held 
anavally among the Romans, to obtain of the gods a 


plentiful harveſt, They were celebrated in the temple 


of Tellus, where ſolemn ſacrifices were offered to Tel- 


lus and Ceres. Theſe feaſts were held about ſeed-time, 


uſually4n the month of January; for, as Macrobius 
obſerves, they were moveable feaſts. 
_ SEMI, a word borrowed from the Latin, ſignify- 
ing half; but only uſed in compoſition with other 
words, as 1n the following articles, | | 
 SEMICIRCLE, in geometry, half a circle, or that fi- 

gure comprehended between the diameter of the circle 
and half its circumference, EDS 

SEMICOLON, in grammar, one of the points or ſtops. 
uſed to diſtinguiſh the ſeveral members of a ſentences 
from each other, 155 | 

The mark or character of the ſemicolon is ( 9 and 
has its name as being of ſomewhat lefs. effect than a. 
colon; or as eee e a ſhorter pauſe. ; 


The proper uſe of the femi-colon is to diſtinguiſh 


the conjunct members of a ſentence, Now, by a con- 
jun& member of a ſentence is meant, ſuch a one as: 


contains at leaſt two ſimple members. Whenever, 


then, a ſentence can be divided into ſeveral members 


of the ſame degree, which are again diviſible into other 
ſimple members, the former are to be ſeparated by a 


ſemi-colan. For inſtance : „If fortune bear a great 


ſway over him, who has nicely ſtated: and concerted 


every circumſtance of an affair ; we muſt not commit 


every thing, without reſerve, to fortune, leſt ſhe have too 


44 bold of us.“ Again 1 Si quantum in agro los 
ciſque deſertis audacia poteſt, tantum in foro atque judt- 


c 


1690, a is ſeated on the Danube in E. Long. 21. 


te 


Planted. | 
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lus Cecinna Sexta Fbutit impudentia, quan tum in vi 
facienda veſſit audecie. An inſtance in a more cam» 
plex ſentence we have in Cicero: Res familiarit pri- 
mum bene parte fit, nullogue turpi guaſtu; tum quam 
plurimis, modo dignis, ſe utilem prebeat ; deinde augeatur 
ratione, diligentia, par/imonta 3 nee libidini potius luxur 


riague, quan liberalitati & beneficientie pareat. 


Bot though the proper uſe of the ſemi- colon be to 
diſtioguiſh conjunct members, it is not neceſſary that 
all the- members divided hereby be conjung. For 
upon dividing a ſentence into great and equal parts, if 
one of them be conjunR, all thoſe other parts of the 


fame degree are to be diſtinguiſhed by a ſemi · colon. 


Sometimes alſo it happens, that members that are op- 
polite to each other, but relate to the ſame verb, are 
ſeparated by a ſemi-colon, Thus Cicero: Ax hac 
parte pudor, illinc petulantia; hine fides, illine fraudatio ; 
hinc pietas, ilins ſcelus, Ke. Hither likewiſe may be 
referred ſuch fentences, where the whole going before, 
the parts follow; as, . The parts of oratory are four; 
invention, diſpoſition, elocution, and pronunciation.“ 
SEMICUPIUM, in medicine, an half. bath, wherein 
the patient is only placed up to the navel _ 
\ SEMIDIAMETER, half the diameter, or a right line 
drawn from the centre of a circle or ſphere to its eir- 


- cumference ; beivg the ſame with what is otherwiſe 


SEMI-FLOSCULUS, in botany, a term uſed to expreſs 


the flowers of the ſyngeneſia claſs. Theſe ſemifloſculi 
are petals, hollow, in their lower part, but in their 
upper flat, and continued in the ſhape of a tongue. 


SkUI-TELAGIAxs, in churchehiftory, a branch of the 

Pelagians, ſo called beeauſe they pretended to keep a 

medium between the Pelagians and the orthodox. 
DSEMI-TONE, in muſic. See INTERVAL. © f 


SEMINAL, ſomething belonging to the ſemen or 


Led. R | 
SEMINARY, in its primary ſenſe, the ground 
where any thing is ſown, to be afterwards tranſ- 
Seminar, in a figurative ſenſe, is frequently ap- 
plied to places of education, whence ſcholars are tray(- 


planted into life.—In Catholic countries it is parti 
_ *eularly uſed for a kind of college or ſchool, where 


youth are inſtructed in the ceremonies, &c. of the fa- 
cred miniſtry, Of theſe are great numbers; it be- 
ing ordained by the council of Trent, that there be 


a ſeminary belonging to each cathedral, under the di- 


rection of the biſhop. 7 


SEMINATION.. Ates che manger ar 80d of 


ſhedding and diſperſing the ſeeds of plants. See Sz- 


MEN. | 
Babylonia, concerning whom many fables are related, 
and to whom the wonderful works about the city of 
Babylon are by many attributed. Her birth is ſaid 
to have been ſopernatural, ſpringing from a goddeſs, 
by name Darceto, who had a temple not far from Al- 


cCalon, near a fiſhy lake; and who- is thought to have 


been the ſame with the Philiſtine Dagon, When Se- 
miramis grew up, ſhe ſo far exceeded all women in beau- 


ty and other qualifications, that Menoov, the prime mi- 


niſter to Ninus TP of Aſſyria, took her to wife. Ni- 


nus was at that time beſieging the capital of Bactria 
1 


\ $68; 


semlcolon iis impudentia valeret ; non minus it eauſa cederet Aus 


to aſſaflinat 


| SEMIRAMIS, a famous queen of Aſſyria and 
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unſueceſsfully; ind Semiramis happening to pay a vi- gempetyl 


fit to her hyſband before the camp, put the beſiegers 
on ſuch an excellent plan, that the city was quickly 
obliged to capitulate. Ninus was ſo charmed with the 


besuty and addreſs diſplayed by Semiramis on this oc- 


calian, that he ſoon after married her; upon which 
Menon her former huſband killed himſelf. Ninus 
alſo did pot long ſurvive him, and was buried by her 
at a vaſt expence. 5 | 
Semiramis, thus advanced to the imperial dignity, 


vum. 


reſolved to build the city of Babylon“; which accord- * See Baby- 
ingly ſhe did in the moſt magni cent manner. Several lon. 


other cities alſo ſhe built on the banks of the Tigris and 
Euphrates, för the ſake of commerce and communi- 
cation between the remote parts of the empire. She 
invaded and conquered Media and Ethiopia; but ha- 
ving undertaken an expedition againſt India, was de- 
feated, and obliged to fly, after having loſt the greateſt 
part of her army. She is ſaid to have vaniſhed from 
the ſight er after her ſon Ninyas had attempted 

E Her; but moſt probably ſhe was murdered 
by the conſpirators. 


SEMPERVIVUM, uiys-zyrs, or Houſe-leck; a 


genus of the dadecagynia order, belonging to the do- 
 decandria claſs of plants. There are twelye ſpecies, 


four of which are oatjves of Britain; all of them hardy 


eyer · green perennials, formed of roundiſh cluſters of 


ſuccyleat ſmooth leaves in expanded open heads, pro- 
ducing very ſpreading off-fets, and erect ſucculent 
ſtalks from fix to twelye inches high, with flowers of 
a deep-red or yellow colour. —Beſfides theſe, there are 
two _ natives of warm countries; the arboreum, 


or tree houſe-leek; and the canarienſe, or Canary ſhrub- 


by houſe-leck. The former riſes with an vpright 
ſmooth fleſhy ſtem, fix or eight feet high, with the 
branches terminated by large cluſtering heads of ſpear- 


ſhaped bright-green kaff: - and from the centre of 


the heads large pyramidal ſpikes of bright yellow 
flowers. There is a variety with variegated leaves and 
white flowers, exceedingly ornamental. The cana- 


rienſe riſes with an upright ſucculent rugged ſtalk, 


half a yard or more high, appearing ragged with the 


rudiments of paſt foliage, having the top crowned by | 


large globular heads of retuſe ſucculent leaves; and 


from the centre of the head a long pyramidal ſpike of 


greeniſh-coloured flowers. They are all eaſily pro? 


pagated by off-ſets, cuttings, or ſeeds. The four 


hardy ſpecies will thrive on any old wall; but the other 
two being tender, muſt be ſheltered in the green-houſe. 
The leaves of the common houſe-leek have been re- 
commended as refrigerant, though their ſenſible qua- 
lities diſcover no great figns of any virtue of this kind; 


their taſte being berbaceous, with a flight degree of 


pungeney. It is remarkable of this plant, that its 


Juice, purified by filtration, when it appears of a dilute 


yellowiſh colour, upon the admixture of an equal quan- 
tity of xeRified ſpirit of wine, forms a beautiful white, 
light coagulum, like the finer kinds of pomatum, 
which proves extremely volatile; ſo that, when freed 
from the aqueous phlegm, and expoſed to the air, it 


in a very little time totally exhales. Hence ſome have 


concluded that the juice contained a volatile alkaline 


ſalt; but ngthing of this kind is diſcovered by any 


other trial, aud there are many ſubſtances beſides theſe 
faks which coagulate with ſpirit of wine. 
Ot nn Ove "SY ak *SENA, 


IE, 


1 „ 
| | Sena, 
| | Senate. very common and uſeful purgative. It is produced 
| | from a ſhrub about a foot high, growing naturally in 
Egypt and ſeveral parts bf the Levant. The fineſt 
If is that from Alexandria, called by the Turks palte, 
| which pays a conſiderable tribute to the grand ſignior. 
'The leaves are of an —_— 
the ends, about a quarter of an inch broad, and not a 
full inch in length, of a lively yellowiſh green colour, 
a faint not very diſagreeable ſmell, and a ſubacrid, 
bitteriſh, nauſeous taſte, Some inferior ſorts are 
"brought from Tripoli and other places ; theſe may be 
eaſily diſtinguiſhed by their being either narrower, 
longer, and ſharper-pointed ; or larger, broader, and 
round-pointed, with ſmall! prominent veins ; or large 
and obtuſe, of a freſh green colour, without any yel- 
low caſt, $5 | e 
Sena is a very uſeful cathartic, operating mildly, 
and yet effectually; and, if judiciouſly doſed and ma- 
: naged, rarely oceaſioning the ill conſequences which 
too frequently follow the exhibition of the ſtronger 
purges. The only inconveniences complained of in 
this drug are, its being apt to gripe, and its nauſeous 
flavour. The griping quality depends upon a reſinous 
ſubſtance, which, like the other bodies of this claſs, 
is naturally diſpoſed to adhere to the coats of the in- 
teſtines ; the more this reſin is divided by ſuch matters 


quently the leſs irritating and griping it will prove ; 
and the leſs it is divided, the more griping: hence 
ſena given by itſelf, or infuſions made in a very ſmall 
quantity of fluid, gripe ſeverely, and purge leſs than 
when diluted by a large portion of ſuitable menſtruum, 


The ill flavour of this drug is faid to be abated bythe 
greater water- figwort; but we cannot conceive that 
this plant, whoſe ſmell is manifeſtly fetid, and its taſte 
nauſeous and bitter, can at all improve thoſe of ſena : 
others recommend bohea tea, though neither has this 
any conſiderable effea. The ſmell of ſena reſides in 
its more volatile parts, and may be diſcharged by 


| quor thus freed from the peculiar flavour of the ſena, 

[ may be eafily rendered grateful to the tafte, by the 
Ll addition of any proper aromatic tincture or diſtilled 
| water. The colleges both of London and Edinburgh, 
F * Sce Pb. have given feveral very elegant infuſions of this drug“. 

| 2” Kc. The doſe of lena in ſubſtance is from a ſcruple to a 
b | 3392" cram; in infuſion, from one to three or four drams.— 
It has been cuſtomary to reject the pedicles of the 


|| 1 leaves of ſena as of little or no uſe; Geoffroy, however, 


Y | ; | obſerves, that they are not much inferior in efficac 
L | to the leaves themſelves. The pods, or feed-veflels, 
met with among the ſena brought to us, are by the 
college of Bruſſels preferred to the leaves; they are leſs 

apt to gripe, but proportionably leſs purgative. 

SENATE, in general, is an aſſembly or council 

of ſenators; that is, of the principal inhabitants of a 
ſtate, who have a ſhare 1n the government. 

The ſenate of ancient Rome 1s, of all others, the 
moſt celebrated. It exerciſed no contentious juriſdic- 


nators or knights, to determine proceſſes : it alſo ap- 
\ pointed governors of provinces, and diſpoſed of the 


figure, ſharp-pointed at 


as take off its tenacity, the leſs adheſive, and conſe- 


or divided by mixing the infuſion with oily emulſions. - 


lightly boiling infuſions of it made in water; the h- 


tion; but appointed judges, either from among the ſe- 


revenues of the cammonwealth, &s, Yet did got the 


Fh, FUuS 


SENA, the leaf of the cass1a ſena of Linnzus, a . whole ſovereign power reſide in the ſenate, fince it Senator” 


could not ele& magiſtrates, make laws, or decide of 
war and peace; 1n all which caſes the ſenate was obliged 


ta conſult the people. 


According to Dr Middleton, the conſtant and re- 
gular ſupply of the ſenate was from the annual magi- 
ſtrates; who, by virtue of their ſeveral offices, ac- 
quired a right to fit and vote in that affembly : .the 


Seneca. 


> 


uſual gradation of theſe offices being that of quæſtor, 


tribune of the people, ædile, prætor, and conſul.— 
But though theſe offices gave both an immediate right, 
and actual entrance into the ſenate ; yet the ſenatorial 
character was not eſteemed complete, till the new ſe- 
nators had been enrolled by the cenſors, at the next 
general luſtrum, or review of all the orders of the 
people. | 8 1195 lrg 
The ſenate always met of courſe on the 1 of January, 


for the inauguration of the new conſuls; and in all 


months, univerſally, there were three days, viz. the 
kalends, nones, and ides, on which it regularly met: 
but it always met on extraordinary occaſions, when 
called together by conſul, tribune, or dictator. 
SENATOR, in general, denotes a member of ſome 
ſenate. -— e | . 
Among us, ſenator is a member of parliament. 
In the laws of king Edward the Confeſſor, we are told, 
that the Britons called thoſe ſenatort, whom the Saxons 


called afterwards aldermen and ou wt gh tho 


not for their age, but their wiſdom; for ſome of them 
were young men, but very well ſkilled in the laws. 
Kenulph king of the Mercians granted a charter, 
which ran thus, viz. Conſilio et conſenſu epiſcoporum et 
ſenatorum gentis ſue largitus fuit dicto monaſterio, &c. 
In Scotland, the lords of ſeſſion are called ſenators 
of the college of juſtice. | 
SENATUS avcToriTAs, a vote of the Roman 
fenate, drawn up in the ſame form with a decree, but 
without its force, as having been hindered from paſ- 
fing 8 a deeree by ſome of the tribunes of the 
P e. ; | 2 
 SENATUS=-Conſultum, a decree of the Roman ſenate, 
pronounced on {ome queſtion or point of law; which, 
when pronounced, made part of the Roman law, 
— SENECA (Lucius Annzus), a ſtoic philoſopher, 
was born at Corduba in Spain, about the beginning 
of the Chriſtian zra, of an Equeftrian family, which 
had probably been tranſplanted thither in a colony 
from Rome. He was the ſecond ſon of Marcus An- 
nzus Seneca, commonly called the rhetorician, whioſe 
remains are printed under the title of Suaſorie & Con- 
troverſie, cum Declamationum excerptis ; and bis 


y youngett brother, Annæus Mela, for there were three 


of them, was memorable for being the father of the 
poet Lucan. He was removed to Rome, together 
with his father and the reſt of his family, while he 
was yet in his infancy. There he was educated in the 
molt liberal manner, and under the beſt maſters. He 
learned eloquence from his father; but his genius ra- 


ther leading him to philoſophy, he put himſelf under 


the ſtoics Attalus, Sotion, and Papirius Fabianus; 
men famous in their way, and of whom he has made 
honourable mention in his writings. Ii is probable, 
too, that he travelled when he was young, ſince we 
find him, in ſeveral parts of his works, particularly in 
bis Rue/tiones Natural, making very exact and eu- 

e ; | rious 


e 
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k Seneca, rious obſervations upon Egypt and the Nile. But paid to him, and, under a pretence of indiſpoſition or Seneca, - + 

this, though entirely agreeable to his own humour, ſome engagement or other, avoided as much as poſ- Senega. 8 

did not at all correſpond with that ſcheme or plan of ſible appearing in public.“ FD 
life which his father had drawn but for him; who Nero, in the mean time, who, as it is ſuppoſed, bad 
- therefore forced him to the bar, and put him upon ſo- diſpatched Burrhus by poiſon, could not be eaſy till 
liciting for public employments 5 ſo that he afterwards he had rid himſelf of Seneca alſo : for Burrhus and 
became quæſtor, prætor, and, as Lipſius will have it, Seneca were, the one the manager of his military con- 


— 2 


even conſu. (vt 

In the firſt year of the reign of Claudius, when Ju- 
lia the daughter of Germanicus was accuſed of adul- 
tery by Meſſalina, and baniſhed, Seneca was baniſhed 


| too, being charged as one of the adulterers. Corſica 
Was the ſeat of his exile, where he lived eight years 


« happy in the midſt of thoſe things which uſually 


make other people miſerable ; inter eas res beatus, quæ 
folent miſeros facere: and where he wrote his books 


of conſolation, addreſſed to his mother Helvia, and to 
his friend Polybius, and perhaps ſome of thoſe trage- 
dies which go under his name; for he ſays, modo ſe 
levioribus ſludiis ibi oblectaſſe. When Agrippina was 
married to Claudius, as ſne was upon the death of 
Meſlalina, ſhe p | 
neca from baniſhment; and afterwards procured him 
to be tutor to her ſon Nero, whom ſhe deſigned for 
the empire. By the bounty and generoſity of his royal 
pupil, he acquired that prodigiuos wealth which ren- 
dered him in a manner equal to kings. His houſes 
and walks were the moſt magnificent in Rome. His 
villas were innumerable : and he had immenſe ſums 
of money placed out at intereſt in almoſt every part of 
the world. The hiſtorian Dio reports him to have had 
250,000 J. Sterling at intereſt in Britain alone; and 
reckons his calling it in all at a ſum, as one of the 


' Cauſes of a war with that nation. 


d 


All this wealth, however, together with the luxury 
and effeminacy of a court, does not appear to have had 
any ill effect vpon the temper and diſpoſition of Se- 
neca. He continued abſt emious, exact in his man- 
ners, and, above all, free from the vices ſo commonly 


prevalent in ſuch places, flattery and ambition. I 


had rather (ſaid he to Nero) offend you by ſpeaking 
the truth, than pleaſe you by lying and flattery : a 


luerim veris offendere, quam placere adulando.”* How 


well-he acquitted himſelf-in quality of preceptor to his 


prince, may be known from the five firſt years of Ne- 


ro's reign, which have always been conſidered as a 
perfect pattern of good government; and if that em- 
peror had but been as obſervant of his maſter through 
the whole courſe of it, as be was at the beginning, he 


would have been the delight, and not, as he afterwards 


proved, the curfe and deteſtation, of mankind, But 
when Poppza and Tigellinus bad got the command of 
his humour, and hurried him into the moſt extravagant 


and abominable vices, he ſoon grew weary of his ma- 


iter; whoſe life muſt indeed have been a conſtant re- 


buke to him. Seneca, perceiving that his favour de- 


clined at court, and that he had many aceuſers about 


the prince, who were perpetually whiſpering in his 


ear the great riches of Seneca, his magnificent houſes, 


and fine gardens, and what a favourite through means 


of theſe he was grown, with the people, made an offer of 


them all to Nero. Nero refuſed to accept them: which 


however did not hinder Seneca from changing his way 


ob life; for, as Tacitus relates, he“ kept no more 


levees, declined zhe uſual civilities which had been 


wt 


wled with the emperor to recal Se- 


well known. 


difficult to find by thoſe who go up it in boats. 


cerns, the other of hilreivil. Accordiogly he attempt- 


ed, by means of Cleonicus, a freedman of Seneca, to- 
take him off by poiſon; but this not ſucceeding, he 


ordered him to be put to death, upon an information 
that he was privy to Piſo's conſpiracy againſt his per- 
ſon. Not that he had any real proof of Seneca's be- 
ing at all concerned in this plot, but only that he was 


glad to lay hold of any pretence for deſtroying him. He 


left Seneca, however, at liberty to chooſe his manner of 
dying; who cauſed his veins to be opened immediately. 
His wife Paulina, who was very young in compariſon 
of himſelf, had yet the reſolution and affeQion to bear 
him company, and thereupon ordered her veins to be 
opened at the ſame time ; but as Nero was not will- 
ing to make his cruelty more odious and inſupportable 
than there ſeemed occaſion for, he gave orders to have 
her death prevented: upon which her wounds were 
bound up, and the blood ſtopped, in juſt time enough 
to ſave her; though, as Tacitus ſays, ſhe looked ſo 
miſerably pale and wan all her life after, that it was 


eaſy to read the loſs of her blood and ſpirits in her 


countenance. | In the mean time, Seneca, finding his 
death flow and lingering, defired Statius Annæus bis 
PR to give him a doſe of poiſon, which had 

een prepared ſome time before in caſe it ſhould be 
wanted; but this not baving its uſual effect, he was 


carried to a hot bath, where he was at length ſtifled 


with the teams. He died, as Lipſius conjectores, in 
the'63d or 64th year of his age, and in about the 10th 
or 11th of Nero's reign, Tacitus, on mentioning his 
death, obſerves, that, as he entered the bath, he took 
of the water, and with it ſprinkled ſome of his neareſt 


domeſtics, ſaying, * That he offered thoſe libations to 


Jupiter the Deliverer.“ Theſe words are an evident 
proof that Seneca was not a Chriſtian, as ſome have 


imagined him to have been; and that the 13 epiſtles 


from Seneca to St Paul, and from St Paul to Seneca, 
are ſuppoſititious pieces. His philoſophical works aro 


 SENEGA, or Sen AL, a kingdom of Afriea, in 


Negroland, ſeated on a river of the ſame name, which 


ſome ſuppoſe to be à branch of the Niger; but this is 


very uncertain, no European having travelled ſo far up 
as to determine this aſſertion. However, it overflows 
like the Nile, and much about the ſame time of the 
year. It is 40 days before it comes to the height; 
when the river overflows its banks, and the channel is 
The 
French once ſent 3o men up this river, who rowed 
1000 miles, undergoing great hardſhips, infomuch that 
only five returned back alive; their boat once ſtuck 


faſt on the tops of trees, and they got it off with..a 


great deal of difficulty. 'The kingdom of Senegal was 
formerly very conſiderable, but it is now reduced into 
a very narrow compaſs: it is populous and full of trees, 


but the ſoil is ſandy and barren; for which reaſon they 


never Tow till the rainy ſeaſon comes on, in June, and 


get in their harveſt in September. The French had. a 


fort 
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Seneſehal fort and factory in an ifland at the mouth of this ri- 


Senſible. 


ver, and were entire maſters of the gum-trade, It was 


called Fort-Louis, and was taken by the Britiſh on the 


1ſt of May 1758, and ceded to Great Britain by the 
peace of 1763. | 


SENESCHAL, (Seneſchallur,) derived from the 


German ein “a houſe or places and ſcale: - an of- 


ficer,” is a ſteward, and fignifie.zone who has the diſ- 


penſing of juſtice in ſome. particular caſes: As the 


high ſeneſchal or fteward of England; ſeneſchal de la 


hotel de roy, ©* ſteward of the king's bouſehold, ſeneſ- 


chal, or ſteward of courts, &c.” Co. Lit. 61. Croke's 
Juriſd. 102. Kitch. 83. See STEWARD. Es 

- SENNERTUS (Daniel), an eminent phyſician, was 
born in 1572 at Breſlaw; and in 1593 he was ſent to 


Wittemberg, where he made a great progreſs in phi- 


loſophy and phyſic. He viſited the univerſities of 
Leipſic, Jena, Francfort upon the Oder, and Berlin; 
but ſoon returned to Wittemberg, where he was pro- 
moted to the degree of doctor of phyfic, and ſoon after 
to a profeſſorſhip in the ſame faculty. He was the firſt 
who introduced the ſtudy of chemiſtry into that uni - 
verſity; he gained a great reputation by his works 
and practice, and was very generous to the poor. He 


died of the plague at Wittemberg in 1637. He raiſed 


himſelf enemies by contradiQing the ancients. He 


thought the ſeed of all living creatures animated, and 


that the ſoul of this ſeed produces organization, He 
was accuſed of impiety for aſſerting that the ſouls of 
beafts are not material; for this was affirmed to be the 


fame thing with aſſerting that they are imortal: but 


he rejected this conſequence. | 

— SENONES, (anc. geog.), a people of Gallia Cel- 
tica, ſituate on the Sequana to the ſouth of the Pariſii, 
near the confluence of the Jeauna or Yonne with the 
above-mentioned river. Their moſt confiderable ex- 


ploit was their invaſion of Italy, and taking and burn- 


ing Roms, as related under that article, This was done 
by a colony of them long before tranſported into Italy, 
and ſettled on the Adriatic, Their capital, Agendi- 
cum in Gaul, was in the lower age called Senones, now 
Sens, In Italy the Senones extended themſelves as far 


as the river Aeſis; but were afterwards driven beyond 
the Rubicon, which became the boundary of Gallia Ciſ- 
alpina, (Polybius, Strabo.) 


SENSATION, in philoſophy, the perception of 


external object by means of the ſenſes. See MeTa- 


PHYSICS, no 21, &e. | 


SENSE, a faculty of the foul whereby it perceives 


external objects by means of the impreſſions they make 
on certain organs of the body. Theſe organs of ſen- 
ſation are commonly reckoned five, viz. the eye, where - 
by we ſee objects; the ear, which enables us to hear 


ſounds; the noſe, by which we receive the ideas of dif- 


ferent ſmells; the palate, by which we judge of taſtes; 


and the cutis or ſkin, which enables us to feel the dif- 


ferent forms, hardneſs, or ſoftneſs of bodies. 


SENSIBLE xorg, in muſic, is that which conſti- 


They call it the /en/ible note on this account, that. it 
cauſes to be perceived the tone or natural ſeries of the 
key and the tonic itſelf, upon which, after the chord 
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of the dominant, the ſenſible note taking the ſhorteſt Senſitive, 


road, is under a neceſlity of ring; which has made 


ſome authors treat this ſenſible note as a major diſſo- 


nance, for want of obſerviog, that diſſonance, being a 


relation, cannot be conſtituted unleſs by two nates be- 
tween which it ſubſiſts s oo 
It is not meant that the ſenſible note is the 
.of the tone, becauſe, in the minor mode, this ſeventh 
cannot be a ſenſible note but in aſcending ; for, in de- 
ſcending, it is at the diftance of a full note from the 
tonic, and of a third minor from the dominant. + 


SENSITIVE eLant. See Minos and Diox za 


Muſcipula. e | „ e | | 
The ſenfitive and humble plants are arranged by 
Linnæus under the ſame genius with the acaciss. Theſe 


are well known to poſſeſs a kind of muſcular motion, 


by which the leaves and ſtalks are contracted and fall 
down upon being ſlightly touched, or ſhaken with ſome 
degree of violence. The ſenſibility of theſe plants is 
lodged in the young branches, in the common foot - 


ſtalk of the winged leaves, and in the nerve or middle 


rib to which the lobes or leſſer leaves are attached. 
Theſe different motions, which ſeem to be totally in- 
dependent of each other, may be aptly enough com · 
pared, by analogy, with the irritability of certain parts 
in animals. F) 0 
The ſenſitive plant has two kinds of motion; the 
one natural, oceafioned by the action of warm nourifh- 
ing vapours; the other artificial, in conſequence of be- 
ing touched or ſhaken.  _ ns Li 
Mr Duhamel having obſerved, about the 15th of 
September, in moderate weather, the natural motion 
of a branch of ſenſitive plant, remarked, that at nine 
in the morning, it formed with the ſtem an angle of 
100 degrees; at noon, 112 degrees; at three after- 
noon, it returned to 100; and after touching the branch, 
the angle was reduced to 90. Three quarters of an 
hour after, it bad mounted to 112; and, at eight at 


night, it deſcended again, without being touched, to 


90. The day after, in finer weather, the ſame branch, 
at eight in the morning, made an angle of 135 degrees 
with the ſtem; after being touched, the angle was di- 


miniſhed to 80; an hour after, it roſe again to 135; 
being touched a ſecond time, it deſcended again to 80; 


an hour and a half after, it had riſen to 145; and upon 
being touched a third time, deſcended to 135; and re- 
mained in that poſition till five o'clock in the afternoon; 
when being touched a fourth time, it fell to 110. 
With whatever body the ſenſitive plant is touched 
or irritated, it is remarkable that the ſenſibility reſides 


particularly in the articulation or joining either of the 
branches of the common foot -ſtalk, or of the particu- 
lar foot-ftalk of each wing. hag arr; 

Phe time which a branch requires to recover 5 


after being touched, varies according to the vigor of 


the plant, the hour of the day, the ſeaſon of the year, 
or the heat and other circumſtances of the atmo- 
ſphere. \ 

tutes a third major above the dominant, and a ſemi- 
tone beneath the tonic. Si, or B, is the ſenfible note 
in the tone of ut or C /, or G ſharp, in the tone of 
la or A. 2 | 


The order in which the parts recover themſelves va- 
ries in like manner: ſometimes it is the common foot- 


ſtalk; ſometimes the rib to which the lobes are attach - 
ed; and ſometimes the lobes themſelves are expanded, 
before the other parts have made any attempt to be 


reinſtated in their former poſition. 


If, without ſhaking the other ſmaller leaves, ve — | 
; ; 7 | 0 


ſeventh 
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genſitire. off the half of a lobe belonging to the laſt pair, at the 


— xtrenity or ſummit of a wing, the leaf cut, and its 


antagoniſt, that is to ſay, the firſt pair, begin to ap- 
proach each other; then the ſecond; and ſo on ſuceeſ- 
fively, till all the leſſer leaves, or lobes of that wing, 
have collapſed in like manner. Frequently, after 12 
or 15 ſeconds, the lobes of the other wings which were 
not immediately affected by the ſtroke, ſhut; whilſt 
the ſtalk and its wing, beginning at the bottom, and 
proceeding in order to the top, gradually recover 
themſelves. If, inſtead of one of the leſſer extreme 
leaves, we cut off one belonging to the pair that is next 
the foot - ſtalk, its antagoniſt ſhuts, as do the other 
pairs ſueceſſively, from the bottom to the t 
the lobes of one fide of a wing be cut off, the oppoſite 


lobes are not affected, but remain expanded. With 


ſome addreſs, it is poſſible even to cut off a branch 
without hurting the leaves or making them fall. The 
common boot. Talk of the winged leaves being cut as 
far as three-fourths of its diameter, all the parts which 


hang down collapſe, but quickly recover without ap- 


pearing to have ſuffered any conſiderable violence by 
the ſhock. An inciſion being made into one of the 
principal branches, to the depth of one half the dia- 
meter, the branches ſituated betwixt the ſection and 


the root will fall down; thoſe above the ineiſion re- 


main as before, and the leſſer leaves continue open; 
but this direction is ſoon deſtroyed, by cutting off one 
of che lobes at the extremity, as was obſerved above. 
Laſtly, a whole wing being cut off with precaution 
near its inſertion into the common foot - ſtalk, the other 
wings are not affected by it, and its own lobes do not 
ſhut, No motion, likewiſe, enſues from piercing the 
branch with a needle or other ſharp inſtrument. 
From the preceding experiments, to omit many 
others which might be mentioned, theſe inferences are 
clearly to be deduced. 1. That when the plant is in 


its greateſt vegetative force, its motions are greater 


and more ſenfible. - 2. That when the ſky is ſerene, 
and the ſun bright during the whole day, the plant is 
more ſenſible in the morning than at noon. 3. That 
in the circumſtances in which they are leſs ſenſible, the 
leaves continue to fold and collapſe, although the foot- 
talks, which through age become {tiff and woody, have 
loſt their motion. 4. That a ſtroke, or an irritation, 
produces a more 5 than an ineiſion or even 
an entire ſection. 5. That a ſlight irritation only acts 
upon the neighbouring parts, and extends its influ- 
ence in proportion to its force. 6. That any given 
irritation acts more ſtrongly upon ſome parts than on 
others. 7. That whatever can produce any effect upon 
the organs of animals, acts upon the ſenſitive plant; as 
a ſtroke, exceſs of heat or cold, the ſteam of boiling wa- 
ter, that of ſulphur and volatile ſpirits, &c. 8. That 


plunging it in water, or lodging it in the exhauſted re- 


oeiver of an air · pump, ſeem to have no other effect 
than that of diminiſhing its vigour. 9. That there ap- 
pears to be no more intimate a communication betwixt 
the oppoſite lobes of a winged or pinnated leaf, than 
betwixt the other parts of the plant. 10. That the 


muſcular motion of the ſenſitive plant is owing to a 


ſtrong contraction: each foot-ſta)k ſeems to be termi- 
nated with a kind of joint, on which the leaves turn in 


all directions with ſurpriſing facility. 


Different from all the kinds of ſenſitive plants hi- 


therto known, is the dionza muſcipula, or Venus's moufe- Sentence: 


op. If all 


o 
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trap, a plant lately diſcovered in the ſwamps of North 
America; for a deſerption of which, ſee Dioxæ4 
Muſcipula. — The negroes in Senegal call a large ſpe- 
cies. of ſenſitive plant which grows in that country, 
guerackiao, that is, “good - morrow; becauſe, ſay 
they, when you touch it, or draw near to ſpeak to it, 
the plant immediately inclines its leaves, to wiſh you, 
as it were, a good-morrow, and to ſhow you that it is 
{ſenſible of the politeneſs done it. In the ſame country 
is produced a ſmall ſenſitive plant, that is rampant, not 
ſpinous, and which Mr Adanſon affirms to be infi- 
nitely more delicate and ſenſible than all the other ſpe- 
Cies. 1 . : 

To conclude, the cauſe of this and the other mo- 
tions of plants is merely external. The motions them 
ſelves, therefore, are not ſpontaneous as in perfect ani- 
mals, which have that cauſe dependent on their choice 
and will. How many imperfe& animals, however, are 
there, ſuch as thoſe in animal and vegetable infuſions, 
the polypes and animalcules in ſeed, whoſe certain mo- 
tions, like thoſe of the plants in queſtion, are perhaps 
to be attributed to beat, light, and other external 


_ caufes? and again, how many, as the gall-inſeQs, the 


oyſter, and other ſhell-fiſh, have not a motion ſo per- 
ceptible nor rapid as that of Venus's mouſe-trap and 
the ſenſitive plant! | LU 
SENTENCE, in law, a judgment paſſed in court 
by the judge on ſome proceſs, either civil or criminal. 
See JUDGMENT. „ 5 | 
- . SENTENCE, in grammar, denotes a period; or a ſet 
of words comprehending ſome perfect ſenſe or ſenti- 
ment of the mind. 


The buſineſs of pointing is to diſtingu'ſa the ſeveral 


parts and members of ſentences, ſo as to render the 


ſenſe thereof the cleareſt, apteſt, and fulleſt poſſibles- 
See PUNCTUATION. e N 
In every ſentence there are two parts neceſſarily re- 
quired; a noun for the ſubject, and a definite verb: 
whatever is found more than theſe two, affects one of 
them, either immediately, or by the intervention of 
ſome other, whereby the firſt is affected. 

Again, every ſentence is either ſimple or conjundt: 
a ſimple ſentence is that conſiſting of one fingle ſub- 
ject, and one finite verb. -A conjunct ſentence con- 
tains ſeveral ſubjects and finite verbs, either expreſsly- 
or implicitly. | 

A ſimple ſentence needs no point or diſt inction; only 
a period to cloſe it: as, A good man loves virtue 
for itſelf.” In ſuch a ſentence, the ſeveral adjuncts af- 


fect either the ſubject or the verb in a different man- 


ner. Thus the word good, expreſſes the quality of the 
ſubjeQ, virtue the object of the action, and for itſelf: 
the end thereof. —Now none of theſe adjuncts can be 
ſeparated from the reſt of the ſentence: for if one be, 
why ſhould not all the reſt? and if all be, the ſentence 
will be minced into almoſt as many parts as there are 
words. | | 
But if ſeveral adjunQs be attributed in the ſame 
manner either to the ſubject or the verb, the ſentence. 
becomes conjunQ, and is to be divided into parts. | 
In every conjunR ſentence, . as many ſubjects, or at 
many finite verbs as there are, either expreſsly or im- 
plied, ſo many diſtinctions may there be. Thus, „My 
hopes, fears, joys, pains, all centre in you.“ mY thus 
Cicero 


Sentence 


Sentiments. 


they are to be conceived as equal. 


. 2 8 8 
Cicero, Catilina abiit, exceſſit, evaſit, erupit.— The 
reaſon of which pointing is obvious; for as many ſub- 
jects or finite verbs as there are in a ſentence, ſo many 
members does it really contain. Whenever, therefore, 
there occur more nouns than verbs, or contrariwiſe, 
Since, as every 


ſubje& requires its verb, ſo every verb requires its ſub- 


je&, wherewith it may agree: excepting, perhaps, in 
ſome figurative. expreſſions. 
SENTENCE, is alſo uſed, in rhetoric and poetry, for 


a ſhort pithy remark, or reflection, containing ſome 


ſentiment of uſe in the conduct of life. See Arorn- 


THEGM, ADAGE, PROVERB, &c. 


SENTICOSZ, (from /entis, a © briar or bram- 
hle;”) the name of the 35th order in Linnzus's frag- 
ments of a natural method, conſiſting of roſe, bramble, 
and other plants which reſemble them in port and ex- 
ternal ſtructure. See Borany, p. 1312. 

SENTIMENT, according to Lord Kaims, is a 
term appropriated to ſuch thoughts. as are prompted 
by paſſion. It differs from a perception; for a per- 
ception fignifies the act by which we become conſcious 
of external objects. It differs from conſciouſneſs of an 
internal action, ſuch as thinking, ſuſpending thought, 
inclining, reſolving, willing, &c. And it differs from 
the conception of a relation among objects; a concep- 
tion, of that kind being termed 9pinzen. 
SENTIMENTS, in poetry. To talk in the language 
of .mufic, each — 2s hath a certain tone, to which 


Elements of every ſentiment proceeding from it ought to be tuned 


Criticiſm, 


with the greateſt accuracy: which is no eaſy work, 
eſpecially where ſuch harmony ought to be ſupported 
during the courſe of a long theatrical repreſentation. 


In order to each ſuch delicacy of execution, it is ne- 


ceſſary that a writer aſſume the preciſe character and 
paſſion of the perſonage repreſented; which requires 
an uncommon genius. But it is che only diſſiculty; 
for the writer, who, annihilating himſelf, can thus be- 
come another perſon, need be in no pain about the 
ſentiments that belong to the aſſumed character: theſe 
will flow without the leaſt ſtudy, or even preconcep- 
tion; and will frequently be as delightfully new to him- 
ſelf as to his reader. But if a lively picture even of a 
{ingle emotion, require an effort of genius, how much 
greater the effort to compoſe a paſſionate dialogue with 
as many different tones of paſſion as there are ſpeak- 
ers? With what ductility of feeling mult that writer 


be endued, who approaches perfection in ſuch a work; 


when it is neceſſary to aſſume different and even oppo- 


ſite characters and paſſions, in the quickeſt ſucceſſion? 


Yet this work, difficult as it 18, yields to that of com- 


poling a dialogue in genteel comedy, exhibiting cha- 
raters without paſſion. 


The reaſon is, that the diffe- 
rent tones of character are more delicate, and leſs in 
light, than thoſe of paſſion; and, accordingly, many 
writers, who have no genius for drawing characters, 
make a ſhift to repreſent, tolerably well, an ordinary 
paſſion in its ſimple movements. 


this kind, what is truly the moſt difficult, is a charac- 


LU 


teriſtical dialogue upon any philoſophical ſubjeQ : to 
interweave characters with reaſoning, by ſuiting to the 


'[ 8088 ] 
without reaſoning, from the miſerable compoſitions of Sentiment, 
that kind found without number in all languages. The 


natural ſentiments properly expreſſed? 1 


lerably inſipid. 


But of all works of 
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art of mimicking any ſingularity in geſture or in voice, 
is a rare talent, though directed by ſight and hearing, 
the acuteſt and moſt lively of our external ſenſes: how 
much more rare muſt that talent be, of imitating cha- 
racers and internal emotions, tracing all their diffe- 
rent tints, and repreſenting them in a lively manr 

he truth is, 


and for that reaſon the bulk gf writers, inſtead of ex- 


— . 


ſuch execution is too wanne an ordinary genius; 


preſſing a paſſion as one does who feels it, content 
themſelves with deſcribing it in the language of a ſpec · 


tator. To awake paſſion by an internal effort merely, 


without any external cauſe, requires great ſenſibility; 
and yet that operation 1s neceſſary, not leſs to the wri- 
ter than to the actor: becauſe none but thoſe who ac- 
tually feel a paſſion can repreſent it to the life. The 
writer's. part is the more complicated : he muſt - add 


compoſition to paſſion; and muſt, in the quickeſt ſuc- 


ceſſion, adopt every different character. But a very 
humble flight of imagination may ſerve to convert a 
writer into a ſpectator, ſo as to figure, in ſome obſcure 


manner, an action as paſſing in his fight and hearings 


In that figured fituation, being led naturally to write 
like a ſpeQator, he entertains his readers with his own 
reflections, with cool deſcription, and florid declama- 
tion; inſtead of making them eye - witneſſes, as it were, 
to a real event, and to every movement of genuine 
paſſion. , Thus moſt of our plays appear to be caſt in 
the ſame mould; perſonages without character, the 
mere outlines of paſſion, a tireſome monotony. and a 
dompous declamatory ſtyle. RE 
This deſcriptive manner of repreſenting paſſion is a 


very cold entertainment; our ſympathy 1s not raiſed 
by deſcription; we mult firſt be lolled into a dream of 


reality, and every thing muſt appear as paſling in our 
ſight. Unhappy is the player of genius who acts a 
part in what may be termed a deſcriptive tragedy: af- 
ter aſſuming the very paſſion that is to be repreſented, 
how is he cramped in action, when he muſt utter, not 
the ſentiments of the paſſion he feels, but a cold de- 


ſeription in the language of a byſtander? It is that im- 


perfection, undoubtedly, in the bulk of our plays, 
which confines our ſtage almoſt entirely to Shakeſpeare, 


notwithſtanding his many irregularities. In our late 


Engliſh tragedies, we ſometimes find ſentiments tole- 
rably well adapted to a plain paſſion: 'but we muſt not 
in any of them expect a ſentiment expreſſive of cha- 


racer; and, upon that very account, our late perform- 


ances of the dramatic kind are for the moſt part into- 
But it may be proper to illuſtrate this ſubject by ex- 
amples. The firſt examples ſhall be of ſentiments that 
appear the legitimate offspring of paſſion; to which 
ſhall be oppoſed, what are deſcriptive only, and illegi- 
timate: and in making this compariſon, the inſtances 
ſhall be borrowed from Shakeſpeare and Corneille, who 
for genius in dramatic compolition ſtand yppermolt in 
the rolls of fame. | | 


I. Shakeſpear ſhall furniſh the firſt example, being 


character of each ſpeaker a peculiarity not only of of ſentiments dictated by a violent and perturbed paſ- 
thought but of expreſſion, requires the perfection of ſion: 9 | | | | 


genius, taſte, and judgment. 


Ju 
— 


How hard dialogue - writing 18, will be evident, even Lear. — 


———ilal ingratitude! 
It 
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ET 73 
gentiments. Is it not as if this mouth ſhould tear this hand 
—— Por lifting food to't?—But Il puniſh home; 
No, I will weep no more. In ſuch a night, 


a pardon from Auguſtus, attended with the brighteſt Sentiments, = 


circumſtances of magnanimity and tenderneſs. This is — | 
a lucky ſituation for repreſenting the paſſions of ſur- 


To ſhut me out! — Pour on, I will endure. 
In ſuch a night as this! O Regan, Gonerill, 
Your old kind father, whoſe frank heart gave all 
O! that way madneſs lies; let me ſhun that; 
No more of that.— — | 
Kent. Good, my lord, enter here. 
Lear. Pr'ythee, go in thyſelf, ſeek thine own eaſe, 
This tempeſt will not give me leave to ponder 
On things would hurt me more:—but I'll go in; 
In, boy, go firſt. You houſeleſs poverty- 
Nay, get thee in; VII pray, and then I'll fleep— - 
Poor naked wretches, whereſoe'er you are, 
That bide the pelting of this pitileſs ſtorm! 
How ſhall your houſeleſs heads, and unfed fides, 
Your loop'd and window'd raggedneſs defend you 
From ſeaſons ſuch as theſe? 0 I have ten 
Too little care of this! take phyſic, Pomp; 
. Expoſe thyſelf to feel what wretches feel, 
That thou may'ſt ſhake the ſuperflux to them, 
And ſhow the heavens more juſt. - | 
5 King Lear, act 3. ſc. 5. 
The following is an example of the ſame kind, expreſ- 
ſing ſentiments ariſing from remorſe and deſpair: 


” 


Othello. Lo! I have a weapon: 
A better never did itſelf ſuſtain 
Upon a ſoldier's thigh. I've ſeen the day, 

That with this little arm, and this good ſword, 
I've made my way through more impediments 
Than twenty times your ſtop. But, oh vain boaſt! 
Who can controul his fate? 'tis not ſo now. 

Be not afraid, though you do ſee me weapon'd ; 
Here is my journey's end, here is my butt, 

The very ſea-mark of my utmoſt ſail. 

Do you go back diſmay'd? ?tis a loſt fear. 

Man but a ruſh againſt Othello's breaſt, ; 

And he retires. Where ſhould Othello go? 


Now—how doſt thou look now! Oh ill-ſtarr'd wench! 


Pale as thy ſmock! when we ſhall meet at compt, 
This look of thine will hurl my ſoul from heav'n, 
And fiends will ſnatch at it. Cold, cold, my girl; 
Ev'n like thy chaſtity. O curſed ſlave! 

Whip me, ye devils, . 

From the poſſeſſion of this heav'nly fight : 

Blow me about in winds, roaſt me in ſulphur, 
Waſh me in ſteep-down gulfs of liquid fire 
Oh, Deſdemona! Deſdemona! dead! dead! oh! oh! 

„5 N Othello, act 5. ſc. 9. 
The ſentiments here diſplayed flow ſo naturally from 
the paſſions repreſented, that we cannot conceive any 
imitation more perfect. 


With regard to the French author, truth obliges us 
to acknowledge, that he deſcribes in the ſtyle of a ſpec- 
tator, inſtead of expreſſing paſſion like one who feels 
it; which naturally betrays him into a tireſome mono- 
tony, and a pompous declamatory ſtyle. It is ſcarce 
- neceſſary to give examples, for he never varies from 
that tone. We ſhall, however, take two paſſages at a 
venture, in order to be confronted with thoſe tranſcri- 
bed above. In the tragedy of Cinna, Emilia, after 
the conſpiracy was diſcovered, having nothing in view 
but racks and death to herſelf and her lover, receives 

Vol. X. pr NE 
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priſe and gratitude in their different ſtages, which ſeem 
naturally to be what follow. Theſe paſſions, raiſed at 
once to the utmoſt pitch, and being at firſt too big for 
utterance, muſt, for ſome moments, be expreſſed by 
violent geſtures only: ſo ſoon as there is vent for words, 
the firſt expreſſions are broken and interrupted: at laſt, 
we ought to expect a tide of intermingled ſentiments, 
occaſioned by the fluctuation of the mind between the 


two paſſions. Emilia is made to behave in a very dif- 


ferent manner: with extreme coolneſs ſhe deſcribes her 


own fituation, as if ſhe were merely a ſpectator; or ra- 


ther the poet takes the taſk off her hands: 
Et je me rens, Seigneur, a ces hautes bontes: 


Je recouvre la vie auprès de leurs clartes. 


Je connois mon forfait qui me ſembloit juſtice ; 


Et ce que n'avoit pi la terreur du ſupplice, 


Je ſens naitre en mon ame un repentir puiſſant, 

Et mon coeur en ſecret me dit, qu'il y conſent. 

Le ciel a reſolu votre grandeur ſupreme; - | 
Et pour preuve, Seigneur, je n'en veux que moi-mème. 
Poſe avec vanite me donner cet eclat, 

Puiſqu'il change mon coeur, qu'il veut changer Vetat. 
Ma haine va mourir, que j'ai crue immortelle; 

Elle eſt morte, et ce eœur devient ſujet fidele; 


Et prenant deſormais cette haine en horreur, 


L'ardeur de vous ſervir ſuccede à ſa fureur. 


„ - Act 5. ſc. 3. 
In the tragedy of Sertorius, the queen, ſurpriſed with 


the news that her lover was aſſaſſinated, inſteadeof vent- 
ing any paſſion, degenerates into a cool ſpectator, and 


undertakes to inſtruct the byſtanders how a queen ought 
to behave on ſuch an occafion. Rk 


Viriate. Il m'en LN voir enſemble, et Pauteur, et la 
l eauſe. | 
Par cet aſſaſſinat c'eſt de moi qu'on diſpoſe, 
C'eſt mon tròne, e' eſt moi qu'on pretend conquerir; 
Et c'eſt mon juſte choix qui ſeul Pa fait perir. 
Madame, apres ſa perte, et parmi ces alarmes, 
N'attendez point de moi de ſoupirs, ni de larmes ; 
Ce ſont amuſemens que dedaigne aiſement 
Le prompt et noble orgueil d'un vif reſſentiment. 
ui pleure, Paffoiblit ; qui ſoupire, Pexhale: 
II faut plus de fierté dans une ame royale; 
Et ma douleur ſoumiſe aux ſoins de le venger, &c. 
js : Act F. [ce 3. 
So much in general upon the genuine ſentiments of 
paſſion, We proceed to particular obſervations. And, 
firſt, paſſions ſeldom continne uniform any confiderable 


time: they generally fluctuate, ſwelling and ſubſiding 
by turns, often in a quick ſucceſſion; and the ſenti- 


ments cannot be juſt unleſs they correſpond to ſuch fluc- 


tuation. Accordingly, a climax never ſhows better than 
in expreſſing a ſwelling paſſion: the following paſſages 
may ſuffice for an illuſtration. | 


Oroomoko. ————Can yon raiſe the dead? 
Purſue and overtake the wings of time? 
And bring about again the hours, the days, 
The years, that made me happy! 
8 | Oroncoke, act 2. ſc. 2. 
How haſt thou charm'd 
40 K The 
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sentiments. The wildneſs of the waves and rocks to this; 


That thus relenting they have giv'n thee back 

To earth, to light and life, to love and me? 
Mourning Bride, act 1. ſc. 7. 

J would not be the villain that thou tbink'& 

For the whole ſpace that's in the tyrant's graſp, 

And the rich earth to boot. 

| | Macbeth, act 4. ſc. 4. 

The following paſſage expreſſes finely the progreſs of 


conviction. | 


Let me not ſtir, nor breathe, leſt I diſſolve 

That tender, lovely form, of painted air, 

So like Almeria. Ha! it ſinks, it falls; 

I' catch it ere it goes, and graſp her ſhade. 
Tiis life! 'tis warm! ?tis ſhe! ?tis ſhe herſelf! 

It is Almeria! 'tis, it is my wife! 

| | Mourning Bride, act 2. ſe. 6. 

In the progreſs of thought, our reſolutions become more 


vigorous as well as our paſſions, : 


If ever I do yield or give conſent, 


By any action, word, or thought, to wed 
Another lord; may then juſt heav'n ſnow'r down, &c. 
Mourning Bride, act 1. ſc. 1. 
And this leads to a ſecond obſervation, That the dif- 
ferent ſtages of a paſſion, and its different directions, 
from birth to extinction, muſt be carefully repreſented 
in their order; becauſe otherwife the fentiments, by 
being miſplaced, will appear forced and unnatural. 
Reſentment, for example, when provoked by an atro- 
ctous 1njury, diſcharges itſelf firſt upon the author: 


ſentiments therefore of revenge come always. firft, and 


muſt in ſome meaſure be exhauſted before the perſon 
injured think of grieving for himſelf. In the Cid of 


Corneille, Don Diegue having been affronted in a cruel 


manner, expreſſes ſcarce any ſentiment of revenge, but 
is totally occupied in contemplating the low ſituation 
to which he is reduced by the affront: 


O tage! © deſeſpoir! 6 vieilleſſe ennemie ! i 


N'ai- je donc tant vecu que pour cette infamie? 
Et ne ſuis- je blanchi dans les travaux guerriers, 


Que pour voir en un jour fletrir tant de lauriers? 


Mon bras, qu'avee reſpe& tout PEſpagne admire, 
Mon bras, qui tant de fois a ſauve cet empire, 
Tant de fois affermi le trone de ſon Roi, 

Trahit donc ma querelle, et ne fait rien pour moi! 
O cruel ſouvenir de ma gloire paſſce ! 

Oeuvre de tant de jours en un jour effacce! 
Nouvelle dignite fatale a mon bonheur! 

Precipice Eleve d'on tombe mon honneug! 

Faut- il de votre éclat voir triompher le comte, 

Et mourir ſans vengeance, ou vivre dans la honte? 
Comte, ſois de mon prince à preſent governeur, 


Ce haut rang n'admet point un homme ſans honneur; 


Et ton jaloux orgueil par cet afffont inſigne, 
Maigre le chiox du Roi, m'en a ſti rendre indigne. 


Et toi, de mes exploits glorieux inſtrument, 


Mais d'un corps tout de glace inutile ornement, 
Fer jadis tant a craindre, et qui dans cette offenſe, 
Myas ſervi de parade, et non pas de defenſe, 
Va, quitte deſormais le dernier des humains, 
Paſſe pour me venger en de meilleures mains. 

: Le Cid, act 1. ſc. 7. 
"Theſe ſentiments are certainly not the firſk that are 


And ſhe's obedient; as you ſay, obedient; 


1 
ſuggeſted by the paſſion of reſentment. As the firſt, 


movements of reſentment are always directed to its ob- 


ject, the very ſame is the eaſe of grief. Vet with rela- 
lation to the ſudden and ſevere diſtemper that ſeized 
Alexander bathing in the river Cydnus, Quintus Cur- 


tius. deſcribes the firſt emotions of the army as directed 
to themſelves, lamenting that they were left without a. 


leader, far from home, and had ſcarce any hopes of re- 


turning in ſafety: their king's diſtreſs, which muſt na- 


turally have been their firſt concern, occupies them but 


in the ſecond place according to that author. In the 


Aminta of Taſſo, Sylvia, upon a report of her lover's 
death, which ſhe believed certain, inſtead of bemoan- 


ing the loſs of her beloved, turns her thoughts upon 


herſelf, and wonders her heart does not break: 


Ohime, ben ſon di ſaſſo, | 
Poi che queſta novella non m'uceide. A 4. fc. 2. 


In the tragedy of Jane Shore, Alicia, in the full pur- 


poſe of deſtroying her rival, has the following reflec- 


tion 


Oh Jealouſy ! thou bane of pleaſing friendſhip, 


How does thy rancour poiſon all our ſoftneſs, 
And turn our gentle nature into bitterneſs! 


Thou worſt invader of our tender wr biete 


See where ſhe comes! Once my heart's deareſt blefling, 


Now my chang'd eyes are blaſted with her beauty, 
Loathe that known face, and ficken to behold her. 
AR 3. ſc. 1. 


Theſe are the reſlections of a eool e A paſſion, 


while it has the aſcendant, and is freely indulged, ſug- 
geſts not to the perſon who feels it any ſentiment to 
its own prejudice: reflections like the foregoing oc- 
cur not readily till the paſſion has ſpent its vigour. 


A perſon ſometimes is agitated at once by different 


paſſions; and the mind in that caſe, vibrating like a 


pendulum, vents itſelf in ſentiments that partake of the 


ſame vibration. This we give as a third obſervation: 


Queen. Would I had never trod this Engliſh earth, 
Or felt the flatteries that grow upon it! 
Ye've angels faces, but heav'n knows your bearts. 
What ſhall become of me now? wretched lady! 
T am the moſt unhappy woman living. 
Alas! poor wenches, where are now your fortunes? 
| | [Te her women. 
Shipwreck'd upon a kingdom, where no pity, 
No friends, no hope, no kindred, weep for me? 
Almoſt, no grave allow'd ww. wk Sig 
| enry I. act 3. ſc. Is 
Othello. Oh devil, devil! 4 N f 
If that the earth could teem with woman's tears, 
Each drop ſhe falls would prove a crocodile. 
Out of my fight! TOR, Te 
Deſdemona. I will not ſtay t'offend you. [Going 
Lodovico. Truly, an obedient lady: | 


I do beſeech your lordſhip, call her back. 


Oth. Miſtreſs 
Def. My lord. — a 
Otb. What would you with her, Sir? 
Lod. Who, I, my lord? 
Otb. Ay; you did wiſh that I would make her turn: 
Sir, ſhe can turn and turn, and yet go on; 
And turn again. And fhe can weep, Sir, weep; 


Very 


Sentiments. 
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—— 
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gentiments. V ery obedient— proceed you in your tears.— 
—— Concerning this, Sir, —oh well-painted paſſion !— 


My ftrong imagination ſees a crown 


s E M 


I am commanded home —get you away, 
I'll ſend for you anon — Sir, I obey the mandate, 
And will return to Venice. — Hence, avaunt! 
K [ Exit Deſdemona. 
Othello, act 4. ſc. 6. 
Emilia. Oh! my good lord, I would ſpeak a word 
with you. | 
Othello. Yes, tis Amilia—By and by.—She's dead. 
»Tis like ſhe comes to ſpeak of Caſſio's death; 
The noiſe was high.—-Ha! no more moving? 
Still as the grave. Shall ſhe come in? were't good? 
I think the ſtirs again—No—what's the. belt? - 
If ſhe come in, ſhe'll, ſure, ſpeak to my wife: 
My wife! my wife! What wife? I have no wife; 
Oh inſupportable! oh heavy hour! | | 
RR |  Gthelhs, act 5. ſc. 7. 
A fourth obſervation is, That nature, which gave us 
paſſions, and made them extremely beneficial when mo- 


derate, intended undoubtedly that they ſhould be ſub- 


jected to the government of reaſon and conſcience. It 
is therefore againſt the order of nature, that paſſion in 
any caſe ſhould take the lead in contradiction to rea- 
ſon and conſcience: ſuch a ſtate of mind is a ſort of 
anarchy which every one is aſhamed of, and endeavours 
to hide or diſſemble. Even love, however laudable, is 
attended with a conſcious ſhame when it becomes im- 
moderate: it is covered from the world, and diſcloſed 
only to the beloved object: th 5 : 

Et que Pamour ſouvent de remors combattu 

Paroiſſe une foibleſſe, et non une vertu. 

5 Boileau, I Art poet. chant. 3. I. 101. 
O, they love leaſt that let men know they love. 
SE Two Gentlemen of Verona, act 1. ſe. 3. 


Hence a cepital rule in the repreſentation of immode- 


rate paſſions, that they ought to be hid or diſſembled 
as much as poſſible. And this holds in an eſpecial 


manner with reſpe& to criminal paſſions : one never 
counſels the commiſſion of a crime in plain terms ; 


guilt muſt not appear in its native colours, even in 


thought; the propoſal muſt be made by hints, and by 
repreſenting the aQion in ſome favourable light. Of 
the propriety of ſentiment upon ſuch an occaſion, Shake- 
ſpeare, in the Tempeft, has given us a beautiful ex- 
ample, in a ſpeech by the uſurping duke of Milan, 
adviſing Sebaſtian to murder his brother the king of 


Naples: 


Antonio. äßñ„ What might, 
Worthy Sebaſtian,— 0, what might—no more. 


And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy fice _ 


What thou ſhouldft be: the occaſion ſpeaks thee, and 


Dropping upon thy head. Act 2. ſe. 1. 


There cannot be a finer picture of this kind, than that 


of king John ſoliciting Hubert to murder the young 
prince Arthur: 


HK. John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle Hubert, 
We owe thee much; within this wall of fleſh 
There is a ſoul counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love. 
And, my good freind, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this boſom, dearly cheriſhed. 
2 


} 
| __ Give me thy hand, T had a thing to ſay—— Sentiment. 
But I will fit it with ſome better time. 8 He 
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By beav'n, Hubert, I'm almoſt aſham'd 

To ſay what good reſpect J have of thee. 
Hubert. I am much bounden to your majeſty. 
K. Jobu. Good friend, thou haft no cauſe to ſay fo 

. | | 

But thou ſhalt have—and creep time ne'er ſo flow, 

Yet it ſhall come for me to do thee good. 

I had a thing to ſay but, let it go: 

The ſun is in the heav'n, and the proud day, 

Attended with the pleaſures of the world, 

Is all too wanton and too full of gawds 

To give me audience. If the miduight · bell 

Did with his iron-tongue and brazen mouth 

Sound one into the drowfy race of night; 

If this ſame were a church-yard where we ftandy 


And thou poſſeſſed with a thouſand wrongs ; 


Or if that ſurly ſpirit Melancholy 
Had bak'd thy blood, and made it heavy- thick, 
Which elſe runs tickling up and down the veins, 
Making that idiot Laughter keep mens eyes, 
And ftrain their cheeks to idle merriment, 
(A paſſion hateful to my purpoſes); + 
Or if that thou couldſt ſee me without eyes; 
Hear me without thine ears, and make feply 


_ Without 2 tongue, ufing conceit alone, 1 
Without eyes, ears, and harmful ſounds of words; 


Then, in deſpite of broad-ey'd watchful day, 
I would into thy boſom pour my thoughte. 
But ab, I will not.— Vet I love thee well; 
And, by my troth, I think thou lov'ſt me well. 
Hubert. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though that my death were adjunct to my act, 
By heav'n, I'd do't. 7 
K. Fobn. Do not I know thou would? 
Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubert, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy. I'll tell thee what, my friend; 
He is a very ſerpent in my way. | 
And, whereſoe*er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me. Doſt thou underſtand me? 
Thou art his keeper. King John, act 3. ſc. 5. 


TI. As things are beſt illuſtrated by their contra- 
ries, we proceed to faulty ſentiments, diſdaining to be 
indebted for examples to any but the moſt approved 
authors. The firſt claſs ſhall confiſt of ſentiments that 
accord not with the paſſion; or, in other words, 
ſentiments that the paſſion does not naturally ſug- 
geſt. In the fecond claſs, ſhall be ranged ſenti- 


ments that may belong to an ordinary paſſion, but un- 


ſuitable to it as tinctured by a fingular character. 
Thoughts that properly are not ſentiments, but rather 
deſcriptions, make a third. Sentiments that belong 
to the paſſion repreſented, but are faulty as being in- 
troduced too early or too late, make a fourth. Vicious 
ſentiments expoſed in their native dreſs, inſtead of be- 
ing concealed or diſguiſed, make a fifth. And in the 
laſt claſs ſhall be collected ſentiments ſuited to no cha- 
raQer nor paſſion, and therefore unnatural]. 

The firſt claſs contains faulty ſentiments of va- 
rious kinds, which we ſhall endeavour to diſtinguiſh 
from each other. | 25 N b 

1. Sentiments that. are faulty by being above the 
tone of the paſſion: 

40 K 2 Cthel's, 
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Otbello. —————O my ſouls joy! 
If after every tempeſt come ſuch calms, 
May the winds blow till they have waken'd death : 
And let the labouring bark climb hills of ſeas 


Olympus high, and duck again as low 


As hell's from heaven? Othello, act. 2. ſc. 6. 


This ſentiment may be ſuggeſted by violent and in- 
flamed paſſion; but is not ſuited to the ſatisfaction, 
however great, that one feels upon eſcaping danger. 


Philaſter. Place me, ſome god, upon a pyramid 
Higher than hills of earth, and lenda voice 
Loud as your thunder to me, that from thence 
I may diſcourſe to all the under - world 
'The worth that dwells in him. | 
Philaſter of Beaumont and Fletcher, act 4. 
2. Sentiments below the tone of the paſſion. Pto- 
lemy, by putting Pompey to death, having incurred 


the diſpleaſure of Cæſar, was in the utmoſt dread of 


being dethroned : in that agitating ſituation, Corneille 
makes him utter a ſpeech full of cool reflection, that is 
in no degree expreſſive of. the paſſion. 


Ah! ſi je t'avois crit, je n'aurois pas de maitre, 
Je ſerois dans le tröne ou le cie] m'a fait naitre; 
Mais c'eft une imprudence aſſez commune aux rois, 
DYecouter trop d'avis, et ſe tromper au choix. 
LEDeſtin les aveugle au bord du precipice, 
Ou ſi quelque lumiere en leur ame ſe gliſſe, 
Cette fauſſe clarte dont il les eblouit, | 
Le plonge dans une gouffre, et puis 8*evanovit. 
5 La mort de Pompe, act 4. ſc. 1. 
In Les Freres Ennemies of Racine, the ſecond act is 
opened with a love-ſcene : Hemon talks to his miſtreſs 


olf the torments of abſence, of the luſtre of her eyes, 


that he ought to die nowhere but at her feet, and 
that one moment of abſence is a thouſand years. An- 
tigone on her part aQs the coquette ; pretends that ſhe 
muſt be gone to wait on her mother and brother, and 
cannot ftay to liſten to his courtſhip. This is odious 


French gallantry, below the dignity of the paſſion of 


love: it would ſcarce be excuſable in painting modern 
French manners; and 1s inſufferable where the an- 
cients are brought upon the ſtage. The manners 
painted in the Alexandre of the ſame author are not 
more juſt : French gallantry prevails there through- 
Out. | | | 
3. Sentiments that agree not with the tone of the 
paſſion ; as where a pleaſant ſentiment is grafted up- 
on a painful paſſion,” or the contrary. In the follow- 
ing inſtances the ſentiments are too gay for a ſerious 
aſſion. 
F No happier taſk theſe faded eyes purſue ; 
'To read. and weep 18 all they now can do. 
TE Eloiſa to Abelard, J. 47. 
Again, 5 | 


Heav'n firſt taught letters for ſome wretch's aid, 
Some baniſh'd lover, or ſome captive maid : 

They live, they ſpeak, they breathe what love infpires, 
Warm from the ſoul, and faithful to its fires ; g 
The virgin's wiſh without her fears impart, 

Excuſe the bluſh, and pour out all the heart; 


Speed the ſoft intercourſe from ſoul to foul, 


And waft a figh from Indus to the pole. TRE MWD 


8092 


Muſt have a ſtop. vw 
| Firſt Part, Henry JV. act LL fe. 9. 
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Theſe thoughts are pretty: they ſuit Pope, but not Sentiment 


Eloiſa. | | 
Satan, enraged by a threatening of the angel Ga- 
briel, anſwers thus : | 


Then when I am thy captive, talk of chains, 
Proud limitary cherub ; but ere then 
Far heavier load thyſelf expect to feel 
From my prevailing arm, though heaven's King 
Ride on thy wings, and thou with thy compeers, 
Us'd to the yoke, draw'ſt his triumphant wheels 
In progreſs thro? the road of heav'n F. pavꝰ d. 
Paradiſe Loft, book 4. 
Fhe concluding epithet forms a grand and delight- 


ful image, which cannot be the genuine offspring of 


rage. 


4. Sentiments too artificial for a ſerious paſſion. 


The firſt example is a ſpeech of Piercy expiring. 


O, Harry, thou haſt robb'd me of my growth : 
I better brook the loſs of brittle life, 


Than thoſe proud titles thou haſt won of me; Tfleſh.. 


They wound my thoughts, worſe than thy ſword my 
But thought's the ſlave of life, and life time's foot; 
And time, that takes ſurvey of all the world, 


Livy inſerts the following paſſage in a plaintive oration 
of the Locrenſes, accuſing Pleminius the Roman legate 
of oppreſſion. 1 


In hoc legato veſtre, nec hominis quicquam eſt, Pa- 
tres Conſeripti, præter figuram et ſpeciem; neque 
Romani civis, præter habitum veſtitumque, et ſonum 
linguz Latinæ. Peſtis et bellua immanis, quales fre- 
tum, quondam, quo ab Sicilia dividimur, ad perni- 
ciem, nigantium circumſediſſe, fabulæ ferunt. | 

TLiuy, I. Kxix. 5 17. 


The ſentiments of the Maurning Bride are for the 


moſt part no leſs delicate than juſt copies of nature: 
in the following exception the picture is beautiful, but 


too art ful to be ſuggeſted by ſevere grief. 


Almeria. O no! Time gives increaſe to my af- 
flictions. | | 
The circling hours, that gather all the woes 
Which are diffus'd through the revolving year, 
Come heavy laden with th' oppreſſive weight 


To me; with me, ſucceſlively, they leave 


The fighs, the tears, the groans, the reſtleſs cares, 


And all the damps of grief, that did retard their flight; 


They ſhake their downy wings, and ſcatter all 
The dire collected dews on my poor head; 


Then fly with joy and fyrifineſs from me. 2 l. f. 1. 


In the ſame play, Almeria ſeeing a dead body, which 
ſhe took to be Alphonſo's, expreſſes ſentiments firain= 
ed and artificial, which nature ſuggeſts not to any 
perſon upon ſuch an occafion : 


Had they or hearts or eyes, that did this deed ? 
Could eyes endure to guide ſuch cruel hands? 
Are not my eyes guilty alike with theirs, 

That thus can gaze, and yet not turn to ſtone? 


l do not weep! The ſprings of tears are dry'd,. , 


And of a ſudden I am calm, as if [der'd!. 
All thiogs were well; and yet my buſband's _ 


5 
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Yes, yes, I know to mourn: I'll ſluice this heart, 
The ſource of wo, and let the torrent in. | 
| Ad 5. fe. 11. 
Lady Trueman. How could you be ſo cruel to de- 
fer giving me that joy which you knew I muſt receive 
from your preſence ? You have robb'd my life of ſome 
hours of happineſs that ought to have been in it. 
8 Drummer, act 5. 
Pope'ꝰs elegy to the memory of an unfortunate lady, 
expreſſes delicately the moſt tender concern and ſor- 
row that one can feel for the deplorable fate of a per- 
ſon of worth. Such a poem, deeply ſerious and pa- 
thetic, rejects with diſdain all fiction. Upon that ac- 
count, the following paſſage deſerves no quarter; for 
it is not the language of the heart, but of the imagi- 
nation indulging its flights at eaſe, and by that 
means is eminently diſcordant with the ſubject. It 
would be a ftill more ſevere cenſure, if it ſhould be 
aſcribed to imitation, copying indiſcreetly what has 
been ſaid by others: 8 


What tho' no weeping loves thy aſhes grace, 
Nor poliſh'd marble emulate thy face? 

What though no ſacred earth allow thee room, 
Nor hallow'd dirge be mutter'd o'er thy tomb ? 
Vet ſhall thy grave with riſing flow'rs be dreſt, 

And the green turf lie lightly on thy breaſt: 
There ſhall the morn her earlieſt tears beſtow, 
There the firſt roſes of the year ſhall blow ; 
While angels with their filver wings o'erſhade 
The ground, now ſacred by thy relics made. 


5. Fanciful or finical ſentiments. Sentiments that 
degenerate into point or conceit, however they may 
amuſe in an idle hour, can never be the offspring of 
any ſerious or important paſſion. In the Feruſalzm of 
Taſſo, Tancred, after a üngle combat, ſpent with fa- 
tigue and loſs of blood, falls into a ſwoon; in which 
fituation, underſtood to be dead, he is diſcovered by 
 Erminia, who was in love with him to diſtraction. A 
more happy ſituation cannot be imagined, to raiſe 
grief in an inſtant to its higheſt pitch; and yet, in 
venting her ſorrow, ſhe deſcends moſt abominably into 
antitheſis and conceit, even of the loweſt kind: 


E in lui versò d'inefficabil vena 
Lacrime, e voce di ſoſpiri miſta. 
In che miſero punto hor qui me mena 
Fortuna? a che veduta amara e triſta? 
Dopo gran tempo iꝰ ti ritrovo a pena 
Tancredi, e ti riveggio, e non ſon viſta 
Viſta non ſon da te, benche preſente 
IT trovando ti perdo eternamente. | 
| Canto 19. fl. 105. 
Armida's lamentation reſpecting her lover Rinaldo is 
in the ſame vicious taſte. Vid. canto 20. ſtan. 124, 
125, 126. 


Queen. Give me no help in lamentation, 
I am not barren to bring forth complaints: 
All ſprings reduce their currents to mine eyes, 
That I, being govern'd by the wat'ry moon, | 
May ſend forth plenteous tears to. drown the world, 
Ah, for my huſband, for my dear lord Edward. 

_ King Richard III. act 2. 60 2. 
Jane Shore. Let me be branded for thepublic ſcorn, 
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Turn'd forth, and driven to wander like a va 
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Be friendleſs and forſaken, ſeek my bread 
Upon the barren wild and deſolate waſte, 
Feed on my ſighs, and drink my falling tears; 

Ere I conſent to teach my lips injuſtice, 

Or wrong the orphan who has none to ſave him. 

Fo | Jane Shore, act 4. 

Give me your drops, ye ſoft-deſcending rains; 
Give me your ſtreams, ye never ceaſing ſprings; 
That my ſad eyes may ſtill ſupply my duty, 
And feed an everlaſting flood of ſorrow. 
FORD, WE -.-, > Jbidk. ad 5. 
Jane Shore utters her laſt breath in a witty conceit: 
Then all is well, and I ſhall ſleep in peace 
Tis very dark, and I have loſt you now | 
Was there not ſomething I would have bequeath'd you? 
But I have nothing left me to beftow, _ : 
Nothing but one ſad ſigh. Oh mercy, Heav'n ! LDier. 
9. 
Gilford to Lady Jane Gray, when both were os. 
demned to die: 92 4 
Thou ftand*ſt, unmov'd ; | 
Calm temper fits upon thy beauteous brow 5 . 
Thy eyes that flow'd fo faſt for Edward's loſs, 
Gaze unconcern'd upon the ruin round thee, 
As if thou hadſt reſolv'd to brave thy fate, 
And triumph in the midſt of deſolation. 
Ha! ſee, it ſwells, the liquid cryſtal riſes, 
It ſtarts in ſpite of thee but I will catch it, 
Nor let the earth be wet with dew ſo rich. 

a os Lady Fane Gray, act 4. near the end. 
The concluding ſentiment is altogether finical, unſuit- 
able to the importance of the accafion, and even to the 
dignity of the paſſion of love. | 

Corneille, in his Examen of the Cid, anſwering an 
objection, That his ſentiments are ſometimes too much 
refined for perſons in deep diſtreſs, obſerves, that if poets 
did not indulge ſentiments more ingenious or refined than 
are prompted by paſſion, their performances would of- 
ten be low, and extreme grief would never ſuggeſt but 
exclamations merely. This is in plain language to aſſert, 


that forc'd thoughts are more agreeable than thoſe that 


are natural, and ought to be preferred. 


The ſecond claſs is of ſentiments that may belong to 
an ordinary paſlion, but are not perfectly concordant 
with it, as tinctured by a ſingular character. 

In the laſt act of that excellent comedy, The Care- 
leſs Huſband, Lady Eaſy, upon Sir Charles's reforma- 


tion, is made to expreſs more violent and turbulent 


ſentiments of joy than are conſiſtent with the mildneſe 
of her character: 

Lady Eaſy: O the ſoft treaſure! O the dear re- 
ward of long-defiring love. Thus! thus to have 
you mine, is ſomething more than happineſs; tis 
double life, and madneſs of abounding joy. : 

If the ſentiments of a paſſion ought to be ſuited to- 
a peculiar character, it is ſtill more neceſſary that action 
be ſuited to the character. In the 5th act of the Drum- 
mer, Addiſon makes his gardener ad even below the 


character of an ignorant credulous ruſtic: he gives him 


the behaviour of a gaping idiot. | 


The following inſtances are deſcriptions rather than 
ſentiments, which compoſe a third claſs, o¹ 
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Of this deſcriptive manner of painting the paſſions, 
there is in the Hippolytus of Euripides, ad 5. an illu- 
{trious inſtance, viz. the ſpeech of 'Theſeus, upon hear- 
ing of his ſon's diſmal exit. 
£E/ther, the queen hearing of the decree iſſued againft 


her people, inſtead of expreſſing ſentiments fuitable to 


the occaſion, turns her attention upon herſelf, and de- 
ſcribes with accuracy her own ſituation : 


Juſte ciel! tout mon ſang dans mes veines ſe glace. 


Act 1. [c. 3. 
Again, | | 
Aman. C'en eſt fait. Mon orgueil eſt force de plier. 
L'idexorable Aman eſt reduit a prier. 
1 Eſther, act 3. ſc. 5. 
Athalie. Quel prodige nouveau me trouble et mem- 
. barraſſe? 
La douceur de ſa voix, ſon enfance, ſa grace, 
Font inſenſiblement a mon inimiti& 


Succeder Je ſerois ſenſible a la pitic ? 
#,— : Athalie, act 2. fe. 7. 
Titur. O de ma paſſion fureur deſeſperce ! | 


Brutus of Voltaire, act 3. ſc. 6. 
What other are the foregoing inſtances but deſcribing 


the paſſion another feels ? 


Captain Flaſh, in a farce compoſed by Garrick, en- 


d hide his fear by ſaying, “ What a damn'd 
eavours to hide his fear by ſaying, 21 


paſſion I am in.” 


An example is given above of remorſe and deſpair 
expreſſed by gennine and natural ſentiments. In the 


fourth book of Paradiſe Zof?, Satan is made to ex- 


preſs his remorſe and deſpair in ſentiments which, tho? 


beautiful, are not altogether natural: they are rather 


the ſentiments of a ſpectator than of a perſon who ac- 
tually is tormented with theſe paſſions, 


The fourth claſs is of ſentiments expreſſed too early 
or too late. | 1 OE 

Some examples mentioned above belong to thigelaſs. 
Add the following from Venice Preſerv'd, act 5.\at the 
cloſe of the ſcene between Belvidera and her father 


Priuli. The account given by Belvidera of the danger 
ſhe was in, and of her huſband's threatening to murder 


her, ought naturally to have alarmed her relenting fa- 


ther, and to have made him expreſs the moſt pertur- 


bed ſentiments. Inſtead of which, he diſſolves into ten- 
derneſs and love for his daughter, as if he had already 
delivered her from danger, and as if there were a per- 
fect tranquillity : | | 

Canſt thou forgive me all my follies paſt! 

I'll henceforth be indeed a father; never, 

Never more thus expoſe, but cheriſh thee, 

Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, 


Dear as thofe eyes that weep in fondneſs o'er thee : 
Peace to thy heart. : 


Immoral ſentiments expoſed in their native colours, 
anſtead of being concealed or diſguiſed, compoſe the 
#j/1h elaſs. 


The Lady Macbeth, projecting the death of the 
king, has the following ſoliloquy. 


— — The raven himſelf 's not hoarſe 
That croaks the fatal entrance of Duncan 
Under my battlements. Come, all you ſpirits 
That tend on mortal thoughts, unfex, me here, 
And fill me from the crowg to the toe, top-full 


—ͤ— _ — 
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In Racine's tragedy of 
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Of direct cruelty ; make thick my blood, 
Stop up th? acceſs and paſſage to remorſe, 
That no compunctious viſitings of nature 


Shake my fell purpoſe. Macbeth," act 1. ſe. 7. 
This ſpeech is not natural. A treacherous murder was 
never perpetrated even by the molt hardened miſcreant 
without compunction: and that the lady here mult 
have been in horrible agitation, appears from her invo- 
king the infernal ſpirits to fill her with cruelty, and to 
ſtop up all avenues to remorſe. But in that ſtate of 
mind, it 1s a never-failing artifice of ſelf-deceit to 
draw the thickelt veil over the wicked action, and to 
extenuate it by all the circumitances that imagination 
can ſuggeſt : and if the crime cannot bear diſguiſe, the 
next attempt is to thruſt it out of mind fs tk and 


to ruſh on to action without thought. This 
huſband's method. | | 


| 18 7 things I have in head, that will to hand 6 
Which muſt be aQted ere they muſt be ſcann'd, 


3 


tt 3 je 5: 


The lady follows neither of theſe courſes, but ig a de- 
liberate manner endeavours to fortify her heart in the 
commiſſion of an execrable crime, without even at- 
tempting to colour it. This, we think, is not natural; 
we hope there is no ſuch wretch to be found as is here 


repreſented. 


In the Pompeyof Corneille, Photine counſels a wicked 
action in the plaineſt terms without diſguiſe; act 1. /c. 1. 
In the tragedy of E/ther, (ad. 2. /c. 1.) Haman 


acknowledges without diſguiſe his cruelty, infolence, 


and pride. And there 1s another example of the ſame 
kind in the Agamemnon of Seneca (beginning of act 2.) 
In the tragedy of Athalie, Mathan, in cool blood, re- 
lates to his friend many black crimes he had been 
guilty of, to ſatisfy his ambition. (Act 2. cloſe of ſc. 3.) 


In Congreve's Double dealer, Maſkwell, inſtead of 
diſguiſing or colouring his crimes, values himſelf upon 


them in a ſoliloquy: 


Cynthia, let thy beauty gild my crimes ; and what“ 
ſoever I commit of treachery or deceit, ſhall be im” 
puted to me as a merit. —— Treachery ! what trea- 
chery ? Love cancels all the bonds of friendſhip, and 
ſets men right upon their firſt foundations. 

"Mb. 2. 8. 

In French plays, love, inſtead of being hid or diſ- 
guiſed, is treated as a ſerious concern, and of greater 
importance than fortune, family, or dignity. The rea- 
ſon may be, that, in the capital of France, love, by the 
eaſineſs of intercourſe, has dwindled down from a real 
paſſion, to be a connection that is regulated entirely 
by the mode or faſhion. This may in ſome meaſure 


. excuſe their writers, but will never make their plays 


be reliſhed among foreigners. 


The /af? claſs comprehends ſentiments that are unna- 
tural, as being ſuited to no character nor paſſion. 
Theſe may be ſubdivided into three branches : firſt, 
ſentiments unſuitable to the conſtitution of man, and 
to the laws of his nature; ſecond, inconſiſtent ſenti- 
ments; third, ſentiments that are pure rant and extra- 
vagance. tet COM | 
When the fable is of human affairs, every event, 
every incident, and every circumſtance, ought to be 
natural, otherwiſe the imitation is imperfect. But an 
imperfect imitation is a venial fault, compared _ 
tnat 


Q 


alt was the | 


Zentimentz, 


— 
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ments. that of running croſs to nature. In the Hippolytus of 
e Euripides, (ad iv. ſc. 5.) Hippoly tus, ids toe an- 
other ſelf in his own ſituation, How much (ſays he) 
« ſhould I be touched with his misfortune!” as if it were 
natural to grieve more for the misfortunes of another 
than for one%s own. ö 9 


Oſinyn. Yet I behold her- yet —and now no more. 
Turn your lights inward, Eyes, and view my thought; 
So ſhall you ſtill behold her Twill not be. 

O impotence of hight ! mechanic ſenſe, 
Which to exterior objects ow'lt thy faculty, 
Not ſeeing of election, but neceſſity. 
Thus do our eyes, as do all common mirrors, 
Succeſſively reflect ſucceeding images. | 
Nor what they would, but muſt; a ſtar or toad; 
Juſt as the hand of chance adminifters! 

| Mourning Bride, act 2. fc. 8. 
No man, in his ſenſes, ever thought of applying his 
eyes to diſcover what paſſes in his mind ; far leſs of 
blaming his eyes for not ſeeing a thought or idea. In 
Moliere's / Avare, (act iv. ſe. 7.) 'Harpagon being 
robbed of his money, ſeizes himſelf by the arm, miſta- 
king it for that of the robber. And again he expreſſes 
himſelf as follows: | 1 


Je veux aller querir la juſtice, et faire donner la que- 


ſtion a toute ma maiſon; a ſervantes, à valets, à fils, à 
fille, et à moi auſſi. 5 


This is fo abſurd as ſcarce to provoke a ſmile, if it be 
not at the author. — | 
Of the ſecond branch the following are examples. 
— Now bid me run, 
And I will ſtrive with things impoſſible, 
Vea, get the better of tben. 
1 DONE Julius Cæſar, act 2. ſe. 3. 
Vos mains ſeules ont droit de vainere un invincible. 
| | Ny: Le Cid, ad 5. fc. laſt. 
ne ſon nom ſoit beni. Que ſon nom ſoit chante. 


ve Pon celebre ſes ouvrages | 
Eſther, act 5, ſc. laſt. 


Au de la de Peternue. 


Me miſerable! which way ſhall I fly 
Infinite wrath and infinite deſpair ? 
Which way I fly is hell: myſelf am hell; 
And in the /oweſt deep, a lower deep, 
Still threat'ning to devour me, opens wide; 
To which the bell J ſuffer ſeems a heav'n. 
f Piaradiſe Loſt, book 4. 
Of the third branch, take the following ſamples. 
Lucan talking of Pompey's ſepulchre, N 
| Romanum nomen, et omne 
Imperium magno eſt tumuli modus. Obrue ſaxa 
Crimine plena defim, Si tota eſt Herculis Oete, 
Et juga tota vacant Bromio Nyſeia; quare 
| Unvs in Egypto Magno lapis? Omnia Lagi 
Rura tenere poteſt, fi nullo ceſpite nomen 
Hæſerit. Erremus populi, cinerumque tuorum, - 
Magne, metu nullas Nili galcemus arenas. 


JL. viii. L 798. 


Thus, in Rowe's tranſlation: 


Where there are ſeas, or air, or earth, or ſkies, 
„  Where-&er Rome's empire ſtretches, Pompey lies, 
Far be the vile memorial then convey'd! 


Nor let this ſtone the partial gods upbraid. 
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My guards, my guards 


- crous inſtead of being lofiy. 
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Shall Hercules all Oeta's beights demand, 
And Nyſa's hill for Bacchus only ſtand; 
While one poor pebble is the warrior's doom 

That fought the cauſe of liberty and Rome? 

If Fate decrees he muſt in Egypt lie, 

Let the whole fertile realm his grave ſupply, — 
Yield the wide country to his awful ſhade, 5 


Nor let us dare on any part to tread, 
e violate the mighty dead. 
The following paſſages are pure rant. 


ſpeaking to his mother, 


What is this? 
Vour knees to me? to your corrected ſon? 
Then let the pebbles on the hungry beach 
Fillop the ſtars: then let the mutinous winds 
Strike the proud cedars gainſt the fiery ſun : 
Murd'ring impoſſibility, to make 
What cannot be, ſlight work. 
| 1 Coriolanus, act 5. ſc. 3. 
Cæſar. Danger knows full well, 
That Cæſar is more dangerous than he. 
We were two lions litter'd in one day, 
And J the elder and more terrible. 
Tu : Fulius Cæſar, act 2. ſc. 4. 
Almahide. This day 2 | . | 8 : 
I gave my faith to him, he his to me. | 
Almanzor. Good Heaven, thy book of fate be- 
fore me lay 
But to tear out the journal of this day. 
Or if the order of the world below, 


Will not the gap of one whole day allow, 


Give me that minute when ſhe made that vow. ö 
That minute ev'n the happy from their bliſs might give, 
And thoſe who live in grief a ſhorter time would live, 
So ſmall a link, if broke, th? eternal chain 

Would like divided waters join again. 


Conqueſt of Granada, act * 


Almanzor. I' hold it faſt 
As life; and when life's gone, I'll hold this laſt. 
And if thou tak'ſt it after I am ſlain, 

ll fend my ghoſt to fetch it back _ 
Conqueſt of Grenada, part 2. ad 3. 

Lyndiraxa. Acrown is come, and will not fate allow, 
And yet I feel ſomething like death is near. 


Let not that vgly ſkeleton appear. 

Sure Deſtiny miſtakes ; this death's not mine; 

She doats, and meant to cut another line. 

Tell her I am a queen—but tis too late; 

Dying, I charge rebellion on my fate 

Bow down, ye flaves— | 

Bow quickly down, and your ſubmiſſion ſhow; | 

I'm pleaſed to taſte an empire ere I go. Dies. 

| Conqueſt of Granada, part 2. att 5. 
Ventidius. But you, ere love miſled your wand'ring 
eyes, 

Were ſure tne chief and beſt of human race, 

Fram'd in the very pride and boaſt of nature, 

So perfect, that the gods who form'd you wonder'd 


At their own ſkill, and cry'd, A lucky hit 


Has mended our delign. Dryden, All for Love, act 1. 


Not to talk of the jmpiety of this ſentiment, it is Judi- 
The 


Coriolanus, 


Sentiments. 


; 
TT”. «al 


Sentinel, 


Sepia. 
— — 


ler: 
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than any of the foregoing paſſages: 


Raphael, timuit, quo ſoſpite, vinci, 
Rerum magna parens, et moriente mori. 


Imitated by Pope, in his epitaph on Sir Godfrey Knel- 


Living, great Nature fear'd he might outvie 
Her works; and dying, fears herſelf may die. 


Such is the force of imitation ; for Pope of himſelf 


and pinnated, the upper thick and cylindric. 


would never have been guilty of a thought ſo extrava- 


gant. 


SENTINEL, or Sexrgr, in military affairs, a 
private ſoldier placed in ſome poſt to watch the ap- 
proach of the enemy, to prevent ſurpriſes, to ſtop 
ſuch as would paſs without orders or diſcovering who 
they are. They are placed before the arms of all 
guards, at the tents and doors of general officers, offi - 
cers, colonels of regiments, &c. TE, | 

SENTINEL Perdu, a ſoldier poſted near an enemy, 
or in ſome very dangerous poſt where he is in hazard 


of being loſt, 


All ſentinels are to be vigilant on their poſts ; 
neither are they to ſing, ſmoke tobacco, nor ſuffer any 
Noiſe to be made near them. They are to have a 
watchful eye over the things committed to their 
charge. They are not to ſuffer any light to remain, 
or any fire to be made, near their poſts in the night- 
time ; neither is any ſentry to be relieved or removed 
from his poſt but by the corporal of the guard, They 
are not to ſuffer any one to touch or handle their arms, 
or 4 the night-time to come within ten yards of their 
Pots | 


No perſon is to ſtrike or abuſe a ſentry on his poſt ; 


but when he has committed a crime, he is to be relie- 


ved, and then puniſhed according to the rules and ar- 
ticles of war. EA 

A ſentinel, on his poſt in the night, is to know no- 
body but by the counter-fign : when he challenges, 
and is anſwered, Relief, he calls out, Stand, relief! 
advance, corporal! upon which the corporal halts his 
men, and advances alone within a yard of the ſeatry's 
firelock, (firſt ordecing his party to reſt, on which the 
ſentry does the ſame), and gives him the counter-ſign, 
taking care that no one hear it, 

SEPIA, the CUTTLE-F18H, a genus belonging to 
the order of vermes molluſca. There are eight bra- 
chia interſperſed on the interior ſide, with little round 
ſerrated cups, by the contraction of which the animal 
lays faſt hold of any thing. Befides theſe eight arms, 
3t has two tentacula longer than the arms, and fre- 
quently pedunculated. The mouth is ſituated in the 


centre of the arms, and is horny and hooked, like the 


bill of a hawk. The eyes are below the tentacula, 
towards the body of the animal. The body is fleſhy, 
and received into a ſheath as far as the breaſt. There 
are five ſpecies. See Plate CCLXII. | 
1. The loligo, or great cuttle, with ſhort arms and 
long tentacula; the lower part of the body rhomboid 
; Inha- 
bit all our ſeas: are gregarious; ſwift in their mo— 
tions: take their prey by means of their arms; and 
embracing it, bring it to their central mouth. Adhere 
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2. The oRopodia, with eight arms, connected pe. 


at their bottom by a membrane. This is the poly- 
pus of Pliny, which he diſtinguiſhes. from the loligo 
and ſepia by the want of tentacula. Inhabits our 
ſeas. In hot climates theſe are found of an enormous 
ſize. The Indians affirm, that ſome have been ſeen 
two fathoms broad over their centre, and each arm 
nine fathoms long. When the Indians navigate their 
little boats, they go in dread of them; and leſt theſe 
animals ſhould fling their arms over and fink them, 
they never ſail without an ax to cut them off, FIRE 

3. The media, or middle cattle, with a long, ſlender, 
cylindric body ; tail finned, pointed, and carinated on 


- each fide; two long tentacula; the body almoſt tranſpa- 


rent, green, but convertible into a dirty brown ; con- 


firming the remark of Pliny +, that they change their f Lb. is, 
colour through fear, adapting it, chameleon-like, to“ 39+ 


that of the place they are in. The eyes are large and 
ſmaragdine. 


4. The ſepiola, or ſmall emile) with ſhort body, 
on each fide; 


rounded at the bottom; a round 
two tentacula. Taken off Flintſhire. - 
5. The officinalis, or officinal cuttle, with an ovated 
body; fins along the whole of the ſides, and almoſt meet- 
ing at the bottom; two long tentacula; the body con- 
tains the bone, the cuttle-bone of the ſhops, which 
was formerly uſed as an abſorbent.” The des are 
frequently flung on all our ſhores; the animal very 
rarely. This emits, (in common with the other ſpe- 
cies) when frighted or purſued, the black liquor which 


the ancients ſuppoſed darkened the circumambient 


wave, and concealed it from the enemy. 


Th' endanger'd cuttle thus evades his fears, 
And native hoards of fluid ſafety bears, 

A pitchy ink peculiar glands ſupply, _ 

Whoſe ſhades the ſharpeſt beam of light defy. 
Purſu'd, he bids the ſable fountains flow, 

And, wrapt in clouds, cludes th' impending foe. 
The fiſh retreats unſeen, while ſelf-born night, 
With pious ſhade befriends her parent's flight. 


The ancients ſometimes made uſe of it inſtead of ink. 


Perfius mentions the ſpecies in his deſcription of the 
noble ſtudent, | 7 


Fam liber, et bicolor poſitis membrana capillis, 
Ingue manus charte, nodaſque venit arwndo. 

Tum querimur, craſſus calamo quod pendeat humor ; 
Nigra quod infuſa veneſcat ſepia Iympha. 

At length, his book he ſpreads, his pen he takes; 
His papers here in learned order lays, 

And therqhis parchment's ſmoother ſide diſplays. 
But oh! what croſſes wait on ſtudious men! 

The cuttle's juice hangs clotted at our pen. 

In all my life ſuch fluff J never knew, 

So gummy thick — Dilute it, it will do. 

Nay, now lis water ! DRYDEN, 


This animal was eſteemed a delicacy by the an- 


cients, and is eaten even at preſent by the Italians, 
Rondeletius gives us two receipts for the dreſſing, 


which may be continued to this day. Athenæus alſo 
leaves us the method of making an antique cuttle-fiſh 


ſauſage ; and we learn from Ariſtotle, that thoſe ani- 
mals are in higheſt ſeaſon when pregnant. 


SEPIARLE, (from ſepes, © a hedge”), the name 


of the 44th order of Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural | 


Method, confiſting of a beautiful collection of woody 


plants, ſome of which, from their ſize and elegance, 


are 


—ũ —— 2 


i 


Geptics. 
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SEPTARIE, in natural hiftory, a large claſs of 
foſſils, commonly known by the names of /udus Hel- 
montii and waxen veins. 1 

They are defined to be foſſils not inflammable, nor 
ſoluble in water; of a moderately firm texture and 
duſky hue, divided by ſeveral ſepta or thin partitions, 
and compoſed of a ſparry matter greatly debaſed by 
earth; not giving fire with ſteel; fermenting with 


acids, and in great part diffolved by them; and cal- 


cining in a maderate fire, | 
Of this claſs there are two diſtin orders of bodies, 
and under thoſe fix genera. The ſeptariæ of the firſt 


order are thoſe which are uſually found in large maſ- 


ſes, of a ſimple uniform conftru&ion, but divided by 
large ſepta either into larger and more irregular por- 
tions, or into ſmaller and more equal ones, called 
zalc. The genera of this order are four? 1. Thoſe 
divided by fepta or ſpar, called /ecomiz : 2. Thoſe di- 
vided by ſepta of earthy matter, called gaiophragmia : 
3. Thoſe divided by ſepta of the matter of the py- 
rites, called pyriterciaz And, 4. Thoſe divided by 
ſepts of ſpar, with an admixture of eryſtal, called diau- 
gophragmia. 1 5 
Thoſe of the ſecond: order are ſuch as are uſually 
found in ſmaller maſſes, of a cruſtated ſtructure, ſorm- 


ed by various incruſtations round a central nucleus, 


and divided by very thin ſepta. Of this order are 
only two genera, 1. Thoſe with a ſhort roundiſh nu- 
cleus, incloſed within the body of the maſs; and, 


2. Thoſe with a long nucleus, ſtanding out beyond 
the ends of the maſs. | | | 


SEPTEMBER, the ninth month of the year, con- 
fiſting of only thirty days: it took its name as being 
the ſeventh month, reckoning from March, with which 
the Romans began their year. 


 SEPTENNIAL, any thing laſting ſeven years. 


SEPTENNIAL Electiont. Blackſtone, in his Com- 
mentaries, Vol. I. p. 189. fays, (after obſerving that 


the utmoſt extent of time allowed the ſame parliament 
to ſit by the ſtat. 6 W. and M. c. 2. was three years), 
« But, by the ſtatute 1 Geo. I. ſt. 2. c. 38. (in or- 
der profeſſedly to prevent the great and continued ex- 


pences of frequent elections, and the violent heats and 


animoſities conſequent thereupon, and for the peace and 
ſecurity of the government, juſt then recovering from 
the late rebellion), this term was prolonged to ſeven 
years; and what alone is an inftance of the vaſt au- 
thority of parliament, the very ſame houſe that was 
choſen for three years enacted- its own continuance for 
ſeven.” | | 5 

SEPTENT RIO, in aftronomy, a conſtellation, 
more uſually called urſa minor. 

In coſmography, the term ſeptentrio denotes the 
ſame with north and hence ſeptentrional is applied to 
any thing belonging to the north; as /eptentrional 
frgns, parallels, ke. or neon 

SEPTICS, are thoſe ſubſtances which promote 
putrefaction, chiefly the calcareous earths, magneſia, 
and teſtaceous powders. Dr Pringle has reckoned 


 £ommon ſalt e the ſeptic ſubſtances; but later ob- 


ſervations give reaſon to believe, that it is only in con- 


ſequence of its impurities that ſalt acts in this manner, 


Vol. X. 
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geps are very proper furniture for hedges. See BoTaxy, it bein 
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ſeptic. 


SEPTIZ ON, or SeyT:izoxium, in Roman anti- SePulchte. 


— -_ 


quity, a celebrated mauſoleum, built by Septimus Se- 
verus, in the tenth region of the city of Rome: it 
was ſo called from ſeptem and zona, by reaſon it con- 
ſiſted of ſeven ſtories, each of which was ſurrounded 
by a row of columns. 

SEPTUAGESIMA, in the kalendar, denotes the 
third Sunday before Lent, or before Quadrageſima 
Sunday : ſuppoſed by ſome to take its name from its 
being about ſeventy days before Eaſter. 

SEPTUAGINT, the name piven to a Greek ver- 
fion of the books of the Old Teſtament, from its be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be performed by ſeventy-two Jews, who 
are uſually called the ſeventy interpreters, becauſe ſeventy 
is a round number. | | 

The hiſtory of this verſion is expreſsly written by 
Ariſtæas, an officer of the guards to Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, the ſubſtance of whoſe account is as follows: 
Ptolemy having erected a fine library at Alexandria, 
which he took care to fill with the moſt curious and 
valuable books from all parts of the world, was in- 
formed that the Jews had one containing the Jaws of 
Moſes, and the hiſtory. of that people; and being de- 
ſirous of enriching his library with a Greek tranſlation 
of it, applied to the high-prieſt of the Jews; and to 
engage him to comply with his requeſt, ſet at liberty 
all the Jews whom his father Ptolemy Soter Ifad re- 
duced to ſlavery. After ſuch a ſtep, he cafily obtained 
what he defired ; Eleazar the Jewiſh high-prieſt ſent 
back his ambaſſadors with an exact copy of the mo- 
ſaical law, written in letters of gold, and ſix elders of 
each tribe, in all ſeventy-two ; who were received with 
marks of reſpect by the king, and then conducted 
into the iſle of Pharos, where they were lodged in a 
houſe prepared for their reception, and ſupplied with 
every thing neceſſary in abundance. They fet about 
the tranſlation without loſs of time, and finiſhed it in 
ſeventy-two days-: and the whole being read ia the pre- 
ſence of the king, he admired the profound wiſdom of 
the laws of Moſes; and ſent back the deputies laden 
with preſents, for themſelves, the high-pricft, and the 
temple. | E 

This verfion was in uſe to the time of our bleſſed 
Saviour, and is that out of which all the citations in 
the New Teſtament, from the Old, are taken. It 
was alſo the ordinary and canonical tranſlation made 
uſe of by the Chriſtian church in the earlieſt ages; and 
it ſtill ſubſiſts in the churches both of the eaſt and 
weſt. It is however obſervable, that the chronology 
of the ſeptvagint is different from the Hebrew text. 

SEPTUM, in anatomy, an incloſure, or partition; 
a term applied to ſeveral parts of the body, which 
ſerve to ſeparate one part from another; as, ſep7um 
narium, or partition between the noſtrils, &c, 
- SEPULCHRAL, ſomething belonging to ſe- 
pulchres or tombs: thus a ſepulchral column 1s a co- 
ſumn erected over a tomb, with an inſcription on its 
ſhaft ; and ſepulchral lamps, thofe ſaid to have been 
found burning in the tombs of ſeveral martyrs and 
others. See Lame. 

SEPULCHRE, a tomb or place deftined for the 
interment of the dead, This term is chiefly uſed in 


ſpeaking of the — tured of the ancients, thofe 
-- 40 


of 


g highly probable that all pure ſalts are anti- Septizon 
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Sepulchre of the moderns being uſually called foi. 


Sepulchres were held ſacred and inviolable; and the 
care taken of them has always been held a religious 
duty, grounded on the fear of God, and the belief of 
the ſoul's immortality. Thoſe who have ſearched or 
violated them, have been thought odious by all na- 
tions, and were always ſeverely puniſhed. : 

The Egyptians called ſepulchres eternal houſes, in 
eontradiſtinction to their ordinary houſes or palaces, 
which they called 7:5, on account of their ſhort ſtay 
in the one, in compariſon of their long abode in the 
other. | 

Regular Canons of St SEeRULCHRE, a religious order, 
formerly inſtituted, at Jeruſalem, in honour of the holy 
ſepulchre, or the tomb of Jeſus Chriſt. | 

Many of theſe canons were brought from the Holy 
Land into Europe, particularly into France, by Lewis, 
the younger; into Poland, by Jaxa a Poliſh gentle- 
man; and into Flanders, by the counts thereof; many 
alſo came into England. This order was, however, 
ſuppreſſed by pope Innocent VIII. who gave its re- 
venues and effects to that of our Lady of Bethlehem: 
which alſo becoming extinct, they were beſtowed. on 
the knights of St John of Jeruſalem. But the ſup- 
preſſion did not take effect in Poland, where they ftill 
ſubſiſt, as alſo in ſeveral proviaces of Germany. 'Theſe 
canons follow the rule of St Auguſtine. | 

Knights of the Holy Servicing, a military order, 
eſtabliſhed in Paleſtine about the year 1114. | 

The knights of this order in Flanders choſe Phi- 


lip II. king of Spain, for their maſter, in 1558, and 


afterwards his ſon ; but the grand-maſter of the order 
of Malta prevailed on the laſt to reſign: and when 
afterwards the duke of Nevers aſſumed the ſame qua- 
lity in France, the ſame grand-mafter, by his intereſt 


and credit, procured a like renunciation of him, and 


a confirmation of the union of this order to that of 
Malta. . | 


_ SEQUANTI, a people anciently forming à part of 
Gallia Celtica, but annexed to Belgica by Auguſtus, 


2 from the Helvetii by mount Jura, with the 
R 


ine on the eaſt (Strabo), bordering on the Ædui, 
and Seguſtiano to the ſouth, and Lingones to the 
welt, (Tacitus). Now the Franche Comte. 


SEQUESTRATION, in common law, is ſetting 
aſide the thing in controverſy from the poſſeſſion of 


both the parties that contend for it. In which ſenſe 


it is either voluntary, as when done by the conſent of 


the parties; or neceſſary, as where it is done by the 


judge, of his own authority, whether the parties will 
or not. | i 


A ſequeſtration is alſo a kind of extent on an exe- 


cution for debt, in the caſe of a beneficed clergyman, 


of the profits of his living, directed to the church- 
wardens to receive the ſame to ſatisfy the judg- 
ment. | | 

Sequeſtration is granted on a perſon's ſtanding out, 
and all the procefles of contempt for non-appearance 
in the court of chancery, or exchequer, upon a bill 
exhibited ; and alſo where obedience is not yielded to 
a decree, in which caſe the court grantsa ſequeſtration 
of the party's lands. | 

A fequeſtration is alſo made, in London, upon an 
action of debt; the courſe of proceeding in which caſe 
is this: The action being entered, the officer goes to 
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the defendant's ſhop or warehouſe, when no perſon is Sequeſtra- 


there, and takes a padlock, and hangs it on the door, 
uttering theſe words: © I do ſequeſter this warehouſe, 


ia this action, to che uſe of the plaintiff,” & c. after which 
he ſets on his ſeal, and makes a return of the ſequeſtration 
in the compter; and four days being paſſed after the 


return made, the plaintiff may, at the next court, have 


judgment to open the ſhop or warehouſe, and to have 
the goods appraiſed by two. freemen, who are to. be 
ſworn at the next. court held for that compter ; and 
then the ſerjeant puts his hand to the bill of appraiſe- 
ment, and the court grants judgment thereon : but 


yet the defendant may put in bail before ſatisfaQion, 
and by that means diffolve the ſequeſtration; and 


after ſatisfaction, may put in bail to diſprove the 
debt, &c. THY : | 
In the time of the civil wars, ſequeſtration was uſed 


for a ſeizing of the eſtates of delinquents for the uſe 


of the commonwealth. „ 
 SEQUESTRATION, in Scots law. See Law, No elxxii. 
10. and elxxiii. 12. 

SEQUIN, a gold coin, ſtruck at Venice, and in 


ſeveral parts af the grand ſignior's dominions. See the. 


article Coix. 5 | 5 
SERAGLIO, a Perſian word, which Ggnifies the 
ee palace of a prince or lord;” ig which ſenſe the houſes 


of the ambaſſadors of Britain, France, &c. are, at 


Conſtantipople, called their fraglics. But the term 
fſeraglia is uſed, hy way of eminence, for the palace of 
the grand fignior at Conſtantinople, where he keeps 


his court, in which his coneubines are lodged, and 


where the youth are trained up for the principal 
poſits of the empire. It is in form of a triangle, 
about two miles round, at the end of the promon- 
tory Chryſoceras, now called. the ' /eraglie-point + the 


buildings extend to the top of the hill, and from 


thence there are gardens that reach to the ſea. 
The outward appearance is not very beautiful, the 
architeQure being irregular, conſiſting of ſeparate 


edifices in the manner of pavilions and domes. The 


old ſeraglio is the palace where the grand fignior's 
old miſtreſſes are kept. | 

The ladies of the haram, which is the part allotted 
to the women, are a collection of young beautiful girls, 
who, on their admiſſion, are committed to the charge 


of ſome old lady, and. taught muſic, dancing, and 


other accompliſhments. Theſe frequently play and 
dance before the grand fignior, while others entertain 


him with their converſation. Beſides theſe ladies, there 


are a great many black eunuchs and female ſlaves in 


the ſeraglio, whoſe buſineſs it is to guard and wait 


upon them. | FEE OY. 

SERAPH, or Szra2niw, a ſpirit of the bigheſt 
rank in the hierarchy of angels; who are thus called 
from their being ſuppoſed to be moſt inflamed with di- 
vine love, by their nearer and more immediate atten- 
dance at the throne of God, and ta communicate their 
fervour to the remoter and inferior orders. See Ax- 
SEL. | | 

SERAPHIC, burning or inflamed. with love or 


zeal, like a ſeraphim : thus St Bonaventure is called 


the /eraphic doctor, from his abundant zeal and fer- 
vour. . 


SERAPION, a phyſician of Alexandria. He and 


Phi- 


tion 


* 


and the goods and merchandiſe therein, of the defendant — 


gerenade 


i 
Sergeant. 


„„ 
Philinus of the iſle of Cos were both ſcholars of He- 
rophilus, and were founders of the Empirie ſeQ; which 
happened about 287 B. C. os „ 

SERENADE, a kind of concert given in the night 
by a lover to his miſtreſs, under her window. Theſe 
ſometimes only conſiſt of inſtrumental muſic, but at 
other times voices ars added: the mulic and ſongs 
compoſed for theſe occafions are alſo called ſerenades. 

SERENE, a title of honour given to ſeveral prin- 
ces, and to the principal magiſtrates of republics. 'The 
king of England, the republic and doge of Venice, 
and the chlidren of the king of Spain, are called 9 


ſerene ; and when the pope or the ſacred college write 


to the emperor, to kings, or to the doge, they give 
them no'other title. In like manner, the emperor gives 
ao other title to any king, except to the king of 
France. | 
SERENUS (Sammonicus), a celebrated phyſician 
in the reigns of the emperors Severus and Caracalla, 
in and about the year 200, He wrote ſeveral trea- 
tiſes on hiſtory and the works of nature; but there is 
only one of them extant, which is a very indifferent 


poem on the Remedies of Diſeaſes. He was murdered 


at a feſtival by the order of Caracalla. He had a library 
that contained 62,000 volumes, which Quintus Se- 
renus Sammonicus bis ſon gave to Gordian the Youn- 
ger, to whom he was preceptor. = 

SERES, (Ptolemy); a people of the Farther Aſia; 


| botnded on the weſt by Scythia extra Imaum; on the 


north and eaſt, by Terra Incognita; and on the ſouth, 
by India extra Gangem. According to theſe limits, 


Other authors vary greatly in placing them, though 


the generality agree in placing them. far to the eaſt. 
Mela places them between the Indi and Scythæ; and 
perhaps beyond the Indi, if we diſtinguiſh the Sinz 
from them. The ancients commend them for their 
cotton manufaQures, different from the produce of 
the bombyces or filk- worms, called ſeres by the Greeks; 
whence ſerica, “ ſilk.“ 

SERGE, a woollen tuff, manufactured in a loom; 
of which there are various kinds, denominated either 
from their different qualities, or from the places where 
they are wrought. The moſt confiderable is the Lon- 
don ſerge, which is highly valued abroad; and of 
which a manufacture has for ſome years been carried 


on in France. 


SERGEANT, or Sr EA NT at Law, or of the Coif, 


is the higheſt degree taken at the common law, as 


that of Doctor is of the civil law; and as theſe are 


ſuppoſed to be the moſt learned and experienced in the 
practice of the courts, there is one court appointed 
for them to plead in by themſelves, which is the com- 
mon pleas, where the common law of England is moſt 


ſtrictly obſerved: but they are not reſtricted from 
_ pleading in any other court, where the judges, who 


cannot have that honour till they have taken the de- 
gree of ſerjeant at law, call them brothers. 

SERGEANT at Arms, or Mace, an officer appointed 
to attend the perſon of the king ; to arreſt traitors, 
and ſuch perſons of quality as offend; and to attend 
the lord high ſteward, when fitting in judgment on a 
traitor.— The number of theſe officers is by ſtatute li- 
mited to zo. 

SERGEANT, in war, is an inferior officer in a 

| 1 
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company of foot or troop of dragoons, armed with Sergeanty 


an halbert, and appointed to ſee diſcipline obſerved, 
to teach the ſoldiers the exerciſe of their arms, to or- 
der, ftraiten, and form their ranks, files, &c. He 
receives the orders from the adjutant, which he com- 
municates to his officers, 
has two ſergeants. 
SERGEANTY (Serjcantia), ſignifies, in law, a 
ſervice that cannot be due by a tenant to any lord but 


the king; and this is either grand ſerjeanty, or petit. 


The firſt is a tenure by which the one holds his lands 
of the king by ſuch ſervices as he ought to do in per- 
ſon to the king at his coronation ; and may alſo con- 
cern matters military, or ſervices of hooour in peace; 
as to be the king's butler, carver, &. Petit ſerjeanty 
is where a man holds lands of the king to furniſh him 
yearly with ſome ſmall thing towards his wars ; andin 
effect payable as rent. Though all tenures are turned 
into ſocage by the 12 Car. II. cap. 24; yet the ho- 
norary ſervices of grand ſerjeanty ſtill remain, being 
therein excepted. See KniGhT- Service. 

SERIES, in general, denotes a continued ſucceſ- 
ſion of things in the ſame order, and having the ſame 
relation or connection with each other: in this ſenſe 


we ſay, a ſeries of emperors, kings, biſhops, &c. 


Each company generally 


Serpens 


La natural hiſtory, a ſeries is uſed for an order or 


ſubdiviſion of ſome claſs of natural bodies; compre- 
rehending all ſuch as are diſtinguiſhed from the other 


bodies of that claſs, by certain charaQers which they 


poſſeſs in common, and which the reſt of the bodies of 


that caſt have not. | 
their country anſwers nearly to Cathoy or North China, 


Serrts, in mathematics, is a number of terms, whe- 
ther of numbers or quantities, increaſing or decreaſing 
in a given proportion. Oo 


SERIPHUS (aac. geog.) one of the Cyclades or 


iſlands in the Egean ſea, called Saxum Seriphium by 
Tacitus, as if all a rock; one of the uſual places of 
baniſhment among the Romans, The people, Seriphii; 
who, together with the Siphnii, joined Greece agaiatt 
Xerxes, and were almoſt the only iſlanders who re- 
fuſed to give him earth and water in token of ſubmiſ- 
fion, (Herodotus). Seriphia Rena, a proverbial ſay- 


ing concerning a perſon who can neither ſing nor ſay; 


frogs in this iſland being ſaid to be dumb, (Pliny). 

SEROSTITY, in medicine, denotes an over-abun- 
dance of ſerum. | 

SERPENS, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation of the 
northern hemiſphere, conſiſting of 17 ſtars, according 
to Ptolemy ; of 19, according to Tycho; and of 59 
in the Britannic catalogue. 

SERPENS Biceps, or Double-headed Snake; a mon- 
ſter of the ſerpent kind, there being no permanent ſpecies 
of this conformation, That repreſented on Plate 
CCLXII. and copied from Edwards, came from the 
iſland of Barbadoes; and was ſaid to have been taken out 
of an egg of the ſize of a ſmall pullet's egg, by a man 
who found it under-ground as he was digging. The 
heads were not in an horizontal poſition when the 
ſnake lay on its belly, but inclined to each other on 
their under · ſides, leaving an opening for the throat to 
come in between the two heads underneath, as is ex- 


preſſed at A. The upper-fide, for the whole length, 


was covered with ſmall ſcales, falling one over another ; 
the belly was covered with ſingle ſcales running acroſs 
it, in the form of half rings. It was all over of a yel- 
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Edwards alſo informs us that a perſon brought to him 
a common Engliſh ſnake, which had two heads quite 
ſeparate from each other, the necks parting about an 
inch from the head. | b 
SERPENT, SzarExs, in zoology, a general term 


for all amphibious animals» without legs. See Corv- 


BER, Boa, ANGUIs, CACILIA, AMPHISBENA, CR0- 
TALUS, &C. 1 
The ſerpent has from the beginning been the enemy 
of man; and it has hitherto continued to terrify and 
annoy him, notwithſtanding all the arts which have 
been practiſed to deſtroy it. Formidable in itſelf, it 
deters the invader from the purſuit; and from its fi- 
gure, capable of finding ſhelter in a little ſpace, it is 
not eaſily diſcovered by thoſe who would venture ta 
try the encounter. Thus poſſeſſed at once of potent 
arms and inacceſſible or ſecure retreats, it baffles all the 
arts of man, though ever ſo earneſtly bent upon its 
deſtruction. For this reaſon, there is ſcarce a country 
in the world that does not ſtil] give birth to this poi- 
ſonous brood, that ſeem formed to quell human pride, 
and repreſs the boaſts of ſecurity. Mankind have driven 


” 


the lion, the tiger, and the wolf, from their vicinity; 


but the ſnake and the viper ſtill defy their power. 
Their numbers, however, are thinned by human aſ- 

fiduity; and it is poſſible ſome of the kinds are wholly 

deſtroyed. In none of the countries of Europe are 


they ſufficiently numerous to be truly terrible. The 


various malignity that has been aſcribed to European 
ſerpents of old, is now utterly unknown; there are not 
above three or four kinds that are dangerous, and their 
poiſon operates in all in the ſame manner f. The 
drowſy death, the ſtarting of the blood from every 
pore, the inſatiable and burning thirſt, the melting 


down the ſolid maſs of the whole form into one heap - 


of putrefact ion, ſaid to be occaſioned by the bites of 
African ſerpents, are horrors with which we are entire- 
ly unacquainted. _ | 

But though we have thus reduced theſe dangers, ha- 
ving been incapable of wholly removing them, in other 
parts of the world they ſtill rage with all their ancient 


walignity. In the warm countries that lie within the 


tropic, as well as in the cold regions of the north, 
where the inhabitants are few, the ſerpents propagate 
in equa] proportion. But of all countries, thoſe re- 
gions have them in the greateſt abundance where the 
fields are unpeopled and fertile, and where the climate 


ſupplies warmth and humidity. All along the ſwampy 


banks of the river Niger or Oroonoko, where the ſun 
is hot, the foreſts thick, and the men but few, the ſer- 
pents cling among the branches of the trees in infinite 
numbers, and carry on an unceaſing war againſt all 
other animals in their vicinity. Travellers have aſſured 
us, that they have often ſeen large ſnakes twining 
round the trunk of a tall tree, encompaſſing it like a 
wreath, and thus riding and deſcending at pleaſure, 


Me are not, therefore, to reje& as wholly fabulous the 


accounts left us by the ancients of the terrible devaſta- 
tions committed by a fingle ſerpent. It is probable, in 
early times, when the arts were little known, and man- 
kind were but thialy ſcattered over the earth, that ſer- 
pents, continuing undiſturbed poſſeſſors of the foreſt, 
grew to an amazing magnitude; and every other tribe 
of animals fell before them. It then might have hap- 
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Serpent. lowiſh colour, without any ſpots or variation. Mr 


peopled foreſt, and finding, as their appetites were more 
g, It is 
poffible they might venture boldly from their 8 | 


Lak. 


pened, that ſerpents reigned the tyrants © 


by time and rapacity to 100 or 150 feet in length, the 
lion, the tiger, and even the elephant itfelf, were but 
feeble opponents. That horrible ſætor, which even the 
commoneſt and the moſt harmleſs ſnakes are till found 


to diffuſe, might, in theſe larger ones, become too 


powerful for any living being to withſtand; and while 
they preyed without diſtinction, they might thus alſo 
have poiſoned the atmoſphere around them. In this 
manner, having for ages hved in the hidden and un- 


powerful, the quantity of their prey decrea 


into the more cultivated parts of the country, and carry 
conſternation among mankind, as they had before de- 
ſolation among the lower ranks of nature. We have 
many hiſtories of antiquity, preſenting us ſuch a pic- 
ture; and exhibiting a whole nation ſinking under the 
ravages of a fingle ſerpent. At that time man had not 
learned the art of uniting the efforts of many to effect 


one great purpoſe, Oppoſing multitudes only added 


new victims to the general calamity, and increaſed mu- 
tual embarraſſment and terror. The animal was there- 


fore to be ſingly oppoſed by him who had the greateſt 


ſtrength, the beſt armour, and the moſt undaunted cou- 
rage. In ſuch an encounter, hundreds muſt have fal- 


len; till one, more lucky than the reſt, by a fortunate 


blow, or by taking the monſter in its torpid interval, 
and ſurcharged with ſpoil, might kill, and thus rid 
his country of the deſtroyer. Such was the original 
occupation of heroes; and thoſe who firft obtained that 
name, from their deſtroying the ravagers of the earth, 


gained it much more deſervedly than their ſucceſſors, 


who acquired their reputation only for their ſkill in de- 
ſtroying each other. But as we defcend into more en- 
lightened antiquity, we find theſe animals lefs formi- 
dable, as being attacked in a more ſucceſsful manner. 


We are told, that while Regulus led his army along 
the banks of the river Bagrada in Africa, an enor- 


mous ſerpent diſputed his paflage over. We are aſſured 
by Pliny, who fays that he himſelf ſaw the ſkin, that 
it was 120 feet long, and that it had deſtroyed many 
of the army. At laſt, however, the battering engines 
were brought out againſt it; and theſe aſſgiling it at a 
diſtance, it was ſoon deſtroyed. Its ſpoils were car- 
ried to Rome, and the general was decreed an ovation 


for his ſucceſs. There are, perhaps, few facts better 


aſcertained in hiſtory than this:- an ovation was a re- 


markable honour ; and was given only for ſome ſignal | 


exploit that did not deſerve a triumph ; no hiſtorian 
would offer to invent that part of the (tory at leaft, 
without being ſubject to the molt ſhameful detection. 
The fkin was kept for ſeveral years after in the Capi- 
tol; and Pliny ſays he ſaw it there. At preſent, in- 
deed, ſuch ravages from ſerpents are ſcarce ſeen in any 
part of the world ; not but that, in Africa and Ame- 
rica, ſome of them are powerful enough to brave the 
aſſaults of men to this day. _ | 


Negquent expleri corda tuendo 
Terribiles occulos wvilloſaque ſelis gectore. 


If we take a ſurvey of ſerpents in general, they bave 
marks by which they are diſtinguiſhed from all the reſt 
of animated nature. They have the length and the ſup- 
pleneſs of the ec), but want fins to ſwim with; EE 
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ing motion of the worm, but, unlike that animal, they 
have lungs to, breathe with: like all the reptile kind, 
they are reſentful when offended ; and nature has ſup- 
plied them with terrible arms to revenge every injury. 

Though they are poſſeſſed of very different degrees of 
malignity, yet they are all formidable to man, and have 
a ſtrong ſimilitude of form to each other. With reſpect 
to their conformation, all ſerpents have a very wide mouth 
in proportion to the ſize of the head; and what is very 


extraordinary, they can gape and {ſwallow the head of 


another animal which is three times as big as their own. 
However, it is no way ſurpriſing that the ſkin of the 
ſnake ſhould ſtretch to receive ſo large a morſel ; the 
wonder ſeems how the jaws could take it in. To ex- 
plain this, it muſt be obſerved, that the jaws of this 
animal do not open as ours, in the manner of a pair 
of hinges, where bones are applied to bones and play 
upon one another: on the contrary, the ſerpent's jaws 
are held together at the roots by a ſtretching muſcular 
ſkin; by which means they open as widely as the ani- 
mal chooſes to ſtreteh them, and admit of a prey much 
thicker than the ſnake's own body. The throat, like 
ſtretching leather, dilates to admit the morſel ; the 
ſtomach receives it in part, and the reſt remains 1n the 
gullet, till putrefaRion and the juices of the ſerpem's 
body unite to dillolve it. | f 


- 


Some ſerpents have fangs or canine teeth, and others 
are without them. The teeth in all are crooked and 
hollow; and, by a peculiar contrivance, are capable of 
being erected or depreſſed at pleaſure, 

The eyes of all ſerpents are ſmall, if compared to 
the length of the body; and though differently co- 
Joured in different kinds, yet the appearance of all is 
malign and heavy; and, from their known qualities, 
they ſtrike the imagination with the idea of a creature 
meditating miſchief. 
wanting, and the ferpent winks only with that below; 
in others, the animal has a nictitating membrane or 
ſkin, reſembling that which is found in birds, which 
keeps the eye clean and preſerves the fight. The ſub- 
ſtance of the eye in all is hard and horny; the cryſtal- 
line humour occupying a great part of the globe. 

The holes for bearing are very viſitle in all: but 
there are no conduits for (ſmelling; though it is proba- 
ble that ſome of them enjoy that ſenſe in tolerable 
perfection. 

The tongue in all theſe animals is long and forky. 
It is compoſcd of two long fleſhy ſubſtances, which 
terminate in ſharp points, and are very pliable. At 
the root it is conneQted very ſtrongly to the neck by 
two tendons, that give it a variety of play. Some of 
the viper kind have tongues a fifth part of the length of 
their bodies; they are continually darting them out; 
but they are entirely harmleſs, and only terrify thoſe 
who are ignorant of the real fituation of their poiſon. 

If from the jaws we go on to the gullet, we ſhall 
find it very wide for the animal's ze, and capable of 
being diſtended to a great degree; at the bottom of 
this lies the ſtomach, which is not ſo capacious, and 
receives only a part of the prey, while the reſt conti- 
nues in the gullet for digeſtion, When the ſubſtance 
in the ſtomach is difſolved into chy le, it paſſes into the 


In ſome, the upper eye-lid 1s 
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inteſtines, and from thence goes to nouriſhment, or to Serpent. 
— 


be excluded by the vent. | 

Like moſt other animals, ſerpents are furniſhed with 
lungs, which we ſuppoſe are ſerviceable in breathing, 
though we cannot perceive the manner in which this 


operation is performed; for though ſerpents are often 


ſeen apparently to draw 1n their breath, yet we cannot 
find the ſmalleſt ſigns of their ever refpiring it again. 
Their lungs, however, are long and large, and doubt- 
leſs are neceſſary to promote their languid cireulation. 
The heart is formed as in the tortoiſe, the frog, and 
the lizard kinds, ſo as to work without the aſſiſtance 
of the lungs. It is ſingle; the greateſt part of the 
blood flowing from the great vein to the great artery 
by the ſhorteſt courſe. By this contrivance of nature 
we ealily gather two conſequences; that ſnakes are 
amphibious, being equally capable of living on land 
and in the water; and that alſo they are torpid in win- 
ter, like the bat, the lizard, and other animals formed 
in the ſame manner. „ IE 

The vent in theſe animals ſerves for the emiſſion of 
the urine and the faces, and for the purpoſes of gene- 
ration. The inſtrument of generation in the male is 
double, being forked like the tongue : the ovaries in 
the female are double alſo; and the aperture is very 
large, in order to receive the double inſtrument of the 
male. They copulate in their retreats; and it is ſaid 
by the ancients, that in this ſituation they appear like 
one ſerpent with two heads, 

As the body of this animal is long, flender, and ca- 
pable of bending in every direction, the number of 


joints in tie back-bone are numerous beyond what one 


would imagine. In the generality of quadrupeds, they 
amount to not above 30 or 40; in the ſerpent kind 


they amount to 145 from the head to the vent, and 25 


more from that to the tai]. The number of theſe joints 
muſt give the back-bone a ſurpriſing degree of pliancy; 
but this is ſtill increaſed by the manner in which each 
of theſe joints are locked into the other. In man and 
quadrupeds, the flat ſurfaces of the bones are laid one 
againſt the other, and bound tight by ſinews; but in 
ſerpents, the bones play one within the other like ball 


and ſocket, ſo that they have full motion upon each 


other in every direction. | | 
Though the number of joints in the back. bone is 


great, yet that of the ribs is ſtill greater; for, from 


the head to the vent, there are two ribs to every joint, 
which makes their number 290 in all. Theſe ribs are 
furniſhed with muſcles, four in number; which bein 
inſerted into the head, run along to the end of the tail, 
and give the animal great ſtrength and apility in all its 
motions. | | | 
The ſkin alſo contributes to its motions, being com- 
poſed of a number of ſcales, united to each other by a. 
tranſparent membrane, which grows harder as it grows 
older, until the animal changes, which is generally done 
twice a-year.. This cover then burits near the head, 
and the ſerpent creeps from it by an undulatory mo- 
tion, in a new ſkin, much more vivid than the former. 
If the old flough be then viewed, every ſcale will be 
diſtinctly ſeen like a piece of net-work, and will be 
found greateſt where the part of the body they covered 
was largeſt. | | 


There is much geometrical ncatneſs in the diſpoſa! 
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of the ſerpent's ſcales, for aſſiſting the animal's ſinu- 
ous motion. As the edges of the foremoſt ſcales lie 
over the ends of their followivg ſcales, ſo thoſe edges, 
when the ſcales are erected, which the animal has a 
power of doing in a {mall degree, catch in the ground, 
like the nails in the wheel of a chariot, and ſo promote 
and facilitate the animal's progreſſive motion. 'The 
ereQing theſe ſcales is by means of a multitude of di- 
ftin muſcles with which each is ſupplied, and one end 
of which is tacked each to the middle of the forego- 
ing. 8 

Tn ſome of the ſerpent kind there is the exacteſt 
ſymmetry in theſe ſcales ; in others they are diſpoſed 
more irregularly. In ſome there are larger ſcales on 
the belly, and often anſwering to the number of ribs; 
in others, however, the animal is without them. Upon 
this flight difference, Linnæus has founded his diſtine- 
tions of the various claſſes of the ſerpent tribe. 

When we dome to compare ſerpents with each other, 
the firſt great diſtinction appears 1a their ſize; no other 
tribe of animals differing ſo widely in this particular. 


This tribe of animals, like that of fiſhes, ſeems to have 


frighiful creatures is often their puniſhment; for when- 


no bounds put to their growth: their bones are in a 
great meaſure cartilaginous, and they are conſequently 
capable of great extenſion: the older, therefore, a ſer- 
pent becomes, the larger it grows; and as they ſeem 
to live to a great age, they arrive at an enormous ſize. 

Leguat affures us, that he ſaw one in Java that was 
50 feet long. Carli mentions their growing to above 
40 feet; and we have now the ſkin of one in the Britiſh 


Muſæum that meaſures 32. Mr Wentworth, who had 


large concerns in the Berbices in America, aſſures us, 


that in that country they grow to an enormous length. 


He one day ſent out a ſoldier, with an Indian, to kill 
wild-fowl for the table; and they accordingly went 
ſome miles from the fort: in purſuing their game, the 
Indian, who generally marched before, beginning to 
tire, went to reſt himſelf upon the fallen trunk of a 
tree, as he ſuppoſed it to be; but when he was juſt 
going to fit down, the enormous monſter began to 
move ; and the poor ſavage perceiving that he had ap- 
proached a boa, the greateſt of all the ſerpent kind, 
dropped down in an agony. The ſoldier, who percei- 


ved at ſome diſtance what had happened, levelled at 
the ſerpent's head, and by a lucky aim ſhot it dead: 


however, he continued his fire until he was aſſured that 
the animal was killed; and then going up to reſcue his 
companion, who was fallen motionleſs by its fide, he, 
to his aſtoniſhment, found him dead likewiſe, being 
killed by the fright. Upon his return to the fort, and 
telling what had happened, Mr Wentworth ordered 
the animal to be brought up, when it was meaſured, 
and found to be 36 feet long. He had the ſkin ſtuffed, 
and then ſent to Europe as a preſent to the prince of 
Orange, in whoſe cabinet it is now to be ſeen at the 
Hague ; but the ſkin is ſhrunk, by drying, two or three 
feet. In the Eaſt Indies they grow alſo to an enormous 
ze, particularly in the ifland of Java, where, we are 
aſſured, that one of them will deſtroy and devour a 
buffalo. See Boa. 8 

But it is happy for mankind that the rapacity of theſe 


ever any of the ſerpent kind have gorged themſelves in 
this manner, whenever their body is ſeen particularly 
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diſtended with food, they then become torpid, and Serpent, 
may be approached and deſtroyed with ſafety, Patient k 


of hunger to a ſurpriſing degree, whenever they ſeize 
and ſwallow their prey, they ſeem, like ſurfeited glut- 
tons, unwieldy, ſtupid, helpleſs, and ſleepy: they 
at that time ſeek ſome retreat, where they may lork 
for ſeveral days together, and digeſt their meal in 
ſafety : the ſmalleſt effort at that time is capable of 
deftroying them; they can ſcarce make any reliſt- 
ance ; and they are equally unqualified for flight or 
oppoſition : that 18 the happy opportunity of attack- 


ing them with ſucceſs ; at that time the naked Indian 


himſelf does not fear to aſſail them. But it is other- 


wiſe when this ſleepy interval of digeſtion is over; they 


then iſſue, with famiſhed appetites, from their retreats, 
and with accumulated terrors, while every animal of 
the foreſt flies before them. | | 
Carli deſcribes the long ſerpent of Congo, making 
its track through the tall graſs, like mowers in a ſum- 
mer's day. He could not without terror behold whole 
lines of graſs lying levelled under the ſweep of its tail. 
In this manner it moved forward with great rapidity, 
until it found a proper ſituation frequented by its prey: 
there it continued to lurk, in patient expectation; and 
would have remained for weeks together, had it not 
been diſturbed by the natives. Tg 
Other creatures have a choice in their proviſion: but 
the ſerpent indiſcrimisately preys upon all; the buf- 
falo, the tiger, and the gazelle. One would think 
that the porcupine's quills might be ſufficient to pro- 
tet it; but whatever has life, ferves to appeaſe the 
hunger of theſe devouring creatures : porcupines, with 
all their quills, have frequently been found in their fto- 


machs when killed 2nd opened; nay, they moſt fre- 


uently are ſeen to devaur each other. 
A life of ſavage hoſtility in the foreſt, offers the 
imagination one of the moſt tremendous pictures in 


nature. In thoſe burning countries, where the ſun 


dries up every brook for hundreds of miles round; 
when what had the appearance of a great river in the 
rainy ſeaſon, becomes, in ſummer, one dreary bed of 


ſand; in thoſe countries, a lake that is never dry, or 


a brook that is perennial, is conſidered by every ani- 
mal as the preateſt convenience of nature. When 


they have diſcovered this, no dangers can deter them 


from attempting to ſlake their thirſt; Thus the neigh- 
tourhood of a rivulet, in the heart of the tropical con- 
tinents, is generally the place where all the hoſtile 
tribes of nature draw up for the engagement. On the 
banks of this little envied ſpot, thouſands of animals of 


various kinds are ſeen venturing to quench their thirſt, 


or preparing to ſeize their prey. The elephants are 
perceived in a long line, marching from the darker 


parts of the foreſt ; the buffalos are there, depending 


upon numbers for ſecurity ; the gazells relying ſolely 
upon their ſwiftneſs ; the lion and tiger waiting a pro- 
per opportunity to ſeize ; but chiefly the larger ſer- 
pents are upon 


dreadful combat ; but the ſerpent, defended by its 
ſcales, and naturally capable of ſuſtaining a multitude 
of wounds, is, of all others, the moſt formidable. It 
is the moſt wakeful alſo; for the whole tribe ſleep with 
their eyes open, and are conſequently for ever _ 
. a | the 


guard there, and defend the ac- | 
ceſſes of the lake. Not an hour paſſes without ſome _ 
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—— ſew other animals will venture to approach their ſta- 
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tion. 


But though theſe animals are of all others the 


moſt voracious; and though the morſe] which they: 
ſwallow without chewing, is greater than what 
any other creature, either by land or water, can 
devour; yet no. animals upon earth bear abſtinence 
ſo long as they. A fingle meal, with many of 
the nake kind, ſeems to: be the adventure of a ſea- 
ſon ; it is. an occurrence, of which they have been 


for weeks, nay ſometimes for months, in patient ex- 


pectation. When they have ſeized. their prey, their 
induſtry for ſeveral weeks is entirely diſcontinued; the 
fortunate capture of an hour often ſatisfies them for 
the remaining period of their annual activity. As their 
blood is colder than that of moſt ather- terreſt rial ani- 
mals, and as it circulates but lowly through their bo · 
dies, ſo their powers of digeſt ion are but feeble. Their 


prey continues, for a long time, partly in the ſtomach, 


partly in the gullet, and is often ſeen in part hang- 
ing out of the moutb. In this manner it digeſts by 
degrees; and in proportion. as the part below is dif- 
ſolved, the part above is taken in. It is not therefore 
till this tedious operation 18 entirely performed, that 
the ſerpent rene ws its appetite and its. activity. But 
ſhould any accident prevent it from iſſuing once more 
from its cell, it ſtill eam continue to beap famine, for 


ten kept in boxes for ſix or eight montha, without any 


food whatever; and! there are little ſerpents ſometimes 


ſent over ta Europe from Grand Cairo, that live for 


ſeveral years in glaſſes, and never eat at all, nor even 


ſtain, the glaſs with their excrements.. 


If, leaving the canfideration. of their appetites, we 
come to compare ſerpents as to their voices, ſome are 


faund: ſilent, fome-have a peculiar cry ; but hiſſing is 


the ſound: which they maſt commonly fend forth, ei- 
ther as a call to their kind, or as a threat to their ene- 


mies. In the countries where they abound, they are 
generally 6lent in the middle of the day, when they 


are obliged; ta, retire: from the heat of the climate; but 


as the cool of the evening approaches, they are then 


heard iſſuing from their cells, with continued hiſſings; 
and ſuch is the variety of their notes, that ſome have 


aſſured us they very much reſemble the muſic of an 
Engliſh grove. This ſome will hardly credit: at any 
rate, ſuch notes, however pleaſing, can give but very 
little delight, when we call to mind the malignity of 
the minſtrel. If conſidered, indeed, as they anſwer the 
animal's. own. occaſions,. they will be found well adap- 
ted to its nature, and fully anſwering the purpoſes of 
terrifying ſuch. as would venture to offendd it. 

With reſpe& to motion, ſome ſerpents, particularly 
thoſe of the viper kind, move ſlowly ; while others 
dart with amazing ſwiftneſs. The motion in all is fi- 
milar; but the ſtrength of body in ſome gives a very 
different appearance. The viper, that is but a ſſow 
feeble-bodied animal, makes way in a heavy undulating 
manner; advancing its head, then drawing up its tail 
behind, and bending the body into, a bow; then from 
the ſpot where the head and tail were united, advan- 
eing the head forward as before. This, which is the 
motion of all ſerpents, is very different from that of 
the earth -· worm or the naked ſnail. The ſerpent, as 
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gerpent. the wateh; ſo tbat, till their rapacity is ſatisfied, 


weeks, months, nay for years together. Vipers ꝶ are of- 
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was ſaid above, has a back-bone, with numerous Serpen 
joints; and this bane the animal has a power of bend- 


ing in every direction, but without being able to 


ſharten, or lengthen it at pleaſure, The earth - worm, 


on the other band, has no back bone; but its body is 
compoſed of rings, whicb, like a barber's puff, it can 
lengthen or ſhorten as it finds neceſſary. The earth- 
worm, therefore, in order to move forward, lengthens 


where it has reached, and then contracts and brings 


up its rear: then, when the: body is thus ſhortened, 


the fore - part is lengthened again for another progreſ- 
ſian, and ſo on, The ſerpent, inſtead. of ſhortening 
the body, bends it into an arch; and this is the prin- 


cipal difference between ſerpentine and vermicular pro- 


greſſion. IE. | 
We have inſtanced this mot ion in the viper, as moſt 
eaſily diſcerned; but there are many ſerpents that 
dart with ſuch amazing ſwiftneſe, that they appear ra- 
ther to leap than crawl. It is moſt probable, how- 
ever, that no ſerpent can dart upon even ground far- 


ther than its un length at one effort. Our fears in- 


the body; then by the ſore part cliags to the ground 


deed may increaſe the force of their ſpeed, which is 


ſametimes found ſo fatal. We are told by , that 


they will dart to a very great diſtance ; but this we 
have never been able to aſcertain. The manner of pro- 
greſſion in the ſwiſteſt ſerpent we know, which is the 


jaculus, is by inſtantly coiling itſelf upon its tail, and 
darting from thence to its full extent ;; then carrying 
the tail, as quick as lightning, to the hezd ;. colling 
and (darting again: and by this means proceeding 


with extreme rapidity, without ever quitting the 
ground. Indeed, if we confider the length and the 


weakneſs of the back-bone in all theſe animals; if we 


regard tbe make of the vertebræ, in which we ſhall - 
find the junctures all formed to give play, and none to 


ive power; we cannot be of opinion that they have a 
aculty of: ſpringing from the ground, as they entirely 
want a fulcrum, if we may fo expreſs it, from whence 
to take their ſpring ; the whole body being compoſed. 
oh unſupported muſcles and joints that are yielding. 
Though all ſerpents are amphibious, ſome are muel 


fonder of the water than others; and, though. deſtitute - 


of fins or gills, remain at the bottom, or ſwim along 


the ſurface with great eaſe. From their internal ftruc- + 


ture, we ſee how well adapted they are for either 
element; and how capable their blood: is of circula- 
ting at the bottom, as freely as in the frog or the tor- 


toiſe. They can, however, endure to live in freſlr 


water only; for falt is an effectual bane to the whole 


tribe. The greateſt ſerpents are moſt uſually found in freſi 


water, either chooſing it as their favourite element, or 
finding their prey in . 

dance. But that all will live and ſwim in liquids, ap- 
pears fram an experiment of Redi; who put a ſerpent 
into a large glaſs veſſel of wine, where it lived ſwim- 


uch places in the greateſt abun- 


ming about fix hours; though, when it was by force 
immerſed and put under that liquid, it lived only one 


hour and an half, He put another in common water- 
where it lived three days; but when it was kept un- 


der water, it lived only about 12 hours. Their mo- 


tion there, however, is perfectly the reverſe of what 
it is upon land; for, in order to ſupport themſelves 


upon an element lighter than their bodies, they are 


obliged to increaſe their ſurface in à very artificial 
5 : man- 
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was killed, by the burſting of the egg and their get- Serpent, 


Serpent. manner. Oa earth their windings are perpendicular 
to the ſurface z in water they are parallel to it: in 
other words, if a perſon ſhould wave his hand up 
and down, it will give an idea of the animals pro- 
greſs on land; if to the right and left, it will give ſome 
idea of its progreſs on the water. 

Some ſerpents have a moſt horrible fætor attending 
them, which is alone capable of intimidating 92 


brave. This proceeds from two glands near the vent, 
like thoſe in the weaſel or polecat; and, like th 
animals, in proportion as they are excited by rage or 
by fear, the ſcent grows ſtronger. It would ſeem, how- 
| ever, that ſuch ſerpentsgas are moſt venomous are 
leaſt offenſive in this particvlar ; ſince the rattleſnake 
and the viper have no ſmell whatever; nay, we are 


told, that at Calecut and Cranganon, in the Eaft In- 


dies, there are ſome very noxious ſerpents, who are ſo 
far from being diſagreeable, that their excrements are 
ſought after, and kept as the moſt pleaſing perfume. 
The Eſculapian ſerpent 1s alſo of this number. 

Some ſerpents bring forth their young alive, as the 

viper; ſome bring forth eggs, which are hatched by 
the heat of their ſituation, as the common black ſnake, 
and the majority of the ſerpent tribe. When a reader, 
ignorant of anatomy, is told, that ſome of thoſe ani- 
produce their young alive, and that ſome pro- 
duce eggs only, he is apt to ſuppoſe a very great dif- 
ference in the internal conformation, which makes 
ſuch a variety in the manner of bringing forth. But 
this is not the caſe : theſe animals are internally alike, 
in whatever manner they produce their young ; and the 
variety in their bringing forth is rather a flight than 
a real diſcrimination. The only difference is, that the 
viper hatches her epgs, and brings them to maturity, 
within her body ; the ſnake is more premature in her 
productions, and ſends her eggs into the light ſome 
time before the young ones are capable of leaving the 
ſhell, Thus, if either are opened, the eggs will be 
found in the womb, covered with their membranous 
ſhell, and adhering to each other like large beads on 
a ſtring. In the eggs of both, the young ones will be 
found, though at different ſtages of maturity: thoſe 
of the viper will crawl and bite in the moment the 
ſhell that incloſes them is broke open; thoſe of the 
ſnake are not yet arrived at their perfect form. 

Father Labat took a ſerpent of the viper kind that 
was nine feet long, and ordered it to be opened in his 
preſence. He then ſaw the manner in which the eggs 
of theſe animals lie in the womb, In this creature 
there were (ix eggs, each of the ſize of a gooſe egg, 
but lon more pointed, and covered with a mem- 
a". by which alſo they were united to each 
other. Each of theſe eggs contained from 13 to 15 
young onee, about fix inches long, and as thick.as a 
gooſe-quill. Though the female from whence they 
were taken was ſpotted, the. young ſeemed to have a 
variety of colours very different from the parent ; and 
this led the traveller to ſuppoſe that the colour was no 
characteriſtic mark among ſerpents. Theſe little miſ- 
chievous animals were no ſooner let looſe from the ſhell, 
than they crept about, and put themſelves into a threat- 
ening poſture, coiling themſelves up and biting the ſtick 
with which he was deſtroying them. In this manner he 
killed 74 young ones ; thoſe that were contained in 


one of the eggs eſcaped at the place where the female 
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ting among the buſhes. | 
The laſt diſtinction that we ſhall mention, but the 
moſt material among ſerpents is, that ſome are veno- 


mous, and ſome" inoffentive. The various calamities 


that the poiſon of ſerpents is capable of producing, 


are not only infliQed by the animal itſelf, but by men 
more miſchievous even than ſerpents, who prepare 
their venom to deſtroy each other. With this the ſa- 
vages poiſon their arms, and alſo prepare their re- 
vengeful potions. The ancients were known to pre- 
ſerve it for the purpoſes of ſuicide ;' and even among 
ſemi-barbarous countries at this day, the venom of 
ſnakes is uſed as a philtre. | 
But though the poiſon be juſtly terrible to us, it 
has been given to very good purpoſes for the animals 
own proper ſupport and defence. Without this, ſer- 
pents, of all other animals, would be the moſt expoſed 


and defenceleſs ; without feet for eſcaping a purſuit, 


without teeth capable of iaflicting a dangerous wound, 


or without ſtrength for reſiſtance; incapable, from 


their (ze, of finding ſecurity in very ſmall retreats like 


the earth-worm, and diſguſting all from their defor- 


mity, nothing was left for them but a ſpeedy extirpa- 
tion. But furniſhed as they are with powerful poiſon, 
every rank of animals. approach them with dread, 


and never ſeize them but at an advantage. Nor is 


this all the benefit they derive from it. The ma- 


lignity of a few ſerves for the protection of all. Tho? 


not above a tenth of their number are actually ve- 


nomous, yet the ſimilitude they all bear to each other, 
excites a general terror of the whole tribe ; and the 
uncertainty of their enemies in which the poiſon chiefly 


reſides, makes even the moſt harmleſs formidable. 


Thus Providence ſeems to have aQed with double pre- 
caution: it e ſome of them poiſon for the ge- 
neral defence of a tribe naturally feeble; but it has 
thinned the numbers of thoſe which are venomous, left 


they ſhould become too powerful for the reſt of ani- 


mated nature, | 

From theſe noxiovs qualities in the ſerpent kind, it 
is no wonder that not only man, but beaſts and birds, 
carry on an unceaſing war againſt them. The ich- 


neu of the Indians, and the peccary of America, f See the 
deſtroy them in great numbers. Theſe animals have fticles 8s 


the art of ſeizing them near the head; and it is ſaid 
that they can ſkin them with great dexterity. The 
vulture and the eagle alſo prey upon them in great 


abundance ; and often, ſouſing down from the clouds, 


drop upon a long ſerpent, which they ſnatch up 
ſtruggling and writhing in the air. Dogs alſo are 


| bred up to oppoſe them. Father Feuillée tells us, that 
being in the woods of Martinico, he was attacked by 


a large ſerpent, which he could not eafily avoid, when 
bis dog immediately came to his relief, and ſeized the 


aſſailant with great courage. The ſerpent entwined 
him, and preſſed him ſo violently, that the blood came 
out of his mouth, and yet the dog never ceaſed till he 
had tore it to pieces. The dog was not ſenſible of his 


wounds during the fight ; but ſoon after his head 


{ſwelled prodigiouſly, and he lay on the ground as 
dead. But his maſter having found hard by a banana 


tree, he applied its juice, mixed with treacle, to the 


wounds; which recovered the dog, and quickly healed | 


his ſores. 


—— — o 
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gerpent. The Pfylli of old were famous for charming and neck, and a tail. It has fix holes, by means whereof Serpent 


| ——— deſtroying ſerpents 7. Some moderns pretend to the it takes in the compaſs of two octaves. 


t 5c 25%". ſame art. Caſaubon ſays that he knew a man who gt. 


Sus 


could at any time ſummon 100 ſerpents together, and 
draw them into the fire. Upon a certain occaſion, 
when one of them, bigger than the reſt, would not be 
brought in, he only repeated his charm, and it came 
forward, like the reſt, to ſubmit to the flames. Phi- 
loſtratus deſeribes particularly how the Indians charm 
ſerpents- * They take a ſcarlet robe, embroidered 
with golden letters, and ſpread it before a ſerpent's 
hole. The golden letters have a faſcinating power; 
and by looking ſtedfaſtly, the ferpent's eyes are over- 
come and laid afleep.” Theſe and many other feats 
have been often praQiſed upon theſe animals by art- 
ful men, who had firſt prepared the ſerpents for their 
exerciſe, and then exhibited them as adventitiouſly aſ- 


ſembled at their call. In India there is nothing ſo 


common as dancing ſerpents, which are carried about 


in a broad flat veſſel, ſomewhat reſembling a ſieve. 


Theſe ereQ and put themſelves in motion at the word 
of command. When their keeper ſings a flow tune, 
they ſeem by their heads to keep time; when he ſings 


a quicker meaſure, they appear to move more briſk 


and lively. All animals have a certain degree of do- 
cility ; and we find that ſerpents themſelves can be 
brought to move and approach at the voice of their 


maſter. From this trick, ſucceſsfully practiſed before 
the ignorant, it is moſt probable has ariſen moſt ef the 


boaſted pretenſious which ſome have made to charming 
of ſerpents; an art to which the native Americans pre- 
tend at this very day, but the exiſtence of which we 
are aſſured of by Mr Haſſelquiſt amongſt the native 
Egyptians. - | 5 | 
Though the generality of mankind regard this for- 


midable race with horror, yet there have been ſome 


nations, and there are ſome at this day, that con- 
ſider them with veneration and regard. The ado- 
ration paid by the ancient Egyptians to a ſerpent, 
is well known : many of the nations at preſent along 
the weſtern coaſt of Africa retain the ſame unaccount- 
able veneration. Upon the gold and ſlave coaſts, a 
ſtranger, upon entering the cottages of the natives, is 
often ſurpriſed to ſee the roof ſwarming with ſerpents, 


that cling there without moleſting and unmoletted by 


the natives. But his ſurpriſe will increaſe upon going 
farther ſouthward to the kingdom of Widah, when he 
finds that a ſerpent is the god of the country. This 


animal, which travellers deſcribe as a huge overgrown 


creature, has its habitation, its temple, and its prieſts. 
Theſe impreſs the vulgar with an opinion of its vir- 
tues; and numbers are daily ſeen to offer not only 


their goods, their proviſions, and their prayers, at the- 


ſhrine of their hideous deity, but alſo their wives and 
daughters. Theſe the prieſts readily accept of, and 
after ſome days of penance, return them to their ſup- 
pliants, much benefited by the ſerpent's ſuppoſed em- 
braces. | | 

SERPENT, a muſical inſtrument, ſerving as a baſs to 
the cornet or ſmall ſhawm, te ſuſtain a chorus of 
lingers in a large edifice, —It has its name ſerpent, 
from its figure; as conſiſting of ſeveral folds or wreaths, 
which ſerve to reduce its length, which would other- 
wiſe be 6x or ſeven feet. —It is uſually covered with 


leather; and conſiſts of three parts, a moutb-piece, a 
: Vor. X. A : | 


of 


SERPENT-Sforres. See Cornu Ammonis, 
Sea-SERPENT. See SEA-Serpert. 


— —— na 2 


SERPENTARIA, svakE- ar; a ſpecies of 


ARIS TOTOcHHA. | | 
 SERPENTARIUS, in aſtronomy, a conftellation 
of the northern hemiſphere, confiſting, according to 
different authors, of 25, 29, or even 69 ſtars. 

SERPENTINE, in general, denotes any thing 
that reſembles a ſerpent; hence the worm or pipe of a 
ſtill, twiſted in a ſpiral manner, is termed a ſerpentine 
worm. 

SERRAT ED, in general, ſomething indented or 
notched in the manner of a ſaw; a term much uſed in the 
deſcription of the leaves of plants. See BorAxx, p. 1296. 

SERRATULA, $aw-worr ; a genus of the po- 
lygamia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
elaſs of plants. There are 16 ſpecies; the moſt re- 
markable of which are, 1. The tinctoria, or dyer's 
ſaw - wort, growing naturally in woods and paſtures in 
many places of Britain. The leaves are lyre-ſhaped, 
with winged clefts ; the terminating ſegment very 
large ; the florets uniform : bloſſoms purple, but ſome- 
times white. This is much uſed by the dyers to give 
a yellow colour; but being inferior to the yellow- 


weed, its uſe is confined to the coarſer woollen cloths. 


— Goats eat it; horſes are not fond of it ; ſheep, 
ſwine, and cows, refuſe it. 2. The arvenſis, corn 
ſaw-wort, or way-thiſtle, has toothed, thorny leaves; 
blofſoms, pale purple. It grows wild in corn-fields and 


road-fides, and is ſaid to yield a very pure fixed alkali 
when burnt. Goats eat it; neither cows, horſes, ſheep, 


nor ſwine, are fond of it. | 

SERRATUS, in anatomy, a name given to ſeve- 
ral muſcles, from their reſemblance to a ſaw. See 
AxArouv, Table ef the Muſcles, 

SERVANT, a term of relation, fignifying a perſon 
who owes and pays obedience for a certain time to 
another in quality of-a maſter. 0 
As to the ſeveral ſorts of ſervants: It was obſerved, 


under the article LIBERTY, that pure and proper lla- 


very does not, nay cannot, ſubſiſt in Britain; ſuch, 
we mean, whereby an abſolute and unlimited power is 


given to the maſter over the life and fortune of the 


ſlave. And indeed it is repugnant to reaſon, and the 


principles of natural law, that ſuch a ftate ſhould ſub- 


fiſt any where. The three origins of the right of 
ſlavery, afſigntd by Juſtinian, are all of them built 


upon falſe foundations. As, firſt, ſlavery is held to 


ariſe jure gentium, from a ſtate of captivity in war: 


whence ſlaves are called mia, quaſi manu capti. 
The conqueror, ſay the civilians, had a right to the 
life of his captive; and, having ſpared that, has a 
right to deal with him as he pleaſes, But it is an un- 
true poſition, when taken generally, that, by the law 
of nature or nations, a man may kill his enemy : he 
has only a right to kill him in particular caſes ; in 
caſes of abſolute neceſſity, for ſelf- defence; and it is 
plain this abſolute neceſſity did not ſubſiſt, fince the 
victor did not actually kill him, but made him pri- 
ſoner. War is iiſelf juſtifiable only on principles of 
ſelf. preſervation; and therefore it gives no other right 
over priſoners, but merely to diſable them from doing 
harm to us, by confining their perſons ; much leſs 
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can it give à right to kill, torture, abuſe, plun- 
der, or even to enſlave, an enemy, when the war is 
Since, therefore, the right of making ſlaves by 
captivity, depends on a ſuppoſed right of ſlaughter, 
that foundation failing, the conſequence drawn from 
it muſt fail likewiſe, But, 2dly, it is ſaid, that ſla- 
very may begin jure civili; when one man ſells him- 
ſelf to another. 'This, if only meant of contracts ta 
ſerve or work for another, is very juſt : but when ap- 
plied to ſtrict ſlavery, in the ſenſe of the laws of old 
Rome or modern Barbary, is alſo impoſſible. Every 
ſale implies a price, a quid pro quo, an equivalent given 
to the ſeller in lieu. of what he transfers to the buyer: 
but what equivalent can be given for life and liberty, 
both of which (in abſolute ſlavery) are held to be in 
the maſter's diſpoſal? His property alſo, the very 
price he ſeems to receive, devolves 1% facto to his 
maſter, the inſtant he becomes his ſlave. In this caſe, 
therefore, the buyer gives nothing, and the ſeller re- 


ceives nothing: of what validity, then, can a ſale be, 


which deſtroys the very principles upon which all ſales 
are founded? Laſtly, we are told, that beſides theſe 


two ways by which ſlaves fiunt, or are acquired, they 


may alſo be hereditary : ſervi naſcuntur, the children 
of acquired flaves are, jure nature, by a negative kind 
of birthright, ſlaves alſo. But this, being built on 


the two former rights, muſt fall together with them. 


Tf neither captivity, nor the ſale of one's ſelf, can by 
the law of nature and reaſon reduce the parent to ſla- 
very, much leſs can they reduce the offspring. 


and will not endure the exiſtence of, ſlavery within this 


nation: ſo that, when an attempt was made to intro- 
duce it, by ſtatute 1 Edw. VI. c. 3. which ordained, 


that all idle vagabonds ſhould be made ſlaves, and fed 
upon bread, water, or ſmall drink, and refuſe- meat; 
ſhould wear a ring of iron round their necks, arms, or 
legs; and ſhould be compelled, by beating, chaining, 


or otherwiſe, to perform the work aſſigned them, 
were it ever ſo vile; the ſpirit of the nation could 


not brook this condition, even in the moſt abandoned 
rogues ; and therefore this ſtatute was repealed in two 
years afterwards. Ar wy 
ſlave or negro, the inſtant he lands in Britain, be- 


comes a freeman; that is, the law will protect him in 
the enjoyment of his perſon, and his property. Vet, 
with regard to any right which the maſter may have 
lawfully acquired to the perpetual ſervice of John or 
Thomas, this will remain exactly in the ſame Rate as 


before: for this is no more than the ſame Rate of ſub- 
je&ion for life, which every apprentice ſubmits to for 


the ſpace of ſeven years, or ſometimes for a longer term. 


Hence, too, it follows, that the infamous and unchriſtian 
practice of with · holding baptiſm from negro · ſervants, leſt 
they ſhould thereby gain their liberty, is totally with- 
out foundation, as well as without excuſe. The law 
of England acts upon general and extenſive principles: 
it gives liberty, rightly underſtood, that is, protection, 
to a Jew, a Turk, or a Heathen, as well as to thoſe 
who profeſs the true religion of Chriſt ; and it will 
not diſſolve a civil obligation between maſter and ſer- 
vant, on account of the alteration of faith in either of 
the parties: but the ſlave is entitled to the ſame pro- 
tection in England before, as after baptiſm; and, 


whatever ſervice the Heathen negro owed of right to 
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And now it is laid down, that a 


PHP 


his Americas maſter, by general, not by Jocal law, 


the ſame (whatever it be) is he bound to render whey ———- 


brought to England and made a Chriſtian. | 
1. The firſt ſort of ſervants, therefore, acknowledged 


by the laws of England, are. menial ſervants ; fo called 


from being intra mænia, or domeſtics. The contract 
between them and their maſters arifes upon the hiring. 
It the hiring: be general, without any particular time 


limited, the Jaw conſtrues it to be a hiring for a year; 


upon a principle of natural equity, that the ſervant 
ſhall ſerve, and the maſter maintain bim, throughout 
all the revolutions of the reſpective ſeaſons; as well 


4 


when there is work to be done, as when there is not: 


but the contract may be made for any larger or ſmal- 
ler term. All ſingle men between 12 years old and 
60, and married ones under 30 years of age, and all 
ſingle women between 12 and 40, not having any vi- 
fible livelihood, are compellable by two juſtices to go 
out to ſervice in huſbandry or certain ſpecific trades, 
for the promotion of honeſt induſtry : and no maſter 


can put away his ſeryant, or ſervant leave his maſter, 
after being fo retained, either before or at the end of 


his term, without a quarter's warning; unleſs upon 
reaſonable cauſe, to be allowed by a juſtice of the peace: 
but they may part by conſent, or makea ſpecial bargain. 

2. Anothex ſpecies of ſervants are called apprentices, 
(from apprendre, to learn) ; and are uſually bound for 


a term of years, by deed indented or indentures, to 


ſerve their maſters, and be maintained and inſtructed 


in order to learn their art and myſtery; and ſometimes: 


very large ſums are given with them, as a premium 


for ſuch their inſtruction: but it may be done to huſ- 


bandmen, nay to gentlemen, and others. And chil- 


dren of poor perſons may be apprenticed out by the 
overſeers, with conſent of two juſtices, till 24 yeers of 
age, to ſuch perſons as are thought fitting; who are 
alſo compellable to take them: and it is held, that 
gentlemen of fortune,. and clergymen, are equally 
liable with others to ſuch compulſion : for which pur- 
poſes our ſtatutes have made the indentures obligatory, 
even though ſuch pariſh-apprentice be a minor. Ap- 
prentices- to trades may be diſcharged on reaſonable 
cauſe, either at the requeſt. of themſelves or maſters, 
at the quarter - ſeſſions, or by one juſtice, with appeal 
to the ſeſſions ; who may, by the equity of the ſtatute, 
if they think it reaſonable, direct reſtitution of a rate- 
able ſhare of the money given with the apprentice + 


and pariſh-apprentices may be diſcharged in the fame 
manner, by two juſtices. - But if an apprentice, with - 


whom leſs than 10 pounds hath been given, runs away 
from his maſter, he is compellable to ſerve out his- 
time of abſence, or make ſatisfaction for the ſame, at 
any. time within ſeven years after the expiration of his 
original contract. | | 

3. A third ſpecies of ſervants are /abourers, who 


a 


are only hired by the day or the week, and do not 


live intra menia, as part of the family; concerning 
whom the ſtatutes before-cited have made many very 
good regulations; 1. DireQing that all perſons who 
have no viſible effects may be compelled to work : 
2. Defining how long they muſt continue at work in 
ſummer and in winter : 
deſert their work: 4. Empowering the juſtices at ſeſ- 
fions, or the ſheriff of the county, to ſettle their m_ :: 
3 4 Es and. 


by them. This is uſually done to perſons of trade, 
Upon theſe principles the law of England abhors, 


3. Puniſhing ſuch as leave or 


— — 


OY 
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gerveilſts and, 5, Iaflicting penalties on ſuch as either give or 


. 


Ser via. 


exact more wages than are ſo ſettled. ; 
4. There is yet a fourth ſpecies of ſervants, if they 
may be fo called, being rather in a ſuperior, a mini- 
ſterial, capacity; ſuch as ewards, factors, and bailiffs : 
whom, however, the law conſiders as ſervants pro tem- 


pore, with regard to ſuch of their acts as affect their. 


maſter's or employer's property. 5 
As to the manner in which this relation affects the 
maſter, the ſervant himſelf, or third parties, ſee the 

article Mas r ER and Servant. 
For the condition of ſervants by the law of Scot- 
land, fee Law, No clxi. 34, 35. | , 
 SERVETISTS, a name given to the modern An- 
titrinitarians, from their being ſappoſed to be the fol- 
lowers of Michael Servetus; who, in the year 1553, 

was burnt at Geneva, together with his books. 
SERVETUS (Michael), an ingenious and learned 
Spaniard, born in 1509 at Villeneuva ia Arragon. 
He ſtudied the civil law at Toulouſe, where he began 
to read the Scriptures, and to be fond of Antitrinita- 
rian notions; ſo that after he had been two or three 
years there, he reſolved to retire into Germany and 


ſet up for a reformer. He there printed two tracts, 


De Trinitatis erroribus, and Dialogorum de Trinitate 
libri duo; which raiſed a great tumult among the 


German divines, and ſpread his name throughout Eu- 


rope. After publiſhing theſe works, Servetus return- 
ed to Paris, where he ſtudied phyfic, and was admit- 
ted a doctor of phyſic into the univerſity there. All 
this while Calvin the reformer, who was the head of 
the church at Geneva, kept up a correſpondence with 
Servetns by letters; for he tells us, that he endea- 


voured for the ſpace of fixteen. years to reclaim that 


phyſician from his errors. Servetus conſulted him on 
many occaſions, and ſent him a MS. to have his opi- 
nion of it ; a confidence which Calvin made an unge- 


nerous and baſe uſe of: for he ſent this MS. toge- 


ther with the letters he had received from him, con- 
taining heretical opinions, to the magiſtrates of Ly- 


ons, where Servetus reſided, who thereupon diſtreſſed 


him. This .unfortunate man made his eſcape, and 
fled to Vienne in Dauphiny; but there, by means of 


Calvin's correſpondence with fome principal divines, 


he was put in priſon, Calvin now, under pretence of 
a reconciliation, invited him, when he was ſet at li- 
berty, to retire to Geneva: but he was ſcarce arrived 


there, when, to the eternal diſgrace of that reformer, 
he accuſed him of hereſy; and by continnal preach- 
ings and declamations on the danger the true reli- 


gion was in from ſuch impoſtors, he hurried the ma- 
giſtrates into an unjuſt ſentence againſt him; which 
was as cruelly executed, for he was burnt alive in 1553. 
—Servetus was a man of great acuteneſs, of prodi- 
gious learning, and ſo admirably ſkilled in his own 
profeflion, that he appears to have had ſome obſcure 
conception of the circulation of the blood. There are 
ſeveral of his Looks extant ; the ſcarceſt of which are, 


1. De Trinitatis Erroribus, lib. vii. 2. Dialogorum 


de Trinitate, lib. ii. 3. De Fuſtitia Regni (Chriſti Ca- 
pitula, lib. iv. Theſe works are very fcarce, becauſe 
both Calvin and the Papiſts took great pains in burn- 
ing all the copies they could find. — 
SERVIA, a province of Turkey in Europe, bound- 
ed on che north by the rivers Danube and Save, which 


_ 
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ſeparate it from Hungary; on the eaſt, by Bulgaria; 


on the weſt, by Boſnia; and on the ſouth, by Alba- "WY... 


nia and Macedonia. It is about 190 miles in length 
from eaſt to weſt; 95 in breadth from north to ſouth; 
and is divided into four ſangiacates. Two of theſe 
were ceded to the Chriſt ians in 1718, who united them 
into one. This continued till 1939, when the Turks 
were victorious; and then they were abandoned to the 
Turks by the treaty of Belgrade. Belgrade is the ca- 
pital town. | . 

SERVICE, in law, is a duty which a tenant, on 
account of his fee, owes to his lord. 

There are many diviſions of ſervices; as, 1. Into 
perſonal, where ſomething is to be done by the tenant 
in perſon, as homage and fealty., 2. Real, ſuch as 
wards, marriages, &c. 3. Accidental, including he- 
riots, reliefs, and the like. 4. Entire, where, on the 
alienation of any part of the lands by a tenant, the 
ſervices become multiplied. 5. Frank-ſervice, which 
was performed by freemen, who were not obliged to 
perform any baſe ſervice, but only to find a man and 
horſe to attend the lord into the army or ro court. 
6. Kaight's ſervice, by which lands were anciently 


held of the king, on paying homage, ſervice in war, &c. 


SERVICE-Tree, See SORBUS. 

SERVITES, a religious order in the church of 
Rome, founded about the year 1233, by ſeven Flo- 
rentine merchants, who, with the approbation of the 
biſhop of Florence, renounced the world, and lived 
together in a religipus community on mount Senar, 
two leagues ffom that city. | 


SERVITOR, in the univerſity of Oxford, a ſtudent 


Service 


whoattends on another for his maintenance and learning. 


SERVITU DE, the condition of a ſervant, or ra- 
ther ſlave, | : 
SERVITUDE, in Scots law. See there, No clxx. 


SERVIUS (Maurus Honoratus), a celebrated 


grammarian and critic of antiquity, who flouriſhed 
about the time of Arcadivs and Honorius; now chiefly 
known by his Commentaries on Virgil. There is alſo 
extant a piece of Servius upon the feet of verſes and 
the quantity of ſyllables, called Centimetrum. 
SERUM, a thin, tranſparent, fultiſh liquor, which 
makes a conſiderable part of the maſs of blood. See 
Anatomy, n“ 389, Air, ne 48, and BLoop. 
SESAMOIDEA oss, certain ſmall bones ſome- 
what reſembling the ſeeds of ſeſamum, whence their 
name. They are placed at the under part of the 
bones of the laſt joints of the fingers and toes. 
SESAMUM, oiLy RAIN, in botany, a genus of 
the angioſpermia order, belonging to the didynamia 
claſs of plants. The ſpecies are, 1. The orientale, 
with oblong, oval, entire baſes: ic is cultivated in great 
plenty in the Levant, but is ſuppoſed to have been 
brought there from India, It is an annual plant,“ ri- 
ſing with an herbaceous four- cornered ſtalk, two feet 


high, ſending out a few ſhort fide-branches; the leaves 


are oblong, oval, a little hairy, and ſtand oppoſite. 


The flowers terminate the ſtalks in looſe ſpikes ; they 
are ſmall, of a dirty white colour, ſhaped ſomewhat 
like thoſe of the foxglove. After the flowers are paſt, 
the germen turns to an oval acute - pointed capſule with 
four cells, filled with oval compreſſed ſeeds, which ri- 
pen in autumn. 2. The indieum, with trifid lower 
leaves, grows naturally in India: this is alſo an an- 
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is the only difference between them. 3. Tae trifolia- 
tum, with all the leaves trifid ; grows naturally in A- 


frica. This is alſo an annual plant, with a taller and 


more branched ſtalk than that of the former, in which 
it differs from both the other. 
The firſt ſort is frequently cultivated in all the eaſt - 


ern countries, and alſo in Africa, as a pulſe; and of 


late years the ſecds have been introduced into Carohna 
by the African negroes, where they ſucceed extremely 
well. The inhabitants of that country make an oll 
from the ſeed, which will keep good many years, 
without having any rancid ſmell or taſte, but in two 
years becomes quite mild; ſo that when the warm 
taſte of the ſeed, which is in the oil when firſt drawn, 
is worn off, they uſe it as a falad-oil, and for all the 
purpoſes of ſweet oil. The feeds of this plant are alſo 
uſed by the negroes for food; which ſeeds they parch 
over the fire, and then mix them with water, and ftew 
other ingredients. with. them, which makes an hearty 
food. Bometimes a ſort of pudding is made of theſe 
ſeeds, in the ſame manner as with millet or rice, and 
is by ſome perſons eſteemed, but is rarely uſed for 
theſe purpoſes in Europe. This is called benny, or 
Bonny, in Carolina. Jn England theſe plants are pre- 
ſerved in botanic gardens as curioſities. . Their ſeeds 
muſt be ſown in the ſpring upon a hot-bed ; and when 
the plants are come up, they muſt be tranſplanted into 


a frefh hot-bed to bring them forward. After they 
have acquired a tolerable degree of firength, they 


ſhould be planted into pots, and plunged into another 

hot-bed, managing them as hath been direQed for 

amaranthuſes; for if theſe plants are not thus brought 
forward in the former part ef the ſummer, they will 
not produce good ſeeds in this country. 


The ſeeds of the brit ſort is mentioned in the lit 


of officinal fimples in the college diſpenſatory, but is 
rarely uſed in medicine in England. From nine pounds 
of this ſeed which came from Carolina, there were up- 
wards of two quarts of oil drawn, which is as great a 
quantity as hath been obtained from any vegetable 
whatever. This might occaſion its being called the 
eily grain. . 5 

SESOST RIS, king of Egypt or Rameſes. Of 
the eight kings of the 16th dynaſty there were fix of 
the name of Seſoſtris or Rameſes; and it was upon 
the death of Rameſes Miriam, the great perſecutor of 
the Jews in Egypt, that they were delivered from 
their firſt captivity : but it is ſuppoſed that the Egyp- 
tian prieſts have aſcribed the various, real or fictitious, 
exploits of ſeveral of theſe princes to one man, under 
the name of Seſeſtris Rameſes Miriam. Sir Iſaac 
Newton ſuppoſes the great Seſoſtris to have been the 
ſame with Shiſhak, who plundered Jeruſalem after the 
death of Solomon. See EGyer, no 3—5. 

SESQUJI, a Latin particle, ſignifying a whole and 
a half; which, joined with altera, terza, quarta, &c. 
is much uſed in the Italian muſic to expreſs a kind of 
ratios, particularly ſeveral ſpecies of triples. . | 

SESSILE, among botaniſts. See BoTaxy, p. 1296. 

SESSION, in general, .denotes each fittiog or aſ- 
ſembly of a council, Ke. . 

SESSION of Parliament, is the ſeaſon or ſpace fro 
its meeting to its prorogation. See PaRLIIAUENT, 

* — 5 


5 vs 1]. 
' Sefamum nual plant; the ſtalk riſes taller than that of the for- 
Sefion. mer ; the lower leaves are cut into three parts, which 


* 
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Court of Sxs sion. See Law, Noe clvii. 8 


7 ch 3 
Court of Quarter-Skssioxs, an Engliſh court that Veſterce 


muſt be held in every county once in every quarter of 
a year; which, by ſtatute 2 Hen. V. c. 4. is appoint- | 
ed to be in the firſt week after Michaelmas-day, the 
firſt week after the epiphany, the firſt week after the 
cloſe of Eafter, and in the week after the tranſlation 
of St Thomas the martyr, or the 7th of July. It is 
held before two or more juſtices of the peace, one of 
which muſt be of the quorum. The juriſdiction of 
this court, by 34 Edw. III. e. 1. extends to the try- 
ing and determining all felonies and treſpaſſes what- 
ſoever : though they ſeldom, if ever, try any greater 
offence than ſmall felonies within the benefit of cler- 
gY ; their commiſſion providing, that if any cafe of 
difficulty ariſes, they ſhal] not proceed to judgment; 
but 1n the preſence of one of the juſtices of the courts 
of king*s-bench or common-pleas, or one of the judges 
of aſſiſe: and therefore murders, and other capital fe- 
lonies, are uſually remitted for a more ſolemn trial to 
the aſſiſes. They cannot alſo try any new-created 
offence, without expreſs power given them by the ſta- 
tute which creates it. But there are many offences 
and particular matters which, by particular ſtatutes, 
belong properly to this juriſdiction, and ought to be 
proſecuted in this court ; as, the ſmaller miſdemeanors 
againſt the public or commonwealth, not amounting to 
felony ; and eſpecially offences relating to the game; 
highways, alebouſes, baſtard children, the ſettlement... 
and proviſion for the poor, vagrants, ſervants wages, 
and Popiſh recuſants. Some of theſe are proceeded 
upon by indiament : others in a ſummary way; by 
motion, and order thereupon ; which order may for 


the moſt part, unleſs guarded againſt by particular ſta- 


tutes, be removed into the court of king's bench by 
writ of certiorari faciar, and be there either quaſhed or 
confirmed. The records or rolls of the ſeſſions are 
committed to the cuſtody of a ſpecial officer, denomi- 
nated cu/tos rotulorum, who is always a juſtice of the 


quorum; and among them of the quorum (faith Lam- 


bard) a man for the moſt- part efpecially picked out; 
either for wiſdom, countenance, or credit. The no- 
mination of the caſtos rotulorum (who is the principal 
officer-in the county, as the lord lieutenant is chief in 
military command) is by the king's fign-manual : and 
to him the- nomination of the clerk: of the peace be- 
longs ; which office he is expreſoly forbidden to ſell 


for money. 


In moſt corporation - towns there are quarter · ſeſſions 
kept before juſtices of their own, within their reſpe=- 
tive limits; which have exactly the ſame authority as 
the general quarter- ſeſſions of the county, except in a 
very few inſtances; one of the moſt conſiderable of 
which is the matter of appeals from orders of removal 


of the poor, which, though they be from the orders 


of corporation · juſtices, muſt be to the ſeſſions of the 
county, by ſtatute 8 and 9 W. III. c. zo. In both 
corporations and counties at large, there is ſometimes 
kept a ſpecial or petty ſeſſion, by a few juſtices, for 
diſpatching ſmaller- buſineſs in the neighbourhood be- 
tween the times of the general ſeſſions ; as for licenſing. - 
alehouſes, paſſing the account of pariſh-officers,. and 
the like. | | —_ | 
SESTERCE, ſeſtertius, a filver coin in uſe among 
the Romans. . | 8895 
ee Some 


4 
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Seſtos 
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Zethians. 
— 


3 
Some authors make two kinds of ſeſterces; the leſs, 
called /z/tertias, in the maſculine gender; and the great 
one, called /e/tertium, in the neuter; the latter containing 
a thouſand of the other. Others will have any ſuch 
diſtinction of great and little ſeſterces unknown to the 
Romans. Se/tertius, ſay they, was an adjective, and 
ſignified as ſeſtertius, or two aſes and an half; and 
when uſed plurally, as in guinguaginta ſe/*rr{tum, or 
ſeſtertia, it was only by way of abbreviation, and 
there was always underſtood illia or thouſands. 
SESTERCE, or ſe/tertius, was alſo uſed by the an- 


_ cients for a thing containing two wholes and an half of 


anotuer, as as was taken for any whole or integer. 


SESTOS, a noted fortreſs of European Turkey, 


ſituated at the entrance of the Hellefpont or Darda- 


nelles, 24 miles ſouth-weſt of Gallipoli. This place 
is famous for the loves of HERO and LIAN DER, ſung 
by the poet Muſæus. bg 

SET, or SETs, a term uſed by the farmers and gar- 


deners to expreſs the young plants of the white thorn 


and otber ſhrubs, with which they uſe to raiſe their 
quick or quickſet hedges. | 
SETACEOUS worn, in natural hiflory, a name 


given by Dr Liſter to that long and lender water- 


worm, which ſo much reſembles a horſe-hair, that it 


| has been ſuppoſed by the vulgar to be an animated hair 


of that creature. Theſe creatures, ſuppoſed to be li- 
ving hairs, are a peculiar ſort of inſects, which are bred 
and nouriſhed within the bodies of other inſeRs, as the 
worms of the ichneumon flies are in the bodies of the 
caterpillars, . ; | 
Aldrovand deſcribes the creature, and tells us it was 
unknown to the ancients; but called /e/a aquatica, and 
vermis ſetarius, by the moderns, either from its figure 
reſembling that of a hair, or from the ſuppoſition of 
its once having been the hair of ſome animal. We ge- 
nerally ſuppoſe it, in the imaginary ſtate of the hair, to 
have belonged'to a horſe; but the Germans ſay it was 
once the hair of a calf, and call it by a name fignify- 
ing vitulus aquaticus, or the © water-calf.” 
Albertus, an author much reverenced by the com- 


mon people, has declared that this animal is generated 
of a hair; and adds, that any hair thrown into a ſtand- 


ing water, will, in a very little time, obtain life and 
motion. Other authors have diſſented from this opi- 
nion, and ſuppoſed them generated of the fibrous roots 
of water-plants; and others, of the parts of graſshop- 
pers fallen into the water. This laſt opinion is rejec- 


ted by Aldrovand as the moſt improbable of all; yet 


in reality it comes neareſt the truth of any of them. 


Standing and foul waters are moſt plentifully ſtored 


with them; but they are ſometimes found in the clear- 


eſt and pureſt ſprings, and ſometimes out of the water, 


on the leaves of trees-and plants, as on the fruit-trees 
in our gardens, and the elms in . hedges. They are 
from three to five inches long, of the thickneſs of a 
large hair; and are brown upon the back, and white 
under the belly, and the tail is white on every part. 

SET, the third ſon of Adam, the father of Enos, 
was born 3874 B. C. and lived 912 years. 


SETHIANS,.in church-hiſtory, Chriſtian heretics; 


ſo called becauſe they paid divine worſhip to Seth, 
whom they looked upon to be Jeſus Chriſt the ſon of 
God, but who was made by a third divinity, and ſub- 
Rituted. in che room of the two. families of Abel and 
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SET. 


Cain, which had been deſtroyed by the deluge. Theſe Setimo 


heretics appeared in Egypt in the ſecond century; and 
as they were addiQed to all ſorts of debauchery, they Severn 


did not want for followers; and continued in Egypt 
above 200 years. : 
SETIMO, a town of Italy in the province of Pied- 
mont, ſituated on the river Po, eight miles north of 
Turin. 1 5 N 
SET ON, in ſurgery, a few horſe-hairs, ſmall threads, 
or large packthread, drawn threugh the ſkin, chiefly 
the neck, by means of a large needle or probe, with a 
view to reſtore or preſerve health. | 
We find by experience, that ſetons are very uſeful 
in catarrhs, inflammations, and other- diſorders, parti- 
cularly thoſe of the eyes, as a gutta ſerena, cataract, 
and incipient ſuffuſion ; to thoſe we may add intenſe 


headachs, with ſtupidity, drowſineſs, epilepſies, and 


even the apoplexy itſelf. 1 | 
SETTING, in aſtronomy, the withdrawing of a 
ſtar or planet, or its finking below the horizon. A- 
ſtronomers and poets make three different kinds of ſet- 
ting of the ſtars, viz. the Cosmicar, ACcRONYCAL, and 
HEeLiacat. See theſe articles. | 
SETTING, in the ſea- language. To ſet the land or 
the ſun by the compaſs, is to obſerve how the land 
bears on any point of the compaſs, or on what point 


of the compaſs the ſun is. Alſo when two ſhips ſail in 


ſight of one another, to mark on what point the cha- 
ſed bears, is termed ſetting the chaſe by the compaſs. 


SETTING, among ſportſmen, a term uſed to expreſs 


the manner of taking partridges by means of a dog 
peculiarly trained to that purpoſe. See SHOOTING. 


SEVENTH, in mufic, an interval called by the 


Greeks heptachordon. See INTERVAL. 
SEVERIA, a province of the Ruſſian empire, with 
the title of a duchy, bounded on the north by Smo- 


lenſko and Muſcovy, on the eaſt by Vorotinſbi and the 
country of the Coſſacks, on the ſouth by the: ſame, 


and on the weſt by Zernegovia. It is a country overs 


run with woods, and on the ſouth part is a foreſt of 
great length. Novogrodec, or Novogorod, 1s the ca-- 


ital town. Bhs | 
SEVERINA (St), a town of Italy, in the king- 
dom of Naples, and in Lower Calabria, with an arch- 


biſhop's ſee. It is very well fortified, and ſeated on 
a cragpy rock, on the river Neeto; in E. Long. 17. 20. 


N. Lat. 39. 15. WIT. 


SEVERINO, a town of Italy, in the territory of 


the church, and in the Marche of Ancona, with a bi- 


w 


ſhop's ſee. It has fine vineyards, and is ſeated be- 


tween two hills on the river-Petenza, in E. Long. 13. 
20. N. Lat. 43. 10. 
SEVERN, a river of England, which riſes near 


Plinnilliom-hill in Montgomeryſhire, and before it en- 


ters Shropſhire receives about 30 ſtreams, and paſſes 


down to Laudring, where it receives the Morda, that 
flows from Oſweſtry, When it arrives at Monford, it 
receives the river Mon; paſſing on to Shrewſbury, 
which it almoſt ſurrounds; then to Bridgnorth; after- 
wards it runs through the ſkirts of Staffordſhire, enters 
Worceſterſhire, and paſſes by Worceſter: then it runs 
to Tewkſbury, where it .jains the Avon; and from 


thence to Glouceſter, keeping a north-weſterly courſe 
till it falls into the Briſtol channel. It begins to be 


navigable for boats at Welch Pool in Montgomery, 


— 


death of the emperor Pertinax, he ſtept into 
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England. / | 
SEVERUS (Cornelius), an ancient Latin poet of 


the Auguſtan age; whoſe Ætna, together with a frag- 


ment De morte Ciceronis, were publiſhed, with notes 
and a proſe interpretation, by Le Clerc, 12mo, Am- 
ſterdam, 1703. They were before inſerted among the 
Catalecta Virgilii publiſhed by Scaliger; whoſe notes, 

with others, * Clerc has received among his own. 
SEVERUS (Septimius), a Roman emperor, born 
at Leptis in Africa. 'On pretence of N N the 
is room 


in 193. He next overcame Peſcentius Niger, who was 


declared emperor by the legions of Syria z and took 
 Byzantivm. He conquered the Parthians, Medes, 


Arabians, &c. and puniſhed the rebelling Jews. Af- 
ter this, he defeated Albinus near Lyons He be- 
gan the fiſth perſecution againſt the Chriſtians; quel- 
led the Britons rebelling againſt him, and built the 
wall that bears his name. He had two ſons, Antoni- 
nus Caracalla and Geta, both Cæſars. Caracalla had 
defigned, one day as he was marching behind his fa- 
ther, to have ſtabbed him, and drew his ſword to that 
intent; but was hindered by ſome that were near him. 
Severus himſelf took notice of it, but diſſembled his 


knowledge; yet the horror of ſo unnatural an attempt 
caſt him into a deep melancholy, of which he died at 


York in 211. He was a man of wit, underſtanding, 
and ability; underſtood mathematics and hiſtory; lo- 
wed learned men; and writ the hiſtory of his own life. 

SeverUS's-Wall, in Britiſh topography, the fourth 
and laſt barrier erected by the Romans againſt the in- 
curſions of the North Britons. See the articles AGr1- 
corA, ADRIAN, and Ax rowixus'g Wall. 


We learn from ſeveral hints in the Roman hiſto- 


rians, that the country between the walls of Ha- 
drian and Antoninus continued to be a ſcene of perpe- 
tual war and ſubject of contention between the Ro- 
mans and Britons, from the beginning of the reign of 


Commodus to the arrival of the emperor Septimius Se- 


verus in Britain, A. D. 206. This laſt emperor ha- 
ving ſubducd the Maeatæ, and repulſed the Caledo- 


nians, determined to erect a ſtronger and more impe- 
netrable barrier than any of the former, againſt their 
- future incurſions. | 


Though neither Dio nor Herodian make any men- 
tion of a wall built by Severus in Britain for the pro- 
tection of the Roman province, yet we have abundant 
evidence from other writers of equal authority, that he 
really built ſuch a wall. He fortified Britain (ſays 


Spartian) with a wall drawn croſs the iſland from ſea 


to ſea; which is the greateſt glory of his reign. After 
the wall was finiſhed, he retired to the next ſtation 
(Vork), not only a conqueror, but founder of an eter- 
nal peace.” To the ſame purpoſe, Aurelius Victor 
and Oroſius, to ſay nothing of Eutropius and Caſſiodo- 
rus. ** Having repelled the enemy in Britain, he for- 
tified the country, which was ſuited to that purpoſe, 
with a wall drawn croſs the iſland from ſea to ſea.” — 
“ Scverus drew a great ditch, and built a ſtrong wall, 
tified with ſeveral turrets, from ſea to ſea, to protect 
that part of the iſland which he had recovered, from 


the yet unconquered nations.” As the refidence of 


the emperor Severus in Britain was not quite four 


| [ $110 J 
Zeverus. ſhire, and takes in ſeveral other rivers in its courſe be- 
—— ſides thoſe already mentioned; it is the ſecond in 


N 


years, it is probable that the two laſt of them were em- Severus, 
ployed in building this wall; according to which ae 
count, it was begun A. D. 209, and finiſhed A. DP). 


210. 3 
This wall of Severus was built nearly on the ſame 


tract with Hadrian's rampart, at the diſtance only of 
a few paces north. The length of this wall, from Cou- 


fins-houſe near the mouth of the river Tyne on the eaſt, 
to Boulneſs on the Solway frith on the weſt, hath been 


found, from two actual menſurations, to be a little more 


than 68 Engliſh miles, and a little leſs than 74 Ro- 
man miles. To the north of the wall was a broad and 
deep ditch, the original dimenſions of which cannot 
now be aſcertained, only it ſeems to have been larger 
than that of Hadrian. The wall itſelf, which ſtood 
on the ſouth brink of the ditch, was built of ſolid ſtone, 
ſtrongly cemented with the beſt mortar; the ſtones 
which formed both the faces being ſquare aſhlers, and 
the filling ſtones large flags, ſet a little ſlanting. The 
height of this wall was 12 feet beſides the parapet, and 
its breadth 8 feet, according to Bede, who lived only 
at a ſmall diſtance from the eaſt end of it, and in whoſe 
time it was almoſt quite entire in many places. Such 
was the wall erected by the command and under the 
direction of the emperor Severus in the north of Eng- 
land ; and, confidering the length, breadth, heighth, 
and ſolidity, it was certainly a work of great magnifi- 
cence and prodigious labour. But the wall itſelf was 
but a part, and not the moſt extraordinary part, of this 
work. The great number and different kinds of for- 
treſſes which were built along the line of it for its de- 
fence, and the military-ways with which it was attend- 
ed, are ſtill more worthy of our admiration, and come 
now to be deſcribed. \ 5 5 

The fortreſſes which were erected along the line of 
Severus's wall for its defence, were of three different 
kinds, and three different degrees of ſtrength ; and 
were called by three different Latin words, which may 
be tranſlated ations, caſtles, and turrets, Of each of 
theſe in their order, 


The /tatio:res, (tations, were ſo called from their ſta- : 


| bility and the ftated reſidence of garriſons. They 


were alſo called caſtra, which hath been converted into 
cheſtres, a name which many of them ſtill bear. Theſe 
were by far the largeſt, ſtrongeſt, and moſt magnificent 
of the fortreſſes which were built upou the wall, and 
were deſigned for the head-quarters of the cohorts of 
troops which were placed there in garriſon, and from 
whence detachments were ſent into the adjoining caſtles 
and turrets. Theſe ftations, as appears from the ve- 
ſtiges of them which are ſtill viſible, were not all exactly 
of the ſame figure nor of the ſame dimenſions; {ome 
of them being exactly ſquares, and others oblong, and 
ſome of them a little larger than others. Theſe vari- 
ations were no doubt occaſioned by the difference of 
ſituation and other circumſtances. The ſtations were 
fortified with deep ditches and ſtrong walls, the wall 
itſelf coinciding with and forming the north wall of 
each ſtation. Within the tations were lodgings for the 
officers and ſoldiers in garriſon ; the ſmalleſt of them 
being ſuſfictent to contain a cohort, or 600 men. 
Without the walls of each ſtation was a town, inhabi- 
ted by labourers, artificers, and others, both Romans 
and Britons, who choſe to dwell under the protection 
of theſe fortreſſes. The number of the ſtations 1 
| ä | the 
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conveniency of fituation for ſtrength, proſpect, and 
water; and many other circumſtances to us unknown, 


determined them to place theſe ſtations at unequal di- 


ſtances. The ſituation which was always choſen by 
the Romans, both here and everywhere elſe in Britain 
where they could obtain it, was the gentle-declivity of 
a hill, near a river, and facing the meridian ſun. Such 
was the ſituation of the far greateſt part of the ſtations 
on this wall. In general we may obſerve, that the 
ſtations ſtood thickeſt near the two ends and in the 
middle, probably becauſe the danger of invaſion was 
greateſt in theſe places, But the reader will form a 
clearer idea of the number of theſe flations, their 
Latin and Engliſh names, their ſituation and diſtance 
from one another, by inſpecting the following table, 


than we can give him with equal brevity in any other 


way. The firlt column contains the number of the ſta- 
tion, reckoning from eaſt to weſt ; the ſecond contains 
its Latin, and the third its Engliſh name; and the 
three laſt its diſtance from the next ſtation to the weſt 
of it, in miles, furlongs, and chains. f 


Ne Latin Name. | Engliſh Name. NM. F. C. 

| 1]Segedunum Couſins'-houſe 3] 5 [15 
 2]Pons Ælii |Newcaftle 21 01g. 
| ;/Condercum |Benwell- hill 6| 65 
4Vindobala |Rutcheſter 71 0132 
5Hunnum Falton- cheſters | 5| 7 

} 6]|Cilurn.'m [|Walwick-chefſters| 3 18 
| o|Procolitia |Carrawbrugh' | 4| 5 | 35 
8$|Borcovicus Houſeſteeds 11318 
9Vindolana Little-cheſters 31644 
10|/Efica Great-cheſters | 2 | 1 | 6z 
[11]Magna Carrvoran 2| 60 
12]Amboglanna[Burdoſwald 6] 218 

13 Petriana Cambeck 2 66. 
14|Abtallaba Watcheroſs £1119 
15|Congavata Stanwix „ 
16Axelodunum Brugh 4 09 
17Gabroſentum Brumbrugh 3441 
18 Tunnocelum [Boulneſs .o| o[o 

F : Lengthof thewall| 68 3 


The ca/te/la, or caſtles, were the ſecond kind of for- 
tifications which were built along the line of this wall 
for its defence. Theſe caſtles were neither fo large 
nor ſtrong as the ſtations, but much more numerous, 
being no fewer than 81. The ſhape and dimenſions of 
the caſtles, as appears from the foundations of many 
of them which are ſtill viſible, were exact ſquares of 
66 feet every way. They were fortified on every fide 
with thick and lofty walls, but without any ditch, ex- 
cept on the north ſide; on which the wall itſelf, raiſed. 
much above its uſual height, with-the ditch attending 
it, formed the fortification. The caſtles were ſituated 
in the intervals between the ſtations,. at the diſtance of 
about ſeven furlongs from each other; though in this, 
particular circumſtances ſometimes occaſioned a little 
variation. In theſe caſtles guards were conſtantly 
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gererus. the wall was exactly 18; and if they had been placed 
at equal diſtances, the interval between every two of 
them would have been four miles and a few paces: but 
the intervention of rivers, marſhes, and mountains; the 


. 
kept by a competent number of men detached from 
the neareſt ſtations. | 

The twrres, or turrets, were the third and laſt kind 
of fortifications on the wall. Theſe were ſtill much 
ſmaller than the caſtles, and formed only a ſquare of 
about 12 feet, ſtanding out of the wall on its ſouth 
fide.” Being ſo ſmall, they are more entirely ruined 
than the ſtations and caſtles, which makes it difficult 
to diſcover their exact number. They ſtood in the in- 
tervals between the caſtles; ãnd from the faint veſtiges 
of a few of them, it is conjeQured that there were four 
of —_ between every two caſtles, at the diſtance of 
about 300 yards from one another. According to this 
conjecture, the number of the turrets amounted to 324. 


Severus. 


— 


They were deſigned for watch-towers and places for 


centinels, who, being within hearing of one another. 
could convey an alarm or intelligence to all parts of 
the wall in a very little time. 
Such were the ſtations, caſtles, and turrets on the 
wall of Severus; and a very conſiderabte body of troops 
was conſtantly quartered in them for its defence. 
The uſual complement allowed for this ſervice was as 
follows: TH 5 
1. Twelve cohorts of foot, conſiſting of 600 
men each „ „ - 
2. One cohort of mariners in the ſtation at 
Boulneſs > - IN 
3. One detachment of Moors, probably equal 
to a cohort - | 3 
4. Four alæ or wings of horſe, conſiſting, at 
the loweſt computation, of 400 each 


7,200 
600 
600 

— 

10,000 


For the conveniency of marchiug theſe troops from 
one part of the wall to another, with the greater 


eaſe and expedition, on any ſervice, it was attended 


with two military ways, paved with ſquare ſtones, in 
the moſt ſolid and. beautiful manner. 


military way run cloſe along the ſouth fide of the wall, 
from turret to turret, and caſtle to caſtle, for the uſe 


of the ſoldiers in relieving their guards and centinels, 


and ſuch ſervices. The larger way did not keep ſo 
near the wall, nor touch at the turrets or caſtles, but 


\ purſued the moſt direct courſe from one ſtation to ano- 


ther, and was defigned for the conveniency of march- 
ing larger bodies of troops. 


It is to be regretted, that. we cannot gratify the 
reader's curioſity, by informing him by what particu- 


1,600. 


One of theſe 
ways was ſmaller, and the other larger. The ſmaller 


lar bodies of Roman troops the ſeveral parts of this. 


great work were executed; as we were enabled to do 
with regard to the wall of Antoninus Pius from in- 
ſcriptions.. For though it is probable that there were 
ſtones with inſcriptions of the ſame kind, [mentioning 
the ſeveral bodies of troops, and the quantity of work. 
performed by each of them, originally inſerted in the 
face of this wall,. yet none of them are now to be 
found. There have indeed been diſcovered, in or near- 
the ruins of this wall, a great number of ſmall ſquare 


ſtones, with very ſhort, and generally imperfect, in- 


ſcriptions upon them; mentioning particular legions,. 
cohorts, and centuries ; but without directly aſſerting: 
that they had built any part of the wall, or naming. 
any number of paces, Of. theſe inſcriptions, -- 

| reader 
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Severus." reader may ſee no fewer than twenty-nine among the 


Northumberland and Cumberland inſcriptions in Mr 
Horſley's Britannia Romana. As the ſtones on which 


theſe inſcriptions are cut, are of the ſame ſhape and 


ſize with the other facing-ſtones of this wall, it is al- 
moſt certain that they He been originally placed in 
the face of it. It is equally certain, from the unifor- 
mity of theſe inſcriptions, that they were all intended 


to intimate ſome one thing, and nothing ſo probable 
as that the adjacent wall was built by the troops men- 


tioned in them. This was, perhaps, ſo well under- 
ſlood, that it was not thought neceſſary to be expreſſ · 
ed; and the diſtance of theſe inſcriptions from one 
another ſhowed the quantity-ef work performed. If 


this was really the caſe, we know in general, that this 


great work was executed by the ſecond and fixth le- 
gions, theſe being the only legions mentioned in theſe 
inſcriptions. Now, if this prodigious wall, with all 
its appendages of ditches, ſtations, caſtles, turrets, 
and.military ways, was executed in the ſpace of two 


years by two legions only, which, when moſt com- 


plete, made no more than 12, 000 men, how greatly 
muſt we admire the ſkill, the induſtry, and excellent 


diſcipline of the Roman ſoldiers, who were not only 


the valiant guardians of the empire in times of war, 
but its ,moſt active and uſeful members in times of 


peace? 


This wall of Severus, and its fortreſſes, proved an 
impenetrable barrier to the Roman territories for near 
200 years. But about the beginning of the 5th cen- 
tury, the Roman empire being aſſaulted on all ſides, 
and the bulk of their forces withdrawn from Britain, 
the Mæatæ and Caledonians, now called Scots and 
Picts, became moredaring ; and ſome of them break - 
ing through the wall, and others failing round the 
ends of it, they carried their ravages into the very 
heart of Provincial Britain. 


legions ſent to the relief of the Britons. The laſt of 


theſe legions, under the command of Gallio of Ra- 


venna, baving, with the aſſiſtance of the Britons, 
thoroughly repaired the breaches of Severus's wall 
and its forteſſes, and exhorted the Britons to make 
2 brave defence, took their final farewell of . Bri- 
tain. It ſoon appeared, that the ſtrongeſt walls and 
ramparts are no ſecurity to an undiſciplined and da- 
ſtardly rabble, as the unhappy Britons then were. The 


Scots and Pics met with little reſiſtance in breaking 
through the wall, whoſe towns and caſtles were tame- 


ly abandoned to their deſtructive rage. In many pla- 
ces they levelled it with the frond, that it might 
prove no obſtruction to their future inroads, From 
this time no attempts were ever made to repair this 
noble work. Its beauty and grandeur procured it no 


reſpect in the dark and taſteleſs ages which ſucceeded. 


Tt became the common quarry for more than a thou- 


ſand years, out of which all the towns and villages 


around were built; and is now ſo entirely ruined, that 
the penetrating eyes of the moſt poring and patient 
antiquarian can hardly trace its vaniſhing foundations, 

SEVIGNE (Marie de Rabutin, Marquiſſe de), a 
French lady, celebrated for her wit and her fine ſenſe, 


was born in 1626, and was not above a year old when 


her father was killed at the deſcent of the Engliſh up- 


on the iſle of Rhee, In 1644, ſhe married the mar- 
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Theſe invaders were in- 
deed ſeveral times repulſed after this by the Roman 
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quis of Sevigne, who was killed in :a duel in 1651, Sevigne; 
She had by him a ſon and a daughter; to the care of Seville. 


whoſe education ſhe afterwards moſt religiouſly devo- 
ted herſelf; they became .accordingly moſt accom- 
pliſhed perſons, as it was reaſonable to expect. This 
illoftrious lady was acquainted with all the wits and 
learned of her time. It is ſaid ſhe decided the fa. 
mous diſpute between Perrault and Boileau, concern- 
ing the preference .of the ancients to the moderns, 


thus: © The ancients are the fineſt, and we are the 
« prettieſt.” She died in 1696, and left us a moſt 


valuable collection of letters; the beſt edition of which 
is that of Paris 1754, in eight volumes 12mo. © Theſe 
letters,” ſays Voltaire, “ filled with anecdotes, writ- 
ten with freedom, and in a natural and animated ſtyle, 


are an excellent criticiſm upon ſtudied letters of wit, 
and ſtill more upon thoſe fictitious letters which aim 
to imitate the epiſtolary ſtyle, by a recital of falſe ſen- 
timents and feigned adventures to imaginary corre - 


ſpondents.” A Sevigniana was publiſhed at Paris in 
1756; which is nothing more than a collection of li- 
terary and hiſtorical anecdotes, fine ſentiments, and 
moral apophthegms, ſcattered throughout theſe letters. 
SEVILLE, a large and populous city of Spain, 
ſituated on the Guadalquiver river, in W. Long. 5. 5. 
N. Lat. 37. 20. This city is ſuppoſed to have been 
founded by the Pbœnicians, who gave it the name of 
Hiſpalis, When it fell under the power of the Ro- 
mans, '* was called Juſia and at laſt, after a variety 
of corruptions, was called Sebilla or Sevilla; both of 
which names are retained by the Spaniards. The Ro- 
mans embelliſhed it with many magnificent edifices ; 
of which ſcarce any veſtige now remains. The Go- 
thic kings for ſome time made it their refidence : but 
in ah. of time they removed their court to Toledo; 
and Seville was taken by ſtorm ſoon after the victory 
obtained at Xeres over the Gothic king Rodrigo. 
In 1027, Seville became an independent monarchy ; 
but was conquered 70 years afterwards by Yuſef Al- 
moravides, an African prince. At laſt it was taken 
by Ferdinand III. after a year's ſiege; and 300,000 
Moors were then obliged to leave the place. Not- 


withſtanding this prodigious emigration, Seville con- 


tinued to be a great and populous city, and ſoon after 
it was enlarged and adorned with many magnificent 
buildings, the chief of which is the cathedral. Se- 


ville arrived at its utmoſt pitch of grandeur a little 


after the diſcovery of America, by reaſon that all the 


valuable productions of the Weſt Indies were brought 


hither. Its court was then the moſt ſplendid in Eu- 
rope ; but in the courſe of a few years all this gran- 
deur diſappeared, owing to the W xg in navi- 
gating the Guadalquivir. The ſuperior excellence of 
the port of Cadiz induced government to order the 
galeons to be ſtationed there in time to come, 

The ſhape of Seville is circular, without any great 
riſing in the whole ſpace. The walls ſeem to be of 
Mooriſh conſtruction, and are about five miles and an 
half in circumference, The ditch is filled up in many 
places. On the weft fide of the river is a ſuburb 
called Triana, as large as many towns, but remark- 
able for nothing but itz Gothic caſtle ; where, in 1482, 
the inquiſition was firſt eſtabliſhed in Spain. 

The ſtreets of Seville are crooked, dirty, and nar- 
row; ſo that two coaches can ſcarcely paſs one -—_ 
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Sewell. called the Alameda, or Great Walk of Old Elms, in the 
heart of the city. The length of this is Goo yards, and 


its breadth 150; decorated with three fountains, the 
ſtatues of Hercules the ſuppoſed founder, and of Ju- 
lius Cæſar the reſtorer, of Seville. The cathedral is 
420 feet by 273 within, and 126 feet high; the cir- 
cumference of each cluſter of pillars, 42 feet. It has 


nine doors, 80 windows, and 80 altars, at which 500 


maſſes are daily celebrated. At one angle ſtands the 
Giralda, a tower 350 feet high, erected by the Moors 
in the year 1000. The Chriſtians added two ftones, 
with-a prodigious large weathercock ; and as the whole 

. riſes an higher than any other edifice in Seville, it 
as à noble effect. According to tradition, the Moors, 

in order to form a ſolid foundation for this edifice, 


made a deep hole, in which they caſt all the marble 


and ftone monuments of the Romans that could be 
found; and indeed, when repairs have been neceſſary, 
this tradition ſeems to have been countenanced by the 
many monuments of antiquity diſcovered on ſuch oc- 
caſions. The whole work is brick and mortar ; with 
a winding ſtair-caſe within, ſo eaſy and wide, as to 
admit two horſemen riding abreaſt above half way up. 
The other churches are unworthy of notice; and even 
the cathedral, according to Mr Swinburne, 1s inferior 
to York Minſter, 
Sancho the Brave about the cloſe of the 13th centu- 


ry, and finiſhed by John II. about an hundred years 


after. 48 50 | | | 
The Canos de Carmone, or great aqueduQ of Se- 


ville, is reckoned, by the hiſtorians of this city, one 


of the moſt wonderful works of antiquity. Mr Swin- 
burne, however, remarks, that it is ugly, crooked, 
the arches unequal, and the architecture neglected. 


The conduit, beſides; is ſo leaky, that a rivulet is 


formed by the waſte water. Nevertheleſs, it ſtill con - 
veys to the city an ample ſupply of water ſufficient to 
turn ſeveral mills, and to give almoſt every houſe in 
town the benefit of it. 5 | | 

'The only other remarkable building about Seville 
is the ſauff. manufactory. For the more convenient 
carrying on this branch of commerce, Ferdinand VI. 
erected a moſt magnificent roomy palace, in a- grand, 
but rather heavy ſtyle of architecture, which was fi. 
niſhed in 1756. A thouſand men are employed con- 
ſtantly here at about four or fix reals per day, for nine 
hours work. Oue hundred and eighty mules work 
28 mills or machines for mixing the tobacco with a 
red earth from Almazarron. The exceſſive adultera · 
tion with this earth, however, has of late occaſioned 
a prodigious falling off in the exportation of the ma- 
dufacture: the northern nations have long refuſed to 
take any off their hands; and unleſs they alter their 
method, the trade will probably ſoon be confined to 
Spain and its dominions. The neat profits, for one 
Joon have amounted to more than fix millions of dol- 
ars, 

SEWELL (George), an eminent phyſician, ele- 
gant writer, and excellent poet, was the eldeſt ſon of 
Mr John Sewell treaſurer and chapter-clerk of the 
college of Windſor; and was «educated at Eton ſchool, 
and at Peter-houſe in Cambridge, where he took the 


depree of bachelor in phyſic. In order to complete 
Vol. X. I = 
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ain 


This cathedral was begun by Don 


diſtreſs of his 


S E W 


Yeville, ther brenn. The wideſt and handſomeſt place is his knowledge in medicine, he went to Leyden, and Sewer: 


ſtudied under the celebrated Boerhaave; and on his 
return practiſed phyſic in London with good ſuc- 
ceſs, Towards the latter part of his life he retired 
to Hampſtead, where he continued td purſue the bu- 
ſineſs of his profeſſion till the time of his death, which 
happened in the year 1726. He wrote ſeveral eſſays 


in the SpeQators and Tatlers;z and was concerned in 


the tranflation of Ovid's Metamorphoſes, with Dr 
Garth and others. He likewiſe wrote, 1. The life of 
Mr John Philips, author of the poem on cyder. 2. A 
vindication of the Engliſh Stage, exemplified in the 
Cato of Mr Addiſon, in a letter to a nobleman. 3. Sir 
Walter Raleigh, a tragedy: and ſeveral miſcellaneous 
poems. 1 pj 
SEWER, in the HovstnoLD, an officer who comes 
in before the meat of a king or nobleman, to place 
and range it on the table. : 
SEWER is alſo a paſſage or gutter made to carry wa- 


ter into the ſea or a river, whereby to preſerve the land, 


&c. from inundations and other annoyances. . 

Court of Commiſſioners of SEW BRS in England. A 
temporary tribunal, erected by virtue of a commiſſion 
under the great ſeal; which formerly uſed to be 
granted pro re nata at the pleaſure of the crown, but 
now at the diſcretion and nomination of the lord chan- 
cellor, lord treaſurer, and chief juſtices, purſuant ta 
the ſtatute 2g Hen. VIII. c. 5. Their juriſdiction is 


to overlook the repairs of ſea-banks and ſea-walls, 


and the cleanſing of rivers, public ſtreams, ditches, 
and other conduits, whereby any waters are carried 


off; and is confined to ſuch county or particular di- 


ſtrict as the commiſſion ſhall expreſsly name. The 


commiſſioners are a court of record, and may fine and 


impriſon for contempts ; and in the execution of their 


duty, may proceed by jury, or upon their. own view, 


and may take order for the removal of any annoyan- 


ces, or the ſafeguard and conſervation of the ſewers 
within their commiſſion, either according to the laws 
and cuſtoms of Romney-marſh, or otherwiſe at their 
own diſcretion. They may alſo aſſeſs ſuch rates or 
ſcots upon the owners of lands within their diſtrict, as 
they ſhall jud e neceſſary: and if any perſon refuſcs 
to pay them, the commiſſioners may levy the ſame by 
goods and chattels; or they may, by 
ſtatute 23 Hen. VIII. c. 5. ſel] his freehold- lands, 


(and by the 7 Ann. c. 10. his copyhold alſo), in or- 


der to pay ſuch ſcots or aſſeſſments. But their con- 
duct is under the controul of the court of King's- 
Bench, which will prevent or puniſh any illegal or ty- 
rannical proceedings. And yet in the reign of king 
James I. (8 Nov. 1616.) the privy-council took upon 
them to order, that no action or complaint ſhould be 


proſecuted againſt the commiſſioners unleſs before that 


board; and committed ſeveral to priſon who had 
brought ſuch actions at common law, till they ſhould. 
releaſe the ſame: and one of the reaſons for diſchar- 
ging Sir Edward Coke from his office of lord chief- 
juſtice, was for countenancing thoſe legal proceedings. 
The pretence for theſe arbitrary meaſures was no 
other than the tyrant's plea of the neceſſity of unlimi- 
ted powers in works of evident utility to the public, 
„ the ſupreme reaſon above all reaſons, which is the 
ſalvation of the king's lands and people.“ But now it 
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Sex. 
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the fruit in the plants in queſtion. 


3 © 
is clearly held, that this (as well as all other inferior 
JuriſdiQions) is ſubject to the diſcretionary coercion of 
his majeſty's court of King's-bench. 

SEX, ſomething in the body which diſtinguiſhes 
male from female. | vo 
SEX of Bees. See Bee. | | 
SexEs of Plants, Theophraſtus, the father of bo- 
tany, frequently mentions the ſexes of plants. He ob- 
ſerves, that trees may be diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral 


_ claſſes, on account of their great variety: but that 
their moſt common diſtinction is into male and female; 


the one of whieb is fertile; the other, in ſome ſorts, 
barren. . This diſtinction of the ſexes, however, is not 
ſo much founded upon an analogy betwixt vegetables 
and animals, as upon the greater or leſs pen of 
In a ſpecies of 
palm - tree, mentioned by this author and Ariſtotle, the 
analogy in queſtion is more ſtrictly preſerved. If 
the duſt of a branch of the male palm (ſays Ariſtotle ) 
is ſhaken over the female, the fruit of the latter will 


quickly ripen ; nay, (continues the ſame author), if 


this male duſt ſhall be carried along with the wind, and 


diſperſed upon the female, the ſame effect will follow 
as if a branch of the male had been ſuſpended over it.“ 
Io the ſame purpoſe Theophraſtus obſerves, that un- 


leſs the duſt or down of the male palm is ſprinkled 
over the fruit of the female, it will never ripen, bat fall 
off. That theſe naturaliſts, however, were got clear 
in opinion that the fruit ſo ſprinkled with the male duſt 


was impregnated by it in the fame manner as the 


ovary 1s fecundated 1n animals, appears from another 


paſſage in the laſt quoted author, in which he aſſerts, 
that though the fact juſt mentioned cannot be denied, 


yet no reaſon whatever can be aſſigned for the effect of 
the ſprinkling. 5 

Dioſcorides, the next Greek botaniſt of note after 
Theophraſtus, denominates many plants male and fe- 
male, but without regard to analogy, or to their fertility 
or barrenneſs. Thus his male mercury carries the ſeed, 
and the female is barren.” Theſe ideas of the ſexes of 
plants have been transferred to our own times; and it 
is not uncommon to hear peaſants confounding the 
ſexes of hemp, ſpinage, and hop, by calling the 


male plant female, and the female plant, or-that which 
bears the feeds, male. ? 
Alriſtotle, as well as Dioſcorides, errs widely in his. 

manner of diftinguiſhing the male from the female 


plant; the former of which, in his opinion, is lar- 
ger and ſtronger; the female weaker, but more fruit- 
wb 1. 

„ Naturaliſts,” ſays Pliny, „admit the diſtinction 


of ſex, not only in trees, but in herbs and all plants. 


Yet (continues the ſame author) this is no where more 


obſervable than in palms, the females of which never 


propagate but when they are fecundated by the duſt 
of the male.” 


The palm-tree is the only inſtance among the an · 


tients where ſexes are attributed to particular plants 
on account of fertility or barrenneſs ; other plants be- 
ing, as we have ſeen, diftinguiſhed into male and fe- 
male, merely for diſtinction's ſake, and often erro- 
neouſly. Cæſalpinus was the firſt: who corrected the 


miſtakes of the ancients- with reſpect to the ſex of 


plants, and eftabliſhed what are now generally called 
orthodox opinions on that ſubjet, He obſerved, that 
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in ſome trees, as yew; and in ſome herbaceous vege - 


tables, as mercury, hemp, and nettle; the fruit was 


produced on one root, and flowers only on the other: 
the laſt being barren, was denominated the male plant ; 
the other being fertile, the ſemale. The female plants, 
continues the ſame intelligent author, ſucceed better, 
that is, become more fruitful, if ſowed in the neigh- 
bourhood of the male: certain exhalations from the 
latter diſperſing themſelves over their ſurface, and, by 
an operation not to be explained, diſpoling them to 
produce riper and more perfect ſeeds. | 

Cæſalpinus's idea of ſex in plants was reſtricted to a 
very inconfiderable number; thoſe, to wit, in which 
the pretended organs are placed apart from each other, 
on ſeparate roots produced from the ſame ſeed. In 
plants of this. deſcription, their analogy to animals 


would, in a manner, ſuggeſt itſelf. From the ſame 


ſeed are produced two. different plants; the one bar- 
ren, the other fertile. The analogy to the ſexes of ani- 
mals immediately preſents itſelf to the mind, and we 
denominate that which is barren,” or bears no ſeeds, 
male; that which is fertile, or bears ſeeds, female. 
The ſame analogy carries us. farther, and induces a 
conjecture, that theſe male and female plants are con- 
nected together in ſuch a manner, that the fecundation 
of the ſeeds of the female is operated, as in animals, 
by the male. This conjeQure, furniſhed by analogy, 
leads to obſervations and experiments for its ſupport: 
and thus the doctrine of the ſexes, ſmall and inconfi-- 
derable in its beginnings, becomes enlarged, and, from . 
being confined to a very ſmall number of plants, ex- 
tends itſelf over the whole vegetable kingdom. 
Dr Nehemiah Grew is thought to have firſt ſuggeſt-. 
ed the univerſality of ſexes in plants, and the primary 
uſe of the anthere apices, or tops of the ftamina, in 
impregnating the ſeed. Theſe tops, he obſerves, are 
chiefly uſeful to the plant itſelf ;- becauſe all plants, 
even ſuch as want the foliature or petals, are provided 
with them: he then plainly afferts, as his opinion, 
that when the tops, which he calls the attire, break. 
or open, their ineloſed pollen, or duſt, fails down on 
the ſeed-bud, the vegetable uterus, and endues it with 
a prolific virtue; not, as he explains himſelf, by en- 
tering into it bodily, as the ſemen maſculinum in ani» 
mals, but by communicating to it ſome ſubtle and vivi- 
fic effluvia. | 78 | 5 
This opinion of Grew was adopted by ſeveral ſue- 
ceeding botanifts, particularly Mr Ray, Camerarius, 
Geoffroy, Samuel Morland, Dr Blair, Juſſieu, Brad- 
ley, 'Van Royen, Malpighi, Vaillant, Ludwig, Wol- 
fius, Logan, Monro, and the juſtly celebrated Lin- 
næus. | | A 
Ray, at firſt, mentions Grew's doctrine only as 
probable z. but afterwards declares his full aſſent to 
it, and colleQs the arguments that are uſed to ſup- 
Ort it. | | . 5 
. Rudolphus Jacobus Camerarius, about the end of 


the laſt century, endeavoured to demonſtrate the ana- 


logy betwixt the generation of plants and animals. A- 


mong other arguments for the ſex of plants, he makes 
uſe of the following: „ "That copulation (ſays he) is 
neceſſary in the generation of animals is paſt a doubt: 
that a ſimilar junction obtains in that of plants appears 
from this circumſtance, that if either the tops (anthe- 
r#) of the male, or the ſtyles of the female, or both, 
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ger. Are wanting, no fecundation, and conſequently no ge- caſe containing the ſeeds, being frequently found per- Sexagenary 
——— neration, can take place.” This aſſertion he exem - feQtly ſolid and impenetrable by that ſubſtance. i 

plifies'in the -mulberry-tree, mays, and mercury, in Laſtly, the celebrated Sir Charles Linnæus has S 

which the ſtamina of the male flowers being either completed the do&rine of the ſex of plants, by collec- 
picked off before they had attained maturity, as-in the ting all the arguments in ſupport of it that can poſ- 
two firſt inftances, or placed at a diſtance from the fe- ſibly be advanced ; and by founding upon it a ſyſtem, f See Bo- 
male plant, as in the laſt, the buds that ought to have in which all vegetables are arranged under partieplar g 


produced fruit eame not to maturity. The ſame au- 
thor ſpeaks of the number of ſtamina in flowers; ſo 
that in his works we may recognize almoſt the firtt 
principles of the celebrated ſexual ſyſtem of Lin- 
neus. 4 ; PATE . 
However, almoſt a century before Grew, Zaluzian- 
ki, a native of Poland, had clearly diſtinguiſned the 
ſexes of plants, and pointed out the difference betwixt 
male, female, androgynous, and hermaphrodite plants. 
Grew's improvements on the idea of Cæſalpinus and 
Zaluzianſki, have made him generally be conſidered as 
the author of the doctrine alluded to. Certain it is, 


that he bas bandled the ſubject with great accuracy, 


and endeavoured, by repeated microſcopical examina- 
tions, to throw light upon this obſcure, but curious 
inquiry. $ 8 9 
Signor Malpighi, who was contemporary with 
Grew, likewiſe examined by the microſcope the male 
or fecundating duſt, the ſtyles of the ſeed - bud, and 
the manner in which the anther open, or burſt, when 
ripe. 1 2 N . 
IMorland, Geoffroy, and Vaillant, who have writ- 
ten ſucceſſively upon this ſubjeR, all concur in aſſerting, 
that the duſt of the antheræ or tops of the ſtamina is 
entirely analogous to the ſemen maſculinum of animals, 
and abſolutely neceſſary for fecundating the ſeed. 
Morland, however, differs from Grew, in his concep- 
tion of the manner in which the fecundation in que- 
ſtion is accompliſhed. The latter, as we have ſeen, 
gave it for his opinion, that the fecundating duſt did not 
enter bodily into the ovary of the plant, but operated 
its effe& by means of ſome ſpirituous emanations, or 
vivifying effluvia. Morland, on the other band, aſ- 
ſerted, that “ the male-duſt is a congeries of ſeminal 
plants; one of which muſt be conveyed through the 
ſtyle into every ovum or ſeed, before it can become 
prolific.” This bypotheſis, as the reader will eaſily 
perceive, 1s analogous to that of animal generation, by 
means. of animalcula in ſemine maſculino. Geoffroy, 
in a memoir preſented to the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris in 1711, on the truQure and uſe of the princi- 
pal parts of flowers, aſſerts, that the germ, or punctum 
vitæ, is never to be ſeen in the ſeed till the anthere 
have ſhed their duſt; and that if the ſtamina be cut 
cout before the antheræ open, the ſeed will either not 


ripen, or be barren if it ripens. This laſt is Camera- 


rius's great argument repeated. wer 

In 1717, Mr Vaillant made ſome very ingeniovs 
diſcoveries. with reſpeQ to the nature of the fecunda- 
ting duſt, and the manner of its exploſion. He 
ſeems, ſays an ingenious French author, to bave been 
the firſt eye-witneſs of this ſecret of nature, this ad- 
mirable ſport that paffes in the flowers of plants be- 
tween the organs of different ſexes. Vaillant is en- 
tirely of Grew's opinion, that it is the volatile ſpirit of 
the male duſt, not its groſs or bodily ſubſtance, chat 
enters the ſeeds of plants; che ſtyle, which leads to the 
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claſſes, diſtinguiſhed by the number and other circum- 
ſtances of their ſtamina or male organs, See Bo- 
TANY, paſſim. | 3 
SEK AGENARV, ſomething relating to the num- 
ber ſixty: thus ſexagenary or ſexageſimal arithmetic, 
is a method of computation proceeding by ſixties ; 
ſuch is that uſed in the diviſion of a degree into fixty 
minutes, of the minute into fixty ſeconds, of the ſe- 
cond into ſixty thirds, &. Alfo ſexagenary tables 
are tables of proportional parts, ſhowing the product 
of two ſexagenaries that are to be multiplied, or the 
quotient of the two that are to be divided. 
SEXAGESIMA, the ſecond Sunday before Lent, 
or the next to Shrove- Sunday, fo called as being about 
the 6oth day before Eafter. | 


| . SEXAGESIMALS, or sEXACESI n AL Fractiont, 


fractions whoſe denominators proceed in a ſexagecuple 
ratio; that is, a prime, or the firſt minute, =#,; a 
ſecond = 45553; a tbird =+4455+ Anciently, there 
were no other than ſexageſimals uſed in aſtronomy; 
and they are ſtill retained in many caſes, though deci- 
mal arithmetie begins to grow in uſe now in aſtrono- 
mical calculations. In theſe fractions, which ſome 
call aſtronomical fractions, the denominator being al- 
ways 60, or a multiple thereof, is uſually omitted, 
and the numerator only written down: thus, 4®, 59", 
32”, 50%, 16”, is to be read, 4 degrees, 59 minutes, 
32 ſeconds, 50 thirds, 16 fourths, &c. 8 
'SEXTANS, SexTanT, a fixth part of certain 
things. The Romans having divided their as into 12 
ounces or unica, the fixth part of that, or two ounces, 
was the ſextans.—Sextans was alſo a meaſure which 
contained two ounces of liquor, or two cyathi. 

SEXTANT, in mathematics, denotes the fixth 
part of a circle, or an arch comprehending 60 de- 

rees. "2 
: The word ſextant is more particularly uſed for an 
aſtronomical inſtrument made like a quadrant, except- 
ing that its limb only comprehends 60 degrees. The 
uſe and application of the ſextant is the ſame with 
that of the quadrant. See QuaprRAanT. 

SEXTILE, ſexlilis, the poſition or aſpe& of two 
planets when at 60 degrees diſtance, or at the diftance 
of two ſigns from one another. It is marked thus (&). 
See ASPECT. „„ 

SEXTON, a church- officer, whoſe bufineſs is to 
take care of the veſſels, veſi ments, &c. belonging to 
the church, and to attend the miniſter, church- war- 
dens, &c. at church. ng... TE 5 


bee a Wind fort of 


triple, which is beaten in double time. 


SEXTUS surigicus, a famous Pyrrbonian philo- 
ſopher, lived in the ſecond century, under the reign of 
Antoninus the Debonair. He was a phyſician of the 
ſeQ of the Empirics, and is ſaid to have been one of 
the preceptors of Antoninus the philoſopher. There 
are fill extant his Pyrrhonian Inſtitutions, and a large 
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work againſt the mathematicians, &c. The beſt edi- 
tion of Sextus Empiricus is that of Fabricius in Greek 
and Latin, printed at Leipſic in 1718, folio. 

SEXUALISTA, among botanical writers, thoſe 
who have eſtabliſhed the claſfes of plants upon the 


differences of the ſexes and parts of fructificstion in 


plants, according to the modern method; as Linnæus, 
6 | | 5 
SEINE, a river of France, which, ariſing near Di- 
jon in Burgundy, runs north - weſt through Champagne 
and the Iſle of France, through Paris, &c. and, eroſ- 


fing Normandy, falls into the Britiſh Channel be- 


tween Havre de Grace and Honfleur. | 

SFORZA. (James), ſtyled the Great, connt de 
Corignoli, a renowned warrior, was born in 1639. 
He was the fon of a labourer ; but by his military ta- 
tents he ennobled his family, and was the founder of 
the illuſtrious houſe of the Sforzas dukes of Milan. 
Drowned in paſſing the river Peſcara in purſuit of Al- 
phonzo king of Arragon in 1424. 


.. Syrorza (Francis), natural ſon to the former ; an 


able ſtateſman, and a renowned general. He ſerved 


under his father againſt Alphonſus king of Arragon ; 


Naples. 
duke of Anjou, her ſucceſſor. The reputation of bie 


and, though illegitimate, he ſucceeded to his eſtate, 
and to his poſt in-the army, under Jane II. queen of 
He afterwards attached himſelf to René 


valour engaged the pope, the Venetians, andthe Flo- 
rentincs, to appoint him their general in the war 
againſt the duke of Milan, though. he had married his 
daughter. The duke dying in 1447, the Milaneſe 


chofe Sforza to be their general againſt the Venetians; 


and, after many ſignal ſervices performed for them, 
he turned his arms againſt them, laid * to Milan, 
and obliged them to acknowledge him duke of Milan. 
The dukedom, by hereditary right, belonged to 
Charles duke of Orleans ; but Louis XI. who hated 


the duke of Orleans, entered into a treaty with Sforza, 


and, in 1464, transferred to him all the claims of 
France to . Milan and Genoa ; upon which he made 
himſelf maſter of the latter. Died in 1466. 
- SHAD, in ichthyology, a ſpecies of CLueza. 
SHADDOCK, a ſpecies of Cirzvs. | 
SHADOW, in optics, a privation or diminution 
of light, by the interpoſition of an opaque body ; or 
it is a plane where the light is either altogether ob- 
ſtructed, or greatly weakened, by the interpoſition 
of ſome opaque body between it and the luminary. 
SHADOW, in painting, an imitation of a real ſha- 
dow, effected by gradually heightening and darkening 
the colours of ſuch figures as by their diſpoſitions can- 
not receive any direct rays from the luminary that is 
ſuppoſed to enlighten the piece. | 
SHADWELL. (Thomas), deſcended of an ancient 
Family in Staffordſhire, was born in 1640, and educa- 
ted at Caius college, Cambridge. He then was pla- 
ced in the Middle Temple to ſtudy the laws; where 
having ſpent ſome time, he travelled abroad. Upon 
his return home, he became acquainted with the moſt 
celebrated perſons of wit in. that age, He applied 
himſelf chiefly to dramatic writing, in which he had 
great ſucceſs; and upon the Revolution was made 
poet- laureat and hiſtoriographer to king William an 
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land, in W. Long. 2. 10. N. Lat. 51. o. 
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in 1692. Befide his dramatic writings, he compofed 
ſeveral other pieces of poetry ; the chief of which are 


his congratulatory poem on the prince of Orange's © 


coming to England ; another on queen Mary ; his 


tranſlation of Juvenal's 1oth ſatire, &c. Mr Dryden 


treats him with, great contempt, in his ſatire called 


Mac-Fleckno. | 
gave their teſtimony in favour of his comedies; which 


have in them fine ftrokes of humour; the characters 


are often original, ſtrongly marked, and well ſuſtain- 


ed. An edition of his works, with ſome account of 


his life and writings prefixed, was publiſhed in 1720, 
in 4 vols 8vo. 995 6 
SHAFT of 2 Corvmn, in building, is the body 
thereof between the baſe and capital; ſo called from 
its ſtraightneſs. See ArcCHITECTURE. 1 
SHAFT, in mining, is the pit or hollow entrance 
into the mine. 0 : | 


SHAFTESBURY, a town of Dorſetſhire in Eng- 


on a high hill, and is built in the form of a bow. It 
enjoys a ſerene wholeſome air, and has a fine pro- 
ſpect, but has little water. It is a good thorough - 


fare, is governed by a mayor, and ſends two members 


to parliament. It gives the title of earl to the noble 
family of Cooper. | ORs 
SHAFTESBURY (carl of). See Cooper: 
SHAG, in ornithology, a ſpecies of PzeLicanvus.: 


SHAGREEN, or CHacrern, in commerce, a 
kind of grained leather prepared of the ſkin of a ſpe+. 
cies of Sayuar us, much uſed in covering caſes, books, 


&c. SER 
SHAKE, in ſinging. See Gevero. | 


SHAKESPEARE (William), the great poet of 


nature, and the glory of the Britiſh nation, was de- 


ſcended of a reputable family, at Stratford upon A- 


von. His father was in the wool-trade, and dealt 
confiderably that way. He had ten children, of whom 
our immortal poet was the eldeſt, and was born in A- 
pril 1564. At a proper age, he was put to the free- 


ſchool in Stratford, where he acquired the rudiments- 
of grammar-learning. Whether he diſcovered at this 


time any extraordinary genius or inclination for litera- 


ture, is uncertain. His father had no deſigu to make 
a ſcholar of him; on the contrary, he took him early 
from ſchool, and employed him in his own buſineſs: 
but he did not continue long in it under the controul 


of his father; fer at ſeventeen years of age he mar- 


ried, commenced maſter of a family, and became the 
father of children before he was out of his minority. 
He now ſettled in buſineſs for himſelf, and bad no 
other thoughts than of purſuing the wool- trade, when, 


happening to fall into acquaintance with ſome per- 
ſons who followed the practice of deer-ſtealing, he 


was prevailed upon to engage with them in robbing 
Sir Thomas Lucy's park, near Stratford. The in- 
jury being repeated more than once, that gentleman 


was provoked to enter a proſecution againſt the delin- 
quents; and Shakeſpeare, in revenge, made him the 
ſubje& of a ballad, which, tradition ſays, (for the 
piece is loſt), was pointed with ſo much bitterneſs, 
that it became unſafe for the author toſtay any longer 


in the country. To eſcape the law, he fled to Lon- 


queen Mary, in the room of Mr Dryden. Theſe em- don. There, deſtitute of friends and money, he ap- 


ployments he enjoyed till his death, which happened 


=y 


proached- the play-houſe, and, for preſent ſupport, 


2 


The belt judges of that age, however, 


It ſtands 


engaged 


Shaft 
[[- 


akeſpeare 
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glukeſpesre engaged in the ſervile employment of holding the 
_———— horſes of thoſe who rode to the theatre: but conver- 


fing accidentally with ſome of the players, he at 
length gained admittance into the houſe, in the capa- 
city of an inferior actor; nor did his performance en- 


title him to advancement, ſo that the higheſt character 


he ever played was that of the Ghoſt in his owr Ham- 
let. The part of an under-aQtor neither engaged nor 
deſerved his attention. It was far from filling, or be 
ing adequate to the powers of his mind; and therefore 


he turned the advantage which that fituation afforded 


him to a higher and nobler uſe. ' Having, by practice 
and obſervation, acquainted himſelf with the mecha- 
nical œcnomy of the theatre, his native genius ſup- 
plied the reſt: But the whole view of his firſt at- 
tempts in flage-poetry being to procure a ſubſiſt- 
ence, he directed his endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte 
and humour that then prevailed among the meaner 


. . ſort of people, of whom the audience was generally 
_ compoſed; and therefore his images of life were drawn 


from thoſe of that rank. Thus did Shakeſpeare ſet 
out, without the advantage of education, the advice 
or aſſiſtance of the learned, the patronage of the bet- 
ter ſort, or any acquaintance among them. But when 
his performances had merited the protection of his 
prince, and the encouragement of the court had ſuc- 


ceeded to that of the town, the works. of his riper 
years were manifeſtly raiſed above the level of his for- 
mer productions. „55 


In this way of writing he was an abſolute original, 
and of ſuch a peculiar caſt, as hath perpetually raiſed 


and confounded the emulation of his ſucceſſors; a 


compound of ſuch very ſingular blemiſhes, as well as 
beauties, that theſe latter have not more mocked. the 
toil of every aſpiring undertaker to emulate them, than 
the former, as flaws intimately united to diamonds, 


have baffled every attempt of the ableſt artiſts to take 
them out without ſpoiling the whole. 


ueen Eliza- 
beth, who ſhowed Shakeſpeare many marks of her 
favour, was ſo much pleaſed with the delightful cha- 
racter of Sir John Falſtaff, in the two parts of Henry 


the Fourth, that ſhe commanded the author to conti- 


nue it for one play more, and to ſhow the knight in 
love; which he executed inimitably, in the Merry 
Wives of Windſor. | 
Among his other patrons, the earl of Southampton 
is particularly honoured by him, in the dedication of 
two poems, Venus and Adonis, and Luerece; in the 
latter eſpecially, he expreſſes himſelf in ſuch terms as 


mo countenance to what is related of that patron's 


iſtinguiſhed generofity to him. In the beginning of 
king James I.'s reign (if not ſooner) he was one of 
the principal managers of the play-houſe, and conti- 
nued in it ſeveral years afterwards; till, having ac- 
quired ſuch a- fortune as ſatisfied his moderate wiſhes 
and views in life, he quitted the ſtage, and all other 
buſineſs, and paſſed the remainder of his time in an 


) 


honourable eaſe, at his native town of Stratford, where 


he lived in a handſome houſe of his own purchaſing, 


to which he gave the name of Neaw- Place; and he had 


the good fortune to ſave it from the flames in the 
dreadful fire that conſumed the greateſt part of the 
town in 1614. | — x 

In the beginning of the year 1616, he made his 
will, wherein he teſtified his reſpeR to his quondam 


a comedy. 
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partners in the theatre; he appointed his youngeſt Shakeſpeare | 


daughter, jointly with her huſband, his executors, and 
bequeathed to them the beſt part of his eſtate, which 
they came into the poſſeſſion of not long after. He 
died on the 23d of April following, being the 53d year 
of his age; and was interred among his anceftors on 
the north fide of the chancel, in the great church of 
Stratford, where there is a handſome monument erected 
for him, inſcribed with the following elegiac diſtich 
in Latin. 6 1 

Fudicio Pylium, genio Secratem, arte Maronem, 
Terra tegit, Populus maret, Olympus habet. 
In the year 1740, another very noble one was raiſed 
to his memory, at the public expence, in Weſtminſter- 
abbey ; an ample contribution for this purpoſe being. 
made upon exhibiting his tragedy of Julius Cæſar, at 
the theatre-royal in Drury-Lane, April 28th 1938. 
Nor muſt we omit mentioning another teſtimony of 
the veneration paid to his manes-by. the public in ge- 
neral, which is, that a mulberry-tree, planted upon 


his eſtate by the hands of this reverend bard, was cut 


down not many years ago; and the wood being con- 
verted to ſeveral domeſtic uſes, was all eagerly bought 
at a high price, and each- ſingle piece treaſured 
up by its purchaſer as a precious memorial of the 
planter. The late commemorative jubilee, celebrated 
at his birth-place by the moſt illuſtrious perſons in the 
nation, is freſh in every one's memory. 2 
The learned editors of the works of this immortal 
bard have exertcd their utmoſt power in ee 
extenſive genius and univerſal knowledge of human 
nature. If, indeed, there ever exiſted an inſpired wri- 


ter, (if by inſpiration we mean originality), Shake- 


ſpeare was indiſputably inſpired. * His characters, 
ſays Mr Pope, « are ſo much nature's ſelf, that it 
were injurious to call them by ſo diſtant a name 


as copies. It is aſtoniſhing, when we conſider the 


infinite variety of his charaRers, that a poet, who from 
his education had ſo little opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge of 'mankind, ſhould, as it were by intuition, 
have delineated the whole world with ſuch accuracy 
and truth ! But to an Engliſh reader it is ſufficient, 
independent of his judgment, to appeal to vis feelings. 
Some foreigners have fooliſhly attempted to ridicule 
particular ſcenes, and to condemn his inattention to 
their rules of the drama; but ſuch criticiſms ſerve 
only to expoſe their total ignorance of his capacity, 
his deſign, his invention. Fe deſpiſed their rules as. 
he would have deſpiſed their criticiſms. ' Some of his 
plays are intentionally neither tragedies nor comedies,. 
but a natural mixture of both: others are profeſſedly 
hiſtorical : but they are always juſt repreſentations of: 
human nature, call them by what name you will.“ 
They ſay Shakeſpeare was illiterate. The ſuppolitioa- 
implies more than panegyric with a hundred tongues: 
could have expreſſed. If he was unlearned, he was 
the only inſtance of a human being to whom learning 
was unneceſſary ; the favourite child of Nature, pro- 
duced and educated entirely by herſelf; but ſo edu- 
cated, that the pedant Art bad nothing new to add. 
The following is a liſt of his works. 1. The tempeſt, 
2. The two gentlemen of Verona, C- 
3. Henry IV. hiſtorical play, 2 parts. 4. Merry wives 
of Windſor, C. 5. Meaſure for meaſure, C. 6. The 
comedy of errors. 7. Much ado about nothing, C. 
| . | 8. Loves 


. 


_ Chaucer. 


and uſually rigged like a ſchooner. 


n 


10. The merchant of Venice, C. 11. As 
you like it, C. 12. The taming of the Threw, C. 
13. All's well that ends well, C. Taken from the 
ninth novel of day iii. of Boccace's Decameron. 14. The 
twelfth night, or What you will. 15. The winter's 
tale, tragi-com. The plot from Robert Green's no- 
vel of Doraftus and Faunia. 16. King John, tragedy. 
17. King Richard II. T. 18. * . copy 
rical play. 19. King Henry VI. hiſtorical play, in 
three parts. 20. King Richard III. T. 21. King 
Henry VIII. T. 22. Troilus and Creflida, T. From 
23. Coriolanus, T. 24. Romeo and Ju- 
liet, T. 25. Timon of Athens, T. The ftory is in 
Lucian's dialogues, Plutarch's Life of Anthony, &c. 
26. Julius Czſar, T. 2. Macbeth, T. 28. Ham- 
let prince of Denmark, T. 29. King Lear, T. The 


ſtory originally from Geoffroy of Monmouth, but im- 


mediately from an old ballad. Vide Johnſon's Shake- 
ſpeare, vol. vi. 30. Othello the Moor of Venice, T. 
The ſtory from Cinthio's novels. 31. Anthony and 


Cleopatra, T. 32. Cymbeline, T. The plot partly 


from Boecace's Decameron, day ii. nov. 9. 33. Ti- 


tus Andronicus, T. This tragedy, being ſuppoſed 


ſpurions, is rejected by the later editors of Shake- 
ſpeare. 


of theſe plays only were printed during Shakeſpeare's 


life, and thoſe not corrected by himſelf, nor publiſhed 
under his inſpection. 


>The ſeveral editions of Shakeſpeare's plays are, by 


Hemmings and Condel, Lond. 1623, 1632, 1663, 
 1685.—Nic. Rowe, 1714, B8vo, 9 vol.—Alex.. Pope, 


1721, 1725, 4to.—Mr Theobald, 1733. 8vo. 1740, 
1757, 1962, 1773, 12mo.— Sir Tho. Hanmer, Oxf. 
1744, 4to, 6 vol. 1745, 1749, 1771, 8vo. - Mr War- 


burton, Lond. 1747, 8vo, 8 vol, — Dr Johnſon, 1765, 


1768, 8vo. 8 vol.— G. Steevens, 20 plays, 1766, 4 vol. 
8 vo. — Mr Capel, 1768, 8 vo. 10 vol. —Johnſon and 
Steevens, 1773, IO vol. 8 vo. 

Befides his dramatic works, Shakeſpeare is ſaid to 
have written ſeveral poems, which are publiſhed in a 


. ſingle 8vo volume. His ſonnets were publiſhed in 


1609, 4to. | 
8HAK LES, in a ſhip, are the rings with which 
the ports are ſhut faſt, by laſhing the port-bar to 


them. There are alſo ſhakles put upon bilbow-bolts, 


for confining the men who have deſerved corporal pu- 
niſhment. 98 
SHALLOP, a ſort of large boat with two maſts, 
See SCHOONER. 
SHAMBLES, among miners, a ſort of niches or 


landing- places, left at ſuch diftances in the adits of 


the mines, that the ſhovel-men may conveniently throw 

up the ore from ſhamible to ſhamble, till it comes to 

the top of the mine, | 
SHAMMY, or cHamois-LEATHER, a kind of lea- 


ther, either dreſſed in oil or tanned ; and much efteem- 


ed for its ſoftneſs, pliancy, and being capable of bear- 
ing ſoap without hurt.-The true ſhammy is prepared 


of the ſkin of the chamois-goat, a ſpecies of CArRA. 
SHANK, in the manege, that part of a horſe's 

fore-leg which lies between the knee and the fetlock. 
SHANKER, or CHaxcee, in medicine, a malig- 


nant ulcer, uſually occaſioned by ſome venereal diſ- 


order. See Mepicixe, ne 447. 


It is however in Theobald's edition. — Eleven 


- 
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"Shakeſpeare 8. Love's labour loſt, C. 9. The midſummer night's 
| belle dream, C: 
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SHANNON, a river of Ireland, and the largeſt in Shannon 


that iſland, It riſes in the county of Leitrim, run- _ | 
ning from north to ſouth, and divides the provinces _ Shaſter, 


of Leinſter and Connaught; it then turns ſouth-weſt, | 


runs through the province of Munſter, paſſes by the 


city of Limerick, and falls into the weſtern ocean be- 
'tween the counties of Clare and Limerick. 


SHARE of a PLovGn, that, part which cuts the 
ground ; the extremity forwards being covered with a 


-ſharp-pointed iron, called the point of the ſhare; and 


the end of the wood behind, the ail of the ſhare, 
SHARK, io ichthyolpgy. See Sqvarus. 
SHARP, in muſic; See INTER Tal.. 
Snare (Dr John), archbiſhop of York, was de- 


ſcended from the Sharps of Little Norton, a family of 


Bradford Dale in Yorkſhire ; and was ſon of an emi- 


nent tradeſman of Bradford, where he was born in 
1644. He was educated at Cambridge, and in 1667 
entered into orders. That ſame year he became do- 
meſtic chaplain to Sir Heneage Finch, then attorney- 
general. In 1612, he was collated to the archdea- 
conry of Berkſhire. In 1675, he was inſtalled a pre- 
bendary in the cathedral church of Norwich; and the 
year following, was inſtituted into the rectory of St 
Bartholomew near the Royal Exchange, London. In 
1681, he was, by the intereſt of his patron Sir He- 
neage Finch, then lord high chancellor of England, 
made dean of Norwich; but in 1686 was ſuſpended, 
for taking occafion, in ſome of his ſermons, to vindi- 
cate the doQrine of the church of England in oppoſi- 
tion to Popery. In 1688, he was ſwern chaplain to 
king James II. being then probably reſtored after his 
ſuſpenſion ; for it is certain that he was chaplain to 
king Charles II. and attended as a court-chaplain at 


the coronation. of king James II. In 1689, he was 


declared dean of Canterbury ; but never could be per- 


ſuaded to fill up any of the vacancies made by the de- 


prived biſhops. . Upon the death of Dr Lamplugh, 
he was promoted to the ſee of York. In 1702 he 
preached the ſermon at the coronation of queen Anne; 


and the ſame year was ſworn of the privy- council, and 


made lord almoner to her majeſty. He died at Bath 
in 1713; and was interred in the cathedral of York, 


where a monument is erected to his memory.—Hig 
ſermons, which were collected after his death and pu- 


bliſhed in 7 vols 8vo, are juſtly admired. 
SHASTER, or SRASTRAM, a ſacred book, con- 
taining the religion of the Banians: it conſiſts of three 
tracts; the firſt of which contains the moral law, the 
ſecond the ceremonial, and the third delivers the peculiar. 
obſervances for each tribe of Indians. — The ſhafter is 


looked upon by ſome as a commentary on the vedam, 


* 


and by others as an original work, an extract of which 


has been lately publiſhed in England, and bas thrown 
ſome light upon the ſubject. This book teaches, that 
the Eternal Being, abſorbed in the contemplation of 
his own eſſence, formed the reſolution of created beings 
who might partake of his glory. He ſpoke, and an- 
gels roſe into exiſtence; they ſang in concert the 
Praiſes of their Creator, and harmony reigned in the 
celeſtial regions ; when two of theſe ſpirits having re- 


© volted, drew a legion after them. The Supreme Being 
drove them into a place of torment, from whence they 


were releaſed at the interceſſion of the faithful angels, 
upon #onditions which at once inſpired them with joy 


Shaw and terror. 
ferent forms, to undergo puniſhments in the loweſt of 
Sheep- the 15 planets, in proportion to the enormity of their 
— 


| 


his intellectual faculties; dand conſtitutes him a 
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The rebels were ſentenced, under dif- 


firſt öffence; accordingly each angel underwent 87 
tranſmigrations upon earth, before he animated the 


body of a cow, which holds the higheſt rank among the 
animal-tribes. 


Theſe different tranſmigrations are 
conſidered as ſo many ſtages of expiation, preparatory 


to a ſtate of probation, which commences as ſoon as 


the angel tranſmigrates from the body of the cow into 
a human body: in this ,fituation the Creator 3 
r 


agent; and his good or bad conduct haſtens or retards 
the time of his pardon. The good are at their death 
re-united to the Supreme Being, and the wicked be- 


gin anew the æra of their expiation. 


SHAW (Dr Thomas), known to the learned world 
by his travels to Barbary and the Levant, was born at 
Kendal in Weſtmoreland, about the year 1692. He 

was appointed chaplain to the Engliſh conſul at Al- 
giers, in which ſtation he continued for ſeveral years; 
and from thence took proper opportunities of travel- 
ling into different parts. He returned in 1933 ; was 
elected fellow of the royal ſociety ; and publiſhed the 
account of his travels at Oxford, folio, 1738. In 1740 


he was nominated principal of St Edmond-hall, which 


he raiſed from a ruinous ſtate by his munificence ; and 
was regius profefſor of Greek at Oxford until his 
death, which happened in 1751. Dr Clayton, bi- 
ſhop of Clogher, having attacked theſe travels in his 


„ Deſcription of the Eaft,” Dr Shaw publiſhed a 


ſupplement by way of vindication, which is incorpo- 
rated into the ſecond edition of his travels, prepared 
by himſelf, and publiſhed in 4to, 1757. 

SHEATHING, in the ſea-language, is the caſing 
that part of a ſhip which is to be under water with 
fir-board of an inch thick; firſt laying hair and tar, 
mixed together, under the boards, and then nailing 
them on, in order to prevent worms from eating the 
ſhip's bottom. —Ships of war are now generally ſheath- 
ed with copper. | 


SHEATS, in a ſhip, are ropes bent to the a 


of the ſails ; ſerving in the lower ſails to haul aft the 


clews of the ſail; but in top ſails they ſerve to haul. 


home the clew of the fail cloſe to the yard-arm.. 
SHEEP, in zoology. Sce Ovis. 


Surf Neſe- Morms, in natural hiſtory, a ſpecies of 
fly-worm found in the noſes of ſheep, goats, and ftags, 


and produced there from the egg of a-large two-wiog- 
ed fly. . 1 
The frontal ſinuſes above the noſe in ſheep and 
other animals, are the places where theſe worms live, 
and attain their full prowth.. Theſe finuſes are always 
full of a ſoft white matter, which furniſhes theſe worms 
with a proper nouriſhment, and are ſufficiently large 


for their habitation ; and when they have here acqui- 


red their deſtined growth, and come to the condition in 


which they are fit to undergo their changes for the fly- 


ſtate, they leave their old habitation, and falling to 


the earth, bury themſelves there; and when theſe are 


hatched into flies, the female, when ſhe has been im- 
pregnated by the male, knows that the noſe of a ſheep, 
or other animal, is the only place to depoſit her eggs 
in order to their coming to good. | | 


Mr Valliſnieri, to whom the world owes ſo many dif- 
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coveries in the ioſeQ-claſs, is the firſt who has giren 


ee 


— 
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any true account of the origin of theſe worms. Tho' 
their true hiſtory had been till that time uoknown, the 


creatures themſelves were very early diſcovered, and 


many ages ſince were eſteemed great medicines in epi- 
lepſies. | 

It is very common to find only one worm in the head 
of the creature that has them, often two are found; 
_ ſometimes three, but very ſeldom any more than 
that. iy 

Redi has given a very imperfe& figure of this crea- 
ture, nor is that of Mr Valliſnieri much better. The 
worm has two brown hooks at the anterior- part\ of 


its head, placed parallel, or nearly parallel, to one 
another. 
ther form a conic figure, ſomething flatted, of which 
the head of the worm is the point. When the 


It is compoſed of 11 rings, which toge- 


worm 1s young, it 1s very white; but has two brown 
ſpots placed over-againſt each other, in the hinder part 
of its body, which are its two poſterior ſtigmata. Each 


of theſe ſpots is parted into two by a concentric 


circle, which is ſenſible, as it is whitiſh, the reſt of the 
ſpot being browa. It is plainly this very ſeparation 
which gives paſſage to the air. When the creature 


pleaſes, it ſhows theſe; but it can alſo draw them into- 
a ſort of purſe in its poſterior ring. The anus is juſt 
below, and is uſually hid by the folds of the ſkin.. 


The hooks are brown and ftrong ; juſt above theſe are 


two little fleſhy horns, and between them is placed the 


mouth. 


This worm, when at its full growth, is conſiderably 
large, and becomes browniſh, or of a dirty white. Its. 
belly, examined by the microſcope, is ſeen furniſhed. 
with a number of fine ſhort prickles between the rings: 


the points of all theſe are turned backward, and one 


may even feel theſe prickles, in drawing the finger 
along the belly from the hinder part toward the head.. 


Theſe worms are capable of moving themſelves very 
ſwiftly ; and it is doubtleſs owing to their motions in 
the bead of the creature, and to the pain that the ſen- 
ſible membranes there muft have from being wounded 


by the hooks and prickles of this animal, that ſheep 
are often ſeen to grow outra geous, and ſtrike their heads 
againſt trees and other hard bodies. 


When theſe worms are taken out of the heads of 
ſheep, if they are put upon the earth, they immediate- 


ly bury themſelves very deeply in it; and if net yet at 


their full growth, or in a proper ſtate for their changes, 
they die there: but if it be near the trme that they 


would naturally have quitted their ancient habitation,. 


which may be known by their being changed from 


their fine white to a browniſh colour, then they un- 
dergo all their proper changes under a ſhell made by 


the hardening of their own ſkin. This-ſhell is of the 
ſame ſhape with the animal itſelf, but is of a deep brown. 
It takes ſome time for the creature to undergo its 
ſeveral changes, and that more or leſs according to the 
ſeaſon. Mr Valliſnieri had one produced in the per- 


ſet fly-ſtate, after 40 days from the time of its firſt 


change. Mr Reaumur found thoſe which formed-their 
ſhell on the zath of April, not to produce the fly be- 
fore the 27th of June. 


The creature, when ready to appear in the fly-ſtate, 
has no great difficulty in the getting out of its caſe; 
out. 
its 


the ſwelling and inflating its head, and throwing 


Sheep. 
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Sheep, its bladder, which is the practice of theſe creatures on SHEERNESS, a fort in Kent, ſeated on the point Sheerneſ; 
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Sheering. this occaſion, eaſily detaches a piece of the ſhell, ori- where the river Medway falls into the Thames. It was || 
LS ginally looſe, and gives the fly a ſufficient paſlage. built by king Charles II. after the inſult of the Dutch, Shetield. 
| The fly produced from this worm has all the time who' burnt the men of war at Chatham. The build- 


of its life a very lazy diſpoſition, and does not like to 
make any uſe either of its legs or wings. Its bead and 
corcelet together are about as long as its body, which 


is compoſed of five rings, ſtreaked on the back; a pale 


yellow and brown are there diſpoſed in irregular ſpots: 
the belly is of the ſame colour; but they are there more 
regularly diſpoſed, for the brown here makes three lines, 


one in the middle; and one on each fide, and all the in- 
_ termediate ſpaces are yellow. The wings are nearly 


of the ſame length with the body, and are a little in- 
clined in their poſition, fo as to lie upon the body; 
they do not, however, cover it, but a naked ſpace is 
left between them. The ailerons, or petty wings, which 
are found under each of the wings, are of a whitiſh 
colour, and perfectly cover the balancers, ſo that they 
are not to be ſeen without lifting up theſe. The upper 
part of the corcelet is full of ſmall black prominences, 
Which, when examined by the microſcope, appear as 
ſo many corns of gunpowder. Its head is large in 
proportion to the fize of the body, and its reticular 


eyes are of a deep changeable green. Theſe eyes take 
up leſs ſpace in the head than thoſe of moſt other flies: 
they leave a conſiderable ſpace between them; and in 


that are placed the three ſmaller or gloſſy eyes, which 
are placed in form of a ſmall triangle, and ſtand ſo near 
as to touch one another. The reſt of the upper part 
of the head is yellowiſh, and, viewed by the microſcope, 
appears cavernous like a ſpunge, or moret;. and in the 
bottom of each/of theſe ſmall cavities is a little black 
prominence. There are other two hollows in the an- 

terior part of the head, in which the antennæ are pla- 

ced; theſe are of the battledoor form, but rather round 
than flat, and have each a large hair going from them. 
The under part of the head, which is rounder than the 
upper, is whitiſh, and very ſmooth; it has two ſorts of 
bands directed downward, which are the elongations 
of the rims of the arches where the antennz are lodged. 
The ſmoothneſs of the under part of the head makes 
one ſee very diſtinctly theſe three little tubereles; the 
upper one brown, the under ones of a pale deadiſh yel- 
low. The mouth of the fly ſeems to be placed between 
theſe, immediately under the upper gere 

The fly will live two months after it is firſt produ- 
ced from the ſhell, but will take no nouriſhment of any 
kind; and poſſibly it may be of the ſame nature with 
the butterflies, which never take any food during we 
whole time of their living in that ſtate. 

SHEEP-Sfealing. See Therr. 

Compoſition for Marking SHEep. For this purpoſe 
Dr Lewis recommends tallow mixed with a certain pro- 
portion of tar, and the mixture thickened by powder 
of charcoal. The proportions he tried were an eighth, 


a ſixth, and a fourth part of tar. None of theſe could 


be diſcharged by any waſhing or rubbing with water, 
but all of them completely by ſoap ; that which had 
the ſmalleſt proportion, eaſily enough; the others more 
difficultly. 

SHEERING, in the ſea- language. When a ſhip is 
not ſteered ſteadily, they ſay ſhe ſheers, or goes ſheer- 
ing; or when, at anchor, ſhe goes in and out by means 
of the current of the tide, they alſo ſay ſhe ſheers. 
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ings belonging to it, in which the officers lodge, make 
a pretty little neat town; and there is alſo a yard and 
a dock, a chapel and a chaplain. Mr Lyons, who ſail- 
ed with the Hon. Captain Phipps in his voyage to- 
wards the pole, fixed the longitude of Sheerneſs to o. 


- 31' E. its latitude 51® 31' 30“ N. 


SHEERS, in a ſhip, are two maſts ſet acroſs at 
the upper end of each other; a contrivance generally 
uſcd for ſetting or taking'out the maſts of a ſhip, where 


there is no hulk to do that office. 


SHEFFIELD, a town in the Weſt, Riding of York- 
ſhire, with a market on Tueſdays, and two fairs, on 
Tueſday after Trinity- Sunday and November 28, for 


cattle and horſes. It is ſeated on the river Don, or 


Dune; and had a ftrong caſtle, which was demoliſhed 
in the late civil wars. It is a large place, whoſe houſes 
are built of ſtone, and has been long noted for edge- 


tools, knives, and ſwords; for Chaucer, in one of his 


tales, takes notice of a man with a Sheffield whittle by 
his ſide. It is now a place where there is the moſt con- 
ſiderable manufaRures for hardware in England, next 
to Birmingham, W. Long. 1. 20. N. Eat. 53. 23. 
SHEFFIELD (John) duke of Buckinghamſhire, one 
of the fineſt writers-of the laſt and preſent century, of 


great perſonal bravery, and an able minifter of ſtate, 
was born about 1646. He loſt his fatber at nine 
years of age; and his mother marrying with lord Oſ- 


ſulſton, the care of his education was left entirely to 
a governor, who did not greatly improve him in his 
Rudies, Finding that he was deficient in many parts 
of literature, he reſolved to devote a certain number 
of hours every day to his fludies ; and thereby im- 
proved himſelf to the degree of learning he afterwards 
attained. Though poſſeſſed of a good eſtate, he did 
not abandon himſelf to pleaſure and indolence, but 


offered to go à volunteer in the ſecond Dutch war; 


and accordingly was in that famous naval engagement 
where the duke of York commanded as admiral : on 
which occafion his lordſhip behaved ſo gallantly, that 
he was appointed commander of the Royal Catherine. 
He afterward made a campaign in the French ſervice, 
under M. de Turenne. As Tangier was in danger of 
being taken by the Moors, he offered to head the 


forces which were ſent to defend it; and accordingly 


was appointed commander of them. He was then 


earl of Mulgrave, and one of the lords of the bed- _- 


chamber to king Charles II. The Moors retired on 
the approach of his majeſty's forces; and the reſult of 
the expedition was the blowing up of Tangier. He 
continued in ſeveral great poſts during the ſhort reign 
of king James II. till that unfortunate prince was de- 
throned. Lord Mulgrave, though he paid his refpe&3 
to king William before he was advanced to the throne, 
yet he did not accept of any polt in the government till 
ſome years after. In the ſixth year of William and 
Mary, he was created marquis of Normanby in the 
county of Lincoln. He was one of the moſt active 
and zealous oppoſers of the bill which took away Sir 
John Fenwick's life; and exerted the utmoſt vigour 
in carrying through thoſe two admirable bills, the 
Treaſon Bill, and that for Triennial . 
, . 2e 
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Sbehteld, He enjoyed ſome conſiderable poſts under king William, 


Sherk, 


2 fidence. 


and make all their motions together. 


and was generally pretty well in his favour and con- 
In 1702, he was ſworn lord privy-ſeal ; and 
in the ſame: year was appointed one of the com- 
miſſioners to treat of an union between England and 
Scotland. In 1703, he was created duke of Normandy, 
and ſoon after duke of Buckinghhamſhire. In 1711, 


he was made ſteward of her majeſty's houſehold, and 


preſident of the council, During queen Anne's reign 
he was but once out of employment; and then he re- 


| ſigned it himſelf, being attached to what were called 


the Tory principles. Her majeſty offered to make him 
lord chancellor; which poſt he refuſed. He was in- 
ſtrumental in the change of the miniſtry in 1710. A 
circumſtance that refleAs the highteſt honour on him 
is, the vigour. with which he aQed in favour of the 
unhappy Catalans, who afterward were ſo inhumanly 


ſacrificed. He was ſurvived by only one legitimate 


ſon, (who died at Rome in 1735); but left ſeveral na- 
tural children, His worſt enemies allowed him to 
have lived always very kindly with his laſt wife, natural 


daughter to king James II. the late ducheſs of Buck- 


ingham, a lady who always behaved wich a dignity 
ſuitable to her high birth and quality. He died in 
1721, aged 75 years; and his works ſpeak him one 


of the moſt beautiful proſe- writers and greateſt poets 


of this age, which is alſo proved by the teſtimonies of 
the fineſt writers his cotemporaries. His writings 


were ſplendidly printed in 1723, in two volumes 4to; 


and have ſince been reprinted in 1729, in two vols 8vo. 
The firſt contains his poems on various ſubjects: the 
ſecond, his proſe works; which conſiſt of hiſtorical 
memoirs, ſpeeches in parliament, characters, dialogues, 
critical obſervations, eſſays, and letters. It may be 


proper to obſerve, that the edition of 1729 is caſtrated ; 
ſome particulars relating to the revolution in that of 


1723 having given offence. 


SHEIK, in the oriental cuſtoms, the perſon who 


has the care of the moſques in Egypt; his duty is the 


ſame as that of the imams at Conſtantinople. There 
are more or fewer of theſe to every moſque, according 
to its fize or revenue. One of theſe is head over the 
reſt, and anſwers to a pariſh-prieſt with us; and has 
under him, in large moſques, the readers, and people 
who cry out to go to prayers; but in ſmall moſques 
the ſheik is obliged to do all this himſelf. Ia ſuch it 
is their buſineſs to open the moſque, to cry to prayers, 
and to begin their ſhort devotions at the head of the 
congregation, who ſtand rank and file in great order, 
Every Friday 
the ſheik makes an harangue to his congregation. 
Snkik-Hellet, the name of an officer in the Oriental 
nations. In Egypt the ſheik-bellet is the head of a 
city, and is appointed by the pacha. The buſineſs of 
this officer is to take care that no innovations be made 
which may be prejudicial to the Porte, and that they 
ſend no orders which may hurt the liberties of the 
people, 
and intereſt, not his office: for the government of 
Egypt is of ſuch a kind, that often the people of the 
lealt power by their poſts have the greateſt influence; 
and a caia of the janizaries or Arabs, and ſometimes 
one of their meaneſt officers, an oda-baſha, finds 
means, by his parts and abilities, to govern all 
things. e | | 
Vor. X. I 
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But all his authority depends on his credit 
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SHEILDS, or SnRALs, South and North, two ſea- 
port towns, one in the county of Durham, and the 


other in Northumberland ; neither has market nor- 


fair, but both are remarkable ſor being the mart where 
ſhips take in their loading of coals, and where they 
make large quantities of ſalt. They are ſeated on 


Sheilds 
Sh 


—— — 


each ſide of the mouth of the river Tyne, 10 miles 


eaſt of Newcaſtle, and 188 north by welt of London. 
W. Long. 1. o. N. Lat. 55. o. | 
SHEKEL, in Jewiſh antiquity, an ancient coin 
worth 2 8. 34d. Sterling. | | 
SHELF, among miners, the ſame with what they 
otherwiſe call t ground or ſaſt country; being that 
part of the internal ſtructure of the earth which they 
find Iying even and in an orderly manner, and evi- 


dently having retained its primitive form and fitu- 


ation. | 
SHELL, in natural hiſtory, a hard, and, as it 
were, ſtony covering, with which certain animals are 
defended, and thence called /he/l-fi/h. gs 
The ſingular regularity, beauty, and delicacy, in 
the ſtructure of the ſhells of animals, and the variety 
and brilliancy in the colouring of many of them, at 
the ſame time that they ſtrike the attention of the 


moſt incurious obſervers, have at all times excited 


philoſophers to inquire into and detect, if poſſible, the 
cauſes and manner of their formation. But the at- 
tempts of naturaliſts, ancient and modern, to diſcover 
this proceſs, have conſtantly proved unſucceſsful. M. 
de Reaumur hitherto appears alone to have given a 
plauſible account, at leaſt, of the formation of the 
ſhell of the garden - ſnail in particular, founded on 
a courſe of very ingenious experiments, related in 
the Paris Memoirs *. He there endeavours to ſhow, 
that this ſubſtance is produced merely by the per- 
ſpirable matter of the animal, condenfing and' after- 


T See Mem, 


de Acad, | 
annee, 109 
P. 475. 


wards hardening on its ſurface, and accordingly taking Edit. de 
the figure of its body, which has performed the office Holland, in 
of a mould to it; in ſhort, that the ſhell of a ſnail, ““. 


and, as he ſuppoſed, of all other animals poſſeſſed of 
ſhells, was only the product of a viſcous tranſudation 


ticles united by mere juxtapoſition. This hypotheſis, 
however, is liable to very great and inſurmountable 


from the body of the animal, containing earthy par- 


difficulties, if we apply it to the formation of ſome of 


the moſt common ſhells: for how, according to this 
ſyſtem, it may be aſked, can the oyſter, for inſtance, 


conſidered fimply as a mould, form to itſelf à cover- | 


ing ſo much exceeding its own body in dimenſions? 

M. Heriſſant, in the memoirs of the academy of 
ſciences for 1766, has diſcovered the ſtructure of ſhells 
to be organical. In the numerous experiments that 


he made on an immenſe number, and a very great 


variety, of animal-ſhells, he conſtantly found that they 
were compoſed of two diftin& ſubſtances ; one of which 
is a cretaceous or earthy matter; and the other ap- 
peared, from many experiments made upon it, by 
burning, diſtillation, and otherwiſe, to be evidently 
of an animal-nature. Theſe two ſubſtances he dex- 


trouſly ſeparated from each ether by a very caſy che- 


mical analyſis; by the gentle operation of which they 
were exhibited diſtinctly to view, without zny mate- 


rial alteration from the. action of the ſolvent, or inſtru- 


ment, employed for that purpoſe. On an entire ſhe], 


or a fragment of one, contained in a glaſs veſſel, he 
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— ſiderably diluted either with water or ſpirit of wine. 


After the liquor has diffolved all the earthy part of 


the ſhell, (which may be collected, after precipitation 
by a fixed or volatile alkali), there remains floating in it 


a ſoft ſubſtance, conſiſting of innumerable membranes 


of a retiform appearance, and diſpofed, in different 
ſhells, in a variety of poſitions, which conſtitutes the 
animal-part of it. This, as it has not been affected 
by the ſolvent, retains the exact figure of the ſhell; 
and, on being viewed through a microſcope, exhibits 
ſatisfactory praofs of a vaſcular and organical firuc- 
ture. He ſhows that this membranous ſubſtance is an 


_ © appendix to the body of the animal, or a continuation 
of the tendinous fibres that compoſe the en by 


which it is fixed to its ſhell ; and that this laſt owes its 
hardneſs to the earthy particles conveyed through the 
veſſels of the animal, which fix themſelves into, and in- 
cruſt, as it were, the meſhes formed by the reticular 


filaments of which this membranous ſubſtance is com- 


poſed. In the ſhell called porcelaine, in particular, th 
delicacy of theſe membranes was ſo great, that he 
was obliged to put it into ſpirit of wine, to which he 
had the patience to add a fingle drop of ſpirit of 
nitre day by day, for the ſpace of two months ; leſt 
the air generated, or let looſe by the action of the 
acid on the earthy ſubſtance, ſhould tear the com- 
pages of its fine membranous ſtruQure into ſhatters ; 


as it certainly would have done, in a more haſty and. 


leſs gentle diſſolution. The delicate reticulated film, 
left after this operation, had all the tenuity of a 


ſpider*s web; and accordingly he does not attempt to 


delineate its organiſation. In other ſhelk, he em- 
ployed even five or fix months in demonſtrating, the 
complicated membranous ſtructure of this animal - ſub- 
ſtance by this kind of chemical anatomy. In general, 
however, the proceſs does not require much time. 


Of the many ſingular configurations and appearances 


of the membranous part of different ſhells, which are 
deſcribed in this memoir, and are delineated in ſeveral 


well executed plates, we ſhall mention only, as a ſpe- 


cimen, the curious membranous ſtructure obſerved in 
the laminæ of mother- of- pearl, and other ſhells of the 


ſame kind, after having been expoſed to the operation 


of the author's ſolvent. Beſide the great variety of 
fixed or permanent colours with which he found the 
animal-filaments of theſe ſhells to be adorned, it is 
known that the ſhell itſelf preſents to the view a ſuc- 
ceſſion of rich and changeable colours, the production 
of which he eaſily explains from the configurations of 
their membranes. Nature, he obſerves, always mag- 


nificent in her defigns, but ſingularly frugal in the 


execution of them, produces theſe brilliant decorations 


at a very ſmall expence. The membranous ſubſtance 
above-mentioned is plaited and rumpled, as it were, 


in ſuch a manner, that its exterior laminæ, incruſted 
with their earthy and ſemi-tranſparent matter, form 
an infinite number of little priſms, placed in all kinds 
of directions, which refract the rays of light, and 
2 all the changes of colour obſervable in theſe 
ſhells. 1 
Faſſile SukrIs. Thoſe found buried at great depths 
in the earth, 

Of theſe ſome are found remaining almoſt entirely 


in their native ſtate, but others are variouſly altered by 
\ 
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poured a ſufficient quantity of the nitrous acid, con- 
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being impregnated with particles of ſtone and of other Shelj 
foſſils; in the place of others there is found mere tone 


or ſpar, or ſome other native.mineral-body, expreſſing all 
their lineaments in the greateſt nicety, as having been 
formed wholly from them, the ſhell having been firſt de- 
poſited in ſome ſolid matrix, and thence difſolved by very 
ſlow degrees, and this matter left in its place, on the 
cavities of ſtone and other ſolid ſubſtances, out of 
which ſhells had been diſſolved and waſhed away, be- 
ing afterwards filled up leſs ſlowly with theſe different 
7 Page whether ſpar or whatever elſe : theſe ſub- 
ſtances, ſo filling the cavities, can neceſſarily be of no 
other form than that of the ſhell, to the abſence of 


which the cavity was owing, though all the nicer li- 


neaments may not be ſo exactly expreſſed. -Befides 
theſe, we have alſo in many places maſſes of ſtone 
formed within various ſhells; and theſe having been 
received into the cavities of the ſhells while they were 
perfectly. fluid, and having therefore nicely filled all 
their cavities, muſt retain the perfect figures of the in- 
ternal part of the ſhell, when the ſhell itſelf ſhould be 
worn away or periſhed from their-outſide. The va- 
rious ſpecies we find of theſe are, in many genera, as 
numerous as the known recent ones; and as we have in 


our own iſland not only the ſhells of our own ſhores, - 
but thoſe of many other very diſtant ones, ſo we have 


alſo many ſpecies, and thoſe in great numbers, which 
are in their recent ſtate, the inhabitants of other yet 
unknown or unſearched ſeas and ſhores. The cockles, 
muſcles, oyſters, and the other common bivalves of our 


own feas, are very abundant : but we have alſo an 


amazing number of the nautilus kind, particularly of 


the nautilus græcorum, which though a ſhell not found 


living in our own or any neighbouring ſeas, yet is 
found buried in all our clay-pits about London and. 
elſewhere; and the moſt frequent of all foſſile ſhells, in 
ſome of our counties, are the conchz anomiz, which 
yet we know not of in any part of the world in their 
recent ſtate. Of this ſort alſo are the cornua ammo- 
nis and the gryphitz, with ſeveral of the echinitæ and 
others. . | | 
The exact ſimilitude of the known ſhells, recent and 
foſſile, in their feveral kinds, will by no means ſuffer us 
to believe, that theſe, though not yet known to us in 
their living ſtate, are, as ſome have idly thought, a ſort 
of luſus nature. It is certain, that of the many known 


ſhores, very few, not even thoſe of our. own iſland, 


have been yet carefully ſearched: for the ſhell-fiſh that 
inhabit them; and as we ſee in the nautilus græcorum 
an inſtance of ſhells being brought from very diſtant 
parts of the world to be buried here, we cannot won» 
der that yet unknown ſhores, or the unknown bottoms. 


of deep ſeas, ſhould have furniſhed us with many un- 


known ſhell-fiſh, which may have been brought with 
the reſt ; whether that were at the time of the general. 
deluge, or the effect of any other cataſtrophe of a like 
kind, or by whatever other means, to be left in the yet 
unhardened matter of our ſtony. and clayey rata. 
SHELLS, in gunnery, are hollow iron balls to throw 
out of mortars or howitzers, with a-fuſe-hole of about 
an inch diameter, to load them with powder, and to 
receive the fuze. The bottom, or part oppoſite to the 
fuſe, is made thicker than the reſt, that the fuſe may 
fall uppermoſt. But in ſmall elevations this does not 
always happen, nor indeed is it neceſſary; for, 1 


2 
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ſhell fall as it will, the fuſe ſets fire to the powder 
within, which burſts the ſhell, and-.cauſes great deva- 
ſtation. The ſhells had. much better be of an equal 
thickneſs ; for then they burſt into more pieces, 

Meſſage-SHELLs, are nothing more than howitz- 
ſhells, in the inſide of which, a letter or other papers 


are put; the fuſe-hole is ſtopped up with wood or 


cork, and the ſhells are fired out of a royal or howitz, 


either into a garriſon or camp, It 1s ſuppoſed, that 
the perſon to whom the letter is ſent knows the 


time, and accordingly appoints a guard to look out 


for its arrival. 


= SHELL-Fiſh. "Theſe animals are-in general ovipa- 
rous, very few inſtances having been found of ſuch as 


are viviparous. Among the oviparous kinds, anato- 


' miſts have found that ſome ſpecies are of different 


ſexes in the different individuals of the fame ſpecies ; 
but others are hermaphrodites, every one being in it- 
ſelf both male and female. In both caſes their in- 


_ creaſe is very numerous, and ſcarce inferior to that of 


plants, or of the moſt fruitful of the inſect- elaſs. The 


eggs are very ſmall, and are hung together in a ſort 
of cluſters by means of a glutinous humour, which is 


always placed about them, and is of the nature of the 


gelly of frog's ſpawn. By means of this, they are not 
only kept together in the parcel, but the whole clu- 


ſter is faſtened to the rocks, ſhells, or other ſolid ſub- 
ſtances; and thus they are preſerved from being dri- 
ven on ſhore by the waves and left where they cannot 
ſucceed. 


SHzLL- Gold, See Shell Gol. 


SHELTIE, a ſmall, but ſtrong kind of horſe, ſo 


called from Sherland, or Zetland, where they are pro- 


diueed. 


SHENAN. See Dying of LSAru ER, (p. 4161. 
foot- note.) 5 ; 

SHENSTONE (William), an admired Engliſh 
poet, was the eldeſt ſon of a plain country gentleman 
who farmed his own eſtate in Shropſhire. The fa- 
ther, ſenſible of - his ſon's capacity, placed him in 
Pembroke college, Oxford; but he could never per- 
ſuade him to enter into orders. In his private opinions, 
our author adhered to no particular ſect, and hated all 
religious diſputes. Tenderneſa, in every ſenſe of the 
word, was his peculiar characteriſtie; and his friends, 
domeſties, and poor neighbours, daily experienced the 
effects of his benevolence. This virtue he carried to an 
exceſs that ſeemed to border upon weakneſs; yet if 
any of his friends treated him ungenerouſly, he was 
not eaſily reconciled. On ſuch occaſions, however, he 
uſed to ſay, „I never will be a revengeful enemy; 
but T cannot, it is not in my nature, be half a friend.“ 
He was no œconomiſt; for the generoſity of his tem- 
per prevented his pay ing a proper regard to the uſe of 


money: he exceeded therefore the bounds of his pa- 


ternal fortune. But, if we conſider the perfect para- 


diſe into which he had converted his eſtate, the bhoſpi - 


tality with which he lived, bis charities to the indi- 
gent, and all out of an eſtate that did not exceed 300 l. 
a- year, one ſhould rather wonder that he left any thing 


bebind him, than blame his want ,of, œcoomy: he yet 


left more than ſufficient to pay all his debts ; and, b 
his will, appropriated his whole eſtate for that purpoſe, 
Though he had a high opinion of many among the fair 


lex, be forbore to marry. A paſſion he entertained 


I 
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in his youth was with difficulty ſurmounted. The lady Sheppy, 
was the ſubject of that admirable paſtoral, in four Sheriff. 


parts, which has been ſo univerſally and ſo juſtly ad- 
mire', and which, one would have thought, muſt 


-have ſoftened the proudeſt and moſt obdurate heart. 


His works have been publiſhed by Mr Dodſley, in 
3 vols 8yo, The firſt volume contains his poetical 
works, which are particularly diſtinguiſhed by an 


amiable elegance and beautiful ſimplicity; the ſecond 


volume contains his proſe works; the third his letters, 


LE | gn 
 SHEPPEY, ah iſland at the mouth of the river 


Medway, about 20 miles in circumference. It is ſepa- 
rated from the main land by a narrow channel; and has 
a fertile ſoil, which feeds great flocks of ſheep. The 
borough-town of Queenborough is ſeated thereon ; 
beßdes which it has ſeveral villages. | 


SHERIFF, an officer, in each county in England, 


nominated by the king, inveſted with a judicial and 

miniſterial power, and who takes place of every noble- 

man iu the county during the time of his office. 
The ſheriff is an officer of very great antiquity in 


this kingdom, his name being derived from two Saxon 
words, fignifying the reeve, bailiff, or officer of the 


ſhire. He is called in Latin vice-comes, as being the 


deputy of the earl or comes, to whom the cuſtody of 


the ſhire is ſaid to have been committed at the firſt di- 


viſion of this kingdom into counties. But the earls, in 


proceſs of time, by reaſon of their high employments 


- and attendance on the king's perſon, not being able 


to tranſact the buſineſs of the county, were delivered 


of that burden; reſerving to themſelves the honour, . 
but the labour was laid on the ſheriff. So that now the 


ſheriff does all the king's buſineſs in the county ; and 


tho? he be ſtill called vice-comes, yet he is entirely in- 
dependent of, and not ſubject to, the earl; the king, 


by his letters- patent, committing cu/todiam comitatus to 

the ſheriff, and him alone. OTE, 5 
Sheriffs were formerly choſen by the inhabitants of 

the ſeveral counties. In confirmation of which it was 


ordained by ſtatute 28 Edw. I. c. 8. that the people 


ſhould have election of ſheriffs in every ſhire where the 
ſhrievalty is not of inheritance. For anciently in ſome 
counties the ſheriffs were hereditary ; as we apprehend 


they were in Scotland till the ſtatute 20 Geo. II. c. 433 


and ſtill continue in the county of Weſtmorland to this 
day : the city of London having alſo the inheritance 
of the ſhrievalty of Middleſex veſted in their body by 
charter. The reaſon of theſe popular elections is aſ- 
figned in the ſame ſtatute, c. 13. that the commons 
might chooſe ſuch as would not be a burden to them.” 
and herein appears plainly a ftrong trace of the demo- 
cratical part of our conſtitution; in which form of go- 
vernment it is an indiſpenſable requilite, that the people 
ſhould chooſe their own magiſtrates. This election was 
in all probability not abſolutely veſted in the commons, 
but required the royal approbation. For in the Go- 
thic conſtitution, the judges of their county-courts 
(which office is executed by the ſheriff) were elected 
by the people, but confirmed by the king: and the 
form of their election was thus managed; the people, 
or incolæ territorii, choſe twelve electors, and they 


nominated three perſons, ex quibus rex unum conſirma- 


bat, But, with us in England, theſe popular elec- 


tions, growing tumultuous, were put an end to by the 
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TSFRIE 
ſheriſfs ſhould from thenceforth be aſſigned by the 


chancellor, treaſurer, and the judges; as being per- 
ſons in whom the ſame truſt might with confidence be 


repoſed. By ſtatutes 14 Edw. III. c. 7. 23 Hen. VI. 


c. 8. and 21 Hen. VIII. c. 20. the chancellor, trea- 
ſurer, preſident of the king's council, chief juſtices, 
and chief baron, are to make this election; and that 
on the morrow of All Souls, in the exchequer. And the 
king's letters patent, appointing the new ſheriffs, uſed 
commonly to bear date the ſixth day of November. 
The ſtatute of Cambridge, 12 Ric. II. c. 2. ordains, 
that the chancellor, treaſurer, keeper of the privy ſeal, 
ſteward of the king's houſe, the king's chamberlain, 
clerk of the rolls, the juſtices of the one bench and the 
other, barons of the exchequer, and all other that ſhall 


be called to ordain, name, or make juſtices of the 


peace, ſherifſs, and other officers of the king, ſhall be 
{worn to act indifferently, and to name no man that 
ſueth/to be pit in office, but ſuch only as they ſhall 
judge to be the beſt and moſt ſufficient. And the cu- 
ſtom now is, (and has been at leaſt ever fince the time 
of Forteſcue, who. was chief juſtice and chancellor to 
Henry the fixth\, that all the judges, together with the 
other great officers, meet in the exchequer chamber on 
the morrow of All Souls yearly, (which day is now 
altered to the morrow of St Martin by the laſt act for 
abbreviating Michaclmas term), and then and there 
propoſe three perſons to the'king, who afterwards ap- 
points one of them to be ſheriff, This cuſtom, of the 


twelve judges propoſing three perſons, ſeems borrowed 


from the Gothic conſtitution before- mentioned; with 


this difference, that among the Goths the 12 nomi- 


nors were firſt elected by the people themſelves. And 
this uſage of ours, at its firſt introduction, there is reaſon 
to believe, was founded upon ſome ſtatute, tho? not now 
to be found among our printed laws : firſt, becauſe it is 
materially different from the direction of all the ſtatutes 
beforementioned ; which it is bard to conceive that the 
judges would have countenanced by their concurrence, 
or that Forteſcue would have inſerted in his book, un- 
Jeſs by the authority of ſome ſtatute: and alſo, becauſe 
a ſtatute is expreſsly referred to in the record, which 
Sir Edward Coke tells us he tranſcribed from the 
council- book of 3d March, 34 Hen. VI. and which is 
in ſubſtance as follows. 'The king had of his own an- 
thority appointed a man ſheriff of Lincolaſhire, which 
office he refuſed to take upon him : whereupon the 


opinions of the judges were taken, what ſhould be done 


in this behalf. And the two chief juſtices, Sir John 
Forteſcue and Sir John Priſot, delivered the unani- 
mous opinion of them all; “ that the king did an er- 


- ror when he made a perſon ſheriff, that was not cho- 
fen and preſented to him according to the ſtatute; 


duat the perſon refuſing was liable to no fine for diſo- 


'  bedience, as if he had been one of the three perſons 


choſen aan to the tenor of the ſtatute; that 
they would adviſe the king to have becourſe to the 


three perſons that were choſen according to the ſta- 


tute, or that ſome other thrifty man be; intreated to 
occupy the office for this year; and that, the next 


year, to eſchew ſuch inconvenieaces, the order of the 


ſtatute in this behalf made be obſerved.” But, not- 

withſtanding this unanimous reſolution of all the judges 

of England, thus entered in the council-book, and the 
| 1 ; 
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fafute 9 Edw. II. ſt. 2. which enacted, that the 


in divers other civil caſes. 


therein, during his office. 
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ſtatute 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. e. 26. 5 61. which ex- 8herif 


preſsly recogaizes this to be the law of the land, fome —— 


of our writers have affirmed, that the king, by his pre- 


rogative, may name whom he pleaſes to be ſheriff, 


whether choſen by the judges or no. This is grounded 


on a very particular caſe in the fifth year of queen E- 


lizabeth, when, by reaſon of the plague, there was no 


Michaelmas term kept at Weſtminſter; ſo that the 


judges could not meet there in craſtino animarum to 
nominate the ſheriffs ; whereupon the queen named 
them herſelf, without ſuch previous aſſe ably, appoint- 
ing for the molt part one of 

year's lift, And this caſe, thus circumſtanced, is the 
only authority in our books for the making theſe ex- 
traordinary ſneriffs. 
it was held that the queen by her prerogative might 


make a ſheriff without the election of the judges, 2 


eb/tante aliquo ſtatuto in contrarium: but the doctrine 
of non ob/tante's, which ſets the prerogative above the 
laws, was effeQually demoliſhed by the bill of rights 
at the revolution, and abdicated Welt minſter-hall when 
king James abdicated the kingdom. However, it muft 
be acknowledged, that the praQice of occaſionally na- 
ming what are called pocket-/heriff, by the ſole autho- 


rity of the crown, hath uniformly continued to the 
reign of his preſent majeſty; in which, it is believed, 


(if any) inſtances have occurred. 
Sheriffs, by virtue of ſeveral old ſtatutes, are to con- 


tinue in their office no longer than one year; and yet it 


hath been ſaid that a ſheriff may be appointed, durante 
bene placito, or during the king's pleaſure ; and ſo is 


the form of the royal writ. Therefore, till a new ſheriff 


be named, his office cannot be determined, unleſs by 
his own death, or the demiſe of the king; in which laſt 
caſe it was uſual for the ſueceſſor to ſend a new writ to 
the old ſheriff: but now, by ſtatute 1 Ann. ſt. 1. c. 8. 
all officers appointed by the preceding king may hold 
their offices for ſix months after the king's de- 


miſe, unleſs ſooner diſplaced by the fnccefſor. We 


may farther obſerve, that by ſtatute 1 Ric. II. c. 11. 
no man that has ſerved the office of ſheriff for one year, 
can be compelled to ſerve the ſame again within three 
years after. 6 | 1 
We ſhall find it is of the utmoſt importance to have 


the ſheriff appointed according to law, when we con- 


ſider his power and duty. Theſe are either as a judge, 


as the keeper of the king's peace, as a miniſterial of- 


ficer of the ſuperior courts of juſtice, or as the king's. 
bailiff. ; | 

Ia his judicial capacity he is to hear and deter- 
mine all cauſes of 40 ſhillings value and under, in 
his county- court; and he has allo a judicial power 


the elections of knights of the ſhire, (ſubject to the 
control of the Houſe of Commons), of coroners, and 


of verderors; to judge of the qualification of voters, 


and to return ſuch as he ſhall determine to be duly 
elected. e | N | 
As the keepers of the king's peace, both by com- 
mon law and ſpecial commiſſion, he is the firſt man in 
the county, and ſuperior in rank to any nobleman 
He may apprehend, and 
commit to priſon, all perſons who break the peace, or 
attempt to break it; and may bind any one in a re- 
cognizance to keep the King's peace. - He may, and 
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two remaining in the laſt 


It is true, the reporter adds, that 


He is likewiſe to decide 


"ma, 
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Sheriff. is bound ex Helo, to purſue and take all traitors, mur- 
— cgerers, felons, and other miſdoers, and commit them 


to gaol for ſafe cuſtody. He is alſo to defend bis 
county againſt any of the king's enemies when they 


come into the land: and for this purpoſe, as well as 


for keeping the peace and purſuing felons, he may 
command all the people of his county to attend him; 
which is called the pe comitatus, or power of the 
county : which ſummans, every perſon above 15 years 
old, and under the degree of a peer, is bound to at- 
tend upon warning, under pain of fine and impriſon- 
ment. But though the ſheriff is thus the principal 
conſervator of the peace in his county, yet, by the 
expreſs directions of the great charter, he, together 
with the conſtable, coroner, and certain other officers 
of the king, are forbidden to hold any pleas of the 
crown, or, in other words, to try any criminal offence. 
For it would be highly unbecoming, that the execu- 


tioners of juſtice ſhould be alſo the judges ; ſhould im- 


poſe, as well as levy, fines and amercements ; ſhould 
one day condemn a man to death, and perſonally exe- 
cute him the next. 
nary juſtice of the peace during the time of his office: 
for this would be equally inconſiſtent, he being in 
many reſpects the ſervant of the juſtices. 


In his miniſterial capacity, the ſheriff is bound to 


execute all proceſs iſſuing from the king's courts of 
jultice. In the commencement of civil cauſes, he is 
to ſerve the writ, to arreſt, and to take bail; when 
the cauſe comes to trial, he muſt ſummon and return 
the jury; when it is determined, he mull ſee the judg- 
ment of the court carried into execution. In criminal 
matters, he alſo arreſts and impriſons, he returns the 


jury, he has the cuſtody. of the delinquent, and he 


executes the ſentence of the court, though it extend 
to death itſelf. . = 
As the king's bailiff, it is his buſineſs to preſerve 
the rights of the king within his bailiwick ; for ſo his 
county is frequently called in the writs ; a ward intro- 
duced by the princes of the Norman line; in imitation 
of the French, whoſe territory is divided into baili- 
wicks, 28 that of England into counties. He muſt 
ſeize to the king's uſe all lands devolved to the crown 


by attainder or eſcheat ; muſt levy all fines and for- 


feitures, muſt ſeize and keep all waifs, wrecks, eſtrays, 
and the like, unleſs they be granted to ſome ſubject; 


and muſt alſo collect the king?s rents within his baili- 


wick, if commanded by proceſs from the exchequer. 
To execute. theſe various offices, the ſheriff has un- 
der him many inferior officers ; an under-ſheriff, bai- 
liffs, and gaolers, who mult neither buy, ſell, nor 
farm their offices, on forfeiture of 5001. 
The under-ſheriff uſually performs all the duties of 
the office ; a very few only excepted, where the per- 
ſonal preſence of the bigh- ſheriff is neceſſary. But no 
under-ſheriff ſhall abide in his office-above one year ; 
and if he does, by ſtatute 23 Hen. VI. c. 8. he for- 
feits 200 l. a very large penalty in thoſe early days. 
And no under. ſheriff or ſheriff's- officer ſhall practiſe 
as an attorney during the time he continues in ſuch 
office: for this would be a great inlet to partiality and 
oppreſſion. But thefe ſalutary regulations are ſhame- 
fully evzded, by practiſing in the names of otber at- 
torneys, and putting in ſham deputies by way of no- 


minal under-ſheriffs: by reaſon of which, ſays Dal- 


ton, the under-ſheriffs and bailifls do grow ſo cunning 
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in their ſeveral places, that they are able to deceive, 


Neither may he act as an ordi- 
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and it may well be feared that many of them do de- 
ceive, both the king, the high-ſkeriff, and the county. 

' SHERIFF, in Scotland. Sce Law, Ns elviii. 1, 2, 3. 
_ SHERLOCK (William), a learned Engliſh divine 
in the 19th century, was born in 1641, and educated 
at Eaton ſchool, where he diltinguiſhEd himſelf by the 


vigour of his genius and his application to Rudy. 


Thence he was removed to Cambridge, where he 
took his degrees. In 1669, he became rector of the 
pariſh of St George, Botolph-lane, in London; and 
in 1681 was collated to the prebend of Pancras, in 
the cathedral of St Paul's. He was likewiſe choſen 
maſter of the Temple, and had the rectory of Ther- 
field in Hertfordſhire. After the revolution he was 
ſuſpended from his preferment, for refuſing the oaths 
to king William and queen Mary; but at laſt he took 
them, and publicly juſtified what he had done. In 
1691, he was inſtalled dean of St Paul's. His Vin- 
dication of the Dodrine of the Trinity, engaged him 
in a warm controverſy with Dr South and others. Bi- 
ſhop Burnet tells us, he was „ a clear, a polite, and 
a ſtrong writer; but apt to aſſume too much to him- 


elf, and to treat his adverſaries with contempt.” He 


died in 1707. His works are very numerous; among 


theſe are, 1. A Diſcourſe concerning the Knowledge 


of Jeſus Chriſt, againſt Dr Owen. 


2. Several pieces 


againſt the Papiſts, the Socinians, and Diſſenters. 


3. A practical Treatiſe on Death, which is much ad- 
mired. 4. A praQical Diſcourſe on Providence. 5. A 
practical Diſcourſe on the future Judgment; and many 
other works. | | 

SHERLOCk (Dr Thomas), biſhop-of London, was 


the ſon of the preceding Dr William Shertock, and 
He was educated in Catharine- 


was born in 1678. 
hall, Cambridge, where he took his degrees, and of 


which he became maſter : he was made maſter of the 


Temple very young, on the reſignation of his father ; 
and. it 18 remarkable, that this maſterſhip was held 


by father and ſon ſucceflively for more than 70 years. 


He was at the head of the oppoſition againſt Dr 


Sherlock. | 


Hoadley biſhop of Bangor; during which conteſt he 


publiſhed a great number of pieces, He attacked the 
famous Collins's ** Grounds and reaſons of the Chriſtian 
religion,“ in a courſe of fix ſermons preached at the 
Temple-church, which he intitled “ The uſe and in- 


tent of Prophecy in the ſeveral ages of the world”? 


In 1728, Dr Sherlock was promoted to the biſhopric 


of Bangor; and was tranſlated to Saliſbury in 1734. 
In 1747, he refuſed the archbiſhoprie of Canterbury, 


on account of his ill tate of health; but recovering 
in a good degree, accepted the ſee of London the fol- 
lowing year. On occalion of the earthquakes in 1750, 
he publiſhed an excellent Paſtoral Letter to the clergy 
and inhabitants of London and Weſtminſter: of which 
it is ſaid there were printed in 4to, 5; in Byo, 
20,000 ; and in 12mo, about 30,000 ; beſide pirated 
editions, of which not leſs than 50,000 were ſuppoſed 
to have been ſold. Under the weak Rate of body in 
which he lay for ſeveral years, he reviſed and publiſhed 
4 volumes of Sermons in 8vo, which are particularly 
admired for their ingenuity and elegance. He died 
in 1762, and by report worth 150,000 l.“ His learn- 


ing,” ſays Dr Nicholls, © was very extenſive : God! 


had given him a great and an underſtanding mind, a. 
quick comprehenſion, and a ſolid judgment. Theſe 
| | ad van 
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Shetland. advantages of nature he improved by much induſtry 
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and application. His ſkill in the civil and canon law 
was very conſiderable ; to which he had added ſuch a 
knowledge of the common law of England, as few 
clergymen attain to. This it was that gave him that 
influence in all cauſes where the church was concerned; 
as knowing preciſely what it had to claim from its 
conſtitutions and canons, and what from the common 
law of the land.” Dr Nicholls then mentions his 
conſtant and exemplary piety, his warm and fervent 
zeal in preaching the duties and maintaining the doc- 


trines of Chriſtianity, and his large and diffuſive mu- 


nificence and charity; particularly by his having given 
large ſums of money to the corporation of clergymens 
ſons, to ſeveral of the hoſpitals, and to the ſociety for 
propagating the goſpel in foreign parts: alſo his be- 
queathing to Catharine-hall in Cambridge, the place 
of hig education, his valuable library of books, and 


his donations for the founding a librarian's place and 


a ſcholarſhip, to the amount of ſeveral thouſand 


ounds. — 2 


- SHETLAND, the name of certain iſlands belong- 
ing to Scotland, and lying to the northward of Ork- 


— 


ney. There are many convincing proofs that theſe 
Hands where very early inhabited by the Picts, or ra- 


ther by thoſe nations who were the original poſſeſſors 


of the Orkneys; and at the time of the total deſtruc- 


tion of theſe nations, if any credit be due to tradition, 
their woods were entirely ruined (A). It is highly 
probable that .the people in Shetland as well as in the 
Orkneys, flouriſhed under their own princes dependent 
upon the crown of Norway; yet this ſeems to have 
been rather through what they acquired by fiſhing and 
commerce, than by the cultivation of their lands. It 
may alſo be reaſonably preſumed, that they grew thin- 


ner of inhabitants after they were.annexed to the crown 


of Scotland; and it is likely that they revived again, 
chiefly by the very great and extenſive improvements 
which the Dutch made in the herring-fiſhery upon 
their coaſts, and the trade that the crews of their buſſes, 


then very numerous, carried on with the inhabitants, 
neceſſarily reſulting from their want of proviſions and 
other conveniences, which in thoſe days could not be 


very conſiderable. 


There are many reaſons which may be aſſigned why 


theſe iſlands, though part of our dominions, have not 
hitherto been better known to us. They were com- 
monly placed two degrees too far to the north in all 
the old maps, in order to make them agree with Pto- 
lemy's deſcription of Thule, which he aſſerted to be in 
the latitude of 63 degrees; which we find urged by 
Camden as a reaſon why Thule muſt be; one of the 
Shetland iſles, to which Speed alſo agrees, though from 
their being thus wrong placed he could not find room 
for them in his maps. Another, and that no light 


cauſe, was the many falſe, fabulous, and impertinent 


relations publiſhed concerning them (B), as if they were 
countries inhoſpitable and uninhabitable; and laftly, 
the indolence, or rather indifference, of the natives, who, 


I 
contenting themſelves with thoſe neceſſaries and con- Sbeiland. 
venjences procured by their intercourſe with other na. —— 
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tions, and conceiving themſelves neglected by the mo- 
ther country, have ſeldom troubled her with their ap- 
plications. IN 12 
There are few countries that have gone by more 
names than theſe iſlands; they were called iflandic, 
Hialtlandia, from hialt, the ** hilt of a ſword;“ this 
might be poſſibly corrupted into Hetland, Hitland, or 
Hethland, though ſome tell us this ſignifies a 4 high 
land.” They have been likewiſe, and are fill in ſome 
maps, called Zetland and Zealand, in reference, as has 
been ſuppoſed, to their ſituation. By the Danes, and 
by the natives, they are ſtyled Zea/taland; and not- 
withſtanding the oddneſs of the orthography, this dif- 
fers very little, if at all, from their manger of pronoun» 
cing Zetland, out of which pronunciation grew the mo- 
dern names of Shetland and Shotland. | 
The iſlands of Shetland, as we commonly call them, 
are well ſituated for trade. The neareſt continent to 
them is Norway; the port of Bergen lying 44 leagues eaſt, 
whereas they lie 46 leagues north north-eaſt from Bu- 
channeſs; eaſt north-eaſt from Sanda, one of the Ork- 


neys, about 16 or 18 leagues; fix or ſeven leagues north- 


ealt from Fair Iſle; 58 leagues eaſt from the Ferroe 
iſles; and at nearly the {ame diſtance north-eaſt from 
Lewis. The ſouthern promontory of the main land, 
called Swinburgh Head, lies in 50 degrees and 59 mi- 
nutes of north latitude; and the northern extremity of 

Uiſt, the moſt remote of them all, in the latitude of 
61 degrees 15 minutes. The meridian of London paſſes 
through this laſt iſland, whieh lies in the longitude of 
2 degrees 30 minutes weſt from Paris, and about 5 de- 
grees 15 minutes caſt from the meridian of Cape Li- 
zard. According to the old accounts, from which 
there ſeems no juſt reaſon to vary, there are in all 46 
inhabited iſlands of different fizes, 40 holms, and 30 
ſkerries. It is impoſlible to ſpeak with precifion; but, 
according to the beſt computation we have been able 
to form, the Shetland iſles contain near three times as 
much land as the Orkneys: they are conſidered alfo, in 
this light, equal in ſize to the iſland of Madeira; and 
not inferior 'to the provinces of Utrecht, Zealand, and 
all the reſt of the Dutch iſlands taken together. 

The principal of the Shetland iſlands is ſtyled Main 
Land; which extends in length from'north to fouth 
about 60 miles, and is in ſome places above 20 broad, in 
others not more than 2. It is however every where ſo 
interlected by arms of the ſea, that there is not a ſingle 
ſpot therein that is full three Engliſh miles from ſalt- 
water. The whole coaſt, a very few places excepted, 
is a higb, rough, inacceſſible rock; and within land, 
the country is mountainous, moſſy, and full of moraſſes. 
Here and there, however, but more eſpecially towards 
the conſt, there are little parcels of land that are both 


ſmooth and fertile. Among the numerous inlets of the 


ſea that pierce both ſides of the iſland, ſome of which 
enter ſeveral miles, and in the language of the country 
are ſtiled voes, there are a great many ports, not fewer 
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(A) The tradition is, that this was done by the Scots when they deſtroyed the Picts; but is more probably referred 
to the Norwegians rooting out the original poſſeſſors of Shetland. = — | 

(B) They repreſented the climate as intenſely cold; the ſoil as compoſed of craggs and quagmire, fo barren as to 
be incapable of bearing corn; to ſupply which, the people, after drying fiſh-bones, powdered them, then kneaded and 
baked them for bread. The larger fiſh-bones were ſaid to be all the fuel they had. Yet, in ſo dreary a country, and 
in ſuch miſerable circumſtances, they were acknowledged to be very long-lived, cheerful, and contented. 
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Shetland. than 20 that may be with juſtice ſtyled harbours; and 
— amonglt theſe are fix, three on each fide of the iſland, 


that are remarkably good. Oa the weſt fide 1s Scal- 


Joway Voe, which flows into the land through ſeveral 


iſlands of various ſizes, by which there are two en- 


trances that lead to the harbour, which is deep, ſafe, 


and commodious. The town of Scalloway before which 
it lies, was formerly the chief, indeed the only one in 


the iſland. A. D. 1600, Patrick earl of Orkney built 


a ſtately caſtle here, which is now in ruins ; and the 
place in a courſe of years has ſomuch declined, that there 


are ſcarce 30 houſes. On the ſame fide of the iſland are 
Olis Voe and Valley Sound, both fine ports and very 


capacious. On the other fide of the iſland, that is, on 
the eaſt, the town of Lerwick, which is the preſent 
capital, is ſituated, which conſiſts of upwards of 400 
houſes, and is every day increafing. Oppoſite to this 
town lies the iſland of Breſſay or Braſſa, and between 
the iſland and the main runs the famous Braſſa, ſome- 


times alſo called Bread, Sound, in which no leſs than 


2000 ſail of veſſels have lain at once ſafe and commo- 


diouſly, It is four miles in length; in ſome places 


tw6, in others one mile broad, in ſome others much 
narrower z but deep and well ſecured from winds. 
There is towards the north end a rock called the Uni- 


corn (e). On the ſame fide of the iſland with Breſſa 


Sound, are Dura Voe and Balta, both good ports; and 
alſo Catford Voe, where in the ſummer ſeaſon a whole 
navy may ride with great conveniency. There are few 


or no ſands or ſhoals upon the coaſt, except one on the 
welt fide called Have de Grind, and ſome dangerous 


rocks to the north-weſt. , 


On the weſt fide of the main land there are not fewer 
than 20 iſlands of very different ſizes, beſides holms 


and ſkerries : neither are either of theſe unprofitable, 


as the former afford vaſt quantities of fine graſs for 


the feeding of cattle; on the coafts of the latter are, 
caught abundance of fine fiſh of different ſorts; and 


on both there are immenſe quantities of fowl. To 
the ſouth of Scalloway lies the little iſland of St Ni- 
nian, corruptly called S- e e , in which, though 
but a mile long and half a mile broad, there is a large 
well- built church, which ſhows that it was once fully 


inhabited. Oppoſite to the town of Scalloway lie ſe- 


vera] iſlands, which, as we have before obſerved, break 


the rapidity of the flood, and form ſafe entrances into 


the harbour. The biggeſt of theſe iſles is Trondra ; 


three miles long and two*broad. Burra conſiſts of two 


| 1flands, one called Houſe, the other Kirk Hand; in nei- 


ther which, it is ſaid, mice can live. To the north of 
theſe lies Papa Stour, or the Great Papa; which, 


though but two miles long and one broad, is eſteemed 


the pleaſanteſt, and, for it ſize, the beſt furniſhed with 
the neceſſaries of life of any of theſe iſles. There are 


(e) When James Hepburn duke of Orkney fled hither, he was purſued by William Kirkcaldie of Grange, in a ſhip- 


( 8127 ] Be 
beſides this, Papas, and the little Papa; and to the Shetland, 
north of theſe, Rou Stour, or the Great Rou, eight 
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miles long and two broad, with a good port. 
There are alſo many iſlands on the eaft fide of the 


main land; ſome of which it may not be improper wo 


mention. To the ſouth of Lerwick lies Mouſa or the 
Queen's iſland, one mile in length, and about a quar- 
ter of a mile broad, and is remarkable for having upon 
it the moſt complete and entire of thoſe little fortifica- 


tions called by the natives brugh;, but by the Scots 


commonly Pics Houſes, that are ſtill remaining in any 
of theſe iſlands (p). Over-againſt Lerwick lies 


Breſſay or Braſſa-iſle, five miles from ſouth to north, 


and two from weſt to eaſt. This iſle for its ſize is 
very mountainous, and amongſt many hills there 


are two in it very conſpicuous. © One of theſe is on 
the eaſt ſide, called Androw's Hill; the other, which 


is the higheſt, at the ſouth end, called the Wart 


or Beacon Hill. It is in a manner over-run with 
| heath, though there are ſome conſiderable parcels of 
good paſturage and arable lands near the ſhore. There 


are alſo eight freſh-water lochs, abounding with fine 


trout and eels. It muſt have been very populous in 


former times, fince there are the ruins of five ſmall forts, 
and there are ſtill two churches and a chapel. It has 
likewiſe a good port called Aiths Voc. At a ſmall di- 


ſtance to the eaſt lies another iſſe, called the Noſe, two 
miles Jong and three quarters of a mile broad: it has 
a church upon it, is-equally fertile and pleaſant; and 


has a Jarge holm belonging to it, in which there are 


abundance- of ſea-fowls. Whalſey, that is, the ifle of 
whales, which lies to the north of Breſſay, and to the 


eaſt of the main land, is about nine miles in circumfe- 


rence. At fix leagues diſtance from this iſle lie the 


Skerries, on which, in 1664, the Carmalan of Amſter- 
dam, a very rich Eaſt India ſhip, was loſt. To the 
north of Whalſey there are many ſmall iſlands, moſt of 
which are inhabited; and though but inſignificant at 


preſent, yet, if any change of fortune ſhould happen to 
the Shetland iſles, they would probably partake of it, 
and by being turned to uſeful purpoſes, and, in conſe- 


quence of that, retaining all the poſterity of their pre- 
ſent inhabitants, come to be thought of more conſe- 
quence. | 7 

But beſides theſe, there are two large and conſider- 
able iſlands belonging to Shetland, with ſeveral] ſmall. 
ones in their vicinity. The firſt of theſe is Yell, which. 
anciently was written Zeal, making however, as we. 
have before remarked, w great alteration in the pro- 
nunciation. This iſland, in the opinion of the learned. 


Mr Maule, from its nearneſs to Norway, ſeems to have 


been the firſt inhabited, and to have given name to all 


the reſt. His opinion has certainly a great degree of. 
probability ; for the natives call themſelves, and are 


called. 


called the Unicorn, which ſtriking thereon, left its name to this rock. This gave the duke an opportunity of eſca- 
ping, who, after lying many years in priſon in Denmark, periſhed at laſt miſerably in that confinement. = 
(Dd) We have an exact deſcription of this brugh in Latin, by the learned Mr Maule, of the noble family of Pan- 


mure, one of the ableſt antiquarians his country ever produced. 'Fheſe brughs in their form are not unlike pigeon- 


houſes: they have a winding ſtair in the wall of each, which reaches quite tothe top. Theſe ſerved as watch-towers: 


and beacons, having heaps of peat on the top, which were kindled to give notice of an enemy's appearance; and there-. 
ht one of another. There were cells or apartments underneath for ſecuring 


ap 


fore all the brughs in an iſland were in fig 


their perſons or effects; and in ſome of them ſubterraneous paſſages to ſome creck, wherein their boats lay, in which. 
they might eſcape. Whoever attentively conſiders the motives which induced theſe people to raife ſuch ſtructures, . 
how well calculated they were to anſwer the ends for which they were built, and for how many ages they have reſiſt- 
cd the rage of time, will heſitate at calling thoſe who conſtructed them barbarians. 2 
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called by all the northefn nations, 7a/ts, and their lan- 
guage Taltmoll. Now in the Iflandic, which was the 
original language of Norway, Jell ſignifies a © dark 
cloud; and conſequently je/land, or jeltland, a rainy 
country, which it may be preſumed is at leaſt as good 
an etymology as any that has been hitherto offered. 
Mr Maule likewiſe thinks that this was the troe- 


Thule. This iſland lies north-eaſt-by-eaſt from Main- 


land, and is divided from it by an arm of the fea 
called Tell Sound. In the old deſcriptions, Yell is ſaid 
to be 20 miles long and 8 broad, It is very moun- 
tainous, and full of moſs: but there are pretty conſider- 
able paſtures, in which they feed a great many ſheep; 
and it alſo affords plenty of peat. It bas eight large 
voes or harbours, beſides many ſmaller bays, which 
would not be thought deſpicable anchoring-places in 
other countries. It ſeems to have been populous in 
ancient times, fince there are in it 3 churches, 20 cha- 
pels, and many brughs or PiQiſh forts. There are de- 
pendent upon it Haſcoſea, two miles long and one 
broad, Samphra, and Bigga; all of them iſlands very 
fertile in graſs. Beſides theſe, to the ſouth - weſt lies 
Fetlar, or Theodore's iſle, nine or ten miles in com- 


2 with a church, ten chapels, and many brughs; it 


has ſeveral creeks for ſmall boats, but nothing that can 


be called a port. 


The-other of theſe two larger iſlands is Unſt, which 
is alſo the-moſt northern of all the Shetland iſles, and 
at the ſame time the pleaſanteſt, and not the leaſt fer- 
tile amongſt them. It lies at a ſmall diſtance eaſt from 
Yell, having that large iſland between it and the main 
land, being divided from the firſt mentioned iſland by 
an arm of the ſea called Blumel Sound. Unſt is eight 
miles long, and between three and four broad, and di- 
vided into 24 ſeattalds, 22 of which have each of 
them a proportion of ſea-coaſt, There is great plenty. 
of hether and peat, with ſome good paſture and a little 
of very fertile arable ground. Near the middle of this 


iſle there is a loch three miles in extent, in which there 


— 


are abundance of trout, eel, and flounders. Here are 
three churches, 24 chapels, and 11 brughs. There 
was alſo a caſtle at the ſouthern extremity, called 
Mownes, now in decay. There are two excellent har- 
bours, the one in the ſouth called Jia Bay, being co- 
vered by an iſland of the ſame name, equally commo- 
dious and capacious, having nine fathom water, and 
good anchoring ground. The other is on the eaſt ſide, 
covered by the iſle of Balta, and from thence called 
Balta Vee, very ſafe and ſpacious, with eight fathom 
water. There are befides theſe, bays and roads leſs 
conſiderable. The number of inhabitants in theſe 
iſlands, that is Unſt and its dependencies, may be 
about 1500, and they have 70 fiſhing-boats. Via is a 
very fair iſland, and produces great plenty of fine and 
rich graſs. The ſame may be ſaid of Balta, which is 
alſo well ſtocked with rabbits. There are beſides theſe 
iſlets four or five holms, which feed ſheep and cattle ; 
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we ſhall ſpeak. It is about three miles long, narrow, Shetl'nd 
and full of rough, ſteep, and bare rocks, one of whicck 
is ſo large, and runs up to ſo great a height, as to be 


clearly ſeen from the Orkneys. This, therefore, may 


be eſteemed, with the greateſt probability, the Thule of 


Tacitus, whatever might be the Thule of the Pheeni- 
cians and Greeks. It has ſcarce any paſturage, and very 


little arable land ; but that, though ſmall in fize, is 
however very fertile, out of the produce of which, 


with fowl and fiſh, the poor inhabitants ſubſiſt. They 
have nothing that can be called. a port; and the only 
commodities they have, are ftock-fiſh, train - oil, and 
feathers. | "K 


The Fair Iſle lies between Orkney and Shetland, 10 


or 12 leagues eaſt-north-eaſt from the former; ſeven, 
or, as others ſay, 10 leagues ſouth-weſt from the lat- 


ter; and about 18 or 19 leagues ſouth-eaſt from Fou- 


la. It is full three miles long, and ſearce half a mile 
broad, very craggy, with three high rocks, which are 
clearly ſeen both from Orkney and Shetland. There 
is in this iſland alſo a ſmall quantity of arable land, 
which is very fruitful and well- manured; they might 
have confiderably more, but they are obliged to re- 
ſerve this for peat and paſturage. They have, for the 
Fr of the iſland, a great many ſheep, and thoſe are 


ery good and very fat; but they have no kind of 


muir-fowl or other game, but very great plenty of ſea 


and water-fowl, and all kinds of fiſh upon their coaſts. 
They have a very pretty church, but no miniſter, be- 


ing annexed to one of the pariſhes of Shetland, or ſer- 
ved by an itinerant miniſter, as ſome late accounts aſ- 
ſert. A layman reads the Scriptures every Sunday in 
the church, the inhabitants being a very religious, 
harmleſs, ſober, and honeſt people. They have in ef- 
feA no port, though they hate two that are nominally 


ſoz one at the ſouth end, which is full of rocks, where 
only ſmall boats can lie, and that but indifferently ;- 


the other at the north-eaft end, larger and ſafer in the 


ſummer time, ſo as to ſerve commodiouſly enough for 


their fiſhery. Small and infignificant as this iſland may 
ſeem, there is a very remarkable piece of hiſtory be- 


longing to it. The duke of Medina Sidonia, when 
commander in chief of the famous Spaniſh Armada in . 


1588, was wrecked on the eaſt coaſt of this iſland, 
The ſhip broke to pieces, but the duke and about 200 
more eſcaped. They lived there till both themſelves 
and the inhabitants were very near famiſhed; at length 
the duke and the poor remains of his people were car- 
ried over to the main land of Shetland by Andrew 
Humphry. He continued ſome time at Quendale, and 


then embarked on board the ſame ſmall - ſhip, and was 


ſafely conveyed therein to Dunkirk; for which ſervice 
he rewarded Andrew Humphry with 3000 merks. 
This iſland produced to its late proprietor between 50 


and 60 pound Sterling per annum; and was fold at E- 


dinburgh, on the zoth day of June 1766, for the ſum 


of 10,200 pounds Scots, or about 850, pounds Ster- 


and the iſland of Linga, low, flat, covered with moſs, \ ling, to James Stuart of Burgh, Elq; - 


but which would be a very convenient place for ſalt- 
pans, if the inhabitants were in ſuch a condition as to 
be capable of carrying on a fiſhery entirely on their 
own account. | | | 

Between ſix and ſeven leagues weſt from the main land 
lies the iſland of Fula or Foula, commonly called by 
our ſeamen Foul 1/and, in oppoſition to that of which 


2 


Isa refſpect to climate, the Shetland iſlands have not 


much to boaſt, and yet are very far from being ſuch 
miſerable habitations as ſome have reprefented them. 
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getland. foggy, and rainy; the winter ſets in about November, 
—— and laſts till April, and ſometimes till May. They 


have frequently in that ſeaſon ſtorms of thunder, much 
rain, but little froſt or ſnow. High winds are indeed 
very frequent and very troubleſome, yet they ſeldom 
produce any terrible effecta. The aurora borealis is as 
common here as in any of the northern countries. In 


the winter ſeaſon the ſea ſwells and rages in ſuch a 


manner, that for five or fix months their ports are in- 
acceſſible, and of courſe the people during that ſpace 
have no correſpondence with the reſt of the world (4). 

'The ſoil in the interior part of the main land, for 
the moſt part, is mountainous, mooriſh, and boggy, 


yet not to ſuch a degree as to render the country ut - 


terly impaſſable; for many of the roads here, and in 
ſome of the northern iſles, are as good as any other 
natural roads, and the people travel them frequently 
on all occaſions. Near the coafts there are ſometimes 
for miles together flat pleaſant ſpots, very fertile both 
in paſture and corn, The mountains produce large 
_ crops of very nutritive graſs in the ſummer; and they 
cut conſiderable quantities of hay, with which they 
feed their cattle in the winter. They might with a 
little attention bring more of their country into culti- 
vation; but the people are ſo much addicted to their 
fiſhery, and feel ſo fittle neceſſity of having recourſe 
to this method for ſubſiſtence, that they are con- 
tent, how ſtrange ſoever that may ſeem to us, to let 
four parts in five of their land remain in a ſtate of na- 
ture. | | | 

They want not conſiderable quantities of marle in 
different iſlands, though they uſe but little; hitherto 
there has been no chalk found; limeſtone and freeftone 
there are in the ſouthern parts of the main land in 
great quantities, and alſo in the neighbouring iſlands, 
particularly Fetlar; and confiderable quantities of flate, 
very good in its kind. No mines have been hitherto 
wrought, though there are in many places viſible ap- 
pearances of ſeveral kinds of metal. Some ſolid pieces 
of ſilver, it is ſaid, have been turned up by the 
plough. In the iſland of Via, a yellow metal has 
been met with, which being found difficult to melt, 
has been neglected. In ſome of the ſmaller iſles there 
are ſtrong appearances of iron; but, through the want 
of proper experiments being made, there is, in this re- 
ſpect at leaſt, hitherto nothing certain. Their mea- 
_ Cows are incloſed with dikes, and produce very good 
graſs, The little corn they grow is chiefly barley, 
with ſome oats; Ind even in the northern extremity 
of Unit (as we have hinted before) the little land they 
have is remarkable for its fertility. The hills abound 
with medicinal herbs; and their kitchen-gardens thrive 
as well, and produce as good greens and roots, as any 
in Britain, Of late years, and fince this has been at- 
tended to, ſome gentlemen have had even greater ſuc- 
ceſs than they expected in the cultivating tulips, roſes, 
and many other flowers. It is true, that tho”, as has 
been before obſerved, they have no trees, and hardly 
any ſhiFubs:except juniper, yet they have a tradition 
that their country was formerly overgrown with woods; 


and it ſeems to be a confirmation of this, that the roots 
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of timber-trees have been and are ſtill dug up at a Shetland. 
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great depth; and that in ſome, and thoſe too innaceſ- 
fible, places, the rodden tree is ſtill found growing 
wild. That this defect, viz. the want of wood at 
preſent, does not ariſe entirely from the ſoil or eli- 
mate, appears from ſeveral late experiments; ſome 
gentlemen having raiſed aſh, maple, horſe-cheſnuts, 
&c./in their gardens, Though the inhabitants are 
without either wood or coals, they are very well ſup- 
plied with fuel, having great plenty of hether and 
peat. The black cattle in this country are in general 
of a larger ſort than in Orkney, which is owing to 


their having more extenſive paſtures; a clear proof that 


ſtill farther improvements might be made in reſpect to 
ſize. Their horſes are ſmall, but ſtrong, ſtout, and 
well - ſhaped, live very bardy, and to a great age. 
They have likewiſe a breed of ſmall ſwine, the fleſh of 
which, when fat, is eſteemed very delicious. They have 
no goats, hares, or foxes; and in general no wild or 


venomous creatures of any kind, except rats in ſome 


few iflands, They have no moor-fowl, which is the 
more remarkable as there are every where immenſe 
quantities of hether; but there are many ſorts of wild 
and water fowl, particularly the dunter-gooſe, clack- 


goole, ſolan-gooſe, ſwans, ducks, teal, whaps, foiſts, 


yres, kittiwaiks, maws, plovers, ſcarfs, &c. There 
is likewiſe the ember-gooſe, which is ſaid to hatch 
her egg under her wing. Eagles and hawks, as alſo 
ravens, crows, mews, &c. abound here | 

All theſe iſlands are well watered; for there are 
every where excellent ſprings, ſome of them mineral 
and medicinal. They have indeed no rivers; but many 
pleaſant rills or rivulets, which they call burns, of dif- 
ferent ſizes; in ſome of the largeſt they have admi- 
rable trouts, ſome of which are of 15 and even of 20 
pounds weight. They have likewiſe many freſh-water 


lakes, well tored with trout and eels, and in moſt of them 


there are alſo large and fine flounders; in ſome very excel- 
lent cod. Theſe freſh- water lakes, if the country was bet- 
ter peopled, and the common people more at their eaſe, 
are certainly capable of great improvements. The ſea- 
coaſts of the main land of Shetland, in a ſtraight line, 
are 55 lesgues; and therefore there cannot be a coun- 


try conceived more proper for eſtabliſning an extenſive. 


fiſhery. What the inhabitants have been hitherto able 
to do, their natural advantages conſidered, does not 


deſerve that name, notwithllandiog they export large 
- quantities of cod, tuſk, ling, of pak inſomuch, that 


the bounty allowed by acts of parliament amounts 
from 1400 l. to 20001. annually. They have, beſides, 
codlins, haddocks, whitings, turbot, ſkate, and a va- 
riety of other fiſh, In many of the inlets there are 
prodigious quantities of excellent oyſters, lobſters, 
muſcles, cockles, and other ſhell-fith. As to amphi- 


bious creatures, they have multitudes of otters and 


ſeals; add to theſe, that amber, ambergris, and other 


ſpoils of the ocean, are frequently found upon the 


coaſts. | on 
In reſpect to the inhabitants, they are a ſtout, well- 
made, comely people; the lower ſort of a ſwarthy 
cowplexion. The gentry are allowed, by all who have 
. ; 40 P 4 | con- 


(E) We muſt by no means ſuppoſe the temper and diſpoſition of the people affected by the drearineſs of the ſeaſon. 

Vinter, on the contrary, is a kind of carnival in Shetland. All kinds of people eat fleſh and live well during this pe- 

riod of relaxation. Gentlemen of family and fortune, of which there are many here, live ſo hoſpitably and ſo po- 
ltely, that few ſtrangers regret the length of the winter who happen to ſpend it amongſt them, 


. 
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Shetland. converfcd with them, to be moſt of them polite, 


ſhrewd, ſenfible, lively, active, and intelligent per- 
ſons; and theſe, to the number of 100 families, have 
very handſome, ſtrong, well-built houſes, neatly fur- 


' iſhed; their tables well ſerved, poliſhed in their man- 


ners, and exceedingly hoſpitable and civil to ſtrangers. 


Thoſe of an inferior rank are a hardy, robuſt, and la- 


borious people, who, generally ſpeaking, get their 
bread by fiſhing in all weathers in their yawls, which 


are little bigger than Graveſend wherries; live hardily, - 
and in the ſummer ſeaſon moſtly on fiſh ; their drink, 
which, in reference to the Britiſh dominions, is peculiar 


to the country, is called band, and is a ſort of but- 
ter-milk, long kept, and very ſour. Many live to 
great ages, though not ſo long as in former times. In 
reſpect, however, to the bulk of the inhabitants, from 
the poorneſs of living, from the nature of it, and from 


the drinking great quantities of corn-ſpirits of the 


very worſt ſort, multitudes are affliged with an inve- 
terate ſcurvy; from which thoſe in better circumſtances 
are entirely free, and enjoy as good health as in any 
other country in Europe. As they have no great turn 


to agriculture, and are perſuaded-that their country 18 
Rot fit for it, they do not (tho? probably they might) 
raiſe corn enough to ſubſiſt them for more than two- 


thirds of the year. But they are much more ſucceſsful 
in.zheir paſture-grounds, which are kept well incloſed, 
in good order, and, together with their commons, ſup · 
ply them plentifully with beef and mutton. They pay 
their rents generally in butter at Lammas, and in 


money at Martinmas. As to manufaQures, they make 


a ſtrong coarſe cloth for their own uſe, as alſo linen. 


They make likewiſe of their own wool very fine ſtock- 


ings, They export ſalted and dried ling, cod, and 
tuſk, ſome herrings, a conſiderable quantity of butter 
and train-oil, otter and ſeal ſkins, and- no inconſider- 
able quantity of the fine ſtockings before-mentioned. 
'Their chief trade is to Leith, London, Hamburgh, 
Spain, and to the Sraights. 'They import timbers, 
deals, and ſome of their beſt oats, from Norway; corn 
and flour from the Orkneys, and from North Britain; 
ſpirits and ſome other things from Hamburgh ; cloths 
and better ſort of linen from Leith; grocery, houſe- 


hold furniture, and other neceſſaries, from London. 


The ſuperior-duties to the earl of Morton are gene- 
rally let in farm; and are paid by the people in but- 
ter, oil, and money. The remains of the old Norwe- 

ian eonſtitution are ſtil] viſible in the diviſion of their 
Ros ; and they have ſome udalmen or freeholders 
amorgſt them. But the Scots laws, cuſtoms, man- 


ners, dreſs, and language, prevail; and they have a 


ſheriff, magiſtrates for the adminiſtration of juſtice, as 
well as a euſtom-houſe, with a proper number of offi- 
cers. In reference to their eceleſiaſtical concerns, they 
have a preſbytery, 12 miniſters, and an itinerant for 
Foula, Fair Ifland, and the Skerries. Each of theſe 
miniſters has a ſtipend of between 40 and 50 pounds, 
beſides a houſe and a glebe free from taxes. The 
number of fouls in theſe iſlands may be about 20, ooo. 

SHEW-BxtaD, among the Hebrews, the name 
given to thoſe loaves of bread which the prieſts placed 


every ſabbath-day upon the golden table in the ſanctu- 


ary. The ſhew-bread conſiſted of 12 loaves, according 


tothe number of the tribes, Theſe were ferved up hot 
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on the ſabbath- day; and at the ſame time the ſlale "Shiny 


ones, which had been expoſed all the week, were taken 


away. It was not lawful for any one to eat of. Sbip. 


theſe loaves but the prieſts only: this offering was ac. 
companied with ſalt and frankincenſe, which was burnt 
upon the table at the time they ſet on freſh loaves. 

SHIELD, an ancient weapon of defence, in the 
form of a light buckler, borne on the arm, to turn off 
lances, darts, &c. | | 


SHIELD, in heraldry, the eſcutebeon or field on 


which the bearings of coats of arms are placed. See 


H RAT DRV. 
8HIEL DRAR E, in ornithology. See Ax 4s. 


Table. | 

It is obſerved that there were no ſhillings or twelve. 
penny pieces in England till the year 1504, when they 
were firſt coined by Henry VIII. he, 

SHINGLES, in building, ſmall pieces of wood, 
or quartered oaken boards, fawn to a certain: ſcant- 
ling, or, as is more uſual, cleft to about an inch thick 
at one end, and made like wedges, four or five inches 
broad, and eight or nine inches long. Ps 


cially for churches and ſteeples; however, this covering 


is dear; yet, where tiles are very ſcarce, and a light co- 


vering is required, it is preferable to thatch ; and where 

they are made of good oak, cleft, and not ſawed, and 

well ſeaſoned in water and the ſun, they make a ſure, 

light, and durable covering. . 

The building is firſt to be covered all over with 

boards, and the ſhingles nailed upon them. „ 
8H IP, a general name for all large veſſels with fails, 


fit for navigation on the ſea; except galleys, which go 
with oars, and ſmack-ſails. f 5 1 


To whom the world is indebted for the invention of 


ſhips, is, like all other things of equal antiquity, un- 
certain. 2 5 | 


A very ſmall portion of art or contrivance was ſeen 


in the firſt ſhips: they were neither ſtrong nor du- 
rable; but conſiſted only of a few planks laid together, 
without beauty or ornament, and juſt ſo compacted as 
to keep out the water. In ſome places they were only 
the hulks or ſtocks of trees hollowed, and then con- 
ſiſted only of one piece of timber, Nor was wood alone 
applied to this uſe ; but any other buoyant materials, 


as the Egyptian reed papyrus; or leather, of which the 


primitive ſhips were frequently compoſed; the bottom 
and fides being extended on a frame of thin battens or 
ſcantlings, of flexible wood, or begirt with wickers, 
ſuch as we have frequgntly beheld amongſt the Ame- 


rican ſavages. In this manner they were often na- 


vigated upon the rivers of Ethiopia, Egypt, and Sa- 


bean Arabia, even in latter times. But in the firſt 


of them, we find no mention of any thing but leather 
or hides ſewed together. In a veſſel of this kind, Dar- 


danus ſecured his retreat to the country afterwards 


called Trogs, when he was compelled by a terrible de- 
luge to forſake his former habitation of Samothrace. 
According to Virgil, Charon's infernal boat was of 
the ſame compoſition. . | 1355 


But as the other arts extended their influence, naval 


architecture likewiſe began to emerge from the gloom 
of ignorance and barbariſm; and as the ſhips of thoſe 
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SHILLING, an Engliſh. filver coin. See Moxzv- 


Shingles are uſed inſtead of tiles or lates, eſpe- 


age? 


ö 
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ages were increaſed in bulk, and better proportiosed 
for commerce, the appearance of thoſe floating citadels 
of unuſual form, full of living men, flying with ſeemingly 
expanded wings over theſurfaceof theuntravelled ocean, 
{truck the ignorant people with terror and aſtoniſhment : 
and hence; as we are told by Ariſtophanes, aroſe the 
fable of Perſeus flying to the Gorgons, who was actually 
carried thither in a ſhip! Hence, in all probability, 
the famous ſtory of Triptolemus riding on a winged 
dragon is deduced, only becauſe he ſailed from A- 
thens, in the time of a great dearth, to a more plenti- 
ful country, to ſupply the neceflities of his people. 
The fiction of the flying horſe Pegaſus may be joined 
with theſe, who, as ſeveral mythologiſts report, was 
nothing but a ſhip with ſails, and thence ſaid to be 
the; offspring of Neptune the ſovereign of the ſea ; 


nor does there appear any other foundation for the ſto- 
ries of griffins, or of ſhips transformed into birds and 


ſiſhes, which we ſo often meet with in the ancient 
poets. So acceptable to the firſt ages of the world 
were inventions of this nature, that whoeyer made any 
improvements in navigation or naval architecture, 
building new ſhips better fitted for ſtrength or ſwift- 


| neſs than thoſe uſed before, or rendered the old more 


commodious by additional contrivances, or diſcovered 
countries unknown to former travellers, were thought 
worthy of the greateſt honours, and often aſſociated 
into the number of their deified heroes. Hence we 
have in aſtronomy the ſigns of Aries and Taurus, which 
were no other than two ſhips: the former tranſported 
Phryxus from Greece to Colchos, and the latter Eu- 
ropa from Phœnicia to Crete. Argo, Pegaſus, and 
Perſeus's whale, were likewiſe new ſhips of a different 
ſort from the former, which being greatly admired 
by the barbarous and uninſtructed people of thoſe 
times, were tranſlated amongſt the ſtars, in eomme- 
moration of their inventors, and metamorphoſed into 
conſtellations by the poets of their own and of ſucceed- 
ing ages. | 


The chief parts, of which ſhips anciently con- 


ſiſted, were three, viz. the belly, the prow, and the 


ſtern : theſe were again compoſed of other ſmaller 


parts, which ſhall be briefly deſcribed in their order. 


In the deſcription, we chiefly follow Scheffer, who 
hath ſo copiouſly treated this ſubject, and with ſuch 
induſtry and learning collected whatever is neceſſary 
to illuſtrate it, that very little room 1s left for en- 
largement by thoſe who incline to purſue this inveſti- 
Lation. 5 NEL 

1. In the belly, or middle part of the ſhip, there was 
Tpor7is, carina, or the“ keel,“ which was compoſed of 
wood: it was placed at the bottom of the ſhip, bein 
deſigned to cut and glide through the waves, — 
therefore was not broad, but narrow and ſharp; whence 


it may be perceived that not all ſhips, but only the 


Kanga, which ſhips of war were called, whoſe bellies 
were ſtraight and of a ſmall circumference, were pro- 
vided with keels, the reſt having uſually flat bottoms. 
Around the outſide of the keel were fixed pieces of 
wood, to prevent it from being damaged when the ſhip 
was firſt lanched into the water, or afterwards ſtruck 
on any rocks; theſe were called x*>voxz7z, in Latin 
cunei. ary | | 
Next to the keel was rang, the © pump - well, or 


well- room,“ within which was contained the τπ , or 
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« pump; through which water was conveyed out of Ship, 


the ſhip. 5 

After this, there was Jure ewig, or the © ſecond 
keel,“ ſomewhat reſembling what is now called the 
kelſon; it was placed beneath the pump, and called 
ao Cov, xanme, xhuromdor; by ſome it is falſely ſuppo- 


ſed to be the ſame with paxxy, 


Above the pump was an hollow place, called by 
Herodotus 9:an ug vos, by Pollux xvrog and yarpx, be- 
cauſe large and capacious, after the form of a belly; 


by the Latins, reſtudo. This was formed by crooked 


ribs, with which it was ſurrounded, which were pieces 
of wood riſing from the keel upwards, and called b 

Heſychius vt, and by others «on, the belly of 
the ſhip being contained within them: in Latin, coz ; 
and in Engliſh timbers, Upon theſe were placed cer- 


tain planks, which Ariſtophanes calls arf,j, op 
evTepavida, 


Hence proceed we to the mavper, /atera, or © ſidesꝰ 
of the ſhip, which encompaſſed all the former parts 
on both hands; theſe were compoſed of Jarge rafters 
extended from/prow to ſtern, and called Corrie, and 
Counuara, becauſe by them the whole fabric was be- 
girt or ſurrounded, | | : 

In both theſe fides the rowers had their places, call- 
ed 79:x% and d, in Latin for? and tranſtra, placed 
above one another: the loweſt was called Saag, and 
thoſe that laboured therein La the middle dvya, 
and the men Yvy=:; the uppermoſt Nya, whence the 
rowers were termed Ny. In theſe apartments were 
ſpaces through which the rowers put their oars: theſe 
were ſometimes one continued vacuity from one end to 
the other, called ręapt; but more uſually diſtinct holes, 
each of which was deſigned for a fingle oar : theſe 
were ſtiled Tpnare, v“, ag alſo wu, becauſe 
not unlike the eyes of living creatures. All of them 
were by a more general name termed <y%orz, from con- 
taining the oars; but tm ſeems to have been ano- 
ther thing, ſignifying the ſpaces between the banks of 
oars on each fide, where the paſſengers appear to have 
been placed. On the top of all there was a paſſage or 
place to walk, called af, and w %, as joining 
to the Fav, or uppermoſt bank of oars. 

2. Hęopæ, the prow or fore. deck,“ whence it is 
ſometimes called Krone, and commonly diſtinguiſhed 
by other metaphorical titles taken from human faces. 
In ſome ſhips there is mention of two prows, as 
alſo two ſterns; ſuch was Danaus's ſhip adorned by 
Minerva when he fled from Egypt. It was uſual to 
beautify the prow with gold and various ſorts of paint 
and colours: in the primitive times red was moſt in uſe; 
whence Homer's ſhips were commonly dignified with 
the titles of &@:rowangr:, and goiiromapycr, or © reds 
faced:“ the blue likewiſe, or ſky-colour, was frequent- 


ly made uſe of, as bearing a near reſemblance to the 


colour of the ſea; whence we find ſhips called by Ho- 
mer xv«vppo,, by Ariſtophanes xvarcaCoxcr. Several 

other colours were alſo made uſe of; nor were they 

barely varniſhed over with them, but very often an- 

nealed by wax melted in the fire, ſo as neither the ſun 

winds, nor water, were able to deface them. The art 

of doing this was called from the wax «1poypapia, from 

the fire av", which is deſcribed by Vitruvius, and 

mentioned in Ovid. | 5 


"7 Ga 


S 
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Pia coloribus wſtis 


Ceruleam matrem concava puppis habet. 
The painted ſhip with melted wax anneal'd. 
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one another's heads; but their ſeats being placed one Ship. 
behind another, aſcended gradually, like ſtairs. Pio — 
lemy Philopater, urged by a vain-glorious deſire of 
_ exceeding all the world befides in naval architecture, 
is ſaid to have farther enlarged the number of banks 


Shi p. 


—  - —————_—_ 


Had Tethys for its deity 
In theſe colours the various forms of gods, animals, 


plants, &c. were uſually drawn, which were likewiſe 
often added as ornaments to other parts of the ſhips, 
as plainly appears from the Ancient Monuments pre- 
ſented to the world by Bayſius. - 

The ſides of the prow were termed ie, or © wings,“ 
and pa, according to Scheffer, or rather #«prz:; for 
ſince the prow is commonly compared to a human face, 


it will naturally follow that the ſides ſhould be called 


cheeks ; theſe are now called bows by our mariners. 
. ITpuucrn,, the © hind-deck or poop,” ſometimes 


the ſhip : it was of a figure more inclining to round 

than the prow, the extremity of which was ſharp, that 
it might cut the waters; it was alſo built „ N than 

the prow, and was the place where the pilot ſat to 

ſteer: the outer-bending part of it was called erowor, 
anſwering to our term, quarter. 5 

They had various ornaments of ſculpture on the 
prow; as helmets, animals, triumphal wreaths, &c. 
Tue ſtern was more particularly adorned with wings, 
mhields, &c. Sometimes a little maſt was erected where - 

on to hang ribbands of divers colours, which ſerved in- 
ſtead of a flag to diſtinguiſh the ſhip; and a weather- 
cock, to ſignify the: part from whence the wind blew. 
On the extremity of the prow was placed a round 
piece of wood, called the w1vx:s, from its bending ; 
and ſometimes op0axu@r, the © eye“ of the ſhip, be- 
cauſe fixed in the fore-deck; on this was inſcribed the 
name of the ſhip, which was uſually taken from the 
figure painted on the flag. Hence comes the frequent 
mention of ſhips called Pegaſ, Scyllæ, bulls, rams, ti- 
gers, &c. which the poets took the liberty to repreſent 
as living creatures that tranſported their riders from 
one country to another. . 
The whole fabric being completed, it was fortified 
with 
cure the wood from the waters; whence it comes that 
Homer's ſhips are every where mentioned with the e- 
pithet of taza, or & black.” The firſt that made 
uſe of pitch were the inhabitants of Phæacia, ſince call- 
ed Corſica: ſometimes wax was employed in the ſame 
ule, whence Ovid, 
Cerulea ceratas accipit unda rates. 
The azure waves receive the waxy ſhips; 

After all, the ſhip being bedecked with garlands 
and flowers, the mariners alſo adorned' with crowns, 
ſhe was launched into the ſea with loud acchamations 
and other expreſſions of joy; and being purified by a 
prieſt with a lighted torch, an egg and brimſtone, or 
after ſome other manner, was conſecrated to the god 
whoſe image ſhe bore. | | | 

The ſhips of war of the ancients were diſtinguiſhed 
from other kinds of veſſels, by various turrets and ac- 
ceſſions of building, ſome to defend their own ſol- 
diers, and others to annoy the enemy; and from one 
another, in latter ages, by ſeveral degrees or ranks of 
oars, the moſt uſual number of which was four or five, 
which appear not to have been arranged, as fome 
imagine, on the ſame level in different parts of the 


ſhip ; nor yet, as others have ſuppoſed, direQly above 


long. 
called vez, the “ tail,” becauſe the hindmoſt part of 


itch, and ſometimes a mixture of roſin, to ſe- 


to 40, and the ſhip being otherwiſe in equal propor- 
tion, this raiſed her to ſuch an enormous bulk, that 
ſhe appeared at a diſtance like a floating mountain or 
iſ)and and, upon a nearer view, like a prodigious 
caſtle on the ocean, She was 280 cubits. long, 38 
broad, and 48 high, each cubit being 1 Engliſh foot 
52 inches; and carried 400 rowers, 400 ſailors, and: 
3000 ſoldiers. Another which the ſame prince made 
to ſail on the Nile, we are told; was halt a- ſtadium 
Yet thefe were nothing in compariſon with. 
Hiero's ſhip, built under the direction of Archimedes; 
on the ſtructure whereof Moſchion wrote a whole 
volume. There was wood enough employed in it to 
make 50 galleys: it had all the variety of apartments 
of a palace; ſuch as banqueting-rooms, galleries, 


_ gardens, fiſh-ponds, ſtables, mills, baths, and a temple | 


to Venus: it was encompaſſed with an iron rampart, 


eight towers, with walls and bulwarks, furniſhed with 


machines of war, particularly one which threw a 
ſtone of 300 pounds, or a dart 12 cubits long, the 
ſpace of half a mile, with many other particulars re- 
lated by Athenzus. But theſe, and all ſuch. mon- 
ſtrous fabrics, ſerved only for ſhow and oftentation ;. 
being rendered by their vaſt bulk unwieldy and unfit 


for ſervice. Athenzus informs us, the common names 
they were known by, were Cyclades, or Ætna, i. e. 


“ jiſlands, or mountains,” to which they ſeemed nearly 
equal in bigneſs; confifting, as ſome report, of as 
many materials as would have compoſed 50 triremes, 


or ſhips of three banks. 


A modern ſhip. is undoubtedly the nobleſt machine 
that ever was invented; and conſiſts of ſo many parts, 
that it would require a whole volume to defcribe it 
minutely. However, we ſhall endeavour to ſatisfy 


the reader more fully on this head, as it is an article 


of the utmoſt importance. - 

The plans, elevations, and fect ions, uſed in the con- 
ſtruction of a ſhip; the principal pieces of which ſhe. 
is compoſed ; and the qualities requiſite to anſwer the 
ſeveral- purpoſes of navigation, are deſcribed, or re- 
ferred to, in SH1P-BUILDING, Part I.; and the applica- 
tion of this theory to practice, is treated in Part II. 

The machinery and furniture with which ſhe is 
equipped, are variouſly diffuſed throughout this work. 
See MasrT, Sit, Yard, Riccinc, AncnoR, &c. 

The qualities by which the is enabled to encounter 
a tempeſtuous ſea, are treated in the article BALLAS TCA 
and Tim; and her ſeveral movements therein, are 
explained under NAviGATION, - Dir r, SAILING, 


. Tacxing, LEeway, PrtTcninG, and RoLtinG. 


Confidered as a moveable fortreſs, or citadel, her mi- 
tary operations are deſcribed in NAvAL Tadics. 

To give a collective illuſtration of the ſubjeQ, we have 
exhibited, in Plate CCLXIII. a repreſentation of a 


firſt-rate ſhip of war, with all her maſts, yards, and 


rigging erect, and the ſeveral ſails furled to their re- 
ſpective yards and ſtays ; and, in Plate CCLXIV. a: 
ſection of the ſame, ſhewing the inſide thereof, 


Exel 4s 
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ExrIAxATiox of Plate CCLXIII. 

Parts of the hull. A, the cat - head; B, the ſore - 
chains; C, the main- chains; D, the mizzen chains; 
E, the entering port; F, the hawſe holes; G, the 
poop lanterns; H, the cheſs-tree; I, the head; K, 
the ſtern. 1 85 | | | | 

L, The bowſprit. 1, 2, Yard and fail. 3, Gam- 
mening. 4, Horfe. 5, Bob ſtay. 6; Sprit-ſail ſheets, 
7, Pendants. 8, Braces and pendants. 9, Halliards. 
10, Lifts. 11, Clew-lines. 12, Sprit-fail horſes. 
13, Bunt-lines. 14, Standing lifts. 15, Sprit-ſail 
top. 16, Flying jib boom. 17, Flying jib ſtay and 
fail. 18, Halliards. 19, Sheets. 20, Horſes. 

M, The ſprit-ſail top-maſt. 21, Shrouds. 22, 23, 
Yard and ſail. 24, Sheet. 25, Lifts. 
and pendants. 27, Cap. 28, Jack-ſtaff, 29, Truck. 
30, Jack flag. | „ 
N, The fore - maſt. 31, Runner and tackle. 32, 
33, Shrouds. 34, Laniards. 35, Stay and laniard. 
36, Preventer- ſtay and laniard. 37, Woolding the 
maſt. 38, Yard and fail. 39, Horſes. 40, Top. 
41, Crow-foot. 42, Jeers. 43, Yard tackles. 44, 
Lifts. 45, Braces and pendants. 46, Sheets. 47, 
Fore tacks. 48, Bow-lines and bridles. 49, Fore 
bunt-lines. 50, Fore leech- lines. 51, Fore top rops. 
52, Puttock ſhrouds. e NES: 
O, The fore top-maſt. 53, 54, Shrouds and lani- 
ards. 55, Yard and ſail. 56, Stay and fail. 57, 
Runner. 58, Back ſtays. 59. Halliards. 60, Lifts. 
G1, Braces and pendants. 62, Horſes. 63, Clew- 
lines. 64, Bow-lines and bridles. 65, Reef. tackles. 

66, Sheets. 67, Bunt-lines. 68, Croſs-trees. 69, 


ap. | | 
P, The fore top-gallant maſt. 70, 91, Shrouds 
and laniards. 72, Yard and fail. 73, Back ſtays. 
74, Stay. 75, Lifts. 76, Clew-lines. 77, Braces 
and pendants. 78, Bow-lines and bridles. Fla 
ſtaff. 80, Truck. 81, Flag - ſtaff ſtay. 82, Flag + 
lord high-admiral. h | 


The main maſt. 83, 84, tl 8, 1 


niards. 86, Runner and tackle. 87, Pendant of the 
ornet. 88, Guy of ditto. 89, Sail of ditto. 9o, 
tay. gt. Preventer-ſtay, 92, Stay tackle. 93, 


Woolding the maſt. 94, Jeers. 95, Yard tackles. 
96, Lifts. 97, Braces and pendants. 98, Horſes. 
99, Sheets. 100, Tacks. 101, Bow-lines and 
bridles. 102, Crow. foot. 103, Top rope. 104, 
Top. 105, Bunt - lines. 106, Leech - lines. 107, 
Yard and fail. | ks RA 

R, The main top-maſt. ro8, 169, Shrouds and 
laniards. 110, Yard and fail. 111, 
112, Back-ftays. 113, Stay. 114, Stay fail and ſtay 


halliards. 115, Runncts. 116, Halliards. 117, Lifts. 


I18, Clew-lines. 119, Braces and pendants. 120, 
Horſes. 121, Sheets. 

123, Bunt-lines. 124, Reef. tackles. 125, Croſs trees. 
x26, Cap. | 


8, The main top-gallant maſt. 129, 128, Shrouds 


and laniards. 129, Yard and fail. 130, Back ſtays. 
131, Stay. 132, Stay-ſail and halliards.. 133, Lifts. 
134, Braces and pendants. 135, Bow-lines and 
bridles. 136, Clew-lines. 137, Flag ſtaff. 138, Truck. 
139, Flag-ſtaff tay. 140, Flag ſtandard. | 

T, The mizen maſt. 141, 142, Shrouds and la- 
niards. 143, Pendants and burtons. 144, Yard and 


26, Braces 


11, The bulk head, forward. 


uttock ſhronds. . 


122, Bow-lines and bridles.. 
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ſail. 145, Crow foot. 146. Sheet. 24, Pendant- 


151, Derric and ſpann. 152, Top. 153, Croſs jack 
yard, 154, Croſs jack lifts. 155, Croſs jack braces. 
156, Croſs jack ſlings. 

V, The mizen top-maſt. 157, 158, Shrouds and 
laniards. 159, Yard and ſail. 160, Back flays. 16r, 
Stay. 162, Halliards. 163, Lifts. 164, Braces 
and pendants. 165, Bow-lines and bridles. 166, 
Sheets. 167, Clew-lines. 168, Stay-ſail. 
Croſs trees. 170, Cap. 171, Flag ſtaff. 172, Flag 
ſtaff ſtay. 173, Truck. 174, Flag union. 175, En- 
fign ſtaff. 176, Truck. 177, Enſign. 178, Poop 
ladder. 179, Bower cable. 

Thus have we pointed out the external parts; maſts, 
rigging, & c. an account of all which may be ſeen un- 


der their reſpective articles Masr, Hurt, Rorz, 


Rupp, &c. Hs 

| ExyLANnATION of Plate CCLXIV. 

Which repreſents the ſection of a firſt-rate man of 
war, ſhowing its various timbers and apartments. 

A is the head; containing, 1, The ftem. 2. The 
knee of the head, or cut water. 3, The lower and 
upper cheek.' 4, The tail-board. 5, The 
6, The gratings. 7, The brackets. 8, The falſe 
ſtem. 9, The breaſt hooks. 10, The hauſe hole. 


13, The cat-book. 14, Neceſſary ſeats. 
manger within board. 16, The bowſprit. 
B, Upon the forecaſtle. 17, The gratings. 18, The 
partners of the fore maſt. 19, The gun wale. 
The belfry. 21, The funnel for the ſmoke. 22, 'The 
gangway going off the forecaſtle. 23, The forecaſtle 
uns. 
4 C, In the forecaſtle. 
head; forward. 25, The officers cabins. 
ſtair-caſe, 27, The fore top-ſail ſheet bits. 28, The 
beams. 29, The car hnes. 3 

D, The middle gun - deck, forward. 30, The fore- 
jeer bits. 31, The oven and furnace of copper. 32, 

he captain's cook - room. 33, The ladder, or way up 
into the forecaſtle. 

E, The lower gun-deck, forward. 34, The knees 
fore and aft. 35, The ſpirketings, or the firſt ftreak - 
next to each deck ; the next under the beams being 
called clamps. 36, The beams of the middle gun- 
deck fore and aft. 37, The car-lines of the middle 
gun-deck, fore and aft. 38, The fore bits. 39, The 
after, or main bits. 40, The hatchway to the gun-- 
ner's and boatſwain's ſtore - rooms. 41, The jeer cap- 
ſton. 15 1 ä | | 

F, The orlap. 42, 43, 44, The gunner's, boat- 
ſwain's, and carpenter's ftore-rooms. 45, The beams 
of the lower gun-deck. 46, 47, The pillars and the 
riders, fore and aft. 48, The bulk-head of the ſtore- 
rooms. =. 

G. The hold. 49, 50, 51, The foot-hook rider, 
the floor-rider, and the ſtandard, fore and aft. 52, The 
pillars. 53, The ſtep of the fore maſt. 54, The kel- 
on, or falſe keel, and dead riſing. 55, The dead 
wood. DE | 7 
H, A+midſhips in the hold. 56, The floor timbers. . 


15, The 


37 The keel. 58, The well. 59. The chain pump. | 


60, The ſtep of the main maſt. 61, 62, Beams and 
car · lines of the orlop, fore and aft. 
$- 


169, 


figure. 


12, The cat-head.. 
20 


24, The door of the bulk. 


Ship. 


lines. 148, Peck brails. 149, Stay-ſail. 150, Stay, 


— —————— —— — —— —— 


. 
2 


Snip - 


8 chief. gh, 


 whip-ſtaff, commanding the tiller. 
| Rair-caſe down to the lower gun-deck. | 
V, Several officers cabins abaft the main maſt, where 


made for the wounded in time of ſervice. 


oO na. 

I, The orlop a- midſhips. 63, The cable tire. 64, 
The main hatchway. PE | 

K, The lower gun-deck a-midſhips. 65, The lad- 

der leading up to the middle gun-deck. 66, The lower 


tire or ports. | 
L, The middle gun-deck a-midſhips. 67, The 


middle tire ports. 68, The entering port. 69. The 


70, Twiſted pillars or ſtantions. 71, 


main jeer bits. 
73, The ladder 


The capſtan. 72, The gratings. 
leading to the upper deck. | 
M, The upper gun-deck a-midſhips. 74, The main 


_ tbp-ſail ſheet bits. 75, The upper partners of the main 


maſt, 76, The gallows on which ſpare top-maſts, 


Ke. are laid. 77, The fore ſheet blocks. 78, The 


rennets. 79, The gun wale. 80, The upper gratings. 
81, The drift brackets. 82, The piſs dale. 83, The 
capſton pall. | PC „„ 

N, Abaft the main maſt. 84, The gang - way off 
the quarter- deck. 85. The bulkhead of the coach. 
86, The ſtair-caſe down to the middle gun- deck. 


87, The beams of the upper deck. 88, The gratings 


about the main-maſt, 89, The coach, or council - 
chamber. go, The ſtair- caſe up to the quarter - deck. 

O, The quarter-deck. 91, The beams. 92, The 
car-lines. 93, The partners of the mizen maſt, 94, 


The gangway up to the poop. 95, The bulk-head of 
the cuddy. | | 


P, The. poop. 96, The trumpeter's cabin. 97, The 
:tafferel. 2 | 1 

.Q, The. captain- lieutenant's cabin. 

R, The cuddy, uſually divided for the maſter and 
ſecretary's officers. | 5 | 

.S, The ftate-room, out of which is made the bed- 
chamber, and other conveniences for the commander 
„The entrance into the gallery. 99, The 
too, The ftern-lights 


-bulk-head of the great cabin. 
and after galleries. | 

T, 'The ward-room, allotted for the lieutenants and 
land- officers. 101, The lower gallery. 102, The 
ſteerage and bulk-head of the ward-room. 103, The 


the ſoldiers generally keep guard. 
W, The gun-room. 
the rudder. 106, The rudder. 107, The'ftern-poſt. 
108, The tiller-tranſom. 109, The ſeveral tranſoms, 
viz. I, 2, 3, 4, 5- 110, The gun- room ports, or 
ftern-chaſe. 111, The bread - room ſcuttle, out of the 
gun- room. 112, The main capſtan. 113, The pall 
of the capſtan, 114, The partner. 115, The bulk- 
head of the bread- room. es | 
X, The bread-room, Y, The fteward's room, 
where all proviſions are weighed and ſerved out. Z, 
The cock-pit, where are ſubdiviſions for the purſer, 
the ſurgeon, and his mates. | 


104, The after. 


TI 8734 1 


105, The tiller commanding 


— 


AA, The platform, or orlop, where proviſion is 


116, The 
117, The ftep of the mi- 
zen maſt. 115, The kelſon, or falſe keel. 119, The 
dead - wood, or rifing. | 5 
Different Kinds of Snirs. All ſhips at firſt were of 
the ſame form, whatever uſes they were deſigned for; 
but the various ends of navigation, ſome of which were 


hold abaft the main · maſt. 


ECT 
better anſwered by one form, ſome by another, ſoon 
gore occaſion to build and fit out ſhips, not only dif. 
erent in bigneſs, but alſo in their conſtruction and 
rigging: and as trade gave occafion to the fitting, out 
large fleets of different kinds of merchant-ſhips; fo 
ſhips of war became neceſlary to preſerve them to their 
Juſt proprietors. © _ 7 34 | | 
Sues of Mar, are veſſels properly equipped with 


artillery, ammunition, and all the neceſſary martial 


weapons and inftruments for attack or defence. They 


are diſtinguiſhed from each other by their ſeveral ranks. 


or claſſes. See Rare. | 2 
DHIP of the Line, is uſually applied to all men of 


war mounting 60 guns and upwards. Of late, how- 


ever, our fifty-gun ſhips have been formed ſufficiently 
ſtrong to. carry the ſame metal as thoſe of 60; and 
accordingly may fall into the line in caſes of neceſſity. 
See Navar Tactics, Sea. II. IR 
Armed Sur. See ARMED Ship, 2 J 
Hoſpital Snir, a veſſel fitted up to attend on a fleet 
of men of war, and receive their fick or wounded ; for 
which purpoſe her decks ſhould be higb, and her ports 
ſufficiently large. Her cables ought alſo to run upon 
the upper deck, to the end that the beds or cradles 
may be more commodioufly placed between decks, and 


ww 


admit a free paſſage of the air, to diſperſe that which 


is offenſive or corrupted. . _ 0 
Merchant Suir, a veſſel employed in commerce, to 

carry commodities of various ſorts from one port to 

another. | Hay | OM 


Merchant ſhips are eftimated by their burden ;"that 


is, by the number of tons they bear, each ton reckon- 
ed at 2000 Ib. weight; this eftimate being made by 
gauging the hold, which is the proper place of load- 
ing.— The largeſt merchant-ſhips are thoſe employed 


by the different European companies of merchants who 
trade to the Eaſt Indies. They are in general ſome- 
what larger than our forty · gun ſhips : they are mounted 


with twenty caunon on their upper-deck, which are 


nine-pounders, and fix on their quarter-deck, which 
are ſix-pounders. 1 : 2 | 
Private Sule of Wat. See PrivaTEER. 


Store- Shir, a veſſel employed to carry artillery or 
naval ſtores for the uſe of a fleet, fortreſs, or garri- 


ſon. Eb 2 : 

Tranſport Suir, is generally uſed to conduct troops 

from one place to another. 5 
Beſides thoſe mentioned above, there are other forms; 


the principal of which we have collected into one point 


of view in Plate CCLXV. ſo that the reader who is 
unacquainted with marine affairs may the more eaſily 
perceive their diſtinguiſhing characters, which are alſo 
more particularly deſcribed under their reſpective ar- 
ticles, . : 
In the different kinds of ſhips referred to above, and 
diſtinguiſhed from each other by their ſize or figure, 
we have only conſidered thoſe which are moſt common 
in European nations, where the marine art has re- 
ceived the greateſt improvements. So far is apparently 
conſiſtent with the views of utility. To give a cir- 
cumftantial account of the various ſpecies of ſhips em- 
ployed in different nations, beſides being an almoſt 
endleſs taſk, would be of little ſervice except to gra- 
tify an uſeleſs curioſity, | , 
'' 
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Ship» 


WS - 


-—— perſon, or put any thing aboard-ſhip : Or paſſively, to 


receive any thing into a ſhip ; as, We ſhipped a heavy 
ſea at three o'clock in the morning. 


8s HIP. B U 


HIP. Bube may be defined, The manner of 
8 conſtructing ſhips, or the work itſelf; as diſtin» 


guiſhed from By Wl ] 
conſi dered as the theory or art of delineating ſhips on 


[ $135 J 


. wa JO is either uſed aQively; as, to embark any 


AVAL ARCHITECTURE, Which may be 


8. 1 : 
To Snir, alſo implies to fix any thing in its place; 
as, to ſhip the oars, i. e. to fix them in their row- 


locke. To ſhip the ſwivel- guns, is to fix them in their 
fockets, ke. 54 


ILDING. 


a plane. The latter was referred to this place, that 
we might avoid the impropriety of giving the theory 
and practice under different articles. 


Pair I. ART or D ELIN EATIN OG SHIPS ow a PLANE. 


Alx edifices, whether civil or military, are known 
to be erected in conſequence of certain eſtabliſhed 
plans, which have been previouſly altered or improved 
till they have arrived at the deſired point of perfection. 
The conſtruction of ſhips appears alſo to require at 
leaft as much correctneſs and preciſion as the buildings 


which are founded upon terra firma : it is therefore 


abſolutely neceſſary that the mechanical ſkill of the 


ſhipwright ſhould be aſſiſted by plans and ſections, 


which have been drawn with all poſſible exactneſs, ex- 
amined by proper calculations, and ſubmitted to the 
molt accurate ſcrutiny. 


Naval architecture may be diſtinguiſhed into three 
principal parts. WL | i 
Firſt, To give the ſhip ſuch an exterior form as may 
be moſt ſuitable to the ſervice for which lhe is de- 
ſigned. - TY | A 
Secondly, 'To give the various pieces of a ſhip their 
proper figures ; to aſſemble and unite them into a 
firm compact frame, ſo that by their combination 
and diſpoſition they may form a ſolid fabric, ſufficient 
to anſwer all the purpoſes for which it is intended. 
And, | | 
Thirdly, To provide convenient accommodations 
for the officers and crew, as well as ſuitable apartments 
for the cargo, furniture, provifions, artillery, and am- 
munition. | . x 
The exterior figure of a ſhip may be divided into the 
bottom and upper works. Fo 
The bottom, or quick- work, contains what is term- 


ed the hold, and which is under water when the ſhip is 


laden. The upper works, called alſo the dead. work, 
comprehend all that part which is uſually above the 
* when the ſhip is laden. | | 
"he figure of the bottom is therefore determined by 
the qualities which are neceſſary for the veſſel, and 
conformable to the ſervice for which ſhe 18 propoſed. 
The limits of our deſign will not admit of a minute 
deſcription and enumeration of all the pieces of timber 


whic! enter into the conſtruction of a ſhip, nor of a. 


particular deſcription of their aſſemblage and union, 
or the manner in, which they reciprocally contribute 
to the ſolidity of thoſe floating citadels, It neverthe- 


leſs appears neceſſary to give a general idea. of the uſe, 


figure, and ſtation of the principal pieces, to thoſe 
who are entirely unacquainted with the ſubject. As 
our definitions will be greatly illuſtrated by the proper 
figures, we have annexed to this article a plate, which. 
comprehends ſome of the moſt material dravghts, as 


well as a repreſentation of the principal pieces em- 
ployed in naval architeQure. | 


1 is uſual among ſhipwrights to delineate three ſe- 
veral draughts. | | 
Firft, The whole length of the ſhip is repreſented 


according to. a fide-view, perpendicular to the keel, 


and is termed the plane if elevation, or /heer-draught. 


Plate CCXLVI. fig. 1. . 

Second, The ſhip is exhibited according to an end- 
view, and {tripped of her planks, ſo as to preſent the 
outlines of the principal timbers ; and this is properly 
termed the plane of projedtion, or the vertical plane of 
the timbers, (fig. 4.) becauſe it ſhows the projection 
of their frames relatively to each other.. ; 
Third, It is not ſufficient to have the vertical curves 


of the bottom in different places, for a diſtin idea of 


the horizontal curves is alſo equally neceſſary and uſe- 
ful: this is obtained by means of water-lines, traced 


upon what is called the horizontal plane, (fig. 2.) 


In this dravght the curves of the tranſoms called the 
reund- aſt is alſo marked, and ſometimes the breadth 
and thickneſs of the timbers. 8 

The plane of elevation (fig. 1.) determines the 
length and depth of the keel; the difference of the 


draughts of water; the length and projection, or rake, . 
of the ſtem and ſtern- poſt; the poſition of the mid- 


ſhip-frame upon the keel, together with that of the 


principal frames afore and abaft; the load-water line; 


the wales ; the dimenſions and: fitvations of the gun- 


ports; the projection of the rails of the head and ſtern- 
gallery; with the ſtations of the maſts and channels. 

This draught, however, conveys no idea of the ver- 
tical curve of the ribs or timbers ; for as their projec- 
tion will be only repreſented in a plane elevated upon 


the length of. the keel, they will. appear in this direc- 
tion-no otherwiſe. than. as ſtraight lines. To perceive 


theſe curves accurately, they mult be regarded in ano- 


ther point of view ; which will repreſent their projec- 
tion upon a. vertical plane, ſuppoſed to cut the keel at 


right angles in the place where the ſhip is broadeſt. 
For as all ſhips are broader near the middle of their 
length than towards the extremities, it is evident that 


the timbers are more extended in proportion. The 
moſt capacious of theſe repreſents what is. called the 
mid/hip-frame 5 and upon the area of this frame is de- 
lineated the projection of all the others. 


Thus the plane of projection limits the different 


breadths of a ſhip in various points of her length, and 
exhibits the outline of the timbers reſpectively to tack | 
| | other 


Ship. 
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other as they are ereQed upon the keel. According- 
ly, this draught ought to preſent a variety of ſections 


of the ſhip in different places of her length, and al. 
ways perpendicular to the ſurface of the water; ſo 
that the eye of the obſerver, when placed in what may 
be properly termed the axis of the ſhip, may perceive 
the ſeveral ſections at one glance; that is to ſay, when 
looking full on the ſtem from before the ſhip , he ſhall 


* diſcover the fore-rtimbers; and when looking from be- 


hind, directly on the ſtern, he ſhall perceive the form 
of the after-timbers. See Plate of STzrN, fig. 2. 3. 
at the article SrERN; in both of which figures the 
ſections of the inferior timbers are expreſſed by cur- 
ved black lines drawn upon the area of the midſhip- 
frame, which is already deſeribed to be a plane eleva- 
ted perpendicularly upon the keel at the extreme 
breadth of the veſſel, See Mipsnie- Frame. 

To form a juſt idea of this plane, therefore, we 
ought to ſuppoſe a ſhip reſting upon the ſtocks, in the 
ſame poſition as when afloat upon the water. Thus a 


variety of black vertical lines may be drawn at equal 


diſtances upon the bottom, which is white, to form 
different outlines of the ſhip correſponding to the tim- 


bers wirhin. It is to be obſerved, that the faſhion of 


the inferior timbers muſt conform to the figure of the 
midſhip-frame, which is placed in the fulleſt part of 
the ſhip; and as the planes of all the other timbers di - 
miniſh in a certain progreſſion as they approach the 
ſtem and ſtern, they are properly delineated on the 


plane of the midſhip-frame, which alſo repreſents the ' 


depth of the keel and length of the midſhip-beam. 

As the two ſides of a ſhip onght to be exactly alike, 
it is judged ſufficient to repreſent the ſections of the 
fore-part of the ſhip on the left fide, and thoſe in the 
after · part on the right fide, ſo as to perceive all the 

ſections, as well afore as abaft, upon one plane. See 
Plate CCLXVI. fig. 4. 

However neceſſary it may be to underſtand preciſely 
the vertical curves of the bottom, it is no leſs requiſite 
to have a juſt idea of thoſe which are horizontal. 

The horizontal, or floor-plane, is that upon which 
the whole frame is erected, and will be more clearly 
underſtood by previouſly deſcribing the water - lines and 
ribbands of which it is compoſed. 

When a ſhip floats upon the ſtream, it is evident 
that her upper works will be ſeparated from the bot- 
tom by the ſurface of the water, which will according - 


ly deſcribe an imaginary horizontal line upon the bot- 


tom from the ſtem to the ſtern- poſt. 

The moſt elevated of thoſe lines is termed the had 
water · line, which is ſuppoſed to be drawn by the ſur- 
face of the water on the upper part of the bottom, 
when ſhe is ſufficiently laden for a ſea- voyage. For if 
we ſuppoſe this ſurface a rule, and thereby deſcribe 
a correſponding black line along the veſſel's bottom, 
that line will be diſtinguiſned upon the bottom, which 
is white, and repreſent what is called the load water- 
line. | | 

If the ſhip is lightened of any part of her lading, 
and preſerves the ſame difference in her dravght of wa- 
ter at the two ends; or, what 1s the ſame thing, if ſhe 
is lightened fo as to preſerve the ſame equilibrium of 
the keel with regard to the ſurface of the water, it is 
evident that ſhe will riſe higher out of the water, ſo 
that the black line already deſcribed will be elevatcd 


above it; and another black line may be delineated 
upon the bottom, cloſe 'to the ſurface of the water, 
which will exhibit a ſecond water-line parallel to the 
firſt, but nearer the keel in, proportion to the number 
of feet which the ſhip has riſen, ; 
Thus by lightening a ſhip gradually, and at the 
ſame time preſerving the direction of her keel, or the 


angle which the keel makes with the ſurface of the 
-water, a variety of water-lines may be drawn parallel 
to each other and to the load water-line. 
ther illuſtration of theſe lines in the article WaTzs- 


See a far- 


LINE, - 
The ribands are likewiſe of great utility in ſhip- 


building; they are narrow and flexible planks placed 
on the bottom at different heights, ſo as to form a ſort 
of mould for ſtationing the inferior timbers between 
the principal ones. 
inaſmuch as the latter have only one curve, which is 


They differ from the water - lines, 


horizontal; whereas the ribbands, beſides their hori- 
zontal one, have a vertical curve. To convey a juſt 
idea of theſe curves, which eannot be repreſented on 
one draught at their full length, without an oblique 
ſection of the ſhip's length, it will be neceſſary to have 
recourſe to two planes; that of the elevation, which 
exhibits their vertical curve; and to the floor - plane, 
upon which the horizontal eurve is expreſſed. See 
RI BAND, and TinBER. | | 

Theſe different lines are extremely uſeful in exhibi- 
ting the various curves of a ſhip's bottom, that as they 
are gradually diminiſhed, their uniformity or irregula- 


"rity may be diſcovered by the ſkilful artiſt. 15 


The qualities required in a ſhip ought to determine 
the figure of the bottom. A ſhip of war, therefore, 
ſhould be able to ſail ſwiftly, and carry her lower tier 
of puns ſufficiently out of the water; otherwiſe a ſmall 
ſhip will have the advantage of a large one, inaſmuch 


as the latter cannot open ker lower battery in a freſh 
ſide-wind without being expoſed to extreme danger by 


receiving a great quantity of water in at her ports be- 
tween decks. A merchant-ſhip ovght to contain .a 
large cargo of merchant-goods, and be navigated with 
few hands: And both ſhould be able to carry fail 
firmly; fteer well; drive little to leeward; and ſuſtain 
the ſhocks of the ſea without being violently ſtrained, = 
The firſt thing to be eftabliſhed in the draught of a 
ſhip is ber length ; and as a ſhip of war, according to 
her rate, is furniſhed with a certain number of cannon, 
which are placed in battery on her decks, it is neceſ- 
ſary that a ſufficient diſtance fhould be left between 
their ports to work the guns with facility; and parti- 
cularly to leave ſpace enough between the foremoſt 
gun and the ſtem, and between the aftmoſt gun and 
the ſtern-poſt on each ſide, on account of the arching 
or inward curve of the ſhip toward her extremities. | 
When the length of a ſhip is determined, it is uſual 
to fix her breadth by the dimenſions of the midſhip- 
beam. On this occaſion the ſhipwrights, for the moſt 
part, are conducted by rules founded on their own ob- 
ſervation; for having remarked, that ſome veſſels, 
which by repeated experience have been found to an- 
ſwer all the purpoſes of navigation, have a certain 


breadth in proportion ta their length, they have in- 


ferred that it would be improper to depayt: from this 
proportion: but as other ſhips have been enn 
e witl 
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with different breadtls, which were equally perfect, a 
variety of different general rules have been adopted by 
theſe artiſts ; who are accordingly divided in their opi- 
nions about the breadth which ought to be aſſigned to 
a ſhip relatively with her length, whillt each one pro- 
duces reaſons and experience in ſupport of his own 
ſtandard. Thoſe who would diminiſh the breadth, al- 
lege, 1. That a narrow veſſel meets with-Teſs reſiſtance 
io paſſing through the water: 2dly, That by increafing 
the length ſhe will drive leſs to leeward: zdly, That, 
according to this principle, the water-lines will be 
more conveniently formed to divide the fluid: 4thly, 
That a long and narrow ſhip will require lefs fail to 
advance ſwiftly ; that her maſts will be lower, and 
her rigging lighter ; and, by conſequence, the ſeamen 
leſs fatigued with managing the fails, &c. Thoſe, on 
the contrary, who would enlarge the breadth, pretend, 
if, That this form is better fitted to preſerve a good 
battery of guns: 2dly, That there will be more room 
to work the guns conveniently : 3dly, That, by car- 
Tying more ſail, the ſhip will be enabled to run faſter; 
or, that this quality will at leaft overbalance the ad- 
vantage which the others have of more eafily dividing 
the fluid: 4thly, That being broader at the load-water 
line, or place where the ſurface of the water deſcribes 
a line round the bottom, they will admit of being 
very narrow on the floor, particularly towards the ex- 


tremities: And, 5thly, That a broad veſſel will more 


readily riſe upon the waves than a narrow one. From 
ſuch oppoſite principles has reſulted that variety of 
ſtandards adopted by different ſhipwrights. 

It has been remarked above, that a ſhip of war 
muſt carry her lower tier of cannon high enough. above 
the water, otherwiſe a great ſhip which cannet open 
her lower battery, when ſailing with a freſh fide-wind, 
may be taken by a ſmall one that can make uſe of her 
cannon. TOE f 

A ſhip ſhould be duly poiſed, ſo as not to dive or 
pitch heavily, but go ſmeoth and eaſy through the 
water, riſing to the waves when they run high and 
the ſhip has reduced her fail to the ftorm ; otherwiſe 
they will break aboard, and ſtrain the decks or carry 
away the boats; the maſts are likewiſe in great dan- 
ger from the ſame cauſe. | | 

A ſhip ſhould fail well when large and before the 
wind, but chiefly cloſe-hauled, or with a ſide- wind, 
and her fails ſharp-trimmed, and then not fall off to 
the leeward. 45 EO. 

Now, the great difficulty lies in uniting ſo many 
difterent qualities in one ſhip; which ſeems to be nearly 
impoſſible : the whole art,, therefore, conſiſts in form- 
ing the body in ſuch a manner that none of theſe qua- 
lities ſhould be entirely deftroyed, and in giving a pre- 
terence to that which is chiefly required in the parti- 
cular fervice for which the veſſel is deſigned. We fhall 
briefly ſhow the poſſibility of uniting them all in one 
ſhip, that each of them may be eafily diſcerned : when 
it happens otherwiſe, the fault muſt lie in the builder, 
who has not applied himſelf to ſtudy the fundamental 
rules and principles of his art. 

To make a ſhip carry a good ſail. A flat floor- 
timber, and ſomewhat long, or the lower futtock 
pretty round, a ſtraight upper futtock, the top-timber 
to throw the breadth out aloft; at any rate, to catry 
ler main breadth as high as the lower deck, Now, if 

Vorl. X. 1 8 


, 


the rigging be well adapted to ſuch a body, and the 


upper works lightened as much as poſlible, ſo that 
they all concur to lower the centre of gravity, there 
will be no room to doubt of her carrying a good fail, 
To make a ſhip ſteer well, and anſwer the helm 
quickly. If the faſhion-pieces be well formed, the 
tuck, or ſpreading parts under the ſtern, carried pretty 
high, the midſhip-frame well forward, a conſiderable 
difference in the draught of water abaft more than be- 
afore, a great rake forward and none abaft, a ſnu 
quarter-deck and fore-ealtle; all theſe will make a ſhip 
we well, A ſhip which fails well will certainly ſteer 
well. N | 5 
To make a ſhip carry her guns well out of the wa- 
ter. A long floor-timber, and not of great rifing ; a 
very full midſhip-frame, and low tuck, with light up- 
per works. | . 


To make a ſhip go ſmoothly through the water 


without pitching hard. A long keel, a long floor, 


not to riſe too high afore and abaft; but the area or 
ſpace continued in the fore - body, according to the re- 
ſpective weights they are to carry; all theſe are neceſ- 
E by make a ſhip go ſmoothly through the water. 

To make a ſhip keep a good wind, and drive little 
to the leeward. A good length by the keel; not too 
broad, but pretty deep in the hold, which will occaſion 
her to have a ſhort floor-timber and a great riſing. As 


ſuch a ſhip will meet with great reſiſtance in the water 


going over the broadfide, and little when going ahead, 
ſhe will not fall much to the leeward. 
Now, ſome builders imagine it is impoſſible to make 
a ſhip carry her guns well, bear a good fail, and be 
a prime ſailer; becauſe it would require a very full 
bottom to gain the firſt two qualities, whereas a ſharp 
ſhip will anfwer better for the latter: but when it is- 
confidered that a full ſhip will carry a great deal more 


ſail than a ſharp one, a good artiſt may ſo form the 


body, as to have all theſe three good qualities, and 
alſo ſteer well. 85 | 


We ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the principal pieces 
of which a ſhip is compoſed, and to explain the prin- 
cipal draughts uſed in the conſtruction thereof. 


As the ſeveral lines exhibited in the planes of Kern : 


tion, projection, &c. will be rendered more intelligi- 
ble by a previobs account of thoſe pieces, it may not 
be improper to begin with reciting their names, and 


giving a ſummary deſcription of their uſes and ſtations. | 


They are for the moſt part repreſented according to 
the order of their diſpoſition in that part of Plate 


_ CCL-XVI. which is termed pieces of rhe hull. 


A. The pieces which compoſe the keel, to be ſe- 
curely bolted together, and clinched, 

B. The ſteru- poſt, which is tenanted into the keel, 
and connected to it by a knee, G. It ſupports the 
rudder, and unites the ſides of the ſhip abaft. 

C. The ftem, which is compoſed of two pieces 
ſcarfed together: it is an arching piece of timber, in- 


to which the ſhip's fides are united forwards. 


D. The beams, which are uſed to ſupport the decks, 
and confine the fides to their proper diſtance. | 
E. The falſe poſt, which ferves to augment the 
breadth of the ftern-poſt, being alſo tenanted into the 


keel. 


F. The knees which connec the beams to the ſides. 
| 40 ; G. The 
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and from theſe dimenſions the ſhipwright is to form Plate 


G. The knee of the ſtern · poſt, which unites it to 


CCLXVI. the keel. 


bg. 3. 


H. The apron, in two pieces: it is fayed on the 
inſide of the ſtem, to ſupport the ſcarf thereof; for 
which reaſon the ſcarf of the former muſt be at ſome 
diſtance from that of the latter. 

I. The ſtemſon, in two pieces, to reinforce the ſcarf 
of the apron. 

K. The wing-tranſom : it is fayed acroſs the ſtem- 


; | poſt, and bolted ſo the head of it, having its two ends 


* 


let into the faſhion - pieces. 


L. The deck-tranſom, parallel to the wing-tranſom, 
and ſecured in the ſame manner. 

MN. The lower tranſoms. i 

O. The fefhion- piece on one ſide; the heel of it is 
connected with the dead- wood, and the head is ſecured 
to the wing-tranſom, 


P. The top-timbers, or upper parts of the faſhion- 


pieces. 


Q. The knees, which faſhion-the tranſoms to the 


hip! s fide, 


R. The breaſt-hooks, in the hold; they are fayed 
acroſs the ſtem, to ſtrengthen the fore-part of the ſhip. 


S. The breaſt-hooks of the deck : they are placed 

1mmediately above the former, and uſed for the ſame 
1 

T. The rudder, which is joined to the ſtern- poſt by 


binges, and ſerves to direct the ſhip's courſe. 


U. The floor-timbers; they are laid acroſs the keel, 
to which they are firmly bolted. _ 

V. The lower futtocks, and,. PS 

W. The top-timbers, which are all united to the 
floor-timbers, forming a frame that reaches from the 
keel to the top of the fide. 


X. The pieces which compoſe che kelſon: they are 


ſcarfed together like the keel- pieces, and placed over 
the middle of the floor-timbers, upon each of which 
they are ſcored about an inch and a half, as exhibited 
by the notches. 

Y. The ſeveral pieces of the knee of the head ; the 
lower part of which is fayed to the ſtem; the beel be- 
ing ſcarfed to the fore-foot. 


Z. The cheeks of the head or knees, which conc | 


the head to the bows on each fide. 

&. The ſtandard of the head, which faſtens it to 
the ſtem. 

a. The cat- heads, one of which lies on each bow, 
projecting outwards like the arm of a crane. They 
are uſed to draw the anchors up to the top of the fide 
without injuring the bow. 

b. The bits, to which the cable is faſtened when 
the ſhip rides at anchor. 

c. The falfe poſt, in two pieces, fayed to the fore- 
part of the ſtern-poſt. 

d. The fide- counter-timbers, which terminate the 


| ſhip abaft within the quarter-gallery. 


e e. Two pieces of dead-wood, one afore and ano- 
ther abaft, fayed on the keel. 


In veſſels of war, the general dimenſions are eſta- 


bliſhed by authority of officers appointed by the go- 


vernment to ſuperintend the building of ſhips. In 
the merchant-ſcrvice, the extreme breadth, length 
of the keel, depth in the hold, height between 
decks and 1 in the N are agreed on by contract; 


muſt alſo be ſettled. 
by which we ſhall be enabled to judge of the rake of 


| ſtern-poſt beyond'the ends of the keel afore and. abafſt, 
fabric riſes. To theſe we may alſo add the height 


on each ſide of the ſhip, and ſerve to prolong the 


a draught ſuitable to the trade for which the ſhip- „ "a 
deſig ned. 

projecting the draught of a veſſel of war, he —— 
firſt article to be conſidered is ber length. As all ſhips | 
are much longer above then below, it is alſo neceſſary 
to diſtinguiſh the preciſe part of her height from which 
her length is taken: this is uſually the lower gun- 
deck, or the load water-line. It has been already 
obſerved, that water-lines are deſcribed longitudinally 
on a ſhip's bottom by the ſurface of the water in which 
ſhe floats, and that the line which determines her depth 
under the water is uſyally termed the load water- line. 
In this draught it will be particularly neceſſary to leave: 
ſufficient diſtance between the ports. 

The next object is to eſtabliſh the breadth by the 
midſhip-beam. Although there is great difference of 

opinion about proportioning the breadth to the length, 

yet it is moſt uſual to conform to the dimenſions of 
ſhips of the ſame rate. After the dimenſions of the 
breadth and length are determined, the depth of the 
hold muſt be fixed, which is generally half the breadth: 
but the form of the body ſhould be conſidered on this 
occaſion ; for a flat floor will require leſs depth in the 
hold than a ſharp one.. The diſtance between the decks 


We may then proceed to fix the length of the bee, 


the ſtem and ſtern-poſt, The rake is known to be the 
projection of the ſhip at the height of the ſtem and 


or the angle by which the length is increaſed as the © 


of the ſtem and wing-tranſom. _ 

After theſe dimenſions are ſettled, the vines may 
be conſidered which form the fides of the ſhip. A 
frame of timbers, which appears to be one continued 
piece, is compoſed of one floor-timber, U, whoſe arms 
branch outward to both ſides of the ſhip; two or three 
futtocks, VV; and a top-timber, W. The futtocks 
are connected te the upper arms of the floor-timbers- 


timber in a vertical direction: and the top-timbers 
are placed at the upper part of the futtocks for the 
ſame purpoſe. All theſe being united, and ſecured 

by croſs- bars, form a circular ineloſure, ch | is called 
a 78 5 of timbers. And as a ſhip is much broader 


at the middle than at the extremities, the arms of the 


floor-timber will form a very obtuſe angle at the ex- 

treme breadth: but this angle decreaſes in proportion 

to the diſtance of the timbers from the midſhip- frame, 
ſo that the foremoft-and aftmoſt ones will form a very 

acute angle. Floor-timbers of the latter ſort are- 
uſually called crutches. 

Shipwrights differ extremely in ; determining the 
ſtation of the midſhip-frame; ſome placing it at the 
middle of the ſhip's length, and others further for- 
ward. They who place it before the middle allege, 
that if a ſhip is full forwards, ſhe will meet with no 
reſiſtance after ſhe has opened a column of water; and 
that the water ſo diſplaced will eaſily unite abaſt, and 
by that means force the ſhip forward; beſides having 
more power on the rudder, in proportion to its diſtance- 
from pe centre of gravity: this allo comes — the 
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Part I, 1 | | | 
form of fiſhes, which ſhould ſeem the moſt advantageous 
CCLAVI. for dividing the fluid. 

——— When the riſing of the midſhip-floor-timber is de- 


. 


cided, we may then proceed to deſcribe the riſing- line 


of the floor, on the ſtern-poſt abaft, and on the ſtem 


afore. 


The height of the lower-deck is the next thing to 
be conſidered : it is determined in the middle by the 


depth of the hold; and ſome builders make it no 


higher than the ſtem; but they raiſe it abaft as much 


above its height in the middle as the load water- 
mark, or draught of water abaft, exceeds that afore. 
With regard to the height between decks, it is alto- 


gether arbitrary, and muſt be determined by the rate 


of the ſhip and the ſervice ſhe is deſigned for. 


It is alſo neceſſary to remember the - ſheer of the 
wales, and to give them a proper hanging; becauſe 


the beauty and ſtatelineſs of a ſhip greatly depend up- 
on their figure and curve, which, if properly drawn, 
will make her appear airy and graceful on the water. 
We come now to conſider the upper works, and all 
that is above water, called the dead-wrk: and here 
the ſhip muſt be narrower, ſo that all the weight lying 
above the load water-line will thereby be brought 
nearer the middle of the breadth, and of courſe the 
ſhip will be leſs ſtrained by the working of her guns, 
&c. But although ſome advantages are acquired by 
diminiſhing the breadth, above water, we muſt be 
careful not to narrow her too much; as there muſt be 
ſufficient room left on the upper deck for the guns to 
recoil, The ſecurity of the maſts ſhould likewiſe be 
remembered, which requires ſufficient breadth to ſpread 
the ſhrouds. A deficiency of this fort may indeed be 
in ſome meaſure ſupplied by enlarging the breadth of 
the channels, 5 | 

We come to explain the ſheer-draught, or plane of 
ELEvAT10N of a fixty-gun ſhip ; wherein we have been 
attentive to make the {ame letters refer to the ſame 
objects, as in the explanation of the Pizces, as 
above; at leaſt when the ſame objects are in both 
figures. 3 

A A. Is the keel, whoſe upper édge is prolonged 
by the dotted line pg, upon the extremities of which 
are erected perpendiculars which determine the height 
of the wing-tranſom K, and the length of the gun- 
deck K C. LEE, T4 

A B. The ftern-poſt, 
1 
D D. The quarter- gallery, with its windows. 

E F. The quarter- pieces, which limit the ſtern on 
each ſide. | | | | 

P. The taffarel, or upper piece of the ſtern, 

F G. Profile of the ſtern, with its galleries. 

H. The gun-ports. | 

I. The channels, with their dead- eyes and chain- 
plates. | 

K. The wing-tranſom, 

K G. The counter. | 

LB. The deck-tranſom.” MC | 

M N O. The firſt, ſecond, and third tranſoms, of 
which O is the third or loweſt. | | 
OLP. The direction of the faſhion-piece, having 
its breadth canted aft towards the fters. 

QR. The main ſkeeds, for hoiſting in the boats 
clear of the ſhip's ſide. : | 
fy 4 


Ld 


thus mutually transferable, 


7 OA 


LQZ. The main-wale, with its ſheer afore andabaft, Plate 
D RX. The channel-wales, parallel to the m ain © 
Wale. 


SUS. The ſheer - rail, parallel to the wales. 
T7. The rudder. 
At F. The rake of the ſtern. 
VWV. The waiſt- rail. 
Pi. The drift- rails abaft; and za, the drift-rails 
forward. . 

TU C. The water: line. 

X X. The rails of the head. 

Y. The knee of the head, or cutwater. 
2 Z. The cheeks of the head. 

a a. The cat - head. | | 
MOC. The rifing line of the floor. 

tu C. The cutting-down line, which limits the 
thickneſs of all the floor-timbers, and likewiſe the 
height of the dead-wood afore and abaft. 
Sur UW. The midſhip-frame. ; 

4, b, c, d, e, ſi g. b. The frames or timbers in the 
fore - body of the ſhip, i. e. before the midſhip frame. 

I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. The timbers in the after- 

body, or which are erected abaft the midſhip - frame. 


As the eye of a ſpectator is G mans in this pro- 


jection to view the ſhip's fide in a line perpendicular 
to the plane of elevation, it is evident that the con- 


vexity will vaniſh, like that of a cylinder or globe, 


when viewed at a conſiderable diſtance; and that the 
frames will conſequently be repreſented by ſtraight lines, 


except the fafhion-piece abaft and the knuckle-timber 


forward. 
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It has been already obſerved, that the plane of pro- 


jection may be defined a vertical delineation of the 
curves of the timbers upon the plane of the midſhip- 
frame, which is perpendicular to that of the elevation. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve here, that the various me- 
thods by which theſe curves are deſcribed, are equally 
mechanical and arbitrary. In the latter ſenſe, they 
are calculated to make a ſhip fuller or narrower, ac- 
cording to the ſervice for which ſhe is deſigned ; and 
in the former they are drawn according to thoſe rules 
which the artiſt has been implicitly taught to follow, 
or which his fancy or judgment has eſteemed the moſt 
accurate and convenient. 'They are generally com- 
poſed of ſeveral arches of a circle, reconciled together 
by moulds framed for that purpoſe. The radu of 


thoſe arches, therefore, are of different lengths, ac- 


cording to the breadth of the ſhip in the place where 
ſuch arches are ſwept ; and they are expreſſed on the 


plane of projection either by horizontal or perpendi- 


cular lines: the radii of the breadth-ſweeps being al- 
ways in the former, and the radii of the floor-ſweeps - 


in the latter direction. Theſe two arches are joined 
by a third, which coincides with both, without inter- 
ſeQing either. The curve of the top-timber is either 
formed by a mould which correſponds to the arch of 
the breadth-ſweep, or by another ſweep whoſe centre 
and radius are without the plane of projection- The 
breadth of the ſhip, at every top-timber, is limited by 
an horizontal line drawn on the floor-plane, called 
the half-breadth of the -t1p-timbers. The extreme 
breadth is alſo determined by another horizontal line 
on the floor - plane; and the lines of half-breadth are 
from the projection and 


floor · planes, to each other. | 
| The 


40Q 2 
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Plate 
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Fig. 4- 


The neceffary data by which the curves of the tim- 
bers are delineated, chen, are the perpendicular height 
from the keel; the main, or principal breadth ; and 
the top-timber breadth: for as a (ſhip is much broader 
near the middle of her length than towards the end, 


ſo ſhe is broader in the middle of henheight than above 


and below; and this latter difference of breadth is 
continued throughout every point of her length. The 
main breadth of each frame of timbers is therefore 
the ſhip's breadth nearly in the middle of her height 
in that part: and the top-timber breadth is the line 


of her breadth near the upper ends of each timber. It 


has been already obſerved, that as both ſides of a 
ſhip are alike, the artificers only draw one fide, from 
which both ſides of the ſhip are built: therefore the 
timbers abaft the midſhip-frame are exhibited on one 
fide of the plane of projection, and the timbers before 
it on the other. | 
| Plane of PROJECTION. 

A, The keel. : 

BC, The line which expreſſes the upper edge of 
the keel, from which the height of each timber and 
height of its different breadths are meaſured. 

BD, and CE, Perpendiculars raiſed on the line 
BC, ro ech the ſhip's extreme breadth and height 
amid-ſhips ; other words, to limit the breadth 
and height of the midſhip- frame. 

AF, A perpendicular erected from the middle of 
the keel to biſe& the line of the ſhip's breadth in two- 
equal parts. 

F * 9, The half-breadth line of the aftmoſt top- 
timber; being the uppermoſt horizontal line in this 

ure, 

Note, The ſeven lines parallel to and b 
under this, on the right- ſide of the line A F, are all 
top-timber half-breadths, abaft the midſhip- frame; 
7 loweſt of which coincides with the horizontal line 

E. 5 

T be parallel horizontal lines nearly oppoſite to thefe, 
on the left fide of the line A F, repreſent the top- 
timber half-breadths in the fore-body, or the half- 
breadths of the top-timbers before the midſhip- frame. 

G, H, I, Q. R, 8, T, The radii of the breadth- 
ſweeps abaft the midſhip-frame ; thoſe of the breadth- 
ſweeps in the fore-body, or before the midſhip-frame 

are direQly oppoſite on the right ſide. | 


SA, The midſhip- frame, from the extreme 


breadth downwards. 


I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, The outlines of the tim- 
bers abaft the midſhip-frame, i in different parts of their 
height. 

, by Cx d ts fo By by The outlines of the timbers 
before the midſhip-frame, i in different parts of their 
height, / being tbe. foremoſt or Knuckle timber. 

K 7, the wing tranſom, whoſe ends reſt upon the 
faſhion- piece. 


L. The deck-tianſom, parallel to, and under the 
wing-tranſom. 


MN Q, The lower-tranſoms, of which 014 is the 
third and loweſt. 


m | P, The dotted line, which expreſſes the figure 


of the faſhion-piece, without being canted aft. | 
* The upper-part, or top- timber of the faſhion- 


piece. 


71.0, Pr 4 7, /. The radii of the foor- -ſweeps, abaft 
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all paralle 

iſt Ra, zd Ra, zd Rd, 4th Rd, The diagonal ri- 
bands abaft the midſhips f, u, x, . The ſame ri- 
bands expreſſed in the fore · body. 

It has been remarked above, that the horizontal 
plane is compoſed of water- lines and ribands; it alſo 
contains the main and top. timber- breadth lines, or 
the longitudinal lines by which the main-breadth and 
top-timber-breadth are limited in every point of t 
ſhip's length. The horizontal curve of the tranſom 
and harpins are alſo repreſented therein; together with 
the planes of the principal timbere, the cant of the 
faſhion-piece, the length of the rake afore and abaft, 
the projection of the cat-heads, and the curve of the 
upper rail of .the head, to which the curves of the 


lower ones are uſually parallel. 


Hor1zonTAL PLANE. 


BAC, The line of the ſhip's length, paſſiog thro? Fig. 2. 


the middle of the ſtem and ſtern- poſt. 

B, The upper - end of the ſtern- poſt. 

C, The upper- end of the ſtem. 

B F, The length of the rake abaſt. | 

.D WX, The top - timber-breadth line, or the line 
which limits the breadth of each top - timber. 

a D F, The breadth of the aftmoſt timber at the taf- 
arel. 

B K, The wing-tranſom. | 

B LP, The horizontal curve of the deck. nit. 

M M, The horizontal curve, or round aft, of the 
firſt tranſom. 

M N, The horizontal curve of the ſecond tranſom # 
it is prolonged into a water-line, N 8 7. 

k O, The horizontal curve of the third tranſom, 
which is alſo prolonged into another SIS O, , 
U, 5, Q. 

0 O P, The plane of the 4 piece, as canted> 
alt 

@ W U, The plane of the midſhip-· frame. 

a, b, c, d, e, fy b, The planes of the timbers before 


the midſnip- frame. 


1, 2, 3, 4» 5» 6, 7, 8, 9, The planes of the timbers 
abaft the midſhip- frame. 
XX, The figure of the upper - rail of the bead. 
CY, The projection of the knee of the head. 
The third horizontal riband is marked on the 
late. 
F a a, The projection of the cat- bead. 
Thus we have endeavoured briefly to explain the 


nature and uſes of the principal draughts uſed in the 


conſtruction of a ſhip, which reciprocally correſpond 
with each other in the dimenſions of length, breadth, 
and depth. Thus the plane of elevation is exactly of 
the ſame length with the horizontal or floor-plane. 
The ſeveral breadths of the timbers in the floor- plane, 
and that of the projection, are mutually. transferable ; 
and the real height of the timbers in the projection 
exactly conforms to their height in the elevation. Thus 
let it be required to transfer the height. of the wing 
tranſom from the elevation to the projection: 

Extend the compaſſes from the point K, in the ele- 
vation, down to the dotted line prolonged from the 
upper-edge of the keel, and ſetting the other foot in 
the point 2, then ſhall the line X ? be the * 

cular 


Part I. 
the midſhip- frame: thoſe before the midſhip-· frame are Plate 
on the ee ſide of the line AF, to which they are CEEXMT, 


Plate 


Part I. 


point K in the perpendicular A F, then will AK be 
the height of the wiag-tranſom in the plane of pro- 


jection: and thus the height of all the tranſoms may 


be laid from the former upon the latter. 
Again: Let it be required to transfer the main- 


| breadth of the midſhip-frame from the projection to 


the horizontal plane: Set one foot of the compaſſes in 
the point @ on the perpendicular C E, and extend 
the other along the main-breadth-ſweep M G, till it 
touches the perpendicular AF parallel to CE: lay 
this diſtance upon the horizontal plane From the point 
u in the line of the ſhip's heath, BAC, along the 
plane of the midſhip-frame to the point ; ſe ſhall 
the line WU be the breadth of the midſhip-frame 
on the horizontal plane. STI. 

Thus alſo the top-timber-breadth, or the diſtance 
of each top - timber from the middle of the ſhip's 
breadth, may be in the ſame manner transferred, 
by extending the compaſſes from the line BAC, ia 
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cular height in the wing - tranſom: transfer this from 


5 the horizontal plane, to the top - timber-breadth line, Plate 
CCLXVI. the middle of the line B A C, in the projection, to the 


upon any particular timber, as 1, 2, 3, &c. which CCLXVI. 


will give its proper dimenſions thereon. 

In the ſame manner the breadths of all the timbers 
may be laid from the projection to the horizontal 
plane, and, vice verſa, from that to the projection. 


Thus the height of each timber may alſo be transferred 


from the elevation to the projection, &c. 


The principal utility of theſe draughts, therefore, 


is to exhibit the various curves of the ſhip's body, and 


of the pieces of which it is framed, in different points 


of view, which are either tranſverſe or longitudinal, 


and will accordingly preſent them in very different di- 
rections. Thus the horizontal curves of the tranſoms 


and water-lines are repreſented on the floor-plane, all 
of which are nearly ſtraight lines in the elevation and 
projection; and thus the vertieal curves of the tim- 
bers are all exhibited on the projection, although they 


appear as ſtraight lines in the elevation and floors 


PazrTIl. Or CONSTRUCTING SHIPS. 


PHE pieces by which this complicated machine, = 


ſhip, 1s framed, are joined together in variovs 


places, by ſcarfing, rabitting, tenanting, and ſcoring. 


See thoſe articles. | 
During the conſtruction of a fhip, ſhe is ſupported 
in the dock, or upon a wharf, by a number of ſolid 
blocks of timber placed at equal diſtances from and 
parallel to each other, as may be ſeen in the article 
Lancnins ; ſhe is then ſaid to be on the ftocks. - 
The firſt piece of timber laid upon the blocks is ge- 
nerally the keel: we ſay generally, becauſe, of late, a 


different method has been adopted in ſome of the royal 


dock-yards, by beginning with the floor-timbers ; the 


artiſts having found that the keel is often apt to rot 


during the long period of building a large ſhip of war. 


The pieces of the kgel are ſcarfed together, and bolted, 
forming one entire piece, A A, which conſtitutes the 


length of the veſſel below. At one extremity of the keel 
is erected the ſtem. It is a ſtrong piece of timber incur- 


vated nearly into a circular arch, or, according to the 
technical term, compaſſing, ſo as to project outwardsatthe 


upper-end, forming what is called the rate forward. In 
ſmall veſſels this is framed' of one piece; but in large 


ſhips it is compoſed of ſeveral pieces ſcarfed and bolted 


together, as expreſſed in the explanation of fig. 3. and in 
thoſe terms ſeparately. At theotherextremity of the keel 
is elevated the ſtern · poſt, which is always of one entire 
ſtraight piece. The heel of it is let into a mortiſe in the 
keel, and having its upper end to hang outwards, making 
an obtuſe angle with the keel, like that of the ſtem + 
this projection is called the rake abaſt. The ftern- poſt, 


which ought to ſupport the ſtern, contains the iron - 


work, or hinges of the rudder, which are called goog- 
ings, and unites the lower-part of the ſhip's ſides abaft. 


th the connection of thoſe pieces in the Elevation, 
g- I, | 


Towards the upper- end of the ftern-poſt, and at 
right angles with its length, is fixed the middle of the 


wing-traoſom, where it is firmly bolted. Under this 


_ ribands.. Sce RiBANDS.. | 


is placed another piece parallel thereto, and called the 
deck-tranſom, upon which the after-end of. the lower- 
deck is ſupported. Parallel to the deck-tranſom, and 
at a proper diſtance under it, another piece is fixed to 
the ſtern. poſt, called the i tranſom; all of which 
ſerve to connect the ſtern-poſt to the faſhion-pieces. 
Two more tranſoms, called the ſecond and third, are 
alſo placed under theſe, being likewiſe attached to the 


 faſhion-pieces, into which the extremities of all the tran- 


ſoms are let. The faſhion-pieces are formed like the 
other timbers of the ſhip, and have their heels refting 
on the upper-part of the kelſon, at the after-extremity 
of the floor-ribands. 


All theſe pieces, ' viz. the tranſoms, the faſhion- 


Pieces, and their top-timbers, being ftrongly united 
into one frame, are elevated upon the ftern-poſt 


and the whole forms the ſtructure of the Rern, 
upon which the galleries and windows, with their or- 


naments, are afterwards built. 


The ſtem and ſtern- poſt being thus elevated upon 


the kęel, to which they are ſecurely connected by 


knees and arched pieces of timber bolted to both;. 


and the keel being raiſed at its two extremities by 


pieces of dead-wood, the midſhip floor- timber is placed 
acroſs the keel, whereto it is bolted through: the 


middle. The floor-timbers before and abaft the mid- 
ſhip-frame are then ftationed in their proper places 
upon the keel; after which the kellon, which, like 
the keel, is compoſed: of ſeveral pieces ſcarfed together, 
is fixed accoſs the middle of the floor-timbers; ta: 


which it is attached by bolts driven through the keel, 
and clinched on the upper-part of the kelſon. The 


futtocks are then raiſed upon the floor-timbers, and 
the hawſe-pieces erected upon the cant-timbers in the 
fore-part of. the ſhip, The top-timbers-on each fide 
are next attached to the head of the futtocks, as al- 
ready explained in Part J. The frames of the prin- 
cipal timbers being thus completed, are ſupported by: 


The 
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The ribs of the ſhip being now ſtationed, they pro- 
ceed to fix on the planks, of which the wales are the 
principal, being much thicker and ſtronger than the 
reſt ; as is repreſented in the Mipshir-Frame. The 
harpins, which may be conſidered as a continuation of 
the wales at their fore-ends, are fixed acroſs the hawſe- 
pieces, and ſurround the fore-part of the ſhip. The 
planks that incloſe the ſhip's ſides are then brought 
about the timbers ; and the clamps, which are of equal 
thickneſs with the wales, fixed oppoſite to the wales 
within the ſhip : theſe are uſed to ſupport the ends of 
the beams, and accordingly ſtretch from one end of 
the ſhip to the other. The thiek- ſtuff, or ſtrong planks 
of the bottom within-board, are then placed oppoſite 
to the ſeveral ſcarfs of the timbers, to reinforce them 
throughout the ſhip's length. The planks employed 
to line the ſhip, called the ceiling, or foot-waling, is 
next fixed in the intervals between the thick -- ſtuff of 
the hold. The beams are afterwards laid acroſs the 
ſhip to ſupport the decks, and are conneQed to the 
| fide by lodging and hanging knees; the former of 
which are exhibited in their proper ſtations in Plate 
LXXXVIII. F. and the hanging ones, together with 
the breadth, thickneſs, and pofition of the keel, floor- 
timbers, futtocks, top-timbers, wales, clamps, thick- 
Nuff, planks within and without, beams, decks, &c. 
are ſeen in the Mins Hr - Frame. TTY 

The cable-bits being next erected, the carlings (4), 
and/edpes(B), which are repreſented in Pl. LXXXVIII. 
are dilpoſed between the beams to ſtrengthen the deck. 
The water-ways are then laid on the ends of the 
beams throughout the ſhip's length, and the ſpirket- 
ting fixed cloſe above them. The upper-deck is then 
planked, and the ſtring placed under the gnnnel or 
planſheer in the waiſt, The diſpoſition of thoſe lat- 
ter pieces on the timbers, viz. the water - ways, ſpir- 


ketting, upper-deck, firing, and gunnel, are alſo re- 


Preſented in the Mipshir-Frame. 

They proceed next to plank the quarter-deck and 
forecaſtle, and to fix the partners of the maſts and 
| capſterns with the coamings of the hatches. The 
breaſt - hooks are then bolted acroſs the ſtem and bow 
within-board ; the ſtep of the fore-maſt placed on the 
kelſon; and the riders, exhibited in the MiDsn1p- 
Frame, fayed on the inſide of the timbers to reinforce 
the ſides in different places of the ſhip's length. The 
pointers, if any, are afterwards fixed acroſs the hold 
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Suir-Money, was an impoſition charged upon the 


realm, in the reign of king Charles I. by writs, com- 
monly called ſhip-writs, under the great ſeal of Eng- 
land, in the years 1635 and 1636, for the providing 
and furniſhing certain ſhips for the king's ſervice, &c. 
which was declared to be contrary to the laws and ſta- 
tutes of this realm, the petition of right and liberty of 
the ſubject, by ſtat. 17 Car. I. c. 14. See Blacſiſt. 
Comment. Vol. IV. p. 30. „ 

Sur - Shape, according to the faſhion of a ſhip, or 


in the manner of an expert ſailor; as, The maſt is not 


_ ripped ſhip-ſhape ; Trim your ſails ſhip-ſhape. 
ports, towns, cities, boroughs, and counties of this 


diagonally to ſupport the beams; and the crotches 
ſtationed in the after-hold to unite the half-timbers, 
The ſteps of the main-maſt and capſterns are next 
placed; the planks of the lower-decks and orlop laid; 
the navel-hoods fayed on the hawſe-holes; and the 
knee of the head, or cutwater, connected to the ſtem. 
The figure of the head is then erected, and the trail - 
board and cheeks are fixed on the ſides of the knee. 
The taffarel and quarter - pieces, which terminate 


the ſhip abaft, the former above and the latter on 


each ſide, are then diſpoſed; and the ſtern and quarter 


galleries framed and ſupported by their brackets. The 


pumps, with their well, are next fixed in the hold; 
the limber - boards laid on each fide of the kelſon; and 
the garboard ſtrake fixed on the ſhip's bottom next to 
the keel without. | 

The hull being thus fabricated, they proceed to ſe- 


parate the apartments by bulk-heads, or partitions; 


to frame the port · lids; to fix the cat - heads and cheſs - 
trees; to form the hatchways and ſcuttles, and fit 
them with proper covers or gratings. They next fix 


the ladders whereby to mount or deſcend the different 


hatchways ; and build the manger on the lower-deck, 
to carry off the water that runs in at the hawſe-holes 
when the ſhip rides at anchor in a ſea. The bread- 


room and magazines are then lined ; and the gunnel, 


rails, and pangways, fixed on the upper part of the 
ſhip. The cleats, kevels, and ranges, by which the 
ropes are faſtened, are afterwards bolted or nailed to 

e ſides in different places. | . 

The rudder, being fitted with its irons, is next 
hung to the ſtern-poſt ; and the tiller, or bar, by 
which it is managed, let into a mortiſe at its upper- 
end. The ſcuppers, or leaden tubes, that carry the 
water off from the decks, are then placed in holes cut 
through the ſhip's ſides; and the ſtandards, repre- 
ſented in the Mipsnie-Frame, bolted to the beams 
and ſides above the decks to which they belong. The 
poop-lanthorns are laſt fixed upon their cranes over 
the ſtern; and the bilge-ways, or cradles, placed un- 
der the bottom, to conduct the ſhip ſteadily into the 
water whilſt lanching. * 11 


As the various pieces which have been mentioned 
above, are explained at large in their proper places, it 
would have been ſuperfluous to have entered into a 
more particular deſcription of them here. 7 
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SHIPPING, a multitude of veſſels, Thus we ſay, 
The harbour is erowded with ſhipping. | 


| Defending Snirs from Lightning. This is effected 


either by a continued conductor or chain, fixed to the 


top of the higheſt maſt, and brought from thence into 
the ſea. For the greater ſecurity, a chain or conductor 
may be affixed to each maſt. See the articles ELec- 
TRICITY and LIGHTNING. 

Of late it has been obſerved, that a coating of lamp- 
black and tar is an effectual ſecurity againſt any ftroke 
of lightning. But this acts not in the way of a con- 


ductor, 


(a) Theſe are ſhort pieces of timber ranging fore and aft, from one of the deck - beams to another, into which 


their ends are ſcored : they are uſed to ſuſtain and fortify the ſmaller beams of the ſhip. | 
(B) Theſe are certain ſmall pieces of timber placed athwart-ſhips, under the decks of a ſhip, 
tween the beams; as exhibited in the repreſentation of the deck, Plate LXXXVIII. 


in the interval be- 


Part IL 


Shipping 
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Shirley. tive electrie, that lightning itſelf ſeems unable to pierce 
However, though this would effectually protect 


the maſts, it might otherwiſe be very dangerous, as 
the ele&ric matter repelled from the maſt might dart 
down upon the deck, and be productive of incredible 
miſchief. The conductors or chains are therefore pre- 
ferable, and ſhould always be conveyed into the ſea by 
the ſhorteſt way poſlible. 

SHIRE, a Saxon word ſignifying a diviſion: but 
a county, comitatus, is plainly derived from comes, the 
te count of the Franks;“ that is, the earl, or alderman 
(as the Saxons called him) of the ſhire, to whom the 
government of it was intruſted. This he uſually exer- 
eiſed by his deputy, ſtill called in Latin vice- comer, and 
in Engliſh the /herif, ſhrieve, or ſhire-reeve, ſignify- 


ing the « officer of tbe ſhire; upon whom, by praceſs 


of time, the civil adminiftration of it is now totally de- 
volved. In ſome counties there 1s an intermediate di- 


viſion between the ſhire and the hundred; as lathes 


in Kent, and rapes in Suſſex, each of them containin 


about three or four hundreds a-piece. Theſe had for- 


merly their lathe-reeves and rape-reeves, acting in ſub- 
ordination to the ſhire-reeve. Where a county is 
divided into three of theſe intermediate juriſdictions, 
they are called frithings, which were anciently govern- 
ed by a trithing-reeve. Theſe trithings ſtill ſubſiſt in 
the large county of York, where, by an eaſy corrup- 
tion, they are denominated ridings; the north, the eaſt; 
and the weſt riding. F I 

SHIRLEY (James), an eminent Engliſh poet in 
the 17th century, was born at London about the year 
1594. He was educated at Merchant-taylor's ſchool, 
and thence removed to Oxford. Some time after he 
went to Cambridge, where, entering into holy orders, 
he took cure at or near St Albans. In the mean time, 
growing unſettled in his principles, he changed his re- 
ligion for that of Rome, left his living, and taught a 
grammar-ſchool in St Albans. But this employment 
becoming uneaſy to him, he retired to London, lived 
in Gray's Inn, and became a writer of plays. By this 
he gained not only a livelihood, but alſo great reſpe& 
and encouragement from perſons of quality; eſpecially 
from the queen, wife to king Charles I. who made him 
her ſervant. When the rebellion broke out, he was 
obliged to leave London with his family, (for he had a 
wife and children); and being invited by his patron, 
William, earl, afterwards duke, of Neweaftle, to fol- 
low his fortune in the civil wars, he attended his lord- 
 thip. On the decline of the king's cauſe he retired 
to London; ere, among others of his friends, he 
found Mr Stanley, author of the Lives of the Phi- 
loſophers, who ſupported him for the preſent, The 
acting of plays being prohibited, he returned to 
his old occupation of, teaching ſchool ; which he did 
at White-Friars. At the Reſtoration, ſeveral of his 
Plays were acted with applauſe. In 1666 he was for- 
ced, by the great fire, from his houſe near Fleet-ſtreet, 
into St Giles's in the Fields ; where both he and his 
wife, being exceedingly afflicted by the loſs and terror 
which the fire had occafioned, died within the ſpzce 
of 24 hours. He was by many confidered as one of 
the moſt noted dramatic poets of his time; and ſome 
thought him even equal to Fletcher. Beſides his plays, 
which are 38 in number, he wrote a volume of poems, 
aud ſome tracts on grammar. | 
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chire, ductor, but as a repellent ; being ſuch a ſtrong nega- SHIRT, a looſe garment, commonly of linen, worn 


next the body.—Some diſpute about changing the li- 
nen when a perſon is fick. Clean linen promotes 
perſpiration, and it may be renewed as often as the 
patient pleaſes, whether the diſorder be of the acute or 
the chronical kind. Except during a criſis in fevers, 
whilſt the patient is in a ſweat, a change of linen, if 
well dried and warmed, may be daily uſed. 
SHIVERS, in the ſea-language, names given to 
the little rollers, or round wheels of pulleys. 
SHOAD, among miners, denotes a train of me- 


talline ſtones, ſerving to direct them in the diſcovery 


of mines. 1 . 
SHOAL, in the ſea- language, denotes a place where 
the water is ſhallow. | : 
SHOCK, in electricity. The effect of the explo- 
fion of a charged body, that is, the diſcharge of its 
electricity on any other body, is called the eric ſhocks 
SHOE, a covering for the foot, uſually of leather. 
Its ſtructure, though the object of a particular art, 
is too popular to need explaining. See CORDWAINER. 
Its hiſtory is more obſcure. Bened. Baudoin, a ſhoe- 
maker by profeſſion, has a learned treatiſe of the an- 
ctent ſhoe, De folea veterum ; where the origin, matter, 


form, &c. thereof, are particularly inquired into. 


Baudoin maintains, that God, in giving Adam ſkins 
of beaſts to clothe htm, did not leave him to go bare- 


footed, but gave him ſhoes of the ſame matter. That 


after raw ſkins, men came to make their ſhoes of ruſhes,. 
broom, paper, flax, ſilk, wood, iron, filver, and gold: 
ſo different has their matter been. Nor was their form 
more ſtable, with regard either to the ſhape, colour, 
or ornaments: they have been ſquare, high, low, long; 
and quite even, cut, carved, &c. _ | | 
Pliny, lib. vii. c. 56. tells us, that one Tychius of 
Bœotia was the firſt who uſed ſhoes. -M. Nilant, in 
his remarks upon Baudoin, obſerves, that be quotes 
Xenophon in vain, to ſhow that even in his time they 
ſill wore ſhoes of raw ſkins. Xenophon relates, that 
the 10,000.Greeks who had followed the young Cy- 
rus, wanting ſhoes in their retreat, were forced to 
cover their feet with raw ſkins, which occaſioned them 
great inconveniences. Nilant will not even allow that 
the ſhoes of the country-people, called carbatine and 
peroneæ, were of crude ſkin, without any preparation. 
The patricians among the Romans wore an 1vory 
creſcent on their ſhoes. Heliogabalus bad his ſhoes co- 
vered over with a very white linen; in conformity to 
the prieſts of the ſun, for whom he profeſſed a very 
high veneration: this kind of ſhoe was called vd, ad, 
or odo, Caligula wore ſhoes enriched with precious 
ſtones. The Indians, like the Egyptians, wore ſhoes: 
made of the bark of the papyrus. 'The Turks put 
off their ſhoes, and leave them at the doors of their 
moſques. 5 3 | 
Sn of an Anchor, a ſmall block of wood, con- 
vex on the back, and having a ſmall hole, ſufficient to 
contain the point of the anchor-fluke, on the fore-ſide.. 
It is-uſed to prevent the anchor from tearing or wound- 
ing the planks on the ſhip's bow, when aſcending or- 
deſcending ; for which purpoſe the ſhoe ſlides up and 
down along the bow,. between the fluke of the anchor 
and the planks, as being preſſed cloſe to the latter by 
the weight of the former. 
To Shoe an Anchor, is to cover the flukes with a: 
broad triangular piece of plank, whole area or =_ 
5 cles. 
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tended to give the anchor a ſtronger and ſurer hold. of 
the bottom in very ſoft and o0zy ground. 


Horſe-Snox, a plate of iron, of a certain form, nail- 


ed to the feet of horſes, to defend and preſerve the hoof. 
As feet differ, ſo ſhould ſhoes accordingly, «© The 


only ſyſtem of farriers, (Lord Pembroke obſerves), 


is to ſhoe in general with exceſſive heavy and elumſy 
ill-ſhaped ſhoes, and very many nails, to the to- 
tab deſtruction of the foot. The cramps they annex, 
tend to deſtroy the bullet; and the ſhoes made in the 
ſhape of a walnut-ſhell prevent the horſe's walking 
upon the firm baſis which God has given him for that 


end, and thereby oblige him to tumble and fall. They 


totally pare away alſo and lay bare the inſide of the 
animal's foot with their deteſtable butteris, and after» 
wards put on very long ſhoes, whereby the foot is hin- 
dered from having any preſſure at all upon the heels, 
which preſſare otherwiſe might ſtill perchance, not- 
withſtanding their dreadful cutting, keep the heels pro- 
perly open, and the foot in good order. 'The frog 
ſhould never be cut out; but as it will ſometimes become 
ragged, it muſt be cleaned every now and then, and the 


| 1agped pieces pared off with a knife, In one kind of 


foot indeed a conſiderable cutting away muſt be allow- 
ed of, but not of the frog: we mean, that very high 
ſeet muſt be cut down to a proper height; becauſe, if 
they were not, the frog, though not cut, would till 
be ſo far above the ground, as not to have any bear- 
ing on it, whereby the great tendon muſt inevitably be 
damaged, and conſequently the horſe would go lame. 

„The weight of ſhoes muſt greatly depend on the 
quality and hardneſs of the iron. If the iron be very 
good, it will not bend; and in this caſe the ſhoes can- 
not poſſibly be made too light: care, however, muſt be 
taken, that they be of a thickneſs ſo as not to bend; 
for bending would force out the nails, and ruin the 


| hoof. That part of the ſhoe which is next the horſe's 


heel, muſt be narrower than any other, (as is ſeen in the 
draught, Plate CCLXVII. fig. I.) that ſtones may be 
thereby prevented from getting under it, and ſticking 
there: which otherwiſe would be the caſe; becauſe the 
iron, when it advances inwardly beyond the bearing of 
the foot, forms a cavity, wherein ſtones being lodged 
would remain, and, by preſſing againſt the foot, lame 


the horſe. The part of the ſhoe which the horſe walks 


upon ſhould be quite flat, and the infide of it like- 
wiſe; only juſt ſpace enough being left next the foot, 


to put in a picker, (which ought to be uſed every time 


the horſe comes into the ſtable), and alſo to prevent 


the ſhoe's preſſing upon the ſole. Four nails on each 


fide hold better than a greater number, and keep the 
hoof in a far better ſtate. The toe of the horſe muſt 
be cut ſhort, and nearly ſquare, (the angles only juſt 
rounded off), nor muſt any nails be driven there; this 
method prevents much tumbling, eſpecially in deſcents, 
and ſerves, by throwing nouriſhment to the heels, to 


| Rrengthen them; on them the horſe ſhould in ſome 


meaſure walk, and the ſhoe be made of a proper length 
accordingly; by this means, narrow heels are prevent- 
ed, and many other good effects produced. Many 
people drive a nail at the toe, but it is an abſurd prac- 
tice. Leaving room to drive one there cauſes the foot 


to be of an improper length; and moreover, that part 


of the hoot is naturally fo brittle, that even when it is 
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Shoe. ficies is much larger than that of the flukes. It is in- 
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for ſhoeing a proper length may be the more clear and 
intelligible, we have annexed (Plate CCLXVII.) a 
draught of a foot ſhoed a proper length ſtanding on a 
plain ſurface, and with it a draught of the right kind 
of ſhoe. 8 | 
„In wet, ſpungy, and ſoft ground, where the foot 
ſinks in, the preſſure upon the heels is of courſe great- 
er than on hard ground; and ſo indeed it ſhould be 
upon all accounts. The hinder-feet muſt be treated in 
the ſame manner as the fore-ones 3 and the ſhoes the 
ſame; except in hilly and ſlippery countries, they may 
not improperly be turned up a little behind: but _ | 
ing up the fore-ſhoes is of no ſervice, and is certai 
ruin to the fore-legs, eſpecially to the bullets. In de- 
ſcending hills, cramps are apt to throw horſes down, 
by topping the fore-legs, out of their proper baſis and 
natural bearing, when the hinder ones are rapidly preſ- 
ſed ; which unavoidably muſt be the caſe, and conſe- 
quently cannot but puſh the horſe upon his noſe. With 
them on a plain ſurface, a horſe's foot is always thrown 
forwards on the toe, out of its proper bearing, which 


is very liable to make the horſe ſtumble. The notion 


of their utility in going up hills is a falſe one. In aſ- 
cending, the toe is the firſt part of the foot which bears 
on, takes hold of the ground, and whether the horſe 
draws or carries, conſequently the buſineſs is done be- 
fore the part where the cramps are comes to the ground. 
Ice-nails are preferable to any thing to prevent ſlip- 
ping, as alſo to help horſes up hill, the moſt forward 


ones taking hold of the ground early, conſiderably be- 


fore the heels touch the ground: they muſt be ſo made, 
as to be, when driven in, ſcarce balf an inch above the 
ſhoe, and alſo have four ſides ending at the top in a 
point. They are of great ſervice to prevent ſlipping - ? 
on all kinds of places; and by means of them a horſe 
is not thrown out of his proper baſis. They muſt be 
made of very good iron; if they are not, the heads 
of them will be perpetually breaking off. From the 
race-horſe to the cart-horſe, the ſame ſyſtem of ſhoe- 
ing ſhould be obſerved. The fize, thickneſs, and weight 
of them only ſhould differ. The ſhoe of a race-horſe 
muſt of courſe be lighter than that of a ſaddle-horlſe 
that of a ſaddle-horſe lighter than that of a coach or 
bat horſe; and theſe laſt more ſo than a cart, waggon, 
or artillery horſe. At preſent all ſhoes in general are 
too heavy; if the iron is good, ſhoes need not be ſo . 
thick as they are now generally made.—Fhe utmoſt 
ſeverity ought to be inflited upon all thoſe who clap 
ſhoes on hot: this unpardonable lazineſs of farriers in 
making feet thus fit ſhoes, inſtead of ſhoes fitting feet, 
dries up the hoof, and utterly deſtroys them. Fre- 
quent removals of ſhoes are detrimental, and tear the 
foot; but ſometimes they are very neceſſary : this is an 
inconvenience which half-ſhoes are liable to; for the 
end of the ſhoe, being very ſhort, is apt to work ſoon 
into the foot, aud conſequently mult then be moved,” 


In a late treatiſe on this ſubje& by Mr Clark of E- 
dinburgb, the common form of ſhoes, and method of 
ſhoeing, are, with great appearance of reaſon, totally 
condemned, and a new form and method recommend- 
ed, which ſeem founded on rational principles, and to 
have been confirmed by experience. | | 

Cammon method. &, In preparing the foot for the 

moe, 


1 the nail there ſeldom ſtays in, but Shoe. 
tears out ahd damages the hoof. That the directions 
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..cing of ſhoe, our author obſerves, the frog, the ſole, and the 


bars or binders, are pared ſo much that the blood fre- 


quently appears. The ſhoe by its form (being thick 


on the inſide of the rim, and thin upon the outſide 1), 


mult of conſequence be made concave or hollow on that 


ſide which is placed immediately next the foot, in or- 


der to prevent its reſting upon the ſole. The ſhoes are 


generally of an immoderate weight and length, and 
every means is uſed to prevent the frog from reſting 
upon the ground, by making the ſhoe- heels thick, 


broad, and ſtrong, or raiſing cramps or caukers on 


them. | ; 
% From this form of the ſhoe, and from this method 


ol treating the hoof, the frog is raiſed to a conſider - 


able height above the ground, the heels are deprived: 
of that ſubſtance which was provided by nature to keep 


the cruſt extended at a proper wideneſs, and the foot is 


fixed as it were in a mould. 


« By the preſſure from the weight of the body, 


and reſiſtance from the outer edges of the ſhoe, the 
heels are forced together, and retain that ſhape im- 
prefſed upon them, which it is impoſſible ever after - 
wards to remove; hence a contraction of the heels, 
and of courſe lameneſs. But farther, - | 

« The heels, as has been obſerved, being forced to- 
gether, the crult preſſes upon the proceſſes of the cof- 


fin and extremities of the nut- bone: The frog is con- 
fined, and raiſed ſo far from the ground, that it cannot 
have that ſupport upon it which it ought to have: the 


cireulation of the blood is impeded, and a —_— of 
the frog, and frequently of the whole foot, enſues. 
Hence proceed all thoſe diſeaſes of the feet, known by 
the names of foundered, hoof- bound, narrow- heels, run - 
ning thruſhes, corns, high ſoles, Ge. S 71 
% I have likewiſe frequently obſerved, from this 
compreſſion of the internal parts of the foot, a ſwelling 
of the legs immediately above the hoof, attended wit 


oy 


great pain and. inflammation, with a diſcharge of 


thin, ichorous, fetid matter: from which ſymptoms, 
it is often concluded, that the horſe is in a bad ha- 
bit of body, (or what is termed a greaſe falling down), 
and muſt therefore undergo a courſe of medicine, &c._ 


« The bad effects of this practice are ſtill more ob- 


vious upon the external parts of the hoof. The cruft 
toward the toe, being che only part of the hoof free 
from compreſſion, enjoys a free circulation of that fluid 


_ neceſſary for its nouriſhment, and grows broader and 


longer 3 from which extraordinary length of toe, the 
book ſtumbles in his going, and cuts his legs. The 


imaller particles of ſand inſinuate themſelves between 


the ſhoe and the heels, which grind them away, and 
thereby produce lameneſs. All this is entirely ow- 
ing to the great ſpring the heels of the horſe muſt 
unavoidably .have -upon the heels of a ſhoe made in 


* 


this form. 


<c "This concave ſhoe in time wears thin at the toe, 


and, yielding to the preſſnre made upon it, is forced 


wider, and of eonfequence breaks off all that part of 


the cruſt on the outſide of the nails. Inſtances of this 
kind daily occur, inſomuch that there hardly remains 
cruſt ſufficient to fix a ſhoe upon. 5 

It is generally thought, that the broader a ſhoe 
is, and the more it covers the ſole and frog, a horſe 
will travel the better. But, as has been formerly re- 
marked, the broader a ſhoe is of this form, it muſt be 

Vor. X. Wee 1 
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made the more concave ; and, of conſequence, the Shoeing of 
contracting power upon the heels muſt be the greater, H 
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It is likewiſe to be obſerved, that, by uſing ſtrong 


broad-rimmed concave ſhoes in the ſummer-ſeaſon, 


when the weather is hot and the roads..very dry and 
hard, if a horſe is obliged to ride faſt, the ſhoes, by re- 
peated ftrokes (or friction) againſt the ground, acquire 
a great degree of heat, which is communicated to the 
internal parts of the foot; and, together with the con- 
traction upon the heels oecaſioned by the form of the 
ſhoe, mult certainly cauſe exquiſite pain. This is fre- 
quently ſucceeded by a violent inflammation in the in- 
ternal parts of the hoof, and is the cauſe of that diſ- 
eaſe in the feet ſo fatal to the very beſt of our horſes, 
commonly termed a founder. This is alſo the rea- 


ſon why horſes, after a journey or a hard ride, are 


obſerved to ſhift their feet ſo frequently, and to lie 
down much. | : 


« If we attend further to the convex ſurface of 


this ſhoe, and the convexity of the pavement upon 


which horſes walk, it will then be evident, that it is 
impoſſible for them to keep their feet from ſlipping in 
this form of ſhoe, eſpecially upon declivities of ſtreets. 

„It is alſo a common practice, eſpecially in this 
place, to turn up the heels of the ſhoes into what is 
called cramps or caukers, by which means the weight 
of the horſe is confined to a very narrow ſurface, viz. 
the inner round edge of the ſhoe-rim and the points or 
caukers of each heel, which ſoon wear round and blunt; 
befides, they for the moſt part are made by far tos 
thick and long. 'The conſequence is, that it throws 
the horſe forward upon the toes, and is apt to make 


him flip and ſtumble. To this cauſe we mult likewiſe 


aſcribe the frequent and ſudden lameneſs horſes are ſub- 
ject to in the legs, by twiſting the ligaments of the 
joints, tendons, ke. | 


« I do not affirm, that caukers are always hurtful, | 
and ought to be laid aſide: On the contrary, I grant, 


that they, or ſome ſuch like contrivance, are extreme- 


ly neceſſary, and may be uſed with advantage upon flat 


ſhoes where the ground ĩs ſlippery; but they ſhould be 
made thinner and ſharper than thoſe commonly vſed, 


ſo as to fink into the — otherwiſe they will ra- 


ther be hurtful than of any advantage. och 


% The Chineſe are ſaid to account a ſmall foot an 


ornament in their women, and for that purpoſe, when 
young, their feet are confined in ſmall ſhoes. This no 
doubt produces the deſired effect; but muſt neceſſarily 
be very prejudicial to them in walking, and apt to ren- 


der them entirely lame. 


This practice, however, very much reſembles our 
manner of ſhoeing horſes: for, if we looked upon it 
as an advantage to them to have long feet, with nar- 
row low heels, and ſuppoſing we obſerved no incon- 
venience to attend it, or bad conſequence to follow 
it, we could not poſſibly uſe a more effectual means to 


bring it about, than by following the method already 


deſcribed. i | | 
« In ſhoeing a horſe, therefore, we ſhould in this, 
as in every other caſe, ſtudy to follow nature : and cer- 


tainly that-ſhoe which is made of ſuch a form as to 


reſemble as near as poſſible the natural tread and ſhape 
of the foot, muſt. be preferable to any other. —_ 
% But it is extremely difficult to lay down fixed 
rules with reſpect to the proper method to be obſer- 
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| . Shaeing of ved in treating the hoofs of different horſes: it is ther with the concave form of the ſhoe, forwards the Shoeing 


Hotſes. contraction of the heels, which, when confirmed, ren. . Horks, 
ders the animal lame for life. | — 


equally difficult to lay down any certain rule for deter- 
mining the preciſe form to be given their ſhoes. This 


oe 
He 
——— 


will be obvious to every judicious practitioner, from 
the various conſtrugions of their feet, from diſeaſe, 


and from other cauſes that may occur; ſo that a great 


deal muſt depend upon the diſcretion and judgment of 
the operator, in proportioning the ſhoe to the foot, by 
imitating the natural tread, to prevent the hoof from 
contracting a bad ſhape. . | | 
In order, therefore, to give ſome general idea of 


* 


what may be thought moſt neceſſary in this matter, I 


rience I have found moſt beneficial. 


| ſhall endeavour to deſcribe that form of ſhoe and me- 


thod of treating the hoofs of horſes, which from expe- 


« Proper Method. It is to be remembered, that 
a horſe's ſhoe ought by no means to reſt upon the ſole, 


otherwiſe it will occaſion lameneſs; therefore it muſt. 


reſt entirely on the cruſt : and, in order that we may 


imitate the natural-tread of the foot, the ſhoe muſt be 
made flat, (if the height of the ſole does not forbid it); 


it muſt be of an equal thickneſs all around the outſide 


of the rim (4); and on that part of it which is to be 


placed immediately next . the foot, a. narrow rim-.or 
margin is to be formed, not exceeding the breadth of 
the cruſt upon which it is to reſt, with the nail-holes 
placed exactly in the middle; and from this narrow 
rim the ſhoe is to be made gradually. thinner towards, 
its inner edge. See fig. gl 

„ The breadth of the ſtioe is to be regulated by 
the ſize of the foot, and the work to which the horſe is 
accuſtomed :. but, in general, it ſhould be made rather 


| broad at the toe, and narrow towards the extremity of 


each heel, in order to let the frog reſt with freedom 
upon the ground. The neceſlity of this has been al- 


ready ſhown. ts | | 
„„ The fhoe being thus formed and ſhaped like the 
foot, the ſurface of the cruſt is to be made ſmooth, and 


the ſhoe fixed on with eight or at moſt ten nails, the 


heads of which ſhould be ſunk into the holes, ſo as to 


be equal with the ſurface of the ſhoe: The ſole, frog, 


and bars, as I have already obſerved,.. ſhould never be 
pared, farther than taking off what is ragged from the 
frog, and any excreſcences or inequalities from the 
ſole. And it is very properly remarked by Mr Oſmer, 
« That the ſhoe ſhould be made ſo as to ſtand a little 


wider at the extremity of each heel, than the foot it- 


{elf : otherwiſe, as the foot grows in length, the heel 
of the ſhoe in a ſhort time gets within the heel of the 
horſe; which preſſure often breaks the cruſt, and pro- 


duces a temporary lameneſs, perhaps a corn.??” 
“% This method of ſhoeing borſes I have followed 
long before Mr Oſmer's treatiſe on that ſubject was 


publiſhed ;. and for theſe ſeveral years paſt L have en- 


deavoured to introduce it into practice. 


« But ſo much are farriers, grooms, &c. prejudi- 
ced in favour of the common method of ſhoeing and 


paring out the feet, that it is with difficulty they can 


even be prevailed upon to make a proper trial of it. 
% They cannot be ſatisfied unleſs the frog be finely 


ſaped, the ſole pared, and the bars cut out, in order to 


ln this flat form of ſhoe, its thickeſt part is upon 
the ontfide of the rim, where it is molt expoſed to be 
worn; and being made gradually thinner towards its 
inner edge, it is therefore much lighter than the com- 
mon concave ſhoe : yet it will laſt equally as long, and 
with more advantage to the hoof; and as the frog or. 


heel is allowed to reſt upon the ground, the foot en- 


joys the ſame points of. ſupport as in its natural flate.. 
It muſt therefore be much eafier for the horſe in his 


way of going, and be a means of making him ſurer. - 


footed. It is likewiſe evident, that, from this ſhoe, 


the hoof. cannot acquire any bad form; when, at the 


ſame time, it receives every advantage that poſſibly. 
could be expected from ſhoeing.. In this reſpect it 


may very properly be ſaid, that we make the ſhoe to- 
the foot, and not the foot to the ſhoe, as is but too 


much. the caſe in the concave ſhoes, where the foot: 

very much reſembles. that. of. a. cat's fixed into a wal-- 

// v1 6, OS 
+ It is to be obſerved, that the hoofs of young 


Horſes, before they are ſhoed, for the moſt part are: 


wide and open at the heels, and that the cruſt is ſuffi- 


ciently thiek and ſtrong to admit of the nails being 


fixed very near the extremities of each. But, as I have 
formerly remarked, from the conſtant vſe of concave: 


| ſhoes, the cruſt of this part of the foot grows thinner 


and weaker; and when the nails are fixed too far. 


back, eſpecially upon the inſide, the horſe becomes 


lame : to avoid this, they are placed more towards 


the fore - part of, the hoof: This cauſes the heels of 


the horſe to have the greater ſpring upon the heels of. 
the ſhoe, which is ſo very. detrimental as to occaſton 


lameneſs ; whereas, by uſing this flat form of ſhoe, 
all theſe inconveniences are avoided ; and if the hoofs 


of young horſes, from the firſt time that they were 


ſhoed, were continued to be conftantly treated accor-- 

ding to the method here recommended, the heels would 

always retain their natural ſtrength and hape. 
« By following this flat method of ſhoeing, and: 


manner of treating the hoofs, ſeveral horſes now under 


my care, that were formerly tender-footed, and fre- 
quently lame, while ſhoed with broad concave ſhoes, 
are. now quite found, and their hoofs in as good con- 
dition as when the firſt ſhoes were put upon them: In 


particular, the horſe that wore the broad concave 


ſhoes, from which the drawings of fig. 2.. and 3« 


were taken, now goes perfeRly ſound in the open Nnar- 


row kind of ſhoes, as repreſented fig. 4. 5: 


« If. farriers conſidered. attentively the deſign of 
ſhoeing horſes, and would take pains tomake themſelves 


acquainted with the anatomical ftruQure of the foot, 


they would then be convinced, that this method of 


treating the hoofs, and that this form of ſhoe, is pre- 
ferable to that which is ſo generally praQiſed. | 


„ It has, been, alleged, that in this form of ſhoe 


horſes do not go ſo well as in that commonly uſed. 


This objection will eaſily be laid afide, by attending 
to the following particulars, There are but few prac - 


make the heels appear wide (B). This practice gives 


5 | titioners that can or will endeavour to make this fort:- 
them a ſhow of. wideneſs for the time; yet that, toge- 


of ſhoe as Monger to be. The iron, in W | 
| 1 * — 


; ) For a draught-horſe about half an inch thick, and larger in proportion for a ſaddle · horſe. 
) Wide open heels are looked upon as a mark of a ſound good hoof. | | 
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"bs of does not ſo eaſily turn into the circular ſhape neceſſary 
Horſes: as in the common ſhoe ; and perhaps this is the prin» 
—— cipal reaſon why farriers object to it, eſpecially where 


they work much by the piece. And as many horſes 
that are commonly ſhoed with concave ſhoes have their 
ſoles conſiderably or hes than the cruſt, if the ſhoe is 
not properly formed, or if it is made too flat, it muſt 
unavoidably reſt upon the ſole, and occafion lameneſs. 

64 The practice of paring the ſole and frog is alſo 
ſo prevalent, and thought ſo abſolutely neceſſary, that 


it is indiſcriminately practiſed, even to exceſs, on all 


kinds of feet: And while this method continues to be 
followed, it cannot be expected that horſes can go up- 
on hard ground (on this open ſhoe) with that freedom 


remair/in their full natural ſtrength. 5 5 
Experience teaches us, that, in very thin-ſoled 


ſtane we happen»to tread upon. Horſes are ſenſible 
of the ſame thing in their feet, when their ſoles, &c. 
are pared too thin. Hence they who are prejudiced 
againſt this method, without ever reflecting upon the 
thin ſtate of the ſole, &c. are apt to condemn it, and 
draw their concluſions more from outward appearances 
than from any reaſoning or knowledge of the ſtructure 
of the parts. From a due attention likewiſe to the 
ſtructure of a horſe's foot in a natiral ſtate, it will be 
obvious, that paring away the ſole, frog, &c. muſt be 
Hurtful, and in reality is deſtroying that ſubſtance pro- 
vided by nature for the defence of the interna] parts 
of the foot: From ſuch practice it muſt be more liable 
to accidents from hard bodies, ſuch as ſharp ſtones, 
nails, glaſs, &. From this confideration, we will 
likewiſe find, that a narrow piece of iron, adapted to 
the ſhape and ſize of the foot, is the only thing ne- 
ceſſary to protect the cruſt from breaking or wearing 
away; the ſole, &c. requiring no defence if never pared. 
There is one obſervation I would farther make, 
which is, that the ſhoe ſhould be made of good iron, 
well worked, or what ſmiths call hammer-hardened, 
that is, beat all over lightly with a hammer when al- 
moſt cold. The Spaniards and Portugueſe farriers uſe 
this practice greatly, inſomuch that many people, who 
have ſeen them at work, have reported, that. they 
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it is neceſſary they ſhould have, but impoſſible to be Shooting. 


— 


form their horſes ſnoes without heating them in the 


fire as we do. It is well known, that heating of iron 
till it is red ſoftens it greatly; and when ſhoes thus 
ſoftened are put upon horſes feet, they wear away like 

lead. But when the ſhoes are well hammered, the 


iron becomes more compact, firm, and hard; ſo that 


a well-hammered ſhoe, though made conſiderably 
lighter, yet will laſt as Jong as one that is made 
heavier ; the advantage of which is obvious, as the 
horſe will move his feet with more-aQtivity, and be in 
leſs. danger of cutting his legs. aer en 

„The common concave ſhoes are very faulty in 


this reſpe&; for, in fitting or ſhaping them to the 


foot, they require to be frequently heated, in order 
to make them bend to the unequal ſurface which the 
Hoof acquires from the conſtant uſe of theſe ſhoes: 
they thereby become ſoft ; and to attempt to harden 
them by beating or hammering when they are ſhaped 
to the foot, would undo the whole. But flat ſhoes, 
by making them, when heated, a little. narrower than 
the foot, will, by means of hammering, become wider, 
and acquire a degree of elaſticiiy and firmneſs which 


4 
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iven them by any other means whatever; ſo that any 
later from raps will ſoon be able to judge, from 


the quality of the iron, how much a ſhoe, in fitting 
it to the circumference of the hoof, will ſtretch by 


hammering when it is almoſt cold: this operation, in 
fitting flat ſhoes, will be the leſs difficult, eſpecially 


when it is conſidered, that as there are no ipequalities 
on the ſurface of the hoof (or at leaſt ought not to 
be) which require to be bended thereto, ſhoes of this 
kind only require to be made ſmooth and flat; hence 
they will preſs equally upon the circumference or cruſt 
of the hoof; which is the natural! tread of a horſe,” 


+ ., SHOOTING, in the military art. See AzTILLERY, - 
wet fe do if their ſoles and frogs were allowed to . 


* 


Gunnery, and ProJEcTILEs. © 


SH00TING, in ſportmanſhip, the killing of game by 
| (EPS with or without the help of dogs. 
ſhoes, we feel an acute pain from every ſharp- pointed 


hether the game be flying, or on a hedge or tree, 
always endeavour to ſhoot as near as you poſlibly can 


with the wind, and rather fidewiſe or behind the fowl 
than in their face; nor ſhoot at a ſingle bird, if you 
can compaſs more within your level. If they be on 


a tree, hedge, or the ground, feek out for the moſt 


convenient ſhelter you can, of a bedge, bank, tree, 


&c. that you may be concealed from the ſight of the 
fowl ; and being within Thot, and having a fair mark, 


loſe no time, but let fly. 


If dogs are uſed, we put them on the hunt by 
whiſtling or hying-on (as the term is): it is neceſ- 
ſary to obſerve the motions of ſpaniels, for there are 
but few that will not give ſome intimation when they 
come on ſcent ; uſe them to come in at a ſharp 
call, and never ſuffer them to run after a bird, except 


it is wounded : obſerve to let the dogs, whether ſpa- 
niels or pointers, have the wind as much as poſlible, 


(that is, let them hunt againſt the wind). 


In uſing pointers, when they are obſerved drawing 


on a point, and are known to be not quite ſtaunch, 


call to them to take heed; and if they ſpring without 


ſtanding, correct them ſlightly with a ſwitch, ſpeak- 
ing angrily to them, and keep them at a diſtance the 
remaining part of the day; unleſs their after · beha- 
viour deſerve encouragement, when it may not be im- 


proper to take them into favour. 


Shooting flying, is by experience found to be the beſt 
and moſt diverting way of ſhooting. It is neceſſary 


for any gentleman who ſports much to have two guns; 


the barrel of one about two feet nine inches, which 


will ſerve very well for the beginning of the ſeaſon, 
and for wood-ſhooting ; the other about three feet 


three inches, for open-ſhooting after Michaelmas: the 
birds by that time are grown ſo ſhy, that your ſhots 
muſt be at longer diſtances. But if you intend one 


guß to ſerve for all purpoſes, then a three - feet bafrel, or 
thereabouts, is moſt proper. You ſhould always hape 
it cocked in readineſs; holding your thumb over the 


cock, left it ſhould go off when you would not have it. 


It is generally accounted the beſt way to aim at the 


head, if the game flies over your head; but to aim as 
it were under the belly, if it flies from you; and it 


will be beſt to let the game fly a-little paſt you before 
you let fly, for by ſo doing the ſhot will the better en- 
ter the body. Shot delivered from a gun in general 


loſe or decreaſe half the quantity every ten yards or 


thereabouts; ſo that at forty yards there will not be 


thrown in above a fourth of what would be into the 
40 R 2 ſame 
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twenty yards. From which it appears, 
that if you take aim a foot before a croſs-ſhot at forty 
yards, you will be the moſt likely to meet the bird 


with the centre-ſhot ; and which is looked upon to fly 


the ſtrongeſt, and to be more efficacious at long di- 
ances, than the diverging ſhot : for whether it be the 
ſhot ſtriking againſt each other, or againſt the air, at 
ſirſt coming out of the muzzle, or whatever be the 
eauſe of their diverging, it muſt in ſome degree retard 
their motion. But if there be à briſk wind, it will 
certainly bend the courſe of the ſhot ; you muſt there- 
fore conſider whether the wind blows with the bird or 
againſt it: if it blow with it, you need little more 
than to obſerye the general rule, becauſe the wind 
helps the bird forward nearly as much as it diverts the 
ſhot ; but if it fly againſt the wind, the ſhot will de- 
cline more than the bird is retarded, and therefore you 
onght to take aim at a greater diſtance before the 
ird. 1 | 
One good pointer in the field at a time, if you 
have patience to attend him, will be ſufficient for two 
men to ſhoot with; but if you have an old ſpringing 


ſpaniel, that is ſo well under command _—— 


always keep him near you, fuch a dog may be uſed 
with your pointer with great advantage ; as he will 
better find birds that are wounded, and alſo, ſpring 
| fuch as are near you, which you otherwiſe might paſs. 
But if you ſhould be fond of hunting many pointers 
together in a field, as is frequently done, you ſhould 
not have more than one amongſt thaw; who has been 
taught to fetch his game, leſt, by endeavouring to 
get it from each other, they ſhould tear it. 7 
Partridge · Sbooting. The ſeaſon for this ſport be- 
gins, by act of parliament, on the 1ſt of Septem- 
ber, and ends the-12th of February; and which, on 
account of the cleanneſs, little fatigue, and more cer-- 
tain diverſion than any other, by their being found in 
coveys, and taking thort flights, is generally eſteemed 
the genteeleſt and beft ſport we have. In the begin- 
ning of the ſeaſon, they haunt the wheat, barley,, oat, 
peaſe and bean- ſtubbles; but the wheat-vetch is their 
favourite: they alſo lie in turnips, clover-ſeed, and on 
fallow - land; and indeed, at times, they are found any 
where. i * N 
The moſt proper ih for partridge-ſhooting, is the 
pointer, a dog extremely well calculated for the ſport; 
as partridges can ſeldom or ever be ſeen on the ground, 
if the ſtubble, &c.. be but three or four inches bigh : 
if the pointer be ſtaunch, and have a good noſe, he 
will ſeldom paſs, in common fields, within 40 yards of 


a covey, without intimating by a point pretty near 


the exact line tbey he in. 
Two perſons in the field with guns are better than 
more at partridge · ſhooting, who ſhould with patience 
pay a due attention to each other. SMES 1 
Obſerve, after a fire,. never to blow 2 the bar - 
rel, but charge again immediately, while the inſide of 
the barrel is hot and dry; by this method of imme- 
diate charging, a gun ſeldom hangs fire, and carries 
much ſmarter and better: there is no oecaſion to 
wipe either pan or flint while out, (if the flint is good, 
whiob, by the bye, it always ſhould be); but on re- 
turning home, wipe clean with tow, or linen- rags, 
both out and infide of the barrel, and alſo the lock, 
from the ſoil of the powder; when it is thus cleaned, 
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hunt in. 


you find any difficulty in keeping him to hunt 


WL 
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hang it up, and, if it can be 


diſtance from the fire: the powder-flaſk ſhould alſo be 


kept in the ſame degree of warmth in winter time; 


if the gun bas received any rain. or wet, let it be 
wiped thoroughly dry, and ſtand ſome time near a 
fire, to dry any remaining damp, and have a littte 
oil rubbed over it before hanging up. | 
When your dog points, walk up without any hurry, 


ſeparating a few yards, one-to the right andthe other 


to the left of your dog: if a covey ſprings, never 


ſhoot into the midſt of them, but let him on the left 


fingle out a bird which flieth to the left, and him on 


the right a bird to the right, that you may not in- 


terrupt each other nor both ſhoot at the ſame bird, 
and readily let fly at the firſt aims. Let each of you 
mark the fall of his bird, and immediately run to the 


place; and if the dog does not ſecure it, or the bird 


ſhould be only wounded and bave run, put him upon 
the ſcent ; but if your dog underſtands his buſineſs, 
and will fetch bis game, it is better to truſt to him, 
and load again as quick as you can. It will always 
be of great uſe, and ſave much time and trouble, to 
bave a perſon without a gun to mark the flight of the 
birds, If a ſingle bird be ſprung, let him take the 
ſhoot to whoſe fide it flies: the bird being killed, 
cauſe your dog to lie by it whilſt you lead, left he 
ſpring other birds that are near you. | | 
double the row 


If you trace the birds to a bedge, 
by walking one on each ſide, taking your dog on the 
ditch fide :. here if you have @ ſpanie), he will be of 
great uſe ; ag you may make him go along io the 
ditch, and your pointer on the other fide 5 by which 


means you will not paſs @ bird, and one of you will 


molt likely get a good ſhoot at it. Your own judg- 
ment, with very little experience, will beſt direct where 
the birds are moſt likely to be found at different times 
of the day, according to the grounds you have to 

Pheafant and Woodcock Shooting, Pheaſants and 
woodcocks generally lie in carrs or woods where there 
is much cover. Spaniels are therefore the dogs moſt 
proper for this kind of ſhooting. Some pointers in- 
deed, that are bold-ſpirited and have been a great 
deal uſed to this work, will follow @ pheaſant very 
well; but from the generality of flow ſtaunch pointers 
a pheaſant will get off ſo fait, as, when ſprupg, to be 
out of the reach of gun-ſhot ; beſides, they are not 


hardy enough to go into thick cover. 


The ſpaniels proper for this work are of a middling- 
ſize, their legs rather ſhort and very ſtrong : they 


mult be hardy, able to bear great fatigue, diſpoſed to 


go into cover freely and undaunted, to hunt very 


briſkly, and yet go very ſlow when upon ſcent of 


game. You cannot begin too early with theſe dogs 
to teach them to fetch a bird and bring it after yous. ' 


which will prevent their getting a habit of tearing or 
breaking the game. 


obliged to lie down whilft you load: and as his buſi- 


One of this kind mult be always- 


neſs is to ſpring game, you ſhould never ſuffer him to 
go above ten or fifteen yards from you; and therefore 
take him out with others that are brought under com- 
mand as ſoon as he is able to hunt. For to have. 
good ſpaniels, they muſt be uſed a great deal. If 
near 


vou, 


2 


ſo ordered, where a con - Shooting 
ſtant winter fire is kept, hanging it at a moderate 
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ghootin g. you, put one of his feet into his collar, and bunt him 


— — ſo for an hour or two. 


| 


Frequent repetitions of this 
puniſhment will bring him to a ſenſe of his dyty. 
One, two, or three brace of ſpaniels well broken, may 
be uſed together; and they will find work enough in 
a large wovd or thick cover. If two perſons intend 
hunting in a wood, it is beſt for one to go round it on 
the outſide firſt, whilſt the other goes oppoſite to bim 


a little way into the wood, and afterwards to fink in 


deeper as you ſhall find occaſion, unleſs you know the 
moſt likely part to find game in; in which eaſe you 
may hunt the interior part firſt. Some perſons, when 
they want to hunt a very large wood, approve of 
taking a brace of high-mettled ſpaniels that have not 
been 3 to hunt cloſe, and turn them into the 
middle of the wood; whilſt they with their well. 
broken ſpaniels W But unleſs you have 
any extenſive woods to hunt, ſuch dogs are more likely 
to hinder than add to your ſport; and it will be bet- 
ter to hunt with patience with only ſuch dpgs as are 


under good command, let the woods or cover be ever 


ſo lar 


1. Pheaſant-Shooting begins, by a& of parlia- 


ment, on the 1k of October, and laſts till the 1ſt of 


February, | 2 1 

Theſe birds afford very pretty ſport, though far 
more fatiguing and tireſome than partridge - ſnooting; 
owing to the buſhes, briars, and other diſagreable eir- 
cumſtances of the woods. —In hunting them, keep as 
near the dogs as poſſible; and when they ſpring, one 
or more, let ſuch only fire at the bird as to whom, in 
point of riſing, it belongs; which rule ſhould be always 
obſerved in all ſorts of ſhooting in company. In phea- 
ſant-ſhootipg, the trees frequently interfere, therefore 
forbear firing till you have a clear aim at the bird; 
which, if it cannot be had, it is better to let him eſcape 
for another chance. - | 

2. Woodcock Shooting, generally begins towards 
the latter end of November; they are birds of paſſage, 
and come over to us in flights in the night-time, about 
the full of the moon: the firſt flight, which is ſome- 
times in October, is commonly very ſcanty ; but they 
continue coming over, more or leſs, every moon, till 
February; conſequently it will generally be found they 
are in greater plenty towards the latter end of the win- 
ter; though this is no abſolute rule, as they are very 


Irregular with regard to number in their coming over; 


ſometimes the firſt or ſecond flight being the largeſt we 


have through the winter, and the others very trifling; 


they remain with us generally till the middle or latter 


end of March. 


Their haunts are chiefly in the ſprings and bogs, in 
woods and coppices ; and in the beginning of the win- 
ter, before the leaves are well off, they prefer the out · 
parts of the woods. 


A. woodcock is a very tender bird; and being a 


large mark, affords eaſy, pretty ſhooting, where a per- 
ſon has got the art of ſhooting flying tolerably well; 
but it frequently occurs that the bird riſes in a perpen- 
dicular line, which is the moſt difficult ſhot that is. In 


this caſe, an experienced ſportſman will. find it more 
adviſeable to forbear firing (if opportunity will allow) 


till the bird has arrived at the height of the perpendi- _ 
cular, and Hlics offVard; but as a ſhot will be often loſt. 
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by this delay, the n ſhould never wait it, Shooting. 
the | 


For ſpringing them, therefore, 
ſpaniels are uſed, as already mentioned. 
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except he judpes the ſhot will be better. | 
. Snipe-Shaoting. The ſnipe, like the woodcock, is a 
bird of paſſage; they begin coming over to us about the 


middle or latter end of October, and remain with ug - 


pretty forward in the ſpring. They frequent, like the 
woodeock, the ſprings, bogs, and marſhy places; but 
with this difference, that the cock ſeeks theſe in cover, 
and the ſnipe in the open clear parts, as fields and com- 
mon. 8 | 
Snipes afford as pretty ſport, to a good markſman, 
as any bird whatſoever ; though they are very quick 
fliers, yet are very tender, and will fall almoſt at the 
bare report of the gun, . 1 
We ipring ſaipes either with ſpaniels, or by making 


a ſlight ſharp kind of noiſe about the places where we 


know. they baunt: they moſtly fly directly againſt the 
wind, (if there is any material air aurian). and a ſhot 
after them is the beſt and moſt ſure : the 

croſs ſhots are rather difficult, as they are a ſmall mark, 
and fly exceeding quick. — For practice in this, which 


is very nice, ſwallow-ſhooting, may be uſed in ſummer 


to advantage, 


/ Water- foul Shooting. In ——_— ee 
e the longeſt 


as geeſe, ducks, widgeons, &c. we u 
R and as large ſhot as the no 1 or 2. 


The proper dog is the rough, curled, water ſpaniel, 
of which the white ſort are commonly the beſt. They 


ſhould be under the ftricteſt command; be ready at 


fetching any thing out of the water, without biting it; 


ſlant and 


and catching what is only wounded ; ſhould be uſed, 


on oceaſion,. to creep quiet and cloſe behind the ma» 
ſter's heel. DE TY, Ti, 
The fowl may either be ſhot ſwimming, or, which 


is better, taken on the wing; as in the water they are 
ſtrongly guarded by the cloſe lying of their wings and 


feathers; therefore, if a perſon is a good markſman, it 
will be always beſt to ſpring them firſt, 


The beſt place to throw tbe ſhot, if opportunity will 
allow, is under the wing, as that is by much the ten- 


dereſt place; and the worſe of all is the breaſt, as the 
feathers bere he extremely thick and cloſe, 
Fen Shooting. In this ſport we uſe i 
the no 3 ſhot, which will ſerve as well for the bittern 
and curlew, as the plover. 
or land ſpaniels may be uſed; and 1t will be always beſt 
to ſpring the birds before firing. | 
Upland Winter 0 Our common field-ſhoot-- 


ing is generally beſt in froſty weather, and when the 


ground has a tolerable cover of ſnow. The moſt com- 
mon birds in this ſport different ſorts of wild pi- 
Ae ger ſtarlings, redwings, &c. 


ther the better. | | | 
The ſeveral kinds of pigeons require the no 3 ſhot, 


as being ſtrong birds; and may be either taken on the 


wing, or as they perch on a tree ; but the rock-pi- 
geons are beſt, in general, taken on the wing; how-- 
ever, it ſometimes happens that a ſhot at them fitting. 
is more proper; in this diſcretion muſt direct. 

The fieldfare is a very common bird: it ſeems to de- 
light molt in large cloſe orchards ; but in. bard wea-- 
ther, in the fields; they frequent the haw buſhes, and 
afford very pretty diverſion. Though they are natu- 
rally very wild, yet, when a hard froſt is ſet in, there 

| 18 


n general 


One or two ſteady water 


In this 
iverſion we uſe no dog; and the fewer ſhooters toge- 
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Shooting is no difficulty in getting within 40 yards of them, at 


ae the time they are keenly engaged on their feeding buſh: 
ere they will fit 40 or 50 ſometimes together. The pro- 
per way of managing this kind of ſhooting is, if poſſible, 
to ſecrete behind a buſh, or in a hedge, within ſhot of 
one of the buſhes they frequent: when a ſufficient num- 


ber (as the perſon may judge) are together, to fire at 


them as they fit; what are killed ſhould be taken vp, 
and the ſhooter replace himſelf at before: in a quarter 


of an hour, or leſs, more will probably be on the buſh; - 
and he may often go on ſhooting in the ſame place all 


the while they are on their feed, which is from a little 
after ſun · riſe till 11 or 12 o'clock ; and in the after- 
neon they go on again, about an hour before ſun - ſet; 
but ſuch ſport as this muſt be expected only where 
fieldfares are in great plenty. 4 8 | 


Starlings afford tolerable diverſion in ſhooting. Ia 


winter they, for the moſt part, go in flocks from 20 to 
50; they delight chiefly to be in moiſt paſtures among 
cattle, and ſometimes ſit ſo cloſe together on the ground, 


that a perſon may kill, 25 or 30 at a ſhot. 1 


theſe on the ground, or wing, may be left at che dif- 
cretion of the ſhooter; but the wing will be beſt pre- 


ferred: what are ſhot, ſhould have their heads imme- 
diately pulled off, which, by their bleeding, prevents 


a bitterneſs of taſte they would otherwiſe bave. Uſe 
for theſe and fieldfares the n“ 4 ſhot.— In ſhooting 
Tarks in flocks, uſe the no 5 ſhot; and make it a rule 
always to take them on the wing. Here it will be ad- 
viſeable to have the gun ſcatter more than common: 
Aud in order to do this, put in an equal quantity of 


ſhot, ſuppoſing the uſual charge to be three parts ſhot 


to two of powder; but if the gun, in common, carries 
an equal quantity of each, then it will be neceſſary to 
put in only about three parts of hot to four af powder: 
and in ſhooting any of the ſmaller birds in flocks, this 
rule of charging ſhould be obſerved. 

SHOP-LirTtxs, are thoſe that ſteal goods privately 
out of ſhops; which being to the value of 5.8. though 
no perſon be in the ſhop, is felony excluded clergy, by 
the 10 and 11 W. III. c. 23. . 

SHORE, a place waſhed by the fea, or by ſome 
large river. e 

Count Marſigli divides the ſea · ſnore into three por- 
tions: the firſt of which is that track of land which 
the ſea juſt reaches in ſtorms and high tides, but which 
it never covers; the ſecond part of the ſhore, is that 


which is covered in high tides and ſtorms, but is dry 


at other times; and the third is the deſcent from this, 
which 18 always covered with water, See SEA. 

The firſt part is only a continuation of the conti- 
nent, and ſuffers no alteration from the neighbourhood 
of the ſez, except that it is rendered fit for the growth 
of ſome plants, and wholly unfit for that of others, by 
the ſaline ſteams and impreg nations: and it is ſcarce 
to be conceived by any, but thoſe who have obſerved 
it, how far on land the effects of the ſea reach, ſo as 
to make the earth proper for plants which will not 
grow without this influence; there being ſeveral plants 
frequently found on high hills and dry places, at three, 


four, and more miles from the ſea, which yet would 


not grow unleſs in the heighbourhood of it, nor will 
ever be found elſewhere. 5 | 
The ſecond part or portion of the ſhore is much 
more affected by the ſea than the former, being fre- 
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quently waſhed and beaten by it. Its produQions are Shon 


rendered ſalt by the water, and is covered with ſand, 
or with the fragments. of -ſhells in form of ſand, and 
in ſome places with a tartarous matter depofited from 
the water; the colour of this whole extent of ground 


is uſually duſky and dull, eſpecially where there are 


rocks and ſtones, and theſe covered with a ſlimy mat - 
ter. - ; 4 4 | 18 ; 
The third part of the ſhore is more affected by the 


ſea than either of the others; and is covered with an 


uniform cruſt of the true nature of the bottom of the 


ſea, except that plants and animals have their reſidence 
in it, and the decayed parts of theſe alter it a little. 
SHORE (Jane), the celebrated - concubine of the 


licentious king Edward IV. was the wife of Mr Mat. 
thew Shore, a goldſmith in Lombard-tftreet, London. 


Kings are ſeldom unſucceſsful ingheir amorous pur- 
ſuits ; therefore there was nothing wonderful in Mrs 
Shore's removing from Lombard-ſtreet to ſhine at 


court as the royal favourite. Hiſtorians a ber 
as extremely beautiful, remarkably cheerful, and of 


moſt uncommon generofity. 'The king, it is ſaid, was 


no leſs captivated with her temper than with her per- 


ſon: ſhe never made uſe of her influence over him to 
the prejudice of any perſon; and if ever ſhe import u- 
ned him, it was in favour of the unfortunate. After. 
the death of Edward, ſhe attached herſelf to the lord 
Haſtings; and when Richard III. cut off that noble. 


man as an obſtacle to his ambitious ſchemes, Jane. 


Shore was arreſted as an accomplice, on the ridiculous 


only in a public 132 excepting that Richard ri- 
fled her of all her little property: but whatever ſeverity 


might have been exerciſed towards her, it appears that 
ſhe was alive, (though ſufficiently wretched, under the 
reign of Henry VIII. when Sir Thomas More ſaw 


her poor, old, and ſhrivelled, without the leaſt trace of 


her former beauty. Mr Rowe, in his tragedy of Jane 


Shore, has adopted the popular ftory related in the old 
hiſtorical ballad, of her periſhing by hunger in a ditch 


where Shoreditch now ſtands. But Stow aſſures us 


that ſtreet was ſo named before her time. 


r ave wards to dihih. 


guiſh fells of ſheep ; /horling being the fells after the 
fleeces are ſhorn off the ſheep's back; and orling, the 
fells flead off after they die or are killed. In ſome parts 


of England they underſtand by a HHorling, a ſheep 
whoſe face is ſhorn off; and by a morling, a ſheep that 


dies. A AT | 
SHORT. HAND Writing. See STENOGRAPHY- 
Snokr-Sightedneſt, a certain defect in viſion, by 
which objects cannot be diftinaly ſeen unleſs they are 
very near the eye. See Mepicine, n“ 179. and Or- 
Tics, no 123. i . 
SHOT), a denominatton given to all ſorts of balls 
for fire-arms; thoſe for cannon being of iron, and thoſe 
for guns, piſtols, &c. of lead. | | 
Small Snort, or that uſed for fowling, ſhould be well 
ſized, and of a moderate bigneſs: for ſhould it be too 
great, then it flies thin, and ſcatters too much; or if too 


{mall, then it hath not weight and ſtrength to pene- | 


trate far, and the bird is apt to fly away with it. In 


order, therefore, to have it ſuitable to the occaſion, it 


not being always to be had every place fit for the 
purpoſe, we ſhall ſet down the true method of — 


Shot. 


— 


accuſation of witchcraft. This, however, terminated - 
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*hot. all ſorts and fizes under the name of mould- ot. Its ſmaller, which is called muſtard-ſeed, or duſt-ſhotz but Shot 
principal good properties are to be round and ſolid. Ne 5 is ſmall enough for any ſhooting whatfoever. The 


n ae; 
Shrewſbury 


Take any quantity of lead you think fit, and melt 


it down in an iron veſſel; and as it melts keep it ſtir- 


ring with an iron ladle, ſkimming off all impurities 
whatſoever that may ariſe at the top: when it begins 


to look of a greeniſh colour, ſtrew on it as much auri- 


pigmentum, or yellow orpiment finely powdered, as 
will lie on a ſhilling, to every 12 of 14 pound of lead; 
then ſtirring them together, the orpiment will flame. 
The ladle ſhould have a notch on one fide of the 
brim, for the eafier pouring out the lead; the ladle 
muſt remain in the melted lead, that its heat may be 
agreeable to that of the lead, to prevent inconveniences 


which otherwiſe may happen by its being either too 


hot or too cold : then, to try your lead, drop a little 


of it into the water, which if the drops prove round, 
then the temper of heat is right; if otherwiſe, and 
the ſhot have tails, then add more orpiment to increaſe 


the heat, till it be found right. No 
Then take a plate of copper, about the bigneſs of 


a trencher, which muſt be made with a hollowneſs in 
the middle, about three inches compaſs, within 29 | 
knighted, and made him an admiral. He had a great 


muſt be bored about 40 holes according to the ſize o 
the ſhot which you intend to caſt ; the hollow bottom 


| ſhould be thin; but the thicker the brim, the better it 


will retain the heat. Place this plate on a frame of 


iron, over a tub or veſſel of water, about four inches 


from the water, and ſpread burning coals on the plate, 
to keep the lead melted upon it : then take ſome lead 


and pour it gently on the coals on the plate, and it 
will make its way through, the holes into the water, 


and form itſelf into ſhot; do thus till all your lead be 


run through the holes of the plate, taking care, by 


keeping your coals alive, that the lead do not cool, 
and fo ſtop up the holes. a + eg} 

While you are caſting in this manner, another per- 
ſon with another ladle may catch ſome of the ſhot, 
placing the ladle four or five inches underneath. the 
plate in the water, by which means you will ſee if 
they are defective, and rectify them. 5 

Your chief care is to keep the lead in a juſt degree 
of heat, that it be not ſo cold as to ftop up the holes 
in your plate, nor ſo hot as to cauſe the ſhot to crack: 
to remedy the heat, you muſt refrain working till it 
is of a proper coolneſs z and to remedy the coolneſs of 
your ad and plate, you muſt. blow. your fire; ob- 
ſerving, that the cooler your lead is, the larger will be 


your ſhot ; as the hotter it is, the ſmaller they will be. 


After you have done caſting, take them out of. the 


water, and dry them over the fire with a gentle heat, 
ſtirring them continually that they do not melt; when 


dry, you are to ſeparate the great ſhot from the ſmall, 
by the help of a fieve made for that purpoſe,” accor- 
Qing to their ſeveral fizes. But thoſe who would have 
very large ſhot, make the lead trickle with a ſtick out 
of the ladle into the water, without the plate. 

If it ſtop on the plate, and yet the plate be not too 
cool, give but the plate a little knock, and it will 
run again; care mult be had that none of your imple» 
ments be preaſy, oily, or the like; and when the 
ſhot, being ſeparated, are found too large or too ſmall 

r your purpoſe, or - otherwiſe, imperfect, they will 
lerve again at the next operation. TE” 

The ſizes of ſhot for fowling are from N*1.to 6, and 


Ne 1 may be uſed for wild-geeſe ; the No 2 for ducks, 
widgeons, and other water-fow] ; the Ne 3 for phea- 
ſants, partridges after the firſt month, and all the fen- 
fowl ; the Ne 4 for partridges, woodcocks, &c.; and 
the Ne 5 for ſnipes and all the ſmaller birds. 
Grape-SHoT. See GRAPE-Shot. | 
Tin: caſe Snor, in artillery, is formed by putting 
a great quantity of ſmall iron ſhot into a cylindrical 
tin-box called a canniſter, that juſt fits the bore of the 
gun, Leaden bullets'are ſometimes uſed in the ſame 
manner; and it muſt be obſerved, that whatever num 
ber or ſizes of the ſhots are uſed, they muſt weigh with 
their caſes nearly as much as the ſhot of the piece. 
Caje-Sror, "Bur i conſiſted of all kinds of old 


iron, nails, muſket-balls, ſtones, &c. uſed as above. 


_ SHOVEL (Sir Cloudeſley), a brave Engliſh ad- 
miral, meanly born in 1650. He went to ſea a cabin- 
boy under Sir Chriſtopher Mynus; and ſoon becoming 
an able ſeaman, diftinguiſhed himſelf by his courage 
and conduct at Tripoli under Sir John Narborough, 
whoſe widow he afterward married. King William 


ſhare of the glory in the battles of Bantry bay, La 
Hogue, Malaga, and at the fiege of Barcelona. After 
the unſucceſsful attempt upon Toulon, he was caſt 
away on his return home, upon the rocks of Scilly z. 
being then rear-admiral of England, admiral of the 
white, commander in chief of the queen's fleet, and 
one of the council to prince George of Denmark as. 
lord high-admiral of England. ; 


o 


. 


 SHOVELER, in ornithology, a ſpecies of Anas. 
| Nee in meteorology, a cloud condenſed in- 
to RAIN. „ 1 


SfHREWMO USE. See Sox x. 


SHREWSBURY, the capital of Shropſhire ia 
England. This town, the metropolis of the countg, 
grew up out of the ruins of Uriconium, anciently a. 
city, now a village called Wroxeter about four miles 
from it. The Saxons called it Scrobbes- Berig, from 
the ſhrubs that grew about it; and from thence the 
preſent name of Shrew/bury is ſuppoſed to have been 


formed. It is pleaſantly fituated upon a hill near the 


Severn, over which there are two handſpme bridges. It 
was a place of good note in the Saxon times; after 
which it was granted by William the Conqueror, to- 


" gether with the title of earl and moſt of the county, to 


Roger de Montgomery, who built a caſtle upon the 
north fide of it, where the Severn, that encompaſſes it 
on all ſides, leaves an opening. His ſon Robert built 
alſo a wall acroſs this neck of land, when he revoked: 
from. Henry I. We learn from doomſday book, that 
at that time, when a widow of. this town married, ſhe 


paid 20 ſhillings to the king, and a virgin 16. The 
abovementioned Roger founded alſo, and endowed: 


here, a Benedictine monaſtery, and a collegiate church. 
When old age came upon him, he quitted the world, 
and ſpent the reſt of his days as a monk in the abbey,. 
and, when he died, was interred in its church, From 
the hiſtory of this church and monaſtery, it appears,. 


that eccleſiaſtical benefices about that time were here- 


ditary. The abbey became fo rich afterwards, that: 
the abbot was mitred, and fat in parliament. Beſides 
this abbey, in after-times there were three others, viz. 

| . . 
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Shrewſbury g Franciſcan, Dominican, and Auguſtin, and like- 


- 
Shrive. 


brothers. 


lity of theſe parts. 
earl to the M 

bots, by whom it is ſtill retained. Here is a free 
.grammar-ſchool, with three maſters, and ſeveral uſhers, 
well endowed by Edward VI. and queen Elizabeth, 
.and not -inferior to many colleges in the univerſities. 
It has a good library and chapel, and there are ſeve- 


-Cambridge. 


wiſe two collegiate churches z one dedicated to St 
Chad, and the other to St Mary, In the conteſt 
between the empreſs Maud and Stephen, this town, 
and its governor William Fitz-Allan, ſided with the 
the empreſs. In Henry III. 's time, a part of it was 
burnt. down by the Welch ; and in Richard II's 
reign a parliament was held in it. At a place called 
Battlefield, near this town, Henry Percy the younger, 
fornamed Hotfpur, was killed in an engagement with 
Henry IV. againſt whom he had rebelled. The 7 
afterwards built a chapel upon the ſpot, and ſettle 

two maſs-prieſts to pray for the ſouls of the lain. 
Two of Edward IV.'s ſons were born here; namely, 
Richard, ſtyled duke of York, whom Perkin Warbeck 


afterwards perſonated, and who was murdered in the 


Tower ; and George Plantagenet, who died before his 
Here firſt broke out the ſweating-fickneſs, 
-which carried off great numbers ſo ſuddenly, that thoſe 
who were ſeized with it either died or recovered in 
the ſpace of 24 hours. In the beginning of the civil 


wars king : Chaales I. came hither, and formed an 


army, with which he marched towards London; but 
was met by the parliaments. forces at Edgehill. He 
continued here from the 20th of September to the 
12th of: October; during which time he was joined 
by prince Rupert, and many of the gentry and nobi- 
This town anciently gave title of 
ontgomeries, and afterwards to the 'Tal- 


ral ſcholarſhips appropriated to it in the univerſity of 
Here are alſo ſeveral hoſpitals, alms- 
houſes, and charity-ſchaols. This town is one of the 
moſt flouriſhing in England, having two great weekly 


-markets, for corn, cattle, and proviſions; and another 


for Welch cottons and flannels, of which great quan: 
tities are fold. A great trade is carried on with the 


Welch, who bring their commodities hither, as to the 


common mart of both nations. The town is large and 
well built, and the ſituation extremely pleaſant. There 
is a very beautiful walk called the quarry, between the 
town-walls and the Severn, delightfully ſhaded with 
rows of lime- trees, ſo that it is not inferior to the Mall 
in St James's Park. The town is alſo noted for its 
gallantry and politeneſs, bein 
For whom there are always balls and aſſemblies once 
a- week all the year round. Here is a fine houſe and 

ardens which belonged to the earl of Bradford ; and 


in the neighbourhood, at Wroxeter, the Roman high- 


way, called Watling: ſtreet, may be ſeen for ſeveral 
miles, where Roman coins are frequently found. In 
Shrewſbury are 12 incorporated trading-companies z 
and the corporation has a power to try even capital 
cauſes of itſelf, except high-treafon. Thigh - bones of 
dead men have been found here a yard long, and 
teeth three inches round and three long. 
SHREWSBURY (earl of). See TATBOr. 
SHRIKE, a ſpecies of LAxius. 
SHRIMP, ia ichthyology. See Sapa. 
SHRINE, in ecclefiaſtical hiſtory, a caſe or box 
to hold the relics of ſome faint. . | 
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 SHROPSHIRE, « county of England, bounded 5h 
on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, Herefordſhire, and Shrove, 


Radnorſhire ; on the north, by Cheſhire; on the eaſt, 
by Staffordſhire ; on the-weſt, by Montgomery ſhire and 
Denbighſhire, in Wales. Its length is between 30 
and 40 miles, its breadth about 30, and its circum« 
ference about 134. It is an inland county, of an al- 
-moſt circular forra and contains 890,000 acres, 139,008 
inhabitants, and 15 hundreds, in which are 170 pa- 
riſhes and ty market-towns. It makes a part of 


three biſhoprics, viz, Herefordſhire, Coventry and 
Litchfield, and St Aſaph. Some part of it lies on 


the north, and ſome on the ſouth fide of the Severn. 
Beſides the Severn, it is alſo watered by the Tiſidiane, 


or Fafidiane, as it is called in Welch, which flows from 


the mountainsof Radnorſhire; and by the Tern, which has 
its riſe and name from one of thoſe pools called tearnes 
in Staffordſhire. All theſe abound with fiſh, eſpecially 
trouts, pikes, lampreys, graylings, - carp, and eels, 
The air, eſpecially upon the hills, with which the 
county abounds, is very wholeſome. There is as great 


a diverſity of ſoil, as in moſt other counties. On the 


hills, where it is poor, is very good paſture for ſheep 
and in the low grounds, where it is very rich, along 
the Severn in particular, there is plenty of graſa for 


hay and black cattle, with all forts of corn. No 
county is better provided with fuel than this, having 


in it many inexhauſtible pits of coal; and alſo mines 
of lead and iron. Over moſt of the coal-pits in this 
county lies a ftratum or layer of blackiſh porous rock, 


of which, by grinding and boiling, they make pitch 


and tar, which are rather better than the common ſort 
for caulking ſhips, as they do not crack, but always 
continue cloſe and ſmooth. 


the ſoil in many places is a reddiſh clay. As it lies 
upon the borders of Wales, it was anciently full of 
caſtles and walled towns. On the fide next that coun- 
try there was an almoſt continued line of caſtles, to 
guard the county againk the inroads and depredations 


of the Welch. The borders here, as thoſe between 


England and Scotland, were called arches, and there 
were certain noblemen intitled barones marchiæ, mar- 
chiones de marchia Walliæ, lords marchers, or mar- 


quiſſes of the marches of Wales,” who were veſted 


with a ſort of palatine juriſdiction, held courts of ju- 


ſtice to determine controverfies, and enjoyed many - 


privileges and immunities, the better to enable and 
encourage them to protect the county againſt the in- 
curfions of the Welch, and to maintain order amongſt 


the borderers; but they often abuſed their power, and 


were the greateſt of tyrants. | | 
As to the eccleſiaſtical povernmgnt of the county, 
the far greater part, namely, all that belongs to the 
biſhoprics of Hereford, and of Litchfield and Coven- 
try, is under the juriſdiction and viſitation of the arch- 
deacon of Shrewſbury or Salop, and is divided into 
ſeveral deaneries. na 2 
The Oxford circuit includes in it this county, which 
ſends 12 members to parliament, viz. two for the ſhire, 
and two for each of the following towns, Shrewſbury, 
Ludlow, Wenlock, and Biſhop's Caſtle. 
SHROVE-Tvuxspay, is the Tueſday after Gon 
quageſima ſunday, or the day immediately preceding 
the firſt Lent ; being ſo called from the Saxon word 


ſhrive, 


. 


> 
* 
** 
* 


| Quarries of lime-ftone 
and iron-ftone are common enough in the county; and 


ropſhire, 1 


de, 


* * . 
I 


vation of Lent. een eee 7 or 
8H ROU DS, .{/crud Sax.) a range. of large ropes. 
extending from the maſt-beads to the right and 
Jeft fide of the ſhip, to ſupport the maſts and enable 
them to carry ſail, &c... 1 9 


The ſhrouds as well as the ſails are detetmined 


from the maſts, to which they belong. Thus they 


are the main, fore, and migen ſhrouds ; the main - top- 
maſt, fore · top maſt, ot mizen top · maſt-ſhrouds; and the 
main - top-gallant, fore - top-gallant, or mizen-top-gal- 


lant ſhrouds. The number of ſhrouds by which a 


maſt is ſuſtained, as well as the ſize of rope of which 
they are formed, is always in proportion to the ſize 
of the maſt and the weight of the ſail it is intended 
to carry. See Mas and 814. | 
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SH RU, in botany, a plant which riſes with a woody 
durable ſtem, to a height ſuperior to that of under - 
ſhrubs, inferior to that of tree. tete 

SHUTTLE, io the manufactures, 

much uſed by weavers, in the middle of which is an 
eye 1 cavity, wherein is incloſed the ſpoul with the 
woof. | 1 4 


 SIALOGOGUES, medicines. which, promote the, 
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SIAM, a. kingdom of Afia in the Eaſt Indies, 
bounded. on the north by Laos; on the eaſt, by Cam- 
bays and Keo; on the ſouth, by a gulph of the ſame. 
name; and on the weſt, by the peninſula. of Malacca. 


It is about 5 50 miles in length from north to ſouth, 


and 250 in breadth where it is broadeſt. In the rainy 


| ſeaſon the rice · fields and meadows are overflowed in 
ſuch a manner as to render them very fruitful. The 


city of Siam ſtands on an iſland made by the river, in 
a low country, and is as fruit ful as any ſpot of ground 
in the world; for it produces rice, ſeveral kinds of 
pulſe, many fruits and roots, with wild and tame 
cattle, and the river abounds in many ſorts of excellent 
fiſh. The city is about ten miles in circumference; 
and there are many canals from the river, which croſs 
the town ſeveral ways. The walls are high and thick, 
and are conſtructed of brick and ſtone; but the houſes, 


though large, are low, and built on flakes driven into 


the ground, about ten or twelve feet high. The king 
has three palaces; and there are many large temples, 
well adorned and decorated with gilded images. 


The women in Siam are the only merchants in buying 


goods, and generally maintain their huſbands with 
their traffie. The Europeans while at Siam accom- 


wodlate themſelres with, temporary wives; for the 


women are very fond of foreigners, and they agree 


with each other in the preſence of their neareſt friends 


2nd relations, and then it is a lawful marriage for the 
time agreed upon. Theſe wives are very obliging, and 
take the whole management of the houſchold-affairs' 
into their own hands. Fhey buy proviſions, dreſs the 
victuale, and take care of the cloaths, waſhing and 
mending them, If their huſbands have any goods to 

fell, they ſet up a ſhop, and diſpoſe of them by retail, 

which is of more advantage than ſelling them by 
wholeſale. If the a a the kingdom, and. 


is willing to continue the marriage, he leaves her about 
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whronds ſhrive, which ſignifies. to con/eſe, as having been em. 68. 8 d. a month to live upon in his abſence, r 
ployed by the people in the time of Popery in con- wiſe ſhe may take another huſband at the year's end. Siberia. 
siam. feſſing their fins. in order to receive. the ſacrament, and 
—— thereby qualify theruſelves for à more religious obſer - 


— 


an inſtrument 


0 
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And here it muſt be noted, that women are never the 
worſe eſteemed for having been married to foreigners. 


The natives of both ſexes go bare- headed, and cut 


their hair ſo as to leave it two inches long, and then 


they gum it, and comb it upwards; ſo that it looks 


rather like briſtles than hair, and makes their heads 


ſeem very large. They are well ſhaped, and have a 
large forehead, with a little noſe, and a handſome 
mouth, with plump lips, and black ſparkling eyes. 
The lappits of their ears are thick, and the men 
have but little hair on their chins. The men are of 
an olive complexion 3 but the women are of a ſtraw- 


colour, and very prolific. Even the courtiers have 
nothing but a cloth which reaches from the waiſt to 


the middle of the thigh, and a ſort of a waiſtcoat 
made of muſlin, with a cap upon their head covered 
with muſlin, and terminating in a point. The cloth 


that the men wrap about their middles is brought 
round between their legs, and turned into their girdles 
behind: but that of the women hangs down a little 


below their knees; and they cover their breaſts with 
another cloth, throwing the ends over their ſhoulder; 
the reſt of their bodies is quite naked, nor have they 


any covering on their heads: this muſt be underſtood 
of the better ſort; for the common people of both 
ſexes go quite naked, except a covering for thoſe parts 
which deceney requires them to hide. They however 
adorn themſelves with rings, bracelets, and pendants. 
The general doctrine of this country is the tranſmi- 


Py 


gration of the ſoul. _ | 


- SIBERIA, a very large country of Aſia, extending 
along all the northern part of the continent from the 
northern confines of Tartary quite to the Frozen Sea. 


At what time this country was firſt inhabited, or 
by whom it was peopled, we are entirely ignorant. 
The Ruſſians, from whom we have received our know- 
ledges knew nothing of it before the middle of the 


16th century. In the reign of John Bafilowitz I. in- 


deed, an incurſion had been made into Siberia, and ſome 
Tartar tribes. ſubdued : but theſe conqueſts were not 
permanent; and we hear of no further communication 
between Ruſſia and Siberia till the time of John Ba- 


ſilowitz II. It was opened again at that time by 
means of one Anika Strogonoff, a Ruſſian merchant 


who had eſtabliſhed ſome ſalt-works at a town in the 
government of Archangel. This man carried on a 
trade with the inbabitants of the-north-welt parts of 
Siberia, who brought every year tothe town above- 
mentioned, large quantities of the fineſt furs. Thus 
he acquired a very conſiderable fortune in a ſhort time; 


when at laſt the czar, perceiving the advantages which 


would acerue to his ſubjects from having a regular 
intercourſe. with Siberia, determined to enlarge the 
communication which was already opened. With this 
vie w he ſent into Siberia a body of troops, who eroſſed 
the Yugorian mountains which form part of the 
north-eaſtern boundary of Europe. They ſeem, how- 
ever, not to have paſſed.the-Irtiſh, or to have penetrated 
further than the weſtern branch of the river Oby. 


Some Tartar tribes were laid under contribution, and 


a chief named Fediger conſented to pay an annual 


tribute of a thouſand. ſables. But this produced no 


laſting advantage to. Ruſlia ; for, ſoon after, Yediger 
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Siberia, was defeated and taken priſoner by Katchum Khan, 


Sibyls 


a deſcendant of the Great Jenghiz Khan: and thus 
the allegiance of this countfy to Ruffia was diſſolved. 


For ſome time we hear of no further attempts made 
by the Ruſſians on Siberia; but in 1577 the founda- 
tion of a permanent conquelt was laid by one Vermac 


'Femofeeft, a Coffac of the Don. This man was at 
fit the head of a party of banditti who infeſted the 
Ruſſians in the province of Caſan; but being defeated 
by the troops of the czar, he retired with 6000 of his 
followers into the interior parts of that provinee. 
Continuing his courſe ſtill eaſtward, he came to Orel, 
the moſt eaſterly of all the Ruſſian ſettlements. Here 


he took up his winter-quarters : but his reſtleſs genius 


did not ſuffer him to continue for any length of time in 
a tate of inactivity; and from the intelligence he pro- 
cured concerning the ſituation of the neighbouring 


Tartars of Siberia, he turned his arms toward that 


quarter. | 1 114 4 
Siberia was at that time partly divided among a 

number of ſeparate princes, and partly inhabited by 

the various tribes of independent Tartars. Of the 


former Kutchum Khan was the moſt powerful ſo- 


vereign. His dominions conſiſted of that tract of 


country which now forms the ſouth-weſtern part of the 


province of Tobolſk ; and ſtretched from the banks of 


the Irtiſh and Oby to thoſe of the Tobol and Tura. 


His principal reſidence was at Sibir, a ſmall for- 
treſs upon the river Irtiſh, not far from the preſent 


town of 'Tobolſk, and of which ſome ruins are ſtill to 


be feen. After a courſe of unremitted fatigue, and 
a ſeries of victories which almoſt exceed belief, but 


of which we have not room to give the detail, our in- 
trepid adventurer diſpoſſeſſed this prince of his domi- 
nions, and ſeated himſelf on the throne of Sibir. The 


number of his followers, however, being greatly 


reduced, and 'perceiving he could not depend on the 
affection of his new ſubjects, he had-recourſe to the 
ezar of Muſcovy, and made a tender of his new ac- 


quiſitions to that monarch, upon condition of receiving 


immediate and effectual ſupport. This propoſal was 


received with the greateſt ſatisfaction by the czar ; 


who granted him a pardon for all former offences, and 
ſent him the required ſuccours. Vermac, however, 
being ſoon after drowned in an unſueceſsful excurſion, 
the Ruſſians began to loſe their faoting in the country. 
But freſh reinforcements being ſeaſonably ſent, they not 

ha puſhed their conqueſts 


only recovered their ground, 
far and wide; wherever they appeared, the 'Tartars were 
either reduced or exterminated. New towns were 
built, and colonies were planted on all ſides. Before 
a century had well elapſed, all that vaſt tra of coun- 
try now called Siberia, which ſtretehes from the con- 


ines of Europe to the Eaſtern Ocean, and from the 
Frozen Sea to the preſent frontiers'of China, was an- 


nexed to the Ruſſian dominions. 
For an account of the climate, ſoil, and produce, 


&c. of this vaſt region, ſee the articles KamTCHaTrA 
and 'TARTARY. | 


SIBYLS, in pagan antiquity, certain women ſaid 


to have been endowed with a prophetic ſpirit, and to 
have delivered oracles for ſhowing the fates and revo- 
lutions of kingdoms, &c. The moſt eminent of the 
ten Sibyls mentioned by the ancient writers was ſhe 


whom the Romans called zhe Cumean or Erythrean 
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Sibyl, from her being bora at Erythrz in Tonia, and Sicty, 


removed from thenee to Cumæ in Italy, where ſhe de 
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Iwered-all her oracles from a cave dug out of the main 
rock, according to Virgil, /Eneid III. 441, &c. 1 
There is ftill preſerved, in eight books of Greek 
verſes, a collection of verſes pretended to have been 
delivered by the Sibyls : but the generality of erities 
look upon them as ſpurious ; and it is the opinion of 
Prideaux that the ſtory of the books of the Sibyls 
fold to Tarquin was a ftate-trick'or fetch of politics. 
SICILY, a large ifJand of the Mediterranean ſea, 
lying near the coaſt of Italy, between 12% and 16% 
E. Long. and between 47* and 399 N. Lat. being 
about 170 miles long and 100 broad. It is divided 
from Italy by the ſtraits of Meſſina, reaching from the 
Tower of Faro, which is the moſt northerly part of 
the iſland, to the Capo dell' armi, or the Cape of 
Arms, the moſt ſouthern part of Calabria. Theſe 
ſtraits, by the Latins called Frelum Siculum, by the 
Italiatis I/ Fare di Meſina, and by us the Fare of 
Meſſina, are between 12 and 15 miles over in the 
broadeſt places, and in the narroweſt about a mile 
and an half; infomuch that when Meſſina was taken 
by the Carthaginians, many of the inhabitants are 
ſaid to have ſaved themſelves by ſwimming to the 
oppoſite coaſts of Italy. Hence has ariſen an opinion 
that the iflagd of Sieily was originally forned to the 
continent, but afterwards ſeparated by an earthquake 
or ſome other natural cauſe. This ſeparation, how-. 
ever, is reckoned by the moſt judiciotis among the 
ancients to be fabulous; and they content themſelves 
with ſpeaking of it as a thing ſaid 16 have happened. 
<Anciently this iſſand was called Scania, Sirilia, 
and Trinacria- or Triquetra ; the two former it had 
from the Sicani-and Siculi, who peopled a confider- 
able part of the country ; the two latter from its tri- 
angular figure. Its firſt inhabitants, according to the 
moſt reſpectable ancient authors, were the Cyclopes 
and Læſtrigones, who are ſaid to have Tettled in the 
countries adjoining to Mount Etna; but of their 
origin we know nothing, except what 1s related by the 
poets. After them came the Sicam, who called them- 
ſelves the original inhabitants of the country ; but ſeve- 
ral ancient hiſtorians inform us that they came from 
a country in Spain watered. by the river Siconus. 
Diodorus, however, is of opinion, that' the Sicani 
were the moſt ancient inhabitants of this iſland. He 
tells us that they were in poſſeſſion of the whole, and 
applied themſelves to cultivate and improve the ground 
in the neighbourhood of Atna, which was the moſt 
fruitful part of the iſland: they built ſeveral ſmall 
towns and villages on the hills to ſecure themſelves 
againſt thieves and robbers; and were governed, not by 
one prince, but each city and diftrit by its own king. 
Thus they lived till Etna began to throw out flames, 
and forced them to retire to the weſtern parts of the 
iſland, which they continued to inbabit in the time of 
'Thucydides. Some Trojans, after the deftruQtion of 
their city, landed in the ifland, ſettled among the 
Sicani, and built the cities of Eryx and Egeſta, 
uniting themſelves with them, and taking the general. 
name of Elymi or Elymei. They were afterwards 


joined by ſome Phocenſes, who ſettled here on their 
return from the fiege of Troy. 

After the Sicani had for many ages enjoyed an un- 
2 8 diſturbed 


xales, tyrant of Rhegium, drove out 
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by the Siculi, who were the ancient inhabitants of 
Auſonia properly ſo called; but being driven out from 
thence by the Opici, they took refuge in the iſland of 
Sicily. Not being contented with the narrow bounds 
allowed them by the Sicani, they began to encroach 
upon their neighbours; upon which a war enſuing, 
the Sicani were utterly defeated, and confined to a 
corner of the iſland, the name of which was now 
changed from Sicania into that of Sicilia. 


bliſhed various colonies, and built many cities in diffe- 
rent parts of the iſland ; and it is only from the time 
of their arrival that we have any hiſtory of the iſland. 
The firſt of the Greeks that came into Sicily were the 
Chalcidians of Eubœa, under the eonduct of Thueles, 
who built Naxus, and a famous altar of Apollo, which, 
as Thucydides tells us, was ſtill ſtanding in his time 
without the city. The year after, which was, accord - 
ing to Dionyſius Halicarnaſſenſis, the third of the 19th 
Olympiad, Archias the Corinthian, one of the Hera- 
clidz, laid the foundations of Syracuſe. Seven years 
after, a new colony of Chalcidians founded: Leontini 
and Catana, after having driven out the Siculi, who 


inhabited that tract. About the ſame time Lamis, 


with a colony from Megara, a city of Achaia, ſettled 
on the river Pantacius, at a place called Trotilum, 
where his adventurers lived ſome time in common with 
the Chalcidians of Leontini; but, being driven from 


thence by the Leontines, he built the city of Thapſus, 
where he died. Upon his death, the colony left Thap- 


ſus; and, under the conduct of Hyblan king of the 
Siculi, founded Megara Hyblza, where they reſided 


245 years, till they were driven out by Gelon tyrant 


of Syracuſe. During their abode at Megara, they 
ſent one Pamilus, who was come from Megara in A- 
chaia, their original city, to build Selinus. This city 
was founded about 100 years after the foundation of 
Megara. Antiphemus and Entimus, the former a 
Rhodian, the other a Cretan, led each a colony of 
their countrymenz and jointly built the city of Gela 
on a river of the ſame name, eſtabliſhing in their new 
ſettlement the: Doric cuſtoms, about 45 years after the 
founding of Syracuſe. The inhabitants of Gela founded 
Agrigentum 108 years after their arrival in Sicily, and 


introduced the ſame cuſtoms there. A few years after, 


Zancle was built by the pirates of Cumz in Italy; but 
chiefly peopled by the Chalcidians, Samians, and Is- 
nians,, who choſe rather to ſeek new ſettlements than 
live under the Perſian: yoke. Some _ after, Ana- 
the aneient pro- 
prietors; and, dividing his lands amongſt his fol- 
lowers, called the city Meſſana or Meſne, which was 
the name of his native city in Peloponneſus. The city 
of Himera was founded by the Zancleans under the 
direction of Eucleides, Simus, and Sacon; but peopled 
by the Chalcidians and ſome Syracuſan exiles, who had: 
been driven out by the contrary faction. 
The Syracuſians built Acræ, Chaſmene,. and Ca. 


marina; the firſt 70 years, the ſecond 90, and the 


third 135, after the foundation of their own city. 
This is the account which Thucydides, a- moſt judi- 


cious and exact writer, gives us of the various nations, 


1 
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sicily. diſturbed poſſeſſion of the whole of Sicily, or ſuch 


parts of it as they choſe to inhabit, they were viſited 
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whether Greeks or Barbarians, who ſettled in Sicily. 
Strabo counts among the ancient inbabitants of Sicily 
the Morgetes, who being driven out of Italy by the 
Oenotrians, ſettled in that part of the iſland where the 
ancient city of Morgantium ſtood. The Campani, 
who aſſumed the name of Mamertini, that is, in- 


vincible warriors, and the Carthaginians, who ſettled 


very early in Sicily, ought likewiſe to be counted 
among the ancient inhabitants of the iſſand. 


The iſland of Sicily continued to be divided between 
the Greeks and Carthaginians till the wars of the lat-. 
About 300 years after the arrival of the Siculi, the 

iſland firft began to be known to the Greeks, who efta- 


ter with the Romans, when the whole iſland was re- 
duced to a province of that republic about the year 
198 B. C. The free cities in the iſland before this 


time, befides Syracuſe, were Leontini, Agrigentum, 


Gela, Meſſana, Himera, Catana, Etna, Apollonia, 
Selinus, Taurominium, Agyris, and Centuripe. Theſe 
underwent the ſame viciſſitudes as SyRacust; being 
ſometimes governed by their own laws, and at other times 


enſlaved by domeſtic tyrants, till finally ſubdued. by 


the Romans. 


% 


- During the time of its ſubjection to the Romans, Si- 


cily was not treated as the other conquered countries, 
but ſuffered to enjoy its ancient rights and privileges. 
This diſtinction it well deferved, fince the Sicilians 
were the firſt of foreign nations that had entered into 


an alliance with Rome, and the firſt conqueſt that the 


republic made out of Italy. This iſland was after- 
wards a kind of paſs for their troops into Africa; and 


Rome would not ſo eaſily have reduced the formidable 


power of Carthage, had not Sicily ſerved as a ma- 
gazine for ſupplying her armies with proviſions, and 
been a ſecure retreat for her fleets. Hence Scipio A- 
fricanus, after having taken and deſtroyed Carthage, 
thought himſeif obliged to adorn the eities of Sicily 
with ſome! of the richeſt ſpoils he had brought from 
Africa, that the Sicilians might have among them 
ſome monuments of thoſe victories to which they had 
greatly contributed. | | 

About the time of the ſedition of the Gracchi, a 
moſt dangerous inſurrection of the Sicilian flaves took 
place on the following occaſion. The beſt eſtates in 
that country were in the hands of ſome rich men of the 
natives, and of the Roman knigbts (thoſe opulen - 
licans), who, finding their account more in employing 
ſlaves than huſbandmen of free condition to cultivate 
the farms, had tranſported ſuch multitudes of ſlaves 
thither, that the iſland ſwarmed with them. The ill 


treatment theſe wretches ſuffered from their maſters, wha 


ſcarce allowed them neceſſary food or raiment, put them 
upon ſeeking by rapine what was needful for the ſup- 
port of life. They frequently went out in gangs, 
plundered villages, and exerciſed all kinds of violence. 
Tbe ſeveral prætors, ſucceſſively ſent from Rome into 
the iſland, had, out of fear of the maſters to whom 
the flaves belonged, neglected doing any thing effec- 
tua] to remedy theſe diſorders: for the Roman knights 
were a powerful body, whom it was dangerous to diſ- 


oblige. Impunity naturally inereaſed the miſchief; 


the ſlaves grew daily more licentious; and their go- 
ing out in bands to rob, gave them an opportunity of 
forming plots to deliver themſelves from the yoke of 


ſervitude; | 


It Happe ned that one Antigenes, a Cicilian, had 
Syrian flave named Zunus, à man of ſpirit, and who 
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Sicily. had a particular talent for impoſing on the multitude. 


He pretended to have, by dreams and ſenſible appa- 
ritions, intercourſe with the gods, By breathing 
flames out of his mouth, and by a variety of other jog- 
gling tricks, he got at length into ſuch vogue as to 
paſs for an oracle. Whole crowds came to him to be 
told their fortunes. As to himſelf, he conftantly pub- 


liſhed that his deſtiny was to be a king. His matter, 


diverted with this whim, uſed frequently, when at 
table, to queſtion him concerning his futurg royalty, 


and the manner in which he would treat each of the 


gueſts then preſent. According to his different anſwers, 

ſome inſulted him, others ſent him meat from the table, 

craving his- future protection when he ſhould be upon 

his throne. The jeſt proved ſerious in the event, as we 

ſhall preſently ſee, and Eunus did not forget the dif- 

ferent treatment he had met with from his maſter's 
ueſts. | 


Among thofe who repaired to this prophet for ad- 


vice, there came at length the ſlaves of one Damophi- 
Jus of Enna, a man of brutal character, and who had 
a wife no leſs inhuman. Cruelly treated by both, the 
ſlaves had formed a plot to murder both. However, 


before they proceeded to action, they thought it ad- 


viſable to aſk the oracle of the country, Whether the 


gods would proſper them in an enterpriſe they were 
meditating ? Eunus anſwered, That whatever was 


their project, it was agreeable to the gods, and would 
infallibly ſucceed, provided they did not defer the exe- 
cution. The ſlaves, thereupon, to the number of 400, 
armed with forks and ſcythes and other ruſtic wea- 
pons, aſſembled themſelves in all..haſte, put Eunus at 
their head, and ſtraight marched to Enna; where, 


being joined by the ſlaves of the town, they maſſacred. 
the inhabitants, without regard to age or ſex, and 


plundered the houſes. As for Damophilus, Eunus, to 


try him in form, erected, in the public theatre, a court 


| Some of 
thoſe ſlaves, whom the priſoner had treated barbarouſly, 


of judicature, where he himſelf pre ſided. 


made themſelves the accuſers ; and the multitude was 
judge. Damophilus pleaded earneſtly for himfelf, and 
moved many to compaſſion ; but Hermias and Zeuxis, 
two ſlaves, more ſpirited with revenge, and more au- 


dacious than the reſt, approaching the accuſed, one of 


them, without farther ceremony, ran him thro? with a 
ſword, and the other cut off his head with an ax. And 


now Eunus was elected king, not for his valour or {kill 


in martial affairs, but on account of his pretended in- 
ſpirations, He began his reign by putting to death 


all the priſoners, except ſuch as could make arms, and 


thoſe of his maſter's acquaintance who had uſed him 
civilly. 
lis, into the hands of her women- ſlaves, who, when 
they had whipped and otherwiſe tormented her as much 
as they pleaſed, threw her headlong down a preci- 
pice: but as for her daughter, who had always diſap- 

proved the barbarity of her parents, and ſhowed great 


compaſſion to the ſlaves, they treated her with all ima- 


ginable reſpeQ and tenderneſs, and conveyed her ſafely 
to Catana, where they delivered her into the care of 
ſome of her relations. Eunus with his own hands ſlew 
Pytho and Antigenes, the two maſters he had ſucceſs- 
Gvely ſerved. After which, putting the regal circle on 
his head, and aſſuming the other oraaments of ſove- 


reignty, hy took che name of Autischus, and called his 
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followers Syrians. His next affair was to eſtabliſn a gicity; 
form of government among his ſubjects. He choſe out 


He alſo gave up Damophilus's wife, Megal- 
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ſome of the ableſt men to be his council; and gave the 
command of his troops to an Achzan, an old ſoldier, 
who by his bravery and experience was qualified to 
command a better army. In three days, his followerg 
increafing to more than Gooo men, he commenced his 
military expeditions. It was in the year of Rome 615 
that this tumult began, Didius being then prætor of 
Sicily. In 616, Manlius, who ſucceeded him, was 
defeated by the rebels, and his camp plundered. The 
like misfortune happened to P. Cornelius Lentulus in 
617; and in 618, when Calpurnius Piſo was prætor, 
Eunus had Rill the advantage over the Romans. Three 
prætors thus vanquiſhed fucceſſively by the flaves, 
ſtruck a terror throughout the whole ifland. Eunus's 
army grew daily more numerous.  Cleon, a Sicilian 
ſlave, had taken it into his head to imitate him; and, 
having got together 5000 ſlaves, had pillaged Agri- 
gentum and the territory about it. It was hoped at 
firſt, that theſe two leaders would be competitors for 


- dominion, and deſtroy one another; but, contrary to 


all mens expectations, they joined forces, and Cleon 


ſerved as general under Eunus. 


The Roman affairs were in this bad ſituation, when 


the prætor Plautius Hypſzus, in the year 619, came 


into Sicily, to reſtore them. Far from ſucceeding, 
he ſuffered a total defeat by the rebels; whoſe army, 
after this victory, augmented to near 200,000 men; 
they ravaged the whole country, and took many cities. 

The example of the ſlaves in Sicily infected thoſe 


in Italy and Greece, and occaſioned inſurrections 


there. Theſe, however, were eaſily quelicd. Cal- 
purnius Piſo, one of the conſuls for the year 620, 
having firſt reſtored diſcipline, that was much re- 
laxed among the troops, overthrew the ſlaves be- 
fore Meſſana, to which they had laid ſiege: 8000 
of them periſhed in the ation, and the priſoners 


were all crucified. ' Notwithſtanding this victory, the 


war continued, till Rupilius, one of the conſuls of 
the year 621, had the command of the Roman 
forces. After his arrival in the iſland, he ſucceſſively 
laid fiege to Tauromenium and Enna, tbe ſtrongeſt 
places in the poſſcflion of the flayes. Both were be- 


trayed into his hands, Twenty thouſand of the re- 


bels are ſaid to have been cut off. Eunus, with 600 
of his guards, eſcaped from Enna, and took refuge in a 
ſteep rocky place. Being there inveſted by the Ro- 
mans, and having no hope to eſcape, they flew oue 
another, to avoid a more painful death. King Eunus 


hid himſelf if a cave, whence he was quickly dragged 


out, together with his cook, his baker, the man that 
uſcd to rub him when he bathed, and a buffoon 


whoſe bulineſs had been to divert him at his meals. 


Rupilius ſent him in chains to Morgantia, where, 
conſumed with vermin, he miſerably ended his days. 
in priſon. | 9 9 | 

The tranquillity eſtabliſhed on this occaſion, laſted 
not long. The Romans, finding themſelves in great 
danger from the Cimbri and Teutones, applied for 
ſuccours to the eaſtern nations; and among the reſt to 
Nicomedes king of Bithynia. That monarch, how- 
ever, excuſed himſelf; alleging, that a great number 
of his ſubjeAs had been forcibly carried away into- 
ſlavery, by thoſe who farmed the revenues of the re- 
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gicily. public in the eaſt, The complaint appearing to the 


—— ſenate to be well- grounded, they paſſed a decree, that 


no freemen of the Roman allies ſhould in any province 
be treated as ſlaves ; and that the proconſuls and præ- 
tors ſhould take care that all ſuch as had been inju- 
riouſly forced into ſlavery ſhould be ley free.” In 4 ta 
dience to this decree, Licinius Nerva, prætor in Si— 
cily, gave liberty in a few days to above 800 ſlaves. 
The chief men of the iſland, foreſeeing how much they 
ſhould be loſers by the execution of this decree, ad- 
dreſſed themſelves to the prætor, and begged of him 
to manumiſe no more of the ſlaves. Licinius, either 
prevailed upon by bribes, or deſiring to ingratiate him- 
ſelf with the rich, would no longer liſten to the com- 
plaints of ſuch of the ſlaves as, having been forced into 
{lavery, had recourſe to him for redreſs. On the con- 
trary, he gave them rough language, and ſent them 
home to their maſters. The flaves hereupon had re- 
courſe to arms. About 200 of them having poſted 
themſelves upon a rock, fortified it, and defended 
themſelves for ſome time againſt all the efforts of Li- 
cinive. At length he ſent for one C. Titinius, who 
had been ſome years before condemned to death ; but 


having eſcaped from puniſhment, now practiſed rob- 


bery. To this man Licinius promiſed pardon and 
protection, if by his means the ſlaves mould be re- 
duced. Titinius, with a body of his aſſociates, went 
over to the rebels, as if to ſpirit them againſt their 
enemies. Being well received by them, and for his 
bravery declared their general, he ſoon after betrayed 
them into the hands of the Romans. This inſurrec- 
tion thus ſuppreſſed, was immediately followed by ano- 
ther. In a few days the rebels amounted to 2000 


men; and, after a victory which they obtained over a 


Roman detachment, their number jncreaſed to above 
Coo. They then choſe themſelves a king, one Sal- 
vius, à pretender to the art of divination by inſpecting 
the entrails of animals. After ſome time ſpent in 
plundering the country, Salvivs laid fiege to Morgan- 
tia; and Lieinius advanced with a view to relieve the 


place. But the rebels turned upon him, and, having 


the advantage of the ground, defeated him. Only 
600 men of the Roman army fell in this action, but 


40co were taken priſoners ; for Salvius had prudently 
proclaimed quarter to all who ſhould throw down their 


arms. > 
On the report of this victory, ſuch multitudes flock- 


ed in to the rebels from all parts, that their army was 


doubled, and they renewed their attacks upon Mor- 
gantia; at the ſame time promiſing liberty to the ſlaves 


within the town. But their maſters making them the 


ſame promiſe in caſe of victory, the ſlaves fought fo 
bravely that they forced the- rebels to raiſe the ſiege. 
Nevertheleſs Licinius annulled the promiſe made to 
thoſe ſlaves, who thereupon went over to the enemy. 
The contagion of rebellion ſpread itſelf to the terri- 
torics of Ægeſta and Lilybæum. Athenio, a Cicilian, 


a pretender to divination by the ſtars, got together 
about 1000 of his fellow-flaves; and he too afſumed: 
the title of 4ing. His army increaſing to 10,000 able- 


bodied men, (for he would not, like king Salvius, re- 
ceive promiſcuouſly all that came to him), he laid fiege 
to Lilybzum, a place that was deemed impregnable, 
Athenio, after ſome time, became ſenſible of his er- 
ror; and then, that he might quit his enterpriſe with- 
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out diſhonour, pretended, that the gods had foretold sicily. 
him by the ſtars, that if the army continued the fiege, ——* 


ſome ſudden misfortune would certainly befall it. A 


fleet from Mauritania, with ſuccours ſent by king 
Bocchus to the Romans, happened to arrive at Lily- 


bæum juſt at the time when Athenio began to de- 
camp; and thoſe Africans landed ſoon enough to fall 


«upon the rear of the rebel army, which ſuffered a con- 


ſiderable loſs : but this loſs was more than compen- 
ſated to Athenio by the increaſe of credit which his 
aſtrological prediction gained him, | | 

In the mean time Salvius, who had afſumed the 
name of T7yphon, a name formerly borne by one of the 
kings of Syria, choſe 'Triocala for his place of refidence. 
There he built a palace; fortified the caſtle, which was 
before very ſtrong ; and enlarged the town. From 
hence he ſent as king, a command to Athenio to come 


and join him with the forces he had collsAed. Con- 


trary to all mens expectations, Athenio obeyed, and 
marched to 'Triocala with 3000 men ; the remainder of 
his army he had diſperſed over the country to pillage 
it, and to engage as many of the ſlaves as they could 


to take part with him. The two generals for ſome 


time lived amicably together ; but at length Tryphon, 

ſuſpectiag Athenio of a deſign to ſupplant him, cauſed 

him to be feized and put under confinement. | 
The next year, 650, Licinius Lucullus, who ſuc- 


ceeded | Licinius Nerva in the pretorſhip of Sicily, 


landed in the iſland with 17,000 men. Oa the news 


of their arrival, Tryphon releaſed Athenio, and march- 


ed with bim at the bead of 40,000 men to meet Lu- 
cullus. The banile was long doubtful, Athenio 
fought with great bravery ; but having received three 
wounds, by two of which his legs were lamed, he at 
length fell among the dead. Hereupon the ſlaves loſt 
courage, and took to their heels. Twenty thouſand 
of them were ſlain; the reſt, by favour of the night, 
efcaped with their king to Triocala. Athenio, tho“ 
grievouſlly wounded, was not killed; in the dark, he 
made a ſhift to creep away and join his companions.. 
The rebels, muck diſheartened by their loſs, held a 


council to deliberate upon the ſtate of their affairs. 
Some propoſed ſubmiſſion to their maſters at diſcretion; | 
but the prevailing opinion was to fight it out to the 
lat, Lucullus gave them time to recover themſelves ;. 
for it was nine days after the batile before he inveſted 


Triocala ; and then the rebels made ſo reſolute a de- 


fence, that they obliged him to quit the enterpriſe. 


Nor did the Roman general take any further meaſures. 
to cruſh the rebellion : his only care was to enrich- 
himſelf at the expence of his province. Of this, at 
his return to Rome, he was accuſed before the people, 
and found guilty, 5 | 

The prætor Servilius, who, in 651, ſucceeded Lu- 
cullus, had no ſucceſs againſt the rebels. Trypbon 


was now dead: His ſucceſſor A henio, always brave 


and enterpriſing, forced the Roman camp, took towns, 
and ravaged the country at pleaſure, | 
In 652, the fifth conſulſhip of Marius, the ſe- 
nate thought proper to commiſſion his coleague- 
Aquilius to conduct that war, in which three pre- 


tors had been foiled. This new general. applied 


himſelf chiefly to cut off the enemies proviſions ; nor 
does he ſeem to have offered them battle till the next 
year, when their number was conſiderably diminiſhed, 

| He 
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Sicily, He then entirely defeated them is a general engage- 


ment, wherein, it is ſaid, he fought hand to hand with 


Athenio, and killed him, after being wounded by bim 
in the head. About 10,000 of the rebels eſcaped to 


their ſtrong holds, where Aquilius afterwards deſtroyed 


them chiefly by famine. A thouſand ſtill remained 
under a leader named Satyrus, and theſe ſurrendered 
themſelves. The proconſul promiſed them pardon ; 


but when he had tranſported them to Rome, he con- 


demned them to fight with wild beaſts. This they 


refuſed to do; and chaſe rather to fall by the hands of 


one another: Satyrus alone remaining, be ran upon 


his own ſword, and was. the laſt that periſhed on ac- 


count of this rebellion, which had laſted four years. 
We are told, that in this and the former ſervile war 
in Sicily a million of ſlaves were deſtroyed. * 

In A. D. 439, when _the weſtern empire began 
to fail, Sicily ſhared the ſame fate with the reſt of the 
provinces, whoſe ſufferings indeed had begun long be- 


fore. At this time the Vandals, under their king 
Genferic, made a deſcent on the ifland, and ravanged 
all the open country, but were unable to take the city 


of Palermo, to which they laid ſiege; however, they 
returned to Africa with a very conſiderable boaty.— 
In 475 Genſeric was attended with better ſucceſs ; 
reducing nat only the iſland of Sicily, but, all thoſe 
between Italy and Africa. The next year Sicily was 
ceded by him ta Odoacer, (who at this time totally 
ſubverted the Roman. empire in the weſt), on condition 
that he ſhould hold the iſland of him, and pay him a 
yearly, tribute; for ſecuring which he kept the ſtrong 
caſtle of Lilybæum. In the year 550 the whole iſland 
was reduced by Totila the Goth: however, it was next 


year given up to the emperor of Conſtantinople, who 


kept poſſeſſion of it till 857, when the Arabs made a 
deſcent upon it; and five years after, according to 


| ſome hiſtorians, made themſelves maſters of the whole. 


They appear to have kept poſſeffion of the iſland till 
the year 1040, when the Greeks, aſſiſted by the Nor- 
mans, took it from them. The hiftory of Sicily 
from that time is related under the article NaeLes, 
no 20—28., 

The iſland has ſince continued in the hands of the 
royal family of Spain; and having been reunited to 
the kingdom of Naples, the king of Spain's eldeſt 
ſon is now king of Sicily as well as of Naples. See 
SPAIN» > TON .\ 80 

Sicily is ſeparated, as we have already obſerved, 
from Italy, by a narrow ftrait called the Fare of Meſ- 
ina. This ſtrait is ſtill remarkable for the rapidity 
of its currents, and the irregular ebbing and flowi 
of the ſea, which ſometimes. ruſhes in with ſack 
violence as to endanger ſhips riding at anchor. An- 
ciently it was much more remarkable for the Scylla 
and Charybdis, one a rock, and the other a whirlpool, 
between which it was very dangerous to ſteer, and 
concerning which ſo many fables have been related by 
the ancients. Scylla is a rock on the Italian fide, 
oppolite to Cap Pylores, which runs out into the ſea 
on the, Sicilian fide, Mr Brydone informs us, that 


the navigation of the ſtraits is not even yet performed 


without danger. He informs us, that the noiſe of 
the current which ſets through the ſtraits may be 


heard for ſeveral miles, like the roaring of ſome large 
impetuous river confined between» narrow banks, Ia 
5 | 
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many places the water roſe into whirlpools and eddies, Sicily, 
The current ſet —— 


which are dangerous to ſhipping. 
exactly for the rock of Scylla, and would certainly 
have carried any thing thrown into it againft that. 
point. 
nion that the ſtrait is ſo dangerous as the ancients 
have repreſented it ; though he thinks that the ſtrait 


is now probably much wider than formerly, which 


may have diminiſhed the danger. There are many 
ſmall rocks, which ſhow their heads near the baſe of 
the large ones. Theſe are- probably the dogs, de- 
ſcribed by the ancient poets as howling round Scylla *. 


The rock is near 200 feet high, and has a kind of, 


caſtle or fort built on its ſummit with a town called 
Scylla or Sciglio, containing 300 or 400 inhabitants on 


its ſouth fide, which gives the title of prince to a Ca- 


* 


labreſe family. 


Cuharybdis is now ſo much diminiſhed, that it ſeems 


almoſt reduced to nothing in. compariſon. of what it 
was; though even yet it is not to be paſſed without 
danger. See CHARYBDIS. | | | 
In the ſtraits, Mr Brydone informs us, a moſt ſur- 
priſing phenomenon is to be obferved. In the heat 
of ſummer, after the ſea and air have been much agi- 
in the heavens over the ftraits a 
great variety of ſingular forms, ſome at reſt, and 
others moving with great velocity. Thefe forms, in 
proportion as the light increaſes, ſeem to become more 
aerial, till at laſt, ſome. time before ſun-riſe, they 
totally diſappear. The Sicilians repreſent this as the 
moſt beautiful fight in nature. Leonti, one of their 


Our author, however, is by no means of opi- + 


* See 


Scylla, 


beft and lateſt writers, ſays, that the heavens appear 


crowded. with a variety of objects, ſuch as palaces, 
woods, gardens, &c. befides the figures of men and 
other animals that appear in motion among them. 
Some treatiſes have been written concerning this phe- 
nomenon; but nothing ſatisfattory has been delivered 
concerning its cauſe. 135 | 
Though Sicily lies in a warm climate, the air is 
healthful, being refreſhed with ſea-breezes on every 


fide. Anciently its fertility was ſuch, that it was 


ſtyled the granary or ftore-houſe of Italy; nor has it 
yet loft its glory in this re ſpect, producing, in great 
abundance, corn, wine, oil, fruits, ſugar, honey, 
wax, ſaffron, and filk. Here are alſo ſome mines of 
gold, filver, iron, and other metals; with ſeveral kinds 
of minerals, as alum, vitriol, faltpetre, and mineral 
ſalt. The mountains yield alſo emeralds, jaſper, 
agate, porphyry, and lapis lazuli. A good deal of 
coral is found upon the coaſt, and plenty of excellent 
fiſh; among which are the peſee ſpada, or ſword-fiſh, 
and tunnies. 85 
Of theſe commodities, particularly ſilk, raw or 
manufactured, great quantities uſed to be exported 
from Meſſina, the great ſea-· port and emporium of the 
kingdom; where a conſul from almoſt every nat ion in 
Europe reſided, to manage and protect the trade of 
| But that city is now no more; having 
been totally. deſtroyed by the late earthquake and 
eruption of Etna, (Feb. 5. 7. 8. 1783), when a vaſt 


number of inferior towns and villages, together with 


the Lipari iſlands adjacent, are ſaid to have ſhared 
the ſame fate, and moſt of their inhabitants, including 
many of the firſt eminence, to bave periſhed. 
Here are ſeveral. rivers and good ſprings ; but * 
| | 0 
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Sicily of the rivers are navigable, having but a ſhort courſe, 


and deſcending precipitately from the mountains, The 


$ider0tY* chief are the Cantera, the Jarretta, and the Salſo; 


lum. 


of which, the two former run from weſt to eaft, and 
the third from north to ſouth. | {TER 
Of the mountains in this iſland the moſt noted is 
Mount Etna, now called Monte Gibelle, or Mongibello, 
a volcano whoſe eruptions have often proved fatal to 
the neighbouring country. See ETA. | 
While Sicily was immediately ſubjeQ to Spain, it 
was_poverned by a viceroy ſent thither, who received 
fran thence a revenue of above 4,000,000 crowns ; 


but fince it hath, jointly with Naples, been erected 


into a kingdom, under the name of the Two Sicilies, 
the face of affairs, as well as form of government, is 
ſaid to be much altered, though, it is to be feared, not 
much in favour of the inhabitants. The nobility are 
ſo numerous in this iſland, that Labit ſays it is paved 
with noblemen ; there being no leſs than 60 duke- 


doms, 56 marquiſates, and upwards of 100 earldoms, 


befides a great number of baronies. 'This people, 
with reſpe& to their character, are far from appear- 
ing in a favourable light; being repreſented as a 


perverſe race, who muſt be kept under with a high 


hand, according to an old proverb, /nſulani plerumg. 
mali, Siculi autem omnium peſſimi. They are a mix- 
ture of Italians and Spaniards ; but ſpeak chiefly 
Spanifh, and follow the Spanifh faſhions, particularly 
in wearing black. The eſtabliſhed religion of the 
iſland is the Roman-Catholic. The Jews are now 
allowed to ſettle here, and make open profeſſion of 
their religion; which was not the caſe while the iſland 
was immediately ſubje& to Spain. The number of 
churches, convents, and religious foundations here, 
is very great, and they are well endowed. There is 
a ſovereign tribunal, which judges 1n all eccleſiaſtical 
affairs, and admits of no appeal to the pope. The 


iſland is commonly divided into tbree parts or pro- 


vinces, viz. Val di Demoni, Val di Noto, and Val 
Marr, Ta 

SICINNIUS (Dentatus), a tribune of the people, 
lived a little after the expullion of the kings from 
Rome. He was in 120 battles. and ſkirmiſhes, befides 


ſingle combats, in all of which he came off conqueror. 


ed by his means. In theſe battles he received 45 
wounds in the fore-parf of his body, and not one in his 
back. The ſenate made him great preſents, and he 
was honoured with the name of the Roman Achilles. 
SIDEREAL vzar. See AsTRONOMY, ne 290. 
SIDERIA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ge- 
nus of cryſtals, uſed to expreſs thoſe altered in their fi- 


He ſerved under NI te all of whom triumph- 


gure by particles of iron. Theſe are-of a rhomboidal 


figure, and compoſed only of fix planes. Of this ge- 
nus there are four known ſpecies. 1. A. coloutleſs, 
pellucid, and thin one; found in confiderable quanti— 
ties among the iron ores of the foreſt of Dean in Glon- 
ceſterſhire, and in other the like places. 2. A dull, 
thick, and brown one; not uncommon in the ſame 
places. with the former, And, 3. A black and 
very gloſſy kind, a foſſil of great beauty; found in the 


Suſſcx. 


SIDEROXYLUM, 1rox-wood ; a genus of the 


monogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
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plants. There are four ſpecies ; the inerme, the op- Sidney. 


ſame place with the others, as alſo in 5 aud 


Ct 0 


poſitifolium, the lycioides, and the tenax. 

The wood of thele trees being very cloſe and ſolid, 
has given occaſion for this name being applied to 
them, it being ſo heavy as to fink in water; and the 
title of iron- wood having been applied to the wood by 
the inhabitants of the countries where it grows, has 
occaſioned the botaniſts to conftitute a genus by this 
name. But as the characters of the plants have not 
been ſo well examined as could be wiſhed, occafioned 
by their ſeldom flowering in Europe, it is very pro- 


bable, that the plants which have been ranged under 


this genus do not properly belong to it ; for Dr Plu- 
kenet has figured a plant under the title of ebexus Fa. 


maicenſits, whoſe characters are very different from thoſe 


aſſigned to this genus: and the Jamaica iron-wood is 
totally different from both in its characters, for this 
has male and female flowers on different trees; the 
male flowers have no petaaass. WF” 
Theſe plants are natives of warm countries; ſo can- 
not be preſerved in this country unleſs they are placed, 
the two former in à warm ftove, the others in a 
green-houſe. They are propagated by ſeeds, when 
theſe can be procured from abroad. : 
_ SIDNEY (Sir Philip), the eldeft fon of Sir Hen- 
ry Sidney, and Mary the daughter of John Dudley 
duke of Northumberland, was born in the year 1554 
at Penſhurſt in Kent. From a grammar-ſchool at 


Shrewſbury he was ſent to Chriſt-church, Cambridge, 


where he continued till the age of 18, and then ſet. 
out upon his travels. Immediately on his arrival in 


France, Charles IX. made him one of his gentlemen. 


of the bed-chamber ; but he had hardly entered upon 


his office, before the horrid maſſacre of the Prote- 


ſtants began. He faved his life by taking refuge in 
the houſe of Sir Francis Walfingham the Engliſh am- 


baſſador. Not chooſing to continue longer at the- 


court of an infernal aſſaſfin, he travelled to Francfort, 
where he became acquainted with the learned Hubert 
Languet, whole future epiſtles to Sir Philip Sidney 
have been fo much admired. In 1573, he fet out for 


Vienna, whence he proceeded to Hungary, and thence 


to Italy, where he continued till the latter end of 


ſummer 1574. Returning thro? Germany and Flanders, 


he arrived in England in May 1575. e 
Our young traveller was at this time only in the 2 iſt 
year of his age; nevertheleſs, the queen was fo charm- 
ed with his abilities and addreſs, that in 1576 ſhe ſent 
him ambaſſador to congratulate the emperor Ro- 
dolph II. on his acceſſion, charging him at the ſame 
time with ſeveral important negotiations with other 
German princes. | 
In 1579, he wrote a private letter to the queen, diſ- 
ſuading her from the marriage then in agitation wit!» 
he dul of Anjou ; which letter ſeems to have been 
taken by her majeſty in good part. In the following 


year Mr Sidney had a quarrel with the earl of Oxford- 


in a tennis-court; which probably would have ended 
in a due), had not the queen interfered. However, 
Sidney was diſguſted, retired from court, and amuſed 
himſelf with writing bis Arcadia. Whilſt he was 
thus employed, the Spaniards having taken poſſeſſion 


of the kingdom of Portugal on the death of the late 
king Don Antonio, the competitor for that crown. 


earneſtly ſolicited Mr Sidney's aid. f 
n 


\ 
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Sidney. In 1581, we find our young hero again at court, 1683. He wrote Diſcourſes on Government, which Sidon 


principally engaged in jufts and tournaments, which have been often printed, and are eſteemed deciſive au- | 
were celebrated for the entertainment ef the duke of thorities in politics z inſomuch, that ſome have decla- Sifanto, 


ſeveral of the firſt nobility, to Antwerp. In 1583, 
the prince Palatine being inſtalled knight of the gar- 
ter, Mr Sidney was appointed to poſſeſs the ſtall in his 
name, and received the honour. of knighthood on that 
occaſion. In 1585, he projected an expedition to A- 
merica, in conjunction with Sir Francis Drake; but 
when he was at Plymouth ready to ſail, he received an 
expreſs from the queen, brought by a peer of the 


realm, commanding him to return to court. 


Soon after this diſappointment, he was made gover- 
nor of Fluſhing; and general of horſe under his uncle 
the car] of Leiceſter, who at that time commanded 
the queen's troops in the Low Countries. In this ſer- 
vice, his courage, prudence, and ſagacity, were ſo emi- 


nently conſpicuous, that his fame became univerſal ; ſo 


univerſal, that the republic of Poland would probably 


have eleRed him their king, had not queen Elizabeth, 


refuſed her aſſiſtance. On the 22d of September 1586, 
in a luckleſs hour, the gallant Sidney was ſent out with 
a party to intercept a convoy marching towards Zut- 


phen. The morning being hazy, they fell into an am- 


buſcade of the enemy, and Sir Philip having juſt 


mounted his ſecond horſe, received a ſhot in the thigh, 


which broke the bone to pieces. He was carried to 


Arnheim, and on the 17th of October expired. Thus 
fell the amiable, the virtuous, the accompliſhed, the 


brave, Sir Philip Sidney, in the 32d year of his age; 
a polite ſcholar, the patron of learning and genius, and 
the object of univerſal panegyric. His body was 
brought to England, and buried with great pomp, 
at the queen's expence, in St Paul's cathedral. The 
funeral proceſſion was ſo uncommonly magnificent, as 


to be deemed a ſubject worthy the pencil of Lant, an 


eminent deſigner. It was afterwards engraved on 34 
plates by Theodore de Brie, a native of Liege. 
SIDNEY (Algernon), was ſecond ſon of Robert 
earl of Leiceſter. During the civil wars, he adhered 
to the intereſt of parliament, in whoſe army he was a 
colonel ; and was nominated one of the king's judges, 


though he did not fit among them. He was a zea- 
lous republican ; and conſequently a violent enemy to 


Cromwel, after he had made himſelf protector. In 
1659 he was appointed by the council of ſtate to go 
with Sir Robert Honeywood, and Bulſtrode White- 
locke, Eſq; commiſſioners to the Sound, to mediate a 
peace between the kings of Sweden and Denmark. At 
the reſtoration, colonel Sidney would not perſonally 
accept of the oblivion and indemnity then generally 
granted to the whole nation, but continued abroad till 
1677, when he obtained from the king a particular 
pardon, upon repeated promiſes of conſtant quiet and 
obedience for the future. In 1683, however, he was 


accuſed of being concerned in the Rye-houſe' plot; and 


after the lord Ruſſel had been examined, he was next 


brought before the king and council. He ſaid that 


he would make the beſt defence he could, if they had 


any proof againſt him; but he would not fortify their 
evidence by any thing he ſhould ſay ; ſo that the exa- 
mination was very ſhort. He was arraigned for high- 
treaſon before the lord chief juſtice Jeffreys at the 
king's bench, tricd, found guilty, and beheaded in 


Anjou, then in England; whom he accompanied, with red them an ample recompence for the loſs of Ci. 


cero's fix books De Republica, Is is certain they 
abound with ſtrong ſenſe and good learning; and ſhow 
their author to have been very conſummate 1a the 
knowledge of human nature and civil polity. | 

SIDON, (anc. geog.), a city of Pbœnicia in Aſia, 


famous in Scripture for its riches, ariſing from the ex- 


tenſive commerce catried on by its inhabitants, Heavy 


judgments were denounced againſt the Sidonians on 
account of their wickedneſs, which were accompliſhed 
in the time of Ochus king of Perſia: for that monarch 


having come againſt them with an army on account 


of their rebellion, the city was betrayed by its king; 
upon which the wretched inhabitants were ſeized with 
ſuch deſpair, that they ſet fire to their houſes, and 
40,000, with their wives and children, periſhed in the 
flames. | | 3 
' SIEGE, in the art of war, is to ſurround a forti« 
fied place with an army, and approach it by paſſages 
made in the ground, ſo as to be covered againk the fire 
of the place. | 3 1 
SIEGEN, a town of Germany in Wetteravia, with 
a caſtle and the title of a principality, which it givss 
to a branch of the houſe of Nafſau. It is ſeated on a 
river of the ſame name, in E. Long. 8. 5. N. Lat. 
o. 43. | | | 
: STENNA, a large, ancient, and celebrated city of 
Tuſcany in Italy ; capital of the Sienneſe, with an 
archbiſhop's ſee, a famous univerſity, and a citadel, 
It is about four miles in circumference, and ſurrounded 
with an old wall. The metropolitan church 1s much 
eſteemed by travellers; and though it is a- Gothic 
ſtructure, the architecture is admirable. It is built 
with black and white marble, and the pavement is of 
Moſaic work. The town is adorned with a great 
number of palaces, fountains, and ſuperb churches, as 
alſo a magnificent hoſpital. The great area is round, 
and the houſes about it are of the ſame height, ſup- 


ported by piazzas, under which [people may walk in 


all weathers; in the middle is a baſon, which they can 
fill with water at any time, and repreſent a ſea-fight 
with ſmall veſſcls. The Italian language is taught 
here with ſuch purity, that a great many foreigners 
frequent it on that account. Tt is ſeated on three emi- 
nences, in a fertile ſoil; in E. Long. 11. 26. N. Lat. 


20. 5 3 3 
3 IENNESE, a duchy in Italy; bounded on the 
north by the Florentino, on the ſouth by the Medi- 
terragean ſea and the duchy of Caſtro, on the eaſt by 
the Perugino and Orvietano, and on the weft by the 
Florentino and the Tuſcan fea ; being about 55 miles 
in length, and as much in breadth. The ſoil is pretty 
fertile, eſpecially in mulberry-trees, which feed a great 
number of filk-worms; and there are ſeveral mineral 
ſprings. Sienna is the capital town, | 


SIERRA moREN4, mountains of Andaluſia in 


Spain, g 


SI FAN TO, or Sir nAuro, an iſland of the Archi- 
pelago, to the welt of Paros, to the north-eaſt of 
Milo, and to the ſouth-weſt of Serphanto. The air is 
ſo good here, that many of the inhabitants live to the 
age of 120; and their water, fruits, wild fowl, and 

e —— | poultry 
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poultry, are excellent, but more eſpecially the grapes. 
It abounds with marble and granite, and is one of the 


' $lzrals: oft fertile and beſt cultivated: of theſe, iſlands, The 


inhabitants employ themſelves in cultivating olive-trees 
and capers; and they have very good filk, Tuey 
trade in figs, onions, wax, honey, and ſtraw-hats; 
and may be about 8000 in all. E. Long. 25. 15. 
N. Lat. . +-<- N be tne Fab 
SIEUR, a title of reſpect among the French, like 
that of aſter among us. It is much uſed by lawyers, 
as alſo by ſuperiors in their letters to inferiors. , 
_ SIGETH,'a town of Lower Hungary, and capi- 
tal of a county of the ſame name. It is ſeated in a 
moraſs, and has a triple wall, with ditches full of wa- 
ter; and is defended by a citadel,' being one of the 
ſtrongeſt places in Hungary. It now belongs to the 
houſe of Auſtria, and was retaken from the Turks in 
1669, after it had been blocked up. two years. | In 
ſome maps it is called Zigat, E. Long. 18. 30. N. Lat. 
6. 35. 4 bit wee oft Te Ea 4 0 
: SIGHT, or Vision. See ANATOMY, 19406. 
Index ſubjoined to Or rics. oO Largo Gag ig 
Imperfection of $1GHT with regard to Colours, — Under 
the article CoLougs, is given an inſtance of a ſtrange 
deficiency of fight in ſome people who could not di- 
ſtinguiſh between the different colours. In the Phil. 
Tranſ. Vol. LXVIIL. p. 611. we have an account of a 
gentleman who could not diftinguiſh a elaret colour 
from black. Theſe imperfections are totally unac- 
countable from any thing we yet know concerning the 
nature of this ſenſe. *  — : 
SIGN, in general, the mark or character of ſome- 
thing abſent or inviſible. See CHaracTeR. _.. 
Among phyſicians, the term gn denotes ſome ap- 


and 


pearance in the human body which ſerves to indicate 


or point out the condition of the patient with regard 
to health or diſeaſe, | _ F 
S1GN, in algebra. See ALGEBRA, ſect. i. 
S1GN, in aſtronomy, a conſtellation containing a 12th 
part of the zodiac. See AsTRONOMY, n“ 110. 135. 
SIGNALS, certain alarms or notices uſed to com- 
municate intelligence to a diſtant object at ſea. 
Signals are made by firing artillery, and diſplaying 
colours, lanthorns, or fire-works ; and theſe are com- 


bined by multiplication and repetition, Thus, like 


the words of a language, they become arbitrary ex- 
preſſions, to which we have previouſly annexed parti- 
cular ideas: and hence they are the general ſources of 
intelligence throughout a naval armament, Ke. 
Signals onght to be diſtin, with ſimplicity. They 
are ſimple when every inſtruction is expreſſed by a 
particular token, in order to avoid any miſtakes ari- 
ling from the double, purport of one ſignal. They are 
qiſtinẽt when iſſued without precipitation, when ſuffi- 
client time is allowed to obſerve and obey them, and 
when they. are expoſed in a conſpicuous place, ſo as 
to he readily perceived at a diſtance. , + |. | 
All ſignals may be reduced into three different 
kinds, viz. thoſe which are made by the ſound of par- 
ticular inſtruments, as the trampet, horn, or fife; to 
which may be added, ftriking the bell or beating the 
drum. Thoſe which are made by diſplaying pendents, 
eaſigns, and flags of different colours; or by lowering 
or altering the poſition of the ſails; and, finally, thoſe 


which are executed by rockets of different kinds; by 
Vo L. X. | as 2 
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fixing cannoh or ſmall arms; 
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by artificial fire-works ; 
and by lanthorns. „ 
Firing of great guns will ſerve equally in the day 
or: night, or in a fog, to make or confirm ſignals, or 
to raiſe the attention of the hearers to a future order. 
This method, however, is attended with ſome incon- 
veniences, and ſhould not be uſed indiſeriminately. 
Too great a repetition of the cannon is apt to intro- 
duce miſtakes and confuſion, as well as to diſcover the 
track of the ſquadron. * The report and flight of the 
rockets is liable to the ſame objection, when at a ſhort 
diſtance from the enemy. PE 3 
It is then, by the combination of ſignals, previouſly 
known, that the admiral conveys orders to his fleet; 
every ſquadron, every diviſion, and every ſhip. of which 
has its particular ſignal. The inſtruction may there- 
fore occaſionally. be given to the whole fleet, or to any 
of its ſquadrons; to any diviſion of thoſe ſquadrons, 
or to any. fhip of thoſe diviſions. | | 
Hence the ſignal of command may at the ſame time 
be diſplayed for three diviſions, and for three ſhips of 
each diyifion ; or for three ſhips in each ſquadron, and 
for only nine ſhips in the whole flect. For, the gene- 
ral ſignal of the fleet being ſhown, if a partioular pen- 
dant be alſo thrown out from ſome particular place on 
the ſame maſt with the general ſignal, it will commu- _ 
nicate intelligence to nine ſhips that wear the ſame 
pendant. | 
The preparatory fignal given by the admiral to the 
whole or any part of his fleet, is immediately anſwered 
thoſe to whom it 18 direQed ; by ſhowing the ſame 
ignal, to teſtify that they are ready to put his orders 
in execution. Having obſerved their anſwer, he will 
ſhow the ſignal which is to direct their operations: as, 
To chace, to form the line, to begin the engage- 
ment, to board, to double upon the enemy, to rally 
or return to action, to diſcontinue the fight, to retreat 
and fave themſelves. The dexterity of working the 
ſhips in a fleet depends on the preciſe moment of exe- 
cuting theſe orders, and on the general harmony of 
their movements; a circumſtance which -evinces the 
utility of a fignal of preparation. | 
As the extent of the line of battle, and the fire and 
ſmoke of the action, or other circumſtances in naviga- 
tion, will frequently prevent the admiral's ſignals from 
being ſeen throughout the fleet, they are always re- 
peated by the officers next in command; by ſhips ap- 
pointed to repeat ſignals ; and, finally, by the ſhip or 


ſhips for which they are intended. | 


The ſhips that repeat the ſignals, beſides the chiefs 
of ſquadrons or diviſions, are uſually frigates, lying to 
windward or to leeward of the line. They ſhould be 
extremely vigilant to obſerve and repeat the figoals, 
whether they are to tranſmit the orders of the com- 
mander in chief, or his ſeconds, to any part of the 
fleet; or to report the fortunate or diſtreſsful ſituation 
of any part thereof, By this means all the ſhips from 
the van to the rear will, unleſs diſabled, be ready at a 
moment's warning to put the admiral's deſigns in exe- 
cution. | 1 * | 

To preſerve order in the repetition of fignals, and 
to favour their communication, without embarraſſment, 
from the commander in. chief to the ſhip for which they 
are calculated, the commanders of the ſquadrons re- 
peat after the admiral; the chiefs of the diviſions, ac- 
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Signals cording to their order of the line, aſter the eommand- 


Silene. 


Tabs ſhort rolle, - 


The troop, - 


ers of the ſquadrons z and the particular ſhips after the 
cmefs of the diviſions; and thoſe in return, after the 
particular ſhips, vice verſa, when the object is to con- 
vey any intelligence from the latter to the admiral. 

Beſides the ſignals above- mentioned, there are others 
for different ranks of officers; as for captains, lieute- 
nants, maſters, &c. or for any of thoſe offfcers of a 
peculiar ſhip. | 

S1GNALS by the Drum, made uſe of, in the exerciſe 
of the army, inſtead of the word of command, viz. 


$1GNALS» Operations. 
A ſhort roll, «+ To caution. 
A flam, . To perform any diſt inct thing. 
To arms, - To form the line or battalion. 


To advance, except when in- 
tended for a ſalute. 
To advance quick. 
To march and charge. 
To retreat. - - EE 
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To perform the flank-firing. 
The dragcon march, To open the battalion. 
The grenadier march, To form the column. 
To double diviſions. 
To form the ſquare. | 
To reduce the ſquare to the 


The march, =» 


The quick march, 
The point of war, 
The retreat, - 
Drum ceaſing, = 


The long roll, = 


The grenadier march, 


column. | 
The preparative, - To make ready and fire. 
The general, - To ceaſe firing. 


Two long rollt., To bring or lodge the colours. 
SIGNATURE, a figning of a perfon's name at the 
bottom of an act or deed wrote by his own hand. 
S1GNATURE, in printing, is a letter put at the bot- 
tom of the firſt page at leaſt, in each ſheet, as a di- 
re ction to the binder in folding, gathering, and eolla- 
ting them. The fignatures conſiſt of the capital let- 
ters of the alphabet, which change in every ſheet :; if 
there be more ſheets than letters in the alphabet, to 
the capital letter is added a {mall one of the ſame ſort, 
as Aa, Bb; which are repeated as often as neceſſary. 
In large volumes it is eaſy to diſtinguiſh the number 
of alphabets, after the firſt three or four, by placing 
a figure hefore the ſignature, as 5 B, 6 B, &c. 
SIGNET, one of the king's ſeals, made uſe of in 
ſcaling his private letters, and all grants that paſs by 
bill ſigned under his majeſty's hand: it is always in 
the cuſtody of the ſecretaries of ſtate. 
S1GNET, in Scots law. See Law, Ns clvii. 16. 
SILENE, viscovs CAMP1ON; a genus of the trigy- 
nia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
The principal ſpecies are, Lobel's catch-fly, dwarf 
lychnis, Spaniſh campion, Portugal campion, nodding 


or mountain campion, Perfian campion, ſhrubby Sici- 


lian campion, &c. The two firſt are annuals, the 
two next biennials, and the Jaft three perennial in 
root. 


five petals; and ſeveral of the ſorts produce ripe ſeeds, 
particularly the anovals and biennials, by which all 


the forts may be raiſed, and the perennials alſo by 


parting the roots, &c. They are all hardy herbaceous 


Plants, and in general have very viſcous or clammy. 


talks, particularly juft below the joints, to which 


Mes often Rick faſt; hence the name catch g, viſcous 
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campion, xe. They will all proſper in any of the Sileſia; 
k WD 


They all flower here in ſummer from May. 
till Auguſt, in the different ſorts, each flower having 
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garden-compartments. 

- SILESIA, a duchy of Germany, bounded on the 
eaſt by Poland; on the weſt, by Moravia, Bohemia, 
Luſatia, and the county of Glatz; on the ſouth, by a 
chain of mountains, and a thicket of conſiderable ex- 
tent, which ſeparates it- from Huvgary; and to the 
north, by the mark of Brandenburg. From north - weſt 
to ſouth-eaſt it is about 225 miles, and about 100 
where broadeſt: but it is much contracted at both 
ends. Upon the frontiers of this country, to the weſt 
and ſouth, are very high mountains, and fome likewiſe 
in other parts of it, One of the ridges upon the fron- 
tiers is ſtyled the Riphæan Mountains, another the Moe. 
ravian, another the Bobemian, and another the Hun- 
garian, Crapack, or Carpathian. A branch of the 
Bohemian is called the Giant Mountains. The winter 
on theſe hilly tracks is more ſevere, ſets in ſooner, and 
laſts longer, than in the low lande. The inbabitants 
uſe a kind of ſkaits when the ſnow is deep, as they do 

in Carajola.. Little or no grain is raiſed in the moun- 

tains and ſome ſandy tracks; but the reſt of the coun. 


try is abundantly fruit ful, not only in grain, but fruits, 


roots, paſture, flax, hops, madder, tobacco, and hemp, 
yielding alſo ſome wine, with conſiderable quantities 
of ſilk and honey. In many places are great woods 
of pines, fir, beech, lareh, and other trees, affording 
tar, pitch, roſin, turpentine; lamp-black, and timber 


for all uſes. In this country alfo is found marble of 


ſeveral ſorts, ſome precious tones, limeſtone, millſtone, 
pit-coa], turf, vitriol, ſome filver ore, copper, lead, 
iron, and mineral ſprings, Great numbers of black 
cattle and horfes are brought hither from Poland and 


| Hungary for ſale, thoſe bred in the country not being 


ſufficient ; but of ſheep, goats, game, and veniſon, , 
they have great plenty. As for wild-bealts, here are 
lynxes, foxes, weaſels, otters, and beavers. The rivers, . 
lakes, and ponds, yield fiſh of ſeveral ſorts, particularly 


' turgeons ſeveral ells in length, and ſalmon. Beſides, a 


number of ſmaller ftreams to water this country, there 
is the Oder, which traverſes it almoſt from one end to 
the other; and the Viftula, which, after a pretty long 
courſe through it, enters Poland. The number of the 
cities and market-towns is ſaid to be about 200, the 
county of Glatz included, and that of the villages 
5000. The inhabitants, who are computed to be about 
a million and an half, are a mixture of Germans, Poles, 
and Moravians. The language generally ſpoken is 
German; but in ſome places the vulgar tongue is a dia- 
lect of the Sclavonic. The ſtates conſiſt of the princes 
and dukes, and thoſe called /ate- lords, with the nobi- 
lity, who are immediately ſubjeR to the ſovereign, and 
the repreſentatives of the chief cities; but ſince the 
country fell under the dominion of the king of Pruſſia, 


no furſtentage or diets have been held. The king, 


however, when he took poſſeſſion of the country, con- 
firmed all the other privileges of the inhabitants. 
With reſpe& to religion, not only Proteflants, but 
Papiſts, Jews, and Greeks, enjoy full liberty of con- 
ſcience. The greateſt part of Silefia lies in the dioceſe 
of Breſlau, but ſome part of it in the Poliſh dioceſes of 
Poſen and Cracow. The biſhop of Breſlau ſtands im- 
mediately under the pope with regard to ſpirituals; 
but all eccleſiaſtical benefices, not excepting the ſee of 
Breſlau, is in the king's gift, Beſides Latin — 
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colleges, and ſeminaries, at Breſlau is an univerſity, 
and at Lignitz an academy for martial exerciſes. The 


principal manufaQures here are woollens, linens, and 


cottons of ſeveral forts, with hats, glaſs-ware, gun- 

owder, and iron manufactures. Of theſe there is a 
confiderable exportation. Accounts are generally kept 
in rix-dollars, filver groſchens, and deuaren. With re- 
ſpe& to its revolutions and preſent government, it was 
Jong a part of the kingdom of Poland; afterwards it 
had ſeveral dukes and petty princes for its ſovereigns, 
who by degrees became ſubje& to the kings of Bohe- 
mia, until at laſt king Charles IV. incorporated the 
whole duchy with Bohemia; and thus it continued in 
the poſſeſſion of the houſe of Auſtria, until the preſent 
king of Pruſſia, taking advantage of the troubles that 
enſued upon the death of the emperar Charles VI. and 
pretending a kind of claim, wrelted a great part of it, 
together with the county of Glatz, from his daugh- 
ter and heireſs Maria Thereſa, the late empreſs-dow- 
ager; ſo that now only a ſmall part of it is poſſeſſed 
by the houſe of Auſtria, and conneQed with the em- 


pire, the reſt being governed by the king of Pruſſia, 


without acknowledging any ſort of dependence on the 
crown of Bohemia or the empire. For the admaniſtra- 
tion of juſtice in all civil, criminal, and feuda] caſes, 
and ſuch as relate to the revenue, the king of Pruſha 
has eſtabliſhed three ſupreme judicatories, to which an 
appeal lies from all the inferior ones, and from which, 
when the ſum exceeds 500 rix-dollars, cauſes may ba 
moved to Berlin. The Lutheran churches and ſchools 
are under the inſpection of the upper - conſiſtories, and 


thoſe of the Papiſts under that of the biſhop's court at 


Breſlau; but from both an appeal lies to the tribunal 
at Berlin. As to the revenve, the exciſe here is levied 
only in the walled towns, being on the ſame footing as 
in the mark of Brandenburg; but in the reſt of the 
country the contributions are fixed, and the ſame both 


in peace and war. The feveraF branches of the revenue 


are under the management of the war and domain of- 
fices of Breſlau and Glogau. The whole revenue ari- 
ſing to the king of Pruſſia from Sileſia and the coun- 
ty of Glatz amounts to about four millions of rix- 
dollars per annum. e | 
Sileſia is divided into Upper and Lower, and eath 
of theſe again into principalities and lordſhips; of ſome 
of which both the property and juriſdiction belon 
immediately to the ſovereign, but of others to his ſub- 
jects and vaſſals. In regard to the character of the 
people, the boors are accounted very dull and filly ; 
but of thoſe of a higher rank, many have diftinguiſhed 
themſelves by their wit and learning, as well as by their 
miliary and political talents. However, in general, 
like their neighbours the Germans and Bohemians, 
they have more of Mars than Mercury in their compo- 
ion; and their parts are more ſolid than ſhining. 
SILESIAN zAg ru, in the materia medica, a fine 
altringent bole. It is very heavy, of a firm compact 
texture, and in colour of a browniſh yellow. It breaks 
cally between the fizgers, and does not ſtain the 
bands; is naturally of a ſmooth ſurface, is readily diffu- 
ſible in water, and melts freely into a butter-like ſub- 
tance in the mouth. It leaves no grittineſs between 


the teeth, and does not ferment with acid menſtrua. 


It is found in the perpendicular fiſſures of rocks near 


the gold-mines at Strigonium in Hungary, and is ſup- 
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poſed to be impregnated with the ſulphur of that me» Si. , 


tal. It is a good aftringent, and better than moſt of 
the boles in uſe. 


_ SILIUS (Italicus Caius), an ancient Roman poet, 
and author of an epic poem in 17 books, which con- 


tains an hiſtory of the ſecond Punic war, ſo famous in 


hiſtory for having decided the empire of the world in 
favour of the Romans. He was born in the reign of 
Tiberius, and is ſuppoſed to have derived the name of 
Italicus from the place of his birth; but whether he 
was born at Italica in Spain, or at Corfinium in Italy, 
which, according to Strabo, had the name of 7zalica 
given it during the Social war, is a point which cannot 
be known: though, if his birth had happened at either 
of theſe places, the grammarians will tel] us, that he 


| ſhould have been called {falicen/zs, and not Italicus. 


When he came to Rome, he applied himſelf to the 
bar; and, by a cloſe imitation of Cicero, ſucceeded fo 
well, that he became a celebrated advocate and moff, 
accompliſhed orator. His merit and character recom- 
mended him to the higheſt offices in the republic, even 
to the conſulſhip, of which he was poſſeſſed when Nero 


died. He is ſaid to have been aiding and aſſiſting in 


accuſing perſons of high rank and fortune, whom that 
wicked emperor had devoted to deſtruction: but he 
retrieved his character afterwards by a long and uni- 
form courſe of virtuous behaviour. Veſpaſian ſent him 


as proconſul into Aſia, where he behaved with clean 


hands and unblemiſhed reputation. After havin 

thus ſpent the beſt part of his life in the ſervice of his 
country, he bid adieu to public affairs, reſolving to 
eonſecrate the remainder to a polite retirement and the 
muſes. He had ſeveral fine villas in the country: one 
at Tuſculum, celebrated for having been Cicero's; and 


a farm near Naples ſaid to have been Virgil's, and at 


which was his tomb, which Silvius often viſited. Thus 
Martial compliments him on both theſe accounts: 


Silius hax magni celebrat monumenta Maronis, 
Fugera facundi qui Ciceronis habet. | 
Heredem Dominumęue ſui tumuligue lariſque 
Non alium mallet nec Maro nec Cicero. 
Epigr. 49. Lib. xi. 
Of Tully's ſeat my Silius is poſſeſs'd, | 
And his the tomb where Virgil's aſhes reſt, 
Could thoſe great ſhades return to chooſe their heir, 
The preſent owner they would both prefer. 


In thefe retirements he applied himſelf to poetry: led 
not ſo much by any great force of genius, which would 


certainly not have ſuffered him to ſtay till life was 


in the wane and his imagination growing cold, as by 
his exceeding great love of Virgil, to whoſe memory 
he paid the higheſt veneration. He has imitated him 
in his poem; and though he falls infinitely ſhort of him, 
yet he has diſcovered a great and univerſal genius, 
which would enable him to ſucceed in ſome degree in 
whatever he undertook. | | 

Since we know little of Silius Italicus but what we 
learn from an epiſtle of the younger Pliny, we cannot 
do better than ſubjoin part of that epiſtle, as we find, 
it tranflated by Mr Melmath ; ſince it will not only 
confirm all that has been ſaid, but let the reader into 
ſome farther particulars concerning him. 

„J am juſt now informed, that Silius Italicus has 
ſtarved himſelf to death, at bis villa ncar Naples. Ha- 
ving been afflicted with an impoſthume, which was 
deemed incurable, he grew weary of life under ſuch un- 
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fortunate through the whole courſe of bis days, except · 


ing only the loſs of his younger ſon; however, that 


was made up to him in the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his 
eldeſt, who is of a more amiable character, attain the 
conſular dignity, and of leaving him in a very flouriſh- 
ing fituation. He ſuffered a little in his reputation in 
the time of Nero, having. been ſuſpeQed of forward- 
ly joining in ſome of the informations which were car - 
ried on in the reign of that prince; but he made uſe 
of his intereft in Vitellius with great diſcretion and 
humanity. He acquired much honour by his admini- 
ſtration of the government of Afia; and by his appro- 
ved behaviour after his retirement from buſineſs, clear- 
ed his character from that ſtain which his former in- 
trigues had thrown upon it. He lived among the no- 
bility of Rome without power, and conſequently 
without envy, Though he frequently was confined to 
his bed, and always to bis chamber, yet he was highly 
reſpected and much viſited; not with a view to his 
wealth, but merely on-account of his merit. He em- 
ployed his time between converſing with men of let- 
ters and compoſing of verſes; which he ſometimes re- 
cited, in order to try the ſentiments of the public; but 


he diſcovered in them more induſtry than genius. In 


the decline of his years he entirely quitted Rome, and 
lived altogether in Campania, from whence even the 
acceſſion of the new emperor (Trajan) could not draw 
him. A circumſtance which I meation, as well to the 
honour of the prince, who way-fot ae with that 
liberty, as of Italicus, who was not afraid to make uſe 
of it. He was reproached with being fond of all the 
elegancies of the fine arts to a degree of exceſs. He 
had ſeveral villas in the ſame province; and the laſt 
purchaſe was always the chief favourite, to the neglect 
of the reſt. They were all furniſhed with large col- 
lections of books, tatues, and piQures, which he more 
than enjoyed, he even adored; particularly that of 
Virgil, of whom hg was ſo paſſionate an admirer, that 
he celebrated the anniverſary of that poet's birth-day 
with more ſolemaity than his own; eſpecially at Naples, 


where he uſed to approach his tomb with as much 


reverence as if it had been a temple. In this tran- 
quillity he lived to the 75th year of his age, with a 


delicate rather than a ſickly conſtitution, It is re- 
markable, that as he was the laſt perſon upon whom 


Nero conferred the conſular office (that prince being 
killed during his conſulſhip), ſo he was the laſt alſo that 
{ſurvived of all thoſe who had been raiſed by him to 
that dignity. When I conſider this, I cannot forbear 
lamenting the tranſitory condition of mankind. Is 
there any thing in nature ſo ſhort and limited as hu- 
man life even in its moſt extended period? Does it not 


ſeem to you, my-friend, but yeſterday that Nero was 


upon the throne? and yet none of all thoſe who were 
conſuls in his reign now remain!“ 
There have been many editions of Silius Italicus, 
A neat aud correct one was publiſhed at Leipfic, 1696, 
in 8vo, with ſhort and uſeful notes by Cellarius: but 
the belt is that cum nolis integris variorum & Ar- 
noldi Drakenborch, TrajeQ. ad Rnen. 1717, in 4to. 
HILK, is properly an animal fluid, hardened by 


the air; being an extremely ſoft and gloſſy thread, 


un by the lilk- worm See Si- worm. 
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As ſoon as the animal is arrived at the ſize and» Sk 
ſtrength neceſſary for beginning his cod, he makes his 


web; for it is thus they call that ſlight tiſſue which is 


the beginning and ground of this admirable work, 


Tais is his firt day's employment. On the ſecond he 
forms his, folliculus or ball, and covers himſelf almoſt 


over with filk. The third day he is quite hid; and 


the following days employs himſelf in thickening and 
ſtrengthening his bal]: always working from one 
ſingle end, which he never breaks by his own fault; 
and which is ſo fine, and ſo long, that thoſe who have 
examined it attentively think they ſpeak within com- 
paſs, when they affirm, that each ball contains filk 
enough to reach the length of fix Engliſh miles. 

In ten days tim© the ball is in its perfection, and is 
now to be taken down from the branches of the mul- 


berry-tree, where the worms have hung it. But this 
point requires a deal of attention: for there are 
ſome worms more lazy than others; and it is very 


dangerous waiting till they make themſelves a paſſage, 
the 


which uſually happens about the fifteenth day of 
month. 


| The firſt, fineſt, and ſtrongeſt balls are kept for 


the grain, the reſt are carefully. wound; or if it is 


deſired to keep them all, or if there be more than can 


be well wound at once, they lay them for ſome time 
in an oven moderately hot, or elſe expoſe them for 
ſeveral days ſucceſſively to the greateſt heats of the 
ſun, in order to kill the inſeQ, which, without this 
precaution, would not fail to open itlelf a way to 
go and ule thoſe new wings abroad it has acquired 
within. | Fr 


Ordinarily, they only wind the more perfe& balls ; 


thoſe that are double, or too weak, or too coarſe, are 


laid afide, not as altogether uſeleſs, "but that, being 
improper for winding, they are reſerved to be drawn 
out into ſcains. The balls are of different colours; 
the moſt common are yellow, orange- colour, iſabella, 
and fleſh- colour; there are ſome alſo of a ſea- green, 
others of a ſulphur colour, and others white; but 
there is no neceſſity for ſeparating the colours and 
ſhades to wind them apart, as all the colours are 
to be loſt in the futare ſcouring and. preparing of 
the ſilk. 5 


To wind ſilks from off the balls, two machines are ne- 


ceſſary, the one a furnace, with its copper ; the other a. 
reel, or frame, to draw the filk. The winder, then, feated 


near the furnace, throws into the copper of water over the 
furnace (firſt heated and boiled to a certain degree, 
which cuſtom alone can teach) a handful or two of 
balls, which have been firſt well purged of all their 
looſe furry ſubſtance. She than ſtirs the whole very 


briſkly about with birchen rods, bound and cut like 


bruſhes; and when the heat and agitation have de- 
tached the ends of the filks of the pods, which are 


apt to catch on the rods, ſhe draws them forth; and 
joining ten or twelve, or even fourteen of them toge- 


ther, ſhe forms them into threads, according to the 
bigneſs required to the works they are deſtined for: 
eight ends ſufficing for ribbands; and velvets, &c. 
requiring no leſs than fourteen. The ends, thus 
Joined into two or three threads, above paſſed into 
the holes of three iron rods in the fote-part of the 
reel, then upon the bobbins or pullies, and at laſt are. 
drawn out to the reel itſelf, and there faſtened each to; 
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an end of an arm or branch of the reel. Thus diſ- 


— poſed, the winder, giving motion to the reel, by turn- 


ing the handle, guides the threads; ſubſtitutes new 
ones, when any of them break, or any of the balls 
are wound out; ſtrengthens them, where neceſſary, 
by adding others ; and takes away the balls wound 
out, or that, having been picrced, are full of water. 

In this manner, two perſons will fpin and reel 
three pounds of filk in a day; which is done with 
greater diſpatch than is made by the ſpinning-wheel 
or diftaff. Iadeed, all filks cannot be ſpun and reeled 


after this manner; either by reaſon the balls have 


been perforated by the filk-worms themſelves z or be- 
cauſe they are double, or too weak to bear the water; 
or becauſe they are coarſe, &, Of all theſe together, 


they make a particular kind of ſilk, called foretta ; 


which being carded, or even ſpun on the diftaff or 
the wheel, in the condition it comes from the ball, 
makes a tolerable ilk. ; 
As to the balls, after opening them with ſeiſſars, 
and taking out the inſects, (which are of ſome uſe for 
the feeding of poultry), they are ſteeped three or four 
days in troughs, the water whereof is changed every 
day to prevent their ſtinking. When they are well 
ſoftened by this ſcouring, and cleared of that gummy 
matter the worm had lined the inſide withal, and 


which renders it impenetrable to the water, and even 


to air itſelf, they boil them half an hour in a lye of 
aſhes, very clear and well ſtrained; and after waſh- 
ing them out in the river, and drying them 1n the 
ſun, they card and fpin them the wheel, &c. and 
thus make another kind of floretta, ſomewhat inferior 
to the former, | ec | 

As to the ſpinning and reeling of raw filks off the 
balls, ſuch as they are brought from Italy and the 
Levant, the firſt is chiefly performed on the ſpinning- 
wheel; and the latter, either on hand-reels, or on reels 
mounted on machines, which ſerve to reel ſeveral ſkains 
at the ſame time. | | | 


' Dyeing of SIR Black. To the general directions 


given under the article DyEIxG, no 17. we ſhall here 


add a particular receipt from Dr Lewis's Commerce 
of Arts. The ſilk,“ ſays he, „waſhed as above 


directed *, is ſteeped in a decoction of one-third its 


weight of Aleppo or blue galls, or half its weight of 
the weaker white galls of Sicily and Romania, and 
afterwards waſhed with water; every 12 ounces are 
reduced by the cleanſing to 9, which ought to be in- 
creaſed by the galling to 11, and no more. The dye- 
iag liquor for 100 lb. of filk is prepared by boiling 
20 pounds of galls in a ſufficient quantity of water, 
(about 126 gallons), and adding to this decoction, 
after being ſettled and drawn off from the ſediment, 
two pounds and an half of Engliſh vitriol, 12 pounds 
of iron-filings, and 20 pounds of the gum of the cherry: 
er plum tree: that the gum may diſſolve the more 
readily, it is put into a large copper cullender, im- 
merſed in the hot liquor, and ftirred and worked from 
time to time with a wooden rod till-it is-all paſted 
through. This mixture is kept for ſix or ſeven days 
or more, a cireumſtance ſuppoſed to be neceſſary for 
its perfection; and being then made as hot as the hand 


Lan bear, freſh parcels of the galled ſilks are dipped in 


u ſucecflively, and kept in about 10 minutes each. 


All of them, after being aired, are dipped again ſe- 
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veral times, with the addition of more vitriol and iron- 


flings, till they have acquired the requiſite blackneſs, * 


after which they are well waſhed in water.” | 
This is the proceſs which Mr Macquer tells us is 
followed in the manufactories at Tours and Genes; on 
which Dr Lewis makes the following remarks. Ha- 
ving repeated the proceſs in ſmall, with-each of the 
articles exactly in the proportions above-mentioned, 
he found that it required 30 dippings, or more, to pro- 
duce a good colour. With leſs than half this number 
the filk appears of a beautiful black when taken out 
of the liquor ; but by waſhing, it becomes pale, and 
ſtill more ſo by drying. The quantity of vitriol uſed, in 
all, was about eight times that recommended above to 
be added at one time, or one-fifth part of the weight 
of the filk ; but the iron-filings put in at firſt remain- 


ing undiſſolved, it was not thought needful to add any 


more of this ingredient. The operation being re- 
peated without iron-filings at all, no difference could 
be perceived between the two colours. Without the 
gum there was a very conſiderable difference in the filk 
as taken out of the dye; that which had been dyed 
with gum having a fine gloſſineſs which the other 
wanted: the ſubſequent waſhing, however, deſtroyed 
that gloſſineſs, ſo that the gum ſeemed to be of no 
ſervice, but rather detriment, by thickening the li- 
quor, and making it penetrate with more difficulty in- 
to the ſilk, in the ſame manner ast prevents ink from 


finking into paper. Some ſilk dyed in the ſame man- 
ner as woollen cloth “, turned out a ruſty black when“ See Woot, 


the ilk was put in white, but very good when the ſilk 
had been previouſly dyed blue. | 


SiLK-Worm. 'Fhis inſect conſiſts of 11 rings, and 


each of theſe of a great number of other ſmaller ones, 
joined to each other; and the head, which terminates 
theſe rings, is furniſned with two jaws, which work 


and cut the food, not by a perpendicular but a lateral 


action. The humours found in the body of this crea- 
ture, all ſeem approaching to the nature of the ſilk 
which it ſpins, for on being rubbed in the hands they 
leave a hard or ſolid cruſt behind them. Under the 
ſkin there is always found a mucous roſy-coloured mem- 


brane, enveloping the animal, and ſuppoſed to be the 


new ſkin in which it is to appear on throwing off the 
old one. The heart of this creature reaches from the 
head to the tail, running the Whole length of the 


body : it is indeed rather a ſeries of many hearts con- 


need together, than one. The motion of ſyſtole and 


diaſtole is very evident in this whole chain of hearts; 


and it is an eſegant ſight to obſerve the manner of the 


vital fluids paſſing from one of them to the other. 
The (ſtomach of this animal is as long as the heart, 
reaching, like it, from one end .of the body to the 


other. This large receptacle for food, and the ſudden 


paſſage of it through the animal, are very good rea- 
ſons for its great voracity.— In the ſides of the belly, 


all about the ventricle, there are depoſited a vaſt num - 
ber of veſſels which contain the filky juice; theſe run 
with various windings and meanders to the mouth, 
and are ſo diſpoſed that the creatures can diſcharge 
their contents at pleaſure at the mouth ; and, accord- 
ing to the nature of the juices that they are ſupplied 
with, furniſh different ſorts of ſilk from them, allyhe 
fluid contents of theſe veſſels hardening an the air wo 
that ſort of thread that we find the web or balls 


this 


Silk. 
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Silphium this crgature conſiſt of. Theſe creatures never are of- 


Simeon. 


fended at any ſtench, of whatever kind; but they al- 
ways feel a ſouthern wind, and an extremely hot air 
always make them ſick. 5 

SILPHIUM, BASTARD CHRYSANTHEMUM ; a ge- 


nus of the polygamia neceffaria order, belonging to 


the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. There are fix ſpecies; 
all of them herbaceous perennials, rifing from three to 
nine feet high, with compound radiated flowers of a 
yellow colour. They are all very hardy, and eaſily 
propagated by parting their roots in autumn. 
SILVER, called lana by the chemiſts, a perfect 
metal of a ſhining white colour. See CHEMISTRV, 
n® 140, 195, 238, 363. Sce allo MetaiLurGr, 


p- 4924, et ſeq. 


Shell Sic vun, is prepared of the ſhreds of filyer-leaf 
or of the leaves themſelves, for the uſe of painters, af- 


ter the ſame manner as ſhell-gold. See Shel/-GoLD. 

_ - SILVERING, the cevering of any thing with ſil- 
ver. It is uſual to filver metals, wood, Paper, &c. 
' which is performed either with fire, oil, or ſize. Metal- 


gilders filver by the fire; painter-gilders all the other 
ways. See GILDING. 5 
To ſilver copper or braſs. 1. Cleanſe the metal with 


aquafortis, by waſhing it lightly, and immediately 


throwing it into fair water; or by heating it red-hot, 
and ſcouring it with ſalt and tartar and fair water, 
with a ſmall wire-bruſh, 2. Diſſolve ſome ſilver in 
aquafortis, in a broad-bottomed glaſs veſſel, or of gla- 
zed earth; then evaporate away the aquafortis over a 
chafling-diſh of coals. 3. Put five or fix times its quan- 


| tity of water, or as much as will be neceſſary to diſ- 


ſolve it perfectly, on the remaining dry calx; evaporate 
this water with the like heat; then put more freſh wa- 
ter, and evaporate again; and, if need be, the third 
time, making the fire towards the latter end ſo ſtrong, 
28 to leave the calx perfectly dry, which, if your filver 
is good, will be of a pure white. 4. Take of this calx, 
common ſalt, cryſtal of tartar, of each a like quantity 
or bulk, and mixing well the whole compolition, put 
the metal into fair water, and take of the ſaid powder 
with your wet fingers, and rub it well on, till you find 
every little cavity of the metal ſufficiently filvered over, 
5. If you would have it richly done, you muſt rub on 
more of the powder, and in the laſt place waſh the ſil- 


vered metal in fair water, and rub it hard with a dry 


cloth. | | 
SILVERING of Glaſſes, Sce FOLIATING of Looking- 
glaſſes. | | 
SILURUS, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the 
order of piſces abdominales. The head is naked; the 
mouth ſet round with hairy filaments; the branchiz have 
from 4 to 14 rays; the ray of the pectoral fins, or the firſt 
florſal one, is prickly, and dentated backwards. There 
are 21 ſpecies, molt of them natives of the Indian and 


American ſeas, Mr Haſſelquiſt mentions one called the 


clarias by Linozus, and ſcheilan by the Arabians, If 


it pricks one with the bone of the breaſt- fin, it is dan- - 


gerous; and our author ſaw the cook of a Swediſh 


merchant - ſhip die of the poiſon communicated by the 


prick of one of theſe fiſh. 


SIM EON Duxnay, the cotemporary of Wil. 


liam of Malmſbury, took great pains in collecting the 
monuments of our hiſtory, eſpecially in the north of 


England, after they had been ſcattered by the Danes, 


1--MS 1 . 
From theſe he compoſed a hiſtory of the kings of Eng. Sue. 
land, from A. D. 616 to 1130; with fame ſmaller hi. 
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ſtorical pieces. Simeon both ſtudied and taught the 


ſciences, and particularly the mathematics at Oxford; 
and became precentor of the church at Durham, where 


he died, probably ſoon after the concluſion of his hi- 
ſtory, which was continued by John, prior of Hexham, 
to A. D. 1156. a | 
SIMIA, the Mox xv; a genus of quadrupeds, 

belonging to the order of primates. They have 
four fore-teeth in each jaw, placed near each other: 
the dog-teeth are ſolitary and more remote; and 
the grinders are obtuſe. 'They are a numerous race; 
but almoſt all confined to the torrid zone. They 
fill the woods of Africa, from Senegal to the Cape, 
and from thence to Æthiopia: they are found in all 
parts of India, and its iflands; in Cochin-China, in the 
ſouth of China, and in Japan; (and one is met with in 
Arabia): and they ſwarm in the foreſts of South A- 
merica, from the iſthmus of Darien, as far as Paraguay. 
They are liyely, agile, full of frolic, chatter, and gri- 
mace. From the ſtructure of their members, they have 
many actions in common with the human kind. Moſt 
of them are fierce and untameable: ſome are of a mil- 


der nature, and will ſhow a degree of attachment: but 


in general, they are endowed with miſchievous intel. 
leas; and are filthy, obſcene, laſcivious, thieving. 
They inhabit the woods, and live in trees; feeding on 


fruits, leaves, and inſects. In general, they are gre- 


garious, going in vaſt companies: but the different ſpe« 
cies never mix with each other, always keeping apart 
and in different quarters. They leap with vaſt activity 
from tree to tree, even when loaded with their young, 
which cling to them. They are the prey of leopards 
and others of the feline race; and of ſerpents, which 
purſue them to the ſummit of the trees, and ſwallow 
them entire. They are not carnivorous, but for miſ- 
chief's ſake will rob the neſts of birds of the eggs and 


young: in the countries where they moſt abound, the 


ſagacity of the feathered tribe is more marvellouſly 
ſhown in their contrivances to fix the neſt beyond the 
reach of theſe invaders, See MoTaciLLa. | 

The ſimiæ being more numerous in their ſpecies than 


any other animals, and differing greatly in their ap- 


pearances, it ſeemed neceſſary to methodize and ſubdi- 
divide the genus. Accordingly Mr Ray firſt diſtribu- 
ted them into three claſſes: 8 

Simiæ, Apes, ſuch as wanted tails. 

Cercopithici, Monkeys, ſuch as had tails. 

Papiones, Baboons, thoſe with ſhort tails: to diſtin» 


guiſh them from the common monkeys, which have very 


long ones. | | 
From Ray's method, Linnæus formed his. M. de 
Buffon followed the ſame ; but with a ſubdiviſion of 
the long-tailed apes, or the true monkeys, into ſuch 
which had prehenſile tails, and ſuch which had not. 
Mr Pennant has PE the ſame method; but is more 
definite as to the claſs of baboons, in which he com- 
prehends all whoſe tails do not exceed half the length 
of their bodies, and are carried in an arched direct ion. 
According to thoſe diviſions, the following are the 

principal ſpecies : | 

I. Without tails; the true Ars. 
1. The ſatyrus, orang outang, or great ape, has a 
gat face, agd a deformed reſemblance of he human; 
| cars 


1 
gimia. ears exactly like thoſe of a man; the hair on the head 
enger than on the body. The body and limbs are 
covered with reddiſh and ſhaggy hair; longeſt on the 
back, thinneſt on the fore- parts. The face and paws 
are ſwarthy; the buttocks eovered with hair. They 
inhabit the interior parts of Africa, the iſſes of Suma- 
tra, Borneo, and Java. Are ſolitary, and live in the 
moſt deſart places. They grow to the height of fix 
feet: have prodigious ſtrength, and will overpower the 
ſtrongeſt man. The old ones are ſhot with arrows, 
the young alone can be taken alive, They live en- 
tirely on fruits and nuts. They will attack and kill 
the negroes who wander in the woods; will drive away 
the elephants, and beat them with their fiſts or pieces 
of wood; and will throw ſtones at people that offend 
them. They fleep in trees; and make a ſort of ſhelter 
from the inclemency of the weather. They are'of a 
grave appearance and melancholy diſpoſition, and even 
when young not inclined to frolic. They go ere, and 
are vaſtly ſwift and agile. Theſe accounts are chiefly 
taken from Andrew Battel, an Engliſh ſailor, who was 
taken priſoner 1589, and lived many years in the inner 
parts of Congo; his narrative is plain, and ſeems' very 
authentic: it is preſerved in Purchas's collection. 
Deſcript. Froger * informs us, © that thoſe along the banks of 
/irique du the river Ganges are larger and more miſchievous than 


| 1 in any part of Africa: the negroes dread them, and 
9 


3 hazard of being attacked by theſe animals, who often 


have heard'the Portugueſe fay, that they have often 
ſeen them hoilt up young girls, about ſeven or eight 
years old, into trees, and that they could not be wreſt- 
ed from them without a great deal of difficulty. The 


nation come to inhabit their country, and that they 
do not ſpeak for fear of being compelled to work.” 
When taken young, they are capable of being tamed, 
; and taught to perform many menial offices. Francis 
W 71:0: Pyrard F relates, © that in the province of Sierra 
BY Fr 1:;9is Leona, there is a ſpecies ſo ſtrong- limbed, and ſo in- 
We duſtrious, that, when properly trained and fed, they 
3 work like fervants ; that they generally walk on the 
E: two hind-feet ; that they pound any ſubſtances in a mor- 
tar; that they go to bring water from the river in 


But when they arrive at the door, if the pitchers are 
not ſoon taken off, they allow them to fall; and when 
F they perceive the pitchers overturned and broken, they 
L = Nie- weep and lament.” F ather Jarrie , quoted by Nierem- 
A N berg, ſays the ſame thing, nearly in the ſame terms. 
Wi, With regard to the education of theſe animals, the 
*. teſtimony of Schoutten |} accords with that of Pyrard. 
„ © They are taken (be remarks) with ſaares, taught 
6 to walk on their hind- feet, and to uſe their fore. feet 
Jeri 7 

n as bands in performing different operations, as rinſing 
e glaſſes, carrying drink round the company, turning a 
5 rp ſpit, Ke.“ „ I ſaw at Java, (ſays Guat) 5, a very ex- 
1 is Gags, traordinary ape. It was a female. She was very tall, 
Br. ii and often walked ere on her hind-feet. On theſe oc- 
_ Jp calions, * ſhe concealed with her hands the parts which 


(a) ZElian gives them tails, Iib. 
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cannot travel alone in the country, without running the 


preſent them with a ſtick, and force them to fight, 1 


moſt part of the negroes imagine them to be a foreign 
a part of the company. 


ſmall pitchers, which they carry full on their heads. 


diſtinguiſh the ſex. Except the eye · brows, there was 


mon to many monkeys. Ptolemy, lib. vii. c. 2. ſpeaks of certain iſlands in the Indian ocean, 1 


h S I M | 
no hair on her face, which pretty much reſembled the Simia. 
groteſque female faces I ſw among the Hottentots at TTY 
the Cape. She made her bed very neatly every day, 

lay upon her fide, and covered herſelf with the bed- 

cloaths. When her head ached, ſhe bound it up with 

a handkerchief; and it was amuſing to fee her thug 
hooded in bed. I could relate many other little ar- 

ticles which appeared to me extremely fingular. But 

J admired them not ſo much as the multitude; becauſe 

as I knew the deſign of bringing her to Europe to be 
exhibited as a ſhow, I was inclined to think that ſhe 

had been taught many of theſe monkey-tricks, which 

the x wy conſidered as being natural to the animal. 

She died in our ſhip, about the latitude of the Cape of 

Good Hope. 'The figure of this ape had a very great 
reſemblance to that of man, &c.” Gemelli Carreri 

tells us, that he ſaw one of theſe apes, which cried like 


an infant, walked upon its hind- feet, and carried a matt 


under its arm to lie down and ſleep upon. | 
An orang-outang which Buffon ſaw, is deſcribed b 
him as mild, affectionate, and good-natured. His air 
was melancholy, his gait grave, his movements mea- 
ſured, his diſpoſitions gentle, and very different from 
thoſe of other apes. He had neither the impatience 
of the Barbary ape, the maliciouſnefs of the baboon, 
nor the extravagance of the monkeys. It may be 
alleged, (ſays our author), that he had the benefit of 
inſtruction; but the other apes which I ſhall compare 
with him, were educated in the fame manner. Signs 
and words were alone ſufficient to make our arang- 
ontang act: but the baboon required a cudgel, and 
the other apes a whip; for none of them would obey 
without blows, I have ſeen this animal preſent his 
hand to conduct the people who came to viſt him, and 
walk as gravely along with them as if he bad formed 
I have ſeen him fit down at 
table, unfold his towel, wipe his lips, uſe a ſpoon or a 
fork to carry the victuals to his mouth, pour his li- 
quor into a glaſs, and make it touch that of the per- 
ſon who drank along with him. When invited to take 
tea, he brought a cup and ſaucer, placed them on the 
table, put in ſugar, poured out the tea, and allowed 
it to cool before he drank it. All theſe actions he per- 
formed without any other inſtigation than the figns or 
verbal orders of his maſter, and often of his own ac- 
cord. He did no injury to any perfon: he even ap- 
roached company with circumſpection, and preſented 
himſelf as if he wanted to be careſſed. He was very 
fond of dainties, which every body gave him: And as 
his breaſt was diſeaſed, andche was afflicted with a tea- 
Zing cough, this quantity of ſweetmeats undoubtedly. 
contributed to ſhorten his life. He lived one ſummer 
in Paris, and died in London the following winter. 
He eat almoſt every thing; but preferred ripe and 
dried fruits to all other kinds of food. He drank a 
litle wine; but ſpontaneouſly left it for milk, tea, or 
other mild liquors.” This was only two feet four inches - | 
high, and was a young one. There is great poſſibility 
that theſe animals may vary in fize and iu colour, ſome 
being covered with black, others with reddiſh hairs. — 
They are not the ſatyrs of the ancients 3 which had 
tails (a), and were a. ſpecies of monkey. a F 
o 


Pliny ſays they have teeth like dogs, /:6. vii. c. 2. circumſtances com- 


abited by people 
with.: 
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homo nodturnur, an animal of this kind, is unneceſſa- 


—rily ſeparated from his „mia ſatyrus. 


To enable the reader to form a judgment of this 
animal which has ſo great a reſemblance to man, it 


may not be unacceptable to quote from Buffon the dif- 
ferences and conformities which make him approach or 
recede from the human ſpecies. He differs from 


man externally by the flatneſs of his noſe, by the ſhort- 
neſs of his front, and by his chin, which 1s not eleva- 
ted at the baſe. His ears are proportionally too large, 


his eyes too near each other, and the diſtance between 


his noſe and mouth is too great. Theſe are the only 
differences between the face of an orang-outang and 


that of a man. With regard to the body and mem- 


bers, the thighs are proportionally too ſhort, the arms 
too long, the fingers too ſmall, the palm of the hands 
too long and narrow, and the feet rather reſemble hands 
than the human foot. The male organs of generation 
differ not from thoſe of man, except that the prepuce 
has.no-frenum. The female organs are extremely ſi- 
milar to thoſe of a woman, -  - 

«The orang-outang differs internally from the human 
Tpecies ia the number of ribs : man has only 12; but 
the orang-outang has 13. The vertebræ of the neck 
are alſo | eta the bones of the pelvis narrow, the but- 
tocks flatter, and the orbits of the eyes ſunk deeper. 


He has no ſpinal proceſs on the firſt vertebra of the 


neck. The kidneys are rounder that thoſe of man, and 
the ureters have a different figure, as well as the blad- 
der and gall-bladder, which are narrower and longer 
than in the human ſpecies. All the other parts of the 
body, head, and members, both external and internal, 
ſo perfectly reſemble thoſe of man, that we cannot 
make the compariſon without being aſtoniſhed that ſuch 
a fimilarity in ſtructure and organization ſhould not 


| produce the ſame effects. The tongue, and all the or- 


gans of ſpeech, for example, are the ſame as in man; 


and yet the orang- outang enjoys not the faculty of 


ſpeaking ; the brain has the ſame figure and propor- 
tions; and yet he poſſeſſes not the power of thinking. 
Can there be a more evident proof than is exhibited in 
the orang-outang, that matter alone, though perfectly 


organized, can produce neither language nor thought, 


mis, or blind-gut. 


unleſs it be animated by a ſuperior principle? Man 
and the orang-outang are the only animals who have 
buttocks and the calfs of the legs, and who, of courſe, 
are formed for walking erect; the only animals who 
have a broad cheſt, flat ſhoulders, and vertebræ of the 
ſame ſtructure; and the only animals whoſe brain, 
heart, luogs, liver, ſpleen, ſtomach, and inteſtines, are 
perfectly ſimilar, and who have an appendix vermifor- 
In fine, the orang-outang has 
a greater reſemblance to man than even to the ba- 
boons or monkeys, not only in all the parts we have 
mentioned, but in the largeneſs of the face, the figure 
of the cranium, of the jaws, of the teeth, and of the 
other bones of the head and face; in the thickneſs of 
the fingers and thumb, the figure of the nails, and the 
number of vertebrz ; and, laltly, in the conformity of 
the articulations, the magnitude and figure of the ro- 
tula, ſternum, &c. Hence, as there is a greater ſimi- 


larity between this animal and man, than between thoſe 
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the ſame principle or the ſame deſign. With regard 
to imitation, which appears to be the moſt arik 
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creatures which teſemble him moſt, as the Barbary ape, $imk, 
the baboon, and monkey, who have all been deligned —— 
by the general name of apes, the Indians are to be ex- 


cuſed for aſſociating him with the human ſpecies, un- 
der the denomination of orang-outang, or wild man. 
In fine, if there were a ſcale by which we could de- 
ſcend from human nature to that of the brutes, and if 
the eſſence of this nature conſiſted entirely in the form 
of the body, and depended on its organization, the 


orang-outung would approach nearer to man than any 


other animal. Placed in the ſecond rank of beings, he 
would make the other animals feel his ſuperiority, and 
oblige them to obey him, If the principle of imita- 
tion, by which he ſeems to mimic human actions, were 
a reſult of thought, this ape would be ſtill farther re- 
moved from the brutes, and have a grester affinity to 
man. But the interval which ſeparates them is im- 
menſe. Mind, reflection, and language, depend not 

on figure or the organization of the body. Theſe 
are endowments peculiar to man. The orang - outang, 
though, as we have ſeen, he has a body, members, 
ſeoſes, a brain, and a tongue, perfectly fimilar to 
thoſe of man, neither ſpeaks nor thinks. Though he 
counterfeits every human movement, he performs no 
action that is characteriſtic of man, no action that has 


in 

charaRer of the ape-kind, .and which the vulgar wn 
attributed to him as a peculiar talent, before we decide, 
it is neceſſary to inquire whether this imitation be 
ſpontaneous or forced. Does the ape imitate us from 
inclination, or , becauſe, without any exertien of the 
will, he feels the capacity of doing it? I appeal to all 
thoſe who have examined this animal without preju- 
dice; and I am convinced that they will agree with me, 
that there is nothing voluntary inghis imitation... The 


ape, having arms and hands, uſes them as we do, but 


without thinking of us. The fimilarity of bis mem- 
bers and organs neceſſarily produces movements, and 
ſometimes ſucceſſions of movements, which reſemble 
ours. Being endowed with the human ſtructure, the 
ape muſt move like man ; but the ſame motions imply 
not that he acts from imitation, Two bodies which 
receive the ſame impulſe, two ſimilar pendulums or ma- 
ehines, will move in the ſame manner; but theſe bo- 
dies or machines can never be ſaid to imitate each 
other in their motions. The ape and the human body 
are two machines ſimilarly conſtrued, and neceſſarily 
move nearly in the ſame manner; but parity is not 
imitation. The one depends on matter and the otber 
on mind. Imitation preſuppoſes the deſign of imita- 
ting. The ape is incapable of forming this deſign, 


which requires a train ef thinking: conſequently, 


man, if he inclines, can imitate the ape; but the ape 
cannot even incline to imitate man.” 8 


. 


2. The ſylvanus, or pigmy, has a flattiſh face; ears Fig » 


like thoſe of a man; body, of the fize of a cat; colour 
above, of an olive brown; beneath, yellowiſh : nails 
flat: buttocks naked. Sits upright. Inhabits Africa. 
This ſpecies is not uncommon in our exhibitions of 
animals} and is very tractable and good-natured, Moſt 
probably the Pigmy of the ancients. They abound in 

EY OTE. | e Ethiopia, 


with tails like thoſe with which ſatyrs are painted, whence called the et of /atyrs, Kœping, a Swede, pretended 
to have diſcovered theſe homines caudati; that they would have trafficked with him, offering him live parrots; that 
afterwards they killed ſome of the crew that went on ſhore, and eat them, &c. &c· Amen, Acad. vi. 71, 


Limits 
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Ethiopia, one ſeat of that imaginary nation. They 
were believed to dwell near the fountains of the Nile : 
they deſcended annually to make war on the cranes, 
i. e. to (teal their eggs, which the birds may be ſup- 
poled naturally to defend; whente the fiction of their 
combats. Strabo judicioufly obſerves, that no perſon 
worthy of credit ever veptured to aſſert that he had ever 
ſeen this nation. Ariſtotle ſpeaks of them only by 
hearſay: they were ſaid to be mounted on little horſes, 


on goats, on rams, and even on partridges. The In- 


dians, taking advantage of the credulity of people, 
embalmed this ſpecies of ape with ſpices, and ſold 


4rif. lib. them to merchants as true pigmies “: ſuch, doubtleſs, 


were the diminutive inhabitants mentioned by Mr 
Groſe+ to be found in the foreſts of the Carnatic. 
They feed on fruits: are very fond of inſects, particular- 
ly of ants; aſſembling in troops, and turning over every 


ſtone in ſearch of them, If attacked by wild beaſts, 


they take to flight; but if overtaken, will face their 
purſuers, and, by flinging the ſubtle ſand of the deſart 
in their eyes, often eſcape, 

3. The gibbon, or long-armed ape, with a flat 
ſwarthy face ſurrounded with grey hairs: hair on the 
body black and rough: buttocks bare: nails on the 
hands flat; on the feet, long: arms of a moſt diſpro- 
portioned length, reaching quite to the ground when 
the animal is ere, its natural poſture: of a hideous 
deformity. —Inbabits India, Malacca, and the Mol- 
lucca iſles: a mild and gentle animal: grows to the 
height of four feet. The great black ape of Mangſi, a 
province in China, ſeems to be of this kind. | 

4. The innuus, magot, or Barbary ape, has a long 
face, not unlike that of a dog: canine teeth, long and 
ſtrong: ears like the human: nails flat: buttocks bare: 
colour of the upper part of the body, a dirty greeniſh 
brown; belly, of a dull pale yellow: grows to above 
the length of four feet. —They inhabit many parts of 


India, Arabia, and all parts of Africa except Egypt, 


where none of this genus are found. A few are found 
on the hill of Gibraltar, which breed there: probably 
from a pair that had eſcaped from the town; as they 
are not found in any other part of Spain.—They are 
very ill natured, miſchievous, and fierce ; agreeing 
with the character of the ancient Cynocephali. They 
are a very common kind in exhibitions. By force of 
diſcipline, are made to play ſome tricks; otherwiſe, 
they are more dull and ſullen than the reſt of this ge- 
nus. They aſſemble in great troops in the open fields 
in India; and will attack women going to market, and 


take their proviſions from them. The females carry 
the young in their arms, and will leap from tree to tree 


with them, Apes were worſhipped in India, and had 
magnificent temples erected to them. When the Por- 
tugueſe plundered one in Ceylon, they found in a little 
golden caſket (B) the tooth of an ape; a relic held 
by the natives in ſuch veneration, that they offered 
700,000 ducats to redeem it, but in vain; for it was 
burnt by the viceroy, to ſtop the progreſs of idolatry. 

5. The tufted ape, a ſpecies of moſt diſguſting de- 
formity, deſcribed in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 


abridged, N® 290. It had a noſe and head 14 inches 


in length: the noſe of a deep red, face blue, both na- 
Vor. X. I 


on each lide the road, P. 94. 


ked; black eye-brows; ears like the human : on the Simia. 


top of the head a long upright tuft of hair; on the Bazoons: 


chin another; two long tuſks in the upper jaw: fore- 
feet exactly reſembling hands, and the nails on the fin- 
gers flat: the fore-part of the body, and the infide of 
the legs and arms, naked: the outſide covered with mot- 
tled brown and olive hair. Length, from the noſe to 
the rump, three feet two inches. It was very fierce 
and ſalacious: went on all-fours; but would fit up on 
its rump, and ſupport itſelf with a ftick: in this atti- 
tude, it would hold a cup in its hand, and drink out of 
it. Its food was fruits. | 
II. Bazoons. A. With ſhort tails. 

6. The ſphynx, or great baboon, with hazel irides; Fig. 6. 
ears ſmall and naked; face canine, and very thick; 
middle of the face and fore-head naked, and of a bright 
vermilion colour; tip of the noſe of the ſame, and end- 
ing trincated like that of a hog; fides of the noſe 
broadly ribbed, and of a fine violet hue; the opening 
of the mouth very ſmall; cheeks, throat, and goat-like 
beard yellow ; hair on the fore-head very long, turns 
back, is black, and forms a kind of pointed creſt. 
Head, arms, and legs, covered with ſhort hair, yellow 


and black intermixed; the breaft with long whitiſh 


yellow hairs, the ſhoulders with long brown hair. Nails 
flat; feet and hands black; tail four inches long, and 
very hairy: buttocks bare, red, and filthy; but the ſpace 
about them is of a moſt elegant purple colour, which 
reaches to the infide of the upper part of the thighs. 
This was deſcribed by Mr Pennant from a ſtuffed 
ſpecimen in Sir Aſhton Lever's muſeum. In Auguſt 
1779, a live animal of this ſpecies was ſhown at Edin- 


| burgh, and in ORober following at Cheſter, where 


being ſeen by Mr Pennant, that inquiſitive naturaliſt 
has deſcribed it in his Hiſtory of Quadrupeds. It 
differed little (he obſerves) in colour from the above, 
being in general much darker. Eyes much funk ia the 
head, and ſmall. On the internal fide of each ear was 
a white line, pointing upwards. The hair on the fore- 
head turned up like a toupee. Feet black ; in other 
reſpeQs reſembled the former. In this I had an op- 
portunity of examining the teeth. The cutting teeth 
were like thoſe of the reſt of the genus; but, in the 
upper-and lower jaw, were two canine, or rather tuſks, 
near three inches long, and exceedingly ſharp and 
pointed. This animal was five feet high, of a moſt tre- 
mendous ſtrength in all its parts; was exceſſively fierce, 


libidinous, and ftrong. 


Mr Schreber ſays, that this ſpecies lives on ſuccu- 
lent fruits, and on nuts; is very fond of eggs, and 
will put eight at once into its pouches, and, ta- 
king them out one by one, break them at the end, 
and ſwallow the yolk and white: rejeQs all fleſh- 
meat, unleſs it be dreſſed: would drink quantities of 
wine or brandy: was leſs agile than other baboons: 
very cleanly ; for it would immediately fling its excre- 
ments out of its hut, That which was ſhown at Che- 
ſter was particularly fond of cheeſe. Its voice was a 
kind of roar, not unlike that of a lion, but low and 
ſomewhat inward. It went upon all-fours, and never 
flood on its hind-legs, unleſs forced by the keeper; but 
would frequently fit on its rump in a crouching man- 

40 U ner, 


() Linſebutten's Vey. 53+ In Amadabat are hoſpitals for apes and other maimed animals; Tavernier' Voy. 
part II. 48. The ſame writer ſays, that they breed in great numbers in India, in the copſes of bambocs, which grow 
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ner, and drop its arms before the belly. Inhabits the 
hotter parts of Africa.“ | 

7. The wood-baboon, with a long dog-like face, 
covered with a ſmall gloſſy black ſkin ; hands and feet 
naked, and black like the face; hair on all parts long, 
elegantly mottled with black and tawny; nails white. 
About three feet high when erect; tail not three 


inches, and very hairy on the upper part.—Inhabits 


Guiney, where it is called the an of the wood. 
8. The nemeſtrina, or pig-tail baboon, with a 


pointed face, which is naked, of a ſwarthy red- 


Fig. 8. 


neſs: two ſharp canine teeth: ears like the human: 
hair on the limbs and body brown inclining to 
aſh-colour, paleſt on the belly: fingers black: nails 
jong and flat: thumbs on the hind-feet very long, con- 
need to the neareſt toe by a broad membrane: tail 
four inches long, ſlender, exactly like a pig's, and al- 
moſt naked; the bare ſpaces on the rump red, and but 
ſmall: length, from head to tail, 22 inches. Inhabits 
the iſles of Sumatra and Japan: is very docile, In Japan 
it is taught ſeveral tricks, and carried about the coun- 
try by mountebanks. Kempfer was informed by one 
of theſe people, that the baboon he had was 102 years 
old, | 

B. Baboons with anger tails. 

9. The hamadryas, or dog-faced baboon, with a 


long, thick, and ſtrong noſe, covered with a ſmooth 


red ſkin: ears pointed, and hid in the hair: head great, 
and flat: hair on the head, and fore-part of the body 
as far as the waiſt, very long and ſhaggy ; grey and 
olive-brinded; the ſides of the head very full, the hair 
on the limbs and hind-part of the body very ſhort : 
limbs ſtrong and thick: hands and feet duſky : the 
nails on the fore-feet flatz thoſe on the hind like a 
dog's: buttocks very bare, and covered with a ſkin of 
a bloody colour : tail ſcarce the length of the body, 
and carried generally erect. They inhabit the hotteſt 
parts of Africa and Aſia ; where they keep in vaſt 
troops, and are very fierce and dangerous. They rob 


gardens. They will run up trees when paſſengers go by, 


ſhake the boughs at them with great fury, and chatter 
very loud. 'They are exceſſively impudent, indecent, 
laſcivious: moſt deteſtable animals in their manners as 


well as appearance. They range the woods in hun- 


dreds; which obliges the owners of the coffee - planta- 


tions to be continually on their guard againſt their de- 
predations. One of them was ſhown in London ſome. 


years ago: it came from Mokha, in the province of 
Yeman, in Arabia Felix in the Perſian gulph; and 
was above five feet high. It was very fierce, and un- 
tameable ; ſo ſtrong, as eaſily to maſter its keeper, a 
ſtout young man. Its inclinations to women appeared 
ia the moſt violent manner. A footman, who brought 
a girl to ſee it, in order to teaze the animal, kiſſed and 
hugged her: The beaſt, enraged at being ſo tantalized, 
caught hold of a quart pewter-pot, which he threw 
with ſuch force and fo ſure an aim, that, had not the 
man's hat-and wig ſoftened the blow, his ſkull muſt 


have been fraQured; but he.fortunately eſcaped with 


a common broken head. 
- 10, The faunus, flenus, or lion-tailed baboon, with 


a dog-like face, naked, and of a duſky colour: a very 


large and full white or hoary beard: large canine teeth: 


body covered with black hair; belly of a light-colour: 
tail terminated with a tuft of hair like that of a lion. 


fawn on men, on their own ſpecies, and embrace each 


together. They make a continual noiſe during night. 


3 


Its bulk that of a middling ſized dog. It inhabits the Sti, 

Eaſt-Indies and the hotter parts of Africa. MIT . 

III. With tails longer than their bodies, or Mon- 1 x 
KEYS. : 

A. Thoſe of the old world, or the continent of Aſia 
and Africa, having within each lower jaw pouches 
for the reception of their food: buttocks generally 

naked. | 

A, Tails ftraight, not prehenſile. 

11, The purple-faccd monkey, with a great trian- 
gular white beard, ſhort, and pointed at the bottom 
and on each fide of the ears, extending in a winged fa. 
ſhion far beyond them; face and hands purple, body 
black. Inhabit Ceylon. They are very harmleſs; live 
in the woods, and feed on leaves and buds of trees; 
and when taken ſoon become tame. 

12. The ſabæa, or green monkey, has a black and 
flattith face: the fide of it bounded by long white 
hairs, falling backwards, and almoſt covering the ears, 
which are black, and like the human: head, limbs, and 
whole upper part of the body and tail, covered with 
ſoft hair, of a yellowiſh green colour at their ends, ci- 
nereous at their roots: under-fide of the body and tail, 
and inner fide of the limbs, of a filvery colour: tail 
very long and ſlender. Size of a ſmall cat.—Inhabit 
different parts of Africa: keep in great flocks, and live 
in the woods: are fcarce diſcernible when among the 
leaves, except by their breaking the boughs with their 
gambols: in which they are very agile and ſilent: even 
when ſhot at, do not make the leaſt noiſe ; but will 
unite in company, kait their brows, and gnaſh their 
teeth, as if they meant to attack the enemy: are very . 
common 1n the Cape Verd iſlands. | 
13. The #thiops, mangaby, or white-eyelid monkey, Fig, 1% 
has a long, black, naked, and dog-like face: the up- 
per eye-lids of a pure white: ears black, and like the 
human: no canine teeth: . hairs on the fides of the face 
beneath the cheeks, longer than the reſt : tail long: 
colour of the whole body tawny and black : flat nails 
on the thumbs and.” fore-fingers ; biunt claws on the 
others: hands and feet black. Shown in London fome 
years ago: place uncertain: that deſcribed by M. de 
Buffon came from Madapaſcar ; was very good-natu- 
red; went on all- fours. | TELE 

14. The aygula, or egret monkey, has a long face, Fig. 1. 
and an upright ſharp-pointed tuft of hair on the top 
of the head. The hair on the fore-head is black; the 
tuft, and the upper part of the body, light grey; the 
belly, white: the eye-brows are large; the beard very 
ſmall. Size of a ſmall cat. They inhabit Java. They 
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other. They play with dogs, if they have none of 
their own ſpecies with them. If they ſee a monkey of 
another kind, they greet him with a thouſand grimaces, 
When a number of-them ſleep, they put their heads 


138 


15. The Chineſe monkey, (4e bonnet Chinois of Bul- 
fon), has a long ſmooth noſe, of a whitiſh colour: hair 
on the crown of the head long, lying flat, and parted 
like that of a man; colour, a pale cinereous brown, 
Inhabit Ceylon. They keep in great troops; and rob 
the gardens of fruit, and fields of the corn; to prevent 
which, the natives are obliged to watch the whole day: 
yet theſe animals are ſo bold, that, when driven from 
one end of the field, they will immediately enter at — : 
oy | other 


| * 
4, 
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ig 14. 


ig. 13. 


and limbs ſlender; length above three feet. 


8 I M 


and arms can hold. Boſman, ſpeaking of the thefts 
of the monkeys of Guiney, ſays, that they will take in 


each paw one or two {talks of millet, as many under 


their arms, and two or three in their mouth; and thus 
laden, hop away on their hind-legs: but, if purſued, 
they fling away all, except what 1s in their mouths, 
that it may not impede their flight. They are very 
nice in the choice of the millet ; examine every ſtalk; 
and if they do not like it, fling it away: ſo that this 
delicacy does more harm to the fields than their thievery. 

16. Full- bottom monkey, with a ſhort, black, and 
naked face; that and the ſhoulders covered with long, 
coarſe, flowing hairs like a full-bottomed perriwig; of 


2 dirty-yellowiſh colour, mixed with black: body, arms, 


and legs, of a fine gloſſy blackneſs, covered with ſhort 
hairs : hands naked, furniſhed with only four fingers; 
on each foot four very long ſlender toes: tail very long, 
of a ſnowy whiteneſs, with a tuft at the end: body 
Inhabits 
the foreſts of Sierra Leone in Guiney; where it is call- 
ed the bey or king monkey. The negroes hold the ſkin 
in high eſtimation; and uſe it for pouches, and for co- 
verings to their guns, 1 
B. Monkeys of the new world, or the continent of 
America, having neither pouches in their jaws, nor 
naked buttocks. Tails of many prehenſile, and na- 
ked on the under ſide for a certain ſpace next their 
end. | 
| A, With prehenſile tails, 

17. Beelzebub, or the preacher, has black ſhining 
eyes; ſhort round cars; and a round beard under the 
chin and throat. The hairs on the body are of a ſhi- 
ning black, long, yet lie fo cloſe on each other that 


the animal/appears quite ſmooth; the feet and end of 


the tail are brown; the tail very long, and always 


twilled at the end. Size of a fox. Inhabit the woods 
of Draſil and Guiana in vaſt numbers, and make a moſt 


dreadful howling. Sometimes one mounts on a higher 
branch, the reſt ſeat themſelves beneath: the firſt be- 
$108 as if it was to harangue, and ſets up ſo loud and 


| ſharp a howl as may be heard a vaſt way, and a perſon 
at a diſtance would think that a hundred joined in the 


cry: after a certain ſpace, he gives a ſignal with his 
hand, when the whole aſſembly joins in chorus; but on 
another ſignal, is ſilent, and the orator finiſhes his ad- 


dreſs (c). Their clamour is the moſt diſageeeable and 


tremendous that can be conceived; owing to a hollow 
and hard bone placed in the throat, which the Engliſh 
call the Zhrottle-bone, Theſe monkeys are very fierce, 
untamecable, and bite dreadfully, There is a variety 
of a ferruginous or reddiſh bay colour, which the In- 
dians call the king of the monkeys it is large, ahd as 
noiſy as the former. The natives eat this ſpecics, as 
well as ſeveral other ſorts of monkeys, but are parti- 
culzriy fond of this. Europeans will alſo eat it, eſpe- 
cally in thoſe parts of America where food is ſcarce; 
when it is ſcalded in order to get off the hair, it looks 
very wie z and has a reſemblance ſhocking to huma- 


(c) A ſingular account, yet related by Maregrave and ſeveral other writers. Marcgrave is a writer of the firſt au- 


E [$2924 J] 
rimia, other, and carry off with them as much as their mouth 


„ my 

nity, that of a child of two or three years old, when Sima. 

crying (o). | MONKEYS. 
18. The paniſcus, four-fingered, or ſpider-monkey, pig. 14. 

has a long flat face, of a ſwarthy fleſh-colour: the eyes 

are ſunk in the head; ears like the human ; limbs of a 

great length, and uncommonly flender z the hair is 

black, long, and rough. There are only four fingers 

on the hands, being quite deſtitute of a thumb; five 

toes on the feet. The tail is long; and naked below, 

near the end, The body is ſlender; about a foot and 

a half long: the tail near two feet, and ſo prehenfile 

as to ſerve every purpoſe of a hand.——They inhabit the 

neighbourhood' of Carthagena, Guiana, Braſil, and 

Peru; aſſociate in vaſt herds; and are ſcarce ever ſeen 

on the ground. Dampier deſcribes their gambols in 

a lively manner: * There was (ſays he) a great com- 

pany dancing from tree to tree over my head, chat- 

tering, and making a terrible noiſe and a great many 

grim faces and antic geſtures; ſome broke down dry 

ſticks and flung them at me, others ſcattered their urine 

and dung about my ears: at laſt one bigger than the 

reft came to a ſmall limb juſt over my head, and leap- 

ing directly at me, made me leap back; but the mon- 

key caught hold of the bough with the tip of its tail, 

and there. continued ſwinging to and fro, making 

mouths at me. The females with their young ones are 

much troubled to leap after the males; for they have 

commonly two, one ſhe carries under her arm, the other 

fits on her back, and claps its two fore-paws about her 

neck : are very ſullen when taken; and very hard to 

be got when ſhot, for they will cling with their tail 


or feet to a bough, as long as any life remains; when 


I have-ſhot at one, and broke a leg or arm, I have pi- 
tied the poor creature to ſee it look and handle the 
broken limb, and turn it from fide to ſide.“ — They are 
the moſt active of monkeys, and quite enliven the fao- _. - 
reſts of America. In order to paſs from top to top of 
lofty trees, whoſe branches are too diſtànt for a leap, 
they will form a chain, by hanging down, linked to 
each other by their tails, and ſwinging in that manner 
till the loweſt catches hold of a bough of the next tree, 
and draws up the reſt; and ſometimes they paſs rivers 
by the ſame expedient. They are ſometimes brought 
to Europe; but are very tender, and ſeldom live long 
in our climate. SE 8 
19. The ſai, or weeper, with a round and flat face, Fig. «x. 
of a reddiſh brown colour, very deformed: the hair on 
the head, and upper part of the body, black, tinged 
with brown; beneath and on the- limbs, tinged with 
red: tail black, and much Jonger than the head and 
body: the young exceſſively deformed; their bar very 
long, and thinly diſperſed: in the Bruifh Muſæum are 
ſpecimens of old and young. M. de Buffon has a va- 
riety with a white throat. Iuhabits Surinam and Bra- 
fil: appear as if they were always weeping: of a me- 
lancholy diſpofition ; but very full of imitating what 
they ſee done. Theſe probably are the monkeys Dam- 
pier ſaw in the Bay of All Saints, which he ſays are very 
ugly, and ſmell ſtrongly of muſk, They keep in large 
40 U 2 com- 


thority, and a moſt able naturaliſt, long reſident in the Braſils, and ſpeaks from his own knowledge . IS 
(p) Ullca's Voy. I. 113. Des Marchais, III. 311. ſays, they are excellent eating, and that a /ozpe aux Ange will 
be found as good as any other, as foon as you have conquered the averſion to the Sl of their heads, which look 


Very like thoſe of little children, 
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Fig. 16. 


Fig. 17. 


Fig. 18, 
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Simiz. companies; and make a great chattering, eſpecially in . 


ſtormy weather; refide much on a ſpecies of tree which 
bears a podded fruit, which they feed on. 
B. With ſtraight tails, not prehenſile. 

20. The pithecia, or fox-tailed monkey, with a ſwarthy 
face, covered with ſhort white down: forehead and ſides 
of the face with whitiſh, and pretty long hair: body 
with long duſky brown hairs; white or yellowiſh at their 
tips: hair on the tail very long and buſhy; ſometimes 
black, ſometimes reddiſh: belly and lower part of the 
limbs a reddiſh white: length from noſe to tail, near a 
foot and a half: tail longer, and like that of a fox: 
hands and feet black, with claws inſtead of nails. In- 
habits Guiana. | | 

21. The iacchus, or ſtriated monkey, with a very 
round head: about the ears two very long full tufts of 
white hairs ſtanding out on each fide: irides reddiſh : 
face a ſwarthy fleſh colour: ears like the human: 
head black: body aſh-coloured, reddiſh, and duſky ; 


the laſt forms firiated bars croſs the body: tail full of 


hair, annulated with aſh-colour and black: body ſeven 
inches long; tail, near eleven: hands and feet covered 
with ſhort hairs: fingers like thoſe of a ſquirrel: nails, 
or rather claws, ſharp. Inhabits Braſil: feeds on ve- 
getables; will alſo eat fiſh: makes a weak noiſe: very 
reſtleſs: often brought over to Europe. 

22. The mico, or fair monkey, with a ſmall round 
head: face and ears of the moſt lively vermilion colour: 
body covered with moſt beautiful long hairs of a bright 
and filvery whiteneſs, of matchleſs elegance: tail of a 
ſhining dark cheſnut : head and body eight inches long; 
tail twelve. Inhabits the banks of the Amazons; diſ- 
covered by M. de Condamine. 

SIMILE, or S1MIL1iTUDE, in rhetoric, a compa- 


riſon of two things, which though different in other 


reſpects, yet agree in ſome one. The difference be- 
tween a ſimile and compariſon is ſaid to conſiſt in this, 
that the ſimile properly belongs to whatever we call 
the quality of a thing, and the compariſon to the 


quantity. See CompARISON; and ORATORY, ue 84. 118. 


 SIMILOR, a name given to an alloy of red cop- 

per and zinc, made in the beſt proportions, to imitate 
flver and gold. ; 

SIMON (Richard), a French critic and divine, of 
great ſenſe and learning, born at Dieppe in 1638. 
He made a vaſt proficiency in the Oriental tongues, 
for which he had always a particular turn. He was 
the author and editor of ſeveral works; but the moſt 
important of his publications was his Hiſtoire Critique 
du Vieux Teſtament ; which appeared in 1678. He 
died in 1612. 

SIMONICAL, is applied to any perſon guilty of 
See DIMONY. 

SIMONIANS, in church-hiſtory, a fect of ancient 
heretics, ſo. called from their founder Simon Magus 
er the Magician. The hereſies of Simon Magus were 
principally his pretending to be the great power of 
God, and thinking that the gifts of the Holy Ghoſt 
were venal, and to be purchaſed with money. He is 
ſaid to have invented the /Eons, which were ſo many 


perſons of whom the Godhead was ſuppoſed to be com- 


pounded. His concubine Helen he called the firſt in- 
telligence, and mother of all things. Sometimes he 
called her Minerva, and himſelf Jupiter. Simon Ma- 


F# 1 3 
and his concubine divine worſhip. Theſe were the Sn, 
earlieſt heretics, and whom St John, St Peter, and St — 


S INM 


Paul, in their epiſtles, ſo often warn Chriſtians againſt. 
SIMONID ES, the name of ſeveral poets celebrated 
in antiquity ; but by the Marbles it appears, that the 
eldeſt and moſt illuſtrious of them was born in the 55th 
Olympiad, 538 years B. C. and that he died in his goth 
year; which nearly agrees with the chronology of Eu- 
ſebius. He was a native of Ceos, one of-the Cyclades; 
in the neighbourhood of Attica, and the preceptor of 
Pindar. Both Plato and Cicero give him the charac- 
ter not only of a good poet and muſician, but ſpeak 
of him as a perſon of great virtue and wiſdom. Such 
longevity gave him an opportunity of knowing a great 
number of the firſt characters in antiquity, with whom 
he was in ſome meaſure connected. It appears in Fa- 
bricius, from ancient authority, that Simonides wag 
cotemporary and in friendſhip with Pittacus of Mity- 
lene, Hipparchus tyrant of Athens, Pauſanias king of 
Sparta, Hiero tyrant of Syracufe, with Themiſtoeles, 
and with Alevades king of Theſſaly. He is mentioned 
by Herodotus ; and Xenophon, in his Dialogue upon 
Fyranny, makes him one of the interlocutors with 
Hiero king of Syracuſe. Cicero alleges, what has 
often been quoted in proof of the modeſty and wiſdom 


of Simonides, that when Hiero aſked him for a defini» 


tion of God, the poet required a whole day to medi- 
tate on ſo important a queltion ; at the end of which, 
upon the prince putting the ſame queſtion to him a 
ſecond time, he aſked two days reſpite ; and in this 
manner always doubled the delay each time he was re- 
quired to anſwer it; till at length, to avoid offendin 

his patron by more diſappointments, he frankly con- 


feſſed that he found the queſtion ſo difficult, that the 


more he meditated upon it, the leſs was his hope of 
being able to ſolve it. | 3 

In his old age, perhaps from ſeeing the reſpe& 
which money procured to ſuch as had loſt the charms 
of youth and the power of attaching mankind by 
other means, he became ſomewhat mercenary and ava- 
ricious. He was frequently employed by the victors 
at the games to write panegyries and odes in their 
praiſe, before his pupil Pindar had exerciſed his ta- 
lents in their behalf: but Simonides would never gra- 
tify their vanity in this particular till he had firſt tied 
them down to a ſtipulated ſum for his trouble; and upon 
being upbraided for his meanneſs, he ſaid, that he had 
two coffers, in one of which he had for many years 
put his pecuniary rewards ; the other was for honours, 
verbal thanks, and promiſes ; that the firſt was pretty 
well filled, but the laſt remained always empty. And 
be made no fcruple to confeſs, in his old age, that 
of all the enjoyments of life, the love of money was 
the only one of which time had not deprived him. 

He was frequently reproached for this vice; how- 
ever, he always defended himſelf with good · humour. 
Upon being aſked by Hiero's queen, Whether it was 
molt defirable to be learned or rich? he anſwered, that 
it was far better to be rich; for the learned were ab- 
ways dependent on the rich, and waiting at their 
doors ;. whereas he never ſaw rich men at the doors of 
the learned. When he was accuſed of being-ſo ſordid 
as to ſell part of the proviſions with which his table 
was furniſhed by Hiero, he ſaid he had done it in or- 


$43 gained a great many proſclytes, who paid himſelf der“ to diſplay to the world the magnificence of that 


prince: | 
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would rather leave money to his enemies after death, 
- than be troubleſome to his friends while living.“ 

He obtained the prize in poetry at the public games 
when he was fourſcore years of age. According to 
guidas, he added four letters to the Greek alphabet; 
and Pliny affigns to him the eighth firing of the lyre ; 
but theſe claims are diſputed by the learned. 

Among the numerous poetical productions of which, 


according to Fabricius, antiquity has made him the 


author, are many ſongs of viQtory and triumph for 
athletic conquerors at the public games. He 1s like- 
wiſe ſaid to have gained there himſelf the prize in ele- 
giac poetry when Zſchylus was his competitor. 
His poetry was ſo tender and plaintive, that he ac- 
quired the cognomen of Melicertes, * ſweet as honey; 
and the fearful eye of his muſe was proverbial. 


Avery © Simonides (ſays an elegant modern writer “, and 
Sr, 1989. excellent judge of every ſpecies of literary merit), was 


celebrated by the ancients for the ſweetneſs, correQ- 
neſs, and purity of his ſtyle, and his irrefiſtible ſkill in 
moving the paſſions. Dionyſius places him amon 
thoſe poliſhed writers who excel in a ſmooth volubility, 
and flow on, like plenteous and perennial rivers, in a 
courſe of even and uninterrupted harmony.“ 

It is to Dionyſius that we are indebted for the pre- 
ſeryation of the following fragment of this poet. Da- 
naè being by her mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt, 
and thrown into the ſea with her child, when night 
comes on, and a ſtorm ariſes which threatens to over- 
ſet the cheſt, ſhey weeping and embracing the young 

Perſeus, cries out: - 


Sweet child! what anguiſh does thy mother know, 
Exe cruel grief has taught thy tears to flow! 
Amidſt the roaring wind's tremendous ſound, 

Which threats deſtruction as it howls around; 

In balmy ſleep thou lieſt, as at the breaſt, 5 
Without one bitter thought to break thy reſt.—— 

The glimm'ring moon in pity hides her light, 

And ſhrinks with horror at the ghaſtly fight. 

Didſt thou but know, ſweet innocent! our woes, 

Not opiate's pow'r thy eye-lids now could cloſe. 

Sleep on, ſweet babe! ye waves in ſilence roar; 

And tuil, O lull to reſt my tortur'd ſoul ! 


There is a ſecond preat poet of the name of Simo- 
hides recorded on the Marbles, ſuppoſed to have been 
his grandſon, and who gained, in 478 B. C. the prize 
in the games at Athens. | | 

SIMONY, is the corrupt preſentation of any one 
to an eccleſiaſtical benefice for money, gift, or reward. 
It is ſo called from the reſemblance it is ſaid to bear 
to the fin of Simon Magus, though the purchafing of 
holy orders ſeems to approach nearer to his offence, 
It was by the canon law a very grievous crime : and 
is ſo much the more odious, becauſe, as Sir Edward 
Coke obſerves, it is ever accompanied with perjury ; 
for the preſentee is ſworn to have committed no ſimony. 

owever, it was not an offence puniſhable in a crimi- 
nal way at the common law; it being thought ſuffi- 
cient to leave the clerk to eecleſiaſtieal cenſures. But 
as theſe did not affect the ſimoniacal patron, nor were 
efficacious enough to repel the notorious practice of 

the thing, divers acts of parliament have been made to 
reſtrain it by means of civil forfeitures ; which the 
modern prevailing pſage, with regard to ſpiritual pre- 


. 
wogices, prince and his own frugality. o others he ſaid, 
. he his reaſon for accumulating wealth was, that “ he 
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ferments, calls aloud to be put in execution, The simple, 
ſtatute 31 Eliz. e. 6. enacts, that if any patron, for Simplicity. f 


money or any other corrupt conſideration or promiſe, 
directly or indirectly given, ſhall preſent, admit, inſti- 
tute, induct, inſtall, or collate any perſon to an eccle- 
ſiaſtical benefice or dignity, both the giver and taker 
ſhall forfeit two years value of the benefice or dignity 
one moiety to the king, and the other to any one who 
will ſue for the ſame. If perſons alſo corruptly refign 
or exchange their benefices, both the giver and taker 
ſhall in like manner forfeit double the value of the mo- 
ney or other corrupt conſideration. And perſons who 
ſhall corruptly ordain or licenſe any miniſter, or pro- 
cure him to be ordained or licenſed, (which 1s the true 
idea of ſimony), ſhall incur a like forfeiture of forty 
pounds; and the minifter himſelf of ten pounds, be- 
ſides an incapacity to hold any ecclefiaſtical preferment 
for {even years afterwards. Corrupt elections and re- 


ſignations in colleges, hoſpitals, and other eleemoſy- 


nary corporations, are alſo puniſhed, by the ſame ſta- 
tute, with forfeiture of the double value, vacating the 
place or office, and a devolution of the right of elec- 
tion, for that turn, to the crown. | | 


SIMPLE, ſomething not mixed or compounded ;: 


in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to compound. 
SIMPLE, in the materia medica, a general name for 
all herbs or plants, as having each its particular virtue, 
whereby it becomes a ſimple remedy. 5 
SIMPLICITY in VSI TIN G. If we examine the 
writers whoſe compoſitions have ſtood the teſt of ages, 
and obtained that higheſt honour, “the concurrent 


approbation of diſtant times and nations,” we ſhall_ 


find that the charaQer of fimplicity is the unvarying 
circumſtance which alone hath been able to gain this 
univerſal homage from mankind. Among the Greeks, 
whoſe writers in general are of the fimple kind, the 
divineſt poet, the moſt commanding orator, the fineit 
hiſtorian, and deepeſt philoſopher, are, above the reſt, 
conſpicuouſly eminent in this great quality. The Ro- 
man writers riſe towards perfection according to that 
meaſure of fimplicity which they mingle 1n their 
works: indeed, they are all inferior to the Greek mo- 
dels. But who will deny that Lucretius, Horace, 
Virgil, Livy, Terence, Tully, are at once the ſimpleſt 
and beſt of Roman writers? unleſs we add the noble 
annaliſt who appeared in after-times ; who, notwith- 
ſtanding the political turn of his genius, which ſome- 
times interferes, is admirable in this great quality, and 
by it far fuperior to his contemporaries. It is this 
one circumſtance that hath raiſed the venerable Dante, 
the father of modern poetry, above the ſucceeding 
poets of his country, who could never long maintain 
the local and temporary honours beftowed upon them; 
but have fallen under that juſt neglect which time will 
ever decree to thoſe who deſert a juſt ſimplicity for 
the florid colourings of ſtyle, contraſted phraſes, af- 
fected conceits, the mere trappings of compoſition and 


Gothic minutiæ. It is this hath given to Boileau the | 


moſt laſting wreath in France, and to Shakeſpeare and 
Milton in England; eſpecially to the laſt, whoſe wri- 
tings are more unmixed in this reſpect, and who had 
formed himſelf entirely on the ſimple mode] of the belt 
Greek writers and of the ſacred Scriptures. As it ap- 
pears from theſe inſtances, that ſimplicity 1s the only 
univerſal charaQeriſtic of juſt writing, ſo the ſuperior 
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Simplicity. eminence of the ſacred Scriptures in this prime quality 


Simpſon. 


hath been generally acknowledged. One of the great- 
eſt critics in antiquity, himſelf conſpicuous in the ſub- 
lime and fimple manner, hath borne this teſtimony to 
the writings of Moſes and St Paul; and by parity of 
reaſon we muſt conclude, that had he been converſant 
with the other ſacred writers, his taſte and candour 
would have allowed them the ſame encomium. 

It hath been often obſerved, even by writers of no 


mean rank, that the * Scriptures ſuffer in their credit 


by the diſadvantage of a literal verſion, while other 
ancient writings enjoy the advantage of a free and em- 


belliſhed tranſlation.” But in reality thoſe gentlemens 
concern is ill: placed and groundleſs: for the truth is, 


ce that moſt other writings are impaired by a literal 
tranſlation ; whereas giving only a due regard to the 


idiom of different languages, the ſacred writings, when 


literally travſlated, are then in their full perfection.“ 
Now this is an internal proof, that in all other 

writings there is a mixture of local, relative, exterior 

ornament, which is often loſt in the transfuſion from 


one language to another. But the internal beauties, 


which depend not on the particular cofſtruction of 
tongues, no change of tongue can deſtroy, Hence 
the Bible- compoſition preſerves its native beauty and 
ſtrength alike in every language, by the ſole energy of 
unadorned phraſe, natural images, weight of ſenti- 
ment, and great ſimplicity. 

It is in this reſpec like a ri 
under the ſevereſt trials of heat, cold, and moiſture, 
retains its original weight and ſplendour, without ei- 
ther loſs or alloy; while baſer metals are corrupted by 
earth, air, water, fire, and aſſimilated to the various 
elements through which they paſs. | 

This circumſtance, then, may be juſtly regarded as 
ſufficient to vindicate the compoſition of the ſacred 
Scriptures, as it is at once their chief excellence and 
greateſt ſecurity, It is their excellence, as it renders 
them intelligible and uſeful to all ; it is their ſecurity, 
as it prevents their being diſguiſed by the falſe and ca- 
-pricious ornaments of vain or weak tranſlators. We 
may ſafely appeal to experience and fact for the con- 
ſirmation of theſe remarks on the ſuperior ſimplicity, 
utility, and excellence of the ſtyle of the holy Scrip- 
ture. Is there any book in the world fo perfectly ad- 
apted to all capacities? that contains ſuch ſublime and 
exalted precepts, conveyed in ſuch an artleſs and in- 
telligible rain, that can be read with ſuch pleaſure 
and advantage by the tettered ſage and the unlettered 
peaſant ? 

SIMPLOCE. See Oraroxy, no 72. | 

SIMPSON (Thomas), profeſſor of mathematics at 
the royal academy at Woolwich, fellow of the Royal 

Society, and member of the Royal Academy at Stock- 
holm, was born at Market Boſworth in Leiceſterſhire 


in 1710. His father, a ſtuff- weaver, taught him only 


to read Engliſh, and brought him up to his own buſi- 
nels ; but meeting with a ſcientifical pedlar, who like- 
wiſe practiſed fortune-telling, young Simpſon by his 
aſſiſtance and advice, left off weaving, and prokeſſed 
aſtrology. As he improved in knowledge, however, 
he grew diſguſted with his pretended art; and renoun- 
eing it, was driven to ſuch difficulties for the ſubſiſt- 
ence of his famiiy, that he came up to London, where 


be worked as a weaver, and tavght mathematics at his 
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ſpare hours. As his ſcholars increaſed, his abilities Simpſon, 


ch vein of gold, which, 


8 IN 


became better known, and he publiſhed his Treatiſe 
on Fluxions by ſubſcription in 1737: in 1740, he pub. _* 
liſhed his Treatiſe on the Nature and Laws of Chance: 
and Eſſays in ſpeculative and mixed Mathematics. Af. 
ter theſe appeared his Doctrine of Annuities and Re. 
verſions; Mathematical Diſſertations; Treatiſe on Al. 


'gebra; Elements of Geometry; Trigonometry, plane 


and ſpherical; Select Exerciſes ; and his Doctrine and 
Application of Fluxions ; which he profeſſes to be ra- 
ther a new work, than a ſecond edition of his former 
publication on fluxions. In 1743, he obtained the 
mathematica] profeſſorſhip at Woolwich academy ; and 
ſoon after was choſen a member of the Royal Society, 
when the preſident and council, in conſideration of his 
moderate circumſtances, were pleaſed to excuſe his ad- 
miſſion-fees, and his giving bonds for the ſettled future 


.payments. At the academy, he exerted all his abili. 


ties in inſtructing the pupils who were the immediate 
objects of his duty, as well as others whom the ſuperior 
officers of- the ordnance permitted to be boarded and 
lodged in his houſe. In his manner of teaching, he 
had a peculiar and happy addreſs, a certain dignity - 
and perſpicuity, tempered with ſuch a degree of mild- 
neſs, as engaged the attention, eſteem, and friend. 
ſhip, of his ſcholars. He therefore acquired preat 
applauſe from his ſuperiors in the diſcharge of his 
-duty. His application and cloſe confinement, however, 
injured his health. Exerciſe and a proper regimen 
were preſcribed to him, but to little purpoſe ; for his 


ſpirits ſunk gradually, till he became incapable of per- 
forming his duty, or even of reading the letters of his 


friends. At length his phyſicians adviſed his native air 
for his recovery, and he ſet out in February 1761; 
but was ſo fatigued by his journey, that, upon his arri- 
valat Boſworth” he betook himſelf to his chamber, and 
grew continually worſe till the day of his death, which 
happened on the 14th of May, in the 5 1ſt year of his 
i, FSG . 
>SIN, a breach or tranſgreſſion of ſome divine law or 
command. | | | 
SINAPI, musTARD; a genus of the ſiliquoſa or- 
der, belonging to the tetrady namia claſs of plants. The 
principal ſpecies are, 1. The alba, or white muſtard, 
which is generally cultivated as a ſalad- herb for win- 
ter and ſpring uſe. This riſes with a branched hairy 
ſtalk two feet high ; the Jeaves are deeply jagged on 
their edges and rough. The flowers are diſpoſed 1n 
looſe ſpikes at the end of the branches, ftanding upon 
horizontal footſtalks; they bave four yellow petals in 
form of a croſs, which are ſucceeded by hairy pods 
that end with long, compreſſed oblique beaks; the pods 
generally contain four white ſeeds. e 
2. The nigra, or common muſtard, which is fre- 
quently found growing naturally in many parts of 
Britain, but is alſo cultivated in fields for the ſeeds 
of which the ſauce called muſtard is made. This riſes 
with a branching ſtalk four or five feet high; the 
lower leaves are large, rough, and very like thoſe of 
turnep ; the upper leaves are ſmaller and leſs jagged- 
The flowers are ſmall, yellow, and grow in ſpike 
eluſters at the end of the branches; they have four pe- 
tals placed in form of a croſs, and are ſucceeded by 
ſmooth four-cornered pods. : 
3. The arvenſis, grows naturally on arable land 
6 | man 


It, 


_ 
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theſe he fondly exerts (even after courtſhip) on ſome Singular 


cn;piſm many parts of England. The ſeed of this is commonly 


of ſouls, 


ſold under the title of Durham muſtard-ſeed ; of this 


— there are two varieties, if not diſtinct ſpecies; one with 


cut, the other has entire leaves. The ſtalks riſe two 
feet high; the leaves are rough, and in one they are 
jagged like turnep- leaves; the other are long and en- 
tire, The flowers are yellow; the pods are turgid, an- 
gular, and have long beaks. | | 
Muſtard, by its acrimony and pungeney, ſtimulates 
the ſolids, and attenuates viſcid juices z and hence 
ſtands deſervedly recommended for exciting appe- 
tite, aſſiſting digeſtion, promoting the fluid ſecretions, 
and for the other purpoſes of the acrid plants called 
antiſcorbutic. It imparts its tafte and ſmell in per- 
fection to aqueous liquors, whilſt ſpirit of wine ex- 


tracts very little of either: the whole of the pungency 


ariſes with water in diſtillation. By expreſſion it yields 


a canſiderable quantity of a ſoft inſipid oil, perfectly 


void of acrimony : the cake left after the expreſſion is 
more pungent than the muſtard was at firſt, —By 
diſtillation with a violent fire, muſtard yields a volatile 
alkali, empyreumatic oil, and a ſmall quantity of 
phoſphorus, 5 | | | 
_ SINAPISM, in pharmacy, an external medicine, in 
form of a cataplaſm, compoſed chiefly of muſtard-ſeed 
pulverized and mixed with the pulp of figs, or with 
briony, garlic, onion, or the like. 

SINCERTTY, honeſty of intention, freedom from 
hypocriſy. See Mogau Philoſophy, no 157. 

SINCIPU T, in anatomy, the fore-part of the head, 
reaching from the forehead to the coronal ſuture. 
SINE, or right Sine of an Arch, in trigonometry, 
is a right line drawn from one end of that arch, per- 
pendicular to the radius drawn to the other end of 
the arch; being always equal to half the chord of 
twice the earch. See TRIGONOMETRY, and GeoOMeE- 
TRY. 


SINECURES, eccleſiaſtical benefices without cure 
SINEW, denotes properly what we call a zerve, tho? 
in common ſpeech it is rather uſed for a tendon. 
SINGING, the aQtion of making divers inflexions 
of the voice, agreeable to the ear, and correſpondent 
to the notes of a ſong, or piece of melody. See ME. 
LODY. 
The firſt thing to be done in learning to ſing, is to 
raiſe a ſcale of notes by tones and ſemi- tones to an oc- 
tave, and deſcend by the ſame notes; and then to riſe 
and fall by greater intervals, as a third, fourth, fifth, 
&c. and to do all this by notes of different pitch. 


Then theſe notes are repreſented by lines and ſpaces, 
to which the ſyllables fa, ſel, la, mi, are applied, and 


the pupil taught to name each line and ſpace thereby; 
waence this practice is called ///-faing, the nature, 


reaſon, effects, &c. whereof, ſee under the article Sol- 
FAING, 


SINGING of Birds. Tt is worthy of obſervation, . 


that the female of no ſpecies of birds ever ſiugs: with 
birds, it is the reverſe of what occurs in human kind. 
Among the feathered tribe, all the cares of life fall to 
the lot of the tender ſex ; theirs is the fatigue of incu- 
bation ; and the principal ſhare in nurſing the helpleſs 
brood : to alleviate theſe fatigues, and to ſupport her 


under them, nature hath giyen to the male the ſong, 
ith all the little blandiſhments and ſoothing arts; 


] „ 


ſpray contiguous to the neſt, during the time his mate 
is performing her parental duties. But that ſhe ſhould 
be filent is alſo another wiſe proviſion of nature, for 
her ſong would diſcover her neſt; as would a gaudineſs 
of plumage, which, for the ſame reaſon, ſeems to have 
been denied her. | 


On the ſong of birds ſeveral curious experiments and 


obſervations have been made by the Hon. Daines Bar- 
rington. See Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. Ixiii. 

SINGULARxNUuBER, in grammar, that number 
of nouns and verbs which ſtands oppoſed to plural; 


and is uſed when we only ſpeak of a ſingle, or one 


perion or thing. See GRammar. : 

The Latins, French, Engliſh, &c. have no nym- 
bers but the ſingular and plural; but the Greeks and 
Hebrews have likewiſe a dual number, peculiar to two 
perſons. 


SINISTER, ſomething on or towards the left 


hand. Hence ſome derive the word ſiniſter, 2 ſinendog 
becauſe the gods, by ſuch auguries, permit us to pro- 


ceed in our deſigns. 


SYx1STER, is ordinarily uſed among us for unlucky; 


though, in the ſacred rites of . divination, the Romans 


uſed it in an oppoſite ſenſe. Thus avis ſiniſtra, or a 


bird on the left-hand, was eſteemed a happy omen: 


whence, in the law of the 12 tables, Ave ſiniſtra populi 


magiſter eſto. | - 
SINISTER, in heraldry, The ſiniſter fide of an 
eſcutcheon is the left-hand fide; the finiſter chief, the 


| left angle of the chief; the ſiniſter baſe, the left-hand 


part of the baſe. 


 Sin1sTEn Aſpect, among aſtrologers, is an appears. 


ance of two planets happening according to the ſuc- 
ceſſion of the figns; as Saturn in Aries, and Mars in 
the ſame degree of gemini. 

SINISTRI, a ſect of ancient heretics, thus call- 
ed becauſe they held the left hand in abhorrence, and 
made it a point of religion not to receive any thing 
therewith. | | 


SINKING rund, a proviſion made by parliament, 
conſiſting of the ſurpluſage of other funds, intended to 


be appropriated to the payment of the national debt ; 
on the credit of which very large ſums have been 
borrowed for public uſes. Sce NATIONAL Debt, and 
Revenue. __ | 

SINOPICA TERRA, in natural hiſtory, the name 
of a red earth of the ochre kind, called alſo rubrica ſi- 


nopica, and by ſome authors /7nopis. It is a very cloſe, 


compact, and weighty earth, of a fine glowing purple 


colour. It is of a pure texture, but not very hard, 


and of an even but duſty ſurface. It adheres firmly to 
the tongue, is perfectly fine and ſmooth to the touch, 


does not crumble eaſily between the fingers, and ſtains 


the bands. It melts very ſlowly in the mouth, is 
perfectly pure and fine, of an auſtere aſtringent taſte, 
and ferments violently with aqua-fortis It was 


dug in Cappadocia, and carried for ſale to a city 
in the neighbourhood called Sinepe, whence it had its 


name. It is now found ia plenty in the New Jerſeys 
in America, and is called by the people there b/o:d- 


ſione. Its fine texture and body, with its high flo- 
rid colour, muſt make it very valuable to painters; and 


its aſt ringency promiſes it to be a powerful medicine, 


SINOPLE, in heraldry, denotes vert, or green co- 


louz - 
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Sinuoſity. Jour in armories,—Sinople is uſed to fignify love, youth, and effeminacy. The place is now called Maſſa. Sites 


8 beauty, rejoicing, and liberty ; whence it is that letters Some writers tell us of a cectain bay, contradted 80 
. — of grace, ambition, legitimation, &c. are always uſed within winding ſtreights and broken cliffs, which, by. n. 
to be ſealed with green wax. the ſinging of the winds and beating of the waters, © BY 


SINUOSITY, a ſeries of bends and turns in arches, returns a delightful harmony, that allures the paſſen. 
or other irregular figures, ſometimes jetting out, and ger to approach, who is immediately thrown againſt 


Tometimes falling 1n. | the rocks, and {ſwallowed up by the violent eddies. 
- SINUS, in anatomy, denotes a cavity in certain Thus Horace, moraliſing, calls idlencſs a Siren, 
bones and other parts, the entrance whereof is very —tanda eft improba Siren | 
Narrow, and the bottom wider and more ſpacious. Deſidia | 


Sinus, in ſurgery, a little cavity or ſacculus, fre- But the fable may be applied to all pleaſures in 
quently formed by. a wound or ulcer, wherein pus is general, which, if too eagerly purſued, betray the in- 
collected. N | | | cautious into ruin; while wiſe men, like Ulyſſes, 
 SIPHON, in hydroftatics. See HyprosTaTics, Making uſe of their reaſon, ſtop their ears againſt their 
n* 20. 5 | inſinuations. | 1 

SIR, the title of a knight or baronet, which, for All ancient authors agree in telling ua, that Sirene 
| diſtin&ion's ſake, as it is now given indiſeriminately inhabited the coaft of Sicily, The name, according 
| to all men, is always prefixed to the knight's Chri- to Bochart, who derives it from the Phcenician lan- 


ſian name, either in ſpeaking or writing to them. pus; implies a ſongſtreſs. Hence it is probable, 
SIRE, a title of honour in France, now given to fays Mr Burney, that in ancient times there may have 
the king only as a mark of fovereignty, been excellent fingers, but of corrupt morals, on the 


SIRENS, in fabulous hiſtory, certain celebrated coaſt of Sicily, who, by ſeducing voyagers, gave riſe 
ſongſtreſſes who were ranked among the demi-gods of to this fable. And if this e bee. be well founded, 
antiquity. | he obſerves, the Muſes are not the only pagan divini - 

Hyginus places their birth among the conſequences ties who preſerved their influence over mankind in 
of the rape of Proſerpine. Others make them daughters modern times ; for every age has its Sirens, and every 
of the river Acheloũs and one of the muſes, Ovid Siren her votaries ; when beauty and talents, both 
Met. lib. v. $6 ; powerful in themſelves, are united, they become till 

The number of the Sirens was three; and their names more attractive. : . 
were Parthenope, Lygea, and Leucgſa. Some make SIREN in zoology, a genus belonging to the order 
them half women and half fiſh ; others, half women and of amphibia nantes. The body is naked, and fur- 
half birds. There are antique repreſentations of them niſhed with two unguiculated feet and a tail. It has a 
ſtill ſubſiſting under both theſe forms. great reſemblance to a lizard, only it is larger, It is 
Pauſanias tells us, that the Sirens, by the perſuaſion found in marſhy grounds in Carolina. 
of Juno, challenged the Muſes to a trial of ſkill in ſing- SIRIUS, in aftronomy, a bright ſtar in the con- 
ing; and theſe having vanquiſhed them, plucked the ſtellation Canis. See AsTRONOmMY, n* 206. | 
golden feathers from the wings of the Sirens, and SIRLET (Flavius), an eminent Roman engraver 
Led them into crowns, with which they adorned on precious ſtones : his Lacoon, and repreſentations 
their own heads. VV in miniature of antique ſtatues at Rome, are almoſt 

The Argonauts are ſaid to have been diverted from invaluable, and very ſcarce, He died in 1737. | 
the enchantment of their ſongs by the ſuperior SIRMOND (James), a famous Jeſuit, and one of 
ſtrains of Orpheus: Ulyſſes, however, bad great dif- the moſt learned men France has produced, was born 
ficulty in ſecuring himſelf from ſeduction. (See Odyſe at Riom in 1559. He became well ſkilled in ecclefi- 
lib. x1.) aſtical antiquities; and acquired great reputation 

Pope, in his notes to the twelfth book of the throughout all Europe by his profound erudition and 
Odyfley, obſerves, the critics have greatly laboured his works. He was invited to Rome in 1590 by 
to explain what was the foundation of this fiction of father Aquaviva, to whom he was ſecretary for above 

Sirens. We are told by ſome, that the Sirens were 16 years, The cardinals Baronius, d'Oſſat, and Bar- 
. queens of certain ſmall iſlands named Sirenuſæ, that berino, had a particular eſteem for him; and he was 
— lie near Capræa in Italy, and chiefly inhabited the of ſome ſervice to the former in aſſiſting him in com- 
promontory of Minerva, upon the top of which that poſing his Annals. In 1608. he returned to Paris; 
oddeſs had a temple, as ſome affirm, built by Ulyſſes. and from that time ſcarcely ever let a year paſs with- 
Flere there was a renowned academy, in the reign of the out publiſhing ſome of his works. He at length be- 
Sirens, famous for eloquence and the liberal ſciences, came confeſſor to Lewis XIII. and for a long time 
| which gave occaſion to the invention of this fable of enjoyed that place. He died at Paris in 1651. He 
the ſweetneſs of the voice, and attracting ſongs of the publiſhed a great number of books; the principal 
Sirens, But why then are they fabled to be deftroyers, of which are, Excellent Notes on the Councils of 
and painted in ſuch dreadful colours? We are told, France, the Capitularies of Charles the Bald, and 
that at laft the ſtudents abuſed their knowledge, to the Theodofian Code; good editions of the Works 
the colouring of wrong, the eorruption of manners, of Theodoret and Hincmar of Rheims; and many 
and the ſubverſion of government: that is, in the Opuſcula on different Subjects, printed at Paris in 
language of poetry, they were feigned to be tranſ- 1696, in five vols folio. a 
formed into monſters, and with their muſie to have SISON, BASTA RD PARSLEY, a genus of the di- 
enticed paſſengers to their ruin, who there conſumed gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


meir patrimonies, and poiſoned their virtues with riot plants. There are fix ſpecies, the moſt r * 
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anrum of which is the amomum, or common baftard-parſley. ſucceeds a tranſverſe white ſpot ; beneath that the Sinm 


- Sitta» 


This is a biennial plant about three feet high, growing 
wild in many places of Britain. Its ſeeds are ſmall, 
ſtriated, of an oval figure and brown colour. Their 
taſte is warm and aromatic. Their whole flavour 18 
extracted by ſpirit of wine, which elevates very little 
of it in diſtillation 3 and hence the ſpirituous extract 
has the flavour in great perfection, while the watery 
extract has very little. A tincture drawn with pure 
ſpirit is of a green colour. The ſeeds have been 
eſteemed aperient, diuretic, and carminative; but are 
little regardad in the preſent practice. | 
SISTRUM, or C:isTr&um, a kind of ancient mufi- 
cal inſtrument, uſed by the prieſts of Iſis and Ofiris. 
It is deſcribed by Spon as of an oval form, in manner 
of a racket, with three ſticks traverſing it breadth- 
wiſe ; which playing freely by the agitation of the 
whole inſtrument, yielded a kind of ſound which to 
them ſeemed melodious. Mr Malcolm takes the ſiſtrum 


to be no better than a kind of rattle. Oiſelivs ob- 
ſerves, that the fiſtrum is found repreſented on ſeveral 


medals and on taliſmans. 


SISYMBRIUM, warzr-casss ; a genus of the 


fliquoſa order, belonging to the tetradynamia claſs of 


plants, There are 25 ſpecies ; the molt remarkable 


16 the nafturtium, or common water-creſs. This 


grows. naturally in rivulets and clear ſtanding waters in 


this country. The leaves are a ſtrong antiſcorbutie, 


and the expreſſed juice contains all their virtues. It 
is an ingredient in the ſucciſcorbutici of the ſhops, 
and may be taken in the doſe of one or two ounces. 


_ SISYPHUS, in fabulous hiſtory, one of the de- 
ſcendents of Eolus, married Merope, one of the 


Pleiades, who bore him Glaucus. He reſided ſat E- 
pyra in Peloponneſus, and was a very crafty man. 


Others ſay, that he was a Trojan ſecretary, who was 


puniſhed for diſcovering ſecrets of ftatez and others 
apain, that he was a notorious robber, killed by The- 
ſeus. However, all the poets agree that he was puniſh- 
ed in Tartarus for his crimes, by rolling a great 
ſtone to the top of an hill, which conſtantly recoiled, 
and, rolling down inceſſantly, renewed his labour. 

SITE, denotes the fituation of an houſe, &c. 
and ſometimes the ground-plot or ſpot of earth it 
ſtands on. 


SITTA, in ornithology, a genus belonging to the 


order of picæ. The bill is ſubulated, clyindrical, 


ſtraight, andentire ; the ſuperior mandible being longer 
than the inferior, and compreſſed at the point. The 
tongue is lacerated, and the noſtrils covered with 
hairs, There are three ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed by their 
colour. The Europæa, or nut- batch, is in length 
near five inches three-quarters, breadth nine inches; 
the bill is ſtrong and ſtraight, about three quar- 
ters of an inch long; the upper mandible black, 
the lower white: the irides are hazel; the crown of 


the head, back, and coverts of the wings, of a fine 


bluiſh grey: a black ſtreak paſſes over the eye from 


the mouth ; the cheeks and chin are white; the 


breaſt and belly of a dull orange - colour; the quill- 
feathers duſky ; the wings underncath are marked with 


two ſpots, one white at the root of the exterior quills, 


the other black at the joint of the baſlard-wing : the 
tail conſiſts of twelve feathers; the two middle are 


grey, the two exterior feathers tipt with grey; then 
Vol. X. | 


reſt is black: the legs are of a pale yellow; the back- 
toe very ſtrong, and the claws large. 

The bird runs up and down the bodies of trees, 
like the woodpecker tribe; and feeds not only on in- 
ſes, but nuts, of which it lays up a confiderable 
proviſion in the hollows of trees: it is a pretty fight, 
ſays Mr Willoughby, to ſee her fetch a nut out of her 
hoard, place it faſt in a chink, and then, ſtanding 
above it with its head downwards, ftriking it with all 
its force, break the ſhell, and catch up the kernel. 
It breeds in the hollows of trees; if the entrance to its 
neſt be too large, it ftops up part of it with clay, 
leaving only room enough for admiſſion : in autumn 


it begins to make a chattering noiſe, being ſilent for 


the greateſt part of the year. Dr Plott tells us, that 
this bird, by putting its bill into a crack in the bough 
of a tree, can make ſuch a violent ſound as if it was 
rending aſunder, ſo that the noiſe may be heard at 
left twelve ſcore yards. | 7 


SIUM, xex ; a genus of the digynia order, be- 


longing to the pentandria claſs of plants. There are 
eight ſpecies; the moſt remarkable is the latifolium, or 
great water-parſnep, which grows ſpontaneouſly in 


many places both of England and Scotland on the 


ſides of lakes, ponds, and rivulets. The ſtalk is ere& 


and furrowed, a yard high or more. The leaves are 


pinnated with three or four pair of large elliptic pinnæ, 


with an odd one at the end, all ſerrated on the edges. 


The ſtalk and branches are terminated with ere& 
umbels, which is the chief characteriſtie of the ſpecies. 


Cattle are ſaid to have run mad by feeding upon this 


plant. 5 | 
SIXTH, in mufic, one of the fimple original con- 
cords or harmonical intervals. See IuTEAVAL. 


_ SIXTUS v. (pope), the moſt extraordinary man - 


of his time. His father, a poor vine - dreſſer, unable 
to maintain him, put him out to a farmer, who made 
him keep his ſheep, and afterwards his hogs. His 
real name is not known, but in this ſtation he called 
himſelf Felix; and, from his earlieft youth, he ſeems 
to have had an unaccountable prepoſſeſſion or impulſe 
of his future greatneſs. By degrees he roſe to be in- 
quiſitor at Venice; but quarrelling with the ſenate, 
he was obliged to quit the territories of the republic. 
Being rallied upon his precipitate retreat, he replied, 
that having made a vow to be pope at Rome, he did 
not think it right to ftay to be hanged at Venice. 
By his intrigues and addreſs he obtained a cardinaPs 
hat from pope Pius V. By an affeQation of great 
humility, and the appearance of being loaded with 
bodily infirmities, he ſo far deceived the conclave, 
after the death of pope Gregory XIII. that, being 
divided into factions, in order to put an end to the 
hopes and cabals of each, they elected him pope, imax 
gining that he would not live long, and in the mean 
time that the factions would be weakened, and render 
the choice of a ſucceſſor leſs difficult. Sixtus was no 
ſooner elected, than he threw away his crutch, and 
with it all his aſſumed debility, to the great aſtoniſh- 


ment of the whole conclave. Nor was the change in 


his manners remarkable than in his perſon. Inftead 
of his former humility and complaiſance, he treated 
every one with reſerve and haughtneſs ; thoſe parti- 
cularly who had been moſt inſtrumental in his exal- 

40S -; tation, 
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Sixtus. 
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8 I 2 
vernment had introduced a licentiouſneſa among all 


in church and ſtate was the firſt and principal care of 
Sixtus; and this he ſignified very early. It had been 
cuſtomary with many preceding popes to order the 
priſon-doors to be ſet open on the day of their coro- 
nation; and in expeRation of this act of grace, many 
of the banditti and other delinquents were wont to 
ſurrender themſclves on the election of a new pope.. 
Sixtus, on the contrary, ordered that four of the moſt 
notorious offenders ſhould be publicly executed at the 
very time of his coronation ; two by the axe, and two 
by the halter: and, in conformity to the reſolution he 


had taken he put an early ſtop to the profligacy-of 


the people, he conducted himſelf with an unexampled 


| ſeverity in the puniſhment of offenders, without the 
leaſt reſpe& to perſons ; of which many inſtances are 


recorded. He particularly directed the legates and 
governors of the eccleſiaſtical ftate to be expeditious in 
their criminal proceſſes; declaring, he had rather 
have the gibbets and galleys full than the priſons; and 
had in view the ſhortening law- proceedings in general. 
At his acceſſion to the papacy, be found the apoſtolic 
chamber not only exhauſted, but in debt; he left it 
clear, and enriched with five millions of gold. To him 
the city of Rome was obliged for ſeveral of its greateſt 


_ embelliſhments, particularly the Vatican library; and 
to him its citizens were indebted for the introduction 


of trade into the eccleſiaſtical ſtate. This great man, 
who was allo a patron of learning and of men of 


genius, died, not without the ſuſpicion of having 
been poifoned by the Spaniards, in 1590; having en- 


Joyed the papacy little more than five years. A 


atin verfion of the Bible, compiled by his order, 


appeared in the ſame year, in three vols folio; but 
ſo many faults were diſcovered in it, that it was ſup- 
preſſed by his ſucceſſor Gregory XIV. Clement VIII. 


who ſucceeded Gregory cauſed a new edition to be 


printed, in which the errors of the firſt are corrected; 
and this is very ſcarce. 


SIVA- Gnus, the caracal of Buffon, an animal of 


the cat kind. It has a lengthened face, and ſmall 


head; very long ſlender black ears, terminated with 


- a long tuft of black hairs ; inſide and bottom of the 
ears white; noſe white; eyes ſmall: the upper part 


of the body is of a very pale reddiſh brown, the tail 


rather darker; belly and breaſt whitiſh: limbs ſtrong, 
and pretty long: tail about half the length of the body. 
They inhabit Perfia, India, and Barbary ; where they 
are often brought up tame, and uſed in the chace of 
leſſer quadrupeds, and of the larger ſort of birds, ſuch as 
cranes, pelecans, peacocks, &c. which they ſurprife with 
great addreſs ; when they ſeize their prey, they bold 
it faſt with their mouth, and lie for a time motionleſs 
on it. They are ſaid to attend the lion, and to feed on the 
remains of the prey that animal leaves. They are very 
fierce when provoked: Dr Charleton ſays, he ſaw one 
fall on a hound, which it killed and tore to pieces in a 
moment, notwithſtanding the dog defended-itſelf to 
the utmoſt. The Arabian writers call it Anaktel Ard: 
they ſay that it hunts like the panther; jumps up at 
cranes as they fly; and covers its ſteps when hunting. 
SIZE, the name of an inftrument uſed for finding 
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Sixtus, tation. The lenity of his predeceſſor Gregory's go- 


ranks of people: but the reformation of abuſes both 


Take fine bole, what quantity you pleaſe; 


ſmall proportion of parchment-fize with a double pro- 


8 K 1 
pieces or leaves, about two inches lon 
inch broad, faſtened together at one end by a rivet, In 
each of theſe are round holes drilled of different dia- 
meters. Thoſe in the firſt leaf ſerve for meaſuring 
pearls from half a grain to ſeven grains; thoſe of the 
ſecond, for pearls-from eight grains or two carats to 
five carats, &c.; and thoſe of the third, for pearls from 
fix carats and a half to eight carats and a half. 

S13E, is alſo a ſort of paint, varniſh, or glue uſed by 
painters, &c. 1 0 5 

The ſhreds and parings of leather, parchment, or 
vellum, being boiled in water and ſtrained, make ſize. 
This ſubſtance is much uſed in many trades.— The 
manner of uſing ſize is to melt ſome of it over a gentle 
fire; and ſcraping as much whiting into it as may only 
colour it, let them be well incorporated together; af-. 
ter which you may whiten frames, &c. with it. After 
it dries, melt the fize again, and put more whiting, 
and whiten the frames, &c. ſeven or eight times, let - 


ting it dry between each time: but before it is 
quite dry, between each waſhing with ſize, you muſt 
ſmoothe and wet it over with a clean bruſh-pencil in 

fair water. 125 8p. 


To make gold-ſize. Take gum animi and aſphal- _ 
tum, of each one ounce ; minium, litharge of gold, 
and amber, of each half an ounce: reduce all into a 
very fine powder, and add to them four ounces of lin- 
ſeed- oil, and eight ounces of drying oil: digeſt them 
over a gentle fire that does not flame, ſo that the mixture 


may only ſimmer, but not boil.; for fear it ſhould run 


over and ſet the houſe on fire, keep it conſtantly ſtir · 
ring with a ſtick till all the ingredients are diffolved 
and incorporated, and do not leave off ſtirring till it 
becomes thick and ropy ; and being boiled long 
enough, let it ſtand till it is almoſt cold, and then 
ſtrain it through a coarfe linen eloth, and keep it for 
uſe.— To prepare it for working, put what quantity 
you pleaſe in a borfe-muſcle ſhel}, adding as much oil 
of turpentine as will diſſolve it; and making it as thin 
as the bottom of your ſeed-lac varniſh, hold it over a 
candle, and then ſtrain it through a linen- rag into ans 
ther ſhell ; add to theſe as much vermilion as will make 


it of a darkiſh red: if it is too thick for drawing, you 


may thin it with ſome oil of turpentine. The chief uſe 
of this ſize is for laying on of metals. 1 
The beſt gold - ſize for burniſhing is made as follows. 
rind it 
finely on a marble, then ſcrape into it a little beef- 
ſuet ; grind all well together; after which mix in a 
portion of water, and it is done. | 
To make filver-fize. Take tobacco-pipe clay in fine 
powder, into which ſcrape ſome black-lead, and a little 
Genoa ſoap, and grind them all together with parch- 


ment fize as already directed, 


SKELETON, in anatomy, the dried bones of any 
animal joined together by wires, or by the natural liga- 
ments dried, in ſuch a manner as to ſhow their poſition- 
when the creature was alive. 3 

SKIE, one of the greateſt of the Weſtern Iſlands of 
Scotland, ſo called from Skianach, which in the Erſe 
dialect fignifies winged, becauſe the two promontories of 
Valerneſs and Troterneſs, by which it is bounded on 
the north-weſt and north-eaſt, are ſuppoſed to reſemble 
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30, in breadth; the circumference of the whole amount- 
ing to about 100. The iſland of Skie is divided be- 
tween two proprietors: the ſouthern part belongs to 
the laird of Macleod, ſaid to be lineally deſcended from 
Leod ſon to the black prince of Man: the northern 
diſtrict, or barony of Troterneſs, is the property of Sir 
James Macdonald, whoſe anceſtor was Donald, king 
or lord of the iſles, and chief of the numerous clan of 
Macdonalds, who are counted the, moſt warlike of all 
the Highlanders. Skie is part of the ſhire of Inver- 
neſs, and formerly belonged to the dioceſe of the iſles: 
on the ſouth, it is parted from the main land by a 
channel three leagues in breadth ; though, at the ferry 
of Glenelly, it is ſo narrow that a man may be heard 
calling for the boat, from one {ide to the other. Skie is 
well provided with a varietyofexcellentbays and harbours, 

The face of the country is roughened with moun- 
tains, ſome of which are ſo high as to be covered with 
ſnow on the top at Midſummer; in general, their ſides 
are clothed with heath and praſs, which afford good. 
paſturage for ſheep and black cattle. Between the 
mountains there are ſome fertile valleys, and the greater 
part of the land towards the fea-coaft is plain and 
arable. The iſland is well watered with a great num- 
ber of rivers, above 30 of which afford ſalmon ; and 
ſome of them produce black muſcles in which pearls 
are bred, particularly the rivers Kilmartin and Ord: 
Martin was aſſured by the proprietor of the former, 
that a pearl hath been found in it valued at 20]. Ster- 
ling. Here is alſo a conſiderable number of freſh- 
water lakes well ſtored with trout and eels. The largeſt 
of theſe lakes takes its denomination from St Colum- 
ba, to whom is dedicated a chapel that ftands upon a 
ſmall iſle in the middle of the lake. Skie likewiſe af- 
fords ſeveral cataracts, that roar down the rocks with 
great impetuoſity. That the iſland bas been formerly 
covered with woods, appears from the large trunks of 
fir and other trees daily dug out of the bogs and peat- 
marſhes in every part of this country. 

The air is cold and moiſt ; the climate rainy, but 
not unwholeſome The ſoil is generally black, though 
it likewiſe affords clay of different colours; ſuch as 
white, red, and blue, and in ſome places fuller's earth. 
The iſland produces barley, oats, rye, peaſe, and plenty 
of graſs for paſture, together with pot-herbs and roots 
for the kitchen: in the article of fruit it is very de- 
fective; tho? there are ſome in the orchards belong- 
ing to the proprietors. | 

The minerals found here are lead and iron ore, 
which, however, have never been wrought to any ad- 
vantage. 
black and white marcaſites, and variegated pebbles. 
The appleſglen, in the neighbourhood of Loch, fallart, 
produces beautiful agates of different fizes and colours: 
ſtones of a purple hue are, after great rains, found in the 
rivulets: cryſtal, of different colours and forms, abounds 
in ſeveral parts of the ifland, as well as black and white 
marble, free - ſtone, limeſtone, and talc: ſmall red and 
white coral is found on the ſouthern and weſtern 
coaſts in great abundance The fuel conſiſts chiefly 
of peat and turf, which are impregnated with iron 


ore and ſalt-petre; and coal has been diſcovered in ſe- 
veral diſtricts. * f 


5 „ 
gie. the weſtern part of Lewis, extending 40 miles in length 
from north to ſapth ; in ſome places 20, and in others 


Near the village Sartle, the natives find 
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The animals are horſes, hogs, ſheep, goats, cows, Skie- 


and deer. The black cattle are here expoſed to all 
the rigours of the ſevere winter, without any other 
provender than the tops of the heath and the alga ma- 
rina; ſothatthey appearlikemere ſkeletons in the ſpring, 
though as the graſs grows up, they ſoon become plump 
and juicy, the beef being ſweet, tender, and finely in- 
terlarded. Here are land and water fowl in abundance; 
eagles, hawks, beathcocks, growſe, ptarmagan, pi- 
geons, plover, wild geeſe, &c. The amphibious ani- 
mals are ſeals and otters. Among the reptiles they 
reckon vipers, aſps, weaſels, frogs, toads, and three dif- 
ferent kinds of ſerpents ; the firſt ſpotted black and 
white, and very poiſonous ; the ſecond, yellow with 
brown ſpots; and the third of a brown colour, the 
ſmalleſt and leaſt poiſonous. TTY 

All the coaſt of Skie ſwarms with fiſh, cod, ling, mac» 
karel, whiting, haddock, thornback, turbot, and her- 
rings, which they preſerve without ſalt, by gutting 
and hanging them to dry in the ſmoke, In the bays 


and anchoring places, the natives find ſhell- fiſn of all 
kinds. The kyle of Scalpa teems with oyſters, in 
ſuch a manner that, after ſome ſpring-tides, 20 horſe- 


loads of them are left upon the ſands. Near the vil- 


lage of Bernſtill, the beach yields muſcles ſufficient 


to maintain 60 perſons per day; this providential ſup- 
ply helps to ſupport many poor families in times of 
ſcarcity. TD 

The people are ſtrong, robuſt, healthy, and prolific. 
They generally profeſs the Proteſtant religion; are honeſt, 
brave, innocent, and hoſpitable. They ſpeak the lan- 
guage, wear the habit, and obſerve the cuſtoms that are 
common to all the Hebrides. Themeconiuminnew-born 
infants 1s purged away with freſh butter: the children are 
bathed every morning and evening in water, and grow 


up ſo ftrong, that a child of 10 months is able to walk - 


alone: they never wear ſhoes or ſtockings before the 
age of eight or ten, and night-caps are hardly known: 
they keep their feet always wet; they lie on beds of 
firaw or heath, which laſt is an excellent reſtorative : 
they are quick of apprehbenfion, ingenious, and very 


much addicted to muſie and poetry. They eat beartily 
of fiſh.; but ſeldom regale themſelves with fleſn- meat: 


their ordinary food conſiſts of butter, cheeſe, milk, 
potatoes, colewort, brochan, and a diſh called oon, 
which indeed 18 no other than the froth of boiled milk 
or whey raiſcd with a ftick like that uſed in making 
chocolate. 5 

There are two fairs held annually at Portry, on the 
eaſt fide of Skie; the firſt on the middle of June, the 
other about the beginning of September. The com- 
modities here fold, are horſes, cows, ſheep, goats, 
hides, butter, cheeſe, fiſh, and wool. The cattle fold 
in theſe fairs ſwim over to the main land through a 
mile or half a mile of ſea, Many thouſands of theſe 
beaſts are driven up yearly to England, where they 


are fatted for the market, and counted delicious cat- 


ing. ED 
In Skie appear many ruins of Daniſh forts, watch- 
towers, beacons, temples, and ſepulchral monuments, 


All the forts are known by the term Dun ; ſuch 


as Dun-Skudborg, Dun-Derig, Dun- Skerineſs, Dun- 

David, &c. | 5 
SKIFF, the leaſt of two ſhip-boats, ſerving chiefly 
to go aſhore in when the ſhip is in the harbour. ; 
40 R 2 SKIN, 
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Skin 


Slate. 


SL A 
' SKIN, in anatomy, the general covering of the 
body of any animal. See AnaTomr, n? 73, 75, &c. 

Sxix, in commerce, is particularly uſed for the 
membrane ſtripped off the animal to be prepared by 
the tanner, ſkinner, parchment-maker, &c. and con- 
verted into leather, &c. See TANNING. 

SKINNER (Stephen), an Engliſh antiquarian, born 
in 1622. He travelled, and ſtudied in ſeveral foreign 
univerſities during the civil wars; and in 1654, re- 
turned and ſettled at Lincoln, where he practiſed phy- 
ke with ſucceſs until the year 1667, when he died of 
a malignant fever. His works were colleQed in folio, 
in 1671, by Mr Henſhaw, under the title of Eymelo- 
gicon Linguæ Anglicanæ, &c. 

SKIRMIS H, in war, a diſorderly kind of combat 
or encounter, in preſence of two armies, between ſmall 
parties, who advance from the body for that purpoſe, 
and introduce to a general and regular fight. 

SKULL, in anatomy, the bony caſe in which the 
brain is incloſed. See Ax ATOM, n“ 10, &c. 

SKV. IsLAN D. See Skix. 


Sxv, the blue expanſe of air or atmoſphere. For 
the reaſon of its blue colour and concave figure, ſee Or- 


TiCs, No 137, and p. 5567, col. 1. 
SLAB, an outſide ſappy plank 'or board ſawed off 


from the ſides of a timber - tree. The word is alſo uſed 


for a flat piece of marble. | | 

SLATE, ( ſtegania), a ſtone of a compact texture, 
and laminated ſtructure, ſplitting into fine plates. 

Dr Hill diſtinguiſhes four ſpecies of ſtegania. 1. The 
whitiſh Rteganium, being a ſoft, friable, ſlaty ſtone, of 
a tolerably fine and cloſe texture, conſiderably heavy, 


perfectly dull and deſtitute of brightneſs, variegated 


with a pale brown or browniſh yellow. This ſpecies 
is common in many counties of England, lying near 
the ſurface of the ground. It is generally very full of 
perpendicular as well as horizontal cavities, many of 
which are filled up with a ſpar a little purer and more 
cryſtalline than the reſt; and is commonly uſed for 
covering houſes. 
and elegant ſlate, of a ſmooth ſurface, firm and com- 


paQ texture, conſiderably heavy, and of a very beau- 


tiful pale purple, glittering all over with ſmall gloſſy 


ſpangles : it is compoſed of a multitude of very thin 


plates or flakes, laid cloſcly and evenly over one ano- 
ther, and cohering pretty firmly: this is very common 
in the northern parts of England, and is much valued 
as a ſtrong and beautiſul covering for houſes. 3. The 
common blue ſteganium, is very well known. as an uſe» 
ful and valuable ſtone, of a fine ſmooth texture and 
gloſſy ſurface, moderately heavy, and of a pale greyiſh 
blue; compoſed of a multitude of even plates, laid 
cloſe upon one another, and eaſily ſplitting at the com- 


miſſures of chem: this is alſo very common in the north 


parts of Enpland, and is uſed in moſt places for the 
covering of houſes. There are other ſpecies of this 
{late, viz. the browniſh blue friable ſteganium, uſually 
called coal-/Jate; the greyiſh black friable ſteganium, 


commonly called ſhiver ; and the greyiſh blue ſpark» - 


ling ſteganium. 4. The friable, aluminous, black 


ſteganium, being the Iriſh late of the ſhops : this is 


compoſed of a multitude of thin flakes, laid very evenly 
and regularly over one another, and ſplits very readily 
at the commiſſures of them. It is common in many 
parts of Ircland, and is found in ſome places in Eng- 
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2. The red fteganium is a very fine 


1 Di 


land, always lying near the ſurface in very thiek ſtrata. zug 
| 


with ſucceſs, and is taken often as a good medicine in Sleep. 


In medicine it is uſed in hæmorrhagies of all kinds 


fevers. | 89 | 

SLAVE, a perſon in the abſolute power of a ma- 
Ker, either by war or conqueſt. See SERVA T. Me. 
nage and Voſſius derive the word from Sc/avus, the 
name of a Scythian people, whom Charlemagne con- 
demned to perpetual impriſonment ; whence the Ita. 


lians made their ſchlavo, the Germans their ſchlave, the 


French their e/clave, and we fave. The Italians and 
other nations uſed to buy theſe Sclavi or Sclavonians 


to make drudges of; whence the proper name of a 
nation, became in time the name of a ſtate or condi- 


tion.— The Romans called their ſlaves ſervi, from ſer- 
vare, to “keep, ſave;” as being ſuch as were not 
killed, but ſaved, to yield money either by ſale or 


by their work. Though other authors are of opinion 
that the Roman name ſervi might come from that of 


Serbi, as that of Faves from Sclavs, a people. 


We find no mention of ſlaves before the deluge ; but 


immediately after, viz. in the curſe of Canaan, Gen. ix. 
25.: whence it is eaſily inferred, that ſervitude com- 
menced ſoon after that time; for in Abraham's days 


we find it generally eſtabliſhed. —Some will have it to 
have commenced under Nimrod, becauſe it was he who” 


firſt began to make war, and of conſequence to make 
captives ; and to bring ſuch as he took, either in his 
battles or irrupt ions, into flavery, _ | 


4 
* 
* 


Among the Romans, a ſlave, when he was ſet at li- 


berty, changed his name into a ſurname, and took the 
nomen or prænomen of his maſter; to which he added 
the cognomen he had been called by when a ſlave. 
Great part of the Roman wealth conſiſted in ſlaves: 
they had the power of life and death over them, which 


no other nation had ; but this ſeverity was afterwards 


moderated by the laws of the emperors. The flaves 
were eſteemed the proper goods of their maſters, and 
all they got belonged to them; but if the maſter was 
too cruel in his correction, he was obliged to ſell. his 
ſlave at a moderate price. The Romans not only ap- 
proved of, but even invented new ways of making 


flaves ; for inſtance, a man born free among them 


might ſell his freedom and become a flave. There 
were generally three ways of obtaining ſlaves ; either 
when they bought them with the booty taken from the 


enemy, diltin& from the ſhare reſerved for the public; 


or of thoſe who took them priſoners in war; or of 
merchants who dealt in them, and fold them at fairs, 
Slavery is abſolutely aboliſhed in Britain and France, 
as to perſonal ſervitude. Sce SERVANTS. 
SLAUGHTER. See Max-sLAUGHTER, Homt- 
CIDE, MugrDER, &c. | 


SLEEP, that fate of the body in which, though | 


the vital functions continue, the ſenſes are not affected 

by the ordinary impreſſions of external objects. 
Under the article DxEAus, the nature of ſleep has 
been inveſtigated ſo fully, that little remains to be ſaid 
in this place, beſides the obviating a few objections 
that may be made to the account of it there gi- 
ven.—Sleep we have ſhown to ariſe immediately 
from the communication between our ſentient prin- 
ciple and external objects being cut off, in con- 
ſequence of which memory is alſo loſt, and the 
perſon becomes inſenfible of exiſtence, This ſtate 
may 


Sleep 


geep⸗ 


diſtributed through the whole body. 


mental faculties. 
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may be induced either by ſuch cauſes a8 affect the 


brain, the nervous ſyſtem, or the blood; though it 


probably depends in moſt caſes on the Rate of the vi- 
tal fluid. The greateſt difficulties that occur in giving 


a ſolution of the phenomenon of ſleep is, that it may 
be brought on by ſeemingly oppoſite cauſes. Thus, 


though moderate fatigue will induce a propenſity to 
ſleep, the ſame may be brought on by eating a full 
meal without any fatigue at all. In like manner, tho? 


moderate fatigue will induce fleep, too great a degree 
of fatigue will prevent it altogether. —This, however, 


may eabily be ſolved, on the principles laid down in the 
abovementioned article. It is there ſuppoſed that the 
maſs of blood contains the vital principle, or what is 
called the animal. ſpirits, like a general reſervoir, to be 
Part of the 
blood is ſent to the brain, where another collection or 
reſervoir is made, ſerving in a particular manner for 
the purpoſes of reaſon, memory, and the reſt of our 


through the whole body, where ſome part of the vi- 


tal ſpirit is taken up by each of the ſmall extremities 


of the nerves, and by means of the nerve communt- 
cates a certain ſenſation to the brain when theſe ex- 
tremities are affected by any external object.— As long 
as the blood continues in a ſound ſtate, and can ſupply 
a certain quantity of theſe ſpirits, the perſon remains 
awake; but when the ſupply is interrupted, by what- 
ever means, he neceſſarily falls aſleep. This is. the 


caſe with a perſon when moderately fatigued ; the 


blood being then deprived in ſome meaſure of part of 


that animating principle which is neceſſary to the 


exerciſe of our external ſenſes, or for keeping us awake. 
If the fatigue be carried to too preat a length, the 
eraſis of the blood itſelf is injured, and it becomes in- 
capable of retaining the neceſſary quantity for carry- 
ing on the operations of life ; which, though iude- 
pendent of our ſenſes, are maintained by means of the 
ſame principle with them. Hence, though the perſon 


remains awake, he is far from being in health; and if 


the watchfulneſs continues for any conſiderable time, 
he 18 in great danger of becoming delirious. After a 
perſon has taken a full meal, he is ſeized with drowſi- 
neſs, becauſe the freſh chyle continually pouring into 
the ſubclavian vein, requires the exertion of great part 
of the vital power to aſſimilate it to the blood, ſo that 
enough is not left to aſfect the ſenſes fo readily as 
uſual, In like manner may we underſtand the fleep 
which follows the immoderate uſe of ſpirituous liquors, 
of large doſes of opium, &c, Theſe ſeem to act by 


Tarefying the blood to ſuch a degree, that the fine vef- 


ſels are overſtretched, and compreſs the ſmall nervous 
fibres which every where accompany them, ſo as to 
deſtroy for a time their power of action. In the ſame 
manner do the vapours of charcoal or fixed air, any- 
how applied, ſcem to act. Hence the beſt cure for 
perſons affe ed by theſe things is to cool them as 
much as poſſible; and hence alſo we may ſee the rea- 
ſon why drunk people will bear an expoſure to much 
greater degrees of cold, without injury, than ſuch as are 
ſober.— How cold itſelf induces fleep, is calily under» 
ſtood, The whole body is thea ſo benumbed, that 
neither the blood can part with its animating prin- 


eiple, nor can the nerves take it up even if it ſhould 
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The reſt of the blood is diſtributed 


SL E 


do ſo; and hence the fatal ſieep which enſues in ſuch Sle 


caſes. | | 
From what has been advanced concerning the nature 
of ſleep, we may eaſily ſee, that its uſes are to reſtore 
the ſpirits and-ftrengthen the body, though too great 
indulgence in this reſpect has a contrary effect. The 


; night is the moſt proper time for ſleep, by reaſon of 


the abſence of the'iſolar light, which animates the whole 
creation, and in ſome meaſure prevents that waſte of 
ſpirits which is the conſequence of watching for any 
length of time. Hence we ſee why a perſon who has 
ſat up all night finds a revival of his ſpirits in the 
morning; and why noQurnal watchings are preju- 
dicial to health, even though a perſon ſhould indulge 


himſelf in ſleeping throughout the day. 


Some animals require much more ſleep than others, 


and many continue even for months in this ſtate. For 


the human ſpecies fix or ſeven hours are generally ſuf- 
ficient; though from habit many require eight, nine, 
or even ten hours. Thoſe who addict themſelves to 
ſtudy, in general require much ſleep, jon account of 
2 great waſte of ſpirits which intenſe thought occa- 
ons. 1 
_ SLEEPERS, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 
thoſe animals which fleep all winter; ſuch as bears, 
marmots, dormice, bats, hedge-hogs, ſwallows, &c. 
Theſe do not feed in winter, have no ſenſible evacua- 
tions, breathe little or none at all, and moſt of the 
viſcera ceaſe from their functions. Some of theſe erea- 
tures ſeem to be dead, and others return to a ſtate like 
that of the ſœtus before birth: in this ſtate they con- 
tinue, till by length of time maturating the proceſs, 
or by new heat the fluids are attenuated, and the 
functions begin where they left off. 
SLEEPERS, in a ſhip, timbers lying before and aft 
in the bottom of the ſhip, as the rung-heads do: the 
lowermoſt of them is bolted to the rung-heads, and 
the uppermoſt to the futtocks and rungs. | 
SLEIDAN (John), an excellent German hiſtorian, 
born of obſcure parents, in 1506, at Sleidan, a ſmall 
town on the confines of the duchy of Juliers. After 
ſtudying ſome time in his own country, together with 
his townſman the learned John Sturmius, he went to 
France, and in 1535 entered into the ſervice of the 
cardinal and archbiſhop John du Bellay. He retired 
to Straſburg in 1542, where he acquired the eſteem 
and friendſhip of the moſt conſiderable perſons, parti- 


cularly of James Sturmius; by whoſe advice and aſſiſt- 


ance he was enabled to write the hiſtory of his own 
time. He was employed in ſome public negociations; 
but the death of his wife, in 1555, plunged him into 
ſo deep a melancholy, that he loſt his memory entirely, 
and died the year following. In 1555, came out, in 
folio, De /latu Religionis & Reipublice ſub Carolo Quin- 
to, &. in 25 books; from the year 1517, when Lu- 
ther began to preach, to the year of its publication: 
which hiſtory was preſently tranſlated into almoſt all 
the languages of Europe. Befides this his main work, 
be wrote De quatuor ſummis Imperiis, libri tres; with 
ſome other hiſtorical and politica: pieces. 
SLEIGHT of Haup. See LEGERDEMAIN. 
- SLEUT- xovunpe, the ancieut Scots name of the 
blood hound. The word is from the Saxon fot, the 
impreſſion that a deer leaves of its foot in the "os 
and 


Sloane. 


in 1720. 
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Hound. 


SLESWICK, an ancient and conſiderable town of 
Denmark, and capital of a duchy of the ſame name in 
the province of Gottorp, with a biſhop's ſee, ſecularized 
in 1586. St Michael's church, which was the cathedral, 
is a magnificent ſtructure, and has a chapter of noble 
ladies of the Proteſtant religion. This town was much 


more confiderable than it is at preſent, it having ſuf- 
fered greatly by the wars of Germany. It is ſeated 
on the gulph of Sly, where there is a good harbour, 
60 miles north-weſt of Lubeck, and 125 ſouth-weſt of 
Copenhagen. E. Long. 9. 55. N. Lat. 54. 40. 

SLESWICK, the duchy of, or South Futland, is about 
100 miles in length and 60 in breadth. It is bounded 


on the north by North Jutland, on the eaft by the 


Baltic Sea, on the ſouth by Holſtein, and on the weſt 
by the ocean. Tt contains 14 cities, 17 towns, 13 


_ caſtles, 278 pariſhes, 1480 villages, 162 farms, 116 
It is a plea- 


water-mills, and 106 gentlemens ſeats. 
ſant, fertile, populous country, and a ſovereign duchy. 


Formerly the king of Denmark had half of it, and the 


other belonged to the houſe of Holſtein-Gottorp; but 
the former having conquered this duchy, had the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it confirmed to him by the treaty of the north 
In 1731, a prince of Bareith-Culmbach 
was made governor of this duchy, and reſides at Got- 
torp. | : 

naught, 25 miles in length, and as much in breadth; 
bounded on the eaſt by that of Leitrim, on the weft 
by the county of. Mayo, on the north and north-weſt 


by the weſtern ocean, and on the ſouth and ſouth-weſt 


by Roſcommon and Mayo. It contains 5970 houſes, 


41 pariſhes, 6 baronies, 1 borough, and ſends 4 mem- 
bers to parliament, two for the county, and two for 


the borough of the ſame name, which is the only mar- 


ket-town in the county, and is ſeated on a bay of the 
ſame name, 30 miles weſt of Killalla, and 110 north- 


eaſt of Dublin. W. Long. 8. 40. N. Lat. 54. 12. 
SLING; an inſtrument ſerving for caſting ſtones 

with great violence. The inhabitants of the Balearic 

iſlands were famous in antiquity for the dexterous ma- 


nagement of the ſling: it is ſaid they bore three kinds 
of ſlings, ſome longer, others ſhorter, which they uſed 


according as their enemies were either nearer or more 
remote. It is added, that the firſt ſerved them for a 
head-band, the ſecond for a girdle, and that the third 
they conſtantly carried with them in the hand. 


SLOANE (Sir Hans, baronet), an eminent phy- 
fician and naturaliſt, founder of the Britiſh Muſæum, 


was of Scottiſh extraction, and born at Killileath in 
the north of Ireland in 1660. The earlieſt bent of his 
genius was to the ſtudy of nature, and this was en- 
couraged by a proper education. He choſe phyfic for 
his profeſſion; and to attain a perfect knowledge of its 


ſeveral branches repaired to London, where he attend» 


ed all the public lectures of anatomy and medicine, 
learned chemiſtry, and ſtudied botany in Chelſea gar- 
den. His turn to natural hiſtory introduced him to the 
acquaintance of Mr Boyle and Mr Ray, which he care- 
fully cultivated by communicating to them all his cu- 
rious or uſeful obſervations. After ſpending four years 


in London, he went to Paris, where he attended the 
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Sleſwick and hound, a * dog.“ So they derive their name 
from following the track. See the article BLoop- / 
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hoſpitals, and heard the lectures of M. Tournefort, Du dung 
Verney, aud other eminent maſters. He then went to 


Montpellier; and having ſpent a year there in collect. 
ing plants, travelled through Languedoc with the ſame 
view, and in 1684 returned to London, when he preſent- 


ed to Mr Ray a great variety of plants and ſeeds, which 
the latter has deſcribed, with proper acknowledgments, 


in his Hi/toria Plantarum. About this time he be- 
came acquatuied with Dr Sydenham, who took him 
into his houſe, and recommended to him in the warmeſt 


manner to practiſe. Soon after, he was choſen a fel- 


low of the Royal Society and of the college of phyſi- 
cians. But his deſire to make new diſcoveries in na- 


- tural hiſtory, induced him to make a voyage to Jamaica, 
in quality of phyſician to Chrittopher duke of Albe- 
marle governor of that iſland ; and though he ſtaid 


there but 15 months, he brought from thence ſuch a 
variety of plants, as greatly ſurpriſed Mr Ray, who did 


not think there had been ſo many to be found in both 


the Indices. | 


fion ; and on the firſt vacancy was choſen phyfician 
to Chriſt's-hoſpital: but he applied the money he re- 
ceived from his appointment to the relief of thoſe 
who were the greateſt objects of compaſſion in the ho- 
ſpital, being unwilling to enrich himſelf by the gains 
he made of giving health to the poor. In 1693 he was 
choſen ſecretary to the Royal Society; and immedi- 


p | aaẽtely revived the publication of the Philoſophical 
SLIGO, an Iriſh county, in the province of Con- 


Tranſactions, which had been omitted for ſome time, 
and continued to be the editor of them till 1712. As 
in his earlieſt days he had been fond of natural know- 
ledge, he enriched his cabinet with every thing that 
was Curious in art or nature; but this received a great 


augmentation by a bequeſt of William Courten, Eſq; + 
who bad employed all nis time and the greateſt part of 


his fortune in collecting curioſities. The ſenſe which 
the public entertained of this learned phyfician's merit 
evidently appears by the following honours conferred 
upon him. He was created a baronet by king Geo. I. 
choſen a foreign member of the royal academy at Pa- 
ris, preſident of the college of phyſicians, and, on the 
death of Sir Iſaac Newton, preſident of the Royal So- 
ciety. He was the firſt in England who introduced the 
uſe of the bark into general practice, not only in fevers, 


but in a variety of other diſtempers, particularly in 


nervous diſorders, in mortifications, and in violent hæ- 
morrhagics. His receipt for diſeaſes in the eyes is well 
known, and warranted by ſucceſs. Having faithfully 
diſcharged the reſpeRive duties of the places which he 
filled, he retired in 1740, at 80 years of age, to Chel- 
ſea, to enjoy in a peaceful tranquillity the remains of 
a well-ſpeat life. He here continued to receive the vi- 
ſits of people of diſtinction, and of all learned foreign- 
ers; and a 
came to confult him in caſe of ſickneſs. It is remark- 
able, that at 16 years of age he had been ſeized with 


a a ſpitting of blood, which confined bim to his chamber 


for three years, and that he was always ſubject to it; 


yet, by his ſobriety, temperance, and moderation, with 


the occafional uſe of the bark, he protracted his life to 
a great length, without even feeling the infirmities of 
old age; and, after a ſhort illneſs of three days, died 
in 1752, in his giſt year. : N 

He was a liberal bencfaQor to the poor, and a go- 


vernor 


— Oo 


Dr Sloane now applied himſelf cloſely to his profeſ. 


ittance was never refuſed to the poor who 


lo 
| 


malk 


* 


wound, are alſo called by the ſame appellation. 
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of which he gave eonſiderable benefactions. He zea- 


malkald- ſouſly promoted every propoſal that had for its ob- 
ject the public good. 


He laid the plan of a diſpen - 
ſatory, where the poor might be furniſhed with proper 
medicines at prime coſt; which, by the aſſiſtance of the 


college of phyſicians, was afterwards carried into exe- 


cution. He gave the apothecaries company the entire 
freehold of their botanical garden at Chelſea, in the 
centre of which is a ſtatue of him in marble, admira- 
bly well executed by Mr Ryſbrack. In 1732 he ex- 


erted himſelf in promoting the eſtabliſhment of the co- 


jony in Georgia; in 1739, of the foundling-hoſpital, 
and formed the plan for bringing up the children. His 
noble cabinet of curioſities he bequeathed to the pub- 
lic, on condition that the ſum of 20,0001. not half the 
original coſt, ſhould be paid to his family; and alſo 
his library, conſiſting of above 50,000 volumes, 347 
of which were illuſtrated with cuts coloured from na- 
ture, and 3566 manuſcripts, He wrote the Natural 
Hiſtory of Jamaica, in 2 vols folio. 

SLOOP, a ſmall veſſel furniſhed with one maſt, the 
main ſail of which is attached to a gaff above, or to 


the maſt on its foremoſt edge, and to a long boom be- 


low, by which it is occaſionally ſhifted to either quar- 
ter. See VESSEL. . 
Sroor of War, a name given to the ſmalleſt veſſels 
of war except cutters. They are either rigged as ſhips 
or ſnows. CL | 
SLOUGH, a deep muddy place. The caſt ſkin 
of a ſnake, the damp of a coal-pit, and the ſcar of a 
The 
flough of a wild boar is the bed, ſoil, or mire, wherein 
be wallows, or in which he hes in the day-time. | 
SLUCZ K, a large and populous town in Poland, 
in Lithuania, and capital. of a duchy of the ſame name; 


famous for three. battles gained here, by Conſtantine 


duke of Oſtrog, over the Tartars, in the reign of Si- 
giſmund I. It is ſeated on the river Sluczk, 72 miles 
ſouth-eaſt of Minſki, and 70 ſouth of Novogrodeck. 
E. Long. 28. 24. N. Lat. 52. 36. d | 


SLUICE, in hydravlics, a frame of timber, ſtone, 


earth, &c. ſerving to retain and raiſe the water of the 
ſea, a river, &c. and on occaſion to let it paſs; ſuch 
is the fluice of a mill, which ſtops and colle&s the wa- 


ter of a rivulet, &c. in order to diſcharge it at length, 


in greater plenty, upon the mill-wheel : ſuch alſo are 
thoſe uſed in drains, to diſcharge the water off lands; 


and ſuch are the fluices of Flanders, &c. which ſerve 


to prevent the waters of the ſea overflowing the lower 


lands, except when there 1s occalion to drown them. 
See CA NV AI. 


SMACK, a ſmall veſſel, commonly rigged as a ſloop 


or hoy, uſed in the coaſting or fiſhing trade, or as a 


tender in the king's ſervice. 

SMALAND, or EAsT GoTar ann, a province of 
Sweden, which makes part of Gothland; and is bound- 
ed on the north by Oftrogothia or eaſt Gothland, on 
the eaſt by the Baltic Seca, on the ſouth by Schonen 
and Bleckingia, and on the weſt by Weſtrogothia or 
Welt Gothland. It is about 112 miles in length, and 


62 in breadth; Calmar is the capital town. 


dMALKALD, a town of Germany, in Franconia, 
_ in the county of Henneburg; famous for the con- 
eccracy entered into by the German Proteſtants, 
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zone yernor of almoſt every hoſpital about London, to each 


vitiated taſte of the public. 


. 
againſt the emperor, commonly called the Jague of Smallege 
Smalkald. The deſign of it was to defend their reli- 


gion and liberties. It is ſeated on the river Werra, 
35 miles ſouth-weſt of Erford, and 50 north-weſt of 
Bamberg. E. Long. 10. 37. N. Lat. 50.43. It is 
ſubject to the prince of Heſſe · Caſſel. 
SMALLAGE, in botany. 
SMALT, or ZArrRB, is a blue glaſs compoſed of 


the calx of cobalt vitrified with ſome fritt of glaſs or 


cryſtal. Ground ſmalt is called azure or enamel blue. 
See ZAFFRE. | | 


SMARAGDUS, in natural hiftory. 
RALD. | 

SMELL, opovs, with regard to the organ, is an im- 
preſſion made on the noſe, by little particles continu- 
ally exhaling from odorous bodies: With regard to the 


See Euz- 


object, it is the figure and diſpoſition of odorous efflu- 


via, which, ſticking on the organ, excite the ſenſe of 
ſmelling : And with regard to the ſoul, it is the per - 
ception of the impreſſion of the object on the organ, 
or the. affection in the ſoul reſulting therefrom. | 
The principal organs of ſmelling are, the noftrils 
and the olfactory nerves ; the minute ramifications of 


which latter are deſcribed throughout the whole con- 


cave of the former. See AnaTony, n' 404. 
SMELT, in ichthyology. See SaL Mo. 
SMELTING, in Lack 

of the ores of metals, in order to ſeparate the metal- 

line part from the earthy, ſtony, and other parts. See 

MEeTarLLuRrGy, Part III. | 
SMILARX, zo0uGH BINDWEED; a genus of the hex- 

andria order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants. 

There are 10 ſpecies, eight of which are bardy and 

will bear the winters of this country ; the others re- 

quire to be kept in a-green-houſe. They are evergreen 
climbing plants, that with proper ſupport will riſe to 


a preat height. They are well adapted for thickets, 


groves, Wilderneſs and wood works, planting them 


towards the front between the trees and ſhrubs, where 
- they will run and ſpread very agreeably. 
be propagated by layers, cuttings, or ſeeds, | 
SMITH (Edmund), a diſtinguiſhed Engliſh poet, 


They may 


the only ſon of Mr Neale an eminent merchant, by a 
daughter of baron Lechmere, was born in 1668.. 
By his father's death he was left young to the care 
of Mr Smith, who had married his father's ſiſter, and 
who treated him with ſo much terderneſs, that at the 
death of his generous guardian he aſſumed his name. 
His writings are not many, and thoſe are ſcattered 
about in miſcellanies and collections: bis celebrated 
tragedy of Phædra and Hippolitus was acted in 1707; 


and being introduced at a time when the Italian opera 


ſo much engroſſed the polite world, gave Mr Addiſon, 
who wrote the prologue, an opportunity to rally the 
However, notwithſtand- 
ing the efteem it has always been held in, it is per- 
haps rather to be conſidered as a fine poem than as a 
good play. This tragedy, with A Poem to the me- 


mory of Mr John Pnilips, three or four Odes, with 


a Latin oration ſpoken at Oxford in laudem Thome: 

Bodleii,. were publiſhed as his works by his friend 

Mr Oldiſworth. Mr Smith died in 1710, ſunk into 

indolence and intemperance by poverty and dilap- 

pointments ; the hard fate of many a man of genius. 

" S$MITZ (Gaſpar), who, from painting a great: 
| number 


urgy, the fuſion or melting 


— — 
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smithery, number of Magdalens, was called dr e Smith, 
Smoke. was a Dutch painter, who came to 


zngland ſoon 
after the Reſtoration, For theſe portraits ſat a woman 
that he kept, and called his wife. A lady, whom he 
had tavght to draw, took him with her to Treland, 
where he painted ſmall] portraits in oil, had great 
buſineſs and high prices. His flowers and fruit were 
ſo much admired, that one bunch of grapes fold there 
for 401. In his Magdalens he generally introduced a 
thiſtle on the fore-ground. He had ſeveral ſcholars, 
particularly Maubert, and one Gawdy of Exeter, 


Vet, notwithſtanding his ſucceſs, he died poor in Ire- 


land, in 1707. | 
. SMITHERY, a manual art, by which an irregu- 


0 lar lump of iron is wrought into any intended ſhape by 


means of fire, hammering, filing, &c. 


SMOKE, a denſe elaſtic vapour, arifing from burn- 


ing bodies. As this vapour is extremely diſagreeable 
to the ſenſes, and often prejudicial to the health, man 
kind have fallen upon ſeveral contrivances to enjoy the 
benefit of fire, without being annoyed by ſmoke. The 
moſt univerſal of theſe contrivances is a tube leading 


from the chamber in which the fire is kindled to the 


top of the building, through which the ſmoke aſcends, 
and is diſperſed into the atmoſphere. Theſe tubes 
are called chimneys; which, when conſtructed in a 
proper manner, carry off the ſmoke entirely ; but, 
when improperly conſtrued, they carry off the ſmoke 
imperfectly, to the great annoyance of the inhabitants. 


As our maſons at preſent ſeem to have a very imper- 


fe& knowledge of the manner in which chimneys ought 
to be built, we can hardly perform a more acceptable 
ſervice to the public than to point out the manner in 
which they ought to be conſtructed, ſo as to carry off 
the ſmoke entirely ; as well as to explain the cauſes 
from which the effects ſo often complained of gene- 
rally proceed, and the method of removing them. 
Although we would naturally imagine, that the cauſes 
which occaſion ſmoke in rooms are exceedingly va- 
rious, yet, upon examination, it will be found, that 
they may all be reduced to one of theſe three general 
beads, each of which will admit of ſeveral varicties. 


I. To a fault in the form of the tube or chimney 


ir ſelf. 

II. To ſome fault in the other parts of the build- 
ing, and a wrong poſition of the chimney with reſpect 
to theſe. Or, 

III. To an improper ſituation of the houſe with re- 
ſpect to external objects. And as it is of the utmoſt 


_ conſequence, in attempting a cure, accurately to di- 


ſtinguiſh from which of theſe defects the ſmoke pro- 


ceeds, it will be neceſſary to point out with care the 


ſeveral phznomena which are peculiar to each. 


I. Of ſmoke oecaſioned by a fault in the form of the 
chimney itſelf. But, before we proceed, it will be 


neceſſary to premiſe ſomething with regard to the ge- 
neral cauſe of the aſcent of ſmoke in chimneys. 

The earth is every where ſurrounded with a great 
body of air called the atmoſphere. This air is an elaſtic 
floid tubjeted to many particular laws, as hath been 
elſewhere fully explained. In particular, it bath, like 
ather fluids, a conflant tendency to preſerve an equi- 
librium in all its parts; ſo that if at any time the 
weight of it at one place is diminiſhed, the heavier air 
ar ruſhes from all ſides towards that point, till the 
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equilibrium be again reſtored. It is likewiſe known, 
that heat is one of the moſt powerful means of dil. 
turbing this general equilibrium of the air, by expand. 
ing it to a great degree, and making the ſame quan. 
tity occupy a much greater ſpace than it did before, 
and conſequently become lighter. Hence it neceſſa. 
rily follows, that wherever a fire is kindled, the air 
immediately contiguous to it will be heated, and of 
conſequence rarefied and made light; which muſt aſcend 
into the higher regions of the atmoſphere, till it be. 
comes of the ſame gravity with the air contiguous to 
it; while the denſer cold air below ruſhes toward the 
point from which it departed, is there hea ed and ra- 
refied in its turn, and aſcends in the ſame manner, 
carrying the ſmoke or vapour ariſing from the burning 
body along with it. In this manner that conſtant ſuc- 
tion of air towards every fire is produced, and from 
this cauſe proceeds the canſtant tendency of ſmoke to 


aſcend upwards from the ſurface of the earth. But 26 


the budy of our atmoſphere is often agitated with 
wind, &c. and as it is en elaſtie fluid, it endeavours 
to ſpread itſelf every way; from which cauſes the warm 


air would quickly be diffuſed wan the cold air be- 
e 


fore it could ariſe to any confiderable height; ſo that 
the ſmoke would always remain low, and be toſſed 


about near the ſurface of the earth: all of which in- 


conveniences are avoided by-confining this heated air 
in a tube, which prevents it from mixing with the ex- 


ternal air, till it arrive at the height to which we de- 


fire it ſhould aſcend. = | 


To render this ſtill more clear, fee Plate CCLXXI. 


where AB (fig. 1.) repreſents the tube of a chimney, 
having a fire at the bottom at A. It is obvious, that, 
in this ſituation, the air which was heated by the fire 
at A will aſcend directly upwards, without ers 
with the external air, till it arrives at B, beyond whic 

it will be at liberty to diſperſe in the atmoſphere ; and 


the more weighty air which preſſes in to ſupply its 


place can have no acceſs to it but at the opening be- 


tween A and E, where it alſo is heated by the fire, 


and in its turn aſcends to the top of the chimney, 
thereby occafiening a conftant ſtream of air to aſcend 
up the vent, which carries the ſmoke along with 
it. This is the manner in which fuliginous vapours 
are made to aſcend in chimneys ; and by attending to 
it, we may draw the following corollaries with regard 
to the conſttuctiom of this uſeful part of our habitations. 

1, The higher the chimney, that is, the greater 
the diſtance between the fire-place and the top of the 
chimney, the greater will be the difference between 
the weight of the column of heated air in the tube, 
and another column of the atmoſphere of the fame di- 
ameter without the chimney ; and conſequently the air 


will enter with the greater force at the opening AE, 


and carry up the ſmoke more readily along with it: 
for as the warm air within the tube continues rarefied 
to a high degree till it iſſues from the top of the chim- 
ney, and is, in every part of its length, lighter than 
the ſame bulk of external air marked by the dotted 
line CD, it follows, that the longer theſe two columns 
of uncqual gravity are, the greater mutt be the ditfer- 
ence of their weight. Hence it is that high chimneys 
(ceteris paribus) have a greater ſuion of air, and are 
leſs liable to vent ill, than low ones. A ſmoky chim- 


ney may therefore ſometimes be cured by railing it 
| higher. 
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higher. Ticks likewiſe obvious, that if any opening is 


——— made into the chimney, as at F, the air will enter 


with leſs force at E, and carry up the ſmoke with leſs 
velocity, and by that means be in danger of producing 
ſmoke in the room; for this opening, as it admits the 
freſh air into the tube, has nearly the ſame effect as 
ſhortening the tube ſo much would have. e 

2d, As the ſmoke is forced up the chimney merely 
by the rarefaction of the air in conſequence of heat, 
it is evident, that the more the air is heated, with the 

reater force Ccæteris paribus) will it aſcend, becauſe 
the difference between the weight of the external and 


internal air will be greater; aad as the air will be the 


more heated the nearer it is made to paſs by the fire in 
its entry into the chimney, it is evident, that the 


ſmaller the opening at AE is, or, in other words, the 
lower the mantle of the (chimney is, the air will be 


forced to paſs the nearer the fire, and therefore be 


more rarefied, and aſcend with the greater velocity; 
ſo that lowering the mantle of the chimney will often 


cure ſmoke. © © 


But it is frequently inconvenient to have the mantle 
of the chimney. too low. However, the ſame effect 
may often be produced by another contrivance. For 
as the fire-place is uſually made wider than the length 


of the grate, a great deal of cool air paſſes at the two 


. ſides of the grate, without being much heated. This 
greatly diminiſhes the ſuction of the chimney ; but it 


may eaſily be prevented by building up the vacancies 


at each fide of the grate, ſo as to allow no air to enter 
from below, except what comes immediately through 
or before the fire. For this purpoſe, grates conſiſting 
of a neat hewed ſtone at each end, with a.breaſt and 


bottom of iron fitted to them, as repreſented at fig. 2. 
are extremely -convenient. But the aperture of the 
chimney is often not ſuddenly "contracted above the 
mantle, but goes up tapering ſlowly, as in the ſame 
fig. 2. This ſtructure allows a quantity of cool air to 
enter at the two corners of the mantle, and ſteal up 
the tube without coming near the fire. The moſt eaſy 
and effectual method of remedying this defect, is to place 
a ſheet of milled iron within the mantle on each ſide, 
as low down as poſſible, making them ſlant a little up- 
wards towards the middle of the chimney; as at A, 
fig. 2. the mantle being repreſented by the dotted 
line. By this contrivance, the air, which enters at 
the ſide of the mantle, before it can aſcend into the 
chimney, is forced to paſs very near the fire, and of 
courſe is much rarefied. The. good effects of this 
would be ftill more ſtrongly felt if one of cheſe plates 
were placed a little lower than the other, and made 


fo long that the ends ſhould croſs each other, as at 


AB, fig. 2. by which means every particle of air that 
went up the chimney behoved to paſs immediately 
above the fire. It is almoſt unneceſſary to obſerve, 
that .theſe plates ought to be ſo contrived as to be ta- 
ken out at pleaſure to allow the chimney to be cleaned. 

A chimney may not only be defective by having the 
mantle too high, or by being too wide from fide to 
hide, but alſo by being too deep between the fore · ſide 
and the back, as is often the caſe in very old houſes. 
IT this caſe, the diſtance between the fire and the mantle 
is ſo great, that much air paſſes up without being ſuf- 
iciently rarefied, as is repreſented at fig. 3. This may 
be ſometimes cured. by bringing the grate a little for- 
Van. K. 1 | — — 
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ward, which, by making the fire act mort pawerfully 
upon the mantle, rarefies the air more in its paſſage, 
But this can ſeldom produce the deſired effect, and it 
often does harm: for when the grate is brought for- 
ward, there is a great vacancy left between it and the 


back of the chimney, ſo that the air pafſes under the 


grate, and aſcends behind it very little rarefied; ſo 


that if the feet of the grate are not very low, there 
will be as much loſt in this way as will be gained in the 
other; and as there is not enough of heated air in the 
chimneys of this kind to make the vapour aſcend with 
rapidity, they are often choaked with thick fuliginous 
vapours hanging in them, almoſt in equilibrio with the 


reſt of the atmoſphere, ſo that the leaſt puff of wind 


beats them down the chimney, and puſhes the ſmoke 
into the room; whereas, when it is far back, it is 
driven down upon the hearth, and riſes upwards again 
when the guſt is over, and a great deal of it is catch- 
ed within the mantle as it riſes, which in the other 
caſe would have been diſperſed through the room. 


When this is the caſe, the moſt effectual method of 


cure is, to bring the grate forward till the fore-part 
of it is immediately under the inner edge of the mantle; 
then build up the vacancy at the back 

width of the fire - place from fide to fide, raiſing it per- 


pendicularly till it is as high as the back of the grate, 


and then bending it forward towards the mantle, as is 
repreſented at fig. 4. When it is as high as the work- 
man can reach, let it beſuddenly turned back wardagain, 


ſlopiog a little upward, as in tbe figure; then fit a 


ſheet of milled iron to the infide of the mantle, making 

it ſlant a little upward toward the back-part, at a ſmall 
diſtance above the new- erected maſonry, and extending 
within a few inches of the back - wall, as at A, fig. 4. 
By this conſtruction, all the air that enters into the 
chimney is made to paſs immediately above the fire, 


between it and the heated iron, upon which the flame 
acts with the greater force, as the back of the fire- 


lace is bent a little forward above the grate, and the 
Low is likewiſe reflected into the room with the greater 


force: at the ſame time, if the ſmoke is at any time 
beat down the chimney by a ſudden guſt of wind, it 
will be' catched by the ſheet of iron, -and prevented 


from coming into the room. If the fire-place be very 
wide between the one fide and the other, the new ma- 
ſonry may be carried quite up to the ſheet of iron on 
each of the ſides. „ t e 
3d, As every fire requires a conſtant ſucceſſion of 
freſh air, the tube for conveying this rarefied air to the 
higher regions of the atmoſphere muſt be of a ſufſi- 


cient fize to contain the whole of it, and allow it a 


ready paſſage ; otherwiſe a part of it will be forced to 
ſeek ſome other paſſage ; by which means the apart- 


ment in which the fire is placed will be conſtantly fill- 
ed with ſmoke. Every chimney, therefore, ought to 


have a degree of wideneſs ſufficient to carry off the 


whole of the ſmoke ariſing from the fire uſually burnt 


in it, otherwiſe the apartment will be almoſt conti- 
nually filled with ſmoke. This is a fault more com- 
mon at preſent than any of thoſe already mentioned, 
eſpecially ee towns, where the number of chim- 
neys in one wall is often ſo great that it is difficult to 


get a ſufficient ſpace for each. The molt obvious cure, 

where the ſituation admits of it, is to widen the chim- 

ney, by. opening a hole a — above the pgrate-thro? 
5 40 
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the back - wall of the chimney, a pin. little upward, 
and building on the outſide of the wall a ſmall chim- 
ney.open from that hole to the top of the building, as 
in fig. 5. where AB repreſents the new tube going 
through the wall at the opening at A, which will re- 
ceive the ſuperflponus ſmoke, and carry it off. This 
additional chimacy muſt always be carried as high as 
the other. But as there are many ſituations in which 


this method of cure would be impracticable, we muſt 


try every method for accelerating the aſcent of the 
ſmoke, (for the more quickly it aſcends, the more nar- 
row may the tube be); and with that view the chim- 


ney may be heightened at top, and contracted at bot- 


tom, ia any or all the various ways we have men- 
tioned. But if none of theſe methods prove effectual, 
let the chimney be built quite cloſe at the under part, 
leaving only as much room as is ſufficient to contain 
the grate, having a cover of metal fitted to that open- 
ing, which can be taken off or put on at pleaſure ; by 


Which the whole air that enters into the chimney is 


made to paſs through the fire like a furnace, and car- 
ries the ſmoke up it with great velocity. Theſe are 
well known in large towns by the name ſnoſe-chimneys: 
but as they occafion a prodigious waſte of. fuel without 
warming the room, and, unleſs attended with very 
great care, arein danger of ſetting the building on fire, 
they ought to be as much avoided as poſſible. But if 
neither this nor any of the other methods prove effec- 
tua}, the wall muſt either be taken down and rebuilt. 


in a proper manger, or the chimney abandoned as in- 


curable, As this is a defeQ more difficult to be reme - 
died than any other, we would ſtrongly recommend it 


to every builder to build his chimneys of a ſufficient 


width throughout: there is no danger of erring on 
this extreme, as it is eaſy to remedy. any defect that 
might ariſe from it. zq © by 
Ath, As the air which aſcends through the chimney 
continues nearly of an equal degree of heat to the top, 


the tube ſhould be of an equal degree of width at the 


top as at the botiom, as well as through the whole of 
its length. It ought not therefore to be made taper- 
ing gradually from the fire-place to the top, but to be 
ſuddenly contracted above the grate, as in fig. 6, from 
which it ought to be continued of an equal wideneſs 
throughout its whole length ; but if it is narrower at 
any one place than- another, it ought to be at the 
under part, immediately above the fire, for a very 
ſhort ſpace ; becauſe, as this is within reach of the 
hand, the ſoot can be cleaned from it as often as is 
necefſary ; ſo that when the other parts of the chim- 
ney are clogged with ſoot, they will not be narrower 
than this place is at that time. n 
5th, It ſeldom happens that a chimney can be car- 
ried quite ſtraight upwards: and it is an advantage 
that it is ſo, as they ought always to be bent a little. 
For if a chimney be ſtraight, and of a proper width 
to tranſmit the whole of the ſmoke and no more, it 
will not be ſufficient for that purpoſe, when there is a 
heavy fall of rain, or ſnow, or hai), with little wind; 
for the great drops will fall perpendicularly from the 
top to the bottom of. the chimney: and as they oc- 
cupy a conſiderable ſpace, the ſmoke will nat have 


room to aſcend; but muſt be forced down with the 


ſhower, and diſperſed in the apartment; whereas, if 
the chimney is bent, the rain falls upog ſome of the 
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fides, and glides gently down, without diſturbing the Smoke, 
aſcent of the ſmoke. The ſame inconvenience will be 


felt in a ftraight chimney, where it is ſo placed ag 
to be expoſed to winds, which ſometimes enter the 
top, and blow down with a ſadden puff; for if it be 
Rraight, the air meets with no-interruption till it de. 
ſcends into the chamber, and there diſperſes the ſmoke. 
bat if it be crooked, the deſcent of the wind will be 
obſtructed, its force broken, and the bad effects of it 
in a great meaſure prevented. Upon the whole, beat 
chimneys are always preferable to ſtraight ones. How. 
ever, a perpendicular chimney may be eafily cured by, 
ſome of the contrivances. after mentioned... - 1 4% 
Tbeſe are the moſt general defects ariſing from the 
ſtructure of the chimney itſelf, which SY reducible 
to the following cauſes: 1. Too little height; 2. Too 

reat wideneſs of the bottom of the chimney; 3. Too 
ittle width; 4. Unequal wideneſs between the top 
and bottom; and, 5. Straightneſs of the tube. We 
have pointed out the beſt methods of curing each of 
theſe defects; and, to finiſh our remarks on this gene- 
ral head, and give the reader a more perfect idea of 
the beſt form of conſtruction far a chimney, we have 
drawn two different ſections of one conſtructed on the 
juſteſt principles, in figures 6. and 7. the ſeveral parts 
of which appear ſo plain from the figures, and the 
reaſons for this conſtruction bave been al:cady ſo clearly 
aſſigned, that a very ſhort explanation will be ſufficient. . 
Fig. 6. repreſents a front-view of the ſire · place; ſup- 
poling the fore - part of the wall taken down, and the 
chimney laid bare from top to hottom; AB and DC, 


repreſenting the two ſides of the fire · place; and BC, 


the mantle, . being cut through, to ſhow the manner in 
which the aperture is ſuddenly contracted, immediate- 

ly above the fire within the mantle. 'The tube from 
the point E to the top ought to be of an equal wide - 
neſs, and bent in any direction that may be conve- 
nient. The two planes FF, repreſent the two fides of 
the fire-place, which ought to be as much ſloped in- 
ward towards the back as the form of the grate will 

admit of ; for the more they are. inclined, the more. 
powerfully will they reflect the heat into the apart- 

ment. Fig. 7. repreſents. a perpendicular ſection of 
the wall, through the middle of the chimney, to diſ- 
cover its ſhape, if viewed from a fide. And here it is 


to be obſerved, that it ought ever to be a rule to bring. 


the building at the under part of the chimney imme · 
mediately behind the grate, as far forward as poſſible, 
becauſe this throws more heat into the chamber than 
if it were placed farther back : but as the fore- part of 


the grate ought never to project beyond the inner edge 


of the mantle, care ſhould be taken to have the under 
part of the mantle wrought as thin as the nature of the 
materials will admit of, making it thicker towards the 
upper part, ſo as to ſlope inwards above the fire, as 
repreſented at B, fig. 7. To throw the heat outward,. 
let the upper part of the back of the fire-place be a 
little inclined outward, as at C; but aſter it is carried 
up 1n this manner a little higher than the mantle, let 
it be ſuddenly turned back as in the figure, the pro- 
jection above the mantle inclining backward in the 
ſame direction, being carried up to the top at an equal 
wideneſs the whole way. | — — 
Although it is neceſſary to have all chimneys pretty: 
wide, yet this on many occaſions is attended with in · 
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amoke- conveniences 2: for as they tranſmit a great quantity of end of which ſhould communicate with the external Smoke. 
heated air, too large a portion of that warm air which air, and the other communicate with the chamber in 

cel xx. ought to heat the chamber is carried off; and as it is any place near the grate, and as low down as poſſible, 


e 
24 . 7 


only when the fire is firſt kindled that the great quan- 
tity of groſs vapour is exhaled, which fills the chim- 
ney, and maketh a large tube neceſlary, if it were fo 
contrived as to contract or dilate at pleaſure, we might 
have our chimney of a ſufficient width to convey away 
the greateſt quantity of ſmoke that could ever have 
occaſion to paſs throvgh it, at the ſame time that we 
might never allow more air to paſs off at other times 


than was neceſſary to carry away the whole of the 


ſmoke, by which means a much ſmaller quantity of 
fuel would keep our apartment equally warm. This, 
we apprehend, might be accompliſhed by the follow- 
ing ſimple apparatus. Let a ſheet of milled iron be 
fixed at the upper part of the mamle, on the inſide, at 
B, in ſuch a manner as that, by means of a ſmall wire 
de, paſſing through a ſmall hole left for that pur- 
poſe in the fore-part of the chimney, it might be 
let down at pleaſure towards C, or drawn up towards 
B, ſo as to apply quite cloſe to the upper edge of the 
chimney between B and C. This would leave the 
tube of its full wideneſs when neceſſary, or cloſe it to 
any degree at pleaſure, with the greateſt eaſe (A.) It 
1s unneceſſary to add, that the plate at A, fig. 4. 
might be employed in the ſame manner, when it ſhould 
be found convenient. So much for what relates to 
the conſtruction of the chimney itſelf. We now proceed 
to conſider the ſecond. general cauſe of ſmoke, viz. 

II. Of ſmoky houſes proceeding from faults of other 
parts of the building, altogether independent of the 
ſtructure of the chimney itſelf. | | : 


Iſt, The firſt we ſhall mention is too great cloſe- 


neſs of the roam. Smoke, as ſhown above, is impel- 
ied up the chimney by the preſſure of the air entering 
at the fire-place and aſcending upwards ; but if freſh 
air is not admitted into the apartment in ſufficient 
quantities to ſupply the conſumption by the fire, the 
room will be quickly exhauſted, and the air in it be- 
come as light as the external air at the top of the 
chimney, ſo that the ſmoke will as readily be diſperſed 
into the chamber as through the chimney. But if any 
door or window is opened ſo as to admit plenty of 
free air, the ſmoke will be quickly diſpelled, and the 
proper circulation eſtabliſhed : the ſame effect will be 


produced by making a ſmall hole in ſome of the ſides 


of the room; but unlefs this be done with ſome judg- 
ment, it may frequently add to the diſeaſe, as it may 


concur with ſome of the other cauſes of ſmoky houſes, 


to be afterwards mentioned. A better method of re- 
medying this evil would be to have a ſmall hole made 
in the wall at the back of the chimney, and immedi- 
ately -underneath it: or a ſmall perforation, made in 
the wall in any other convenient manner; the one 


or trouble. 


gree of beat. 


through which- a conftant ſupply of air would be ad- 


miniſtered to the fire without the ſmalleſt inconvenience 
If this were practiſed, doors and windows 
might with ſafety be made much cloſer than at pre- 
ſent, and our apartments rendered equally warm and 
comfortable with a much ſmaller quantity of fuel than 
we-uſe at prefent. For as the fire, in the preſent 
mode of conſtructing chambers, is kept alive by a con- 
ſtant ſucceſſion of cold air from the doors, windows, 
and other crannies of the room, ruſhing towards the 
chimney in all directions, the air of the room, which, 
if not cooled by this means, would be quickly heated 
to a great degree, is conſtantly kept cold, in ſpite of 


the ſtrong heat of a blazing fire; which, at the ſame 


time that it ſcorches the parts of our body which are 
moſt expoſed to it, does not warm the parts which are 
turned from it; and we experience at the ſame time a 
burning heat and piercing cold, which js often produc- 


tive of the moſt diſagreeable effects. But if the fire 
were ſupplied with air in the manner above-mentioned, 


there would be leſs air drawn in through the crannies 
of the room, ſo that the air within would be ſoon 
warmed, and continue long ſo, even with a ſmall de- 
However improper this might be for 
people in perfect health, it might ſurely be of great 
uſe for thoſe who are in a weakly habit of body; eſpe- 
ciafly if eare were taken to carry off the foul air, by 
having a ſmall tube leading from the upper part of the 
room to the top of the houſe, through which the air, 
which had been rendered noxious by the ſmoke of 
candles or perſpiration, would be conveyed away, and 
a ſncceſſion of freſh air admitted from the tube near 
the fire-place, to ſupply that want. That the reader 
may more readily comprehend what is here meant, we 
have repreſented in fig. 6. a view of two ſmall tubes 
for this purpoſe, ſuppoſed to be laid open by taking 
away the boxing or inner coating of the wall which 
ought to cover them. Theſe are of wood, and mult 
not be above one inch in diameter. One end, g g,. 
goes quite through the outer wall of the houſe, and 


communicates with the open air, having a ſmall grate 


upon it to prevent vermin from entering. The other 
end, Y h, paſſes behind the two ſlabs, at the fide of 
the fire-place, and open in the inſide of the fire-place at 
i i, at which place they have each of them a ſmall bit 
of braſs fixed to them, being cloſed with two fliding 
doors exactly like thoſe that are uſed to cover the end 
of teleſcopes, by means of which more or leſs air may 
be admitted at pleaſure, 
2d, A ſecond cauſe of ſmoke is the wrong poſition of 


doors and windows with reſpect to the fire- places. 


As the ſmoke is impelled up the chimney by the 
40 Y 2 preſſure 


(a) If any one ſhould think, that the wire d would be a diſagreeable object in the middle of a chimney-piece, it 
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might eaſily be hid by a picture of any kind. The wire might be fixed to a ſmall braſs handle, moving freely upward 
and downward like that for a bell; only this ſhould have a long flit in the middle of it, with notches on each fide, 
to receive a pin placed in the middle of the ſlit, by means of which the wire might be lengthened or ſhortened at 


2 pleaſure. The whole of this apparatus is repreſented at fig. 16. where (a) repreſents the wire faſtened to the braſs 
5 plate; (2) a piece of braſs, raiſed a little, to ſerve as a handle. The ſlit in the middle is repreſented by the dark line, 
E having notches, ccc, at convenient diſtances, The pin 4 is fixed into the wall, but left at liberty to turn about with 
A caſe; and its head ftands up alittle, ſo as to be eafily turned with the finger and thumb, The body of this nail is 


made ſo thin in one direction, that when it is turned half round, it eaſily paſſes thro' the ſlit in the plate; but in the 
Other direction its diameter is greater, ſo thatwhen the plate is brought ſo as to have one of the notches oppoſite to the 
nal, and it-is then turned half round, it catches the plate ſo that it cannot be moved till the nail is again turned about. 
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Smoke. preſſure of the air, if that air is driven away from the 
Plate fire-place by any cauſe more powerful than the ſuQtion 
CCLXXI. occaſioned. by the fire, the ſmoke muſt alſo be drawn 
away with it, and follow the ſame direQions with that 

current of air; ſo that whatever tends to draw a cur- 

rent of air from the under-part of the chimney, will 

alſo tend to produce ſmoke in the houſe ; from whence 

it is eaſy to conceive how doors or windows may oc- 

caſion ſmoke' when the wind is in certain directions. 

Thus, ſuppoſe a chamber, A, B, C, D, fig. 8. having 

a door or window at E, another at F, and a fire-place 

at G; when the wind is in the direction D A or CB, 


the general current of air will occaſion a ſort of ſuction 


at the opening E, ſo that the air will be drawn from 
the chimney G towards E: and if the current be 
ſtrong, and the opening at E large, it will become 
more powerful than the ſuction of the chimney, and 
produce ſmoke in the apartment. If the window at F 
ſhould be opened in this caſe, it would not mend the 
matter; for any wind which ſhould enter at F, would 
be carried ſtraight out at the opening E, and the cur- 
rent of air would be drawn from the chimney as ſtrong 
as ever. If the window at E were ſhut, and that at F 
left open, and the wind ſtill continued in the ſame di- 
rection as before, the current of air ruſhing» paſt the 
window would have a tendency to draw the air of the 
room along with it, and occaſion ſmoke, but not ſo 
powerfully as if the window at E were open; but if 
the wind were in the direction D B, it would be very 
bad : but if it blew in the direction CA, the caſe 
| would be very much altered; for then a quantity of air 
being forced in at the opening F, and finding no ready 
| paſſage, it would be pent up in the chamber, and force 
itſelf up the chimney with violence. We omit men- 
tioning what would be the effect if the wind were in 
other directions, as it is imagined. theſe will be ſuffi- 
ciently obvious to every attentive obſerver.. It is only 
| neceſſary here to obſerve, that as doors or windows 
are ſeldom ſo exactly made, but they produce ſome ef- 
fe, as they always admit ſome air even when ſhut, 


and often occaſion ſmoke when the wind blows from a 


particular quarter ; and as workmen and others gene- 
rally apprebend, when houſes are troubled with ſmoke 
in this manner, that it is occaſioned. by ſome external 


cauſe, and apply their attention to cure it by altering . 


the top of the chimney, which never can produce the 
ſmalleſt ſervice in this caſe; we would recommend a 
more particular attention to be paid to the ſituation of 
doors and windows than is generally beſtowed ; eſpe- 
cially in ſuch ſituations where they are expoſed to any 
violent current of air in a particular direction, as in 
narrow lanes, or defiles of any ſort, where the wind, 
when in particular directions, is hurried along with a 
prodigious rapidity.. And, that the effects of different 
poſitions may be ſtill more obvious, we ſhall produce 
ſeveral other examples. ö 

Suppoſe a chamber, fig. 9. having a door at A, and 
two windows BC, with a fire-place D. If the wind 
came in the direction D A, and if the door tranſ- 
mitted as much or more air than was admitted at both 
the windows, a current of air would run from all parts 
of the chamber towards A, and therefore would have 
a tendency to occafion ſmoke : but if as much or more 
air came in at the windews than could get out at the 
&9or,, there. could. be no ſuch current; but, on the 
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. contrary, it would be forced up the chimney, and carry Smoke, 


fituation ; it is therefore of conſequence to attend to 


rooms, we ſhall now proceed to confider a more com- 


free of ſmoke, ag the general current of air would be 
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the ſmoke along with it: wherefore, in this fituation. —— 
a room might ſometimes be cured of ſmoke, by making 
the door as cloſe as poſſible; nothing could be more 
hurtful in this caſe than boring a hole in the door. 
But if the houſe was in ſuch a fituation as to be more 
frequently expoſed to a wind which came in the direc- 
tion of A D, it would run little riſk of being troubled, 
with ſmoke. Be | | 

Suppofe a room, fig. 0. having a door at A, and 
two windows B and C, with a fire-place D.. If the 
wind came in the direction CB or BC, and both the 
windows were open, it is evident that the ſmoke. would 
be drawn from the chimney by the ſtrong current of 
air paſſing through the room; or if the window upon 
which the wind came were cloſed, and the oppoſite one 
open, nearly the ſame effect would be produced: but 
if the window upon which the wind blew were open, 
and the oppoſite one and the door ſhut, the room would 
be immediately cleared of ſmoke entirely. In this 
ſituation, it is evident, that if the windows were badly 
made, ſo as to admit much air, it would tend to oc- 
caſion ſmoke, eſpecially if the door were in the ſame 


this circumſtance in a fituation fimilar to this. 


.- Having premiſed ſo much with regard to ſingle 


pound ftruQure. Thus, let fig. 11. repreſent a build- 
ing conſiſt ing of two chambers, K L, joined by a paſ- 
ſage. The chamber K having a door B communica- 
ting with the paſſage, a window F, and fire-place 
G; and that at L having a door C, another door or 
window D, the window. E, and fire-place H, the en- 
try to the whole being by the door A. Let us now 

conſider what would be the effect of the wind coming 
from different directions upon this building. And firſt, 
ſuppoſe the wind blew in the direction AM: If all the 
doors and windows were clofe ſhut, and very little air 
were admitted, there would be little riſk of ſmoke ; 
but as there would ſurely be ſome admitted through 
theſe different openings, there would be ſome chance 
that the chamber L would be troubled with ſmoke, 
becauſe ſome of the air which forced its paſſage thro” 
the chinks of the door A would paſs through the doors 
C and D, which might produce ſmoke in a ſmall de- 
gree. There would be little chance that the chamber 
K would ſmoke in this caſe; becauſe although there 
is a general ſuction through the paſſage from B to D, 
yet as it is in ſome meaſure interrupted by the cloſe 
door at C, it will be but ſmall; and as the wind is 
interrupted in its courſe by the wall of the paſſage, 
ſome of it will be forced through the chinks of the 
window F, which would more than counterbalance the 
effects of the other ſuction. But if the door D were 
open, both the chimneys would ſmoke; eſpecially if 
the doors B and C were open alſo, as the current would 
be then very ſtrong towards that point. But in all 
caſes the ſmoke of this houſe would be prevented by. 
keeping the door at D ſhut, and that at A open; but 
ik the houſe was in ſuch a ſituation as to be more ex- 
poſed to that wind than any other, it would be better 
to cloſe up the door D altogether. If the wind more 
commonly came from M towards A, it is more than 
probable that a houſe ſituated like this would be quite 


me greater riſk than L, as the ſuct ion might ſometimes be 
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towards the chimneys; but the chamber K would run 


drawn towards the window F; but if the door A were 
in the oppoſite fide of the paſſage, that inconvenience 
would be avoided alſo. If the more general current 
of air were from K towards L, this houſe behoved to 
be troubled with ſmoke, unleſs the windows were very 
cloſe ; but there would not be the ſmalleſt chance for 
that when it came from L towards K. 

We might now proceed to give more examples of 
this ſort : but as it wonld be impoſſible to enumerate 


all the variety of caſes-that might occur, it is imagined 


that theſe will be ſufficient to give the reader an idea 
of the manner.in which any building ought to be exa- 


mined in this reſpe& ; and he muſt be left to his own 


diſcretion to apply the principles. above explained to 


all the variety of caſes that may occur. In large com- 
plicated buildings, it no doubt requires a greater ex- 


tent of thought to combine all the various circumſtances 
together, and draw a general concluſion, than in ſmal- 
ler and more fimple ones; but if the following general 
rules are attended to, the complaints ariſing from this 
cauſe would be but few. 1, Avoid as much as may 
be long paſſages leading to very diftant parts of 'a 


building, as there is often a ſtrong current of air in 


theſe which helps to diſturb the free circulation of' air 
up the chimneys. 2d, Place the chimneys in general 
in that ſide of the apartment towards which the wind 
which in general prevails molt ia the fituation where 


| the houſe is placed blows. And, 3d, make as many, 


if not more, doors and windows (eſpecially ſuch as 
have occaſion to be moſt frequently open) on that fide 


of the building from- hence the moſt prevalent wind 
does come. 


III. The third general cauſe of ſmoke in houſes is 
the wrong poſition of the houſe with regard to exter- 


nal objects, which, by interrupting the courſe of the 


air, makes it aſſume various directions, and wheel about 


in eddies, ſo as to prevent it from aſcending with eaſe 
from the chimney · top, or beats it down into the room 


with violence. This is more ſeldom the cauſe of ſmoky 
houſes than either of the two before · mentioned; al- 
though it ſeems to be almoſt the only one attended to 


by the perſons who pretend to cure ſmoky houſes at 


preſent, as moſt of their remedies are adapted to re- 
move the diſorders ariſing from this cauſe alone. We 
ſhall briefly point out the ſeveral caſes in which this 
can occur, that every one may be enabled to judge for 
himſelf when theſe cures are proper or not. 


The air (as has been ſaid) is a fluid, and wind a 


current of that fluid; which, when driven along the 
ſurface of the earth, flows with a ſmooth and equal 
ſtream, unleſs when oppoſed by ſome object which in- 
terrupts its courſe z but when it meets with any object 


which directly oppoſes its courſe, it is in ſome meaſure 


puſhed back again, and made to ſpread on every ſide, 
till it meets with ſome open fide, towards which it 
flows with great impetuoſity. It is likewiſe a fluid of 
conſiderable gravity, and. therefore preſſes upon the 
ſurface of the carth with great force ;. fo that, when a- 
surrent of it flows along the ſurface of our globe, it 
has a tendency to move forward and preſs downward 
at the ſame time: from whence it happens, that when 
2 Current of air is forced over the top of any high ob- 


ject, the ſide of which deſcends perpendicularly down- 
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ward, the velocity of the current at firſt overcomes the Smoke. 
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pravity, and it flies a ſhort way over in that ditection; 
ut the power of gravity acting upon the under ſur- 
face, draws it downward, and in a ſhort time over- 
comes the impetus that it had to ruſh forward, and 
occaſions a ſort of eddy nearly fimilar to what we ſee 
among water behind a ſtone which interfupts the vio- 
lence of its currents. OY 

To illuſtrate this more plainly, let A B, fig. 12. re» 
preſent a part of a high building, near to which is a 
ſmaller one CD; and let the dotted line EF repreſent 


a current of air flowing with confiderable force in the 
direction FE. It is plain that it will flow ſtraight 


forward over the top of the ſmall building ; but when 


it meets with the large object, it will be interrupted in 


its courſe, and ſpread itſelf on every fide, as repreſented 
by the dotted lines GG, &c. at laft it will low towards 
that place through which it can eſcape with the great- 


elt eaſe. If the oppofing object be large, and has no 
opening through which it can iſſue near the ous: 


then it will aſcend to the top of it, and flow off in that 


direction, carrying the ſmoke which aſcends from the 


imall chimney C along with it: but if there is any 
opening below, either a ſtreet or lane, or any other 
paſſage that will admit the wind to paſs, then will the 


natural gravity of the air draw the general current 
downward to flow off through the lower paſſage; in 
which caſe, the ſmoke which ought to aſcend through 


the chimney C, meeting with a current of air oppo- 


ſing its paſſage, will not be at liberty to iſſue forth, 


but be forced back again into. the room from whence 


it proceeded, unleſs ſome contrivance is fallen upon to 
prevent it. | | 


Again, let A, fig. 13. repreſent a ſmall building at 
the fide of a gm rock B, and the wind coming in 
D; when the current of air comes to 


the direction 
the point D, being hurried forward with great velo- 
city, it goes a little forward, but ſoon deſcends down- 
ward, and gradually is reflected more and more in- 
ward, as repreſented by the dotted lines EE, &c, 


ſo that, deſcending downwards upon the top of the 


chimney A, the ſmoke is beat back again into the 


apartments. Thus it is that low bouſes, when conti- 


guous to high objects, are in danger of being diſturb- 
ed with ſmoke. If the contiguous obje& be not very 
high, the diſorder may be cured: by heightening the 


chimney of the low houſe ; but if it is very high, it 


will be neceſſary to cover the top of the chimney in 
ſuch a manner as to prevent the wind from entering it, 
at the ſame time that a paſſage is left at ſome of the 
fides through which the ſmoke may iſſue with freedom. 
Many are the contrivances which have been invented 


for this purpoſe, which are to be met with every- where; 


and as there is no difficulty in accompliſhing the de- 
fired end by an infinite variety, of methods, every one 
who needs ſuch a thing may pleaſe his own fancy in 
the choice. We have thought it unneceſſary to add 


any more but one kind of theſe, fig. 14. which will 


anſwer the end effeQually.. . 

It is evident that houſes ſituated near high hills, or 
thick woods, will be in ſome. meaſure expoſed to the 
ſame- inconvenience ; but it is likewiſe plain, that if a 
houſe. be. fituated upon. the. ſlope of a hill, as at F, 
fig. 13. it will not be in' any danger of ſmoke when the 


wind blows towards that fide of the hill upon which it 
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Smoke. js ſituated; for the current of air eoming over the 
place houle · top in the direction G H, is immediately changed 
CCLXXI, by the ſſope of the hill to the direction HC, which 
powerfully draws the ſmoke upward from the top of 
the chimney: But it is alſo evident, that a houſe in 
this fituation will be liable to ſmoke when the wind 
blows from the hill; for the current of 2 
downward in the direction C H, will beat downward 
on the chimney F, and prevent the ſmoke from aſcend - 
ing with freedom. But the effect will be much height · 
ened if the doors and windows are chiefly in the lower» 
molt fide of the houle. ; 3 
'Theſe are ſome of the moſt general cirenmſtances 
which prevent the free aſcent of ſmoke, ariſing from 
external objects: but there are many other leſſer 
cauſes which may at times oecaſion ſmoke, all of which 
it would be tedions here to enumerate; ſuch as, blaſts 
of air, refleted from the fides-of mountains, and co- 
ming down-valleys with great impetuoſity, occafiomngy 
in particular fituations, eddies or whirlwinds of different 
ſorts. Un ſhart, whatever in any meaſure diſturbs the 
free motion of the air, is in danger of producing ſud- 
den guſts, which may occaſion fmoke. Therefore, 
whoever builds in à ſituation which is not altogether 
ſree, may lay his account with having ſome ſudden guſts 
of ſmoke, unleſs he forms the top of his chimney fo as 
to obviate it. And there are ſome fituations fo much 
expoſed to-ſudden guſts of wind, ſometimes whirling 
round, ſometimes beat ſuddenly downward, or as ſud- 


denly carried up again, that it is difficult to guard 


againſt every danger. In theſe ſituations we would 
recommend ſomething of the form of what is repre- 
ſented at fig. 1:5. which would be proof againſt every 
wind whatever. SER | 
Having thus traced the cauſes of ſmoky houſes, and 
reduced them to diſtinct claſſes for the ſake of diſtinct - 
neſs; it is neceſſary, before we quit this ſubject, to 
obſerve, that in many caſes, two or more of theſe may 
be combined to augment the malady, and therefore it 
is neceſſary to have all theſe circumſtances in view in 
every particular caſe. It now only remains that we 
point out the ſeveral phenomena which may lead us to 
diſtinguiſh from which of theſe general cauſes the diſ- 
order complained of may proceed. And, : 
iſt, If it is owing to a fault in the conſtruQion of 
the chimney itſelf, it will ſmoke almoſt continually, 
eſpecially in calm weather. | ; | 
zd, If it does not ſmoke in calm weather, or only 
when the wind comes from ſome particular quarter, 
and can then be cured by opening ſome door or win- 
dow, the fault may be looked for in the diſtribution of 
the doors or windows of the houſe, The only caſe in 
which there is a difficulty to diſtinguiſh whether it is 
owing to the fault of the chimney or the houſe, is 
when it proceeds from too much cloſeneſs of the apart- 
ment. But this may be eaſily known by trying it in 
a calm : for if it proceeds from this cauſe, there will 
be no ſmoke in a perfect calm, if the doors are left 
open; whereas, if the defect proceeds from a fault in 
the chimney itſelf, it will full continue to ſmoke when 
calm, even when the doors are open. N 
3d, When the ſmoke is occaſioned by external cauſes, 
theſe can be generally ſeen; but it may be likewiſe 
known by this, that it deſcends in ſudden puffs with 
great violence at times, even when the doors and win- 


W 000.3. 


reduced to any of the foregoing heads. 
vented from aſcending with freedom, by having a ſmall 


the ſide of a higher one. To prevent this, it is ak 


- 2d, A chamber, is ſometimes filed with [moke, 


the caſe, it may be cured, on many occaſions, by ſet- 


forced into the chamber, till by degrees the whole 


dows are not altered. By attending to theſe few roles Spek- 
with care, there will be little danger of miſtaking the — 
cauſe from whence this diforder proceeds, | _ 
We ſhall-conclude theſe obſervations with a few re. 
marks on ſome particular caſes, which can hardly be 
And 20 
Aſt, It ſometimes happens that the ſmoke is pre- 


— 


part of the top of the chimney broke down, ſo as that 
ſome parts of it remain higher than others, which in 
ſome meaſure reduces it to the ftate of a chimney at 


ways proper to have the top of the chimney finiſhed 
with ſtones neatly cut, and firmly built. Ir is not to 
be doubted but that thoſe things which are placed up · 
on particular chimneys with a view to cure them of 
ſmoke, do often, from the ſame cauſe; hurt the neighs« 
bouring chimneys built in the ſame wall. 


whea a fire is kindled in a neighbouring chimney, and 
none in it, although there is no appearance of ſmoke 
when it has a fire burning in its own grate. This may 
ſometimes proceed from à ſmall hole breaking through 
the thin partition that divides the two chimneys from 
one another; and as ſmoke is a weighty body, which 
is only huoyed up by the warm air which paſſes thro! 

the fire, when it penetrates into the- cold chimney it 
naturally ſubſides, and comes down to the chamber 
with which the chimney communicates, when there is 
no fire to carry it off. But this diſeaſe is generally 
produced by the ſmoke entering at the top of che 
chimney, and deſcending downwards : if this laſt js 


ting a pretty high ſtone at the top of the chimney, as 
a diviſion between each two: but the ſureſt method, in 
all caſes, is to have a Tmoke-board exactly fitted into 
the chimney above the grate, which on all occaſions 
effe ctually prevents it. pe Ht 
3d, It frequently happens, that a chimney does not 
carry off the ſmoke well at firſt when the fire is kind- 
led, although there is not tbe ſmalleſt tendency to it 
at other times. This proceeds from the narrowneſs of 
the chimney ; for when the fire is kindled, the whole 
tube 1s filled with cold air,' as weighty as that in the 
apartment; and being expanded by the fire at the bot- 
tom, it endeavours to aſcend upward; but being pent 
in by the narrowneſs of the tube, and preſſed 55 the 
column of cold air above it, it is ſome time before it 
can wholly overcome that reſiſtance, and ſome of it is 


chimney is heated, and then it vents quite well; -1f 
the ſmoke produced by this means is not very trouble- 
ſome, it may be borne with; but if it be extremely 
diſagreeable, it may be cured by having a large ſheet 
of milled iron, large enough to reach between the two 
ſides of the fire-place, and as deep as to reach from 
the mantle to the prate, or lower, which might by any 
contrivance be hung up before the fire at that time to 
act in ſome meaſure as a ſmoke-chimney, This would 
quickly make the fire burn, and carry off the ſmoke 
entirely. After that is effected, it might then be re- 

moved t ll another occaſion. io 
SMOKE -Farthings. The pentecoſtals, or cuſtomary 
oblations offered by the diſperſed inhabitants within a 
dioceſe when they made their proceſſion to the mother- 
NE | cathedral 
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«ke cathedral church, came by degrees into à ſtanding an- 

"| nual-rent, called ſmoke-farthingr. 5 

gmollet. SMORE-Silver. Lands were holden in ſome places 

—— by the payment of the ſum of 6d. yearly to the ſheriff, 
called ſmoke-ſilver. Pat. 4. Edw. VI. Smoke-filver 


yers pariſhes as a modus in lieu of tithe- wood: and in 
ſme manors formerly belonging to religious houſes, 
there is ſtill paid as appendant to the ſaid manors, the 
ancient Peter-pence, by the name of /mate-money. 
Twiſd. Hiſt. vindicat. 717.—The biſhop of London, 
anno 1444, iſſued out his commiſſion, Ad levandum le 
ſmoke-farthings, &c. _ 
SMOLENSEO, a large and ſtrong town of Ruſſia, 
and capital of a palatinate of the ſame name, with a 
caſtle, ſeated on a mountain, and a bifhop's ſee. It is 
ſtrong by its ſituation, being in the middle of a wood, 
and ſurrounded by almoſt inacceſſible mofintains. It 
| has been taken and retaken ſeveral times by the Poles 
and Ruſſians; but theſe laſt have bad poſſeſſion of it 
ever ſince the year 1687. It is ſeated on the river 


welt of Moſcow. E. Hong: $3: 15. N. Lat. 56. 10. 
$MOLENSKO, a duchy and palatinate of Ruſſia, 
bounded on the north by Biela, on the caſt by the du- 
chy of Moſcow, on the ſouth by that of Scveria and 
the palatinate of Meiſlaw, and on the weſt by the ſame 
palatinate and by that of Witepſk, It is full of fo- 
reſts and mountains; and the capital town is of the 
ſane nam... oro ca, . 
SMOLLET (Dr Tobias), was born in Scotland in 
the year 1720, and in the early part of his life ſerved 
as a ſurgeon's mate in the navy. The incidents that 
befel him during his continuance in this capacity ſer- 
ved a8 a foundation for one of the molt entertaining 
novels in the Engliſh tongue, 'The Adventures of Ro- 
deric Random, 2 vols, 12 mo; a book which ſtill con- 
tiaues to have a moſt extenſive ſale, and firſt eftabliſh- 
ed the Doctor's reputation. All the firſt volume, and 
the beginning of the ſecond, appears to conſiſt of real 
incident and character, though certainly a good deal 
heightened. and diſguiſed, The Judge bis grandfa- 
ther, Crab and Potion the two apothecaries, and 
Squire Gawkey, were characters well known in that 
part of the kingdom where the ſcene was laid. Cap» 
tains Oakhum and Whiffle, Doctors Mackſhane and: 
Morgan, were alſo ſaid to be real perſonages; but their 
vames we have either never learnt, or have now for» 
gotten, A bookbinder and barber long eagerly eon - 
tended for being ſhadowed under the name of Strap. 
The DoQor ſeems to have enjoyed a peculiar fclicity 
in deſcribing ſea- characters, particularly the officers 
and ſailors of the navy, His Trunnion, Hatchway, 
and Pipes, are highly-finiſhed originals; but what ex- 
cceds them all, and perhaps equals any character that 
has yet been painted by the bappieſt genius of ancient 
or modern times, is his Lieutenant Bowling. This is 
indeed nature itſelf; original, unique, and ſui generit. 
[t is ſurpriſing that, notwithſtanding Dr Smollet was 
ſo very ſucceſsful in hitting off original characters in 
narratuon, he could never ſuceeed in the drama. Very 
early in life, he wrote a tragedy intitled The Regicide, 
founded on the ſtory of the affaſſination of James I. of 
Scotland; which, with all his intereſt and addreſs, he 
never could get repreſented on the Rage, He after- 
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and ſmoke-penny are to be paid to the miniſters of di- 


Nieper, near the frontiers of Lithuania, 188 miles ſouth- 


E 


wards publiſhed it by ſubſeription; with what ſucceſs Smollet. 


we cannot now recollect: but we are much miſtaken 
if he has not alluded to ſome of his own theatrical oe- 
currences, in the ſtory of Melopoyne, in Roderick 
Random. | | | | 

By the publication of that work the Doctor had ac- 
quired ſo great a reputation, that hence forth a certain 
degree of ſucceſs was inſured to every thing known or 


| ſuſpeRed to proceed from his hand, In the courſe of 


a few years, The Adventures of Peregrine Pickle ap- 
peared; a work of great ingenuity and contrivance in 


the compoſition, and in which an uncommon degree 


of erudition is diſplayed, particularly in the deſcrip- 
tion of the entertainment given by the Republican 
Doctor, after the manner of the ancients. Under this 
perſonage the late Dr Akenſide, author of a famous 
poem intitled The Pleaſures of Imagination, is ſuppo- 
fed to be typified ; and it would be difficult to deter- 
mine whether profound learning or genuine humour 
predominate moſt in this epiſode. Another epiſode of 
The Adventuxes of a Lady of Quality, likewiſe inſert- 
ed in this work, contributed greatly to its ſucceſs, and 
is indeed admirably well executed; the materials, it is 
N 8 lady herſelf (the celebrated lady Fane). fur-- 
.MIined, : | G4 
Theſe were not the only original compoſitions of 
this ſtamp with which the or has favoured the 
public. Ferdinand Count Fathom and Sir Lancelot 
Greaves, are ſtill in the liſt of what may be called read 
ing novels, and have gone through ſeveral editions; but 
there is no, injuſtice in placing them in a rank far be- 
low the former. No doubt invention, character, com- 


poſition, and contrivance, are to be found in both; 


but then ſituatious are deſcribed which are hardly poſ- 
ſible, and characters are painted which, if not altoge- 
ther unexampled, are at leaſt ineompatible with modern - 
manners; and which ought not to be, as the ſcenes are 
laid in modern times. | 10 

The laſt work which we. believe the Doctor pub- 
liſhed, was of- much the ſame ſpecies, but caſt into a 
different form The Expedition of Humphrey Clinker. 
It conſiſts of a ſeries of letters, written by different per- 
ſons to their reſpective correſpondents. He has here 
carefully. avoided the faults which may be juſtly char- 
ged to his two former productions. Here are no ex- 
travagant characters nor unnatural ſituations. On the 
contrary, an admirable.knowledge of life and manners 
is diſplayed; and moſt uſeful leſſons are given appli- 
cable to intereſting, but to very common ſituations. 

It appears from Roderick Random, that Mr Smol- 
let was at the fiege of Carthegena; of which expedi- 


tion he gives a faithful, though no very pleaſing ac- 


count. Soon after his return he muſt have taken his 
degree of Doctor of Phyfic, though we have not been 
able to learn at what time and at what place. It is 
ſaid chat, before he took a houſe at Chelſea, he at- 
tempted to ſettle as practitioner of phyſic at Bath; 
and with that view wrote a treatiſe on the waters— 
but was unſucceſsful, chiefly becauſe he could not ren- 
der himſelf agreeable to the women, whoſe favour is 
certainly of great conſequence to all candidates for 
eminence, whether in medicine or divinity. This, how» - 
ever, was a little extraordinary; for thoſe who remem- 
bered Dr Smollet at that time, cannot but acknow- 
ledge that he was as graceful and handſome a man as- 


any. 
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Smollet. any of the age he lived in; beſides, there was a certain 
dignity in his air and manner which could not but 1n- 
ſpire reſpe& wherever he appeared. Perhaps he was 
too ſoon diſcouraged; in all probability, had he per- 
ſevered, a man of his great learning, profound ſaga- 
city, and intenſe application, beſides being endued with 
every other external as well as internal accompliſhment, 
muſt have at laſt ſucceeded, and, had he attained to 
common old age, been at the head of his profeſſion. 
Abandoning pbyfic altogether as a profeſſion, he 
fixed his reſidence at Chelſea, and turned his thoughts 
tentirely to writing. Yet, as an author, he was not 
near ſo ſucceſsful as his happy genius and acknowled- 
ged merit certainly deſerved. He never acquired a 
patron among the great, who by his favour or benefi- 
cence relieved him from the neceſſity of writing for a 
ſubſiſtence. The truth is, Dr Smollet poſſeſſed a lofti- 
neſs and elevation of ſentiment and character which 
appears to have diſqualified him for currying favour 
among thoſe who were able to confer favours. It 
would be wrong to call this diſpoſition of his pride or 
'haughtineſs; for to his equals and inferiors he was ever 
polite, friendly, and generous. Bookſellers may there- 
fore be ſaid to have been his only patrons; and from 
them he had conſtant employment in tranſlating, com- 
-piling, and reviewing. He tranſlated Gil. Blas and 
Don Quixote, both ſo (happily, that all the former 
'tranſ)ations of theſe excellent productions of genius are 


in a fair way of being ſuperſeded by his. His name 


[likewiſe appears to a tranſlation of Voltaire's Proſe 
Works: but little of it was done by his own hand; he 


only reviſed it, and added a few notes. He was con- FE 
. abridging the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory, great part 


cerned in a great variety of compilations. His Hi- 
ſtory of England was the principal work of that kind, 
It had a moſt extenſive ſale; and the Doctor is ſaid to 
have received 2000l. for writing it and the continua- 
tion. 
In the year 1755 he ſet on foot the Critical Review 
and continued the principal manager of it till he went 
abroad for the firſt time in the year 1763. To ſpeak 
3mpartially, he was, perhaps, too acrimonious ſome- 
times in the conduct of that work. Having, in par- 
ticular, made ſome very ſevere ſtrictures on a pamphlet 
publiſhed by Admiral Knowles, as well as on the wri- 
ter's character, the latter commenced a proſecution 
againſt the printer, declaring, it was ſaid, he only want- 
ed to know the author, that, if a gentleman, he might 
obtain the ſatisfaction of a gentleman from him. In 
this affair the Doctor behaved with great ſpirit. Juſt 
as ſentence was going to be pronounced againſt the 
printer, he came into court, avowed himſelf the author 
of the ſtrictures in queſtion, and declared himſelf ready 
to give the Admiral any ſatisfaction he choſe. . Upon 
this, the Admiral began a freſh action againſt the Doc- 
tor, who was found guilty, fined 100]. and condemned 
to three months impriſonment in the King's Bench. 
It is there he is {aid to have written the Adventures of 
Sir Lancelot Greaves ; in which he has deſcribed ſome 
remarkable characters, then his fellow-priſoners. 
When lord Bute was called to the chief adminiſtra- 


tion of affairs, he was prevailed upon to write in de- 


fence of that nobleman's meaſures; which he did in a 
weekly paper, called the Briton. This gave riſe to 
the famous North- Briton ; wherein, according to the 


opinion of the public, he was rather baffled. The truth 
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quiet. You knew and pitied my fituation, traduced 


„ - 7 o.. 
is, the Dactor did not ſeem to poſſeſs the talents nei 30, 
ceſſary for political altercation. ' He wanted temper —— 


and coolneſs; and his friends accuſed his patron of ha. 
ving denied him the neceſſary information, and eren 
neglected the fulfilling. of ſome of his other engage. 
ments with him. Be that as it will, the Doctor is ſaid 
not to have forgotten him in his ſubſequent performs 
ances. | . 
His conſtitution being at laſt greatly impaired by a 
ſedentary life and 2 4 ts Roth, 10 
went abroad for his health in the year 1763. He 
wrote an accouut of his travels in a Series of Letters 
to ſome friends, which were afterwards publiſhed in 
two volumes 8vo. During all that time he appears 
to have laboured under a conſtant fit of chagrin. - But 
the ſtate of his mind will be beſt learnt from himſelf, 
Thus he writes in his firſt letter: “ In gratifying your 
curioſity, I ſhall find ſome amuſement to beguile the 
tedious hours; which, without ſome ſuch . e 
would be rendered inſupportable by diſtemper and dif. 


by malice, perſecuted by faction, abandoned by falſe 
patrons, and overwhelmed by the ſenſe of a domeſtic 
calamity, which it was not in the power of fortune to 
repair,” By this domeſtic calamity he means the loſs 
of his only child, a daughter, whom he loved with the 
tendereſt affection. The Doctor lived to return to his 
native country : but his health continuing to decline, 
and meeting with freſh mortifications and diſappoint- 
ments, he went back to Italy, where he died in OQo- 
ber the 21ſt 1771, having been born in the year 1720. 
He was employed, during the laſt years of his life, in 


of which he had originally written himſelf, particular- 
ly the hiſtories of France, Italy, and Germany. 

It would be needleſs to expatiate on the charaRer 
of a man ſo well known as Dr Smollet, who has, be- 
ſides, given ſo many ſtrictures of his own character and 
manner of living in his writings, particularly in Hum- 
phrey Clinker; where he appears under the appellation 
of Mr Serle, and has an interview with Mr Bramble; 
and his manner of living is deſcribed in another letter, 
where young Melford is ſuppoſed to dine with him at 
his houſe in Chelſea. No doubt, he made a great deal 
of money by his connections with the bookſellers; and 
had he been a rigid ceconomiſt, or endued with the gift 
of retention, (an expreſſion of his own), he might have 
lived and died very independent. However, to do ju- 
ſtice to his memory, his difficulties, whatever they were, 
rst not from extravagance or want of economy. 

e was hoſpitable, but not oftentatiouſly ſo; and his 
table was plentiful, but not extravagant. No doubt he 
had his failings ; but Kill it would be difficult to name 
a man who was ſo reſpeQable for the qualities of bis 
head, or more amiable for the virtues of his heart. 

SMUGGLERS, in law, thoſe perſons who conceal 
or run prohibited goods, or goods that have not paid 
bis majcſty's cuſtoms. ERS 00 | 
SMD is reſtrained by a great variety of ſta. 
totes, which infli& pecuniary penalties and ſeizure of 
the goods for clandeſtine ſmuggling ; and affix the. 
guilt of felony, with tranſportation for ſeven years, 
upon more open, daring, and avowed practices: but 
the laſt of them, 19 Geo. II. c. 34. is for this pur. 
poſe i»/iar omnium ; for it makes all forcible a of 

dee names . e | g- 


a, 
lers 


— 


smut, 
Smyrna. 


ſitive 
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ſmuggling, carried en in defiance of the laws, or even 
in diſguiſe to evade them, felony without benefit of 


clergy : enaQing, that if three, or more perſons ſhall 


aſſemble, with fire-arms or other offenfive weapons, to 
aſſiſt in the illegal exportation or importation of goods, 
or in reſcuing the ſame after ſeizure, or in reſcuing of- 
fenders in cuſtody for ſuch offences; or ſhall paſs with 
ſuch goods in diſguiſe; or ſhall wound, ſhoot at, or aſ- 
ſault any officers of the revenue when in the execution 
of their duty; ſuch perſons ſhall be felons, without the 
benefit of clergy. As to that branch of the flatute 
which required any perſon, charged upon oath as a 
ſmuggler, under pain of death, to ſurrender himſelf 
upon proclamation, it ſeems to be expired; as the ſub- 
ſequent ſtatutes, which continue the original act to the 


preſent time, do in terms continue only ſo much of the 
ſaid act as relates to the puniſhment of the offenders, 


and not to the extraordinary method of apprehending or 
cauſing tem ta ſurrender: and for offences of this po- 
es, where puniſhment (though neceſſary) is 
rendered ſo by the laws themſelves, which, by impofing- 
high duties on commodities, increaſe the temptation to 


evade them, we cannot ſurely be too cautious in inflic- 


ting the penalty of death, , _ 7 
SMUT), in huſbandry, a diſeaſe in corn, when the 
grains, inſtead of being filled with flour, are full of a 


ſtinking black powder. 


As to the cauſe of this diſtemperature, ſome have 
attributed it to exceſſive rankneſs, or fatneſs of the 


ſoil; to the manuring the land with rotten vegetables; 


and to the ſowing ſmutty ſeed. Mr Bradley thinks it 18 
owing to the ſame cauſe with a blight, viz. to multi- 
tudes of inſets. But Mr Tull is convinced from expe- 
riment, that it is cauſed by too much moiſture ; for 
planting ſeveral plants of corn in troughs of very moiſt 
earth, they all produced ſmutty ears, while very few 
ſuch were found in the field from whence theſe plants 
were taken, | CO del 
There are two remedies for the ſmut, recommended 
by writers on huſbandry, viz. ſteeping the ſeed in ſalt 


| brine, and changing the. ſeed. 


As to the ſteeping of ſeed, when wheat is intended 
for drilling, it muſt be ſoaked in a brine of pure ſalt, 
diffolved in water, ſince urine is found to be highly pre- 


judicial. The moſt expeditious way of bringing wheat 


for drilling, is to lay it in a heap, and waſh it with a 
ſtrong brine ſprinkled on it, ſtirring it up with a ſho- 
vel, that it may be all equally brined, or wetted with 
it; after this, ſift on ſome fine lime all over the ſurface, 
and ftir it up, till ſifting on more in the ſame manner 
till the wbole is duſted with lime, it will then be ſoon 
dry enough to be drilled without further trouble. It 
muſt be quicklime in its full ſtreugth that is uſed on 
this occafion. | 5 I 

The bread made of Tmutty corn is very pernicious, 
acting as a narcotic, and occaſioning not only ſleepi- 
neſs, but vertigoes, and even convulſions. 


SMVRNa, a ſea - port town of Turkey in Aſia, and 


- one of the largeſt and richeſt cities of the Levant. 


The goodneſs of the harbour has cauſed it to be re- 


built ſeveral times, after being deſtroyed by earth- 


quakes. It is the rendezvous of merchants from al- 
moſt all parts of the world, and the magazines of their 
merchandizes. Some time ago it was thought to con- 


* I N Turks, 10, 00 Greeks, 1800 Jews, 200 
V OL. X. | 
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Armenians, and 200 Franks. The Turks have 19 


moſques, the Greeks 2 churches, the Jews 8 ſyna- 


gogues, the Armenians 1 church, and the Latins 3 
convents. There are three biſhops; one Greek, ano- 
ther Latin, and the third Armenian. The ftreets are 
more open, better paved, and the houſes better built, 
than in other towns of the continent. 'I he ſtreet of the 
Franks is the fineſt in Smyrna, and lies all along the 
harbour. It is 8 days journey from Conſtantinople by 
land, 25 days from Aleppo by the caravans, 6 from 
Cogna, 7 from Cataya, and 6 from Satalia. The ca- 


Smyrna. 
. 
Sniggling. 


ravans of Perſia often bring 2000 bales of ſilk in a 
year, beſides drugs and cloths., The other commodi- 


ties brought here, are thread made of goats hair, cot- 


ton yarn, cotton in bags, nut galls, wax, ſcammony, 


rhubarb, opium, aloes, tutty, galbanum, gum- arabic, 
gum-tragacanth, gum-· ammoniac, frankincenſe, ze- 
doary, and all ſorts of carpets. All the trade paſſes 


through the hands of the Jews, and they ſeem to have 


better capacities for trade than other merchants. The 
Engliſh and Dutch faQories have Proteſtant chapels, 
and taverus are as open here as in Europe. The for- 
tifications conſiſt in a- fort, a caſtle, a mountain, and 


an old citadel. In the year 1778, it was almoſt totally 


deftroyed by an earthquake and fire. 
SNAFFLE, in the manege, is a very ſlender bit- 
mouth without any branches, much uſed in England; 

the true bridles being reſerved for war. ; 
_ SNAIL, in zoology. See HELIX and Limarx. 
SNAKE, in zoology. See AnGuis. _ | 
Method of Preſerving SNAxeEs. When the ſnake is 


killed, it muſt firſt be waſhed clean, and freed from 


all filth and naſtineſs; then it is to be put into a glaſs 
of a proper ſize, the tail firſt, and afterwards the reft 
of the body, winding it in ſpiral aſcending circles, and 
diſpoſing the back, which is alway the moſt beautiful, 
outwardly, A thread, connected to a ſmall glaſs 
bead, is, by the help of a needle, to be paſſed thro? 
the upper jaw from within outwardly, and then thro? 
the cork of the bottle, where it muſt be faſtened ; 
by this means the head will be drawn into a natural 


poſture, and the mouth kept open by the bead, 


whereby the teeth, &c. will be diſcovered : the glaſs 


is then to be filled with rum, and the cork ſealed 
down to prevent its exhalation. A label, containing 
the name and properties of the ſnake, is then to be 


affixed to the wax over the cork ; and in this manner 


the ſnake will make a beautiful appearance, and may 
be thus preſerved a great number of years ; ner will 
the ſpirits impair or change the luſtre of its colours. 
 SNAKE-Roet, in botany. See PoLYGALA. + 
 SnakE-#eed, in botany. See PoLyGoNnuM. 
SNAPEDRAGON, in botany. See AnTirRra- 
NUM... „„ ER 
- SNEEZING, a convulfive motion of the muſcles 
of the breaſt, whereby the air is expelled from the 
noſe with much vehemence and noiſe. It is cauſed by 
the irritation of the upper membrane of the noſe, oc- 
caſioned by acrid ſubſtances floating in the air, or by 
medicines called fernutatory. See Mepicine, n* 220. 
SNIGGLING, a method of fiſhing for eels, chiefly 
uſed in the day-time, when they are found to ab- 
ſcond themſelves near wears, mills, or flood-gates. 
It is performed thus: Take a ſtrong line and hook, 
baited with a garden-worm, and obſerving the holes 
eee 40 Z where 
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Snow. 


ing of the vapours in the atmoſphere. 
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where the eels lie hid, thruſt your bait into them 
by help of a ſtick ; and if there be any, you ſhall 
be ſure to have a bite; and may, if your tackling hold, 
get the largeſt of eels. | | 
SNIPE, in ornithology. 


See ScororAx and 
Suoorix G. | 


* - Theſe birds are eafily taken, by means of lime-twigs; 


in this manner. Take 50 or 60 birchen-twigs, and 
lime them all very well together; take theſe out into 
places where there are ſnipes, and having found the 
places which they moſt frequent, which may be ſeen 
by their dong, ſet the twigs in theſe places, at about 
a yard diſtance one from another. Other places, are 
thoſe where the water lies open in hard froſty and 
ſnowy weather : in theſe places alſo, and where-ever 
they are ſaſpected to come to feed, Jet more lime- 
twigs be placed in the fame manner. 'The twigs are 
not to be placed perpendicularly in the ground, but 
floping, fome one way, fome another ; the ſportſman 


is then to retire to a diſtance, and watch the coming 


of the birds to theſe places, When they fly to them, 
they naturally take a ſweep round the earth, and by 
this means they will almoſt always be caught by one or 
other of the twigs. When a firit ſnipe is taken, the 
ſportſman is not to run to take it up, for it will feed 
with the twig under its wings, and this will be a 
means of bringing down more of them to the place. 
When three or four are taken, they may be taken up, 
only leaving one faſt to entice others: and thus the 
ſport may be continued, as long as there are any birds 
of this kind about the place. It may be very proper, 
when the twips are planted, to go about, and beat 
all the open and watery places near, that they may 


be raiſed from thepce, and fly to thoſe places where 


the twigs are placed to receive them. 1335 
SNORING, in medicine, otherwiſe called rhencos 
or ftertor, is a ſound like that of the cerchnon, but 
greater and more manifeſt, A ſlertor is that ſound 
which is ſuppoſed to be made betwixt the palate and 
noſtrils, by perſons aſleep; cerchon, or cerchnon, is that 
bubbling noiſe which is made in reſpiration, from the 
larynx, or the aſpera arteria. Theſe affections are owing 
to a weakneſs of nature. 8 | 
SNOW, a well-known meteor, formed by the freez- 
It differs from 
hail and hoar - froſt in being as it were cryſtallized, 
which they are not. This appears on examination of 
a flake of ſnow by a mapnifying glaſs; when the 
whole of it will appear to be compoſed of fine ſhining 
ſpicula diverging like rays from a centre. As the 
flakes fall down through the atmoſphere; they are 
continually joined by more of theſe radiated ſpicula, 
and thus increaſe in bulk like the drops of rain or 
hailſtones. Dr Grew, in a diſcourſe of the nature of 
ſnow, obſerves, that many parts thereof are of a re- 
gular figure, for the moſt part ſo many little rowels or 
itars of ſix points, and are as perfect and tranſparent 
ice as any we ſee on a pond, &c. Upon each of theſe 
points are other collateral points, fet at the ſame 
angles as the main poiats themſelves :. among which 
there are divers other irregular, which are chiefly 


broken points, and fragments of the regular ones. 


Others alſo, by various winds, ſeem to have been 
thawed, and froze again into irregular cluſters ; ſo that 
it ſeems as if the whole body of ſnow were an infinite 
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maſs of icicles irregularly figured. That is, a eloud Son, 
of vapours being gathered into drops, the faid drop 


forth worth deſcend; upon which deſcent, meeting with 
n freezing air as they paſs through a colder region, 
each drop is immediately frozen into an icicle, ſhootin 

itſelf forth into ſeveral points; but theſe ſtill continu. 
ing their deſcent, and meeting with fome intermitting 
gales of warmer air, or in their continual waftage to 


and fro touching upon each other, ſome of them are 


a little thawed, blunted, and again froze into cluſters, 
or intangled fo as to fall down in what we call fates, 


The ligbtnefs of ſnow, although it is firm ice, is 
owing to the excefs of its ſurface, in compariſqn to 
the matter contained under it; as gold itfelf may be 
extended in ſurface, till it will ride upon the leaſt: 


breath of aĩr. 


According t6 'Signivr Bereatia,” elodds: of ſhow: 
differ in nothing from clouds of rain, but in the cir-. 


cumſtance of cold that freezes them. Both the re- 


gular diffuſion of the ſnow, and the regularity of the 


ſtructure of its parts (particularly ſome figures of ſnow 
or hail which fall about Turin, and which he calls 
roſette) ſhow that clouds of ſnow are acted upon by 
ſome uniform cauſe like electricity; and he endeavours 


to ſhow how electricity is capable of forming theſe 
figures. He was confirmed in his conjectures by ob- 


ſerving, that his apparatus for obſerving the electricity 


of the atmoſphere never failed to be eleQrified by 


ſnow as well as rain. Profeſſor Winthrop ſometimes 


found his apparatus electrified by ſnow when driven 


about by the wind though it had not been affected by 
it when the ſnow-itſelf was falling. A more intenſe 
electricity, according to Beccaria, unites the particles 


of hail more cloſely than the more moderate electricity 


does thoſe of ſnow, in the ſame manner as we ſee that 
the drops of rain which fall from thunder-clouds are 
larger than thoſe which fall from others, though the 
former deſcend through a leſs ſpace, | | 

In the northern countries, the ground is covered 
with ſnow for ſeveral months; which proves exceed- 
ingly favourable for vegetation, by preſerving the plants 
from thoſe intenſe froſts which are common in ſuch- 
countries, and which would certainly deftroy them. 
Bartholin afcribes great virtues to ſnow-water, but 
experience does not feem to warrant his aſſertions. 
Snow or ice-water is always deprived of its fixed air; 


and thoſe nations who live among the Alps, and uſe. 


it for their conſtant drink, are ſubje& to affections of 
the throat, which are thought to be occaſioned by it. 
From ſome late experiments on the quantity of wa- 


ter yielded by ſnow, it appears that the latter gives 
only about one-tenth of its bulk. 3 


Snow, in ſea- affairs, is generally the largeſt of alj 
two-maſted veſſels employed by Europeans, and the 
moſt convenient for navigation. | 2 R> 

The fails and rigging on the main-maſt and fore- 
mait of a ſnow are exactly ſimilar to thoſe on the ſame. 


mats in a ſhip ; only that there is a ſmall maſt behind 


the main-· maſt of the former, which carrics.a ſail near- 


ly reſembling the mizen of a ſhip... The foot of this 


maſt is fixed on a block of wood on the quarter deck 
abaft the main-maſt ;. and the head of it is attached 


to the after-top of the main-top. The ſail which is 
called the zry-ſail is extended from its maſt towards 


When- 


the Kern. of the veſſel 
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When the Hoope of war are rigged as ſnows, they 
are furniſhed with a horſe, which anſwers the purpoſe 
of the try-ſail maſt, the fore-part of the ſail being at- 
tached by rings to the ſaid horſe, in different places 
of its height. 9 7 
SNOWDON- niit, the name of a mountain in 
Caernarvonſhire in Wales, generally thought to be the 
bigheſt in Britain; though ſome have been of opi- 
nion that its height is equalled, or even exceeded, by 
mountains in the Highlands of Scotland. The moun- 
taia is ſurrounded by many others, called in the Welſh 
language Grib Coch, Crib y Diſtill, Lliweddy yr Ar- 
ran, &C. 17 5 | 

According to Mr Pennant *, this mountainous 
tract yields ſcarcely any corn. Its produce is cattle 
and ſheep; which, during ſummer, keep very high in 
the mountains, followed by their owners with their fa- 
milies, who reſide during that ſeaſon in havodtys, or 
ce ſummer dairy-houſes, as the farmers in the Swiſs 
Alps do in their ſeznes. Theſe houſes conſiſt of a long 


low room, with a hole at one end to let out the ſmoke _ 


from the fire which is made beneath. Their furniture 
is very ſimple; ſtones are ſubſtituted for ſtools, and 
their beds are of hay, ranged along the ſides. They 
manufacture their own cloaths, and dye them with the 
| lichen omphaloides and lichen parietinus, moſſes collec- 
ted from the rocks. During ſummer the men paſs their 
time in tending their herds, or in making hay, &c. 
and the women 1n milking, or making butter and cheeſe. 
For their own uſe they milk both ewes and goats, and 
make cheeſe of the milk. Their diet conſiſts of milk, 
cheeſe, and butter; and their ordinary drink is whey, 
though they have, by way of reſerve, a few bottles of 
very {ſtrong beer, which they uſe as a cordial when 

ſick. They are people of good underſtanding, wary, 
and circumſpe& ; tall, thin, and of firong conſtitu- 
tions. In the winter-time they deſcend into the her: 


aref, or e old dwelling,” where they paſs their time 


10 inactivity; 172 ; * 5 

The view ſrom the higheſt peak of Snowdon is very 
extenſive. From henee Mr Pennant ſaw the county of 
Cheſter, the high hills of Yorkſhire, part of the north 
of England, Scotland, and Ireland; a plain view of the 
iſle of Man; and that of Angleſea appeared like a map 
extended under his feet, with every rivulet viſible. Our 
author took much pains to have this view to advantage; 

ſat up at a farm on the weſt till about 12, and walked 
up the whole way. The night was remarkably fine 


and ſtarry; towards morning the ſtars faded away, lea- 


ving an interval of darkneſs, which, however, was ſoon 
diſpelled by the dawn of day. The body of the ſun 
appeared moſt diſtinct, with the roundnefs of the moon, 


before it appeared too brilliant to be looked at. The 
ſea, which bounded the weſtern part of the proſpect, 


appeared gilt with the ſun-beams, firſt in lender ſtreaks, 
and at length'glowed with redneſs. The proſpe& was 
diſcloſed like the gradual drawing up of a curtain in a 
theatre; till at laſt the heat became ſufficiently ftrong: 
to ruſe miſts from the various lakes, Which in a flight 
degree obſcured the proſpect. The ſhadow. of the 


mountain extended many miles, and ſhowed its bica- 


pitated form; the Wyddfa-making one head, and Crib- 


„ Diſtil the other. At this'time he counted between 20+ 
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| ſoon after he got up. A vaſt miſt involved th 
circuit of the mountain, and the proſpe& down was — Ge 
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horrible. It gave an idea of numbers of abyſſes, con- 
cealed by a thick ſmoke furiouſly circulating around 
them. Very often a guſt of wind made an opening in 
the clouds, which gave a fine and diſtin viſto of lake 
and valley. Sometimes they opened in one place, at 


others in many at once; exhibiting a molt ſtrange and 


perplexing fight of water, fields, rocks, and chaſms. 
They then cloſed again, and every thing was involved 
in "darkneſs; in a few minutes they would ſeparate 
again, and repeat the above-mentioned ſcene with in- 
finite variety. From this proſpe& our traveller de- 
ſcended with great reluctance; but before he had reach- 
ed the place where his horſes were left, he was over- 
taken by a thunder-ſtorm. The rolling of the thunder- 
claps, being reiterated by the mountains, was inexpreſ- 
ſibly awful; and after he had mounted, he was in 
great danger of being ſwept away by the torrents which 
poured down in conſequence of a very heavy rain. 
It is very rare (Mr Pennant obſerves), that the tra- 
veller pets a proper day to aſcend the hill: for it very 
often appears clear; but by the evident attraction of the 
elouds by this lofty mountain, it becomes ſuddenly and 
unexpectedly enveloped in miſt, when the clouds have 
juſt before appeared very high and very remote. At 
times he obſerved them lower to half their height; 
and notwithſtanding they have been diſperſed to the 
right and left, yet they have met from both ſides, and 
united to involve the ſummit in one great obſcurity. 
The height of Snowdon was meaſured, in 1682, by 
one Mr Caſwell, with inſtruments made by Flamſtead: 
according to his menſuration, the height is 3720 feet; 
but more modern computations make it only 3568, 


_ reckoning from the quay at Caernarvon to the higheſt 


peak. The ſtone that compoſes this mountain is ex- 
ceflively hard. Large coarſe cryſtals, and frequently 
cubic pyrites are found in the fiſſures. An immenſe 
quantity of water ruſhes down the ſides of Snowdon 
and the neighbouring mountains, inſomueh that Mr 
Pennant ſuppoſes, if collected into one ſtream, they 
would exceed the waters of the Thames. 5 
SO - Drop, in botany. See ChioxAxr nus. 

- SNUFF, a powder chiefly made of tobacco, the 
uſe of which is too well known to need any deſcription 
here:: | fad e e 
The many miſchiefs attending the practice of 
taking this powder of tobacco at the noſtrils, have 
been deſeribed by the writers in general on theſe ſub- 
jects, ſince this pernicious cuſtom has reigned in the 


world; but one of the moſt remarkable accidents oc- 


caſioned by it, is related in the Acta Eruditorum. 
The caſe is this. A fat perſon, greatly addicted to 
the taking Spaniſh ſnuff, after many years continued 
uſe of it, complained one day of a mighty uneafineſs 
which it occaſioned in the middle of his eſophagus, 
and ſoon after this he began to find his iwallowing 
difficult, He applied for relief to a phyſician; aud 
naming oothing of the pain which had preceded this 
difficulty of ſwallowing, it was treated as a complaint 
arifing from ſome glutinous humour in the eſophagus. 
It is no wonder that the medicines in this intention bad 
no effect. The patient grew worſe; and, tired of tbis 


and zo lakes either in Caernarvon, or in Merionethſhire. doctor, applied to another, who, ſuppoling the com- 


In makipg angther viſit, the ſky was obſcured very 


plaint aroſe from ſome ſharp humour vellicatiog the 


parts, 
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parts, gave medicines in that intention, equally with- 
out ſucceſs. After this a common quack tried the 
moſt violent medicines on him, but without ſucceſs. 
Finally, he applied to the uſe of the excutia ventri- 
culj, an inſtrument made to be thruſt down the eſo- 
phagus into the ſtomach: but this he could never get 


down; and in the uſe of this inſtrument he firſt felt 


that there was abſolutely a lump of fleſh, which ſtop- 
ped its paſſage farther than the place where the ſeat of 
his complaint was. The diſtemper after this increaſed 
upon him, till he could only ſwallow liquids, and thoſe 
at laſt by no other means but by ſucking them thro! 
a quill, by which means he could get down milk, wa- 
ter-gruel, and the like, by a little at a time. At length 
contebing another phyſician, and telling him of the 


immoderate quantity of Spaniſh ſnuff he had been uſed 


to take, and that it often happened to him on taking 
the drieſt ſnuff of this kind, that it got into his œſo- 
phagus, and occaſioned violent pain, coughing, and 
ſpitting of blood, he ſoon concluded that a polypus had 
formed itſelf in the ceſophagus, wounded by this ſharp 
powder; and that there was no relief, but that the death 


of the patient was quickly approaching. The man, 


from a very corpulent habit, was ſo extenuated, that 
he appeared a mere ſkeleton ; he died ſome little time 
after of abſolute hunger, the eſophagus being fo en- 


tirely filled up by this unnatural ſwelling, that not the 


leaſt drop of a liquid could get down. 12 5 
After death the eſophagus was opened, and a fleſhy 
excreſcence, or polypus, was diſcovered, of the bigneſs 
of the cavity of the part; and, taking its origin about 
the middle, from the back - part of the eſophagus, it 
reached down to the pylorus. This was of a whitiſh 
colour, and much reſembled a large worm; and its ſub- 
ſtance was fibrous, and very tender. 
SNYDERS (Francis), a Flemiſh painter, born at 
Antwerp in 1579, and bred under his countryman 
Henry Van Balen. His genius firſt diſplayed itſelf in 
painting fruit: be afterwards attempted animals, hunt- 


inge, fiſh, &c. in which he exceeded all his predeceſ- 
| ſors. 


He alſo painted kitchens, &c. and gave dignity 
to ſubjefs that ſeemed incapable of it. He was made 


painter to Ferdinand and. Iſabella, archduke and du- 


cheſs, and became attached to the houſe of the cardi- 
nal infant of Spain. The king of Spain and the elec- 
tor Palatine adorned their palaces with huntings by 
this artiſt, Rubens, Jordaens, and Snyders, uſed to 
co-operate in the enriching of each other's pictures ac- 
cording to their ſeveral talents; and thus they became 
more valuable than if finiſhed by either of them fingly. 
Snyders died in 1657. On 
SOAL- isn, in ichthyology. See PLEURONREcC-· 
1 ES. . 
SOAP, a compoſition of cauſtic, fixed alkaline ſalt, 

and oil, ſometimes hard and dry, ſometimes ſoft and 
liquid; much uſed in waſhing, whitening linens, and 
by dyers and fullers.—Soap may be made by ſeveral 
methods, which, however, all depend upon the ſame 
principle. The ſoap which is uſed in medicine is made 
without heat; ſeg CyHtmisTRY, no 326. 

Ia manufactures where large quantities of it are pre- 
pared, ſoap is made with heat. A lixivium of quicklime 
and ſoda is made, but 1s leſs concentrated than that 
above referred to, and only (o much that it can ſuſtain 
a freſh egg. A part of this lixivium is to be even di- 


-—_— 
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ſince this union can be made even without heat. The 


8 O. A 
luted, and mixed with an equal weight of oil of olives. 
The mixture is to be put on a gentle fire, and agi. 
tated, that the union may be accelerated. When the 
mixture begins to unite well, the reſt of the lixivium 
is to be added to it; and the whole is to be digeſted 
with a very gentle heat, till the ſoap be completely 
made. A trial is to be made of it, to examine whe. 
ther the juſt proportion of oil and alkali has been ob. 
ſerved. Good ſoap of this kind ought to be firm, and 
very white when cold; not ſubject to become moiſt by 
expoſure to air, and entirely miſcible with pure water, 


to which it communicates a milky appearance, but 


without any drops of oil floating on the ſurface, When 


the ſoap has not theſe qualities, the combination has 


nat been well made, or the quantity of ſalt or of oil is 


too great, which faults muſt be corrected.. 


In ſoft or liquid ſoaps, green or black ſoaps, cheap- 


er oils are employed, as oil of nuts, of hemp, of fiſh, 


&c. Theſe ſoaps, excepting in conſiftence, are not 
eſſentially different from white ſoap. © —  _ 

Any fixed alkalis are much diſpoſed: to unite with 
oils that are not volatile, both vegetable and animal, 


compound reſulting from this union partakes at the 
{ame time of the properties of oil and of alkali; but 


theſe properties are modified and tempered by each 


body. It is miſcible, or even ſoluble, in water, to a cer- 
Soap is entirely 


other, according to the general rule of combinations. 


Alkali formed into ſoap has not nearly the ſame acrij- 


mony as when it is pure; it is even deprived of almoſt 
all its. cauſticity, and its other ſaline alkaline proper- 
ties are almoſt entirely aboliſhed. The ſame oil con- 
tained in ſoap. is leſs combuſtible than when pure, from 
its union with the alkali, which is an uninflammable 


tain degree, by means of the alkali. 
ſoluble in ſpirit of wine; and ſtill better in aqua-vitze 
ſharpened by a little alkaline 
ſervation of Mr Geoffroy. 


When oil. unites with alkali in the formation of ſoap, 


it is little altered in the connection of its principles; 


for it may be ſeparated from the alkali by decompo- 


ling ſoap with any acid, and may be obtained nearly 


in its original ſtate. ; 
Concerning the decompoſition of ſoap by means of 
acids, we mult obſerve, firſt, that all acids, even the 
weakeſt vegetable acids, may occafion this decompoſi- 
tion, becauſe every one of them has a greater affinity 
than oil with fixed alkali. Secondly, theſe acids, even 


when united with any baſis, excepting a fixed alkali, 
or the inflammable principle,-are capable of occaſion- 


ing the ſame decompoſition ; whence all ammoniacal 
ſalts, all ſalts with bafis of earth, and all thoſe with 
metallic baſes, are capable of decompoſing ſoap, in the 
ſame manner as diſengaged acids are; with this dif- 
ference, that the oil ſeparated from the fixed alkali, by 


the acid of theſe falts, may unite more or leſs inti- 


mately with the ſubſtance which was the baſis of the 
neutral ſalt employed for the decompoſition... 
Soap may alſo be decompoſed by diſtillation, as- 
Lemery has done. When firit expoſed to fire, it yields 
a phlegm called by him a ſpirit; which nevertheleſs is 
neither acid nor alkaline, but ſome water which enters 
into the compoſition of ſoap. 
more coloured and empyreumatic as the fire is increa- 
ſed, which ſhows that it contains the molt ſubtle pa 


ſalt, according to an ob- 


It becomes more and 


Soap, | Soap 


— 
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help of the oil and action of the fire, a mal] part of 
the alkali of the ſoap : for, as the ſame chemiſt ob- 
ſerves, it occaſions a precipitate in a ſolution of cor- 
rofive ſublimate. After this phlegm, the oll riſes al- 
tered, preciſely as if it had been diſtilled from quick - 
lime, that is, empyreumatic, ſoluble in ſpirit of wine, 
at firſt ſufficiently ſubtle and afterwards thicker. An 
alkaline reſiduous coal remains.in the retort, ue 
chiefly of the mineral alkali contained in the ſoap, an 
which may be diſengaged from the coal by calcination 
in an open fire, and obtained in its pure ſtate. 

' Alkaline ſoaps are very uſeful in many arts and trades, 
and alſo in chemiſtry and medicine. Their principal 
utility conſiſts in a deterſive quality that they receive 
from their alkali, which, although it is in ſome mea- 
ſore ſaturated with oil, is yet capable of acting upon 
oily matters, and of rendering them ſaponaceous and 
miſcible with water. Hence ſoap is very uſeful 'to 
cleanſe any ſubſtances from all fat matters with which 
they happen to be ſoiled. Soap is therefore daily uſed 
for the waſhing and whitening of linen, for the clean- 
ſing of woolen-cloths from oil, and for whitening ſilk 
and freeing it from the reſinous varniſh with which it 
is naturally covered. Pure alkaline lixiviums, being 
capable of diſſolving oils more effectually than ſoap, 


might be employed for the ſame purpoſes; but when 


this activity is not mitigated by oil, as it is in ſoap, 
they are capable of altering, and even of deſtroy ing en- 
tirely by their cauſticity, moſt ſubſtances, eſpecially 
animal-matters, as filk, wool, and others: whereas 


ſoap cleanſes from oil almoſt as effeRually as pure al- 


kali, without danger of altering or deftroying ; which 
renders it very uſeful. wet: 

Soap furniſhes medicine with a very efficacious and 
valuable remedy. Till lately, that Mrs Stephens's li- 
thontriptic remedy has been publiſhed, phyſicians at- 
tended little to the medicinal qualities of ſoap. They 
toon found that ſoap, which is the principal ingredient 
of this famous remedy, is alſo the only one which has 
any real efficacy. And although this remedy has been 
found to be inſufficient to diſſolve moſt ſtones of the 
bladder, yet experience and obſervation have ſufficient- 
ly evinced that it can prevent the enlargement, or even 
the formation, of ſtones in perſons diſpoſed to that diſ- 
eaſe ; that it can, in a word, attenuate, divide, and ex- 
pel, the ſtony particles generated in the urinary paſſages, 
and which are the firſt materials of the ſtone. And 
accordingly ſoap is frequently uſed ſucceſsfully in theſe 
caſes, When ſoap was once diſcovered to act ſenſibly 
on the glue or binding ſubſtance of that urinary ſand, 
gravel, and even of ſome ſtones, it was naturally ſup- 
poſed to be capable of acting more powerfully on other 
thickened matters, which are too frequent cauſes of 
many obſtinate diſeaſes. Theſe confiderations have 
induced the beſt practitioners to preſcribe ſoap as a 
reſolving, aperitive, and depbftruent remedy ; and we 
are certain that it has been employed as ſuch with 
great ſuceeſsſsz. Sad iam tepid 

From the properties of ſoap we may know that it 
mult be a very effectual and convenient anti- acid. It 
abſorbs acids as powerfully as pure alkalis and abſor- 
bent earths, without having the cauſticity of the for- 


mer, and without oppreſſing the ſtomach by its weight 


like the latter. 
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of the oil. It ſeems even to raiſe along with it, by 


5 O0 CC 

Laſtly, we may perceive that ſoap muſt be one of 
the beſt of all antidotes to ſtop quickly, and with the 
leaſt incovenience, the bad effects of acid corroſive poi- 
ſons, as aqua-fortis, corroſive ſublimate#&c. _ 

Sor (Starkey's.) See CHEmisTREY, no 327. 

Acid Soap. This is formed by the addition of con- 
centrated acids to the expreſſed oils. Thus the oil is 


rendered partially ſoluble in water; but the union is 


not ſufficiently complete to anſwer any valuable pur- 
poſe. pete | 
So- Earth. See STEATITES, 

SOAPWORT. See Saronarra. 


SOC, (Sax.) ſignifies power or liberty to miniſter 
jaſtice or execute laws: alſo the circuit or territory 
wherein ſuch power is exerciſed. ' Whence our law- 
Latin word ca is ufed for a ſeigniory or lordſhip en- 
franchiſed by the king, with the liberty of holding or 
keeping a court of his /ſockmen And this kind of li- 
berty continues in divers parts of England to this day, 
and is known by the names of te and ſoen. 


fication, ſeems to denote a tenure by any certain and 


determinate ſervice. And in this ſenſe it is by our 
ancient writers conſtantly put in oppofition to chivalry, 
or knight-ſervice, where the render was precarious and 
uncertain. The ſervice muſt therefore be certain, in 
order to denominate it ſocage; as to hold by fealty 
and 208, rent; or, by homage, fealty, and 208. rent; 
or, by homage and fealty without rent; or, by fealty 
and certain corporal ſervice, as ploughing the lord's 
land for three days; or by fealty only without any 
other ſervice; for all theſe are tenures in ſocage. 
Socage is of two ſorts: free-ſocage, where the ſer- 
vices are not only certain, but honourable ; and vil- 
lein- ſocage, where the ſervices, though certain, are of 
a baſer nature. See VILLENAGE. Such as hold by the 
former tenure are called, in Glanvil and other ſubſequent 


authors, by the name of /iberi ſokemanni, or tenants 


in free-ſocage. The word is derived from-the Saxon: 


appellation ſoc, which fignifies liberty or privilege; and, 


being joined to a uſual termination, is called ſocage, 
in Latin ſocagium; ſignifying thereby a free or privi- 
leged tenure e A 
It ſeems probable that the'ſocage-tenures were the 
relics of Saxon liberty; retained by ſuch perſons as had- 
neither forfeited them to the king, nor been obliged 
to exchange their tenure for the more honourable, as 
it was called, but at the ſame time more burthenſome, 
tenure of knight-ſervice. This is peculiarly remark-- 
able in the tenure which prevails in Kent, called ge. 
velkind, which is generally acknowledged to be a 
cies of ſocage-tenure; the preſervation whereof invio- 
late from the innovations of the Norman conqueror is 
a fact univerſally known. And thoſe who thus pre- 


SOCAGE, in its moſt general and extenſive ſigni- | 


ſerved their liberties were ſaid to hold in free and com- 


mon ſocage. | 


. 


As therefore the grand criterion and diſtinguiſhing 
mark of this ſpecies of tenure are the having its ren- 


ders or ſervices aſcertained; it will include under it all 
other methods: of holding free lands by certain and 
invariable rents and duties; and in particular, Peli 


 SERJEANTY, Tenure in Bux GAE, and GayELKiNnD. 


See theſe articles. | 
SOCIETY, in general, denotes a number of per- 
{ons united together for their mutual aſſiſtance, ſecu- 


rity, 
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ſtudied ſpeeches. 
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*Baciety. rity, intereſt, or entertainment. 


— —— 


The ſocial principle in man is of ſuch an expanſi ve 


nature, that it cannot be confined within the circuit of 


a family, of friends, of a neighbourhood : it ſpreads 
into wider ſyſtems, and draws men into larger com- 
munities and commonwealths ; ſince it is in theſe only 
that the more ſublime powers of our nature attain the 
higheſt improvement and perfection of which they are 
capable. | a 
Royal Socikrr, an academy or college, eſtabliſhed 
by charter by king Charles LI. for promoting natural 
knowledge and uſeful arts by experiments. SIN 
It conſiſts of ſeveral hundred fellows or members, 
moſtly Britiſh ; ſome; perſons of the higheſt rank, and 


\ 


many eminent gentlemen-and learned men of other na- 


tions, Their meetings are beld once a-week, at their 
houſe in Crane-court, :Fleet-Street, London; where 
they diſcourſe upon the productions and rarities of na- 
ture and art, and conſider how the ſame may be im- 
proved for the good of mankind : here are alſo read 


letters and other. philoſophical papers ſent by inge- 


nious perſons both at home and abroad; upon which 
they diſcourſe in the plaineſt manner, without affecting 


This ſociety, of which his Britannic majeſty is per- 


petual patron, is governed by a council of twenty-one 


members, ten of whom are yearly choſen out of the 


\ ſociety, on St Andrew's day. The chief of the coun- 
eil bears the title of Preſident, whoſe proper office 1s 


to call and diſſolve the meetings; to propoſe the mat- 


ter to be debated ; call for experiments; and admit 
ſuch members as ſhall be elected, which muſt be by a 
majority of at leaſt twenty-one votes; whereupon he 
is admitted, after paying 408. and ſubſcribing that he 


will endeavour to promote the/good of the Royal So- 


.ciety of London by the improvement of natural Know- 
ledge; and being thus admitted, he afterwards pays 
1386. a-quarter, as long as he continues a member af 


the ſociety. ; 
Sociery- Hands, the name of certain iflands diſeo - 


vered in the South Sea. They had this general name 


from Captain Cook in 1769. They are ſix in num- 


ber, and lie very near to each other. The partieular 
names which they bear among the natives are, Ulietea 


or Ratetea, Otaha, Balabola, Huabine, Tubai, and Mau- 


Lug. They are btuated between the longitude of 15? 
57”, and 152 weſt; and from latitude 16 10“ to 16? 


55 ſouth, the neareſt iſland being about 40 leagues to 
the weſtward of Otaheitee. e 
« Here,” ſays Captain Cook, “ benevolent nature has 


ſpread her luxuriant ſweets with a laviſh hand; and the 
natives, copying the bounty of nature, are equally libe - 
ral, contributing plentifully and cheerfully to the wants 


of navigators.” And Mr Forſter deſcribes the inhabi- 


AL aats of theſe fruitful regions, as ready at all times to 
perform kind offices to their eſteemed gueſts ; they 


would carry them in and out of the boats on their 


backs, to prevent the ſurf from wetting their feet; 
they often loaded themſelves with the curioſities which 


had been purchaſed, and rarely refuſed to go into the 
water for any bird which had been ſhot. If the rain 


caught any of the ſhip's company on their excurſions 


into the country, or the heat of the ſun and fatigue 


of the journey oppreſſed them, they were invited to 


repoſe in their dwellings, and feaſted on their beſt 
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proviſions. Their friendly hoſt ſtood at à diflance, 
and never taſted of any thing till they intreated him; 
all the while ſome one of the family was employed in 
fanning them with a leaf or the bough of a tree. Be. 


fore they left the houſe, they were commonly atopted 


according to their different ages, in the quality of fa. 


ther, brother, or ſon : which circumſtance took its 
riſe from an opinion that all the gentlemen of the ſhip 
were related. The chiefs of all the - Society- Iſlands 


are deſcended from the ſame family; the officers there. 


fore, and all who dined. or meſſed together, were by 
them conſidered as relations. Their hoſpitality wag 
frequently quite diſintereſted, and led their viſitors to 


form the molt favourable concluſions concerning their 
conduct towards each other.“ In ſhort, ſays Mr For- 


ſter, © they are hoſpitable without ſeeming to know 
it, and leave to ſtrangers who viſit them the pleaſing 


and . taſk of recording their virtues,” 
8 


einus. See Socixus.— They maintain, . That Jeſus 
Chriſt was a mere man, who had no exiſtence before 


the Virgin Mary; that the Holy Ghoſt is no diſtin& 


erſon, but that the Father is truly and properly God. 
bey own that the.name of God is given in tae holy 
ſcriptures to Jeſus Chriſt ; but contend, that it is only 


a deputed title, which, however, inveſts him with an 
abſolute ſovereignty over all created beings, and ren - 
ders. him an object of worſhip to men and angels. 


They deny the doctrines of ſatisfaction and imputed 
righteouſheſs ; and only ſay that Chriſt preached the 
truth to mankind, ſet before them in himſelf an ex- 
ample of heroic virtue, and ſealed his doQrines with 
his blood. Original fin and abſolute predeſtination 


they eſteem ſcholaſtic chimeras. They likewiſe main- 


tain the ſleep of the ſoul, which they ſay becomes in - 
ſenfible at death, and is raiſed again with the body at 
the reſurrection, when the good will be eſtabliſhed in 
the poſſeſſion of eternal felicity, while the wicked will 
be conſigned to a fire that will not torment them eter- 
nally, but conſume both their ſouls and bodies for à 
certain duration proportioned to their demerits.“ 
..SOCINUS (Lælius), the firſt author of the ſect of 
the Socinians, was born at Sienna, in 1525. Being de - 
Ggned by his father for the law, he began very early 


to ſearch for the foundation of that ſcience in the 
Word of Gop; and, by that ſtudy, diſcovered that 


the Romiſh religion taught many things contrary to 
revelation; when, being defirous of penetrating farther 
into the true ſenſe of the ſcriptures, he ſtudied Greck, 
Hebrew, and even Arabic, In 1547, he left Italy, 
to go and converſe with the Proteſtants; and ſpent 


four years in travelling into France, England, the 
Netherlands, Germany, and Poland, and at length 
ſettled- at Zurich. He, by this means, became ac- 
quaiated with the moſt learned men of his time, Who 


teſtified, by their letters, the eſteem they had for him: 
but as he diſcovered to them his doubts, he was great- 
ly ſuſpected of hereſy. He, however, conducted him- 
ſelf with ſuch addreſs, that he lived among the capital 


enemies of his opinions, without receiving the leaſt 


injury. He met with ſome diſciples, who heard his 
inſtructious with reſpe& ; theſe were Italians who left 
their native country on account of religion, and 
wandered about in Germany and Poland. He commu- 
| h : Sa nicated 
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Socinia 


CINIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of Chri- | 
ſtian heretics, ſo called from their founder Fauſtus So- 


Sociny, 


Cocl 
Socm 


n 
1 ; ated likewiſe his ſentiments to his relations by his 
— Wt or which he cauſed to de conveyed to them at 
| Sienna, He died at Zurich in 1562. Thoſe who 
were of the oppoſite ſentiments to his, and were per- 
ſonally acquainted with him, confeſs that his outward 


the firſt Chapter of St John; and other works are 
aſcribed to him. | 3 
SOCINUS (Fauſtus), nephew of the preceding, 
and principal founder of the Socinian ſect, was born 
at Sienna in 1539, The letters which his uncle Læ- 
ling wrote to his relations, and which infuſed into them 
many ſeeds of hereſy, made an impreſſion upon him; 
ſo that, knowing himſelf not innocent, he fled as well 
as the reſt when the inquifition began to perſecute that 
family. He was at Lyon's when he heard of his 
uncle's death, and departed immediately to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his writings. He returned to Italy; and 
made himſelf ſo agreeable to the grand duke, that the 


able poſts he filled there, hindered him for twelve years 
from remembering that he had been conſidered as the 
perſon who was to put the laſt hand to the ſyſtem of 
ſamoſatenian divinity, of which his uncle Lælius had 
made a rough draught. At laſt he went into Germa- 
vy in 1574, and paid no regard to the grand duke's 
zAvices to return. He ſtaid three years at Baſil, and 
{udied divinity there ; and having fallen into a ſet of 
principles very different from the ſyſtem of Proteſt- 


for which purpoſe he wrote a treatiſe De leſu Chriſto 
Servatore. In 1579, Socinus retired into Poland, and 
defired to be admitted into the communion of the Uni- 
tarians; but as he differed from them in ſome points, 
2nd refuſed to be filent upon them, he met with a re- 
pulſe. However, he did not ceaſe to write in defence 
of their churches againſt thoſe who attacked them. 
At length his book againft- James Paleologus furniſhed 
his enemics with a pretence to exaſperate the king of 
Poland againſt him; but though the mere reading of 
it was ſufficient to refute his accuſers, Socinus thought 
proper to leave Cracow, after having refided there 
four years. He then lived under the proted ion of ſe- 
veral Poliſh lords, and married a lady of a good fami- 
ly afflicted him as to injure his health; and to com- 
plete his ſorrow, he was deprived of his patrimony by 
the death of Francis de Medicis great duke of Flo- 
rence. The conſolation he found in ſeeing his ſenti- 
ments at laſt approved by ſeveral miniſters, was greatly 
interrupted in 159$; for he met with a thouſand in- 
ſults at Cracow, and was with great difficulty ſaved 
from the hands of the rabble. His houſe was-plun- 
dered, and he loſt his goods; but this loſs was not ſo 
uneaſy to him as that of ſome manuſcripts, which he 
extremely regretted. To deliver himſelf from ſuch 


from Cracow, where he ſpent the remainder of his 
days at the houſe of Abraham Blonſki, a Poliſh gen- 


nus's works are contained in the two firſt volumes of. 
the Bibliztheca Fratrum Polonorum. Ap 

SOCMANS, Soxemans, or Socmen, (Socmanni), 
are ſuch tenants as hold their lands and tenements by 
locage-· tenure. See Socack. | 
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behaviour was blameleſs. He wrote a Paraphraſe on 


charms which he found in that court, and the honour- 


ants, he refolved to maintain and propagate them; 


ly : but her death, which en ſo deep - 
5 


dangers, he retired to a village about nine miles diſtant 


tleman, and died there in 1604. All Fauſtus Soci- 


| AW a 

SOCOTORA, an ifland lying between Afia and Socrates, | 

Arabia Felix; about 150 miles in length, and 22 in | 

breadth. It is particularly noted for its fine aloes, 

known by the name of Socotrine aloes. The religion 

of the natives is a mixture of Mahometaniſm and Pa- 

ganiſm; but they are civil to ſtrangers who call there 

in their paſſage to the Eaſt Indies. It abounds in fruit 

and cattle; and they have a king of their own, who is 

dependent on Arabia. „ 
SOCRATES, the greateſt of the ancient philiſo- 

phers, * the very founder of philoſophy itſelf,” as the 

earl of Shaftefbury calls him, was born at Alopece, a 

ſmall village of Attica, in the fourth year of the 77th 

olympiad, or about 467 years before Chriſt. His pa- 

rents were very mean; Sophroniſcus his father being 

a ſtatuary or carver of images in ſtone, and Phcenareta 


his mother a midwife. However, he is obſerved to 


have been ſo far from being aſhamed of his parents, 
that he often took occaſion to mention them. Plutarch 
ſays, that as ſoon as he was born, Sophroniſcus his fa · 
ther, conſulting the oracle, was adviſed to ſuffer his fon 
to do what he pleaſed, neither compelling him to what 
he diſliked, nor diverting him from what he was inclined 
to; in ſhort, to be nowiſe ſolicitous about him, fince 
he had one guide of life within him, meaning his Ge- 
nius, who was better than 50 maſters. But Sophro- 
niſcus, regardleſs of the oracle's direQion, put him to 
his own trade of carving ſtatues; which, though con- 
trary to the inclination of Socrates, yet afterwards ſtood 
him in good ſtead: for his father dying, and his mo- 
ney and effects being loft by being placed in bad 


hands, he was neceſſitated to continue his trade for or- 


dinary ſubſiſtence. But being naturally averſe to this 
profeſſion, he only followed it when neceſſity compelled. 
him; and upon getting a little before- hand, would for 
a while lay it entirely aſide Theſe intermiſſions of bis 
trade were beſtowed upon philoſopby, to which he was 
naturally addicted; and this being obſerved by Crito, 
a rich philoſopher of Athens, Socrates was at length 


taken from his ſhop, and put into a condition of phi- 
loſophiſing at his eaſe and leiſure. | 


The firſt maſter of 'Socrates was Anaxagoras, and 
then Archelaus: by the laſt of whom he was much 
beloved, and travelled with him to Samos, to Pytho, 
and to the Iſthmus. He was ſcholar likewiſe of Da- 
mon, whom Plato calls a m9? pleaſing teacher of mnſic, 
and of all other things that he himſelf would teach 
to young men. He heard alſo Prodicus the ſophiſt; 


to which muſt be added Diotyma and Aſpaſia, women 


excellently learned. Diotyma was fuppoſed to have 
been inſpired with a ſpirit of prophecy ; and Aſpaſia 
taught him rhetoric. Of Euenus he learned poetry; 
of Ichomachus, huſbandry ; of Theodorus, geometry. 
At length he began himſelf to teach; and was fo - | 
eloquent, that he could lead the mind to approve or 
diſapprove whatever he pleaſed; but never uſed this - 
talent for any other purpoſe than to conduct his fellow- 
citizens into the path of virtue. As to his ſchool, and 
the particular method of his teaching, Plato mentions : 
the academy Lyczum, and a pleaſant meadow without 
the city-on the fide of the river Ilyſſus, as places fre- 
quented by bim and his auditors. Xenophon affirms, 
that he was continually abroad; that in the morning 
he viſited the places of public walking and exerciſe ; ; 
when it was full, the forum; and that the reſt of n 
46s ay; 
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day he ſought out the moſt populous meetings, where 


he diſpnted openly for every one to hear that would: 


and Plutarch relates, that he did not only teach when 
the benches were prepared and himſelf in the chair, 
or in ſet hours of reading and diſcourſe, or at appoint- 
ments in walking with his friends; but even when he 


played, or eat, or drank, or was in the camp or mar- 


ket, or finally when he was in priſon: thus maki 

every place a ſchool of virtue. His method of rouſing 
the ſoul, and enabling her to recolle& her own original 
ideas, was twofold; by irony, and induction. He 
is ſaid to have exceeded all men living in irony. His 


way was, to leſſen and detract from himſelf in diſpu- 


tation, and to attribute ſomewhat more to thoſe he 


meant to confute ; ſo that he always diſſembled with 


much gravity his own opinions, til] he had led athers, 
by a ſeries of queſtions, called induction, to the point 
he aimed at. He profeſſed only to know this, . That 
he knew nothing ;” and uſed modeſtly to ſay, that his 
{kill reſembled that.of his mother, „he being nothing 
more than a kind of midwife, who aſſiſted others in 
bringing forth what they had within themſelves,” 
However, he was, as Xenophon repreſents him, ex- 
cellent in all kinds of learning. Xenophon inſtances 
only in arithmetic, geometry, and aſtrology : Plato 
mentions natural philoſophy ; Idomeneus, rhetoric ; 
Laertius, medicine, Cicero affirms, that by the teſti- 
mony of all the learned, and the judgment of all Greece, 
he was, as well in wiſdom, acuteneſs, politeneſs, and 
ſubtlety, as in eloquence, variety, and richneſs, in what- 
ever he applied himſelf to, without exception, the 
prince of all. As to his philoſophy, it may be neceſ- 


| fary to obſerve, that having ſearched into all kinds of 


ſcience, he noted theſe inconveniences and imperfec- 
tions: firſt, that it was wrong to neglect thoſe things 
which concern human life, for the fake of inquiring 
into thoſe things which do not ; ſecondly, that the 
things men have uſually made the objects of their in- 
quiries, are above the reach of human underſtanding, 
and the ſource of all the diſputes, errors, and ſuperſti- 
tions, which have prevailed in the world ; and thirdly, 
that ſuch divine myſteries cannot be made ſubſervient 
to the uſes of human life. Thus eſteeming ſpeculative 
knowledge, ſo far only as it conduces to practice, he 


cut off in all the ſciences what he conceived to be of 


leaſt uſe. In ſhort, remarking how little advantage 
ſpeculation brought to mankind, he reduced her to 
action: and thus, ſays Cicero, “ firſt called philoſophy 
away from things involved by nature in impenetrable 
ſecreſy, which had yet employed all the philoſophers till 
his time, and brought her to common life, to inquire 


after virtue and vice, good and evil.” See 9OCRATIC 


Philoſophy. | 
That Socrates had an attendant ſpirit, genius, or 
dæmon, which diverted from dangers, is teſtified by 


Plato, Xenophon, and Antifthenes, who were his con- 


temporaries, and confirmed by innumerable authors of 
antiquity ; but what this attendant ſpirit, genius, or 
dæmon was, or what we are to underſtand by it, nei- 
ther ancient nor modern writers have been able to de- 
termine. There is ſome diſagreement concerning the 
name, and more concerning the nature of it: only it 


is agreed, that the advice it gave him was always diſ- 


ſuaſive ; never impelling,” ſays Cicero, © but often 


reſtraining him,” It is commonly named his dæmon, 
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by which title he himſelf owned it. Plato ſometime 
calls it his guardian, and Apuleius his god; becauſe 
the name of demon, as St Auſtin tells us, at laſt grew 
odious. As for the fign or manner in which this dp. 
mon or genius foretold, and by foretelling guarded 
him againſt evils to come, nothing certain can be col. 
lected about it. Plutarch conjeQured, firſt, that it 
might be ſome apparition ; but at laft concludes, that 
it was his obſervation of ſome inarticulate unaccultom. 
ed ſound or voice, conveyed to him by ſome extraor. 
dinary way, as we ſee in dreams. Others confine this 
foreknowledge of evils within the ſoul of Socrateg 
bimſelf; and when he ſaid, that © his genius adviſed 
him,” interpret him as if he had ſaid, that © his mind 
foreboded and ſo inclined him.” But this is ſaid to 
be inconſiſtent with the deſcription which Socrates 


himſelf gives of a voice and figns from without. Laſt. 


ly, ſome conceive it to be one of thoſe ſpirits that 
have a particular care of men; which Maximius Ty. 
rius and Apuleius deſcribe in ſuch a manner, that they 
want only the name of a good angel: and this LaQan- 
tius has ſupplied, when having proved, that God ſends 
angels to guard mankind, he adds, „ and Socrates 
affirmed, that there was a dzmon conſtantly near him, 
which had kept him company from a child, and by 
whole beck and inſtruction he guided his life.“ 


It is obſerved by many, that Socrates little affected 


travel ; his life being wholly ſpent at home, excepting 
when he weat out upon military ſervices. In the Pe- 


loponnefian war, he was thrice perſonally engaged: | 


firſt, at the ſiege of Potidza ; ſecondly, at Delium, a 
town in Bzotia, which the Athenians took ; and third- 


ly, at Amphipolis, when it was taken by Brafidag 
the Lacedemonian general. We are told in Plutarch's 


Sympoſium, and in the perſon of Alcibiades, that 
«© he outwent all the ſoldiers in hardineſs : and if at 
any time, (ſaith Alcibiades), as it often happens in 


war, the proviſions failed, there were none who could 


bear the want of meat and drink like Socrates ; yet, 
on the other hand, ia times of feaſting, he alone ſeem- 
ed to enjoy them: and though of himſelf he would not 
drink, yet being invited, he far out-drank every body, 
and (which is moſt ſtrange) was never ſeen drunk.” — 
He forbore to accept' any office in the commonwealth, 
except in his latter years that of ſenator: either, as 
Zlian faith, becauſe he ſaw the Athenian government 
approaching to a tyranny ; or, as himſelf profeſleth, 


becapſe he was diſſuaded by his demon from meddling 


in public affairs. 


To this great philoſopher Greece was principally 


obliged for her glory and ſplendour. He formed the 
manners of the moſt celebrated perſons of Greece, as 


- Alcibiades, Xenophon, Plato, &c. But his ſervices 


and the great qualities of his mind could not ſecure 


him from envy, perſecution, and calumny. The 30 
tyrants forbad his inſtructing youth; and as he de- 


rided the plurality of the Pagan deities, he was charged 
with impiety. The day of trial being come, Socrates 
made his own defence, without procuring an advocate, 
as the cuſtom was, to plead for him. He did not de- 
fend himſelf with the tone and language of a ſuppliant 


or guilty perſon, but, as if he were maſter of the judges 


themſe]ves, with freedom, firmneſs, and ſome degree 
of contumacy. Many of his friends alſo ſpoke in his 
behalf; and laſtly, Plato went up into the chair, and 


begin 
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nians, am the youngeſt of thoſe that come up into this 
place“ —but they ſtopped him, crying out, * of thoſe 
that go down,” which he was thereupon conſtrained 
to do ; and then proceeding to vote, they caſt Socrates 
by 281 voices. It was the cuſtom of Athens, as Ct- 
cero informs us, when any one was caſt, if the fault 
were not capital, to impoſe a pecuniary mula ; when 
the guilty perſon was aſked the higheſt rate at which 
he eſtimated his offence. This was propoſed to Socra- 
tes, who told the judges, that to pay a penalty was 
to own an offence; and that, inſtead of being con- 
demned for what he ſtood accuſed, he deſerved to be 
maintained at the public charge out of the Prytanæum. 
This was the greateſt honour the Grecians could con- 
fer: and the anſwer ſo exaſperated the judges, that 
they condemned him to death by 80 votes more. 

The ſentence being paſſed, he was ſent to priſon : 
which, ſays Seneca, be entered with the ſame refolu- 
tion and firmneſs with which he had.oppoſed the 30 
tyrants; and took away all ignominy from the place, 
which could not be a priſon while he was there. He 


lay here in fette?s 30 days; and was conſtantly viſited 


by Crito, Plato, and other friends, with whom he 
paſſed the time in diſpute after his uſual manner. He 
was often ſolicited by them to an eſcape ; which he 


not only refuſed, but derided; aſking, © If they knew 


any place out of Attica whither death would not come?” 


The manner of his death is thus related by Plato, who 


was an eye-witneſs of it. Socrates, the day he was to 
die, had been diſcourſing to his friends upon the im- 
mortality of the ſoul ; and “ when he had made an 
end of ſpeaking, Crito aſked him, if he had any di- 
rections to give concerning his ſons or other things in 
which they could ſerve him ? I defire no more of you, 
ſaith Socrates, than what I have always told you : if 
you take care of yourſelves, whatſoever you do will be 
acceptable to me and mine, though you promiſe no- 
thing ; if you negle& yourſelves and -virtue, you can 
do nothing acceptable to us, though you promiſe ever 
ſo much.” That, anſwered Crito, we will obſerve; 
but how will you be buried? “ As you think good,” 
ſays he, „“ if you can catch me, and I do not give you 
the ſlip.” Then with a ſmile applying himſelf to us, 


I cannot perſuade Crito,” ſays he, © that I amthat + 


Socrates who was haranguing Juſt now, or any thing 
more than the carcaſs you will preſently behold ; and 
therefore he is taking all this care of my interment, 
It ſeems that what I juſt now explained in a long diſ- 
courſe, has made no impreſſion at all upon him; 
namely, that as ſoon as I ſhall have drank the poiſon, 
T ſhall not remain longer with you, but depart imme- 
diately tothe ſeats of the bleſſed. Theſe things, with 
which J have been endeavouring to comfort you and 
myſelf, have been ſaid to no purpoſe. As therefore 
Crito was. bound to the judges for wy appearance, ſo 
Jou mult now be bound to Crito for my departure ; 
and when he ſees my body burnt or buried, let him 
not ſay, that Socrates ſuffers any thing, or is any way 
concerned; for know, dear Crito, ſuch a miſtake were 
« wrong to my ſou]. I tell you, that my body is only 
buried; and let that be done as you ſhall think fit, or as 
all be moſt agreeable to the laws and cuſtoms of the 
SOUnITY LY: This ſaid, he aroſe and retired to an inner 
room, taking Crito with him, and leaving us, who like 
Wr 1 | 
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doerates. began a ſpeech in theſe words : « Though L, Athe- 


orphans were to be deprived of ſo dear a father, to Socrates. 


diſcourſe upon our own miſery. After his bathing, 
came his wife, and the other women of his family, 
with his ſons, two of them children, one of them a 
youth; and when he had given proper directions about 
his domeſtic affairs, he diſmiſſed: them and came out 
to us. It was now near ſun-ſet, for he had ſtaid 
long within; when coming out he ſat down, and did 
not ſpeak much after. Then entered an officer, and 
approaching him ſaid, Socrates, I am perſuaded that 
T ſhall have no reaſon to blame you, for what I have 
been accuſtomed to blame in others ; who have been 
angry at me and loaded me with curſes, for only doing 
what the magiſtrate commands, when J have preſented 
the poiſon to them. But I know you to be the moſt 
generous, the moſt mild, the beſt of all men that ever 
entered this place ; and am certain, that if you enter- 
tain any reſentment upon this occafion, it will not be 
at me, but at the real authors of your misfortune. 
Vou know the meſſage I bring: farewell; and endea- 


your to bear with patience what muſt be borne. © And 


(ſaid Socrates to the officer, who went out weeping) 
are thee well: I will. How civil is this man! I 
have found him the ſame all the time of my impriſon- 
ment: he would often viſit me, ſometimes diſcourſe 
with me, always uſed me kindly; and now fee how 
generouſly he weeps for me. But come, Crito ; let 
us do as he bids us: if the poiſon be ready, let it be 
brought in; if not, let ſomebody prepare it.” The 
Aun is yet among the mountains, and not ſet, ſays 
Crito : I myſelf have ſeen others drink it later, who 
have even eat and drank freely with their friends after 
the ſign has been given; be not in haſte, there is time 


enough. Why, yes, (ſays Socrates) : they who do 


ſo, think they gain ſomething ! but what ſhall I gam 
by drinking it late? Nothing, but to be laughed at 


for appearing too deſirous of life; pray, let it be as I 


ſay.” Then Crito ſent one of the attendants, who 
immediately returned, and with him the man who was 
to adminiſter the poiſon, bringing a cup in his hand; 
to whom Socrates ſaid, . Prithee, my good friend, for 
thou art verſed in theſe things, what mult I do?“ No- 


thing, ſaid the man, but walk about as ſoon as you 


ſhall have drank, till you perceive your legs to fail; 
and then fit down. Then he preſented the cup; which 
Socrates took without the leaſt change of countenance, 


or any emotion whatever, and ſwallowed the draught 


with the greateſt caſe. Many of us, who till then had 
refrained from tears, when we ſaw him put the cup to 
his mouth and drink off the poiſon, were not able to 
refrain any longer, but gave vent to our grief; which 
Socrates obſerving, ** Friends, (ſaith he), what mean 
you? I ſent away the women for no other reaſon but 
that they might not diſturb us with this; for I have 
beard, that we ſhould die with gratulation and ap- 
plauſe: be quiet then, and behave yourſelves like men.” 
Theſe words made us with ſhame ſuppreſs our tears. 
When he had walked a while, and perceived his legs 
to fail, he lay down on his back, as the executioner 
directed; who in a little time looking upon his feet, 
and pinching them pretty hard, aſked him if he per- 
ceived it? Socrates faid, „ No.“ Then he did the 
ſame by his legs; and ſhowing us how every part ſuc- 
ceſſively grew cold and ſtiff, obſerved, that when that 
chillneſs reached his heart, he would die; After ly- 
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Zocrates. ing a while, he ſtretched himſelf forth; when the exe- 

—— eutioner uncovering him found his eyes fixed, which 
were cloſed by Crito. This, ſays Plato, was the end 
of the beſt, the wiſeſt, and the juſteſt of men.” And 
this account of it by Plato, Fully profeffes, he could 
never read without tears. „ 

He died, according to Plato, when he was more 
than 70 years of age. He was buried with many tears 
and much ſolemnity by his friends, among whom the 
exceſſive grief of Plato is obſerved by Plutarch: yet 
as ſoon as they had performed that laſt ſervice, fear- 


ing the cruelty of the 30 tyrants, they ſtole out of the 


city ; the greater part to Megara, to Euclid, who 
received them kindly ; the reſt to other places. Soon 
after, however, the Athenians were awakened to a- 
ſenſe of the injuſtice they had committed againſt Socra-. 
tes; and became ſo exaſperated, that nothing would ſerve 
them but that the authors of it ſhould be put to death ; 
as Melitus was, while Anytus was baniſhed. In far- 
ther teſtimony of their penitence, they: called home his 
friends to their former liberty of meeting ; they for- 
bad public ſpeQacles of games: aud wreſtlings for a 
time; they cauſed his ſtatue, made in braſs by Ly- 
ſippbs, to be ſet up in the Pompeium ; and a plague 
enſuing, which they imputed to this unjuſt act, they 
made an order that no man ſhould mention Socrates 
publicly and on the theatre, in order to forget the 
\ fooner what they had done. 
As to his perſon, he was very homely ; was bald, 
had a dark complexion, a flat noſe, eyes ſticking out, 
and a ſevere downcaft look. In ſhort, his counte- 
nance promiſed ſo ill, that Zopyrus a phyſiogno- 
miſt pronounced him incident to various paſſions, and 
given to many vices; which when Alcibiades and 
others that were preſent laughed at, knowing him to 
be free from every thing of that kind, Socrates juſti- 
Hed the ſkill of Zopyrus, by. owning,. that“ he was by 
nature prone to thoſe vices, but ſuppreſſed his inclina- 
tion by reaſon.” The defects of his perſon were 
amply compenſated by the virtues and accompliſhments 
of his mind, 'The oracle at Delphi declared him the 
wiſeſt of all men, for profeſſing only to know that he 
knew nothing :. Apollo, as Tully ſays, conceiving the 
— only wiſdom of mankind to conſiſt in not thinkin 
themſelves to know thoſe things of which they are ig- 
norant. He was a man of all virtues; and ſo remark- 
ably frugal, that how Intle ſoever he had, it was al- 
ways enough. When he was amidſt a great variety 
of rich and expenſive objects, he would often ſay to 
dimſelf, © How many things are there which I do not 
want!“ | 
He had two wives, one of which was the noted 
Xantippe ; whom Aulus Gellius deſcribes as an ac- 
curſed froward woman, chiding and ſcolding always, 
by day and by night. Several inſtances are recorded of 
her impatience and. his long-ſuffering. One day before 
ſome of his friends, ſhe fell into the uſual extravagan- 
ces of her paſſion; when he, without anſwering a 
word, went abroad with them: but he was no ſooner out 
of the door, than ſhe, running up into the chamber, 
_ threw water down upon his head; upon which, turn- 
ing to his friends, Did not I tell you (ſays he), that 
after ſo. much thunder we ſhould have rain?” Ano- 
ther time ſhe pulled his cloak from his ſhoulders in the 
open forum; and ſome of his friends adviſiog him to 


beat her, © Yes, (ſays he), that while we two fight, 


you may alljitand by, and cry, Well done Socrates; to — 


him, Xantippe !”” He choſe his wife, we are told, for 
the ſame reaſon. that thoſe who would excel in horſe. 
manſhip chooſe the rougheſt and moſt ſpirited horſes; 
ſuppoſing if they are able to manage them, they may 


be able to manage any other. It is doubtful whether 
Socrates ever convinced any. one beſide himſelf by 
this reaſoning ;. or whether he owes any part of his 


reputation for wiſdom, to this rule for chooſing a 


wife! ; | | 
They who affirm that Socrates wrote nothing, ag 


Cicero, Plutarch, and others, mean only in reſpe& to 
bis philoſophy; for it is atteſted and allowed, that he 
aſſiſted Euripides in .compoling tragedies, and was the 


author of ſome pieces of poetry. . Dialogues alſo, and 


epiſtles, are aſcribed to him. His philoſophical dif. 
888 were committed to writing by his ſcholars ; 

y Plato and Xenophon chiefly. Xenophon ſet the 
example to the reſt in doing it firſt, and alſo with the 
greateſt punctuality; as Plato did it with the moſt li- 
berty, imtermixing ſo much of his own, that it is 


not eaſy, if poſſible, to. diſtinguiſh the maſter from the 
ſcholar. Hence Socrates, hearing him recite his Lyſis, 


cried out, How many things doth this young man 
feign of me!” | 1 255 

SOCRATES, was alſo the name of an eccleſiaſtical 
hiſtorian of the 5th century, born at Conſtantinople 
in the beginning of the reign of Theodoſius: he pro- 
feſſed the law, and pleaded at the bar, whence he ob- 
tained the name of Scholaſticus. He wrote an eccle- 
ſiaſtical hiſtory from the year 309, where Euſebios 
ended, down to 440; and wrote with great exsctneſa 


and judgment. An edition of Euſebius and Socrates, 


in Greek and Latin, with notes by Reading, was pub- 
liſhed at London in 1720. | 7 
 SOCRATIC xaiLosoray, the doctrines and opi- 
nions with regard to morality and religion, maintained 
and taught by Socrates. To him is aſcribed the 
firſt introduction of moral philoſophy, which is what 
is meant by that uſual ſaying, © That Sorrates firſt 
called philoſophy down from heaven to earth; that is, 
from the contemplation of the heavens and heavenly 
bodies, he led men to confider themſelves, their own 
paſſions, opinions, faculties, duties, actions, &.“ 
Man, who was the ſole ſubject of his philoſophy, ha- 
ving a twofold relation to things divine and human, 
his doctrines were with regard to the former metaphy- 
fical, to the latter moral. The morality of Socrates 
we ſhall paſs over, as reſembling in its general branches 
what others taught in common with him; yet more 
pure, more exact, more refined. His metaphyſical 
opinions are thus collected out of Plato, Xenophon, 
Plutarch, and others. “ There are three principles 
of all things, God, matter, and ideas. God 1s the 
univerſal intelleQ : matter the ſubje& of generation 
and corruption: idea, an incorporeal ſubſtance, the 
intellect of God; God the intelle& of the world.— 
God is one, perfect in himſelf, giving the being and 
well-being of every creature : what he is, I know not; 
what he is not, I know.—That God, not chance, 
made the world and all creatures, is demonſtrable from 
the reaſonable diſpoſition of their parts, as well for 
uſe as defence; from their care to preſerve themſelves, 
and continue their ſpecies.— That he particularly Zu 
e | gurds 


goers 
Sod 


| 
| 
f 


goeratic, ga 
Soda. 
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rds man in his body, appears from the noble up- 
right form thereof, and from the gift of ſpeech ; in 
his foul, from the excellency thereof above others.— 
That God takes care of all creatures, is demonſtrable 
from the benefit he gives them of light, water, fire, 
and fruits of the earth in due ſeafon : that he hath a 
particular regard of man, from the deſtination of all 
plants and creatures for his ſervice from their ſubjec- 
tion to man, though they exceeded him ever ſo much 
io ſtrength; from the variety of man's ſenſe, accom- 
modated to the variety of objects, for neceſſity, uſe, 


through reminiſcence from ſenſible objects; from ſpeech, 
whereby he communicates all he knows, gives laws, 


all, hears all, is everywhere, and orders all.” 
the other great object of metaphyſical reſearch, the 


body, endued with the knowledge of eternal ideas, 
which in her union to the body ſhe loſeth, as ftupe- 
fied, until awakened by diſcourſe from ſenſible objects; 


on which account all her learning is only reminiſcence, 


a recovery of her firſt knowledge: that the body being 
compounded is diſſolved by death; but that the foul 
being ſimple paſſeth into another life, incapable of 
corruption: that the ſouls of men are divine: that the 
ſouls of the good after death are in a happy eſtate, 
united to God in a blefſed inacceſſible place; that the 


bad in convenient places ſuffer condign puniſhment + 
| but that to define what thoſe places are, is the attempt 
of a man who hath no underſtanding ; whence, being 
once aſked what things were in the other world? he 


anſwered, © Neither was I ever there, nor ever did I 
ſpeak with any that came from thence.” 

All the Grecian ſeRs of philiſophers refer their ori- 
gin to the diſcipline of Socrates; particularly the 
Platonics, Peripatetics, Academics, Cyrenaics, Stoics, 
&c, but the greateſt part of his philoſophy we have 
in the works of Plato. | 


SODA (Sarr gf), a name for the foflile alkali, or 


baſis of ſea-ſalt. In the eaſtern countries this alkali is 


found native, either in a pretty pure ftate, or mixed 
with earthy ſubſtances, from which it is eaſily ſepa- 
rated by means of water; and Dr Heberden found it 
in conſiderable plenty on the peak of Teneriffe. It is 


alſo obtained from the aſhes of the plant kali, and 


from thoſe of the alga marina, which laſt form our 


kelp; but this is the moſt impure ſtate in which it 


ever is obtained. The beſt ſort of that artificially 
procured is made by burning the plant kali; and is 
prepared at Alicant in Spain, from an annual pro- 
cumbent kali with ſhort leaves like thoſe of horſeleek. 
Theſe aſhes are called ſoude or ſode in France, where 


| they are uſed as one of the common kinds of 


potalh, They are brought to this country under 


the name of Spanish aſhes, bariglia or barilla, in hard 


ipongy maſſes. 
blackihh. 
by powdering and diſſolving in water. This, how- 
ever, contains alſo a portion of vegetable alkali, and 
lome ſea-ſalt. 
England for decompoſing ſea- ſalt and extracting the 
pure alkali from it, which is commonly ſold in the 


ops under the name of Engliſh pearl-afhes ; but it 


partly whitiſh or grey, and partly 
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and pleaſure; from reaſon, whereby he diſcourſeth 


and governs ſtates : finally, that God, though invi- 
ſible himſelf, is ſuch and ſo great, that he at once ſees 
As to 


ſoul, Socrates taught, that * it is pre- exiſtent to the 


From theſe the ſaline part is extracted pure 


A work bas lately been erected in 


8 O I 


is much leſs pure than that which comes from Alicant; 
being mixed with a large quantity of ſea-ſalt. The 
proceſs for decompoſing the ſalt in this work is ſaid 
to be mixing it with lime, and taking off the ſaline 


effloreſcence which appears on the ſurface. 


This mineral alkali will ſaturate fully as much acid 
as the vegetable, though its atraction for acids is not 
ſo great. It is certain, that if a quantity of vegetable 
alkali be added to a ſolution of Glauber's ſalt, or to 


ſea- ſalt, they will be decompoſed, and the mineral 
alkali will be obtained in its pure form: but whether 


this would alſo take place if the vegetable alkali were 


deprived of its fixed air, has not been aſcertained; 
indeed it has been obſerved, that the two alkalis when 


rendered cauftic are much leſs eafily diftinguiſhed than 
when combined with fixed air. The mineral alkali 
eaſily then diſtinguiſhes itſelf by its ſuperior mildneſs 
and readineſs to cryſtallize. 
the (alt of ſoda, ſee CaemisTry, n“ 124, 185, 231, 
270, 275, 296, 55 

Sop is alſo a name for a heat in the ſtomach, or 
heart- burn. Sce MDicixE, no 406. 

SO DOM, formerly a town of Paleſtine in Aſia, 
famous in ſcripture for the wickedneſs of its inhabi- 
tants, and their deſtruction by fire from heaven on 
account of that wickedneſs. The place where it 
food is now covered by the waters of the Dead Sea, 
or the Lake Aſphaltites. 

SODOMY, the unnatural crime of buggery, thus 
called from the city of Sodom, which was deſtroyed 
by fire for the ſame. See Bud gER Y. 5 

The Levitical law adjudged thoſe guilty of this ex- 
eerable crime to death; and the civil law aſſigus the 


{ame puniſhment to it. The law of England makes 


it felony. There is no ſtatute in Scotland againft 
Sodomy; the libel of the crime is therefore founded 
on the divine law, and practice makes its puniſhment 
to be burned alive. EY 
SODOR, a little village in Columbkill, one of the 
weltern iſles of Scotland, near that of Mull. It was 
formerly a biſhop's ſee, which comprehended all the 
iſlands, together with the le of Man; for which reaſon 
the biſhop is ſtill called the % of Sodor and Man. 
'SOFA, in the Turkiſh cuſtoms, a bench of wood 
Taiſed from the ground-about a foot high, and placed 
round a hall or chamber for the people to fit down 
upon or to lie along, and tn that poſture to take a 


view of what paſſes in the ftreets, &c. for theſe. 


benches are ſurrounded with windows; they are co- 
vered with fine Turky carpets ; and upon that are 
placed cuſhions of ſattin flowered with gold, or ſome 
other rich ſtuff. - 
SOFFITA, or Sorrir, in architecture, any pla- 
fond or geiling formed of croſs beams of flying corniches, 
the ſquare compartiments or pannels of which are en- 
riched with ſculpture, painting, or gilding ; ſuch are 


thoſe in the palaces of Italy, and in the apartments of 


Luxembourg at Paris. 
SOFI, or SorH1. See SorHI, 
5 SOFTENING, in painting, the mixing and dilu- 
ting of colours with the-bruſh or pencil. | 
SOIL, in agriculture and gardening, denotes 
earth or ground conſidered with regard to the quality 
of its mould for the production and growth of vege- 
tables. See EaRkTH. \ 
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For the combinations of 


Soil, 


Soiſſons 


Solanum. 
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SOISSONS, an ancient, large, and conſiderable 
town, in the iſle of France, and capital of the 
Soiſſonnois, with a biſhop's ſee, The cathedral has 
one of the moſt conſiderable chapters in the kingdom 


and the biſhop, when the archbiſhop of Rheims is 


abſent, has a right to conſecrate the king. It has 
12 pariſhes, 6 abbeys, and a French academy, founded 
in 1694 ; 18 ſeated in a very pleaſant and fertile valley, 
on the river Aiſne, 3o miles weſt of Rheims, and 60 
north-ealt of Paris. E. Long. 3. 24. N. Lat. 49. 23. 


The Soiſſonnois is bounded on the north by Laonnois; 
on the eaſt by Champagne; on the ſouth by La Brie; 


leaved; and burnet-leaved. 


and on the weſt by Valois. 
and paſtures. 


SOKE, or soc. See SOCAGE. 
SOKEMANS. Sce Soc and Socace. 


It bounds in corn, wood, 


SOL, in muſic, the fifth note of the gammut, ut, 


re, mi, fa, fol, la. See Gammurt. WE. 

SOL, or Sou, a French coin made up of copper mix- 
ed with a little filver. See the article Cox. 

Sol, the Sun, in altronomy, aſtrology, &c. See 
AsTRONOMY, paſſim. 

Sor, in chemiſtry, is gold; thus called from an opi- 


nion that this metal is in a particular manner under 


the influence of the ſun. | 1 
Sor, in heraldry, denotes Or, the golden colour in 
the arms of ſovereign princes. „ 
SOLÆE Us, or SoLats, in anatomy, one of the. 
extenſor muſcles of the foot, riſing from the upper 
and hinder part of the tibia and fibula, | | 
SOLAND- 600sE, in ornithology. 
NUS. | 


SOLANUM, niGaTt$8HADeE, comprehending the 


love-apple and potato; a genus of the monogynia or- 
der, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. There 


are 30 ſpecies; the moſt remarkable of which are, 
1. The lycoperſicon, wolf's peach, love-apple, or to- 


mentos, riſes with ſtrong herbaceous procumbent ſtalks 
branching cut to the length of fix or eight feet with 
large pinnated, rank - ſcented leaves, with four or five 
pairs of cut lobes, and fimple racemous cluſters of 
{mall yellow flowers at the axillas, ſucceeded by Jarge 
compreſſed roundiſh furrowed fruit, of a red colour 
and ſoft. | 
apple, with furrowed fruit; the cherry-fruited love- 
apple, having ſmooth round fruit of a red colour, the 
fize of large cherries ; yellow cherry - fruited; ſcentleſs- 
It. is a native of the 
hot parts of America. 2. The-nigrum, or common 
black nightſhade, riſes with upright herbaceous ſtalks, 
branching two or three feet high; oval, angular, in- 
dented leaves ; and, from the fides of the branches, 
roundiſh nodding umbels of white flowers ſucceeded by 
black and other coloured berries in the varieties. 
3. The dulcamara, bitter ſweet, or climbing woody 
night-ſhade, riſes with long flexuous, inermous, woody 


talks, climbing by ſupport many feet high; oblong, . 
pointed leaves, with the upper ones halbert-ſhaped 

and cymoſe cluſters of ſmall blue flowers, ſucceeded by 
| bunches of {mal}, oval, red berries. 


The varieties are, 
the white flowered; the variegated white ſtriped lea- 
ved; gold fitiped leaved; the African thick Jeaved, 
formerly conſidered as a diſtinct ſpecies, but now found 
to be only a varicty of this. 4. The tuberoſum, tube- 
rous-rooted, Peruvian nightſhade, commonly called po- 
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See PELICA- 


The varieties are, the common large love - 
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tato. This hath a tuberons root, emitting numerous Solang 
fibres, productive of many roundiſh and oblongifh Solder. 


fleſhy, edible tubers. Immediately from the root riſe 
herbaceous, flexuoſe, ſmooth ſtalks, ſomewhat ereQly,. 
a yard long, garniſhed with large pinnated leaves, of 
ſeveral pair of entire lobes, and terminated by ſubdi- 
vided peduncles ſupporting bunches of ſmall purple or 
white flowers in the different varieties, and ſucceeded 
by ripe ſeed in autumn, This ſpecies comprehends two 
principal varieties, viz. tbe red-rooted potato with. 
white flowers, and the white- rooted potato with, 
white flowers, Each of theſe comprehends ſeveral in- 
termediate ones, ſuch as the round red, oblong red, 
pale red, rough red, ſmooth red, red and white, early 
dwarf red, kidney-ſhaped white potato, round white, 
large oblong white, large red-ended white kidney ſha- 
ped; large conglomerated American potato, being 
generally cluſtered together conſiderably, each root 
or tuber attaining a.prodigious-large fize, and princi- 


pally in eſtimation for feeding of cattle. 
Culture. The firſt ſpecies, though a native of hot 
_ climates, will ſucceed here in the open air in ſummer, 


being previouſly raiſed in hot-beds, and thence tranſ- 


planted, As it is a trailing plant, it ſhould be well 
ſupported by walls, pales, or ſtakes, and ſhould alſo 


have a ſunny fituation, or the fruit will not ripen, 
The common black nightſhade grows wild in gar- 
dens, fields, and dunghills, in this country; and be- 
coming a troubleſome weed, is rarely cultivated. The 


dulcamara is alſo hardy, and will ſucceed any where; 
_ excepting the African thick-leaved kind, which re- 


quires to be potted, and treated as a green-houſe 
plant. It is propagated by layers and «cuttings. — 
The method of cultivating and managing potatoes is 
mentioned under the articles AGRICULTURE, n* 127— 
129, and Por Aro. 12 8 

Uſes. The leaves of the deadly nightſhade have been 


ſuppoſed diſcutient and cooling when applied exter- 


nally, and poiſonous when taken inwardly. Of late. 
it has been ſhown, that an infuſion of half a grain, or 
a grain, of the dried leaves, may be taken with ſafe - 
ty, and that afterwards the doſe may by degrees be 
increaſed to five or fix grains. They generally occa- 
fion ſome conſiderable evacuation, and ſometimes, eſpe - 
cially when taken in large doſes, alarming diſturban- 
ces in the nervous ſyſtem; which, however, go off 
with the operation of the medicine. It was expected, 
that the great activity of this vegetable would make it 
very ſerviceable in many obſtinate diſorders; but this 


expectation has not been verified by experience, and 


the colleges both of London and Edinburgh have re- 
jected theſe leaves from their materia medica, The 
twigs and roots of the dulcamara, or woody night- 
ſhade, have been recommended as deobſtruents for re- 
ſolving coagulated blood, &c. and are generally ſaid 
to occaſion ſome conſiderable evacuation by ſweat, 
urine, or ftool, particularly the latter. The fruit of. 
the lycoperſicon is of great eſtimation in Spain and 
Portugal for improving ſoups, alſo for fle wing, ſau- 
ces, &c. The uſes of the potato as an eſculent plant 
are well known. | 

SOLAR, ſomething belonging to the Sun. 

SOLAR Spots. See SPOTS, and ASTRONOMY, n14— 
18. 33, 34, 35+ 39- : ; 

SOLDER, soppR, or /oder, a metallic or — 


er. 
— 


tray 


ſently out of the fire, and it is done. 
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% — 


See the next article, 
Solders are made of gold, ſilver, copper, tin, biſ- 
muth, and lead ; uſually obſerving, that in the com- 


poſition there be ſome of the metal that is to be ſol- 


dered mixed with ſome higher and finer metals. Gold- 
ſmiths uſually make four kinds of ſolder, viz. ſolder 
of eight, where to ſeven parts of filver there is one of 
braſs or copper; ſolder of ſix, where only a fixth part 
is copper; ſolder of four, and ſolder of three. It is 
the mixture of copper in the ſolder that makes raiſed 
plate come always cheaper than flat. The ſolder uſed 
by plumbers is made of two pounds of lead to one of 
block tin. Its goodneſs is tried by melting it and 
pouring the bigneſs of a crown · piece upon a table; 
for if good, there will ariſe little bright ſhining ſtars 
therein. The ſolder for copper is made, like that of 
the plumbers, only with copper and tin; for very nice 
works, inſtead of tin they ſometimes uſe a quantity of 
filver. Solder for tin is made of two thirds of tin and 
one of lead; but where the work is any thing delicate, 
23 in organ-pipes, where the juncture is ſcarce diſcern- 
able, it is made of one part of biſmuth and three parts 
of pewter. 4 | 
SOLDERING, among mechanics, the joining and 


faſtening together two pieces of the ſame metal, or of 


two different metals, by the fuſion and application of 
ſome metallic compoſition on the extremities of the me- 


tals to be joined. See the preceding article. 


To ſolder upon filver, braſs, or iron: Take ſilver, 


five pennyweight; braſs, four pennyweight; melt 
them together for ſoft ſolder, which runs ſooneſt. 
Take filver, five pennyweight; copper, three penny- 
weight; melt them together for hard ſolder. Beat 
the ſolder thin, and lay it on the place to be ſoldered, 
which muſt be firſt fitted and bound together with 
wire, as occaſion requires; then take borax in pow- 
der, and temper it like pap, and lay it upon the fol- 
der, letting it dry; then cover it with. quick coals, 
and blow, and it will run immediately ; take it pre- 


ſerved, that if any thing is to be ſoldered in two pla- 
ces, which cannot well be done at one time, you muſt 
firlt ſolder with the harder ſolder, and then with the 
ſoft ; for if it be firſt done with the ſoft, it will un- 
ſolder again before the other is faſtened. Let it be 
obſerved, that if you would not have your folder run 
about the piece that is to be ſoldered, you mult rub 
ſuch places over with chalk.— In the ſoldering either of- 
gold, ſilver, copper, or either of the metals above- 
mentioned, there is generally uſed borax in powder, 
and ſometimes roſin. As to iron, it is ſufficient that 
it be heated red hot, and the two extremities thus 
hammered together, by which means they will become 
incorporated with each other. For the finer kinds of 


iron and ftee] inftruments, however, gold proves an 


excellent folder. This metal will diſſolve twice or. 
thrice its weight of iron in a degree of heat very far 
le(s than that in which iron itſelf melts ;, hence, if a 
{mall plate of gold is wrapped round the parts to be. 


joined, and afterwards- melted by. a blow-pipe,. it 


ſtrongly unites the pieces together without any injury 


to the inſtrument, however delicate. 


SOLDIER, a military man lifted to ſerve a prince 
ar tate in conſideration ofa certain daily pay. | 
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Soldering, ral compoſition uſed in ſoldering or joining together 
soldier! other metals. | 


It is to be ob- 
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SOLDIER-Crab. See CAxckk. 

SOLE, in the manege, a nail or ſort of horn un- 
der a horſe's foot, which is much more tender than the 
other horn that encompaſſes the foot, and by reaſon 
of its hardneſs is properly called the bern or Hoof. 

Sour, in ichthyology. See PLEURONECTES. 

SOLEZ, among the Romans, a kind of ſandals 
or ſlippers which covered only the ſole of the feet, and 
bound on with thongs of leather; inftead of which 
the women and the effeminate ones of the other ſex, 
tied them on with purple coloured ribbons, or ſuch 
as were curiouſly adorned with gold and ſilver. ; 


| SOLECISM, in grammar, a falſe manner of ſpeak- 


Soldier 
l 
Solen. 


— — — 


ing, contrary to the uſe of language and the rules of 


grammar, either in reſpect of declenſion, conjugation, 
or ſyntax.— The word is Greek, coxunx:ou®r, derived 
from the Soli, a people of Attica, who being tranſ- 
planted to Cilicia, loſt the purity of their ancient 
tongue, and became ridiculous to the Athenians for. 
their improprieties therein. | > 

Soleciſms, on ſome occaſions, are pardonable: Im- 


petratum eſt a ratione ut peccare ſuavitatis cauſa liceret. 


Vaugelas is frequently repeating that of Quintilian, 


Aliud eft Latine, aliud grammatice loqui. 
_ SOLEMN, ſomething performed with much pomp, 
ceremony, and expence. 


ſignifies ſomething authentic, or that is clothed in all 
iis formalities, | 


SOLEN, the R4zo0R-F18H, a genus of inſets belong - 


ing to the order of vermes teſtacea. The ſhell is ob- 


long, bivalved, and opening at both ſides; the cardo 
has a ſubulated reflected tooth, not inſerted into the 


oppolite valve. There are eleven ſpecies, diſtinguiſh- 
ed by peculiarities in their. ſhells. 
viz. the ſiliqua, vagina, and evfis, are found on the 
Britiſh coafts, and lurk in the ſand near the low- water 
mark in a perpendicular direction. When in want 


of food, they elevate one end a little above the ſur- 
face, and protrude their bodies far out of the ſhell. . On 


the approach of danger they dart deep into the ſand, 


ſometimes two feet at leaſt. Their place is known by 


a ſmall dimple on the ſurface. Sometimes they are 


Thus we ſay, ſolemn feafts, 
ſolemn funerals, ſolemn games, &c.—In law, ſolemn 


Three of them, 


dug out with a ſhovel; at other times they are ta- 
ken by ſtriking a barbed dart ſuddenly into them. 


When the ſea is down, theſe fiſh uſually run deep in- 
to the ſand; and to bring them up, the common cu- 


ſtom is to throw a little ſalt into the holes, on which. 
the fiſh raiſes itſelf, and in a few minutes appears at. 


When half the ſhell is diſco- 
vered, the fiſherman has nothing more to do than to- 


the mouth of its hole. 


take hold of it with his fingers and draw it out : but 


he muſt be cautious not to loſe the occaſion, for the. 


creature does not continue a moment in that ſtate ; 


and if by any means the fiſherman has touched it, and 
let it ſlip away, it is gone for ever; for it will not be 


decoyed again out of its hole by falt ; ſo that there is 
then no way of getting it but by digging under it, 
and throwing it up with the ſand. The fiſh has two 
pipes; each compoſed of four or five rings or portions 
of a hollow cylinder, of unequal lengths, joined one 
to another; and the places where they join are mark- 
ed by a number of fine ſtreaks or rays. Now the rea- 


ſon why the ſalt makes theſe creatures come up out of 
their holes, is, that it gives them violent pain, and 
eve a 


Zolen. 
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even corrodes theſe pipes. This is ſomewhat ſtrange, 


as the creature is nouriſhed by means of ſalt - water; 


but it is very evident, in that if a little ſalt be ſtrewed 
upon theſe pipes in a fiſh taken out of its habitation, 
it will corrode the joinings of the rings, and often 


make one or more joints drop off: the creature, to 


avoid this miſchief, ariſes out of its hole, and throws 
off the ſalt, and then retires back again. The uſe of 
theſe pipes to the animal, is the ſame with that of 
many other pipes of a like kind in other ſhell-fiſh ; 
they all ſerve to take in water: they are only a con- 
tinvation of the outer membrane of the fiſh, and ſerve 
indifferently for the taking in, and throwing out the 
water, one receiving, and the other diſcharging it, 
and either anſwering equally well to their purpoſe. 


When one of.theſe fiſh is taken out of its hole, and 
laid upon the ſand, if any thing touches it, it imme- 


diately gets in order for its progreſſive motion. It 


throws. out a long cylindric part, of half the length of 
the ſhell, and of _— of a clapper of a bell; this 


is ſyſpended to the middle of the animal by a ligament, 
but in all other parts it is looſe: this ſerves as a leg 
to the creature. As it lies upon the ſand, it extends 


this about an inch from the end of the ſhell, and 


changes its cylindric figure to a flat one, which termi- 


nates in a point, flat and ſharp at the edges; with 


this it opens its paſſage into the ſand. When the 


opening is made, it extends this part ſtill farther, and 


buries it deeper; and after this bends it back again 


in ſuch a manner, that its point turns up towards the 
ſhell : thus it gives this part the figure of a hook, and 
by this hook it draws its whole body and ſhell down. 


Ta this attempt it brings the edges of the ſhells every 
where cloſe together; and inftead of lying flat upon 


the ſand, it now by degrees gets into a vertical poſi - 


tion, and then there remains nothing to do but to draw 


it deeper into the ſand. To effect this, it now again 


extends its leg, which it eaſily paſſes into the ſand in 


its flatted ſhape; and when it has thus pierced to its 
utmoſt length, the creature inflates, and extends it by 
degrees to the ſize of the ſhel], and to a round or cy- 
lindric figure; the conſequence of which is, that there 


18 now a hole made of the ſhape of the ſhell, and equal 
to its diameter, into which it can eaſily fink : to faci- 
litate this, however, the creature ſwells out the extre- 
mity of the leg into a ſort of button, which holding 


faſt in ics place, nothing more is neceſſary than to 


contract the reſt of the leg, in order to pull down the 
ſhell after it. 
neceſſary, and the creature, at every movement of this 


kind, getting down half the length of its ſhell, or 


thereabouts, 1s very ſoon plunged as deep as its occa- 
fions require. | | 5 

When it has occafion to aſcend out of its hole, the 
ſame leg ſerves for that purpoſe ; nothing more being 


required, than the putting out the end of the leg, 


ſwelling it, and thus thruſting itſelf up to the length 
of that leg ; then retracting it into the ſhell again, 
and thruſting out and inflating its end for a ſecond 
movement of the fame kind. Theſe motions may be 
all perceived in the creature when out of the ſand, 
particularly that by which it buries itſelf; for if held 
up in the fingers, it thruſts out the leg, and performs 
all the motions as if in the ſand, making a fruitleſs at- 
tempt to {ave itſelf in its old way. 
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- Theſe fiſh were uſed as food by the ancients ; and Solfaing, 


Athenzus, from Sophron, ſpeaks of them as great de. Solfuem 
licacics, and particularly grateful to widows, They "—— 


This operation is repeated as often as is 
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are often uſed as food at preſent, and are brought up 
to table fried in eggs. | | 

:SOLFAING, in muſic, the naming or pronoun. 
cing the ſeveral notes of a ſong by the ſyllables ut, re, 
mi, fa, ſel, &c. in learning to fing it. 

Of the ſeven notes in the French ſcale wt, re, mi, fa, 
fol, Ia, fi, only four are uſed among us in ſinging, ag 
mi, fa, fol, las their office is principally, in ſinging, 
that by applying them to every note of the ſcale, it 
may not only be pronounced with more eaſe, but 
chiefly that by them the tones and ſemitones of the 
natural ſcale may be better marked out and diftin- 
guiſned. This defign is obtained by the four ſyllables 
fa, ſol, la, mi. Thus from / to /+/ is a tone, alſo 
from / to la, and from la to ui, without diſtinguiſh- 
ing the greater or leſs tone; but from /a to fa, alſo 
from mi to fa, is only a ſemitone. 


If then theſe be 
applied in this order, fa, ſol, la, fa, fol, la, mi, fa, 


&c. they expreſs the natural ſeries from C; and if that 


be repeated to a ſecond or third octave, we fee by them 


how to expreſs all the different orders of tones and 
ſemi-tones in the diatonic ſcale ; and ftill above i will 


ſtand /a, ſol, la, and below it the ſame inverted Ja, 


fol, fa, and one mi is always diſtant from another an 


octave; which cannot be ſaid of any of the reſt, be- 


cauſe after mi aſcending come always fa, ſol, la, which 
are repeated invertedly deſcending. | 


To conceive the uſe of this, it is to be remembered, 
that the firſt thing in learning to ſing, is to make one 


raiſe a ſcale of notes by tones and ſemi-tones to an oc- 


tave, and deſcend again by the ſame; and then to 


raiſe and fall by greater intervals at a leap, as thirds 
and fourths, &c. and to do all this by beginning at 


notes of different pitch. 'Then thoſe notes are repre- 


ſented by lines and ſpaces, to which theſe ſyllables are- 
applied, and the learners taught to name each line and 


ſpace thereby, which makes what we call /o//aing ; the 


uſe whereof is, that while they are learning to tune 
the degrees and intervals of ſound, expreſſed by notes 
on a line or ſpace, or learning a ſong to which no 
words are applied, they may not only do it the better 
by means of articulate ſounds, but chiefly, that by 


knowing the degrees and intervals expreſſed by thoſe 
ſyllables, they may more readily know the places of 


the ſemi-tones, and the true diſtance of the notes. 
See the article SinGiNG. Rs 


SOLFATERRA, a mountain of Italy in the king- 
dom of Naples, and Terra di Lavoro. 


appears evidently to have been a volcano in ancient 


times; and the foil is yet fo hot, that the workmen 


employed there in making alum need nothing elſe, be- 
ſides the heat of the ground, for evaporating their li- 
quids F. 


Solfaterra, which not only retains its cone and crater, 
but much of its former heat. In the plain within tbe 


crater, ſmoke iſſues from many parts, as alſo from its 


This mountain 


Of this mountain we have the following ac: + see 
count by Sir William Hamilton. Near Aſtruni ( ano- Chem!) 
ther mountain, formerly a volcano likewiſe) riſes the“ 


See 


0 134. 


ſides: bere, by means of ſtones and tiles heaped over 


the crevices, through which the ſmoke paſſes, they 
collect in an aukward manner what they call ſale ar- 
anoniaco; and from the fand of the plain they extract 

ſulphur 


Zoll 
Sol 


5 


ig, 
Giry 


= 
hemiry, 
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they have hitherto ever cleared 200 l. a - year by it. 
The hollow ſound produced by throwing a heavy ſtone 
on the plain of the erater of the Solfaterra, ſeems to 
indicate that it is ſupported by a ſort of arched na- 
tural vault; and one is induced to think that there is 
a pool of water beneath this vault (which boils by the 


heat of a ſubterraneous fire ſtill deeper), by the very 
moilt ſtream that iſſues from the cracks in the plain of 


the Solfaterra, which, like that of boiling water, runs 
off a ſword or knife, preſented to it, in great drops. 


On the outſide, and at the foot of the cone of the Sol- 


faterra, towards the lake of Agnano, water ruſhes 
out of the rocks ſo hot, as to raiſe the quickfilver in 
Fahrenheit's thermometer to the degree of boiling wa- 
ter (A); a fact of which I was wyfelf an eye-witneſs, 
This place, well worthy the obſervation of the curious, 
has been taken little notice of; it is called the Piſcia 


relli. The common people of Naples have great faith 


ia the efficacy of this water; and make much of it in 
all cutaneous diſorders, as well as for another diſorder 
that prevails here. It ſeems to be impregnated chiefly 


with ſulphur and alum. When you approach your ear 
to the rocks of the Piſciarelli, from whence this wa- 


ter ouzes, you hear a borrid boiling noiſe, which ſeems 
to proceed from the huge cauldron that may be ſup- 
poſed to be under the at of the Solfaterra. On the 
other ſide of the Solfaterra, next the ſea, there is a 
rock which has communicated with the ſea, till part 
of it was cut away to make the road to Puzzole; this 
was undoubtedly a conſiderable lava, that ran from the 
Solfaterra when it was an active volcano. Under this 
rock of lava, which is more than 70 feet high, there is 
a ſtratum of pumice and aſhes. This ancient lava is 
about a quarter of a mile broad ; you meet with it 


abruptly before you come in fight of Puzzole, and it 


finiſhes as abruptly within about 100 paces of the 
town. The ancient name of the Soltaferra was Forum 


Vulcani ; a ſtrong proof of its origin from ſubterraneous 


fire. The degree of heat that the Solfaterra has pre- 


ſerved for ſo many ages, ſeems to have calcined the 


ſtones upon its cone and in its crater, as they are 
very white, and crumble eafily in the hotteſt parts. 
_ SOLICITOR, a perſon employed to take care of 


and- manage. ſuits depending in the courts of law or 


equity ; and thoſe of the lower fort, it is obſerved, are 


too often made uſe of, to the damage. of the people, 


and the increaſe of champerty and maintenance. So» 
licitors are within the ſtatute to be ſworn, and admit- 
ted by the judges, before they are allowed to practiſe 
in our courts, in like manner as attorneys. . | 
There is alſo a great officer of the law, next to the 
attorney -general, who is ſtyled the king's ſolicitor- 
general; who holds his office by patent during the 


king's pleaſure, has the care and concern of managing 
the king's affairs, and has fees for pleading, beſides 


other fees arifing by patents, & .. He bath bis at- 


tendance on the privy- council; and the attorney - ge- 


neral and he were anciently reckoned among the offi- 
cers of the exchequer ;- they have their audience, and 
come within the bar in all other courts. . 


(A) I have remarked, that after a great fall of rain, the degree of heat in this water is much leſs ; which will ac- 
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dollsterra, ſulphur and alum. This ſpot, well attended to, might 
dolieitor. certainly produce a good revenue, whereas I doubt if 
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SOLID, in philoſophy, a body whoſe parts are ſo Soli 


firmly connected together, as not to give way or ſlip 
from each other upon the ſmalleſt impreſſion ; ig which 
ſenſe ſolid ſtands oppoſed to fluid. | 
| Geometricians define a ſolid to be the third ſpecies 
of magnitude, or that which has three dimenſions, viz. 
lengts, breadth, and thickneſs or depth. 
olids are commonly divided into regular and irre- 
gular. The regular ſolids are thoſe terminated by re- 


gular and equal planes, and are only five in number, 


viz. the tetrahedron, which conſiſts of four equal tri- 
angles; the cube, or hexahedron, of fix equal ſquares; 
the octahedron, of eight equal triangles ; the dodeca- 
bedron, of twelve ; and the icofihedron,: of twenty 


equal triangles. 


The irregular ſolids are almoſt infinite, comprehend- 
ng all ſuch as do not come under the definition of re» 
gular folids; as the ſphere, cylinder, cone, parallelo- 
gram, priſm, parallelopiped, ce. 5 
SOLIDS, in anatomy, &c. denote the continent 
parts of the human body; being a congeries of pipes, 
or veſſels, which contain a liquor. Als 
The ſolid parts of the body, though equally com · 
poled of veſſels, are different with regard to their con · 
ſiſtence ; ſome being hard, and others ſoft. The hard, 
as the bones and cartilages, pive firmneſs and attitude 
to the body, and ſuftain the other parts: the ſoft 
parts, either alone or together with the hard, ſerve 
to execute the 3 See ANATQMY. 
SOLIDITY, that property of matter, or body, 
by which it excludes all other bodies from the 
place which itſelf poſſeſſes; and as it would be ab - 
ſurd to ſuppoſe that two bodies could poſſeſs one 
and the ſame place at the ſame time, it follows, that 
the ſofteſt bodies are equally ſolid with the hardeft. 
Among geometricians, the ſolidity of a body de- 
notes the quantity or ſpace contained in it, and is 
called alfo its ſolid content. | 
SOLILOQUY, a reaſoning or diſcourſe which a 
man holds with himſelf; or, more properly, accor- 
ding to Papias, it is a diſcourſe by way of anſwer to 
a queſtion that a man propoſes to himſelf. 
Soliloquies are become very common things on the. 


modern ſtage; yet can nothing be more inartificial, 


or more unnatural, than an aQor's making long 
ſpeeches to himſelf, to convey his intentions to the 
audience, Where ſuch diſcoveries are neceſſary to be 
made, the poet ſhould rather take care to give the 
dramatic perſons ſach confidants-as may neceſſarily 
ſhare their inmoſt thoughts; by which means they will 
be more naturally conveyed to the audience: yet is- 
even this a ſhift an accurate poet would not be found 
to have.occafion for. The ule and abuſe of ſoliloquies 
is well delivered by the duke of Buckingham in the 
following lines: 

Soliloquies had need be very few, 

Extremely ſhort, and ſpoke in paſſion too. . 

Our lovers talking to themſelves, for wank 

Of others, make the pit their confidant : 


Nor is the matter:mended yet, if thus 
They truſt a friend, only to tell it us. 


SOLIS {Antonio de), an ingenious Spaniſh writer; 
of an ancient and illuftrious family, bora at Placenza 
| in 


count for what the Padre Torre ſays, (in his book, intitled, Hifoire et Phenomenes du Veſuve), that when he 
tried it in company with Monſieur de la Condamine, the degree of heat, upon Reaumur's thermometer, was 68“. 
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Solitary in Old Caſtile, in 1610. He was intended to ſtudy the 


l 
Solſtice. 


law ; but his inclination toward poetry prevailed, 
and he cultivated it with great — Philip IV. of 
Spain made him one of bis ſecretaries; and after his 
death the queen - regent appointed him firſt hiſtoriogra- 
pher of the Indies, a place of great profit and honour: 
his Hiſtory of the Conqueſt of Mexico ſhows that ſhe 
could not have named a fitter perſon. He is better 
known by this hiſtory abroad, than by his poetry and 
dramatic writings, though he was excellent in that 
way. He turned prieſt at 57 years of age, and died 
in 1686. . 

- SOLITARY, ſomething retired, or in private, 
remote from the company or commerce of others of 
the ſame ſpecies. | 

- SOLITARIES, a denomination of nuns of St 
Peter of Alcantara, inſtituted in 1676, the deſign of 
which is to imitate the ſevere penitent life of that 
ſaint. Thus they are to keep a continual filence, never 
to open their mouths to any body but themſelves; 
employ their time wholly in ſpiritual exerciſes, and 


leave the temporal concerns to a number of maids, 


who have a particular ſuperior in a ſeparate part of 
the monaſtery: they always go bare-footed, without 
ſandals; gird themſelves with a thick cord, and wear 
no linen. PE | | | 

SOLO, in muſic, a term uſed in pieces conſiſting 


of ſeveral parts, to mark thoſe that are to perform 


alone. +2 | 
SOLOMON, the ſon of David king of Iſrael, 

renowned in ſcripture for his wiſdom, riches, and 

magnificent temple and other buildings. Towards 


the end.of his life he ſullied all bis former glory by 


his apoſtacy from Gop; from which cauſe vengeauce 
was denounced againſt his houſe and nation. He died 
about 975 B. © | 
SoLomon's Seal, in botany ; a ſpecies of Conval- 
LARIA. | 
.SOLON, one of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, 


was born at Athens about 369 B. C. His courage 


having procured him the government of his country, 
he abrogated Draco's laws, and publiſhed others more 
equitable. Piſiſtratus having made himſelf maſter of 
Athens, Solon retired into Lydia, where, Crœſus 
having aſked him on a time if he did not think him 
happy ? he anſwered, that none could be accounted 


ſo before their laſt breath; which Crœſus afterwards 


found fully verified. Solon died at the age of 80. 
- SOLSTICE, in aſtronomy, that time when the 


ſun is in owe of the ſolſtitial points; that is, when he 


18 at his greateſt diſtance from the equator; thus called 
becauſe he then appears to ſtand till, and not to 
change his diſtance from the equator for ſome time; 
an appearance owing to the obliquity of our ſphere, 


and which thoſe living under the equator are ſtran- 
gers to. | 
The ſolſtices are two in each year; the æſtival or 


ſummer ſolttice, and the hyemal or winter ſolſtice. The 


— ſummer ſolſtice is when the ſun ſeems to deſcribe the 


tropic of cancer, which is on June 22. when he makes 
the longeſt day: the winter ſolſtice is when the ſun 
enters the firſt degree, or ſeems to deſcribe the tropie 
of capricorn, which is on December 22. when he 
makes the ſhorteſt day. This is to be underſtood as 
in our northern hemiſphere z for in the ſouthern, the 
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the winter point. 
oppoſite to each other. 
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ſun's entrance into capricorn makes the ſummer ſolſtice, Selon 


and that into cancer the winter ſolſtice. The two 
points of the ecliptic, wherein the ſun's greateſt aſcent 
above the equator, and his deſcent below it, are ter- 
minated, are called the /o{/7itial points; and a circle, 
ſuppoſed to paſs through the poles of the world and 
theſe points, is called the /o///itial colure. The ſum- 
mer ſolſtitial point is in the beginning of the firſt de- 
gree of cancer, and is called the 2/tival or ſummer 


point; and the winter ſolſtitial point is in the be- 


ginning of the firſt degree of capricorn, and is called 


Theſe two points are diametrically 
- \ | 


SOLUTION, in chemiſtry, denotes an | intimate 


Mixture of folid bodies with fluids, ſo as ſeemingly to 


form one homogene liquor: the diſſolving fluid is term» 
ed the difolvent or menſtruum. 


The moſt celebrated chemiſts have aſſerted, that 


water is capable of diſſolving a certain proportion of 
ſalt without having its bulk increaſed thereby in the 
leaſt ; but, from ſome late experiments, this is contra- 
dicted; and it is maintained, that all ſalts, in whatever 
proportion they may be added, do aQually increaſe 
the bulk of the ſolution, though, when the ſalt is at 
firſt thrown in, the bulk is conſtantly diminiſhed. 
From theſe experiments it is alſo affirmed, that when 
water is completely ſaturated with one kind of ſalt, it 
will not take up any more of another, without letting 


fall ſome of the former. 


Fd 


SOLVENT, the ſame with diſſolvent. See the 
article Dis$OLVENT. N 5 
SOLWAY-moss. See Moving Moss. 


SOMBRERO, the name of an uninhabited iſland | 
in the Weſt Indies in the form of an bat, whence the 


name is derived. It is alſo the name of one of the 
Newbar iſlands in the Eaſt Indies. 


SOMBRERO, Wonderful Plant of, is a ſtrange kindof | 


ſenſitive plant growing in the Eatt Indies, in ſandy 


bays and in ſhallow water. It appears like a ſlender 
ſtraight ſtick ; but when you attempt to touch it, im- 


mediately withdraws itſelf into the ſand. Mr. Miller 


85 an account of it in his deſcription of Sumatra *. * Phi. 


e ſays the Malays call it /a/an- lout, that is, ſea-graſs. vary ” 


p. 178. 


He never could obſerve any tentacula; but, after many 
unſucceſsful attempts, drew out a broken piece about 
a foot long. It was perfectly ſtraight and uniform, 
and reſembled a worm drawn over a knitting needle. 
When dry it is a coral. Thy TE CIT 

SOMERS (John), lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land, was born at Worceſter in 1652. He was edu- 
cated at Oxford, and afterward entered himſelf of the 
Middle-Temple, where he ſtudied the law with great 
vigour. In 1688 he was of council for the ſeven 
biſhops at their trial, and argued with great learning 
and eloquence againſt the diſpenſing power. In the 


convention which met by the prince of Orange's 


ſummons, January 22. 1689, he repreſented Wor- 
ceſter; and was one of the managers for the houſe of 
commons, at a conference with the houſe of lords 
upon the word abdicated. Soon after the acceſſion of 
king William and queen Mary to the throne, he was 
appointed ſolicitor-general, and received the honour 
of knighthood. In 1692 he was made attorney- 
general, and in-1603 advanced to the polt of lord 
keeper of the great ical of England. In 1695 he 

Pro: 
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hire. clipping the coin. In 1697 he was created lord 
——— Somers, baron of Eveſham, and made lord high chan- 


cellor of England. In the beginning of 1700 he was 
removed from his poſt of lord chancellor, and the 
year after was impeached of high crimes and miſde- 
meanours by the houſe of commons, of which he was 
acquitted upon trial by the houſe of lords. He then 
retired to a ſtudious courſe.of life, and was choſen 
preſident of the royal ſociety. In 15706 he propoſed 
a bill for the regulation of the law; and the ſame 
year was one of the principal managers for the union 
between England and Scotland, In 1708 he was 
made lord prefident of the council; from which poſt 
he was removed in 1710, upon the change of the 
miniſtry. In the latter end of queen's Anne's reign, 
bis lordſhip grew very infirm in his health; which 
indiſpoſition is ſuppoſed to be the reaſon that he held 
no other poſt than a ſeat at the council-table, after 
the acceſſion of king George I. He died of an 
apoplectic fit in 1716. Mr Addiſon has drawn his 
character very beautifully in the Freeholder. 

SOMERSETSHIRE, a county of England, ta- 


king its name from Somerton, once the capital. Tt is 


bounded on the weſt by Devonſhire, on the ſouth by 
Dorſetſhire, on the north by Briſtol Channe] or the 
Severn Sea, on the north-eaſt by a ſmall part of Glou- 
ceſterſhire, and on the eaſt by Wiltſhire. It is one 
of the largeſt counties in England, extending in length 
from eaſt to welt about 60 miles; in breadth, where 
broadeſt, from ſouth to north, about 50; and 150 
in circumference. It 1s divided into 42 hundreds, in 


which are 3 cities, 30 market-towns, 1700 villages, 
385 pariſhes, of which 132 are vicarages, containing 


more than 100,0000 of acres, and about 280,000 


| ſouls. It ſends 18 members to parliament, viz. two 


for Briſtol, two for Bath, two for Wells, two ſor 
Taunton, two for Bridgewater, two for Ilcheſter, two 
for Milbourn- port, and two for Minehead, 

The air of this county is very mild and wholeſome, 


_ eſpecially that of the hilly part. The ſoil in general 


18 exceeding rich, ſo that fingle acres very commonly 
produce forty or fifty buſhels of wheat, and there have 
been inſtances of ſome -producing ſixty of barley. As 


there is very fine paſture both for ſheep and black cat- 


tle, it abounds in both, which are as large as thoſe of 
Lincolnſhire, and their fleſh of a finer grain. In con- 
ſequence of this abundance of black cattle, great quan- 
tities of cheeſe are made in it, of which that of Ched- 
dar is thought equal to Parmeſan. Tn the hilly parts 
are found coal, lead, copper, lapis calaminaris, and 
okre. Wood thrives in it as well as in any county of 
the kingdom. Tt abounds alſo in peaſe, beans, beer, 


-eyder, fruit, wild fowl, and ſalmon; and its mineral 


waters are celebrated all over the world. 
The riches of this county, both natural and acqui— 
Ted, exceed thoſe of any other in the kingdom, Mid- 


dleſex and Yorkſhire excepted. The woollen manu- 


facture in all its branches is carried on to a very great 
extent; and in ſome parts of the county great quanti- 
ties of linen are made. If to theſe the produce of va- 
rious other commodities in which it abounds is added, 
the amount of the whole muſt undoubtedly be very 
great. Its foreign trade muſt allo be allowed to be 
very extenſive, when it is conſidered that it has a large 
trade for ſea-coal, ard poſſeſſes, belides other ports, 
Votr. A. | 
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that of Briſtol, a town of the greateſt trade in Eng- Somnam- 


land, next to London. 

Beſides leſſer fireams, it is well watered and ſupplied 
with fiſh by the rivers Severn, Avon, Parrel, Froome, 
Ax, Torre, and Tone. Its greatett hills are Mendip, 
Pouldon, and Quantock, of which the firſt abounds 
in coal, lead, &c. The rivers Severn and Parrel breed 
very fine ſalmon. The chief town is Briſtol. 

SOMNAMBULI, a name for perſons who walk 
in their ſleep. See NocTamBull. 


SOMNER (William), an eminent Engliſh anti- 


quary in the 17th century, was born in 1606. His 
firſt treatiſe was that on the Antiquities of Canter- 


bury (his native city), dedicated to archbiſhop Laud. 


He then applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Saxon lan- 
guage ; and having made himſelf maiter of it, he per- 
ceived that the old gloſſary prefixed to Sir Roger 
Twilden's edition of the laws of king Henry I. print- 
ed in 1644, was faulty in many places ; he therefore 
wrote notes and obſervations, large and learned, on 
that edition, with a very uſeful gloſſary. His Treatiſe 
of Gavelkind was finiſhed about 1648, though not pub- 
liſhed till 1660. Our author was zealouſly attached 
to king Charles JI. and in 1648 he publiſhed a poem 
on his ſufferings and death. His ſkill in the Saxon 
tongue led him to inquire into moſt of the European 
languages ancient and modern. He aſſiſted Dugdale 
and Dodſworth in compiling the Monaſticon Anglica- 


num. His Saxon Dictionary was printed at Oxford in 


1659. He died in 1669. | | | 

SON, an appellation given to a male child conſi- 
dered in the relation he bears to his parents. See Pa- 
RENT and Child, „ 
SONATA, in muſic, a piece or compoſition, in- 
tended to be performed by inſtruments only; in which 
ſenſe it Rands oppoſed to cantata, or a piece deſigned 
for the voice. See Cax TATA. 

There are ſonatas from one to eight parts; but 


uſually they are performed by a ſingle violin, or with. 


two violins and a thorough-baſs for the harpſi- 


chord, and frequently a more figured baſs for the. 


baſs-viol. : | 
Sonatas, though extremely numerous, are reduced 


by the Italians to two kinds: 1. Thoſe proper” for 


church-muſic, which vſually begin with a grave and 
folemn motion, and afterwards ſtrike into a. briſker and 
gayer manner; theſe are what they more peculiarly 
call ſonatas. 2. Thoſe for the chamber, being little 
pieces for dancing. | 


SONG, in poetry, a little compofition, conſiſting of 


eaſy and natural verſes, ſet to a tune in order to be 


ſung, See PortTRY, n* 54. 
SONG, in muſic, is applied in general to a ſingle 


piece of muſic, whether contrived for the voice or an 


inſtrument. See Alx. 

SONNA, a book of Mahometan traditipns, where- 
in all the orthodox muſſulmen are required to believe. 

SONNET, in poetry, a compotition contained in 
14 verſes, viz. two ſtanzas or meaſures of four verſes 
each, and two of three, the eight firlt verſes being all 
in three chimes. | 

SONNITES, among the Mahometans, an appella- 
tion given to the orthodox muſſulmen or true belie- 
vers; in oppoſition to the ſeveral heretical ſects, par- 
ticularly the Shiites, or followers of Ali. 

SOOJU, or Soy. Sce Dorichos. 

| = 41 B SOOT), 


buli 
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Sdoju. 


Soot 


Sorbon. 


S OR 

SOOT, a volatile matter ariſing from wood and 
other fuel along with the ſmoke ; or rather, it is the 
ſmoke itſclf, fixed and gathered to the fides of the 
chimney. Though once volatile, however, ſoot can- 
not be again reſolved into vapour; but, if diſtilled by 
a ſtrong fire, yields a volatile alkali and empyreumatie 
oil, a conſiderable quantity of fixed matter remaining 
at the bottom of the diſtilling veſſel. If burnt in an 
open fire, it flames with a thick ſmoke, from whence 
other ſoot is produced. It is uſed as a material for 
making ſal ammoniac, and as a manure. Sce CHE- 


 MISTRY, ne 231; and AGRICULTURE, n* 21. 


Soor-Blact. See CoLouk: Making. 

SOPHI, or Sori, a title given to the emperor of 
Perſia; importing as much as wiſe, ſage, or philoſo- 
pher. There is no prince in the world whoſe autho- 
rity is more abſolute than that of the ſophi of Perſia. 

SOPHISM, in logic, &c. an argument which 
carries much of the appearance of truth, and yet leads 
into error. | EE | 

SOPHIST, a perſon who uſes ſophiſms with a view 
to deceive thoſe he would perſuade or convince. 

SOPHISTICATION, the adulterating any thing 
with what is not good or genuine; a practice too 
common in the making up medicines for ſale; as alſo 
among vintners, diſtillers, and others, who are accu- 
ſed of ſophiſticating their wines, ſpirits, oils, &c. by 
mixing with them cheaper and coarſer materials ; and 
in many caſes the cheat is carried on ſo artfully as to 
deceive the beſt judges. | | | 

SOPHOCLES, the celebrated Greek tragic poet, 
was archon or chief magiſtrate of Athens; in which 
ftation he commanded the forces of the republic, and 
fignalized himſelf by his valour on ſeveral occaſions. 
Of 100 tragedies which he is ſuppoſed to have written, 
only ſeven have been preſerved to our time: they are 
tranſlated into Latin, with the Greek Scholia, by our 
countryman Johnſon, and into Engliſh by Dr Franklio., 
Sophocles died about 406 B. C. aged gi. 

SOPORIFIC, or SorokirEROUs, a medicine that 
has the faculty of procuring ſleep. Such are opium, 
Jaudanum, &c. The word is formed from the Latin 
ſepor, „ fleep.* The Grecks in lieu hereof ule the 
word hypnotic. yok 

SORBON, or Sox BONNER, the houſe or college of 
the faculty of theology eſtabliſhed in the univerſity of 
Paris. It was founded in 1252 by St Louis, or rather 
by Robert de Sorbon his confeſſor and almoner, firſt 
canon of Cambray, and afterwards of the church of 
Paris; who gave his own name to it, which he him- 
ſelf took from the village of Sorbon or Serbon, near 

Sens, where he was born. The foundation was laid 
in 1250; queen Blanche, in the abſence of her hul- 
band, furs:ſhing him with a houſe which had formerly 
been the palace of Julian the apoſtate, whereof ſome 
xemains arc till ſeen. Afterwards the king gave bim 
all the houſes he had in the ſame place, in exchange 
for ſome o:h-rs in another. The college has been 
ſince magnificently rebuilt by the cardinal de Riche- 
lieu. The defipn of its inftitution was for the uſe of 
poor ſtudents in divinity. There are lodgings in it 
for 36 doors, who are ſaid to be of the ſociety of the 
Sorbonne; thoſe admitted into it without being doc- 
tors, are ſaid to be of the hoſpitality of the Sorbonne. 
Six regent doctors hold lectures every day for an hour. 
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of timber; and is admitted in moſt ornamental] plan- 


S OR 1 
and balf each; three in the morning, and three in the $094, 
afternoon, — 

| SoRBoN, is alſo uſed in the general for the whole facul- 
ty ot theology at Paris; in regard the aſſemblies of the 
whole body are held in the houſe of the Sorbon; and 
that the bachelors of the other houſes of the faculty, as 
the houſe of Navarre, &c. come here to hold their for= 
bonnique, or act for being admitted doctor in divinity, 

SORBUS, the sERVIcR TREE; a genus of the tri. 
gynia order, belonging to the icoſandri claſs of plants. 

There are three ſpecies. 1. The aucuparia, mountain- 
aſh, quicken-tree, quick beam, or roan-tree, riſes 
with a ſtraight upright ſtem and regular branching 
head, twenty or thirty feet high or more, covered 
with a {ſmooth greyiſh brown bark; pinnated leaves 
of eight or ten pair of long, narrow, ſerrated folioles, 
and an odd one, ſmooth on both fides; and large um- 
bellate cluſters of white flowers at the ſides and ends 
of the branches, ſucceeded by cluſters of fine red ber- 
ries, ripe in autumn and winter. There is a variety 
yellow ſtriped leaved. This ſpecies grows wild in 
many parts of this iſſand, on mountainous places, 
woods, and hedge-rows, often arriving to the growth 


tations, for the beauty of its growth, foliage, flowers, 
and fruit; the latter, in particular, being produced 
in numerous red large bunches all over the tree, exhi- 
bit a fine appearance in autumn and winter, till de- 
voured by the birds, eſpecially the blackbird and 
thruſh, which are ſo allured by theſe fruit as to flock 
from all parts and feed on them voraciouſly, 2. Phe do- 
meſtica, or cultivated ſervice- tree, with eatable fruit, 
grows with an upright ſtem, branching thirty or forty 
feet high or more, having a browniſh bark, and the 
young ſhoots in ſummer covered with a mealy down; 
pinnated leaves of eight or ten pair of broad:ſh deeply 
ſerrated. lobes and an odd one, downy underncath, and 
large umbellate cluſters of white flowers at the ſides 
and ends of the branches, ſuc eeded by bunches of 
large, flcſhy, edible red fruit, of various ſhapes and 
ſizes in the varieties. This tree is a native of the 
ſouthern warm parts of Europe, where its fruit is in 
high eſteem to ſerve up in deſſ-rts, and is cultivated 
here in many of our gardens, both as a fruit-tree and 
to diverſify hardy fps web 3. The hebrida, or 
monprel {crvice-tree of Gothland, grows twenty or 
thirty feet high, it has half pinnated leaves, very 
downy underneath; and cluſters of white flowers, ſuc--- 
cceded by bunches of round reddiſh berries in autumn. 

As to the merit of theſe trees in gardening, they 
all demand culture in every eminent ſhrubbery and 
other hardy plantations; being introduced as ſtandards, 
they will effect a fine variety in aſſemblage, with their 
elegant pinnated leaves and cluſters. of flowers and: 
fruit: the wild ſervice particularly ſhould be plente- 
ouſly interſperſed in all extenſive ſhrubberies, for the 
ſingularity of their numerous cluſters of berries in au- 
tumn and winter, which alſo prove food ta encourage 
plenty of finging birds in the plantations. But the- 


ſorbus aucuparia may alſo be introduced as a foreſt- 
tree in timber plantations;- and being moſtly all heart, 
is valued for many purpoſes. | 

They are all cafily propagated, by ſeed; in the open. 
ground ; alſo by layers, though the ſcedlings gene- 
rally make the handſomeſt plants. 


So. 


. 
k 


* 
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SORCERY, (Vertilegium), witcheraft, or divination 


by lois ; a crime of which our ancient books are full, 


| Sorners ,nq of which we know not well what account to give. 


— 


Jo deny the poſſibility, nay actual exiſtence, of witch- 


craft and ſorcery, is at once flatly to contradict the re- 
yealed word of God, in various paſſages both of the Old 
and New Teſtament ; and the thing ſelf is a truth 
to which every nation in the world hath in its turn 
borne teſtimony, either by examples ſeemingly well 
attelled, or by prohibitory laws, which at leaſt ſup- 
poſe the poſſibility of a commerce with evil ſpirits, 
The civil law puniſhes with death not only the ſorce- 
rers themſelves, but alſo thoſe who conſult them; imi- 
tating in the former the expreſs law of God, « Thou 
ſhalt not ſuffer a witch to live.” And our own laws, 


both before and ſince the conqueſt, have been equally- 


penal ; ranking this crime in the ſame claſs with he- 
reſy, and condemning both to the flames. The Preſi- 
dent Monteſquieu ranks them alſo both together, but 
with a very different view ; laying it down as an im- 
portant maxim, that we ought to be very circumſpe& 
in the proſecution of magic and hereſy ; becauſe the 
moſt une xceptionable conduct, the pureſt morals, and 
the conſtant practice of every duty in life, are not a 
ſofficient ſecurity againſt the ſuſpicion of crimes like 
theſe, And indeed, the ridiculous: ſtories that are ge- 


nerally told, and the many impoſtures and deluſions 


that have been diſcovered in all ages, are enough to 


demoliſh all faith in ſuch a dubious crime, if the con- 


trary evidence were not alſo extremely ſtrong. Where- 
fore it ſeems to be the molt eligible way to conclude, 
with an ingenious writer of our own, That in general 
there has been ſuch a thing as witchcraft, though one 
cannot give credit to any particular modern inſtanceof it. 

Our forefathers were ſtronger believers when they 


enacted, by ſtat. 33 Hen. VIII. c. 8. all witchcraft 


and ſorcery to be felony without benefit of clergy; and 
again, by ſtat, 1 Jac. I. c. 12. that all perſons invo- 
king any evil ſpirit, or conſulting, covenanting with, 
entertaining, employing, feeding, or rewarding any 
evil ſpirit ; or taking up dead bodies from their graves 
to be uſed in any witchcraft, ſorcery, charm, or in- 


chantment ; or killing or otherwiſe hurting any perſon 
by ſuch infernal arts; ſhould be guilty of felony with- 


out benefit of clergy, and ſuffer death. And if any 
perſon ſhould attempt by ſorcery to diſcover hidden 
treaſure, or to reſtore ſtolen goods, or to provoke un- 
lawful love, or to hurt any man or beaſt, though the 
ſame were not effected, he or ſhe ſhould ſuffer impri- 
ſonment and pillory for the firſt offence, and death 
for the ſecond. Theſe ads continued in force till late- 
Iy, to the terror of all ancient females in the king- 
dom ; and many poor wretches were ſacrificed thereby 
to the prejudice of their neighbours and their own il- 
Infions, not a few having by ſome means or other con- 
feſſeF the fact at the gallows. But all executions for 
this dubious crime are now at an end ; our legiſlature 
having at length followed the wiſe example of Louis 
XIV. in France, who thought proper by an edi to 
reſtrain the tribunals of juſtice from receiving informa- 
tions of witchcraft, And accordingly it is with us 
enacted, by ſtatute 9 Geo. II. c. 5. that no proſecu- 
tion ſhall for the future be carried on againſt any per- 
ſon for conjuration, witchcraft, ſorcery, or inchant- 
went. But the miſdemeanor of perſons pretending to 
| I 
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uſe witcheraft, tell fortunes, or diſcover ſtolen goods, Sorcery. 


by ſkill in the occult ſciences, is (till detervedly pu- 


niſhed with à year's impriſonment, and ſtanding four 


times in the pillory. | | 

SOREX, the SRE. Mmousz; a genus of quadru- 
peds, belonging to the order ot glires. The moſt re- 
markable ſpecies are, 1. The araneus, or field ſhrew- 
mouſe, with ſhort rounded ears; eycs ſmall, and al- 
moſt hid in the fur; noſe long and ſlender, upper part 
the longeſt ; head and upper part of the body of a 
browniſh red; belly of a dirty white; length, from 
noſe to tail, two inches and a half; tail one and a 


half. Inhabits Europe: lives in old walls, heaps of 


ſtones, or holes in the earth; is frequently near hay- 
ricks, dunghills, and neceſſary-houles ; lives on corn, 
inſects, and any filth ; is often obſerved rooting in 
ordure, like a hog; from its food, or the places it 
frequents, has a diſagreeable ſmell ; cats will kil}, but 
not eat it: it brings four or five young at a time. The 
ancients believed it was injurious to cattle; an error 
now detected. There ſeems to be an annual mortality 
of theſe animals in Auguſt, numbers being then found 


dead in the paths. 


2. The fodiens, or water - ſhrew, has a long ſlender 
noſe; very minute ears; very ſmall eyes, hid in the 
fur; colour of the head and upper part of the body 
black; throat, breaſt, and belly, of a light aſn- colour; 
beneath the tail, a triangular duſky ſpot ; much larger 
than the laſt ; length, from noſe to tail, three inches 
three quarters; tail, two inches. Inhabits Eu- 


.rope: long fince known in England, but loſt till 


May 1768, when it was diſcovered in the fens near 


Reveſley Abbey, Lincolnſhire ; burrows in the banks 


near the water; is called by the fen-men the blind 
mouſe. | | 
3. The minutus, or minute ſhrew, has a head near 
as big as the body: very ſlender noſe ; broad ſhort 
naked ears; whiſkers reaching to the eyes; eyes 
ſmall, and capable of being drawn in; hair very fine 
and ſhining; grey above, white beneath; no tail; the 
leaſt of quadrupeds, according to Linnæus. Inhabits 
Siberia; lives in a neſt made of lichens, in ſome moiſt 
place beneath the roots of trees; feeds on ſeeds; it digs; 
runs ſwiftly ; has the voice of a bat. 


4. The tucan, or Mexican ſhrew, has a ſharp noſe ; | 


ſmall round Ears; without fight ; two long fore - teeth 
above and below ; thick, fat, and fleſhy body ; ſhort 
legs, ſo that the belly almoſt touches the ground; 
long crooked claws; tawny hair ; ſhort tail ; length, 
from nole to tail, nine inches. Inhabits Mexico; 
burrows, and makes ſuch a number of cavitics, that 
travellers can ſcarce tread with ſafety ; if it gets out 
of its hole, does not know how to return, but begins 


to dig another; grows very fat, and is eatable; feeds 


on roots, kidney- beans, and other feeds, M. de Buf- 
fon thinks it a mole; but by the ears, it ſhould be 
claſſed here. | | 
SORITES, in logic, a ſpecies of reaſoning in which 
a great number of propofitions are ſo linked together, 
that the predicate of the one becomes. continually the 
ſubje& of the next following, till at laſt a conclufion 
is formed by bringing together the ſubject of the firſt 
TIA and the predicate of the laſt. Sce Locic, 
n 90, 97. | 
SORNERS, in Scots law. See Law, No clxxxvi. 30. 
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-SORREL, in botany, See Ruuzx. 

Mood. SoRREL, in botany. See Oxalis. 

SorREL- Colour, in the manege, is a reddiſh colour, 
generally thought to be a ſign of a good horſe, _ 

SORTILEGE, (/rtilegium,) a ij ecies of divination 
pertormed by by means of /ortes or lots. 

The fortes Preneſtine, famous in antiquity, conſiſted 
in, putting a number of letters, or even whole words, 
into an urn; and then, after ſhaking them together, 
they were thrown on the ground; and whatever ſen— 
tences could be made out from them, conſtituted the 
anſwer of the oracle. Another kind of fortes conſiſted 
in taking ſome, celebrated poet, as Homer or Virgil, 
and opening the book, whatever prelented itſelf firſt 
to the eye made the anſwer: and hence it got the 
name of ſortes Homerice, ſortes Virgilianæ, &c. 

The ſuperſtitious among the ancient Chriſtians prac- 


tiſed a ſimilar kind of divination, by opening the Old 


of the ſtate mult obey the legiſlative power in the exe- 


a principality, 
W. Long. 1. o N. Lat. 45. 54. 


and New Teſtament ; whence it got the name of ortes 
andorum. _ | | 
SOTERIA, in antiquity, ſacrifices offered to the 
gods for delivering a perſon from danger; as alſo poe- 
tical pieces compoled for the ſame purpoſe. 
SOUBISE, a town of France, in the province of 
Guienne, and territory of Saintonge, with the title of 
It is ſeated on the river Charente, in 


SOUGH, among miners, denotes a paſſage dug under. 
ground, to convey off water from mines. See Mix. 

SOVEREIGN, in matters of government, is ap- 
plied to the ſupreme magiſtrate or magiſtrates of an 
independent government or ſtate; by reaſon their au- 
thority is only bounded by the laws of God, of na- 
ture, and the fundamental laws of the ſtate :: ſuch are 
kings, princes, &c. 

SOVEREIGN Power, or SOVEREIGNTY, in the Bri- 
tiſh polity, is the power of making laws; for where- 


ever that power reſides, all others muſt conform to it, 


and be directed by it, whatever appearance the out- 
ward form and adminiſtration of the government may 
For it is at any time in the option of the le- 
giſlature to alter that form and adminiſtration by a 
new edict or rule, and to put the execution of the laws 
into whatever hands it pleaſes: and all the other powers 


eution of their ſeveral functions, or elſe the conftitu- 
tion is at an end. Black}. Com. Vol. I. p. 49. In our con- 
ſtitution the Jaw aſcribes to the king the attribute of 
ſovereignty : but that is to be underſtood in a qualified 
ſenſe, i. e. as ſupreme magiſtrate, not as ſole legifla- 
tor; as the legiſlative power is veſted in the king, lords, 
and commons, not in any of the three eſtates alone. 
SOUL, a ſpiritual ſubſtance, which animates the 
bodies of living creatures; it is the principle of life 


and activity within them. 


Various have been the opinions of philoſophers con- 
cerning the ſubſtance of the human ſoul. 
ſians make thinking the eſſence ot the ſoul. Others 
again hold, that man 18 endowed with three kinds of 
ſouls, viz..the rational, which is purely ſpiritual, and 
infuſed by the immediate inſpiration of God; the ir- 
rational, or ſenſitive, which is common to man and 
brutes ; and laſtly, the vegetative ſoul, or principle of 
growth and nutrition. 
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That the ſoul is an immaterial ſubſtanee appears orf 
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from hence, that its primary operations of willing and 
thinking have not only no connection with the known 
properties of body, but ſeem plainly inconſiſtent with 
ſome of its moſt eſſential qualities. For the mind dif. 


covers no relation between thinking and the motion and. 


arrangement of parts. 


As to the immortality of the human ſoul, the argu. 


ments to prove it may be reduced to the followin 


heads : 1. The nature of the ſoul itſelf, its defires,. 
ſenſe of moral good and evil, gradual increaſe in know- 
ledge and perfection, &c.. 2. The moral attributes of: 


od. | 
Under the former of theſe heads it is urged, that 


the ſoul, being an immaterial intciligent ſubſtance, . 
docs. not depend on the body for its exiſtence; and 


therefore may, nay, and muſt, exiſt after the diſſolu- 


tion of the body, unleſs annihilated by the ſame power 


which gave it a being at firſt. This argument, eſpe- 
cially if the infiuite capacity of the ſou], its ſtrong de- 
fire after immortality, its rational activity and advance- 


ment towards perfection, be likewiſe confidered, will 
appear perfectly concluſive to men of a philoſophical 


turn; becauſe nature, or- rather the God of nature, 
does nothing in vain. | 


But arguments drawn from the latter head, viz. the 
moral attributes of the Deity, are not only better 


adapted to convince men unacquainted with abſtract 
reaſoning, but equally certain and concluſive with the 


former: for as the juſtice of God can never ſuffer the 


wicked to eſcape unpuniſhed, nor the good to remain 
always unrewarded; therefore, arguments drawn'from 
the manifeſt and conſtant proſperity of the wicked, and 
the frequent unhappineſs of good men in this life, muſt 
convince every thinking perſon, that there is a future 
{tate wherein all will be ſet right, and God's attri- 
butes of wiſdom, juſtice, and goodneſs, fully vindi- 
cated, We ſhall only add, that had the virtuous and 
conſcientious part of mankind no hopes of a fature 
ſtate, they would be of all men moſt miſerable : but 


as this is abſolutely inconſiſtent with the moral cha- 


racer of the Deity, the certainty of ſuch a ſtate is 
clear to a demonſtration. See Morat Pbileſaphy, 
n 228—238. | | 

SOUL of Brutes, See BrRUTES. 

SOUND, a ſimple perception or idea, communica« 
ted to the foul by means of the ear, which is dhe pri- 
mary organ of hearing. See AcousTICs. | 

SoUND, in geography, denotes in general any (trait 
or inlet of the ſea between two head-Jands. Howe- 
ver, the name found is given by way of eminence, to 
the ſtrait between Sweden and Denmark, joining the 
German ocean to the Baltic, being about four miles 
over. See DEnmaRK, n 24. | | | 

SOUNDING, the operation of trying the depth of 


the water, and the quality of the ground, by means 


of a plummet ſunk from a ſhip to the bottom.. 
There are two plummets uſed for this purpoſe in- 


navigation; one of which is called the Hand- lead, 


weighing about eight or nine pounds; and the other 
the deep ſca lead, which weighs from 25 to 30 pounds; 
and both are ſhaped like the fruſtum of a cone or py- 


ramid. The former is uſed in ſhallow waters, and the 


latter at à great diſtance. from the ſhore ; particularly 


on 


Sounding, 


Hur, 
gouth 


Four, 
gouth 


. 
on approaching the land after a ſea · voyage. Accor. 
dingly the lines employed for this purpoſe are called 
ine deep-ſea lead. line, and the hand lead-line. 8115 
The hand- lead line, which is uſually 20 fathoms in 
length, is marked at every two or three fathoms ; ſo 
that the depth of the water may be aſcertained either 
in the day or night. At the depth of two and three 
fathoms, there are marks of black leather; at 5 fa- 
thom, there is a white rag; at ſeven, a red rag; at 
10, black leather; at 13, black leather; at 15, a 
white rag; and at 17, a red ditto, | 


Sounding with the hand-lead, which is called bea. 


 ving the lead by ſeamen, is generally performed by a 


man who Hands in the main-chains to windward, Ha- 
ving the line all ready to run out without interrup- 
tion, he holds it nearly at the diſtance of a fathom 
from the plummet; and having ſwung the latter back- 
wards and forwards three or four times, in order to 
acquire the greater velocity, he ſwings it round his 
head, and thence as far forward as is neceſſary ; ſo 
that, by the lead's ſinking whilſt the ſhip advances, 
the line may be almoſt perpendicular when it reaches 
the bottom. The perſon ſounding then proclaims the 
depth of the water in a kind of ſong reſembling the 
cries of hawkers in a city. Thus, if the mark of five 
fathoms is cloſe to the ſurface of the water, he calls, 
By the mark five!“ and as there is no mark at four, 
ſix, eight, &c. he eſtimates thoſe numbers, and calls, 
By the dip four, &c. If he judges it. to be a quar- 


ter or an half more than any particular number, he 


calls, And a quarter five! and a half four,“ &c. If 
he conceives the depth to be three quarters more than 


a particular number, he calls it a quarter leſs than the 


next: thus, at four fathom and three fourthe, he calls, 
A quarter leſs five!“ and fo on. | 

The deep-ſea lead is marked with two knots at 20 
fathom, three at 30, four at 40, and ſo on to the end. 
It is alſo marked with a ſingle knot in the middle of 
each interval, as at 25, 35, 45 fathoms, &c. To 
uſe this lead more effectually at tea, or in deep water 
on the ſea-coalt, it is uſual previouſly to bring to the 
ſhip, in order to retard her courſe: the lead is then 
thrown as far as poſſible from the ſhip on the line of her 
drift, ſo that, as it finks, the ſhip drives more perpen- 
dicularly over it, The pilot, feeling the lead ſtrike 
the bottom, readily diſcovers the depth of the water 
by the mark on the line neareſt its ſurface. The bot- 
tom of the lead being alſo well rubed over with tallow, 
retains the diſtinguiſhing marks of the bottom, as 
thells, ooze, gravel, &c. which naturally adhere to it. 


The depth of the water, and the nature of the ground, 


which is called the foundings, are carefully marked in 
the lop-book, as well to-determine the diſtance of the 
place from the ſhore, as to correct the obſervations-of 
former pilots. | | 


SOUR crovrT ; a preparation of cabbage, very 


ulcful at ſea, Sce Means of Preſerving the Health of 


EAMEN. 

SoUR-Gourd, or African Calabaſh-tree. See Abax- 
SONIA and BAOBAB. | 

SOUTH (Dr Robert), an eminent divine, was the 
lon of Mr William South a merchant of London, and 
was born at Hackney near that city in 1633. He 
ſtndied at Weſtminſter ſchoo}, and afterwards in 


Ulciit-church college, Oxford. In 1654 he wrote a 


[ 8213 | 
copy of Latin verſes to congratulate Cromwell upon Sonth. 
the peace concluded with the Dutch; and the next 
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year a Latin poem, intitled Maſſca Incantant. In 
1660 he was elected public orator of the univerſity ; 
and the next year became domeſtic chaplain to Ed- 
ward earl of Clarendon, lord high chancellor of Eng- 
land, In 1663 he was inſtalled prebendary of Welt- 
minſter, admitted to the degree of doctor of divinity, 
and had a ſinecure beftowed on him in Wales by his 
patrop the ear] of Clarendon; after whoſe retirement 
into France in 1667 he became chaplain to the duke of 
York. In 1670 he was inſtalled canon of Chriſt- 
church in Oxford ; and in 1676 attended as chaplain 
to Laurence Hyde, Eſq; ambaſſador extraordinary to 
the king of Poland. In 1678 he was preſented to the 
rectory of Iſlip in Oxfordſhire ; and in 1680 rebuilt 


the chancel of that church, as he afterwards did the 
reQory-houſe belonging to it. After the revolution 
he took the oath of allegiance to king William and 


queen Mary, though he excuſed himſelf from accept - 
ing. a great dignity in the church, vacated by the per- 


ſonal refuſal of that oath. His health began to de- 


cline ſeveral years before his death, which happened 


ia 1716. He was interred in Weſtminſter Abbey, 


where a monument is erected to his memory. He 
publiſhed, 1. Animadverſion on Dr Sherlock's Vin- 
dication of the Holy and Ever Bleſſed Trinity. 2. A 
Defence of his Animadverfions. 3. Sermons, 8 vols. 


8vo. And after his deceaſe were publiſhed his Opera 


Paſtbuma Latina, and his poſthumous Engliſh works. 


Dr South was remarkable for his wit, which abounds 
in all his writings, and particularly in his ſermons ;- 


but at the ſame time they equally abound in ill-hu- 


mour, ſpleen, and ſatire, He was remarkable for be - 


ing a time - ſerver. During the life of Cromwell he 
was a ſtaunch Preſbyterian, and then railed againſt 


the Independents: at the Reſtoration, he exerted his 


pulpit- eloquence againſt the Preſbyterians; and in the 


reign of Queen Anne, was a warm advocate for 8a- 


cheverel. 


SOUTH, one of the four cardinal] points from which- 


the winds blow. . See NaviGaTion and Wine. 
Sor Sea, or Pacific Ocean, is that vaſt body of 


water interpoſed between Aſia and America. It does 
not, however, ſtricly ſpeaking, reach quite to the 


continent of Aſia, excepting to the northward of the 


peninſula of Malacca ; for the water interpoſed be- 


tween the eaſtern coaſt of Africa and the peninſula juſt 
mentioned has the name of the Indian Ocean. The 
South-Sea, then, is bounded on one fide by the weſtern 
coaſt of America,.through its whole extent, from the 
unknown regions in the.north to the ſtraits of Magel- 
lan and Terra del Fuego where it communicates with 


the ſouthern part of the Atlantic. On the other ſide, 


it is bounded by the coaſt of Alia, from the northern 


promontory of Tichuſki Noſs, to the peninſula of Ma- 


lacca already mentioned. From thence it is bounded 
to the ſouthward by the northern coaſts of Borneo, 


Celcbes, Macaffar, . New Guinea, New Holland, and 
the other iſlands in that quarter, which divide it from 


the Indian Ocean. Then, waſhing the ealtern coaſt 
of the great iſland of New Holla d, it communicates- 
with that vaſt body of water encompaſſing the whole 
ſouthern part of the globe, and which has the general 
name of the Sosthern Ocean all round. Thus does this 
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freſhed his crew at Tinian, which is one of them; pro- 
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vaſt ocean occupy. almoſt the ſemicircumference 

— of the globe, extending almoſt from one pole to the 
other, and about the equatorial parts extending almoſt 
1809 in longitude, or 12,500 of our miles. 


Tbe northern parts of the Pacific Ocean are entirely 


deftitute of land; not a fingle iſland having yet been 
diſcovered in it from the latitude of 40® north and up- 
wards, excepting ſuch as are very near the coaſts either 
of Aba or America; but in the ſouthern part there 
are a great number, the ſituation and diſtances of 
which will appear from the annexed map. A geo- 
graphical account of theſe iſlands, together with the 
manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, is given un- 
der the different articles as they occur in the alphabe- 
tical order; and the plate ſhows their figure and dreſſes 
better than could be expreſſed by any verbal deſcription. 
Till very lately the South-Sea was in a great mea- 
ſure unknown. From the great extent of ice which 
covers the ſouthern part of the globe, it was imagined 


that much more land exiſted there than in the northern 


regions : but that this could not be juſtly inferred 
merely from that circumſtance, 1s plain from what has 
been advanced under the article Amzrica, n“ ,3—24 ; 
and the ſouthern continent, long known by the name of 
TERRA AUSTRALIS, has eluded the ſearch of the moſt 
expert navigators ſent out from Britain and France by 
royal authority. 


The firſt of theſe voyages was made by commodore 


now admiral Byron, in the Dolphin, a man of war of 
the fixth rate, accompanied by the Tamar frigate, 
captain Mouat. He ſailed from Plymouth the 21 of 
July 1764; and, paſſing through the ſtraits of Magel- 
lan, diſcovered ſeveral iſlands in the ſouthern hemil- 
phere. He then proceeded to the Ladrone iſlands ; re- 


ceeded to Batavia; and, returning to Europe by 
the Cape of Good Hope, caſt anchor in Plymouth 
Sound the gth of May 1766. In the Auguſt follow- 
ing, captain Wallis, in the Dolphin, ſailed on a ſecond 
_ eircumnavigation of the globe, accompanied by cap- 
tain Carteret in the Swallow ſloop. Having paſſed 
the ſtraits of Magellan, the two ſhips parted compa- 
ny. Captain Wallis directed his courſe more weſt wardly 


than any former navigator within the tropics ; he diſ- 


covered ſeveral iſlauds, but particularly O-Taheitee, 
which be named King George's [land. Captain Car- 
teret, beſides ſeveral iſlands, diſcovered the ſtraits 
which divide New Britain from what is now called New 
Ireland. Captain Wallis returned to England by the 
Eaft Indies in May 1768, and captain Carteret by the 


| ſame route in March 1769 In November 1766, com- 


modore Bougainville ſailed from France with a frigate 
and a ſtore- ſhip: he entered the Pacific Ocean by the 
Straits of Magellan; touched at O-Taheitee, the 
northern part of Tiera del Eſperitu Santo; refreſhed 
his crews in the very port which captain Carteret had 
not long left in New Ircland, touched at Batavia ſoon 
after the Swallow's departure from thence, fell into 
company with that ſloop after leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope, and returned to France much about the 
ſame time. Ia 1766, the Royal Society preferred a 
memorial to his majeſty, repreſenting the advantages 
that would be derived to ſcience, if an accurate ob- 
ſervation of the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, which 


was to happen in June 1769, was taken in ſome part 


of the South-Seaz in conſequence of which, o 
were given for the Endeavour bark, of 370 tons, to be 


fitted out for that purpoſe, the command of which 


was given to lieutenant James Cook. This gentle. 
man, and Mr Charles Green, were appointed by chat 
learned body to make obſervations on the tranſit, Mr 
Banks, a gentleman of large fortune, and zealouſly 
devoted to the acquilition of Knowledge, accompanied 
by Dr Solander, a learned diſciple of the great Lin- 
næus, embarked on this expedition; and captain Wal. 
lis returning juſt as they were about to ſail, the iſland 
of O-Taheitce, which he had diſcovered, was pointed 
out as the moſt eligible ſpot for the purpoſe of making 
the obſervation. Lieutenant Cook failed in July 1768, 
and went round Cape Horn, With indefatigable zeal 


he traverſed the ſouthern regions of the great Pacific 
Ocean, and minutely examined the coaſt of New Zeeland: 


With undaunted courage he perſevered amidſt rocks and 
ſhoals in tracing the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland ; 


and having found it to be ſeparated from New Guinea 


by a ſtrait, he returned to England by the way of the 


Eaſt Indies, and came to an anchor in the Downs on 
the 12th of July 1771. Soon after the return of the 


Endeavour, a voyage to determine, with preciſion, 
the exiſtence of a ſouthern continent, was reſolved 
upon under the ſame royal auſpices which had given 
birth to the former expeditions. Two veſſels, the Re- 
ſolution and Adventure, were fitted out as king's ſhips 
for that purpoſe : captain Cook had the conduct of 
the expedition, and had the Refolution for his ſhip; 


captain Furneaux, who had already ſailed round the 
world with captain Wallis as his firſt lieutenant, had 
the command of the Adventure. Dr Forfter, and bis 


ſon Mr George Forſter, were appointed to embark in 


this expedition, to collect, deſcribe, and draw the ob- 


jects of natural hiftory which ſhould preſent themſelves; 


Mr Wales was appointed aſtronomer on board the R- 
ſolution, and Mr William Bayley on board the Ad- 


venture; alſo Mr William Hodges, a very able artiſt, 


whoſe department it was to take drawings of perſons 
and proſpeQs that were curious and important. On 
the 13th of July 1172, the two ſhips ſailed on their 


voyage round the world, than which none was ever 
more productive of valuable information, or more be- 
neficial to the advancement of ſcience. The Adven- 
ture having twice parted company from the Reſolu- 


tion, returned to England in 1774; but the Reſolu - 


tion did not arrive till the 3d Jely 1775. Neither ſhip, 


touched at any of the Eaſt India ſettlements. In 1776 


Captain Cook was once more ſent out to explore the 
Pacific Ocean; but was ordered to direct his chief at- 
tention to the northern part, eſpecially where the con- 


tinents of Afia and America approach each other. 
This taſk he executed with the ſame intrepidity and 
ſucceſs which have all along diſtinguiſhed him from. 


other navigators : but his unfortunate death, and that 


of Capt. Clerk who ſucceeded him, have undouhtedly_ 
rendered that voyage much leſs uſeful to ſcience than 


otherwiſe it would have been; and no authentic ac- 


count of the diſcoveries actually yet made has ap- 
peared- wy 


SOUTHAMPTON, a ſea-port town of Hamp- 
ſhire in England. It is commodiouſly ſrated on an 
arm of the ſea; is a place of good trade, and well 
inhabited. It is ſurrounded by walls and ſeveral watch - 
e OY towers, 
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vaſt ocean occupy almoſt the ſemicircumference 
of the globe, extending almoſt from one pole to the 
other, and about the equatorial parts extending almoſt 
180? in longitude, or 12,500 of our miles. 

Tpbe northern parts of the Pacific Ocean are entirely 
deftitute of land; not a fingle iſland having yet been 
diſcovered in it from the latitude of 40 north and up- 
wards, excepting ſuch as are very near the coaſts either 
of Asa or America; but in the ſouthern part there 
are a great number, the ſituation and diſtances of 
which will appear from the annexed map. A geo- 
graphical account of theſe iſlands, together with the 
manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, is given un- 
der the different articles as they occur in the alphabe- 
tical order; and the plate ſhows their figure and dreſſes 
better than could be expreſſed by any verbal deſcription. 

Till very lately the South-Sea was in a great mea- 
ſure unknown. From the great extent of ice which 
covers the ſouthern part of the globe, it was imagined 


that much more land exiſted there than in the northern 


regions: but that this could not be juſtly inferred 
merely from that circumſtance, is plain from what has 
been advanced under the article Amzrica, n“ ,3—24 ; 
and the ſouthern continent, long known by the name of 
TERRA AUSTRALIS, has eluded the ſearch of the moſt 
expert navigators ſent out from Britain and France by 


royal authority. 


The firſt of theſe voyages was made by commodore 
now admiral Byron, in the Dolphin, a man of war of 
the ſixth rate, accompanied by the Tamar frigate, 
captain Mouat. He failed from Plymouth the 2 iſt of 
July 1764; and, paſſing through the ſtraits of Magel- 
lan, diſcovered ſeveral iſlands in the ſouthern hemiſ- 
phere. He then proceeded to the Ladrone iſlands ; re- 
freſhed his crew at Tinian, which is one of them; pro- 


ceeded to Batavia; and, returning to Europe by 


the Cape of Good Hope, caſt anchor in Plymouth 
Sound the 9th of May 1766. In the Auguſt follow- 
ing, captain Wallis, in the Dolphin, ſailed on a ſecond 


eircumnavigation of the globe, accompanied by cap- 


tain Carteret in the Swallow ſloop. Having paſſed 
the ſtraits of Magellan, the two ſhips parted compa- 
ny. Captain Wallis directed his courſe more welt wardly 


than any former navigator within the tropics ; be diſ- 


covered ſeveral iſlands, but particularly O-Taheitee, 
which be named King George's [land. Captain Car- 
teret, beſides ſeveral iſlands, diſcovered the ſtraits 
which divide New Britain from what is now called New 
Ireland. Captain Wallis returned to England by the 
Eatt Indies in May 1768, and captain Carteret by the 
ſame route in March 1769. In November 1766, com- 
modore Bougainville failed from France with a frigate 


and a ſtore-ſhip : he entered the Pacific Ocean by the 


Straits of Magellan; touched at O-Taheitee, the 
northern part of Tiera del Efperitu Santo; refreſhed 
his crews in the very port which captain Carteret had 
not long left in New Ircland, touched at Batavia ſoon 
after the Swallow's departure from thence, fell into 
company with that ſloop after leaving the Cape of 
Good Hope, and returned to France much about the 
ſame time. Ia 1766, the Royal Society preferred a 
memorial to his majeſty, repreſenting the advantages 
that would be derived to ſcience, if an accurate ob- 
ſervation of the tranſit of Venus over the ſun, which 


was to happen in June 1769, was taken in ſome part 
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the 12th of July 1977. 


neficial to the advancement of ſcience. 


S O U 

of the South - Sea; in conſequence of 
were given for the Endeavour bark, of 370 tons, to be 
fitted out for that purpoſe, the command of which 
was given to lieutenant James Cook. This gentle. 
man, and Mr Charles Green, were appointed by that 
learned body to make obſervations on the tranſit, Mr 
Banks, a gentleman of large fortune, and zealouſly 
devoted to the acquilition of knowledge, accompanied 
by Dr Solander, a learned diſciple of the great Lin. 


næus, embarked on this expedition; and captain Wal. 


lis returning juſt as they were about to ſail, the iſland 
of O-Taheitee, which be had diſcovered, was pointed 
out as the moſt eligible ſpot for the purpoſe of making 
the obſervation. Lieutenant Cook failed in July 1768, 
and went round Cape Horn. With indefatigable zeal 


he traverſed the ſouthern regions of the great Pacific 
Ocean, and minutely examined the coaſt of New Zeeland: 


With undaunted courage he perſevered amidſt rocks and 
ſhoals in tracing the eaſtern coaſt of New Holland ; 
and having found 1t to be ſeparated from New Guinea 
by a ſtrait, he returned to England by the way of the 
Eaſt Indies, and came to an anchor in the Downs on 
Soon after the return of the 
Endeavour, a voyage to determine, with preciſion, 


1 


the exiſtence of a ſouthern continent, was reſolved 


upon under the ſame royal auſpices which had given 
birth to the former expeditions. Two veſſels, the Re- 
ſolution and Adventure, were fitted out as king's ſhips 
for that purpoſe : captain Cook had the conduct of 
the expedition, and had the Refolution for his ſhip; 


captain Furneaux, who had already failed round the 


world with captain Wallis as his firſt lieutenant, had 
the command of the Adventure. 
ſon Mr George Forſter, were appointed to embark in 

this expedition, to collect, deſcribe, and draw the ob- 


jects of natural hiftory which ſhould preſent themſelves; 


Mr Wales was appointed aſtronomer on board the Re- 
ſolution, and Mr William Bayley on board the Ad- 
venture; alſo Mr William Hodges, a very able artiſt, 
whoſe department it was to take drawings of perſons. 
and proſpeQs that were curious and important. . On 
the 13th of July 1772, the two ſhips ſailed on their 
voyage round the world, than which none was ever 
more productive of valuable information, or more be- 
The Adven- 
ture having twice parted company from the Reſolu- 
tion, returned to England in 1774; but the Reſolu - 
tion did not arrive till the 3d Jaly 1775. Neither ſhip, 
touched at any of the Eaft India ſettlements, In 1956 
Captain Cook was once more ſent out to explore the 


Pacific Ocean; but was ordered to direct his chief at- 


tention to the northern part, eſpecially where the con- 
tinents of Aſia and America approach each other. 
This taſk he executed with the ſame intrepidity and 
ſucceſs which have all along diſtinguiſhed him from. 
other navigators : but his unfortunate death, and that. 
of Capt. Clerk who ſucceeded him, have undoubtedly. 
rendered that voyage much leſs uſeful to ſcience than 
otherwiſe it would have been; and no anthentic ac- 
count of the diſcoveries actually yet made has ap- 
peared. 70 | 
SOUTHAMPTON, a ſea-port town of Hamp- 
ſhire in England. It is commodiouſly ſeated on an 
arm of the ſea; is a place of good trade, and well 
inhabited. It is ſurrounded by walls and ſeveral watch-: 
_— | e ; | towers, 
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thern towers, and had a ſtrong caſtle to defend the harbour, 


now in ruins. It is a corporation and a county of it- 
ſelf, with the title of an earldom, and ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament. W. Long. 1. 30. N. Lat 50.55. 

SOUTHERN (Thomas), an eminent dramatic 
writer, was born at Dublin in 1660, and received his 
education in the univerfity there. He came young to 
London to ſtudy law; but inſtead of that devoted him- 
ſelf to poetry and writing of plays. His Perſian 
Prince, or Loyal Brother, was introduced in 1682, 
when the Tory intereſt was triumphant in England; 
and the character of the loyal brother being intended 


' to compliment James duke of York, he rewarded the 


author when he came. to the throne with a commiſſion 
in the army. On the Revolution taking place, he 
retired to his ſtudies, and wrote ſeveral plays, from 
which he is {ſuppoſed to have derived a very handſome 
ſubſiſtence, being the firſt who railed the advantage of 


play-writing to a ſecond and third night. The moſt 


finiſhed of all his plays is Oroonoko, or The Royal 
Slave, which is built on a true ſtory related in one of 
Mrs Bebn's novels. Mr Southern died in 1746, in 


the 86th year of his age; the latter part of which he 


ſpent in a peaceful ſerenity, having, by his commiſ- 
fon as a ſoldier, and the profits of his dramatic works, 
acquired a handſome fortune; and being an exact eco- 
nomiſt, he improved what fortune he gained to the 
beſt advantage. He enjoyed the longeſt life of all our 
pocts; and died the richeſt of them, a very few ex- 
cepted. His plays are printed in two volumes 12mo. 
SOUTHERN Continent. See SouTH- Sea, and TER- 
NA Auſtralis, | 
SOUTHERNWOOD,in botany. See Ax rEMISIA. 
SOUTHWARK, a town of Surry, part of which 
now belongs to the city of London, and the whole is 
reckoned a ſuburb thereto, though it ſends two mem- 
bers to parliament on its own account. The principal 


| Rreet runs from London-bridge to St George's church; 


beſides which there are three others, and two famous 
hoſpitals, namely, St Thomas's and Guy's, which 
are ſcated in that part called the Borough. There are 
allo two priſons for debt, the King's-Bench and the 
Ma-ſhalſea ; and one for criminals, called the New 
Gaol, The famous bridge which joins Southwark to 
London is now greatly altered, the houſes being ta- 
ken down, which rendered the paſſage over it very in- 
commodious. | 

SOW, in zoology. See Sous. 

Sow, in the iron works, the name of the block or 
lump of metal they work at once in the iron furnace. 

SOWING, in agriculture aud gardening, the de- 
potiting any kind of ſeed in the earth in order for a 
future crop. See AGRICULTURE. . | 

Drill-Sowings Sce DaiLL-Sowing.. 

SOV. Sece Dolichos. | 


SPA, or Syaw, a town of Germany, in the circle 


of Weſtphalia, and in the biſhopric of Liege. Tt 
contains about 300 houſes, and is famous for its mi- 
neral waters kuown all over Europe. The inhabitants 
ere very civil to ſtrangers, and ready to do them all 
Manner of good offices, but muſt be paid for their la- 
our. It is feated in a valley, ſurrounded with moun- 
tains. That called the 01d Spany confiſts of miſerable 
dottages, and is properly nothing but the ſuburb to 
che other. The inhabitants ſend out ſwarms of chil- 


dren when ſtrangers arrive, to get what they can by Space 
begging. The houſes of the New Spaw are all wood, _ i 
old-faſhioned, dark, and ſmall; and yet it is affirmed 
they can make 1200 beds for ſtrangers. The church 
of the capuchins, and the pariſh-church, are both 
ſeated upon eminences, and look very well at a di- 
ſtance. The inn, called the Court of London, is very 
large, the beſt in the place, and moſt frequented. The 
names of the five principal wells are, Pouhon, Geron- 
flerd, Saviniere, Watpotz, and Tunnelet. The inhabi- 
tants are employed in making toys and other little 
things for ſtrangers. Near it there are excellent fiſh 
and good game. It is 17 miles S. E. of Liege. 
E. Lon. 5. 50. N. Lat. 50. 32. 6 
SPACE is defined by Mr Locke to be a ſimple 
idea, which we attain both by our fight and touch; 
the modes whereof are diſtance, capacity, extenſion, 
duration, &, See Mr Hwsics, no 56, 58. 
SPACE, in geometry, denotes the area of any fi- 
gure, or that which fills the interval or diſtance be- 
tween the lines that terminate it. 
SPADIX, in botany, ancicntly fignified the re- 
ceptacle of the palms. It is now uſed to expreſs 
every flower-ſtalk that is protruded out of a ſpatha or 
ſheath, | 
The ſpadix of the palms-is branched ; that of all 
other plants, fimple. This laſt caſe admits of ſome 
variety ; in calla, dracontium and pothos, the florets 
cover it on all fides; in arum, they are diſpoſed oa 
the lower part only; and in zoſtera, on one fide. 
SPAGIRIC arr, a name given by authors to 
that ſpecies of chemiſtry which works on metals, and 
is employed in the ſearch of the philoſopher's ſtone. 
SPAHIS, horſemen in the Ottoman army, chiefly 
raiſed in Aſia. The great ſtrength of the grand 
ſeignior's army conſiſts in the janiſaries, who are the 
foot; and the ſpahis, wbo are the horſe. | 
SPAIN, a country of Europe, famous both in 
ancient and modern hiſtory, fituated in that large 
peninſula which forms the ſouth-weltern part of Eu- 
rope. It is bounded on the ſouth and eaſt by the 


Spain. 


— — Y 


Mediterranean fea and ſtraights of Gibraltar, on the 


north and weſt by the bay of Biſcay and Atlantic Ocean, 

on the ſouth-welt by Portugal, and on the north-eaſt 

by the Pyrenees. 1 
The moſt ancient name of Spain was Iberia, ſup- Different 

poſed by ſome to be derived from the Iberians, a peo- 8045. nu 

ple inhabiting Mount Caucaſus, a colony of whom —_ 

ſettled in this country. Others derive it from the 

Phenician word Ebra or [bra, fignifying a paſſage or 

limit By the Romans it was called Sparia or Hi 

pania, from the Phenician name Sphanija ; and this 

aza'n from /haphan, a Phenician word ſignifying a 


rabbit, becauſe the weſtern part of Spain abounded 


with thoſe animals. | 

Spain, as well as the reſt of Europe, was probably 
peopled by the Celtes; but the Spaniſh hiſtorians 
derive the origin of their nation from Tubal the fifth 
ſon of Japhet, aſſerting that Spain had been a mo- 
narchy for 2226 years before the coming of the Celtes 
into it. Till the coming of the Cirthaginians into 2 
Spain, however, nothing certain can be affirmed pv 
the Spaniards ; and this happened not long before thaginiars 
the commencement of the firſt Punic war. Their in Spain.“ 
ſucceſs in reducing the country, and their final expul- 
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oppoſe the Ah ; 
Roman gang of banditti, took upon him the command of ſome 


power with nations who bad been in alliance with Carthage, and 
ſucceſs. ventured to oppoſe the Roman power in that part of 
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Spain. ſion by the Romans, has already been related under the 
articles Rome and CarTHAGE; we have here therefore 
only to take notice of the ſtate of Spain under the 
Roman government, until the Romans were 1a their 
turn expelled by the northern barbarians. 
B At the time of the Roman conquelt, Spain, though 
great riches prodigious quantities of ſilver had been carried out of 
of the it by the Carthaginians and Tyrians, was yet a very 
country. rich country. In the moſt ancient times, indeed, its 
riches are ſaid to have exceeded what is related of the 
moſt wealthy country in America. Ariſtotle aſſures us, 


exchanged their naval commodities for ſuch immenſe 
quantities of ſilver, that their ſhips could neither con- 
tain nor ſuſtain its load, though they uſed it for 
ballaſt, and made their anchors and other implements 
of ſilver. When the Carthaginians firſt came to Spain, 
they found the quantity of filver nothing leſſened; 
ſince the inhabitants at that time made all their uten- 
ſils, and even mangers, of that precious metal. In the 
time of the Romans this amazing plenty was very 
much diminiſhed;; however, their gleanings were by 
no means deſpicable, fince, in the ſpace of nine years, 
they carried off 111,542 pounds of filver, and 4095 
of gold, belides an immenſe quantity of coin and 
other things of value. The Spaniards were always re- 
markable for their bravery, and ſome of Hannibal's 
belt troops were brought from thence. But as the 
Romans penetrated farther into the country than the 
Carthaginians had done, the, met with nations whoſe 
love of liberty was equal to their valour, and whom 
the whole ſtrength of their empire was ſcarce able to 
ſubdue. Of theſe the moſt formidable were the Nu- 
mantines, Cantabrians, and Aſturians. | 
* . In the time of the third Punic war, one Viriathus, 
; a celebrated hunter, and afterwards the captain of a 


Spain called Luſitania, now Portugal. The pretor, 

named Vetilius, who commanded in thoſe parts, march- 

ed againſt him with 10, ooo men; but was defeated and 

killed, with the loſs of 4000 of his troops. The Romans 
immediately diſpatched anotherprztor with 10, ooo foot 

and 1300 horſe : but Viriathus having firſt cut off a de- 
tachment of 4000 of them, engaged the reſt in a pitch- 

ed battle; and having entirely defeated them, reduced 

great part ofthe country. Anotherpretor, whe was ſent 

with a new army, met with the ſame fate; ſo that, after 

the deſtruction of Carthage, the Romans thought pro- 

Per to ſend a conſul named Quintus Fabius, who defeated 

the Euſitanians in ſeveral battles, and regained two 
important places which had long been in the hands of 

tbe rebels. After the expiration of Fabius's conſulate, 
Viriathus continued the war with his uſual ſucceſs, till 

the ſenate thought proper to ſend againſt him the 

W conſul Q. Cæcilius Metellus, an officer of great valour 
10 — and experience. With him Viriathus did not chooſe 
Mn by to ventnre a pitched battle, but contented himſelf 
Metellus. with acting on the defenſive; in conſequence of which 
the Romans recovered a great many cities, and the 

whole of Parraconian Spain was obliged to fubmit to 

their yoke, The other conſul, named Servil/ianus, met 

with quite different fuccels ; being entirely defeated, 

and having his camp in great danger of being taken 

I 
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let the elephants die, broke in pieces the arrows 


threw them into a river. Vet, after all, the army 
-which he gave up to his ſucceſſor Q. Pompeius, conſiſting 
that when the Phenicians firſt arrived in Spain, they of 30,000 foot and 2000 horſe, was ſufficient to have 


it. But, inftead of oppoſing Viriathus with ſucceſs, 
the imprudent conſul procured much more formidable Warts 


but Pompeius inſiſted on their delivering up their 


but being repulſed with conſiderable loſs, he {at down 


rounded him on all ſides, and obliged him to ſue for) bow 


at Rome; but in the mean time Czpio, deſirous of 


8 PA 
by Viriathus. Notwithſtanding all the ſucceſs of Me- * 
tellus, however, he could not withſtand the intrigues = 
of his countrymen againſt him, and he was not allowed 
to finiſh the war he had begun with ſo much ſucceſ,, 


In reſentment for this he took all imaginable pains to 3 
weaken the army under his command; he diſbanded eated 
the flower of his troops, exhauſted. the magazines, EN. 


which had been provided for the Cretan archers, and 


cruſhed Viriathus if the general had known how to uſe 


enemies. The Termantians and Numantians, who twern tl 
had hitherto kept themſelves independent, offered very Rom 
advantageous terms of peace and alliance with Rome z nu 
5 
arms. Upon this, war was immediately commenced. 
The conſul with great confidence inveſted Numantia; 


before Termantia, where he was attended with ſtill 
worſe ſucceſs. The very firſt day, the Termantines 
killed 700 of his legionaries; took a great convoy 
which was coming to the Roman camp; and having 
defeated a conliderable body of their horſe, puſhed 
them from poſt to poſt till they came to the edge of 
a precipice, where they all tumbled down, and were 
daſhed to pieces. In the mean time Servilian, who h f. 
bad been continued in his command with the title of man; fy 
proconſul, managed matters ſo ill, that Viriathus ſur- rounded 0 
10 

25 
It apair 
m. 


peace. The terms offered to the Romans were very zu cn 
moderate; being only that Viriathus ſhould keep the ape 
country he at that time poſſeſſed, and the Romans Vina 
remain maſters of all the reſt, This peace the pro- 
conſul was very glad to ſign, and afterwards got 
it ſigned by the ſenate and people of Rome. 

The next year Q. Pompeius was continued in his 
command againſt the Numantines in Farther Spain, 
while Q. Servilius Cæpio, the new conſul, had for his 
province Hither Spain, where Viriathus had eſtabliſh- 
ed his new (tate, Pompeius undertook to reduce Nu- 
mantia by turning aſide the ftream of the Durius, 
now the Douro, by which it was ſupplied with water; 
but, in attempting this, ſuch numbers of his men 
were cut off, that, finding himſelf unable to contend 
with the enemy, he was glad to make peace with 
them on much worle terms than they had offered of 
their own accord. The peace, however, was ratified 


ſhowing his prowels againft the renowned Viriathus, 
prevailed upon the Romans to declare war againſt 
him without any provocation. As Czpio command- 
ed an army greatly ſuperior to the Luſitanians, Vi- 
riathus thought proper to ſue for peace; but find- 


ing that Cæpio would be ſatisfied wich nothing a 
leſs than a ſurrender at diſcretion, he reſolved to * 
ſtand his ground. But in the mean time, the latter ple 


having bribed ſome of the intimate companions of 
Viriathus to murder him in his fleep, he by that , 
infamous method put an end to a war which had vide 
laſted fourteen years, very little to the honour of the wy 
republic, i | ne” 


After 


K Þ & 
After the death of Viriathus, the Romans with like 
treachery ordered their new conſul Popilius to break 

the treaty with the Numantines. His infamous con- 
The * duct met with the reward it delerved; the Numant ines, 
ans de ſallying out, put the whole Roman army to flight 
ated by with tuck flaughter, that they were in no condition to 
he Numan- 2 during the whole campaign. Mancinus, who ſuc- 
Wn ceeded Popilius, met with (till worle ſucceſs ; bis great 
army, conſiſting of g0,000 men, was utterly defeated 
by 4000 Numantines, and 20,000 of them killed in 
the purſuit. The remaining 10,000, with their gene- 
ral, were pent up by the Numantines in ſuch a man- 
ner that they could neither advance nor retreat, and 
would certainly have been all put to the ſword or 
made priſoners, had not- the Numantines, with a 
generolity which their enemies never poſſeſſed, offered 
to let them depart upon condition that a treaty was 
concluded with them upon very moderate terms. This 
the conſul very willingly promiſed, but found himſelf 
unable to perform. On the contrary, the people, not 
ſatisfied with declaring his treaty null and void, or- 
dered him to be delivered up to the Numantines. 
The latter refuſed to accept him, unleſs he had along 
with him the 10,000 men whom they had relieved as 
above related. At laſt; after the conſul had remained 
a whole day before the city, his ſucceſſor Furius, 
thinking this a ſufficient recompence to the Numan- 
tines for breaking the treaty, ordered him to be re- 
_ ceived again into the camp. However, Furius did not 
7 chooſe to engage with ſuch. a deſperate and reſolute 


Spain. 


. enemy as the Numantines had ſhowed themſelves; 
inded „ and the war with them was diſcontinued till the year 
ſides ipio E- 133 B. C. when Scipio ZEmilianus, the deſtroyer of 
abus Carthage, was ſent againſt them. Againſt this re- 
. — nowned commander the Numantines with all their 
rn valour were not able to cope. Scipio, having with 


the utmoſt care introduced ſtrict diſcipline among his 
troops, and reformed the abuſes which his prede- 
ceſſors had ſuffered in their armies, by degrees brought 
the Romans to face their enemies, which at his 
arrival they had abſolutely refuſed to do. Having 
then ravaged all the country round about the town, 
it was ſoon blocked up on all ſides, and the inhabitants 


reſolved to make one deſperate attempt for their 
liberty, and either to break through their enemies, 
or periſh in the attempt. With tbis view they march- 
ed out in good order by two gates, and fell upon the 
works of the Romans with the utmoſt fury. The 
Romans, unable to ſtand this deſperate ſhock, were 
on the point of yielding; but Scipio, haſtening to the 
places attacked, with no fewer than 20,000 men, the 
unhappy Numantines were at laſt driven into the city, 
where they ſuſtained for a little longer the miſeries of 


gether impoſſible to hold out, it was reſolved by the 
majority to ſubmit to the pleaſure of the Roman 
o commander. But this reſolution was not univerſally 
frable approved. Many ſhut themſclves up in their houſes, 


bi the and died of hunger, while even thoſe who had agreed 
f to ſurrender repented their offer, and ſetting fire 
6.4 | to their houſes, periſhed in the flames with their 
] Viale wives and children, ſo that not a ſiogle Numantine 


e treat was left alive to grace the triumph of the conqueror of 
RL Carthage, h EE | 
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began to feel the want of provifions. At laſt they 


famine. Finding at laſt, however, that it was alto- 


38 


After the deſtruction of Numantia the whole of Spain. | 


— ASD AE. Ty, 


Spain ſubmitted to the Roman yoke; and nothing re- 
markable happened till the times of the Cimbri, when 
a prætorian army was cut off in Spain by the Luſita- 
nians. From this time nothing remarkable occurs in 
the hiſtory of Spain till the eivil war between Marius 
and Sylla. The latter having cruſhed the Marian fac- 
tion, as related under the article Rome, proſcribed all 
thoſe that had ſided againſt him whom he could not 
immediately deſtroy. Among theſe was Sertorius, a 11 
man of conſummate valour and experience in war. He Sertorius 
had by Marius been appointed prætor of Spain * 
and, upon the overthrow of Marius, retired to that 3 225 
province. Sylla no ſooner heard of his arrival in that Spain. 
country, than he ſent thither one Caius Annius with 

a powerful army to drive him out. As Sertorius had 

but few troops along with him, he diſpatched one Ju- 

lius Salinator with a body of 6000 men to guard the 
paſſes of the Pyrenees, and prevent Annius from en- 
tering the country. But Salinator having been treach- 
erouſſy murdered by aſſaſſins hired by Annius for that 
purpoſe, he no longer. met with any obſtacle; and _, 
Sertorius was obliged to embark for the coaſt of A- x, rive 
frica with 3000 men, being all he had now remaining. out, and 
With theſe he landed in an but as his men undergoes 
were ſtraggling careleſaly about, great numbers of them g hard- 
were cut off by the Barbarians. This new misfortune! ? 
obliged Sertorius to re · embar k for Spain; but finding 

the whole coaſt lined with the troops of Annius, he 

put to ſea again, not knowing what courſe to fleer. 

In this new voyage he met with a ſmall fleet of Cili- 

cian pirates; and having prevailed with them to join 

him, he made a. deſcent on the coaſt of Yvica, over- 

powered the garriſon left there by Annius, and gained 

a conſiderable booty. On the news of this victory 

Annius ſet fail for Yvica, with a conſiderable ſquadron, 

having 5000 land- forces on board. Sertorius, not in- 
timidated by the ſuperiority of the enemy, prepared 

to give them battle. But a violent ſtorm ariſing, moſt 

of the ſhips were driven on ſhore and daſhed to pieces, 
Sertorius himſelf with great difficulty eſcaping with 

the ſmall remains of his fleet. For fome time he con- 

tinued in great danger, being prevented from putting 

to ſea by the fury of the waves, and from landing by 

the enemy; at laſt, the ſtorm abating, he. paſſcd the 

ſtraits of Gades, now Gibraltar, and landed near. the 

mouth of the river Bzotis. Here he met with ſome 

ſeamen newly arrived from the Atlantic, or Fortunate 

Iſlands ; and was ſo taken with the account they gave 

bim of thoſe happy regians, that he reſolved to retire 


thither to ſpend the reſt of his life in quiet and happi- 


neſs. But having communicated this deſign to the 

Cilician pirates, they immediately abandoned him, 

and ſet ſail for. Africa, with an intention to aſſiſt one 

of the barbarous kings againſt his ſubjects who had xy 
rebelled. . Upon this Sertorius failed thither alſo, but Lands in 
took the appolite ſide; and having defeated the king Africa, and 
named A Calis, obliged him to ſhut himſelf up in the fuccefsful 2 
city of Tingis, now Tangier, which he cloſely be- war in that 
ſieged. But in the mean time Pacianus, who had been country. 
ſent by Sylla to aſſiſt the king, advanced with a con- 

ſiderable army againſt Sertorius. Upon this the latter, 

leaving part of his forces before the city, marched with 

the reſt to meet Pacianus, whoſe army, though greatly 

ſuperior to bis own in number, he entirely defeated ; 
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Spain. killed the general, and took all his forces priſoners. — 
The fame of this victory ſoon reached Spain; and the 
14 Luſitanians, being threatened with a new war from 
Returns to Annius, invited Sertorius to head their armies. With 
CEN, this requeſt he very readily complied, and ſeon became 
Romans very formidable to the Romans. Titus Didius, go- 
there, vernor of that part of Spain called Bætica, firſt entered 
the lifts with him; but he being defeated, Sylla next 
diſpatched Metellus, reckoned one of the beſt com- 
manders in Rome, to ſtop the progreſs of this new 
enemy. But Metellus, notwithſtanding all his expe- 
rience, knew not how to act againſt Sertorius, who 
was continvally changing his ſtation, putting his army 
into new forms, and contriving new ftratagems. On 
His firſt arrival he ſent for L. Domitius, then prætor of 
Hither Spain, to his aſſiſtance; but Sertorius being 
informed of his march, detached Hirtuleius, or Her- 
culeius, his quæſtor, againſt him, who gave him a to- 
tal overthrow. Metellus then diſpatched Lucius Lol- 
lius prætor of Narbonne Gaul againſt Hirtuleius ; but 
he met with no better ſucceſs, being utterly defeated, 

and his lieutenant - generał kille .. | 
" The fame of theſe victories brought to the camp of 


ect Lu- . . . &s 
22 into Sertorius ſuch a number of illuſtrious Roman citizens 


a republic. of the Marian faction, that he formed a deſign of 


erecting Luſitania into a republic, in oppoſition to 
that of Rome. Sylla was continually ſending freſh 
ſupplies to Metellus; but Sertorius with an handful of 
men, accuſtomed to range about the mountains, to 
endure hunger and thirſt, and live expoſed to the in- 
clemencies of the weather, ſo harraſſed tlie Roman 
army, that Metellus himſelf began to be quite diſcou- 
raged. At laſt, Sertorius, hearing that Metellus had 
ſpoken. diſreſpeAfally of his courage, challenged his 
antagoniſt to end the war by ſingle combat; however, 


Metellus very prudently declined the combat, as being 


advanced in years; yet this refufal brought upon him 
16 the contempt of the unthinking multitude, upon which 
Obliges Me- Mete]lus reſolved to retrieve his reputation by ſome 
telius to ſignal exploit, and therefore laid fiege to Lacobriga, 
2 BE, conſiderable city in thoſe parts. This he hoped to 
2 reduce in two days, as there was but one well in the 
place; but Sertorius, having previouſly removed all 
thoſe who could be of no ſervice during the fiege, 
and conveyed 6000 ſkins full of water into the city, 
Metellus continued a long time before it without ma- 
king any impreſſion. At laſt, his proviſions being al- 
molt ſpent, he ſent out Aquinus at the head of 6000 
men to- procure a new ſupply ; but Sertorius falling 
unexpectedly upon them, cut in pieces or took the 
whole detachment ; the commander himſelf being the 
only man who efcaped to carry the news of the diſ- 
after ; upon which Metellus was obliged to raiſe the 

fiege with diſgrace. „ . | 
Civilizes the And now Sertorius, having gained ſome intervals of 
Luſitanians eaſe in conſequence of the many, advantages he had 
obtained over the Romans, began to civilize his new 
ſubjeAs. Their ſavage and furious manner of fighting 
he changed for the regular order and diſcipline of a 
well · formed army; he beſtowed liberally upon them 
gold and ſilver to adorn their arms, and by converſing 


familiarly with them, prevailed upon them to lay aſide 


their own dreſs for the Roman fega. He ſent for all 
the children of the principal people, and placed them 
in the great city of Oſca, now Hereſca, in the king- 
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dom of Arragon, where he appointed them maſters to Sein 
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inſtruct them in the Roman and Greek learning, that 
they might, as be pretended, be capable of ſharing 
with him the government of the republic. Thus he 
made them really hoſtages for the good behaviour of 
their parents; however, the latter were greatly pleaſed 


with the care he took of their children, and all Lyfi. 
tania were in the higheſt degree attached to their new: 


ſovereign. This attachment he took care to heighten: 


by the power of ſuperſtition ; for having procured a: 
young hind of a miJk- white colour, he made it ſo tame 
that it followed him wherever he went; and Sertoriug; 
gave out to the ignorant multitude, that this hind was 
infpired by Diana, and revealed to him the defipns of: 
his enemies, of which he always took care to Be well 
informed by the great numbers of ſpies he employed. 
While Sertorius was thus employed in eſtabliſhing 


his authority,. the republic. of Rome, alarmed at his 


ſucceſs, refolved to cruſn him at all events. Sylla 
was now dead, and all the eminent generals in Rome 
ſolicited this honourable though dangerous employ- 
ment. 
favour of Pompey the Great, but without recalling ' 
Mctellus.. But in the mean time, the troops of one 
Perpenna, or Perperna, had, in ſpite of all that their 
general could do, abandoned him and taken the oath 


ent apa 9 
him. 


of allegiance to Sertorius. This was a moſt ſignal ad- 


vantage to Sertorius; for Perperna commanded an ar. 
my of 33, ooo men, and had come into Spain with a 


defign to ſcttle there as Sertorius had done; but as he 
was deſcended from one of the firſt families in Rome, 


he thought it below his dignity to ſerve under any 
general, however eminent he might be. But the troops 


of Perperna were of a different opinion; and therefore 


who could defend himſelf, they to a man joined Ser- 
torius ; upon which Perperna himſelf, finding he could 
do no better, conſented to ferve alfo as a ſubaltern. 
On the. arrival of Pompey in Spain, ſeveral of the 
cities which-had hitherto continued faithful to Serto- 
rius, began to waver ; upon which the latter reſolved 


by ſome ſignal exploit, to convince them that Pompey FI 


declaring that they would ſerve none but a general 


After mueh debate a decree was paſſed in Pomyey 
he Gret 


could no more ſcreen them from his reſentment than beſeges 


Metellus. 
now Lirias, a place of conſiderable ſtrength. Pom- 


pey, not doubting but he ſhould be able to raiſe the 


fiege, marched. quite up to the enemy's lines, and. 
found means to inform the garriſon that thoſe who be- 
ſieged them were themſelves befieged, and would ſoon 
be obliged to retire with loſs and diſgrace, On hear- 
ing this meſſage, 4 T will teach Sylla's diſciple,” ſaid 
Sertorius, © that it is the duty of a general to look 
behind as well as before him.“ Having thus fpoken, 


he ſent orders to a detachment of 6000 men, who lay 


concealed among the- mountains, to come down and 
fall upon his rear if he ſhould offer to force the lines. 
Pompey, ſurpriſed at their ſudden. appearance, durſt 


not fiir out Os his camp; and in the mean time the Te. 
beſieged, deſpairing-of relief, ſurrendered at diſcretion; rs 170 


With this view he laid ſiege to Lauron, Lauta. 


pl 


upon which Sertorius granted them their lives and li- pong 


berty, but reduced their city to aſhes. 

While Sertorius was thus ſucceſsfully contending 
with Pompey, his quæſtor Hirtuleius was entirely de- 
feated by Metellus, with the loſs of 20,000 men; upon 


which Sertorius advanced with the utmoſt expedition 


to 


Defeat. 
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-1. to the banks of the Sucro in Tarraconian Spain, with 
a defign to attack Pompey before he could be joined 
by Metellus. Pompey, on his part, did not decline the 
combat ; but, fearing that Metellus might ſhare the 
2 glory of the victory, advanced with the greateſt expe- 
be dition. Sertorius put off the battle till towards the 
ro. evening; Pompey, tho' he knew that the night would 
prove diſadvantageous to him, whether vanquiſhed or 
victorious, becauſe bis troops were unacquainted with 
the country, reſolved to venture an engagement, eſpe- 
cially as he feared that Metellus might arrive in the 
mean time, and rob him of part of the glory of con- 
quering ſo great a commander. Pompey, who com- 
manded his own right wing, ſoon obliged Perperna, 
who commanded Sertorius's left, to give way, Here- 
upon Sertorius himſelf, taking upon him the com- 
mand of that wing, brought back the fugitives to the 
charge, and obliged Pompey to fly in his turn. In 
his flight he was overtaken by a gigantic African, who 
had already lifted up his hand to diſcharge a blow at 
bim with his broad-ſword ; but Pompey prevented him 
by cutting off his right hand at one blow. As he ftill 
continued his flight, he was wounded and thrown from 
his horſe ; ſo that he would certainly have been taken 
priſoner, had not the Africans who purſued him quar- 
relled about the rich furniture of his horſe. This gave 
an opportunity to the general to make his eſcape ;- fo 


culty. But in the mean time Afranius, who command- 
cd the left wing of the Roman army, had entirely de- 
feated the wing 'which Sertorius had left, and even 
purſued them ſo cloſe that he entered the camp along 
with them. Sertorius, returning ſuddenly, found the 
Romans buſy in plundering the tents 3 when, taking 
advantage of their fituatzon, he drove them out with 
great ſlaughter, and retook his camp. Next day he 
offered battle a ſecond time to Pompey ; but Metellus 
then coming up with all his forces, he thought proper 
to decline an engagement with both commanders. In 
a few days, however, Pompey and Metellus agreed to 
22 attack the camp of Sertorius. Metellus attacked Per- 
ompey de-perna, and Pompey fell upon Sertorius. The event 
rc a ſe- was fimilar to that of the former battle; Metellus de- 
ud time. feated Perperna, and Sertorius routed Pompey. Be— 
ing then informed of Perperna's misfortune, he ha- 
ſtened to his relief; rallied the fugitives, and repulſed 
Metellus in his turn, wounded him with his lance, and 
would certainly have killed him, had not the Romans, 
aſhamed to leave their general in diſtreſs, haftened to 
his aſſiſtance, and renewed the fight with great fury. 
At lait Sertorius was obliged to quit the field, and 
"retire to the mountains, Pompey and Metellus ha- 
| Rened to beſiege him; but while they were forming 
their camp, Sertorius broke through their lines, and 
eſcaped into Lufitania. 
1 powerful army, that the Roman generals, with their 
my united forces, did not think proper to venture an en— 
e tel. gagement with him. They could not, however, reſiſt 
_ the perpetual attacks of Sertorius; who now drove them 
Sr, from place to place, till ke obliged them to ſeparate, 
„one into Gaul, and the other to the foot of the Py- 
renees. a 4 
Thus did this celebrated commander triumph over 
all the power of the Romans; and there is little doubt 
that he would have continued to make head againſt all 
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that at length he reached his camp with much diffi- 


Here he ſoon raiſed ſuch a 


themſelves maſters of almoſt all Spain. 
mains of the Goths were obliged to retire into the 
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the other generals whom the republic could have ſent; 
but, by the infamous treachery of Perperna, Sertorius 
was aſſaſſinated at an entertainment, in 73 B. C. after gertorius 
he had made head againſt the Roman forces for almoſt treacherouſ- 
ten years. Pompey was no ſooner informed of his ly murdered 


Spain. 


death, than, without waiting for any new ſuccours, 


he marched againſt the traitor, whom he eaſily defeat- 
ed and took priſoner; and having cauſed him to be 
executed, thus put an end, with very little glory, to a 
moſt dangerous war. 1 | 

Many of the Spaniſh nations, however, {till conti- 
nued to bear the Roman yoke with great impatience ; 
add as the civil wars which took place firſt between Ju- 
lius Cæſar and Pompey, and afterwards between Oc- 
tavianus and Anthony, diverted the attention of the 
republic from Spain, by the time that Auguſtus had 
become ſole malter of the Roman empire, they were , 
again in a condition to aſſert their liberty. The Can- Spain en- 


'TABRIANS and ASTURIANS were the moſt powerful tirely re- 


and valiant nations at that time in Spain ; but, after uc 4,8 
incredible efforts, they were obliged to lay down 3 : 
their arms, or rather were almoſt exterminated, by | 
Agrippa, as is related under theſe articles. From 

this time the Spaniards continued in quiet ſubjection 


to the Romans; but on the decline of the empire they 


were attacked by the northern nations, who put an 

end to the Roman name in the weft. As the inhabi- 

tants had by that time entirely loſt their ancient va- | 
lour, the barbarians met with no reſiſtance but from 26 
one another, In the reign of the emperor Honorius, Seized by 
the Vandals, Alans, and Suevians, entered this coun- barbarous 
try; and having made themſelves maſters of it, divi- - wage Fam 
ded the provinces among themſelves. In 444, the tene e 
Romans made one effort more to recover their power tern empite. 
in this part of the world ; but being utterly defeat- | 
ed by the Suevians, the latter eſtabliſhed a kingdom 

there which laſted till the year 584, when it was 

utterly overthrown by the Viſigoths under Leovigilde. 

The Gothic princes continued to reign over a conſi- 

derable part of Spain till the beginning of the eighth 

century, when their empire was entirely overthrown 

by the Saracens, During this period, they had en- 

tirely expelled the eaſtern emperors from what they 
poſſeſſed in Spain, and even made conſiderable con- 

queſts in Barbary ; but towards the end of the ſeventh, 27 


The Gothic 


century the Saracens over-ran all that part of the world xingdom 
with a rapidity which nothing could refiſt ; and ha-overthrown 
ving ſoon poſſeſſed themſelves of the Gothic dominionsby the Sara- 
in Barbary, they made a deſcent upon Spain about the bens. 
year 711 or 712. The king of the Goths at that 
time was called Roderic, and by his bad conduct had 
occaſioned great diſaffection among his ſubjects. He 
therefore determined to put all to the iſſue of a battle, 
knowing that he could not depend upon the fidelity of 
his own people if he allowed the enemy time to tam- 
per with them. The two armies met in a plain near 
Xeres in Andaluſia, The Goths began the attack 
with great fury ; but though they fought like men in 
deſpair, they were at laſt defeated with exceſſive ſlaugh- 
ter, and their king himſelf was ſuppoſed to have pe- 
riſhed in the battle, being never more heard of. | 
By this battle the Moors in a ſhort time rendered 
The poor re- 


mountainoys parts of Aſturias, Burgos, and Biſcay : 
41 C2 the 
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Spain. the inhabitants of Arragon, Catalonia, and Navarre, tes de Oca, Amaya, Alara, and all the country at the Spain: 
—— though they might have made -a conſiderable ſtand foot of the mountains. The year following he puſhed —— 
lf againſt the enemy, choſe for the moſt part to retire his conqueſts as far as the borders of Portugal, and 
I; The power into France. In 718, however, the power of the the next campaign ravaged the country as far as Caſtile, 
of tbe Goths began again to revive under Don Pelagio Being ſenſüble, however, that he was yet 'unable to 
Goths re- or Pelayo, a prince of the royal blood, who head - defend the flat country which he had conquered, he 
1 | 1 thoſe that had retired to the mountains after the laid the whole of it waſte, obliged the Chriſtians to 
[i elagio. fatal battle of Xeres. The place where he firſt laid retire to the mountains, and carried off all the Moors 
| the foundation of his government was in the Aſturias, for ſlaves. Thus ſecured by a deſert frontier, he met 
in the province of Liebana, about nine leagues in with no interruption for ſome years; during which 
length and four in breadth. This is the moſt inland time, as his kingdom advanced in ſtrength, he allowed. 
ih part of the country, full of mountains enormouſly bis ſubjeQs gradually to occupy part of the flat coun. 
i high, and ſo much fortified by nature, that its inha- try, and to rebuild Leon and Aſtorgas, which he had 
li | bitants are capable of reſiſting almoſt any number of demoliſhed. He died in 757, and was ſucceeded by 
4 invaders. Alakor the Saracen governor was no ſooner his ſon Don Froila. In his time Abdelrahman, the Th. 5. 
informed of this revival of the Gothiſh kingdom, than Khaliff's viceroy in Spain, threw off the yoke, and gens n 
he ſent a powerful army, under the command of one rendered himſelf independent, fixing the ſeat of his Spain hr 
Alehaman, to cruſh Don Pelagio before he had time government at Cordova. Thus the inteſtine diviſions of thc ys 
to eſtabliſh his power. The king, though his forces among the Moors were compoſed.; yet their ſueceſs ig e Mb 
" 29 wereſufficiently numerous, (every one of his ſubjects ar- ſeems to bave been little better than before: for, ſoon 
if | He gives rived at man's eſtate being a ſoldier), did not think pro- after, Froila encountered the Moors with ſuch ſucceſs, 
it e per to venture à general engagement in the open field; that 54,000 of them were killed on the ſpot, and their 
dreadful but taking poſt with part of them himſelf in a cavern general taken priſoner. Soon after, he built the city 
wycrthrow. in a very high mountain, he concealed the reſt among of Oviedo, which he made the capital of bis domi- 
precipices, giving orders to them to fall upon the nions, in order to be in a better condition to defend 
enemy as ſoon as they ſhould perceive him attacked by the flat country, which he now determined to people. - 
them. Theſe orders were punctually executed, tho“ In the year 758 the power of the Saracens recei - f F 
indeed Don Pelagio himſelf had repulſed his enemies, ved another blow by the rife of the kingdom of Na- the king 
but not without a miracle, as the -Spaniſh hiſtorians varre. This kingdom, we are told, took its origin dom of fs 
pretend. The ſlaughter was dreadful; for the troops from an accidental meeting of gentlemen, to the num - are, 
who lay in ambuſfcade joining the reſt, and rolling down ber of 600, at the tomb of an hermit named John, 
huge ſtones from the mountains upon the Moors, (the who had died among the Pyrenees. At this place, 
name by which the Saracens were known in Spain, no where they bad met on account of the ſuppoſed ſanc- 
ſewer than 124,000 of theſe unhappy people periſhed in tity of the deceaſed, they took occaſion to converſe . 
one day. The.remainder fled till they were ſtopped by on the eruelty of the Moors, the miſeries to which 
a river, and. beginning to coaſt it, part of a mountain the country was expoſed, and the glory that would 
ſuddenly fell down, ſtopped up the channel of the reſult from throwing off their yoke ; which, they ſup- 
river, and either cruſhed or drowned, by the ſudden poſed, might eafily be done, by reaſon of the ſtrength 
rifing of the water, almoſt every one of that vaſt army, of their country. On mature deliberation, the pro- 
| The Moors were not ſo much diſheartened by this je& was approved; one Don Garcia Ximenes was ap- 
2 Jifaſter but that they made a ſecond attempt againſt pointed king, as being of illuſtrious birth, and looked 
Another Don Pelagio. Their ſucceſs, however, was as bad upon as a perſon of great abilities. He recovered 
army cut in ag ever, the greateſt part of their army being cut in Ainſa, one of the principal towns of the country, out 
got or pieces or taken; in conſequence of which, they loſt of the hands of the infidels, and his ſucceſſor Don 
7 all the Afturias, and never dared to enter the liſts with Garcia Inigas extended his territories as far as Biſcay; 
Pelagio afterwards. Indeed, their bad ſucecfs had in however, the Moors ſtill poſſeſſed Portugal, Murcia, 
a great meaſure taken from them the deſire of con- Andalufia, Valentia, Granada, Tortoſa, with the in- 
quering a country where little or nothing was to be terior part of the country as far as the mountains of 
> got; and therefore they rather directed their force Caſtile and Saragofſa, Their internal diſſenſions, which. 
Ee againſt France, where they hoped for more plunder. revived after the death of Abdelrahman, contributed 
Into tbis country they poured in prodigious multi- greatly to reduce the power of the infidels in general. 1 


The 3 tudes ; but were utterly defeated, in 732, by Charles In 778, Charles the Great being invited by ſome dil - conqult 
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ecns utterly Martel, with the loſs of 300, ooo men, as the hiſto- contented Mooriſh governors, entered Spain with twoof Chis 
defeated by rians of thoſe times pretend. | great armies ; one paſſing through Catalonia, and the'h* Cn. 
Charles Don Pelagio died in 737, and ſoon after his death other through Navarre, where he puſhed his conqueſts. 


Martel. ſuch inteftine diviſions broke out among the Moors, as as far as the Ebro. On his return he was attacked 
greatly favoured the increaſe of the Chriſtian power. and defeated by the Moors; though this did not; 

In 745 Doo Alonſo the Catholic, ſon-in-law to Pela- hinder him from keeping poſl:ſfion of all thoſe places 

gio, in conjunction with bis brother Froila, paſſed the he bad already reduced. At this time he ſcems to 
mountains, and fell upon the northern part of Gali- have been matter of Navarre : however, in 831, count 

| cia; and meeting with little refiſtange, he recovered Azoar, revolting from Pepin fon to the emperor 

L — almoſt the whole of that province in a ſingle campaign, Lewis, again revived the independency of Navarre ; 
5a Chi Next year he invaded the plains of Leon and Caſtiſe; but the ſovereigns did not aſſume the title of kings till 
Aiang, and before the Moors could aſſemble any force to op- the time of Don Garcia, who began to reign in 857. 
poſe him, he reduced Aſtorgas, Leon, Saldagna, Mon- In the mean time, the kingdom founded by 1 

| a . a | | e. 
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Pelagio, now called the kingdom of Leon and Oviedo, 
continued to ihcreaſe rapidly in ſtrength, and many 
advantages were gained over the Moors, who having 
two enemies to contend with, loſt ground every day. 
In 921, however, they gained 2 great victory over the 
united forces of Navarre and Leon, by which the 
whole force of the Chriſtians in Spain muſt have been 
entirely broken, had not the victors conducted their 
affairs ſo wretchedly that they ſuffered themſelves to 
be almoſt entirely cut in pieces by the remains of the 
Chriſtian, army. In ſhort, the Chriſtians became at 
length ſo terrible to the Moors, that it is probable 
6 they could not long have kept their footing in Spain, 
vol. 5 of had not a great general, named Mohammed Ebn A- 
m2" ir Almanzor, appeared, in 979, to ſupport their 
_— finking cauſe. ; 
" Cordova, and being exceedingly provoked againſt the 
Chriſtians on account of what his countrymen had ſuf- 
fered from them, made war with the moſt implacable 
fury. He took the city of Leon, murdered the inha- 
bitants, and reduced the houſes to aſhes. Barcelona 
ſhared the ſame fate; Caſtile was reduced to a de- 
ſart, Galicia and Portugal ravaged ; and he is ſaid to 
have overcome the Chriſtians in fifty different engage- 
ments. At laſt, baving taken and demaliſhed the city 
of Compoſtella, and carried off in triumph the gates 
of the church of St James, a flux happened to break 
out among his troops, which the ſuperſtitious Chri- 
ſtians ſuppoſed to be a divine judgment on account of 
his ſacrilege. Taking it for granted, therefore, that 
the Moors were now entirely deſtitute of all heavenly 
aid, they fell upon them with ſuch fury in the next 
., engagement, that all the valour and conduct of Al- 
el, and manzor could not prevent a defeat. Overcome with 
ves him- ſhame and deſpair at this misfortune, he deſired his 
% followers to ſhift for themſelves, while he himfelf re- 
. tired to Medina Cœli, and put an end to his lite by 
abſtinence, in the year-998, _ l 
During this period a new Chriſtian principality ap- 
peared in Spain, namely that of Caſtile, which is now 
diſtioguiſned into the Old and New Caſtile. The Old 
Caſtile was recovered long before that called the Neaw. 
It was ſeparated from the kingdom of Eeon on one fide by 
ſome little. rivers ; on the other it was bounded by the 


Spain, 


the ſouth, it had the mountains of Segovia and Avila; 
thus lying in the middle between the Chriſtian king- 
dom of Leon and Oviedo, and the Mooriſhi kingdom 
of Cordova. Hence this diſtrict ſoon became an ob- 
ject of contention between the kings of Leon and thoſe 
of Cordova; and as the former were generally victo- 
rious, ſome of the principal Caftilian nobility. retained 

their independency under the protection of the Chri- 
tian kings, even. when the power of the Moors was at 
ts greateſt height. In 884 we firſt hear of Don Ro. 
Uriguez aſſuming the title of count of Caſtile, though 
it does not appear that either his territory or title were 


monarch having taken upon him to puniſh ſome of the 


Caltilian lords as rebels, the inhabitants made a for- 
mal renunciation of their allegiance, and ſet up a new 


erer, this method did not long continue to give ſatiſ- 
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This man was vizir to the king of 


Aſturias, Biſcay, and the province of Rioja. On 


given him by the king of Leon. Nevertheleſs, this 


kind of government. The ſupreme power was now 
velted in two perſons of quality, ſty led Judges; how- 
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faction, and the ſovereignty was once more veſted in Spain. 
a ſingle perſon. By degrees Caſlile fell entirely under 
the power of the kings of Leon and Oviedo; and, in 

1035, Don Sanchez beſtowed it on bis eldeſt ſon Don 
Ferdinand, with the title of ling; and thus the terri- 

tories of Caſtile were firſt firmly united ito thoſe of 

Leon and Oviedo, and the ſovereigns were thenceforth 

ſtyled &ings of Leon and Caſtile. | 3 
Beſides all theſe, another Chriſtian kingdom was ſet Hiſtory of 
up in Spain about the beginning of the 11th century. Arragon. 
This was the kingdom of Arragon. The inhabitants 

were very brave, and lovers of liberty, ſo that it is 
probable they had in ſome degree maintained their 
independency, even when the power of the Moors was 

at the greateſt. The hiſtory of Arragon, however, 

during its infaney, is much leſs known than that of 

any of the others hitherto mentioned. We are only 
aſſured, that about the year 1035, Don Sanchez, ſur- ee 
named tbe Great, king of Navarre, erected Arragon Spain in the- 
into a kingdom in favour of his ſon Don Ramira, and beginning 
afterwards it became very powerful. At this time, of the rith 
then, we may imagine the continent of Spain divided uf. 
into two unequal parts by a ftraight line drawn from 

eaſt to weſt, from the coaſts of Valentia to a little be- 

low the mouth of the Duro. The country north of 

this belonged to the Chriſtians, who, as yet, had the 

ſmalleſt and leaſt valuable ſhare, and all the reſt to the 

Moors. In point of wealth and real power, both by 

land and ſea, the Moors were greatly ſuperior ; how- 

ever, their continual diſſenſions greatly weakened them, 

and every day facilitated the progreſs of the Chriſtians. 

Indeed, had either of the parties been united, the 

other muſt ſoon have yielded; for though the Chri- 

ſtians did not make war upon each other conſtantly 

as the Moors did, their mutual feuds were yet ſuffi- 

cient to have ruined them, had their adverſaries made 

the leaſt uſe of the advantages thus afforded them. 

But among the Moors almoſt every city was a king» 

dom; and as theſe petty ſovereignties ſupported one 

another very indifferently, they fell a prey one after 

another to their enemies. In 1080, the king of To- 

ledo was engaged in a war with the king of Seville, 


another Mooriſh potentate; which being obſerved by 


Alphonfo king of Caſtile, he allo invaded his territo- 4 
ries ; and in four years made himſelf maſter of the city Toledo and 
of Toledo, with all the places of importance in its Madrid ta- 
neighbourhood ;z- from thenceforth making Toledo the _ 3 | 
capital of his dominions.. In a ſhort time the whole 
province of New Caſtile ſubmitted ;. and Madrid, the 
preſcnt capital of Spain, fell into the hands of the 
Chriſtians, being at that time but a ſmall place. 

The Moors were fo much alarmed at theſe con- 
quelts,. that they not only entered into a general con- 
federacy againſt the Chriſtians, but invited to their 
afſitance Mahomet Ben Joſeph the fovereign of Bar- : 
bary.. He accordingly came, attended by an incre- , * 1 
dible multi ude; but was utterly defeated by the Chri- victory 
ſtians in the defiles of the Black Mountain, or Sierra gained over: 
Morena, on the borders of Audaluſia. This victory the Moors. 
happened on the 16th of July 1212, and the anniver- 
ſary is ſtill celebrated at Toledo. This victory was 
not improved; the Chriſtian army immediately diſper- 
ſed themſelves, while the Moors of Andaluſia were. 
ſtrengthened by the remains. of the African army; 
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spain. yet, inſtead of being taugbt, by their paſt misfortunes, 
to unite among themſelves, their diſſenſions became 
worſe than ever, and the conqueſts of the Chrittians 
became daily more rapid. In 1236, Don Ferdinand 
of Caſtile and Leon took the celebrated city of Cor- 
dova, the reſidence of the firſt Mooriſh kings; at the 
ſame time that James I. of Arragon diſpoſſeſſed them 
of the iſland of Majorca, and drove them out of Va- 
lentia, Two years after, Ferdinand made himſelf ma- 
ſter of Murcia, and took the city of Seville; and in 

1303 Ferdinand IV. reduced Gibraltar. | 
England in- In the time of Edward III. we find England, for 
terferes in the firſt time, interfering in the affairs of Spain, on 
the Spaniſhthe following occafion. fn the year 1284 the king- 
dom of Navarre had been united to that of France by 
the marriage of Donna Joanna queen of Navarre with 
Philip the Fair of France. In 1328, however, the 
kingdoms were again ſeparated, though the ſovereigns 
of Navarre were ſtill related to thoſe of France. In 
1350, Charles, ſurnamed the Wicked, aſcended the 
throne of Navarre, and married the daughter of John 
king of France. Notwithſt anding this alliance, and 
that he himſelf was related to the royal family of 
France, he ſecretly entered into a negociation with 
England againſt the French monarch, and even drew 
into his ſchemes the dauphin Charles, afterwards ſur- 
named the Wiſe. The young prince, however, was 
ſoon after made fully ſenſible of the danger and folly 
of the connections into which he had entered; and, 
by way of atonement, promiſed to ſacrifice his aſſo- 
ciates. Accordingly he invited the king of Navarre, 
and ſome of the principal nobility of the ſame party, 
to a feaſt at Roven, where he betrayed them to his 
The 11 ffather. The moſt obnoxious were executed, and the 

e ne f 

Navarreim king of Navarre was thrown into priſon, In this ex- 
priſoned by tremity, the party of the king'of Navarre had recourſe 


John kiog to England. The prince of Wales, ſurnamed % 


of France. 


Black Prince, invaded France, defeated king John at 
+ See France Poictiers, and took him priſoner ; which unfortu- 
n 44, nate event produced the moſt violent diſturbances in 
that kingdom. The dauphin, now about 19 years 
of age, naturally afſumed the royal power during his 
father's captivity ; but poſſeſſed neither experience nor 
authority ſufficient to remedy the prevailing evils. In 
order to obtain ſupplies, he aſſembled the ſtates of the 
kingdom: but that aſſembly, inſtead of ſupporting 
his adminiflration, laid hold of the preſent opportu- 


nity to demand limitations of the prince's power, the 


puniſhment of paſt malverſations, and the liberty of 
the king of Navarre. Marce] provoſt of the merchants 
of Paris, and firſt magiſtrate of that city, put himſelf 
at the head of the unruly populace, and puſhed them 
to commit the moſt criminal outrages againft the royal 
authority. They detained the dauphin in a kind of 
captivity, murdered in his preſence Robert de Cler- 
mont and John de Conflans, mareſchals of France 
threatencd all the other miniſters with the like fate; 
and when Charles, who had been obliged to tempo- 
rize and diſſemble, made his eſcape from their hands, 
they levied war againft him, and openly rebelled. 


 'Fhe other cities of the kingdom, in imitation of the 


capital, ſhook off the dauphin's authority, took the 


government into their own hands, and ſpread the eon- 


tagion into every province. 


Amidtt theſe diſorders, the king of Navarre made 


his eſcape from priſon, and preſented a dangerous Spin. 
leader to the furious malcontents. He revived his 
pretenſions to the crown of France: but in all his 6; 


capes ang 


operations he acted more like a leader of banditti than bead th, 
one who aſpired to be the head of a regular govern. '*"*nhny, 
ment, and who was engaged by his ſtation to endea. 
vour the re-eftabliſhment of order in the community, 

All the French, therefore, who wiſhed to reſtore peace 

to their country, turned their eyes towards the dau- 
phin 3 who, though not remarkable for his military 
talents, daily gained, by his prudence and vigilance, 

the aſcendant over his enemies. Marcel, the ſeditious 
provoſt of Paris, was ſlain in attempting to deliver that 


city to the king of Navarre. The capital immediately 


returned to its duty: the moſt confiderable bodies of 
the mutinous peaſants were diſperſed or put to the 
ſword ; ſome bands of military robbers underwent the 


fame fate ; and France began once more to aſſume the 


appearance of civil government. 

John was ſucceeded in the throne of France by bis 
ſon Charles V. a prince educated in the ſchool of ad. 
verſity, and well qualified, by his prudence and expe-. 
rience, to repair the loſſes which the kingdom had 
ſuſtained from the errors of his predeceſſors. Con- 
trary to the practice of all the great princes of thoſe 
times, who held nothing in eſtimation but military 
courage, he ſeems to have laid it down as a maxim, 
never to appear at the head of his armies; and he was 
the firſt European monarch that ſnowed the advantage 
of policy and foreſight over a raſh and precipitate va - 
lour. e e W 21h 

Before Charles could think of counterbalancing ſo 


great a power as England, it was neceſſary for him to 


remedy the many diſorders to which his own kingdom 40 

was expoſed. He accordingly turned his arms againft J. dee 

the king of Navarre, the great diſturber of France, Thr ö 

during, that age; and he defeated that prince, and re- the tem 

duced him to terms, by the valour and conduct of preſerited 

Bertrand du Gueſclin, one of the moſt accompliſhed by Char, 

captains of thoſe times, whom Charles had the diſ- IG 

cernment to. chooſe as the inſtrument of his victories. 

He alſo ſettled the affairs of Britanny, by acknow- 

ledging the title of Mountfort, and receiving homage 

for his dominions. But much was yet to do. On the 

concluſion of the peace of Bretigni, the many military 

adventurers who had foliowed the fortunes of Edward, 

being diſperſed into the ſeveral provinces, and pol- 

ſeſſed of ſtrong - holds, refuſed to lay down their arms, 

or relinquiſh a courſe of life to which they were now 

accuſtomed, and by which alone they could earn a 

ſubſiſtence, They aſſociated themſelves with the ban- 

ditti, who were already inured to the habits of rapine 4% 

and violence ; and, under the name of companies and Accend 

companions, became a terror to all the peaccable inha-*"* f 

bitants. Some Engliſh and Gaſcon gentlemen of cha- „1 

racter were not aſhamed to take the command of theſe camp 

ruffians, whoſe number amounted to near 40,000, and 

who bore the appearance of regular armies rather than 

bands of robbers. As Charles was not able by power 

to redreſs ſo enormous a grievance, he was led by ne- 

ceſſity, as well as by the turn of his character, to cor- 

rect it by policy; to diſcover ſome method of diſchar- 

ging into foreign countries this dangerous and inte- 

ſtine evil; and an occaſion now offered. ee, 
Alphonſo XI, king of Caſtile, who took the city of 
_ ” 5 6 Algezira, 


called u 
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== ears, during which artillery are ſaid firſt to have been 
43 uſed by the beſieged, had been ſucceeded by his ſon 
een of Peter I. ſurnamed he Cruel; a prince equally perfi- 
eter the 4:28, debauched, and bloody. He began his reign 
og with the murder of his father's miſtreſs Leonora de 
— Guſman: his nobles fell every day the victims of bis 
ſeverity: he put to death his couſin and one of his 
natural brothers, from groundleſs jealouſy; and he 
cauſed his queen Blanche de Bourbon, of the blood of 
France, to be thrown into priſon, and afterwards poi- 
foned, that he might enjoy in quiet the embraces of 
Mary de Padella, with whom he was violently ena- 
moured. | #217 

Henry count of Traſtamara, the king's natural 
brother, alarmed at the fate of his family, and dread- 
ing his own, took arms againſt the tyrant ; but ha- 
ving failed in the attempt, he fled to France, where 
he found the minds of men much inflamed againſt Pe- 
„ ter, on account of the murder of the French princeſs. 
e Com- He aſked permiſſion of Charles to enliſt the companies 
mies em- in his ſervice, and to lead them into Caſtile againſt his 
opel a. brother. The French king, charmed with the pro- 
* ject, employed du Gueſclin in negociating with the 
leaders of theſe banditti. The treaty was ſoon con- 
cluded; and du Gueſclin having completed his levies, 
ted the army firſt to Avignon, where the Pope then 
reſided; and demanded, {word in hand, abſolation for 
his ruffian ſoldiers, who had been excommunicated, 
and the ſum of 200,000 livres for their ſubſiſtence. 
The firſt was readily promiſed him ; but ſomedifliculty 
being made with regard to the ſecond, du Gueſclin 
replied, © My fellows, I believe, may make a ſhift to 
do without your abſolution, but the money is abſo- 
lutely neceſſary.” His Holineſs. then extorted from 
the inhabitants of the city and its neighbourhood the 
ſum of 100,000 livres, and offered it to du Gueſelin. 
It is not my purpoſe,”” cried that generous warrior, 
6 to oppreſs the innocent people. The Pope and his 
cardinals can ſpare me double the fum from their own 
pockets, I therefore inſiſt, that this money be reſto- 
ed to the owners; and if J hear they are defrauded of 
it, I will myſelf return from the other fide of the Py- 
renees, and oblige you to make them reſtitution.“ 
The Pope found the neceſſity of ſubmitting, and paid 
from his own treaſury the ſum demanded. 15 
50 A body of experienced and hardy ſoldiers, con- 
'sdriven ducted by ſo able a general, eaſily prevailed over the 
1 king of Caſtile, whoſe ſubjeAs were ready to join the 
k enemy againſt their oppreſſor. Peter fled from his 


: 


protection of the prince of Wales, whom his father 
had inveſted with the ſovereignty of the ceded provin- 
ces, under the title of the principality of Aquitaine. 
The prince promiſed his aſſiſtance to the dethroned 


ke levied an army, and ſet out on his enterpriſe. 


The firſt loſs which Henry of Traftamara ſuffered 
from the interpofition of the prince of Wales, was the 
recalling of the companies from his ſervice z: and ſo 
much reverence did they pay to the name of Edward, 
that great numbers of them immediately withdrew. from 
Spain, and inlifted under his ſtandard. Henry, how- 
ever, beloved by his new ſubjeas, and ſupported by 
the king of Arragon, was able to meet the enemy with 
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Algezira from the Moors, after a famous fiege of two 


dominions, took ſhelter in Guienne, and craved the 


monarch z, and having obtained his father's conſent, 


0 


* 
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an army of 100,000 men, three times the number of Spain. 


thoſe commanded by the Black Prince: yet du Gueſ- 
clin, and all his experienced . officers, adviſed him to 
delay a deciſive action; ſo high was their opinion of 

the valour and conduct of the Engliſh hero! But 

Henry, truſting to his numbers, ventured to give Ed- 

ward battle on the banks of the Ebro, between Naja- ,, 
ra and Navarette; where the French and Spaniards The Spa- 
were defeated, with the loſs of above 20,000 men, niards de- 
and du Gueſclio and other officers of diſtinction taken tested and 


priſoners. All Caſtile ſubmitted to the vigor ; Peter x __ 


ed. 
was reſtored to the throne, and Edward returned to | 


Guienne with his uſual glory; having not only. over- 
come the greateſt general of his age, but reſtrained 
the moſt blood-thirſty tyrant from executing vengeance: 
on his priſoners. | . 
This gallant warrior had ſoon reaſon to repent of 
his connections with a man like Peter, loſt to all ſenſe 
of virtue and honour. The ungrateſul monſter refuſed 
the. ſtipulated pay to the Engliſh forces, Edward 
abandoned him: he treated his-ſubje&s with the ut - 
moſt barbarity ; their animoſity was rouſed: againſt 
him; and du Gueſclin having obtained his ranſom, 
returned to Caſtile with the count of Traſtamara, and 
ſome forces levied anew in France. They werejoined 
by the Spaniſh malcontents; and having no longer the 


2 

Black Prince to encounter, they gained a completes js dri- 
victory over Peter in the neighbourhood of Toledo. ven out, de- 
The tyrant now took refuge in a caſtle, where he way ated, _ 
ſoon after beſieged by the victors, and taken priſoner Heath. 
in endeavouring to make his eſcape. He was conducted 
to his brother Henry; againſt whom he is ſaid to 
have ruſhed in a tranſport of rage, diſarmed as he was. 
Henry ſlew him with his own hand, in reſentment of 
his cruelties; and, though a baſtard, was placed on the 
throne: of Caflile, which he tranſmitted to his poſte- 
rity. „ | 4 
oF the death of Peter the Cruel, nothing re- 
markable happened in Spain for almoſt a whole cen- 
tury ; but the debaucheries of Henry IV. of Caſtile 5 
rouſed the reſentment of bis nobles, and produced a-Reign of 
molt ſingular inſurrection, which led to the aggran- Henry the 
diſement of the Spaniſh monarchy, — 

This prince, ſurnamed the Inpotent, though con- 
tinually ſurrounded with women, began his unhappy 
reign in 1454. He was totally enervated by his 
pleaſures; and every thing in his court. conſpired to 
ſet the Caſtilians an example of the moſt abject flat- 
tery and moſt abandoned licentiouſneſs. The queen, 
a daughter of Portugal, lived as open'y with her 
paralites and her gallants as the king did with his 
minions. and his miſtreſſes. Pleaſure was the only: 
object, and effeminacy the only recommendation to 
favour: the affairs of the ſtate went every day into 
diſorder; till the nobility, with the archbiſhop of 
Toledo at their head, combining againſt the weak 
and flagitious adminiſtration of Henry, arrogated to- 
themſelves, as one of the privileges of their order, the. 
right of trying and paſhng ſentence on their ſovereign, 
which they. executed in a manner unpreeedented in 
biltory. | | | | | 54: 
All the malcontent nobility were ſummoned to meet He is for- 
at Avila: a ipacious theatre was ereQed in 3 plain ut) — 
without the walls of the town : an image, repreſcnting e 
the king, was ſeated on a throne, clad in royal pac 
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w_— rd of joſtice by its id. The accuſation 
againſt Henry was read, and the ſentence of depoſi - 
tion pronounced, in preſence of a numerous aſſembly. 
At the' cloſe of the firſt article of the charge, the 

_ archbiſhop of Toledo advanced, and tore the crown 
from the head of the image ; at the cloſe of the ſecond, 


the Conde de Placentia ſnatched the ſword of juſtice 


from its fide ; at the cloſe of the third, the Conde de 
Benavente wreſted the ſceptre from its hand; and at 
the cloſe of the laſt, Don Diego Lopez de Stuniga 
tumbled it headlong from the throne. At the ſame 
inſtant, Don Alphonſo, Henry's brother, a boy of 
about twelve years of age, was proclaimed king of 
Caſtile and Leon in his ſtead. | 555 
This extraordinary proceeding was followed by a 
eivil war, which did not ceaſe till ſome time after the 
death of the young prince, on whom the nobles had 
beſtowed the kingdom. The archbiſhop and his party 
then continued to carry on war in the name of Iſabella, 
the king's filter, to whom they gave the title of In- 
fanta; and Henry could not extricate himſelf out of 
theſe troubles, nor remain quiet upon his throne, till 


- 3 
Is obliged he had figned one of the moſt humiliating treaties 


= Ae ever extorted from a ſovereign: he acknowledged his 


ſiſter Iſa- filter Iſabella the only lawful heireſs of his kingdom, 


bella to be in prejudice to the rights of his reputed daughter Joan, 
3 to whom the malcontents affirmed te be the offspring of 
dem s an adulterous commerce between the queen and Don 
8 la Cueva. The grand object of the malcontent party 
now was the marriage of the princeſs Iſabella, upon 

-which, it was evident, the ſecurity of the crown and 


the happineſs of the people muſt in a great meaſure 


depend. The alliance was ſought by ſeveral princes : 

. 38 the king of Portugal offered her his hand; the king 
She is mar- of France demanded her for his brother, and the king 
_— 1 of Arragon for his ſon Ferdinand. The malcontents 
Arragon, very wiſely preferred the Arragonian prince, and 
Iſabella prudently made the ſame choice: articles were 

drawn up; and they were privately married by the 

archbiſhop of Toledo. 

Henry was enraged at this alliance, which he fore- 
ſaw would utterly ruin his authority, by furniſhing 
his rebellious ſubjects with the ſupport of a powerful 
neighbouring prince. He diſinherited his fiſter, and 
eſtabliſhcd the rights of his daughter. A furious civil 
war deſolated the kingdom. The names of Joan and 
Iſabella reſounded from every quarter, and were every 
where che ſummons to arms. But peace was at length 
brought about. Henry was reconciled to his filter 


and Ferdinand; though it does not appear that he 
ever renewed Iſabella's right to the ſucceſſion : for he 


affirmed in his laſt moments, that he believed Joan to 
be his own daughter. The queen ſwore to the ſame 
effect; and Henry left a teſtamentary deed, tranſmit- 
ting thecrowntothisprinceſs, who was proclaimed queen 
of Caſtile at Placentia. - But the ſuperior fortune and 
fuperior arms of Ferdinand and Iſabella prevailed : 
the king of Portugal was obliged to abandon his niece 
8 and intended bride, after many ineffectual ſtruggles, 
the king. and ſeveral years of war. Joan retired into a convent; 
doms of and the death of Ferdinand's father, which happened 
Arragon about this time, added the kingdoms of Arragon and 


_ Sicily to thoſe of Leon and Caſtile. 


and Caſtils, Ferdinand and Iſabella were perſons of great pru- 
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Spain. with a crown on its head, a ſceptre in ita hand, and 


aſſociated towns; they levied a conſiderable body of 


as an encroachment on one of their moſt valuable 


to fall under the ſuſpicion of hereſy, or a contempt o 


inquiſitor- general; and upwards of 100, ooo felt its 
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dence, and, as ſoyereigns, highly worthy, of imitation; Spit 
but they do not ſeem to have merited all the praiſes = 
beſtowed upon them by the Spaniſh, hiſtorians, They Admin, 
did not live like man and wife, having all things in ft. aen dane 
common under the direction of the huſband 3 but like Fed⁰,ẽeiM/ Gran 
two princes in cloſe alliance: they neither loved mn 
hated each other; were ſeldom in company together; 
had each a ſeparate council; and were frequently jea- 
lous of one another in the adminiſtration. But they 
were inſeparably united in their common intereſts; 
always acting upon the ſame principles, and forward. 
ing the ſame ends. Their firſt object was the regula. 
tion of their government, which the civil wars, had 
thrown into the greateſt diſorder. Rapine, outrage, 
and murder, were become ſo common, as not only to 
interrupt commerce, but in a great meaſure to ſuſpend 
all intercourſe between one place and another. Theſe 
evils the joint ſovereigns ſuppreſſed by their wiſe po- 
licy, at the ſame time that they extended the royal 
prerogative. * opts ee 1357 as 
About the middle of the 13th century, the cities in Inflimin 
the kingdom of Arragon, and after their example thoſe of the tl 
in Caſtile, had formed themſelves into an aſſociation, "gy 
diſkinguiſhed by the name of the Holy Brotherhood, dcci- 
They exaQed a certain contribution from each of the 


troops, in order to protect travellers and purſue cri. 
minals ; and they appointed judges, who opened courts 
in various parts of the kingdom. Whoever was guilty 
of murder, robbery, or any act that violated the pub - 
lic peace, and was ſeized by the troops of the Brother - 
hood, was carried before their judges; who, without 
paying any regard to the excluſive juriſdiction which 
the lord of the place might claim, who was generally 
the author or abettor of the injuſtice, tried and con - 
demned the criminals. The nobles often murmured 
againſt this ſalutary inſtitution; they complained of it 


privileges, and endeavoured to get it aboliſhed. But 
Ferdinand and Iſabella, ſenſible of the beneficial ef- 
fects of the Brotherhood, not only in regard to the 
police of their kingdom, but in its tendency to abridge, 
and by degrees annihilate, the territorial juriſdiction 
of the nobility, countenanced the inſtitution upon every 
occafion, and ſupported it with the whole force of 
royal authority ; by which means the prompt and im- 
partial adminiltration of juſtice was reſtored, and with 
it tranquillity and order returned. | | 

But at the ſame time that their Catholic majeſties = ; 
(for ſuch was the title they now bore) were giving 6 "ary 
vigour to their civil government, and ſecuring their duden in. 
ſubjeQs from violence and oppreſſion, an intemperate lud | 
zeal led them to eſtabliſh an eccleſiaſtical tribunal, 
equally contrary to the natural rights of humanity and 
the mild ſpirit of the goſpel. This was the court of 
inquiſition; which decides upon the honour, fortune, 
and even the life, of the unhappy wretch who happens 


any thing preſcribed by the church, without his know- 
ing, being confronted with his accuſers, or permitted 
either defence or appeal. Six thouſand - perſons were 
burnt by order of this ſanguinary tribunal, within four 
years after the appointment of Torquemada, the firſt 


fury, The ſame zeal, however, which led to the de- 
eg 8 | population 


| vel: The conqueſt of 
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population, and the barbarizing of Spain, led alſo to 
its aggrandiſement. 5 | 
The kingdom of Granada now alone remained of all 
the Mahometan poſſeſſions in Spain. Princes equally 
zealous and ambitious were naturally diſpoſed to turn 
their eyes on that fertile territory, and to think of 
increaſing their hereditary dominions, by expelling the 
enemies of Chriſtianity, and extending its doArines, 
Every thing conſpired to favour their projeQ : the 
Mooriſh kingdom was a prey to civil wars; when Fer- 
dinand, having obtained the bull of Sixtus IV. autho- 
riſing a cruſade, put himſelf at the head of his troops, 
and entered Granada, He continued the war with 
rapid ſucceſs : Iſabella attended him in ſeveral expe- 
ditions ; and they were both in great danger at the 
fiege of Malaga; an important city, which was de- 
fended with great courage, and taken in 1487. Baza 
was reduced in 1489, after the loſs of 20,000 men. 
Guadix and Almeria were delivered up to them by the 
Mooriſh. king Alzagel, who had firſt dethroned his 
brother Alboacen, and afterwards been chaſed from 
his capital by his nephew Abdali. That prince en- 
paged in the ſervice of Ferdinand and Iſabella; who, 
- after reducing every other place of eminence, under- 
took the ſiege of Granada, Abdali made a gallant 
defence; but all communication with the country be- 
ing cut off, and all hopes of relief at an end, he ca- 
pitulated, after a ſiege of eight months, on condition 
that he ſhould enjoy the revenue of certain places in 
the fertile mountains of Alpujarros ; that the inhabi- 
tants ſhould retain the undiſturbed poſſeſſion of their 
houſes, goods, and inheritances; the uſe of their laws, 
and the free exerciſe of their religion. Thus ended the 
empire of the Arabs in Spain, after it had continued 
about 800 years. They introduced the arts and ſciences 
into Europe at a time when it was loſt in darkneſs; 
they poſſeſſed many of the luxuries of life, when they 


were not even known among the neighbouring nations; 


and they ſeem to have given birth to that romantic 
' gallantry which fo eminently prevailed in the ages of 
_ chivalry, and which, blending itſelf with the veneration 


of the northern nations for the ſofter ſex, till parti- 


cularly diſtinguiſhes ancient from modern manners. 
But the Moors, notwithſtanding theſe advantages, and 
the eulogies beſtowed upon them by ſome writers, ap- 
pear always to have been deſtitute of tue eſſential qua- 
lities of a poliſhed people, humanity, generoſity, and 
mutual ſympathy. | 


Jews, who had engroſſed all the wealth and commerce 
of Spain. The inquifition exhauſted its rage againſt 
theſe unhappy people, many of whom pretended to 
embrace Chriſtianity, in order to preſerve their pro- 
perty. About the ſame time their Catholic majeſties 
concluded an alliance with the emperor Maximilian, 


and a treaty of marriage for their daughter Joan with 


his fon Philip, archduke of Auſtria and ſovereign of 
the Netherlands. About this time alſo the contract 
was concluded with Chriſtopher Columbus for the diſ- 


wy e of new countries; and the counties of Rouſſil- 
elica,; 


on and Cerdagne were agreed to be reſtored by 
Charles VIII. of France, before his expedition into 
Italy. The diſcovery of America was ſoon followed 


by extenſive conqueſts in that quarter, as is related 
Vol. X. ; 


. joice. He was ſeized with a violent diſorder, ſup- 
"poſed to be the effect of poiſon ; and when he reco- 
vered, Charles, prejudiced againſt him by the Spaniſh 


Granada wa followed by the ex- 
from pulſion, or rather the pillage and baniſhment, of the 


under the articles Mexico, Pexv, CHILI, &c. which Spain. 

tended to raiſe the Spaniſh monarchy above any other 

in Europe. 8 
On the death of Iſabella, which happened in 1505, Acceſſion of 

Philip archduke of Auſtria came to Caſtile in order to Charles V. 

take poſſeſſion of that kingdom as heir to his mother- 

in-law ; but he dying in a ſhort time after, his ſon 

Charles V. afterwards emperor of Germany, became 

heir to the crown of Spain. His father at his death 

left the king of France governor to the young prince, 

and Ferdinand at his death left cardinal Ximenes ſole 

regent of Caſtile, till the arrival of his grandſon. 

This man, whoſe character is no leſs fingular than 


illuſtrious, who united the abilities of a great ſtateſman 


with the abject devotion of a ſuperſtitious monk, and 
the magnificence of a prime miniſter with the ſeverity 
of a mendicant, maintained order and tranquillity in 
Spain, notwithſtanding the diſcontents of a turbulent 
and high-ſpirited nobility. When they diſputed his 
right to the regency, he coolly ſhowed them the teſta- 
ment of Ferdinand, and the ratification of that deed 
by Charles; but theſe not ſatisfying them, and argu- 
ment proving ineffectual, he led them inſenſibly to- 
wards a balcony, whence they bad a view of a large 
body of troops under arms, and a formidable train of 
artillery. “ Behold,” ſaid the cardinal, „the powers 
which I have received from his Catholic majeſty : by 
theſe I govern Caſtile ; and will govern it, till the king, 
your maſter and mine, ſhall come to take poſſeſſion of 


his kingdom.” A declaration ſo bold and determined 


filenced all oppoſition ; and Ximenes maintained his 
authority till the arrival of Charles in 1517. | £ 
The young king was received with univerſal accla- Diſgrace 


mations of joy; but Ximenes found little cauſe to re- and death 
ef cardinal 


Ximenes. 


grandees and his Flemiſh courtiers, ſligbted his advice, 
and allowed him every day to fink into neglect. The 
cardinal did not bear this treatment with his uſual for- 
titude of ſpirit. He expected a more grateful return 
from a prince to whom he delivered a kingdom more 
flouriſhing than it had been in any former age, and 
authority more extenſive and better eftabliſhed than 
the moſt illuſtrious of his anceſtors had ever poſſeſſed. 
Conſcious of his own integrity and merit, he could not 
therefore refrain from giving vent, at times, to indig- 
nation and complaint. He lamented the Tate of his 
country, and foretold the calamitics to which it would 
be expoſed from the inſolence, the rapaciouſneſs, and 
the ignorance of ſtrangers. But in the mean time he 
received a letter from the king, diſmiſſing him from 
his councils, under pretence of eating his age of that 
burden which he had ſo long and fo ably ſuſtained. 


This letter proved fatal to the miniſter ; for be ex- 


pired in a few hours after reading it. 66 
While Charles was tak ing poſſcſſion of the throne of Maxim lian 

Spain, in conſequence of the death of one grandfather, attempts to 
another was endeavouring to obtain for him the impe- 1 
rial crown, Wich this view Maximilian aſſembled a_ _ , 
diet at Augſburg, where he cultivated the fa vour of, 
the electors by many acts of benificence, in order to 
engage them to chooſe that young prince as his ſucceſ- 
ſor. But Maximilian himſelf never having been crowned 
by the pope, à cercmony ned eſſential in that age, 
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as well as in the preceding, he was conſidered only as 
king of the Romans, or emperor elect; and no ex- 


ample occurring in hiſtory of any perſon being choſen- 


ſucceſſor to a king of the Romans, the Germans, al- 


ways tenacious of their forms, obſtinately refuſed to 


confer upon Charles a dignity for which their conſti- 
tution knew no name. | 

But though Maximilian could not prevail upon the 
German electors to chooſe his grandſon of Spain king 
of the Romans, he had diſpoſed their minds in favour 
of that prince; and other circumſtances, on the death 


of the emperor, conſpired to the exaltation of Charles. 


The imperial crown had ſo long continued in the Au- 
ſtrian line, that it began to be conſidered as heredi- 
tary in that family ; and Germany, torn by religious 


diſputes, ' ſtood in need of a powerful emperor, not 


only to preſerve its own internal tranquillity, but alſo 


to protect it againſt the victorious arms of the Turks, 
who under Selim I. threatened the liberties of Europe. 
This fierce and rapid conqueror had already ſubdued 
the Mamalukes, and made himſelf maſter of Egypt 
and Syria. The power of Charles appeared neceſſary 


to oppoſe that of Selim. The extenſive dominions of 


the houſe of Auſtria, which gave him an intereſt in 
the preſervation of Germany ; the rich ſovereignty of 


the Netherlands and Franche-Compte ; the entire pof- 
ſeſſion of the great and warlike kingdom of Spain, to- 


gether with that of Naples and Sicily, all united to 
hold him up to the firſt dignity among Chriſtian prin- 
ces ; and the new world ſeemed only to be called into 


_ exiſtence that its treaſures might enable him to defend 


67 
Francis I. 
aſpires to 
the ſame 


dignity, 


Chriſtendom againſt the infidels. Such was the lan- 


guage of his partiſans. 


Francis I. however, no ſooner received intelligence 
of the death of Maximilian, than he declared himfelf 
a candidate for the empire; and with no leſs eonfidence 
of ſucceſs than Charles. He truſted to his ſuperior 
years and experience; his great reputation in arms; 
and it was farther urged in his favour, that the impe- 
tuoſity of the French cavalry, added to the firmneſs of 
the German infantry, would prove irrefiftible, and not 
only be ſufficient, under a warlike emperor, to ſet li- 
mits to the ambition of Selim, but to break entirely 
the Ottoman power, and prevent it from ever beco- 
ming dangerous again to Germany. LEE 

Both claims were plauſible. The dominions of 
Francis were leſs extenſive, but more united than thoſe 


of Charles. His ſubjeQs were numerous, active, brave, 
lovers of glory, and lovers of their king. Theſe were 


ſtrong arguments in favour of his power, ſo neceſſary 


at this juncture: but he had no natural intereſt in the 


Germanic body; and the eleRors, hearing ſo much of 
military force on each fide, became more alarmed for 


their own privileges than the common ſafety. They 


63 
Speech of 
Frederic 
duke of 
Saxony in 
favour of 


Charles. 


determined to reject both candidates, and offered the 
imperial crown to Frederic, ſurnamed the Wiſe, duke 
of Saxony. But he, undazzled by the ſplendour of 
an object courted with ſo much eagerneſs by two 
mighty monarchs, rejected it with a magnanimity no 
leſs fingular than great. 

„In times of tranquillity,” ſaid Frederic, “ we 
wiſh for an emperor who has no power to invade our 
liberties; times of danger demand one who is able to 
ſecure our ſafety. The Turkiſh armies, led by a war- 


like and victorious monarch, are now aſſembling : they 


are ready to pour in upon Germany with a violence pu, 
unknown in former ages. New conjectures call for 
new expedients. The imperial ſceptre muſt be com. 
mitted to ſome hand more powerful than mine or that 
of any other German prince. We poſſeſs neither do- 
minions, nor revenues, nor authority, which enable 
us to encounter ſuch a formidable enemy. Recourſe 
muſt be had, in this exigency, to one of the rival mo- 
narchs. Each of them can bring into the field forces 
ſufficient for our defence, But as the king of Spain 
is of German extraction, as he is a member and prince 
of the empire by the territories which deſcend to him 
from his grandfather, and as his dominions ftretch 
along that frontier which lies moſt expoſed to the 
enemy, his claim, in my opinion, is preferable to that 
of a ſtranger to our language, to our blood, and to by 
our country.“ Charles was elected in conſequence of He is cd 
this ſpeech, in the year 1520. $2} ed in con 
The two candidates had hitherto conducted their this fea 
rivalſhip with emulation, but without enmity. They 
had even mingled their competition with many exprel. 
ſions of friendſhip and regard. Francis in particular, 
declared with his uſual vivacity, that his brother 
Charles and he were fairly and openly ſuitors to the 
ſame miſtreſs: The moſt aſſiduous and fortunate,” 
added he, „will win her; and the other muſt reſt 
contented.” But the preference was no ſooner given 
to his rival, than Francis diſcovered all the 4 
natural to diſappointed ambition. He could not ſup- 
preſs his chagrin and indignation at being baulked in 
his favourite purſuit, and rejected, in the face of all „ 
Europe, for a youth yet unknown to fame. The ſpi- A mu 
rit of Charles reſented ſuch contempt: and from this batredtit 


jealouſy, as much as from oppoſition of intereſts, aroſe Pry 


that emulation between thoſe two great monarchs, .M 


which involved them in almoſt perpetual hoſtilities, and praci, 

kept their whole age in movement. : | 
Charles and Francis had many interfering claims in 

Italy; and the latter thought himſelf bound in honour 


to reſtore the king of Navarre to his dominions, un- 


juſtly ſeized by the crown of Spain. They imme- 5 
diately began to negociate ; and as Henry VIII. of oth ot 


England was the third prince of the age in power and the f 


in dignity, his friendſhip was eagerly courted by each weng 
of the rivals. He was the natural guardian of the liber- Lac " 


ties of Europe. Senfible of the conſequence which 


his fituation gave him, and proud of his pre-eminence, 


Henry knew it tobe his intereſt to keep the balance even 
between the contending powers, and to reſtrain both, 
by not joining entirely with either; but he was ſeldom 
able to reduce his ideas to practice. Vanity and re- 
ſentment were the great ſprings of all his undertakings 
and his neighbours, by touchiug theſe, found an eaſy 
way to draw him into their meaſures, and force him 
upon many raſh and inconſiderate enterpriſes. 

All the impolitic ſteps in Henry's government mult 
not, however, be imputed to himſelf ; many of them 
were occafioned by the ambition and avarice of bis 
prime minifter and favourite cardinal Wolſey. This 
man, who, by his talents and accompliſhments, had ri- 
ſen from one of the loweſt conditions in life to the 
higheſt employments both in church and fate, enjoyed 
a greater degree of power and dignity than any Eng- 
liſh ſubje& ever poſſeſſed, and governed the haughty, 


preſuwptuous, and untractable ſpirit of Henry with 


abſo- 
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abſolate authority. Francis was equally well acquaint- 
ed with the character of Henry and of hjs miniſter. 
He had ſucceſsfully flattered Wolſey's pride, by ho- 
nouring him with particular marks of his confidence, 
and beſtowing upon him the appellations of Father, 
Tutor, and Governor; and he had obtained the reſti- 
tution of Tournay, by adding a penſion to thoſe re- 
ſpectful titles. He now ſolicited an interview with the 
king of England near Calais; in hopes of being able, 
by familiar converſation, to attach him to his friendſhip 
and intereſt, while he gratified the cardinal's vanity, 


en Fran- hy affording him an opportunity of diſplaying his 


magnificence in the preſence of two courts, and of 
diſcovering to the two nations his influence over their 
monarchs. Charles dreaded the effects of this pro- 
jected interview between two gallant princes, whoſe 
hearts were no leſs ſuſceptible of friendſhip than their 


manners were of inſpiring it. Finding it impoſſible, 


however, to prevent a viſit, in which the vanity of all 
parties was ſo much concerned, he endeavoured to de- 
feat its purpoſe, and to pre-occupy the favour of the 
Engliſh monarch, and of his miniſter, by an act of 
complaiſance ſtill more flattering and more uncommon. 


ts Henry Relying wholly upon Henry's generofity for his ſafety, 
Laglaud. he landed at Dover, in his way from Spain to the Low 


Countries. The king of may ay who was on his 
way to France, charmed with ſuch an inſtance of con- 
fidence, haſtened to receive his royal gueſt ; and Charles, 
during his ſhort ſtay, had the addreſs not only to give 
Henry favourable impreſſions of his character and in- 
tentions, but to detach Wolſey entirely from the in- 
tereſt of Francis. The tiara had attracted the eye of 
that ambitious prelate ; and as the emperor knew that 
the papacy was the ſole point of elevation, beyond his 
preſent greatneſs, at which he could aſpire, he made 
him an offer of his intereſt on the firſt vacancy. 

The day of Charles's departure, Henry went over 
to Calais with his whole court, in order to meet 
Francis. Their interview was in an open plain be- 
tween Guiſnes and Ardres ; where the two kings and 
their attendants diſplayed their, magnificence with ſuch 


Fenry viſits emulation and profuſe expence, as procured it the 


name of the Field of the Cloth of Geld. Here Henry 
ereQed a ſpacious houſe of wood and canvas, framed 
in London, on which, under the figure of an Engliſh 
archer, was the following motto: © He prevails 
whom I favour ;”” alluding to his own political ſitua · 
tion, as holding in his hands the balance of power 
among the potentates of Europe. Feats of chivalry, 


however, parties of gallantry, and ſuch exerciſes as 


were in that age reckoned manly or. elegant, rather 
than ſerious buſineſs, occupied the two courts during the 
time that they continued together, which was 18 days. 
After taking leave of this ſcene of diſſipation, the 
king of England paid a viſit to the emperor and Mar- 
garct of Savoy at Gravelines, and engaged them to 
go along with him to Calais; where the artful and 
politic Charles completed the impreſſion which he had 
begun to make on Henry and his favourite, and 
eftzced all the friendſhip to which the frank and gene- 


Tons nature of Francis had given birth. He renewed 


his afſurances of aſſiſting Wolſey in obtaining the pa- 
Pacy; and he put him in preſent poſſ:ſlion of the re- 


venues belonging to the ſees of Badajox and Palencia 


in Spain. He flattered Henry's pride, by convincing 
5 | 


% 


1 


bim of his own importance, and of the juſtneſs of the Spain. 


motto which he had choſen ; offering to ſubmit to his 


| ſole arbitration any difference that might ariſe be- 


tween him and Francis, 1 
This important point being ſecured, Charles re- Charles in- 
paired to Aix-la-Chapelle, where he was ſolemnly veſted with 


inveſted with the crown and ſceptre of Charlemagne, the impc- 


in preſence of a more ſplendid and numerous aſſembly . Ke. 


than had appeared on any former inauguration. Chapelle. 
About the ſame time Solyman the Magnificent, one 

of the moſt accompliſhed, enterprifing, and victorious 

of the Turkiſh princes, and a conſtant and formidable 

rival to the emperor, aſcended the Ottoman throne. 

The firſt act of Charles's adminiſtration was, to 
appoint a diet of the empire, to be held at Worms, in 

order to concert. with the princes proper meaſures for 
checking the progreſs of thoſe new and dangerous 
opinions which threatened to difturb the peace of 
Germany, and to overturn the religion of their an- 
ceſtors.” The opinions propagated by Luther and 
his followers were here meant. But all his efforts 
for that purpoſe were inſufficient, as is related under 
the articles LUTHER and REFORMATION. * 76 

In 1521 the Spaniards, diffatisfied with the de- War be- 
parture of their ſovereign, whoſe election to the em- tween Fran- 
pire they foreſaw would interfere with the adminiſtra- 8 
tion of his own kingdom, and incenſed at the avarice : 
of the Flemings, to whom the direQion of public 
affairs had been committed ſince the death of cardinal 
Ximenes, ſeveral grandees, in order to ſhake off this 
oppreſſion, entered into an aſſociation, to which they 
gave the name of the Sancta Funda; and the ſword 

was appealed to as the means of redreſs, This 
ſeemed to Francis a favourable juncture for reinſtating 

the family of John d' Albret in the kingdom of Na- 


varre. Charles was at a diſtance from that part of 


his dominions, and the troops uſually ſtationed there 
had been called away to quell the commotions 1a 
Spain. A French army, under Andrew de Foix, 
ſpeedily conquered Navarre ; but that young and in- 
experienced nobleman, puſhed on by military ardour, 
ventured to enter Caſtile. The Spaniards, though 
divided among themſelves, united againſt a foreign 
enemy, ronted his forces, took him priſoner, and 
recovered Navarre in a ſhorter time than he had ſpent 
in ſubduing it. 5 

Hoſtilities thus begun in one quarter, between the 
rival monarchs, ſoon ſpread to another. The king 
of France encouraged the duke of Bouillon to make 
war againſt the emperor, and invade Luxembourg. 
Charles, after humbling the duke, attempted to enter 
France; but was repelled and worſted before Mezieres, 
by the famous chevalier Bayard, diſtinguiſhed among 
his cotemporaries by the appellation of The Knight 
without fear and without reproach; and who united 
the talents of a great general to the punRilious 
honour and romantic gallantry of the heroes of chivalry. 
Francis broke into the Low Countries, where, by 
an exceſs of caution, an error not natural to him, he 


| loſt an opportunity of cutting off the whole imperial 


army; and, what was of ſtill more conſequence, he 
diſguſted the conſtable Bourbon, by giving the com- 

mand of the van to the duke of Alengon. | 
During theſe operations in the field, an unſucceſsful 
congreſs was held at Calais, under the mediation of 
41D2 .- Henry 
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Henry VIII. It ſerved only to exaſperate the parties 
which it was intended to reconcile, A league was 
ſoon after concluded, by the intrigues of Wolſey, be- 
tween the pope, Henry, and Charles, againſt France. 
Leo had already entered into a ſeparate league with 
the emperor, and the French were faſt loſing ground 
in Italy, f 

The inſolence and exactions of Mareſhal de Lautrec, 
governor of Milan, had totally alienated the affect ions 
of the Milaneſe from France. They reſolved to expel 
the troops of that nation, and put themſelves under 
the government of Francis Sforza, brother to Maxi- 
milian their late duke. In this reſolution they were 
encouraged by the pope, who excommunicated Lau- 


Rapid con- ee, and took into his pay a conſiderable body of 


Swiſs, The papal army, commanded by Proſper 


Colonna, an experienced general, was joined by ſup- 


Plies from Germany and Naples ; while Lautrec, ne- 
glected by his court, and deſerted by the Swils in its 
Pay, was unable to make head againſt the enemy. 
"The city of Milan was betrayed by the inhabitants to 


the confederates; Parma and Placentia were united to 


the eccleſiaſtical ſtate; and of their conqueſts in 
Lombardy, only the town of Cremona, the caftle of 
Milan, and a few inconfiderable forts, remained in the 
hands of the French. 3 

Leo X. received the accounts of this rapid ſucceſs 
with ſuch tranſports of joy, as are ſaid to have brought 
on a fever, which occaſioned his death. The ſpirit 
of the confederacy was broken, and its operations 
ſuſpended by this accident. The Swiſs were recalled ; 
ſome other mercenaries diſbanded for want of pay; 
and only the Spaniards, and a few Germans in tbe 
emperor's ſervice, remained to defend the duchy of 


army had taken ſhelter in the Venetian territories, 
deſtitute both of men and money, was unable to im- 
prove this favourable opportunity as be wiſhed, All 


his efforts were rendered ineffectual by the vigilance 


and ability of Colonna and his aſſociates. 

Meantime much diſcord prevailed in the conclave. 
Wolſey's name, notwithſtanding all the emperor's 
magnificent promiſes, was ſcarcely mentioned: there. 
Julio de Medici, Leo's nephew, thought himſelf ſure 
of the election; when, by an unexpected turn of for- 
tune, cardinal Adrian of Utrecht, Charles's precep- 
tor, who at that time governed Spain in the em- 


peror's name, was unanimouſly raiſed to the papacy, 


78 
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retired into France. 


to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe and the great diſ- 
guſt of the Italians. 5 

Francis, rouſed hy the riſing conſequence of his 
rival, reſolved to exert himſelf with freſh vigour, in 
order to wreſt from him his late conqueſts in Lom- 
bardy. Lautrec received a ſupply of money, and 
a recruit of 10,000 Swiſs. With this reinforcement 
he was enabled once more to aft offenfively, and even 
to advance within a few miles of the city of Milan ; 
when money again failing him, and the Swiſs grow- 
ing mutinous, he was obliged to attack the impe- 
rialiſts in their camp at Bicocca, where he was re- 


pulicd with great ſlaughter, having loſt his braveſt 


officers and beſt troops. Such of the Swiſs as ſur- 
vived ſet out immediately for their own country; and 
Lautrec, deſpairing of being able to keep the field, 


32281 


But Lavtrec, who with the remnant of his 


Genoa, which ſill remained 


8 
ſubject to Francis, and made it eaſy to execute any 
ſcheme for the recovery of Milan, was ſoon after taken 
by Colonna : the authority of the emperor and hig 
faction was every where eſtabliſhed in Italy. The 
citadel of Cremona was the ſole fortreſs which remain. 
edin the hands of the French. 8 
The affliction of Francis for ſuch a ſucceſſion of 
misfortunes was augmented by the unexpected arri- 
val of an Engliſh herald, who in the name of his ſo. 
vereiga declared war againſt France. The courage 
of this excellent prince, however, did not forſake him; 


tho? his treaſury was exhauſted by expenſive pleaſures, 
no leſs than by hoſtile enterpriſes, he aſſembled a confi. 


derable army, and put his kingdom in a poſture. 
of defence for reſiſting this new enemy, without aban- 
doning any of the ſchemes which he was forming: 
againſt the emperor. He was ſurpriſed, but not alarm 
ed, at ſuch a denunciation. | x 


Mean while Charles, willing to draw as much ad- Chf“ 
vantage as poſſible from ſo powerful an ally, paid ſits Engluy 
a ſecond vifit to the court of England in his- way to fecond 
Spain, where his preſence was become neceſſary, Ae. 


His ſucceſs exceeded his moſt ſanguine expectations. 
He not only gained the entire friendſhip of Henry, 
who publicly ratified. the treaty of Bruges ; but diſ- 
armed the reſentment of Wolſey, by aſſuring him of 
the papacy. on Adrian's death ; an event ſeemingly 


not diſtant, by reaſon of his age and infirmities. In 


conſequence of theſe negociations an Engliſh army 
invaded France, under the command of the earl of 


Surrey; who, at the end of the campaign, was obliged 


to retire, with his forces greatly reduced, without be- 
ing able to make himſelf maſter of one place within 
the French frontier. Charles was more fortunate in 
Spain: he ſoon quelled the tumults which had there 
ariſen in his abſence. Tp 8 

While the Chriſtian princes were thus waſting each 
other's ſtrength, Solyman the Magnificent entered 
Hungary, and made himſelf maſter of Belgrade, rec- 
koned the chief barrier of that kingdom againſt the 
Turkiſh power. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he 
turned his victorious arms againſt the iſland of 
Rhodes, at that time the ſeat of the knights of St 


John of Jeruſalem ; and though every prince in that Rhodes; 
age acknowledged Rhodes to be the great bulwark ken by 
of Chriſtendom in the eaſt, ſo violent was their ani— Lyman, 


moſity againſt each other, that they ſuffered Solyman. 
without diſturbance to carry on his operations. againſt, 
that city and iſland. Liſle Adam, the grand-maſter, 
made a gallant defence; but, after incredible efforts of 
courage, patience, and military conduct, during A 
ſiege of ſix months, he was obliged to ſurrender the. 
place, having obtained an honourable capitulation 
from the ſultan, who admired and reſpected his heroic 
qualities. See RroDes and MarrA. Charles and 
Francis were equally aſhamed of having occaſioned 
ſuch a loſs to Chriſtendom by their conteſts; and the 
emperor, by way of reparation, granted to the knights 
of St John the ſmall iſland of Malta, where they 
fixed their reſidence, and continued long to retain. 


their ancient ſpirit, though much diminiſhed in power 


and ſplendour. 2 
Adrian VI. though the creature of the emperor 
and devoted to his intereſt, endeavoured to affume. 


the impartiality which became the common father of. 
| | Chriſten» | 


Spain, spain. 
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Span. Chriſtendom, and laboured to reconcile the contend- 
ing princes, that they might unite in a league againſt 
Solyman, whoſe conqueſt of Rhodes rendered. him 
more formidable than ever to Europe. The Italian 
fates were no leſs defirous of peace than the pope : 
and ſo much regard was paid by the hoſtile powers to 
the exhortations of his holineſs, and to a bull which 
he iſſued, requiring all Chriſtian princes to confent to 
a truce for three years, that the imperial, the French, 
and the Engliſh ambaſſadors at Rome, were em 
powered to treat of that matter; but while they waſted 
their time in fruitleſs negociations, their maſters were 


rel continuing their preparations for war; and other ne- 


„ gociations ſoon took place. The confederagy againſt . 
mint France became more formidable than erer. 


raneis. The Venetians, who had hitherto adhered to the 
French intereſt, formed engagements" with the em- 
peror for ſecuring Francis Sforza in the poſſeſſion of 
the duchy of Milan; and the pope, from a per- 
ſuaſion that the ambition of the French monarch was. 
the only obſtacle to peace, acceded to the ſame, alli- 
ance. The Florentines, the dukes of Ferrara and Man- 
tua, and all the Italian powers, followed this example. 
Francis was left, without a ſingle ally, to reſiſt the 
efforts of a multitude of enemies, whoſe armics every 
where threatened, and whoſe territories encompaſſed 
his dominions. The emperor in perſon menaced France 
with an invaſion on the fide of Guienne ; the forces 
of England and the Netherlands hovered over Picardy, 
and a numerous body of Germans was preparing to 
rayage Burgundy. + | SEE 5 
The dread of ſo many and ſuch powerful adverſa- 
ries, it was thought, would have obliged Francis to 
keep wholly on the defenſive, or at leaſt have pre- 
vented him from entertaining any thoughts of march- 
ing into Italy. But before his enemies were able to 
z ſtrike a blow, Francis had aſſembled a great army, 
rancis with which he hoped to diſconcert all the emperor's. 
„ „ (o-ſchemes, by marching. it in perſon into Italy; and 
5 101 this bold meaſure, the more formidable becauſe. un- 
«tr. expected, could ſcarcely have failed of the deſired ef- 
urn bv fect, had it been immediately carried into execution. 
omeſtic But the diſcovery of a domeſtic conſpiracy, which 
MPI2Cy. threatened the deſtruction of his kingdom, obliged 
Francis to ſtop ſhort at Lyons. 8 8 | 
Charles duke of Bourbon, lord high conſtable of 
France, was a prince of the moſt ſhining merit : his 
great talents equally fitted him for the council or the 
held, while his eminent ſervices to the crown entitled 
him to its firſt favour. But unhappily Loviſa ducheſs 
of Angouleme; the king's mother, had contracted a 
violent averſion againſt the houſe of Bourbon, and had 
taught her ſon, over whom. ſhe had acquired an abſo- 
lute aſcendant, to view all the conſtable's actions with 
a jealous eye. After repeated affronts he retired from 
court, and began to liſten to the advances of the em- 
peror's miniſters. Meantime the ducheſs of Bourbon 
died; and as the conſtable was no leſs amiable than ac- 
compliſhed, the Jucheſs of Angouleme, ſtill ſuſcep- 
ible of the tender paſſions, formed the ſcheme of mar- 
rying him. But Bourbon, who might have expected 


every thing to. which an ambitious mind cau aſpire, 
from the doating fondneſs of a woman who governed 
her ſon and the kingdom, 1ncapable of imitating Lou- 
!{4 in her ſudden. tranſition from hate to love, or of 
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meanly counterfeiting a paſſion for one who had ſo Spain. 
long purſued him with unprovoked malice, rejected | 
the match with diſdain, and turned the propoſal into 
ridicule. At once deſpiſed and inſulted by the man 
whom love only could have made her ceaſe to perſe- 
cute, Louiſa was filled with all the rage of diſappointed 
woman; 'ſhe reſolved to ruin, fince ſhe could not marry 
Bourbon. For this purpoſe ſhe commenced an ini- 
quitous ſuit againſt him; and by the chicanery of 
chancellor du Prat, the conſtable was ſtripped of his 
whole family-eſtate. Driven to deſpair by fo many in- 
Juries, he entered into a ſecret correſpondence with the 
emperor and the king of England; and he propoſed, . 

as ſoon as Francis ſhould have croſſed the Alps, to 

raiſe an inſurrection among his numerous vaſſals, and 
introduce foreign enemies into the heart of France. 

Happily Francis got intimation of this conſpiraey 
before he left the kingdom: but not being ſufficiently 
convinced of the Conſtable's guilt, he fuffered fo dan- 
gerous a foe to eſcape ;- and Bourbon, entering into the 
empero1's ſervice, employed all the force of his enter- 
priling genius, and his great talents for- war, to the 
prejudice of his prince and bis native country. | 

In conſequence of the diſcovery of this plot, and the 
eſcape of the powerful conſpirator, Francis relinquiſhed- 
his intention of leading his army in perſon into Italy. 
He was ignorant how far the infection had ſpread 
among his ſubjeAs, and afraid that his abſence might 
encourage them to make ſome deſperate attempt in fa- 8; 
vour of a man ſo, much beloved. He did not, however, A French 


' abandon his defign on the Milaneſe, but ſent forward army enters 
an army of 30,000 men, under the command of admi- Italy. 


ral Bonnivet. Colonna, who was entruſted with the 
defence of that duchy, was in no condition to reſiſt 
ſuch a force; and the city of Milan, on which the 
whole territory depends, muſt have fallen into the 
bands of the French, had not Bonnivet, who poſſeſſed. 
none of the talents of a genera], waſted his time in 
frivolous enterpriſes, till the inhabitants recovered from 
their conſternation, The imperial army was reinfor- 
ced. Colonna died; and Lannoy, viceroy of Naples, 
ſucceeded him in the command: but the chief direc- 
tion of military operations.was committed to Bourbon 
and the marquis de Peſcara, the greateit generals of. 
their age. Bonnivet, deſtitute of troops to oppoſe 
this new army, and ſtill more of the talents which could 
render him a match for its leaders, after various move- 
ments and encounters, was reduced to the neceflity of PO 
attempting a retreat into France. He was followed Defeated at 
by the imperial generals, and routed at Biagraſſa, Biagralla, 
where the famous chevalier Bayard was killed. | 
The emperor and bis allies were leſs ſucceſsful in 
their attempts upon France. They were baffled in 
every quarter: and Francis, though ftripped of his 
Italian dominions, might ſtill have enjoyed in ſafety 
the glory of having defended his native kingdom againſt 
one half of Europe, and. have bid defiance te all his 
enemies; but underſtanding that the king of England, 
diſcouraged by his former fruitleſs enterpriſcs, and "5 ger 
diſguſted with the emperor, was making no prepara- mer = 
tions for any attempt on Picardy, his ancient ardour to enter 
ſeized him for the conqueſt. of Milan, and he deter- Italy in per- 
mined, notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, to march ſon. 
into Italy. | 

The French army no ſooner appeared in Ne 
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— be capital opened its gates. The forces of the em- 
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8 i 
than the whole Milaneſe was thrown into conſternation. 
peror and Sforza retired to Lodi: and had Francis 


been ſo fortunate as to purſue them, they muſt have 
abandoned that poſt, and been totally diſperſed; but 


LL 80303 ]} 
rity of the emperor's promiſes, while it extinguiſhed Span 
all his hopes of the papacy; and he reſolved on re 


i 


his evil genius led him to befiege Pavia, a town of 
canfiderable ſtrength, well garriſoned, and defended” 


by Antonio de Leyva, one of the braveſt officers in 


Js defeated the Spaniſh ſervice; before which place he was de- 


and taken 


priſoner at 


Pavia. 


8 5 
Hypoeriti- 


"France, 73. j 


feated and taken priſoner, as related under the article 

The captivity of Francis filled all Europe with 
alarm. Almoſt the whole French army was cut off; 
Milan was immediately abandoned; and in a few weeks 


not a Frenchman was left in Italy. The power of the 


emperor, and ſtill more his ambition, became an ob- 


je& of univerſal terror; and reſolutions were every 
where taken to ſet bounds to it. Meanwhile Francis, 
deeply impreſſed with a fenfe of his misfortune, wrote 


to his mother Louiſa, whom he had left regent of the 


kingdom, the following ſhort, but expreſſive letter: 
« Al}, Madam, is loft but honour.“ The ſame cou- 
rier that carried this letter, carried alfo diſpatches to 
Charles; who received the news of the ſignal and un- 


cal conduct expected ſucceſs which had crowned his arms with the 


f Charles. 


moſt hypocritical moderation, 


He wonld not ſuffer 
any public rejoicings to be made on account of it; 


and faid, he only valued it, as it would prove the oc- 


caſion of reſtoring peace to Chriſtendom. Louiſa, 
however, did not truſt to thoſe appearances ; if ſhe 


could not preſerve what was yet left, ſhe determined 
at leaſt that nothing ſhould be loſt through her negli- 


gence or weakneſs. Inftead of giving herſelf vp to 


ſuch lamentations as were natural to a woman ſo re- 


markable for maternal tenderneſs, ſhe diſcovered all 
the foreſight, and exerted all the activity of a conſum- 
mate politician. She took every poſſible meaſure for 
putting the kingdom in a poſture of defence, while 
ſhe employed all her addreſs to appeaſe the reſentment 
and to gain the friendſhip of England; and a ray of 
comfort from that quarter ſoon broke in upon the 
French affairs. | 


Though Henry VIII. had not entered into the war 


_ againſt France from any concerted political views, he 


had always retained ſome imperfe& idea of that balance 
of power which it was neceſſary to maintain between 
Charles and Francis; and the preſervation - of which 
he boaſted to be his peculiar office. By his alliance 


with the emperor, he hoped. to recover ſome part of 
thoſe territories on the continent which had belonged 


to his anceſtors ; and therefore willingly contributed 
to give him the aſcendency above his rival ; but havin 


never dreamt of any event ſo decifive and fatal as the 


victory at Pavia, which ſeemed not only to have bro- 
ken, but to have annihilated the power of Francis, he 
now became ſenſible of his own danger, as well as that 


of all Europe, from the loſs of a proper counterpoiſe 


to the power of Charles. Inſtead of taking advantage 


28 ng” 
— af. of the diſtreſſed condition of France, Henry therefore 


ſiſted by 


determined to aſſiſt her in her preſent calamities. Some 


Henry VIII. diſguſts alſo had taken place between him and Charles, 
and ſtill more between Charles and Wolſey. The ele- 
vation of the cardinal of Medici to St Peter's chair, on 
the death of Adrian, under the name of Clement VII. 
had made the Engliſh minifter ſenſible of the inſince · 


8 P A 


venge. Charles, too, had ſo ill ſupported the ap- 
pearance of moderation which he aſſumed, when fir 
informed of his good fortune, that he had already 
changed his uſual ſtyle to Henry; and inftead of wri- 
ting to him with his own hand, and ſubſcribing him- 
ſelf “ your affectionate ſon and coufin,” he dictated 
bis letters to a ſecretary, and fimply ſubſcribed him- 
ſelf Charles.“ Influenced by all theſe motives, toge- 
ther with the glory of raifing a fallen enemy, Henry 


| liſtened to the flattering ſubmiſſions of Louiſa; en- 


tered into a defenſive alliance with her as regent of 
France, and engaged to uſe his beſt offices in order to 
procure the deliverance of her fon from a ſtate of cap- 
tivity. ks O34 AR | BAT ; : | : 


| Meanwhile Franicis was rigorouſly confined ; and machs 
ſevere conditions being propoſed to him as the price verely ul 
of his liberty, he drew his dagger, and, pointing it at b) bis co. 


his breaſt, cried, 5 *Twere better that a king ſhould Meter. 


die thus!“ His hand was with-held; and flattering 
himſelf, when he grew cool, that ſuch propoſitions 
could not come directly from Charles, he deſired that 
he might be removed to Spain, where the emperor 
then reſided. His requeſt was complied with; but he 
languiſned long before he obtained a ſight of his con- 
queror. At laſt he was favoured with a viſit; and the 


emperor dreading a general combination againſt him, 


or that Francis, as he threatened,, might, in the ob- 


ſtinacy of his heart, refign his crown to the dauphin, 


agreed to abate ſomewhat of his former demands. A 


treaty was accordingly concluded at Madrid; in con- 


ſequence of which Francis obtained his liberty. The 
chief article in this treaty was, that Burgundy ſhould 
be reſtored to Charles as the rightful inheritance of his 


anceſtors, and that Francis's two eldeſt ſons ſhould bets at 


90 
laſt 


immediately delivered up as hoſtages for the perform- releaſed 


ance of the conditions ſtipulated. The exchange of 
the captive monarch for his children was made on the 
borders between France and Spain. The moment 
that Francis entered his own dominions, he mounted 
a Turkiſh horſe, and putting it to its ſpeed, waved 
his hand, and cried aloud ſeveral times, © I am yet a 


ay ! I am yet a king!” PERS 
| Francis never meant to execute the treaty of Ma- Refuicst 
drid ; he had even left a proteſt in the hands of nota- execute the 


wy | a4 * itions 
ries before he figned it, that his conſent ſhould be con- 1 


ſidered as an involuntary deed, and be deemed null Jeaſe. 


and void. Accordingly, as ſoon as he arrived in 
France, he aſſembled the ſtates of Burgundy, who 
protefted againſt the article relative to their province; 
and Francis coldly replied to the imperial ambaſſadors, 
who urged the immediate execution of the treaty, that 


he would religiouſly perform the articles relative to 


himſelf, but in thoſe affecting the French monarchy, 
he muſt be directed by the fenſe of the nation. He 
made the higheſt acknowledgments to the king of 
England for his friendly interpoſition, and offered to 
be entirely guided by his counſcls. Charles and his 
miniſters faw that they were over-reached in thoſe very 
arts of negociation in which they ſo much excelled, 


while the Italian lates obſerved with pleaſure, that 


Francis was reſolved not to execute a treaty which 

they conſidered as dangerous to the liberties of Eu- 

rope. Clement abſolved him from the oath —_— 
| 0 A 
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R 
ein, had taken at Madrid; and the kings of France and 
— England, the Pope, the Swiſa, the Venetians, the 

Florentines, and the duke of Milan, entered into an 
alliance, to which they gave the name of the Holy 
League, becauſe his Holineſs was at the head of it, in 
order to oblige the emperor to deliver up Francis's 
two ſons on the payment of a reaſonable ranſom, and 
to re-eſtabliſh Sforza in the quiet poſſeſſion of the Mi- 
laneſe. | 1b 61765 ich 
In conſequence of this league, the eonfederate ar- 
my took the field, and Italy once more became the 
ſcene of war. But Francis, who it was thought would 
have infuſed ſpirit and vigour into the whole body, 
had gone through ſuch a ſcene of diſtreſs, that he was 
become diffident of himſelf, diftruſtful of his fort une, 
and defirous of tranquillity. He flattered himſelf, that 
the dread alone of ſuch a confederacy would induce 
Charles to liſten to what was equitable, and therefore 
neglected to ſend due reinforcements to his allies in 
Italy. Meantime the duke of Bourbon, who com- 
manded the Imperialiſts, had made himſelf maſter of 
the whole Milaneſe, of which the emperor had promi- 
ld him the inveſtiture; and his troops beginning to 
zone taken mutiny for want of pay, he led them to Rome, and 


erialilts. He was as good as his word ; for though be bimſelf 
was flain in planting a ſcaling ladder againſt the walls, 
kis ſoldiers, rather. enraged than diſcouraged by his 
death, mounted to the aſſault with the utmoſt ardour, 
animated by the greatneſs of the prize, and, entering 
the city ſword in hand, plundered it for ſeveral days. 

Ns N ties, not even from the Barbarians, by whom ſhe was 
Jundered. often ſubdued, the Huns, Vandals,” or Goths, as now 
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lat Whatever was reſpectable in modeſty, or ſacred in re- 
led. ligion, ſeemed only the more to provoke the rage of 
the ſoldiery. Virgins ſuffered violation 1n the arms of 
their parents, and upon thoſe altars to which they had 
fled for ſafety, Venerable prelates, after enduring 
every indignity and every. torture, were thrown into 
dungeons, and menaced with the moſt cruel death, in 
order to make them reveal their ſecret treaſures. Cle- 
91 ment himſelf, who had neglected to make his eſcape 
uſes to in time, was taken priſoner, and found that the ſa- 
_ credneſs of his character could neither procure him li- 
lo 


he Ko berty nor reſpect. He was confined till he thould pay 


is te- 
5 and ſurrender to the emperor all the places of ſtrength 


belonging to the church. | 
„Charles received the news of this extraordinary event 
1 with equal ſurpriſe and pleaſure; but in order to con- 


rope, he* expreſſed the moſt profound forrow for the 
ſucceſs of his arms. He put himſelf and his court in- 
to mourning ; topped the rejoicings for the birth of 


all the churches of Spain for the. recovery of the 
Pope's liberty, which he could immediately have pro- 
Cured by a letter to his generals. | 


the calamity of their ally was more ſincere. Alarm- 
ed at the progreſs of the imperial arms, they had, 
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y the m. promiſed to enrich them with the ſpoils of that city. 


93 Never did Rome in any age ſuffer ſo many calami - 


from the ſubjects of a Chriſtian and Catholic monarch. 


fined, an enormous ranſom impoſed by the victorious army, 


pocriſy of ceal his joy from his Spaniſh ſubjects, who were filled 
harls, with horror at the inſult offered to the ſovereign pon- . 
tiff, and to leſſen the indignation of the reſt of Eu- 


his fon Philip, aud ordered prayers to be put up in 


he concern expreſſed by Henry and Francis for 


81 P A | 
even before the taking of Rome, entered into a cloſer Spain. 
alliance, and agreed to invade the Low- Countries with 
a powerful army; but no ſooner did they hear of the 
Pape's captivity, than they changed, by a new treaty, 
the ſcene of the projected war from the Netherlands 
to Italy, and reſolved to take the moſt vigorous mea- 
lures for reſtoring him to liberty. Henry, however, „% 
ontributed only money, A French army entered A p2,ch 
taly, under the command of Marſhal Lautrec; Cle- army en- 
ment obtained his freedom: and war was for a time ters Italy, 
carried on-by the confederates with ſucceſs ; but the ny 
death of Lautrec, and the revolt of Andrew Doria, ; 
a Genocſe admiral in the ſervice of France, entirely 
changed the face of affairs. The French army was 
utterly ruined z and Francis, diſcouraged and almoſt 
exhauſted by ſo -many unſucceſsful enterpriſes, began 
to think of peace, and of obtaining the releaſe of his 
ſons by conceſſions, not by the terror of his arms. 
At the lame time Charles, notwithſtanding the ad- 
vantages he had gained, had many reaſons to wiſh for 
an accommodation. Sultan Solyman having over · run 
Hungary, was ready to break in upon the Auſtrian 
territories with the whole force of the Eaſt; and the 
progreſs of the Reformation in Germany threatened 
the tranquillity of the empire. In conſequence of this 
ſituation of affairs, though pride made both parties 
conceal or diſſemble their real ſentiments, two ladies 
were permitted to reſtore peace to Europe. Margaret , 
of Auſtria, Charles's aunt, and Loviſa, Francis's mo- Peace con- 
ther, met in 1529 at Cambray, and ſettled the termscluded at 
of accommodation between the French king and the Cmbray. 
emperor. Francis agreed to pay two millions of 
crowns as the ranſom of his two ſons, to refign the ſo- 
vereignty of Flanders and Artois, and forego all his 
Italian claims; and Charles ceaſed to demand the re- 
ftitution of Burgundy. - 
All the ſteps of this negociation had been commu- 
nicated to the king of England; and Henry was, on 
that occaſion, ſo generous to his friend aud ally Fran- 
ois, that he ſent him an acquittal of near fix hundred 
thouſand crowns, in order to enable him to fulfil his 
agreement with Charles. But Francis's Italian con- 
tederates were leſs ſatisfied with the treaty of Cambray. 
They were almoſt wholly abandoned to the will of the 
emperor ; and ſeemed to have no other means of ſecu- 
rity. left but his equity and moderation. Of theſe, 
from his paſt conduct, they had not formed the moſt 
advantageous idea. But Charles's preſent circumſtan- 
ces, more eſpecially 1n regard to the Terks, obliged 
him to behave with a generoſity inconſiſtent with his 
character. The Florentines alone, whom he reduced 
under the dominion of the family of Medici, had rea- 
ſon to complain of his ſeverity. . Sforza obtained the 
inveſtiture of Milan and his pardon; and every other 
power experienced the lenity of the conqueror. - WI 
After having received the imperial crown from the Charle+g+:5 
hands of the Pope at Bologna, Charles proceeded on 2 85 | 
his journey to Germany, where his preſence was be- < 
come highly neceſſary; for although the conduct and 
valour of his brother Ferdinand, on whom he had con- 
ferred the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Au- 
ſtria, and who had been elected king of Hungary, 
had obliged Solyman to retire with infamy and Ids 
his return was to be feared, and the diſorders of reli- 
gion were dpily increaſing ;. an account of which, "oe 
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| Spain: of the emperor's tranſactions with the Proteſtants, is 
7 given under the article R.roRMATIo Ww. ee 
Charles having exerted himſelf as much as he could 

againſt the reformers, undertook his firſt expedition 

He under- againſt the piratical ſtates of Africa, Barbary, or 
takes an cx that part of the African continent lying along the 
N rin coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea, was then nearly in the 
ate af tas: ſame condition which it is at preſent. Morocco, 
bary. Algiers, and Tunis, were its principal ſtates; and 
the two laſt were neſts of pirates. Barbaroſſa, a fa- 

mous Corſair, had ſucceeded his brother in the king- 


to vſurp. He regulated with much prudence the in- 
terior police of his kingdom, carried on his piracies 
with great vigour, and extended. his conqueſts on the 
continent of Africa; but perceiving that the natives 
ſubmitted to his government with impatience, and 
fearing that his continual depredations would one 
day draw upon him a genera] combination of the 
Chriſtian powers, he put his dominions under the pro- 
| tection of the grand ſeignor. Solyman, flattered by 
ſuch an act of ſubmiſſion, and charmed with the bold- 
neſs of the man, offered him the command of the 
Turkiſh fleet. Proud of this diſtinQion, Barbaroſſa 
repaired to Conſtantinople, and made uſe of his in- 
fluence with the ſultan to extend his own dominion. 
4 Partly by force, partly by treachery, he ufurped the 
if kingdom of Tunis; and being now poſſeſſed of 


| i | | greater power, he carried on his depredations againſt - 


if the Chriſtian ſtates with more deſtructive violence 
than ever. ; 

Daily complaints of the piracies and ravages com- 

mitted by the galleys of Barbaroſſa were brought to 

the emperor by his ſubje&s, both in Spain and Italy; 

and all Chriſtendom ſeemed to look up to him, as its 

greateſt and moſt fortunate prince, for relief from 

this new and odious ſpecies of oppreſſion. At the 

fame time Muley- Haſcen, the exiled king of Tunis, 

finding none of the African princes able or willing to 

ſupport him in recovering his throne, applied to 

Charles for aſſiſtance againſt the uſurper. Equally 

defirous of delivering his dominions from the dangerous 

neighbourhood of Barbaroſſa, of appearing as the 

protector of an unfortunate prince, and of acquiring 

- the glory annexed in that age to every expedition 

againſt the Mahometans, the emperor readily con- 

cluded a treaty with Muley- Haſcen, and ſet fail for 

Tunis with a formidable armament. The Goletta, 

» a ſea-port to en, fortified with 300 pieces of cannon, 

7» was taken, together with all Barbaroſſa's fleet: he 

was defeated in a pitched battle; and 10, ooo Chriſti- 

an ſlaves, having knocked off their fetters, and made 

| K themſelves maſters of the citadel, Tunis was preparing 

| ein; to ſurrender; but while Charles was deliberating on 

tantscruclly the conditions, his troops fearing that they would be 

maſſacred. deprived of the booty which they had expected, 
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ſacred without diſtinction. Thirty thouſand perſons 
periſnhed by the ſword, and 10,000 were made pri— 
ſoners. The ſceptre was reſtored to Muley-Haſcen, 
on condition that he ſhould acknowledge himſelf a 
vaſſal of the crown of Spain, put into the emperor's 
hands all the fortified ſea-ports in the kingdom of 
Tunis, and pay annually 12,000 crowns for the ſub- 


fence of the Spaniſh garriſon in the Golętta. Theſe 
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dom of Algiers, which he had formerly aſſiſted him 


thren had been treated in France, refuſed to have any 


the emperor was gaining immortal glory by his expe- 


bis ſincerity, the fix unhappy perſons who had been 


broke ſuddenly into the town, and pillaged and maſ- 


Ss Þ: A 


points being ſettled, and 20,000 Chriſtian ſlaves freed 894, 
from bondage either by arms or by treaty, Charles 
returned to Europe, where his preſence was become 
neceſſary; while Barbaroſſa, who had retired to Bona, 
recovered new ſtrength, and again became the tyrant 

of the ocean. 63 onus wb 51 ing 07 
The king of France took advantage of the empe. Francis 
ror's abſence to revive his pretenſions in Italy. The Pts in 
treaty of Cambray had covered up, but not extin- 8 
guiſned, the flames of 'diſcprd. Francis in particular, pretenſan 
who waited only for a favourable opportunity of reco. to ltaly, 
vering the territories and reputation which he had loſt, 
continued to negociate againſt his rival with different 
courts. But all his negociations were diſconcerted by 
unforeſeen accidents. The death of Clement VII. 
(whom he had gained by marrying his ſon the duke 

of Orleans, afterwards Hen. II. to Catharine of Me. 

dici, the niece of that pontiff), deprived him of all 

the ſupport which he hoped to receive from the court 

of Rome. The king of England, occupied with do- 
meſtic cares and projects, declined engaging in the 
affairs of the continent; and the Proteſtant princes, 
aſſociated by the league of Smalkalde, to whom alſo 
Francis had applied, and who ſeemed diſpoſed. at firſt 

to liſten to him, filled with indignation and reſentment 

at the cruelty with which ſome of their reformed bre- 
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connection with the enemy of their religion. 
Francis was neither cruel nor bigotted: he was too 
indolent to concern himſelf about religious diſputes 


but his principles becoming ſuſpeQed, at a time when 105 


Irles 
$ poſ- 
n of 


dition againſt the Infidels, he found it neceſſary to * 


vindicate himſelf by ſome extraordinary demonſtration His baba 
of reverence for tbe eltabliſhed faith. The indiſereet ty to the 
zeal of ſome Proteſtant-converts furniſhed him with Proteſtants 
the occaſion. They had affixed to the gates of the 
Louvre, and other public places, papers containing in- 
decent reflections on the rites of the Romiſh church. 
Six of the perſons concerned in this raſh action were 
ſeized ; and the king, pretending to be (truck with 
horror at their blaſphemies, appointed a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion, in order to avert the wrath of heaven. The 
boly ſacrament was carried through the city of Paris 
in great pomp : Francis walked uncovered- before it, 
bearing a torch in his hand; the princes of the blood 
ſupported the canopy over it ; the nobles walked be- 
hind. In preſence of this numerous aſſembly, the king 
declared, that if one of his hands were infected with 
hereſy, be wonld cut it off with the other; “ and I 
would ſacrifice,” added he, “ even my own children, 
if found guilty of that crime.” As an awful proof of 
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ſeized were publicly burnt, before the proceſſion was 
finiſhed, and in the moſt cruel manner. They were 
fixed upon a machine which deſcended into the flames, 
and retired alternately, until they expired. —Litle 
wonder that the Proteſtant princes were incenſed it 
ſuch barbarity ! 5 103 
But Francis, though unſupported by any ally, com- Cauſs ® 
manded his army to advance towards the frontiers of 
Italy, under pretence of chaſtiſing the duke of Mi- 1a 
lan for a breach of the law of nations, in putting to 
death his ambaſſador. The operations of war, how- 
ever, ſoon took a new direction. Inſtead of marching 
2 — — 0 <a 
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directly to the Milaneſe, Francis commenced hoſtili- 
ties againſt the duke of Savoy, with whom he had 
cauſe to be diſſatisfied, and on whom he had ſome 
claims; and before the end of the campaign, that 
feeble prince ſaw himſelf {tripped of all his dominions, 


except the province of Piedmont, To complete his 


misfortunes, the city of Geneva, the ſovereignty of 
which he claimed, and where the reformed opinions 


was of had already got footing, threw off his yoke ; and its 
yoke of revolt drew along with it the Joſs of the adjacent ter- 
e duke Of ritory. Geneva was then an imperial city, and has 
V0 - 


ever ſince remained entirely free. | 

In this extremity, the duke of Savoy ſaw no re- 
ſource but in the emperor's protection; and as his miſ- 
fortunes were chiefly occaſioned by his attachment to 


the imperial intereſt, he had a title to immediate aſ- 


ſiſtance. But Charles, who was juſt returned from 
his African expedition, was not able to lend him the- 


' neceſſary ſupport. His treaſury was entirely drained, 


and he was ohliged to diſband his army till he could 
raiſe new ſupplies. Mean time the death of Sforza 
duke of Milan entirely changed the nature of the war, 


and afforded the emperor full leiſure to prepare for ac- 


tion. The French monarch's pretext for taking 
arms was at once cut off; but as the duke died with- 
out iſſue, all Franeis's rights to the duchy of Milan, 
which he had yielded only to Sforza and his deſcend- 
ents, returned to him in full force. He inſtantly re- 
newed hit claim to ii; and if he had ordered his army 
immediately to advance, he might have made himſelf 
maſter of it, But he unfortunately waſted his time in 
fruitleſs negociations, while his more politic rival took 
poſſeſſion of the duchy as a vacant fief of the empire; 
and though Charles ſeemed ſtill to admit the equity of 
Francis's claim, he delayed granting the inveſtiture 
under various pretences, and was ſecretly taking every 
poſſible meaſure to prevent his regaining footing in 
Italy. | 
During the time gained in this manner, Charles 
had recruited his finances, and of courſe his armies; 
and finding himſelf in a condition for war, he at laſt 
threw off the maſk under which he had ſo long con- 
cealed his deſigns from the court of France. Entering 
Rome with preat pomp, he pronounced before the 
pope and cardinals, aſſembled in full confiſtory, a vio- 
lent invective againſt Francis, by way of reply to his 


* propoſitions concerning the inveſtiture of Milan. Yet 


{© Francis, by an unaccountable fatality, continued to 


negoclate, as if it had been ftill poſſible to terminate 
then differences in an amicable manner; and Charles, 


finding him ſo eager to run into the ſnare, favoured 
tne deception, and, by ſeeming to liſten to his propo- 
ech yet more time for the execution of his am- 
vious projeas.. | h 


** 


A misfortunes had rendered Francis too diffident, 


; Iuccels had made Charles too ſanguine. He preſumed 


ef than the ſubverſion of the French mo- 
„ arch; gay, he conſidered it as an infallible event. 


Havi 17 chaſed the forces of his rival out of Piedmont 


1 


1 
m' * 


- 


:av0y, he puſhed forward at the head of 50,000 
en, contrary to the advice of his moſt experienced 
generals, to invade the ſouthern provinces 
ee; while other two armies were ordered to 


3 the one on the ſide of Picardy, the other on 
1e 56 . 


Champagne. He thought it impoſſible that 
61 2 2 | — 
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Francis could refiſt fo many unexpected attacks on Spaiv. 


ſuch different quarters; but he found himſelf miſtaken. 
The French monarch fixed upon the moſt effectual But is dif- 


plan for defeating the invaſion of a powerful enemy 


contrary to his own. natural temper and to the genius 
of his people. He determined to remain altogether 
upon the defenſive, and to deprive the enemy of ſul>- 
ſiſtence by laying waſte the country before them. The 
execution of this plan was committed to the mareſchal 
Montmorency its author, a man happily fitted for ſuch 
a truſt by the inflexible ſeverity of his diſpoſition. He 
made choice of a ſtrong camp, under the walls of A- 
vignon, at the confluence of the Rhone and Durance, 
where he affembled a conſiderable army; while the 
king, with another body of troops, encamped at Va- 
lence, higher up the Rhone. Marſeilles and Arles 
were the only towns he thought it neceſſary to defend ; 


and each of theſe he furniſhed with a numerous garri- | 


fon of his beſt troops. The inhabitants of the other 
towns were compelled to abandon their habitations ; 


the fortifications of ſuch places as might have afforded 


ſhelter to the enemy were thrown down; corn, forage, 
and provifions of every kind were carried off or de- 
ſtroyed ; the mills and ovens were ruined, and the 
wells filled up or rendered uſeleſs. 
This devaſtation extended from the Alps to Mar- 
ſeilles, and from the ſea to the confines of Dauphiny ; 
fo that the emperor, when he arrived with the van of 


his army on the confines of Provence, inſtead of that 


rich and populous country which he expected to enter, 
beheld nothing but one vaſt and deſart ſolitude. He 
did not, however, deſpair of ſucceſs, though he ſaw 
that he would have many difficulties to encounter; and 
as an encouragement to his officers, he made them li- 
beral promifes of lands and honours in France. But 
all the land which any of them obtained was a grave, 


and their maſter Joſt much honour by this raſh aud 
preſumptuous enterpriſe. After unſucceſsfully invelt- 
ing Marfeilles and Arles, after attempting in vain to 


draw Montmorency from his camp at Avignon, and 
not daring to attack it, Charles, having ſpent twa in- 
glorious months in Provence, and loft one half of his 
troops by diſeaſe or by famine, was under the necclty 


of ordering a retreat; and though he was ſome time 


in motion before the enemy ſuſpected his intention, it 
was conducted with ſa much precipitation and diſor— 
der, as to deſerve the name of a flight, ſince the light 
troops of France turned it into a perfect rout. The 
invaſion of Picardy was not more ſucceſsful ; the im- 
perial forces were obliged to retire without effecting 
any conqueſt of importance, | Ho 

Charles had no ſooner conduQed the ſhattered re- 
mains of his army to the frontiers of Milan, than le 
fet out for Genoa ; and, unwilling to expoſe himſelf 
to the ſcorn of the Italians after ſuch a reverſe of for- 


tune, he embarked directly for Spain. 


Meanwhile Francis gave himſelf up to that vain 


challenges had been ſent; which, though productive 


of no ſerious conſequences between the parties, had a 


powerful tendency to encourage the pernicions prac- 
tice of duelling. Charles, in his invective pronounced 
41 E at 
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and he prudently perſevered in following it, though figns, 


; ; re· Violent ani- 
ſentment which had formerly diſgraced the proſperity moſity be- 


of his rival. They had frequently, in the courſe of tween him 
their quarrels, given each other the lie, and mutual and Francee: 


yore; 
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. 
spain. at Rome, had publicly accuſed Franeis of perfidy and 
— breach of faith; Francis now exceeded Charles in the 
indecency of his accuſations. The Dauphin dying 
ſuddenly, his death was imputed to poiſon : Montecu- 
culi his cup-bearer was put to the rack ; and that un- 
happy nobleman, in the agonies of torture, accuſed 
the emperor's generals, Gonzaga and de Leyva, of 
inſtigating bim to the deteſtable act. The emperor 
himſelf was ſuſpected; nay, this extorted confeſſion, 
and ſome obſcure hints, were conſidered as inconteſt- 
able proofs of his guilt ; though it was evident to all 
mankind, that neither Charles nor his generals could 
have any inducement to perpetrate ſuch a crime, ag 
Francis was (till in the vigour of life himſelf, and had 
two ſons beſides the dauphin, grown-up to a good age. 
But the incenſed monarch's reſentment did not ſtop 
| here. Francis was not ſatisfied with endeavouring to 
blacken the charaRer of his rival by an ambiguous te- 
ftimony which led to the moſt injurious ſuſpicions, and 
upon which the moſt cruel conſtructions had been put; 
he was willing to add rebellion to murder. For this 
purpoſe he went to the parliament of Paris; where 
being ſeated with the uſual ſolemnities, the advocate- 
general appeared, and accuſed Charles of Auſtria (fo 
he affected to call the emperor) of having violated the 
treaty of Cambray, by which he was freed from the 
homage due to the crown of France for the counties of 
Artois and Flanders ; adding, that this treaty being 
now void, he was ſtill to be confidered as a vaſſal of 
3 eg in taking arms againſt his ſovereign. The charge was 
to appear at ſuſtained, and Charles was ſummoned to appear before 
Paris. the parliament of Paris at a day fixed. The term ex- 
pired; and no perſon appearing in the emperor's name, 
the parliament gave judgment, that Charles of Au— 
ſtria had forfeited, by rebellion and contumacy, the 
counties of Flanders and Artois, and declared theſe 
fiefs reunited to the crown of France. 


Francis, ſoon after this vain diſplay of his animo- 


fity, marched into the Low Countries, as if he had 
intended to exceute the ſentence pronounced by his 
parliament ; but a ſuſpenſion of arms took place, thro? 
the interpoſition of the queens of France and Hun- 
gary, before any thing of conſequence was effected : 
and this ceſſation of hoſtilities was followed by a truce, 
concluded at Nice, through the mediation of the reign- 
ing pontiff Paul III. of the family of Farneſe, a man 

of a venerable character and pacifie diſpoſition. 
Each of theſe rival princes had ftrong reaſons to in- 
eline them to peace. The finances of both were ex- 
u hauſted; and the emperor, the moſt powerful of the 
Francis two, was deeply impreſſed with the dread of the Tur- 
teagues with kiſh arms, which Francis had drawn upon him by a 
the Turks. league with Solyman. In conſequence of this league, 
Barbaroſſa with a great fleet appeared on the coaſt of 
Naples; filled that kingdom with conſternation land- 
ed without reſiſtance near Taranto; obliged Caſtro, a 
place of ſome ftrength, to ſurrender ; plundered the 
adjacent country; and was taking meaſures for ſecu- 


ring and extending his conqueſts, when the unexpect- 


ed arrival of Doria, the famous Genoeſe admiral, to- 

ether with the pope's galleys and a ſquadron of the 
Yaoi fleet, made it prudent for him to retire. The 
ſultan's forces alſo invaded Hungary, where Mahmet 


the Turkiſh general, after gaining ſeveral inferior ad- 
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but he found it impoſſible to bring about a final ac. 


10 France, and conſequently had been guilty of rebellion 


vantages, defeated the Germans in a great battle at 35 
Eſſek on the Drave. Happily for Charles and Eu. A 
rope, it was not in Francis's power, at this juncture 
either to join the Turks or aſſemble an army ſtrong 
enough to penetrate into the Milaneſe. The em. 
peror, however, was ſenfible that. he could not lon 
reſiſt the efforts of two ſuch powerful: confederates, 
nor expect that the ſame fortunate circumſtances would 
concur a ſecond time in his favour; he therefore 
thought it neceſſary, both for his ſafety and reputa- 
tion, to give his conſent to a truce: and Francis, 11 
choſe rather to run the riſk of diſobliging his new ally. 1 
the ſultan, than to draw on his head the indignation, ws 
and perhaps the arms of -all Chriſtendom, by obſti. 
nately obſtructing the re-eſtabliſhment of tranquillity, 
2 contributing to the aggrandiſement of the Infi- 
dels. | | 
Theſe conſiderations inclined: the- contending mo 
narchs to liſten to the arguments of the holy father; 


commodation between them, each inflexibly perſiſting 
ia aſſerting his own claims. Nor could he prevail on 
them to ſee one another, though both came to the 
place of rendezvous :. ſo great was the remains of dif. 
truſt and rancour, or ſuch the difficulty of adjuſting 
the ceremonial ! Yet, . improbable as it may ſeem, à len 
few days after ſigning the truce, the emperor, in his benen 
paſſage to Barcelona, being driven on the coaſt of Pro. Franc 
vence, Francis invited him to come aſhore; frankly hals 
viſited him on board. his galley, and was received and 
entertained with the warmeft demonſtrations of eſteem 
and affection. Charles, with an equal degree of confi- 
dence, paid the king next day a viſit at Aigues-mor- 
tes; where theſe two hoſtile rivals and vindictive ene- 
mice, who bad accuſed each other of every kind of 
baſeneſs, converſing together with all the cordiality of 
brothers, ſeemed to vie with each other in expreſſions 
of reſpe& and friendſhip. 4 1 
Beſides the glory of having reſtored tranquillity to Aug 
Europe, the pope gained a point of much conſequence gaivel 
to his family. He obtained for his grandſon Marga- wo me 
ret of Aaſtria, the emperor's natural daughter, for- rack 
merly wife of Alexander de Medici, whom Charles 
had raiſed to the ſupreme power in Florence. Lo- 
renzo de Medici, the kinfman and intimate companion 
of Alexander, bad aſſaſſinated him by one of the 
blackeſt treaſons recorded in hiſtory. Under pretence 
of having ſecured him an affignation with a lady of 
the higheſt rank and great beauty, he drew him into 
a ſecret apartment of his houſe, and there tabbed him 
as he lay careleſsly on a couch, expecting the embrace 
of the lovely fair, whom he had often ſolicited in vain. 
Lorenzo, however, did not reap the fruits of his 
crime ; for though ſome of his countrymen <xto!led 
him as a third Brutus, and endeavoured to ſeize this 
occaſion for recovering their liberties, the government 
of Florence paſſed into the hands of Coſmo II. ano. 
ther kinſman of Alexander. Coſmo was dero 0! 
marrying the widow of his predeceſſor ; but the em- 
peror choſe rather to oblige the pope, by beftowing 
his daughter upon Octavio Farneſe, ſon of the duke 
of Parma. Mm E 
Charles had ſoon farther cavſe to be ſeabble of b 
obligations to the holy father for bringing about ed 
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ali tin. want of pay, and the ability of his generals only could peror, well acquainted with the weakneſs of his rival, Spain. 4 
. have prevented a total revolt. He had depended, as flattered him in this apprehenſion, for his own ſelfiſh” wh 

his chief reſource for diſcharging the arrears due to 3 His preſence being neceſſary in the Nether- ,, . 1 

his ſoldiers, upon the ſubſidies which he expected from lands, he demanded a paſſage through France. It ge allows 


his Caſtilian ſubjects. For this purpoſe he aſſembled 
the cortez of Caſtile at Toledo; and having repreſent- 
ed to them the great expence of his military opera- 


was immediately granted him; and Charles, to whom Charles to 
every moment was precious, ſet out, notwithſtanding Paſs thro 


the remonſtrances of his council and the fears of his — 
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tions, be propoted to levy ſuch ſupplies as the preſent 

; exigency of affairs demanded, by a general exciſe on 
punk commodities; but the Spaniards, who already felt 
\ refuſe themſelves oppreſſed by a load of taxes unknown to 
at their anceſtors; : and who had often complained that 
mw their country was drained of its wealth and inhabi- 
ae. tants, in order to proſecute quarrels in which they had 
no intereſt, determined not to add voluntarily to their 
own burdens. - The nobles, in particular, inveighed 
with great vehemence againſt the impolition propoſed, 
as an encroachment on the valuable and diſtinguiſhing 
privilege of their order, that of being exempted from 
the payment of any tax. After employing arguments 
and promiſes in vain, Charles diſmiſſed the aſſembly 
with indignation 3 and from that period neither the 


on pretence that ſuch as pay no part of the public 
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aſſemblies have fince conſiſted merely of the procura- 
tors or repreſentatives of eighteen cities, two from 
each; in all thirty-ſix members, who are abſolutely 


| at the devotion of the crown. | | 
117 


=_—_ not long after into open rebellion againſt the empe- 


l. ror's government, on account of a tax which they jud- 
ged contrary to their ancient privileges, and a deciſion 
of the council of Mechlin in favour of the imperial au- 
thority, Enraged at an unjuſt impoſition, and ren- 
dered deſperate on ſeeing their rights betrayed by that 
very court which was bound to protect them, they 

10 flew to arms, ſeized ſeveral of the emperor's officers, 
) Advani and drove ſuch of the nobility as reſided among them 
e gaived | out of the city. Senſible, however, of their inability 
l to ſupport what their zeal had prompted them to un- 
* pacifiil 
8 


J | 


the formidable forces with which they might expect 
E 
n king of France as their ſovereign; to put him into 
immediate poſſeſſion of their city, aud to aſſiſt him in 
recovering thoſe provinces in the Netherlands which 
had anciently belonged to his crown, True policy di- 
rected Francis to comply with this propoſal. The 
counties of Flanders and Artois were more valuable 
than the duchy of Milan, for which he had ſo long 
contended ; and their ſituation in. regard to France 
15 made it more eaſy to conquer or to defend them. But 


. Francis over- rated the Milaneſe. He had lived in 
| Iity of 

* it Aipues-mortes, and Charles had promiſed bim the 
inveſtiture of that duchy. Forgetting, therefore, all 
his paſt 1njuries, and the, deceitful promiſes by which 


he had been ſo often duped, the eredulous, generous 


zens of Ghent, but communicated to the emperor his 
whole negociation with the malcontents. 


hoped by this ſeemingly diſintereſted proceeding to 
obtain at once the inveſtiture of Milan ; and the em- 


Spaniſh ſubjects, with a ſmall but ſplendid train of 


nobles nor the prelates have been called to the Cortes, 


taxes ſhould not claim a vote in laying them on. Theſe 


The citizens of Ghent, ftill more bold, broke out 


dertake, and defirous of ſecuring a protector againſt. 


ſoon to be attacked, they offered to acknowledge the 


friendſhip with the emperor ever fince their interview 


rancis, not only rejected the propoſitions of the eiti- 


Judging of Charles's heart by his own, Francis 


100 perſons. He was met on the frontiers of France 
by the dauphin and the duke of Orleans, who offered 
to go into Spain, ard remain there as hoſtages, till he 
ſhould reach his own dominions ; but Charles replied, 
that the king's honour was ſufficient for his ſafety, and 
proſecuted his journey without any other ſecurity. The 
king entertained him with the utmoſt magnificence at 
Paris, and the two young princes did not take leave 
of him till he entered the Low Countries; yet he ſtill 
found means to evade his promiſe, and Francis conti- 
nued to believe him ſincere. | 


The citizens of Ghent, alarmed at the approach of severity of 
the emperor, who was joined by three armies, ſent Charles to 
ambaſſadors to implore his mercy, and offered to throw the city of 


open their gates. Charles only condeſcended to re- 
ply, © that he would appear among them as a ſove- 
reign and a judge, with the ſceptre and the ſword,” 
He accordingly entered the place of his nativity on 
the anniverſary of his birth; and inſtead of that lenity 


which might have been expected, exhibited an awful 


example of his ſeverity. Twenty-fix of the principal 
citizens were put to death; a greater number were 
baniſhed ; the city was declared to have forfeited its 
privileges; a new ſyſtem of laws and political admini- 
{tration was preſcribed; and a large fine was impoſed 
on the inhabitants, in order to defray the expence of 
erecting a citadel, together with an annual tax for the 
ſupport of a garriſon. They were not only deſpoiled 
of their ancient immunities, but made to pay, like 
conquered people, for the means of perpetuating their 
own ſlavery. 8 5 

Having thus re- eſtabliſned his authority in the Low 
Countries, and being now under no neceſſity of con- 


which he had amuſed the French monarch, Charles 
began gradually to throw aſide the veil under which 
he had concealed his intentions with reſpe& to the 
Milaneſe, and at laſt peremptorily refuſed to give up 
a territory of ſuch value, or voluntariſy to make ſuch 
a liberal addition to the ſtrength of an enemy by di- 
miniſhing his own power. He even denied that he 
had ever made any promiſe which could bind him to 
an action ſo fooliſh, and ſo contrary to his own in- 
tereſt, | 

This tranſaction expoſed the king of France to as 
much ſcorn as it did the emperor to cenſure. The 
credulous fimplicity of Francis ſeemed to merit no other 
return, after experiencing ſo often the duplicity and 
artifices of his rival. He remonſtrated, however, and 
exclaimed as if this had been the firſt circumſtance in 
which the emperor bad deceived him. The inſult of- 
fered to his underſtanding affected him even more ſen- 
ſibly than the injury done to his intereſt 3; and he diſ- 
covered ſuch reſentment as made it obvious that he 
would ſeize on the firſt opportunity of revenge, and 
that a new War would ſoon deſolate the European con- 
tinent. 
| 8 
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tinuing that ſcene of falſehood and diſſimulation with of Francis. 
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He is ob- 
liged to 
make con- 
ceſſions to 
the Prote- 
Nants, 


SPA 


Meanwhile Charles waz obliged to turn his attention 
towards the affairs of Germany, The Proteſtants ha- 
ving in vain demanded a general council, preſſed him 
earneſtly to appoint a conference between a ſelect num- 
ber of divines of each party, 1n order to examine the 
points in diſpute. For this purpoſe-a diet was aſſem- 
bled at Ratiſbon : and ſuch a conference, notwith- 
ſtanding the oppoſition of the pope, was held with 
great ſolemnity in the preſence of the emperor. But 
the divines choſen to manage the controverſy, though 
men of learning and e 275070 were only able to 
ſettle a few ſpeculative opinions, all points relative to 
worſhip and juriſdiftion ſerving only to inflame the 
minds of the diſputants. Charles, therefore, finding 


his endeavours to bring about an accommodation in- 


effectual, and being impatient to cloſe the diet, pre- 
vailed on a majority of the members to approve of the 


following edict of receſs ; viz. That the articles con- 


cerning which the divines had agreed, ſhould be held 
as points decided; that thoſe about which they had 
differed, ſhould be referred to the determination of a 
general council, or if that could not be obtained, to a 
national ſynod ; and ſhould it prove impraQticable alſo 
to aſſemble a ſynod of Germany, that a general diet 


of the empire ſhould be called within 18 months, in 


order to give final judgment on the whole contro- 
verſy ; that, in the mean time, no innovations ſhould 
be attempted, nor any endeavours employed to gain 
proſelytes. . 5 
This diet gave great offence to the pope. The bare 
mention of allowing a diet, compoſed chiefly of lay- 
men, to paſs judgment in regard to articles of faith, 


appeared to him no leſs criminal and profane than the 


worſt of thoſe herefies which the emperor feemed ſo 


zcalous to ſuppreſs. The Proteſtants alſo were diſſa- 
tisfied with it, as it conſiderably abridged the liberty 
which they at that time enjoyed. They murmured 
loudly againſt it; and Charles, unwilling to leave any 
ſeeds of diſcontent in the empire, granted them a pri- 
vate declaration, N them from whatever they 
thought injurious or oppreſſive in the receſs, and aſcer- 
taining to them the full poſſeſſion of all their former 
privileges. 5 | ; 

The ſituation of the emperor's affairs at this junc - 
ture made theſe extraordinary conceſſions neceſſary. 
He foreſaw a rupture with France to be unavoidable, 
and he was alarmed at the rapid progreſs of the Turks 
in Hungary. A great revolution had happened in that 
kingdom. John Zapol Scæpus, by the aſſiſtance of 
Solyman, had wreſted from the king of the Romans a 
conſiderable part of the country. John died, and left 


an infant fon, Ferdinand attempted to take advan- 


tage of the minority, in order to repoſſeſs himſelf ot 
the whole kingdom ; but his ambition was diſappoint- 
ed by the activity and addreſs of George Martinuzzi, 


biſhop of Waradin, who ſhared the regency with the 


queen. Senſible that he was unable to oppoſe the king 
of the Romans in the field, Martinuzzi ſatisfied himſelf 
with holding out the fortified towns, all of which he 
provided with every thing neceſlary for defence: and 
at the ſame time he ſent ambaſſadors to Solyman, be- 
ſeeching him to extend towards the ſon that imperial 


protection which had ſo generouſly maintained the fa- 


ther on his throne. Ferdinand uſed his utmoſt endea- 
vours to thwart this negociation, and even meanly of- 


$8236. ] 


fered to hold the Hungarian crown on the fame igno- gp 
minious condition by which John had held it, that of.. 


S P A 


paying tribute to the porte. But the ſultan ſaw ſach 
advantages from eſpouſing the intereſt of the young 


king, that he inſtantly marched into Hungary; and 


the Germans, having formed the ſiege of Buda, were 
defeated with great ſlaughter before that city. Soly. 
man, however, inſtead of becoming the proteQor of 
the infant-ſovereign whom he had relieved, made uſe 
of this ſucceſs to extend his own dominions : he ſent 
the queen and her ſon into Tranſilvania, which pro- 
vince he allotted them, and added Hungary to the 
Ottoman empire. 

Happily for the Proteſtants, Charles received intel. 
ligence of this revolution ſoon after the diet at Ratiſ- 
bon; and by the conceſſions which he made them, he 
obtained ſuch liberal ſupplies, both of men and mo- 
ney, as left him under little anxiety about the ſecy- 


rity of Germany. He therefore haftened to join his Underele 
fleet and army in Italy, in order to carry into execy- * wc 
tion a great and favourite enterpriſe which he had con- ny 
certed againſt Algiers ; though it would certainly have agiinl . 

been more conſiſtent with his dignity to have con- giers. | 


ducted the whole force of the empire againſt Solyman, 
the common enemy of Chriſtendom, who was ready 
to enter his Auſtrian dominions. 
induced Charles to prefer the African expedition : he 
wanted ſtrength, or at leaſt money, to combat the 
Turks in ſo diſtant a country as Hungary; and the 
glory which be had formerly acquired in Barbary led 
him to hope for the like ſucceſs, while the cries of his 
Spaniſh ſubjects rouſed him to take vengeance on their 
ravagers. But the unfortanate event of this expedi- 


tion has already been related under the article Ar - 
GIR RS. no 14-20. | 


* 


The loſs which the emperor 


furniſhed him with too good a pretext for taking arms. 
The marquis del Guatto, governor of the Milaneſe, 
having got intelligence of the motions and deftination 


of two ambaſſadors, Rincon and Fergofo, whom Fran- 


cis had diſpatched, the one to the Ottoman porte, the 
other to the republic of Venice; knowing how much 
his maſter wiſhed to diſcover the intentions of the 
French monarch, and of what conſequence it was to 
retard the execution of his meaſures, he employed fome 
ſoldiers belonging to the garrifon of Pavia to lie in 
wait for theſe ambaſſadors as they ſailed down the Po, 


who murdered them and moſt. of their attendants, and 


ſeized their papers. Francis immediately demanded 
reparation for this barbarous outrage; and as Charles 
endeavoured to put him off with an evaſive anſwer, he 
appealed to all the courts of Europe, ſetting forth the 
heinouſneſs of the injury, the iniquity of the emperor 


in diſregarding his juſt requeſt, and the neceſſity of 


vengeance. But Charles, who was a more profound 
negociator, defeated in a great meaſure the effects of 
theſe repreſentations : he ſecured the fidelity of the 
Proteſtant princes in Germany, by granting them new 
conceſſions ; and he engaged the king of England to 
eſpouſe his cauſe, under pretence of defending Europe 
againſt the Infidels ; while Francis was only able to 
form an alliance with the kings 'of Denmark and 14 
» | en, 


But many reaſons 


| I 
ſuffered in this eala- Warts 
mitous expedition encouraged the king of France to tuen f 
begin boſtilities, on which he had been for fome time che 
reſolved ; and an action diſhonourable to civil ſociety 
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the quarrels of the more potent monarchs of the ſouth), 
and to renew his treaty with Bolyman, which drew on 
him the indignation of Chtiſtendom. | 
But the activity of Francis ſupplied all the defects 
of his negoeiation. Fite armies were ſoon ready to 
take the field, under different generals, and with 
different deſtinations. Nor was Charles wanting in 
his preparations. He and Henry a ſecond time made 
an ideal diviſion of the kingdom of France. But as 
the hoſtilities which followed terminated in nothing 
decifive, and were diſtinguiſhed by no —— 
event, except the battle of Ceriſoles (gained by count 
d'Enguien over the imperialiſts, and in which 10,000 
of the emperor's beſt troops fell), at laſt Francis and 
Charles, mutually tired of harraſſing each other, 
concluded at Creſpy a treaty of peace, in which the 
15 5 king of England was not mentioned; and from being 


—ů— 


dente e implscable enemies, became once more, to appear- 
* reſpy. ance, cordial friends, and even allies by the ties of 


Ition blood. 3 | | 
inſt A The chief articles of this treaty were, that all the 
mn conqueſts which either party had made fince the truce 
of Nice ſhould be reftored ; that the emperor ſhould 
give in marriage to the duke of Orleans, either his 
_ own eldeft daughter, with the Low Countries, or the 
ſecond daughter of his brother Ferdinand, with the 
ifiveltitvte of the Milaneſe; that Francis ſhould re- 
nounce all pretenfions to the kingdom of Naples, as 
well as to the ſovereignty of Flanders and Artois, 
and Charles give up his claim to the duchy of Bur- 
gundy ; and that both ſhould unite in making war 
againſt the Turks. N 
| The emperor was- chiefly induced to grant condi- 
_ tions ſo advantageous to France, by a defite of hum- 
ver b. WS bling the Proteltant princes in Germany. With the 


fea papal juriſdiQion, he foreſaw they would endeavour 
has to throw off the imperial authority; and he deter- 


mined to make his zeal for the former a preterice for 
enforcing and extending the latter. However, the 
death 'of the duke of Orleaus before the conſummation 


moſt troubleſome ſtipulation in the treaty of Creſpay 
end that the French monarch, being ſtill engaged in 
boltilities with England, was unabſe to obtain any 
reparation for the loſs which he fuffered by this vn- 
foreſeen event. Theſe hoſtilities, like thoſe between 
Charles and Francis, terminated in nothing deeifive. 
Equally tired of a firuggle attended with no glory 
or advantage to either, the contending princes con- 
cluled, at Campe, near Ardies, a treaty of peace; 
in which it was ſtipulated, that France ſhould pay the 
arrears due by former treaties to England. But 
theſe arrears did not exceed one-third of the ſums ex- 
pended -by Henry on his military operations; and 
Francis being in no condition to diſcharge them ; 
4 Boulogne (a chargeable pledge) was left in the hands 
% Of the Engliſh as a ſecurity for the debt. | 
Z ob- In conſequence of the emperor's reſolution to hum- 
g . ble the Proteſtant princes, be concluded a diſhonouy- 
Wi... able peace with the Porte, ſtipulating that his brother 
Ws pcce Ferdinand ſhould pay tribute for that part of Hun- 
| * 1 which he ſtill poſſeſſed z while the ſultan enjoyed 
a, the imperial and undiſturbed poſſeſſion of all the reſt. 
At the ſame time he entered into a leage with. pope 
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$pain, den, (who for the firſt time intereſted themfelves in 


of his marriage, diſentaugled the emperor from the 


8 T 

Paul III. for the extirpation of hereſy; but in reality Spain. 

with a view to oppreſs the liberties of Germany: 

Here, however, his ambition met with a ſevere check; 

for though he was ſucceſsful at firſt; he was obliged, 

in 1552, to conclude a peace with the Proteſtants on 

their own terms; as has been related under the article 

REFORMATION, n“ 2632, wy 
By the peace concluded on this occaſion the empe- Atte 

ror loſt Metz, Toul, and Verdun, which had formed to recover 

the barrier of the empire on that quarter; and there. ſome of bis 

fore ſoon after put himſelf at the head of an army, in P oinces. 

order to recover theſe three biſhoprics. In order to 

conceal the deſtination of his army, he gave out, that 

he intended to lead it into Hungary, to ſecond 


Maurice in his operations againſt the Infidels; and as 


that pretext failed him, when he began to advance 
towards the Rhine, he propagated a report that he 


was marching firſt to chaſtiſe Albert of Brandenburgh, 


who had refuſed to be included in the treaty of Paſſau, 

and whoſe eruel exactions in that part of Germany 

called loudly for redrefs. 9 | 

The French, however, were not deceived by theſe 
arts. Henry immediately gueſſed the true object of 
Charles's armament, and refolved to defend his con- 179 
queſts with vigour. The defence of Metz, againſt Is obliged 
which it was foreſeen the whole weight of the war to raiſe the 
would be turned, was committed to Francis of Lor- gt. 
taim dyke of Guife, who poſſeſſed in an eminent de- 
gree all the qualities that render men great in militaiy 
command. He repaired with joy to the dangerous 

fration ; 4nd many of the French nobility, and even 
princes of the blood, eager to diſtinguiſh themſelves 

under ſuch a leader, entered Metz as volunteers. 

The city was of preat extent, ill fortified, and the 
fuburbs large. For all theſe dcfeAs the duke en- 


deavoured to provide a remedy, He repaired the 


eld fortifications with all poſſible expedition, labour- 
ing with his own hands; the officers imitated his ex- 
ample ; and the ſoldiers, thus encouraged, cheerfully 
ſubmitted to the moſt ſevere toils; he erected new 
works, and he levelled the ſuburbs with the ground. 
At the ſame time he filled the magazines with provi- | 
ſions and military ſtores, compelled all uſeleſs perſons 
to leave the place, and laid waſte the neighbouring 
country; yet ſuch were his popular talents, as well 
as his arts of acquiring an aſcendent over the minds 
of men, that the citizens not only refrained from mur-. 
muring, but ſeconded him with no Jeſs ardour than 
the ſoldiers in all his operations—n the ruin of their 
eſtates, and in the havoc of their public and private 
buildings. | 
Meanwhite the emperor continued his march to- 
wards Lorrain, at the head of 60,000 men. On his 
approach, Albert of Brandenburgh, whoſe army did 
not exceed 20,000, withdrew into that principality, 
as if he intended to join the French king; and 
Chartes, notwithſtanding the advanced ſeaſon, it be- 
ing towards the end of October, laid ſiege to Metz, 
contrary to the advice of his moſt experienced officers. 
The attention of both the beſiegers and the be- 
ſieged was turned for ſome time towards the motions 
of Albert, who {till hovered in the neighbourhood, 
undetermined which fide to take, though reſolved to 
ſell his ſervice. Charles at laſt came up to his price, 
and he joined the imperial army. The emperor now 
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ſtain which his military reputation had received he. 


Spain, flattered himſelf that nothing could reſiſt his force; 
but he found himſelf deceived. After a ſiege of almoſt 
60 days, during which he had attempted all that was 
thought poſſible for art or valour to effect, and had 
loſt upwards of 30,000 men by the inclemency of the 
weather, diſeaſes, or the ſword of the enemy, he was 
120 obliged to abandon the enterpriſe. 
Miſerable When the French ſallied out to attack the enemy's 
condition of rear, the imperial camp was filled with the ſick and 
his army. ounded, with the dead and the dying. All the 
| roads by which the army retired were ſtrewed with 
the ſame miſerable objects; who, baving made an effort 
beyond their ſtrength to eſcape, and not being able 
to proceed, were left to periſh without aſſiſtance. 
Happily 'that, and all the kind offices which their 
friends had not the power to perform, they received 
from their enemies. The duke of Guiſe ordered them 
all to be taken care of, and ſupplied with every ne- 
ceſſary; he appointed phyficians to attend, and direct 
what treatment was proper for the ſick and wounded, 
and what refreſhments for the feeble; and ſuch as re- 
covered he ſent home, under an eſcort of ſoldiers, 
and with money to bear their charges. By theſe acts 
of humanity, leſs common in that age, the duke of 
Guiſe completed that heroic character which he had 
juſtly acquired by his brave and ſucceſsful defence 


. 


of Metz. | 


Inis füether . The emperor's misfortunes were not confined to 
misfortunes Germany. During his reſidence at Villach, he had 


been obliged to borrow 200,000 crowns of Coſmo de 
Medici; and ſo low was his credit, that he was 
obliged to put Coſmo in poſſeſſion of the principality 
of Piombino as a ſecurity for that inconſiderable 
ſum; by which means he loſt the footing he had 
| hitherto maintained in Tuſcany. Much about the 
| ſame time he loſt Siena. The citizens, who had long 
enjoyed a republican government, roſe againſt the 
Spaniſh garriſon, which they bad admitted as a check 
vpon the tyranny of the nobility, but which they found 
was meant to enſlave them ; forgetting their domeſtic 
animofities, they recalled the exiled nobles ; they de- 
moliſhed the citadel, and put themſelves under the 
protection of France. | 
To theſe unfortunate events one ſtill more fatal 
had almoſt ſucceeded. The ſevere adminiſtration of 
the viceroy of Naples had filled that kingdom with 
murmuring and diſſatiefation. The prince of Salerno, 
the headof the malcontents, fled to the court of France. 
The French monarch, after the example of his father, 
applied to the grand ſeignior; and Solyman, at that 
time highly incenſed againſt the houſe of Auſtria on 
account of the proceedingsin Hungary, ſent a power- 
ful fleet into the Mediterranean, under the command 
of the corſair Dragut, an officer trained up under 


Barbaroſſa, and ſcarce inferior to his maſter in courage, 


talents, or in good fortune. Dragut appeared on 
the coalt of Calabria at the time appointed ; but not 
being joined by the French fleet according to con- 
cert, he returned to Conſtantinople, after plundering 
and burning ſeveral places, and filling Naples with 
conſternation. | | 

I Highly mortified by ſo many diſaſters, Charles 

fab in +. Tetired into the Low Countries, breathing vengeance 


Low Coun-againſt France: and here the war was carried on 


| Ing that kingdom to his other dominions. Meanwhile Spain and 


tries, with confiderable vigour. Impatient to efface the 


1. a+ 
fore Metz, Charles laid fiege to Terouane ; and the b 
fortifications being in diſrepair, that important place 
was carried by aſſault. Heſdin alſo was inveſted, and 
carried in the ſame manner. The king of France 
was too late in aſſembling his forces, to afford relief 
to either of theſe places; and the emperor afterwards 
cautiouſly avoided an engagement. c I 
The imperial arms were leſs ſucceſsful in Italy. But ad 

The viceroy of Naples failed in an attempt to recoverin other 
Siena; and the French not only eſtabliſhed themſelyegPlics. 
more firmly in Tuſcany, but conquered part of the 
iſland of Corſica. Nor did the affairs of the houſe of 
Auſtria go on better in Hungary during the courſe of 

this year. Iſabella and her ſon appeared once more 

in Tranſylvania, at a time when the people were ready 

for revolt, in order to revenge the death of Marti- 
nuzzi, whoſe loſs they had ſeverely felt. Some noble- 
men of eminence declared in favour of the young king; 

and the baſhaw of Belgrade, by Solyman's order, 
eſpouſing his cauſe, in oppoſition to Ferdinand, Ca- 
ſtaldo, the Auſtrian general, was obliged to abandon 
Tranſylvania to Iſabella and the Turks. 

Ia order to counterbalance theſe and other loſſes, ,, '3? 
the emperor, in 1554, concerted a marriage between 3 
his ſon Philip and Mary of England, in hopes of add - Philip «f 


the war between Henry and Charles was carried n 
with various ſucceſs in the Low Countries, and in 5 * 
Italy much to the diſadvantage of France. The 
French, under the command of Strozzi, were defeated 
in the battle of Merciano ; Siena was reduced by Me- 
dicino, the Florentine general, after a fiege of ten 
months ; and the gallant. Sieneſe were ſubjected to the 
Spaniſh yoke. Mach about the ſame time a plot was 
formed by the Franciſcans, but happily diſcovered be- 
fore it could be carried into execution, to betray Metz 
to the Imperialiſts. The father-guardian, and twenty . 
other monks, received ſentence of death on account of 
this confpiracy ; but the guardian, before the time 
appointed for his execution, was murdered by his in- 
cenſed accomplices, whom he had ſeduced; and fix of 
the youngeſt were pardoned, *' PS, 
While war thus raged in Italy and the Low Coun- 
tries, Germany enjoyed ſuch profound tranquillity, as 
afforded the diet full leiſure to confirm and perfect the 
plan of religious pacification agreed upon at Paſſau, 
and referred to the conſideration of the next meeting 
of the Germanic body. During the negociation of 
this treaty, an event happened which aftoniſhed all 
Europe, and confounded the reaſonings of the wiſeſt 
Politicians. The emperor Charles V. though no more Charles 
than 56, an age when objects of ambition operate . 
with full force on the mind, and are generally purſued 7 
with the greateſt ardour, had for ſome time formed phip. i 
the reſolution of reſigning his hereditary dominions to 
to his ſon Philip. He now determined to put it in 
execution. Various have been the opinioug of hiſto- 
rians concerning a reſolution ſo ſingular and unexpeR- 
ed; but the moſt probable ſeem to be, the diſappoint- 
ments which Charles had met with in his ambitious 
hopes, and the daily decline of his health. He had 
early in life been attacked with the gout ; and the fits 
were now become ſo frequent and ſevere, that not only 
the vigour of his conſtitution was broken, but 1 fa · 
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culties of his mind were ſenſibly impaired. He there- 


fore judged it more decent to conceal his infirmities in 
ſome ſolitude, than to expoſe them any longer to the 


public eye; and as he was unwilling to forfeit the 


ſame, or loſe the acquifitions of his better years, by 
attempting to guide the reins of government when he 
was no longer able to hold them with Readineſs, he 


prudently determined to ſeek in the tranquillity of re- 


tirement, that happineſs which he had in vain pur- 
ſved amid the tumults of war and the intrigues of 
ſtate. | 

In conſequence of this reſolution, Charles, who had 
already ceded to his ſon Philip the kingdom of Naples 


and the duchy of Milan, aſſembled the ſtates of the 


Low Countries at Bruſſels; and ſeating himſelf for 
the lalt time in the chair of ſtate, he explained to his 


ſubje&s the reaſous of his reſignation, and ſolemnly de- 


volved his authority upon Philip. He recounted with 


| dignity, but without oftentation, all the great things 


which he had undertaken and performed fince the com- 
mencement of his adminiſtration. © I have dedica- 
ted,” obſerved he, © from the 17th year of my age, 


all my thoughts and attention to public ohjects, re- 


ſerving no portion of my time for the indulgence, of 
eaſe, and very little for the enjoyment of private plea- 
ſure. Either in a pacific or hoſtile manner, I have 
viſited Germany nine times, Spain fix times, France 
four times, Ttaly ſeven times, the Low Countries ten 


times, England twice, Africa as often; and while 


my health permitted me to diſcharge the duty of a ſo- 


vereign, and the vigour of my conflitution was equal 


in any degree to the arduous office of governing ſuch 
extenfive dominions, I never ſhunned labour, nor re- 
pined under fatigue ; but now, when my healt his bro- 
ken, and my vigour exhauſted by the rage of an incu- 


rable diſtemper, my growing infirmities admoniſh me 


to retire ; nor am 1 ſo fond of reigning, as to retain 


the ſceptre in an impotent band, which is no longer 


able to protect my ſubjects. Inſtead of a ſovereign 
worn out with diſeaſes,“ continued he, and ſcarce 
half alive, I give you one in the prime of life, already 
accuſtomed to govern, and who adds to the vigour of 
youth all the attention and ſagacity of maturer years.“ 
Then turning towards Philip, who fell on his knees, 
and kiſſed his father's hand, „It is in your power,” 
laid Charles, „by a wiſe and virtuous adminiſtration, 
to juſtify the extraordinary proof which I give this day 


of my paternal affection, and to demonſtrate that you 


are worthy of the extraordinary confidence which L 
repoſe in you. Preſerve,” added he, an inviolable 
regard for religion; maintain the catholic faith in its 
purity; let the laws of your country be ſacred in your 
eyes; encroach not on the rights of your people; and 
if the time ſhould ever come when you ſhall wiſh to 
enjoy the tranquillity of private life, may. you have a 
fon to whom you can reſign your ſceptre with as much 
ſatis fact ion as I give up mine to you.” A few weeks 
after, he reſigned to Philip the ſovereignty of Spain 
and America; reſerving nothing to himſelf out of all 
theſe vaſt poſſeſſions but an annual penſion of 100,000 
crowns. | 

Charles was now. impatient to embark for Spain, 
where he had fixed on a place of retreat ; but by the 
advice of his phyſicians, he put off his voyage for 
ſome months, 0n.account of the ſeverity of the ſeaſon ;. 
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and, by yielding to their judgment, he had the ſatiſ- Spain. 
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faction, before he left the Low Countries, of taking 
a conſiderable ſtep towards a peace with France. This 
he ardently longed for; not only on his ſon's ac- 


count, whoſe adminiſtration he wiſhed- to commence 


in quietneſs, but that he might have the glory, when 
quitting the world, of reſtoring to Europe that tran- 


quillity which his ambition had baniſhed-out of it, al- 


moſt from the time that he aſſumed the reins of go- 
vernment. 

The great bar to ſuch a pacification, on the part of 
France, was the treaty which Henry had concluded 
with the Pope; and the emperor's claims were too 
numerous to hope for adjuſting them ſuddenly. 


ſeſſion; and Henry, through the perſuaſion of the 
conſtable Montmorency, who repreſented: the impru- 


| AA tr 
truce of five years was therefore propoſed by Charles ;.five years 


during which term, without diſcufling their reſpeQive concluded 
pretenſions, each ſhould retain what was in his poſ- nes 


dence of ſacrificing the true intereſts of his kingdom 


to the raſh engagements that he had come under with 
Paul, authoriſed his ambaſfadors to ſign at Vaucelles a 


treaty, which would inſure to him, for ſo confider- 
able a period, the important conqueſt which he had 
made on the German frontier, together with the 


greater part of the duke of Savoy's dominions, 


The Pope, when informed of this tranſaction, was 


no leſs filled with terror and aſtoniſhment than rage 
and indignation. But he took equal care to conceal 
his fear and his anger. He affected to approve highly 
of the truce; and he offered his mediation, as the com- 
mon father of Chriſtendom, in order to bring about a 
definitive peace. 
cardinal Rebibo his nuncio to the court of Bruſſels, 
and his nephew cardinal Caraffa to that of Paris, The 
public inſtructions of both were the ſame; but Ca- 
raffa, beſides theſe, received a private commiſſion, to 
ſpare neither intreaties, promiſes, nor bribes, in or- 
der to induce the French monarch to renounce the 
truce and renew his {engagements with the holy ſee. 
He flattered Henry with the conqueſt of Naples; he 
gained by his addreſs the Guiſes, the queen, and even 
the famous Diana of Poitiers, ducheſs of Valentinois, 
the king's miſtreſs ; and they eaſily ſwayed the king 
himſelf, who already leaned' to that fide towards. 
which they wiſhed to incline him. All Montmoren- 


Under this pretext, he appointed. 


cy's prudent remonſtrances were diſregarded ; the nun- 


cio (by powers from Rome) abſolved Henry from his 
oath of truce ;. and that weak prince ſigned a new 
treaty with the Pope; which rekindled with freſh vio-. 
lence the flames of war, both in Italy and the Low 
Countries. 


I | 80 N 1. 
No ſooner was Paul made acquainted with the ſuc- 3 BY 
ceſs of this negociation, than he proceeded to the moſt twixt the 


indecent extremities againſt Philip. He ordered the pope and 
king Philip. 


Spaniſh ambaſſador to be impriſoned ;. he excommuni- 
cated the Colonnas, .becauſe of their attachment to the 
imperial houſe z. and he conſidered Philip as guilty of 


high-treaſon, and to have forfeited his right to the 
kingdom of Naples, which he was ſuppoſed to hold of 


the. holy. ſee, for afterward affording them a. retreat. 

in his dominions. x 
Alarmed at a quarrel with the pope, whom he had. 
been taught to regard with the moſt ſuperſtitious ve- 
neration, as the vicegerent of Chriſt and the com- 
| mon. 
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Spain. mon father of Chriſtendom, Philip tried every gentle 
»——— method before he made uſe of force. He even con- 
ſulted ſome Spaniſh divines on the lawfulneſs of taking 
arms againſt a perſon ſo ſaered. They deeided in his 
favour z and Paul continuing inexorable, the duke of 
Alva, to whom the negociations as well as the war 
had been committed, entered the ecclefiaſtical ſtate at 
the head of 10,000 veterans, and carried terror to the 
gates of Rome, EG | 
The havghty pontiff, though till inflexible and un- 
daunted in himſelf, was forced to give way to the fears 
of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded for 40 
days. Meantime the duke of Guiſe arriving with a 
ſupply of 20,000 French troops, Paul became. more 
arrogant than ever, and baniſhed all thoughts from 
his mind but thoſe of war and revenge. The duke of 
Quiſe, however, who had precipitated his country in- 
to this war, chiefly from a deſire of gaining a field 
where he might difplay his own talenes, was able to 
perform nothing in Italy worthy of his former fame. 
He was obliged to abandon the ſiege of Civetella ; he 
could not bring the duke of Alva to a general engage- 
ment; his army periſhed by diſeaſes and the Pope 
neglected to furniſh the neceflary reinforcements. He 
begged to be recalled; and France ſtood in need of 
his abilities. a | 
Philip, though willing to have avoided a rupture, 
was no ſooner informed that Henry had violated the 
truce of Vaucelles, than he determined to a& with 
ſuch vigour, as ſhould convince Europe that his fa- 
ther had not erred in refigning to him the reins of go- 
vernment. He immediately aſſembled in the Low 
Countries a body of 50,000 men, and obtained a ſup- 
ply of 10,000 from England, which he had engaged 


fame, he gave the command of his army to Ema= 
6 nuel Philibert duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt ge- 
nerals of that warlike age. 

The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for ſome time 
in ſuſpence with regard to his deſtination ; at laſt he 
ſeemed to threaten Champagne; towards which the 
French drew all their troops ; then turning ſuddenly 
to the right, he advanced by rapid marches into Pi- 

e cardy, and laid ſiege to St er It was deemed 
entirely de- in thoſe times a town of conſic erable ſtrength; but the 
teated at fortifications had been much negleQed, and the parri- 


st Quintin. ſon did not amount to a fifth part of the number re- 


quiſite for its defence: it muſt therefore have ſurren— 
dered in a few days, if the admiral de Coligny had 
not taken the gallant reſolution of throwing himſelf 
into it with ſuch a body of men as could be collected 
on a ſudden. This he effected 17 ſpite of the enemy, 
breaking through their main body. The place, how- 
ever, was cloſely inveſted; and theconſtable Montmo- 
rency, anxious to extricate his nephew out of that pe- 
rilous ſituation, in which his zeal for the public had 
engaged him, as well as to ſave a town of ſuch im- 
portance, raſhly advanced to its relief with forces one 
half inferior to thoſe of the enemy. His army was cut 
in pieces, and be himſelf made priſoner, 

The cautious temper of Philip on this occaſion 
ſaved France from devaſtation, if not ruin. The 
duke of Savoy propoſed to overlook all inferior ob- 
jets, and march ſpeedily to Paris, which, in its 
preleat conſternation, he could not have failed to make 
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in bis quarrel} ; and as he was not ambitious of military 
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himſelf maſter of; but Philip, afraid of the conſequen · $1; 
ces of ſuch a bold enterpriſe, defired him to continue — 
the ſiege of St Quintin, in order to ſecure a ſafe re. 
treat in caſe of any diſaſtrous everit. The town, lon 
and pallantly defended by Coligny, was at laft taken 
by ſtorm ; but not till France was in a ſtate of de- 
fence. Tr, | 
Philip was now ſenſible that he had loſt an oppor- 
tunity which could never be recalled, of diſtreſſing hi 
enemy, and contented himſelf with reducing Horn and 
Catelet ; which petty towns, together with St Quin- 
tin, were the ſole fruits of one of the moſt decifive 
viQories gained in the 16th century. The Catholic 
king, however, continued in bigh exultation on ac- 
count of his ſueceſs; and as all his paſſions were tinged 
with ſuperſtition, he vowed to build a church, a mo- 
naſtery, and a palace, in honour of St Laurence, on 
the day ſacred to whoſe memory the battle of St Quin- 
tin had been fought. He accordingly laid the foun- 
dation of an edifice, in which all theſe were included, 
and which he continued to farward at vaſt expence, for 
22 years. The ſame principle which diQated the vow 
directed the building. It was ſo formed as to reſemble 
a gridiron—on which culinary inſtrument, according 
to the legendary tale, St Laurence had ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom. Such is the origin of the famous eſcurial 
near Magrid, the royal reſidence of the kings of Spain. 
The firft account of that fatal blow which France 
had received at St Quintin, was carried to Rome by 
the courier whom Henry had ſent to recal the duke of 
Guiſe, Paul remonſtrated warmly againſt the depar- 
ture of the French army; but Guiſe's orders were per- 
emptory. The arrogant pontiff therefore found it 
neceſſary to accommodate his conduct to the exigency 
of his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Ve- 
netians, and of Coſmo de Medici, in order to obtain 
peace. The firſt overtures of this nature were eagerly 
liftened to by the Catholic king, who ſtill doubted the 
juſtice of his cauſe, and confidered it as his greateſt 1 
misfortune to be obliged to contend with the pope, Per 
Paul agreed to renounce his league with France; and e 
Philip ſtipulated on his part, that the duke of Alva 
ſhould repair in perſon to Rome, and after aſking par- 
don of the holy father in his own name and in that of 
his maſter, for having invaded the patrimony of the 
church, ſhould receive abſolution from that crime.— 
Thus Paul, through the ſuperſtitious timidity of Phi- 
lip, only finiſhed an unpropitious war not without any 
detriment to the apoſtolic fee, but ſaw his conqueror 
humbled at his feet: and ſo exceſſive was the venera- 
tion of the Spaniards in that age for the papal cha- 
racter, that the duke of Alva, the proudeſt man per- 
haps of his time, and accuſtomed from his infancy to 
converſe with princes, acknowledged, that when he 
approached Paul, he was ſo much overawed, that his 
voice failed, and his preſence of mind forſook him. 
But though this war, which at its commencement | 4 
threatened mighty revolutions, was terminated with- ci 
out occaſioning any alteration in thoſe ſtates which vun 
were its immediate object, it produced effects of con- 
ſiderable conſequence in other parts of Italy. Ia or- 
der to detach Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, from 
the French intereſt, Philip reſtored to him the city of 
Placentia and its territory, which had been ſeized by 
Charles V. and he granted to Coſmo de Medici the 
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gain. inveſtiture of Sienna, as an equivalent for the ſums due 
to him. By theſe treaties, the balance of power among 
the Italian ſtates was poiſed with more equality, and 
rendered leſs variable than it had been ſinee it received 
the frit violent ſhock from the invaſion of Charles VIII. 
and Italy henceforth ceaſed to be the theatre on which 
the monarchs of Spain, France, and Germany, con- 
tended for fame and dominion. Their hoſtilities, ex- 
cited by new objects, ſtained other regions of Europe 
with blood, and made other ſtates feel, in their turn, 
105 the miſeries of war. ; — 

The French The duke of Guiſe, who left Rome the ſame day 
i, elkul that his adverſary the duke of Alva made his humili- 
n the Lowating ſubmiſſion to the pope, was received in France 
unte. 2s the guardian-angel of the kingdom. He was ap- 
| pointed lieutenant-general in chief, with a juriſdiction 
almoft unlimited; and, eager to juſtify the extraordi- 
nary confidence which the king had repoſed in bim, 
as well as to perform ſomething ſuitable to the high 
expectations of his countrymen, he undertook, in win» 
ter, the ſiege of Calais. Having taken that place, he 
next inveſted Thionville in the duchy of Luxembourg, 
one of the ſtrongeſt towns on the frantiers of the Ne- 
therlands ; and forced it to capitulate, after a fiege of 
three weeks. But the advantages on this quarter 
were more than balanced by an event which happened 
in another part of the Low Countries. The mareſchal 
de Termes governor of Calais, who had penetrated in- 
to Flanders and taken Dunkirk, was totally routed 
ncar Gravelines, and taken priſoner by count Egmont. 

This diſaſter obliged the duke of Guiſe to relinquiſh 

all his other ſchemes, and haſten towards the frontiers 

of Picardy, that he might there oppoſe the progreſs of 
the enemy, _ 

The eyes of all France were now turned towards the 
duke of Guiſe, as the only general on whoſe arms 
victory always attended, and in whoſe conduct as well 
as pood fortune they could confide in every danger. 

His ſtrength was nearly equal to the duke of Savoy's, 

each commanding about 40,000 men. They encamped 

at the diſtance of a few leagues from one another; and 
the French and Spaniſh monarchs having joined their 

reſpective armies, it was expected that, after the vi- 

ciſlitudes of war, a decifive battle would at laſt deter- 

mine which of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant for 
the future in the affairs of Europe. But both mo- 
narchs, as if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive; 
neither of them diſcovering any inclination, though 
each had it in his power, to reſt the deciſion of a point 
ir of ſuch importance on the iſſue of a fingle battle. 
Wezcccon- During this ſtate of ination, peace began to be 
lde. mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip 
3 =" Hen- diſcovered an equal diſpoſition to {ten to any overture 
Wild, that tended to re-eſtabliſh it. The private inclinations 
of both kings concurred with their political intereſts 
2nd the wiſhes of their people. Philip languiſhed to 
return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; and peace 
only could enable him, either with decency or ſafety, 
to quit the Low Countries. Henry was now deſirous 
of being freed from the avocations of war, that he 
mipht have leiſure to turn the whole force of his go- 
vernment towards ſuppreſſing the opinions of the re- 
formers, which were ſpreading with ſuch rapidity in 
Paris and the other great towns, that they began to 
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trigues conſpired with theſe public and avowed mo- Spain. 


tives to haſten the negociation, and the abbey of Cer- 
camp was fixed on as the place of congreſs. 

While Philip and Henry were making theſe advan- 
ces towards a treaty which reſtored tranquillity to Eu- 
rope, Charles V. whoſe ambition had ſo long diſturbed 
it, but who had been for ſome time dead to the world, 142 
ended his days in the monaſtery of St Juſtus in Eftre Heath of 
madura, which he had choſen as the place of his re- Charles V. 
treat, as is particularly related under the article 
CrarLEs V. | | 

After the death of Charles, the kingdom of Spain 

ſoon loſt great part of its conſequence, Though 

Charles had uſed all his intereſt to get his ſon Philip 

elected emperor of Germany, he had been totally dif- 
appointed; and thus the grandeur of Philip II. never 
equalled that of his father. His dominions were alſo 
conſiderably abridged by his tyrannical behaviour in 143 
the Netherlands. In conſequence of this, the United Revolt of 
Provinces revolted ; and after a long and bloody war - Funes 
obtained their liberty *. In this quarrel Elizabeth of Ses, 


* See Uni 
England took part againſt Philip, which brought on 2 


a war with Spain. The great loſſes he ſuſtained in 


theſe wars exhauſted the kingdom both of men and 

money, nowithſtanding the great ſums imported from 
America. Indeed, the diſcovery and conqueſt of that 

country hath much impoveriſhed, inſtead of enriching, 

Spain; for thus the inhabitants have been rendered 

lazy and averſe from every kind of manufacture or 

traffic, which only can be a durable ſource of riches \,,, 
and ſtrength to any nation. The ruin of the kingdom Expulſioa 
in this reſpect, however, was completed by Philip III. of the 
who, at the inſtigation of the inquifition, and by the 90075, ns 
advice of his prime miniſter the duke of Lerma, ex- Hears ts 
pelled from the kingdom all the Moreſcoes or Moors, Spain. 
deſcendents of the ancient conquerors of Spain. Thirty 

days only were allowed them to prepare for their de- 

parture, and it was death to remain beyond that time. 

The reaſon for this barbarous decree was, that theſe 

people were ſtill Mahometans in their hearts, though 

they conformed externally to the rites of Chriftianity, 

and thus might corrupt the true faith. The Moref- 

coes, however, choſe themſelves a king, and attempt- 

ed to oppoſe the royal mandate; but, being almoſt 

entirely unprovided with arms, they were ſoon obliged 

to ſubmit, and all baniſhed the kingdom. By this 

violent and impolitic meaſure, Spain Joſt almoſt a 

million of induſtrious inhabitants; and as the kingdom 

was already depopulated by bloody wars, by repeated 
emigrations to America, and enervated by luxury, it 
now ſunk into a ſtate of languor from whence it has 

never recovered, 145 

In conſequence of this languor and the mal-admi- Revolt of 

niſtration of the Spaniſh governors, Portugal, which Portugal, 
had been reduced by Philip IT. revolted, and has ever &c. 

fince been an independent kingdom f. However, the} See Par- 
memory of what Spain once was, remained fora con- J. no 18, 
ſiderable time, and the power of that kingdom long Je. 
continued to be feared after it had ceaſed to be ee 

In the time of queen Anne, a Britiſh army was ſeen for 

the firſt time in Spain, in order to ſupport Charles of Au- 

ſtria againſt Philip the grandſon of Louis XIV. The ill 

ſocceſs of that attempt is related under the article BairAix 

no 353-359; and thus the crown of Spain fell to a 

branch of the houſe of Bourbon, ia conſequence of 
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Spain. mon father of Chriſtendom, Philip tried every gentle 
method before he made uſe of force, He even con- 
ſulted ſome Spaniſh divines on the lawfulneſs of takiog 
arms againſt a perſon ſo ſacred. They deeided in his 
favour ; and Paul continving inexorable, the duke of 


Alva, to whom the negociations as well as the war 


had been committed, entered the ecclefiaſtical ftate at 
the head of 10,000 veterans, and carried terror to the 
gates of Rome, IEG 
The havghty pontiff, though till inflexible and un- 
daunted in himſelf, was forced to give way to the fears 
of the cardinals, and a truce was concluded for 40 
days. Meantime the duke of Guife arriving with a 
ſupply of 20,000 French troops, Paul became. more 
arrogant than ever, and baniſhed all thoughts from 
his mind but thoſe of war and revenge. The duke of 
Guiſe, however, who had precipitated his country in- 
to this war, chiefly from a deſire of gaining a hield 
where he might difplay his own talenes, was able to 
perform nothing in Italy worthy of his former fame. 
He was obliged to abandon the ſiege of Civetella; he 
could not bring the duke of Alva to a general engage- 
ment; his army periſhed by diſeaſes and the Pope 
neglected to furniſh the neceflary reinforcements. He 
begged to be recalled; and France ſtood in need of 
his abilities, Cr oh 
Philip, though willing to have avoided a rupture, 
was no ſooner informed that Henry had violated the 
truce of Vaucelles, than he determined to a& with 
ſuch vigour, as ſhould convince Europe that his fa- 
ther had not erred in reſigning to him the reins of go- 
vernment. He immediately aſſembled in the Low 
Countries a body of 50,000 men, and obtained a ſup- 
ply of 10, ooo from England, which he had engaged 
in bis quarrel; and as he was not ambitious of military 
fame, he gave the command of his army to Ema- 


nue! Philibert duke of Savoy, one of the greateſt ge- 


nerals of that warlike age. | | 

The duke of Savoy kept the enemy for ſome time 

in ſuſpence with regard to his deſtination ; at laſt he 

feemed to threaten Champagne; towards which the 

French drew all their troops ; then turning ſuddenly 

to the right, he advanced by rapid marches into Pi- 
e * cardy, and laid fiege to St 8 It was deemed 
entirely de- in thoſe times a town of conſiderable ſtrength; but the 
teated at fortifications had been much negleQed, and the garri- 
St Quintin. ſon did not amount to a fifth part of the number re- 
quiſite for its defence: it muſt therefore have ſurren- 

dered in a few days, if the admiral de Coligny had 


not taken the gallant reſolution of throwing himſelf 


into it with ſuch a body of men as could be collected 
on a ſudden. This he effected in ſpite of the enemy, 
breaking through their main body. The place, how- 
ever, was cloſely inveſted ;' and theconſtable Montmo- 
reney, anxious to extricate his nephew out of that pe- 
rilous ſitvation, in which his zeal for the public had 
engaged him, as well as to ſave a town of ſuch im- 
portance, raſhly advanced to its relief with forces one 


half inferior to thoſe of the enemy. His army was cut 


in pieces, and he himſelf made priſoner, 

The cautious temper of Philip on this occaſion 
ſaved France from devaſtation, if not ruin. 'The 
duke of Savoy propoſed to overlook all inferior ob- 
jets, and march ſpeedily to Paris, which, in its 
preſent conſternation, he could not have failed to make 


himſelf waſter of: but Philip, afraid of the conſequen - gpl 
ces of ſuch a bold enterpriſe, defired him to continue 


the ſiege of St Quintin, in order to ſecure a ſafe re. 
treat in caſe of any diſaſtrous everit. The town, lon 
and pallantly defended by Coligny, was at laft taken 
” ſtorm ; but nat till France was in a ſtate of de- 
ence. 


Philip was now ſenſible that he had loſt an oppor- 


tunity which could never be recalled, of diſtreſſing his 


enemy, and contented himſelf with reducing Horn and 


Catelet; which petty towns, together with St Quin. 


tin, were the ſole fruits of one of the moſt deciſive 


vitories gained in the 16th century. The Catholic 


king, however, continued in high exultation on ac- 
count of his ſueceſs; and as all his paſſions were tinged 
with ſuperſtition, he vowed to build a church, a mo- 
naſtery, and a palace, in honour of St Laurence, on 
the day facred to whoſe memory the battle of St Quin. 
tio had been fought. He accordingly laid the foun- 
dation of an edifice, in which all theſe were included, 
and which he continued to forward at vaſt expence, for 


22 years. The ſame principle which dictated the vow 


directed the building. It was ſo formed as to reſemble 
a gridiron—on which culinary inſtrument, according 
to the legendary tale, St Laurence had ſuffered mar- 
tyrdom. Such is the origin of the famous eſcurial 
near Madrid, the royal reſidence of the kings of Spain. 
The firſt account of that fatal blow which France 
had received at St Quintin, was carried to Rome by 
the courier whom Henry had ſent to recal the duke of 


Guiſe, Paul remonſtrated warmly againſt the depar- 


ture of the French army; but Guiſc's orders were per- 
emptory. The arrogant pontiff therefore found it 


neceſlary ta accommodate his conduct to the exigency | 


of his affairs, and to employ the mediation of the Ve- 
netians, and of Coſmo. de Medici, in order to obtain 
peace. The firſt overtures of this nature were eagerly 
liſtened to by the Catholic king, who ſtill doubted the 
juſtice of his cauſe, and conſidered it as his greatelt 


misfortune to be obliged to contend with the pope, Peace cor 
Paul agreed to renounce his league with France ; and cludel. 


Philip ſtipulated on his part, that the duke of Alva 
ſhould repair in perſon to Rome, and after aſking par- 
don of the holy father in his own name and in that of 
his maſter, for having invaded the patrimony of the 
church, ſhould receive abſolution from that crime.— 


Thus Paul, through the ſuperſtitious timidity of Phi- 
lip, only finiſhed an unpropitious war not without any 


detriment to the apoſtolic fee, but ſaw his conqueror 
humbled at his feet: and ſo exceſſive was the venera- 
tion of the Spaniards in that age for the papal cha- 
racter, that the duke of Alva, the proudeſt man per- 
haps of his time, and accuſtomed from his infancy to 
converſe with princes, acknowledged, that when he 
approached Paul, he was ſo much overawed, that his 
voice failed, and his preſence of mind forſook him. 

But though this war, which at its commencement 
threatened mighty revolutions, was terminated with- 


were its immediate object, it produced effects of con- 
ſiderable conſequence in other parts of Italy. Ia or- 
der to detach Octavio Farneſe, duke of Parma, from 
the French intereſt, Philip reſtored to him the city of 
Placentia and its territory, which had been ſeized by 
Charles V. and he granted to Coſmo de Medici the 
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inveſtiture of Sienna, as an equivalent for the ſums due 


8 15 him. By theſe treaties, the balance of power among 


the Italian ſtates was poiſed with more equality, and 
rendered leſs variable than it had been ſince it received 
the fri violeat ſhock from the invaſion of Charles VIII. 
and Italy henceforth ceaſed to be the theatre on which 
the monarchs of Spain, France, and Germany, con- 
tended for fame and dominion. Their hoftilities, ex- 
cited by new objects, ſtained other regions of Europe 
with blood, and made other ſtates feel, in their turn, 
140 the miſeries of war. ; 8 
ke French The duke of Guiſe, who left Rome the ſame day 
ic cefful that his adverſary the duke of Alva made his humili- 
n the LOW ating ſubmiſſion to the pope, was received in- France 
buntes. 4 the guardian-angel of the kingdom. He was ap- 
| pointed lieutenant- general in chief, with a juriſdiction 
almoſt unlimited; and, eager to juſtify the extraordi- 
vary confidence which the king had repoſed in him, 
as well as to perform ſomething ſuitable to the high 
expectations of his countrymen, he undertook, in win- 
ter, the ſiege of Calais. Having taken that place, he 
next inveſted Thionville in the duchy of Luxembourg, 
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trigues conſpired with theſe public and avowed mo- Spain, 
tives to haſten the negociation, and the abbey of Cer- 
camp was fixed on as the place of congreſs. 3 
While Philip and Henry were making theſe advan- 
ces towards a treaty which reſtored tranquillity to Eu- 
rope, Charles V. whoſe ambition had ſo long diſturbed 
it, but who bad been for ſome time dead to the world, | as 
ended his days in the monaftery of St Juſtus in Eſtre Heath of 
madura, which he had choſen as the place of his re- Charles V. 
treat, as is particularly related under the article 
CnarLEs V. | | 
After the death of Charles, the kingdom of Spain 
ſoon loſt great part of its conſequence, Though 
Charles had uſed all his intereft to get his ſon Philip 
elected emperor of Germany, he had been totally dil- 
appointed; and thus the grandeur of Philip II. never 
equalled that of his father. His dominions were alſo 
conſiderably abridged by his tyrannical behaviour in x4; 
the Netherlands. In conſequence of this, the United Revolt of 
Provinces revolted ; and after a long and bloody war _ cm 
obtained their liberty *. In this quarrel Elizabeth of- 9:57... 


* Gee Uni 
England took part againſt Philip, which brought on 3 


one of the ſtrongeſt towns on the frantiers of the Ne. a war with Spain. The your loſſes he ſuſtained in 


therlands ; aud forced it to capitulate, after a fiege of 
three weeks. But the advantages on this quarter 
were more than balanced by an event which happened 
in another part of the Low Countries. The mareſchal 
de Termes governor of Calais, who had penetrated in- 
to Flanders and taken Dunkirk, was totally routed 
near Gravelines, and taken priſoner by count Egmont. 
This diſaſter obliged the duke of Guiſe to relinquiſh 
all his other ſchemes, and haſten towards the frontiers 
of Picardy, that he might there oppoſe the progreſs of 
the enemy. 

The eyes of all France were now turned towards the 
duke of Guiſe, as the only general on whoſe arms 
victory always attended, and in whoſe conduct as well 
as good fortune they could confide in every danger. 

3 His ſtrength was nearly equal to the duke of Savoy's, 
00 each commanding about 40, ooo men. They encamped 
at the diſtance of a few leagues from one another; and 

the French and Spaniſh monarchs having joined their 
reſpective armies, it was expected that, aſter the vi- 

ciſſitudes of war, a decifive battle would at laſt deter- 

mine which of the rivals ſhould take the aſcendant for 

the future in the affairs of Europe. But both mo- 

narchs, as if by agreement, ſtood on the defenſive; 

neither of them diſcovering any inclination, though 

each had it in his power, to reſt the deciſion of a point 

14 Of ſuch importance on the ifſue of a fingle battle. 

Peace con- During this ſtate of inaction, peace began to be 
Ended be- mentioned in each camp, and both Henry and Philip 

| Mang e diſcovered an equal diſpoſition to liſten to any overture 
Philip. that tended to re-eſtabliſh it. The private inclinations 
of both kings concurred with their political intereſts 
and the wiſhes of their people. Philip languiſhed to 
return to Spain, the place of his nativity ; and peace 
only could enable him, either with decency or ſafety, 
to quit the Low Countries. Henry was now deſirous 
of being freed from the avocations of war, that he 
might have leiſure to turn the whole force of his go- 
vernment towards ſuppreſſing the opinions of the re- 
formers, which were ſpreading with ſuch rapidity in 
Paris and the other great towns, that they began to 
* 3 to the eſtabliſned church. Court - in- 
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theſe wars exhauſted the kingdom both of men and 
money, nowithſtanding the great ſums imported from 
America. Indeed, the diſcovery and conquelt of that 
country hath much impoveriſhed, inſtead of enriching, 
Spain; for thus the inhabitants have been rendered 
lazy and averſe from every kind of manufacture or 
traffic, which only can be a durable ſource of riches ,,, 
and ftrength to any nation. The ruin of the kingdom Expulſioa 
in this reſpect, however, was completed by Philip III. of the 
who, at the inſtigation of the inquifition, and by the _— and 
advice of his prime miniſter the duke of Lerma, ex- 8 
pelled from the kingdom all the Moreſcoes or Moors, Spain. 
deſcendents of the ancient conquerors of Spain. Thirty | 
days only were allowed them to prepare for their de- 
parture, and it was death to remain beyond that time. 
The reaſon for this barbarous decree was, that theſe 
people were {till Mahometans in their hearts, though 
they conformed externally to the rites of Chriſtianity, 
and thus might corrupt the true faith. The Moreſ- 
coes, however, choſe themſelves a king, and attempt- 


ed to oppole the royal mandate; but, being almoſt 


entirely unprovided with arms, they were ſoon obliged 

to ſubmit, and all baniſhed the kingdom. By this 

violent and impolitic meaſure, Spain loft almoſt a 

million of induſtrious inhabitants; and as the kingdom 

was already depopulated by bloody wars, by repeated 

emigrations to America, and enervated by luxury, it 

now ſunk into a ſtate of languor from whence it has 

never recovered. | | | 145 
In conſequence of this languor and the mal-admi- Revolt of 

nitration of the Spaniſh governors, Portugal, which Portugal, 

had been reduced by Philip II. revolted, and has ever << 

ſince been an independent kingdom f. However, the f See Por- 


memory of what Spain once was, remained for a con- 4,0. ne 18. 


ſiderabſe time, and the power of that kingdom long 
continued to be feared after it had ceaſed to be Werte 

In the time of queen Anne, à Britiſh army was ſeen for 

the firſt time in Spain, in order to ſupport Charles of Au- 

ſtria againſt Philip the grandſon of Louis XIV. The i}l 
ſucceſs of that attempt is related under the article Bar Aix 

no 353 —359; and thus the crown of Spain fell to a 
branch of the hooſe of Bourbon, ia conſequence of 
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Spain. which the courts of France and Spain have ever fince 
| acted in concert. Their wars with Bz1Tain are related 
1 under that article, n“ 398. et ſeq; and theſe, with a late 
| unſucceſsful attempt on Algiers, conſtitute the moſt 
| important part of the Spaniſh hiſtory to the preſent 

| time. | 
Air = cli- The air of Spain, during the months of June, July, 
mate of and Auguſt, is exceſhvely hot in the day-time ; but the 
Spain. reſt of the year it is pleaſant and temperate. Even 
during the above months it 1s very cool in the ſhade ; 
and ſo cold in the night, that it makes a traveller ſhi- 
ver; and in the day-time the violent heat continues 
only for about four or five hours. In the north, on 
the mountains, and near the ſea-coaſt, the air is much 
leſs ſultry in ſummer than in the ſouth, eſpecially in 
the lower parts of the country, and at a diſtance from 
the ſea, It ſeldom rains here, except about tbe equi- 
noxes : the froſts are very gentle towards. the ſouth 
but on the mountains in the north and north-eaſt, the 

147 air is very ſharp in winter, N 

Soil and Though there are ſome ſandy barren deſarts in the 
Produce. ſouth, and many barren mountains in the north, yet 
in the greater part of the country, particularly in the 
valleys and plains, the ſoil is good, producing a great 
variety of rich wines, oil, and fruits; ſuch as oranges, 
lemons, prunes, citrons, almonds, raifins, dates, figs, 
cheſnuts, pomegranates, capers, pears, and peaches 
but not a ſufficiency of grain, which is chiefly owing 
to the neglect of tillage. Wheat and barley are the 
moſt common grain; the former of which is ſaid by 
ſome to be the beſt in Europe. There is not much flax, 
hemp, oats, or hay, in Spain: but there is plenty of ho- 
ney, ſalt, fine wool, filk, and cotton; and, in ſome 
places, of rice and ſugar-canes. Here alſo are abun- 
dance of mules, and, in ſome provinces, of horſes, to- 


— 


mois and other goats, but few horned cattle. Wolves 
are almoſt the only wild beaſts in the country. The 
herb kali, which is uſed in making ſalt, ſoap, and 
glaſs, grows in great plenty on the ſea-ſhore.. The 
wild bulls,. uſed in their bull- fights, are bred in An- 
deluſia, Phe ſeas about Spain are well ſtored with 
| | fiſh; among which is the anchovy, in. the Mediterra- 
| nean. We may gueſs at the number of ſheep here by 
1 that of the ſhepherds, which is ſaid to be about forty 
I | thouſand. The ſheep that bear the fine wool move 
regularly, every ſummer, from ſouth to north, along 

the mountains, which yield a great variety of ſweet- 

herbs and plants, and return again towards winter. 

| During this progreſs, large quantities of ſalt are di- 
2 ſtributed among them, and all poſſible care is taken 

5 both of their health and fleeces. | 

Mountains, The chief mountains are the Pyrenees, which ſtretch 
minerals, from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic Ocean, but 
Kc. not in a direct line, for near 200 miles: their breadth 
is, in ſome places, not leſs than 80. That called the 

Pic de Midi is of a prodigious height. Over theſe 


mountains there are only about five paſſages out of 


Spain into France, and theſe alſo narrow; even the 

valleys between the mountains are covered with thick 

, and lofty woods.. The other chains in Spain are the 
Sierra d*Occa, Sierra Molino, Sierra Moreno, and 

Sierra Novada or the ſnowy mountains. Near Gib- 

raltar, oppoſite to Mount Abyla in Africa, ſtands the 

celebrated Mount Calpe: theſe were. anciently called 
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Hercules pillars. The mountains yield great quan: pay; 
tities of timber for ſhipping, which are conveyed by — 


gether with deer, wild-fowl, and other game, cha- 


. 


the Ebro and other rivers to the Mediterranean. Ac. 
cording to the ancient and modern writers, they abound 
alſo with gold, filver, iron, lead, tin, cinnabar, quick. 
filver, alum, vitriol, copperas, lapis calaminaris, &c. 
beſides gems, and mineral waters both hot and cold. 


The gold and ſilver mines are not worked at preſent, 
but thoſe of iron are. The negle& of the former is 


owing partly to the indolence of the Spaniards, and 


partly to the gold and filver imported from Ameriea. 
Beſides the rivers Minho, Douro, Tagus, Monda, 
Lima, and Guadiana, mentioned in Portugal, but 
which have their ſources in Spain, the moſt conſider- 
able are the Ebro, Olim Iberus, Guadalavier or Tu- 
rio, Guadalquiver, Olim Perea Bœtis and 'Tarteſſus,, 


Segura, and Zucar._ 
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The Spaniards are jealous Romaniſts. Nowhere Religion 


is there, more pomp, farce, and parade,, in»what re- 
gards religion; and no where leſs true. Qhriftianity, 
Their zeal and their ſuperſtition exceed that of a 

other Roman-Catholic country, unleſs perhaps we 


ſhould except Portugal. | Nowhere: did the inquiſition 
reign with greater terror; there being no ſubject who 


was not liable to be proſecuted by the by oe, as 
it is called; however, the powers of that tribunal are 
now preatly diminiſhed even in Spain. There are 
eight archbiſnhops in Spain, ſeven in America, and one 
in Afia, at Manilla; each of which has his ſuffragan 
b.ſhups. The archbiſhop of Toledo is primate, chan- 


cellor of Caſtile, and, by virtue of his office, privy- 
counſellor. He is ſaid to have a revenue of 100,000}, 


Sterling per aunum, or more. The king nominates all 
archbiſhops and biſhops; and, ſince 1753, all ſmall 
benefices are. alſo in his gift. He has alſo lately ob- 
tained a power to tax eccleſiaſtical poſſeſſions, accor- 
ding to his pleaſure and the exigency of affairs. 
Though the reſt of the nation is poor, the clergy are 
immenſely rich, and their revenues of all kinds ama- 
zingly great. Moſt of the towns and eftates belong 
to them, and are exempt from all public burdens ; yet 
their avarice is inſatiable, eſpecially that of the Men- 
dicant friars, though they profeſs poverty. Their 


commerce, which is free from all duties and impoſts, 


is alſo a rich fund to them. Though the Spaniards 
are naturally men of wit and an elevated genius, yet 


little progreſs in the ſciences is to be expected from 


them, while the clergy uſe their atmoſt efforts to keep 
them in ignorance, branding all literary reſearches 
with the name of hereſy, and inveighing againſt the 


ſeats of the muſes, as the ſchools of hell, where the 


devil teaches ſorcery. There are 22 univerſities, and 


ſeveral academies, in Spain ; but ſo conftituted, and 


under ſuch reſtrictions, that they can never attain to 
any meaſure of true learning. There are few print- 
ing-houſes in Spain, and moſt of the books in that 
language are publiſhed in other.countries, 


manufaQtures, and handicrafts, is performed by the 
French, eſpecially in the two Caſtiles and the midland 
provinces, the natives being either too lazy or too 
proud to ſtoop to ſuch employments. By theſe means, 
the French uſually return with large. fortunes to their 


ol 


In regard to trade and manufaQures, the Spaniards Trade 1 
are far from making ſuch a figure as might be expeQ- 2 
ed. Moſt of the laborious work in. their huſbandry, “ 


$pain, | 


9 1 
in. 
* 


pain. 
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own country. The chief manufactures of Spain are 
thoſe of filk, wool, iron, copper, and other hard- 
wares ; but theſe fall far ſhort of the flouriſhing con- 
dition they might be brought to: hence a great part 
of the treaſures of America go to the foreign merch - 
ants, who ſupply them with goods for that part of the 


world. However, it is certain, that Spain, ſince it 


hath had princes of the houfe of Bourbon upon the 
throne, hath improved its revenues, . increaſed its for- 
ces by ſea and land, and applied itſelf more than it 
did before to manufaQures and huſbandry ; havin 

ſhaken off, in ſome meaſure, that idle indolent diſpo- 
ſition which rendered it ſo contemptible in the eyes of 
other nations; but it will be a Jong time before they 
will be able to ſupply the wants of their own country, 
and thoſe of America, in any great degree. Spain 
is extremely well ſituated for trade: but moſt of its 
produce is exported by foreigners, except what 1s car- 
ried to the Indies; and even with regard to that trade, 


| they are little better than factors to the Engliſh, 


Populous. 


French, Dutch, and Italians. Smuggling, which 
was formerly carried to a great height, is now in a 
great meaſure ſuppreſſed. Since the year 1750, the 


exportation of Glver hath been allowed on the payment 


of 3 per cent. From 1735 almoſt to 1756, the flotas 
and galleons were diſcontinued, and the trade to A- 
merica carried on in regiſter - ſhips, which any mer- 
chant might ſend, on permiſſion obtained from the 
council of the Indies: but then the flotas and galleons 
were reſtored. The Aſſogue ſhips are two veſſels which 
carry quickſilver on the king's account to Vera Cruz. 
There is a company which has an exclufive grant for 


trading to the Caraccas; and another for trading to 
Porto Rico, the Bay of Honduras, the province of 
Guatimala and Hiſpaniola ; but the Spaniſh part of 


the laſt, it is ſaid, hath been lately ceded to the 
French. One ſhip, and ſometimes two, ſails annually 
from Manilla, in the iſland of Luconia, one of the 
Philippines, for Acapulco, in Mexico: her cargo, 
which belongs to the convents, conſiſts of the princi- 


pal commodities of that part of the world; but the 
return from Acapulco is, for the moſt part, made in 


money, and amounts to a vaſt ſum, as appeared from 
the treaſure found on board the Acapulco ſhip taken 
by Lord Anſon. In return for the manufaQures ſent 
to America, the Spaniards receive gold, filver, co- 


chineal, indigo, the cocoa or chocolate nut, logwood 


and other dyeing woods, ſugar, tobacco, ſnuff, and 
other productions of that part of the world; ſupplying 
molt part of Europe and Aſia with the filver they 
bring from thence in their galleons. In the time of 
the Moors and Goths, this kingdom was exceedingly 
It is ſaid to have then contained between 
twenty and thirty millions; whereas now it does not 


contain above ſeven or eight: and this, among other 


cauſes, is owing to the pride and lazineſs of the inha- 
bitants, want of manufaQures and good regulations, 
neglect of the mines and agriculture, the expulſion of 


the Moors, the peopling of America, heavy taxes, 


the great number of convents, exceſfive venery, and 
the conſequent infecundity of both ſexes. Their de- 
bauchery and ſterility are partly occaſioned by their 
way of living; for they make great uſe of ſpices, and 
drink a great deal of chocolate, and ſtrong wine mixed 


with brandy. The cauſes aſſigned for the want of 
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people in Spain will account, in ſome meaſure, for its Spain. 


poverty; notwithſtanding it is computed that it re- 
ceives one year with another, ſetting aſide other ſums, 
above twenty-ſix millions of pieces of eight, in regi- 
ſtered gold and filver. As moſt of the manufactures 
that are ſent to America are furniſhed by Britain, 


France, Italy, and Holland, ſo a great part of the 


treaſure brought home by the galleons is paid to the 
merchants of thoſe nations. 


The conſtitution of Spain is at preſent an abſolute 838 


hereditary monarchy, where the females inherit in de- tion and go- 
The king, in his title, envme- vernment. 
rates moſt of the provinces and particular parts of the 


fault of the males. 


dominions he has been or is poſſeſſed of. In ſpeak- 


ing of him, he is commonly called his Catholic Maje- 


H, or the Catholic King. The bereditary prince is 
commonly ſtyled Prince of Aſturias, and the other 
royal children Infant. The kings of Spain are never 
crowned ; they ſeem to have a power to diſpoſe of 
the crown to what branch of the royal family they 
pleaſe. For the adminiſtration of the governmeat 
and of juſtice, bere are ſeveral councils and tribunals ; 
as the junto or cabinet-council, the privy- council, 
the council of war, the council of Caſtile, the council 


of the inquiſition, the council of the Indies, the ſeven 


courts of royal audiences, &c. Since the beginning 
of the 19th century, and the reign of Philip III. the 
cortes, or parliaments of this kingdom, have been 
diſcontinued. The higher nobility here conſiſt of 
counts, marquifles, and dukes. The grandees, who 


have precedence of all others, next the king and prin-. 


ces of the blood, are named out of theſe. They have 
the privilege of being covered in the king's preſence, 
who ſtyles them in his letters ///uſtrious ; and in ſpeak- 
ing to them or of them, their Eminences but there 
are others beſide the grandees who are covered in the 
king's preſence; as cardinals, nuncios, archbiſhops, 
the grand prior of Caſtile and the grand prior of 
Malta, the generals of the orders of St Dominic and 
St Francis, ambaſſadors of crowned heads, the knights 
of the golden-fleece, and of the three military orders 
of St James, Calatrava, and Alcantara, when the king 
aſſiſts at their reſpective chapters in quality of grand- 
maſter. No grandee can be apprehended for any 
crime but by the expreſs order of the king ; and they 
have many other privileges befides theſe. The infe- 
rior nobility ſtyle themſelves Cavalleros and 77idalgos, 
Of the orders in Spain, that of the golden fleece 1s 


the kings of Spain and the houſe of Auſtria, The 
order of St Jago de Compoſtella was in Rtituted in the 
year 1175 by Ferdinand II. king of Leon, The or- 
der of Calatrava was founded by Sancho III. of Ca- 
ſtile. The order of Alcantara owes its inftitution to 
Ferdinand II. king of Leon. The three laſt orders 
have large commanderies or eſtates annexed to them. 
The matters of them were once ſo powerful, that they 
diſputed the king's authority over them; whereupon 
the king procured thoſe maſterſhips to be conferred 
on himfelt by the Pope, that they might no longer 
aſſume an independency of the ſtate, The knights of 
theſe three orders are eſteemed noblemen. 

In the laſt century, the revenues of Spain amounted 
to 32 or 33 millions of livres; but afterwards they 
; 1 ET] wcre 


the principal; which was inſtituted in 1430 by Philip Se un bp 
the Good duke of Burgundy, and is common now to knighthood 
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were ſo teduced, that they did not exceed ſeven or 


Spanheim, eight millions. At preſent, the revenues of the crown 
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Language. 


con, which is little underſtood in the others. 


in adverſity, and loyalty. They are al 
to their word, great enemies to lying, and ſo nice and 


ariſing in Spain are computed at five millions Sterling 
per annum, beſides what ariſes from America. The 
ſilver mines there are inexhauſtible; and of the pro- 
duce of theſe a fifth belongs to the king. The taxes 
in Spain are numerous and heavy. The land- forces, 
in time of peace, are computed at about 80,000 ; and 
in time of war, muſt be much more numerous. Their 
navy at preſent cannot be aſcertained. 


The language of this country, eſpecially that ſpo- 


ken in Caftile, which is by far the pureſt, approaches 
the neareſt to the Latin of any language in Europe, 


mixed with Arabic words and terminations introdu- 


ced by the Moors. In ſome provinces, the vulgar 
tongue is a dialeQ of the old French, or _ _ 

n Biſ- 
cay, the language is ſaid to be a dialect of the Gothic 
or Celtic, and to have ſome analogy with the Welch 
and Iriſh. As to what regards the character of the 
Spaniards, they do not want either an inclination or 


capacity for the ſciences 5 but have hardly an oppor- - 


tunity of acquiring any true learning or knowledge, at 
leaſt in their ſchools and univerſities. They are ad- 
mired for their ſecrecy, conſtancy, gravity, patience 
ſaid to be true 


jealous in point of honour, that they will ſtick at nothing 
to wipe off any ſtain that is caſt upon it. Among their 
vices and defects are reckoned their pride and con- 
tempt of foreigners, their indolence, lazineſs, luſt, 
bigotry, and credulity in believing the feigned mi- 
racles and legends of their monks. They are alſo ſaid 
to be extremely paſſionate, jealous, and vindiRive z 
and are noted, above any other European nation, for 
their contempt of and averſion to agriculture, arts, 
and manvfactures. . 
New Spain. See Mexico. 8 
SPAN, a meaſure taken from the ſpace between 
the thumb and the tip of the little finger when both 
are ftretched out. The ſpan is eſtimated at three 
hand's breadths or nine inches, 
 SPANHEIM (Ezekiel), a moſt learned writer in 
the 17th century, was born at Geneva in 1629; and 
in 1642 went to Leyden to ſtudy. Here he diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf to great advantage ; and, his reputa- 
tion ſpreading, Charles Lewis eleQor palatine ſent 
for bim to be tutor to his only ſon. This taſk our 
author diſcharged to the entire ſatisfaction of the 
elector; by whom he was alſo employed in divers ne- 
gociations at foreign courts. Heafterward entered into 


the ſervice of the eleQor of Brandenbourg, who, in 


1680, ſent him envoy-cxtraordinary to the court of 
France, and ſoon after made bim a miniſter of ſtate. 
After the peace of Ryſwic, he was again ſent on an 
embaſſy to France, where he continued from the year 
1697 to 1702. The elector of Brandenbourg having 
during that interval aſſumed the title of Ang of Pruſſia, 
conferred on him the title and dignity of a baron. 
In 1702, he left France; and went ambaſſador to Eng- 
land, where he had been ſeveral times. Here he 
died in 1710, aged 81 years. It is ſurpriſing, that 


in diſcharging the duties of a public miniſter with ſo 


much exactneſs, and amidſt ſo many different journeys, 


he could find time. enough to write the ſeveral books 
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about 870 B. C. See the article Lycurcus. 
After his death, the firſt material tranſaction which Lycurgu, 
we find mentioned in the Spartan hiſtory is the Meſ- 
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publiſhed by bim. It may be ſaid of him, that he 
acquitted himfelf in his negociat ions like a perſon who 


had nothing elſe in his thoughts ; and that he wrote Spatts 
like a man who had ſpent his whole time in his ſtudy. 


The principal of his works are, 1. De præſtantia 
et uſu numiſmatum antiquorum; the beft edition of 
which is in two volumes folio, 2. Several letters 
or diſſertations on ſcarce and curious medals. 3. A 


preface and notes to the edition of the Emperor Ju- 


lian's works, printed at Leipſic in 1696, folio. 
_ SPANIEL, in zoology. See Canis. , | 
SPAR, in natural hiſtory, a claſs of foſſils not in- 
flammable nor ſoluble in water: when pure, it is 
pellucid, and colourleſs; emulating the appearance 
of eryſtal, but PREY its diſtinguiſhing charae- 
teriſtics; compoſed of plane and equable plates; not 
flexile nor elaſtic; not giving bre with ſteel ; readily 
calcining in a ſmall fire; fermenting violently with 
acids, and totally ſoluble in them. —The ſpars in ge- 
neral are found in the fiſſures of ſtones, and about 


Spuich part. C 


mines. Vaſt quantities are found in the German 


mines, and in thoſe of Derbyſhire in England. 

S8PARROW, in ornithology. See FaIxG1LIA. 

. SPARROW-HAWK, in ornithology. See Falco. 
SPARTA, or Lacepzmnox, the capital of the 

country of Laconia in Greece, an ancient and moſt 

renowned (tate, the inhabitants of which have been 


in all ages celebrated for their military and other vir- 
tues. The hiſtory of Sparta for many ages is entirely The bio 


fabulous ; and the authentic accounts commence only * 
bulous till 
the time of 


with the celebrated lawgiver Lycurgus, who flouriſhed 


ſenian war, which commenced in the year 752 B. C. 
and ended in the total reduQion of the Meſſenian ter · 
ritory, as related under the article MessENIA. Dus» 


ring this period, according to ſome authors, a great 


change took place in the government of Sparta. This 


was the creation of the ephori, which is aſcribed to one of 


the kings named Theopompus. This man perceiving that 
there was a neceſſity for leaving magiſtrates to execute 


the laws, when the kings were obliged to be in the 
field, appointed the magiſtrates above-mentioned, who 


afterwards made ſo great a figure in the ſtate. See 
ErHori. One great privilege of the ephori was, that 
they did not rife up at the preſence of the kinge, as 
all other magiſtrates did: another was, that if the 
kings offended againſt the laws, the ephori took cog- 
niſance of the offence, and inflicted a ſuitable puniſh- 


ment. From the firſt election of the ephori, the year 


was denominated, as at Athens, from the firſt of the 
archons. | : 1 Ns 
The conqueſt of Meſſenia gave Sparta the ſuperio- 


rity over the reſt of the ſtates, excepting only that of 
Athens, which for a long time continued to be a very 
troubleſome rival ; but the conteſts between theſe two 


rival ſtates bave been fo fully related under the article 
Arrica, that nothing more is requiſite to be added 
in this place.—In the time of the Perſian war, Leo- 


againſt the Perſians, Goo. foot were put under the 


: 


Leonidas 
. 8 a 4. ; . bag: a undertakes 
nidas the Spartan king diſtinguiſhed himſelf in ſuch a defend 

manner, as to become the admiration not only of that the ſtraight 
but of every ſucceeding age. It being reſolved in 2 of Thee, 


general council to defend the ſtraits of Thermopylz be | 
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command of Leonidas; of whom, however, only 300 


pull were Spartans. Leonidas did not think it practicable 


to defend the paſs againſt ſuch multitudes as the Per- 
fan king commanded ; and therefore privately told 
his friends, that his defign was to devote himſelf to 


death for his country. | moody 
Xerxes advancing near the ſtraights was ſtrangely 


pute his paſſage ; for he had always flattered himſelf 
that on his approach they would betake themſelves 
to flight, and not attempt to oppoſe his innumerable 
forces. However, Xerxes, entertaining ftill ſome hopes 
of their flight, waited four days without undertaking 
any thing, on purpoſe to give them time to retreat. 
During this time, he uſed bis utmoſt endeavours to 


maſter of all Greece if he would come over to his in- 
tereſt. His offers being rejected with contempt and 
indignation, the king ordered him by an herald to 
deliver up bis arms. Leonidas, in a ſtyle and with a 
ſpirit truly laconical, anſwered, “Come thyſelf, and 
take them.“ MXerxes, at this reply, tranſported with 
rage, commanded the Medes and Ciſſians to march 
; apainft them, take them all alive, and bring them 
ePer- to him in fetters. The Medes, not able to ftand the 
w repul- ſhock of the Greeks, ſoon betook themſelves to 
wth flight; and in their room Hydarnes was ordered to 
advance with that body which was called /mmortal, 
and conſiſted of io,; oo choſen men: but when theſe 
came to cloſe with the Greeks, they ſucceeded no bet- 
ter than the Medes and Ciſſians, being obliged to 
retire with great ſlaugbter. The next day the Per- 
ſians, reflect ing on the ſmall number of their enemies, 
and ſuppoſing fo many of them to be wounded that 
they could not poſſibly maintain a ſecond fight, reſol - 
ved to make another attempt; but could not by any 


they were themſelves put to 8 ſhameful flight. 


a manner fo extraordinary, that Xerxes is ſaid to have 

three times leaped from his throne, apprehending the 

entire deſt ruction of his ay: | 
Xerxes having loſt all hopes of forcing his-way thro? 


jars extremely perplexed and doubtful what meaſures he 
1a4zy ſhould take in this poſture of affairs; when one Epi- 
he hill altes, in expectation of a great reward, came to him, 
Gre and diſcovered a ſecret paſſage to the top of the hill 
which overlooked and commanded the Spartan forces. 
The king immediately ordered Hydarnes thither with 
his (cle body of 10,000 Perſians; who marching all 
nipht, arrived at break of day, and poſſeſſed themſelves 
of that advantageous poſt, The Phoczans, who de- 
fended this paſs, being overpowered by. the enemy's 
numbers, retired with precipitation to the very top of 


darnes neglecting to purſue them, marched down the 


tack thoſe who defended the ſtraights in the rear. 

eonidas being now appriſed that it was impoſſible to 
bear up againſt the enemy, obliged the reſt of his al- 
lies to retire: but he ſtaid himſelf, with the Theſpians, 

hebans, and 300 Lacedæmonians, all reſolved to die 
with their leader; who being told by the oracle, that 
euher Sparta ſhould be deſtroyed or the king loſe his 
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ſorpriſed to find that the Greeks were reſolved to diſ- 


gain and corrupt Leonidas, promiſing to make him 


efforts make the Greeks give way: on the contrary, 
The 


valour of the Greeks exerted itſelf on this oceaſion in 


troops that were determined to conquer or die, was 


the mountain, prepared to die gallantly. But Hy- 


mountain with all poſſible expedition, in order to at- 


life, determined without the leaſt heſitation to ſacrifice Sparte. 
himſelf for his country. The Thebans indeed remain L 


ed againſt their inclination, being detained by Leoni- 


das as hoſtages ; for they were ſuſpected to favour the 

Perſians. The Theſpians, with their leader Demo- 

philus, could not by any means be prevailed upon to 

abandon Leonidas and the Spartans. The avgur Me- 

giſtias, who had foretold the event of this enterpriſe, 

being preſſed by Leonidas to retire, ſent home his only 

ſon; but remained himſelf, and died by Leonidas, Thoſe 

who Raid did not feed themſelves with any hopes of con- 

quering or eſcaping, but looked upon Thermopylæ as 

their graves; and when Leonidas, exhorting them to 

take ſome nouriſhment, ſaid, that they ſhould all ſup 

together with Pluto, with one accord they ſet up a 

ſhout of joy, as if they had been invited to a banquet. 
Xerxes, after pouring out a libation at the riſing of 

the ſun, began to move with the whole body of his 

army, as he had been adviſed by Epialtes. Upon _. 

their approach, Leonidas advanced to the brozdeſt Leonidas 

part of the paſſage, and fell upon the enemy with ſuch killed with 

undaunted courage and reſolution, that the Perſian of. all his men- 

ficers were obliged to ſtand behind the diviſions they 

commanded, in order to prevent the flight of their 

men. Great numbers of the enemy falling into the 

ſea, were drowned ; others were trampled under foot 

by their own men, and a great many killed by the 

Greeks ; who, knowing they could not. avoid death 

upon the arrival of thoſe who were advancing to fall 

upon their rear, exerted their utmoſt efforts. In 

this action fell the brave Leonidas; which Abro- 

comes and Hyperanthes, two of the brothers 'of 


Xerxes, obſerving, advanced with great reſolution ta 


ſeize his body, and carry it in triumph to Xerxes. 


But the Lacedæmonians, more eager to defend it than 


their own lives, repulſed the enemy four times, killed 
both the brothers of Kerxes, with many other command- 
ers of diſt inction, and reſcued the body of their belo- 
ved general out of the enemy's bands. But in the mean 
time, the army that was led by the treacherous Epial- 
tes, advancing to attack their rear, they retired to the 
narroweſt place of the paſſage, and drawing all toge- 
ther except the 'Thebans, poſted themſelves on a riſing 
ground. In this place they made head againft the. 


Perſians, who poured in upon them on all fides, till 


at length, not vanquiſhed, but oppreſſed and over- 
whelmed by numbers, they all fell, except one who 
eſcaped to Sparta, where he was treated as a coward. 
and traitor to his country; but afterwards made a glo- 

rious reparation in the battle of Platza, where he di- 

ſtinguiſhed himſelf in an extraordinary manner. Some 
time after, a magnificent monument was erected at 
Thermopylæ, in honour of thoſe brave defenders of 
Greece, with two inſcriptions ; the one general, and 
relating to all thoſe who died on this occaſion, im- 
porting, that the Greeks of Peloponneſus, to the 

number only of 4000, made head againſt the Perſian 


army, conſiſting of 3,000,000. The other related to 


the Spartans in particular, and was compoſed by the 
poet Simonides, to this purport: © Go, paſlenggr,. 
and acquaint the Spartans that we died bere in obedi- 
ence to their juſt commands.” At thoſe tombs a fu- 


neral oration was yearly pronounced in honour of the 


dead heroes, and public games performed with great 


ſolemnity, wherein none but the — _ | 
| el». 
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A dreadful 
earthquake 
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Sparta, Theſpians had any ſhare, to ſhow that they alone were 


concerned in the glorious defence of Thermopylæ. 
At the end of the 77th Olympiad, a moſt dreadful 
earthquake happened at Sparta, in which, according 


in Sparta, to Diodorus, 20,000 perſons loſt their lives; and Plu- 


— 


Wir with 


tarch tells us, that only five houſes were left ſtanding 
in the whole city. On this occafion the Helotes or 
ſlaves, whom the Spartans had all along treated with 
the utmoſt cruelty, attempted to revenge themſelves 
by taking up arms, and marching directly to the ruins 
of the city, in hopes of cutting off at once thoſe 
who had eſcaped from the earthquake, But in this 
they were prevented by the prudence of the Spartan 
king Archidamus; for he, obſerving that the citizens 
were more defirous of preſerving their effects than 
taking care of their own lives, caufed an alarm to be 


ſounded, as if he had known that an enemy was at 


hand. On this the citizens armed themſelves in haſte 
with ſuch weapons 2s they could come at; and having 
marched alittle way from the city, met the Helotes, 
The latter, 


whom they ſoon compelled to retire. 
however, knowing that they had now no mercy to ex- 


che Helotes. pe& from thoſe who had already treated them with 
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tioned. 


fuch cruelty, reſolved to defend themſelves to the laſt. 
Having therefore ſeized a ſea-port town in Meſſenia, 
they from thence made ſuch incurſions into the Spar- 
tan territories, that they compelled thoſe imperious 
maſters to aſk aſſiſtance from the Athenians. 
-was immediately granted ; but when the Spartans ſaw 
that the ſkill of the Athenians in beſieging towns was 


This 


much greater than their own, they became jealous, 
and diſmiſſed their allies, telling them, that they had 
now no farther occaſion for their ſervices. On this the 


Athenians left them in diſguft ; and as the Helotes 
and Meſſenians did not chooſe to come to an engage- 


ment with a Spartan hrmy in the field, but took ſnel- 
ter in their fortified places, the war was protracted to 
ten years and upwards. At laſt the Helotes were re- 
duced to their former miſery; and the Meſſenians were 
obliged to leave Peloponneſus, on pain of being made 
flaves alſo. Theſe poor people were then received by 
the Athenians, who granted them Naupactus for their 
reſidence, and afterwards brought them back to a part 
of their own country, from whence in the courſe of 
the Peloponneſian war they had driven the Spartans, 
In the year 431 B. C. the Peloponneſian war com- 
menced ; of which a full account has been given un- 
der the article ATTica, ne 108—165, It ended moſt 
unfortunately for the Athenians; their city being taken 
and diſmantled, as related in the article above men- 
Thus were the Spartans raiſed to the higheſt 
pitch of glory; and, in the reign of Ageſilaus, they 
ſeemed to be on the point of ſubverting the Perſian 


empire, as related under the article PERSIA, no 30. 
But here their good fortune and their views of em- 


pire were ſuddenly checked. Ageſilaus had carried 
on the war in Aſia with the greateſt ſucceſs ; and as he 
would hearken to no terms of accommodation, a Per- 
ſian governor named Tithrauſtes, having firſt attempt- 
ed in vain to bribe the king, diſpatched Timocrates 
the Rhodian with 50 talents into Greece, in order to 
try whether he could there meet with any perſons leſs 
incorruptible than the Spartan monarch.” This agent 
found many who inclined to accept his offers; parti- 


cularly in Thebes, Corinth, and Argos. By diſtribu- 
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ting the money in a proper manner, he inflamed 
inhabitants of theſe three cities againſt the Spartans; 
and of all others the Thebans came into his terms with 
the greateſt readinefs. They ſaw that their antago- 
niſts would not of their own accord break with an 
of the ſtates of Greece, und did not chooſe to begin 
the war themſelves, becauſe the chiefs of the Pertian 
faction were unwilling to be accountable for the event. 
For this reaſon they perſuaded the Locrians to invade 
a ſmall diſtrict which lay in diſpute betwixt the Pho- 
cians and themſelves. On this the Phocians invaded 
Locris; the Locrians applied to the Thebans, and 


the Spurt 
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the Phocians to the Spartans. The latter were glad 


of an opportunity of breaking with the Thebans; but 
met with a much warmer reception than they expect. 
ed. Their old general Lyſander, who had reduced 
Athens, was defeated and killed, with the loſs of 1000 
men: on which diſaſter Ageſilaus was recalled, and 
obliged to relinquiſh all hopes of conquering the Per. 
ſians. His return changed the fortune of the war ſo 
much, that all the ſtates began to grow weary of a conteſt 


from which nobody derived any advantage except the 


king of Perſia, In a ſhort time a treaty was conclu- 


ded, known in hiſtory by the name of the peace of Pee 
 Antaleidas. The terms of this treaty were highly dif. Antiltdn 
_ advantageous and diſhononrable to the Greeks + ; for | der 


1 0 


even the Spartans, though ſucceſsful in Greece, bad / 9! 


loſt a great battle at ſea with the Perſian fleet under 


Conon the Athenian, which entirely broke their power 
in Aſia. ED | 


By the peace of Antaleidas, the government of Bœ- 


otia was taken from the Thebans, which they had for 
a long time enjoyed; and by this they were ſo much 
provoked, that at firſt they abſolutely refuſed to ac- 
cede to the treaty; but as Ageſilaus made great pre- 
parations to invade them, they thought proper at laſt 


to comply. However, it was not long before a DEW jr nie 
war commenced, which threatened the total ſubverſion gem 
of the Spartan ſtate. As, by the peace of Antaleidas, cel, 


the king of Perſia had in a manner guaranteed the ſo- 
vereignty of Greece to Sparta, this republic very ſoon 
began to exerciſe its power to the utmoſt extent. The 
Mantineans were the firſt who felt the weight of their 


reſentment, although they had been their allies and 


confederates. In order to have a pretence for making 


war againſt them, they commanded them to quit their 


city, and to retire into five old villages which, they 
ſaid, had ſerved their forefathers, and where they would 
live in peace themſelves, and give no umbrage to their 
neighbours. This being refuſed, an army was ſent 
againſt them to beſiege their city. The ſiege was con- 
tinued through the ſummer with very little ſucceſs on 
the part of the Spartans ;z but having during the win- 
ter- ſeaſon dammed up the river on which the city 
ſtood, the water roſe to ſuch an height, as either to 
overflow or throw down the houſes ; which compelled 


'the Mantineans to ſubmit to the terms preſcribed to 


them, and to retire into the old villages. The Spartan 


vengeance fell next on the Phliaſians and Olynthians, 
whom they forced to come into ſuch meaſures as they 


thought proper. After this they fell on the Thebans; 


and, by attempting to ſeize on the Pirzum, drew the 
Athenians alſo into the quarrel. But here their car- 
reer was ftopped : the Thebans had been taught the 
art of war by Chabrjas the Atheniao ; ſo that * 
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jt, Ageſilaus bimſelf took the command of the Spartan 
| army in vain, At ſea they were defeated by Timo- 
mer meus the ſon of Conon; and by land the battle of 
puta —LevAra put an end to the ſuperiority which Sparta had 

ly held over Greece for near 500 years. See LEuCERA. 
_ After this dreadful defeat, the Spartans had occaſion 
| to exert all their courage and reſolution. The women, 
and neareft relations of thoſe who were killed 1n battle, 
:nſtead of ſpending their time inlamentations, ſhook each 
other by the hand, while the relations of thoſe who had 
eſcaped from the battle hid themſelvesamong the women; 
or if they were obliged to go abroad, they appeared 
in tattered cloaths, with their arms folded, and their 
eyes fixed on the ground. It was a law among the 
Spartans, that ſuch as fled from battle ſhould be de- 
- graded from their honours, ſhould be conſtrained to 
appear in garments patched with divers colours, to 
wear their beards half-ſhaved, and to ſuffer any to beat 
them who pleaſed, without refiſtance. At preſent, 
however, this law was diſpenſed with; and Ageſilaus 
by his prudent conduct kept up the ſpirits of the 
people, at the ſame time that by his {kill in military 
affairs he checked the progreſs of the enemy. - Yet, 
during the lifetime of Epaminondas the Theban ge- 
neral, the war went on greatly to the diſadvantage of 
the Spartans ; but he being killed at the batile of 
Mantinæa, all parties became quickly deſirous of peace. 
Ageſilaus did not long ſurvive; and with him, we may 
fay, periſhed the glory of Sparta. Soon after this all 
the ſtates of Greece fell under the power of Alexander 
the Great ; and the Spartans, as well as the reſt, ha- 
ving become corrupt, and loſt their martial ſpirit, be- 
came a prey to domeſtic tyrants, and to foreign in- 
vaders, They maintained their ground, however, 
with great reſolution againft the celebrated Pyrrhus 
king of Epirus; whom they repulſed for three days 
ſucceſſively, though not without aſliſtance from one of 
the captains of Antigonus. Soon after this one of the 
kings of Sparta named Agis, perceiving the univerſal 
degeneracy that had taken place, made an attempt to 
rleſtore the laws and diſcipline of Lycurgus, by which 
iz he ſuppoſed the ſtate would be reſtored to its former 
sand glory, But though at firſt he met with ſome appear- 
menes ance of ſucceſs, he was-in a ſhort time tried and con- 
Eo demned by the ephori as a traitor to his country, — 
ei Cleomenes, however, who aſcended the throne in 216 
B. C. accompliſhed the reformation which Agis had 
attempted in vain. He ſuppreſſed the ephori ; can- 
celled all debts ; divided the lands equally, as they 
bad been in the time of Lycurgus; and put an end to 
the luxury which prevailed among the citizens. But 
at laſt he was overborne by the number of enemies 
which ſurrounded him; and being defeated in battle 
by Antigonus, he fled to Egypt, where he put an end 
to his own life. With bim periſhed every hope of re- 
trieving the affairs of Sparta : the city, for the pre- 
ſent fell into the hands of Antigonus; after which a 
ſucceſſion of tyrants took place; till at laſt all diſ- 
turbances were ended by the Romans, who reduced 


4 as hag been related under theſe articles. | ST CTR 
3 It remains now only to ſay ſomething -concernin 
the charaQer, manners, and cuſtoms of the Spartans, 
which, ag they were founded on the laws of Lycur- 
Bus, may beſt be learned from a view. of theſe laws. 


bear all things with equanimity. 


of corruption. 


Mactpox-and GREECE to provinces of their empire, 


r 


The inſtitutions of Lycurgus were divided into 12 Sparta. 
twelve tables.— The firſt comprehended ſuch of the 
Spartan laws as regarded religion. The ſtatues of all His laws 
the gods and goddeſſes were repreſented in armour, concerning 


even to Venus herſelf ; the reaſon of which was, that religion. 
the people might conceive a military life the moſt noble 


and honourable, and not attribute, as other: nations 
did, ſloth and luxury to the gods. As to ſacrifices, 
they conſiſted of things of very ſmall value; for which 
Lycurgus himſelf gave this reaſon, That want might 
never hinder them from worſhipping the gods. 'They 
were forbidden to make long or raſh prayers to the 
heavenly powers, and were enjoined to aſk no more 
than chat they might live honeſtly and diſcharge their 
duty. Graves were permitted to be made within the 
bounds of the city, contrary to the cuſtom of moſt of 
the Greek nations; nay, they buried clofe by their 
temples, that all degrees of people might be made fa- 
miliar with death, and not conceive it ſuch a dreadful 
thing as it was penerally eſteemed elſewhere : on the 
ſame account the touching of dead bodies, or aſſiſtin 
at funerals, made none unclean, - but were held to be 
as innocent and honourable duties as any other. There 
was nothing thrown into the grave with the dead body; 
magnificent ſepulchres were forbidden; neither was 
there ſo much as an inſcription, however plain or mo- 


-deſt, permitted. Tears, fighs, outcries, were not al- 


lowed in public, becauſe they were thought diſhonour- 
able in Spartans, whom their lawgiver would have to 
Mournings were 
tinted to 11 days; on the 12th the mourner ſacrificed 
to Ceres, and threw aſide his or her weeds. In favour 
of ſuch as were ſlain in the wars, however, and of wo- 
men who devoted themſelves to a religious life, there 
was an exception allowed as to the rules before- 
mentioned ; for ſuch had a ſhort and decent inſcription 
on their tombs, When a number of Spartans fell in - 
battle, at a diſtance from their country, niany of them- 
were buried together under one common tomb; but 
if they fell on the frontiers of their own ſlate, then 
their bodies were carefully carried back to Sparta, 
and interred in their family- ſepulchres. OY 


II. Lycurgus divided all the country of Laconia Concerning - 


into 30,000- equal ſhares : the city of Sparta he divi- the divifiog. 
ded into 9,000, as ſome ſay ; into 6000, as others ſay; Of land. . 
and, as a third party will have it, into 4500. The 
intent of the legiſlator was, that property ſhould be 
equally divided amongſt his citizens, ſo that none 
might be powerful enough to oppreſs his fellows, or 
any be in ſuch neceſſity, as to be therefrom in danger 
With the ſame view he forbad the 
buying or ſelling theſe poſſeſſions, If a ſtranger ac- 
quired a right to any of theſe ſhares, he might quietly 
enjoy it, provided he ſubmitted to the laws of the re- 
public. The city of Sparta was unwalled; Lycurgus 
truſting it rather to the virtue of its citizens than to - 

the art of maſons... As to the houſes, they were very 
plain; for their cielings could only be wrought by the 

ax, and their gates and doors only by the ſaw; and 
their utenſils were to be of a |;ke ſtamp, that luxury 
might have no inſtruments among them. | 17 


III. The citizens were to be neither more nor leſs Of the citi- 


than the number of city-lots; and if at any time there zeps. chi- 
happened to be more, they were to be led out in co. Aten, &. 
lonies. As to children, their laws were equally harſh 
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Sparta. -atid unreaſonable z for a father was directed to carry 


Te his new · born infant to a certain place, where the gra- 


veſt men of his tribe looked upon the infant; and if 
they perceived its limbs ſtraight, and thought it had 
a wholeſome look, then they returned it to its parents 
to be educated ; otherwiſe it was thrown into a deep 
cavern at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. This 
law ſeems to have had one very good effect, viz. ma- 
king women very careful, when they were with child, 
of either eating, drinking, or exerciſing, to excels ; 
it made them alſo excellent nurſes ; for which they 
were in mighty requeſt throughout Greece. 'Stran- 
gers were not allowed to reſide long in the city, that 
they might not corrupt the Spartans by teaching them 
new * Citizens were alſo forbid to travel for 
the ſame reaſon, unleſs the good of the ſtate required 
it. Such as were not bred up in their youth accor- 
ding to the law, were not allowed the liberty of the 


City, becauſe they held it unreaſonable, that one who 
had not ſubmitted to the laws in his youth ſhould re- 
ceive the benefit of them when a man. They never 


preferred any ſtranger to a public oſſice; but if at any 


time they had occaſion for a perſon not rn a Spar- 


tan, they firſt made him a citizen, and then preferred 
him. | 


18 | h | : 
Ot celibacy . IV. Celibacy in men was infamous, and puniſhed 


and mar- 
riage. 


in a moſt extraordinary manner; for the old batchelor 
was conſtrained to walk naked, in the depth of win- 


ter, through the market-place : while he did this, he 


was obliged to ſing a ſong in diſparagement of him- 
ſelf; and he had none of the honours paid him which 


otherwiſe belonged to old age, it being held unrea- 


ſonable, that the youth ſhould venerate him who was 
reſolved to leave none of his progeny behind him, to 
revere them when they grew old in their turns. The 


time of marriage was allo fixed; and if a man did not 


marry when he was of full age, he was liable to an 


action; as were ſuch alſo as married above or below 
themſelves. Such as had three children had great im- 
munities ; ſuch as had four were free from all taxes 
whatſoever. Virgins were married without portions ; 
becauſe neither want ſhould hinder a man, nor riches 
induce him, to marry contrary to his inclinations. 
When a marriage was agreed on, the huſband com- 
mitted a kind of rape upon his bride. Huſbands went, 
for a long time, ſecretly and by ſtealth, to the beds 
of their wives, that their love might not be quickly 


and eaſily extinguiſhed. Huſbands were allowed to 


lend their wives ; but the kings, however, were forbid 
to take this liberty. Some other Jaws of the like na- 
ture there were, which as they were evidently againſt 


modeſty, ſo they were far from producing the ends for 
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which Lycurgus deſigned them; ſince, though the men 
of Sparta were generally remarkable for their virtue, 
the Spartan women were as generally decried for their 
boldneſs and contempt of decency. _. $684 

V. It was the care of Lyeurgus, that, from their 
very nonage and infancy, the Lacedzmonians ſhould 
be inured to conquer their appetites : for this reaſon 


he directed, that nurſes ſhould accuſtom their children 


to ſpare meals, and now-and-then to faſting ; that 
they ſhould carry them, when 12 or 13 years old, to 
thoſe who ſhould examine their education, and who 
ſhould carefully obſerve whether they were able to be 
in the dark alone, and whether they had got over all 
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other follies and weakneſſes incident to children; He tan 


directed, that children of all ranks ſhould be brought 
up in the ſame way; and that none ſhould be more fa. 
voured in food than another, that they might not 
eyen in their infancy, perceive any difference between 


poverty and riches, but conſider each other as equals, 


and even as brethren, to whom the ſame portions were 
aligned, and who, through the courſe of their lives, 
were to fare alike: Only youths were allowed to eat 


fleſh-; older men eat their black broth and pulſe; the 
lads ſlept together in chambers, and after a manner 
ſomewhat reſembling that fill in uſe in Turkey for the 
Janizaries: their beds, in the ſummer, were very hard, 


N compoſed of the reeds plucked by the hand from 
anks of the Eurotas: in winter their beds were 


moderate ſleep. They eat altogether in public; and 
in caſc any abſtained from coming to the tables, they 
were fined. It was likewiſe ſtrictly forbidden for any 
to eat or drink at home before they came to the com- 
mon meal; even then each had his proper portion, that 
every thing might be done there with gravity and de- 
cency. The black broth was the great rarity of the 
Spartans, which was compoſed of ſalt, vinegar, blood, 
&c.; ſo that, in our times, it would be efteemed a 
very unſavoury ſoup. If they were moderate in their 
2 they were ſo in their drinking alſo; thirſt was 
the ſole meaſure thereof; and never any Lacedæmo- 
nian thought of drinking for pleaſure: as for drunk- 
enneſs, it was both infamous and ſeverely puniſhed ; 
and, that young men might perceive the reaſon, ſlaves 
were compelled to drink to exceſs, that the beaftlineſs 


of the vice might appear. When they retired from the 


2 meal, they were not allowed any torches or 
ights, becauſe it was expected, that men who were 
perfectly ſober ſhould be able to ſind their way in the 
dark: and, beſides, it gave them a facility of march- 


ing without light; a thing wonderfully uſeful to them 
in time of war. | ; 
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VI. As the poor eat as well as the rich, ſo the rich Of tir 


could wear nothing better than the poor: they nei-%" x 
ng, 05 


ther changed their faſhion nor the materials of their 


garments; they were made for warmth and ſtrength, 


not for gallantry and ſhow: and to this cuſtom even 
their kings conformed, who wore nothing gaudy in 
right of their dignity, but were contented that their 
virtue ſhould diſtinguiſh them rather than robes. The 
young lads wore a tunic till they were twelve years 
old ; afterwards they had a cloke given them, which 
was to ſerve them a year: and their clothing was, in 
general, ſo thin, that a Lacedzmonian veſt became 
proverbial, Boys were always uſed to go without 
ſhoes ; but when they grew up, they were indulged 
to them, if the manner of life they led required it; 
but they were always inured to run without them, 28 
alſo to climb up and ſlip down ſteep places with bare 
feet: nay, the very ſhoe they uſed was of a particular 
form, plain and ſtrong, and from the place of its 10- 
vention, Laconic. Boys were not permitted to weer 
their hair ; but when they grew vp, they did not cut 
it. Baths and anointing were not much in uſe among 
the Lacedzmonians ; the river Eurotas ſupplied the 
former, and cxerciſe the latter, In the field, however, 
their ſumptuary laws did not take place ſo ſtrictly as 10 
the city ; for when they went to war, they — prey 
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. 
garts, habits; they put on crowns when they were about to 
engage The enemy; they had alſo rings, but they were 
of ire; which metal was moſt eſteemed hy this na- 
tion. Young women wore their veſts or jerkins only 
to their knees, or, as ſome think, not quite ſo low; 
a cuſtom which both Greek and Roman authors cen- 
ſure as indecent, Gold, precious ſtones, and other 
coltly ornaments, were permitted only to common wo- 
men; which permiſſion was the ſtrongeſt prohibition 
to women of virtue, or who affected to be thought 
virtuous. Virgins went abroad without veils, with 
which married women, on the contrary, were always 
covered, In certain public exerciſes, in which girls 
were/admitted as well as boys, they were both obliged 
to perform naked, Plutarch apologizes for this cu- 
ſtom, urging, that there could be no danger from na- 
kedneſs to the morals of youth whoſe minds were for- 
tified by and habituated to virtue. One of Lycur- 
gus's principal views in his inſtitutions, was to eradi- 
cate the very ſeeds of civil diſſenſions in his republic. 
Hence proceeded the equal diviſions of eſtates enjoined 
by bim; hence the contempt of wealth, and the ne- 
glect of other diſtinctions, as particularly birth, he 
conſidering the people of his whole ſtate as one great 
family; diſtinctions which, in other commonwealths, 
frequently produce tumults and confuſions that ſhake 
\» their very foundation. 5 

elizuce VII. Though the Spartans were always free, yet 
wen te jt was with this reſtriction, that they were ſubſervient 
I to their own laws, which bound them as ſtrictly in the 
city as ſoldiers, in other ſtates, were bound by the 
rules of war in the camp. In the firſt place, ſtrict 
obedience to their ſuperiors was the great thing re- 
quired in Sparta. This they looked upon as the very 
baſis of government; without which neither laws nor 
magiſtrates availed much, Old age was an, indubitable 
title to honour in Sparta: to the old men the youth 
role up whenever they came into any public place; 
they gave way to them when they met them 1n. the 
ſtreets, and were filent whenever their elders ſpoke. 
As all children were looked upon as the children of 
the ſtate, ſo all the old men had the authority of pa- 
rents: they reprehended whatever they ſaw amiſs, not 
only in their own, but in other peoples children; and 
by this method Lycurgus provided, that as youth are 
every where apt to offend, they might be nowhere 
without a monitor. The laws went ſtill further: if an 
old man was preſent: where a young one committed a 
tault, and did not reprove him, he was puniſhed 
equally with the delinquent. Amongſt the youths 
there was one of their own body, or at moſt two years 
older than the reft, who was ſtyled iren he had au- 
thority to queſtion all their actions, to look ſtrictly 
to their behaviour, and to puniſh them if they did 
amiſs; neither were their puniſhments light, but, on 
e contrary, very ſevere ; - whereby the youth were 
made hardy, and accuſtomed to bear ſtripes and rough 
vizge, Silence was a thing highly commended at 
Sparta, where modeſty was held to be a moſt beco- 
ming virtve in young people; nor was it reſtrained 
only to their words and actions, but to their very looks 
and geſtures; Lycurgus having particularly directed, 
that they ſhould look forward, or on the ground, and 
that they ſhoul always keep their hands within their 
| _ — inconſiderate perſon, one who would 
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not liſten to inſtruction, but was careleſs of whatever Sparta. 
the world might ſay of him, the Lacedæmoniangs2 
treated as a ſcandal to human nature ; with fuch an 
one they would not converſe, but threw him off as a 
rotten branch and worthleſs member of ſociety. 21 

VIII. The plainneſs of their manners, and their Learning. 
being ſo very much addicted to war, made the Lace- 
dæmonians leſs fond of the ſciences than the reſt of the 
Greeks, A ſoldier was the only reputable profeſſion 
in Sparta; a mechanic or huſbandman was thought a 
low fellow. The reaſon of this was, that they ima- 
gined profeſſions which required much labour, ſome 
conſtant poſture, being continually in the houſe, or 
always about a fire, weakened the body and depreſſed - 
the mind: whereas a man brought up hardily, was 
equally fit to attend the ſervice of the republic in 
time of peace, and to fight its battles when engaged 
in war. Such occupations as were neceſſary to he 
followed for the benefit of the whole, as huſbandry, 
agriculture, and the like, -were left to their ſlaves the 
Helotes ; but for curious arts, and ſuch as ſerved only 
to luxury, they would not ſo much as ſuffer them to 
be introduced in their city; in conſequence of which, 
rhetoricians, augurs, bankers, and dealers in money, 
were ſhut out. The Spartans admitted not any of the 
theatrical diverſions among- them; they would not 
bear the repreſentation of evil even to produce good 
but other kinds of poetry were admitted, provided the 
magiſtrates had the peruſal of pieces before they were 
handed to the, public. | 

Above all things, they affected brevity of ſpeech, 
and accuſtomed their children, from their very infancy, 
never to expreſs themſelves in more words than were 
ſtrictly neceſſary; whence a conciſe and ſententious 
oratory is to this day ſtyled Laconic. In writing they 
uſed the ſame conciſeneſs ; of which we have a fignal 
inſtance in a letter of Archidamus to the Eleans, when 
he underſtood that they had ſome thoughts of aſſiſting 
the Arcadians. It ran thus: * Archidamns to the 
Eleans: It is good to be quiet.” And therefore 
Epaminondas thought that he had reaſon to glory in 
having forced the Spartans to abandon their monoſyl- 


lables and to lengthen their diſcourſes. 


The greateſt part of their education conſiſted in 
giving their youth right ideas of men and things : the 
iren or maſter propoſed queſtions, and either com- 
mended the anſwers that were made bim, or reproved 
ſuch as anſwered. weakly. In theſe queſtions, alt 
matters, either of a trivial or abſtruſe nature, were 
equally avoided; and they were confined to ſuch 
points as were of the bigheſt importance in civil life; 
ſuch as, Who was the beſt man in the city? Wherein 
lay the merit of ſuch. an action? and, Whether this 
or that hero's fame was well founded? Harmleſs 
raillery was greatly encouraged; and this, joined to 
their ſhort manner of ſpeaking, rendered laconic re- 
plies univerſally admired. | 

Muſic was much encouraged ; but in this, as in 
other things, they adhered to that which had been in 
favour with their anceſtors; nay, they were ſo ſtrict 
therein, that they would not permit their ſlaves to 
learn either the tune or the words of their moſt adm1- 
red odes; or, which is all one, they would not per- 
mit them to fing them if they had learned them. 'Tho? 
the youth of the male ſex were much cheriſhed and be- 
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- Sparta, and unteaſonable z for a father was directed to carry 


veſt men of his tribe looked upon the infant; and if 
they perceived its limbs ſtraight, and thought it had 
a wholeſome look, then they returned it to its parents 
to be educated ; otherwiſe it was thrown into a deep 
cavern at the foot of the mountain Taygetus. This 
law ſcems to have had one very good effect, viz. ma- 
king women very careful, when they were with child, 
of either eating, drinking, or exerciſing, to excels; 
it made them alſo excellent nurſes ; for which they 
were in mighty requeſt throughout Greece. 'Stran- 
gers were not allowed to reſide long in the city, that 
they might not corrupt the Spartans by teaching them 
new cuſtoms. Citizens were alſo forbid to travel for 
the ſame reaſon, unleſs the good of the ſtate required 


it. Such as were not bred up in their youth accor- 


ding to the law, were not allowed the liberty of the 


Eity, becauſe they held it unreaſonable, that one who 


had not ſubmitted to the laws in his youth ſhould re- 


ceive the benefit of them when a man. They never 
preferred any ſtranger to a public office ; but if at any 
time they had occaſion for a perſon not Mrn a Spar- 


tan, they firſt made him a citizen, and then preferred 
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IV. Celibacy in men was infamous, and puniſhed 
in a moſt extraordinary manner; for the old batchelor 
was conſtrained to walk naked, in the depth of win- 


ter, through the market - place: while he did this, he 


was obliged to ſing a ſong in diſparagement of him - 
ſelf; and he had none of the honours paid him which 
otherwiſe belonged to old age, it being held unrea- 
ſonable, that the youth ſhould venerate him who was 
reſolved to leave none of his progeny behind him, to 
revere them when they grew old in their turns. The 


time of marriage was allo fixed; and if a man did not 


-marry when he was of full age, he was liable to an 


action; as were ſuch alſo as married above or below 


themſelves. Such as had three children had great im- 
munities; ſuch as had four were free from all taxes 


whatſoever. Virgins were married without portions 


19 
Education 
of their 
children, 


becauſe neither want ſhould hinder a man, nor riches 
induce him, to marry contrary to his inclinations. 


When a marriage was agreed on, the huſband com- 


mitted a kind of rape upon his bride. Huſbands went, 
for a long time, ſecretly and by ſtealth, to the beds 
of their wives, that their love might not be quickly 


and eaſily extinguiſhed. Huſbands were allowed to 


lend their wives ; but the kings, however, were forbid 
to take this liberty. Some other Jaws of the like na- 
ture there were, which as they were evidently againſt 
modeſty, ſo they were far from producing the ends for 
which Lycurgus deſigned them; ſince, though the men 
of Sparta were generally remarkable for their virtue, 
the Spartan women were as generally decried for their 
boldneſs and contempt of decency. .  _ 
V. It was the care of Lycurgus,. thaf, from their 
very nonage and infancy, the Lacedzmonians ſhould 
be inured to conquer their appetites: for this reaſon 
he directed, that nurſes ſhould accuſtom their children 
to ſpare meals, and now-and-then to faſting ; that 
they ſhould: carry them, when 12 or 13 years old, to 
thoſe who ſhould examine their education, and who 
ſhould carefully obſerve whether they were able to be 
in the dark alone, and whether they had got over all 
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his new-born infant to a certain place, where the gra- 
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other follies and weakneſſes incident to children. Ie 
directed, that children of all ranks ſhould be brought 
up in the ſame way; and that none ſhould be mor 
voured in food than another, that they might not 
eyen in their infancy, perceive any difference between 


poverty and riches, but conſider each other as equals, - 


and even as brethren; to whom the ſame portions were 
aligned, and who, through the courſe of their lives, 
were to fare alike: Only youths were allowed to eat 


fleſh-; older men eat their black broth and pulſe; the 
lads ſlept together in chambers, and after a manner 
ſomewhat reſembling that ſtill in uſe in Turkey for the 
Janizaries: their beds, in the ſummer, were very hard, 


being compoſed of the reeds plucked by the hand from 


the banks of the Eurotas: in winter their beds were 


ſofter, but by no means downy, or fit to indulge im- 
moderate ſleep. They eat altogether in public ; and 
in caſe any abſtained from coming to the tables, they 
were fined. It was likewiſe ſtrictly forbidden for any 


to eat or drink at home before they came to the com- 


mon meal; even then each had his proper portion, that 
every thing might be done there with-gravity and de- 
cency. The black broth was the great rarity of the 
Spartans, which was compoſed of ſalt, vinegar, blood, 
&c. z fo that, in our times, it would be eſteemed a 
very unſavoury ſoup. If they were moderate in their 
28 they were ſo in their drinking alſo; thirſt was 
the ſole meaſure thereof; and never any Lacedæmo- 
nian thought of drinking for pleaſure: as for drunk- 
enneſs, it was both infamous and ſeverely puniſhed 
and, that young men might perceive the reaſon, ſlaves 
were compelled to drink to exceſs, that the beaftlineſs 
of the vice might appear. When they retired from the 
public meal, they were. not allowed any torches or 
lights, becauſe it was expected, that men who were 
perfectly ſober ſhould be able to find their way in the 
dark : and, befides, it gave them a facility of march- 


ing without light; a thing wonderfully uſeful to them 
in time of war. . 
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VI. As the poor eat as well as the rich, ſo the rich Of er 


could wear nothing better than the poor: they nei- 
ther changed their faſhion nor-the materials of their 


garments z they were made for warmth and ſtrength, 


not for gallantry aud ſhow :. and to this cuſtom even 
their kings conformed, who wore nothing gaudy in 
right of their dignity, but were contented that their 
virtue ſhould diftinguiſh them rather than robes. The 
young lads wore a tunic till they were twelve years 
old ; afterwards they had a cloke given them, which 
was to ſerve them a year: and their clothing was, in 
general, ſo thin, that a Lacedæmonian vett became 
proverbial, Boys were always uſed to go without 
ſhoes; but when they grew up, they were indulged 
to them, if the manner of life they led required it; 
but they were always inured to run without them, 28 
alſo to climb up and ſlip down ſteep places with bare 
feet: nay, the very ſhoe they uſed was of a particular 
form, plain and ſtrong, and from the place of its in- 
vention, Laconic. Boys were not permitted to wear 
their hair; but when they grew vp, they did not cut 
it. Baths and anointing were not much in uſe among 
the Lacedæmonians; the river Eurotas ſupplied the 
former, and cxerciſe the latter, In the field, however, 
their ſumptuary laws did not take place ſo ſtrictly as in 
the city ; for when they went to war, they were: 0 
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tarts, habits ; they put on crowns when they were about to 
engage The enemy; they had alſo rings, but they were 
of ireo; which metal was moſt eſteemed hy this na- 
tion. Young women wore their veſts or jerkins only 
to their knees, or, as ſome think, not quite ſo low; 
a cuſtom which both Greek and Roman authors cen- 
ſure as indecent, Gold, precious ſtones, and other 
coſtly ornaments, were permitted only to common wo- 
men; which permiſſion was the ſtrongeſt prohibition 
to women of virtue, or who affected to be thought 
virtuous. Virgins went abroad without veils, with 
which married women, on the contrary, were always 
covered. In certain public exerciſes, in 'which girls 
were admitted as well as boys, they were both obliged 
to perform naked. Plutarch apologizes for this cu- 
ſtom, urging, that there could be no danger from na- 
kedneſs to the morals of youth whoſe minds were for- 
tified by and habituated to virtue. One of Lycur- 
gus's principal views in his inflitutions, was to eradi- 
cate the very ſeeds of civil diſſenſions in his republic. 

Hence proceeded the equal diviſions of eſtates enjoined 


glect of other diſtinctions, as particularly birth, he 
conſidering the people of his whole ſtate as one great 
family; diſtinctions which, in other commonwealths, 
frequently produce tumults and confuſions that ſhake 
19 their very foundation. 7 | 

elicuce VII. Though the Spartans were always free, yet 
wen te jt was with this reſtriction, that they were ſubſervient 
vi to their own laws, which bound them as ſtrictly in the 
city as ſoldiers, in other ſtates, were bound by the 
rules of war in the camp. In the firſt place, ſtrict 
obedience to their ſuperiors was the great thing re- 
quired in Sparta. This they looked upon as the very 
baſis of government; without which neither laws nor 
magiſtrates availed much, Old age was an, indubitable 
title to honour in Sparta: to the old men the youth 
role up whenever they came into any public place; 
they gave way to them when they met them 1n. the 
ſtreets, and were filent whenever their elders ſpoke. 
As all children were looked upon as the children of 
the tate, ſo all the old men had the authority of pa- 
rents : they reprehended whatever they ſaw amiſs, not 
only in their own, but in other peoples children; and 
by this method Lycurgus provided, that as youth are 
every where apt to offend, they might be nowhere 
without a monitor. The laws went (till further: if an 
old man was preſent where a young one committed a 
tault, and did not reprove him, he was puniſhed 
equally with the delinquent. Amongſt the youths 
there was one of their own body, or at moſt two years 
older than the reſt, who was ſtyled iren he had au- 
thority to queſtion all their actions, to look ſtrictly 
to their behaviour, and to puniſh them if they did 
amiſs; neither were their puniſhments light, but, on 
e contrary, very ſevere z whereby the youth were 
made hardy, and accuſtomed to bear ſtripes and rough 


Sparta, where modeſty was held to be a moſt beco- 
ming virtue in young people; nor was it reſtrained 
only to their words and actions, but to their very looks 
and geſtures; Lycurgus having particularly directed, 
that they ſhould look forward, or on the ground, and 
that they ſhould always keep their hands within their 
— A Suns inconſiderate perſon, one who would 
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by bim; hence the contempt of wealth, and the ne- 


_ uſage, Silence was a thing highly commended at 
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not liſten to inſtruction, but was careleſs of whatever Sparta. 
the world might ſay of him, the Lacedzmonian TT 
treated as a ſcandal to human nature; with fuch an 
one they would not converſe, but threw him off as a 
rotten branch and worthleſs member of ſociety. | 27 

VIII. The plainneſs of their manners, and their Learning. 
being ſo very much addicted to war, made the Lace- 
dæmonians leſs fond of the ſciences than the reſt of the 
Greeks. A ſoldier was the only reputable profeſſion 
in Sparta; a mechanic or huſbandman was thought a 
low fellow. 'The reaſon of this was, that they ima- 
gined profeſſions which required much labour, ſome 
conſtant poſture, being continually in the houſe, or 
always about a fire,* weakened the body and depreſſed - 
the mind; whereas a man brought up hardily, was 
equally fit to attend the ſervice of the republic in 
time of peace, and to fight its battles when engaged 
in war. Such occupations as were neceſſary to he 
followed for the benefit of the whole, as huſbandry, 
agriculture, and the like, -were left to their ſlaves the 
Helotes ; but for curious arts, and ſuch as ſerved only 
to luxury, they would not ſo much as ſuffer them to 
be introduced in their city; in conſequence of which, 
rhetoricians, augurs, bankers, and dealers in money, 
were ſhut out. The Spartans admitted not any of the 
theatrical diverſions among them; they would not 
bear the repreſentation of evil even to produce good; 


but other kinds of poetry were admitted, provided the 


magiſtrates had the peruſal of pieces before they were 
handed to the public. . 

Above all things, they affected brevity of ſpeech, 
and accuſtomed their children, from their very infaney, 
never to expreſs themſelves in more words than were 
ſtrictly neceſſary; whence a conciſe and ſententious 
oratory is to this day ſtyled Laconic. In writing they 
uſed the ſame conciſeneſs ; of which we have a ſignal 
inſtance in a letter of Archidamus to the Eleans, when 
he underftood that they had ſome thoughts of aſſiſting 
the Arcadians, It ran thus: © Archidamns to the 
Eleans: It is good to be quiet.” And therefore 
Epaminondas thought that he had reaſon to glory in 
having forced the en to abandon their monoſyl- 


lables and to lengthen their diſcourſes. 


The greateſt part of their education conſiſted in 
giving their youth right ideas of men and things: the 
iren or maſter propoſed queſtions, and either com- 


mended the anſwers that were made him, or reproved 


ſuch as anſwered. weakly. In theſe queſtions, all 
matters, either of a trivial or abſtruſe nature, were 
equally avoided; and they were confined to ſuch 
points as were of the bigheſt importance in civil life; 
ſuch as, Who was the beſt man in the city ? Wherein 
lay the merit of ſuch an action? and, Whether this 
or that hero's fame was well founded? Harmleſs 
raillery was greatly encouraged and this, joined to 
their ſhort manner of ſpeaking, rendered laconic re- 
plies univerſally admired. | 
Muſic was much encouraged ; but in this, as in 
other things, they adhered to that which had been in 
favour with their anceftors ; nay, they were ſo ſtrict 
therein, that they would not permit their ſlaves to 
learn either the tune or the words of their moſt adm1- 
red odes; or, which is all one, they would not per- 
mit them to ſing them if they had learned them. Tho' 
the youth of the male ſex were much cheriſhed and be- 
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loved, as thoſe that were to build up and continue the 
future glory of the ſtate, yet in Sparta it was a vir- 
tuous and modeſt affection, untinged with that ſenſua- 
lity which was ſo ſcandalous at Athens. The good 
effects of this part of Lycurgus's inſtitutions were ſeen 
in the union that reigned among his citizens; and 
which was ſo extraordinary, that even in caſes of com - 
petition, it was hardly known that rivals bore ill-will 
to each other; but, on the contrary, their love to the 
ſame perſon begat a ſecondary friendſhip among them- 
ſelves, and united them in all things which might be 
for the benefit of the perſon beloved. : 

Some authors have accuſed this great lawgiver of 
encouraging theft in his inſtitutions ; which, they ſay, 
was not held ſcandalous among the Spartans, if it 
were ſo dexterouſly managed as that the perſon was 


not detected in it. But this is certain, and ſeems to 


be a ſtrong contradiction of the heinous charge, that 
when a theft was diſcovered, it was puniſhed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity : a perſon even ſuſpected of it would 
endure the heavieft puniſhments rather than acknow- 
ledge it, and be branded with ſo baſe a crime. 

IX. The exerciſes inſtituted by law fall under the 
ninth table. In theſe all the Greeks were extremely 
careful; but the Lacedzmonians in a degree beyond 


the reſt: for if a youth, by his corpulence, or any 


other means, became unfit for theſe exerciſes, be un- 
derwent public contempt at leaſt, if not baniſhment. 
Hunting was the uſual diverſion of their children ; nay, 
it was made a part of their education, becauſe it had 
a tendency to ſtrengthen their limbs, and to render 
thoſe who practiſed it ſupple and fleet: they likewiſe 
bred up dogs for hunting with great care. They had 
a kind of public dances, in which they exceedingly 
delighted, and which were common alike to virgins 


and young men: indeed, in all their ſports, girls 


were allowed to divert themſelves with the youths ; in- 
ſomuch that, at darting, throwing the quoit, pitch- 


ing the bar, and ſuch-like robuſt diverſions, the wo- 


men were as dexterons as the men. For the manifeſt 


_ oddity of this proceeding, Lycurgus aſſigned no other 
_ reaſon, than that he ſought to render women, as well 


as men, ſtrong and healthy, that the children they 
brought forth might be ſo too. Violent exerciſes, and 
a laborious kind of life, were only enjoined the youth; 
for when they were grown up to mens eſtate, that is, 
were upwards of 30 years old, they were exempted 
from all kinds of labour, and employed themſelves 
wholly.either in affairs of ftate or ta war. They had 


a method of whipping, at a certain time, young lads 


in the temple-of Diana, and about her altar; which, 
however palliated, was certainly unnatural and cruel. 
It was eſteemed a great honour for lads to ſuſtain theſe 
flagellations without weeping, groaning, or ſhowing 
any ſenſe of pain; and the thirſt of glory was ſo 
ſtrong in theſe young minds, that they very frequently 
ſuffered. death without ſhedding a tear or breathing a 
figh. A deſire of overcoming all the weakneſſes of 
human nature, and thereby rendering his Spartans 
not only ſuperior to their neighbours, but to their ſpe- 
cies, runs through many of the inſtitutions of Lycur- 
gus; which principle, if well attended to, thoroughly 
explains them, and without attending to which it is 
impoſſible to give any account of them at all. 


23 
Money, &c. X. Gold and filver were, by the conſtitutions of 
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Lycurgus, made of no value in Sparta. He was fo Sparty: 
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well appriſed of the danger of riches, that he made 
the very poſſeſſion of them venal ; but as there waz 
no living without ſome fort of money, that is, ſome 
common meaſure or ſtandard of the worth of things, 
he directed an iron coinage, whereby the Spar:ang 


were ſupplied with the uſeful money, and at the ſame 
time had no temptation to covetouſneſs afforded them ; 


for a very ſmall ſum was ſufficient to load a couple of 
| horſes, and a great one muſt have been kept in a barn 
or warchouſe. The coming in of all foreign money 


was alſo prohibited, that corruption might not enter 
under the name of commerce. The moſt ancient me- 
thod of dealing, viz. by barter, or exchange of one 
commodity for another, was preſerved. by law in 
Sparta long after it had been out of date every where 
elſe. Intereſt was a thing forbid in the Spartan com- 
monwealth; where they had alſo a law againſt aliena- 
tion of lands, accepting preſents from foreigners, even 


without the limits of their own country, and when 


their authority and character might well ſeem to ex- 
cule them. | 


XI. Such of the laws of Sparta as related to courts of Cons 
juſtice may be brought under the 11th table. Thirty juſtie. 


years muſt have paſſed over the head of him who had 
a right to concern himſelf in juridical proceedings. 
Young men were thought unfit for them; and it was 
even held indecent, and of ill report, for a man to 
have any fondneſs for law-ſuits, or to be buſying him- 
ſelf at the tribunals, when he bad no affairs there of 
his own. . By theſe rules Lycurgus thought to ſhut 
out litigiouſneſs, and to prevent that multiplicity of 
ſuits which is always ſcandalous in a ſtate, As young 
people were not permitted to inquire about the laws 
of other countries, and as they were hindered from 
hearing judicial proceedings in their courts, ſo they 
were likewiſe forbidden to aſk any queſtions about, or 


to endeavour to diſcover, the reaſons of the laws by 


which themſelves were governed. Obedience was their 
duty ; and to that alone they would have them kept. 


Men of abandoned characters, or who were notoriouſly | 
of ill fame, loſt all right of giving their votes in reſpe& 
of public affaire, or of ſpeaking in public aſſemblies ; 


for they would not believe that an ill man in private 


life could mean his country better than he did his 


neighbour. x | 


XII. Till a man was 3o years old, he was not ca- Milt 


pable of ſerving in the army, as the beſt authors agree 315 


though fome think that the military age is not well 


aſcertained by ancient writers. They were forbidden 
to march at any time before the full - moon; the rea- 
ſon of which law is very hard to be diſcovered, if in- 


deed it had any reaſon at all, or was not rather founded 


on ſome ſuperſtitious opinion, that this was a more 
lucky conjuncture than any other. They were like - 
wiſe forbidden to fight often againſt the ſame enemy; 
which was one of the wiſeſt maxims in the political 


ſyſtem of Lycurgus: and Ageſilaus, by — 


againſt it, deſtroyed the power of his country, and lo 
her that authority which for many ages ſhe maintain- 
ed over the reſt of Greece; for, by continually war- 
ring againſt the 'Thebans, to whom he had an inve- 
terate hatred, he at laſt beat them into the knowledge 
of the art of war, and enabled them, under the com- 
mand of Epaminondas, to maintain for a time — 
| | pine 


: 


parts. 
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principality of Greece. Maritime affairs they were 
forbidden to meddle with; though the neceſlity of 
things compelled them, in proceſs of time, to tranſgreſs 


this inſtitution, and by degrees to transfer to them- 


ſelves as well the dominion at ſea as land: but, after 
the Peloponnefian wat they again neglected naval af- 
fairs, from a perſuaſion that ſailors and ſtrangers cor- 
rupted thoſe with whom they converſed. As they 
never fortified Sparta, they were not ready to under- 
take ſieges: fighting in the field was their proper pro- 
vince, and, while they could overcome their enemies 
there, they rightly conceived, that nothing could hurt 
them at home. In time of war, they relaxed ſome- 
what of their ſtrict manner of living, in which they 
were ſingular. The true reaſon for this was, in all 
probability, that war might be leſs burdenſome to 
them ; for, as we have more than once obſerved, 
a ſtrong defire to render them bold and warlike 
was the reigning paſſion of their legiſlator. They 
| were forbidden to remain long encamped in the ſame 
place, as well to hinder their being ſurpriſed, as that 


they might be more troubleſome to their enemies, by 


_ waſting every corner of their country. They ſlept all 
night in their armour z but their outguards were not 
allowed their ſhields, that, being unprovided of de- 
fence, they might not dare to ſleep. In all expeditions 


they were careful in the performance of religious rites z. 


and, after their evening · meal was over, the ſoldiers ſung 
together hymns to their gods. When they were about 
to engage, the king ſacrificed to the muſes, that, by 
their afſiſtance, they might be enabled to perform 
deeds worthy of being recorded to lateſt times. Then 
the army advanced in order to the ſound of flutes, 
which played the hymn of Caſtor. The king himſelf 
ſung the pzan, which was the ſignal to charge. This 
was done with.all the ſolemnity imaginable ; and the 
ſoldiers were ſure either to die or conquer: indeed they 
had no other choice; for if they fled they were infamous, 
and in danger of being ſlain, even by their own mo- 
thers, for diſgracing their families. In this conſiſted 
all the excellency of the Spartan women, who, if poſ- 
ſible, exceeded in bravery the men, never lamenting 
over huſbands or ſons, if they died honourably in the 
field; but deploring the ſhame brought on their houſe, 
if either the one or the other eſcaped by flight. The 
throwing away a ſhield alſo induced infamy ; andy 
with reſpe& to this, mothers, when they embraced 
their departing ſons, were wont to caution them, that 
they ſhould either return armed as they were, or be 
brought back ſo when they were dead; for, as we 
have obſerved, ſuch as were ſlain in battle were never- 
theleſs buried in their own country. When they made 
their enemies fly, they purſued no longer than till 
victory was certain; becauſe they would ſeem to fight 
rather for the honour of conquering, than of putting 
their enemies to death. According to their ancient 
rules of war, they were bound not to ſpoil the dead 
bodies of their enemies; but in proceſs of time, this, 
and indeed many other of their moſt excellent regula- 
tions, fell into deſuetude. He who overcame by ſtra- 
tagem, offered up an ox to Mars ; whereas he who 
Conquered by force, offered up only a cock; the for- 
mer being eſteemed more manly than the latter. Af- 
ter 40 years ſervice, a man was, by law, no longer 
required to go into the field; and conſeguently if the 


military age Was 30, the Spartans were not held in- Spartianus 


valids till they were 30. . 

SPARTIANUS (Zlius), a Latin hiſtorian, who 
wrote the lives of Adrian, Caracalla, and four other 
Roman emperors. He lived under the reign of Dio- 
cleſian, about the year 290. 

SPARTIUM, Broom; a genus of the decandria 
order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 
There are 10 ſpecies, all of them of ſhrubby growth. 
Of theſe one is the common broom, which grows na- 


. turally in this country; the reſt are exotics, chiefly 


from Spain, Portugal, Italy, and other ſouthern parts 
of Europe, and the Levant. Three of theſe, viz. the 
ſcoparium, or common broom; the junceum, or yel- 
low Spaniſh broom; and the radiatum, or ſtarry Italian 
broom, are hardy: but all the reſt require the ſhelter 


of a pgreen-houſe in ſevere winters.—They are all pro- 


pagated by ſeeds. —The young flowers of the common 
broom are ſometimes preſerved as pickles ; and the 
plant when burnt affords a tolerably pure alkaline ſalt. 
Dr Mead relates, that a dropſical patient, who had 
taken the aſual remedies, and been tapped three times 
without effect, was cured by taking half a pint of the 
decoction of green broom tops, with a ſpoonful of 
whole muſtard-ſeed every morning and evening. An 
infuſion of the ſeeds drank freely (ſays Mr Wither- 
ing) has been known to produce ſimilar happy effects; 
but whoever expects theſe effects to follow in every 
dropfical caſe, will be greatly deceived. I knew them 
ſucceed in one caſe that was truly deplorable ; but out 
of a great number of caſes in which the medicine had 
a fair trial, this proved a fingle inſtance. The branches 
or ſtalks of common broom being dried in the ſun, and 
treated like hemp, produce threads which may be ſpun, 
and worked into a coarſe linen-cloth. The wood of 
a Weſt Indian ſpecies of broom, called by Millar the 


ſpartium arboreſcens, and frequently known by the name 


of American ebony, is of a fine greeniſh brown colour, 
hard, durable, and takes an exceeding fine poliſh, 
_ SPARUS, the GiLTHEAD; a genus of fiſhes be- 
longing to the order of 'thoracici. The fore-teeth and 
dog-teeth are very ſtrong ; the grinders are obtuſe 
and thick ſet ; the lips are folded over ; there are five 
rays in the gill membrane; and the opercula are ſcaly: 
the body is compreſſed; the lateral line is crooked be- 
hind ; and the pectoral fins are roundiſh. RE 
There are 26 ſpecies, three of which are natives of 
the Britiſh ſeas. The lunulated gilthead grows to the 
weight of ten pounds, and takes its name from the 
predominant colour; that of the fore-head and fides 
being as if gilt; but the latter are tinged with brown. 
It is one of the piſces ſaxatiles, or fiſh that haunts 
deep waters on bold rocky ſhores. They feed chiefly 
on ſhell-fiſh, which they comminute with their teeth 
before they ſwallow ; the teeth of this genus in parti- 
cular being adapted for that purpoſe: the grinders 
are flat and ſtrong, like thoſe of certain quadrupeds 
beſides which, there are certain bones in the lower part 
of the mouth that aſſiſt in grinding their food. They 
are but a coarſe fiſh: they were known to the Ro- 
mans, who did not eſteem them unleſs they were fed 


with Lucrine oyſters, as Martial informs us, 


Non omnis laude m pretiumque AURATA mMeretur 
Sed cui ſolus erit concha Lucrina cibus. Lib. xiii. Ep. 90. 


In the account of captain Cook's voyage publiſhed 
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spam by Mr Forſter, we are informed, that the giltheads are By ſpecific medicines we underſtand ſuch medicines ag geh Spell 
FRE. ſometimes poiſonous, owing to their feeding on certain are more infallible than any other in any particular 1 Wl 
— ſpecies of the raja, which have an extremely acrid and diſorder, Speed ug rms 


ſtimulating property. 


2 — P er Pr urage rr Ins — 
* 1 . 
\ 
. 


SPASM, a convulſion. See Menicixe,n® 135,191. 
SPA'THA, in botany, a ſheath ; a ſpecies of ca- 
lix which burſts lengthwiſe, and protrudes a ſtalk 
ſupporting one or more flowers, which commonly have 
no perianthium or flower-cup. | 
__ SPATHACELL, (from ſpatha, a “e ſheath”), the 
name of the ninth order in Linnzus's Fragments of a 
Natural Method, conſiſt ing of plants whoſe flowers are 
protruded from a ſpatha or ſheath. See Boraxv, 
1306. 1 2 | 
70 SPAWN, in natural hiſtory, the eggs of fiſhes or 
| frogs, See Fisn, and Rana. | 
SPAVIN, in the manege, a diſeaſe in horſes, being 
a ſwelling or ſtiffneſs, uſually in the ham, occaſioning 
We 4 See FARRIERY, g xxvii. and xxxii. 2, 3. 
SPAYING, or SpA Dix, the operation of caſtra- 
ting the females of ſeveral kinds of animals, as ſows, 
bitches, &c. to prevent any further conception, and 
promote their fattening. | 
them in the mid flank, on the left fide, with a ſharp 
knife or lancet, taking out the uterus and cutting it'off, 
and fo ftitching up the wound, anointing the part 
with tar, and keeping the animal warm for two. or 
three days. The uſual way is to make the inciſion 
aſlope, two inches and a, half long; that the fore-finger 
may be put in towards the back, to feel for the 
ovaries, which are two kernels as big as acorns on 
both fides of the uterus, one of which is drawa to the 
wound, and thus both taken out. | : 
SPEAKER of the Houſe of Commons,. a member 
of the houſe elected by a majority of votes thereof to act 
as chairman or preſident in putting queſtions, reading 
briefs, or bills, keeping order, reprimanding the re- 
fractory, adjourning the houſe, &c. See PaRLIA- 
MENT. | EN Op. 
SPEAKING, the art or act of expreſſing one's 
thoughts in articulate ſounds or words. See Gram- 


MAR, LANGUAGE, R&ADING, ne vi. vii. and ORaToky, 


part iv. 

DPEAKING- Trumpet, See AcousTICs, n* 26. 
SPECIAL, ſomething that is particular, or has a 
particular deſignation; from the Latin ſpecies, in op- 
poſition to the general, from genus. 


SPECIES, in logic, a relative term expreſſing an 


idea which is compriſed under ſome general one called 
a genus. See Logic, n* 18. &c. | 


SPECIES,1in commerce, are the ſeveral pieces of 


gold, ſilver, copper, &c. which having paſſed their 
full preparation and. coinage, are current in public. 


See MoxEev. 


SPECIFIC, is philoſophy, that which is peculiar 


to any thing, and diſtinguiſhes it from all others. 
SPECIFICS, in medicine. By ſpecifics is not meant 
ſuch as infallibly and in all patients produce ſalutary 
effects. Such medicines are not to be expected, be- 
cauſe the operations and effects of remedies are not 
formally inherent in them, but depend upon the mu— 
tual action and reaction of the body and medicine 
upon each other; hence the various effects of the ſame 
medicine in the ſame kind of diſorders in different 


patients, and in the ſame patient at different times. 


* 


It is performed by cutting 


SPECTACLES, in dioptrics, a machine conſiſting 
of two lenſes ſet in filver, horn, &c. to aſſiſt the 
defects of the organ of fight. Old people, and others 
who have flat eyes, uſe convex ſpectacles, which canſe 
the rays of light converge ſo as to fall upon the retina ; 
whereas myopes, or ſhort-fighted people, uſe concave 


lenſes for ſpeQacles, which cauſes the rays to diverge, 
and prevent their meeting ere they reach the retina. 


See Op rics, ne 66. | : 

SPECULARIS Lars, in natural hiſtory, a genus 
of tales, compoſed of large plates viſibly, ſeparate, 
and of extreme thinneſs; and each fiſſile again ſepa- 


rated into a number of plates {till finer.. See Talc. 


Of this genus there are three ſpecies: 1. The, white 
ſhining ſpecularis, with large and broad leaves, com- 
monly called i/ngl/aſs and Muſcovy-glaſe + its lamellæ, 


or leaves, are extremely thin, elaſtic, and tranſparant; 


it makes not the leaſt efferveſcence with aqua fortis, 
and is not eaſily calcined in the fire. It is imported 
in great quantities; the miniature-painters cover their 
pictures with it; the lantern- makers ſometimes uſe it 
inſtead of horn; and minute objects are uſually pre- 
ſerved between. two plates of it, for examination by 
the microſcope.. 2. The bright brown ſpecularis, 
with broad leaves; a very valuable ſpecies, though in- 
ferior to.the former. 3. The purple bright ſpecularis, 


with braod leaves; which is the moft elegant of all 


the talcs,.and not leſs. beautifully tranſparent than the 


firſt kind. 


\ SPECULATIVE, ſomethiog relating to the the- 
ory. of ſome art or ſcience, in contradiſtinction to prac- 
tical. 8 5 | 

_ SPECULUM, a Lookixc-cLass, or Mirrour, 


capable of reflecting the rays of the ſun, &c. See 


OerTics, n“ 160, 161. p. 5575. 5576. | 
SeECULUM, in ſurgery, an inſtrument for dilating 

a wound, or the like, in order to examine it attentively. 

ee une. | | | 


SetcuLumns, for reflecting teleſcopes. See Op rics, 


p- 5603, 5619. 


SPEECH, in general, the art or act of expreſſing 
a perſon's thoughts by means of articulate ſounds, 


which we call words. See LANGUAGE, GRAMMAR, 


READING, ne vi. vii. and OxATORr, part iv. | 
SPEED (John), an eminent Engliſh hiſtorian, 
was born at Farington, in Cheſhire, in 1552. He 
was by profeſſion a taylor, and free of the company 
of merchant-taylors in the city of London. In 1606, 
he publiſhed his Theatre of Great Britain, which was 
afterwards reprinted in folio, under the. titie of the 
Theatre of the Empire of Great Britaine. His Ge- 
nealogies of Scripture were firſt bound up with the 
Bible in 1611, which was the firſt edition of the pre- 
ſent tranſlation. In 1614, appeared his Hiſtory ef 
Great Britaine, which has been trauſlated into Latin; 
and in 1616 he publiſhed his Cloud of Witneſſes, in 
octavo. He lived in marriage 57 years with bis wife, 
by whom he had twelve ſons and fix daughters; and 
died in 1629. He was interred in the church of St 
Giles's, Cripplegate, London, where a monument was 

** to his memory. FC” 
PEED WELL; in botany. See VERNONIC4A. 
ED Ts, : SPELL 
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der- ance, &c. 


SPELL, in general, denotes the ſame with CHarm 
or ANULET- KBs. W | 

SPELLING, in grammar, that part of orthogra- 
ghy wbich teaches the true manner of reſolving 
words into their ſyllables. 

All words are either ſimple or compound, as »/e, 
diſuſe 5 done, undone; and the rules for dividing each, 
mutt be ſuch as are derived from the analogy of lan- 
cuage in general, or from the eſtabliſhed cyftom of 
ſpeaking ; which, for the Engliſh language, are re- 
duced to the following rules: 1. A conſonant between 
two vowels muſt be joined with the Jatter in ſpelling, 
as na-ture, ve-ri-ly, ge-ne-rous: except, however, the 
letter x, which is joined to the firſt, as in fax-en, ox- 
en, &c. and compound words, as in up-on, un-uſed, &c. 
2. A double conſonant muſt be divided, as in et. ter, 
man ner, &c. | 
a word, mult not be parted in ſpelling, as in de- 
fraud, re- prove, di: ſtinct- however, this rule is found 
ſometimes to fail; for though g7 begins a word, as 
graw gnat, &c. yet it mult be divided in ſpelling, as 
in cog-ni-zance, ma-lig-ni-ty, &c. 4. Thoſe conſo- 


nants which cannot begin a word muſt be divided, as 


Id in fel-dom, It in mul-ti tude, mp in tem-per, rd in 
ar-dent; but in final ſyllables there are exceptions, 
as 40 in ti-tle, di in han- dle, &c. 5. When two vowels 
come together, and are both of them diſtinctly ſounded, 
they muſt be ſeparated in ſpelling, as in co- e val, mu- 
tu-cl, &c, 6. The grammatical terminations or end- 
ings, muſt be ſeparated in ſpelling, as in ed in wi 
ed, edſt in de- li- ver- edſt, ing in hear-ing, ance in de. li- 
| 7. Compound words muſt be reſolved 
into their fimple or componant words, as . on, in- to, 
never-the-leſs, not-with-ſtand-ing, &c. [ 


SPELMAN, (Sir Henry) an eminant Engliſh an- 


born at Cengham, near Lynn in Norfolk, about the 
year 1561. He was knighted by king James I. who 
had a particular eſteem for him on accountof his known 
capacity for buſineſs; and he employed him ſeveral] 
times in Ireland on public affairs. When he was 
about 50 years of age, he went to reſide in London; 
where falling into a ſtudy to which his own genius 


had always inclined him, he colleQed all ſuch books 


and Mfs, as concerved the ſubje& af antiquities, either 


foreign or domeſtic.* In 1626, he publiſhed the firſt 
part of his well-known Gloſſary, which he never car- 
ried beyond the letter L; becauſe, as ſome have ſug- 
geſted, he had ſaid things under © Magna charta,” 
and © Maximum confilium,” that could not then have 
appeared without giving offence. Upon his death all 
his papers came into the hands of his ſon Sir John 
Spelman, a gentleman who had abilities to have com- 
wang; his father's deſign, if death had not prevented 
um. The ſecond part was afterwards publiſhed by 
Sir William Dugdale ; but with all the marks of a 
ſcanty unfiniſhed performance. The next work he 
entered upon, was an edition of the Engliſh Councils, 
of which he publiſhed the firſt volume about two years 


of this as of his Gloſſary, to be publtſhed by Sir 
William Dugdale. Sir Henry wrote ſeveral other 
things, all relating to ancicnt laws and cuſtoms; and 
died in 1641, is Poſthumous Works were publiſh- 
ed in folio, 1698, under che inſpeQion of Mr Gibſon, 
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afterwards biſhop of London. 


of the Spenſers in Northamptonſhire, 


3. Thoſe conſonants which can begin 


tiquarian, was deſcended from an ancient family, and 


before his death ; leaving the ſecond volume, as well 


SPELTER, in metallurgy, the ſame with Zinc. 

SPENSER (Edmund), was born in London, in 
the year 1553, and deſcended from an ancient famil 
All we know 
concerning his education is, that he was admitted a 
ſizer of Pembroke-hall in Cambridge, and matricula- 
ted in 1569. At this time began his intimacy with 
Mr Gabriel Harvey, a man of genius and a poet. In 
1576, having completed his degrees in arts, he left 
the univerfity, as it is conjectured, for want of ſub- 
ſiſtence, and retired to the north of England. Here 


*he had the misfortune to become enamoured of his 


Roſalind, who, after flattering his paſſion for a time, 
at length preferred his happier rival. Spenſer con- 
tinued in the country till the year 1578, when, at 
the perſvaſion of his friend Mr Harvey, he remo- 
ved to London, where that gentleman introduced 
bim to Mr Sidney, (afterward Sir Philip). Concern- 
mg his firſt introduction to Sir Philip, there is indeed 


a different ſtory, which was firſt told by the writer of 
his life, prefixed to his works in 1679, and tranſcribed 


by Hughes, Cibber, and ſeveral others; which, ne- 
vertheleſs, is certainly not true. The purport of it 


| $pelter, 


Spenſer. 


— — — — 


is, that Spenſer, being unknown to this Mecznas of 


the age, went to Leigeſter houſe, and ſent in the gth 
canto of the firſt book of the Fairy Queen; that, on 
reading part of it, Sir Philip ordered his ſteward to 
give the bearer 501. ; on reading alittle farther, 5ol: 
more; then 200 l. bidding him to make haſte and pay 


the money, left he ſhould give the poet his whole eſtate. 


The ſtory tells prettily enough; but it is very certain, 
that the Fairy Queen was begun long after bis ac- 


quaintance with Sir Philip. By this univerſa] patron 


of genius, however, he was preſented to queen Eliza- 
beth, who honoured him with the place of poet-laureat. 
About this time he finiſhed his Shepherd's Calendar, 
which was firſt printed in 1579 ; and in the following 
year, being recommended by his patron to the earl of 
Leiceſter, he went to Ireland as ſecretary to the lord 
Grey of Wilton, then appointed lord lieutenant of 
that kingdom. Lord Grey was recalled in 1582, and 
with him Spenſer returned to London, where he con- 
tinued till after the death of Sir Philip Sidney in 
1586; a loſs which he bewailed to the end of his life, 
The following year, our poet, baving obtained a royal 
grant of $000 acres of forfeited lands in the county of 
Cork in Ireland, ſet out for that kingdom, took poſ- 
ſeſſion of his eſtate, and fixed his reſidence in the caſtle 
of Kilcolman, which had belonged to the earl of Deſ- 
mond. In this retirement he reſumed his great work 


of the Fairy Queen, and continued in Ireland till, be- 


ing viſited by his old friend Sir Walter Raleigh in 
1589, he came over with him to England; but re- 


turned to Ireland the year following, where he fell in 


love with a country-girl, and married her. Soon after 


his marriage, he paid another viſit to bis native coun- 


try, where we alſo find him in 1596. In the follow- 
ing year he returned once more to Kilcolman; but on 
the rebellion of Lord Tyrone, who ravaged the whole 
county of Cork, he was obliged to fly for ſafety with 
his family to England, where, in the year 1599, he 
died in extreme poverty. He was buried in Weſtmin- 
ſter Abbey, according to his requeſt, near Chaucer, 
A monument was ere cted to his memory by Ann coun— 

| 42 ; dels. 
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| FJßpenſer teſs of Dorſet. We know but little of bis character wafted or diſſipated in the proceſs. The oil is not Sperm AP pc 
| as a man; as a poet, conſidering the age in which he a brown or black fetid empyreumatic one, like thoſe | | 
Spermacetl. Jived, he deſerves our utmoſt veneration. He wrote of other animal ſubſtances, but clear, yellowiſh, of a Spb bi 


various pieces beſides thoſe above-mentioned, His 
whole works, with his life by Hughes, were publiſhed 
in fix volumes 12mo, in 1715 and 1750. 

SrensER (Dr John), a very ingenious and learned 
Engliſh divine, born in Kent in 1630; who became 
maſter of Corpus Chriſti College, Cambridge, and af- 
terwards dean of Ely. He publiſhed a Difcourſe on 
Prodigies, which is a truly philoſophical and learned 
work; and another famous work De legibus Hebræorum 


ritualibus, et eorum rationibus: and after a life ſpent 


in the cloſeſt application to his ſtudies, died in 1695. 
SPERGULA, sruRREY ; a genus of the pentagy- 

nia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 

There are five ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 


is the arvenſis, or corn-ſpurrey, which grows in this 


country in gravelly ſoil and corn-fields, In Holland 


it is cultivated as food for cattle, and has the advan- 


tage of growing on the very pooreſt ſoils; but does 
not afford a great deal of food. Poultry are fond of 
the ſeeds; and the inhabitants of Finland and Norway 
make bread of them when their crops of corn fail. 
Horſes, ſheep, goats, and ſwine, eat it. Cows re- 
Fuſe it. 1 
SPERM, the ſeed whereof an animal is formed. 
See SEMEN, 

 SPERMACETIT, a white flaky ſubſtance, prepared 
from the brain of a ſpecies of whale called phy/eter mi- 


crops. See PHYSETER., 


One of theſe fiſhes affords ſome tuns of brains; 
which are firſt groſsly freed from the oil by draining 
and preſſing, and afterwards more perfectly purified 
by ſteeping them in a ley of alkaline ſalt and quick- 
lime, which diſſolves the remains of the oily matter 
into a ſaponaceous liquid, The brains being then 
waſhed with water, appear of a ſilver whiteneſs; and 
nothing more 1s required to complete the preparation 
than to cut them in ſhivers with wooden knives, and 
ſpreading them abroad to dry. Such is the ſimple 
proceſs by which this profitable commodity is prepa- 
red. It has been ſaid that ſpermaceti is a natural con- 
crete, found floating on the ſurface of the northern 
ſeas ; but this is plainly a falſe report, perhaps calcu- 
lated to prevent inquiry into the manner of its prepa- 
ration. Good ſpermaceti is in fine white flakes, gloſſy 
and ſemitrantparent, ſoft and unctuous to the touch, 
yet dry and eaſily friable ; in taſte ſomewhat like but- 
ter; of a faint ſmell like that of tallow. It is apt, in 
keeping, if not carefully ſecured from the air, to grow 
yellowiſh, and contract a rancid fiſhy ſmell. The 
more perfectly it has been purified at firſt, the leſs ſuſ- 
ceptible it is of theſe alterations; and after it has been 
changed, it may be rendered white and ſweet again, by 
ſteeping it afreſh in a ley of alkaline ſalt and quick-lime. 
It melts in a ſmall degree of heat, and congeals again 
as it cools. Laid on burning coals, it emits a fetid 
ſmell like that of the ſnuff of a candle. The contact 
of flame does not ſet it on fire, but with a wick it 
burns equally with common tallow-candles. In diſtil- 
lation it totally ariſes, leaving no coal or caput mor- 
tuum behind. From four ounces were obtained three 
ounces and a half of oil, and a dram and a half of 


phlegm; the other two drams and a half having been 


butyraceous confiſtence, in ſmell like oil of wax, like — 


which alſo it coagulates in the cold. Rectified ſpirit 
of wine, digeſted and boiled with ſpermaceti, takes 
up about half a dram out of half an ounce; 8 


part ſettles to the bottom, and the finer particles float 


in the liquor, in appearance like flowers of benzoine. 
Water long digeſted or boiled with it extracts no- 
thing. By grinding it with ſugar or almonds, it be- 
comes miſcible with water, but not near ſo perfectly 
as the vegetable reſins do by the ſame treatment: on 


ſtanding for alittle time, the ſpermaceti ſeparates and 


floats on the ſurface. Volks of eggs unite it more 
thoroughly with watery liquors ; but when diſſolved 
by theſe alſo, it ſoon ſeparates and falls to the bottom, 
Even cauſtic alkaline ley does not diſſolve nor unite 
with it into ſoap, as it does with all other fats ; and 
hence the uſe of this ley in its preparation and purifi. 


cation. It mingles ſufficiently with oils, fats, bal- 


ſams, reſins, butter, wax, &c. | 
_ SPERMATIC, in anatomy, ſomething belonging 
to the ſperm or ſeed. | 5 

SPE, a river of Scotland, riſing from a lake of 
the ſame name in Badenoch, and, after a ſerpentine 
courſe of 76 miles, paſſes by Rothes caſtle, and falls 
into the German fo at Garnoch near Elgin. Mr 
Pennant tells us, that the Spey 1s a dangerous neigh- 


bour to Caſtle Gordon, overflowing frequently in a 


dreadful manner, as appears by its ravages far beyond 
its banks. The bed of the river is wide and .full of 
gravel, and the channel very ſhifting. In 1746 the 
duke of Cumberland paſſed this river-at Belly church, 
near Caſtle Gordon, when the channel was ſo deep as 
to take an officer, from whom Mr Pennant had the 
account, and who was fix feet four inches high, upto 


the breaſt. The banks are here very high and ſteep; 


ſo that bad not the rebels been infatuated in ſuch a 
manner as to negle& oppoſition, the paſſage mult 
have been attended with conſiderable loſs. On this 
river there is a great ſalmon-fiſhery ; about 1700 bar- 


rels full are caught in the ſeaſon, and the ſhore is 


rented for about 1200 I. per annum. 
SPHACELUS, in ſurgery and medicine, an ab- 

ſolute and perfect corruption or death of the parts. 
SPHAGNUM, BoG-moss ; a genus of the order 


of muſci belonging to the cryptogamia claſs of plants. 


There art three ſpecies ; the molt remarkable of which 


1s the paluftra, or common bog-moſs, which grows on 


our bogs in wide patches, fo that it frequently covers 
a large portion of their ſurface. The ſtalks are from 


two inches to two feet Jong, irregularly ſurrounded 
with numerous, conical, pendant branches, and ter- 
minated with a roſaceous cluſter of ere& ſhort ones. 
It is generally believed, that the roots and decayed 


ſtalks of this moſs conſtitute a principal part of that 
uſeful bituminous ſubſtance called peat, which 1s the 


chief fuel of the northern regions.—'The Lapland ma- 
trons are well acquainted with this moſs. They dry 
and lay it in their cradle, to ſupply the place of bed, 


bolſter, and every covering; and, being changed night 


and morning, it keeps the infant remarkably clean, 
dry, and warm. It is ſufficiently ſoft of itſelf ; but 


the tender mother, not ſatisſied with this, frequent! 
ee | ; cove 


mu 
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Bybenoides covers the moſs with the downy hairs of the rein- 


. 


deer; and by that means makes a moſt delicate neſt 
for the young babe. | 

Os SPHENOIDES, the ſeventh bone of the cra- 
nium or ſkull See AnaTonr, n* 15. 

SPHERE, is a ſolid contained under one uniform 
round ſurface, ſuch as would be formed by the revo- 
rution of a circle about one of its own diameters as an 
laxis. See GEOMETRY, a 
Projection of the SyHERE. See PROJECTION. 
SPHERE, in aſtronomy, that concave orb or ex- 


panſe which inveſts our globe, and in which the hea- 


venly bodies appear to be fixed, and at an equal di- 
ſtance from the eye. 55 | 
The better to determine the places of the heavenly 


bodies in the ſphere, ſeveral circles are ſuppoſed to be 
deſcribed on the ſurface thereof, hence called the circles 


of the ſphere : of theſe ſome are called great circles, as 
the equinoctial, ecliptic, meridian, &c. and others 
ſmall circles, as the tropics, parallels, &c. See Gxo- 
GRAPHY and ASTRONOMY, paſſim. | 
Armillary 8p HERE. See GEOGRAPHY, ſect. ii. 
SPHERE of Activity of a Body, is that determinate 


ſpace or extent to which, and no farther, the effluvia 


continually emitted from that body reach ; and where 
they operate according to their nature. 

SPHERES, in optics, the ſame with metalline 
mirrors for teleſcopes or other purpoſes. See Op- 
TICS, p. 5613, 5619. Enos me 

SPHEROTD, in geometry, a ſolid approaching to 
the figure of a ſphere. It 1s generated by the entire 
revolution of a ſemi- ellipſis about its axis. | 

SPHINCTER, in anatomy, a term applied to a 
kind of circular muſcles, or muſcles in form of rings, 
which ſerve to cloſe and draw up ſeveral orifices of the 
body, and prevent the excretion of the contents. | 

SPHINX, in ſculpture, &c. a figure or repreſen- 
tation of a monſter of that name, famed among the 
ancients, now moſtly uſed as an ornament in gardens, 
terraces, &. 
breaſts of a woman, the wings of a bird, the claws of 
a lion, and the reſt of the body like a dog. It is ſup- 
poſed to have been engendered by Typhon, and ſent 
by Juno to be revenged on the Thebans. Its office, 
they ſay, was to propoſe dark enigmatical queſtions to 
all paſſers-by;z and if they did not give the explication 
thereof, to devour them. It made horrible ravages, 


as the ſtory goes, on a mountain near Thebes ; and 


could not by any means be deftroyed, till after Oedi- 
pus had ſolved the following riddle, « What animal 
is it that in the morning walks on four lege, at noon 


on two, and at night on three!“ The anſwer was 


% Man.“ 
Among the Egyptians, the ſphinx was the ſymbol 
of religion, by reaſon of the obſcurity of its myſteries: 
and on the ſame account the Romans placed a ſphinx 
in the porch of their temples. | 
SPICE, avy kind of aromatic drug that has hat 
and pungent qualities: ſuch are pepper, nutmeg, giu- 
ger, cinnamon, cloves, &c. 
_ SeicE-//ands, in the Eaft Indies. 
Morvcca Ilands, and CEvyLon. 
SPIDER, in zoology. See ARANEA. 
SPIDERWORT, in botany. See PHALANGIUM, 
SPIKE, or Oil of SrixR, a name given to an eſſen- 


See BanDa, 
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It is repreſented with the head and 


with it is armed. 
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tial oil diſtilled from lavender, and much uſed by the 
varniſh-makers and the painters in enamel. 

SPIKENARD, in botany. See Naxbus. 

SPINA vxxros , in ſurgery, that ſpecies of cor- 
ruption of the bones which takes its riſe in the inter- 
nal parts, and by degrees enlarges the bone, and raiſes 
it into a tumour, See SURGERY, 


SPINACHIA, spin Ach; a genus of the pentan- 


dria order, belonging to the dioecia claſs of plants. 


There are two-ſpecies. The common ſpecies intended 
for winter uſe ſhould be ſown on an open ſpot of ground 
in the latter end of July; obſerving to do it if poſſible 
when the weather is rainy. When the young plants are 
come up, the weeds muſt be deſtroyed, and the plants 
left at about five inches aſunder. The ground being 
kept clear of weeds, the ſpinach will be fit for uſe in 
October. The way of gathering it to advantage is 
only to take off the longeſt leaves, leaving thoſe in the 
centre to grow bigger; and at this rate a bed of ſpi- 
nach will furniſh the table for a whole winter, till the 


ſpinach ſown in ſpring is become fit for uſe, which is 
common in April. 


SPINAGE, or Six Ach. See SpiINACHI1A. 


SPINZ, in botany, thorns, rigid prickles : a ſpe- 


cies of arma, growing on various parts of certain 


plants for their defence; ſpine ramorum arcent pecora. 
On the branches we find examples in the pyrus, pru- 
nus, Citrus, hippophaes, gmelina, rhamnus, lycium, 


&c.; on the leaves in the aloe, agave, yucca, ilex, 
hippomane, theophraſta, carlina, &c.; on the calyx, 
in the carduus, cnicus, centauria, moluccella, galcop- 
fis, &c.; on the fruit, in the trapa, tribulus, murex, 
ſpinacia, agremonia, datura, &c. 


_ SPINAL marrow. See AxATOMx, n' 5. 396— 


9. 
SPINALIS, in anatomy, the name of ſeveral muſ- 


cles, &c. of the ſpine. | 
SPINE, Seixa Dogsi. See ANATOMY, n“ 29. 
SPINE, in botany. Sec SPINE. 


 SPINELLO, a Tuſcan painter, of great repute in 
He painted a picture of the fallen angels, 


his time. 
in which he drew ſo horrid a picture of Lucifer, that 
it frightened him fo much as to affect his ſenſes ever 
after. He flouriſhed about thg year 1380. 
SPINET, or SpIN NET, a mutical inſtrument rank- 
ed in the ſecond or third place among barmontous in- 
ſtruments. It confiſts of a cheſt or belly made of the 
moſt porous and reſinous wood to be found, and a 
table of fir glued on flips of wood called ſummers, 
which bear on the fides. On the table is raifed two 


little prominences or bridges, wherein are placed ſo 


many pins as there are chords or firings to the inſtru- 
ment. 
keys, the former range being the order of the diatonic 
ſcale, and that behind the order of the artificial notes 
or ſemi-tones. The keys are ſo many flat pieces of 
wood, which, touched and preiſed down at the end, 
make the other raiſe a jack which ſtrike and ſound the 
ſtrings by means of the end of a crow's quill, where- 
The zo firſt ſtrings are of braſs, the 
other more delicate ones of ftce] or iron-wire ; they 
are all ſtretched over the two bridges already mention- 


ed. The figure of the ſpinet is a long ſquare or pa- 


rallelogram ; ſome call it an harp-couched, and the 
barp an inverted ſpinet. See the article Haze, i 
| 1 This 


It is played on by two ranges of continued. 


Spikenard 


Spinet. 
— —-— — 


| Spinning 
l 
8 pinoziſm. 
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This inſtrument is generally tuned by the ear, which 
method of the practical muſicians is founded on a ſup- 
poſition that the ear is a perfect judge of an octave 
and a fifth. The general rule is to begin at a certain 
note, as C, taken towards the middle of the inftru- 
ment, and tuning all the octaves up and down, and 
alſo the fifths, reckoning ſeven ſemi-tones to each 
fifth, by which means the whole is tuned. Sometimes 
to the common or fundamental play of the ſpinet is 
added another fimilar one in uniſon, and a third in 
octave to the firſt, to make the harmony the fuller ; 
they are either played ſeparately or together by means 
of a ſtop; theſe are called double or triple ſpinets 5 ſome- 
times a play of violins 1s added, by means of a bow, 
or a few wheels parallel to the keys, which preſs the 
firings and make the ſound laſt as long as the muſician 
— and heighten and ſoften them more or leſs, as 
they are more or leſs preſſed. The harpfichord is a 
kind of ſpinet, only with another diſpofition of the 


keys. See the article HARTSIcHoRD. The inftru- 


ment takes its name from the ſmall quill ends which 

touch the ſtrings, reſembling pinæ, or thorns. 
SPINNING, in commerce, the act or art of redu- 

cing filk, flax, hemp, wool, hair, or other matters, in- 


to thread. Spinning is either performed on the wheel 


with a diſtaff and ſpindle, or with other machines pro- 
per for the fevers] kinds of working. Hemp, flax, 
nettle- thread, and the like vegetable matters, are to 
be wetted in ſpinning; filks, wools, &c. are to be ſpun 
dry, and do not need water ; but there is a way of 
fpinning filk as it comes off the cafes or balls, where 
hot and even boiling water is to be uſed. See the ar- 
ticles Six, THREAD, Ke. | 

- SPINOSUS cavris, in botany ; a ſtem covered with 
ſtrong woody prickles, whoſe roots are not ſuperficial, 
but proceeding from the body of the ſtem. When 


4 applied to a leaf, ſpinoſum folium, it indicates the mar- 


gine exit in acumina duriora, rigida, pungentia. 


gin running out into rigid points or prickles, quod mar- 


SPINOUS, in botany. See Srixosus. | 

Seinous Fiſhes, ſuch as have ſome of the rays of 
the back-fins running out into thorns or prickles, as 
the perch, &c. | 

SPINOZA (Benedict de), the ſon of a Portugueſe 
Jew ſettled at Amſterdam, where he was born in 1633. 
He commenced philoſopher early in life ; publicly 
embraced Chriftianity, for which the Jews attempted 
to aſſaſſinate him; and in the end made a great noiſe 
in the world by his atheiſtical principles and writings. 
He was probably the firſt who reduced Atheiſm to 
a ſyſtem ; but in other reſpects his doctrine was the 
ſame with that of ſeveral philoſophers both ancient and 
modern, He retired into the country that he might 
not be interrupted in his ſpeculations, and was ſome- 
times three months without going out of his lodgings. 
This retired life did not hinder his name from ſpread- 


ing. The free-thinkers came to him from all parts. 


The palatine count offered him the place of profeſſor 
of philoſophy at Heidelberg ; but he refuſed it. He 
died at the Hague in 1677, aged about 44 years. He 
is ſaid to have been honeſt, obliging, and very regu- 
lar in his morals; which we need not be more ſur— 
priſed at than to ſee people live an irregular life tho? 
fully perſuaded of the truths of the Goſpel. 
SPINOZISM, or Srixosisu, the doctrine of Spi- 


1 


noza, or Atheiſm and Pantheiſm propoſed after the Spire 
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manner of Spinoza. See SIN oZ A. 


The great principle of Spinoziſm is, That there ig IN 
nothing properly and abſolutely exiſting beſides mat. — 


ter and the modifications of matter ; among which are 
even comprehended thought, abſtract and general 
ideas, compariſons, relations, combinations of rela. 
tions, &c. Ts 25 55 
The chief articles in Spinoza's ſyſtem are reducible 
to theſe. That there is but one ſubſtance in nature, 
and that this only ſubſtance is endued with an infinite 
number of attributes, among which are extenſion and 
cogitation: that all the bodies in the univerſe are mo- 
difications of this ſubſtance conſidered as it is extend. 
ed; and that all the fouls of men are modifications of 
the ſame ſubſtance conſidered as cogitative: that God 
is a neceſſary and infinitely perfect being, and is the 
cauſe of all things that exiſt, but not a different being 


from them: that there is but one being and one na- 
ture, and that this nature produces within itſelf, by 


an immanent act, all thoſe which we call creatures; 
and that this being is at the ſame time both agent and 
patient, efficient cauſe and ſubject; but that he pro- 
duces nothing but modifications of himſelf. : 
_ SPIRAEA, in botany, a genus of the pentagynia 


order, belonging to the icoſandria claſs of plants, 


There are 12 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 
are, 1. The ſalicifolia, or common ſpiræa frutex, riſes 
with ſeveral ſhrubby ſtalks, to the height of fix or eight 
feet. The branches are terminated by ſpikes of pale- 
red flowers, the lower parts of the ſpikes are branched 


out into ſmall ſpikes, but the upper parts are cloſe 


and obtuſe, When the flowers are paſt, the germen 


changes to pointed capſules ; but they ſeldom come to 


perfection. 2. The filipendula, or common drop- 
wort, grows in mountainous paſtures in ſeveral parts 
of England and Scotland. It riſes about a foot 
and an half high, with an ere ſtalk, and but few 


leaves upon it; terminated with a looſe umbel of white 


flowers often tinged with red. 3. The ulmaria, or 
meadow ſweet; grows naturally on the ſides of waters, 
and in low moiſt meadows, in moſt -of the northera 
counties of Evrope. 'The ſtalks are angular, red, and 


riſe three or four feet high; garniſhed with winged 
leaves, and terminated by large looſe bunches of white 


flowers. — The firit ſpecies is propagated by ſuckers, 
which are ſent forth in plenty from the roots of the 
old ſtems, or by laying down the tender branches. 
The ſecond and third ſpecies are not cultivated. 
However, the | tuberous pea-like roots of the ſe- 
cond, dried and reduced to powder, make a kind of 
bread which in times of ſcarcity is not to be deſpiſed. 
Hogs are very fond of theſe roots. Cows, goats, 
ſheep, and ſwine, eat the plant; but horſes refuſe it. 
'The flowers of the ulmaria have a fragrant ſcent, which 
riſes in diſtillation. The whole plant indeed is ex- 


tremely fragrant, ſo that the common people of Swe- 


den ſtrew their floors with it on holidays. It has alſo 
an aſtringent quality, and thus has been found uſeful 
in dyſenteries, ruptures, and in tanning of leather. 
Goats are extremely fond of it; cows and horſes re- 
fuſe it. | EE 
SPIRAL, in geometry, a curve line of the circu- 
lar kind, which in its progreſs recedes from its centre- 
SPIRE, in architecture, was uſed by the — 
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for the baſe of a column, and ſometimes for the afſtra- 


al or tore; but among the moderns it denotes a 


ſteeple that continually diminiſhes as it aſcends, whe- 
ther conically or pyramidally. —@ 
SPIRIT, in metaphyſics, an incorporeal being or 
intelligence; in which ſenſe God is ſaid to be a ſpirit, 
as are angels and the human ſoul. See METarnyscs, 
no 5, 106, 1096 5 
Sp181T, in chemiſtry and pharmacy, a name applied 
to every volatile liquid which is not inſipid like phlegm 
or water; and hence the diſtinQion into acid, alkaline, 
and vinous ſpirits. Ste (Index to) PHarmacr. | 
SeintT of Vine. See DISTILLATION ; and Prar- 
MACY, n* 446, 682. RO 
SPIRITS, or AntmaL SeikiTs, in phyfiology. 
See ANATOMY, no 400. Xo | 
Acid Spikirs. See PHARMACY, p. 6078. | 
Alkaline Spikirs, ſolutions of volatile alkaline ſalt 
in water, ſometimes with a portion of empyreumatic 
oil; in which caſe they receive different appellations, 
as ſpirit of hartſhorn, of urine, &e. If the volatile al- 


kali contained in theſe ſolutions be united with a con- 


ſiderable quantity of fixed air, the ſpirit efferveſces 
with an acid, and is called a ild ſpirit; but if the al- 


kali is deprived of its fixed air, the ſpirit is ſaid to be 


cauſtic, and raiſes no efferveſcence. The mild ſpirits, 
though to the ſmell they appear much weaker than the 
cauſtic, are in reality ſtronger, as containing a larger 
proportion of alkali than the latter commonly do, 
However, there is no alkaline ſpirit perfectly mild, or 
it would be entirely neutraliſed by the fixed air, ſo 
that no alkaline-ſmell or tafte could be perceived. All 
mild ſpirits therefore are partly cauſtic, to which they 


owe that degree of ſmell and pungent taſte which they 


retain, However, being already. partly neutralized, 
they are much leſs apt to imbibe fixed air than ſuch as 
have none at all; the ſolution of the neutral ſalt com- 
poſed of volatile alkali and fixed air alſo is much more 
apt to retain the alkaline air or cauſtie ſalt than pure 
water; and hence the mild alkaline ſpirits preſerve a 
much more equable degree of ſtrength than the cauſtic 
ones, which partly by the attraction of fixed air, and 
partly by evaporation, unleſs very firmly ſecured, very 
ſoon become ſenſibly weaker both in taſte and ſme} 
than when originally made. 

SPIRITUAL, in general, ſomething belonging to 
or partaking of the nature of ſpirit. See SpRITr. 

SPIRITUALITIES 74 Bis nor, are the profits 
he receives as a biſhop, and not as a baron of parlia- 
ment; ſuch are the duties of his viſitation, preſentation- 


money, what ariſes from the inſtitution and ordination 


of prieſts, the income of his juriſdiction, &c. 
SPITHEAD, a road between Portſmouth and the 


Ille of Wight, where the royal navy of Great Britain 


frequently rendezvous. - 
SPITTLE, in phyſiology. See SALIVA. 
SPITZ BERGEN. See GROENLAN D. 
SPLEEN, in anatomy. See there, n* 360. 
SPLEEN-IVort, See ASPLENIUM. | 
SPLENET IC, a perſon afflicted with an obſtrue- 
tion of the ſpleen. | 


SPLENT, or SpLINT, among farriers, a callous 


inſenfible exereſcence, breeding on the ſhank-bone of 
horſes. See FAaRRIERY, g xxix. ig 
ML LICING, in the ſea-language, is the untwiſting 
OL X. don 


the ends of two cables or ropes, and working the ſe- Spoils 


veral ſtrands into one another by a fidd, ſo that they 
become as ſtrong as if they were but one rope. 

| SPOILS, whatever is taken from the enemy in 
time of war. Among the ancient Greeks, the ſpoils 
were divided among the whole army ; only the gene- 
ral's ſhare was largeſt : but, among the Romans, the 


ſpoils belonged to the republic. 


' SPOLETO, a duchy of Italy, bounded on the 
north by the Marche of Ancona and duchy of Ur- 


bino, on the eaſt by Farther Abruzzo, on the ſouth - 
by Sabina and the patrimony of St Peter, and on 


the welt by Orvietano and Perrugino. Lt is about 55 
miles in length and 4o in breadth. It was anciently 
a part of Umbria, and now belongs to the Pope.— 
The name of the capital city is alſo Spoleto. It was 
formerly a my place, but in 1703 was ruined by an 
earthquake; 

SPOLIAT ION, in eccleſiaſtical law, is an injury 
done by one clerk or incumbent to another, in taking 


the fruits of his benefice without any right thereunto, 
but under a pretended title. It is remedied by a de- 
cree to account for the profits ſo taken. This injury, 


when the jus patronatus, or right of advowſon, doth not 
come in debate, is cognizable-in the ſpiritual court: 
as if a patron firlt preſents A to a benefice, who is 
inſtituted and induQed thereto ; and then, upon pre- 
tence of a vacancy, the fame patron preſents B to the 


ſame living, and he alſo obtains inſtitution and induc- 


tion. Now if A diſputes the fact of the vacancy, 
then that clerk who is kept out of the profits of the 


living, whichever it be, may ſve the other in the ſpi- 
ritual court for ſpoliation, or taking the profits of his 


benefice. And it fhall there be tried, whether the 
living were or were not vacant ; upon which the vali- 
dity of the ſecond clerk's pretenſions muſt depend. 
But if the right of patronage comes at all into diſpute, 
as if one patron preſented A, and another patron pre- 
ſented B, there the eccleſiaſtical court hath no cogni- 
zance, provided the tithes ſued for amount to a fourth 
part of the value of the living, but may be prohibited 
at the inſtance of the patron by the king's writ of 7-:- 
dicavit. So alſo if a clerk, without any colour of 
title, ejects another from his parſonage, this injury 
muſt be redreſſed in the temporal courts : for it de- 
pends upon no queſtion determinable by the ſpiritual 


law, (as plurality of benefices or no plurality, vacancy 
or no vacancy), but is merely a civil iajury. 2 


SPON (James), was the ſon of Charles Spon, an 
eminent French phyſician, and born at Lyons in 1647. 
After an education of great care, he was admitted a 
doctor of phy ſic at Montpelier in 1667, and a mem- 
ber of the college of phyficians at Lyons in 1669. Mr 
Vailant, the king's antiquary, paſſing through Lyons 
to Ttaly in queſt of medals and other antiquities, Mr 
Spon accompanied him. He afterward, in the years 
1675 and 1676, made a voyage to Dalmatia, Greece, 
and the Levant, in company with Sir George Wheeler 
an Engliſh gentleman : but whether his conftitution 
was naturally weak, orhe had hurt himſelf in this tour, 
does not appear, but he neverafter enjoyed his health, 
Being of the reformed religion, he was forced to leave 
France on. the revocation of the edit of Nantz ; and 
died at Vevay, a town on the lake Leman, in 1686, 
He was the author of many valuable works which 
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SPOONING, in the ſea-language, is ſaid o 


Spondanus were printed at Lyons; the principal of which are, 


f 2 So 
1. His travels into Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, and the Poon 
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Levant. 2. An anſwer to M. Guillet's Criticiſms on 
his Travels. 3. Curious antiquities, in quarto. 4. A 
hiſtory of Geneva; all the above are in French. 
5. Miſcellanea erudite antiquatis, folio, &e. 

- SPONDANUS (Henricus), or Henry de SyoxnDE, 
was born in 1568, and educated at Ortez, where the 
reformed had a college, and where he diftinguiſhed 
himſelf early by his facility in acquiring the Latin and 
Greek languages, He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of 
the civil and canon law; and in the mean time read 
the controverſial works of Bellarmine and Perron with 
ſuch eagerneſs, that, after the example of his brother 
John, he forſook the Proteſtant religion. He made 
his abjuration at Paris in 1595, took prieſts orders at 
Rome in 1606, and was made biſhop of Pamiers by 
Lewis XIII. in 1626. His intimacy with Baronius 
while he was in Italy, ſuggeſted to him the defign of 
abridging his Annales ecclefraſtici ; which he executed 
with the author's conſent, and continued them from 
the year 1197, where Baronius left off, to the year 
1640. He publiſhed alſo, in folio, Annales ſacri d 
mundi creatione ad ejuſdem redemptionem 5 with ſome 
ſmeller works; and died in 1643. 

S8PONDEE, in ancient poetry, a foot conſiſting of 
two long ſyllables, as owners. 5 

. SPONDIAS, the Jamaica PLum ; a genus of the 
pentagynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies: 1. The purpurea, or 
purple myrabolin plum, is a native of the Weſt In- 
dies, where it riſes to the height of 12 or 14 feet, but 
in this country is ſeldom found more than half that 
height. The flowers terminate the branches in a ra- 
cemus, and are of a whitiſh yellow colour. Some of 
them are ſucceeded by oblong flefhy berries of a pale 
yellow colour, covered with a mealy farina ; the fleſh 
of which is thin, but of a ſweet luſcious taſte. The 
incloſed nut appears as if compoſed of many ligneous 
fibres. 2. The Jutea, with neat leaves and yellow 
fruit, is a native of the warmeſt parts in America, 
Where it riſes to the height of zo feet, ſending out 
many irregular branches, which are deſtitute of leaves 
for ſome months. The flowers come out before the 
leaves appear, and are ſucceeded by yellow plums 
an inch and an half long. Both theſe ſpecies are pro- 
pagated by fruit or by cuttings. The fruit is much 
eſteemed, but the plums yield little meat; however, 
the wild hogs are very fond of them, and they are 
their principal food during the ſeaſon of their ripen- 


ing. 

SONG IA, Sruncz ; a genus belonging to the 
order of vermes zoophyta. The whole texture is a 
congeries of bibulous cells. There are fix ſpecies, all 
found in the bottom of the ſea, and on ſubmarine 
rocks. Spunges are much uſed by ſurgeons and others 
for ſucking up ſuperfluous moiſture, which they eaſily 
part with by preſſure, | 
| SPONSORS, among Chriſtians, are thoſe perſons 
who, in the office of baptiſm, anſwer or are ſuretics 
for the perſons baptized. | 

SPONTANEOUS, a term applied to ſuch mo- 
tions of the body and operations of the mind as we 
perform of ourſelves without any conſtraint. 


 SPOON-31L1, in ornithology. See PLATEA, 


ſhip, which being under fail in a ſtorm at ſea, is 
able to bear it, and conſequently 
before the wind. 

SPORADES, among ancient aſtronomers, a name 
given to ſuch ſtars as were not included. in any con. 
ſtellation. 7 8 

SPORADIC piskAsEs, among phyficians, are 
ſuch as ſeize particular perſons at any time or ſeaſon, 
and in any place ; in which ſenſe they are diſtinguiſhed 
from epidemical and endemical diſeaſes. 5 5 

SPOTS, in aſtronomy, certain places of the ſun's 
or moon's diſk, obſerved to be either more bright or 
dark than the reſt ; and accordingly called peculz or 
maculæ. See AsTRONOMY, ne | 

SPOTSWOOD (John), archbiſhop of St An- 
drew's in Scotland, was deſcended from the lairds of 
Spotſwood in the Merſe, and was born in the year 


uns 
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1565. He was educated in the univerſity of Glaſgow, 


and ſucceeded his father in the parſonage of Calder when 
but 18 years of age. In 1601 he attended Lodowick 
duke of Lenox as his chaplain, in an embaſſy to the 
court of France for confirming the ancient amity be- 
tween the two nations, and returned in the ambaſſa- 
dor's retinue through England. When he entered 
into the archbiſhopric of Glaſgow, he found there was 
not 100 J. Sterling of yearly. revenue left; yet ſuch 
was his care for his ſucceſſors, that he greatly impro- 
ved it, and much to the ſatisfaction of his dioceſe. 
After baving filled this ſee eleven years, he was raiſed 
to that of St Andrew's in 1615, and made primate 
and metropslitan of all Scotland. He preſided in ſe- 
veral aſſemblies for reſtoring the ancient diſcipline, and 
bringing the church of Scotland to ſome ſort of uni- 
formity with that of England. He continued in high 
eſteem with king James I. nor was be leſs valued by 
king Charles I. who was crowned by him in 1633, 
ia the abbey-church of Holyroodhouſe. In 1635, 
upon the death of the earl of Kinnoul chancellor of 
Scotland, our abbot was advanced to that poſt ; but 
had ſcarcely held it four years, when the confuſions 
beginning in Scotland, he was obliged to retire into 
England; and being broken with age, grief, and 
fickneſs, died at London in 1639, and was interred . 
in Weſtminſter-abbey. He wrote a hiſtory of the 
church of Scotland, from the year 203 to the reign of 
king James VI. in folio. | 

SPOUT, or Water- Spor. See WarTER-Spout. 

SPRANGHER (Bartholomew), a German painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1546. He was brought up un- 
der a variety of maſters, and then went to Rome, 
where cardinal Farneſe took him into his ſervice, and 
afterwards recommended him to Pope Pius V. He 
was employed at Belvidere, and worked two years 
and ten months in drawing the picture of the Laſt 
Judgment; this piece, which contained 500 heads, 
was ſo highly valued, that, after the death of Pius, it 
was placed over his monument as its principal orna- 
ment. From Rome he entered into the ſervice of the 
emperors Maximilian and Rudolphus II. by whom 
he was exceedingly careſſed and honoured z. the latter 
in 1588 ennobled him and his deſcendents, and in the 
preſence of his whole court placed a chain of gold of 


- three rows round the neck of the artiſt, and ordered 


him to wear it as long as he lived. He died in — ; 


gprat 
| 


Spring. 


S PR 
and as he worked moſtly for princes and nobles, his 
works are not * qa to be bought. | 

SPRAT (Dr Thomas), biſhop of Rocheſter, was 
born in 1636. He had his education at Oxford, and 
aſter the Reſtoration entered into holy orders. He 
hecame fellow of the Royal Society, chaplain to 
George duke of Buckingham, and chaplain in ordi - 
nary to king Charles II. In 1667, he publiſhed the 
Hiſtory of the Royal Society, and a Life of Mr 
Cowley 3 who, by his laſt will, left to his care his 

rinted works and MSS. which were accordingly pu- 
bliſhed by him. In 1668, he was inſtalled prebendary 
of Weſtminſterz in 1683, was appointed canon of 
Windſor, and dean of Wettminſter ; and in 1684, conſe - 
crated to the biſhopric of Rocheſter. He was clerk 
of the cloſet to king James II.; in 1685, was made 


dean of the chapel royal; and the year following, was 


appointed one of the commiſſioners for ecclefiaftical 


affairs. In 1692, his lordſhip, with ſeveral other per- 


ſons, was charged with treaſon by two men, who for- 
ged an aſſociation under their hands, of which the 
biſhop publiſhed an account. He died of an apoplexy 
in 1713. His writings are greatly admired for ele- 


gance of ſtyle. 


SeRAT, in ichthyology. See CLUPEA, - 
SPRAY, the ſprinkling of the ſea, which is driven 
from the top of a wave in ſtormy weather. It differs 
from ſpoon-drift, as bring only blown occaſionally 
from the broken ſurface of a high wave; whereas the 
latter continues to fly horizontally along the ſea, with · 
out intermiſſion, during the exceſs of a tempeſt or hur- 
ricane. 
SPRING, in natural hiſtory, a fountain or ſource 
of water riſing out of the ground. | 
Many have been the conjectures of philoſophers con - 
cerning the origin of fountains, and great pains have 
been taken both by the members of the Royal Soctety 
and thoſe of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, in or- 
der to aſcertain the true cauſe of it. It was Ariſtotle's 
opinion, and held by moſt of the ancient philoſopbers 
after him, that the air contained in the caverns of the 
earth, being condenſed by cold near its ſurface, was 
thereby changed into water; and that it made its way 
through, where it could find a paſſage. But we have 


no experience of any ſuch tranſmutation of air in 


water, x 


Thoſe who imagine that fountains owe their origin 
to waters brought from the ſea by ſubterraneous ducta, 
give a tolerable account how they loſe their ſaltneſs 
by percolation as they paſs through the earth: but they 
find great difficulty in explaining by what power the 


water riſes above the level of the ſea to near the tops 


of mountains, where ſprings generally abound z it be- 
ing contrary to the laws of bydroftatics, that a fluid 
ſhould riſe in a tube above the level of its ſource. 
However, they have found two ways whereby they 
endeavour to extricate themſelves from this difficulty. 
The one is that of Des Cartes, who imagines, that 
after the water is become freſh by percolation, 'it is 
raiſed out of the caverns. of the earth in vapour to- 
wards its ſurface ; where meeting with rocks near the 
tops of mountains in the form of arches or vaults, it 
Kicks to them, and runs down their ſides, (like water 
in an Alembic), till it meets with proper receptacles, 
from which it ſupplies the fountains, Now this is a 
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mere bypotheſts, without foundation or probability: Spring · 


for, in the firſt place, we know of no internal heat of 
the earth to cauſe ſuch eyaporation ; or if that were 
allowed, yet it is quite incredible, that there ſhould 
be any caverns fo ſmooth and void of protuberances, 
as to anſwer the ends of an alembic, in collecting and 
condenling the vapours together in every place where 
fountains ariſe, There are others (as Varenius, &c.) 
who ſuppoſe that the water may riſe through the pores 
of the earth, as through capillary tubes by attraction. 
But hereby they ſhow, that they are quite unac- 
quainted with what relates to the motion of a fluid. 
through ſuch tubes : for when a capillary tube opens 


into a cavity at its upper end, or grows larger and 


larger, ſo as to ceaſe to be capillary at that end, the 
water will not aſcend through that tube into the ca- 
vity, or beyond where the tube is capillary; becauſe 
that part of -the periphery of the cavity, which is 
partly above the ſurface of the water and partly be- 
low it, is not of the capillary kind. Nay, if the ca- 
vity 18 continually ſupplied with water, it will be at- 
trated into the capillary tube, and run down it as 


"through a funnel, if the lower end is emerged in the 


ſame fluid, as in this caſe it is ſuppoſed to be. 
It has been a generally received opinion, and much 
eſpouſed by Mariotte, (a diligent obſerver of nature), 


that the riſe of ſprings is owing to the rains and melted 


ſnow. According to him, the. rain-water which falls 
upon the hills and mountains, penetrating the ſurface, 
meets with clay or rocks contiguous to each other ; 
along which it runs, without being able to penetrate 
them, till, being got to the bottom of the mountain, 


or to a conſiderable diſtance from the top, it breaks 


out of the ground, and forms ſprings. 


In order to examine this opinion, Mr Perrault, De 


la Hire, and D. Sideleau, endeavoured to make an 
eſtimate of the quantity of rain and ſnow that falls 
in the ſpace of a year, to ſee whether it would be 
ſufficient to afford a quantity of water equal to that 


which is annually diſcharged into the ſea by the 
' rivers. The reſult of their inquiries was, that the 


quantity of rain and ſnow which fell in a year into a 
cylindrical veſſel, would fill it (if. ſecured from eva- 
porating) to the height of about nineteen inches. 
Which quantity D. Sideleau ſhowed, was not ſuffict- 
ent to ſupply the rivers; for that thoſe of England, 
Ireland, and Spain, diſcharge a greater quantity of 
water annually, than the rain, according to that ex- 


periment, is able to ſupply. Beſides which, another 


obſervation was made by them at the ſame time, viz. 
that the quantity of water raiſed in vapour, one year 
with another, amounted to about thirty-two inches, 
which is thirteen more than falls in rain: a plain in- 


dication that the water of fountains is not ſupplied by 


rain and melted ſnow. 
Thus the true cauſe of the origin of fountains re- 
mained undiſcovered, till Dr Halley, in making his 
celeſtial obſervations upon the tops of the mountains 
at St Helena, about 800 yards above the level of the 
ſea, found, that the quantity of vapour which fell 
there (even when the {ky was clear) was ſo great, that 
it very much impeded his obſervations, by covering 
his glaſſes with water every half quarter of an hour : 
and upon that he attempted to determine byexperiment 
the quantity of vapour exhaled from the {urface of the 
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whether that might be a ſufficient ſupply for the 
water continually diſcharged by fountains. The pro- 
ceſs of his experiment was as follows: He took a 
veſſel of water ſalted to the ſame degree with that of 
ſea-water, in which he placed a thermometer; and by 
means of a pan of coals, brought the water to the 
ſame degree of heat, which is obſerved to be that of 


the air in our hotteſt ſummer ; this done, he fixed the 


veſſel of water with the thermometer in it, to one end 
of a pair of ſcales, and exactly counterpoiſed it with 
weights on the other: then, at the end of two hours, 
he found, by the alteration made in the weight of the 
veſſel, that about a ſixtieth part of an inch of the 
depth of the water was gone off in vapour; and there- 
fore, in twelve hours, one-tenth of an inch would have 
gone off, Now this accurate obſerver allows the Me- 
diterranean Sea to be forty degrees "Ong; and four 
broad, (the broader parts compenſating for the nar- 
rower, {o that its whole ſurface is 160 ſquare de- 
grees); which, according to the experiment, mult 
yield at leaſt 5,280,000,000 tons of water: In which 
account no regard is had to the wind and the agi- 
tation of the ſurface of the fea; both which, un- 
doubtedly promote the evaporation. 5 
It remained now to compare this quantity of water 
with that which is daily conveyed into the ſame ſea 
by the rivers. The only way to do which, was to 
compare them with ſome known river; and according- 
ly he takes his computation from the river Thames ; 
and, to avoid all objections, makes allowances, pro- 
bably greater than what were abſolutely neceſſary, 
The Mediterranean receives the following confider- 
able rivers, viz. the Iberus, the Rhone, the Tyber, 


the Po, the Danube, the Nieſter, the Boryſthenes, 
the Tanais, and the Nile. - Each of.theſe he ſuppoſes 
to bring down ten times as much water as the Thames; 
whereby he allows for ſmaller rivers which fall into 
the ſame ſea. The Thames, then, he finds by menſu- - 
Tation to diſcharge about 20,300,000 tuns of water 


a-day. If therefore the above-ſaid nine rivers yield 
ten times as much water as the Thames doth, it will 


follow, that all of them together yield but 1827 


millions of tuns in a day; which is but: little more 
than one-third of what is proved to be raiſed in va- 


pour out of the Mediterronean in the. ſame time. 


We have therefore from hence a-ſource abundantly 
ſufficient for the ſupply of fountains. | 

Now having found, that the vapour-exhaled from 
the ſea is a ſufficient ſupply for the. fountains, he 
proceeds in the next place to confider the manner in 
which they are raiſed ; and how they are. condenſed 
into water again, and. conveyed to the. ſources of 
ſprings. 

In order to this he conſiders, that if an atom of 
water was expanded into a ſhell of bubble, ſo as to be 
ten times as big in diameter as when it was water, 
that atom would become ſpecifically lighter than air; 
and therefore would riſe ſo long as the- warmth which 
firſt ſeparated it from the ſurface- of the water ſhould 
continue to diſtend it to the ſame degree; and con- 
ſequently, that vapours may be raiſed from the ſurface 
of the ſea in that manner, till they arrive at a certain 
height in the atmoſphere, at which they find air of 


equal ſpecific gravity with themſelves. Here they 
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Spring. ſea, as far as it riſes from heat; in order to try 


N 


will float, till being condenſed by cold, they become Spring 


ſpecifically heavier than the air, and fall 
dew ; or being driven by the winds againſt the ſides 


of mountains, (many of which far ſurpaſs the uſual 
height to which the vapours would of themſelves. 


aſcend), are compelled by the ſtream of the air to 
mount up with it to the tops of them ; where bein 

condenſed into water, they preſently precipitate, and 
gleeting down by the crannies of the ſtones, part of 
them enters into the caverns of the hills; which bein 

once filled, all the overplus of water that comes 
thither, runs over by the loweſt place, and breaking 
out by the ſides of the hills, forms ſingle ſprings, 
Many of theſe running down by the valleys between 
the ridges of the hills, and coming to unite, form 
little rivulets or brooks: many of theſe again meeting 


in one common valley, and paining the plain ground, | 


being grown leſs rapid, become a river ; and many of 
theſe being united in one common channel, make fuch 
ſtreams as the Rhine and the Danube; which latter; 
he obſerves, one would hardly think to be a collection 
of water condenſed out of vapour, unleſs we confider 
how vaſt a tract of ground that river drains, and that 
it is the ſum of all thoſe ſprings which break out on 
the ſouth fide of the Carpathian mountains, and on 


the north fide of the immenſe ridge of the Alps, 


which is one continued chain of mountains from 
Switzerland to the Black Sea. 1 | 


Thus one part of the vapours which are blown on 


the land is returned by the rivers into the ſea from 
whence it came. -Another part falls into the ſea before 
it reaches the land; and this is the reaſon why the 
rivers do not return ſo much water inte the Mediter- 
ranean as is raiſed in vapour. A third part falls om 
the low - lands, and is the pabulum of plants: where 
yet it does not reſt; but is again exhaled in vapour 
by the action of the ſun, and is either carried by the 
winds to the ſea to fall in rain or dew there, or elſe 
to the mountains te become the ſources of ſprings. 
However, it is not to be ſuppoſed, that all foun- 
tains are owing to one and the ſame cauſe; but that 
ſome proceed from rain and melted ſnow, which ſub- 
ſiding through the ſurface of the earth, makes its 
way into certain cavities, and thence iſſues out in the 


form of ſprings; becauſe the waters of ſeveral are 


found to increaſe and diminiſh in proportion to the 
rain which falls: that others again, eſpecially ſuch 
as are ſalt, and ſpring near the-ſea-ſhore, owe their 
origin to ſea-water percolated through the earth; and 
ſome to both theſe cauſes : though, without doubt, 


moſt of them, and eſpecially ſuch as ſpring near the tops 


of high mountains, receive their waters from vapours, 
as-before explained. 1 | 

This reaſoning of Dr Halley's is confirmed by 
more recent obſervations and diſcoveries. It is now 
found, that though water is a- tolerable conductor 
of the electric fluid, dry earth is an electric per /e;- 
conſequently the dry land muſt always be in au elec- 
trified ſtate. compared with the ocean, unleſs in ſuch 
particular caſes as are mentioned under the article 
EARTHQUAKE, n“ 39. It is alſo well known, that 
ſuch bodies as are in an electrified ſtate, whether plus 


or Minus, will attract vapour, or other light ſubſtances 


that come near them. Hence the vapours that are 
raiſed from the ocean muſt neceſſarily have a tendene/ 
ü —— —— — . 
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| „ 
TY % to approach the land in great quantity, even without 
4 oh 7 e of the wind; though this laſt muſt un- 
sproee. qoubtedly contribute greatly towards the ſame pur- 
poſe, as Dr Halley juſtly obſerves. In like manner, 
the higher grounds are always in a more eleQrified 
ſtate than the lower ones: and hence the vapours 
having once left the ocean and approached the ſhore, 
are attracted by the high mountains; of which Mr 
Pennant gives an inſtance in Snowdon. Hence we 
may ſee the reaſon why ſprings are ſo common in the 
neighbourhood of mountains, they being ſo advan- 
tageouſly formed in every reſpect for collecting and 
condenſing the vapours into water. 

There is a certain ſpecies of ſprings which ebb and 


time, which from thence are called reciprocating or 
intermitting ſprings. Their reciprocations are aceount- 
ed for under HypRosTATICs, n® 21. 

SPRING) in mechanics, denotes a thin piece of tem- 
pered ſteel, or other elaſtic ſubſtance, which being 
wound up, ſerves to put ſeveral machines in motion 
by its elaſticity, or endeavour to unbend itſelf :- ſuch 
is the ſpring of a watch, clock, or the like. 

SexinG, Ver, in coſmography, denotes one of the 
ſeaſons of the year; commencing,.in the northen parts 
of the world, on the day the fun enters the firſt degree 
of Aries, which is about the 1oth day of March, and 
ending when the ſun leaves Gemini: Or, more ſtrictly 
and generally, the ſpring begins on the day when 
the diſtance of the ſun's meridian altitude from the 
zenith, being on the increaling hand, is at a medium 
between the greateſt and leaſt. The end of the 
ſpring coincides with the beginning of ſummer. Sce 
DUMMER. | 0 : | 
SPRING=Tide, See ASTRONOMY, no 164. 
Burning SyRINGS. See BURNING Springre 
SPRIT, a ſmall boom or pole which croſſes the 
ſail of a boat diagonally, from the malt to the upper 
hindmoſt corner of the ſail, which it is uſed to extend 
and elevate : the lower end of the ſprit reſts in a ſort 
of wreath or collar called the ſmotter, which encircles 
the maſt in that place. Theſe ſort of ſails are accord- 
ingly called ſprit-ſails. | +7 
SPRITSAIL, a fail attached to a yard which 
hangs under the bowſprit, as.repreſented in fig. 2. y, 
Plate CCLX. It is furniſhed with a large hole in each 
of its lower corners, to evacuate the water with which 
the cavity or belly of it is frequently filled by the 
lurge of the ſea when the ſhip pitches. | 
DPRITSALL- Topſail, a ſail extended above the former, 
by a yard which hangs acroſs the jib-boom. The 
lower corners of this ſail are hauled home to the 
ſpritſail. yard- arms; after which the ſail is drawn out 
towards the extremity of the boom, in light winds, 
as any other topſail-yard is hoiſted upon its maſt. 

Formerly the ſpritſail-topſails were ſet on a maſt 
which was erected perpendicularly on the end of the 


jected as inconvenient and dangerous to the bowſprit, 
although ſerviceable in light breezes. | 
SPRUCE-TzEE of New Zealand, a very beauti- 
ful tree, conſpicuous on account of its pendant branches, 
which are loaded with - numerous long thread-like 


acight of 50 or 60, or even of 100 feet, and above 


flow alternately,. and ſome that ceaſe to flow for a 


bowſprit : but this method has of late been juſtly re- 


eaves, of a vivid green. It frequently grows to the 


- 
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ten in circumference, This tree proved very uſe- Spunge 
ful to captain Copk's people while on the iſland of 
New Zealand, who found that a wholeſome and pala- 
table liquor might be brewed from it as a ſubſtitute 
for ſpruce-beer. With the addition of ſome inſpiſſated 
wort and moloſſes, they brewed a very good ſort of 
beer; which they afterwards improved conſiderably, 
by correcting the too great aſtringency of the ſpruce 
with an equal quantity of the new tea · tree *. Its taſte * Sce Tea- 
was pleaſant, and ſomething bitter; its only fault tree of New 
was, that, when taken on an empty ftomach, it cauſed Zed. 
a nauſea or ſickneſs. Mr Forſter regrets that New 
Zealand was viſited at ſuch unfavourable ſeaſons that 
he could never find the ſpruce-tree either in flower or * 
in fruit, ſo that he could-not give a botanical deſcrip- 
tion of it. . | 

 SPUNGE, or SPONGE. See SroxdiA. 

SPUNGING, in gunnery, the cleaning a gun's 
inſide with a ſpunge, in order to prevent any ſparks 
of fire from remaining in her, which would endanger 


| 
Squalus. 


the life of him that ſhould load her again. 


SPUN yarn, among ſailors, is a kind of line made 
from rope yarn, and uſed for ſeizing or faſtening 


things together. 


SPUNK, in botany. See Borbrus. 

SPUR, a piece of metal conſiſting of two branches 
encompaſſing a horſeman's heel, and a rowel in form 
of a ſtar, advancing out behind to prick the horſe. 

_ SPURGE, in botany. See Eurkora1a. 

OPURGE- Laurel. See DAPHNE. | 

8 PV, a perſon hired to watch the actions, motions, 
&c. of another; particularly what paſſes in a camp. 
When a ſpy is diſcovered, he is banged immediately. 

SQUADRON, in military affairs, denotes a body 
of horſe whoſe number of men is not fixed; but is 
uſually from 100 to 200. Ne £54 

SquarrON of Ships, either implies a detachment 
of ſhips employed on any particular expedition, or 
the third part of a naval armament. 

SQUADS, in a military ſenſe, are certain diviſions 
of a company into ſo many ſquads, generally into three 
or four. The uſe of forming companies into as many 


| ſquads of inſpection as it has ſerjeants and corporals, 


is proved by thoſe regiments who have practiſcd that 
method; as by it the irregularity of the ſoldiers is 
conſiderably reſtrained, their dreſs improved, and the 
diſcipline of the regiment in general molt remarkably 
forwarded. Every officer ſhould have a roll of his 
company by ſquads. | 

SQUALL;,. a ſudden and violent blaſt of wind, 
uſually occaſioned by the interruption and reverbera- 
tion of the wind from high mountains. Theſe are 
very frequent in the Mediterranean, particularly that 
part of it which is known by the name of the Zevar!, . 
as produced by the repulſion and new direction which 
the wind meets with in its paſſage between the various 
iſlands of the Archipelago. | 

SQUALUS, the sHarx-kinD; a genus belonging 
to the order of amphibia nantes. There are five ſpira- 
cula, oneon each fide of the neck, the body is ſomewhat 
oblong and cylindrical; and the mouth is ſituated in the _ 
anterior part of the head. There are 15 ſpecies, all in- 


| habitants of the ocean. The moſt remarkable are, 


1. The ſquatina, or angel-fiſh, has a large head 3. 


teeth broad at their baſe, but leader and very ſharp - 
re above, 
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Like thoſe of all ſharks, they are capable of being 


raiſed or depreſſed by means of muſcles uniting them 
to the jaws, not being lodged in ſockets as the teeth of 


cetaceous fiſh are. The back is of a pale aſh-colour, 
and very rough; along the middle is a prickly tuber- 


culated line : the belly is white and ſmooth. The 


peQoral fins are very large, and extend horizontally 
from the body to a great diſtance; they have ſome 
reſemblance to wings, whence its name. The ventral 


fins are placed in the ſame manner, and the double 


penis is placed in them; which forms another charac- 
ter of the males in this genus. 

This is the fiſh which connects the genus of rays and 
ſharks, partaking ſomething of the character of both 
yet is an exception to each in the ſituation of the 
mouth, which 1s placed at the extremity of the head. 
It is a filh not unfrequent on moſt of our coaſts, where 
it prowls about for prey like others of the kind. It is 


extremely voracious; and, like the ray, feeds on floun- 


ders and flat fiſh, which keep at the bottom of the 
water. It is extremely fierce, and dangerous to be 


approached. Mr Pennant mentions a fiſherman whoſe 
leg was terribly tore by a large one of this ſpecies, 


which lay within his nets in ſhallow water, and which 
He went to lay hold of incautiouſly. The aſpe& of 
theſe, as well as the reſt of the genus, have much ma- 
lignity in them: their eyes are oblong, and placed 
lengthwiſe in their head, ſunk in it, and overhung by 


the ſkin, and ſeem fuller of malevolence than fire. 


"Their ſkin is-very rough ; the ancients made uſe of it 
to poliſh wood and ivoryy as we do at preſent that of 
the greater dog-fiſh, The fleſh is now but little efteem- 


ed on account of its coarſeneſs and rankneſs ; yet Ar- 


cheſtratus, (as quoted by Athenæus, p. 319. ), ſpeak- 
ing of the fiſh of Miletus, gives this firſt the place, in 
reſpe& to its delicacy, of the whole cartilaginous tribe. 
They grow to a great ſize; being ſometimes near an 
hundred weight. | . 

2. The ſpinax, or picked dog - fiſn, takes its name 
from a ſtrong and ſharp ſpine placed juſt before each 
of the back-fins, diſtinguiſhing it at once from the reſt 
of the Britiſh ſharks. The noſe is long, and extends 
greatly beyond the mouth, but is blunt at the end. 


The teeth are diſpoſed in two rows, are ſmall and 


ſharp, and bend from the middle of each jaw towards 


the corners of the mouth. The back is of a browniſh 


aſh-colour ; the belly white. —It grows to the weight 
of about 20 pounds. 

This ſpecies ſwarms on the coaſts of Scotland, where 
it is taken, ſplit, and dried; and is a food among the 
common people. It forms a ſort of internal commerce, 
being carried on womens backs 14 or 16 miles up the 
country, and ſold or exchanged for neceſſaries. 

3. The maximus, baſking ſhark, or the ſun-fiſh of 


the Iriſh. This ſpecies has been long known to the in- 
habitants of the ſouth and weſt of Ireland and Scotland, 


and thoſe of Caernarvonſhire and Angleſea; but ha- 
ving never been conſidered in any other, than a com- 
mercial view, is deſcribed by no Engliſh writer except 


Mr Pennant; and, what is worſe, miſtaken for and 


confounded with the luna of Rondeletius, the ſame 
that our Englifh writers call the ſun-f/p. The Iriſh 
and Welſh give it the ſame name, from its lying as if to 
Jun itſelf on the ſurface of the water; and for the ſame 
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Squalus. above, and diſpoſed in five rows all round the jaws. 
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reaſon Mr Pennant calls it the baſting ſhark. It was long dach 


taken for a ſpecies of whale, till Mr Pennant pointed 
out the branchial orifices on the ſides, and the perpen- 
dicular ſite of the tail.— Theſe are migratory fiſh, or 
at leaſt it is but in a certain number of years that the 
are ſeen in multitudes on the Welſh ſeas, though in 
moſt ſummers à fingle, and perhaps ſtrayed, fiſh, ap. 
pears. They inhabit the northern ſeas, even as high 
as the arctic circle. They viſited the bays of Caer. 
narvonſhire and Angleſea in vaſt ſhoals.in the ſummerg 
of 1750 and a few ſucceeding years, continuing there 
only the hot months; for they quitted the coaſt about 
Michaelmas, as if cold weather was diſagreeable to 
them. Some old people ſay they ** the ſame 
ſort of fiſh viſiting theſe ſeas in vaſt numbers about 40 
years ago. They appear in the Frith of Clyde, and 
among the Hebrides, in the month of June, in ſmall 
droves of ſeven or eight, but oftener in pairs. They 
continue in thoſe ſeas till the latter end of July, when 
they diſappear. 
They have nothing of the fierce and voracious nature 
of the ſhark kind, and are ſo tame as to ſuffer them- 


ſelves to be ſtroked ; they generally lie motionleſs oa 


the ſurface, commonly on their bellies, but ſometimes, 
like tired ſwimmers, on their backs. Their food ſeem- 
ed to conſiſt entirely of ſea-plants, no remains of fiſh 
being ever diſcovered in the ſtomachs of numbers that 
were cut up, except ſome green ſtuff, the half-digeſted 


parts of algz, and the like, Linnæus ſays it feeds on 


meduſz, | 4 5 | 

At certain times, they are ſeen ſporting on the 
waves, and leaping with vaſt agility ſeveral feet out of 
the water. They ſwim very deliberately, with the 
dorſal fins above water. Their length is from three 
to twelve yards, and ſometimes even longer. Their 
form is rather ſlender, like others of the ſhark kind. 
The upper jaw is much longer than the lower, and 
blunt at the end. The tail is very large, and the 


upper part remarkably longer than the lower. The 


colour of the upper part of the body is a deep leaden; 
the belly white, The ſkjn is rough like ſhagreen, 
but leſs ſo on the belly than the back. Within- ide 
the mouth, towards the throat, is a very ſhort ſort 
of whalebone. The liver is of a great fize, but 
that of the female is the largeſt ; ſome weighs 
above 1000 pounds, and yield a great quantity of 
pure and ſweet oil, fit for lamps, and alſo much uſed 
to cure bruiſes, burns, and rheumatic complaints. 
A large fiſh has afforded to the captors a profit of 
20]. They are viviparous ; a young one about a foot 
in length being found in the belly of a fiſh of, this 
kind, The meaſurements of one found dead on the 
ſhore of Loch Ranza in the iſle of Arran were as fol- 
low : -The whole length, 27 feet 4 inches: firſt dorſal 
fin, 3 feet; ſecond, 1 foot: peRoral fin, 4 feet; 
ventral, 2 feet: the upper lobe of the tail, 5 feet; 
the lower, 3. 

They will permit a boat to follow them, without 


accelerating their motion till it comes almoſt within 


contact; when a harponeer ſtrikes his weapon into 
them, as near to the pills as poſſible. But they ate 
often ſo inſenſible as not to move till the united ſtrength 
of two men have forced in the harpoon deeper. 

ſoon as they perceive themſelves wounded, they fling 


up their tail and plunge headlong to the bottom; x 


zualus 


duale 
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Jus, frequently coil the rope round them in their agonies, 


attempting to diſengage the harpoon from them by 
rolling on the ground, for it is often found greatly 
bent. As ſooh as they diſcover that their efforts are 
in vain, they fwim away with amazing rapidity, and 
with ſuch violence, that there has been an inſtance of 
a veſſel of 70 tons having been towed away againſt a 
freſh gale. They ſometimes run off with 200 fathoms 


of line, and with two harpoons in them; and will em 


ploy the fiſhers for 12, and ſometimes for 24, hours 
before they are ſubdued. When killed, they are ei- 
ther hauled on ſhore, or, if at a diſtance from land, 


to the veſſel's fide. The liver (the only uſeful part) 


is taken out, and melted into oil in kettles provided 
for that purpoſe. A large fiſh will yield eight barrels 
of oil, and two of worthleſs ſediment. 

4. The carcharias, or white ſhark, grows to a very 
great bulk, Gillius ſays to the weight of 4000 pounds: 
and that in the belly of one was found a human corpſe 
entire; which is far from incredible, conſidering their 
their vaſt greedineſs after human fleſh, The mouth of 
this fiſh is furniſhed with (ſometimes) a fixfold row of 
teeth, flat, triangular, exceedingly ſharp at their edges, 
and finely ſerrated. Mr Pennant has one that is rather 
more than an inch and a half Jong. Grew ſays, that 
thoſe in the jaws of a ſhark two yards in-length are 


not half an inch; ſo that the fiſh to which this tooth 
belonged muſt have been fix yards long, provided the 


teeth and body keep pace 1n their growth. 

This dreadful apparatus, when the fiſh is in a ſtate 
of repoſe, lie quite flat in the mouth; but when he 
ſeizes his prey, he has power of erecting them by the 
help of a ſet of muſcles that join them to the jaw. 
The mouth is placed far beneath ; for which reaſon 
theſe, as well as the“ reſt of the kind, are ſaid to be 
obliged to turn on their backs to ſeize their prey ; 
which is an obſervation as ancient as the days of Pliny. 


Phe eyes are large ; the back broad, flat, and ſhorter 


than that of other ſharks. The tail is of a ſemilunar 
form, bat the upper part is-longer than the lower. It 
has vaſt ſtrength in the tail, and can ſtrike with great 
torce ; ſo that the ſailors inſtantly cut it off with an 


axe as ſoon as they draw one on board. The peRoral 


tins are very large, which enables it to ſwim with 


great ſwiftneſs. The colour of the whole body and 


fins is a light aſh, The ancients were acquainted with 
this fiſh; and Oppian gives a long and entertaining 
account of its capture. Their fleſh is ſometimes eaten, 


but is eſteemed coarſe and r-nk.—They are the dread 


of the ſailors in all hot climates, where they conſtantly 


attend the ſhips in expectation of what may drop over- 


board: a man that has that misfortune periſnes with- 
out redemption; they bave been ſeen to dart at him 
like gudgeons to a worm. A maſter of a Guinea ſhip 
informed Mr Pennant, that a rage of ſuicide prevailed 
among his new-bought ſlaves, from a notion the un- 
happy creatures had, that after death they ſhould be 


reſtored again to their families, friends, and country. 


o convince them at leaft that they ſhould not reani- 


mate their bodies, he. ordered one of their corpſes to 


© tied by. the heels to a rope and Jowered into the 
lea; and though it was drawn up again as faſt as the 


united force of the crew could be exerted, yet in that 


_ ſpace the ſharks had devoured every part but the 
tet, which were ſecured at the end of the cord. 
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Swimmers very often periſh by them; ſometimes squalus. 


they loſe an arm or leg, and ſometimes are bit quite 
aſunder, ſerving but for two morſels for this ravenous 
animal ; a melancholy tale of this kind is related in a 
Welt- India ballad, preſerved in Dr Percy's Relics of 
ancient Engliſh Poetry. 1 

5. The glaucus, or blue ſhark, is of an oblong 
form: the noſe extends far beyond the mouth: it 
wants the orifices behind the eyes, which are uſual in 
this genus: the noſtrils are long, and placed tranſ- 
verſely. Artedi remarks a triangular dent in the lower 
part of the back, The ſkin is ſmoother than that of 
other ſharks: the back is of a fine blue colour; the 
belly of a filvery white. Linnæus ſays, that its teeth 
are granulated, Rondeletius ſays he was an eye-wit- 


\ neſs to its fondneſs for human fleſh : that theſe fiſh are 


leſs deſtructive in our ſeas, is owing to the coolneſs of 
the climate, which js well known to abate the fierce- 


"neſs of ſome, as well as the venom of other animals. 


6. The long-tailed ſhark, or ſea- fox, is moſt re- 
markable for the great length of the tail : the whole 
meaſure of one examined by Mr Pennant being 13 
feet, of which the tail alone was more than ſix, the 
upper lobe extending greatly beyond the lower, almoſt 


in a ſtraight line. The body was round and ſhort : 
the noſe ſhort, but ſharp-pointed : the eyes large, and 
placed immediately over the corners of the mouth, 


which was ſmall, and not very diſtant from the end of 


the noſe. The teeth triangular, ſmall for the ſize of 
the fiſh, and placed in three rows, The back aſh- 


colour ; the belly white ; the {kin univerſally ſmooth, 


The ancients ſtyled this fiſh eg, and vulpes, from 


its ſuppoſed cunning. They believed, that when it 
had the misfortune to have taken a bait, it ſwallowed 


the hook till it got at the cord, which it bit off, and 
ſo eſcaped. They are ſometimes taken in our ſcas,. 


and have been imagined to be the fiſh called the 


threſher, from its attacking and beating the grampus 
with its long tail, whenever that ſpecies of whale riſes 


to the ſurface to breathe. 
7. The canicula, or ſpotted ſhark, —The weight of 


one examined by Mr Peanant was fix pounds three 


ounces, and yet it meaſured three feet eight inches in 


length; ſo light are the cartilaginous fiſh in reſpect to 


their ſize. The noſe was ſhort and very blunt, not 


extending above an inch and an half beyond the mouth. 


The noſtrils were large, placed near the mouth, and 
covered with a large angular flap: the head very flat. 
The eyes were oblong, behind each a large orifice 
opening to the inſide of the mouth, The teeth ſmall, 
ſharp, ſmooth at their ſides, ſtraight, and diſpoſed in 
four rows. The tail was finned, and below extended 
into a ſharp angle.. The colour of the whole upper 
part of the body and the fins was brown, marked with. 
numbers of large diſtin& black ſpots :. ſome parts of 
the ſkin were vinged with red; the belly was white, 


The whole was remarkably round, and had a firong 


ſmell. The tendrils that iſſue from each end of the 
purſe of this fiſh are much more delicate and ſlender 
than thoſe of any other; are as fine as Indian graſs, 
and very much reſemble it. The female of this ſpe- 
cies, and we believe of other ſharks, is greatly ſupe- 
rior in ſize to the male; ſo that in this reſpect there is 
an agreement between the fiſh and the birds of prey. 
They bring about 19 young at a time: the * 
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Squamaria believe that they breed at all times of the year, as they 


ſcarce ever take any but what are with young. 

8. The catulus, or leſſer ſpotted ſnarx.— The weight 
of one that was brought to Mr Pennant by a fiſherman 
was only one pound twelve ounces; the length two 
feet two inches: it is of a ſlender make in all parts. 
The head was flat; the noſtrils covered with a long 
flap; the noſe blunt, and marked beneath with nume- 
rous {mall punctures; behind each eye was a ſmall ori- 
fice; the back-fins, like thoſe of the former, placed 
far behind. The ventral fins are united, forming as if 
it were but one, which is a ſure mark of this ſpecies. 

The tail firmed like that of the greater dog-fiſh, The 
cColour is cinereous, ſtreaked in flome parts with red, 
and generally marked with numbers of ſmall black 
ſpots ; but in ſome they are very faint and obſcure. 
The belly is white. This ſpecies breeds from to 13 
young at a time; is very numerous on ſome of our 
coaſts, and very injurious to the fiſheries. 

'SQUAMARIA, in botany. See LATRRRA. 

SQUAMOUS, in anatomy, a name given to the 
ſpurious or falſe ſutures of the ſkull, becauſe compoſed 

of ſquame, or ſcales like thoſe of fiſhes, 
SQUARE, in geometry, a quadrilateral figure both 
equilateral and equiangular. See GeomETRy. 

SquarE- Root, See ALGEBRA, n*8. and ARir R- 
METIC, n 33. 

Holloau Sau ARE, i 
drawn up with an empty ſpace in the middle, for the 
colours, drums, and baggage, faced and covered by 
the pikes every way, to keep off the horſe, : 

| Square, among mechanics, an inſtrument conſiſt. 
ing of two rules or branches, faſtened perpendicularly 
at one end of their extremities, ſo as to form a right 
angle. Tt is of great uſe in the deſcription and men- 
ſuration of right angles, and laying down perpendi- 
culars. 

SquaRE-Rz7ged, an epithet applied to a ſhip whoſe 
yards are very long. It is alſo uſed in contradiſtine- 
tion to all veſſels whoſe ſails are extended by ſtays 


- 


or lateen-yards, or by booms and gaffs; the uſual fi- 


tuation of which is nearly in the plane of the keel; 

and hence, | | 
Sqovart-Sail, is a {ail extended to a yard which 

hangs parallel to the horizon, as diſtinguiſhed from 


the other ſails which are extended by booms and ſtays 


placed obliquely. This ſail is only uſed in fair winds, 
or to ſcud under in a tempeſt. In the former caſe, it 
36 furniſhed with a large additional part called the 
' $onnet, which is then attached to its bottom, and re- 
moved when it is neceſſary to scup., See that article. 
SQUATINA. See SqQUALUS. 
SQUILL, in botany. See SCILLA. 
SQUILLA, the name of a ſpecies of cancer. See 
CAnceR,n*® 5, 6. | 
SQUINTING. See Mevicins, ne 476. 
SQUIRREL, in zoology. See Sciukus. 
STABBING, in law. The offence of mortally 
ſtabbing another, though done upon ſudden provoca- 
tion, is puniſhed as murder ; the benefit of clergy be- 
ing taken away from it by ſtatute. (See Muxopes). 
For by Ja. I. c. 8. when one thruſts or ſtabs another, 
not then having a weapon drawn, or who hath not 
then firſt ſtricken the party ſtabbing, ſo that he dies 


thereof within fix months after, the offender ſhall not 


tat 3 


n the military art, a body of foot 


Q U 
have, the benefit of clergy, though he did it not of gt 
malice aforethought. This ſtatute was made on ac. 


count of the frequent quarrels and ſtabbings with ſhort 8 


daggers between the Scotch and the Engliſh at the 
acceſſion of James I.; and being therefore of a tem 
porary nature, ought to have expired with the mil. 
chief which it meant to remedy. For, in point of ſo. 
lid and ſubſtantial juſtice, it cannot be ſaid that the 


mode of killing, whether by ſtabbing, ſtrangling, or 


ſhooting, can either extenuate or enhance the guilt ; 
unleſs where, as in the caſe of poiſoning, it carries 

with it an internal evidence of cool and deliberate ma. 
lice, But the benignity of the law hath conſtrued the 
ſtatute ſo favourably in behalf of the ſubje&, and ſo 
ſtrictly when againſt him, that the offence of ſtabbing 


now ſtands almoſt upon the ſame footing as it did at 


the common law. Thus, (not to repeat the caſes 
mentioned under MansLauGHTER, of ſtabbing an 
adultereſs, &c. which are barely manſlaughter, as at 
common law), in the conſtruction of this ſtatute it 


- hath been doubted, whether, if the deceaſed had firuck 


at all before the mortal blow given, this does not take 
it out of the ſtatute, though in the preceding quarrel 
the ſtabber had given the firſt blow; and it ſeems to 
be the better opinion, that this is not within the ſta- 
tute, Alſo it hath been reſolved, that the killing a 
man, by throwing a hammer or other weapon, is not 
within tbe ſtatute ; and whether a ſhot with a piſtol be 


ſo or not, is doubted. But if the party flain had a 


cudgel in his hand, or had thrown à pot or a bottle, 
or diſcharged a piſtol at the party ſtabbing, this is a 
ſufficient reaſon for having a weapon drown on his ſide 
within. the words of the ſtatute, | 5 

STADIUM, an ancient Greek long meaſure, con- 
taining 125 geometrical paces, or 625 Roman feet, 
correſponding to our furlong. 


4 


The word is formed from the Greek mY ſtation; 


and it is ſaid, on this occaſion, that Hercules, after 


running ſo far at one breath, ſtood ſtill. The Grecks 
meaſured all their diſtances by ſtadia, which they call 
gad ic guν Stadium was alſo the courſe or career where- 
in the Greeks ran their races. 
 STADTHOLDER, the principal magiſtrate or 
governor of the United provinces. The Stadtholder 
ſeems to be empowered, either directly, or by his in- 
fluence, to change both the deputies, magiſtrates, and 
officers in every province and city. He is preſident in 
the ſtates of every province, though he has not ſo much 
as a ſtate or vote iu the ſt;tes-general ; but as he in- 
fluences. the ſtates of each province to ſend what der 


puties he pleaſes to the aſſembly, he has in fact the 


appointing of the perſons that conſtitute it, and may 
be deemed ſovereign of the United Provinces. The 
ſtadtholders had once a very great power ; ſo that we 
find one of them appointing what towns ſhould ſend 
deputies to the aſſembly of the ſtates of Holland: but 
the ſtadtholde:ſhip was never hereditary till the year 
1747, when it was made ſo in the family of Orange. 
It 18 obſerved, that the States paſſed by the ſtadthol- 
der's eldeſt ſon, and appointed his younger ſon prince 
Maurice of Orange their ftadtholder. At other times 
they have ſuppreſſed the ſtadtholderſbip entirely. The 
ſtadtholder always in the council, where there hap- 
pens to be an equality of votes, has a deciſive voice. 
STAFF, an inſtrument ordinarily uſed to reſt on in 
8 Y walking · 


* 


, / /c. - 9 +5 


n 


N 
; 


af, walking- The ſtaff is alſo frequently uſed as a kind 
12 of natural weapon both of offence and defence; and 
for ſeveral other purpoſes. 80 ES 

STarr, alight pole erected in different parts of a 
ſhip, whereon to hoilt and diſplay the colours. | 
| The priticipal of theſe is reared immediately over the 
fern, to diſplay the enſign; another is fixed on the 
bowſprit, to extend the jack; three more are erected 
at the three maſt-heads, or formed by their upper 
ends, to ſhow the flag or pendant of the reſpective 
ſquadron or diviſion to which the (ſhip is appropriated. 
See EnSiGn, Mast, Jack, and PENDANT. 1 

STAFF, in military matters, conſiſts of a quarter- 
maſter-general, adjutant-general, and majors of bri- 
gade. The Raff properly exiſts only in time of war, 
See QuarTER- Maſter General, &c. 5 | 
Regimental STAFF, conſiſts in the adjutant, quarter- 
maſter, chaplain, ſurgeon, ke. 

STary, in muſic, five lines, on which, with the in- 
termediate ſpaces, the notes of a ſong or piece of mu- 
ficare marked. | | | | 

STAFFA, one of the Hebrides, or Weſtern Iſland 
of Scotland, remarkable for its baſaltic pillars. It 

was lately viſited by Mr Joſeph Banks, who commu- 
nicated the following account of it to Mr Pennant. 

« The little iſland of Staffa lies on the weſt coaſt of 
Mull, about three leagues N. E. from Jona, or the 
Columb Kill: its greateſt length is about an Engliſh 
mile, and its breadth about half a one. On the weſt 


land; a little to the ſouthward of which, the firſt ap- 
pearance of pillars are to be obſerved : they are ſmall ; 
and inſtead of being placed upright, lie down on their 
des, each forming a ſegment of a circle. From thence 
you paſs a {mall cave, above which the pillars, now 
grown a little larger, are inclining in all directions: 
in one place in particular, a ſmall maſs of them very 


paſſed the cave, which, if it is not low water, you mu 
do in a boat, you come to the firſt ranges of pillars, 
which are ſtill not above half as large as thoſe a little 
beyond. Over-againſt this place is a ſmall iſland, 
called in Erſe Boo-/ha-la, ſeparated from the main by 
a channel not many fathoms wide. This whole iſland 
is compoſed of pillars without any ſtratum above them; 
| they are till ſmall, but by much the neateſt formed of 
any about the place. | 
_ © The firſt diviſion of the iſland, for at high water it 
is divided into two, makes a kind of a cone, the pil- 
lars converging together towards the centre: on the 
other they are in general laid down flat; and in the 
front next to the main, you ſee how beautifully they 
are packed together, their ends coming out ſquare 
with the bank which they form. All theſe have their 
tranſverſe ſections exact, and their ſurfaces ſmooth; 
which is by no means the caſe with the large ones, 
which are cracked in all directions. I much queſtion, 


however, if any one of this whole iſland of Boo- ſha-la 
e two feet in diameter. . 


towards the N. W. is upported by ranges of pillars 
pretty erect, and, though not tall, (as they are not 
kncovered to the baſe), of large diameters; and at 
* feet is an irregular pavement, made by the upper 


of ſuch as have been broken off, which extends as 
OL. 


fide of the iſland is a ſmall bay where boats generally 


much reſemble the ribs of a ſhip. From hence 1 


The main iſland oppoſite to Boo · ſna· la, and farther 
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far under water as the eye can reach. Here the forms 
of the pillars are apparent: theſe are of three, four, 
five, fix, and ſeven fides ; but the number of five and 
fix are by much the moſt prevalent. 'The largeſt L 
meaſured was of ſeven ; it was four feet five inches in 
diameter. 11 

«The ſurfaces of theſe large pillars, in general, are 
rough and uneven, full of eracks in all directions; the 
tranſverſe figures in the upright ones never fail to run 
in tbeir true directions. The ſurfaces upon which we 
walked- were often flat, having neither concavity nor 


convexity ; the larger number, however, were con- 


cave, though ſome were very evideritly convex. In 


ſome places, the interſtices within the perpendicular 


figures were filled up with a yellow ſpar : in one place, 
a vein paſſed in among the maſs of pillars, carrying 


here and there ſmall threads of ſpar. Though they 


were broken and cracked through and. through in all 
directions, yet their perpendicular figures might eaſily 
be traced : from whence it is eaſy to infer, that what- 
ever the accident might have been that cauſed the dif- 
location, it happened after the formation of the pil- 
lars. ; | hs | 
From hence proceeding along ſhore, you arrive at 
Fingal's cave. Its dimenſions I have given in the form 
of a table: | ES 


Length of the cave from the rock without, 371 
From the pitch of the arch, „ 0 
Breadth of ditto at the mouth, 53 
At the farther end, — „„ 0 
Height of the arch at the mouth, += 117 
At the end, - Octet age 0 WO 
Height of an outfide pillar, - „ 
Of one at the N. W. corner, 8 54 
Depth of water at the mouth, - 18 
At the bottom, - 9 


The cave runs into the rock in the direction of 
N. E. by E. by the compaſs. | 
 & Proceeding farther tothe north-weſt, you meet with 
the higheſt ranges of pillars ; the magnificent appear- 


ance of which 1s paſt all deſcription. Here they are 


bare to their very bafis, and the ſtratum below them is 
alſo viſible : in a ſhort time, it riſes many feet above 


the water, and gives an opportunity of examining its 


quality. Its ſurface is rough, and has often large lumps 


of ſtone ſticking in it as if half immerſed : itſelf, when 


broken, is compoſed of a thouſand heterogeneous parts, 


which together have very much the appearance of a 


lava; and the more ſo, as many of the lumps appear 
to be of the very ſame ſtone of which the pillars are 
formed. This whole ftratum lies in an inclined poſi - 
tion, dipping gradually towards the ſouth-eaſt. As 
hereabouts is the ſituation of the higheſt pillars, I 
ſhall mention my meaſurements of them and the dif- 
ferent ſtrata in this place, premifing, that the mea- 
ſurements were made with a line, held in the hand of 
a perſon who ſtood at the top of the cliff, and reaching 
to the bottom; to the lower end of which was tied a 
white mark, which was obſerved by one who ſtaid be- 
low for the purpoſe: when this mark was ſet off from 
the water, the perſon below noted it down, and made 
ſignal to him above, who made then a mark in his 
rope : whenever this mark paſſed a notable place, the 
ſame ſignal was made, and the name of the place no- 
| — | ted 
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Staff. ted down as before: the line being all hauled up, and 


the diftances between the marks meaſured and noted 
down, gave, when compared with the book kept be- 
low, the diſtances, as for inſtance in the cave: 

„No x, in the book below, was called from the wa- 
ter to the foot of the firſt pillar in the book above ; 
no 1. gave 36 feet 8 inches, the highelt of that aſcent, 
which was compoſed of broken pillars. 

„No «c. Pillar at the weſt corner of Fingal's cave. 


Feet. In. 

1 From the water to the foot of the pillar, 12 10 

2 Height of the pillar, = >. 9-2 

3 Stratum above the pillar, - 66. 9 

N 2. Fingal's cave. | 

1 From the water to the foot of the pillar, 36 8 

2 Height of the pillar, - $a 6 
3 From the top of the pillar to the top of the 

arch, . 0 

4 Thickneſs of the ſtratum above, — 44 4 


By adding together the three firſt meaſurements, 

we got the height of the arch from the wa- 

ter, o | oo : — 117 6 
« N*3. Corner pillar to the weſtward of Fingal's cave. 


Stratum below the pillar of lava - like matter, 11 © 
Length of pillar, - - 54 © 
Stratum above the pillar, . 61 6 
% NN 4. Another pillar to the weſtward. 
Stratum below the pillar, =» - 17 1 
Height of the pillar, = N 50 © 
Stratum above, 1 


VV 
« N* 5. Another pillar farther to the weſtward. 


Stratum below the pillar, - - 19 8 
Height of the pillar, - - 1 
Stratum above, = « 


„The ftratum above the pillars, which is here men- 
tioned, is uniformly the ſame, conſiſting of number - 
leſs ſmall pillars, bending and inclining in all direc- 
tions, ſometimes ſo irregularly that the ſtones can 


only be ſaid to have an inclination to aſſume a co- 


lumnar form; in others more regular, but never break- 
ing into or diſturbing the ſtratum of large pillars, 


_— tops every where keep an uniform and regular 
ine. ö | 


© Proceeding now along the ſhore round the north 
end of the iſland, you arrive at Oua na ſcarve, or the 


Corvorant's Cave. Here the ſtratum under the pillars 


is lifted up very high; the pillars above it are conſi- 


derably leſs than thoſe at the north-weſt end of the 
iſland, but ſtill very conſiderable. Beyond is a bay, 
which cuts deep into the iſland, rendering it in that 
place not more than a quarter of a mile over. On the 
fides of this bay, eſpecially beyond a little valley, 
which almoſt cuts the iſfand into two, are two ſtages 
of pillars, but fmall ; however, having a ſtratum be- 
tween them exactly the ſame as that above them, 
formed of innumerable little pillars, ſhaken aut of their 
places, and leaning in all directions. 

„Having paſſed this bay, the pillars totally ceaſe ; 


the rock is of a dark-brown ſtone, and no figns of re- 


gularity occur till you have paſſed round the ſouth- 
eaſt end of the iſland (a ſpace almoſt as large as that 
occupied by the pillars), which you meet agaia on 
the weſt fide, beginning to form themſelves irregu- 
larly, as if the ſtratum had an inclination to that form, 
and ſoon arrive at the bending pillars where I began. 
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„The ſtone of which the pillars are formed 


Giant's Cauſeway in Ireland, though none of them 
are near ſo neat as the ſpecimens of the latter which 
I have ſeen at the Britiſh Muſeum ; owing chiefly to 
the colour, which in ours is a dirty brown, in the 
Iriſh a fine black: indeed the whole production ſeems 
very much to reſemble the Giant's Cauſeway.” 
STAFFORD, the capital of a county of England 
of the ſame name, in W. Long. 2. 6. N. Lat. 52.20, 
It ſtands on the river Sow, over which it has a lone. 
bridge. It is well built and paved, and had formerly 
a caſtle and walls. It has a flouriſhing cloth - manafac- 
ture, and gives the title of carl to a Popiſh branch of: 
the family of Howard. 5 „ h 
_ STAFFORDSHIRE, a county of England, bound:. 
ed on the ſouth by Worceſterſhire, by Cheſhire and Der.. 
byſhire on the north, by Warwickſhire and Derby. 
ſhire on the eaſt, and Shropſhire and Cheſhire on 
the welt. The length is reckoned at 40 miles, the 
breadth at 26, and the circumference at 141, It 
contains 5 hundreds, 150 pariſhes, 810,000 acres, 
1 city, and 18 market-towns. The air, except in 
thoſe parts that are called the Moorlands and Wood- 
lands, and about the mines, is good, eſpecially upon 
the hills, where it is accounted very fine: but the ſoil 
in the northern mountainous part is not ſo fertile, In 
the middle, where it is watered by the Trent, the third 
river in Eagland, it is both fruitful and pleaſant, be- 
ing a mixture of arable and meadow. grounds. In the 
ſouth, it abounds not only with corn, but with mines 
of iron and pits of coal. The other rivers of this. 
country, belides the Trent, which runs almoſt through 
the middle of it, and abounds with ſalmon, are the 
Dove and Tame, both which are well ſtored with filb.. 
In this county are alſo a great many lakes, or meres 
and pools, as they are called; which, having ſtreams 
either running into them or from them, cannot be ſup- 
poſed to be of any great prejudice to the air, and yield 
plenty of fiſh, Ia divers parts of the county are me- 
dicinal waters, impregnated with different ſorts of 
minerals, and conſequently of different qualities and 
virtues; as thoſe at Hynts and Breſsford-houſe, which 
are mixed with bitumen; thoſe at Ingeſtre, Codſal- 
wood, and Willough- bridge park, which are ſulphu- 
reous. Of the ſaline kind are the Brine-pits at 
Chertley, Epſon, Penſnet-cloſe, of which very good: 
ſalt is made. There is a well at Newcaſtle Under- 
Line that is ſaid to cure the king*s-evil ; another 
called Elder-awell near Blemhill, ſaid to be good for lore. 
eyes; and a third called the Spa, near Wolverhampton-- 
Great flocks of ſheep are bred in this county, eſpe- 
cially in the moor-lands, or mountains of the northern. 
part of it; but the wool is ſaid to be ſomewhat coarſer 
than that of many other counties. Of this wool, bow- 
ever, they make a variety of manufactures, particu - 
larly felts. In the low grounds along the rivers, are 
rich paſtures for black cattle; and vaſt quantities of 
butter and cheeſe are made there. In the middle and 
ſouthern. parts not only grain of all kinds, but a great 
deal of hemp and flax, are raiſed. This county pro- 
duces alſo lead, copper, iron; marble, alabaſter, mill- 
ſtones, limeſtone ; coal, ſalt, and marles of ſeveral ſorts 
and colours; brick-earth, fullers-earth, and potters- 
clay, particularly a fort uſed inthe glaſs- — "i 
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g Amblecot, and fold at ſeven-pence a buſhel; tobacco rolla furronnding the piſtillum. According to Lin- Stamina 
| pipe-clay ; a ſort of reddiſh earth called /i, uſed in næus, they are the male organs of generation, whoſe 
mins. paintin divers veſſels; red and yellow okers; fire- office it is to prepare the pollen. Each flamen conſiſts 
{tones B hearths of iron furnaces, ovens, &c.; iron- of two diſtin& parts, viz, the FiLamenTum and the 
tones of ſeveral forts ; blood-ſtones, or bæmatites, ANTHERA. So 
fund in the brook Tent, which, when wet a little, OTAMINA, in the animal body, are defined to be 
will draw red lines like ruddle ; quarry-ftones, and thoſe fimple original parts which exiſted firſt in the 
rind-ſtones. For fuel the county is well ſupplied embryo, or even in the ſeed ; and by whoſe diſtinction, | 
with turf, peat, and coal of ſeveral forts, as cannel- augmentation, and accretion, by additional juices, the b 
coal, peacock- coal, and pit- coal. The peacock- coal animal body, at its utmoſt bulk, is ſuppoſed to be | 1 
is ſo called, becauſe, when turned to the light, it diſ- formed. 4 
lays all the colours of the peacock's tail; but it is fit- STAMP-purTits, a branch of the perpetual re» 
ter for the forge than the kitchen. Of the pit-coal venue. See Revenur. | 
there is an inexhavftible ftore : its burns into white There is a tax impoſed upon all parchment and 
aſhes, and leaves no ſuch cinder as that of the New- paper whereon any legal proceedings, or private in- 
caſtle coal. It is not uſed for malting till it is charred, ſtruments of almoſt any nature whatfoever, are written; 
and in that ate it makes admirable winter-fuel for a and alfo upon lieences' for retailing wines, of all deno= | it 
chamber. | | DR minations; upon all almanacks, newſpapers, adver- | i 
This county is in the dioceſe of Litchfield and Co- tiſements, cards, dice, &c. Theſe impoſts are very va- 
ventry, and the Oxford circuit. It ſends eight mem- rious, according to the nature of the things ſtamped, 
bers to parliament ; namely, two for the county, two riſing gradually from a penny to ten pounds. This is 
for the city of Litchfield, two for Stafford, and two alſo a tax which, though in ſome inſtances it may be 
for Newcaſtle-Under-Line. ___**-_*. heavily felt, by | yours increaſing the expence of all 
STAG, in zoology. See CExvus. mercantile as well as legal proceedings, yet (if mode- 
STAGE, in the modern drama, the place of ac- rately impoſed) is of ſervice to the public in general, 
tion and repreſentation, included between the pit and by authenticating inſtruments, and rendering it much 
the ſcenes, and anſwering to the proſcenium or pulpi- more difficult than formerly to forge deeds of any 
tum of the ancients. | N ſtanding; ſince, as the officers of this branch of the 
STAGGERS. See FARRIERI, F is. revenue vary their ſtamps frequently, by marks per- 
STAHL (George Erneſt), an eminent German ceptible to none but themſelves, a man that would | | 
chemiſt, born in Franconia in the year 1660. He forge a deed of king William's time, muſt know and | 
wrote upon almoſt all parts of chemiſtry; and his be able to counterfeit the ſtamp of that date alſo. In 
works, ſome of which are in German, and ſome in France and ſome other countries the duty is laid on the 
Latin, are highly eſfeemed., _ EO contract itfelf, not on the inftrument in which it is con- 
' STAINING / Box, Ivoxy, Marnie, Par ER, tained; as, with us too in England, (beſides the ſtamps on „ : 
Woop, &c. See theſe articles. 5 the indentures), a tax is laid, by ſtatute 8 Ann. c. 9. on | 
__ STAIRCASE, in architecture, an aſcent incloſed every apprentice-fee; of 6d. in the pound if it be 50l. 
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between walls, or a balluſtrade conſiſting of airs or or under, and ts, in the pound if a greater ſum : but 


ſteps, with landing places and rails, ſerving to make 

a communication between the feveral ſtories of a houſe. 

See ARCHITECTURE, ne 94, Ke. | 
STALACTITA, in natural hiſtory, cryſtalline 


ſpars formed into oblong, conical, round, or irregular 


bodies, compoſed of various cruſts, and uſually found 


hanging in form of icicles from the roofs of grottos, &c. 

STALE, among ſportſmen, a living fowl put in a 
Place to allure and bring others where they may be 
taken, For want of-'theſe, a bird ſhot, his entrails 
taken ont, and dried in an oven in his feathers, with 


a tick thruſt through to keep it in a convenient po- 


ſtore, way ſerve as well as a live one. 
DSTALE is alſo à name for the vrine of cattle, 
STALLION, or SToxs-Horss, in the manege, 
an ungelt horſe, deſigned for the covering of mares, in 
order to propagate the ſpecies. See Equus. _ 
ST AMFORD, an ancient town of Lincolnſhire in 


| England ; ſeated on the river Walland, on the edge 


'of Northamptonſhire. It is a large handſome place, 
containing fix pariſh-churches, ſeveral good ftreets, 
and fine buildings. It had formerly a college, the 
itudents of which removed to Brazen- Noſe college in- 
Oxford. It has no conſiderable manufaQories, but 


deals chiefly in malt. W. Long. o. 27. N. Lat. 52. 39. 


1 ANA, in botany, are thoſe upright ſilaments 
Wiich, on opening a flower, we find within the co- 


this tends to draw the ſubjeR into a thouſand nice dif- 
quiſitions and diſputes concerning the nature of his 


contract, and whether taxable or not; in which the 


farmers of the revenue are ſure to have the advantage. 


Our general method anſwers the purpoſes of the ſtate 


as well, and conſults the eaſe of the ſubject much bet- 


ter. The firſt inſtitution of the ſtamp-· duties was by 
fatute 5 and 6 W. and M. c. 21. and they have fince, 


in many inſtances, been increaſed to five times their 


original amount. 


STANCHION, or STANCHIONS, a ſort of mall 


pillars of wood or iron uſed for various purpoſes in a 
ſhip; as to fupport the decks, the quarter-rails, the 
nettings, the awnings, &c. The firit of theſe are two 


ranges of ſmall columns fixed under the beams, through- 


out the ſhip's length between decks; one range being 


on the ſtarboard and the other on the larboard ſide of 


the hatchways. They are chicfly intended to ſupport 
the weight of the artillery. | 
STAND, in commerce, a weight from two hundred 


and an half to three hundred of pitch, 
STANDARD, in war, a fort of banner or flag, 
borne as a ſignal for the joining together of the ſeve- 


ral troops bclonging to the ſame body. 


STANDARD, in commerce, the original of a weight, 


meaſure, or coin, committed to the keeping of a ma- 


giltrate, or depoſited in ſome public place, to regulate, 
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Stanhope. adjuſt, and try the weights uſed by particular perſons 


in traffic. See Money. | | 
STANHOPE (Philip Dormer, earl of Cheſterfield), 
was born in 1695, and educated in 'Trinity-hall, Cam- 
bridge; which place he left in 1714, when, by his own 
account, he was an, abſolute pedant. In this cha- 
racter he went abroad, where a familiarity with good 
company ſoon convinced him he was totally miſtaken 
in almoſt all his notions : and an attentive ſtudy of the 
air, manner, and addreſs of people of faſhion, ſoon 
poliſhed a man whoſe predominant defire was to pleaſe; 
and who, as it afterward appeared, valued exterior 
accompliſhents beyond any other human acquirement. 
While lord Stanhope, he got an early ſeat in parlia- 
ment; and in 1722, ſucceeded to his father's eſtate 
and titles. In 1728, and in 1745, he was appointed 
ambaſſador extroardinary and plenipotentiary to Hol- 
land, which high character he ſupported with the 
greateſt dignity; ſerving his own country, and gain- 
ing the'eſteem of the ſtates-general. Upon his return 
from Holland, he was ſent lord- lieutenant of Ireland; 
and during his adminiſtration there, gave general ſa- 
tisfaction to all parties. He left Dublin in 1746, and 
in October ſucceeded the earl of Harrington as ſecre- 
tary of ſtate, in which poſt he officiated until Feb. 6th 
1748. Being ſeized with a deafneſs in 1752 that 
incapacitated him for the pleaſures of ſociety, be from 


that time led a private and retired life, amuſing him-' 
{cIf with books and his pen; in particular, he engaged 


largely as a volunteer in a periodical miſcellaneous pa- 
per called The World, in which his contributions have 
a diſtinguiſhed degree of excellence. He died in 1773, 
leaving a character for wit and abilities that had few 
equals. He diſtinguiſned himſelf by his eloquence in 
Parliament on many important occaſions ; of which 
we have a charaReriſtic inſtance, of his own re- 
Jating. He was an aQtive promoter of the bill for al- 
tering the ſtyle; on which occafion, as he himſelf writes 
in one of his letters to his ſon, he made ſo eloquent 
a ſpeech in the houſe, that every one was pleaſed, and 


{aid he had made the whole very clear to them; „when 


(ſays he), God knows, I had not even attempted it. 
« I could juſt as ſoon have talked Celtic or Sclavo- 
nian to them, as aſtronomy ; and they would have un- 
4 derſtood me full as well.” Lord Macclesfield, one of 
the greateſt mathematicians in Europe, and who had 
a principal hand in framing the bill, ſpoke afterward, 
with all the elearneſs that thorough knowledge of the 
ſubje& could dictate; but not having a flow of words 
equal to lord Cheſterfield, the latter gained the ap- 
plauſe from the former, to the equal credit of the 
ſpeaker and the auditors. The high character lord 
Cheſterfield ſupported during life, received no ſmall 
injury ſoon after his death, from a fuller diſplay of it 
by his own hand. He left no iſſue by his lady, but 
had a natural ſon, Philip Stanhope, Eſq; whoſe edu- 
cation was for many years a clofe obje& of his atten- 
tion, and who was afterward envoy extraordinary at 
the court of Dreſden, but died before him. When. 
lord Cheſterfield died, Mr Stanhope's widow publiſhed 


a courſe of letters, written by the. father to the ſon, 


filled with inſtructions ſuitable to the different grada- 
tions of the young man's life to whom they were ad- 
dreſſed. Theſe letters contain many fine obſervations 
en mankind, and rules of conduct: but it is obſervable 
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that he lays a greater ſtreſs on exterior accompliſh. Sta! 


ments and addreſs, than on intellectual qualifications 


and fincerity z and allows greater latitude to faſhion. St 
able pleaſures than good morals will juttify, eſpecially 


in paternal inſtructions. Hence it is that a celebrated 
writer 7, of manners ſomewhat different from thoſe of + by 


the polite earl of Cheſterfield, is {aid to have obſerved /n. 
of theſe Letters, that * they inculcate only the mo. 
rals of a whore, with the manners of a dancing-maſter,” 
STANISLAUS I. king of Poland and elector of 
Saxony, a moſt unfortunate but virtuous prince. He 
was driven from his dominions by his competitor, who 
was ſupported by the czar Peter the Great, in oppo. 


fition to Charles XII. king of Sweden, He was 


obliged, by a treaty of peace in 1736, to content him. 
ſelf with the empty title of ling, and the duchies of 
Lorraine and Bar, in which he led a retired life ; di. 
ſtinguiſning himſelf, however, in this obſcure ſituation, 
by public and private acts of humanity and benevolence; 
particularly by ſupplying a fund, under the direction of 
the magiſtrates of Bar, Pr purchaſing corn, to be ſold 


at a cheap price to the poor, whenever it becomes 
dear. At the age of go he came to a fatal end, ha- 


ving ſet fire to his night-gown in ſmoking his pipe: 
he was burnt almoſt to death before he could get al- 
ſiſtance; and ditd ſoon after, in 1766. He wrote ſe- 
vera] philoſophical], political, and moral tracts, which. 


were publiſhed under the title of The Works of the Be. 


nificent PhiBBſopher, in 4 vols 8vo. Paris, 1673. 
STANLEY (Thomas), a very learned Engliſh 
writer in the 17th century, was the ſon of Sir Tho- 
mas Stanley of Cumberlow-Green in Herefordſhire, 
knight. He was born at Cumberlow, and educated, 
in his father's houſe, whence he removed to the uni- 
verſity of Cambridge. He afterwards travelled; and, 
upon his return to England, proſecuted his ſtudies in 
the Middle Temple. He married, when young, Do- 
rothy, the eldeft daughter of Sir John Enyon of. 
Flowne, in Northamptonſhire, baroget. He wrote,. 
1. A volume of Poems. 2. Hiſtory of Philoſopby, 
and Lives of the Philoſophers. 3. A Tranſlation of 
and Commentary on Eſchylus; and ſeveral other works. 
He died in 1678. . 
STANNARIES, the mines and works where tin. 
is dug and purified ; as in Cornwall, Devonſhire, &c. 
STANNARY cours, in Devonſhire and Corn- 
wall, for the adminiſtration of juſtice among the tinners. 
therein. They are held before the lord-warden and. 
bis ſubſtitutes, in virtue of a privilege granted to the. 
workers in the tin-mines there, to ſue and be ſued 
only in their own courts, that they may not be drawn. 
from their buſineſs, which is highly profitable to tbe 


public, by attending their law-ſuits in other courts. 


The privileges of the tinners are confirmed by a char- 
ter, 33 Edw. I. and fully expounded by a private 
ſtatute, 50 Edw. III. which has ſince- been explained 
by a public act, 16 Car. I. c. 15. What relates te. 
our preſent purpoſe is only this: That all tinners and 
labourers. in and about the ſtannaries ſhall, during the 
time of their working therein, bona fide, be privileged. 
from ſuits of other courts, and be only pleaded in the. 


ſtannary court in all matters, . excepting pleas of land,, 


life, and member. No writ of error ſies from hence 
to any court in Weſtminſter-hall; as was agreed by al! 
the judges, in 4 Jac. I, But an appeal lics me 
| : eward . 
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him to the lord- warden; and thence to the privy- 
council of the prince of Wales, as duke of Cornwall, 


' when he bath had livery or inveſtiture of the ſame. 


And from thence the appeal lies to the king himſelf, 
in the laſt reſort. 8 ; MY 

STANNUM, Tix. See CyemisT&y, n* 150, 203, 
246, 285, 406, | b 

STANZA, in poetry, a certain ſtated number of 
verſes, generally containing a perfect ſenſe, that ovght 
to end with ſome lively and ingenious thought, or juſt 
and pertinent reflection. ä 

STAPLE, primarily ſignifies a public place or mar- 
ket, whither merchants, & c. are obliged to bring their 
goods to be bought by the people ; as the Greve, 
or the places along the Seine, for ſale of wines and 
corn, at Paris, whither the merchants of other parts 
are obliged to bring thoſe commodities, 

Formerly, the merchants of England were obliged 
to carry tbeir wool, cloth, lead, and other like ſtaple 
commodities of this realm, in order to utter the ſame 
by wholeſale ; and theſe ſtaples were appointed to be 
conſtantly kept at York, Lincoln, Newcaſtle upon 


Tyne, Norwich, Weſtminſter, Canterbury, Chicheſter, 


Wincheſter, Exeter, and Briſtol; in each whereof a 
public mart was appointed to be kept, and each of 
them had a court of the mayor of the ſtaple, for de- 


_ ciding differences, held according to the law-merchant, 


in a ſummary way. 


STAR, in aſtronomy, a general name for all the 
heavenly bodies, which, like ſo many brilliant ſtuds, 


are diſperſed throughout the whole heavens. 
The ſtars are diſtinguiſhed, from the phænomena of 


their motion, &c. into fixed, and erratic or wander- 
ing ſtars: theſe laſt are again diſtinguiſhed into the 
greater luminaries, viz. the ſun and moon; the planets, 
or wandering ſtars, properly ſo called; andjthe comets; 
which have been all fully conſidered and explained 
under the article AsTRONOMY. 3 

As to the fixed ſtars, or ſimply ſtars, they are ſo 
ealled, becauſe they ſeem to be fixed, or perfectly at 
reſt, and conſequently appear always at the ſame di- 
ſtance from each other. 3 

Falling Sraxs, in meteorology, fiery meteors which 
dart through the ſky in form of a ſtar. See ELEcTai- 
ciTY, ne 39. and MgTeoR. 1 

Twinkling of the. STAR8. See Or rics, no 20. 
4 | 

STAR, i8 alſo a badge of honour, worn by the knights. 
of the garter, bath, thiſtle. See GAR TER. 


STAR of Bethlehem, in botany. See OxxITHO- 
GALUM. ö | 


Courtof STAR-CHAMBER, (camera ſiellata ),afamous,.. 


or rather infamous, Engliſh tribunal, ſaid to have been 


ſo called either from a Saxon word ſignifying to /teer- 


or govern; or from its puniſhing the crimen ſtellionatus, 
or coſenage; or becauſe the room wherein it ſat, the 


old council-chamber of the palace of Weſtminſter, . 


(Lamb. 148.) which is now converted into the lottery- 


office, and forms the eaſtern fide of new palace- yard, 
was full of windows; or, (to which Sir Edward Coke, 


4 Joſt. 66. accedes), becauſe haply the roof thereof 
Was at the firſt garniſhed with gilded „farc. As all 
theſe are merely conject ures, (for no ſtars are now in 
the roof, nor are any ſaid to have remained there fo. 
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annum ſteward of the court to the under-warden; and from 
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late as the reign of queen Elizabeth), it may be allow - 


able to propoſe another conjeQural etymology, as 


plauſible perhaps as any of them. It is well known, 


that, before the baniſhment of the Jews under Ed- 


ward I. their contracts and obligations were denomi- 


nated in our ancient records ſarra or flarrs, from a 


corruption of the Hebrew word, /hetar, a covenant. 


(Tovey's Angl. Fudaic. 32. Selden. tit. of hon. ii. 34. 
7 Theſe ſtarrs, by an ordinance: 


Uxor Ebraic. i, 14.) 
of Richard the firlt, preſerved by Hoveden, were com- 
manded to be enrolled and depoſited in cheſts under 
three keys in certain places; one, and the moſt con- 


ſiderable, of which was in the king's exchequer at 
Weſtminſter : and no ftarr was allowed to be valid, 


unleſs it were found in ſome of the ſaid repoſitories. 


(Memorand, in Scac' P. 6 Edav. I. prefixed to May- 


nard's year-book of Edw. II. fol. 8. Madox hift.. 


Exch, c. vii. F 4, 5, 6.) The room at the exchequer, 


where the cheſts containing theſe ſtarrs were kept, 
was probably called the far-chamber ; and, when the. 


Jews were expelled the kingdom, was applied to the 


uſe of the king's council, fitting in their judicial ca- 
pacity. To confirm this, the firſt time the ftar-cham- 
ber is mentioned in any record, it is ſaid to have been- 
ſituated near the receipt of the exchequer at Weſt-- 
minſter: (the king's council, his chancellor, treaſurer, 


juſtices, and other ſages, were aſſembled en la chaum- 


bre des eſteilles pres la reſceipt al Weſtminſter. Clauſ. 


41 Edw. III. m. 13.) 


or in proceſs of time, when 


the meaning of the Jewiſh farrs were forgotten, the 


word far. chamber was naturally rendered in law- 


French, la chambre des effeiller, and in law-Latin 
camera ſtellata; which continued to be the ſtyle in- 


Latin till the diſſolution of that court. | 


This was a court of very ancient original; but- 


new-modelled by ſtatutes 3 Hen. VII. c. 1. and 


21 Hen. VIII. c. 20, conſiſting of divers lords ſpiritual 
and temporal, being privy-counſellors, together with 
two judges of the courts of common-law, without the 
intervention of any jury. Their juriſdiction extended 


legally over riots, perjury, miſbehaviour of ſheriffs and 


other notorious miſdemeanors, contrary to the laws. 


of the land. Yet this was afterwards (as lord Claren- 
don informs us) ſtretched © to the aſſerting of all 


proclamations and orders of ftate ; to the vindicating - 
of illegal commiſſions, and grants of monopolies; - 
holding for honourable that which pleaſed, and for- 
juſt that which profited ; and becoming both a court 
of law to determine civil rights, and-2 court of revenue 
to enrich the treaſury : the council-table by procla- 
mations enjoining to the people that which was not 
enjoined by the laws, and prohibiting that which was 


not prohibited; and the ftar-chamber, which conſiſt- 


ed of the ſame perſons. in different rooms, cenſuring. 
the breach and diſobedience to thoſe proclamations by 


very great fines, impriſonments, and corporal ſeveri- 


ties: ſo that any diſreſpeR to any acts of ſtate, or to 
the perſons of ſtateſmen, was in no time more penal, 
and the foundations of right never more in danger to 
be deftroyed.” For which reaſons, it was finally. 
aboliſhed by ſtatute 16 Car. I. c. 10. to the general 


joy of the whole nation. See Kinc's Bench, There 


is in the Britiſh Muſeum (Harl. MSS. Vol. I. n» 
12*6.) a very full, methodical, and accurate account. 
of the conſtitution and courſe of this court, compiled. 
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Sins 
by William Hudſon of Gray's Tan, an eminent prac- 
titioner therein ; a ſhort account of the ſame, with 
copies of all its proceſs, may alſo be found in 18 Rym. 
: Foed. 192, & e. b 


- STar-Board, the right ſide of the ſhip when the eye 


of the ſpectator is directed forward. 

Srax-FJiſß. See ASTERIAS. 3 
SrAx-· SHot, a gelatinous ſubſtance frequently found 
in fields, and ſuppoſed by the vulgar to have been 
produced from the meteor called a falling: ſtar : but, 
in reality, is the half-digeſted food of herons, ſea-mews, 


2nd the like birds; for thefe birds, when ſhot, have. 


been found, when. dying, to diſgorge a ſubſtance of the 
ſame kind, | | 

. STAr- Stone, in natural hiſtory, a name given to 
certain extraneous foſſile ſtones, in form of ſhort, and 
commonly ſome what crooked, columns, compoſed of 
ſeveral joints, each refembling the figure of a radiated 


ſtar, with a greater or ſmaller, number of rays in the 


different ſpecies: they are uſually found of about an 
inch in length, and of the thickneſs of a goofe-quill. 


-Some of them have .five angles or rays, and others 


only four; and in ſome the angles are equi-diftant, 
«while in others they are irregularly ſo: in fome alfo 


they are ſhort and blunt, while in others tbey are long, 


narrow, and pointed; and ſome have their angles 
very ſhort and obtuſe. The ſeveral joints in the 
ſame ſpecimen are uſually all of the ſame thickneſs; 
this, however, is not always the caſe; but in ſome 
they are larger at one end, and in others at the middle, 
than in any other part of the body; and ſome ſpecies 
have one-of the rays bifid, ſo as to emulate the ap- 
:pearance of a fix-rayed kind, | 
STARCH, a fecula or ſediment, found at the bot- 
tom of veſſels wherein wheat has been ſteeped in 
water, of which fecula, after ſeparating the bran 
from it, by paſſing it through fieves, they form a 
kind of loaves, which being dried in the ſun or an 
oven, is afterwards cut into little pieces, and ſo ſold. 
The beſt ſtarch is white, ſoft, and friable, and eafily 
broken into powder. Such as require fine ſtarch, do 
do not content themſelves, like the ſtarchmen, with 
refuſe wheat, but uſe the fineſt grain. The proceſs is 
as follows: The grain being well cleaned, is put to 
ferment in veſſels full of water, which they expoſe to 
the ſun while in its greateſt heat; changing the water 
twice a-day, for the ſpace of eight or twelve days, ac- 


cording to the ſeaſon, When the grain burſts eafily 


under the finger, they judge it ſufficiently fermented. 
The fermentation perfected, and the grain thus ſoftened, 


it is put, handful by handful, into a canvas-bag, to 


ſeparate the flour from the huſks; which is done by 
rubbing and beating it on a plank laid acroſs the mouth 
of an empty veſſel that is to receive the flour. 

As the veſſels are filled with this liquid flour, there 


is ſeen ſwimming at top a reddiſh water, which is to be 


carefully ſcummed off from time to time, and clean 
water is to be put in its place, which, after ſtirring 
the whole together, is alſo to be ſtrained through a 
cloth or fieve, and what 1s left behind. put into the 
veſſel with new water, and expoſed to the ſun for 
ſome time. As the ſediment thickens at the bottom, 
they drain off the water four or five times, by incli- 
ning the veſſel, but without paſſing it throvgh the 
lieve. What remains at bottom is the arch, which 
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n 20, &c. 


the year 100. 


the making of ſtatues. 
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they cut in pieces to get out, and teave it to ary in the ad 


fun. When dry, it is laid up for uſe. 
'STARE, or STAKLING. See STURNUS. 
STATE of a CoxTrRoveRsy. See Onarogy, 


STATES, or Esrarzs, a term applied to ſeveral 


orders or claſſes of people aſſembled to confult of mat. 
ters for the public good, 


Thus ſtates-general is the name of an aſſembly con. 
fiſting of the deputies of the ſeven United Provinces, 


Theſe are uſually 30 in number, ſome provinces ſend. 


ing two, others more; and whatever reſolution the 
ſtates-general take, muſt be confirmed by every pro- 
vince, and by every city and republic in that pro- 
vince, before it has the force of a law. The deputies 


of each province, of what number ſoever they be, have 


only one voice, and are eſteemed as but one perſon, 
the votes being given by provinces. Each province 
prefides in the aflembly in its turn, according to the 
order ſettled among them. Guelderland preſides firſt, 
then Holland, &c. 2 Po 
States of Holland are the deputies of eighteen ci- 
ties, and one repreſentative. of the nobility, conſtitu- 
ting the ſtates of the province of Holland : the other 
ovinces have likewiſe their ſtates, repreſenting their 
ae eee deputies from which make what they 
call the ſtates- general. In an aſſembly of the ſtates of 
a particular province, one diſſenting voice prevents 


their coming to any reſolution. 


' STATIUS, (Publius Papinius), a celebrated La- 
tin poet of the firſt century, was born at Naples, and 


was the ſon of Statius, a native of Epirus, who went 


to Rome to teach poetry and eloquence, and had Do- 
mitian for his ſcholar. Statius the poet alſo obtained 
the favour and friendſhip of that prince; and dedica- 
ted to him his Thebais and Achilleis; the firſt in twelve 
books, and the laſt in two. He died at Naples about 
Befides the above poems, there are 
alſo ſtill extant his Sy/v2, in five books; the ſtyle of 
which is purer, more agreeable, and more natural, 
than that of his Thebais and Achilleis. 2 75 

STATUARY, a branch of ſculpture, employed in 


article. | | 

_ Statuary is one of thoſe arts wherein the ancients 
ſurpaſſed the moderns; and indeed it was much more 
popular, and more cultivated, among the former than 
the latter. It is diſputed between ſtatuary and paint- 


ing, which of the two is the moſt difficult and the moſt 


artful. 

Statuary is alſo uſed for the artificer who makes 
ſtatues. Phidias was the greateſt ſtatuary among the 
ancients, and Michael Angelo among the moderns. + 

STATUE, is defined to be a piece of fcolpture in 
full relievo, repreſenting a human figure. Daviler 
more ſcientifically defines ſtatue a repreſentation, 
high relievo aud inſulate, of ſome perſon diſtinguiſhed 
by his birth, merit, or great actions, placed 28 a1 
ornament in a fine building, or expoſed in a public 
place, to preſerve the memory of his worth. In 
ſtrictneſs, the term flatue is only applied to figures on 
foot, the word being formed from farura, the fize 
the body. Ce 

Statues are formed with the chiſel, of ſeveral mat- 
ters, as ſlone, marble, plaſter, &c. They are ple 
s | | ca 


See SCULPTURE and the next 


| & 'T A 
ne; caſt of various kinds of metal, particularly gold, ſilver, 
braſs, and lead. For the method of caſting ſtatues, 
ſee the article FounDErY of S{atuer. 
Statues are uſually diſtinguiſhed into four general 
kinds. The firſt are thoſe leſs than the life; of which 
kind we have ſeveral. ftatues of great men, of kings, 
and of gods themſelves. The ſecond are thoſe equal to 
the life; in which manner it was that the ancients, at 
the public expence, uſed to make ſtatues of perſons 
eminent for virtue, learning, or the ſervices they had 
done. The third are thoſe that exceed the life; amon 
- which thoſe that ſurpaſſed the life once and a half 
were for kings and emperors ; and thoſe double the 
life, for heroes. The fourth kind were thoſe that ex- 
ceeded the life twice, thrice, and even more, and were 
called colofſuſes, See Colossus. | 

Every ſtatue reſembling the perſon it is intended to 
repreſent, is called fatua iconica. Statues acquire 
various other denominations. 1. Thus, allegorical 
ſtatue is that which, under a human figure, or other 
ſymbol, repreſents ſomething. of another kind; as a 
part of the earth, a feaſon, age, element, tempera- 
ment, hour, &c, 2. Curule ſtatues, are thoſe which 
are repreſented in chariots drawn by bigæ or quadri- 
ge, that is, by two or four horſes; of which kind 
there were ſeveral in the circuſes, hippodromes, &c. 
or in cars, as we ſee ſome, with triumphal arches on 
antique medals. 3. Equeſtrian ſtatue, that which re- 
preſenis ſome illuſtrious perſon on horſeback, as that 
famous one of Marcus Aurelius at Rome ; that of kin 
Charles I. at Charing-croſs ; King George II. in Lei- 
ceſter-Square, &c. 4. Greek ſtatue, denotes a figure 


particularly called Achillean flatues, by reaſon of the 
great number of figures of Achilles in moſt of the 
cities of Greece. 5. Hydraulic ſtatue, is any figure 
placed as an ornament of a fountain or grotto, or that 
does the office of a ſet d'eau, a cock, ſpout, or the 
like, by any of its parts, or by any attribute it holds: 
the like is to be underſtood of any animal ſerving for 
the ſame uſe. 6. Pedeſttian ſtatue, a Ratve ſtanding 
on foot; as that of king Charles II. in the Royal- 
Exchange, and of king James II. in the Privy-Gar- 
dens. 7. Roman ſtatue, is an appellation given to 
ſuch as are clothed, and which receive various names 
from their / various dreſſes. Thoſe of emperors, with 


ludatz: thoſe of captains and cavaliers, with coats of 
arms, Ihoracatæ; thoſe of ſoldiers: with cuiraſſes, J. 


of magiſtrates with long robes, fegatæ; thoſe of the 
people with a plain tunica, Zunicate ; and, laſtly, thoſe 
of women with long trains, /tolate. | 
Ia repairing a ſtatue caſt in a mould, they touch 
it up with.a chiſel, graver, or other inſtrument, to 
alſo clear off the barb, and what is redundant in the 
joints and projeQures. 8 
STATUTE, in its general ſenſe, ſignifies a law, 
ordinance, decree, &c, See Law, &c. 
' STATUTE, in our laws and cuſtoms, more imme- 
diately fgnifies an act of parliament made by the.three 
Rates of the realm; and ſuch ſtatutes are either ge- 
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that is naked and antique; it being in this manner: 
the Greeks repreſented their deities, athletæ of the 
olympic games, and heroes: the ſtatues of heroes were 


long gowns over their armour,. were called flatue pa- 


Yate ; thoſe of ſenators and augurs, frabeatæ; thoſe. 


liniſh the places which have not come well off: they 


8: 3.8 
neral, of which the courts at Weſtminſter mult take Stay 
notice without Rong them ; or they are ſpecial and 
private, which laſt muft be pleaded. - 3 
STAY, a wh ſtrong rope employed to ſupport 
the maſt on the fore-part, by extending from its vÞ- 
per end towards the fore-part of the ſhip, as the 
ſhrouds are extended to the right and left, and behind 
it. See Mast, R1iccinc, and SyrovD, | 
The ſay of the fore-maſt a, ſig. 3. Plate CCLXXVI. 
which is called the fore-flay, reaches from the maſt- 
head towards the bowſprit-end: the main- lay 5 ex- 
tends over the forecaſtle to the ſhip's ſtem; and the 
mizen-ftay c is ftretched down to that part of the 
main-maft which lies immediately above the quarter- 
deck: the fore · top -maſt ſtay d comes alſo to the end 
of the bowſprit, a little beyond the fore-ſtay ; the 
main-top-mafſt ſtay e is attached to the head or hounds 


Steam. 


of the ſore - maſt; and the mizen · top · maſt ſtay comes 


alſo to the hounds of the main · maſt: the fore · top · 

gallant ſtay comes to the outer end of the jib- boom; 

and the main · top-gallant ſtay is extended to the head 

of the fore · top- maſt. 

S rar · Sail, a ſort of triangular ſail extended upon 

a ſtay. See 84a1II. | 
STEAM, the ſmoke ariſing from water, or any 

other liquid, when confiderably heated. bs 
STEAM-Z7pine, an engine for raiſing water by 

means of fire, | 

The earlieſt aceount to be met with of the inven- Hiftory: 


* 


tion of this engine is in a book publiſhed by the 


marquis of Worceſter in the year 1663, where he pro- 
poſed the raiſing of great quantities of water by 
the force of fire, or by turning water into ſteam; and 
mentions an engine of that kind of his own contrivance 
which could raiſe a continual ftream like a fountain 40 
feet high, by the means of two cocks which were al- 
ternately and ſucceſſively turned by a man to admit the 
ſteam, and to re-fill the veſſel with cold water, the 
fire being continually kept up: for which reaſon this . 
nobleman is generally looked upon as the firſt inventor 
of this engine; and though his method of applying the 
force of ſteam was certainly much different from the 
preſent, yet the water was raiſed by the ſame original- 
power, which is the expantion of water into ſteam by 
fire. However, this invention not meeting with en- 
couragement, probably owing to the confuſed fate in 
which the public affairs were abovt that time, it was- 
neglected, and lay dormant ſeveral years until one cap- 


tain Savery having read the marquis of Worceſter's 


books, ſeveral years afterwards, tried many experi- 
ments upon the force and power of fteam ; and 
at laſt luckily bit upon a method of applying it“ 
to raiſe water. This he had no ſooner done, than 
he bought up and deſtroyed all the marquis's - 
books that could be got, and then claimed the honour 
of this invention to himſelf, and obtained a patent for 
it, pretending to have diſcovered this ſecret of nature 
by ſuch an accident as by experiment was found could 
not give him any ſuch idea. He contrived an engire-- 
which, after many experiments, he brought to ſome de 
gree of perfection, ſo as to raiſe water in ſmall quan- 
tities: but he could not ſucceed in raiſing water a great 
height and in large quantities for the draining of 
mines; to effect which by his method, the fteam re- 
quired to be boiled to ſuch a Rrength as would * 5 
2 | ur 
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This engine, as now improved, is the moſt curious de, 
and compound machine of all thoſe inventions which 8 
have been owing to modern philoſophy; and is not 
only applicable to the raiſing of large quantities of 
water out of mines, and for the ſupplying of towns; 
| &c. but to many other of the molt neceſſary. purpoſes 
for mankind. | ” | | 


The principles on which it a&s are truly pbiloſopbi- 
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Steam. burſt all his veſſels ; ſo that he was obliged to be con- 
— tent with raiſing water a ſmall height or in ſmall quan- 
tities. The largeſt engine that he ever erected, was 

for the York-buildings company in London, for the 

| ſupplying the inhabitants of the Strand and that neigh- 
1 ; bourhood with water. A draught and deſcription of one 
14 of theſe engines is in Harris's Lexicon Technicum. 
At the ſame time that captain Savery was employed 


tear 
U gil 


in perfe&ing his engine, Dr Papinus of Marburg was 
contriving one on the ſame principles, which he de- 
ſcribes in a ſmall book publiſhed in 1707, intitled 4rs 
nova ad aquam ignis adminiculo efficaciſſime elevandum. 
Captain Savery's engine, however, was much completer 
than that propoſed by Dr Papinus. | 
About the ſame time alſo one Monſieur Amontons 


. ſure of the atmoſphere upon a ſquare inch at the 


cal ; and when all the parts of the machine are propor- 
tioned to each other agreeable to theſe principles, it 
never fails anſwering the intention of the engineer. 

I. It has been proved in Pneumatics, that the pref. 


earth's ſurface, is about 14.8 


pounds avoirdupoiſe at 
a mean. And, ED on 4 


of Paris was engaged in the ſame purſuit: but his 
method of applying the force of ſteam was different 
from thoſe before - mentioned; for he intended it to 
drive or turn a wheel, which he called a fre- mill, 
which was to work pumps for raiſing water: but he 
never brought it to perfection. Each of theſe three 
gentlemen claimed the originality of the invention; but 
it is more than probable they all took the hint from 
the book publiſhed by the marquis of Worceſter many 
-years before. > 8 
La this imperfect ſlate it continued without farther 
improvements until the year 1705, when Mr New- 
common and Mr Calley of Dartmouth in Southampton- 


2. If a vacuum is made by any means in a cylinder, They, 
which has a moveable piſton ſuſpended at one end of 
a lever equally divided, the air will endeavour to ruſh 
in, and will preſs down the piſton, with a force pro. 
portionable to the area of the ſurface, and will raiſe 
an equal weight at the other end of the lever. | 

3. Water may be rarefied near 14,000 times by be. 
ing reduced into ſteam, the particles whereof are ſo 
ſtrongly repellent, as to drive away air of the common 
denfity, only by a beat ſufficient to keep the water 
in a boiling ſtate: by increaſing the heat, the ſteam 
may be rendered much ſtronger ; but this requires 
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ſhire made ſeveral experiments to bring it to work 
with a piſton and beam, as now uſed ; in which, after 
much pains taken, they ſucceeded, and obtained a 
patent for the ſole uſe of this invention, for 14 years. 
The firſt propoſal they made for draining of mines by 
this engine was in the year 1711; but they were very 
coldly received by many perſons in the ſouth of Eng- 
land, who did not underſtand the nature of it. In 
1712, they came to an agreement with the owners of 


a colliery at Griff in Warwickſhire, Where they erected 


an engine with a cylinder of 22 inches diameter. At 
firſt they were under great difficulties in many things; 
but by the aſſiſtance of ſome * workmen they got 
all the parts put together in ſuch a manner as to an- 
ſwer their intention tolerably well: and this was the 
firſt engine of the kind erected in England. There 
Was at firſt one man to attend the ſteam- cock, and 
another to attend the injection- cock; but they after- 
wards contrived a method of opening and ſhutting 
them by ſome ſmall machinery connected with the 
working- beam. The next engine erected by theſe 
patentees was at a colliery in the county of Durham, 
about the year 1718, where one Mr Beighton was 
concerned; who, not approving of the intricate manner 
of opening and ſhutting the cocks by ſtrings and 
catches as in the former engine, ſubſtituted the 
hanging-beam for that purpoſe as at preſent uſed, and 
likewiſe made ſome improvement in the pipes, valves, 
and ſome other parts of the engine. 

In a few years afterwards theſe engines came to be 
better underſtood than they had been ; and their ad- 
vantages, eſpecially in draining of mines, became 
more apparent : and from the great number of them 
erected, they received additional improvements from 
different hands, until they arrived at their preſent de- 
gree of perfection. 


great ſtrength in the veſſels to ſupport it. This ſteam 


reduced into the ſpace of one cubic inch of water only, 


144%; pounds upon every ſquare inch, yet on account 


premiſſes the dimenſions of the cylinder, pumps, &c. 


may again be condenſed into its former ſtate by a jet 
of cold water diſperſed among it; ſo that 14, ooo cu- 
bic inches of ſteam admitted into a cylinder, may be 


by which means a vacuum 1s partly obtained. "7s 
4. Though the preſſure of the atmoſphere be about 
of the friction of the ſeveral parts, the reſiſtance from 
ſome air which is unavoidably admitted with the jet 
of cold water, and from ſome remainder of ſteam in the 
cylinder, the vacuum is very imperfeR, and the piſton 
does not deſcend with a force exceeding eight or nine 
pounds upon every ſquare inch of its ſurface. | 
5. The gallon of water of 282 cubic inches weighs 
10.2 pounds averdupoiſe, or a cubic foot 62.5 pounds. 
The piſton being preſſed by the . atmoſphere with a 
force proportionable to its area in inches, multiplied 
by about eight or nine pounds, deprefſeth that end of 
the lever, and raiſeth a column of water in the pumps 
of equal weight at the other end, by means of the pump- 
rods ſuſpended to it. When the ſteam is again ad- 
mitted, the piſton riſes and the pump-rods fink ; and 
when that ſteam is condenſed, the pump-rods again 
lift; and ſo alternately as long as the engine works. 
. It has been obſerved above, that the piſton does not 
deſcend with a force exceeding eight or nine pounds 
upon every ſquare inch of its ſurface ; but by reaſon of 
accidental frictions and alterations in the denſity of the 
air, it will be the ſafeſt method, in calculating the 
power of the cylinder, to allow ſomething leſs than. 
eight pounds for the preſſure of the atmoſphere upon 
every {quare inch, viz. ſeven pounds ten ounces ; and. 
it being allowed that the gallon of watgr of 282 cubic 
inches weighs 10.2 pounds averdupoiſe, from theſe 


for any fire-engine, may be deduced as follows: : 
; N — 


Wea 


Allo, .2005þ*/X10.2 pound, the weight of one ul 


Suppoſe c=the cylinder's diameter in inches, 

p=the pump's ditto. * 

the depth of the pit in fathoms. 

g=the gallons drawn by a ſtroke of fix feet 

or one fathom.  - | 
 hk=the hogſheads drawn per hour. 

;=the number of ſtrokes per minute. i 
Then c X. 78 5 4 garea of the cylinder, which multiplied 
by 7.64 pound, the air's preſſure on a ſquare inch, we 
have 6c* for the power of any cylinder in pounds aver- 
dupoiſe. 2 a : | | 
And, p"X-785 PI, the gallons contained inone 
282 | 


fathom of any pump=.2005p* ; which multiplied by 


f fathomis, we have .2005p?/ for the gallons contained 


in any number of fathoms of any pump. 
Jon, we have 2.045 1% F the weight in pounds of the 
column of water which is to be raiſed by the power of 
the cylinder. 1 | 

But as a ſufficient allowance was made in the power 
of the cylinder, by eſtimating it at 7. 64 pound only, 
inſtead of 8 pound, the fraction of .0451 in the weight 
of the column of water may be ſafely omitted ; whence 
we {hall have 6;*=2p*f by the latter equation; and by 


the ſame mode 52 by the former. 
Or if, inſtead of ſix pounds for the preſſure of the 


a pound, we ſhall then have ac*=2p?7/; and ſubſtitu- 
tuting 5g in the place of pr, it will be, ac ig 


And farther, 63h 05h þ* 
7 ==; whence _ = 


: From a compariſon of theſe equations, the follow- 
ing theorems are derived, which will determine the 
ize of the cylinder and pumps of any ſteam-engine ca · 
pable of drawing a certain quantity of water from any 
aſſigned depth, with the preſſure of the atmoſphere on 
each circular inch of the cylinder's area. 
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air on each circular inch of the cylinder, it be ſuppoſed * 


A Tazrs of Tukontus for the readier computing 
of the Powers of a Fire-engine. | 
SIE 0 . * 
2 8. — ** 52 acN Xs * 5.25 
o "5 
„ &a_| 57 5 
"4:25 45.8 09g |-1-756 | 
3 22 " OO TT . | 
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In this Table there are four particular values of each 
letter, which render it more extenſively uſeful than it 
would have been upon a leſs ſcale, becauſe ſometimes 
one value is more convenient for finding the unknown 
letter or quantity than another ; as will be ſeen in the 
following examples, in which, to avoid repetitions, it 
is = 5 that the preſſure of the atmoſphere is ſix 

$ upon a circular inch of the piſton, and that the 


engine goes at the rate of 12 ſtrokes, 6 feet long each, 
in a minute, N 


ExAuplEs of the uſe of the TABLE. 


1. Required the ſize of the cylinder to work a pump 
of 12 inches diameter, 3o fathoms deep. Per theo- 


rem 1. © 25 there fore YT; ze 


inches. os . 
2. Required the ſize of the pump that a cylinder 
of 38 inches diameter can work at 30 fathoms deep. 


Per theorem 2. p= fe = therefore * 2 


=p=12 inches. | 4 
3. Required the depth that a 36-inch cylinder will 
work a pump of 10 inches diameter. Per theorem 3. 


” 4 
= therefore 30X36X3 


"ToX 5 239 fathoms. 
4. Required the number of gallons drawn at a ſix- 
feet ſtroke per laſt- mentioned cylinder and pumps. 


Per theorem 4. L; therefore 220 gal. g. 


F. Required the preſſure of the atmoſphere on a 
cylinder of 36 inches, which works a pump 10 inches 


diameter, 39 fathoms deep. Per theorem 5. = 


IOXIOXZ9X2__ | 
36565 58 pounds. 

6. Required the hogſheads delivered per hour by a 
pump of 16 inches diameter, at 12 ſtrokes per minute. 


Per theorem 6. A=. E legs 
8 5-25 , 
hogſheads. 


7. Required the number of ſtrokes per minute an 
engine muſt make to raiſe 585 hogſheads per hour by 


a 16-inch pump. Per theorem 7. = 


therefore 


- therefore 


; therefore 


1 5 > : - 3=;=12 ſtrokes. 


By theſe examples it is evident that the quantity 
ſought_is diſcoverable (by the help of the theorems) 
by one operation only, which without them might 
have taken ſeveral. But it often happens in practice, 
that an engine bas to draw ſeveral pumps of different 
diameters from different depths ; in which caſe the 
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operations will be ſome what different from thoſe above, 


as will be ſeen in the following example. 

8. Let it be required to find the diameters of the 
eylinder and pumps to draw 520 hogſheads per hour 
from 30 fathoms deep, 450 hogſheads per hour from 
20 fathoms deep, and 80 bogſheads per hour for the 
jackhead from 10 fathoms deep, allowing the engine to 
make 12 ſix- ſeet ſtrokes per minute, and the air's preſ- 


ſure 6 pounds upon et ch circular inch of the piſton. 
Ar Per 


— ag 


Engine. 
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* 


Per theor 2. p= * 2, therefore 0 —— 
9 2 


=15, the firſt pump=x. 8 50 
7 
Per dito, / erg, the 2d pump=y. 


TI f. 25 | 
Per ditto, — =6, the 3d pump=z. 


Then, per theor. 1. c F Zn if the water was 0 | 


be raiſed in one column from a certain depth; but it being 
in three columns of various dimenſions, it is evident from 
the queſtion, that the powerof the cylinder muſt be a coun- 
terpoiſe to the weight of all theſe columns; and putting 
x, 5, 2, for the three pumps, inſtead of p, the equation 


N 2 1 T1020! | 
will be . <9 - X?/ whichis 4 ——=60.6 


inches, the cylinder's diameter. If there had been a 
greater number of pumps, the fize of the cylinder 
might have been found in the ſame manner, by ſubſti- 
tuting the ſum of their ſquares inftead of p* in the the- 
orem. | 

It is the practice of ſome engineers to allow a longer 
ſtroke than ſix feet; and, although the advantages of 
it are rather problematical, if that be ſuppoſed, for 


inſtance, a 2 feet ſtroke; then, inſtead of p=v 58” 
| f y 


and gr. in the table of theorems, we ſhall have 


5 
„ 
S and xs. 


On the following page is given a Table, calculated from 
the foregoing theorems, of the powers of cylinders from 
30 to 70 inches diameter; and the diameter and lengths 
of pumps which thoſe cylinders are capable of work- 
ing, from a ſix- inch bore to that of 20 inches, toge- 
ther with the quantity of water drawn per ſtroke and 
per hour, allowing the engine to make 12 ſtrokes of 6 
feet per minute. | 


EAPIANATIOx of the TABTI. 


The firſt column on the left is the diameter of the 
cylinders from 30 inches to 70. The firſt line of num- 
bers at the top is the diameters of pumps from 6 to 20 
inches; and the numbers in the common angle of meet- 
ing are the fathoms in depth which the cylinder is ca- 
Pable of working with any of theſe pumps. The 
right-hand column gives the power of the cylinder in 
pounds, to which it ſtands oppoſite, likewiſe the weight 
of the columns of water in the ſame line. Thus the 
firſt ſum, 5400 pounds, is the power of a 3o-inch 
cylinder; it is allo the weight of water contained in 
75 fathoms of 6-inch pumps, 55 fathoms of 7 inches 
diameter, 42 fathoms of 8 inches, 33 fathoms of 9 
inches, &c. 


The quantity in gallons drawn by a ſix- feet ſtroke, 


L 8294 1 | 
or the quantity contained in one fathom of any of the bun 
pumps, is expreſſed in the loweſt line but one; any Lahn 
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quantity in this line multiplied by 10.2 will give the 
weight in pounds of one fathom, if wanted. The 
loweſt line of figures is the number of hogſheads drawn 
in an hour by each pump reſpectively, when the en. 
gine goes 12 ſtrokes per minute. | 


ExAMPLES of the Uſe of the TABLE. 


1. Required the ſize of the eylinder to work a pump 


of 12 inches diameter 30 fathom deep. 


Under 12 inches, the diameter ot the pump, find 
the fathoms 30, (or the neareſt number to it); and on 
the ſame line in the firſt column is 38 inches, the dia- 
meter of the cylinder. | | 

2. Required the ſize of the pump that a cylinder of 


38 inches diameter can work at 30 fathoms deep. 


Find 38, the cylinder's diameter in the firſt column; 


then in the line from it look for 30 fathoms, or the 


neareſt number to it; and where that is found, the 
diameter of the pump will be found above: thus 30 
fathoms has 12 inches for the pump's diameter. 

3. Required the depth that a 36-inch cylinder will 
work a pump of 10 inches diameter. | 
Find 36 in the fide-column, and 10 in the upper 
line; and in the common angle of meeting is 39, the 
fathoms required. | | | | e 

4. Required the number of gallons drawn per ſtroke 
by the laſt- mentioned cylinder and pumps. 

Under the diameter 10 of the pump, and in the 
loweſt line but one, is 20, the number of gallons 
drawn per ſtroke. | | e 

5. Required the hogſheads delivered per hour by a 
12-inch pump. EP by | 
nder 12, the pump's diameter, in the loweſt line 
of figures, is 328, the hogſheads delivered per hour.. 

6. Required the diameter of the cylinder and pumps 
to draw 520 hogſheads per hour from 30 fathoms 
deep, 450 hogſheads per hour from 20 fathoms deep, 
and 80 hogſheade per hour from 10 fathoms deep. 

In this queſtion take the neareft numbers in the 


Table: thus 513 hogſheads per hour is the neareſt to 


520, and above it find the fathoms 29, which is near- 
eſt to 30; then at the head of that column is 15 inches 


for the fize of the largeſt pump, and in the right-hand 


column, oppoſite 29, is 12,696 lb. the weight of that 
water; Viz. Pump, 15 inches, Weight, 12,696 
In the ſame manner find pump 14 inch, 7776 

Alſo pump 6 inch. 800 


The ſum is the weight of the whole, | 21272 


Then, by looking in the laſt column amongſt the 
powers of cylinders, the neareſt nutaber to 21,272 8 
21,600 ; and oppoſite to it, in the firſt column, is 60 
inches, the diameter of a cylinder capable of working; 


thoſe three pumps. 
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gteam- We ſhall now deſcribe the ſeveral parts of an en- ciſtern, which is ſhnt-when the engine is not working, to I 


; | Engine. gine, and exemplify the application of the foregoing 


Practice. principles in the conſtruction of one of the completeſt 
of the modern engines. See Plate CCLXXIII. fig. 1. 

A, Repreſents the fire-place under the boiler, for 
the boiling of the water, and the aſh-hole below it. 

B, The boiler, filled with water about three feet 
above the bottom, made of iron plates. | 

C, The fteam-pipe throvgh which the team paſſes 
from the boiler into the receiver. | 

D, The receiver, a cloſe iron veſſel, in which is the 
regulator or fteam-cock, which opens and ſhuts the 
hole of communication each ſtroke. 3 

E, The communication-pipe betwixt tbe receiver 

and the cylinder; it riſes 5 or 6 inches up, in the in- 
fide of the cylinder bottom, to prevent the injected 
water from deſcending into the receiver. 

F, The cylinder, of caſt iron, about 10 feet long, 
bored ſmooth in the inſide ; it has a broad flanch in 
the middle on the outſide, by which it is ſupported 
when hung in the cylinder-beams. 1 | 

G, The piſton, made to fit the cylinder exactly: 
it has a flanch riſing 4 or 5 inches upon its upper ſur- 
face, betwixt which and the fide of the cylinder a 
quantity of junk or oakham is ſtuffed, and kept down 
by weights, to prevent the entrance of air or water 
and the eſcaping of ſteam. | : | 

H, The chain and piſton ſhank by which it is con- 
nected to the working- beam. LE | 

II, The n og gans or lever: it is made of two 
or more large logs of timber, bent together at each 
end, and kept at the diftance of 8 or 9 inches from 
each other in the middle by the gudgeon, as repreſent- 
ed in the Plate. The arch- heads, II, at the ends, are 
for giving a perpendicular direction to the chains of 
the piſton and pump- rods. 8 

K, The pump- rod which works in the ſucking- 
pump L, and draws the water from the bottom of the 
pit to the ſurface. | 

M, A ciſtern, into which the water drawn out of 
the pit is conducted by a trough, ſo as to keep it al- 


ways full ; and the ſuperfluous water is carried off by 
another trough. 


N, The jack-head pump, which is a ſucking-pump: 


wrought by a ſmall lever or working-beam, by means 
of a chain connected to the great beam or lever near 
the arch g at the inner end, and the pump-rod at the 


outer end. This pump commonly ſtands near the cor- 


ner of the front of the houſe, and raiſes the column 
of water up to the ciſtern O, into which it is conduct- 
ed by a trough.. EET . 5 
O, The jack. head ciſtern for ſupplying the injec- 
tion, which is always kept full by the pump N: it is 
fixed ſo high as to give the jet a ſufficient velocity into the 
cylinder when the cock is opened. This ciſtern has a 
pipe on the oppoſite ſide for conveying away the ſuper- 


fluous water. | 
PP, The injeQton-pipe,. of 3 or 4 inches diameter, 


the cylinder bottom : it has a thin plate of iron upon 
the end a, with 3 or 4 adjutage holes in it, to permit 
the jet of cold water from the jack-head ciſtern to fly 
up againſt the piſton and condenſe the ſteam each 
ſtroke, when the injeQion-cock is open. e, A valve 


upon the upper end of the injeRion-pipe within the 


which turns up in a curve at the lower end, and enters 


revent any wafte of the water, 7, A ſmall pipe which Eng, 
3 off from the injection- pipe, and has a ſmal] — 


cock to ſupply the piſton with a little water to keep it 
air-tight. | | 

Q The working plug, ſuſpended by a chain to the 
arch g of the working-beanr, It is uſually a heay 
piece of timber, with a flit vertically down its middle, 
and holes bored horizontally through it, to receive ping 
for the purpoſe of opening and ſhutting the injection 
and ſteam cocks as it aſcends and defcends by the mo. 
tion of the working-beam, 8 TY: 

h, The handle of the fteam-cock or regulator. It 
is fixed to the regulator by a ſpindle which comes yp 
through the top of the receiver. The regulator is a 
circular plate of braſs or caſt iron, which is moved 


horizontally by the handle 5, and opens or ſhuts the 


communication at the lower end of the pipe E within 


the receiver. It is repreſented in the Plate by a cir-. 


cular dotted line. 


11, The ſpanner, which is a long rod or plate of 


iron for communicating motion to the handle of the 


regulator; to which it is fixed by means of a ſlit in 


the latter, and ſome pins put through to faſten it. 
4% The vibrating lever, called the 7}, having the 


_ weight + at one end and two legs at the other end. 
It is fixed to an horizontal axis, moveable about its 
centre - pins or pivots 2 n, by means of the two ſhanks 
oh fixed to the ſame axis, which are alternately thrown 
backwards and forwards by. means of two pins in the 


working plug ; one pin on the outſide depreſſing the 
ſhank o, throws the loaded end + of the Y from the 
cylinder into the pofition repreſented in the plate, and 


cauſes the leg / to ſtrike againſt the end of the ſpan- 


ner; which forcing back the handle of the regulator 


or ſteam cock, opens the communication, and permits 


the ſteam to fly into the cylinder. The piſton imme - 
diately riſing by the admiſſion of the ſteam, the work - 
ing-beam II riſes; which alſo raiſes the working-plug, 
and another pin which goes through the flit raiſes the 
ſhank p, which throws the end & of the Z towards the 


cylinder, and, ftriking the end of the ſpanner, forces 


it forward, and ſhuts the regulator or fteam-cock. 
qr, The lever for opening and ſhutting the injec- 


tion-cock, called the F. It bas two toes from its centre, 


which take betwixt them the key of the injection - 
cock. When the working - plug has aſcended nearly 
to its greateſt height, and ſhut the regulator, a pin 
catches the end g of the F and raiſes it up, which 
opens the injection- cock, admits a jet of cold water to 
fly into the cylinder, and, condenſing the ſteam, makes 
a vacuum; then the preſſure of the atmoſphere bring- 
ing down the piſton in the cylinder, and alſo the plug- 
frame,. another pin fixed therein catches the end of the 
lever in its deſcent, and, by preſſing it down, ſhuts 


the injeRtion-cock,. at the ſame time the regulator io 
opened to admit ſteam, and ſo on alternately ; when 


the regulator is ſhut the injection is open, and when 
the former is open the latter is ſhut. 
R, The hot well. A ſmall ciſtern made of planks, 
which receives all the waſte water from the cylinder. 
8, The fink. pit, to convey away the water which. 
is injected into the cylinder each ſtroke. Its upper 
end is even with the inſide of the cylinder bottom, its 


lower end has a lid or cover moveable on a hinge, 
T mn 29 
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which ſerves 2s a valve to let out the injected water, 
and fhuts cloſe each ſtroke of the engine, to prevent 
the water being forced up again when the vacuum is 
de.. e Pre f | | 
T, The feeding pipe, to ſupply the boiler with wa- 
ter from the hot well. It has a cock to let in a large 
or ſmall quantity of water as occaſion requires, to 
make up for what is evaporated ; it goes nearly down 
to the boiler bottom. | 2, 
U, Two gage - cocks, the one larger than the other, 
to try when a proper quantity of water is in the boiler: 
upon opening the cocks, if one give ſteam and the 


other water, it is right; if they both give ſteam, there 


is too little water in the boiler; and if they both give 
water, there is too much, n. T2407 
W, A plate which is ſcrewed on to a hole in the 
ſide of the boiler, to allow a paſſage into the boiler for 
the convenience of cleaning or repairing it. 
X, The fteam-clack or puppet-valve, which is a 
braſs valve on the-top of a pipe opening into the boil- 
er, to let off the ſteam when it is too ſtrong. _ It is 
loaded with lead, at the rate of one pound to an inch 
ſquare; and when the ſteam is nearly ſtrong enough 


to keep it open, it will do for the working of the en- 


ine. FCCCCCCVCCCCCCCC 1561-4 | 
: % The ſnifting valve, by which the air is difchar- 
ged from the cylinder each ſtroke which was admitted 
with the injection, and would otherwiſe obſtruct the 
due operation of the engine. EO bag 

tf, The eylinder-beams; which are ftrong joiſts 
going through the houſe for ſupporting the cylinder. 


v, The cylinder-cap of lead, ſoldered on the top of 


the cylinder, to prevent the water upon the piſton from 
flaſhing over when it riſes too high. 


* 


ao, The waſte · pipe which conducts the ſuperfluous 


water from the top of the cylinder to the hot - well. 
xx, Iron bars, called the catch-pins, fixed horizon - 


tally through! each arch - head, to prevent the beam ö 
bottom a little concave, and then conducting the 


deſcending too low in caſe the chain ſhould break. 

, Two ſtrong wooden ſgrings to weaken the blow 
given by the catch · pins when the ſtroke is too long. 

z 2, Two friction - wheels, on which the gudgeon or 
centre of the great beam is hung; they are the third. 
or fourth part of a circle, and move a little each way 
as the beam vibrates. Their uſe is to diminiſh the 
friction of the axis, which, in ſo heavy a lever, would 
otherwiſe be very greet. | 

When this engine is to be ſet to work, the boiler 
mult be filled about three or four feet deep with wa- 
ter, and a large fire made under it; and when the 
ſteam. is found to be of a. ſufficient ſtrengih by the 
puppet-clack, then by thruſting back the ſpanner, 
which opens the regulator or ſteam- cock, the ſteam is 
admitted into the cylinder, which raiſes the piſton to 
the top of the cylinder, and forces out all the air at 


the ſnifting valve; then by turning the key of the in- 


jection. cock, a jet of cold water is admitted into the 
cylinder, which condenſes the {team and makes a va- 
cuum ;. and the atmoſphere then preſſing upon the pi- 


ton, forces it down to.the lower part of the cylinder, 


and makes a ſtroke by raifing the column of Water at 


the other end of the beam. After two or three ſtrokes. 


are made in this manner, by a man opening and ſhut- 
ung the cocks to try if they be right, then the pins 


may be put into the pin-holes in the working plug, 


LD 
and the engine left to turn the cocks of itſelf; which Steam. 
it will do with greater exactneſs than any man can Engine. 


being ſpent upon the brick - work. 


Fs 


pretend todo. _ | 
There are in ſome engines different methods of ſhut- 
ting and opening the cocks than in the one above de- 
ſcribed, but perhaps none better adapted to the pur- 
poſe ; and as the principles on which they all act are 
originally the ſame, any difference in the mechanical 
conſtruction of the ſmall machinery will have no in- 
fluence of conſequence upon the total effect of the 
grand machine. 
The furnace or fire - place ſhould not have the bars 
ſo cloſe as to prevent the free admiſſion of freſh air to 
the fire, nor ſo open as to permit the coals to fall 


through them; for which purpoſe two inches or there- 


abouts is ſufficient for the. diſtance betwixt the bars. 
The fize of the furnace depends upon the fize of the 
boiler; but in every caſe the aſh-hole ought to be ca- 
pacious to admit the air, and the greater its height 
the better. If the flame is conducted in a flue or 
chimney round the outſide of the boiler, or in a pipe 
round the inſide of it, it ought to be gradually dimi- 
niſhed from the entrance at the furnace to its egreſs at 
the chimney ; and the ſection of the chimney at that 
place ſhould not exceed the ſection of the flue or pipe, 
and ſhould alſo be ſomewhat leſs at the chimney-top. 
The boiler or veſſel in which the water is rarefied- 
by the force of fire, may be made of iron- plates, caft 


iron, or ſuch other materials as can withſtand the ef- 


fects of the fire, and the elaſtic force of the ſteam. 
It may be conſidered as conſiſting of two parts; the 
upper part which is expoſed to the ſteam, and the 


under part which is expoſed to the fire. The form of 


the latter ſhould be ſuch as to receive the full force of 
the fire in the moſt advantageous manner, ſo that a 


certain quantity of fuel may have the greateſt poſſible 


effect in heating and evaporating the water; which is 
beſt done by making the fides cylindrical, and the 


flame by an iron flue or pipe round the inſide of the 
boiler beneath the ſurface of the water, before it reach 
the chimney. For, by this means, after the fire in the 
furnace has heated the water by its effect on the bot- 
tom, the flame heats it again by the pipe being wholly 
included in the water, and having every part of its 
ſurface in contact with it; which is preferable to car- 
rying it in a fine or chimney round the outlide of the 
boiler, as a third or a half of the ſurface of the flame 
only could be in contact with the boiler, the other 
This cylindric: - 
lower part may be leſs in its diameter than the upper 
part, and may contain from four to fix. feet perpendi- 


cular height of water in it. 


The upper part of. the boiler is beſt made hemi- 
ſpherical, for reſiſting the elaſticity of the ſteam ; yet: 


any other form may do, provided it be of ſufficient: 


ſtrength for the purpoſe. 'The quick going of the. 
engine depends much on the eapaciouſneſs of the boiler- 


top; for if it be too ſmall, it requires the ſteam to be. 


heated to a great degree, to increaſe its elaſtic force 
ſo much as to work tbe engine. If the top is ſo ca- 
pacious as to contain eight or ten times the quantity 
of ſteam uſed each ſtroke, it will require no more fire 
to preſerve its elaſticity than is ſufficient to keep the 
water in a proper ſtate. of boiling ; this, therefore, _ 
| . the. 


Steam 
Engine. 
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the beſt ſize for a boiler-top. If the diameter of the 
cylinder be c, and works a fix-foot ſtroke, and the 
diameter of the boiler ſuppoſed 5, then 200c*=b3, or 


þ=3 200 


The effect of the injection in condenfing the ſteam 
ia the cylinder, depends upon the height of the reſer- 
voir and the diameter of the adjutage. If the engine 
makes a ſix - feet ſtroke, then the jackhead ciſtern 
ſhould be twelve feet perpendicular above the bottom 
of the cylinder or the adjutage. The ſize of the ad- 
jutage may be from one to two inches in diameter; or 


if the cylinder be very large, it is proper to have three 


Mr Watt's 
improved 
engine. 


or four holes rather than one large one, in order that 


the jet may be diſperſed the more effectually over the 


whole area of the cylinder. The injection · pipe, or 
pipe of conduct, ſhould be ſo large as to ſupply the 
injection freely with water: if the ee be 
called p, and the diameter of the adjutage a, then 


44a*=þ*, and 43 | 


a 4 o ö PO : 
Mr James Watt of Birmingham having lately ob- 

tained a patent for an improvement of the ſteam-engine 

above-deſcribed, we ſhall give an account of this im- 


provement, and point out in what the advantage of it 


conſiſts. ; 


The cylinder, or fteam-veſlel, A, of this engine, ( ſee 


Plate CCLXXIII. fig. 2.) is ſhut at bottom and open 


at top, as uſual; and is included in an outer cylinder 


or caſe BB, of wood or metal, covered with materials 


which tranſmit heat ſlowly. 


This caſe is at a little 
diftance from the cylinder, and is ſhut at both ends; 


the cover C has a hole in it through which the piſton- 
rod E ſlides; and near the bottom is another hole F, 


by which the ſteam from the boiler has always free 


entrance into this caſe or outer cylinder, and by the 
interſtice & G between the two cylinders has acceſs to 


the upper ſide of the piſton HH. To the bottom of 
the inner cylinder A is joined a pipe I, with a cock or 
valve K, which is opened and ſhut when neceſſary, 
and forms a paſſage to another veſſel L called a con- 
denſer, made of thin metal. This veſſel is immerſed in 


a ciſtern M full of cold water, and is contrived in ſuch 


a manner as to expoſe a very great ſurface externally 
to the water, and internally to the ſteam. It is alſo 
made air-tight, and has pumps N wrought by the en- 
gine, which keep it always exhauſted of air and water. 
Both the cylinders A and BB being filled with 


eam, the paſſage K is opened from the inner one to 


L the condenſer, into which the ſteam ruſhes with 
violence by its elaſticity, becauſe that veſſel is exhayſt- 
ed; but it no ſooner enters it, than coming into con- 
tac with the cold matter of the condenſer, it is re- 
duced to water, and the vacuum ſtill remaining, the 
Ream continues to ruſh in until the inner cylinder A 
below. the piſton is left empty. The ſteam which is 
above the piſton ceaſing to be counteracted by that 


which was below it, acts upon the piſton HH, and 
forces it to deſcend to the bottom of the cylinder, and 


ſo raiſes the bucket of the pump by means of the le- 
ver. The paſſage K between the inner cylinder and 


the condenſer is then ſhut, and another paſſage O is 
opened, which permits the ſteam to paſs from the 
outer cylinder, or from the boiler into the inner cy- 
linder under the piſton ; and then the ſuperior weight 


is ſuſpended to the inner end of the ſame beam. 


the common engines do. 


the ſteam is perfectly condenſed and does not o poſe 


prived of by the former injection of cold water, is 


cylinder is employed to make it raiſe a column of wa- 


gine, and the reſiſtance of the water to motion. 


the cliff of the Lizard-point is almoſt wholly compoſed 
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of the. bucket and pump-rods pulls down the outer end Steatites 
of the lever or great beam, and raiſes the piſton, hic 


The advantages that accrue from this conſtruction 
are, firſt, that the cylinder being ſurrounded with the 
ſteam from the boiler, is kept always uniformly as hot 
as the ſteam itſelf, and is therefore incapable of de- 
ſtroy ing any part of the ſteam which ſhould fill it, as 
| Secondly, the condenſer 
being kept always as cold as water can be procured, 
and colder than the point at which it boils in vacuo, 


the deſcent of the piſton ; which is therefore forced 
down by the full power of the ſteam from the boiler, 
which is ſomewhat greater than that of the atmo. 
ſphere. Wl rhe Ws | | | 

In the common fire-engines, when they are loaded 
to ſeven pounds upon the inch, and are of a middle 
ſize, the quantity of ſteam which is condenſed in re- 
ſtoring to the cylinder the heat which it had been de- 


about one full of the cylinder, beſides what really it 
required to fill that veſſel ; fo that twice the full of the 


ter equal to about ſeven pounds for each ſquare inch 
of the piſton; or, to take it more ſimply, a cubic 
foot of ſteam raiſes a cubic foot of water about eight 
feet high, beſides overcoming the friction of the en- 


In the improved engine, about one full and a fourth 
of the cylinder is required to fill it, becauſe the ſteam 
is one-fourth more denſe than in the common engine. 
This engine Yaiſes a load equal to 12 pounds and a 
half upon the ſquare inch of the,piſton; and each cu- 
bic foot of ſteam of the. denſity of the atmoſphere, 
raiſes one cubic foot of water 22 feet high. - 

- STEATITES, in the hiſtory of foſlils, a name 
given by late authors to a ſubſtance called in Eng- 
liſh ſoap eartb. Dr Woodward much recommends 
it as a ſubſtance for making porcelain ;z and repeated 
trials of it have been made fince his time, and ſome 
of them very lately; in all which it has afforded the 
fineſt earthen-ware ever was made with us, and pro- 
miſes fair, with good management, for the equalling 
any in the world. It is dug in many parts of Devon- 
ſhire and Cornwall, and the neighbouring counties; 


of it, and the adjacent little iſlands abound with it; 
and from all thele places it might be brought, at a 

ſmall expence, in any quantities. It is known from all 
other 'carths by theſe characters: it is compoſed of 
extremely fine particles; and is of a firm, equal, and 
regular texture, and a great weight. It is very firm 
and hard as it lies in the earth; but when it has been 
ſome time expoſed to the air, it becomes almoſt of a 
ſtony hardneſs. It is of a perfectly fine, ſmooth, and 
gloſſy ſurface, ſofter to the touch than any other 
ſpecies of earth, and does not at all adhere to the 
tongue, or ſtain the fingers in handling ; but, drawn 
along a rough ſurface, as a piece of cloth, or the like, 
it marks it with a fine and even white line. In colour 
it is a clear white, veined and variegated very beauti- 
fully with purple of different degrees of deepneſs; and 
is of ſo fine a ſtructure of parts, that when cut into 


thin pieces it is in ſome degree tranſparent, It makes 
88358 : no 
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no efferveſcence with acids; and burns to a pure white, 
even in its purple parts. This ſubſtance is found to 
contain in great quantity the fine white earth called 
magneſia alba. 2 0 

STEATOMA, a kind of encyſted tumour, con- 
fiſting of a matter like ſuet or lard, ſoft, without pain, 
and without GY the ſkin. '. I 

STEEL, a very hard and fuſible kind of iron. 
Stahl, Cramer, and all good chemiſts, juſtly conſider 
feel as an improved iron, which is poſſeſſed of a 
larger quantity of inflammable principle, ſo neceſſary 
to all metals, and which really contains fewer hetero- 
geneous, and more metallic, parts than an equal bulk 
of iron. We ſhall be convinced of this truth by a 
deſcription and explanation of the methods of convert- 
ing iron into ſteel, and by examining the charac- 
teriſtic properties of ſteel. | I me 

Steel may be made by fuſion or by cementation. 
The firſt method is uſed to convert iron into ſteel im- 
mediately from the ore. All ores of iron are not uſed 
indifferently for this purpoſe ; becauſe ſome of theſe, 
which are therefore called ores of eel, are much fitter 
than others to furniſh good ſteel ; and the ſteel extract - 
ed from them is called zatural ſteel (A). 1 

The other method of making ſteel conſiſts in chooſing 
the beſt forged iron, or that which is moſt malleable, 
whether it be hot or cold; and impregnating this iron 
with a larger portion of inflammable principle, by ce- 
mentation alone, without fuſion. | | 

To underſtand well theſe methods of making ſteel, 
we muſt attend to two eſſential properties of iron. The 
firſt is, that of all metals it is the moſt difficultly fuſible; 
and that therefore, although, inthe ſmelting of its ores, 
its fuſion be much aſſiſted by the ſulphureous parts of 


the ore itſelf ; yet, as theſe parts are always expelled 
as much as is poſſible, iron never enters into ſo thin 


and perfect a fufion as the other metals. | 
The ſecond property of iron to which we ought to 


attend is, that the earth of this metal is capable of 


"Wy" q 


(a) Steel is made ſometimes directly from the ore, but more frequently from crude or caſt iron. Theſe methods 
of making ſteel are not known in England; but are practiſed in Sweden and other parts of Europe. The proceſs for 
making ſteel from caſt-iron is thus deſcribed by Swedenborgius, as it is performed in Dalecarlia. 

The ore from which the crude iron to be converted into ſteel is obtained is of a good kind. 
and compoſed of many ſmall grains; and it produces very tough iron. The converſion into ſteel is made upon a 
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combining with the inſlammable principle, and of be- $teel, 


— — 
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ing metalliſed without fuſion. 

Theſe things being premiſed, it happens, in conſe- 
quence of the former property, that, in the firft fuſion 
of ores of iron, we obtained only a hard and brittte 
iron, both from the ſulphureous parts from which this 
iron is not entirely diſengaged, and from the preſence 
of a greater or leſs quantity of earthy matters, which 
are either unmetallic; or which, if they be ferrugi- 


nous, have not been metalliſed, from want of immedi- 


ate contact with the phlogiſton of the fuel. | 

We may eaſily perceive that theſe earthy parts, un- 
metallic. or not metalliſed, cannot be entirely ſeparated 
from the perfect iron, becauſe the fuſion is not ſuffici- 
ently thin for that purpoſe: but in proportion as the 
iron is deprived of ſulphur, its fuſion becomes more 


and more difficult, and we are obliged to have re- 


courſe to another expedient than fufion to diſengage 
it from its earthy parts, which in the firſt ſmelting 
remain intercepted betwixt the metallic parts. 'This 
expedient is the forge. The impure iron intended to 


be rendered malleable is to be heated red-hot, and 


firuck by a very heavy hammer, | 

This percuſſion, that iron ſoftened by heat ſuſtains, 
preſſes ſtrongly, and folders or welds together the me- 
tallic parts, which alone are capable of uniting. toge- 
ther; and obliges the unmetallic parts, which are 
incapable of uniting with the metal, to ſeparate. By 
this operation theſe unmetallic parts are preſſed be- 
tween the parts of the iron, and driven by degrees to 
the ſarface of the metal, from which they are detached 
in form of duſt and ſcales. This treatment, which is 
a kind of kneading of the iron, is to be repeated till 
it has acquired the proper degree of purity and due: 
tility. | Tf 

The operations by which ſteel is to be extracted 
from its ores are eſſentially the ſame as thoſe employed 
for iron; but they differ from them in being much more 


exact; that an iron ſtill purer, more filled with phlo- 
: | giſton, . 


It is black, friable, 


forge-hearth, ſomething ſmaller than common. The fides and bottom are made of caſt-iron. Tae tuyere is placed, 
with very little inclination, on one of the fide-plates. The breadth of the fire-place is 14 inches; its length is 


greater The lower part of the tuyere is fix one-half inches above the bottom. 


In the interior part of the fire- 


place, there is an oblong opening for the flowing of the ſuperfluous ſcoria- The workmen firft-put ſcoria on the 
bottom, then charcoal and powder of charcoal, and upon theſe the caſt: iron run or cut into ſmall pieces. They co- 


ver the iron with more charcoal, and excite the fire. When. the 
begin to.melt, they ſtop the bellows, and cary the maſs under a 


22 of iron are of a red- white, and before they 
a 


three or four pounds each. The pieces are again brought to the hearth, and laid within reach of the workman, | 
who plunges ſome of them into the fire, and covers them with coal. The bellows are made to blow flowly till the 
Iron is liquified. Then the fire is increaſed; and when the fuſion has been long enough continued, the ſcoria are 


allowed to flow out; and at that time the iron hardens. . The workman adds more of the pieces of crude iron, 


which he treats in the ſame manner, and ſo on a third and a fourth time, till he obtains a maſs of ſteel of about a 


hundred pounds, which is generally done in about four hours. This. maſs is raiſed and. carried to the hammer, 


where it is forged, and cut into four pieces, which are further beat into ſquare bars four or five feet long. When 


the ſteel is thus forged, it is thrown into water, that it may be eaſily broken; for it is yet curde and coarſe-grained. . 


The ſteel is now carried to another hearth ſimilar to the former, and there broken in pieces. Theſe pieces are laid 

regularly in the fire- place, firſt two parallel, upon which ſeven or eight others are placed acroſs, then a third row 
acroſs the ſecond, in ſuch a manner that there is ſpace left between thoſe of the ſame row. The whole is then co- 
vered with charcoal, and the fire is excited. In about half or three quarters of an hour the pieces are made hots 
enough, and are then taken from the fire, one by one, to the hammer, to be forged into little bars from half a foot, 


is two feet long, and while hot, are thrown into water to be hardened. Of theſe pieces 16 or 20 are put together 
4s to make a bundle, which is heated and welded, and afterwards forged into bars four inches thick, which. are. 


then broken into pieces cf convenient length for uſe. 


rge hammer, where they break it into pieces of 


— 
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Steel. piſton, and better diſengaged from its earthy parts, 
may be obtained. ine l 

To ſucceed in this intention, much ſmaller quanti- 

ties muſt be fuſed at once than when iron is to be ex- 

traced from its ore. Pieces of the firſt fuſion are to 

be put into crucibles filled and covered with charcoal, 


and expoſed to a violent heat excited by ſtrong bellows. 


"Theſe pieces are to be well fuſed, and kept in fuſion a 
longer or ſhorter time, according to the nature of the 
ore; after which they are to be forged, as iron is; 
but always in much ſmaller pieces, and till they are 
become perfectly ductile both when hot and when 
cold. Nothing then remains but to temper the ſteel, 
of which we ſhall preſently ſpeak. 5 
In theſe operations, which are to be ſeveral times 
repeated, the iron that is changed into ſteel muſt evi- 
dently be much better purified, and furniſhed with a 
much greater quantity of inflammable principle, than 
in the ſmeltings and fuſions of large quantities of iron. 
As the mafles of metal are ſmall in theſe operations 
for the procuring of ſteel, and as they are ſurrounded 
with a much larger proportion of charcoal, the fufion 
18 not only more -complete, by which the ſeparation 
of the earthy unmetallic parts is much promoted ; but 
alſo a greater number of ferruginous parts are well 
metalliſed; and as all theſe parts of iron are in more 


intimate contact with the charcoal, which is capable 


of ſupplying them with inflammable principle, they 
receive the whole quantity of this principle with which 
they can unite. | | | 
The ſame obfervation may be applied to the opera- 
tion of the forge practiſed upon ſmaller maſſes ; for 
the heterogeneous parts are much more eaſily and eo- 
piouſly preſſed out of ſmall maſſes than great. 
This exact purification of iron, by which it is con- 
verted into ſteel, muſt evidently be attended with con- 
ſiderable loſs, or diminution, from the ſeparation of 
all its heterogeneous parts. 'This diminution amounts 
to nearly one half of the weight of the iron. This 
great loſs does not proceed altogether from the ſepa- 
ration of heterogeneous parts; for in all the operations 
uſed for this ſeparation, ſome 
always deſtroyed and burnt, although all poſſible pre- 
cautions are taken to diminiſh this inconvenience, by 
ſecuring the melted or red-hot metal from the contact 
of external air as much as is poſſible. | 
Artificial ſteel is made without fuſion from iron 
ready forged. The chief point to be attended 40 in the 
making of the beſt artificial ſteel, is to chooſe the iron 


which 1s moſt perfe& and moſt malleable either when 


it is hot or cold ; which quality always ſhows that the 
iron is well purified. It is firſt to be forged into 
plates or bars, rather ſmall than large, according to 
the works for which it is intended; and it is then to 
be cemented with matters capable of piving to it much 
inflammable principle. 
this cement vary according to the uſes of different 
manufacturers. They are all good, provided they 
contain no ſulphur, or vitriolic acid, which might 
form ſulphur during the operation ; becauſe ſulphur, 
having much affinity with iron, would certainly unite 
with this metal, would entirely or partly fuſe it, and 
would, by reducing it to a mineral or pyritous ftate, 
give to it qualities very different from thoſe which 
good ſteel ought to have. ah | 
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The matters which enter into the compoſition of dl 


other matters of this kind. Mr Cramer propoſes theſe 


part of the metal is 


which it is capable of combining with the inflammable 
The matters which compoſe 


many purpoſes and arts, is the extreme hardneſs it a0. 


T 


the cement for ſteel, are the coals of animal or vege. —— 
table ſubſtances, mixed with aſhes, calcined bones, and 
two following receipts of cements 
pear to be very good. ee. 5 
Take one part of powder of charcoal, half a part of 
wond-aſhes, and mix them very well together. Or, 
Take two parts of charcoal, moderately pulveriſed: 
one part of bones, horns, hair or ſkins of animals, 
burnt in cloſe veſſels to blackneſs, and powdered ; half 
a part of wood-aſhes; and mix them well together. 
| When ſteel is to be made, the bars of iron are to 
be placed vertically in a cylindrical crueible, which 
ought to be three inches higher than the bars, and 
ivto which a ſtratum of the cement of about the 
thickneſs of a finger has been previouſly put and 
preſſed down. The bars ought to be about an inch 
diflant from each other, and from the ſides of the 
crucible. The interſtices and crucible are then to be 
filled with cement, ſo that the bars ſhall be covered 
with about the thickneſs of two inches at leaſt, The 
crucible, previouſly covered with a lid which fits it 
exactly, and which muſt be carefully luted with clay 
mixed with ſand, is to be placed in a furnace where 
an equal fire is to be kept, ſo that the crucible ſhall 
be red-hot during eight or ten hours: the iron will 
then be found to be converted into ſteel, which will 
be ſo much better as the iron employed was of a bet- 
ter quality: it then only requires to be tempered. 
We may obſerve, that in this operation the iron ſuffers 
no diminution of weight, and no ſeoria appear upon 
its ſurface, as Mr Cramer remarks, By the ſole ad- 
dition, therefore, of a new quantity of phlogiſton, 
the iron acquires the quality of ſteel. Thus, if this 
iron contained ſome parts of martial earth which was 
not metalliſed, by the cementation they are metalliſed, 
and the iron or ſteel are thereby improved : but if the 
iron contained ſome earthy unmetallic parts, they are 
not ſeparated by this operation, becauſe the metal has 
not been fuſed : and as the beſt forged iron which is 
uſually ſold, is never ſo well purified from theſe ex- 
traneous matters, as that which is converted into ſteel 
in the great works for procuring ſteel from the ore of 
iron; hence, in general, artificial ſteel made by ce- 
mentation is not ſo perfect as that made by fuſion. 
We may obſerve, that, in the cementation above de- 
ſcribed, the iron combines with a part of the phlogiſton 
of the cement, without fuſion; which effe& proceeds 
from a peculiar property of the earth of iron, by 


for ſteel, which ap. 


without fuſion, 


rinciple, and of being metalliſed 
nie is 5 the reduction of 


which is, nevertheleſs, neceſſary for 
all other metallic earths. 

The ſteel which has received only the above: men- 
tioned preparations differs from iron in its colour, 
which is more dark and brown ; 1n its grain, which 
is finer and cloſer ; in poſſeſſing a greater ductility, 
flexibility, and ſoftneſs; but-the ,great difference of 
Reel from iron, which renders it more valuable for 


quires by being tempered. mM . 

This operation is very ſimple. It conſiſts in making 

ſteel red-hot, and then in plunging it ſuddenly in 

cold water. In an inſtant all the qualities of this wy 
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are changed by this tempering; ſo that from being 


very ductile and foſt, it becomes fo. hard and fe ſtiff, 
that it is no longet capable of being cut by the file; 
but is itfelf capable of cutting or piercing very hard 
bodies: that it does not yield to the hammer; but 
may be ſooner broken in pieces, like a flint, than be 
extended. It is ſonorous, brittle, very elaſtic, and 
capable of acquiring the moſt lively and moſt beauti- 
ful poliſh, as we ſee in finely- wrovght toys of ſteel. 
The uſe of this metal is very extenfive for number- 
leſs convenient and neceſſary utenſils of all ſorts, of 
which without it we ſhould abſolutely be deprived: 
but what renders its uſe ſtill more general is, that we 
can diverſify at pleaſure its hardneſs and duGiility, by 
varying the temper. The hotter the ſteel is when 
tempered, and the colder the water into which it is 
plunged, the greater hardneſs it acquires; but, at the 
ſame time, it becomes ſo much more brittle. This 
very hard temper is neceſſary for certain tools deſigned 
to cut very hard bodies. On the contrary, the leſs 
hot the fleel is when tempered, and the hotter the 
water is in which it is tempered, the leſs hard it be- 


hence many tools may-be made of it fit for cutting 
bodies moderately hard, which tools are leſs liable to 
have their points broken or their edges notched, than 
if they were made of a harder tee). | 1 

No other general rule can be given for the temper- 
ing of ſteel than that we have mentioned. The pro- 
per degree of heat is always relative to the uſe to 
which the tools to be made of this fteel are to be 


applied. | 


after it has been tempered, it may be again un- 
tempered and ſoftened to any degree that we think 
proper ; for which purpoſe we have only to heat it 
more or leſs, and to let it cool flowly. By this method 
we may ſoften the hardeft-tempered ſteel. TS 
As the temper is a very eſſential point with regard 
to ſteel, and that the beſt is in general that which 
gives the greateſt hardneſs, and deſtroys the leaſt of 
the ductility of the metal, various ſubſtances are uſed 
into which ſteel ro be tempered is plunged. Such are 
ſuet, oil, urine ; water impregnated with ſoot, with 
ſal ammoniac, or with other ſalts. Theſe particular 
methods are the baſes of many ſecrets in different 
manufactures; their advantages cannot be aſcertained 
without a very accurate and continued examination, 
Very intereſting reſearches remain to be made on this 
ſubject. | 
Steel is uſually ſold tempered, becauſe, in many 
mannfaQures of it, the cuſtom is to temper it as ſoon 
43 1t 18 made, probably that the purchaſers of it may 
be the better able to judge of 1ts/quality, When this 
ſteel is to be uſed, it mult be untempered, that it 
may be extended, filed, and receive the form intended 


it again in his manner. But we alſo find amongſt 
merchants Engliſh ſteel in ſmall bars, which is not 
Tempered, and which is very good. e 

, Vell-poliſhed plates of ſteel, put on a gentle fire 
ot charcoal, acquire different colours on their ſurface, 
and paſs ſucceflively through ſeveral ſhades, as they 

Rooms hotter, in the following order : white, yellow, 
| yo” purple, violet, and laſtly blue, which diſap- 


. 0 
» e of. 
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comes, and alſo the greater duQulity it retains ; and 


Another very convenient property of ſteel is, that 


to be given to it; after which each workman tempers 


Ss T E 


pears and leaves a water-colour, if the ſteel has been Steel. 
heated too much or too long. Theſe different ſhades 
mark the degree of beat or of annealing applied to 
different tools or utenſils. The moſt generally uſed 
ſhade is the blue, ſuch as that given to ſteel- ſprings. 
One of the moſt important properties of ſteel is the 
magnetic quality, which it is capable of acquiring much 
better than iron. Good mariners compaſſes caunot be 
made without needles of ſteel, . 
From what has been ſaid, we may judge that ſteel is 
much better purified iron than any other, impregnated 
with a larger quantity of inflammable principle, and 
hardened by the temper. | Some celebrated natural 
philoſophers, but who were not chemiſts, have advan- 
ced, that ſteel was only iron which Kill retained ſome- 


- thing of its mineral nature, and that its ſtate was in- 


termediate betwixt that of caſt-iron and ſoft forged 
iron. But this opinion is manifeſtly erroneous. They 
have been deceived by the hardneſs and brittleneſs of 


caſt-iron, which are nearly as great ay in ſteel, But 


theſe qualities proceed from a remaining part of the 
mineralifing ſubſtances, which leave it a pyritouscharac- 
ter, very different from that of true ſteel; ſince this can 
only be hardened by the temper, and ſince in the pre- 
paration of it all ſulphureous matter muſt be carefully 
avoided, The miſtake of theſe authors proceeded from 
their ignorance of the inflammable principle, the pro- 
perties of which have been ſo well explained by the 
illuſtriovs Stahl, and from their being led into an error 
by the old chemiſts, who perpetually confounded 
phlogiſton, or the the pureſt and ſimpleſt inflammable 
principle of all bodies, with ſulphur, with ſulphu- 
reous matters, and with moſt other inflammable com- 
pounds. 4. 


Steel may be unmade, or. reduced to the ſtate of 


iron, by a management ſimilar to that by which it is 
made, that is, by cementation. But the cement uſed 
for this purpoſe muſt be compoſed of ſubſtances en- 
tirely free from inflammable matter, and rather ca- 


pable of abſorbing it, as calcareous earth and quicklime 


are. By a cementation then with theſe matters, con- 
tinued during eight or ten hours, ſteel is reduced to the 
ſtate of iron. 9 3 

Stahl conſiders it as an undecided queſtion, whe- 
ther ſteel be more fuſible than iron, and ſays, that the 
workmen cannot decide it from the violence of fire 
neceſſary to melt either of them. He believed, with 
reaſon, that this queſtion might be decided by melting 
theſe metals in the focus of a burning ſpeculum. Mr 
Macquer ſays, that by this method be found fteel 
much more fuſible than iron. This greater fuſibility 
of ſteel can be only attributed to the greater quantity 
of phlogiſton united with it, as phlogiſton is in general 
the cauſe of the fuſibility of metals. 

Buy converſion of iron into ſteel, this metal acquiresa 
clofer,more compact, and finer- grained texture, greater 
hardneſs, elaſticity, tenacity, denſity, ſonorouſneſs, and 
diſpoſition to receive the magnetic property ; and, as 
ſome ſay, an increaſe of weight. It is alſo rendered 
leſs liable to ruſt by expoſure to air ; and leſs liable 
to emit ſparkles when heated. The colours or iriſes 
which ſteel acquires by expoſure to heat, and which 
are marks by which workmen know when any ac- 
quired heat is given, are not peculiar to ſteel and iron; 
but may alſo be produced by the ſame means on all 
I ; ces 2's 1 | other 
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metals in their different degrees of calcination are poſ- 
fibly of different ſizes, ſo they muſt acquire (according 
to Sir Iſaac Newton's theory, which ſhows that the 


colours of bodies depend on the fize of their integrant 


parts) different reflective powers, and exhibit changes 
of colouts. | 

| Steel may be made by fuſion from the ore, or by 
cementation of forged iron with inflammable matters. 
Anciently, ſteel is ſaid to have been made by immer- 
fing forged iron during ſome time in melted crude iron, 
Forged iron may alſo be changed into ſteel, as Wal- 


| Jerivs affirms, by immerſing in melted ſcoria ; or by 


Fuſion with black flux, glaſs-gall, or borax ; or by 
ſtrewing ſea-ſalt upon heated iron, and extinguiſhing 
it in dung. | 25 

Various opinions are formed concerning the cauſe 
of the difference between iron and ſteel. The moſt 
general opinion attributes this difference to the pre- 
ſence of a larger quantity of pklogiſton in the latter 
than in the former. Some authors, attending chiefly 
to the method of converſion by fuſion, confider that 
operation only as a purification of the iron from earthy 
and heterogeneous particles, and ſteel merely as a 
more pure and perfect iron. Others, obſerving ſome 


 fimilitude in the texture of ſteel to certain kinds of 


caſt-iron, and the hardneſs of both theſe, without at- 
tending to their eſſential differences, have imagined 
that the ſtate of ſteel was intermediate betwixt that of 
caſt and that of forged iron. Laſtly, ſome metallur- 
gifts maintain, that the converſion of iron into ſteel 1s 
effected, not by abſorption of phlogiſton, but by ex- 
pulſion of ſulphureous or acid particles. To ſupport 
this opinion, they obſerve, 1. That fteel is leſs diſ- 
poſed than iron to ruſt ; the cauſe of ruſt being, as 


they think, an acid contained in iron. 2. That ſteel endeavoured to enliven his charaQer by writing that 


emits fewer ſparkles under the hammer than iron, 


which ſparkles are found to be moſt frequent in iron 
abounding with ſulphur, as in red-ſhort.iron. 3. That 


iron may be converted into ſteel by cementation with 
alkaline falts, capable of attracting the acid and ſul- 


phur. 4. That in the preparation of ſteel by fuſion, 
the metal is rather expoſed to a diſſipation of its in- 
flammable parts and burnt, than further phlogiſticated; 


and that this operation is accordingly called by work- 
men the burning ef /teet. ; ; 5 
Ia the preparation of ſteel by fuſion, probably much 
of the earthy matters contained in the iron may be 
ſeparated, and any contained acid or ſulphur may be 
burnt or diſſipated. But the converſion of ſteel into 
iron by cementation with abſorbent earths, in which 
operation no acid or ſulphur can be abſorbed by the 
metal, ſhows that the difference between iron and ſteel 
does not conſiſt in the preſence of an acid or of ſul- 
phur in the iron, but rather in the preſence of ſome 
ſubſtance in the ſteel, which the inflammable cement - 
ing ſubſtance can give to it, and of which abſorbent 
earths can deprive it. This ſubſtance has been gene- 
rally believed to be phlogiſton : by the addition of which 
the metal acquires a ne texture, together with the hard- 
neſs, elaſticity, and other peculiar properties of ſteel. 
The affinities and medicinal virtues of ſteel are the 
lame as thoſe of iron. See Iron. 
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Stecl, other calcinable metals. 'Theſe colours proceed from 


— a calcination gradually advancing on that part of the 
metals which is expoſed to air. And as the particles of 


Salt of STEEL, See CHemisTRY, n0 146, 
STEEL-Yard. See BALANCE. 


STEELE (Sir Richard), was born about the year —— 


1676 in Ireland ; in which kingdom one branch of the 
family was poſſeſſed of a conſiderable eftate in the 
county of Wexford, —His father, a counſellor at law 
in Dublin, was private ſecretary to James Duke of 
Ormond : but he was of Engliſh extraction; and his 
ſon, while very young, being carried to London, he 
put him to ſchool at the Charter-houſe, whence he was 
removed to Merton College in Oxford. Our author 
left.the univerſity, which he did without taking any 
degree, in the full reſolution to enter into the army, 
This ſtep was highly diſpleaſing to his friends; but 
the ardour of his paſſion for a military life rendered 
him deaf to any other propoſal. Not being able to 
procure a better ſtation, he entered as a private gen. 
tleman in the horſe · guards, notwithſtanding he there- 
by loft the ſucceſſion to his Iriſh eftate. However, ag 
he had a flow of good-nature, a generous openneſs 
and frankneſs of ſpirit, and a ſparkling vivacity of wit; 


theſe qualities rendered him the delight of the ſoldiery, 
and procured him an enſign's commiſſion in the guards. 


In the mean time, as he had made choice of a pro- 
feſſion which ſet him free from all the ordinary re- 
ſtraints in youth, he ſpared not to indulge his inclina- 


tions in the wildeſt excefſes. Yet his gaieties and re- 


vels did not paſs without ſome cool hours of reflection; 


and in theſe it was that he drew up his little treatiſe 
intitled The Chriſtian Hero, with a deſign, if we may 
believe himſelf, to be a check upon his paſſions. For 
this uſe and purpoſe it had lain. ſome time by him, 
when he printed it in 1701, with a dedication to Lord 
Cutts, who had not only appointed him his private 
ſecretary, but procured forhim a company in Lord Lu- 
eas's regiment of Fufiliers. The above religious piece 
injuring his reputation among his gay companions, he 


excellent comedy the Funeral. 
This play procured him the regard of King 


William, who reſolved to give him ſome eſſential marks 


of his favour; and though, upon that prince's death, 
his hopes were diſappointed, yet, in the beginning of 
Queen Anne's reign, he was appointed to the profi- 
table place of Gazetteer. He owed this poſt to the 
friendſhip of Lord Halifax and the Earl of Sunderland, 
to whom he had been recommended by his ſchool- 
fellow Mr Addiſon. That gentleman alſo lent bim 


an helping hand in promoting the comedy called The | 


Tender Huſband, which was acted in 1704 with great 
ſucceſs. But his next play, The Lying Lover, found 
a very different fate. Upon this rebuff from the ſtage, 
he turned the ſame humorous current into another 
channel; and early in the year 1709, he began to 
publiſh the Tatler ; which admirable paper was under- 
taken in concert with Dr Swift. His reputation was 
perfectly eſtabliſhed by this work; and, during the 
courſe of it, he was made a commiſſioner of the ſtamp- 
duties in 1710. Upon the change of the miniſtry the 
ſame year, he fided with the duke of Marlborough, 
who had ſeveral years entertained a friendſhip for him; 


and upon his Grace's diſmiſſion from all employ ments 
in 1711, Mr Steele addreſſed a letter of thanks to him 


for the ſervices done to his country. However, 48 
our author ſtill continued to hold his place in the — 
5 1 — 


bk. 


gel. office vader the new adminiſtration, he forbore enter- 
— ing with his-pen- upon political ſubjects; but, adher- 
ing more cloſely to Mr Addiſon, he dropt the Tatler, 
and afterwards, by the aſſiſtance chiefly of that ſteady 
friend, he carried on the ſame plan, under the title of 
The Spectator. The ſucceſs of this paper was equal 
to that of the former ; which encouraged him, before, 
the cloſe of it, to proceed upon the ſame defign in the 
character of the Guardian. This was opened in the 
beginning of the year 1713, and was laid down in 
ORober the ſame year. But in the courſe of it his 
thoughts took a ſtronger turn to politics: he engaged 
with great warmth sgainſt the miniſtry; and being 
determined to proſecute his views that way by pro- 
curing a ſeat in the houſe of commons, he immediately 


took care to prevent a forcible diſmiſſion from his poſt 
in the ſtamp · office, by a timely refignation of it to the 
Earl of Oxford ; and at the ſame time gave up a pen - 
ſion, which had been till this time paid him by the 
queen as a ſervant to the late prince George of Den- 
mark. This done, he wrote the famous Guardian 
upon the demolition of Dunkirk, which was publiſhed 
Aug. 7.1713 ; and the parliament being diſſolved the 
next day, the Guardian was ſoon followed by ſeveral 
other warm political tracts againſt the adminiſtration, 
Upon the meeting of the new parliament, Mr Steele 
having been returned a member for the borough of 
Stockbridge in Dorſetſhire, took his ſeat accordingly 
in the houſe of commons ; but was expelled thence in 
a few days after, for writing the cloſe of the paper 
called the Engli/hmgn, and one of his political pieces 
intitled the Cries, Preſently after his expulſion, he 
publiſhed propoſals for writing the hiſtory of the duke 
of Marlborough : at the ſame time he alſo wrote the 
Spinſter ; and, in oppoſition to the Examiner, he ſet 
up a paper called the Reader, and continued publiſh- 
ing ſeveral other things in the ſame ſpirit till the death 
of the queen. Immediately after which, as a reward 
for theſe ſervices, he was taken into favour by her ſuc- 
cellor to the throne king George I. He was ap- 
pointed ſurveyor of the royal ſtables at Hampton- 
Court, governor of the royal company of comedians, 
put into the commiſſion of the peace for the county 
of Middleſex, and in 1715 received the honour of 
knighthood. In the firſt parliament of that king, he 
was choſen member for Boroughbridge in Yorkſhire ; 
and, afler the- ſuppreſſion of the rebellion in the north, 
Was appointed one of the commiſſioners of the forfeited 
eſtates in Scotland. In 1718, he buried his ſecond 
wite, who had brought him a handſome fortune and a 
good eſtate in Wales ; but neither that, nor the ample 
additions lately made to his income, were ſufficient to 
aniwer his demrnds. © The thoughtleſs vivacity of his 
ipirit often reduced him to little ſhifts of wit for its 
ſopport; and the project of the Fiſh-pool this year 
owed its birth chiefly to the projeQor's neceſſities. 
The following year he oppoſed the remarkable peer- 
ape bill in the houſe of commons; and, during the 
2 of this oppoſition to the court, his licence for 

ing 
elfectua at the inſtance of the lord chamberlain. He 
did his utmoſt to prevent ſo great a loſs; and finding 
every direct avenue of approach to his royal maſter 


elfectually barred againſt him by his powerful adver- 
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removed all obſtacles therets. For that purpoſe, he 


lays was revoked, and his patent rendered in - 


9: Fr K 
ry, he had recourſe to the method 
the public, in hopes that his complaints would reach Scceple. 
the ear of his ſovereign, though in an indirect courſe, _ 
by that canal. In this ſpirit he formed the plan of 
a periodical paper, to be publiſhed twice a-week, un- 
der the title of the Theatre ; the firſt number of which 


ſa of applying to Steele, 


came out on the 2d of January 1719-20. In the 
mean time, the misfortune of being out of favour at 
court, like other misfortunes, drew after it a train of 
more. During the courſe of this paper, in which he 
had aſſumed the feigned name of Sir John Edgar, he 
was outrageouſly attacked by Mr Dennis, the noted 
critic, in a very abuſive pamphlet, intitled The Cha- 
racter and Conduct of Sir Fohn Edgar. To this inſult 
our author made a proper reply in the Theatre. 
Wbile he was ſtruggling with all his might to ſave 
bimſelf from ruin, he found time to turn his pen againſt 
the miſchievous South -Sea ſcheme, which had nearly 
brought the nation to ruin in 1720; and the next year 
he was reſtored to his office and authority in the play- 
houſe in Drury-Lane. Of this it was not long before 
he made an-additional advantage, by bringing his 
celebrated comedy called the Conſcious Lovers upon 
that ſtage, where jt was acted with prodigious ſucceſs ; 
ſo that the receipt there muſt have been very confider- 
able, beſides the profits accruing by the ſale of the 
copy, and a purſe of 500 l. given to him by the king, 
to whom he dedicated it. Yet notwithſtanding theſe 
ample recruits, about the year following, being redu- 
ced to the utmoſt extremity, he ſold his ſhare in the 
play-houſe; and ſoon after commenced a law-ſuit with 
the managers, which in 1726 was determined to his 
diſadvantage. Having now again, for the laſt time, 
brought his fortune, by the moſt heedleſs profuſion, 
into a deſperate condition, he was rendered altogether 
incapable of retrieving the loſs, by being ſeized with 
a paralytic diſorder, which greatly impaired his un- 
derſtanding. In theſe unhappy circumſtances, he re- 
tired to his ſeat at Languanor near Caermarthen :a 
Wales, where he paid the laſt debt. to nature on the 
2 1ſt of September 1729, and was privately interred, 
according to his own defire, in the church of Caer- 
marthen. Among his papers were found the manu- 
ſcripts of two plays, one called The Gentlemen, found- 
ed upon the eunuch of Terence, and the other intitled 
The School of Action, both nearly finiſhed. | 
Sir Richard was a man of undiſſembled and exten- 
five benevolence, a friend to the friendleſs, and, as far 
as his circumſtances would permit, the father of every 
orphan. His works are chaſte and manly. He was 
a ſtranger to the moſt diſtant appearance of envy or 
malevolence ; never jealous of any man's growing re- 
utation ; and fo far from arrogating any praiſe to 
himſelf from his conjunction with Mr Addiſon, that 
he was the firſt who defired him to diſtinguiſh his pa- 
pers. His greateſt error was want of ceconomy : how- 
ever, he was certainly the moſt agreeable, and (if we 
may be allowed the expreſſion) the moſt innocent, rake 
that ever trod the rounds of indulgence. , 
STEEPLE, an appendage erected generally on 
the weſtern end of churches, to hold the bells. Steeples 
are denominated from their form, either ſpires or 
towers: the firſt are ſuch as aſcend continually dimi- 
niſhing either conically or pyramidally ; the latter are 


mere parallellopipeds, and are covered a-top platform- 
| 41 L 2 like. 


Steerage, 
Steerin 2. 
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STEERAGE, on board a ſhip, that part of the 

ſhip next below the quarter-deck, before the bulk- 

head of the great cabin where the ſteerſman ſtands, in 
moſt ſhips of war. See STEERING. 


' STEERING, in navigation, the art of directing 
the ſhip's way by the movements of the helm ; or of 
applying its efforts to regulate ber courſe when ſhe 


advances. | | 

The perfection of ſteering conſiſts in a vigilant at- 
tention to the motion of the ſhip's head, ſo as to check 
every deviation from the line of her courſe in the firſt 


jnſtant of its motion; and in applying as little of the 
power of the helm as poſſible. By this ſhe will run 
more uniformly in a ſtraight path, as declining leſs to 


the right and left; whereas, if a greater effort of the 


| helm is employed, it will produce a greater declination 


from the courſe, and not only increaſe the difficulty 
of ſteering, but alſo make a crooked and irregular 
tract through the water. See HeLM.—The helmſman 


ſhould diligently watch the movements of the head by 


the land, clouds, moon, or ftars'; becauſe, although 
the courſe is in general regulated by the compaſs, yet 
the vibrations 'of the needle are. not fo quickly per- 
ceived, as the ſallies of the ſhip's head to the right or 
left, which, if not immediately reſtrained, will acquire 
additional velocity in every inflant of their motion, 
and demand a more powerful impulſe of the helm to 


reduce them; the application of which will operate 


to turn her head as far on the contrary fide of her 
courſe.— The phraſes uſed in ar pint « a ſhip . ac- 
cording to the relation of the wind to hey courfe. Thus, 
if the wind is fair or large, the phraſes uſed by the 
pilot or officer who ſuperintends the ſteerage, are 
port, ſtarboard, and fleddy. The firſt is intended to 
direct the ſhip's courſe farther to the right; the ſecond 
is to guide her farther to the left; and the laſt is de- 


ſigned to keep ber exactly in the line whereon ſhe ad- 
vances, according to the courſe preſeribed. The ex- 


ceſs of the firſt and ſecond movement is called Yard. a. 
25 and hard-a-ſtarboard; the former of which gives 
er the greateſt poſſible inclination to the right, and 
the latter an equal tendency to the left, —If on the 
contrary, the wind is foul or fcant, the phraſes are 
luff, thus, and no nearer: the firſt of which is the or- 
der to keep her cloſe ta the wind; the ſecond, to re- 
tain her in her preſent ſituation ; and the third, to 
keep her fails full, | 
In a ſhip of war, the exerciſe of ſteering the ſhip is 
vſually divided amongſt a number of the moſt expert 
ſailors, who attend the helm in their turns; and are 


S. TENOGRAPHY; 
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convey a thing: as free and clear whic 


W aa 
oO 
accordingly called fimoneert, from the French t 
timonier, which ſignifies © helmſman.” The ſteerage 
is conſtantly ſuperviſed by the quarter-maſters, wh, 


every ſeaman takes bis turn in this ſervice, being di. 
rected thetein by the mate of the watch, or ſome other 
officer.— As the ſafety of a ſhip, and all contained 
therein, depend in a great meaſure on the ſteerage or 
effects of the helm, the apparatus by which it is ma. 


naged ſhould often be diligently examined by the pro. 
per officers, Indeed, a negligence in this important 
tal ef. | 


duty appears almoſt unpardonable, when the 
fects which may reſult from it are duly conſidered, 
STEGANIUM. See SLIAr. 
STEGANOGRAPHY, the art of ſeefet writing, 
or of writing in ciphers, known only to the perſong 
correſponding, See Cirner. ee tn 
- STELLATE, among botaniſts, expreſſes leaves 
which grow not leſs than fix at a joint, and are ar- 
ranged like the rays of a flag. © 
7 STELLIONATE, in the civil law, à kind of 
crime committed by a fradulent bargain, where one 
of the parties ſells a thing for what it is not; as if 1 
ſell an eftate for my own which belongs to another, or 
F is already en- 

gaged to another, or put off copper for gold, &c. 
STEM, in botany, that part of a plant ariſing out 


of the root, and which ſuſtains the leaves, flowers, 


fruits, Ke. By waſhing and rubbing the ſtems of 
trees their annual increaſe is promoted; for the me- 
thod of doing which, fee the article TREE. 

STEM of a Ship, a circular piece of timber into 
which the two ſides of a ſhip are united at the fore-end: 
the lower end of it is ſcarfed to the keel, and the 
bowſprit reſts upon its upper end. 'The ſtem is form- 
ed of one or two pieces, according to the ſize of the 
veſſe] ; and as it terminates the ſhip forward, the ends 
of the wales and planks of the ſides and bottom are let 
into a groove or channel, in the middle of its ſurface, 
from the top to the bottom ; which operation is called 
rabiting. The outſide of the tem is uſually marked 
with a ſcale, or diviſion of feet, according to its 
perpendicular height from the keel. The intention of 
this is to aſcertain the draught of water at the fore- 
part, when the ſhip is in preparation for a ſea-voyage, 
&c. The ſtem at its lower end is of equal breadth and 
thickneſs with the keel, but it grows proportionally 
broader and thicker towards its upper extremity. Sce 
SH1P- Building. wigs aa | 
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Or, SHokT- HAND WRITING. 


pedition and legibility. Any ſcheme which does 
not poſſeſs a ſufficient degree of the firſt has no title to 
the name of Short-hand; and if the laſt is wanting, 
let the method in other reſpects be what it will, it is 
good for nothing. The ſcheme here propoſed has a 
very conſiderable degree of both, and is alſo more re- 
gular and beautiful than any other. | | 
The characters are all ſuppoſed to be written in a 


"PHE mot effential properties of ſhort-hand are ex - 


ſpace between two parallel lines. Such letters as are plite 
gy egy or diagonal are intended to fill the whole COLIN! 


pace; but the natural place of horizontal characters 
is at the top of the ſpace, except when it is otherwiſe 
directed by the following rule. 0 | 
On Plate CCLXXIV. No t. you have the letters of 
the alphabet, and words expreſſed by them when they 
ſtand alone. Thus the firſt 4 ſignifies be or by ; the 
ſecond, but or put. Horizontal characters, or 3 as 

$4: 8 elong 


— 


Stem. 
alſo attend the helm by rotation. In merchant-ſhipg 


CLX 


lite 
0 


babble, bbl; candid, candd. No 


— 
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plate belong to that claſs, as d, m, n, &c. are double; the 
CLAXY. grſt RRanding at the top of the ſpace, as d, which then 


Ggnifies do or doings ; the other & is ſet at the bottom 
of the ſpace, and ſtands for would or doing. m, n, 7, 
and x, have three places in the ſpace, at the top, in 
the middle, and at the bottom. Example: I at the top 
is hem, me, my, or am; the connection will readily 
dittioguiſh which of theſe words is meant. The ſe- 
cond + being a horizontal character, has one place at 
the top of the ſpace, when it expreſſes can, come, or 
comings and another at the bottom, when it is put 
for common or commonly. N. B. The ſirſt column con- 
tains all the characters uſed in this ſhort-hand ; thoſe 
in No 4. being no more than natural and obvious con- 
trations of ſome of them. Where two characters are 
employed to expreſs one letter, that one is to be cho- 
ſen occaſionally which will make the moſt eaſy and na- 
tural joining. Beginners will be ready to chooſe that 
character which does not join eaſily; but let not this 
diſcourage them, for a little practice will remove this 
difficulty, The firſt /_ muſt always be begun at the 
bottom; but r either at the top or bottom of the 
ſpace, as occaſion may require. „5 
No 2. is a liſt of prepoſitions, and No 3. is a liſt of 
terminations; of which afterwards. No 4. contains ſome 
double and triple conſonants, which are contracted ac- 
cording to the rules afterwards laid down. ; 
All unneceſſary angles muſt be-avoided in joining the 
characters, as in No 5, The horizontal & muſt not fol- 
low a character drawn vpward, nor x one that is drawn 
downward, as in No 6. Many of the letters may be 
contracted as in No 7. bn, gm, gn, gr, ir, mv; and 
double letters are wrote as in No 8. 55, dd, I, mm, 
un, ſt. N. B. No letter is to be confidered as doubled- 
unleſs a vowel intervenes; as mammon, write mon; 
9. contains another 
method of doubling letters, by dividing them with a 
ſmall ſtroke behind; as f} rr, tt, br, bt, kf; It, pr, chi. 
Conſonants may he alſo doubled by making one of 
them only half the uſval fize, as in No 10. tr, brr, A, 
fir, fr, frr, lrr, ltr, ttl, rrb, rrt, rit, uur, aurr. 
Letters of the ſame organ may be changed, for the 
ſake of more eaſy joining; as b for p, F for v, 4 for g 
or c hard, ks for x, ch for /h, & for hard ch; and alſo 


? tor th, and vice verſa. This is the reaſon why our 
alphabet has no c, becauſe & or + ſtands for it; and 


likewiſe why it has no E, becauſe s will expreſs it. 
Theſe exchanges are intended only to take place in the 
middle and end of words, except 4 ; for we may write 
kalify, kite, for qualify, quite; but / is always uſed for 
hard c, s for c ſoft, and s for 2. f is never wrote for 
, only for v. | i 
No 11. ſhows the method of joining the letters to 
one another, and needs no explanation. +4 is always 
omitted in the middle and end of words; and if a vowel 
follows, it may be left out even in the beginning, as 
Jeova, or even Fova, umour or umar. y is never wrote 
except in the beginning of words; but Beyond, behind, 
may be expreſſed as in No 12, A compound word may 
e disjoined, as ſteel yard. t is fometimes uſed for 25, 
as No 13. /engthen. The ſecond th is never to be join- 


| ed to the firſt / or x when ſtanding by themſelves ; but 


xt may be joined to y and 9, as in No 14 youth, quoth. 
At the end of a word For v may be joined thus, No 15. 
by, tv, dv; and wt what, wn when 5 which laſt is 


diſtinguiſhed from wd, which is joined at the bottom 
of the wv. 7 | 6D 

The ſtroke dividing two letters may ſometimes be 
ſupplied by the preceding character, as ſpr, Apt, No 16. 
but the dividing ſtroke may frequently be omitted in 
words of many ſyllables, as conſtitute; and the ſame 
liberty may ſoon be taken with words that are ſhorter ; 
t with » only half the uſual length, may be pe@ator, 
No 17. As # is ſometimes uſed for th, thr or thire 


may be wrote as in No 18. 5% r as in No 19. and 577 


or better, as in No 20. PEN 

© Of SeELLING.—-The general rule is,“ Spell as you 
pronounce z** for chaiſe, aiſe ; laugh, /af; draught, 
draft ; though, tho; debt, det; phyſic, %,; ſchiſm, 
fiſm ; foreign, foren; writing, riting ; high, hi: ho- 
neſt, oe/? ; pſalm, ſam ; friendſhip, nſhp. g is dropt 
in ſuch words as ſtrength, # in fetch; ad, ect, if, may 
be wrote by &, and their plurals by ks. 7 at the end 
of a word with p before it may be dropt. In general, 
let the word be as much contracted as poſſible: after 
a little practice, the learner will find this very eaſy, and 


farther rules will be neceſſary. 


If p ends a word, write the ſecond p, but if pF or 
V then uſe the firſt p ; if bt or pt, uſe the ſecond 6 
as a final character. | | 

Of VowerLs.—They are expreſſed by a dot in dif- 
ferent ſituations, as in No 21. where f, , u, and 4, 


have dots placed both before and after them, to ſhow 


the different vowels. But as the poſition of the dots 
is fully exemplified in No 22. it is unneceſſary to give 
a particular deſcription, When a vowel is to be placed 
between two conſonants, a, e, i, follow the firſt, o and 
1 go before the laſt; ſee No 22.: but advantage may 
be taken of the place of i, ſo that by changing it dif- 
ferent words may be cxpreſlet, as kite, quite, No 23. 


When two perpendicular characters are ſeparated by 


the dividing ſtroke, à and e go to the firſt, f in the 
middle, o and « to the laſt part of the character; as 
No 24. bat, bet, bit, bot, but. Diphthongs are to be 
expreſſed by the vowel whoſe ſound is moſt prevalent : 
as ai, au, by a; oi by i; ou by; o by u. wis never 
a vowel, for it is always dropt at the end of words. 


The following rules ſhow when vowels ought to be 


expreſſed, and when not. | 

In general, no more than one vowel ought to be 
written in any word, excepting in fuch words as idea, 
ide, 1, The initial vowel of a monoſyllable mult be 
exprefled as in add, apt, elf, ill. 2dly, The final vowel 
(if there is no initial) muſt be wrote in monoſyllables; 
few, bow, pay, write fu, bo, pa. gdly, No ſhort vowel 
is to be expreſſed in any word whatever. 4thly, A 
long vowel muſt be wrote in a monoſyllable, except in 


ſuch common words as Both, liſe, ſake. 5thly, A word 


of more than one ſyllable muſt have its final vowel ex- 
preſſed thus, aptly, empty, conciſely, ptly, empy, Intely. 
6thly, A word of more than one ſyllable mult have its 
long vowel expreſſed (if it has no final), as pus for 
770 amir for admire. 7thly, A word of two ſyl- 
ables, having no final nor long vowel, muſt have its 
initial vowel wrote, as a#rn for acorn, img for image. 
8thly, If a word have three or more ſyllables without 
either long or final vowel, write no vowel at all: thus, 


mblch, embelliſh. When the prepoſitions in, im, are 


followed by x, m, the initial vowel muſt be expreſſed, 
imdſt, immodeſt, untri, unnatural. When the plural 
or 
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Plate or poſſeſſive g follows a final vowel, the vowel muſt not comfortable, comical, omnupotent. No 41. Antichriſt, Vac 
CCLXXIV. he omitted; as follies, rallies, No 25. In writing af- interpreter, undermine, contradiſtinction. No 42. compe. CCLXXy, 
| ter a ſpeaker, though you ſhould leave out more vowels tent, ſupereminently, magnitude, property. Nv 4.3. tranſ. —— 
| than the above rules direct, they may be inſerted af- ferable, wilhſtand, diſcompoſe, diſintereſted. 2 25 
| | terwards when you have more leiſure. 9 ABBREVIATING RuLEs. iſt, Such words as are 
| | Of PrxErosITIONs,—They are always to be wrote uſually abbreviated in long hand may be abbreviated 
„ 
| 


f 
(Cl 


ſeparate from the reſt of the word. Such as are hori- in ſhort: as Dr, Doctor; admnr, adminiſtrator ; &er, 
zontal may be placed in the middle or at the bottom ever; ver, over; en, even; &entide, eventide ; ver. 
| ; of the ſpace, but never at the top. The perpendicu- take, overtate; &ery, every; as in Ne 44. Poetic eon - 
bl lar and horizontal are made ſhorter by one-third than tractions may alſo be uſed : as morn, morning ; trump, 
[ | their uſval length, and are placed at the bottom of the 7rumpet; &en, evening; Ne 45. But there are ſome 
ſpace. No vowel muſt at any time be joined to a pre- contractions in long-hand, which are not to be imi- 
poſition, but muſt always be prefixed to the following tated in ſhort ; we write he wil}, not he'll ; will not, 
conſonant ; as connive, No 26. If s follows a prepoſi - not avor't; cannot, not can't. 2d, A dot variouſly 
tion, and is uſed as a dividing ſtroke, the prepoſition applied to a character, ſo as not to interfere with the 
may be joined to it; as inſult, No 29. Such letters vowels places, may be made a mark of abbreviation; 
as are not employed as prepoſitions may be made pre- thus, if it is placed where the character terminates, it 
poſitions at large; as gentleman, gentlewoman, ginger- may be the mark of a ſubſtantive ſingular or verb; as 
bread, landlord, No 27. Compound words may be f, d, 3, and u, in N*47. If it 18 placed at the be- 
joined or disjoined at pleaſure 3 as coachman. In the ginning of the character, it will denote the ſubſtantive- 
liſt of prepoſitions No 2. the firſt - ſignifying anti, &c. plural; as in Ne 48. The adjectise has a mark above 
is placed in the middle of the ſpace ; and the other, the character towards the left-hand ; and the participle- 
ſignifying un, &c. at the bottom. „ has three places; perfect a ſmall perpendicular ſtroke towards the right- 
when it ſignifies ſatir, ſuper, it ſtands at the top of the hand of the character: both theſe are exemplified in 
ſpace, and is the only prepoſition which has a place at Ne 49. The adverb is a dot towards the left-hand 
the top. : below; as in Ne 50. The participle in ing is an ob- 
Of TexminaTIONS.—They may be made the uſual lique ſtroke, like the third part of our 7, placed to- 
ſize, and may therefore fill the whole ſpace : the ter- wards the right-hand below, Ne 51. The participle 
mination ings is always placed at the top, and ing at in ings, is the ſame ſtroke placed at the top of the 
the hottom. fon, tion, in No 3. has five places, ac- ſpace, Ne 52. In Ne 53. theſe marks of abbreviation 
cording to the vowel which goes before it ; as ation, are illuſtrated, where d with the ſubſtantive-dot denotes g 
etion, &c.: but if a conſonant goes before it, that con · advice or adviſe ; with the plural-dot, advices ; with the 
ſonant is left out, and 5/92, tion, is put in the prece- participle-perfe& dot, adviſed; with the adverb-dot, ad. 
ding vowel's place; as for invention, we write invetion; wiſedly ; with the participle in ing, adviſing ; its plural 
tranſa@tion, tranſation ; diſtinction, diſtition; adoption, adviſings, and the adjective adviſable. Ne 54. exem- 
adetion ; preſumption, preſution. Let ſion, tion, be put plifies the ſame thing with letter ; which, with the 
in the preceding vowel's place, to horizontal as well as ſubſtantive- mark, ſignifies ſervice or ſerve'; and, with 
perpendicular charaQers.: example, aſcen/ion, No 30. the other dots, ſervices, ſerved, ſerviceably, ſerving, ſer- 
If one termination follows another, the lat muſt be virgs, ſerviceab/z + and in Ne 55. f with the ſubſtantive 
written at length, as poſſibility ; with or without the or verb mark expreſſes ?riumph; and, with the other 
dividing ſtroke, tetarentary, No 31. If a prepoſition dots, triumphs, triumphed, triumphantly, triumphing, 
and termination compoſe the whole of a word, one of ?riumphings, triumphant, This uſe of the dot is only 
them muſt be wrote at length, whichſoever the writer intended to abbreviate ſuch words in a ſentence as the 
pleaſes. Comical, tranſition, are wrote both ways ia connection will readily ſuggeſt by this hint; that is, in 
ö N, 32. V. B. Prepoſitions and terminations- muſt ſuch caſes as, if a perſon were writing long-hand, he 
4 never be uſed in writing monoſyllables. would contract ſome word in a ſentence by writing 
| Plate CCLXXV. No 33. contains the compound only the firſt letter of the word with a daſh after it, 
prepoſitions concom, contradis, decom, No 34. diſcom or as a ſufficient expreſſion for the word: and in every 
| diſcon, diſin or diſinter, diſſatis, incon or incom, indis ſubje& there are ſome leading words which cannot be 
Þ | or undis, No 35. inſigni, impro, inſuper or unſatis, un- miſtaken though they are thus contracted, for the 
My pro, intrans or untrans, No 36. incircum or uncircum, connection will immediately decipher them. In fol- 
" incontro or uncontro, miſinter or miſunder, miſcom or lowing a ſpeaker, it may be ſufficient to uſe the ſub- 
| miſcon, miſrepre. No 37. recom or recon, repre, uninter, ſtantive mark only; but if time will permit, it is bet- 
| | interpre, miſiuterpre. The reader will obſerve, that theſe ter to uſe them all. In order that theſe marks may 
| compound prepolitions are all made up of ſuch as are more be eaſily applied, let it be obſerved, that if a word 
imple, and are ſuch as any perſon would naturally be ends in 2, the ſubſtantive- plural mark may be uſed. If 
led to form for his own uſe 3 on which account they it ends in ed, uſe the partieiple- perfect mark: if in ly, 
can be no burden to the memory. N. B. In theſe ex- uſe the adverb mark: if in ing or ings, uſe theſe marks 
q * | amples, and every where elſe, where two or more words reſpectively; only ing and ings are not to be uſed in 
| are coupled together by the conjunction or, there is writing monoſyllables. If a word ends in none of 


1 | but one character to expreſs them in the Plate. theſe, uſe the ſubſtantive or adjective mark at pleaſure. 
if | N- 38. contains examples of prepoſitions and termi- A liſt of words may be formed by the help of this 
+l. nations in their formation of words, contradict, circum mark, and committed to memory; each individual 
| 


Nance, external, recompenſe. No 39. ſelf/hneſi, remem may adapt the lift to his own profeſſion, by making 


ber, blatheable, repetitions No 40. diſcontentment, un- choice df ſuch words as frequently occur, and woos 


plate be too long if wrote by any other rule. From Ne 56. 
. 
— thc divine; the lawyer or phyſician may eaſily change 
theſe for others more ſuited to their reſpective profeſ- 
ſions. No 56. contains bleſs or bleſſing, believe or be- 
lief, difficulty, doctrine, advantage, divide or diviſion. 
Ne 57. frequent or frequency, godlineſs, juſtice, glory or 
glorify, goodneſs, humanize or humanity. N® 58. covet 
or covetouſneſs, conſider or conſideration, conſequence, li- 
berality, lament or lamentation, mortality, member. 
No 59. nature, engage or engagement, preſent or pre- 
fence, part, qualify or qualification, repent or repentance, 
ſpirit. No 60. ſenſe, temper, world, exemplify or ex- 
ample, except or exception, youthfulneſs, cheerfulneſs. 
Ne 61. change, ſhame, thank, charity, cheat, grace, 
Chriſtian, thoughtfulneſs. In completing this lift, that 
adjeQive, adverb, &c. ſhould be choſen which bears 
the greateſt reſemblance to the ſubſtantive in its con- 
ſonants. Nos 62. 63. 64. and 65. exemplify the man- 
ner of completing the liſt in the word divide. Ne 62. 
contains divide, dividing, dividings, divided, diviſible, 
diviſibly. No 63. divider, dividend. No 64. indiviſible, 
undivided, individual, individuality. No 65. diviſibility, 
indiviſibility, indiviſibleneſt. Where there is no angle 
at which the dot may be placed, a ſmall line is drawn 
throngh the character at the part where the dot ſhould 
ſtand, as in dividend in Ne 63. In theſe examples 
both prepoſitions and terminations are applied, which 
makes the method of carrying this liſt to a great ex- 
tent ſufficiently plain. 3d, Some words may be ab- 
breviated by writing the prepoſition with the follow- 
ing conſonant and mark of contraction; as, She rumed 
ber comp with rouge. He preſents comp Ss, and 
thanks for your favours. © They are ſo alike that it is 
difficult to diſt——— between them, No 66. 4tb, Other 
words may be contracted by writing the vowel follow- 
ing the conſonant, inſtead of the mark of contraction. 
As competition or f}, as circumſtance in No 67. But if 
the word is plural, the plural mark muft not be omit- 
ted. 5th, Words of more than one confonant may 


traction; as, reaſonableneſs, hardneſs, different, fairly, 
as in No 68, If the termination of a plural ſubſtan- 
tive is dropt, the plural mark muſt be ſet at the be- 
ginning of a word; as exhortations, Nv 69. But the 
termination muſt never be omitted if a long vowel goes 
before it, as employment. In many caſes the termina- 
tion is ſo evident, that no expreſſion need be made for 


in buſineſs; We had entertain them very elegantly; 
They were walk in the fields. 
the ſecond and third perſons of verbs may be always 


6th, Many words may be expreſſed by their firſt vowel 
and conſonant following; as in No 70. Abroad, about, 
after. No 71. often, action, according or accordingly, 
occaſion. No 72. Almoſt, always, immediately, impoſ- 
ſible. No 73. Into, only, unto, apart. No 74. Open, 
acquaint, aſide, theſe. No 75. This, thoſe, thus, utmoſt. 
No 70. Extremely, exceſſively. Obſerve that theſe and 
this are wrote in the middle of the ſpace, hoſe and 
thus at the bottom. This liſt of words, contained in 
N'* 70, 71, Ke. may be increaſed as the learner im- 
Proves in the writing ; and leading words may be 


CCLAXV. to NO 61. a lift is given of ſuch words as may ſuit 


have their termination expreſſed by the mark of con- 


it, as in theſe examples: He was very cloſely engage 
The terminations of 


omitted; as, ſpeak for ſpeakeſt, teach for teacheth — 


Wrote by this rule as well as by the mark of contrace 


— 
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tion, always taking care that they be ſuch as the con- Plate 
nection will readily diſcover. Other words may be CCLXXV. 
expreſſed by their firſt conſonant and vowel following; | 
as in No 77. Before, become, hardly, likewiſe. No 78. 

Likely, many, perpetual or perpetually, peculiar or pecu- 

liarly, real or really or reality. No 79. Every, fome- 

thing, ſometimes, ſince. Something is wrote in the 


middle of the ſpace ; ſometimes and ſince are both placed 


at the bottom,—7th, The beginnings and endings of 
ſome words will be ſufficient to expreſs them; às in 
No 80. Univerſity, baniſhment, curiofty, arbitrary: 
And if the firſt charaQer is horizontal, it may be placed 
at the bottom; as in No 81, Univer/tty, civility, In 
theſe two laſt numbers «7iver/ty is differently expreſſed; 
that in No 80. may be put for the word unity.—Sth, 
The firſt conſonant and termination of a word may 
often be a ſufficient expreſſion for it ; as in No 82. pu- 
niſhment,—gth, The firſt ang laſt conſonant may fig- 
nify a whole word in theſe caſes following. If the ? 
characters are both horizontal, place them at the bot- 

tom of the ſpace; as, certain, concern, No 83.: or join 

them by an angle, as, doctor, maſter, No 83, : or join 

them in an unuſual manner; as, f5rmer, proper or plea- 
fare, character, harbour: or, laſtly, write them ſe- 
parately the one above the other; as, betaveen, return, 
retreat, in No 85. And words wrote by this gth role 

may have any neceſſary augment joined to them; as, 
Returns, delivered, murdering, in No 86. Many com- 

mon words may be abbreviated by writing the firſt and 

laſt conſonants, the one above the other: thus, betaveer, 
former, neither, unleſs, in No 87.3; and perhaps, ſeldom, 
further, in No 88.—10th, Repetition is to be expreſ- 

ſed by placing ſo many dots at the bottom of the word, 

to jbe' repeated as there are repetitions of it; thus, 

Holy, holy, holy, No 89. Or if a whole ſentence is re- 
peated, draw a line under the whole repetition, and 

place dots at the end for as many times as it is re- 
peated. The temple of the Lord, the temple of the Lord, 

the temple of the Lord, No go. 

Theſe rules ought to be uſed- ſparingly at firſt ; as 

they grow familiar, they may be ufed more exten- 
ſively. | 

5 No 9.1. contains characters for figures, diſtinguiſhed - 

from other characters by a ſmall oblique ſtroke placed 

before them. No 2. is an illuſtration *of the joining 

of ſuch characters, in the various combinations of 
figures; but if the learner chooſes, he may make uſe 

of common figures. No 93. ſhows how dots may be 

placed for the comma, femicolon, colon, and period ; ; 

but proportional ſpaces may be left in the writing in- 

ſtead of them, No 94. are marks of reference, which 

the reader may vary at his pleaſure. 


GENERAL SPECIMEN, (Plate CCLXXV.) © How © 
frequently is the honeſty and integrity of a man dif- 
poſed of by a ſmile or a ſhrug ?!—How many good 


and generous actions have been ſunk into-oblivion by 


z diſtruſtful look, or ſtamped with the imputation 
of proceeding from bad motives, by a myſterious aud 
ſeaſonable whiſper ? ' 

« Look:into companies of thoſe whoſe gentle natures 
ſhould diſarm them, —we ſhall find no better account. 
How large a portion of chaſtity is ſent out of the 
world by diſtant hints, nodded away, and cruelly 
winked into ſuſpicion by the envy or thoſe. who are 

paſſed 
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ſay, and the liberty it will 
ſhall give. | wo cid | 

« That if we deſcend to particulars, numbers are 
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Plate paſſed all temptation of it themſelves ?!—— How often 


CCLXXV. goes the reputation of a helpleſs creature bleed by a 
TT .report——which the party who is at the pains to pro- 


Plus 
CCLXAxy, 
— 


take upon the occaſions we 


pagate it, beholds with much pity and fellow-feeling, 
hat ſhe is heartily ſorry for it, hopes in God 
it is not true? however, as archbiſhop Tillotſon wit- 
tily obſerves upon it, is reſolved, in the mean time, 
to give the report her paſs, that at leaſt it may have 
fair play to take its fortune in the world to be be- 
lieved or not, according to the charity of thoſe into 
whoſe hands it ſhall happen to fall ? | 1 
80 fruitful is this vice in variety of expedients, to 
ſatiate as well as diſguiſe itſelf. But if theſe ſmoother 
weapons cut ſo fore what ſhall we ſay of open and 
unbluſhing ſcandal ſubjeted to no caution— tied 
down to no reſtraints? If the one, like an arrow ſhot in 
the dark, does nevertheleſs ſo much ſecret miſchief 


———this, like the peftilence which rageth at noon- 


day, ſweeps all before it, levelling without diſtinct ion 
the good and the bad ; a thouſand fall beſide it, and 
ten thouſand on its right hand-——they fall ſo 
rent and torn in this tender part of them, ſo unmerei- 
_ fully butchered, as ſometimes never to recover either 
the wounds or the anguiſh of heart which they 
have occaſioned.— e | 


of ſomething to be ſaid in its defence. | 
And here it may be aſked—Whether the incon- 
veniences and ill effects which the world feels from 
the licentiouſneſs of this practice are not ſufficiently 
counterbalanced by the real influence it has upon mens 
lives and conduct: That if there was no evil-ſpeakin 
in the world, thouſands would be encouraged to do if 
and would ruſh into many indecorums, like a horſe in- 
to the battle, were they ſure to eſcape the tongues of 
men. | | 
„% 'That if we take a general view of the world we 
ſhall find, that a great deal of virtue—at leaft of the 


outward appearance of it, is not ſo much from any 


fixed principle, as the terror of what the world will 


3 
STENTOROPHONIC rTvze, a ſpeaking-trum- 


pet; thus called from Stentor, a perſon mentioned by 


Homer. See AcovsrTics, n* 26. | 
STEPHANUS (Byzantinus), an able grammarian, 


who lived in the 5th or 6th century. He wrote a 
Dictionary, in which he made a great number of obſer- 
vations, borrowed from mythology and hiftory, which 
ſhowed the origin of cities and colonies, of which we 
have nothing remaining but a mean abridgment, by 
Hermolaus the grammarian; but from that work the 
learned have received great light; and Sigonius, Ca- 
ſaubon, Scaliger, Salmaſius, &c. have employed them- 
ſelves in illuſtrating it. | 5 
S TEPHEN, king of England. See ExcLanp, 
no 10”, &c. i | 
STEPHEN, or St Stephen's Day, a feſtival of the 
Chriſtian church, obſerved on the 26th of December, 
in memory of the firlt martyr St Stephen. | 
STEPHENS, the name of a family of printers to 
whom the world is obliged for the moſt correct and 
beautiful editions of the beſt claſſic authors, the Greek 
ones particularly. 


Hiyay Siephenr, the lirſt diſtinguiſned perſon. of 


— — * 
* 


every day taking more care to be well ſpoken of, than 
what would actually enable them to live ſo as to de. 
ſerve it. ey e eee e 

«© That there are many of both ſexes. who can ſup. 
port life well enough without honour or chaftity, who, 
without reputation (which is but the opinion which 


the world has of the matter), would hide their heady 


in ſhame, and ſink down in utter deſpair of happineſs, 
No doubt the tongue is a weapon which does chaſtiſe 
many indecorums which the laws of men will not reach, 


 —and keeps many in awe, whom conſcience will not; 
and where the caſe is indiſputably flagrant, the ſpeak- 


ing of it in ſuch words as it deſerves, ſcarce confes 
within the prohibition.— In many caſes it is hard to 


expreſs ourſelves ſo as to fix a diltinQien betwixt op- 


polite charatersg—and ſometimes it may be ks much a 
debt we owe to virtue, and as great a piece of juſtice, 
to expoſe a vicious character, and paint it in its pro- 
per colours, as it is to ſpeak well of the deſerving, and 
deſcribe his particular virtues. And indeed, when we 
inflit this puniſhment upon the bad, merely out of 


principle, and without indulgences to any private 
% But there is nothing ſo bad which will not admit 


*tis a caſe which happens fo 


paſſion of our own 


| ſeldom, that one might venture to except it. 


«© However, to thoſe who in this objection are really 
concerned for the cauſe of virtue, I cannot belp re- 
commending what would much more effectually ſerve 
her intereſt, and be a ſure token of their zeal and at- 
tachment to her. And that is—in all ſuch plain in- 
ſtances where it ſeems to be duty to fix a diſtinction 
betwixt the good and the bad—to let their actions 
ſpeak it inſtead of their words, or at leaſt to let them 
both ſpeak one language. We all of us talk ſo loud 
againſt vicious characters, and are ſo unanimous in our 
cry againſt them—that an unexperienced man, who 
only truſted his ears, would imagine the whole world 
was in an uproar about it.)“ | 
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bis name, was a Frenchman, and one of the beſt prin - $7 


ters of his time. He died in 1520. ; 
RoßkRT Stephens, his ſecond ſon, was ſtill more 
eminent in this art than his father. He was born at 
Paris in 1503; and applied fo aſſiduouſly to letters in 
his youth, that be very early acquired a perfect 
knowledge 1n the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew tongues. 
In 1521, the year after his father's death, his 
mother was married to Simon de Colines, in Latin 
Colinæus who by this means came into the poſſeſſion of 
Henry Stephens's printing- houſe, carried on the buſi- 
neſs till his death in 1547, and is well known for the 
neatneſs and beauty of his Italic character. In 1522, 


when Robert was 19 years of age, he was charged 


with the management of his father- in- law's preſs: and 
the ſame year came out, under his inſpection, a New 
Teſtament in Latin; which gave ſuch offence to the 
Paris divines, that they threatened to have it burnt 
and him baniſhed. He appears to have ſet up for 
himſelf ſoon after, for there are books of his printing 
ſo early as 1526. He married Perette, the daughter 
of Baudius, another eminent printer: ſhe was a learf- 
ed woman, and of great uſe to her huſband in __ 
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Latin works. He had, beſides, in his houſe ten 
or twelve correctors of different nations; and nothing 
but Latin was ſpoken in his family. In 1539, Fran- 
cis I. named him his printer; and ordered ancient 
manuſcripts to be ſought after for him. The averſion 
which the doctors of the Sorbonne had conceived 
againſt him on account of the Latin New Teſtament 
in 1522, revived in 1532, when he printed his great 
Latin Bible. Francis protected him: but this king 
dying in 1547, he withdrew to Geneva; where he 
embraced Calviniſm. Here he lived in intimacy with 
Calvin, Beza, . Rivet, and others, whoſe works he 
inted; and died in 1559. This eminent artiſt valued 
himſelf ſo much upon the accuracy of his Latin im- 
preſſions, that he offered a reward to the diſcoverer of 
any fault in them. Robert, like the reſt of his family, 
was not only a printer, but alſo a writer: his Theſaurus 
Lingue Latine is a work of immenſe learning, and 
in high repute. | 
CHarLEs Stephens, younger brother of the prece- 
ding, wrote and printed many uſeful and valuable 
works. He was born about the year 1504, and be- 
came perfectly ſkilled in Greek and Latin literature. 
He ſtudied phyſie, and took a doctor's degree at Paris; 
but this did not hinder him from following the pro- 
feſſion of his father, and being printer to the king. 
He was, however, more eminent as an author than a 
printer; having written upwards of thirty works upon 
various ſubjects. He died at Paris in 1564; leaving 
behind him a very learned daughter. e 


Hengy Stephens, eldeſt ſon of RoßERT, was born 
at Paris in 1528, and became the moſt learned of all 


his learned family. He was eſteemed, after the death 
of Budæus, the beſt Greek ſcholar of his time. It 
ſeems to have been about the year 1546 when his 
father took him into buſineſs; yet, beſore he could 
think of fixing, he reſolved to travel into foreign 
countries, to examine libraries, and to connect him- 
lelf with learned men. He went into Italy in 1547, 


and ſtaid there two years; and returned to Paris 


in 1549, when he ſubjoiged ſome. Greek verſes, 
made in his youth, to a folio edition of the New 


Teſtament in Greek, which his father had juſt finiſhed, 
In 1550, he went over to England; and in 1551 to 


Flanders, where he learned the Spaniſh tongue of the 
Spaniards, who then poſſeſſed thoſe countries, as he 
had before learned the Italian in Italy. On his re- 
tura to Paris, he found his father preparing to leave 


France: it is not known whether he accompanied bim 


to Geneva; but if he did, it is certain that he re- 
turned immediately after to- Paris, and ſet up a print- 
ing houſe. In I554, he went to Rome, viſiting his 
father at Geneva as he went; and the year after, to 
Naples, He returned to Paris, by the way of Venice, 
in 1556. This was upon buſineſs, committed to him 
by the government. Then he ſettled to printing in 
good earneſt, and gave the world moſt beavtifal and 
correct editions of all the ancient Greek and other 
valuable writers. He called himſelf at firſt Printer of 
Paris; but, in 1 558, took the title of Prizter to Ulric 


upper, a very rich German, who allowed him a con- 


liderable penſion. He was at Geneva in 1558, to 
ſee his father, who died the year after; and he mar- 
ried in 1560. Henry III. of France was very fond 


of Stephens, ſent him to Switzerland in ſearch of ma- 
Vor. | 3 : 
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nuſcripts, and gave him a penſion. He took him to 
court, and made him great promiſes! but the troubles 
which accompanied the latter part of this king's reign, 
not only occafioned Stephens to be diſappointed, but 
made his fituation in France ſo dangerovs, that he 
thought it prudent to remove, as his father had 
done before him, to Geneva. He beſtowed 
labour and expence on compiling his Theſaurus Lin- 
gne Grace, to the empoveriſhment of his family: for 
though the work is highly eſteemed to this day by the 
learned, yet theſe being but few, the demand from 
them did not reimburſe him; and, to add to his miſ- 
fortune, Scapula his ſervant treacherovſly extracted the 
molt uſeful parts, and publiſhed an epitome, which 
deſtroyed the ſale of the Theſaurus. He died in 1598; 
leaving a ſon, Paul, and two daughters, one of whom 
had eſpouſed the learned Caſaubon in 1586. | 
Paul Stephent, the ſon of Henry, was well ſkilled 
in the Greek and Latin tongues. He carried on the 
bufineſs of printing for ſome time at Geneva : but his 
preſs had greatly en from the beauty of that 
at Paris; and he afterwards ſold his types to Chouet, 
another printer. He died at Geneva in 1627, aged 
60 years; leaving a ſo , | 
ANTHONY; who, quitting the religion of his father 
for that of his anceftors, quitted alſo Geneva, and re- 
turned to Paris: the place of their original. Here he 
was ſome time printer to the king; but managing his 


affairs ill, he was obliged to give all up, and to have 


recourſe to an hoſpital, where he died blind in 1674, 
aged 80.— In him terminated the family of eminent 
printers, after it had flouriſhed for five generations: 


and it ſhould be obſerved, that there were other ſons 


in the three firſt generations, who followed the a:t, and 
acquired great, though inferior, reputation. | 
STEREOGRAPHIC ro io, is the pro- 
jection of the circles of the ſphere on the plane of ſome 
one great cirele, the eye being placed in the pole of 
that circle. See PROJECTION. X 
STERILITY, the quality ofa thing that is har- 
ren, in oppoſition to fertility. It has been aſſerted 
by many authors, that all monfters produced by a 
mixture of different ſpecies of animals, ſuch as mules, 


are barren; but this does not hold univerſally, even 


with the mule, which is the inſtance moſt generally 
adduced. See Murx. 

Sterility in women ſometimes happens from a miſ- 
carriage, or violent labour injuring ſome of the geni- 
tal parts; but one of the moſt frequent cauſes is the 
ſuppreſſion of the menſtrual flux.—There are other 


_ cauſes, ariſing from various diſeaſes incident to thoſe 
parts; by which the uterus may be unfit to receive 
or retain the male ſeed;—from the tube fallopiane 


being too ſhort,” or having loſt their erective power; 
in either of which caſes no conception can take place: 
from univerſal debility and relaxation; or a local 


debility of the genital ſyſtem; by which means, the | 


parts having loſt their tone or contractile power, the 
ſemen is thrown off immediately p coitum :—from 
imperforation of the vagina, the uterus, or the 7ube ; 
or from diſeaſed ovas, &c. Hence medical treatment 


can only avail in caſes ariſing from topical or univerſal 
debility ; in correQing irregularities of the menſtrual _ 


flux, or in removing tumours, cicatrices, or conſtric- 
tions of the paſſage, by => art of ſurgery. 
| 41 
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STERLING, (Sterlingum), was the epithet for on the extremity of the keel, to ſuſtain the rudder den 


Sterling. 
. filver money current within this kingdom, and took and terminate the ſhip behind. 


— 


name from this: That there was a pure coin ſtamped 


Fiſt in England by the Eaſterlings, or merchants of 


ide. 


Eaſt Germany, by the command of king John; and 


Hoveden writes it Efterlingt. Inftead of the pound 
Sterling, we now ſay ſo many pounds of Jawful Eng- 
liſh money: but the word is not wholly diſuſed, for 
though we ordinarily ſay.lawful money of England, 
yet in the mint they call it Sterling money; which is 
meant-to denote the certain degree of fineneſs which 
ought to be retained in the reſpeRive coins. | 
STERN, the poſterior face of a ſhip; or that part 
which is repreſented to the view of a ſpectator, placed 


on the continuation of the keel behind, as exhibited 


in Plate CCLXXVII. fig. 1, 2, 3, 4. | 

The ſtern, fig. 1. is terminated above by the taffarel, 
and below by the counters: It is limited on the ſides by 
the quarter-pieces; and the intermediate ſpace com- 
prehends the galleries and windows of the different 
Cabins. 


This ſigure exhibits the ſtern of a 74-gun ſhip. | 
A, the keel, with a the falſe keel beneath it. 
A B, the ſtern-poſt. 


C, the rail which determines the height of the counters. 


DD, the upper and lower quarter-galleries, with 
their baluftrades and windows. 1 
E, the quarter- pieces: and P FP, the taffarel. 
K GK, the lower counter, with H H, its gun- ports. 
G, the rail which ſeparates the lower counter from 
the ſecond or upper counter; which laſt is included 
between G and C. 
K K, the wing-tranſom. | 
L L, tbe deck-tranſom. | 
M, N, O, firſt, ſecond, and third tranſoms; the 4th, 
5th, and 6th tranſoms are placed immediately under 
theſe: and that which lies between the wing and 
deck-tranſoms, is called the filling tranſom. 
OML EKP, the direction of the faſhion- piece, whoſe 
upper part is expreſſed by the dotted lines K P. 
„the cove, a ſort of arched canopy, ſerving as a 


roof to the ſtern-gallery. wh: 


RR, the ſcreen bulk-head, or partition, con- 
taining the cabin- windows. ; 
RSSR, the baluſtrade of the ftern-gallery, with 
8 8, the foot-pace-rail, which determines the height 
of its floor, or platform. | 
SCS, the ward-room windows. 
T, the lower finiſhing of the quarter gallery. 
Fig. 2. exhibits a ſtern-view of a 60 gun ſhip, with 
the curve of the frame-timbers on one fide, and the diſ- 
poſition of all the planks of the bottom on the other 


Fig. 3. repreſents a ſtern view of a French man of 
war of 70 guns. 4 

Fig. 4. is a ſtern for a firſt or fecond rate: accord- 
ingly it is furniſhed with a middle apartment between 


the ward-room and the captain's cabin. This apart- 


ment is alſo furniſhed with galleries on the ſtern and 
quarter. The other parts of it are deſcribed in the ex- 


planation of fig. 1. See alſo the article QuARTER. 


SrEsx- Faſt, a rope uſed to confine the ſtern of a 
ſhip or boat to any wharf or jetty-head, &c. 
STERN-P2ſ, a long ſtraight piece of timber ereQed 


This piece, which .is expreſſed by B in the pi 
of the hull, Plate CCLAXV. fg. 3. 3 to be e 
cured and ſupported; becauſe the ends of all the lower 
planks of the ſhip's bottom are fixed in a channel, eut 
on its ſurface; and the whole weight of the rudder is 
ſuſtained by it. , Ty | | 
| The dimenſions of the ſtern-poſt, or the propor- 
tional breadth and thickneſs in the different parts of 
its beight, are geometrically delineated in the quarter 
and ſtern of a 74 gun ſhip, Plate CCLIV. fig. 1. and 
CCLXXVIIL. fig. 1. being expreſſed in both by AB. It 
is uſually marked like the ſtern, with a ſcale of feet from 
the keel upwards, in order to aſcertain the draught 
of water at that part of the veſſel. . 
The difficulty of procuring a ſtern- poſt of ſufficient 


breadth in one piece, has introduced the practice of 


fixing an additional piece behind it, which is ſtrongly 
bolted to the former. The hinges, which ſupport the 
rudder, are accordingly fixed to this latter, which is 
alſo tenanted into the keel, and denominated the Zack 
of the poſt. It is half the breadth of the ſtern · poſt at 
the keel, but diminiſhes gragually towards the upper 
end, where it is one-third narrower, 

The ftern-poſt is ſtrongly attached to the keel by 
a knee, G, Plate CCLXV. fig. 3. of which one branch 
extends along the keel, being ſcarfed and bolted to the 
dead- wood, and fore-locked under the keel; whilſt the 
other branch inclines upwards, and correſponds-with 
the inſide, or fore-part of the ſtern · poſt; to which it 


is alſo bolted in the ſame manner. | 


 SrErn-Sheets, that part of a, boat which is con- 
tained between the ſtern and the aftmoſt, or hindmoſt, 
ſeat of the rowers. It is generally furniſhed with 
benches to accommodate the paſſengers. See Boar. 
STERNA, a genus of birds, of the order of anſeres. 
There are ſeven ſpecies, three of which are Britiſh, 
viz. 1. The hirundo, or great tern, weighs four ounces 
one-quarter: the length is fourteen inches; the breadth 
thirty: the bill and feet are of a fine crimſon ; the 
former tipt with black, ftraight, ſlender, and ſharp- 
pointed: the crown, and hind part of the head, black: 
the throat, and whole underſide of the body, white: 
the upper part, and the coverts of the wings, a fine 
pale grey: the tail conſiſts of twelve feathers; the 
exterior edges of the three outmoſt are grey, the reſt 
white: the exterior, on each fide, is two inches longer 
than the others: in flying, the bird frequently cloſes 
them together, ſo as to make them appear one ſlender 
ſeather. Theſe birds frequent the ſea-ſhores, banks 
of lakes and rivers: they feed on ſmall fiſh, and water- 
inſeQs; hovering over the water, and ſuddenly darting 
into it, catch up. their prey. They breed among 
ſmall tufts of ruſhes ; and lay three or four eggs, of a 
dull olive colour, ſpotted with black. All the birds 
of this genus are very clamorouss  _ e 
2. The leſſer tern, called by Linnæus lJarus minuta., 
weighs only two ounces five grains; length eight inches 
and a half; the breadth nineteen and a half. The bill is 
yellow, tipt with black: the forehead and cheeks white: 
from the eyes to the bill is a black line: the top of the 
head and hind part black: the breaſt, and under fide of 
the body cloathed with featbers ſo cloſely ſet together, 
and of ſuch an exquiſite rich gloſs, and ſo fine a ma 
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chat no ſatin can be compared to it: the back and 
wings of a pale grey: the tail ſhort, leſs forked than 
that of the former, and white: the legs yellow: the 
jirides duſky.—Fheſe two ſpecies are very delicate, and 
ſeem unable to bear the melemency of the weather on 


our ſhores during winter; for we obſerve they quit 


their breeding-places at the approach of it, and do 
not return till ſpring. The manners, haunts and 


food of this are the ſame. with thoſe of the former; but 


theſe are far leſs numerous. | | | | 
3. The fiſſipes, or black tern, is of a middle ſize 
between the firſt and ſecond ſpecies. The uſval length 
is ten inches; the' breadth twenty-four ; the weight 
two-ounces and'a half. 'The head, neck, breaft, and 


belly, as far as the vent, are black; beyond is white: 
the male has a white ſpot under its chin: the back 


and wings are of a deep aſh-cojour : the tail is ſhort 
and forked; the exterior feather on each fide is white; 
the others aſh- coloured: the legs and feet of a duſky 
red. Mr Ray calls this a cloven-footed gull ; as the 
webs are depreſſed in the middle, and form a creſcent. 
Theſe birds frequent freſh waters; breed on their 
banks, and.lay three ſmall eggs of a deep olive-colour, 
much ſpotted with black. They are found during 
ſpring and ſummer in vaſt numbers in the Fens of 
Lincolnſhire; - make an inceſſant noife, and feed as 
well on flies as water- inſects and ſmall fiſh. Birds of 
this ſpecies are ſeen very remote from land. Kalm 
ſaw flocks of hundreds in the Atlantic Ocean, midway 
between England and America; and a Jater voyager 


ſaw one 240 leagues from the Lizard, in the ſame 


ocean. 

STERNO-nvoipæus, in anatomy. See there, 
Table of the Muſcles. | 

STERNUM, in anatomy. See there, n“ 36. 

STERNUTATIVE, or STERNUTATORY, a me- 
dicine proper to produce ſneezing. Sternutatives are 
of two kinds, gentle and violent. Of the firſt kind 
are betony, ſage, marjoram, tobacco, and the whole 
faſhionable tribe of ſauffs. Of the latter kind are eu- 


inner membrane of the noſe, which is exceeding ſen- 
fible, and occaſioning the ſerous matter contained in 
the glands of the noſe, and in ſeveral ſinuſes ſituated 
10 the baſe of the cranium and of the os frontis, to be 
expelled. | | 


STETIN, or STETTIN, a ſea-port town of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and capital of 


Hither Pomerania, with the title of a duchy, and a 
caſtle. It had long a famous ſchool, which the wars 
of Germany never diſturbed. The ancient dukes of 
Pomerania reſided here; and it was taken by the elec - 
tor of Brandenburgh in 1676, but given to Sweden by 
the treaty of Nimeguen. In 1713, it ſubmitted to 
the allies; and then the ſaid elector was put in poſſeſ- 
lion again of this important place, which is a bulwark 
to the Marche of Brandenburg: and the fortifications 
have been greatly improved. It is now a flouriſhing 
place, and carries on a conſiderable trade. It is 
leated on the river Oder, 80 miles north of Francfort, 
and 70 north by eaſt of Berlin. E. Lon. 14. 58. N. 
Lat. 53. 27. The duchy is 125 miles in length; and 
borders upon Mecklenburg, and partly upon Branden- 
burg. The breadth is from 17 to 25 miles, and it is 
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divided by the river Oder into two parts. | 
STEW, a ſmall kind of fiſh-pond, the peculiar 


office of which is to maintain fiſh, and keep them in 
readineſs for the daily uſe of the family, &e. 


_ STEWs, (from the French eftuves, i. e. thermem, 


balneum), are "thoſe places which were permitted in 


England to women of profeſſed incontinency, and that 
for hire would proſtitute their bodies to all comers ; ſo 
called, becauſe diſſolute perſons are wont to prepare 
themſelves for venereous acts by bathing ; and hot 
baths were by Homer reckoned among the effeminate 
ſort of pleaſures. Theſe ſtews were ſuppreſſed by 


King Henry VIII. about the year 1546. 


Stew 


lf 
Steward, 


— —— 


STEWARD, (ſeneſcallus, compounded of the + 


Saxon ſeda, i. e. room ;?? or ſtead and wweard, a2 


_ ward”? or „ keeper,”) an officer appointed in ano- 


ther's ſtead or place, and always taken for a principal 
officer within his juriſdiction. Of thele there are va- 
rious kinds. The greateſt officer under the crown is 


the lord high-ſteward of England, as office that was 
anciently the inheritance of the earls of Leiceſter, till 


forfeited by Simon de Mountfort to king Henry III. 
But the power of this officer is ſo very great, that it 
has not been judged ſafe to truſt it any longer in the 
hands of a ſubje&, excepting only pro hac vice, occa- 
fionally : as to officiate at a coronation, at the arraign- 
ment of a nobleman for high- treaſon, or the like. Du- 
ring his office, the ſteward bears a white ſtaff in his 
band; and the trial, &c. ended, he breaks the ſtaff, 
and with it his commiſſion expires. There is likewiie 
a lord-fteward of the king's houſehold, who is the chief 
officer of the king's court, has the care of the king's 
houſe, and authority over all the officers and fervants 
of the houſehold, except ſuch as belong to the chapel, 
chamber, and ſtable. | 

_ STEwaARD, an officer in a ſhip of war, ap- 
pointed by the purſer to diftribute the 'diffcrent ſpe- 


_ cies of proviſions to the officers and crew; for which 
purpoſe he is furniſhed with a mate and proper affilt- 
ants. | | 

phorbium, white hellebore, pellitory, &c. Sternntatives 
operate by their ſharp pungent parts vellicating the 


Court of the Lord High STewarD of Great Britain, 
is a court inſtituted for the trial of peers indicted for 
treaſon or felony, or for miſpriſion of either. The 


office of this great magiſtrate is very ancient, and was 


formerly hereditary, or at leaſt held for life, or dum 
bene ſe geſſerit : but now it is uſually, and hath been 


for many centuries paſt, granted pro hac vice only; 


and it hath been the conſtant practice (and therefore 
ſeems now to have become neceſſary) to grant it to a 
lord of parliament, elſe he is incapable to try ſuch de- 


found by a grand jury of freeholders in the King's- 


bench, or at the aſſizes before the juſtices of oer and 


terminer, it is to be removed by a writ of certiorari into 
the court of the lord high · ſteward, which has the only 
power to determine it. A. peer may plead a pardon 
before the court of King's bench, and the judges have 


When ſuch an indictment is therefore 


power to allow it, in order to prevent the trouble ot 


appointing an high-ſteward merely for the purpoſe: 


of receiving ſuch plea: but he may not plead in that 
inferior court any other plea, az guilty or not guilty 
of the inditment, but only in this court; becaule, in 
conſequence of ſuch plea, it is poſſible that judgment 
of death might be awarded againſt him. The king, 


therefore, in caſe a peer be indicted of treaſon, fe- 
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Steward. lony, or miſpriſion, creates a lord high · ſteward pro 
hac vice by commiſſion under the great ſeal; which 
recites the indictment ſo found, and gives his Grace 
power to receive and try it /ecundum legem et conſuetu- 
dinem Angliæ. Then when the indictment is regularly 
removed by writ of certiorari, commanding the infe- 
rior court to certify it up to him, the lord high- 
ſteward directs a precept to a ſerjeant at arms, to ſum- 
mon the lords to attend and try the indicted peer. 


This precept was formerly iſſued to ſummon only 18 


or 20 ſelected from the body of the peers; then the 


number came to be indefinite; and the cuſtom was 
ſtay. 


for the lord high- ſteward to ſummon as many as he 
thought proper, (but of late years not leſs than 23), 
- and that thoſe lords only ſhould: ſit vpon the trial; 
which threw a monſtrous weight of power into the 
hands of the crown, and this its great officer, of ſe- 
lecting only ſuch peers as the then predominant party 
ſhould moſt approve of. And accordingly, when the 


earl of Clarendon fell into diſgrace with Charles II. 


there was a deſign formed to prorogue the parliament, 


in order to try him by a ſelect number of peers ; it. 
being doubted whether the whole houſe could be in- 


duced to fall in with the views of the court. But 


now, by ſtatute 7 W. III. c. 3. upon all trials of peers. 
for treaſon or miſpriſion, all the peers who have a: 
right to fit and vote in parliament ſhall be ſummoned. 


at leaſt 20 days before fuch. trial, to appear and vote 


therein; and every lord appearing ſhall vote in. the trial: 


of ſuch peer, firſt taking the oaths of allegiance and 


ſupremacy, and ſubſcribing the declaration. againſt. 


popery. _ | 
During the ſeſſion of parliament, the trial of an in- 
dicted peer is not properly in the court of the lord 
high - ſte ward, but before the court laſt mentioned of 
our lord the king in parliament. It is true, à lord 
high-ſteward is always appointed in that caſe to regu- 
late and add weight to the proceedings: but he is ra- 
ther in the nature of a ſpeaker pro tempore, or chair- 
man of the court, than the judge of it; for the col - 
lective bady of the peers are therein the judges both 
of law and fact, and the-bigh-ſteward has a vote with 
the reſt in right of his-peerage.. But in the court of 
the lord high · ſteward, which is held in the receſs of 
parliament, he is the ſole judge of matters of law, as 
the lords triors are in matters of fact; and as they may 
not interfere with him in regulating the proceedings 
of the court, ſo he has-no right to intermix with them 
in giving any vote upon the trial. Therefore, upon 
the conviction and attainder of a peer for murder in 
full parliament, it hath been holden by the judges, 
that in caſe the day appointed in the judgment for 
execution ſhould lapſe before execution done, a new 
time of execution may be appointed by either the high 
court of parliament during its fitting, though no high- 
ſteward be exiſting, or, inthe receſs of parliament, by 
the court of king's-bench, the record being removed 
into that court. | 
It bas been a point of ſome controverſy, whether 
the biſhops have now a right to ſit in the court of the 
lord high-(teward to. try indictments of treaſon and 
miſpriſion. Some incline to imagine them included 
.under the general words of the ſtatute of king Wil- 
liam, * all peers who have a right to fit and vote in 


parliament :!* but the expreſſion had been much clear- 
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for though biſhops, on account of the baronies an- 


nexed to their biſhoprics, are clearly lords of parlia. 
ment, yet their blood not being ennobled, they. are 


there is no inſtance of their ſitting on trials for capital 


'1Iith Hen. II. they are expreſsly excuſed, rather than 
come to concern life or limb: epiſcopi, ſicut cæteri ba- 
perveniatur ad diminutionem membrorum, vel ad mor. 
tem. And Becket's quarrel with the king hereupon 
was not on account of the exception, (which was 
that compelled the biſhops to attend at all, 
determination of the | houſe of lords in the earl of 
 Danby*s caſe, which hath ever ſince been adhered to, 


: caſes, tall the court proceeds to the vote of guilty or 


extends only to trials in full parliament ; for to the 
court of the lord high - ſteward (in which no vote can 


biſhop, as ſuch, ever was or could be ſummoned: and 
though the ſtatute of king William regulates the pro- 


liament, yet it never intended to new- model or alter 
its conſtitution; and conſequently does not give the 


reaſonable is, that they bave no right to be tried them- 
ſelves in the court of the lord high- ſteward, and there - 


blood rather than a ſeat in the houſe, as appears from 
the trials of popiſh lords, of lords under age, aud 
(ſiace the Union) of the Scots nobility, though not in 


all peereſſes by birth; and peereſſes by marriage alſo, 


a mark of infamy. 


er, if it had been d all lords,“ and not 4 all peers 35 grew 11 


Stigma, e 
not univerſally allowed to be peers with the temporal 
nobility: and perhaps this word might be inſerted 
purpoſely with a view to exclude them. However, 


offences, even upon impeachments or indictments in 
full parliament, much leſs in the court we are now 
treating of; for indeed they uſually withdraw volun- 
tarily, but enter a proteſt, declaring their right to 
It is obſervable, that, in the r1th chapter of 
the conſtitutions of Clarendon, made in parliament 


excluded, from fitting and voting in trials, when they 


rones, debent intereſſe judiciis cum baronibus, quouſque 


agreeable to the canon law), but of the general rule, 
And the 


is conſonant to theſe conſtitutions ; ** that the lords 
ſpiritual have a right to ſtay and fit in court in capital 


not guilty.” It muſt be noted, that this reſolution 
be given, but merely that of guilty or not guilty) no 
ceedings in that court, as well as in the court of par- 


lords ſpiritual any right, in caſes of blood, which they 
had not before. And what makes their excluſion more 


fore ſurely ought not to be judges there, For the 
privilege of being thus tried depends upon nobility of 


the number of the ſixteen ; and from the trials of fe- 
males, ſuch as the queen conſort or dowager, and of 


unleſs they have, when dowagers, diſparaged them- 
ſelves by taking a commoner to their ſecond huſband. 
STEWART in Scots law. See Law, N®clviii. 5. 
9 TI IBIUM, a name for AN TIM V. 
STI GMA, a brand, or impreſſion with a hot iron; 
See STIGMATIZINGs. = 
STIGMA, inbotaay, the ſummit or top of the ſtyle, ac- 
counted by the ſexualiſts the female organ of genera- 
tion in plants, which-receives the fecundating duft of 
the tops of the ſtamina, and tranſmits its. vapour or 
effluvia through the ſtyle into the heart of the ſeed- 
bud, for the purpoſe of impregnating the ſeeds. 
STIGMATA, the apertures in different parts of- 
the bodies of inſects, communicating with the tra- 
chez or air · veſſels, and ſerving for the office of reſpi 
ration. 50 eee | 
DER QTIGt 


* guigmata 
matt, 


allnoflcet. 
- ited upon ſlaves as a puniſhment, but more fre- 


FSUT-1 

' 871GMATA, in antiquity, certain marks impreſſed 
on the left ſhoulders of the ſoldiers when lifted. - ; 

STIGMATIZING, among the ancients, was 18- 


quently as a mark to know them by: in which caſe, 
it was done by applying a red-hot iron marked with 
certain letters to their foreheads, till a fair impreſſion 


was made; and then pouring ink into their furrows, 


that the inſcription might be the more conſpicuous. 


Stigmatizing, among ſome nations, was, however, 


| looked upon as, a diſtinguiſhing mark of bonour and 


nobilitye 7 
 STILE. See STYLE. wer 
_ $TILL-BoTToms, in the diſtillery, a name given 


by the traders to what remains in the till after work- ' 


ing the waſh into low wines. | Theſe bottoms are pro- 
cured in the greateſt quantity from the malt-waſh, and 
are of ſo much value to the diſtiller in the fattening of 
hogs, Kc. that he often finds them one of the moſt 
valuable articles of the buſineſs. 1 8 

STILLINGFLEET (Edward), biſhop of Wor- 
ceſter, was the ſon of Samuel Stillingfleet gentleman, 
and was born at Cranborn in Dorſetſhire in 1635. He 
was educated at St John's College, Cambridge; and 
having received holy orders, was, in 1657, preſented 
to the rectory of Sutton in Nottinghamſhire. By 


publiſhing his Origines Sacre, and other works, he 


ſoon acquire? ſuch reputation, that he was appointed 
preacher of the Rolls Chapel; and in January 1665 
was preſented to the rectory of St Andrew's, Hol- 
born. He was afterwards choſen lecturer at the 
Temple, and appointed chaplain. in ordinary to king 
Charles II. In 1668, he took the degree of doctor 


of divinity; and was ſoon after engaged in a diſpute 


with thoſe of the Romiſh religion, by publiſhing his 
diſcourſe concerning the idolatry and fanaticiſm of the 
church of Rome, which he afterwards defended againſt 
ſeveral antagoniſts.- In 1680 he preached at Guild- 
hall chapel a ſermon. on Phil. iii. 16. which he pub- 
liſhed under the title of The Miſchief of Separation; and 
this being immediately attacked by ſeveral writers, 
he in 1683. publiſhed his Unreaſonableneſs of Separa- 
lion. In 1685:appeared his Orrgines Britannice, or 
the Antiquities of the Britiſh. Church, in folio. Du- 
ring the .reign of king James II. he wrote ſeveral 
tracts againſt: popery,. and was prolocutor of the con - 
vocation, as he had likewiſe been under king Cha. II. 
After the Revolution he was advanced to the biſhopric 
of Worceſter, and was engaged in a diſpute with the 


Socinians, and alfo with Mr Locke; in which laft:con-- 


teſt he is generally thought to have been unſucceſsful. 
He died at Weſtminſter in 1699, and was interred in 
the cathedral of Worceſter, where a monument was 
erected to his memory. by his ſon. Dr Stillingfleet 
wrote other works beſides thoſe here mentioned, which, 
with the above, have been reprinted in 6 vols. folio. 

STILLINGFLEET: (Benjamin), an ingenious natura- 


lit, was grandſon of the preceding. His father Ed-- 


ward was fellow of St John's College in Cambridge, 
F. R. S. M. D. and Greſham profeſſor of phyſic: but 


marrying in 1692, he loſt his lucrative offices and his 


father's favour; a misfortune that affected both bim - 


ſelf and his poſterity. However, going into orders, 
be obtained, by his father's means, the living of New- 


gtan-Butts,. which he immediately exchanged for 
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thoſe of Wood - Norton and Swanton in Norfolk. He $ 


died in 1708. | 
Benjamin, his only ſon,. was educated at Norwich 


tillin gfleet, 


ſchool; which he left in 1720, with the character off 


an excellent ſcholar. He then went to Trinity-Col- 
lege in Cambridge, at the requeſt of Dr Bentley, the 
maſter, who had been private tutor to his father, do- 
meſtic chaplain to his grandfather, and much indebted 
to the family. Here he was a candidate for a fellow- 
ſhip, but was rejected by the maſter's influence. This 
was a ſevere and unexpected diſappointment, and but 
little alleviated afterwards by the Doctor's apology, 


that it was a pity that a gentleman of Mr Stillingfleet's 


parts ſhould be buried within the walls of a college. 
Perhaps, however, this ingratitude of Dr Bentley 


was not of any real diſſervice to Mr Stillingfleet. By 


being thrown into the world, he formed many ho- 
nourable and valuable connections. He dedicated ſome 
tranſlations of Linnæus to the late lord Lyttelton, 


partly, he ſays, from motives of private reſpect and 


honour. The preſent lord Barrington gave him, in a 
very polite manner, the place of the maſter of the 
barracks at Kenſington; a favour to which Mr Stil- 


lingfleet, in the dedication of his Calendar of Flora to 


that nobleman, alludes with equal politeneſs, as well 


as with the warmeſt gratitude. His Calendar of Flora 


was formed at Stratton in Norfolk in the year 1755, 


at the hoſpitable ſeat of his very worthy and ingenious - 


friend Mr Marſham, who had made ſeveral obſerva- 


tions of that kind, and had communicated to the public 


his curious obſervations on the growth of trees. But 


it was to Mr Wyndham of Felbrig in Norfolk that 
he appears to have had the greateſt obligations: be- 


travelled abroad with him, ſpent much of his time at 


his houſe, and was appointed one of his executors. 


(Mr Garrick was another), with a conſiderable addi- 


tion to an annuity which that gentleman had ſettled : 


upon him in his lifetime. 


Mr Stillingfleet's genius ſeems, if we may judge 
from his works, to have led him principally to the- 
ſtudy of natural hiſtory ; which he profecuted as an 


ingenious philoſopher, an uſeful citizen, and a good 


man. 
friends, Dr Watſon,. Mr (now Dr) Solander, Mr 


In this walk of learning he mentions, as his“ 


Hudſon, Mr Price of Foxley, and ſome others; to 


whom may. be added the ingenious Mr Pennant. Nor 


can we omit the flattering mention which the late Mr 


Gray makes of him in one of his letters, dated from 


London in 1761 :: TIThave lately made an acquaint- 


ance with this philoſopher, who lives in a garret here 


in the winter, that he may ſupport ſome near relations 


who depend upon him. He is always employed, con- 


always cheerful, and ſeems to me a very worthy honelt 
man. His preſent ſcheme is to ſend. ſome perſons, 
properly qualified, .to reſide a year or two in Attica, 


ſequently (according to my old maxim) always happy. 


* 


to make themſelves acquainted with the climate, pro- 
ductions, and natural hiſtory of the country, that we 
may underſtand Ariſtotle, Theophraſtus, &c. . who - 
have been Heathen Greek to us for. ſo many ages; 
and this he has got propoſed to lord Bute, no un- 


likely perſon to put it in execution, as he is himſelf a - 


botaniſt.” 


Mr Stillingfleet publiſhed a volume of miſcel- 


does 


laneous tracts, which is in much eſteem, and 
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Stimulating great honour to his head and heart. They are chiefly 
. | tranſlations of ſome eſſays in the Amznitates Academi- 
— publiſhed by Linnzus, interſperſed with ſome ob- 
ſervations and additions of his own. In this volume 
he ſhows alſo a taſte for claſſical learning, and enter- 
tains us with ſome elegant poetical effuſions of his 
own. But his Eſſay on Converſation, publiſhed in the 
firſt volume of Dodſley's Collection of Poems, entitles 
him to a diſtinguiſhed rank among our Engliſh poets. 
'This poem is addreſſed to Mr Wyndham, with all that 
warmth of friendſhip which diſtinguiſhes Mr Stilling- 
fleet. As it is chiefly didactic, it does not admit of 
ſo many ornaments as ſome compoſitions of other 


kinds. However, it contains much good ſenſe, ſhows 


a conſiderable knowledge of mankind, and has ſeveral 
paſſages that in point of harmony and eaſy verſifica- 
tion would not diſgrace the writings of our moſt ad- 
mired poets. Here more than once Mr Stilling fleet 
ſhows himſelf ill ſore for Dr Bentley's cruel treat- 
ment of him ; and towards the beautiful and moral 
clofe of it (where it is ſuppoſed he gives us a ſketch of 
bimſelf), ſeems to hint at a mortification of a more 
delicate nature, which he is ſaid to have ſuffered from 
the other ſex. 5 TEE | 

To theſe diſappointments it was perhaps owing that 
Mr Stillingfleet neither married nor went into orders. 
His London refidence was at a ſadler's in Piccadilly; 
where he died in 1771, aged above 70, leaving ſeveral 
valuable papers behind him. He was buried in St 
James's church, without the ſlighteſt monument of his 
having exiſted. l 

STIMULATING, a property in bodies by whic 
they vellicate, and cauſe vibrations and infleQions of 
the fibres of the nerves, and a greater derivation of 

nervous fluid into the parts affected. Stimulants pro- 
duce pain, heat, redneſs, &c. | 

STIMULI, in botany, a ſpecies of armature 
or offenſive weapon, with which ſome plants, as 

nettle, caſſada, acalypha, and tragia, are furniſhed. 
Their uſe, ſays Linnzus, is by their venomous punc- 
tures to keep off naked animals that would approach to 
hurt them. 

STING, an apparatus in the bodies of certain in- 
ſets, in form of a little ſpear, ſerving them as a wea- 
pon of offence. | N | 

STING-Ray, in ichthyology. See Rata. 

STINK-ror, an earthen jar or ſhell, charged with 
powder, grenadoes, and 'other materials of an offen- 
ſive and fuffocating ſmell. It is frequently uſed by 
privateers, in the weſtern occean, in the attack of an 
enemy whom he defigns to board ; for which purpoſe 


it is furniſhed with a lighted fuſe, at the opening or 


tonch-hole. See BoarDING. | 

STIPEND, among the Romans, ſignifies the ſame 
with tribute; and hence /tipendarii were the ſame with 
fributarit. | N of 

STIPEND, in Scots law. See Law, Ne clix. 12, 13. 

STIPULA, in botany, one of the fulera or props of 
plants, defined by Linnzus to be a ſcale, or ſmall leaf, 
ſtationed on each fide the baſe of the foot-ftalks of the 
flower and leaves, at their firſt appearance, for the 
purpoſe of ſupport. Elmpren reſtricts it to the foot- 
flalks of the leaves only, 

$TIPULATION, in the civil law, the act of ſti- 
pulating, that is, of treating and concluding terms 


and conditions to be inſerted in a contract. Stipyla. 
tions were anciently performed at Rome, with abun. 


dance of ceremonies; the firſt whereof was, that one 


party ſhould interrogate, and the other anſwer, to give 
his conſent, and oblige himſelf. By the ancient Ro. 
man law, nobody could ſtipulate but for himſelf; but 


as the Tabelliones were public ſervants, they were al. - 


lowed to ſtipulate for their maſters; and the notaries 
ſucoeeding the Tabelliones, have inherited the ſame 
privilege. . 1 ? 

STIRIA, a province of Germany, in the circle of 
Auſtria, with the title of a duchy. It is bounded on 
the north by the archduchy.of Auſtria, on'the eaſt by 
Hungary, on the ſouth by Carniola, and on the weſt 
by Carinthia and the archbiſhopric of. Saltzburg; 


being 125 miles in length, and 17 in breadth. It is 


ſaid to contain 22 cities, 95 towns, 338 caſtles, 15 


convents, and 200,000 inhabitants. Though it is a 


mountainous country, yet there is a great deal of land 


fit for tillage, and the foil is fo good, that the inha- 


bitants never were in want of .corn. It contains mines 
of very good iron; whence the arms made here are in 


great eſteem. The women differ greatly from the 


Auſtrians, and are very plain and downright. They 
have all ſwellings on tbeir throats, called bronchoceles. 
The men are alſo very ſimple, and are very zealous 
worſhippers of the Virgin Mary. They delight to ſit 
at home in the chimney-corner, never troubling their 


heads about foreign affairs. The chief town is Gratz. 


STIRLING, a town of Scotland, ſituated on the 


river Forth, thirty miles north-weſt of Edinburgh, in 
W. Long. 3. 50. N. Lat. 56. 12. It is alſo called Ster- 


ling, and Striveling ; from the former of which Boethius 
falſely derives the name Sterling money; becauſe, ſays 
he, Oſbeit, a Saxon prince, after the overthrow of 
the Scots, eſtabliſhed here a mint. The name of 
Striveling is ſaid to have been derived from the frequency 


of ſtrifes or conflicts in the neighbourhood. The town 


contains about 4000 inhabitants. It has a manufaQure 
of tartans and ſhalloons, and employs about 30 looms 
in that of carpets. The great ftceet is very broad. In 
it is the tolbooth, where is kept the ſtandard for the 
wet meaſures of Scotland. The other ftreets are nar- 
row and irregular, —Stirling is in miniature a re- 
ſemblance of Edinburgh ; being built on a rock of the 
ſame form, with a fortreſs on the ſummit. The ori- 
gin of the caſtle is unknown. The rock of Stirling 
was ſtrongly fortified by the Pits, amongſt whom ar- 
chitecture and ſeveral other uſeful] arts had made a 
conſiderable progreſs. As it lay in the extremities of 
their kingdom, the poſſeſſion of it was the occafion of 
frequent conteſts betwixt. them and their neighbours 
the Scots and Northumbrians ; each of whoſe domi- 
nions did, for ſome time, terminate near it. 

When the Scots, under Kenneth II. overthrew the 
PiQtiſh empire near the middle of the ninth century, 
they endeavoured to obliterate every memorial of that 
people. They not only gave new names to provinces 


and towns, but, with all the rage of barbarians, de- 


moliſhed many magnificent and uſeful edifices which 


had been reared up by them, and this fortreſs among 


the reſt, It was, however, ſoon rebuilt, though upon 
an occaſion not very honourable to the Scots. 


Upon the death of Kenneth II. in 855, his brother 


Donald V. mounted the throne of Scotland. In the 


begin- 


Stirt, 
Stirling 


irlit 
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beginning of his reign the kingdom was invaded by 
Oſbrecht and Ella, two Northumbrian princes, who, 
uniting their forces with the Cumbrian Britons, and a 
number of Pits, who upon their expulſion from their 
native country had taken refuge in England, advanced 
to Jedburgh, where Donald encountered them; and, 
after a fierce and bloody battle, obtained a com- 
plete victory : but, having taken up his ſtation in 
Berwick, in ſupine ſecurity, the Northumbrians, 
informed of the careleſs poſture in which the Scot- 
tih army lay, ſurpriſed them by a haſty march, 
diſperſed them, and made a priſoner of the king. Pur- 
ſuing the advantage they had gained, they marched 
northward; and ſubdued all before them to the Frith 
of Forth and the town of Stirling. But the forlorn 
fituation of . the Scots, without a king and without 
an army, obliging them to ſue for peace, they obtain- 
ed it, upon condition that they ſhould pay a ſum of 
money for the ranſom of the king, and yield- up all 
their dominions upon the ſouth fide of the Forth to the 
conquerors. | | 6 | 
The Northumbrians taking poſſeſſion of the territo- 
ries ceded to them by this treaty, rebuilt the caſtle of 
Stirling, and planted it with a ſtrong garriſon, in or- 
der to preſerve their new conqueſts, upon the frontiers 
of which it was ſituated. Our authorities alſo inform 
us, that they erected a ſtone-bridge over the Forth, 
upon the ſummit of which a croſs was raiſed, with the 
following inſcription in -monkiſh rhyme. | 

Anglos a Scotis ſeparat crux iſta remotis ; | 
 Armis hic ſtant-Bruti, Scoti ſtant hic, cruce ttt. 


Which is thus tranſlated by Bellenden. 


am free marche, as paſſengeris may ken, 
To Scottis, to Britonis, and to Ingliſmen. tf 
None of the ancient Engliſh hiſtorians mention this 
conqueſt, The whole ſtory, as well as the inſeription, 
wears much of a monkiſh garb ; yet its authenticity is 
not a little confirmed by the arms of the town of Stir- 
ling, upon which is a bridge, with a croſs, and the 
laſt line of the above Latia diſtich is the motto a- 
round it. | 

We muſt not, however, imagine, that in thoſe times 
that fortreſs bore any reſemblance to the preſent ſtrue- 


tits, irling · 
iin 


hze and form probably reſembled thoſe caſtles which, 
under the feudal conſtitution, the Engliſh and Scottiſh 
barons uſed to erect upon their eftates for dwelling- 
houſes; and which, in thoſe barbarous ages, they 
found neceſſary td fortify for their defence, not only 
againſt foreign invaders, bot often againſt the attacks 
of their own neighbours. It is directly ſuch a Gothic 
figure as this which repreſents the Caſtrum Strivelenſe 
upon the arms of Stirling. ; Ws 

This fortreſs, after it had continued in the poſſeſ- 


together with the whole country upon the ſouth fide 
of the Forth, reſtored to the Scots, upon condition of 
their aſſiſting the Saxons apaioſt their turbulent inva- 
ders the Danes. Upon the arms of Stirling are two 
branches of a tree, to repreſent the Nemus Strivelenſe z 
but the ſituation and boundaries of that foreſt, which 
was probably a wing of the Caledonian, cannot be 
alcertained. Upon the ſouth of Stirling, veſtiges of 
2 foreſt are ſtill diſcernible for ſeveral miles. Banks 
ef natural timber ſtill remain in the caſtle- park, at 
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ture, which is adapted to the uſe of fire- arms. Its 


ſion of the Northumbrian Saxons about 20 years, was, 


„„ 
Murray's wood, and near Nether Bannockburn; and Stirling: 


ſtumps of trees, with much bruſhwood, are to be ſeen 
in all the adjacent fields. | 

When Kenneth III. received intelligence of the 
Danes having invaded bis dominions, he appointed the 
caſtle of Stirling to be the place of rendezvous for his 
army; and be marched from thence to the battle of 
Loncarty, where he obtained a victory over thoſe ro- 
vers,. in the end of the 1oth century. 9) 

In the 12th century, this caftle is ſpoken of as a 
place of great importance, and one of the ſtrongeſt 
fortreſſes in the kingdom. In 1174, a calamity, not. 
unuſual amongſt the Scottiſh monarchs, befel William, 
who at that time occupied the throne. He was taken 
priſoner in an unſucceſsful expedition which he made 


into England ; and, after having been detained iz 


months in. captivity, was releaſed, upon ſtipulating to 
pay a large ſum of money for his ranſom ;. and, until 
payment thereof, delivering into the hands of the 
Engliſh: the four principal fortreſſes in the kingdom, 
which in thoſe days were Stirling, Edinburgh, Rox- 
burgh, and Berwick. This was the firſt great aſcen- 
dant that England obtained over Scotland ; and in- 
deed, the maſt important tranſaction which had paſſed 
between theſe kingdoms ſince the Norman conqueſt. 
Though the Scottiſh monarchs, in their frequent 
perambulations thro? the kingdom, often viſited Stir- 
ling, and held their courts for fome time in the caſtle; 
yet it did not become a royal reſidence till the family 
of Stuart mounted the throne, and it was from dif- 
ferent princes of this family that it received its preſent 
form. It was the place of the nativity of James II.; 
and, when raiſed to the throne, he frequently kept his 
court in it. It is well known to have been the place 
where that prince perpetrated an atrocious deed, the mur- 
der of William earl of Douglas, whom he ſtabbed with his 
own hand. The royal apartments were at that time 
in the north-weſt corner of the caſtle, and are now the 
reſidence of the major. The room where the murder 
was committed ftill goes by the name of Douglas“: 


room. See SCOTLAND; ne $04, 305. 


James IIL contracting a fondnels for the caſtle on 
account of its pleaſant fituation, made it the chief 
place of his reſidence, and added. ſeveral embelliſh- 
ments to it. He built within it a magnificent hall, 
which in. thoſe days was-deemed a noble ſtructure, and 
is {till entire. Ix now goes by the name of the parlia- 
ment houſe, having been deſigned for the accommo- 
dation of that ſupreme court. It is covered with an 
oaken roof of exquiſite workmanſhip, which is very 
little decayed, though it hath ſtood near 300 years. I 
James alſo erected a college of ſecular prieſts in the 
caſtle, which he called the chapel-royal, and which 
proved one cauſe of his own ruin. As the expences 
neceſſary for maintaining the numerous officers of ſuch 
an inſtitution were conſiderable, he annexed to it the 


revenues of the rich priory of Coldingham in the 


Merſe, which at that time happened to become va- 
cant. This priory had for a long time been holder 
by perſons connected with the family of Hume; and 
that family, conſidering it as belonging to them, 
ſtrongly oppoſed the annexation. The diſpute ſeems. 
to have laſted ſeveral years ;. for one parliament had 
paſſed a vote, annexing the priory to the chapel-royal, 
and a fubſcquent one enacted a ſtatute prohibiting 

@ 3 ? ever 
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Stirling. every attempt that was contrary or prejudicial to that 


annexation. TEES | 
James V. was crowned in the caſtle of Stirling; and 


the palace, which is the chief ornament of it, was the 


work of that prince. This is a ſtately and commo- 
dious ſtructure, all of hewn ſtone, with much ſtatuary 
work upon it. It is built in form of a ſquare, with a 


ſmall court in the middle, in which the king's lions 
are ſaid to have been kept; and hence it ſtill goes by 


the name of the lion den. The palace contains many 
large and elegant apartments; the ground-ftory is now 


converted into barrack-rooms for the ſoldiers of the 


garriſon; the upper affords a houſe for the governor, 
with lodgings for ſome of the ſubaltern officers. _ _ 
Oppoſite to the palace, upon the north, ſtands an 


elegant chapel, which was built by James VI. for the 


baptiſm of his ſon prince Henry in 1594. In this 
chapel is preſerved the hulk of a large boat, which 
that whimſical monarch cauſed to be built and placed 


upon carriages, in order to convey into the caltle the 
proviſions for that ſolemnity. 98 2 


A ſtrong battery, with a tier of guns pointing to 


tbe bridge over the Forth, was ereQed during the re- 
geney of Mary of Lorraine, mother to queen Mary. 


It is called the French battery, probably becauſe con- 
ſtructed by engineers of that nation. The laſt addi- 


tion was made to the fortifications in the reign of queen 
Anne. Formerly they reached no- farther than the 
old gate, upon which the flag-ftaff now ſtands: but 
in that reign they were conſiderably enlarged upon the 
ſide towards the town; and barracks, which are bomb- 
proof, with ſeveral other conveniences for a ſiege, were 


erected, | Tos IA 
Upon the ſouth-weſt of the caſtle lies a large park 


incloſed with a ſtone- wall, called the &ing*s park, where 
the court uſed to divert themſelves with'bunting of the 


deer which were kept in it. At the eaſt end of the 


park lay the royal gardens ; veſtiges of the walks and 
parterres, with a few ſtumps of fruit-trees, are {till 
viſible ; but by long neglect, and the natural wetneſs 


of the ſoil, the place is now little better than a marſh. 
Tn the gardens is a mount of earth in form of a table, 


with benches of earth around it, where, according to 
tradition, the court ſometimes held fetes champetres. 


In the caſtle-hill is an hollow, comprehending about 


an acre of ground, and having all the appearance of 
an artificial work, which was uſed for juſtings, tour- 
naments, and other feats of chivalry. | 

Northward of the caftle lies the Govan-hill ; in the 


middle of which is a ſmall mount called Hur) Haaly, 
upon which duke Murdoch and his two ſons were ex- 


ecuted for treaſonable pradices in the reign of 
James I. | 


The proſpect from the caſtle is moſt delightful as 
well as extenſive, being greatly beautified, eſpecially 
-upon the eaſt, by the windings of the Forth; which 


are ſo many, that though the diſtance by land, from 


the bridge of Stirling to Alloa, is only four miles, it 
is {aid to be 24 by water. As this river generally 
runs upon plain ground, it rolls its ſtream in ſo flow 
and ſilent a manner, that what Silius Italicus ſaith of 
the Ticinus is applicable to it, if, inſtead. of /ucent7 in 
that poet, we ſhould for once read Iuteſo; for the elay- 
banks, together with the tide, which flows above Stir- 


ling, render the.Forth perpetually muddy: 


: Vis credas labi, ripis tam mitis opacis\ ' © 
Somniferam ducit lutoſo gurgite Iympham. 

The lordſhip and caſtle of Stirling were a- part of 
the uſual dowry of the queens of Scotland, at leaſt 
after the family of Stuart came to the throne, in 
which they were inveſted at their marriage, 

Robert lord Erſkine was appointed governor of the 
caſtle by king David II. and the office continued in 
that family till 1717. | ; | 
This fortreſs hath been the ſcene of many tranſac- 
tions. Being by itz fituation conſidered as a key to 
the northern parts of the kingdom, the poſſeſſion of 
it bath. been always eſteemed of great importance to 
thoſe who ſought to be maſters of Scotland. In the 
ſpace of little more than forty years, the Engliſh were 
four times in poſſ:ſſion of it, and as often was it 
wreſted from them by the Scots. In 1296, Edw. I. 
enraged at John Baliol's renunciation of his allegiance 
to him, marched into Scotland with a great army, 
and carried all before him. Stirling being deſerted by 
its garriſon, made no defence at all. But the Engliſh 
dominion in Scotland was never of long duration, be- 
ing uſually loſt by revolutions as quick as thoſe by 
which it was acquired. In 1298, the Scots, recover- 
ing their ſpirits, drove the invaders out of moſt parts 
of the kingdom; and laying fiege to this caſtle, ſoon 
forced the garriſon to a capitulation. This revolution 
obliged Edward again to affemble an army, and to 


march into Scotland; and, amongſt his other feats, 
he inveſted the caſtle of Stirling, and beſieged it with 


his whole train of artillery. It was commanded by 
William-Oliphant, a brave officer, who held it out 


three months. 80 vigorous a defence ſo provoked 


Edward, that he ordered two pair of gallows to be 
erected, and proclatnation' to be made in the audience 
of the garriſon, that if they did not ſurrender againſt 
a certain day, every man of them ſhould be hanged 
without mercy: they ſurrendered before the day pre- 
fixed, but rather from want of proviſions than fear of 
Edward's menaces, They were not, however, fo far 
reduced as not to be able to make an honourable ca- 
pitvlation: but the ſouls of conquerors have ſeldom 
been found to be ſo great as their names; inflead of 
punctually obſerving the articles of the capitulation, 
the Engliſh monarch treated the garriſon with great 


inhumanity. 


After the celebrated victory at Roſling in 1303, 
the Scots again laid ſiege to this fortreſs. After a 
ſhort defence, the garriſon was obliged to capitulate 
for want of proviſions, and the command of it was 
given to Oliphant its former governor. That ſame 
year, however, Edward began to beſiege it; but was 
not able to reduce it till after a fiege of more than 


12 months. This was the molt memorable fiege that 
it ever underwent. Having been unſucceſsful the firſt 


campaign, Edward was obliged to lead his army into 
winter quarters; but during the receſs, he made for- 
midable preparations for reſuming the ſiege early in 
the ſpring. He ſtripped all the lead from ſeveral roofs 
in St Andrew's. to ſupply his battering machines, 
which, as ſoon as the ſeaſon of the year. was proper 
for action, he planted againſt the walls, and ſum- 
moned the governor to ſurrender, but without effect. 
Upon which he collected all his artillery, and fu- 


riouſly battered the walls with Rones, as we are n= 


ing, 
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of 200 pounds weight, 'which made wide breaches in 


——— them ; but the governor till refuſed to yield. His 


defence was ſo vigorous, that numbers of the beſiegers 
periſhed by arrows and ſtones ſhot from the engines of 
the caſtle. So intent was Edward upon the reduction 
of the place, that he expoſed his own perſon to great 
danger. An arrow from the caſtle had killed him 
outright, if he had not been protected by the good- 
neſs of his armour, Holding up the weapon, he 
threatened to hang the man who ſhot it, and reſolved 
upon a general aſſault. By this time, the reiterated 
attacks of the beſiegers had made great breaches in 
the walls; and the garriſon was fo diminiſhed, as to 
conſiſt of only 28 perſons, and theſe extremely weak- 
ened with watching and fatigue: apprehending, 
therefore, that a general aſſault would overpower 
them, they offered to capitulate. 

Some of the Scottiſh hiſtorians affirm, that a capi- 
tulation was figned and ſealed z but that Edward, in 
dire& violation thereof, ſent the governor priſoner 
to England, where he remained ſeveral years in con- 
finement. | | "4 
In the ſpring of the year 1314, Edward Bruce, 
brother to king Robert, laid fiege to it; but on ac- 
count of the vigorous defence ' made by Moubray the 


| governor, he found himſelf obliged to abandon, the 


enterpriſe. Only, by a treaty between them, it was 
apreed, that if no relief came from England before a 
fixed time, the garriſon ſhould ſurrender to the Scots. 
The fate of the detachment of cavalry ſent from the 
Engliſh camp, under the conduct of lord Clifford, to 
the relief of the garriſon, has been related under the 


article SCOTLAND, ne 159, After the great victory at 


Bannockburn, the place ſurrendered to Robert, who 
treated the garriſon with a humanity of which none 


ol the Edwards had ſet an example. 


In 1333, this caſtle yielded to the Baliol party; and, 
according to ſome accounts, it was at that timediſmantled, 


probably by orders from the Engliſh king, who had 


learned, bythe experience of his grandfather, how dan» 
gerous a weapon it would prove if it ſhould again come 


into the poſſeſſion of the Scots: but in 1335 it was re- 


built by the orders of that monarch, and planted a- new 
with a ſtrong garriſon. Soon after the reparation, the 
Brucean party, recovering ſtrength by ſupplies from 
France, attempted the reduction of it; but it was re- 
lieved by Edward in perſon. Next year the fiege was 


renewed and raiſed again by that monarch ; but in 


1341 the Scots, under Sir William Douglas, conducted 
the fiege with ſuch indefatigable induſtry, that the 
garriſon was forced to capitulate, though upon ho- 
nourable terms. | 


The laſt reduction of this fortreſs by fiege was in 


1651, When Cromwell followed king Charles II. 


into England before the battle of Worceſter, he left 


General Monk behind to complete the conqueſt of 


Scotland, which he ſaon accompliſhed. Upon his ar- 
rival at Stirling, be planted his batteries in the church - 
yard, and upon ſome eminences adjoining; and in a 
ſnort time made himſelf maſter of the caſtle, The im- 
preſſion made by the bullets of the beſiegers are {till 
"ible upon the walls of ſeveral buildings in thecaſtles 
The marks of thoſe ſhot by the beſieged: alſo (till re- 
man upon the ſteeple of the church; ſome of the 


corner-ſtones of which have been broken by them, 
Vox. X. : 
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By this conqueſt Monk became maſter of the principal Stirlingſhire 
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regiſters of the kingdom ; which, upon the ſurrender 
of the caltle of Edinburgh the year before, had been 
carried to Stirling, He ſent them to England by 
Cromwell's orders, to be lodged in the Tower, where 
they remained until the reſtoration of Charles in 1660, 
when, by the orders of that monarch, they were 
packed up in no. leſs than 5o hogſheads, to be carried 
back to Scotland; but the ſhip in which they were 
being caſt away in a ſtorm near Berwick, they were 


| 


Stockholm. 


all irrecoverably loſt. This calamity, together with 


that which befel our more ancient records by the ma- 
licious policy of Edward I. hath involved the Scottiſh 
hiſtory in great obſcurity, and obliges us to remain in 


ignorance and uncertainty with reſpe&t to many im- 


portant tranſactions of the nation. In 1746, the caſtle, 


defended by general Blackney, reſiſted the utmoſt 


efforts of the rebels. 


STIRLINGSHIRE, a county of Scotland, of 


which Stirling is the capital. It extends 20 miles in 
length and 12 in breadth; being bounded on the welt 
by part of Lennox and Clydeſdale; on the eaſt, by 
Clackmannanſhire, the river Forth, and part of Lo- 
thian; on the ſouth-eaſt, by Lothian ; and on the 
north, by Monteith. The face of the country is open 
and agreeable, diverſified by hill and dale, well was 
tered with ſtreams and rivers ; the principal of which 
is the Forth, riſing in the neighbourbood of an high 
mountain called Ben- Lomond, and, running eaſtward, 


forms the frith of Edinburgh. The ſouthern part is 


hilly, affording plenty of game, and paſturage for ſheep, 
horſes, and black cattle. The eaſtern part is fertile, 
producing plentiful harveſts of corn, and great abun- 
dance of coal. Lead-ore is found in different parts of 
the ſhire; and the rivers abound with pike, trout, and 
ſalmon. - | x | 

STIRRUP, in the manege, a reſt or ſupport for 
the horſeman's foot, ſerving to keep him firm in his 
ſeat, and to enable him to mount. 
Stirrups are allowed to be a modern invent ion: Menage 
obſerves, that St Jerom is the firſt author who men- 
tions them. Matthiolus relates, that the Torks have 
a knack of poiſoning their ſtirrups, with ſo ſubtle and 
penetrating a poiſon, that it makes its way through 
the boots, and kills the rider. F. le Comte tells us, 
that the Tartars ride croſs-legged,. and with their ſtir- 
rups exceedingly ſhort, . 

STOBAÆAEUS (John), a laborious Greek writer, who 
lived at the end of the fourth century, compoſed many 
works, of which there are only his Collections re- 


maining, and even theſe are not as he compoſed them 


many things being inſerted by later authors. This 
work contains many important ſentiments colleaed 
from the ancient writers, poets, and. philoſophers, 
STOCK, in gardening, &c. the ſtem or trunk of 
a tree, 
STock-Broker. See BrOktR and STOCKS. 
STock- Jobbing, the art or myſtery of trafficking 
in the public ftocks or funds. See STOCks, 
STOCKHOLM, the capital of Sweden, is ſituated 
in the province of Upland. It derives its name from 


flock, ** wood 3” and helm, an ceiſland;“ alluding to the 


timber uſed in building the city. It is fituated on a 


cluſter of ſmall iſlands, and the houſes are founded 


upon piles, Including the two ſuburbs, one of which 
41 N ſtands 


LI TU: | 
miles of the town; the want of tides; and the winding of Stock! 
the river, which is remarkably crooked. It opens into | 
the Baltic; and the entrance, which is dangerous and Stocks 
rocky, the Swedes have ſecured with two ſmall forts : 


within, it is perfectly ſafe and commodious. The 
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wh Stockholm. ſtands on the peninſula of Toren, and the other in 
Athundria. The town is as large and populous as Bri- 
ſtol. Here the king uſually reſides, and here the 
eſtates always aſſemble. The iſland on which the 
greateſt part of Stockholm ſtands, is ſurrounded by 
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two branches of a river that runs with great rapidity 
out of the lake Mzler ; and over each of theſe arms 
there is a wooden bridge: from the city, the eye is 
regaled with the proſpect of the lake on one fide, and 
the ſea on the other. The ſea-water 1s here potable, 
the freſhneſs being owing to the great quantity which 
the lake diſcharges. The caftle or palace is a ſpacious 
building, without taſte or magnificence, furniſhin 

lodging-room not only to the royal - family: but like- 
wiſe to the greater part of the officers belonging to 
the houſehold. It likewiſe comprehends the national 
or ſupreme court of jultice, the colleges of war, chan- 
cery, treaſury, and commerce; a chapel, armoury, 


library, and office for the public records ; but the 


greater number of inferior officers and fervants belong · 
ing to the court, are, with the foot · guards, quar- 
tered on the burghers. The caſtle, and all the ſtately 
edifices in the kingdom, are covered with copper. 
The palace of the nobility, in which this order ſits 
during the ſeſſion of the diet, is an elegant building, 
adorned on the outſide with marble ſtatues and co- 
lumns, and on the inſide with painting and ſculpture. 
This and three other palaces ſtand on the banks of the 
lake, and are built on the fame model, ſo as to com- 
poſe an uniform piece of architecture. The bank, 
built at the expence of the city, is a noble edifice, 
and joins with many ſumptuous houſes belonging to 
the nobility in exhibiting a ſplendid appearance. 
The houſes of the burghers are generally built of brick 
in the city; but in the ſuburbs they are commonly 
made up of timber, and therefore very ſubje& to con- 


flagrations. Theſe houſes are often framed in Fin- 


land, according to the plan and dimenſions preſeri- 
bed: from thence they are tranſported in pieces to 
Stocholm by water, and there ſet up by the carpen- 
ters. Theſe wooden habitations, if kept in proper 
repair, will laſt 30 or 40 years, and are deemed 
warmer, neater, and more healthy, than thoſe of brick 
or ſtone. To prevent the danger of conflagrations, 
. the city is divided into 12 wards, In each of theſe 
there is a maſter and four aſſiſtants, who forthwith 
repair to the place where the fire breaks out; and all 
porters and labourers are obliged to range themſelves 


nader the maſter of the ward to which they belong. 


A fire-watch patroles. the ſtreets by night, to give 
warning or aſſiſtance as it may be wanted; and a cen-. 
tinel is maintained in the fteeple of every church, to 
toll the bell on the firſt appearance of any ſuch acci- 
dent. The police of Stockholm is entirely ſubjected 
to the regulations of the grand governor, aſſiſted by a 
deputy and bailiff of the caſtle. This city is the ſtaple 
of Sweden, to which all the commodities of the king- 
dom are brought for exportation, and where almoſt 
all the imports from abroad are depoſited. The port 
or haven formed by the lake Mzler, is large enough 


to contain loo tail of ſhipping ; and furniſhed with a 


key or wharf about an Engliſh mile in length, to 
which the veſſels may lie with their broadſides. The 
greatelt inconveniences attending this ſituation are, the 
diſtance from the ſca, which is not within leſs than 10 


Proportion to the money employed. 


northern ſuburbs are remarkable for the king's gar. 
dens, and for the great number of artiſans who have 
choſen t heir habitations in this quarter. In the ſouth- 
ern ſuburbs the Muſcovite commodities are ſold; 
and here is a magnificent exchange where the mer- 
chants daily aſſemble. The two warlike monarchs, 
Guſtavue Adolphus and Charles Guſtavus, are buried 
in chapels belonging to the church of Redderholm, 
which formerly belonged to the Cordeliers, and is Rill 
known by the name of Clooſter-kirk. E. Long. 19. 30. 
N. Lat. 59. 20. | 
STOCKING, that part of the clothing of the leg 
and foot which immediately covers their nudity, and 
ſcreens them from the cold, &c. Anciently, the only 
ſtockings in uſe were made of cloth, or of milled ſtuffs 
ſewed together; but fince the invention of knitting 
and weaving ſtockings of filk, wool, cotton, thread, 
ce. the uſe of cloth ſtockings is quite out of faſhion. 
The modern ſtockings, whether woven or knit, are a 
kind of plexuſes, formed of an infinite number of little 
knots called /7ztches, loops, or maſhes, intermingled in 
one another. Knit ſtockings are wrought with needles 
made of poliſhed iron or braſs wire, which interwcave 
the threads, and form the maſhes the ſtocking conſiſts 
of, This operation is called 4ni?ting ; the invention 
whereof is commonly attributed to the Scots, on this 
ground, that the firſt works of this kind came from 
thence, It is added, that it was on this account 
that the company of ftocking-knitters eſtabliſhed at 
Paris in 1527, took for their patron St Fiacre, who 
is ſaid to be the ſon of a king of Scotland. Woven 
ſhockings are ordinarily very fine ; they are manufac- 
tured on a frame, or machine of poliſhed iron, the 
ſtructure and apparatus whereof are exceedingly ingeni- 
ous. The Engliſhand French have greatly conteſted the 
honour of the invention of the ſtocking-Joom ; but we 
are aſſured, whatever pretenſions the French claim to 
this invention, that the ſame was certainly deviſed by 
William Lee, of St John's College, Cambridge, in 
the year 1589, though it is true, that he firſt made 
it public in France, after deſpairing of ſueceſs in his 
own country. | | 
STOCK TON upon Tees, a town of England in 
the county of Durham, about 16 miles ſouth of the 
city' of Durham. It is now a port of conſiderable 
trade; though, at the Reſtoration, it was a deſpicable 
village, the beſt houſe in which could hardly boaſt of 
any thing better than clay-walls and a thatched roof. 
About 40 years ago it fent out in one year 75 veſſels 
for the port ef London; and the trade is much in- 
creaſed fince. 2 
STOCRS, , PuBLic Funps in England. By the 
word Hock was originally meant, a particular ſum of 
money contributed to the eſtabliſhing a fund to enable 
a company to carry on. a certain trade, by means of 
which the perſon became a partner in that trade, 
and received a ſhare of the profit made thereby, in 
But this term 
has been extended farther, though improperly, to 
fignify any ſum of money which has been lent to the 
govern: 


ing 


7 


— 


** 
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government, on condition of receiving a certain in- 
— — tereft till the money is repaid, and which makes a part 


of the national debt. As the ſecurity both of the 
government and of the public companies is eſteemed 
preferable to that of any private perſon, as the ſtocks 
are negotiable and may be ſold at any time, and as 
the intereſt is always punctually paid when due; ſo 
they are thereby enabled to borrow money on a lower 


intereſt than what could be obtained from lending it 


to private perſons, where there muſt be always ſome 
danger of loſing both principal and intereſt. 

But as every capital ſtock or fund of a company is 
raiſed for a particular purpoſe,” and limited by par- 
liament to a certain ſum, it neceſſarily follows, that 
when that fund is completed, no ſtock can be bought 
of the company; though ſhares already purchaſed 
may be transferred from one perſon to another. This 
being the caſe, there is frequently a great diſpropor- 


tion between the original value of the ſhares and 


what is given for them when transferred : for if there 
are more buyers than fellers, a perſon who is indiffe- 
rent about ſelling will not part with his ſhare without 
a conſiderable profit to himſelf; and, on the contrary, 
if many are diſpoſed to ſell, and few inclined to buy, 
the value of ſuch ſhares will naturally fall, in propor- 
tion to the impatience of thoſe who want to turn their 
ſtock into ſpecie. . | | 

Theſe obſervations may ſerve to give our readers 
ſome idea of the nature of that unjuſtifiable and diſ- 


boneſt practice called fock-jobbing, the myſtery of 


which conſiſts in nothing more than this. The perſons 
concerned in that practice, who are denominated 
Hoch. Jobber, make contracts to buy and ſell, at a 
certain diſtant time, a certain quantity of ſome parti - 
cular ſtock: againſt which time they endeavour, ac- 
cording as their contract is, either to raiſe or lower 
ſuch ſtock, by raiſing rumours and ſpreading fictitious 


itories, in order to induce people either to ſell out in a 


hurry, and conſequently cheap, if they are to deliver 


ltock, or to become unwilling to ſell, and conſequently 


to make it dearer, if they are to receive ſtock. 
| The perſons who make theſe contracts are not in 
general poſſeſſed of any real ſtock ; and when the time 


comes that they are to receive or deliver the quantity 


they have contraQed for, they only pay ſuch a ſum 


of money as makes the difference between the price 


the itock was at when they made the contract, and 
the price it happens to be at when the contract is ful- 
filled; and it is no uncommon thing for perſons not 
worth 1001. to make contracts for the buying or ſelling 


Joo, oool. ſtock. In the language of Exchange Al- 


ley, the buyer in this caſe is called the Bull, and the 
ſeller the Bear. | | | 
Belides theſe, there are another ſet of men, who, 
though of a higher rank, may properly-enovgh come 
under the ſame denomination. Theſe are your great 
monied men, who are dealers in ſtock, and contracters 
with the government whenever any new money 18 to be 
borrowed, Theſe indeed are not fictitious, but real 
buyers and ſellers of ſtock; but, by raiſing falſe hopes 


or creating groundleſs fears, by pretending to buy or 


La large quantities of ſtock on a ſudden, by uſing the 
0 


other like practices, are enabled to raiſe or lower the 
ſtocks one or two per cent. at pleaſure. N 
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HFlowever, the real value of one ſtock above another, Stocks. 


on account of its being more profitable to the pro- 


prietors, or any thing that will really, or only in 


imagination, affect the credit of company, or endanger 
the government, by which that credit is ſecured, muſt 
naturally have a conſiderable effect on the ſtocks. 
Thus, with refpe& to the intereſt of the proprietors, 
a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading company which pro- 
duces 51. or 61. per cent. per annum muſt be more 
valuable than an annuity with government-ſecurity, 
that produces no more than 31, or 41. per cent. per 
annum; and conſequently ſuch ſtock mult fell at a 
higher price than ſuch an annuity. Though it muſt 
be obſerved, that a ſhare in the ſtock of a trading- 
company producing 5 l. or 61. per. cent. per annum, 


will not fetch ſo much money at market as a govern- 


ment annuity producing the fame ſum ; becauſe the 
ſecurity of the company is not reckoned equal to that 
of the government, and the continuance of their pay- 
ing ſo much per annum is more precarious, as their 


dividend is, or ought to be, always in proportion to 


the profits of their trade. 

As the prices of the different ſtocks are continually 
fluctuating above and below par; ſo, when a perſon 
who is not acquainted with tranſactions of that nature, 
reads in the papers the prices of ſtocks, where bank- 
ſtock is marked perhaps 127 l. India ditto 134 a 1344. 
South-Sea ditto 97, &c. he is to underſtand that a 
100 l. of thoſe reſpective ſtocks ſell at ſuch a time for 
thoſe ſeveral ſums, | 

In comparing the prices of the different ſtocks one 
with another, it muſt be remembered, that the intereif 
due on them from the time of the laſt payment, is ta- 
ken into the current price; and the ſeller never re- 
ceives any ſeparate confideration for it, except in the 
caſe of India bonds, where the intereſt due is calcula- 
ted to the day of the ſale, and paid by the purchaſer 
over and above the premium agreed for. But as the 
intereſt on the different ſtocks is paid at different times, 
this, if not rightly underſtood, would lead a perſon, 
not well acquainted with them, iato conſiderable miſ- 
takes in his computation of their value ; ſome always 
having a quarter's intereſt due on them more than 
others, which makes an appearance of a conſiderable 
difference in the price, when in reality there 1s none at 
all. Thus, for inſtance, old South Sea annuities ſell 
at preſent for 854 l. or 85 J. 10 8. while new South - 
Sea annuities fetch only 844 1. or 84 J. 15s. though 
each of them produce the ſame annual ſum of 1. 3 per 
cent. but the old annuities have a quarter”s intereſt 
more due on them than the new annuities, which 
amounts to 15 8. the exact difference, There is, how- 
ever, one or two cauſes that will always make one ſpe- 
cies of annuities ſell ſomewhat lower than another, 
though of the ſame real value; one of which is, the 
annuities making but a ſmall capital, and there not 


being for that reaſon ſo many people at all times ready 


to buy into it as into others, where the quantity 18 
larger; becauſe it is apprehended, that whenever the 
government pays off the national debt, they will begin 
with that particular ſpecies of annuity the capital of 
which is the ſmalleſt. | 


A ſtock may likewiſe be affected by the court of 
chancery ; for if that court ſhould order the money, 


which is under their direction, to be laid out in any 


4iNz parti- 
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particular ſtock, that ſtock, by having more purcha- 
ſers, will be raiſed to a higher price than any other of 
the like value. LN | 

By what has been ſaid, the reader will perceive how 
much the credit and intereſt of the nation depends on 
the ſupport of the public funds. While the annuities 
and intereſt for money advanced is there regularly paid, 
and the principal inſured by both prince and people 
(a ſecurity not to be had in other nations), foreigners 
will lend us their property, and all Europe be inte- 
reſted in our welfare; the paper of the companies will 
be converted into money and merchandiſe, and Great 
Britain can never want caſh to carry her ſchemes into 
execution. 3 | E | | 

In other nations, credit is founded on the word of 
the prince, if a monarchy ; or that of the people, if 
a republic : but here, it is eſtabliſhed on the intereſts 


of both prince and people; which is the ſtrongeſt ſe- 


curity : for however lovely and engaging honeſty may 
be in other reſpects, intereſt, in money- matters, will 


always obtain confidence; becauſe many people pay 


great regard to their intereſt, . who have but little ve- 
neration for virtue. See the article Funps. | 
STOCKS, a frame erected on the ſhore of a river or 


harbour, whereon to build ſhipping. It generally 
confiſts of a number of wooden blocks, ranged paral- 


}cl to each other, at convenient diſtances, and with a 
gradual declity towards the water. | | 
Srocks, a wooden. machine to put the legs of of- 
fenders in, for the ſecuring of diſorderly perſons, and 
by way of puniſhment in divers caſes, ordained by ſta- 
tute, &c, 2 | | 2 
 STOICS, a ſe& of ancient philoſophers, the fol- 
lowers of Zeno, thus called from the. Greek sro, 
which ſignifies a porch or portico,” in regard Zeno 
uſed to teach under a portico. or piazza. | 
To the praiſe of the Stoics in general, it muſt be 
confeſſed, that, leſs intent than other philoſophers upon 
frivolous and often dangerous ſpeculations, they de- 
voted their ſtudies to the clearing up of thoſe great 
principles of morality which were the firmeſt ſupports 
of ſociety ; but the drineſs and ſtiffneſs that prevailed 
in their writings, as well as in their manners, diſguſted 
moſt of their readers, and abundantly leſſened their 
utility. Zeno's chief followers, among the Greeks, 
were Lucippus, Cleanthes, Chryfippus, Diogenes Ba- 
bylonius, Antipater,. Panztius, Poſſidonius, and E- 
pictetus; among the Romans, Cato, Varro, Cicero, 
Seneca, the emperor Antoninus, &. The Stoics cul- 
tivated logic, phyſics, metaphyſics, &c. but efpecially 
ethics, The principles of their dogmata of the for- 
mer kinds, are, That there are certain catalepſias or 
comprebenſions, called innate ideas or principles, na- 
turally found in the mind; that God is the ſeminal 
cauſe of the univerſe ; and, with the Platoniſts, that 
the world is an animal, by reaſon of God's inhabiting 
and informing every part thereof; that nature is an 


artificial fire tending to generation; and that the world 


is at laſt to be deſtroyed by a conflagration. As for 
the morality of the Stoics, it was couched much in 


paradoxes z as, that a wiſe man is void of all paſſions 


or perturbation of mind; that pain is no real evil, but 
that a wiſe man is happy in the midft of torture, is 
always the ſame, and is always joyful ; that there is 


none elſe free; that none elſe ought to be eſteemed 


Ta } 


king, magiſtrate, poet, or philoſopher ; that all wife 


men are great men; that they are the only friends or 


lovers ; that nothing can happen to them beyond their 


expectations; that all virtues are inſenbſibly connected 


together; that all good things are equal, and equally 
to be defired ; that goodneſs admits of no increaſe or 
diminution. They own but one God, whom they 
however call by various names, as Fate, Jupiter, &c. 
by which they did not mean various things, but ya. 
rious powers and relations of the ſame thing. Provi. 
dence they expreſſed under the name Fate, which Chry. 
ſippus defines to be a natural ſeries or compoſition of 
things mutually following each other, by an immutable 
nexus or tie, fixed from all eternity. They held the 
immortality of the ſoul, 

 STOLBERG, a fmall town of Germany, in the 
circle of Upper Saxony, and territory of Thuringia, 
of which it is the capital place. It is ſeated among 
the mountains, 58 miles north-weſt of Leipfic. E. 
Long. tt. 12. N. Lat. 5 f. 466. 

STOLE, a ſacerdotal ornament wore by the Ro- 
miſh pariſh-priefts over their ſurpliee, as a mark of 
ſuperiority in their reſpe&ive churches; and by other 
prieſts over the alb, at celebrating of maſs, in which 
caſe it goes acroſs the ſtomach; and by deacons, over 
the left-ſhoulder, ſcarf- wiſe: when the prieſt reads the 


goſpel for any one, he lays the bottom of his ſtole on 


his head. The ſtole is a broad ſwath, or flip of ſtuff, 
hanging from the neck to the feet, with three croſſes 
thereon. 9325 3 , 

Groom of the-STOLE, the eldeſt gentleman of his 
Majeſty's bed-chamber, whoſe office and honour it is 
to preſent and put qn his majeſty's firſt garment, or 


ſhirt, every morning, and to order the things in the 


chamber. 5 
STOMACH, in anatomy. See Av A Tour, no 352. 
STOMAC HIC, medicines that ſtrengthen the ſto- 
mach and promote digeſtion, &, N 
Stomachic corroboratives are ſuch as ſtrengthen the 
tone of the ſtomach and inteftines ; among which are 
carminatives, as the roots of galangals, red gentian, 


zedoary, pimpinella, calamus aromaticus, and arum. 
Of barks and rinds, thoſe of canella alba, ſaſſafras, 


citrons, Seville and China oranges, &c. Of ſpices, 
pepper, ginger, cloves, cinnamon, cardamums, and 
mace. FEE 8 


the county of Merns, in Scotland, 12 computed miles 


ſouth from Aberdeen. It was built in the time of 


Stollen 
ys 
— 
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STONEHIVE, or SToxntraven, a ſmall town in 


Charles II. and ſtands at the foot of ſome high cliffs, 


in a ſmall bay, with a rocky bottom, opening a 
little in one part, ſo that ſmall veſſels may find ad- 
mittance but only at high water. A pier laps over 
this harbour from the north fide to ſecure them after 
their entrance. The town contains about 800 inhabt- 
tants, The manufaQures are ſail-cloths and Oſna- 
burghs, knit worſted and thread ſtockings. 


STONES, in natural hiſtory, are defined to be eſ- i 


ſentially compound foſſils, not inflammable, nor ſo- 


luble in water or oil, nor at all ductile : found in con- 


tinued ſtrata, or beds, of great extent: formed either 


of a congeries of ſmall particles, in ſome degree reſem- 

bling ſand, and lodged in a ſmoother cementitious 

matter; or elſe of this cementitious matter, and the 

gritt or ſand-like particles, running together = - 
| moo 


St 


8 
* gones. ſmooth maſs; or, finally, of granules cohering by con- 
| a — tad, without any cementitious matter among them; 
nes, or compoſed of cryſtal or ſpar, uſually debaſed by 
ah earth, and often mixed with talc and other extraneous 
articles. 5 | 5 . 

Of this claſs of foſſils there are three orders; and 
under theſe, eight genera. A =. | 

The firſt order comprehends all the coarſe, harſh, 
and rough ſtones, of a lax texture, and compoſed of a 
viſible gritt, reſembling ſand in form, and uſually im- 
merſed in a cementitious matter, and of little natural 
brightneſs ; ſcarce capable of any poliſh, and naturally 
mouldering away in form of powder from the tools of 


the ammochiſta and pſaduria; the former of which 


comprebends moſt of the ſtones uſed in building, par- 
ticularly Portland ſtone. 

The ſecond order conſiſts of ſtones moderately fine, 
of a more compact and even texture, ſcarce diſtinguiſh- 
able conſtruction, and affording no ſand- like particles 
to the view; of ſome natural brightneſs, capable of a 
tolerable poliſh, and flying off from the tools of the 
workmen in form of ſmall chips. Under this order 
are comprehended the ſympexia and ſtegania. 


ſtance and elegant ſtructure, naturally of a great bright- 
neſs, and capable of an elegant poliſh ; compoſed of 
granules of various ſhapes and ſizes, but uſually flat- 
tiſh, ſometimes more ſometimes leſs diftin& ; and, in 
ſome ſpecies, running together irito uniform maſſes, 
but never lodged in any cementitious ſubſtance, Of 
this order are the marbles, alabaſters, porphyries, and 
granites. < A | 

For the Origin and Formation of STONes, M. Tour- 
nefort, on his return from the eaſt in the year 1702, 
propoſed to the Royal Academy a new theory.—On 
a curious ſurvey of the-famous labyrinth of Crete, he 
obſerved, that ſeveral people had engraven their names 
in the living rock whereof its walls are formed; and, 
what was very extraordinary, the letters whereof they 
conſiſted, inſtead of being hollow, as they muſt have 
been at firſt (being all cut with knife-points), were 
prominent, and ſtood out from the ſurface of the 
rock like ſo many baſſo-relievo's. This is a phe- 
nomenon no otherwiſe accountable for than by ſup- 
poling the cavities of the letters filled inſenfibly with 
a matter iſſuing from out of the ſubſtance of the rock, 
and which even iſſued in greater abundance than was 
neceſſary for filling the cavity, Thus is the wound 
made by the knife healed up, much as the fracture of 
a broken bone is conſolidated by a callus formed of 
the extravaſated nutritious juice which riſes above the 
furface of the bone ; and this reſemblance is the more 
Jult, as the matter of the letters was found whitiſh, and 
the rock itſelf greyiſh. Something very like it is ob- 
ſerved in the barks of trees, wherein letters have been 
Cut with the knife; ſo. that the poet had reaſon to ſay, 
that the characters grew as the trees themſelves grew: 
Creſcent ille, creſcetis amores.—M. Tourvefort ſop- 
ports his opinion by ſimilar caluſes apparently formed 
in ſeveral other ſtones, which had reunited after by 
accident they had been broken. From thefe obſerva- 
_ tions it follows, that there are ſtones which grow in 
| the quarries, and of conſequence that are fed; that 
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the workmen. The genera of this order are two, viz. 


conſtitute our grey and rough ſlates ; and the latter 


The third order eonſiſts of ſtones of a very fine ſub- 


„ 
the ſame juice which nouriſhes them ferves to refoin Stones. 
their parts when broken, juſt as in the bones of animals 
and the branches of trees when kept up by bandages ; 
and in a word, that they vegetate. . 
M. Tournefort examines ſeveral kinds of tones, and 
finds them under the ſame neceſſity of ſeed. The im- 
menſe quantity of flints wherewith the Crau of Arles 
is covered, he uſes as an argument in behalf of this 
theory. The country there, for 20 miles round, is full 
of roundiſh flints, which are fti]] found in equal abun- 
dance to whatever depth you dig. M. Peireſe, who 
firſt propoſed the generation of ſtones ' by means of 
ſeeds, (though he took the word ſeed in a very different 
ſenſe from M. Tournefort), firſt brought this extraor- 
dinary campagne as a proof thereof. In effect, how 
could ſo many fimilar flints be formed? There is no 
faying they are coeval with the world, without aſſert- 
ing at the ſame time that all the ſtones in the earth 
were produced at onee; which were to go directly 
contrary to the obſervations above-mentioned. 
Among the ſeeds of ſtones, M. Tournefort obſerves, 
there are ſome which do not only grow ſoft by the 
Juices of the earth, but even become liquid. Theſe, 
then, if they penetrate the pores of certain bodies, 
grow hard, petrify, and aſſume the figure or impreſ- 
fion of the body: thus what we call pedtinites, can- 
ehites, mytalites, eſiracites, nautilites, echinites, &c. are 
real tones, the liquid feeds whereof have infinuated 


into the cavities of the ſhells called pechen, concha, my- 


tulus, oftrea, nautilus, echinus., On the contrary, if 
thoſe liquid ſeeds fall on flints,. on ſhells, ſand, &c- 


they incloſe thoſe ſeveral bodies, and fixing between 


them, form a kindof cement, which yet grows like other 
tones, It is highly probable, he thinks, that ſuch rocks as 
are only an aſſemblage of maſticated flints, have been 
formed by a number of theſe liquid ſeeds, in like man- 
ner as the quarries full of ſhells; unleſs the rocks have 
enveloped theſe bodies in their growth. He adds, 
that there are ſeeds of real ſtones incloſed in the ſpawn 
of certain ſhell-fſh, as well as that hard ſolid matter 
deſtined to the forming their ſhells. © he eh 

There is a particular kind of ſhell-fiſh called Dr, 
which is never found anywhere but in the cavities of 
flints, which are always found exactly fitted to receive 
them. Now it is highly improbable the fiſh ſhould 
come and dig ſuch a nitch to ſpawn in; it is much 
more likely the (tones they are found incloſed in were 
at firſt ſoft, and that the matter they are formed of 
was originally found in the ſpawn, in like manner as 
the matter which forms the egg-ſhell is really found iu 
the ſeed thereof. See ProLas. - | 

From the whole, he concludes, that the ſeed of 
ſtones, and even of metals, 1s a kind of duſt which 
probably falls from them while they are alive, . e. 
while they continue to vegetate as above. This duſt 
may be compared to the ſeeds of ſeveral plants, as 
thoſe of ferns, moſſes, truffles, & c. which no micro- 
ſcope ever yet diſcovered, though their exiſtence is not 
at all to be doubted. | | 

M. Geoffroy accounts for the origin and formation 
of ſtones in a different manner. He lays it down as a 
principle, tbat all ſtones without exception have been 
fluid; or at leaſt a ſoft paſte, now dried and hardened: 
witneſs the ftones wherein are found foreign bodies; 
witneſs alſo figured Rones, &c. 5 0 
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Stone, On this principle he examines the formation of the yards before you come to the work itſelf; and the di: Stonche, 
Stonehenge] different kinds of ſtones; and ſhows, that the earth ſtance of the verge of the ditch within-fide quite W 
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alone ſuſſices for the ſame, independent of all ſalts, 
ſulphurs, &c. The metallic particles contained in 
fliats give them their colour, but theſe are only acci- 
dents ; for proof of which, he inſtances the ſapphires 
and emeralds of Auvergne, which loſe all their colour 
by a moderate fire conſuming their metallic parts, but 
without any damage to their tranſparence, they being 
hereby rendered mere cryſtals. M. Geoffroy conceives 


two kinds of primitive particles in the earth. Thoſe 


of the firlt kind are exceedingly fine thin lamellz, equal 
to each other, or nearly fo. - Now, when theſe meet 
together, from any cauſe whatever, in a ſufficient 
quantity, the regularity and equality of their figures 
determine them to range themſelves equally and re- 
gularly ; and thus to form a homogeneous compound, 
which is very hard from the immediate conta of the 
parts, and very tranſparent by reaſon of their_regular 
diſpoſition, which leaves a free paſlage to the rays of 
light every way: and this is cryſtal. The parts of the 
ſecond kind have all forts of irregular figures, and 
muſt accordingly form aſſemblages that are much 
opaker and leſs hard. Now cryſtal 1s formed wholly 
of parts of the firſt kind, and all other ſtones of a mixture 
of the two kinds of parts put together; this mixture 1s ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in order to unite and bind together the 
parts of the ſecond kind, and give them a hardneſs and 


conſiſtence, without which they would only make a ſand 


or duſt, Water now appears to be the fitteſt vehicle 
to carry the parts of the firſt kind. This is ſeen from 


ſeveral petrifying ſprings, which incruſtate the pipes 
through which their waters are conveyed, or even ſolid 


bodies laid in them for ſome time. The water daes 


not diſſolve thoſe earthy parts; it only keeps them in 


fuſion, as it does the juices wherewith plants are fed. 
This water, thus charged with earthy particles of the 
firlt kind, M. Geoffroy calls the ffony or cryſtalline 


Juice, whereof thoſe bodies are primarily formed, 
STONES are of various kinds, with regard to the 


places they are produced in: the moſt ordinary are 
under ground; others in the bodies of men and other 
animals; others ſeem to be generated by the ſea, as 
pumice, &c. ; and others the eſfeQ of a petrifying vir- 
tue in certain waters. See PETRIFACTION, &c. 

Artificial STONE. See STUCCO. 

STONE in the Bladder. See Mpicine, ne 486. 
and SURGERY. : th 

STONE allo denotes a certain quantity or weight of 
ſome commodities. A ſtone of beef at London.is 8 
pounds; in Hertfordſhire, 12 pounds; and in Scot- 
land, 16 pounds. | 


STONE-Chatter, in ornithology. See MoTaciiLa.' 


STONEHENGE, a celebrated monument of an- 
tiquity in Sal.ſbury Plain, fix miles diſtant from that 
rity. The particular ſpot on which it ſtands is in the 
lordſhip of Weſt or Little Ambreſbury in the poſſeſſion 
the duke of Queenſberry. The ſoil is chalky, and 
Perfectly hard; fo that the vaſt numbers of coaches 


and horſes, which almoſt daily bring viſitors to view 


this celebrated pile, have not been able to obliterate the 
track of the banks and ditches. It 1s fituated near the 
{ummit of a hill, to which there is a very gentle aſcent 
from the lower ground. The whole is incloſed with a 


circular ditch ; which having paſſed, you aſcend 25 


to the building, is equal to the diameter of the build. 
ing itſelf, The whole fabric conſiſted of four circles, 
or rather ovals, of ſtones, the moſt conſiderable of 
which had ten vprights, and five architraves or im- 
poſts, making up five trilithons, each-trilithon conſiſt- 
ing of two uprights and one impoſt, which locked 
them together at the top by tenons and mortiſes. 
Theſe trilithons are not all of the ſame height, bur 
each of them raiſed its head or impoſt ſomewhat higher 
as it drew neareſt to that before which the altar is 
judged to have ſtood, and which appears to have been 
not only the higheſt, but fineſt, both for the ſmooth- 
neſs and beauty of the ſtones. The height of theſe 
trilithons, with their architraves or cornices, is com- 
puted, at a medium, to be 24 feet, for there is no 
coming at an exact dimenſion in a work ſo decayed by 
time and weather; the uprights being between 20 and 
21 feet high, and leſſening a little upwards to the top, 
and the cornice computed about three feet and an half, 


making up the complement of 24 feet. Theſe im- 


poſts, on the outward face, bore the ſame ſweep with 
the oval which they compoſed ; but. on the inſide with- 
in a ſtraight line. They ſeem likewiſe to- have been 
ſomewhat broader on the top than at the bottom, ſo 


that their ſides bear a little ſlant downwards, whether 


to preſerve them the better from the weather, or to 
make up the ſhortening which is cauſed by their ele- 
vation from the fight. The gradual] aſcent of theſe 
three orders, as they may be termed, of trilithons, is 
13, 14, and 15 druidiſh cubits. The breadth of each 
trilithon is computed, in a medium, about 10 cubits 
of the ſame meaſure, and is conſequently the length 
at leaſt of the impoſt. Each upright is about. 3 
feet 9 nine inches thick, and twice that, i. e. 7 feet 
and an half ia breadth, or 4 cubits and an half drui- 
diſh, Each trilithon which compoſes this ovel cell 
ſtands at ſuch convenient diſtance from the other, as 
to yield a beautiful proſpect into it: which is not a 
little heightened by the ſpace which ſtands between 
the two uprights, and which widens upwards as theſe 
leſſen in their breadth, and form an oval from its two 
centres, whoſe longeſt radius is 15, and ſhorteſt 12, 
druidiſh cubits; ſo that the ellipſis is formed by a line 
of 60 cubits, which being joined at the two ends, and 
turned round the two centres, give a diameter of 30 
cubits at the longeſt, and 25 at the ſhorteſt, 5 cubits 
being the ſuppoſed diſtance between the two centres. 
Within this grand oval is another, of much leſſer tho 
harder and finer ſtones. This circle (together with 
the long tone now broken, which is ſuppoſed to 
have been the altar, and is of a darkiſh-blue marble, 
ſuch as is often ſet upon common altar-tombs, and 
about 16 feet in length). conſiſts of 20 ſtones, the 
greateſt part of which are broken and mangled ; but 
not ſo much as to hinder a curious obſerver from reco- 


vering the order in which they Rood, though their uſe 


and deſign is hard to be gueſſed at. Another circle 
or oval of 40 ſtones ſurrounded the cell or adytum at 
a proper diſtance. Theſe were likewiſe of a much 
Iefler fize ; after which one comes out to the greatelt 
or outer circle, compoſed of 3o ſtones, likewiſe harder, 
and ſomewhat of a pyramidal form. It ſeems as if the 
founders had wiſcly provided, that their agg _ 
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gorebenge ſhould be compenſated by their ſolidity. The difference 
— tween this outward circle and that of the cell or ady- 


tum conſiſted in this, that the architraves of the trilt- 
thons of the latter did not touch one another, but pre- 
ſerved the ſame diſtance with the two uprights on 
which they were locked; whereas, in the former or 
outward circle, the ſtanders were joined by a conti- 
nued cornice, Each ſtander or upright here had two 
tenons, at equal diſtances on the top, by which the 
two impoſts were locked by their mortiſes, and ſo 
continued quite round in the form of a crown or 
cornice. 'The whole was. ſurrounded by a vallum or 
deep ditch at a proportionate diſtance, as we have 
hinted above; and this, with the grand avenue and 
the gradual aſcent up to the fabric, afforded a noble 
proſpe&, both as you advanced towards it, and much 
more when you viewed from it all the champaign coun- 
try round it. oY 

According to the unthinking vulgar, theſe ſtones 


were brought hither by magic, by the help of demons, 


or by giants, either of which were readily enough 
ſuppoſed able to bring them upon their backs from 
Africa; whilſt the wiſer ſort rather imagined them to 
be factitious, and caſt from ſome ſuch compoſition as 
ſand and mortar and the like, and hardened by the 
weather. This notion, however, has been diſproved, 
though to the great detriment-and disfiguring of the 
ſtones themſelves, and the endangering of the ſtructure. 
Theſe ſtones, rough and battered as they have been 
by theſe pretended curioſis, as well as by a long ſe- 
ries of ages, appear to have been originally ſmoothed 
by the chiſcl, at leaſt as far as they ſtand above 
ground ; for as to that part which lies buried in the 
earth, it ſhows itſelf, upon digging round it, to be in 
its primitive rotſphneſs; and as it was digged up out 
of the quarry, or, more probably, as they were found 
lying on the ſurface of the ground in great numbers 
and various dimenſions, perhaps ever fince the creation 
of the world, and as they are to be ſeen ftill in vaſt 
quantities upon Marlborough Downs near Abury, at 
a place called from thence the Grey Wethers, and are 

of the ſame kind, to wit, a baſtard white marble. 
The difficulty is, to conceive how ſtones of that im- 
(_ menſe weight, one of which, though neither the largeſt 
or heavieſt, has been computed by proper judges to 


weigh between 30 and 40 tons, and conſequently 


would have required about 150 oxen to have drawn it, 


could be conveyed from their original ſeat to Stone- 


henge, which is 16 computed miles, and along ſuch 
uneven grounds and in ſuch quantities as compoſe the 
fabric. Sure it is, that no carriage can be conceived 
which would not have been ſunk into the ground by ſuch 
monſtrous weight, unleſs it be that of rollers : but 
even this muſt appear a more than Herculean Jabour ; 
the arduouſneſs of which cannot be extenvated, but by 
the ſuppoſition that the whole, or at leaſt the greateſt 
part, of the nation contributed their belp towards it 
in their turns. D | 

The rearing of them afterwards in ſuch form and 
fituation was a work of no leſs difficulty; for though 
We may reaſonably ſuppoſe that they were all pecked 


and chiſled, had their mortiſes and tenons wrought, 


and every thing done that could lighten and fit them 
for the deſign, at the place where they were brought 
from 3 Jet every man will eaſily perceive what an im- 


E. 


menſe labour it muſt have been to rear ſtones of that vaſt Stonehenge 
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bulk and weight, to place them in their proper places, 
and at ſuch due diſtances, that the architraves or impoſts 
that locked them to each other at the top ſhould fall 
ſo exactly every mortiſe upon its own tenon, as we 
find they actually do to this day: for it is plain to 
every eye that views them carefully, that each of theſe 
tenons are ſo exactly fitted to its mortife, that if either 
of the ſtanding ſtones had been ſet ever ſo little out of its 
place, and perpendicular, they-could never have locked 
one in the other till they were reduced to their due 
diſtance and poſition ; eſpecially conſidering that there 
were at leaſt 15 in number of this large ſort, ſet up 


two and two, the whole in a beautiful oval, neareſt to 


a circle, and exactly locked each to the other by ar- 


chitraves of proportionable bigneſs. Each tenon is 


a druidiſh cubit, ſomewhat above 20 inches in diame- 
ter on the broadeſt fide ; for they are of an oval fi- 
gure, and the mortiſes exactly anſwerable to it. By 
this contrivance the impoſts or architraves lie firm 
locked upon the uprights, and theſe are kept firm to 
each other. Where the impoſts are heavieſt, the te- 
nons are ſhorteſt ; and where thoſe are lighteſt, and 
conſequently more in danger to be ſhaken, as in thoſe 
of the outward circle, theſe are made longeſt, and the 
mortiſes deeper accordingly. If the bottom-face of | 
the impoſt be divided into three ſquares, the two mor- 
tiſes will be found in the middle of the two outward 
ones: draw diagonal lines from corner to corner, and 
where they interſect is the centre of the mortiſe; which 
central diſtance from one to the other is ſeven druidiſh 
cubits, or about eight of ours. Some other particulars 
ſhow the whole to have been done geometrically, and 
from ſuch plain and ſimple principles as would belt an- 
{wer every purpoſe of the grand deſign. And hence we 
may frame an idea of the curiouſneſs as well as arda- 
ouſneſs of the work, which muſt be owned to outvie 
all that we read of fingle obeliſks, pillars, and ſtatues, 
how gigantic ſoever, if we except the pyramids of E- 
gypt and the Rhodian coloſſus. | 85 
The firſt account of this ſtructure we meet with is 
in Geoffroy of Monmouth, who, in the reign of king 
Stephen, wrote the hiſtory of the Britons in Latin. 
He tells us, that it was erected by the counſel of Mer- 
lin the Britiſh inchanter, at the command of Aurelius 
Ambrofius the laſt Britiſh king, in memory of 460 


Britons who were murdered by Hengiſt the Saxon. 


The next account is that of Polydore Virgil, who ſays 
that the Britons erected this as a ſepulchral monument 
of Aurelius Ambrofius. Others ſuppoſe it to have been 
a ſepulchral monument of Boadicea the famous Britiſh 


Queen. Inigo Jones is of opinion that it was a Roman 


temple; from a ſtone 16 feet long and 4 broad, placed 


in an exact poſition to the eaſtward, altar-faſhion. 


However, the opinion of Dr Stukely is the moſt pro- 
bable, who thinks that it was the chief temple of the 
Druids in Britain; of which a very ſtrong proof is, 
that it can be meaſured only by the cubit uſed by the 
Druids. | 
_ STOOL, in medicine, an evacuation or diſcharge - 
of the feces by the anus. 
STOPS. See PoixTs and PUNCTUATION. 
STORAX, or STYRAx, an odoriferous reſinous 
ſubſtance, exuding, in the warmer climates, from a 


| 
| 
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0 tt rs has been cuſtomary to diſtinguiſh three ſorts of ſtorax, 
Stoves 


though only one is uſually met with in the ſhops. 

1. Styrax calamita, or ſtorax in the cane, ſo called 
from its having been formerly brought incloſed in reeds 
from Pamphylia: it is either in ſmall diſtinct tears, of 
a whitiſh or reddiſh colour, or in larger maſſes com- 


. poſed of ſuch, 


2. Storax-in the lump, or red ſtorax. This is in 
maſſes of an uniform texture, and yellowiſh red or 
browniſh colour, though ſometimes likewiſe interſper- 
ſed wich a few whitiſh grains. Of this ſort there has 
been ſome lately to be met with in the ſhops, under 
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ter, becauſe they require an artificial warmtb. 8% 
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Stoves are, of two kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the names 


of the dry and the bark loves. 1 

The dry Rove has the flues, in which the ſmoke is 
is carried, either laid under the pavement: of the floor, 
or erected in the back-part of the houſe over each 
other, and returned 6x or eight times all along the 
ſtove. In theſe ſtoves the plants are placed on ſcaf- 
folds and benches of boards, raiſed above ane another 
and the plants principally preſerved in theſe, are the 
aloes, cereuſes, evphorbiums, tithymals, and other 
ſucculent plants, which are impatient of moiſture in - 


| [| | the name of /torax in the tear. winter z and therefore are not to be kept among trees 
bill 3. The common ſtorax of the ſhops is in large maſ» or herbaccous plants, which perſpire freely. [77 
14 ſes, conſiderably lighter and leſs compact than the The bark. ſtoves are made with a large pit, nearly 
11 foregoing : it appears upon examination to be com- of the length of the houſe, which is three feet deep, 
#84 poſed of a fine refinous juice, mixed with a quantity and fix or ſeven feet wide. This pit is to be filled 
#1 | of ſaw-duſt, For what purpoſe this addition is made with freſh tanner's bark to make a hot-bed ; and in 

| 4! we ſhall not here inquire ; obſerving only, that it can this the pots, containing the tender plants, are to be 
44 ſcarce be ſuppoſed to be done with any fraudulent plunged. TE Ta TD TRACY 
$31 view, ſince the ſaw-dult appears at fight. This com- SToves for heating Rooms. The molt ſimple contri, 
i mon ſtorax is much leſs eſteemed than the two firſt vance of this kind is that defcribed by Dr Lewis in 


forts; though, when freed from the woody matter, it his Commercium Philoſophico- technicum. He there re. 


Rectified ſpirit, the common menſtruum of reſins, diſ» for a chemical furnace “, the one inverted over the * See ch 
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ſolves the ſtorax, leaving the wood behind; nor does other, and the joining ſecured by a hoop. Theſe nihug 


this tincture loſe conſiderably of its valuable parts, in 
being inſpiſſated to a ſolid conſiſtence; whilſt aqueous 


| liquors elevate almoſt all the fragrancy of the ſtorax. 


Storax is one of the molt agreeable of the odorife- 
Tous relins, and may be exhibited to great advantage 
in langours and debilities of the nervous ſyſtem: it is 
not, however, much uſed in common practice, unleſs 
as an ingredient in the traumatic balſam, the com- 
pound powder and eleQuary of ſcordium, the ſtorax 
pill, conſectio Paulina, mithridate, and theriaca. 

Liquid SToxax. What is moſt commonly met with 
under this name, is a foft refinous ſubſtance, of a grey 
colour, a weak ſmell, fimilar to that of the foregoing 
ſolid ſtorax: it is ſuppoſed to be compounded of ſolid 
ſtorax, reſin, wine, and oil, beaten up together into 
a proper conſiſtence. The genuine liquid ſtorax, ac- 
cording to Petiver's account, (Phil. TranſaQ,n® 31g), 
13 obtained from a tree growing in the iſland Cobros 
in the Red Sea. The preparers of this commodity 
.yearly clear off the bark of the trees, and boil it in 
ſea-water to the conſiſtence of bird-lime : the refinous 
matter which floats upon the ſurface is taken off, li- 
queked again in boiling water, and paſſed through a 
firainer. The purer part which paſſes through, and 
the more impure which remains on the ſtrainer, and 
contains a confiderable portion of the ſubſtance of the 
bark, are both ſent to Mocca, from whence they are 
Jometimes, though very rarely, brought to us. 'The 


firſt is of the conſiſtence of honey, tenacious, of a 
reddiſh or aſh-brown colour, an acrid unctuous taſte, 


opproaching iu ſmell to the ſolid ſtorax, but fo tron 
as to be dilagreeable ; the other is full of woody mat- 
ter, and much weaker in ſmell, Liquid ſtorax among 


us is ſcarce ever made uſe of in medicine, and not 


often fonnd 19 the ſhops, | 
S TORK, in ornitbhology. See AR DEA. 2 
STOVES, in gardening, are buildings erected for 
the preſervation of tender exotic plants, which, with- 
aut that aluilance, will not bear the cold of our win- 


| 
=_ proves ſuperior in point of fragrancy to either of them. commends the two erucibles which he makes uſe of 


furnaces, ſays he, may be uſed hkewiſe as a common 
ſtove, for keeping a room warm with a little quantity 


of fuel,—There are three general intentions which 


have been purſued in contrivances for this purpoſe : 
1. Making the fue] take fire by degrees, and conſume 
flowly ; 2. conducting its heat, or the air warmed by 
it, through a number of paſſages or circumvolutions, 
that the heat, inſtead of being carried up the chimney | 
and thus loſt, may be detained in theſe paſſages, and 
thence communicated to the air of the room to which 
they lie expoled, and, 3. applying to the fire a quan- 
tity of {ſolid matter, which, being once heated, pres 
ſerves its heat long. Some ingenious furnaces, on 
theſe principles, are deſcribed in the TranſaQions of 
the Swediſh academy, and; in the ſecond edition of 
Reaumur's Art of hatching Birds. All theſe contri- 
vances are united in the following combination of the 
two pots and the hop. 
The undermoſt pot has the ſmall grate introduced 
into its lower part, the fire-place door cloſed, and the 
al - pit door or the bottom hole open for admitting 
air. Being thea charged with ſmall pieces of charcoal, 
and ſome lighted coals thrown above them, its top 18 
covered by the largeſt of the grates; and on this is 
placed the hoop and dome, filled with balls of baked 
earth, or with pieces of biicks, ſo diſpoſed as to leave 
ſmall vacuities between them. If the flove is placed 
in the middle of a room, its injurious burnt air may 
be carried off by a pipe inſerted laterally into the lar- 
ger door of the dome, and communicating at the other 
end, which ſhould be raiſed eight or ten inches, with 
the chimney of the room; all the other apertures of 
the dome being cloſed. | | 
The furnace thus charged, will keep vp a moderate 
and nearly equal warmth for many hours, without 
injury or offcnce ; the charcoal burning down exceed- 
ing ſlowly, and the heated balls or bricks continuing 
the warmth for a conſiderable time after the fuel 18 
conſumed. Freſh charcoal may be occafionally ſup. 


plie 


A 


gtoutbridge plied through the door above the grate: the check 


gon, which the balls give to the motion of the air through 
— the furnace renders the conſumption of this alſo flow; 
and it may {till be made more ſo at pleaſure, by ſtop- 
ping a part of the aperture which. admits the air, or 
of hs pipe or chimney which carries it off. 
STOURBRIDGE, or STURBICH, the name of a 
field near Cambridge, noted for its famous fair kept 
annually on the 7th of September, and which conti- 
nues for a fortnight. The commodities are, horſes, 
| hops, iron, wool, leather, cheeſe, &c. This place 


refiting an intenſe heat. It is uſed in making pots 
for glaſshoules, fire-bricks, &c. and is ſold at an high 

rice. MA 8 „ 5 
K STOW, the name of a market - town in Gloceſter- 


51. 50. It is alſo the name of a fine ſeat of the carl 
of Temple in Buckinghamſhire. Here are the beſt 


liſks, pavilions, and 'temples. It is two miles from 
the town of Buckingham 
STOW (Jobn), the induſtrious hiſtorian, ſon of 


bill, in London, was born about the year 1525. Of 
the early part of his life we know very little, except 
that he was-bred to his father's buſineſs, which in the 
year 1560 he relinquiſhed, devoting himſelf entirely 
to the ſtudy of our ancient hiſtorians, chronicles, an- 
nals, charters, regiſters, and records. Of theſe he 
made a confiderable collection, travelling for that pur- 
poſe to different parts of the kingdom, and tranſcri- 
bing ſuch manuſcripts as he could not purchaſe. But 


preſent emolument, he was obliged for ſubſiſtence to 
return to his trade. It happened, however, that his 
talents and neceſſities were made known to Dr Parker 
archbiſhop of Canterbury; who being himſelf an an- 
tiquary, encouraged and enabled Mr Stow to proſe- 


though Elizabeth was then upon the throne, honeſt 
John Stow did not eſcape danger. His collection of 
Popiſh records were deemed cauſe of ſuſpicion. His 
younger brother Thomas preferred no leſs than 140 


ſion; but the proof being inſufficient, he was acquit- 
ted. In 1565 he firſt publiſhed his Summary of the 
Chronicles of England. About the year 1584 he 
began his Survey of London, In 1585 he was one 
of the two collectors for a great muſter of Limeſtreet 
ward: in the ſame year he petitioned the corporation 
of London to beſtow on him the benefit of two free- 
men, to enable him to publiſh his ſurvey z, and in 1589 
he petitioned again for a. penſion. Whether be ſuc- 
ceeded, is not known, He was principally concerned 
in the ſecond edition of Holinſhed's chronicle, pub- 
liſhed in 1587. He alſo corrected, and twice aug- 
mented, Chaucer's works, publiſhed in 1561 and in 
1597. His ſurvey of London was firſt publiſhed in 
1598, To theſe laborious works he would gladly have 
added his large Chronicle, or Hiſtory of England; but 
he lived only to publiſh an abſtract of it, under the 
title of Flores Hiftoriaram. The folio volume, which 
was printed after his death, with the title of Stow's 
Chronicle, was taken from his papers by Edmund 
Vor. X. 2 
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is alſo noted for an excellent ſpecies of clay capable of 


ſhire in England, ſituated in W. Long. 1. 45. N. Lat. 


gardens in England, adorned with bufts, ſtatues, obe- 


Thomas Stow merchant-taylor of St Michael's, Corn- 


this profeſſion of an antiquary being attended with no 


cute his darling ftudy. In theſe times of perſecution, 


articles againſt him before the eccleſiaſtical commiſ- 


„ 
Howes. Having thus ſpent bis life and fortune in theſe Stow- 

laborious purſuits, he was at laſt obliged to ſolicit the market 
charitable and well-diſpoſed for relief. For this pur- 


: Strabo. 


poſe, king James I. granted him, in 1603, a brief,. 


which was renewed in 1604, authoriſing him to collect 
in churches the bene factions of his fellow- citizens. He 
died in April 1605, aged 80; and was buried in his 
pariſh-· church of St Andrew's Underſhaft, where bis 
widow erected a decent monument to his memory. 
John Stow was a moſt indefatigable antiquarian, a 
faithful hiſtorian, and an honeſt man. | 
_ STOWMARKEET, a town of Suffolk in England, ſi- 
tuated in E. Long. 1. 10. N. Lat. 52. 20. It is a large 
handſome place, ſituated between the branches of the 
rivers Gyppe and Orwell, ayd is remarkable for ha- 
ving the beſt cherries in England. Et 
STOWAGE, the general diſpoſition of the ſeveral 
materials contained in a ſhip's hold, with regard to 
their figure, magnitude, or Plidity. i Ga 
In the ſtowage of different articles, as balaſt, caſks, 
caſes, bales, and boxes, there are ſeveral general rules 
to be obſerved, according to the circumftances or qua- 
lities of thoſe materials. The caſks which contain any 


liquid, are, according to the ſea-phraſe, to be bang- 


up and bilge-free, i. e. cloſely wedged vp in an hori- 
zontal poſition, and reſting on their quarters: ſo that 
the bilges, where they are thickeſt, being entirely free 
all round, cannot rub againſt. each other by the mo- 
tion of the veſſel. Dry goods, or ſuch as may be da- 
maged by the water, are to be carefully incloſed in 
cafks, bales, caſes, or wrappers; and wedged off from 
the bottom and fides of the ſhip, as well as from the 
bow, maſts, and pump-well. Due attention muſt 
likewiſe be had to their diſpoſition with regard to 
each other, and to the trim and centre of gravity of 
the ſhip ; ſo that the heavieſt may always be neareſt 
the keel, and the lighteſt gradually above them. 
 STRABISMUS, ſquinting. See Meoicine, 
n® 476. 2 3 1 5 
STRABO, a celebrated Greek geographer, philo- 
ſopher, and hiſtorian, was born at Amaſia, and was 
deſcended from a family ſettled at Gnoſſus in Crete.“ 
He was the diſciple of Xenarchus, a Peripatetic philo- 
ſopher, and at length attached himſelf to the Stoics. 
He contracted a ſtrict friendſhip with Cornelius Gal- 
las, governor of Egypt; and travelled into ſeveral 
countries to obſerve the fituation of places, and the 
cuſtoms of nations. He flouriſhed under Avguſtus; 
and died under Tiberius about the year 25, in a very 
advanced ape. He compoſed ſeveral works; all of 
which are loft, except his Geography in 17 books 
which are juſtly eſteemed very precious remains of an- 
tiquity. The two firſt books are' employed in ſhow- 
ing, that the ſtudy of geography is not only worthy 
of, but even neceſſary to, a philoſopher ; the third de- 
ſcribes Spain; the fourth, Gaul and the Britannic 
iſles ; the fifth and ſixth, Italy and the adjacent iſles; 
the ſeventh, which is imperfect at the end, Germany, 
the countries of the Getz and Illyrii, Taurica, Cher- 
ſoneſus, and Epirus; the eighth, ninth, and tenth, 
Greece with the neighbouring iſles ; the four follow- 
ing, Aſia. within Mount Taurus; the fifteenth and 
ſixteenth, Afia without Taurus, India, Perſia, Syria, 
Arabia; and the ſeventeenth, Egypt, ZEtbiopia, Car- 
thage, and other places of Africa. Strabo's work 
| 41 0 1 
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ed Jeſuit, was born at Rome the latter e- 


and notes by Iſaac Caſaubon, at Paris, 1620, in 


folio; but the beſt edition is that of Amſterdam 


in 1707, in two volumes folio, by the learned Theo- 
dore Janſonius ab Almelooveen, with the entire 


notes of Xylander, Caſaubon, Meurſius, Cluver, Hol- 
ſtenius, Salmaſius, Bochart, Ez. Spanheim, Cellarius, 


and others. To this edition is ſubjoined the Chre/to- 
.-mathiz, or epitome of Strabo; which, according to 
Mr Dodwell, who has written a very elaborate and 
learned diſſertation about it, was made by ſome un- 
known perſon between the years of Chriſt 676 and 
996. It has been found of ſome uſe, not only in 
helping to corre& the original, but in ſupplying in 
ſome _ meaſure the defect in the ſeventh book. Mr 
Dodwell's diſſertation is prefixed to this edition. 

STRADA (Famianus), a very ingenious and learn- 
we 16th 
century, and taught rhetoric there, in a puviic man- 
ner, for fifteen years. He wrote ſeveral pieces upon 


the art of oratory, and publiſhed ſome orations with 


a view of illuſtrating by example what he had inculca- 
ted by precept. But his Proluſiones Academice, and 


his Hi/toria de Bello Belgico, are the works which rai- 
ſed his reputation, and have preſerved” his memory. 


His hiſtory of the war of Flanders was publiſhed at 
Rome; the firſt.decad in 1640, the ſecond in 1647; 
the whole extending from the death of Charles V. 
which happened in 1558, to the year 1590. It is 
written in good Latin, as all allow; but its merit in 
other reſpects has been variouſly determined. His 
Proluſiones Academice ſhow great ingenuity, and a 
maſterly ſkill in claſſical literature; that proluſion eſpe- 
cially in which he introduces Lucan, Lucretius, Clau- 
dian, Ovid, Statius, and Virgil, each of them verſi- 


fy ing according to his own ſtrain. They have been 


often printed, —We know not the year of Strada's 
birth or of his death. | 


* 


STRAIN, in ſurgery, a pain occaſioned by the 


violent extenſion of ſome membranous or tendinous 
part. See SURGERY, | 
STRATIT, a narrow channel, or arm of the fea, con- 
tained between two oppoſite ſhores ; as the ſtraits of 
Gibraltar, the ftraitsof Sunda, the traits of Dover, &c. 


_ .  $STRALSUND, a ſtrong and rich ſea - port town of 


Germany, in Hitber Pomerania, and was formerly an 
important trading-place. In 1678 it was forced to 
ſurrender to the elector of Brandenburg, after 1800 


houſes had been burnt to aſhes in one night's time. 


After this the Swedes defended it to the laſt extre- 
mity; and Charles XII. in 1714, came hither after 
his return out of Turkey. But the crown of Sweden 
not being able to hold out againſt five great powers, 
it was forced to ſubmit in 1715. In 1720, it was ren; 
dered back to Sweden, but in a very poor condition. 
It is almoſt. ſurrounded by the ſea and the lake Fran- 
cen, and has a harbour ſeparated from the ifle of Ru- 
gen by a narrow ſtrait. It is 15 miles north-weſt of 
Grippſwald, and 32 north - eaſt of Guſtrow. E. Lon. 
13. 37. N. Lat. 54. 23. 


STRAND (Saxon), any ſhore or bank of a ſea 
or great river. Hence the ſtreet in the weſt ſuburbs 


ef London, which lay next the ſhore or bank of the 
Thames, was called the Strand. An immunity from 
cuſtom, and. all impoſitions upon goods or. veſſels by 


| 
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Strada, was publiſhed with a Latin verſion by Xylander, 


STR 
land or water, was uſually expreſſed by rand or ſtream. 
_ STRANDED (from the Saxon Strand), 1 5 8 


a ſhip is by tempeſt, or by ill ſteerage, run on ground, Strat 
—— 


and ſo periſnes. Where a veſſel is ſtranded, juſtices 
of the peace, &c. ſhall command conſtables near the 
ſea-coaſts to call aſſiſtance for the preſervation of the 


ſhip ; and officers of men of war are to be aiding and. 


aſſiſting thereto, | 1 
STRANGLES, in farriery. See there, 5 x. 


 STRANGURY, a ſuppreſſion of urine.. See Mz. 


DICINE, n“ 234. 
S8 TRAS BURG, an ancient, large, handſome, po- 
pulous, and ſtrong city of France in Alſace. It con- 


tains about 200 ſtreets, part of which are very nar- 


row, and moſt of the houſes are built after the ancient 
taſte. However, there are a: great number of hand- 


ſome buildings, ſuch as the hotel of the marſhal of 


France, who is commander of the city; the hotel of 
the cardinal of Rouen, the biſhop's palace, the Jeſuits 
college, the royal hoſpital, the hotel of Heſſe- Darm- 


ftadt, the arſenal, the town-houſe, and the cathedral. 


It has a wooden bridge over the Rhine, which is 


thought to be one of the fineſt in Europe ; as 18 like- 


wiſe the cathedral: church, whoſe tower is the handſo- 
meſt in Germany, and the clock is greatly admired by 
all travellers. Some look upon it as one of the won- 


ders of the world, and the fleeple is allowed to be the 


higheſt in Europe. The clock not only ſhows the 
hours of the day, but the motion -of the ſun, moon, 
and ftars. Among other things there is an angel, 
which turns an hour-glaſs every hour; and the twelve 
apoſtles proclaim noon, by each of them ſtriking a 
blow with a hammer on a bell. There is likewiſe a 
cock, which is a piece of clock-work, that crows: 
every hour. There are 700 Reps up to the tower or 


ſteeple, it being 500 feet high. It was a free and im- 
perial city; but the king of France became maſter of 
it in 1681, and greatly augmented the fortifications, 


though before it had as many cannon as there are days 
in the year. The inhabitants were formerly Prote- 
ſtants, and carried on a great trade; but moſt of them 
have been obliged to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, 


though there is ſtill a ſort of toleration. It is ſeated: 
on the river Ill, 55 miles N. of Baſil, 112 S. W. of 
Mentz, and 255 E. of Paris. E. Lon. 7. 51. N. Lat. 
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STRATA, in natural hiftory, the ſeveral beds or 


layers of different matters whereof the earth is com- 
poſed. Hp uf 

The ftrata whereof the earth is compoſed are ſo 
very different in different countries, that it is impoſ- 

ſible to ſay any thing concerning them that may be 
generally applicable: and indeed the depths to which 
we can penetrate are ſo ſmall, that only a very few 


can be known to us at any rate; thoſe that lie near 


the centre, or even a great way from it, being for ever 
hid. The reaſon. why we cannot penetrate to any 
great depth is, that as we go down, the air becomes 
foul, loaded with pernicious vapours, inflammable air, 
fixed air, &. which deſtroy the miners, and there is no 
poſſibility of going on. In many places, however, theſe 
vapours become pernicious much ſooner than others, 
particularly where ſulphureous minerals abound, as in 
mines of metal, coal, &c. 


But. however great differences there.may be among 


Stranded 
l 


— 


Strata 


— CruamBereD Naurirus. ary 5 Chineſe Ocean and 


„ 


the under ſtrata, the vpper one is in ſome reſpects the 


———— {ame all over the globe, at leaſt in this reſpect, that 


it is fit for the ſupport of vegetables, which the others 
are not, without long expoſure: to the air. Properly 
ſpeaking, indeed, the upper ſtratum of the earth all 
round, is compoſed of the pure vegetable mold, tho? 
in many places it is mixed with large quantities of 


other ſtrata, as clay, ſand, gravel, &c.; and hence 


roceed the differences of foils ſo well known to thoſe 
who practiſe agricuJture. N 
It has been ſuppoſed, by ſome naturaliſts, that the 
different ſtrata of Which the earth is compoſed were 
original] formed at the creation, and have continued 
in a manner” immutable ever fince: but this cannot 
poſſibly have been the caſe, ſince we find that many 


of the ſtrata are ſtrangely intermixed with each other; 


the bones of animals both marine and terreſtrial are 


frequently found at great depths in the earth; beds 
of oyſter-ſhells are found of immenſe extent in ſeveral 
countries; and concerning theſe and other ſhell-fiſh, 
it is remarkable, that they are generally found much 
farther from the ſurface than the bones or teeth either 
of marine or terreſtrial animals. Neither are the ſhells 
or other remains of fiſh found in thoſe countries ad- 
joining to the ſeas where they grow naturally, but in 
the moſt diſtant regions. Mr Whitehurſt, in his In- 
quiry into the 9 ſtate and formation of the 
earth, has given the following account of many different 
kinds of atiimals, whoſe ſhells and other remains or 
exuviæ are found in England; though at preſent the 
the living animals are not to be found except in the 
Eaſt and Weſt Indies. e Pd 


A Caratocve of ExTrantgovs: FossiLs, ſhowing. 


where they were dug up; alſo their native Climates. 
Moſtly ſelected from the curious Cabinet of Mr NEII- 
son, in King-Street, Red-Lion Square. 


Their Names, and Places where found. Native Climates. | 


Iſlands; Richmond in Surrey ; 
Sherbone in Dorſetſhire, - 
TEzzTH oF SHARKS. Sheppy Ifland, 
Oxfordſhire, Middleſex, Surrey, 
Northamptonſhire, wh 
SEA-TorkToOISE, ſeveral kinds; the 
Hamwk/bill, Loggerherd, and Green We/t Indies. 
3 re. Iſland, | | 
Ax CROVETREEOVYSsTERS. Shep- | ji , > 
py Iſland, - 5 4 U Indien. 
Coxcoms TaxR OvsTers: Ox- 
fordſhire, Glouceſterſhire, Dor- 
I Hanover. | 
VERTR BARE and PALATESof theOR-J . - 257 
BES, Sheppy Iſlands, and many | des Wd 135 
other parts of England. . 
CRocoDILE. Germany, arne 


other Parts ef that 
great Sea. : 


a dies. 


Coaft of Guinea. 


Nottinghamſhire, Oxfordſhire, 
and Yorkſhire, - 


ALlLicaTtor's Tr ETH.  Oxford- Eaftand Weſt In- 
b Sheppy Iſland, $$ 7 i» 1 | dies. 5 
The BanDeED Buccinum. Oxford- I e 71. 
== and the Alpes WY ie. 
e Dipping SxAIL, and STAR WI 
Fisn. Sheppy Iſland, ! . 11 25 5 
Tail Buccinuym. Sheppy Ifland, 7 East A 


Hordel Cliff, Hampſhire, 's 


\ 


. ſhire, the ſtrata are, wr 


Eaſt and Weſt In. 
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Nothing has more perplexed thoſe who undertake Strata. 
to form theories of the earth than theſe appearan ces... 


Some have at once boldly aſſerted, from theſe and 
other phenomena, that the world. is eternal. Others 
have had recourſe to the univerſal deluge. Some, 
among whom 1s the Count de. Buffon, endeavour to 
prove that the ocean and dry land are perpetually 
changing places; that for many ages the higheſt, 
mountains have been covered with water, in conſe- 
quence. of which the marine animals juſt mentioned, 
were generated in ſuch vaſt quantities, that the waters 
will again cover theſe mountains, the babitable part of 
the earth become ſea, and the ſea become dry land as 
before, &. Others have imagined that they might 
be occalioned. by volcanoes, earthquakes, &c. which 
confound the different ſtrata, and often intermix the 
productions of the ſea with thoſe of the dry land. 
Theſe ſubjects have been diſcuſſed under the article 
EARTH, to which therefore we refer the reader; and 
ſhall conclude with ſome account of the ftrata in 
thoſe places where they have been molt particularly 
obſerved. N 
Under the article NATURAL His rok, SeR. I. it is 
obſerved, that the upper ſtrata of the earth and moun- 
tains generally conſiſt of rag - ſtone, the next of ſlate, 
the third of marble filled with petrifactions, the fourth 
again of ſlate; and the next of free - ſtone. But we 
are far from conſidering this as a rule which holds 
univerſally. The ftrata differ exceedingly in a great 
number of places; ſome inſtances of which we ſhall give 
from Mr Whitehurſt. - At Alfreton Common in Derby- 


A TABLE of the STRATA at ALFgETON-COMMoN. | 
Numb. Be N Feet. Inch. 


1 Cray _ -. — - 1 2 
2 RaTCHELL, fragments of ſtone >": + & 
3 Bind, indurated clay - . 
4 STONE argillaceous, or concreted clay - 6 © 
5 Binv - - - - „ 
6 Bind «+ GE . 25 0 
7 STONE, @ black colour - „ 
8 Bͤ . e 
WJ» c o en bee 
Io Bind GR EW en ag Ss £0 
HM. oe 5577 5 © 
JJ oct er, 7» 4 1 6 
13 Bind oe,” mr Tee oP 
14 STONE - - - - 8 
15 STONE - =: - - " 14 © 
16 Bind | 5 157 - fan 5 
17 SmMUTT, 4& blac ance, reſembling a | „ 
4 ſtratum of coal - duſt 23 9 
— Be To Weg. 3 o 
19 STONE _ - - - - 20 © 
V ¼ iii s 
21 Coal 5 . 74 
A TazsLeE of the STRATA at Wesr-Hariram. - 
Numb. N Feet. Inch. 
anne, Os - 7.06 
2 Bind - - 3 | 2H} 
3 SMUTT - Os 1 8 
4 CLuxcn, or indurated clay - 4 0 


410 2 Carried over 61 © 


Strata. 


1 


Numb. Feet. inch. 
Brought over 61 © 
5 BIxp - - ; - 2 3 0 
6 STONE > - en Fe 2 3 
7 Bixp - ts 5 I © 
8 STONE - - = - - 1 0 
9 Bix p - 3 - 3 0 
10 STONE = SIS f. 
11 Biup . - V 16 © 
12 SHALE » - - - Fa SS: 
13 Binp = - 3 12 0 
14 SHALE - - — - a 9 0 
15 -CLUNCH, ſtone and ſometimes can! 54 © 
16 Sor CoAL - W WORN 97 © 
17 Cray - 1 Fs e 6 
18 Sorr CoAL af 2 - - 4 6 
19 Crunch and Bind. 8 21 © 
20 CoaL - 8 6 5. 8 10 
21 Bind 2 - — 5 1 O 
22 Strong, broad Bixp „ 
23 CoaL * 2 2 — n * 6 e 
| 222 3 


Mr Forſter has given an account of ſome of the 


— 


ſtrata of the South -Sea iſlands, the ſubſtance of. which. 
may be ſeen in the following table. | 


SOUTH: GEORGIA. | 

1. No foil, except in a few crevices of the rocks. 
2. Ponderous ſlate, with ſome: irony particles, in ho- 
rizontal ſtrata, perpendicularly interſected with veins 
of quartz. +; OE BENT St. EN 

Southern. Iſle of New ZEALAND: | 
1. Fine light black mould, in ſome places nine inches 

deep, but generally not ſo much. g. 
2. An argillaceous ſubſtance, nearly related to the claſs 
of TALCcoNns, turned into earth by the action of 
the air. | ; 


3. The ſame ſubſtance farther indurated, in oblique 


ſtrata, generally dipping to the ſouth. 
3 EasTERr IsLAxp. | 
1. Reddiſh-brown duſty mould, looking as if it had 


been burnt... 


2. Burat rocks, reſembling ſlags or droſs and other 


valcanic matters. ; 
MarqQuUEsSAs. 
1. Clay mixed with mould. 


2. An earthy argillaceous ſubſtance mixed with tarras 


and puzzolana. * 
| ' O-TanrxirEe. 1 
The ſhores are coral rock, extending from the reef 
encircling theſs iſles to the, very high. water - mark. 
There begins the ſand, formed in ſome places from 
ſmalh ſhells and rubbed pieces of coral; but in others 
the ſhores are covered with blackiſh ſand, conſiſting 
of the former ſort mixed with black, ſometimes glitter- 
ing, particlesof mica, and here and there ſome particles 
of the refractory iron ores called in England Sx1m, 


the /eorrum micaceum of Linnzus, and KaLL the 


molybdenum ſpuma lupi of the ſame author. The 
plains from the ſhores to the foot of the hills are 
covered with a very fine thick ftratum of black 


mould, mixed with the above-mentioned ſand, which has a marſhy bed underneath it. This ends at the 


the natives manure with ſhells. The firſt and lower 
range of hills are formed of a red ochreous earth, 


„ 


| they meet with nothing but the ruins of an ancient 


1 | 
ſometimes ſo intenſely red, that the natives uſe it to Strata, 
paint their canoes and cloth. The higher hills con. 
| fiſt of a hard, compact, and. Riff clayey ſubſtance, 
hardening into; ſtone when out of the reach of the 
ſun and air. At the top. of the valleys, along the 
banks of the rivers, are large maſſes of eoarſe gra- 
nite ſtones of various mixtures; in one place are pil- 
lars of a grey, ſolid baſaltes; and, in ſeveral others, 
fragments of black baſaltes. F SAY aber 
FriendLyY IsLanDs and New HEIRInEs. 
The ſame with the above. ror hb wid ak 
| MAI Liceo. | 2 
Yellowiſh clay mixed with common ſand. — 
K _ Tanna, 4 Volcanic Ilan. RS. 
The chief ſtrata here are clay mixed with aluminous 
earth, interſperſed with lumps of pure chalk. The 
ſtrata of the clay are about ſux inches, deviating very 
little from the horizontal line. e 
NEW Car EDONIA and the adjacent Iller. 
The ſhores oonſiſt of ſhell-ſand, and partieles of quartz; 
the ſoil in the plains a black mould mixed with 
this ſand. The ſides of the hills compoſed of a yel- 
low ochreous clay, richly ſpangled with: ſmall par- 
. ticles: of cat · ſilver, or a whitiſh kind of daze, the 
mica argentea'of Linnzus. The higher parts of the 
hills conſiſt of a ſtone called by the German miners 
 geſtel/iein, compoſed of quartz and great lumps of 
the above cat · ſilver. The latter is ſometimes of an 
intenſely red or orange colour, by means of an iron 


* 


ochre. 


% From the above account, “ ſays. Mr Forſter,” it 
appears, I think, evidently, that all the high tropical 
iſſes of the South Sea have been ſubject to the action 
of volcagoes. Pyritical and ſulphureous ſubſtancee, 
togetlier with a few iron- ſtones, and ſome veſtiges of 
copper, are no doubt found in ſeveral of them: but 
the mountains of New Caledonia are the moſt likely 
to contain the richeſt metallic veins; and the ſame 
opinion, I ſuſpect, may be formed of the mountains 
in New Zealand.” „ 05 
In the city of Modena in Italy, and for ſome miles 
round that place, there is the moſt ſingular arrange- 
ment of ſtrata perhaps in the whole world. From 
the ſurface of the ground to the depth of-14 feet, 


city. Being come to that depth, they find paved ſtreets, 
artificers ſhops, floors of houſes, and: ſeveral pieces of 
inlaid work. After theſe ruins they find a very ſolid 
earth, which one would think had/never been removed; 
but a little lower they find it black and marſhy, and 
fall of briars. Signior Ramazzini in one plact found 
a heap of wheat entire at the depth of 24 feet; in 
another, he found filbert- trees with their nuts. At 
the depth of about 28 feet, they find a bed of chalk, 
about 11 feet deep, which cuts very eaſily ; after this 
a bed of marſhy earth of about two feet, mixed with 
ruſhes, leaves, and branches. After this bed comes 
another of chalk, nearly of the ſame thickneſs; and 
which ends at the depth of 42. feet. This is followed 
by another bed ofi\marſhy earth like the former; after 
which cames a new chalk- bed, but thinner, which alſo 


depth of 63 feet; after which they find ſand mingled | 
with {mall gravel. and ſeveral marine ſhells, Thus 
0 ; 1 ſtratum 
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{agem ſteatum is uſually about five feet deep, and underseath 
| it is a vaſt reſervoir of water. It is on account of this 
ix water that the ſoil is ſo frequently dug, and the ſtrata 
ſo well known in this part of the world. After 
coming to the ſandy bottom above-mentioned, the 


er, when the water immediately ſprings up with great 
force, and hills the well to the brim. The flow is per- 
petual, and neither increaſes by rain, nor decreaſes by 
drought. Sometimes the auger meets with great trees, 


ſometimes ſee at the bottom of-theſe wells, great bones, 
coals, fliats, and pieces of tron." foe ety 
It has been aſſerted by ſome; that the ſpecific gra- 

vity of the ſtrata conſtantly increaſed. with the depth 
from the ſurface. But Dr Leigh, in bis Natural Hi- 
ſtory of Lancaſhire, ſpeaking. ef the coal- pits, denies 
the ſtrata to lie according to the laws of gravitatian : 
obſerving, that the ſtrata there are firſt a bed of marle, 
then free-Rtone, next iron · ſtone, then coal, or channel 
mire, then ſome other ſtrata, then coal again, &e. 


into the matter; 1 in 1712, he cauſed di- 
vers places to be bored, 


their ſpecific gravity. The refult was, that in his 
yard the ſtrata were gradually fpecifically heavier and 
heavier, the lower and lawer they went ; but in ano- 
ther place in his fields, he could not perceive any dif- 
ference in the ſpecific gravities. | e 

Acquainting the Royal Society therewith, their ope- 
rator Mr Haukſbee was ordered to try the ſtrata of a 
coal. pit, which he did to the depth of 30 rata : the 
thickneſs and ſpecific gravity of each whereof he gives 
us in a table in the Philoſophical TranſaQions ; and 
from the whole makes this inference, that it evidently 
appears the gravities of the ſeveral ſtrata are in no 


chance. | | | * 
STRATAGEM, in the art of war, any device for 
deceiving and ſurpriſing an enemy. 

STRAT H, in the Scottiſh language, ſignifies a long 
natrow valley, with a river running along the bottom. 
STRATHNAVER, a ſubdiviſion or diftri& of the 
county of Sutherland in Scotland; bounded. on the 
north by the ocean, on the eaſt by Caithneſs, on the 
louth by Sutherland properly fo called, and on the 
welt partly by Roſs and partly by the ocean. 
»IRAWBERRY, in botany.. See FRacarus.. 
DTRAWBERRY- Tree. See ARBUTUS. | 
STRENGTH, in phy fiology, the ſame with force 
or power, | | ; Tis 
STRENGTHENERS; or CorrozoranTs, ſuch 
ep ann, as wy to the bulk and firmneſs of the ſolids; 

ad ſuch are all agglutinant and aftringent medicines. 
See MarkRIA 3 1? 30. 36. 5 | 
STRIATED TEA, among botaniſts, one that has 
a number of longitudinal furrows on its ſurface. : 
D a meaſure of capacity, eontaining four 
els. | | 

 STRIK, the own; in ornithology,.a genus belong- 
g to the order of accipitres.. The bill is hooked, 
=> has no cere or wax; the noſtrils are covered with 
etaceous feathers z: the head is very large, as are alſo 
lle ears and eyeqz and the tongue is bifid. There 


"> 
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' workmen pierce the ground with à terebra or au- 


which give the workmen much trouble; they alſo; and preys on hares and feathered. game. 


This determined Mr Derham to make a nicer inquiry 


layiog the ſeveral ſtrata by , 
_ themſelves; and afterwards determined very carefully 


manner of order, but purely caſual, as if mixed by 


1 
are 12 ſpecies; the moſt remarkable are. 

1. The bubo, or eagle · owl, in fize is almoſt equal to 
an eagle. Irides bright yellow; head and whole body 
finely varied with lines, ſpots and ſpecks of black, 
brown, einereous, and ferruginous. Wings long; tail 
ſhort, marked with duſky bars. Legs tbick, covered 
to the very end of the toes with a cloſe and full down. 
of a teſtaceous colour. Claws great, much hooked, 


Strix. 


' and duſky.—lt has been ſhot in Scotland and in Vork- 


ſhire. It inhabits inacceſſible rocks and deſert places 
Its appear- 
ance in cities was deemed. an unlucky omen; Rome 
itſelf once underwent a luſtration becauſe one of them 
ſtrayed into the capitol, The ancients had them in 
the utmoſt abhorrence; and thought them, like the 
ſcreech-owls, the meſſengers of death. Pliny ſtyles it 


 bubo funebris, and notis. momſtrum. 


Solaque culminihus ferali carmine bubo 
Sepe quert ei longas in fletum duc ere vocess VIRGIL. . 
| Perch'd on the roof, the bird of night complains, 
In lengthen'd ſhrieks and dire funeral (trains. 4 
2. The otus, or long-eared owl, is found, though 

not frequently, in the north of England; in Cheſhire, 
and in Wales. Me Haſſelquiſt has ſeen it alive in 
Cairo, and it is not unfrequent all over Egypt. The 
weight of the female, according to Mr Willugbby, is 
10 ounces; the length 14 and a half; the breadilt 
3 feet 4 inches; the irides are of a bright yellow; the 
bilk black; the breaſt and belly are of a dull yellow, 
marked with ſlender brown ſtrokes pointing down- 
wards ; the thighs and vent-feathers of the ſame co- 
lour, but unſpotted. The back and coverts of the 
wings are varied with deep brown and yellow; the 
quill-feathers of the ſame colour, but near the ends of 
the outmot is a broad bar of red; the tail is marked 
with duſky and reddiſh bars, but beneath appears aſh- _ 
coloured; the horns or ears are about an inch long, 


and conſiſt of ſix feathers variegated with yellow and 


black ; the feet are feathered down to the claws. - 

3. The ſhort-eared owl, is 14 inches; extent three 
feet ; the head is ſmall and bawk-like ;- the bill is duſ- 
ky ; weight 14 ounces; the circle of feathers that 
immediately ſurrounds the eyes is black; the larger 
circle white, terminated with tawny add black; the 
feathers on the head, back, and coverts of the wings, 
are brown, edged; with pale dull yellow; the breaſt 
and belly are of the ſame colour, marked with a few 
long narrow ſireaks. of brown pointing downwards; 
the-quill-feathers are duſky, barred with red; the tail 
is of a very deep brown, adorned on each fide the 
ſhaft of the four middle feathers with a yellow circle- 


which contains a brown ſpot ;- the tip of the tail is 


white. "The horns of this ſpecies are very ſmall, and 
each conſiſts of only a fngle feather ;. theſe it can raiſe 
or depreſs at pleaſure; and in a dead bird they are 
with difficulty diſcovered... This kind is ſcarcer- than 
the former; both are ſolitary birds, avoiding mhabi- 
ted places, 'Theſe ſpecies may be called leng-winged 
oa; the wings when cloſed reaching, beyond the end 
of the tail; whereas in the common kinds they fall 
ſhort. of it.— This is a bird of paſſage, and bas been: 
obſerved: to viſit Lincolnſhire in the beginning of Oc- 


tober, and to retire early in the ſpring; ſo probably, 


as it performs its migrations with the wWoodcock, its 
ſummer-retreat is Norway. During day it lies * in 
| ng 
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Strix. Jong old graſs; when diſturbed, it ſeldom flies far, but 


— 


will light, and ſit looking at one, at which time the 
horns may be ſeen very diſtinctly. It has not been ob- 
ſerved to perch on trees like other owls ; it will alſo fly 
in ſearch of prey in cloudy hazy weather. Farmers 
are fond of ſeeing theſe birds in the fields, as they 
clear them from mice. Tt is found frequently on the 
hill of Hoy in the Orkneys, where it flies about and 
preys by day like a hawk. It is found alſo in Lanca- 
ſhire, which is a hilly and wooded country; and in 


New-England and Newfoundland. 


4. The flammea, or common white owl. The ele- 
gant plumage of this bird makes amends for the un- 
couthneſs of its form: a circle of ſoft white feathers 
ſurround the eyes. The upper part of the body, the 
coverts, and fecondary feathers of the wings, are of a 
fine pale yellow: on each ſide the ſhafts are two grey 
and two white ſpots placed alternate: the exterior 
ſides of the quill- feathers are yellow; the interior 
white, marked on each fide with four black ſpots : the 
lower fide of the body is wholly white ; the interior 
fides of the feathers of the tail are white ; the ex- 
terior marked with ſome obſcure duſky bars; the 
legs are feathered to the feet: the feet are covered 


with ſhort hairs: the edge of the middle claw is ferra- 
ted. The ufual weight is 11 ounces; its length 14 


inches; its breadth 3 feet. —This ſpecies is almoſt do · 
meſtic 3 inhabiting, for the greateſt part of the year, 
barns, hay-lofts, and other out-houſes ; and is as uſe- 


ful in clearing thoſe places from mice as the congenial 


cat: towards twilight it quits its perch, and takes a 
regular circuit round the fields, ſkimming along the 
greund in queſt of field- mice, and then returns to its 
uſual refidence : in the breeding-ſeaſon it takes to the 
caves of churches, holes in lofty buildings, or hollows 
of trees. During the time the young are in the neſt, 
the male and female alternately ſally out in queſt of 


food, make their circuit, beat the fields with the re- 


gularity of a ſpanie], and drop inſtantly on their prey 
in the graſs. They very ſeldom ſtay out above five 
minutes; return with their prey in their claws ; but 


as it 16 neceſſary to ſhift it into their bill, they always 


alight for that purpoſe on the roof, before they at- 
tempt to enter their neſt. This ſpecies does not hoot ; 


but ſnores and hiffes in a violent manner; and while it 


flies along will often ſcream moſt tremendouſly. Its 
only food is mice. As the young of theſe birds keep 
their neſt for a great length of time, and are fed even 
long after they can fly, many hundreds of mice will 


. ſcarcely ſuffice to ſupply them with food. Owls caſt 


up the bones, fur, or feathers of their prey, in form 
of ſmall pellets, after they have devoured it, in the 
ſame manner as hawks do. A gentleman, on grub- 
bing up an old pollard-aſh that had been the habita- 
tion of owls for many generations, found at the bottom 
many buſhels of this rejected fluff. Some owls will, 


when they are ſatisfied, like dogs, hide the remainder” 


of their meat. | | 
5. The ulula, or tawny owl. The female of this 


ſpecies weighs 19 ounces ; the length is.14 ounces ; 


the breadth 2 feet 8 inches; the irides are duſky : 
the ears in this, as in all owls, very large; and their 
{ſenſe of hearing very exquiſite. The colour of this 
kind is ſufficient to diſtinguiſh it from every other: 


' #hat of the back, head, coverts of the wings, and on 
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the ſcapular feathers, being a fine tawiy red, el egantly 6, 
| ſpotted and powdered with black or duſky ſpots of vz. 1 


rious ſizes: on the coverts of the wings, and on the 
ſcapulars, are ſeveral large white ſpots: the coverts of 
the tail are tawny, and quite free from any marks: 
the tail is variouſly blotched, barred and ſpotted with 


pale red and black; in the two middle feathers the red 


predominates : the breaſt and belly are yellowiſh, mix. 
ed with white, and marked with narrow black ſtrok es 
pointing downwards: the legs are covered with fea. 
thers dawn to the toes.—This is a hardier ſpecies than 
the former; and the young will feed on any dead 
thing, whereas thoſe of the white owl muſt have a con- 
ſtant ſupply of freſh meat. It is the ſtrix of Aldro. 
vandus, and what we call the ſcreech-owl ; to which the 
folly of ſuperſtition had given the power of preſaging 
death by its cries. The ancients believed that it ſuck. 
ed the blood of young children: a fact not incredible; 
for Haſſelquiſt deſcribes a ſpecies found in Syria, 
which frequently in the evening flies in at the win. 
dows, and deftroys the helpleſs infant. | 


Notte wolant, pueroſque petunt nutricis egentes, 
Et vitiant cuncis corpora rapta ſuis. 
Carpere dicuntur laFentia viſcera roſtris, 
Et plenum poto ſanguine guttur habe. _ 
Ef illis ſtrigibus nomen, ſed nominis hujus 
Cauſa quod 2 ſtridere note ſolent. Ovid Faſt, vi. 135. 


6. The ulula, or brown owl, agrees with the former 
in its marks; differing only in the colours: in this, 
the head, wings, and back, are of a deep brown, ſpot- 
ted with black in the ſame manner as the former : the 
coverts of the wings and the ſcapulars are adorned with 
ſimilar white ſpots : the exterior edges of the four firſt 
quill-feathers in both are ſerrated : the breaſt in this 
is of a very pale aſh-colour mixed with tawny, and 
marked with oblong jagged ſpots : the feet, too, are 
feathered down to the very claws : the circle round 
the face is aſh-coloured, ſpotted with brown. — Both 
theſe ſpecies inhabit woods, where they reſide the 
whole day: in the night they are very clamorous ; 
and when they hoot, their throats are inflated to the 


ſize of an hen's egg. In the duſk they approach our 


dwellings ; and will frequently enter pigeon: houſes, 
and — great havoc in them. They deſtroy num- 
bers of little leverets, as appears by the legs fre- 
quently found in their neſts. They alſo kill abundance 
of, moles, and ſkin them with as much dexterity as 4 
cook does a rabbet. Theſe build in hojlow trees or 
ruined edifices ; lay four eggs, of an elliptic form, and 


of a whitiſh colour. 


7. The paſſerina, or little owl, is very rare in Eng-_ 
land; it is ſometimes found in Yorkſhire, Flintſhire, 
and alſo near London: in ſize it ſcarcely exceeds # 
thruſh, though the fulneſs of its plumage makes it ap- 
pear larger: the irides are of a light yellow; the bill 
of a paper-colour ; the feathers. that encircle the face 
are white tipt with black ; the head brown, ſpotted x 
with white; on the breaſt is a mixture of white and 
brown ; the belly-is white, marked with.a few brown 
ſpots; the tail of the ſame colour with the back; in 
each feather barred with white; in each adorned with 
circular white ſpots, placed oppoſite to one another on 
both fides the ſhaft ; the legs and feet are covered with 
feathers down to the claws.— The Italians made uſe 
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e method of which is exhibited in, Olina's 'Uccelliera, 
. Mr Steuart, -author of the Antiquities of A- 
l, 8 informed Mr Pennant, that this ſpecies of owl 
was very common in Attica; that they were birds of 
paſſage» and appeared there the beginning of April in 
reat numbers; that they bred: there; and that they 
retired at the ſame time as the | ſtorks, whoſe. arrival 
they a little preceded. + + 

8. The orientalis, or oriental owl, is of the ſize of 
the common owl, living in the ruins and old deſerted 
houſes of Egypt #nd Syria, and ſometimes in thoſe 
that are inhabited. The Arabs in Egypt call it 
maſſaſa ; the Syrians, bana. It is very ravenous in 
Syria; and in the evenings, if the windows are left 
open, it flies into houſes, and kills infants, unleſs they 
are carefully watched; wherefore the women are much 
afraid of it. | | 

STROBILUS, in botany. See there, p. 1293. 

STROMBOLI, the moſt northerly of the Lipari 
iſlands, lying on the Tuſcan Sea, towards the coaſt of 
Sicily. There are but a few families which inhabit 
ore fide of it; for the middle parts are raiſed up into 
an high volcano, continually throwing out fire and 
ſmoke. Sir William Hamilton paſſed by this iſland 
in his voyage to Sicily, but did not land. He ob- 
ſerved that- the volcano threw out great quantities of 
Jones, and aſhes but no' lava, excepting now and 
then a very little, which would run a ſmall way down 
the fide of the mountain, and there congeal. 
- STROPHE, in ancient poetry, a certain number 
of verſes, including a perfect ſenſe, and making the 
firſt part of an ode. See PoE TRV, p. 635. 


STRUMÆE, : ſcorphulous tumours ariting on the 


neck and throat, - conſtituting what is commonly called 
the king's evil. See Mepicine, n2 446 ö 


STRUTHTIO, the osraicn; a genus belonging to 


the order of grallæ. The bill is ſomewhat conical; 
the noſtrils are oval; the wings ſhort, and not fit for 
lying; and the feet are of the running kind. There 
are three ſpecies. 5 | 

1. The camelus, or common oſtrich, is the largeſt 
of all birds. Travellers affirm that they are ſeen as 
tall as a man on horſeback; and even ſome of thoſe 
that have been brought into England were above ſeven 
feet high. The head and bill ſomewhat reſemble thoſe 
of a duck ; and the neck may be likened to that of a 
ſwan, but that. it is much longer; the legs and thighs 
reſemble thoſe of an hen; though the whole appear- 
ance bears a ſtrong reſemblance to that of a camel. 


But though uſually ſeven feet high from. the top of 


- the head to the ground, from the back. it is only four; 


\ ſo that the head and neck are above three feet long. 


From the top of the head'to the rump, when the neck 
is ſtretched out in a right line, it is fix feet long, and 
the tail is about a foot more. One of the wings, 
without the feathers, is a foot and an half; and being 
retched out, with the feathers, is three feet.. 
he plumage is much alike in all; that is, general- 
ly black and white; though ſome of them are ſaid to 
grey. There are no feathers on the ſides, nor yet 
on the thighs, nor under the wings. The lower part 
of the neck, about half way, is covered with ſtill 
ſwaller feathers than thoſe on the belly and back; and 
thoſe alſo are of different colours. | 


All theſe feathers. are of the ſame kind, and pecus 
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liar to the oftrich ; for other birds have ſeveral forts, $truthio- 


3 Ti 


ſome of which are ſoft and downy, and others hard 


and ſtrong. Oftrich-feathers are almoſt all as ſoft as 


© down, being vtterly unfit to ſerve the animal for fly- 


ing, and Rtifl leſs adapted to be a proper defence againſt 
external injury. The feathers of other birds have the 
webs_broader on one fide than the other, but thoſe of 
the oftrich have their ſhaft exactly in the middle. The 
upper part of the head and neck are covered with a 
very fine clear white hair, that ſhines like the briſtles 


of a bog ; and in ſome places there are ſmall tufts of 


it, conſiſting of about twelve hairs, which grow from 
a ſingle ſhaft about the thickneſs of a pin. 

At the end of each wing, there is a kind of ſpur al- 
moſt like the quill of a porcupine.. It is an inch long, 
being hollow and of an horny ſubſtance. There are 


two of theſe on each wing ; the largeſt of which is at 
| the extremity of the bone of the wing, and the other 


a foot lower. The neck ſeems to be more lender in 
proportion to that of other birds, from its not being 
furniſhed with feathers. The ſkin in this part is of a 


livid fleſh-colour, which fome, improperly, would have 


to be blue. The bill is ſhort and pointed, and two 
inches and an half at the beginning. The external 
form of the eye is like that of a man, the upper eye- 
lid being adorned with eye-laſhes which are longer 
than thoſe on the lid below. The tongue is ſmall, 


very ſhort, and compoſed of cartilages, ligaments, and 


membranes, intermixed with fleſhy fibres. In ſome it 
is about an inch long, and very thick at the bottom; 
others it is but half an inch, being a little forked at 
the end. | 


The thighs are very fleſhy and large, being covered 


with a white ſkin, inclining to redneſs, and wrinkled 
in the manner of a net, whoſe meſhes will admit the 
end of a finger. 
and there on the thighs; and others again have nei- 


ther feathers nor wrinkles. What are called the legs 


of birds, in this are covered before with large ſcales, 
The end of the foot is cloven, and has two very large 


toes, which, like the leg, are covered with ſcales. 


Theſe toes are of unequal ſizes. The largeſt, which 
is on the inſide, is ſeven inches long, including the 


claw, which; is near three-fourths of an inch in length, 
and almoſt as broad. The other toe is but four inches 


long, and is without a claw... 


The internal parts of this animal are. formed with 


no leſs ſurpriſing peculiarity. At the top of the breaſt; 
under the ſlein, the fat is two inches thick; and on 


the fore - part of the belly it is as hard as ſuet, and 
about two inches and an half thick in ſome places. It 
has two diſtin& ſtomachs. The firſt, which is lower- 


moſt, in its natural fituation ſomewhat reſembles the 
crop in other birds; but it is conſiderably larger than- 


the other ſtomach, and is furniſhed with ſtrong muſs 
cular fibres, as well circular as longitudinal. The ſe- 


cond ſtomach, or gizzard, has outwardly the ſhape of 
the ſtomach of a. man; and upon opening is always 


found filled with a variety of diſcordant ſubſtances; 


hay, graſs, barley, beans, bones, and ones, ſome of 


which exceed in ſize a pullet's egg. The kidneys are 


Eight inches long and two broad, and differ from thoſe 


of other birds in not being divided into lobes. The 

heart and lungs are ſeparated by a midriff as in qua- 

drupeds ; and the parts of geueration alſo bear a very 
e . ſtrong 


Some have very ſmall feathers here 


A 
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IF Strythis. trong reſemblance and analogy. e DU 4 ſhift for themſelves. Very little of this, however. . « 
. 1 F The oſtrich is a native — af the torrid regions of true: no bird has 4 affection for her you 2 
Africa, and has long been celebrated by thoſe who than the oftrich> nor none watches her eggs ih 
have had occaſion to mention the animals of that re- greater aſſiduity. It happens, indeed, in thoſe hot 
gion. Its fleſh is proſcribed in Seripture as unfit to climates, that there is leſs neceſſity for the continy;] 
be eaten; and moſt of the ancient writers deſcribe it incubation of the female; and ſhe more frequent] 
as well known in their times. Like the race of the leaves her eggs, which are in no danger of being chillen 
elephant, it is tranſmitted down without mixture; and by the weather: but though ſhe ſometimes forſakeg 
has never been known to breed out of that country them by day, ſhe always carefully broods over them 
which firſt produced it. It ſeems formed to live among by night; and Kolben, who has ſeen great numbers 
the ſandy and burning deſerts of the torrid zone; and, of them at the Cape of Good Hope, affirms, that 
as in ſome meaſure it owes its birth to their genial 1a- they ſit on their eggs like other birds, and that the 
fluence, ſo it ſeldom migrates into tracts more mild or male and female take this office. by turns, as he bad 
more fertile. The Arabians aſſert that the oſtrich frequent opportunities of obſerving. Nor is it more 
never drioks:; and the place of its habitation ſeems to true what is ſaid of their forſaking their young after 
confirm the aſſertion. In theſe formidable regions they are excluded the ſhell. On the contrary, the 
oſtriches are ſeen in large flockg, which to the diſtant young ones are not even able to walk for ſevera] days 
ſpectator appear like a regiment of cavalry, and have after they are hatched. During this time, the old 
often alarmed a whole caravan. There is no deſert, ones are very aſſiduous in ſupplying them with gras, 
how barren ſoever, but what is capable of ſupplying and very careful to defend them from danger ; nay, 
theſe animals with proviſion; they eat almoſt every they encounter every danger in their defence. It was 
thing; and tbeſe barren tracts are thus doubly grate- a way of taking them among the ancients, to plant a 
ful, as they afford both food and ſecurity. The oftrich number of ſharp ſtakes round the oftrich's neſt in her 
is of all other animals the moſt voracious. It will de- abſence, upon which ſhe pierced herſelf at her return, 
vour leather, graſs, hair, iron, ſtones, or any thing The young, when brought forth, are of an aſh-colour 
that is given. Thoſe ſubſtances which the coats the firſt year, and are covered with feathers all over, 
of the ſtomach cannot ſoften, paſs whole; ſo that But in time theſe feathers drop ; and thoſe parts which 
glaſs, ſtones, or iron, are excluded in the form in are covered aſſume a different and more becoming plu- 
which they were devoured. In an oftrich diſſected mage. | | VVV 
by Ranby, there appeared ſuch a quantity of hetero- The beauty of a part of this plumage, particularly 
geneous. ſubſtances, that it was wonderful how any the long feathers that compoſe the wings and tail, is 
any animal could digeſt ſuch an overcharge of nouriſh- the chief -reafon that man has been ſo active in pur- 
ment. Valiſnieri alſo found the firſt ſtomach filled ſuing this harmleſs bird to its deſerts, and hunting it 
with a quantity of incongruous ſubſtances; graſs, nuts, with no ſmall degree of expence and labour. The 
cords, ſtones, glaſs, braſs, copper, iron, tin, lead, ancients uſed thoſe plumes in their helmets ; the ladies 
and wood; a piece of ſtone was found among the reſt of the eaſt make them an ornament in their dreſs; and 
that weighed more than a pound. He ſaw one of among us, our undertakers and our fine gentlemen 
theſe animals that was killed by devouring a quantity ftill make uſe of them to decorate their hearſes and 
of quick-lime. It would feem that the oſtrich is obli- their hats, 'Thoſe feathers which are plucked. from 
ged to bill up the great capacity of its ſtomach in or- the animal while alive, are much more valued than 
der to be at eaſe ; but that nutritious ſubſtances not thoſe taken when dead, the latter being dry, light, 
| occurring, it pours ia whatever offers to ſupply the and ſubje& to be worm-eaten. „„ 
1 void. 4 | ; Beſide the value of their plumage, ſome of the {a- 
| . In their native deſerts, however, it is probable, they vage nations of Africa hunt them alſo for their fleſh ; 
| live chiefly upon vegetables, where they lead an inof- which they confider as a dainty. They ſometimes alſo 
1 fenſive and ſocial life; the male, as Thevenot aſſures breed theſe birds tame, to eat the young ones, of which 
4 us, aſſorting with the female with connubial fidelity. the female is ſaid to be the greateſt delicacy. Some 
| 
} 
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They are ſaid to be very much inclined to venery; and nations have obtained the name of Struthophagi, or 
the make of the parts in both ſexes ſeems to confirm g/trich-eaters, from their peculiar. fondneſs for. this 
the report. It is probable alſo they copulate like other food; and even the Romans themſelves were not averſe 
birds, by compreſſion ; and they lay very large eggs, to it. Even among the Europeans now, the eggs of 
1 ſome of them being above five inches in diameter, and the oftrich are ſaid to be well-raſted, and extremely 
9 woeighing above fifteen pounds. Theſe eggs have a nouriſhing; but they are too ſcarce to be fed upon, 
Di very hard ſhell, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the cro- although a fingle egg be a ſufficient entertainment for 
i codile, except that thoſe of the latter are leſs and eight men.“ 5 
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bs | | As the ſpoils of the oſtrich are thus valuable, it is 
The ſeaſon for laying depends on the climate where not to be wondered at that man has become their mol 
the animal is bred. In the northern parts of Africa, aſſiduous purſuer. For this purpoſe, the Arabians 
this ſeaſon is about the beginning. of July; in the train up their beſt and fleeteſt horſes, and hunt the 
ſouth, it is about the latter end of December. [Theſe oftrich ſtill in view. Perhaps, of all other varieties 
birds are very prolific, and lay generally from 40 to tha chaſe, this, though the moſt laborious, is yet the 
50 eggs at one clutch. It has been commonly re- moſt entertaining. As ſoon as the hunter comes within 
Ported, that the female depoſits them in the ſand, and fight of his prey, he puts on his horſe with 2 gentle 
covering them up, leaves them to be hatched by the iet ſo as to keep the oftrich ſtill in ſight; yet not 


heat of the climate, and then permits the young to fo as to terrify him from the plain into the 1 5 
e ee | 8 


r 
tains. Of all known animals, the oſtrich is by far 
the ſwifteſt in running: upon obſerving himſelf, there · 
ſore, purſued at a diſtance, he begins to run at firſt 
but gently ; either inſenſible of his danger, or ſure of 
eſcaping» In this fituation, he ſomewhat reſembles a 
man at full ſpeed ; his wings, like two arms, keep 
working with a motion correſpondent to that of his 
legs; and his ſpeed would very ſoon ſnatch him from 
the view of his purſuers; but, unfortunately for the 
filly creature, inſtead of going off in a direct line, he 
takes his courſe in circles ; while the hunters till make 
a ſmall courſe within, relieve each other, meet him 
at unexpected turns, and keep him thus ſtill employed, 
{till followed, for two or three days together, At laſt, 


rothio- 
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of eſcape impoſſible, he endeavours: to hide himſelf 
from thoſe enemies he cannot avoid, and covers his 
head in the ſand or the firſt thicket he meets. Some- 
times, however, he attempts to face his purſuers; and 
though in general the moſt gentle animal in nature, 
when driven to deſperation, he defends himſelf with 
his beak, his wings, and his feet. Such is the force 
of his motion, that a man would be utterly unable to 
withſtand him in the ſhock. OR. 
The Struthophagi have another method of taking 
this bird: they cover themſelves with an oftrich's ſkin, 
and paſſing up an arm through the neck, thus coun- 
terfeit all the motions of this animal. By this artifice 
they approach the oftrich, which becomes an eaſy 
prey. He is ſometimes alſo taken by dogs and nets : 
but the moſt uſual way is that mentioned above. 
When the Arabians have thus taken an oftrich, they 
cut its throat ; and making a ligament below the 


rel: then taking off the ligature, there runs out from 


blood mixed with the fat of the animal ; and this 1s 
conſidered as one of their greateſt dainties. They 
next flea the bird; and of the ſkin, which is ſtrong 
and thick, ſometimes make a kind of veſt, which an- 
ſwers the purpoſes of a cuiraſs and a buckler. 

There are others who, more compaſſionate or more 
provident, do not kill their captive, but endeavour ta 


which are in ſo great requeſt. The inhabitants of 
Dara and Lybia breed up whole flocks of them, and 
they are tamed. with very little trouble. But it is not 
for their feathers alone that they are prized in this do- 
meſtic tate; they are often ridden upon and uſed as 
horſes. Moore aſſures us, that at Joar he ſaw a man 
travelling upon an oſtrich; and Adanſon aſſerts, that 
at the factory of Podore he had two oftriches, which 
were then young, the ſtrongeſt of which ran ſwifter 
than the beſt Engliſh racer, although he carried two 
negroes on his back, As ſoon as the animal perceived 
that it was thus loaded, it ſet off running with all its 


at length the people were obliged to ſtop it by barring 
up the way. How far this ſtrength and ſwiftneſs may 
matter that perhaps deſerves inquiry. ' ES 
2. The emu.—Of this bird, which many call the 
Anerican oftrich, but little is certainly known, It is 
an inhabitant of the new continent, and is chiefly 


'ound in — along the banks of the Oroonoko, 
OL, 5 1 
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ſpent with fatigue and famine, and finding all power 


opening, they ſhake the bird as one would rinſe a bar- 


the wound in the throat a conſiderable quantity of 


tame it, for the purpoſes of ſupplying thoſe feathers 


force, and made ſeveral circuits round the village; till 


be uſeful to mankind, even in a poliſhed Rate, is a 


TR 
in the inland provinces of Brazil and Chili, and the strurhio. 
vaſt foreſts that border on the mouth of the river Plata. 
Many other parts of South America were known to 
have them; but as men multiplied, theſe large and 
timorous birds either fell beneath their ſuperior power, 
or fled from their vicinity, L257 

The emu, though not ſo large as the oftrich, is 
only ſecond to it in magnitude. lr is generally found to 
be fix feet high, meaſuring from its head to the ground, 
Its legs are three feet long, and its thigh is near as 
thick as that of a man. The toes differ from thoſe of 
the oftrich, as there are three in the American bird, 
and but two in the former. -Its neck is long, its head 


ſmall, and the bill flatted like that of the oſtrich; but 


in all other reſpects it more reſembles the third ſpe- 


cies called the caſſoauary. The form of the body ap- 
pears round; the wings are ſhort, and entirely unfitted 


for flying; and it entirely wants a tail. It is covered: 
from the. back and rump with long feathers, which 
fall backward, and cover the anus: . theſe feathers are 
grey upon the back, and white on the belly. It goes 
very ſwiftly, and ſeems aſſiſted in its motion by a kind 
of tubercle behind, like an heel, upon which, on plain 
ground, it treads very ſecurely: in its courſe it uſes. 
a very odd kind of action, lifting up one wing, which 
it keeps elevated for a time, till, letting it drop, it. 
lifts up the other. What the bird's inteation may be 


in thus keeping only one wing up, is not eaſy to diſ- 


cover; whether it makes uſe of this as a ſail to catch: 
the wind, or whether as a rudder to turn its courſe, 
in order to avoid the arrows of the Indians, yet re- 
mains to be aſcertained : however this be, the emu 
runs with ſuch a ſwiftneſs, that the fleeteſt dogs are 
thrown out in the purſuit. One of them, finding it- 
ſelf ſurrounded by the hunters, darted among the dogs 
with ſuch fury, that they made way to avoid its rage; 
and it eſcaped, by its amazing velocity, in ſafety to 
the mountaius. 1 
As this bird is but little known, ſo travellers have given 
a looſe to their imaginations in deſeribing ſome of its 
actions, which they were conſcious could not be eaſily 
contradicted. This animal, ſays Nierenberg, is very 
pecoliar in the hatching of its young. The male com- 
pels 20 or 3o of the females to lay their eggs in one 
neſt ; he then, when they have done laying, chaſes 


them away, and places himſelf upon the eggs; how- 


ever, he takes the ſingular precaution of laying two 


of the number afide, which he does not fit upon. 


When the young ones come forth, theſe two eggs are 
addled ; which the male having foreſeen, breaks one, 
and then another, upon which multitudes of flies are 
found to ſettle z and theſe ſupply the young brood 
with a ſufficiency of proviſion till they are able to ſhitt 
for themſelves. . | - „ 
On the other hand, Wafer aſſerts, that he has ſeen 
great quantities of this animals eggs on the deſert 
ſhores north of the river Plata; where they were bu- 
ried in tbe ſand, in order to be hatched by the heat of 
the climate.” Both this, as well as the preceding ac-. 
count, may be doubted ; and it is more probable that 
it was the crocodile's eggs which Wafer had ſeen, 
which are undoubtedly hatched in that manner. 
When the young ones are hatched, they are fami- 
liar, and follow the firſt perſon they meet. I have 


been followed myſelf, ſays Wafer, by many of theſe 
N P ' young 
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"© The oftrich is a native only of the torrid regions of 

Africa, and has long been celebrated by thofe who 
have had occaſion to mention the animals of that re- 
gion. Its fleſh is proſcribed in Seripture as unfit to 
be eaten; and moſt of the ancient writers deſcribe it 
as well known in.their times. Like the race of the 
elephant, it is tranſmitted down without mixture; and 
has never been known to breed out of that country 
which firſt produced it. It ſeems formed to live among 
the ſandy and burning deſerts of the torrid zone; and, 
as in ſome meaſare it owes its birth to their genial ia- 
Avence, ſo it ſeldom migrates into tracts more mild or 
more fertile. The Arabians afert that the oſtrich 
never drioks-; and the place of its habitation ſeems to 
confirm the aſſertion. In theſe formidable regions 
_ oftriches are ſeen in large flockg, which to the diſtant 
ſpectator appear like a regiment of cavalry, and have 
often alarmed a whole caravan. There is no deſert, 
how barren ſoever, but what is capable of ſupplying 
theſe animals with proviſion; they eat almoſt every 
thing; and theſe barren tracts are thus doubly grate- 
ful, as they afford both food and ſecurity. The oftrich 
is of all other animals the moſt voracious. It will de- 
vour leather, graſs, hair, iron, ſtones, or any thing 
that is given. Thoſe ſubſtances which the coats 
of the ſtomach cannot ſoften, paſs whole; ſo that 
-glaſs, ſtones, or iron, are excluded in the form in 
which they were devoured. In an oftrich diſſected 
by Ranby, there appeared ſuch a quantity of hetero- 
geneous ſubſtances, that it was wonderful how any 
any animal could digeſt ſuch an overcharge of nouriſh- 
ment. Valiſnieri alſo found the firſt ſtomach filled 
with a quantity of incongruous ſubſtances; graſs, nuts, 
cords, (tones, glaſs, braſs, copper, iron, tin, lead, 
and wood; a piece of ſtone was found among the reſt 
that weighed more than a pound. He ſaw one of 


theſe animals that was killed by devouring a quantity 


of quick-lime. It would ſeem that the oſtrich is obli- 
ged to fill up the great capacity of us ſtomach in or- 
der to be at eaſe ; but that nutritious ſubſtances not 
occurring, it pours in whatever offers to ſupply. the 
void. 

In their native deſerts, however, it 1s probable, they 
live chiefly upon vegetables, where they lead an inof- 
fenſive and ſocial life; the male, as Thevenot aſſures 
us, afforting with the female with connubial fidelity. 
They are ſaid to be very much inclined to venery ; and 
the make of the parts in both ſexes ſeems to confirm 
the report. It is probable alſo they copulate like other 
birds, by compreſſion ; and they lay very large eggs, 
. Tome of them being above five inches in diameter, and 
. weighing above fifteen pounds, Theſe eggs have a 
very hard ſhell, ſomewhat reſembling thoſe of the cro- 


codile, except that thoſe of the latter are leſs and 
© rounder. , | 


The ſeaſon for laying depends on the climate where 
the animal is bred. In the northern parts of Africa, 
this ſeaſon is about the beginning. of July; in the 
ſouth, it is about the latter end of December. [Theſe 
birds are very prolific, and lay generally from 40 to 
50 eggs at one clutch. It has been commonly re- 
ported, that the female depoſits them in the ſand, and 
covering them up, leaves them to be hatched by the 
heat of the climate, and then permits the young to 
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ſhift for themſelves. Very little of this, however 
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true: no bird has a- ſtronger affection for her 
than the oftrich> nor none watches her eggs with 
greater aſſiduity. It happens, indeed, in thoſe hot 
climates, that there is leſs neceſſity for the continua 
incubation of the female; and ſhe more frequent] 
leaves her eggs, which are in no danger of being chilled 
by the weather: but though ſhe ſometimes forſakes 
them by day, ſhe always carefully broods over them 
by night; and Kolben, who has ſeen great numbers 
of them at the Cape of Good Hope, affirms, that 
they fit on their eggs like other birds, and that the 
male and female take this office by turns, as he bad 
frequent opportunities of obſerving. Nor is it more 
true what is ſaid of their forſaking their young after 
they are excluded the ſhell, On the contrary, the 
young ones are not even able to walk for ſeveral days 
after they are hatched. During this time, the old 
ones are very aſſiduous in ſupplying them with praſs, 
and very careful to defend them from danger ; nay, 
they encounter every danger in their defence. It was 
a way of taking them among the ancients, to plant a 
number of ſharp ſtakes round the oftrich's neſt in her 


you 


abſence, upon which ſhe pierced herſelf at her return, 


— The young, when brought forth, are of an aſh-colour 
the firſt year, and are covered with feathers all over, 


Bot in time theſe feathers drop; and thoſe parts which 


are covered aſſume a different and more becoming plu- 
mage. 5 3 5 

The beauty of a part of this plumage, particular] 

the long feathers that compoſe the wings and tail, is 
the chief reafon that man has been ſo active in pyr- 
ſuing this harmleſs bird to its deſerts, and hunting it 
with no ſmall degree of expence and labour. The 


ancients uſed thoſe plumes in their helmets ; the ladies 


of the eaſt make them an ornament in their dreſs; and 
among us, our undertakers and our fine gentlemen 
ftill make uſe of them to decorate their hearſes and 
their hats, 'Thoſe feathers which are plucked. from 
the animal while alive, are much more valued than 


thoſe taken · when dead, the latter being dry, light, 


and ſubject to be worm- eaten. 3 
Beſide the value of their plumage, ſome of the {a- 
vage nations of Africa hunt them alſo for their fleſh ; 
which they confider as a dainty. They ſometimes alſo 


breed theſe birds tame, to eat the young ones, of which 


the female is ſaid to be the preateſt delicacy. Some 
nations have obtained the name of Struthophagi, or 
 eftrich-eaters, from their peculiar. fondneſs for. this 
food ; and even the Romans themſelves were not averſe 
to it. Even among the Europeans now, the eggs of 
the oſtrich are ſaid to be well- taſted, and extremely 
nouriſhing ; but they are too ſcarce to be fed upon, 
although a fingle egg be a ſufficient entertainment for 
eight men.“ . „„ 
As the ſpoils of the oſtrich are thus valuable, it !s 
not to be wondered at that man has become theirmolt 
aſſiduous purſuer. For this purpoſe, the Arabians 
trxin up their beſt and fleeteſt horſes, and hunt the 
oſtrich ſtill in view. Perhaps, of all other varieties 
the chaſe, this, though the moſt laborious, is yet the 
moſt entertaining. As ſoon as the hunter comes within 
fight of his prey, he puts on his horſe with 2 pentle 


gallop, ſo as to keep the oſtrich ſtill in fight ; yet”. 


ſo as to terrify him from the plain into the 
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Endo. tains. Of all known animals, the oftrich is by far 
— the ſwifteſt in running: upon obſerving himſelf, there- 
fore, purſued at a diftance, he begins to run at firſt 
but gently ; either mſenſible of his danger, or ſure of 
eſcaping» In this fituation, he ſomewhat reſembles a 
man at full ſpeed ; his wings, like two arms, keep 
working with a motion correſpondent to that of his 
legs; and his ſpeed would very ſoon ſnatch him from 
the view of his purſuers; but, unfortunately for the 
filly creature, inſtead of going off in a direct line, he 
takes his courſe in circles ; while the hunters ſtill make 
a ſmall courſe within, relieve each other, meet him 
at unexpected turns, and keep him thus ſtill employed, 
{till followed, for two or three days together. At laft, 
ſpent with fatigue and famine, and finding all power 
of eſcape impoſſible, he endeavours to hide himſelf 
from thoſe enemies he cannot avoid, and 'covers his 
head in the ſand or the firſt thicket he meets. Some- 
times, however, he attempts to face his purſuers; and 
though in general the moſt gentle animal in nature, 
when driven to deſperation, he defends himſelf with 


of his motion, that a man would be utterly unable to 
withſtand him in the ſhock. 1 
The Struthophagi have another method of taking 
this bird: they cover themſelves with an oſtrich's ſkin, 
and paſſing up an arm through the neck, thus coun- 
terfeit all the motions of this animal. By this artifice 
they approach the oftrich, which becomes an eaſy 
prey. He is ſometimes alſo taken by dogs and nets : 
but the moſt uſual way is that mentioned above. 

When the Arabians have thus taken an oftrich, they 
\ ent its throat; and making a ligament below the 
opening, they ſhake the bird as one would rinſe a bar- 
rel: then taking off the ligature, there runs out from 
the wound in the throat a conſiderable quantity of 
blood mixed with the fat of the animal ; and this 1s 
conſidered as one of their greateſt dainties. They 
next flea the bird; and of the ſkin, which is ſtrong 
and thick, ſometimes make a kind of veſt, which an- 
ſwers the purpoſes of a cuiraſs and a buckler. 

There are others who, more compaſſionate or more 
provident, do not kill their captive, but endeavour ta 


which are in ſo great requeſt. The inhabitants of 
Dara and Lybia breed up whole flocks of them, and 
they are tamed. with very little trouble. But it is not 
tor their feathers alone that they are prized in this do- 
meſiic ſtate ; they are often ridden upon and uſed as 
borſes, Moore aſſures us, that at Joar he ſaw a man 
travelling upon an oſtrich; and Adanſon aſſerts, that 
at the factory of Podore he had two oftriches, which 
were then young, the ſtrongeſt of which ran ſwifter 
than the beſt Engliſh racer, although he carried two 
negroes on his back, As ſoon as the animal perceived 
that it was thus loaded, it ſet off running with all its 


at length the people were obliged to ſtop it by barring 
up the way. How far this ſtrength and ſwiftneſs may 


matter that perhaps deſerves inquiry. | es 
2. The emu.—Of this bird, which many call the 
American oftrich, but little is certainly known, It is 
an inhabitant of the new continent, and is chiefly 


found in 2 along the banks of the Oroonoko, 
OL, A eng 


„ . 
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in the inland provinces of Brazil and Chili, and the Struthio. 


his beak, his wings, and his feet. Such is the force 


tame it, for the purpoſes of ſupplying thoſe feathers 


force, and made ſeveral circuits round the village; till 


be uſeful to mankind, even in a poliſhed ſtate, is a 
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vaſt foreſts that border on the mouth of the river Plata. 
Many other parts of South America were known to 
have them; but as men multiplied, theſe large and 
timorous birds either fell beneath their ſuperior power, 


or fled from their vicinity, E 
The emu, though not ſo large as the oſtrich, is 


only ſecond to it in magnitude. It is generally found to 


be fix feet high, meaſuring from its head to the ground. 
Its legs are three feet long, and its thigh is near as 
thick as that of a man. The toes differ from thoſe of 
the oftrich, as there are three in the American bird, 
and but two in the former. Its neck is long, its head 


ſmall, and the bill flatted like that of the oſtrich; but 
in all other reſpects it more reſembles the third ſpe- 


cies called the caſowary, The form of the body ap- 
pears round; the wings are ſhort, and entirely unfitted 
for flying; and it entirely wants a tail. It is covered 
from the. back and rump. with long feathers, which 
fall backward, and cover the anus: . theſe feathers are 
grey upon the back, and white on the belly. It goes 
very ſwiftly, and ſeems aſſiſted in its motion by a kind 
of tubercle behind, like an heel, upon which, on plain 
ground, it treads very ſecurely: in its courſe it uſes 
a very odd kind of action, lifting up one wing, which 
it keeps elevated for a time, till, letting it drop, it. 
lifts up the other. * What the bird's inteation may be. 


in thus keeping only one wing up, is not eaſy to diſ- 


cover; whether it makes uſe of this as a ſail to catch: 
the wind, or whether as a rudder to turn its courſe, 
in order to avoid the arrows of the Indians, yet re- 
mains to be aſcertained : however this be, the emu 
runs with ſuch a ſwiftneſs, that the fleeteſt dogs are 


thrown out in the purſuit. One of them, finding it- 


ſelf ſurrounded by the hunters, darted among the dogs 


with ſuch fury, that they made way to avoid its rage; 
and it eſcaped, by its amazing velocity, in ſafety to 


the mountains. | | 8 

As this bird is but little known, ſo travellers have given 
a looſe to their imaginations in deſcribing ſome of its 
actions, which they were conſcious could not be eaſily 
contradicted. This animal, ſays Nierenberg, is very 
peculiar in the hatching of its young. The male com- 
pels 20 or 3o of the females to lay their eggs in one 
neſt ; he then, when they have done laying, chaſes 


them away, and places himſelf upon the eggs; how- 


ever, he takes the ſingular precaution of laying two 


of the number aſide, which he does not fit upon. 


When the young ones come forth, theſe two eggs are 
addled ; which the male having foreſeen, breaks one, 
and then another, upon which multitudes of flies. are 
found to ſettle; and theſe ſupply the young brood. 
with a ſufficiency of proviſion till they are able to ſhift. 


for themſelves. : 


On the other hand, Wafer aſſerts, that he has ſeen 
great quantities of this animal's eggs on the deſert 
ſhores north of the river Plata; where they were bu 
ried in tbe ſand, in order to be hatched by the heat of 
the climate. Both this, as well as the preceding ac- 
count, may be doubted ; and it is more probable that 
it was the crocodile's eggs which Wafer had ſeen, 
which are undoubtedly hatched in that manner. 

When the young ones are hatched, they are fami- 
liar, and follow the firſt perſon they meet. I have 


been followed myſelf, ſays — by many of theſe 


© > EY 41 young 
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Struthio. young oftriches 3 which at firſt are extremely harmleſs 
—— Boro but as they 2 older, they become 
more cunning and diſtruſtful, and run ſo ſwift, that a 
greyhound can ſcarcely overtake them. Their fleſh, 
in general, is good to be eaten, eſpecially if they be 
young. It would be no difficult matter to rear up 
flocks of theſe animals tame, particularly as they are 
naturally ſo familiar; and they might be found to 
anſwer domeſtic purpoſes, like the hen or the turkey. 
Their maintenance could not be expenſive, if, as Nar- 
borough ſays, they live entirely upon graſs. 
3. The caſſowary is a bird which was firſt brought 
into Europe by the Dutch from Java in the Eaſt In- 
dies; in which part of the world it is only to be found. 
Next to the preceding, it is the largeſt and the heavieſt 
of the feathered ſpecies. 1 85 
The caſſowary, though not ſo large as the former, 
yet appears more bulky to the eye; its body being 
nearly equal, and its neck and legs much thicker and 
ſtronger in proportion; this conformation gives it an 
air of ſtrength and force, which the fierceneſs and ſin- 
gularity of its countenance conſpire to render formi- 
dable. It is five feet and an half long from the point 
of the bill to the extremity of the claws. The legs are 
two feet and an half high from the belly to the end of 
the claws. The head and neck together are a foot 
and an half; and the largeſt toe, including the claw, 


is five inches long. The claw alone of the leaſt toe is 


three inches and a half in length. The wing is ſo 
ſmall that it does not appear, it being hid under the 


feathers of the back. In other birds, a part of the 


feathers ſerve for flight, and are different from thoſe 
that ſerve for merely covering; but in the caſſowary 
all the feathers are of the ſame kind, and outwardly 
of the ſame colour. They arg generally double, ha- 
ving two long ſhafts, which grow out of a ſhort one 
which is fixed in the ſkin. Thoſe that are double 
are always of an unequal length; for ſome are 14 inches 
long, particularly on the rump, while others are not 
above three. The beards that adorn the ſtem or ſhaft 


are about half-way to the end, very long, and as thick 


as an horſe-hair, without being ſubdivided into fibres. 
The ſtem or ſhaft is flat, ſhining, black, and knotted 
below; and from each knot there proceeds a beard ; 
likewiſe the beards at the end of the large feathers are 
perfectly black, and towards the root of a grey tawny 
colour; ſhorter, more ſoft, and throwing out fine 
fibres like down; ſo that nothing appears except the 
ends, which are hard and black ; becauſe the other 
part, compoſed of down, is quite covered. There are 
feathers on the head and neck; but they are ſo ſhort 
and thinly ſown, that the bird's ſkin appears naked, 
except towards the hinder part of the head, where 
they are a little longer. The feathers which adorn 


the rump are extremely thick; but do. not differ in 


other reſpects from the reſt, excepting their being 
longer. The wings, when they are deprived of their 


feathers, are but three ipches long; and the feathers 


are like thoſe on other parts of the body. The ends 
of the wings are adorned with five prickles, of differ- 
ent lengths and thickneſs, which bend like a bow: 


theſe are hollow from the roots to the very points, 


having only that ſlight Tubſtance within which all quills 
are known to have. The longeſt of theſe prickles is 
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yellow; and the globe being above an inch and a half 


riſe of the large feathers, there are two proceſſes formed 
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11 inches; and it is a quarter of an inch in diameter Strvthi 
at the root, being thicker there than towards the ex- — 
tremity ; the point ſeems broken oft. FE. 

The part, however, which moſt diftinguiſhes this 
animal is the head; which, though ſmall, like that of 
an oftrich, does not fail to infpire ſome degree of ter. 
ror. It is bare of feathers, and is in a manner armed 
with an helmet of horny ſubſtance, that covers it from 
the root of the bill to near half the head backwards, 
This helmet is black before and yellow behind. Its 


ſubſtance is very hard, being formed by the elevation 


of the bone of the ſkull; and it conſiſts of ſeveral 
plates, one over another, like the horn of an ox, 
Some have ſuppoſed that this was ſhed every year with ' 
the feathers ; but the moſt probable opinion is, that 
it only exfoliates ſlowly like the beak. To the pecu - 
har oddity of this natural armour, may be added the 


colour of the eye in this animal, which is a bright 


in diameter, give it an air equally fierce and extraor- 
dinary. The hole of the ear is very large and open, 
being only covered with ſmall black feathers. The 
ſides of the head, about the eye and ear, being deſti- 
tute of any covering, are blue, except the middle of - 
the lower eye-lid, which is white. The part of the 
bill which anſwers to the upper jaw in other animals, 
is very hard at the edges above, and the extremity of 
it like that of a turkey-cock. The end of the lower 
mandible 1s ſlightly notched, and the whole is of a 
greyiſh brown, except a green ſpot on each ſide. As 
the beak admits a very wide opening, this contributes 
not a little to the bird's menacing appearance. The 
neck is of · a violet-colour, inelining to that of ſlate; 
and it is red behind in ſeveral places, but chiefly in the 
middle. About the middle of the neck before, at the 


by the ſkin, which reſemble ſomewhat the gills of a 
cock, but that they are blue as well as red. The ſkin 
which covers the fore-part of the breaſt, on which this 
bird leans and reſts, is hard, callous, and without 
feathers. The thigbs and legs are covered with fea- 
chers, and are extremely thick, ſtrong, ſtraight, and 
covered with ſcales of ſeveral ſhapes ; but the legs are 
thicker a little above the foot than in any other place. 
The toes are likewiſe covered with ſcales, and are but 
three in number; for that which ſhould be behind is 
wanting. The claws are of a hard folid ſubſtance, 
black without and white within. Ne Fre, 
The internal parts are equally remarkable. The 
cafſowary unites with the double ſtomach of animals 
that live upon vegetables, the ſhort inteſtines of thoſe 
that live upon fleſh, The inteſtines of the caſſowary 
are 13 times ſhorter than thoſe of the oftrich. The 
heart is very ſmall, being but an inch and an half 
long, and an inch broad at the baſe, Upon the 
whole, it bas the head of a warrior, the-eye of a lion, 
the defence of a poreupine, and the ſwiftneſsof a courſer. 
Thus formed for a life of hoſtility, for terrifying 
others, and for its own defence, it might be expected 
that the caſſowary was one of the moſt fierce and ter- 
rible animals of the creation. But nothing is fo op- 
polite to its natural character: it never attacks others; 
and inftead of the bill, when attacked, it rather makes 
uſe of its legs, and kicks like a horſe, or runs Wo 


hin} 
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"_ its purſuer, beats him down, and treads him to the 


i 


Stucco, 


d. = 
5 The manner of going of this animal is not leſs ex- 


traordinary than its appearance, Inflead of going di- 
realy forward, it ſeems to kick up behind with one 
leg; and then making a bound onward with the other, 
it goes with ſuch prodigious velocity, that the ſwifteſt 
racer would be left far behind. 


The ſame degree of voraciouſnefs which we percei- 


ved in the oſtrich, obtains as ſtrongly here. The caf- 
ſowary ſwallows every thing that comes within the ca- 
pacity of its gullet. The Dutch aſſert, that it can 


devour not only glaſs, iron, and ſtones, but even live 


and burning coals, without teſtify ing the ſmalleſt fear 
or feeling the leaſt injury. It is ſaid, that the paſſage 
of the food through its gullet is performed ſo ſpeedily, 
that even the very eggs which it has ſwallowed whole 
paſs through it unbroken in the ſame form they went 
down. In fact, the alimentary-canal of this animal, 
as was obſerved above; is extremely ſhort 3 and it may 


happen, that many kinds of food are indigeſtible in 


its ſtomach, as wheat or currants are to man, when 


_ ſwallowed whole 


continent. 


The caſſowary's eggs are of # grey · a colour, in · 


clining to greem They are not ſo large nor ſo round 


as thoſe of the oſtrich. They are marked with a num- 
ber of little tubercles of a deep green, and the ſhell is 


not very thick, The largeſt of theſe is found to be 
15 inches round one way, andabout twelve the other. 

The ſouthern parts of the moſt eaſtern Indies ſeems 
to be the natural climate of the caſſowary. His do- 
main, if we may ſo call it, begins where that of the 
oſtrich terminates. The latter has never been found 


beyond the Ganges; while the caſſowary is never ſeen 


nearer than the iſlands of Banda, Sumatra, Java, the 
Molucca iſlands, and the correſponding parts of the 
Yet even here this animal ſeems not to 
have multiplied in any conſiderable degree, as we find 
one of the kings of Java making a preſent of one ef 
theſe birds to the captain of a Dutch ſhip, confidering 
it as a very great rarity» | 


STRYMON, (anc. geog.), formerly Conozusr; a 


river conſtituting the ancient limits of Macedouia and / 
Thrace ; riſing in mount Scombrus, (Ariſtotle). Au- 


thors differ as to the modern name of this river. 
STRYPE (John), was deſcended from a German 
family, born at London, and educated at Cambridge. 
He was vicar of Low Layton in Eſſex, and diſtin- 
guiſned himſelf by his compilations of Lives and Me- 
moirs; in which, as Dr Birch remarks, bis fidelity 
and induſtry will always give a value to his writings, 
however deſtitute they may be of the graces of ſtyle. 
He died in 1737, after having enjoyed his vicarage 
near 68 years. | b 
STUCCO, in building, a compoſition of white 


(4) © This is commonly called pit and. 
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marble pulverized, and mixed with plaſter of ſime; Stucco, 
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and the whole being ſifted and wrought up with wa- 
ter is to be uſed like common plaſter; this is called 
by Pliny marmoratum opus, and albarium op ur. 

A patent has lately been granted to Mr B. Higgins 
for inventing a new kind of ſtucco or water-cement, 


more firm and durable than any heretofore. Its com- 


88 as extracted from the ſpecification ſigned by 
Himſelf, is as follows, Drift - ſand, or-quarry( a) ſand, 


which conſiſts chiefly of hard quartoſe fiat-faced grains 


with ſharp angles; which is the freeft, or may be moſt 
eaſily freed by waſhing, from clay, ſalts, and calca- 
reous, gypſeous, or other grains leſs hard and durable 
than quartz; which contains the ſmalleſt quantity of 
pyrites or beavy metallic matter infeparable by waſh- 
ing; and which ſuffers the ſmalleſt diminution of its 
bulk in waſhing in the following manner, is to be pre- 
ferred before any other. And where a coarſe and a 
fine ſand of this kind, and correſponding in the ſize 
of their grains with the coarſe and fine ſands hereafter 
deſcribed, cannot be eaſily procured, let fuch ſand of 
the foregoing-quality be chofen as may be ſorted and 
cleanſed in the following manner. | | 
Let the ſand be ſifted in ſtreaming clear wa- 
ter, through a ſieve which ſhall give paſſage to all ſuch 
grains as do not exceed one · ſixteenth of an inch in dia- 
meter; and let the ſtream of water and the ſifting be 


regulated ſo that all the ſand, which is much finer than 


the Lynn-fand commonly uſed in the London glaſs- 
houſes, together with clay and every other matter ſpe- 
cifically lighter than ſand, may be-waſhed away with 
the ſtream, whilſt the purer and coarſer ſand, which 
paſſes through the ſieve, ſubſides in a convenient re- 
ceptacle, and whilſt the coarſe rubbiſh and rubble re- 
main on the ſieve to be rejected. 

* Let the ſand which thus ſubſides in the receptacle 
be waſhed in clean ſtreaming water, through a finer 
ſieve, ſo as to be further cleanſed and ſorted into two 
pareels; a coarfer, which will remain in the ſieve 
which is to give paſſage to ſach grains of ſand only as 


are leſs than one - thirtieth of an inch in diameter, and 


which is to be ſaved apart under the name of coar/e 
ſand; and a finer, which will paſs through the fieve and 
ſubſide in the water, and which is to be ſaved apart 
under the name of ine ſand.— Let the coarſe and the 
fine ſand be dried ſeparately, either in the ſun or on a 
clean iron-plate ſet on a convenient furnace, in the. 
manner of a ſand-heat (v)). Es. 
« Let lime be choſen (c) which is ſtone- lime, which 
heats the moſt in flaking, and flakes the quickeft when 
duly watered ; which is the freſhelt made and cloſeſt 
kept; which diſſolves in diſtilled vinegar with the leaſt 
efferveſcence, and leaves the ſmalleſt refidue inſoluble, 


and in this reſidue the ſmalleſt quantity of clay, gyp- 
16 Let 


ſum, or martial matter. | 
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(2) % The ſand ought to be ſtirred up continually until it is dried, and is then to be taken off; for otherwiſe the 
evaporation will be very flow, and the ſand which lies next the iron plate, by being overheated, will be diſcoloured. 

(C) The preference given to ftone-lime is founded on the preſent practice in the burning of lime, and on the 
toſer texture of it, which prevents it from being. ſo ſoon injured by expoſure to the air, as the more ſpongy chalk- 
lime is ; not on the popular notion that ſtone - lime has ſomething in it whereby it excels the beſt chalk in the cement - 
ng properties. The gypſum contained in lime- ſtone remains unaltered, or very little altered, in the lime, after the 
burning; but it is not to be expected that clay or martial matter ſhould be found in their native ſtate, in well-burned 


lime; for they concrete or vitrify with a 


art of the calcareous earth, and conſtitute the hard grains or lumps, which 


remain undifſolved in weak acids, or are ſeparable from the flaked lime by ſifting it immediately through a ſie ve. 


gStueco. 
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« Let the lime choſen according to thefe important 


——— xules, be put in a braſs-wired fieve to the quantity of 


14 pounds, Let the fieve be finer than either of the 
foregoing ; the finer, the better it will be: let the 


lime be flaked (p) by plunging it in a butt filled with 


ſoft water, and raifing it out quickly and ſuffering it to 
heat and fume, and by repeating this plunging and 
railing alternately, and agitating the lime, until it be 
made to paſs through the fieve into the water; and let 
the part of the lime which does not eafily paſs through 
the ſieve be rejected: and let freſh portions of the lime 
be thus uſed, until as many (E) ounces of lime have 
paſſed through the fieve as there are quarts of water in 


the butt. Let the water thus MN ens ſtand in 


the butt- cloſely covered () until it becomes clear; 


and through wooden (G) cocks placed at different 


heights in the butt, let the clear liquor be drawn off 
as faſt (H) and as low as the lime ſubſides, for uſe. 


This clear liquor I call the cementing liquor (1). The 
freer the water is from ſaline matter, the better will 
be the cementing liquor made with it. 


« Let 56 pounds of the aforeſaid choſen lime be 


flaked, by gradually ſprinkling on it, and eſpecially 


on the unſlaked pieces, the cementing liquor, in a 
cloſe (x) clean place. Let the flaked part be imme- 
diately (L) ſifted thro” the laſt-mentioned fine braſs- 


wired fieve : Let the lime which paſſes be uſed in- 


ſtantly or kept in air-tight veſſels, and let the part of 


the lime which does not paſs through the ſieve be re- 
j«Qed (n).—This finer richer part of the lime which 
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paſſes through the ſieve I call purified lime. 


Let bone-afh be prepared in the uſual manner b 


grinding the whiteſt burnt bones, but let it be ſifted 
to be much finer than the bone-aſh commonly ſold for 
making cupels. 411 . 

The moſt eligible materials for making my ce. 


ment being thus prepared, take 56 pounds of the 
. coarſe ſand and 42 pounds of the fine ſand ; mix them 


on a large plank of hard wood placed horizontally , 
then ſpread the ſand ſo that it may ſtand to the height 
of fix inches with a flat ſurface on the plank ; wet it 
with the cementing liquor; and let any ſuperfluous 


quantity of the liquor, which the ſand in the condi- 


tion deſcribed cannot retain, flow away off the plank. 
To the wetteſt ſand, add 14 pounds of the putrefied 
lime in ſeveral ſucceſſive portions, mixing and beatin 

them up together in the mean time with the inſtru- 
ments generally uſed in making fine mortar: then 
add 14 paunds of the bone - aſn in ſucceſſive portions, 


mixing and beating all together. The quicker and 


the more perfectly theſe materials are mixed and beaten 
together, and the ſooner the cement thus formed is 
uſed, the better (x) it will be. This I call the wa- 
ter · cement coarſe-grained, which is to be applied in 


building, pointing, plaſtering, ſtuccoing, or other 
. work, as mortar and ſtucco now are; with this dif- 
ference chiefly, that as this cement is ſhorter than- 


mortar. or common ftucco, and dries ſooner, it ought 
to be worked expeditiouſly in all cafes; and in ftuc- 
coing, it ought to be laid on by ſliding the trowel 
i 5 5 uppwards 


lime. 


(D) This method of impregnating the water with lime is not the only one which may be adopted. It is how- 
ever preferred before others, becauſe the water cleays the ſooner in conſequence of its being warmed by the ſlaking 
lime; and the gypſeous part of the lime does not diffuſe itſelf in the water ſo freely in this way as it does when the 
lime is ſlaked to fine powder in the common method, and is then blended with the water; for the gypſeous part of 
the lime flakes at firſt into grains rather than into fine powder, and will remain on the ſieve after the pure lime has 
paſſed through, long enough to admit of the intended ſeparation ;. but when the lime is otherwiſe ſlaked, the gyp- 
ſeous grains have time to ſlake to a finer powder, and paſſing through the ſieve, diſſolve in the water along with the 


I have imagined that other advantages attended this method of preparing the lime- water, but I cannot yet 
ſpeak of them with preciſion, : | 4 8 3 


* 


(E) © If the water contains no more acidulous gas than is uſually found in river or rain water, a fourth · part of this 


quantity of lime, or lefs, will be ſufficient. EO IG LIT a 5 

(r) © The calcareous cruft which forms on the ſurface of the water ought not to be broke, for it aſſiſts in excluding 

the air, and preventing the abſorption of acidulous gas whereby the lime- water is ſpoiled, 5 5 

(G) “ Braſs-cocks are apt to colour a part of the liquor. . 8 | | 3 
(u)“ Lime- water cannot be kept many days unimpaired, in any veſſels that are not perfectly air-tight. If the li- 
quor be drawn off before it clears, it will contain whiting, which is injurious; and if it be not inſtantly uſed after 
it is drawn limpid from the butt into open veſſels, it will grow turbid-again, and depoſit the lime changed to whit- 
ing by the gas abſorbed from the air. The calcareous matter which ſubſides in the butt refembles whiting the more 


nearly as the lime has been more ſparingly employed; in the contrary circumſtances, it apprgaches to the nature of 


lime; and in the intermediate ſtate, it is fit for the common compoſition of the plaſterers for infide ſtucco. 
(1) “ At the time of writing this ſpecification, I preferred this term before that of lime - water, on grounds which I 


had not ſufficiently examined, | 


beaten until the mixture is effected, and no longer. 


(xk) © The vapour which ariſes in the ſlaking of lime contributes greatly to the flaking of theſe pieces which lie in 
its way; and an unneceſſary waſte of the liquor is prevented, by applying it to the lime heaped in a pit or in a veſſel, 
which may reſtrain the iſſue of the vapour, and direct it through the maſs, If more of the liquor be uſed than is 
neceſfary to flake the lime, it will create error in weighing the ſlaked powder, and will prevent a part of it from paf- 


fing freely through the ſieve. The liquid is therefore to be uſed ſparingly, and the lime which has eſeaped its action 
is to be ſprinkled apart with frefh liquor. 


— 


(1) When the aggregation of the lumps of lime is thus broken, it is impaired much ſooner than it is in the for- 


mer ſtate, becauſe the air more freely pervades it. 


(m) ** Becauſe it conſiſts of heterogeneous matter or ef ill · burnt lime; which laſt will flake and paſs through the 
ſieve, if the lime be not immediately fifted after the ſlaking, agreeable to the text. 5 
(R) © Theſe proportions are intended for a cement made with ſharp ſand, for incruſtation in expoſed: fituations, 
where it is neceſſary to guard againſt the effects of Hot weather and rain- In general, half this quantity of bone-aſhes 
will be found ſufficient; and although the incruſtation in this latter caſe wil not harden deeply ſo ſoon, it will be 
ultimately ſtronger, provided the weather be favourable. | J 
The injuries which lime and mortar ſuſtain by expoſure to the air, before the cement is finally placed in ® 
- quieſcent ſtate, are great; and therefore our cement is the worſe for being long beaten, but the better as it is quickly 
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gutes upwards on it; that the materials uſed along with this 
laid in ſtuccoing, ought to be well wetted with the 
cementing liquor in the inſtant of laying on the ce- 
ment; and that the cementing liquor is to be uſed 
when it is neceſſary to moiſten the cement, or when a 


ment. HON 4 ; : 
« When ſuch cement is required to be of a finer tex - 


ture, take 98 pounds of the fine ſand, wet it-with the 
cementing liquor, and mix it with the purified lime 


above deſcribed ; with this difference only, that 15 
pounds of lime, or (0) thereabouts, are to be uſed 


be as fine as Lynn. ſand. This I call avater-cement 
fine-grained. It is to be uſed in giving the laſt. coat - 
ing, or the finiſh to any work intended to imitate the 
finer-grained ſtones or ſtucco. But it may be applied 


in the ſame manner, . © aca - Tt 

„When for any of the foregoing purpoſes of point · 
ing, building, &c. ſuch a cement is required much 
cheaper and coarſer-grained, then much coarſer clean 
ſand than the foregoing: coarſe ſand, or well-waſhed 
fine rubble. is to be provided. Of this coarſeſt ſand 
or rubble take 56 pounds, of the foregeing coarſe 
ſand 28 pounds, and of the fine ſand 14 pounds; and 
after mixing theſe, and wetting them with the ce- 
menting liquor. in the foregoing manner, add 1 

pounds, or ſomewhat leſs, of the (p) purified lime, 
and then 14 pounds, or ſomewhat leſs, of the bone- 
aſh, mixing them together in the manner already de- 
ſcribed, When my cement is required to be white, 
white ſand, white lime, and the whiteſt bone-aſh, are 


of half-burnt bones, are to be choſen to make the 
cement grey; and any other colour of the cement is 
obtained, either by chooſing coloured ſand, or by the 
admixture of the neceſſary quantity of coloured tale 
in powder, or of coloured vitreous or metallic pow- 
ders, or other durable colouring ingredients commonly 
uſed in paint. | 


LJ 


—— cement in building, or the ground on which it is to be 


liquid is required to facilitate the floating of the ce - 


perpetuated to the public; I ſhall add the following 


and the bone-aſh in the quantities and in the manner fine grained, is applicable in forming artificial ſtone, 


by making alternate layers of the cement and of flint, 


inſtead of 14 pounds, if the greater part of the ſand 


to all the uſes of the water - cement coarſe-grained, and 


greater the quantity of lime within theſe limits, the 
more will the cement be liable to crack by quick dry- 


to be choſen, Grey ſand, and grey bone-aſh formed 


© To the end that ſuch a water cement as I have 


„ 

deſcribed may be made as uſeful as it is poſſible in all Stuceo- 
eireumſtances; and that no perſon may imagine that 
my claim and right under theſe letters-patent may be 
eluded by divers variations which may be made in the 
foregoing proceſs without producing any notable de- 


fect in the cement; and to the end that the principles 


of this art, as well as the art itſelf, of making my 
cement, may be gathered from this ſpecification and 


obſervations, _ i 2 | 
This my water-cement, whether the coarſe or 


hard ſtone, or brick, in moulds of the figure of the 
intended ftone, and by expoſing the maſſes ſo formed 
to the open () air to harden. „ 
« When ſuch cement is required for water (x) fences, 
two-thirds of the preſcribed quantity of bone-aſhes are 
to be omitted; and in the place thereof an equal 
meaſure of powdered terras is to be uſed; and if 
the ſand employed be not of the coarſeft ſort, more 
terras muſt be added, ſo that the terras ſhall be by 
weight one-fixth part of the weight of the ſand. 
When ſuch a cement is required of the fineſt grain 
(s) or in a fluid form, ſo that it may be applied with 
a bruſh, flint-powder, or the powder of any quartoſe 
or hard earthy ſubſtance, may be uſed in the place of 
{and ; but in a quantity ſmaller as the flint or other 
powder is finer; ſo that the flint- powder, or other ſuch. 
powder, ſhall not be more than ſix'times the weight of 
the lime, nor leſs than four times its weight. The, 


ing, and vice verſa. 2 | 

« Where ſuch ſand as I prefer cannot be conveniently 
procured, or where the ſand cannot be conveniently 
waſhed and ſorted, that ſand which moſt reſembles the 
mixture of coarſe. and fine ſand above preſcribed, may 
be uſed as I have directed, provided due attention is 
paid to the quantity of the lime, which is to be the 

greater (T) as the ſand is the finer, and vice ver/a. 
„ Where ſand cannot be eafily procured, any du- 
rable ſtony body, or baked earth groſsly powdered 
(v) and ſorted nearly to the ſizes above ra 1 
| ; an 7 


(o) The quantity of bone-aſhes is not to be increaſed with that of the lime; but it is to be leſſened as the expo- 
ſure and purpoſes of the work will admit, | | | | 
7) © Becauſe leſs lime is neceffary, as the ſand is coarſer= | | 
(Q) © But they muſt not be expoſed to the rain until they are almoſt as ſtrong as freſh Portland ſtone; and even 
then they ought to be ſheltered from it as much as the circumſtances will admit. Theſe ſtones may be made very 
hard and beautiful, with a ſmall expence of bone-afh, by. ſoaking them, after they have dried thoroughly and 
hardened, in the lime-liquor, and repeating this preceſs twice or thrice, at diſtant intervals of time. The like effect 
was experienced in incruſtations. | | | ; | 
(8) In my experiments, mortar made with terras- powder, in the uſual method, does not appear to form ſo 
ſtrong a cement for water-fences as that made, according to the ſpecification, with coarſe ſand ; and I ſee no more 
xcaſon for avoiding the uſe of fand in terras-mortar, than there would be for rejecting ſtone from the embankment. 
= bone-aſhes meant in this place are the dark grey or black ſort. I am not yet fully ſatisfied about the operation 

hem in this inſtance. ED | | | . 
(s) „ The qualities and uſes of ſach fine calcareous cement are recommended chiefly for the purpoſe of ſmoothing 
and finiſhing the ſtronger cruſtaceous works, or for waſhing walls to a lively and uniform colour. For this laſt in- 
tention, the mixture muſt be as thin as new cream, and laid on briſkly with a bruſh, in dry weather; and a thick 
and durable coat is to be made by repeated waſhing; but is not to be attempted by uſing a thicker liquor; for the 
coat made with this laſt is apt to ſcale, whilft the former endures the weather much longer than any other thin cal- 
careous covering that has been applied in this way. Fine yellow ochre is the cheapeſt colouring-ingredient for ſucks 
Waſh, when it is required to imitate Bath-ſtone, or the warm-white ſtones. | | 

(T) © If ſea-ſand be well waſhed in freſh water, it is as good as any other round ſand. 3 
| (v) “The cement made with theſe and the proper quantities of purified lime and lime- water, are ONES: — 


1 — 


| s 1 v 
Stucco) ſand, may be uſed in the place of ſand, meaſure for 


Stuff. 


mes ——_———_—_——— 


powder be as heavy ſpecifically as ſand. 

« Sand may be cleanſed from every ſofter, lighter, 
and leſs durable matter, and from that part of the 
ſand which is too fine, by various methods preferable 
(x), in certain circumſtances, to that which I have 
deſcribed. 

« Water may be found naturally free from fixable 
gas, ſelenite, or clay: ſuch water may, without any 
notable inconvenience, be uſed in the place of the 
cementing liquor; and water approaching this ſtate 

will not require ſo much lime as I have ordered to 

make the cemeoting liquor; and a cementing liquor 
ſufficiently uſeful may be made by various methods of 
mixing lime and water in-the deſcribed. proportions, or 
nearly fo. | | he 

„When ſtone-lime cannot be procured, chalk-lime 
or ſhell-lime, which beſt reſembles ſtone-lime, in the 
characters above written of lime, may be uſed 1a the 

manner deſcribed, except that fourteen pounds and a 

half of chalk-lime will be required in the place of 

fourteen pounds of ftone-lime, The proportion of 
lime which I have preſcribed above may be increaſed 
without inconvenience, when the cement or ſtucco is 
to be applied where it is not liable to dry quickly; 
and in the contrary circumſtance this proportion may 
be diminiſhed; and the defect of lime in quantity or 
quality may be very advantageouſly ſupplicd (v), by 
cauſing a conſiderable quantity of the cementing liquor 
to fook into the work, in ſucceſſive portions and at 
diſtant intervals of time, fo that the calcareous matter 
of the cementing liquor, and the matter attracted 
from the open air, may fill and ſtrengthen the work. 
„The powder of almoſt every well-dried or burnt 
animal- ſubſtance may be uſed inftead of bone-aſh; 
and ſeveral earthy powders, eſpecially the micaceous 
and the metallic; and the elixated aſhes of divers ve- 
getables whoſe earth will not burn to lime; and the 


aſhes of mineral fuel, which are of the calcareous kind, 


but will not burn ta lime, will anſwer the ends of bone- 
aſh in ſome degree. L | 
„The quantity of bone-aſh deſcribed may be 
leſſened without injuring: the cement, in thoſe circum- 
ftances eſpecially which admit the quantity of lime to 
be lefſened, and in thoſe wherein the cement is not 
liable to dry quickly. And the art of remedying the 
defects of lime may be advantageouſly practiſed to 
ſupply the deficieney of bone-aſh, eſpecially in build- 
ing aud in making artificial tone with this cement, 
STUDDING s41Ls, certain light fails extended, 
in moderate and fteady breezes, beyond the ſkirts of 
the principal fails, where they appear as wings upon 
the yard- arms. | | PE 5 
S817 FF, in commerce, a general name for all kinds 
of fabrics of gold, filver, filk, wool, hair, cotton, or 


thread, manufactured on the loom; of which number 


— 


beſt, as the grains of theſe powders are more periſhable and brittle than thoſe of ſand. They will not therefore be 
employed, uuleſs for the ſake of evaſion, or for want of ſand: in this latter caſe, the finer powder ought to be wall - 


ed away. 


(x) © This and the next paragraph is inſerted with a view to evaſions, as well as to ſuggeſt the eaſier and cheaper 
methods which may be adopted in certain circumſtances, by artiſts who underſtand the principles which I endeavour* 


ed to teach. 


)* This practice is noticed, as the remedy which may be uſed for the defects ariſing from evaſive meaſures, and 
as che method of giving ſpongy incruſtations containing bone-aſhes the greateſt degree of hardaeſs.” 
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| meaſure, but not weight for weight, unleſs ſuch groſs 


ſhire, was born at Holbech in 1687, and educate 
in Bennet college, Cambridge. While an under: gra. 


| Tpeak him a botaniſt, philoſopher, and divine. 


are velvets, brocades, mohairs, ſatins, teffeties, cloths, 
ſerges, Ke. | f : A oths, * 
STUKELY (Dr William), a celebrated antiqua- Stupey, 


rian, deſcended from an ancient family in Lincoln- 


bloß 
| 


Stari 


duate, he often indulged a ſtrong propenſity to draw. 
ing and deſigning ; but made phyſic bis principal 
ſtudy, and firſt began to practiſe at Boſton in his na. 
tive country. In 1717, he removed to London: 
where, on the recommendation of Dr Mead, he wah 
ſoon after elected a fellow of the royal ſociety : he 
was one of the firſt who revived that of the antiquari. 
ans in 1718, and was their ſecretary for many yearg 
during his reſidence in town. In. 1729, he took holy 
orders by the encouragement of archbiſhop Wake; 
and was ſoon after preſented by lord chancellor King 
with the living of All-Saints in Stamford. In 1741, 
he became one of the founders of the Egypx ian ſociety, 
-which brought him- acquainted with the benevolent 
duke of Montague, one of the members; who pre- 
vailed on him to leave Stamford, and preſented him to 
the living of St George the Martyr, Queen Square, 
He died of a ſtroke of the palſy in 1765. In his phy- 
fical capacity, his Diſſertation on the Splecn was well 
received ; and his Itinerarium Curioſum, the firit-fruit 
of his Juvenile excurſions, was a good ſpecimen of 
what wee be expected from his riper age. His 
great rn , and profound reſearches into the dark 
remains df dhtiquity, enabled him to publiſh many ela- 
borate and curious works: his friends uſed to call him 
the arch. druid of his age. His diſcourſes, intitled 
Palzographia Sacra, on the vegetable creation, be - 


STU M, in the wine- trade, denotes the unferment- 
ed juice of the grape after it has been ſeveral times 
racked off and ſeparated from its ſediment. The caſks 
are for this purpoſe- well matched or fumigated 
with brimſtone every time, to prevent the liquor from 
fermenting, as it would otherwiſe readily do, and be- 
come wine. dp eos : 
 $STUPIDITY. . The. Greek word Hoge corre- 
ſponds moſt with our Engliſh word ſupidity or fooliſhneſs, 
(in the common acceptation of it), which is, when 
reaſon is rendered ſomewhat defective. The immedi» 
ate cauſes are, a deficjency of vital heat, or a defect 
in the brain. Stupid children ſometimes become 
ſprightly youths ; but if ſtupidity continues to the age 
of puberty, is is hardly ever removed. If ſtupidity 
follows upon a violent paſſion, an injury done to ile 
head, or other evident cauſe, if it continues long, it 
becomes incurable. But the ſtupidity which confifts 
in a loſs of memory, and ſucceeds a lethargy, ſpon- 
taneouſly ceaſes when the lethargy is cured, : 
 STUPOR, a numbneſs in any part of the body, 
whether occaſioned by ligatures obſtructing the blood's 
motion, by the palſy, or the like. 

e STUPPA, 


Ike 
0 


por, 


* 


gtarnus. 


frequently intruſted with deputations ige 


K Tj U 
8 TU PPA, or Srurz, in medicine, is a piece of 
cloth dipped in ſome proper liquor, and applied to an 
affected part. | =" 
STURGEON. See AccirensER. ' 
STURMIUS (John), a learned philologer and 
rhetorician, was born at Sleida in Eiſel near Cologne 
in 1507. He ſtudied at firſt in his native country 
with the ſons of count de Manderſcheid, whoſe re- 
ceiver his father was. He afterward purſued his 
filudy at Liege in the college of St Jerom, and then 
went to Louvain in 1524. Five years he ſpent there, 
three in learning and two in teaching. He ſet up 


a printing-preſs with Rudger Reſcius profeſſor of the 


Greek tongue, and printed ſeveral Greek authors. 
He went to Paris in 1529, where he was highly 
eſteemed, and read public lectures on the Greek and 
Latin writers, and on logic. He married there, and 


kept a great number of boardeiv: but as he liked 


what were called the neau opinions, he was more than 


once in danger; and this undoubtedly was the reaſon - 
why he removed to Straſburg in 1537, in order to 


take poſſeſſion of the place offered him by the magi- 
ſtrates. The year following he opened a ſchool, 
which became famous, and by his means obtained 
of Maximilian II. the title of an univerſity in 1566. 


He was very well ſkilled in polite literature, wrote 


Latin with great purity, and was a good teacher. 
His talents were not confined to the ſchool; fqrahe was 
ige manx and 
foreign countries, and diſcharged the % yMents 
with great honour and diligence.. He ſhowEQ extreme 
charity to the refugees on account of religion: He 
not only laboured to aſſiſt them by his advice and re- 
commendations; but he even impoveriſhed himſelf for 
them. He died in his 82d year, after he had been for 
ſome time blind. He publiſhed many books; the prin- 
cipal of which are, 1. Partitiones Dialefice. 2. De 
Educatione Principum. 3. De Nobilitate Anglicana. 
4 Linguæ Latinæ reſolvendæ Ratio. 5. Excellent Notes 
on Ariſtotle's and Hermogeneus's Rhetoric, &c. 
He ought not to be . with John Sturmius, 
a native of Mechlin, and phyſician and profeſſor of 
mathematies at Louvain, who alſo wrote ſeveral works. 
STURNUS, the sTARLING; a genus belonging to 
the order of paſſeres. The beak is ſubulated, depreſſed, 
and ſomewhat blunt; the ſuperior mandible is entire, 


and ſomewhat open at the edges; the noſtrils are mar- 


ginated above; and the tongue is ſharp and emarginat- 


ed. There are five ſpecies, the principal of which are, 


1. The vulgaris, or ſtare. Tue weight of the male 
of this ſpecies: is about three ounces; that of the 
female rather leſs, The length is eight inches three 
quarters: the breadth fourteen inches. Bill, in old 
birde, yellow. The whole plumage is black, very re- 
ſplendent, with changeable blue, purple, and copper: 
each feather marked. with a pale yellow ſpot. The 
lefler coverts. are edged with yellow, and flightly 
glofſed with green. The quill-feathers and tail duſky:. 


| the former edged with yellow on the exterior fide; the 


laſt with dirty white. The legs of a reddiſh brown.— 

The ſtare breeds in hollow trees, eaves of houſes, 

towers, ruins cliffs, and often in high rocks over the 

ſea, ſuch as that of the iſſe of Wight. It lays ſour or 

live eggs, of a  pale-greeniſh aſti - colour; and makes 

us neſt of ſtraw, ſmall. fibres of roots, and the like. 
| 2 
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In winter, ſtares aſſemo le in vaſt flocks : they collect Sturnus 


8 * 1 


in myriads in the fens of Lincolnſhire, and do great 
damage to the fen · men, by rooſting on the reeds, and 
breaking them down by their weight; for reeds are 
the thatch of the country, and are harveſted with great 
care. Theſe birds feed on worms and inſedts; and it is 
ſaid that they will get into pigeon-houſes, for the ſake 


of ſycking the eggs. Their fleſh is fo bitter as to be 
ſcarce eatable. They are very docile, and may be 


taught to ſpeak. . 

2. The cinclus, or water-ouzel, weighs two ounces 
and a half: the length ſeven inches one quarter : the 
breadth eleven: the bill is narrow, and compreſſed 
ſideways: the eyelids are white; the head, checks, 
and hinder part of the neck, are duſky, mixed with 
ruſt-colour : the back, coverts of the wings, and of 
che tail, alſo duſky, edged with bluiſh aſh-colour : the 


throat and breaſt white: the belly ferruginous, vent- 
feathers a deep aſh-colour:. the legs are of a pale blue 


before, black behind: the tail ſhort and black, which 
it often flirts up as it, is fitting.—This bird frequents 
ſmall brooks, — thoſe with ſteep banks, or 
that run through a rocky country. It is of a very 
retired nature, and never ſeen but ſingle or with 
its mate. It breeds in holes in the banks, and 
lays five white eggs adorned with a fine bluſh of 


red. It feeds on inſets and ſmall fiſh ; and, as Mr 


Willughby obſerves, - though not web-footed, will 
dart itſelf after them quite under water. The neſt is 
conſtrued in a curious manner, of hay and fibres of 
roots, and lined with dead oak- leaves, baving a portico- 
or grand entrance made with green moſs, | 
S8 TVE, or Sryrur, in the eye. See CRITEHx. 

STYLE, a word of various ſignifications, originally 
deduced from los, a kind of bodkin wherewith 
the ancients wrote on plates of lead, or on wax, &c. 
and which 1s- ftill uſed to write on ivory-leaves and: 
paper prepared for that purpoſe, &c.. 8 

STYLE, in dialling, denotes the gnomon or cock of a 
dial raiſed on the plane thereof to project a ſhadow. 
 StTyLE,. in botany. See there, p. 1296. 

STYLE, in matters of language, a particular man- 


ner of expreſſing one's thoughts agreeably to the rules 


of ſyntax; or, as F. Buffier more accurately defines it, 


the manner wherein the words are arranged among 


themſelves ſuitably to the genius of the language. See 
Ox Arokr, n“ 99—121. 
STYLE, in juriſprudence, the particular form or 


manner of proceeding in each court of juriſdiction, 


agreeable to the rules and orders'eftabliſhed therein: 
thus we ſay, the ſtyle of the court of Rome, of chan - 


cery, of parliament, of the privy- council, &. 


STYLE, in mulic, denotes a peculiar manner of ſing- 
ing, playing, or compoſing ;. being properly the man- 
ner that each perſon has of playing, ſinging, or teach-- 
ing; which is very different both-in reſpect of different 
geniuſes, of countries, nations, and of the different: 
matters, places, times, ſubjects, paſſions, expreſſions, 
&c. Thus we ſay, the ſtyle of Paleſtrina, of Lully, 


of Corelli, of Handel, &.; the ſtyle of the Italians, 


French, Spaniards, &c.. | 
OASE, the Julian method of computing time, as the- 
New Sry is the Gregorian method of computa- 
tion. See ASTRONOMY, n“ 295. 1 
STYLET, a ſmall dangerous kind of poprard: 


which. 


Stylet. 
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treacherous aſſaſſinations. The blade is uſually triangu- 
lar, and ſo ſmall that the wound it makes is almoſt 
imperceptible. Þ | 

STYLITES, or PILLAR SAINTS, an appellation 


given to a kind of ſolitaries who ſpent their lives on 
the tops of columns, to be, as they imagined, the bet- 


ter diſpoſed for meditation, &c. See ECCLESIASTICAL 
HisTory, ne 79. The extremity of theſe columns 
were only three feet in diameter, with a kind of rail or 


Tedge about it, that reached almoſt to the girdle, ſome- 


what reſembling a pulpit. The faquirs, or devput 
people of the caſt, imitate this extraordinary kind of 
life even to this day. 


STYLO-Grossvs, The names, of difiberne 


STYLo-Hyoideuss- " muſcles in the human 
 StyLo-Pharyngaus, A body. See AxArour, 
STYLOIDES, Table of the Muſcles. : 


- -STYPTIC, in pharmacy, medicines which by their 
aſtringency ſtop bæmorrhages, &c. | T5 
 STYRAKX, the sTORAX-TREE ; a genus of the mo- 


nogynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 


plants. There is but one ſpecics, viz. the officinalis, 
It is a native of Paleſtine, Syria, the iſlands of the 


Archipelago, and alſo grows plentifully in the neigh- 


bourhood, of Rome. It riſes with a woody ſtalk 12 
or 14 feet high, ſending out many ligneous branches 


covered with a greyiſh bark. The flowers come out 


from the ſides of the branches upon footſtalks, which 
ſuſtain five or ſix flowers in a bunch; theſe have one 
very white petal, which is funnel-ſhaped, the lower 


part being tubulous and cylindrical, and the upper 
divided into five obtuſe ſegments which ſpread open, 


not flat, but rather inclining to an angle.—It may be 
propagated by ſowing the ſeeds in pots plunged in a 
moderate hot-bed, towards the latter end of ſummer. 


The gum of this tree is very fragrant, and is uſed in 


medicine. See STORAR. 


STYX, (anc. geog.), a fountain dropping a dead - 
ly water, accounted ſacred, between Monacris and 


Pheneus in Arcadia.—S!yx, a lake of Theſſaly, from 
which the river Titareſſus ran, (Pliny).—A river of 
hell, (Homer, Heſiod, Virgil, Ovid); held in ſuch 


veneration by the gods, that an oath of any god by it 
Was inviolable ; and whatever god preſumed to break 
it was ſtript of divinity, and debarred neQar for 100 


cars, 


. SUBALTERN, a ſubordinate officer, or —_ who 


diſcharges his poſt under the command and ſubje& to- 
the dicegion of another; ſuch are lieutenants, ſub- 
lieutenants, coronets, and enfigns, who ſerve under the 


captain. 


 SUBCLAVIAN, in anatomy, is applied to any 
thing under the arm-pit or ſhoulder, whether artery, 


nerve, vein, or muſcle. | 


»dUBDOMINANT, in muſic, a name given by M. 
Rameau to the fourth note of the tone, which of con- 
ſequence is the ſame interval from the tonic when de- 
* fſcending as the dominant in rifing. This denomina- 


tion ariſes from the affinity which this author finds by 
inverſion between the minor mode of the ſubdominant 
and the major mode of the tonie. — 
SUBER, the coxkx- TREE, in botany. See QurR- 
cus. b | 
8UBJECT, a perſon under the rule and dominion 
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$tylites which may be concealed in the hand, chiefly uſed in of a ſovereign prince or ſtate. 


feodal profits, of wardſhips, marriages, and eftreats, 


who were the immediate ſuperiors of the terretenant, 
or him who occupied the land. This occaſioned the 
ſtat. of Weſtm. 3. or quia emptores, 18 Ed. 1. to be 


whom ſuch feoffer himſelf held it. 


party, plaintiff or defendant, injured by his nop-atten- 


TVs 
* SUBJECT is alſo uſed for the matter of an art or N. 7 
ſcience, or that which it conſiders, or whereon it is Subpam f 
e der thus the human body is the ſubject of me. "WM n 

eine. | | : a8 
SUBINFEUDATION, was where the inferior 
lords, in imitation of their ſuperiors, began to carve 
out and grant to others minuter eſtates than their own, 
to be held of themſelves; and were ſo proceeding - 
downwards in inſinitum, till the ſuperior lords obſerved, 
that by this method of ſubinfeudation they loſt all their 


which fell into the hands of theſe meſne or middle lords, 


made; which direQs, that, upon all ſales or feoffments 
of lands, the feoffee ſhall hold the ſame, not of his 
immediate feoffer, but of the chief lord of the fee of 
And from hence it 
is held, that all manors exiſting at this day muſt have 
exiſted by immemorial preſcription ; or at leaſt ever 
fince the 18 Ed. r. when the ſtatute of guia emptoret 
was made. . ee e 
SUBIUNCTIVE, in grammar. See Grammar, 
S8UBLIMATE, a chemical preparation, conſiſting 
of quickſilver united with the marine acid. See Cur. | 
MISTRY, n“ 2 17. „ 
 SUBLIMATION, in chemiſtry, the condenſing 
and collecting, in a ſolid form, by means of veſſels 
aptly conſtructed, the fumes of bodies raiſed from 
them by the application of a proper heat. See Cnz - 
MISTRY, n* 82. . = Th | 
--SUBLIME, or Svsiimity. See GranDevs, and 
Ozarory, ne 111, 112, "0 
— SUBORDINATION, a relative term, expreſſing 
the degree of inferiority betwixt one thing and another. 
SUBORNATION, inlaw, a ſecret, underhand, pre- 
paring, inſtructing or bringing in a falſe witneſs; and from 
hence ſubornation of perjury is the preparing or corrupt 
alluring to perjury. Subornation of witneſſes we read 
of in the 32 Hen. 8. c. 9. And in procuring or ſuborn- 
ing a witneſs to give falſe teſtimony in any court of 
record concerning lands or goods, the offender ſhall 
forfeit 40 l. or ſuffer impriſonment for half a year, 
ſtand on the pillory, &c. by 6th Eliz. c. 9. 
- SUBPCENA, in law, a writ whereby common per- 
ſons are called into chancery, in ſuch caſes where the 
common law hath provided no ordinary remedy; and 
the name of it proceeds from the words therein, which 
charge the party called to appear at the day and place 
aſſigned, /ub pena centum librarum, & c. The ſubpœna 
is the leading proceſs in the courts of equity; and by 
ſtatute, when a bill is filed againſt any perſon, procels 
of ſubpoena ſhall be taken out to oblige the defendant 
to appear and anſwer the bill, &c. „ 
SUBPOENA ad leſtiffcandum, a writ or proceſs, to 
bring in witneſſes to give their teſtimony, - If a wit- 
neſs on being ſerved with this proceſs does not appear, 
the court will iſſue an attachment againſt him; or 4 


dance, may maintain an action againſt the witneſs. See 

Blackſt. Com. vol. III. p. 369. 1 f 

Sur rORENA in Equity, a proceſs in. equity, calling 

on a defendant to appear and. anſwer to the: compre. 
i 5 an 


— 


$ubrepti- 
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that where the party cannot be found to be ſerved 
with a ſubpœna, and abſconds (as believed) to avoid 
being ſerved, a day ſhall be appointed him to appear 
to the bill of the plaintiff z which is to be inſerted in 


the London Gazette, read in the pariſh-church where 


the defendant laſt lived, and fixed up at the Royal Ex- 
change: and if the defendant doth not appear upon 
that day, the bill ſhall be taken pro confeſs. Wa 

SUBREPTITIOUS, a term applicd to a letter, 


licence, patent, or other act, fraudulently obtained of 


a ſuperior, by concealing ſome truth which, had it 
been known, would have prevented the conceſſion or 
mat 03% | „ 
? SUBSCRIPTION, in general, ſignifies the ſigna- 
ture put at the bottom of a letter, writing, or ioftru- 
ment. 4 | | Mot 
| In commerce, it is uſed for the ſhare or intereſt 
which particular perſons take in a public ſtock or a 
trading-company, by writing their names, and the 
ſhares they require, in the books or regiſter thereof. 
SUBSCRIPTION, in the commerce of books, ſignifies 
an engagement to take a certain number of copies of 
a book intended to be printed, and a reciprocal obli- 
gation of the bookſeller or publiſher to deliver the 
ſaid copies, on certain terms.—Theſe ſubſcriptions, 
which had their riſe ia England about the middle of 
the laſt century, are now become frequeat in France 
and Holland, but exceedingly more ſo of late among 


__ ourſelves. 


SUBSEQUENT, ſomething that comes after ano- 


ther, particularly with regard to the order of time. 


SUBSIDY, in law, fignifies an aid or tax granted 
to the king by parliament, for the neceſſary occaſions 
of the kingdom; and is to be levied on every ſubje& 
of ability, according to the rate or value of his lands 


or goods: but this word, in ſome of our ſtatutes, is 


confounded with that of cuſtoms. See Tar. 


SUBSTANCE, ſomething that we conceive to 


ſubſiſt of itſelf, independently of any created being, or 
any particular mode or accident. See MeTarnysics, 
u 50, 52, 87-93, 137, 148, Ke. | 160 0 
SUBSTANTIAL, in the ſchools, ſomething be- 
longing to the nature of ſubſtance.  _. 
SUBSTANTIVE, in grammar. See GAAMMAR. 
SUBSTITUTE, a perſon, appointed to officiate 
for another, in caſe of abſence or other legal impedi- 
ment, | 
SUBSTITUTION, in the civil law, a diſpoſition 
of a teſtament, whereby the teſtator ſubſtitutes one 


| heir for another, who has only the uſufruit, and not the 
property, of the thing left him. My rs 


| SUBSTRACTION, or SUBTRACTION, in arith- 
metic, the ſecond rule, or rather operation, in arith- 
metie, whereby we deduR a leſs number from a great- 
er, to learn their preciſe difference. See ARITHMETIC. 
OUBSTRACTION, in algebra, See ALGEBRA, 
SUBTERRANEOUS, whatever. is under ground: 
thus naturaliſts ſpeak of ſubterraneous. fires, ſubterra- 


_ neous damps, &c. | 


SUBTILE, in phyſics, an appellation given to 
whatever is extremely ſmall, fine, and delicate ; ſuch 
as the animal-ſpirits, the effluvia of odorous bodies, &c. 
are ſuppoſed to be. | = Th 
SUBULATED, ſomething ſhaped like an awl. 
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ant's bill, See ſtat. 5th Geo. II. c. 25. which enacts, 


thoſe ends for which ſocieties were 


SHS —- 
SUCCEDANEUM, in pharmacy, denotes à drug 
ſubſtiruted in the place of another, in medical compo- 
ſition. My arp, 4d | 
SUCCESSION, in philoſophy, an idea which we 
pet by reflecting on that train of ideas conſtantly fol- 
owing one another in our minds when awake. See 
MeTarnvsics, uo 61. bh | 
Succession, in law. See Descuxt. 


- SUCCESSION to the Crown. See HexeviTazy Right. 


From the days of Egbert, the firſt ſole monarch of 
England, even to the preſent, the four cardinal ma- 


xims mentioned in that article have ever been held 


conſtitutional canons of ſucceſſion. It is true, as Sir 


William Blackſtone obſerves, this ſucceſſion, through 


fraud or force, or ſometimes through neceſſity, when 
in hoſtile times the crown deſcended on a minor or the 
like, has been very frequently ſuſpended ; but has ge- 
nerally at laſt returned back into the old hereditary 
channel, though ſometimes a very conſiderable period 
has intervened. And, even in thoſe inftances where 
the ſucceſſion has been violated, the crown has ever 
been looked upon as hereditary in the wearer of it. 
Of which the uſurpers themſelves were ſo ſenſible, that 


Succedas 
neum, 
Succeſſion, 


they for the moſt part endeavoured to vamp up ſome | 


feeble ſhow of a title by deſcent, in order to amuſe the 


people, while they gained the poſſeſſion of the king- 


dom. And, when poſſeſſion was once gained, they 
conſidered it as the purchaſe or acquiſition of a new 
eſtate of inheritance, and tranſmitted or endeavoured 
to tranſmit it to their own poſterity, by a kind of he- 
reditary right of uſurpation. See Blackſ?. Com. v. i. 
199—216. From the hiſtorical view there given, it 
appears, that the title to the crown is at pre- 
ſeat bereditary, though not quite fo abſolutely here- 


ditary as formerly: and the common ſtock, or anceſ- 


tor, from whom the deſcent muſt be derived, is alſa 
different. Formerly, the common ftock was king Eg- 


bert; then William the conqueror ; afterwards, in ' 
James I.'s time, the two common ftocks united; and ſo 


continued till the vacancy of the throne in 1688: now 
it is the princeſs Sophia, in whom the inheritance was 
veſted by the new king and parliament. Formerly, 
the deſcent was abſolute, and the crown went to the 
next heir without any reſtriction: but now, upon the 
new ſettlement, the inheritance is conditional; being 
limited to ſuch heirs only, of the body of the princeſs 
Sophia, as are Proteftant members of the church of 
England, and are married to none but Proteſtants. 
And in this due medium conſiſts the true conflitu- 
tional notion of the right of ſucceſſion to the imperial 
crown of theſe dots = The extremes between 
which it ſteers are each of them rquab'y deſtruQive of 


on foot. Where the magiſtrate, upon every ſucceſſion, 
is elected by the people, and may by tbe expreſs pro- 
viſion of the laws be depoſed (if not puniſhed) by his 
ſubjects, this may ſound like the perfect ion of liberty, 
and look well enough when delineated on paper; but 
in practice will be ever productive of tumult, conten- 


tion, and anarchy. And, on the other band, divine 


iadefeaſible hereditary right, when coupled with the 
doctrine of unlimited paſſive obedience, is ſurely of all 
conſtitutions the moſt thoroughly ſlavith and dreadful. 
But when ſuch an hereditary .right as our laws have 
created and veſted in the royal ſtock, is cloſely inter- 

r ad 


ormed and are kept 
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"i the caſt, the Nervii to the north, the Veromandyi to guet 
the welt, and the Meldz to the ſouth, inthe tract no 


| Snecory woven with thoſe liberties which are equally the in- 
Zueſſione 


heritance of the ſubject; this univn will form a con- 
ſtitution, in theory the molt beautiful of any, in prac- 


tice the moſt approved, and, we truſt, in duration the 
moſt permanent. e. y 
SUCCORY, in botany. See Cicrnorivm. © 
SUCCOTH, (anc. geog.); a place beyond Jordan, 
over-againſt Zortan on this ſide; ſo called from Ja- 
cob's fixing his tents there.— Another Succoth, the 
firſt manſion of the Iſraelites after their departure from 
Rameſes towards the Red See. 
- SUCCUBUS, a term uſed: by ſome writers for a 
dæmon who aſſumes the ſhape of a woman; and as ſuch 


lies with a man; in which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to 


incubus, which was a dzmon in form of a man, that 
lies with a woman. But the truth is, the ſaccubus is 
only a ſpecies of the night-mare. See Mzpicine, 
no 430. 3 ns. 8 
SUCKER, in ichthyology. See CycrLovrervs. 
SUCKERS, in gardening, the ſame with Orrsgre. 
. SUCK ING-Fisn.. See Ecyrenets. - 


SUCK LING (Sir John), an Engliſh poet and dra- 


matic writer, was the fon of Sir John Suckling, comp- 
troller of the houſehold to king Charles I. and born 
at Witham in Eſſex in 1613. He diſcovered an un- 
common propenſity to the acquiring of languages, in- 
ſomuch that he is reported to have ſpoken Latin at 
five years of age, and to have wrote it at nine. When 
he was grown up, he travelled; but ſeems to have af- 


feRed nothing more than the character of a courtier 


and fine gentleman ; which he ſo far attained, that he 
was allowed to have the pecuhar happineſs of making 
every thing he did become him. In his travels he 
made a campaign under the great Guſtavus Adolphus ; 
and his loyalty, if not his valour, appeared in the be- 
ginning of our civil wars: for, after his return to Eng- 
land, he raiſed a troop. of horſe for the king's ſervice, 
entirely at his own charge; and mounted them ſo 
completely and richly, that they are ſaid to have coft 
him 12,000]. This troop, with Sir John at its head, 
behaved ſo ill in the engagement with the Scots, vpon 
the Engliſh borders, in 1639, as to occaſion the fa- 
mous lampoon compoſed by Sir John Mennis; “ Sir 
John he got him an ambling nag, &c.”” This ballad, 
which was ſet to a briſk tune, was much fung by the 
r ee and continues to be ſung to this day. 
This diſaſtrous expedition, and the ridieule that at- 
tended it, was ſuppoſed to have haftened his death; 
being ſeized by a fever, of which he died, at 28 years 
of age. He was a ſprightly wit, and an eaſy verſifier, 
but no great poet. His works, conſiſting of a few 
we letters, and plays, have nevertheleſs gone thro? 
veral editions. . 685 | 
- SUCTION, the act of ſacking or drawing up a 
fluid, as air, water, milk, or the like, by means of 
the mouth and lungs ; or, in a fimilar manner, by ar- 
tificial means. See PntomMaTiICs and HyprROSTATICS. 
- SUDATORY, a name given by the ancient Ro- 
mans to their hot or ſweating rooms; ſometimes alſo 
called Lacnnica. 145 „ Et | 
SUDORIFIC, an appellation given to any medi- 
cine that cauſes or promotes ſweat. _ | 
SUESSIONES, a branch of the Remi, a people 
of Gallia Belgica, (Pliny) ; called ſometimes Suefſones, 


in the lower age Suef#; fituated between the Remi to 


called /eSoifonois.— Sueſſiones, Sueſſones, and Sueſſone, the Sbts. 


name of their city in the lower age; thought to have 
been formerly called Neviodunum, (Czſar.) Now 
Sorffons. ' 15 e eee en ah 


SUET), Sevun, or Sebam, in anatomy, the ſoliq: 


fat found in ſeveral animals, as ſheep, oxen; &c. but 
not in the human ſpecies. See the article Far,—-It 
is of the ſevum that tallow is made. See Taitow. 


SUETONIUS 'TzaxquiiLvs (Caius), a famous 


Latin hiſtorian, was born at Rome, and became ſecre. 
tary to the emperor Adrian about the 118th year of 
the Chriſtian æra; but that poſt was taken from him 
three years after, when ſeveral perſons fell under that 
prince's diſpleaſure for not izowing the empreſs Sabina 
all the reſpect ſhe deſerved... During his diſgrace he 
compoſed many works, which are loft. Thoſe now 
extant are his Hiſtory of the XII firſt Emperors, and 
a part of his Treatiſe of the illuſtrious Grammarians 


and Rhetoricians. | Pliny the Vounger was his inti- 


mate friend, and perſuaded him to publiſh his books. 
His Hiftory of the XIT Roman Emperors is very much 
commended by moit of our learned humaniſts. He 
repreſents, in a continued ſeries of choice and curious 
particulars, without any digreſſions or reflections, the 
actions of the emperors, without omitting their vices, 
which he expoſes with all their deformity, and with 


the ſame freedom mentions the good qualities of the 


very ſame perſons; but the horrid diſſoluteneſs and 
obſcene actions he relates of Tiberius, Caligula, Nero, 
&c. have made ſome ſay, that he wrote the lives of the 
emperors with the fame licentiouſneſs with which they 


lived. The edition of this hiſtory procured by Gre- 


vius at Utrecht in 1672, with the excellent Com- 
mentaries of Torrentius and Caſaubon, ard the notes 
of ſome other learned critics, is much eſteemed; That 
edition was reprinted in 16917. | 


SUEVI, the Catti or Chatti of Czſar, (Strabo) ; 


placed on the Rhine: the reaſon of Cæſar's calling 
them thus does not appear, though confiderably di- 


Kant from the proper Suevi or Alemanni. 


Svevi, (Tacitus); a common name of the people 
ſituated between the Elbe and the Viſtula, diſtinguiſn- 
ed otherwiſe by particular names; as in Ptolemy, Suevi 
Angeli, Suevi Sennones. | . 

SUEVUS, (anc. geog.) a river of Germany; 
thought to be the ſame with the Viadrus or Oder, 
emptying itſelf at three mouths iato the Baltic, the 


middlemoſt of which is called Swine or Savene 5 which 


laſt comes nearer the name Syevur. LOTS 
SUEZ, a ſmall city, from which the iſthmus that 
joins Africa with Afia hath its name. It ſtands about 


30 hours eaſt from Cairo, by the road called Tauriche 


Beni Iſrael, i. e. the road of the children of 1ſraeh, at 


the bottom of the Heroopolitan Gulph, or weſtern 


branch of the Red Sea; and has about 200 houſes, 
and an old caſtle. Here alſo is a ſmall haven, but ſo 
ſhallow that ſhips of any burden cannot get into it; 
however, there is a good road by it, where they can 
ride ſafely and at eaſe. The greateſt inconvenience of 
the place is, that it has no ſweet water nearer than 
four or five miles. We are even told, that there ate 
not above half a dozen wells betwixt Cairo and Mecca, 
at leaſt in the road the pilgrims go, which lies to the 

e | . northward. 
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northward of this, and even theſe are bitteriſh and 
brackiſh. Suez was formerly a place of great trade; 
but fince the way to the Eaſt Indies by the Cape of 


of Good Hope hath been diſcovered, it hath been up- 


on the decline. The place on the weft coaſt of the 
gulph, where the children of Tfrael are ſuppoſed. to 
have entered it, is called Badea, about fix miles to the 
north of Cape Korondel, on the other fide of the 
gulph, as we are informed in a letter from the ingent- 
nious Edward Wortley Montague, F. R. S. to Dr 
Watſon, containing an account of his journey from 
Cairo to the Written Mountains in the deſert of Si- 
nai, Oppoſite to Badeah is a ſtrong current, which 
ſets to the oppoſite ſhore, about ſouth-eaſt, with a 
whirlpool called Birgue Pharaone, the well or pool of 


Pharaoh, being the place where his hoſt is ſaid to have 


been deſtroyed. We are told by the ſame gentleman, 
that the Egyptian ſhore from Suez to Badea is fo 
rocky and ſteep, that there was no entering upon the 
gulph but at one of theſe two places; that it is high 
water in the gulph always when the moon is at her 


meridian height; that at Suez it flows fix feet; that 


the prog are nine feet, and in the variable 
months, from the beginning of November to the end 
of April, ſometimes twelve ; that, from the beginning 
of May to the beginning of October, a northerly 
wind generally riſes and goes down with the ſun, 
which is often very ſtrong ; that this wind never fails in 


theſe months, unleſs there be ſome violent ſtorm ; that 


the reſt of the year the winds are variable, and when 
they blow hard at ſouth ſouth-eaſt, ſet up the ſea 


through the narrow ftrait of Babel-Mandel, and up 


this weſtern branch or gulph, through its mouth, be- 
tween Gebel El-Zait on the weſt, and the ſouthern- 


moſt point of the Bay of Tor on the eaſt, where it is 


not above 12 or 14 miles over. This wind, it is pro- 
bable, hindering the water from going out, 1s the oc» 
caſion of the extraordinary increaſe in the ſpring-tides. 
The Egyptian, Weſtern, or Thebaic ſhore, from Ba- 
dea ſouthward to oppoſite Tor on the eaſtern ſhore, is 
all mountainous and fteep ; and at Elim, the north- 
ernmoſt point of the bay of Tor, ends the ridge of 
mountains which begin on the eaſtern ſhore of this 
weſtern branch at Korondel, © OLE 

SUFFOCATION, in medicine, the privation of 
reſpiration or breathing. See the articles DRowninG, 
ö De oe nn pn ne! 

SUFFOLK, a county of England. Its name is 
contracted from Southfoll, ſo called from its fituation 


in regard to Norfolk. It is bounded on the weſt by 


Cambridgeſhire z. on the ſouth by Eſſex, from which 


| it is parted by the river Stour; on the eaſt, by the 


German ocean; and on the north by Norfolk, ſepara- 
ted from it by the leſſer Ouſe and the Waverley. It is 
upwards of 40 miles in length; about 25, at a medium, 
in breadth; and 156 in circumference. It contains 22 
hundreds, 32 market-towns, 275 pariſhes, upwards of 
34,000 houſes, and more than 200,000 inhabitants. 
The whole is divided into two parts; viz. the liberty 
of St Edmund, and the Geldable; the former of 
which contain the weſt parts of the county, and the 
Other the eaſt ; and there is a grand jury for each at 
the affizes. The air reckoned as wholeſome and 
pleaſant as any in the kingdom; nor is it otherwiſe 
upon the ſea coaſt, which is dry and ſandy, and free 
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from falt-marſhes. The ſoil, except to the weſt and Suffragan 


upon the ſea · coaſt, is very rich, being a compound of 
clay and marle. Towards the ſea there are large 
heaths and tracts of ſand ;' but theſe produce hemp, 
rye, and peaſe, and feed great flocks of ſheep.” About 
Newmarket, the ſoil is much the ſame; but in high 
Suffolk or the woodlands, befides wood, there are very 
rich paſtures, where abundance of cattle are fed. In 
other parts of the county, as about Bury, there is 
plenty of corn. As this county is noted for the rich- 


neſs of its paſtures, ſo is it for butter and cheeſe, eſpe- 


cially the former, which is ſaid to be extraordinary 
fine; ſo that being packed up in firkins, it is fold for 
all uſes both by ſea and land, and conveyed to many 
parts of England, eſpecially to London, The inland 
parts of the county are well ſupplied with wood for 


fuel, and thoſe upon the ſea-coaſt with coals from 


Newcaſtle. The manufactures of the county are chiefly 
woollen and linen cloth. It lies in the dioceſe of Nor- 
wich ; has two archdeacons, viz. of Sedbury and Suf- 


folk; gives title of earl to a branch of the Howards; 


ſends two members to parliament for the county; and 
two for each of the following places, Ipſwich, Dun- 
wich, Orford, Aldborough, Sudbury, Eye, and St 


Edmund's-Bury. The county is extremely well wa- 


tered by the following rivers, which either traverſe its 
borders or run acroſs into the German ocean, viz. the 
Leſſer Ouſe, the Waverley, the Blithe, the Deben, the 
Orwell or Gripping, and the Stour. 3 
5 SUFFRAGAN, an appellation given to ſimple bi- 
ſhops with regard to archbiſhops, on whom they de- 
pend, and to whom appeals lie from the biſhops courts. 
SUFFRAGE, denotes a vote given in an aſſembly, 
where ſomething is deliberated on, or where a perſon 

is elected to an office or benefice, £6 GL HSE TEL A 
_ SUFFRUTEX, among botaniſts, denotes an under- 
ſhrub, or the loweſt kind of woody plants, as lavender. 

" SUGAR, in natural hiſtory, is properly the eſſen- 
tial part of the ſugar-cane, yi 
The ſugar-cane grows 7atarally in both Indies; 
where it is likewiſe cultivated for its juice. 

In the manner of their growth, form of their leaves, 
and make of their panicle, the ſugar-canes reſemble 
the reeds which grow in wet marſhy grounds in Eng- 
land or elſewhere; except that the canes are far larger, 
and, inſtead of being hollow as the reeds, are filled 
with a white pith, containing the ſweet juice or liquid, 
which ſtamps ſuch an amazing value upon theſe plants. 


The intermediate diſtance between each joint of a cane 


is of different lengths, according to the nature of the 


ſoil, richneſs of the manure, and different temperature 


of the weather during its growth; it ſeldom exceeds, 
however, four inches in length and an inch in diame- 
ter. The length of the whole cane likewiſe depends 
upon the above circumſtances. It generally grows to 
perfection in about fourteen months, when its height, 
at a medium, is about fix feet, ſometimes more, ſome- 
times leſs. The body of the cane is ftrong, but brit- 
tle; of a fine ftraw-colour, inclining to a yellow. The 
extremity of each is covered, for a conſiderable length, 


with many long graſſy leaves or blades, ſharply and 


finely ſawed on their edges; the middle longitudinal 
rib being high and prominent. — | 
The bottom part of the ſugar-cane top is about the 
thickneſs: of one's finger ; and as it contains a good 
- 41Q 2 deal 


ugar. 
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to the ſaddle-horſes in the Weſt Indies. 
nouriſhing food, and fattens them apace. 
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cut into pieces of an inch and a half long, and given 
It is very 
The mill- 
horſes, mules, and aſſes, are likewiſe fed, during crop- 
time, on ſugar-cane tops and the {ſkimming of the 
ſugar · coppers; which laſt muſt be adminiſtered ſpa- 
ringly at firft, for fear of griping, and perhaps killing 
them. | | 

The canes, when ripe, are ſqueezed between the 
iron-caſed rollers of wind-mills or cattle-mills. The 
juice thus preſſed out, is boiled firſt in a very large 
copper or cauldron, being mixed with a very ſmall 
quantity of lime. In default of lime, a ftrong ley 
of aſhes will anſwer the fame purpoſe, and was in- 
deed originally uſed, though the firſt is. generally 
thought to have greater efficacy, Tre benefits ariſing 
from either ſubſtance are probably to be attributed, in 
great meaſure, to their alkaline qualities, The ſugar- 
cane, when ripe, is of all plants the ſweeteſt ; there is, 


| bowever, a latent acid ſtill lurking in the juice, as is 
manifeſt by its turning ſour if ſuffered to remain un- 


boiled any conſiderable time after expreſſion, The ad- 
dition, therefore, of white lime, which the planters call 
temper, is neceſſary to deſtroy, in a great meaſure, the 
remaining acid, and to form a neutral ſalt. 

Lime, or the firong ley juſt mentioned, likewiſe 


ſerves to carry off all impurities from the liquor. When 


the quantity of temper is duly proportioned, if the li- 


quor is put into a glaſs, the immediate ſeparation will 


follow ; the ſordes ſettle at the bottom, and the juice 
remains tranſparent at top. On the other hand, if there 
is a deficiency of temper, the ſeparation will be im- 
perfect; and if there is a ſuperfluity, there will be no 
ſeparation at all. | | 
After the lime is mixed with the juice in the copper 


or cauldron, the impurities in queſtion being no longer 


intimately united. with. the boiling liquor, and being 
forced about with the heat of the fire, are eaſily en- 
tangled in a viſcous tough ſubſtance, naturally in the 
cane juice, with which they riſe to the top of the 
copper, forming a thick tough ſcum. 


Tue clarification of the liquor, as far as is done in 


the firſt copper, is perfected after the more groſs ſcum 
is. taken. off; the remaining impurity, as the liquor 
boils, is ſkimmed off from the four or five remaining 


coppers, into which the liquor is ſucceſſively poured ; 


each of the coppers being gradually leſs, as containing 
a leſs quantity of liquor. : 
In its paſſage to the fourth copper, the liquor is 
Arained through a thick woolen cloth, where it leaves 
all the remaining impurities that had eſcaped the ſum- 
mer. f 
After this a light white ſcum is taken eff; and 
when this ceaſes to ariſe in any conſiderable quan- 
tity, and the liquor, by long boiling, becomes more 
of a ſyrup than a thin liquid, it is then poured in- 


to the firſt tache, and from this to a leſſer, till it 


is conveyed to the laſt. When it has here attain- 
ed the due conſiſtence neceſſary to become ſugar, it 
may be aſſerted, ſays Hughes, from whom this ac- 
count is chiefly extracted, that no more than a ſeventh 
part of the whole remains; which diminution is occa- 


(a) In light luxuriant ſoils, canes planted in April'or Ma 


by fo leng, for fear of a diſappointment by drought, 
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deal of the natural ſweetneſs of the plant, it is uſually 
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ſioned by the impurities being ſcummed off, and the Sugar 


watery particles evaporated. 
From this laſt ſtage it is conveyed, whilſt of the 
conſiſtency of a thick granulated ſyrup, into a large 


braſs cooler, where it ſhoots into cryſtals, which are 


the genuine and eſſential ſalts of the plant; theſe are 
forwarded by gently ſtirring the whole maſs, by which 
means the air is admitted to every part, and the par. 
ticles of ſugar diſengage themſelves from the clammy 
ſubſtance, which is termed melaſſet, 
When it has grained or cryitallized, it is removed 
from the coolec into pots or moulds, 'which are earthen, 
and of a pyramidal form, containing from eight to 
thirteen gallons. | | 
About twenty - four hours after the ſugar is potted; 
the ſmall round hole in the bottom of each pot is un- 
ſtopped, and the pots put upon earthen jars, contain. 
ing about four gallons each : into theſe veſſels the me- 
laſſes drain from the ſugar ; which, in this degree of 


perfection, is called muſcavado, and is fit for exporta- 


tion in a month, or ſooner. | | 
From the. abovementioned ſkimmings, mixed with a 


quantity of water and melaſſes, and fermented, is ex- 


tracted that ſpirituous liquor called rum; and from 
the great quantity of oil in the cane-juice, which is 


tranſmitted in abundance to the rum, proceeds the ex- 


cellency of that ſpirit, compared with brandy. The 
latter wanting this oilineſs, ſtimulates and lacerates the 
coats of the ſtomach ; whereas the former, if meliora- 
ted by age and drank moderately, ſerves, by its oili- 
neſs, to lubricate and preſerve the bowels. See Rum. 

The moſt natural, and perhaps the only proper, 
method of producing canes, is by ſuckers, or with the 
tender tops of old canes. Theſe being cut into pieces 
of about a foot long, planted in holes of about ſix 
inches deep and two feet wide, and covered with 
good manure, each piece will produce from its roots a 


great number of canes. 


But it may not be unacceptable to give a more par- 
ticular account both of the cultivation of the plant, 
and the proceſs of ſugar-making, according to the 
moſt approved methods. 8 


1. Beſi Method of cultivatin Sugar-canes.—lIn Aff Marlis 


age, balf the quan- 9%, 


ſoils where canes require mo 
tity of land intended for the crop ſhould be planted 
in September; but in hot looſe ſoils in October, and 


November; and the whole ae eee ſhould con · 


clude with the month of January or February (A), when 


the tops of the firſt canes cut may furniſh the laſt pieces 


planted. By ſtrict obſervance of this method, the 


canes will be at full maturity in the proper ſeaſon for 
yielding moſt ſugar, which is from the iſt of January 


(if the weather permits) to the 2gth of July. But by 


grinding later, we hazard not only the deſtruction of 


our wind-mills by hurricanes, but make bad ſugar, at 
infinite expence of time and labour, both of negroes 
and cattle, when the juice of the canes becomes weak. 
and wateriſh. There is not therefore a greater error in 
the whole praQtice of planterſhip, than to make ſugar 
or to plant canes at improper ſeaſons of the year ; for, 
by. miſmanagements of this kind, every ſucceeding 
crop is put out of regular order. 05 

The land being well manured and mellowed by fal 


lowingz 


y often produce largely; but it ſeems not prudent to de- 


— 
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Jowiog, let it be lined into ſpaces of four feet diſtance, 


— -nd then holed either backwards or ſidewiſe (B) as 


the manager thinks beſt ; taking particular care that 
the cane-holes be made ſquare at the bottom, and 
heaping the banks high, ſo as to take vp little ſpace, 


After holing, the land ſhould lie in that poſture until 


every little lump crumbles into fine mould, and then be 
planted before weeds ſpring up in any great abund- 
ance ; for if planting in due time is neglected, the ſoil 
ſubſides, grows compact again, and defeats much of 
all the former tillage. 'The land being thus holed and 
mellowed by fallowing, let two good plants be put in- 
to each hole at equal diftance from the centre; for if 
many plants be put into an hole, the ſprouts will riſe 


100 plentifully, ſo as to hinder each other's growth, 


and produce very ſmall ſpindling canes, which can yield 


but little ſugar ; for ſugar-canes require more air and 
| ſun-ſhine than moſt other vegetables. 
The plants being thus placed in each hole, with the 


eyes horizontally, muſt be covered, in looſe dry ſoils, 
not above two inches deep; but in ſtiff ground one 
inch 1s ſufficient, leaving the banks to be added by 
ſmall acceſſions at every weeding, and the one-third 
to be reſerved for covering the ſtools of the rattoons, 


which will much forward their growth : but let the 


common cuſtom of drawing mould into hillocks round 


each ſtool of young canes be avoided ; becauſe that 


practice breaks the young ſuperficial fibres, and leaves 
them bare to periſh by the ſcorching ſun, Stiff or 
clay-ſoils, if well drained in the manner before di- 
rected, may be planted hollow, as the lighteſt, to the 
lame advantage; for covering the ſtools of rattoons 
with one-third of the bank left for that purpoſe, is 
preferable to hoe - ploughing alone. As ſuch level ſtiff 
ſoils, free from ſtones, are moſt improveable by the 
plough, the huſbandman's chief care ſhould be to 
plough the land into ridges, riſing gradually from the 
ſides to the centres: for then the rain · water will paſs 
off with eaſe through the furrows, and ſave all the 


hand- labour of draining, except ſmall trenches round 


each field, through which the water may pals gently 
without waſhing away the mould: for where all pre- 
ceding arts are praiſed to pulveriſe the ſoil, peculiar 


care muſt be taken to prevent its waſhing away by 


floods of rain, or the land will ſoon become barren. 

It has been ſuggeſted before, that two good plants 
are ſufficient for an hole of the dimenſions above-men- 
tioned ; but in ſmaller holes, one only is uſed by ſome 
judicious planters with good ſucceſs, Drawn plants. 
from rattoon-ſprouts of fix or eight months old are 
very good; and in ſome reſpects preferable to the 
tops of old canes, as having ſhort joints, and of courſe. 
more eyes, and plumper than the others. It is, bow- 


cver, generally obſerved, that the tops of old canes 


are the hardieſt plants, capable of bearing the extre- 
wity of dry or wet weather better than any other; 
but if the fibrous roots of drawn plants are cut oll, 
no man will have reaſon to complain. To uſe the tops 
of grown canes for the laſt pieces planted, from Ja- 
nuary to May, is very good management: but drawn 


„ 


plants will anſwer perfectly well at all other ſeaſons of Sugar | 
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the year ; and of theſe an abundance may be provided 
by a right forecaſt, if unſeaſonable droughts do not 
prevent; and goodallowance muſt be made for ſuch events, 
By that the planter divides his plantation into three, 
four, or five equal parts, in proportion to his-ftrength 


of hands and cattle, allowing one third, fourth, or 


fifth part to be planted every year: and if he contrives 
to cut plants always from a contiguous field, much 
cartage in wet weather will be prevented ; much of his 
negroes time ſaved in paſſing from one diftant field to 


another, and ſtill more if mules are employed to carry 


lants. 
: But after all this care in the preceding proceſs, ſure 
diſappointment will attend the planter who neglects 
timely weeding his young canes ; which, by once be- 
ing over-run by weeds, will be fo ſtinted as never to 
become very good by any ſubſequent helps : let there- 
fore every manager be as careful and nice in preſerving. 
his canes clean from all weeds, as the floriſt is of his 
parterre';z poſtponing every other work when that calls 
for his labour. And if inſtead of ſcraping up theſe 
weeds with common hoes, according to the preſent 
practice, he could employ the Kentiſh hoe-plough, 
infinite hand-labour may be ſaved : or if the nature of 
his ſoil be (tiff or ſtony, ſo that the hoe-plough can- 
not be uſed, it is very probable, that by digging all 
weeds into the ſoil with ſpades or hoes, and looſening. 
it by that means, as gardeners do in England, the. 
ſugar-canes would be ſo invigorated, as to recompenſe 
the labour beyond our preſent conception. No deva- 
ſtation by that pernicious inſect called the / could 
then take place. All the ſchemes hitherto propoſed 
for curing that evil are vain impracticable ſpeculations, 
or a waſte of time and labour to little purpoſe, But 
if it be a fact, that the blaſt commits molt ravage in 


poor land, and affects not the luxuriant ſugar-canes of 


a rich ſoil, the cure of the evil is certain and obvious. 
Manure and cultivate your lands ſo as to render them 
rich andfruitful, and you will prevent the blaſt (c); more 
eſpecially if (according to the Engliſh huſbandry) the. 
produce is changed, by: planting, potatoes, yams, or 
corn, in dry ſoils, and eddoes.or potatoes in ſtiff lands: 
for by theſe arts the planter may be ſure (if favoured 
by natural ſeaſons) of canes: that will reward. his la- 
bour by plentiful crops of ſugar ; and it muſt then be. 
his intereſt, by ſkill and care, to make it as good as 
poſſible; which. ſhall be the ſubject of the following, 
ſe&ion, after having given.ſome new directions for the 
cultivation of rattoons. Vn 

It has been obſerved above, that the ſtools or roots. 
from whence. canes are cut, are apt to corrupt at the. 
parts left above ground, and theſe of courſe canker- 
the whole ſtool; hence it is that rattoons, or canes 
ſpringing from thoſe ſtools, are ſeldom very good, 
except in very rich ſoils; and therefore ſome good: 
planters, , to prevent thoſe ſtubs above ground, draw 
their canes for ſugar from the roots, which we believe 
effectual, but very laborious : but by a late experi- 
ment, it is found a leſs laborious method, after unco - 

| vering. 


(a) If the holes are made four feet wide one way, and five feet from bank to bank, the bottom of the hole will 


e a true ſquare. 


(e) It is, however, certainly a miſtake to ſay, that the blaſt infects not the canes] of a rich ſoil. The contrary is. 
nown to be true by experience: and therefore the beſt and only effectual cure is wiping the blades by wet Clotlis,, 


until wet weather completes the cure. 
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hoe all the heads of the cane-ſtools, three inches below 
the ſurface of the ſoil, and then fill the hole with fine 
mould ; by which means all the ſprouts riſing from 
below dertve more nutriment, and grow with vigour 
far beyond expectation. | 

2. Beſt Method of making Sugar. In making good 


ſugar, there is a great variety of incidents, of which 


if any one fails, the end is abſolutely fruſtrated: 


the wiſe planter, therefore, muſt be very atten- 
tive to every minute ſtep throughout the whole pro- 
ceſs. 
in perfect good order, fo that common accidents 
may not retard his crop in the ſeaſon when canes yield 
the moſt and beſt ſugar: every part of his works muſt 
be very clean, and his coppers hung ſo judiciouſly, as 
to boil perfectly well with little fuel; for nothing 
contributes more to the making of good ſugar than 
quick boiling, after the cane-uice is well clarified. 
To this end, therefore, the great coppers, or firſt cla- 
rifiers, ſhould be hung ſingly, or to ſeparate fires, and 
pinned about 10 or 12 inches from the bottom, that 
the ſeum may be ſeparated by ſlow degrees, and kept 
floating upon the ſurface long enough to be taken off 
perfealy: for if the liquor be ſuffered to boil with 
violence, the ſcum will incorporate again with it, and 
never after be ſeparable but by the refining-pan ; and 
thus dark foul ſugar is made of that cane-juice which 
might have produced, by good management, fine 
bright ſugar of much greater value at the market. 
This is a point of great importance to every planter, 
whoſe profit depends much upon the goodneſs of his 
ſugar; for the worſt pays the ſame freight, duty, and 
charges, as the very beſt. 

The cane juice, therefore, after being ſtrained at the 
mill through a braſs- wire ſieve, onght to run down to 
the boiling-houſe in ſpouts lined with lead, to pre- 
ſerve it from tainting (v); and being let into the firſt 
clarifier, muſt be there boiled over a moderate fire un- 
til perfectly freed from all ſcum ; afterwards it muſt be 
ſtrained through a thick coarſe blanket, and then 
boiled to ſugar with all poſſible celerity. But let the 
coppers be ever fo judiciouſly hung, the liquor cannot 
be boiled with due quicknefs, unleſs the 1 


takes peculiar care to provide great plenty of dry fuel 


or mill-trafh. © The good planter, therefore, will lay 
up a ſtock of bruſn- wood cut from the hedges of his 
boundary before the crop begins; or, if he has plenty 
of wood, enough to ſerve the uſes of his ſtill · houſe; by 
which means he may ſoon lay up a large fund of mill- 
traſh, and pack it either in ricks or in a large traſh- 
houſe, that the progreſs of his crop may not be hin- 
dered by every ſhower, or his ſugar ſpoiled by dull fires, 
The judicious boiler's next care is to provide quick- 
lime of the beſt fort to temper his liquor ; for other- 
wiſe the ſugar will be clammy, than which it cannot 
have a worſe quality. That defect in ſugar ariſes from 
two very different cauſes ; for ſlow boiling. and bad 
temper-lime have the very ſame effect. The lime made 
from marble, or any other land lime-ſtones, is the 


ſtrongeſt, and preferable to that made from white ſea- 


coral; and the newer it is from the kiln, the better: 


(D) Mill-ciſterns, and all receivers through which cane-juce paſſes, ſhould be lined with lead: becauſe wood ſoon 
taints it; and the greateſt artiſt cannot make the beſt ſugar with tainted juice, 
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vering the ſtools, by taking off the traſh, ſo ſoon as 
the canes are carried out of the field, to cut by a ſharp 


It muſt be his firſt care to keep his mill 


ſkimmer into the tach when the liquor is boiled to near 
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for by keeping it in the tighteſt caſks for any long 8 
duration, ſome of its good qualities evaporate; aud . 
therefore, in the daily uſe of it, the air muſt be exclu. 
ded. . 
It is impoſſible to preſeribe exactly the quantity of 
lime neceſſary for every fort of cane- juice. It has, 
however, been obſerved, that five ounces of the beſt 
quick-lime are ſufficient for 100 gallons of good cane. 
Juice. Inſtead of increaſing the quantity of lime, Mr 
Martin adviſes the uſe of powdered alum ; one quar- 
ter of of an ounce of which, or leſs, to a ſtrike of ſy. 
gar, will give both firmeſs and largeneſs of grain: ex. 
periment will ſoon determine whether more or leſs 
alum will be requifite. It is a good rule in general to 
give a full quantity, which can only be determined 
preciſely by the firſt ſugar made; but by dipping a 


a ſyrup height, and by giving it two or three quick 
twirls, and then hanging the edges of it downward, 
an obſerving eye will diſcern the liquor falling from 
the ſkimmer in glaſſy flakes, If theſe hang long, the 
liquor is not ſufficiently tempered ; but if ſhort, break- 
ing near to the edge of the ſkimmer, it is tempered 
enough. When cane-juice is tainted by exceſſive 
drought, ſo as to make foxy bad ſugar, there are va- 
rious methods in uſe of extraQting the taint. Among 
theſe, Mr Martin never found any ſo effectual as by 
high tempering the liquor; and, when it is boiled toa 
thick ſyrup, throwing into the tach two or three gallons. 
of fair water, which, by ſudden ſolution, throws: up 
the taint or viſcous ſcum (conſiſting of the lighteſt par- 
ticles) upon the ſurface ; from whence it mutt be ſkim- 
med off with all expedition, and referved for diſtilla - 
tion. This is a very effeQual method of making ſtrong 
bright ſugar from cane-juice very much tainted, pro- 
vided it be rich or at full maturity; but if the ſugar- 
canes are much tainted while the juice is wateriſh, all 
attempts to make good ſugar of it are vain and fruit- 
leſs : for then it is fit only for diſtillation. Indeed a 
ſtrong or large-grained ſugar cannot by any art be 
made from wateriſn juice, even though untainted by 
drought ; and therefore, when the planter finds his 
cane-juice of that ſort, let him ſtrip his canes from all 
the traſh, ſuffering them to ſtand for ſix weeks expo- 
ſed to the air and ſun; and he will find that labour 
amply recompenſed by a large product of very good 
ſugar, as experience has often evinced. nor 
After duly tempering the cane-juice with the (trong- 
eſt quicklime, clarifying it over a moderate. fire, and 
ſtraining it as before deſcribed, let it be boiled with 
the utmoſt quickneſs to a middling ſugar-height, 
which will give it a large grain, and a fair colour, 
never - failing qualities to ' procure the beſt price at 
market. This art of boiling ſugar, though of the 
greateſt importance to every planter, is generally leaſt 
underſtood either by overſeers or their maſters; but 
that point of greateſt conſequence is truſted wholly to 
the ſkill of negro-boilers, who indeed arrive by long 
habit to ſome degree of judgment by the eye only. 
To that eye-art Mr Martin ſays he has attended with all 
diligence, but could never acquire a critical exadneſs: 
for the fight, of all the other ſenſes, is moſt fallible 
and ſubject to deception :. a little more or leſs _— 
thrown 
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suger. thrown into the tach will alter the whole appearance, 
nd often deceive the moſt attentive and experienced 
eye; and no doubt there are other cauſes leſs obſer- 
vable, which produce the like effect; and therefore he 
recommends boiling by the touch alſo, which is 
abundantly more certain, as two witneſſes are better 
than one. 
This art of boiling by the touch is called fading a 
proof ; but to impart by words the knowledge of it is 
as impoſſible as to teach any-other mechanic art, which 
can be attained by practice only. However, the method 
ol doing it is by a pan-ftick, of four feet and an half 
Jong, eighteen inches of which is made' rounding for 
the graip of the left hand, and three feet flatwiſe, 
about two inches broad, and an inch thick : by im- 
merging this pan-ftick into the liquor when boiled to 
a pretty thick confiſtence, it will be ſmeared ; upon 
which the boiler puts his right thumb, taking up a 
ſufficient quantity, and touching then the thumb with 
the fore-finger, draws the liquid ſugar like a thread 
at the inſtant when the heat is going off: this thread, 
when broken, will ſhrink from the thumb to the ſuſ- 
pended fore-finger in ſeveral lengths, as the boiler in- 
tends ; for the different lengths at which this thread 
hangs to the fore-finger determine preciſely” the dif- 
ferent degrees of boiling ſugar z and theſe degrees are 
propotioned to the ſeveral ſizes of moulds, or ſugar- 
pots, in which it is cured. The denominations by 
which theſe deprees are determined by refiners, are, 
piece, lump, and leaf height. Piece: height is the high - 


ſize, which contain about nine gallons: the thread of 
Peiece- height is about three inches long: that of /ump- 
height, ſuitable to moulds of 'balf the former fizes, is 
when the thread ſtands at about an inch from the ſuſ- 
pended fore-finger: and /oaf-height, ſuitable to the 
ſmalleſt moulds, is determined by the thread of a quar- 
ter of an inch long from the ſuſpended finger : and 
this latter proof is generally moſt ſuitable to the plan- 
ter's purpoſes of making muſcovado-ſugar z which 
ought to be of a large grain, well ſeparated from 
melaſſes. It has been ſaid above, that the boiler 
mult take a ſufficient quantity of the liquid ſugar upon 
his thumb, to make an exact proof. That ſufficiency: 
cannot be expreſſed in words preciſely ; but muſt be 
juſt enough to allow the drawing of a thread, and not 
more; for that will occaſion ſome deception. In like 
manner, if the thread is drawn any other time than 
at the critical moment when the heat of the liquid 
lugar goes off the thumb, the boiler will be deceived ; 
for, if the liquid ſugar is either too hot or too cold 
when drawn into a firing; it will vary the appear- 

ance, In taking proof, the young learner muſt 
expect to bliſter his thumb; but, to gave him as little 
pain as poſſible, when he takes up the liquid ſugar, 
let him obſerve to keep-his finger and thumb nimbly 
moving from and to each other in gentle contact, and 
then draw the ſtring at that inſtant when the intenſe 
heat is going off; by which means he will ſave his 
thumb from bliſtering, and obtain an exact proof; ac- 
cording to the rules above preſcribed. 


(E) That is the greateſt height for rich cane · juice; 
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eſt degree, and ſuited to the moulds of the largeſt 


— 
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The method of boiling muſcovado-ſugar is below Sugar. 
loaf- height (2); and if then it is cooled with quickneſ· 
in a broad ſuperficies, and. in a wooden cooler, the 
ſugar will be of a larger grain than if cooled in a 
deep or copper veſſel. But if the ſugar is intended 
to be cured in pots or earthen moulds,-it muſt be 
cooled in copper or deep wooden coolers, - that it 
may be conveyed from thence into the pots while in 
the ſtate of a thick liquid. This will occaſion the 
grain of ſugar to be ſmaller, (and more eſpecially if 
judiciouſly ſtirred while in the cooler), which is an ad- 
vantage to the colour of clayed ſugar : for a multitude 
of ſurfaces will reflect more rays of light, and conſe- 
quently appear whiter, than larger particles, which 
have fewer furfaces. For that reaſon the moſt expert 
planters of Barbadoes generally boil their ſugar higher 
than moſt other people; but whether to ſo much 
profit, muſt be determined by future experience: for 
if a much leſs quantity of very white ſugar is obtained 
by boiling high, then, by the contrary method, the 
queſtion is, whether the greater price is an adequate 
recompence for ſo great a loſs of weight. In Mr 
Martin's opinion, it is not: however, it is worth the 
trouble to determine that point by exact weight and 
meaſure. In ſuch computations the refined Barbodoes. 


managers exceed all our iſſanders- 


The quantity and thinneſs of the clay-batter muſt 
be exactly proportioned, not to the quantity of ſugar 
ſo much as to the degree of height to which it is 
boiled, which the face or ſurface of the ſugar in each 
pot muſt determine : for if the cruſt breaks near the 
centre, the ſugar is high-boiled, and will require a 
thinner batter ; and fo, vice verſa, the nearer to the 
edge of the pot the ſurface cracks, the thicker muſt 
be the clay :. for clay-batter is only the means of 
filtering the water through the gn by eaſy degrees, 
ſo as to waſh the grains from all the yellowneſs, or 


tinge of melaſſes, without diſſolving the ſmalleſt par- 


ticles.. In this proportion, therefore, confilts chiefly 
the art of claying, not to fink the pot of ſugar by a 
double clay lower from the brim than five inches, and 


yet to whiten the whole maſs alike to the bottom. 


But this cannot be effected without great judgment in 
boiling equally; and in ſeparating the pots into ſeve- 
ral elaſſes, ſo as to clay each parcel in a manner ſuit- 
able to the degree of boiling: for want of this art it 
is that a planter, may grow poorer by claying his 
ſugar, than if he makes only plain muſcovado : for 
the loſs of ſugar diſſolved into melaſſes by claying 
injudiciouſly, cannot be compenſated by converting it 
into rum. He therefore who propoſes to clay ſugar 
to advantage, mult firſt learn the art of boiling by the 
touch, as the only criterion of boiling to a degree of 
exactneſs: be mult learn alſo all the other proceſs of 
halling and ſtirring the ſugar after it is filled into the 
pots, by which ſmall errors in boiling may be ia ſome 
meaſure reQified. The ſame ſkill is requiſite to boil 
ſugar which is intended to be cured in pots, without 
being clayed; and therefore that practice is very un- 
profitable : for though ſugar properly boiled will 
cure beſt in pots, yet if there be the leaſt error in 
boihng,.. 


but when wateriſh, it will be high enough when a thread can 
be drawn,—1t is a general maxim, that the weak cane-juice muſt be tempered very high and boiled low. The former 
18 abſolutely falſe; for a due temper muſt be obſerved : to boil it very low, is right, and that is a candy height. . 
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For if the ſame ſugar, which is of a ſmall grain, had, 
by being put into pots, been cooled with quickneſs 


in a broad wooden cooler, and cured in hogſheads, the 


grain would have been much larger, as a ſingle ex- 
periment will evince. But if, in conformity to old 


cuſtoms, a manager will chooſe to cure in pots, let 


him cool his ſugar in a ſhallow broad cooler, till it be- 
comes very thick, and only liquid enough to be taken 
up with a ladle, and put into the pots: for by that 
means he will have a much larger-grained ſugar, than 
by the practice of putting it hot into pots. It is a 
common practice to ſtir hot ſugar once or twice after 
being put into the coolers ; which is a ſure means of 
breaking the grain, at the very inſtant while the ſugar 
is pranulating. Gy 

3. Refining of Sugar.—Supar is afterwards refined 


from the coarſe ſtate in which it generally comes from 


abroad, to various degrees of purity by new folu- 


tions, and is ſold at different prices, and under dif- 


ferent names, according to the degree of purity it is 
brought to. Our ſugar-refiners firſt diflolve it in wa- 
ter, then clarify the ſolution by boiling with whites 


of eggs and deſpumation; and after due evaporation 


pour it into moulds ; where the fluid part being drain- 


ed off, and the ſugar concreted, its ſurface is covered 


with moiſt clay as before. The ſugar thus once re- 
fined, by repetition of the proceſs, becomes the double- 
refined ſugar of the ſhops. 
The candy-ſugar, or that in cryſtals, is prepared by 
boiling down ſolutions of ſugar to a certain pitch, 


and then removing them into a hot room, with ſticks 


placed acroſs the veſſel for the ſugar to ſhoot upon: 


and theſe cryſtals prove of a white or brown colour, 


according as the ſugar uſed in the proceſs was pure or 
impure. e | 
' Sucar from different Plants. In ſome parts 
of North America, particularly in Canada, a kind 
of ſugar is prepared from the juice which iſſues up- 
on wounding or boring certain ſpecies of the maple- 
tree, one of which is named from hence the ſugar- 
maple ; as alſo from the wild or black birch, the 
honey-locuſt, and the hickery. The maple is moſt 
commonly made uſe of for this purpoſe, as being the 
richeſt, and as beſt enduring the long and ſevere win- 
ters of that climate. The juice is boiled down, with- 
out any addition, to a-thick confiſtence ; then taken off 
from the fire, kept ſtirring tilb its heat is abated, and ſet 


in a cold place; where the ſugar quickly concretes in- 


to grains, reſembling common brown powder-ſugar. 
The trees are tapped early in the ſpring, about the 
time that the ſnow begins to melt. It is obſervable, 
that when the weather begins to grow warm, they 
bleed no more; and that, after the bleeding has ſtopt, 
they begin to run again upon covering the roots with 
ſnow. The more ſevere the winter has been, the juice 
is found to be richer and in preater quantity. The 
trees which grow on hills or high land yield a richer 
Juice than thoſe which are produced in low countries; 
and the middle-aged than the young or the old. 
. Mr Kalm informs us, in the Swediſh TranſaQions 
for the year 1751, that one tree, if the ſummer does 
not come on haſtily, will yield about forty-two gallons 
of juice (Engliſh wine-meaſure), and that the quan- 


7.4 
Sugar. boiling, it will occaſion the ſugar to be of a very 
— ſſmall grain, as is generally the caſe: of Jamaica-ſugar. 
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tity which iſſues in one day is from three to fix gol. gun 


lons : that eleven gallons of juice of middling quality 
give a pound- of {ugar, and that ſometimes a pound 


two perſons can in one ſpring prepare commodiouſly 
200 pounds, He obſerves, that this ſugar is weaker 
than that from the ſugar-cane z but that for ſome pur. 
poſes it anſwers better, as for chocolate and preſerves, 
It is likewiſe efteemed more medicinal. Conſiderable 
quantities are brought annually into Europe, particu- 
larly France, and there employed in diſorders of the 
breaſt. It is reckoned that a pound of common ſy. 
gar goes as far in ſweetening as two pounds of maple. 
ugar. 
The large maple, commonly called fycamore. tree, 
bleeds alfo in Europe a ſweet juice, from which an 


actual ſugar has been prepared. In the Tranſactions 


above-mentioned, for the year 1754, there is an ac- 
count of ſome experiments made in this view upon the 
Swediſh maple. Eight trees, none of them under 
thirty years, bled in four days fourteen gallons of 
juice; which, inſpiſſated, gave two pounds and a half of 
brown-ſugar. Another time, the ſame eight trees 
bled in three days ten gallons and a half; which 
yielded one pound four ounces of ſugar, with half a 
pound of ſyrup. It is the ſaccharine juice of the 
maple-tree, which, exuding upon the leaves, renders 
them ſo apt to be preyed upon by inſects. 

The common birch bleeds alſo a large quantity of a 
ſweetiſh juice, which, yields, on being inſpiſſated, a 
ſweet faline concrete, not however perfe&ly of the 
ſaccharine kind, but ſeeming to approach more to the 
nature of manna. | 


There are fundry other vegetables, raiſed in our 
own country, which afford ſaccharine concretes; as 


beet-roots, ſkirrets, parſneps, potatoes, celeri, red- 


2 ſtalks, the young ſhoots of Indian wheat. 


The ſugar is moſt readily obtained from theſe, by 
making a tincture of the ſuhject in rectified ſpirit of 


wine; which, when ſaturated by heat, will depoſit the 


ſugar upon ſtanding in the cold. 5 
Acid of Sugar. See CHEMISTRY, n* 300. 
. SUGILLATION, in medicine, an extravaſation 
of blood in the coats of the eye, which at firſt appears 
of a reddiſh colour, and afterwards livid or black; If 
the diſorder is great, bleeding and purging are pro- 
per, as are alſo diſcutients. | 
SUICIDE. See SeLy-Murder. = 
- SUIDAS, a Greek writer, according to ſome, flou- 


riſhed in the ii th century, under the reign of the empe - 


ror Alexius Comnenus ; according to others; before 
the 10th century. He wrote in Greek an Hiſtorical 
and Geographical Dictionary or Lexicon; a work 
which, though not always ſtrictly accurate, is never- 
theleſs of great importance, as it contains many things 
taken from the ancients that are nowhere elſe to be 
found. The beſt edition of Suidas is that of Kuiſter, 
in Greek and Latin, with notes, printed in 3 vols fol. 
SUIT, is uſed in different ſenſes; as, 1. Suit of 
court, or ſuit-ſervice, which .is an attendance the 
tenant owes to his lord's court. 2. Suit-covenant, 
where a perſon has covenanted to do ſervice in the 
court of the lord. 3. Suit-cuſtom, which is where 


one and his anceſtors have owed ſuit time out of mind. 


4+ It is uſed for a petition to the king or any peſos 
e » . . Fs : 0 


Nr Sit 
| 


Suit, 
has been gained from three gallons and a half: that 
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of dignity, where a lord diftrains his tenant for ſuit, 
and none is due. In this caſe, the party may have an 
attachment againſt him to appear in the king's court. 


gur, in law, the ſame with action. The Romans 


introduced pretty early ſet forms for actions and ſuits 
ja their law, after the example of the Greeks; and 
made it a rule, that each injury ſhould be redreſſed by 
its proper remedy only. Actiones, ſay the Pandects, 
« compoſite ſunt quibus inter ſe homines diſceptarent, 
« quas actiones ne populus prout vellet inſtitueret, certas 
« ſolenneſque eſſe voluerunt.“ The forms of theſe ac- 
tions were originally preſerved in the books of the 
pontifical college as choice and ineftimable ſecrets, till 
one Cneius Flavius, the ſecretary of Appius Claudius, 
ſtole a copy and publiſhed them to the people. The 
concealment was ridiculous : but the eſtabliſhment of 
ſome ſtandard was undoubtedly neceſfary to fix the 
true ſtate of a queſtion of right; left, in a long and 
arbitrary proceſs, it might be ſhifted continually, and 


be at length no longer diſcernible. Or, as Cicero ex- 
preſſes it, ** ſunt jura, ſunt formulæ, de omnibus rebus 


« conſtitute, ne quis aut in genere injuriæ, aut in ra- 
« tione actionis, errare paſit. Expreſſæ enim ſunt ex 


« uniuſcujuſque damno, dolore, incommodo, calamitate, 


« injuria, publice d prætore formule, ad quas privata 
e [is accommodatur. And in the ſame manner our 
Bracton, ſpeaking of the original writs upon which all 
our actions are founded, declares them to be fixed and 
immutable, unleſs by authority of parliament. And 
all the modern legiſlators of Europe have found it ex- 
pedient, from the ſame reaſons, to fall into the fame 


or a ſimilar method. In England, the ſeveral ſuits, or 


remedial inſtruments of juſtice, are, from the ſubje& of 
them, diſtinguiſhed into three kinds; actions perſonal, 
real, and mixed. | 

Perſonal actions are ſuch 


whereby a man claims 4 


debt, or perſonal duty, or damages in lieu thereof; 


and likewiſe whereby a man claims a ſatisfaction in da- 
mages for ſome 1njury done to his perſon or property. 
The former are ſaid to be founded upon contracts, the 
latter upon terte or wrongs : and they are the ſame 
which the civil law calls “ adtiones in perſonam, que 


* adverſus eum intenduntur qui ex contradtu vel delidto 


« obligatus eſt aliquid dare vel concedere.” Of the for- 


mer nature are all actions upon debt or promiſes ; of 
the latter are all actions for treſpaſſes, nuiſances, aſ- 


faults, defamatory words, and the like. 
Real actions, (or, as they are called in the Mirror, 


fredal actions) which concern real property only, are 
ſuch whereby the plaintiff, here called the demandant, 


claims title to have any lands or tenements, rents, 
commons, or other hereditaments, in fee - ſimple, fee- 
tall, or for term of life. 
diſputes concerning real eſtates were deeided; but they 
are now pretty generally laid aſide in practice, upon 


account of the great nicety required in their manage- 


ment, and the inconvenient length of their proceſs: a 


much more expeditious method of trying titles being 


lince introduced, by other actions perſonal and mixed. 
Mixed actions are ſuits partaking of the nature of 
the other two, wherein ſome real property is demand- 
ed, and alſo perſonal damages for a wrong ſuſtained. 
fs for inſtance, an action of waſte ; which is brought 


'y him who hath the inheritance, in remainder or re- 


verſion, againſt the tenant for life, who bath com- 


raitted waſte therein, to recover not only the land 
Vol. X. 
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By theſe actions formerly all 
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waſted, which would make it merely a real action; 
but alfo treble-damages, in purfuance of the Ratute of 
Gloceſter, which is a perſonal recompence; and ſo 
both, being joined together, denominate it a mixed 
action. MT 6 | 
The orderly parts of a ſuit are theſe; 1. The ori- 
ginal writ. 2. The proceſs. 3. The pleadings. 4. The 
Vue or demurrer, 5. The rial. 6. The judgment, 
and its incidents. 7. The proceedings in nature of 


appeals, 8. The execution. See theſe articles. 
SULLVYV. See BETRUN E. | 


__ SULPHUR, an inflammable ſubſtance of a yellow 


colsur, conſiſting of the vitriolic acid aud principle of 
inflammability united. For its properties, See Cnt- 
MISTRY, no 50, 114, 122, 165, 321, 334, 469. 
Sulphur is found naturally formed in vaſt quantity 
about volcanoes, and in ſome kinds of minerals. 


ming. What we uſe is all brought from other countries; 
but it is certain that the metallic ores in this country 
containa very conſiderable quantity of ſulphur, which, 
in the common way of working, is diſſipated in the 


Sully, 
Sulphur. 


——— — 


It 
is extracted from its ores either by melting or ſubli- 


air. Dr Watſon has ſhown, in a paper on lead- ore, 


in- the Philoſophical Tranſactions, that the quantity 
thus diſſipated amounts to not leſs than 700 tons an- 
nually in the various lead- mines in England. Volca- 
noes, earthquakes, &c. have been thought to take their 


riſe from large beds of ſulphur ſuppoſed to lie under- 


ground; but it is much more probable that ſulphur is 
the effect rather than the cauſe of thefe phenomena. See 
Vorcxo. | 

Sulphur unites eaſily with all metallic matters, ex- 


cepting gold, platina, and zinc ; at leaſt we have not 


found the means of uniting it with theſe, directly, and 
without ſome intermediate ſubſtance. The degrees of 
affinity with which ſulphur combines with thoſe me- 
tals to which it may be readily united, are different; 
for it not only unites more eaſily and abundantly with 
ſome than with others, but it alſo quits thoſe with 
which it has a leſs affinity, to unite with others to 
which it has a ſtronger affinity, | 


The affinities of ſulphur, according to Mr Geoffroy's 
table, are, fixed alkali, iron, copper, lead, filver, re- 


gulus of antimony, mercury, and gold; and, according 


to Mr Gellert's table, they are, iron, copper, tin, lead, 


ſilver, biſmuth, regulus of antimony, mercury, arſenic, 
and cobalt : gold and zinc are marked in this table as 
being incapable of uniting with ſulpbur, 
The compounds formed by ſulphur with different 
metals, are different; but all of them poſſeſs a meta]- 


lic luſtre, without any duQility : theſe combinations of 
\ ſulphur and of metals are very frequently found in a 


natural ſlate. Almoſt all the metals which we 


dig from the earth are naturally found combined with 


ſulphur, forming moſt of the ores and metallic mi- 
nerals. ; | 

The properties of the combinations of ſulphur with 
metallic matters have been little examined, becauſe 
theſe combinations are not of any uſe; but, on the 
contrary, when they are found, they muſt be decom- 
poſed, that the metals may be obtained ſeparately 
from the ſulphur. Nevertheleſs, we know, not- 


only that metals have different degrees of affinity 
with ſulphur ; in conſequence of which property, ſul- 
phur may be, and actually is, in many metallurgical 
ſeparated from ſome metals by means of 
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Sulphur. others to which it is more diſpoſed to unite ; but we 

——” alſo know that ſulphur facilitates the fuſion of hard 
and difficultly fuſible metals, ſuch as copper and iron; 
and that, on the contrary, it renders the ſoſt and fu- 
ſible metals, as tin and lead, leſs eaſily fuſible. Theſe 
Gogular effects ſeem to proceed from the difference of 
the affinity of ſulphur to the ſeveral metals. 

Sulphur may be ſeparated from metallic matters by 
ſeveral methods. Firſt, as ſulphur is volatile, and as 
theſe metallic matters are fixed, or at leaſt leſs volatile 
than ſulphur, the mere action of fire is ſufficient to 


ſeparate ſulphur from moſt metals. As this method is 


ſimple, and not expenſive, it is generaly employed to 
ſeparate ſulphur from ores; which effect is produced 
by the torrefaction or roaſting of theſe ores, We muſt, 
however, except the ore of mercury, or native cinna- 


bar, and alſo the combinations of arſenic with ſulphur, 


which eannot be decompoſed without an intermediate 
ſubſtance, from the great volatility of mercury and of 
arſenic : although perhaps it would not be impoſſible 
to ſeparate the ſulphur from theſe compounds, without 


an intermediate ſubſtance, by a heat carefully applied, 


long continued, and with acceſs of air. | 4 
. Secondly, ſeveral combinations of ſulphur with me- 
tals may be decompoſed by means of acids; which dil- 
ſolve the metallic matter, without attacking the ſul- 
phur. But in ſeveral of theſe compounds, the ſulphur 
defends the metal from the action of the acids; and 
this ſeparation by acids does frequently not ſucceed, 
or ſucceeds only imperfectly. Crude antimony is one 
of the ſulphurated metallic ſubſtances from which ſul 
phur may moſt eaſily be ſeparated by means of aqua 
regia, This menſtruum ſeizes readily the regulus of 
antimony contained in mineral antimony, and ſeparates 
from it the ſulphur, which then appears in form of a 
white powder. | | 

Laſtly, we may, as we have already ſaid, ſeparate 
ſeveral metals from ſulphur by means of other metals, 
to which the ſulphur has a greater affinity. This ſe- 
paration is practiſed in ſeveral operations, as in the 
dry parting, tbe purification of gold by antimony, the 
decompoſition of cinnabar, of orpiment, and of crude 
antimony. | 

The uſes of ſulphur are confiderably extenſive in 

chemiſtry, in medicine, and in arts. The liver of ſul- 
phur is employed in chemiſtry for ſeveral ſolutions. 
Sulphur is alſo uſeſul for ſeveral fuſions, precipitations, 
and ſeparations of metals and minerals, as we have al- 
ready mentioned. Laſtly, as ſulphur contains a very 


large quantity of vitriolic acid, a method has been 


found, and is now practiſed, of extracting from it this 
acid, by burning ſulphur in cloſe veſſels, with the ad- 
dition of ſome nitre, and by an operation fimilar to 
that of the clyſſus. 

Sulphur is employed in medicine, both internally 
and externally, for aſthmatic diſeaſes of the breaſt, and 
for ſeveral diſeaſes of the ſkin of the nature of the itch. 
The internal preparations of ſulphur are, flowers of 
ſulphur, waſhed fulphur, magiſtery of ſulphur, tablets, 
balſams, livers of ſulphur, and others; in ſame of 

which this ſubſtance 18 not altered, but only purified 
and divided; and in others, is combined and aſſociated 
with other ſubſtances ; without reckoning the ſulphu- 
reous combinations of antimony and of mercury. 

Some phylicians and chemiſts, confidering that ſul- 
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hur is unſoluble in water, and capable of reſiſt: 
the action of moſt menſtruums, . W 1 "= 
can produce no effect when taken internally, ſingle ang St. 
unaltered : but this aſſertion ſeems to be without foun. —— 
dation; for we are certain that the ſweat and perſpi. 
ration of thoſe who take ſulphur internally, have a 
ſmell evidently ſulphureous. Beſides, ſulphur is much 
more ſoluble than is generally believed. It is attacked 
by all oily and ſaponaceous ſubſtances, and conſe- 
quently by almoſt all animal liquors. 
We cannot eaſily form a very diftinR and clear idea 
of the manner 11 which ſulphur a&s internally upon 
our bodies; but, from obſervations made upon its ef- 
fects, it appears to be dividing, ſtimulating, and 
ſomewhat heating: it principally acts upon the perſpi- 
rable parts of the body, = 64 chief of which are the 
ſkin and lungs ; and from this property it is particu- 
larly uſeful in ſome diſeaſes of theſe parts. 
Sulphur is alſo a powerful repellent ; as appears from 
its curing ſeveral kinds of itch, merely by external ap- 
plication in form of ointments and pomatums, 
Several mineral waters, which are drank or uſed as 
baths for ſome diſeaſes, owe their good qualities to 
ſulphur contained in them. 7 
Sulphur is alſo uſed in ſeveral arts. By means of it 
fine imprefſionsof engraved tones are taken . Matches * $e th: 
are formed of it; and its utility as an ingredient inartice 
the preparation of gun · powder and fire - works is well <4" 
known. Laſtly, it is uſed for whitening wool, ſilk, 
and many other matters expoſed to its vapour during 
its combuſtion; the colours and redneſs of which could 
not be deſtroyed by any other ſubſtance, but are 
quickly effaced by this acid vapour. RR 
 SULPICIA, an ancient Roman poeteſs, who lived 
under the reign of Domitian, and has been ſo much 
admired as to be termed the Roman Sappho. We 
have nothing, however, left of her writing, but a ſa- 
tire, or rather the fragment of one, againſt Domitian, 
who publiſhed a decree for the baniſhment of, philoſo- 
phers from Rome: which ſatire is to be found in Sca- 
liger*s Appendix Virgiliana. She is mentioned by Mar- 
tial and Sidonius Apollinaris ; and is ſaid to have ad- 
drefled a poem on conjugal love to her huſband Cale- 
nus, a Roman knight. | | 
SULPICIUS (Severus), an eccleſiaſtical writer 
who flouriſhed about the beginning of the 5th century, 
and was cotemporary with Rufinus and St Jerom. He 
was the diſciple of St Martin of Tours, whoſe life he 
has written; and the friend of Paulinus biſhop of Nolz, 
with whom he held an intimate correſpondence. The 
principal of his works is his Hiſtoria Sacra, from the 
creation of the world to the conſulate of Stilicho and 
Aurelian, about the year 400; in which his ſtyle is 
elegant beyond the age he lived in. . 
SULTAN, or Sorpax, a title or appellation gi- 
ven the emperor of the Turks. | 
Vattier will have the word Turkiſh, and to ſignify 
king of kings ; adding, that it was firſt given the Turk- 
iſh princes Angrolipex and Maſgud, about the year 
IO55 ; others will have it originally Perfian, alleging» 
in proof hereof, an ancient medal of Coſroe; others 
derive it from ſoldanus, quaſi ſolus dominus ; others 
from the Hebrew dv, ſchalat, ** to rule, reign.” _ 
It had its riſe under Mahmoud, ſon of Sebecteghin, 
the firſt emperor of the dynaſty of the Gaznevides, to- 
* 18 F ar n n E n Ware ) 
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eum wards the cloſe of the fourth century of the æra of the 
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Hegira : when that prince going to Segeſtan to re- 


Suomit. quce Kalaf governor of that province, who affected 
the ſovereignty, Kalaf was no ſooner advertiſed of his 


coming, than he went out to meet him, delivered the 
keys of his fortreſs, and owned him his ſultan, that is, 
his lord or commander. The title pleafed Mahmoud 


ſo well, that he aſſumed it ever afterwards ; and from 


kim it paſſed to his deſcendents, and to other Maho- 
metan princes, | | ” 

SUM, fignifies the quantity that ariſes from the ad- 
dition of two or more magnitudes, numbers, or quan- 
tities together. 7 Ivy; 


 SUMACH, in botany. See Ruvs. / 


SUMATRA, the largeft, excepting Borneo, of 


the Sunda iſlands in the Eaſt Indies. It extends it- 
ſelf north-weſt and ſouth-eaft ; having Malacca on the 
north, Borneo on the eaſt, and Java on the ſouth-eaft, 
from which it is parted by the ſtraits of Sunda. It is di- 
vided by the equinoQtial nearly into two equal parts; 
extending to 69 of latitude, north and ſouth. It is 
about 250 Jeagues in length, 60 in breadth, and 500 
in circumference. It is very rich and fertile; yielding 
not only ſulphur, rice, ginger, pepper, camphire, caſſia, 
ſandal, and other woods and druge; but alſo fine tin, 
iron, copper, filver, gold, and diamonds. It is ſo 
rich in gold, that it is ſuppoſed to be the Ophir and 
golden Cherſoneſe of the ancients ; but what the Eu- 


ropeans trade with them for _— is their pepper. 
upon as the very 


fineſt in the Indies, and, as Mr Charles Miller aſſures 


The camphire of Sumatra is looke 


us, is worth 2001. per hundred weight on the ſpot. 
It bears a great price in China, where they make uſe 
of it as a kind of leaven, mixing it with their own 
which is a coarſer kind, to which they think it gives 


'odour and ſpirit. | 


Both the Engliſh and Dutch have ſeveral colonies . 


and ſettlements here. The chief of the Britiſn ſettle- 
ments are thoſe of Bencoolen and Fort Marlborough, 
on the weſt coaſt; from whence the Eaſt India com- 
pany import more pepper than from any country in 
India, There are alſo great quantities of the beſt 
walking · canes imported from thence. eee] 
The natives are of a very dark ſwarthy complexion, 
but not black. According to Mr Miller's account, they 
are canibals. The coaſts are poſſeſſed by Moham- 
medan princes, of whom the king of Achen, at the 
north end of the iſland, is the moſt confiderable. The 
inland country is in poſſeſſion of ſeveral Pagan princes, 
who have little correſpondence with foreigners. The 
animals here are much the ſame as thoſe on the neigh- 
bouring continent of Malacca. En 
SUMMARY, in matters of literature. See A- 
BRIDGEMENT. 8 
SUMMER, one of the ſeaſons of the year, com- 
mencing in theſe northern regions on the day the ſun 
enters Cancer, and ending when he quits Virgo: or, 
more ſtrictly and cainecſally, the ſummer begins on the 
day when the ſun's meridian diſtance from the zenith 
is the leaft, and ends on the day when his diſtance is 
a mean betwixt the greateſt and ſmalleſt. The end of 
ſummer coincides with the beginning of winter. See 
DEASONS, | | 
SUMMER-//ands, See BERMUDAS. 
SUMMIT, the top or vertex of any body or figure, 
us of a triangle, cone, pyramid, &ec. 
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SUMMONS, in law, a citing or calling a perſon Summons 


to any court, to anſwer a complaſnt, or even to give 

1n his evidence. | 

 SUMPTUARY Laws, are laws made to reftrain 
exceſs in apparel, and probibit coſtly clothes, of which 
heretofore we had many in England ; but they are all 

repealed by 1 Jac. 1. 3 Ing 199. 

SUN, Sor, ©, in aſtronomy, the great luminary 
which enlightens the world, and by its preſence con- 
ſtitutes day. See AsTRON OM, paſſim. 

Mock-Sun. See PARHELION. 

Su- Fiſh of the Iriſh, See Squarvus, 
SUN-F/over, in botany. See HELIANr Hus. | 
SUNDA. 18LanDs, a general name for a cluſter of 

iſlands in the India Ocean, between 93 and 1209 of 


Superfeta- 
tion. 


E. Longitude, and between 8“ North and 8 South 


Latitude. The particular names of the iſlands are, 
Borneo, Sumatra, Java, Bally, Lawboe, and Banca. 


See theſe articles. | | 
SUNDAY, or the Loxry's-Dar, a ſolemn feſtival 


obſerved by Chriſtians on the firſt day of every week, 


in memory of our Saviour's reſurrection. 
This is the principal and moſt noted of the Chri- 
ſtian feſtivals, and was obſerved with great veneration 


in the ancient church, from the time of the apoſtles, 


who themſelves are often ſaid to have met on that day 
for divine ſervice. It is likewiſe called the Sabbath - 
day, as being ſubſtituted in the room of the Jewiſh 
ſabbath. See the article Sa BBATA. 


The ancients retained the name Sunday, or dies ſolis, 


in compliance with the ordinary forms of ſpeech, the 
firſt day of the week being ſo called by the Ro- 


La) 


mans, becauſe it was dedicated to the worſhip of the 


4 


ſun. - | | | 

- SUOVETAURILIA, an ancient Roman ſacri- 
fice, ſo called becauſe it conſiſted of a pig (/t), a 
ſheep, or rather ram (ovif), and a bull (/aurus). They 
were all males, to denote the maſculine courage of the 
It was likewiſe called /olitaurilia, 
becauſe the animals offered up were always /olida, 
whole or uncut. | 


SUPERCARGO, a perſon employed by mer- 


chants to go a voyage, and overſee their.cargo or la- 


ding, and diſpofe of it to the beſt advantage. 


SUPERCILIUM, ia anatomy, the eye-brow 
See ANATOMY, n' 406. | 
_ SUPEREROGATION, in theology, what a man 
does beyond his duty, or more than he was commanded 
to do. The Romaniſts Rand up ſtrenuouſſy for works 
of ſupererogation, and maintain that the obſervance 
of evangelical councils is ſuch. By means hercof, a 
ſtock of merit is laid up, which the church has the 
diſpoſal of, and which ſhe diſtributes in indulgences 


to ſuch as need. The reformed church do not allow 


of any work of ſupererogation. | 
SUPERFETATION, 'in medicine, a ſecond or 
after-conception, happening when the mother, already 
regnant, conceives of a latter coition; ſo that ſhe 
= at once two fetuſes of unequal age and bulk, 
and is delivered of them at different times. We meet 
with inftances of ſuperſetations in Hippocrates, Ari- 
ſtotle, Du Laurens, &c.: but they ore ſaid to be 
much more frequent in hares and ſows. Naturalifts 
hold, that female rats are frequently born with young 
rats in their wombs ; and we are told of extraordinary 
inftances of this kind in the female part of the human 
| 41R2 ſpecies, 
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ſpecies, by Bartholine, Mentzelius, and in the hiſtory 
of the Royal Academy of Arts and Sciences. 

SUPERFICIES, or Sukrracr, in geometry, a 
magnitude conſidered as having two dimenſions ; or 
extended in length and breadth, but without thick- 
neſs or depth. | | 

SUPERFINE, in thg, manufactories, a term uſed 
to expreſs the ſuperlative fineneſs of a ſtuff : thus a 
cloth, a camblet, &c. are ſaid to be ſuperfine when 
made of the fineſt wool, &c. or when they are the 
fineſt that can be made. | | 

SUPERINTENDANT, in the French cuſtoms, 
an officer who has the prime management and direc- 


tion of the finances or revenues of the king. 


| ſome perſon that has a right to command another. 


 Clxv. 2. & clxvi. 


SUPERIOR, ſomething raiſed above another; or 


SUPER1OR, in Scots law. See Law, Ne cclxiv. 3. 


SUPERLATIVE, in grammar, one of the three 
degrees of compariſon, being that inflection of nouns 


adjective that ſerves to augment and heighten their 


ſignification, and ſhows the quality of the thing deno- 
ted to be in the higheſt degree. See Grammar. 


SUPERNUME RAR, ſometbing over and above 
2 fixcd number. In ſeveral of the offices are ſupernu- 


merary clerks, to be ready on extraordinary occaſions, 


SUPERSTITION, extravagant devotion; or re- 

ligion wrong directed or conduted. | 

- SUPERVISOR, a ſurveyor or overſeer. | 
SUPINATION, in anatomy, the aQion of a ſu- 
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pinator muſcle, or the motion whereby it turns the 


hand ſo as that the palm is lifted up towards heaven. 
SUPINE, in Latin grammar, part of the conjuga- 
tion of a verb, being a verbal ſubſtantive of the 
ſingular number, and the fourth declenſion. 
There are two kinds of ſupines. One, called the 
fr/# ſupine, ending in um of the accuſative caſe, is 
always of an active ſignification, and marks a motion; 
as, abiit deambulatum. The other, called the laſt ſupine, 
and ending in of the ablative caſe, is of a paſlive 
ſignification, and is governed by ſubſtantives or adjec- 
tives; as, facile dictu, Re. . 
. SUPPER, the evening repaſt.— Suppers that are 


heavy ſhould be avoided, becauſe the ſtomach is more 


oppreſſed with the ſame quantity of food in an hori- 


zontal poſture than in an erect one, and becauſe di- 
geſtion goes on more {lowly when we ſleep than when 
we are awake. They ſhould be eaten long enough 
before bed-time, that they may be nearly digeſted be- 
fore going to ſleep; and then a draught of pure 
water will dilute that which remains in the ſtomach. 


SUPPLEMENT, in matters of literature, an appen- 


dage to a book, to ſupply what is wanting therein. 
SUPPORTED, in keraldry, a term applied to the 
uppermoſt quarters of a ſhield when divided into ſeve- 
ral quarters, theſe ſeeming as it were ſupported or 
ſuſtained by thoſe below. The chief is ſaid to be ſup- 


ported when it is of two colours, and the upper colour. 


takes up two-thirds of it. In this caſe it is ſupported 
by the colour underneath. 

SUPPORTERS, in heraldry, figures in an at- 
chievement placed by the fide of the ſhield, and ſeem- 
ing to ſupport or hold up the ſame. Supporters are 
chiefly figures of beaſts: figures of human creatures 
for the like purpoſe are called tenants, 
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by conjoined or disjoined gradations, by conſulting 


of the firſt. ors 


| 8 U P 
SUPPOSITION, in muſic, according to Rouſſ:ay 
has two ſenſes. 

1. When ſeveral notes riſe or deſcend diatonically 8 
in one part upon the ſame ſound in another, then 16h 
theſe diatonick notes cannot all form a harmony, nor 
enter at once into the ſame chord: there are ſome of 
them, therefore, which mult be reckoned as nothing ; 
and it is theſe notes foreign to the harmony which are. 
called notes by ſuppaſition. | 

The general rule is, when the notes are equal, that 
all thoſe which are firuck in the perfect time ſhould 
carry harmony ; thoſe which paſs during:the imperfect - 
time are notes of ſuppoſition, which are only placed 
there on account of the melody, and to form prada. 
tions conjoined. The reader will fee what is meant 


3ppefiiy Gp! 
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Music, art. 50. But, to render the matter perſpieu- 
ous, let it be undeſtood, that, in gradations conjoined, 
the higheſt ſound of the inferior degree forms likewiſe 
the loweſt of the ſuperior ; whereas, in ſuch as are dif. 
joined, the ſeries from beginning to end continually 
riſes or deſcends by fome one interval or another ; and 
in this caſe the higheſt note of the loweſt degree will 
not begin the ſucceeding ſeries, which muſt commence 
at leaſt a tone or ſemitone above it. Let it be obſer- 
ved, that by perfect and imperfect times we would be 
leſs underſtood to mean the principal diviſions of the 
bar, than 'even the aliquot parts of each diviſion, 
Thus, if there were two equal nates in the ſame time, 
or, in other words, two aliquot parts in the ſame prin- 
cipal diviſion of the bar, it is the firft of theſe notes or 
parts which carries the harmony ; the ſecond is a note 
of ſuppoſition, If the time conſiſts of four equal notes, 
the firſt and third carry harmony, the ſecond and 
fourth are notes of ſuppoſition, Kc. 9 
Sometimes this order is reverſed ; the firſt note 1s 
paſſed over by ſuppoſition, and the ſecond carries har- 
mony : but in that caſe the duration of the ſecond 
note is generally increaſed by a point, at the expence 


All this conſtantly ſuppoſes a diatonick procedure by 
conjoined gradations; for when the degrees are dil. 
joined, there is no ſuch thing as ſuppoſition, and all 
the notes ought to enter into the chord. 


— 


2. Thoſe- are alſo called chords by ſuppoſition in 
which the continued baſs adds or ſuppoſes ſome 
ſounds beneath the fundamental baſs; which occaſions 
ſuch chords always to occupy a larger compaſs than 
the extent of the otave. 

The diſſonances of chords by ſuppoſition ſhould 
always be prepared by ſyncopations, and reſolved in 
deſcending diatonically upon ſome ſound of a chord 
under which the ſuppoſed baſs may be recognized 25 
a fundamental, or at leaſt as a continued baſs. For this 
reaſon, chords by ſuppoſition, if thoroughly examined, 
may all of them paſs for mere ſuſpenſes.. 

There are three kinds of chords by ſuppoſition ; all 
of them are chords of the ſeventh. The firſt, when 
the ſupperadded ſound is a third below the funda- 
mental ; ſuch is the chord of the niath :. if the chord 
of the ninth is formed by the mediant ſuperadded be- 
neath the chord containing the ſenfible note in the 
minor mode, in that caſe the chord takes the name ol 
the fifth redundant, The ſecond kind is, when the 
ſound ſuppolcd is a fifth bencath. the fundaments% 


JJ . OUR [ 
gappoſtory 28s in the chord of the fourth, otherwiſe called the houſe and other things amounted to 162,500 pounds, Surat ll 


| eleventh; if the chord contains the ſenſible note, and In this city there are as many different religions as in 
Surat» the tonic be ſuppoſed, the chord takes the name of - Amſterdam ; for there are Mahometans of ſeveral ſects, 


Pofiiy 


—" Surfeit. 


ſeventh redundant. The third kind 1s that where the 
ſuppoſed ſound 1s beneath a chord of the ſeventh di- 
miniſhed : if it is a third below, that is to ſay, if the 
ſound ſuppoſed be the dominant, the chord is called a 
cherd of the ſecond minor and third major; it is very 
little in practice: if the ſound ſuperadded be a fifth 


below, or if that ſound be the mediant, the chord is 


called a chord of the fourth and fifth redundant; and if 
it is a ſeventh below, that is to ſay the tonic itſelf, 
the chord takes the name of the f#xth minor, and 
ſeventh redundant. With reſpe& to the inverſion of 
theſe different chords, where the ſuppoſed ſound is 
transferred to the higher parts, as it is only admitted 
by a licence, it ſhould not be practiſed without choice 
and circumſpeQion. At the word Accor, in Rouſ- 
ſeau's Mufical. Dictionary, will be found all thoſe which 
are tolerable. | | 

SUPPOSITORY, a kind of medicated cone or 
ball, which is introduced into the anus for opening of 
the belly. Suppoſitorics are uſually made of ſoap, ſu- 
gar, alum, or a piece of tallow-candle about the length 
of a man's thumb and the breadth of a finger ; though 
they may be made ſmaller for children, and ſometimes 
a little thicker for adults, 

-SUPPRESSION, in medicine, is generally uſed 


to ſignify a retention of urine or of the menſes. 


SUPPURATION, the ſecond way wherein an in- 


flammation terminates; being a converſion of the in- 
ipillated blood and the firſt adjacent parts, as the veſ- 
ſels and fat, into pus or matter; which diſorder, when 
it has not yet found an opening, is generally called an 
abſceſs. | in ME Eg Ee ; 
dUPRASPINATUS, in anatomy. See there, 
Table of the Muſcles, _ , + 
SUPREMACY, the ſuperiority or ſovereignty of 
the king. See SOVEREIGNTY. 5 
OUR, or SHUR, (anc. geog.) a deſart of Arabia 
Petrea, extending between Paleſtine and the Arabian 
Gulph ; into which the Iſraelites, on their landing out 
of the Red Sea, firſt came, Exod. xv. 22. Again, 
Numb. xxxiii. 8. it is ſaid, that from the ſea they 
went three days journey into the Wilderneſs of Etham; 
whence ſome conclude that Etham and Shur are the 
lame wilderneſs; or only differ as.a part from the 
whole, Shur being the general name, and Etham that 
part of it lying neareſt to Etham ; thus contending, 
that the paſſage through the ſea was ſtraight forwards. 
Others, on the contrary, from the intent of the paſl- 
lage through the ſea, namely, the drowning of the 
gyptians, maintain, that they only took a circuit or 
compaſs in the ſea, which as they entered into they 
alſo came out of, in the Wilderneſs of Etham. Now 
called Corondel, (Thevenot.) | 
_ DURAT, a ſea-port town of Aſia, in the province 
of Gozarat, and in the peninſula on this ſide the Gan- 
ges. It was built in the year 1660, on the banks of 
the river Tape, the then mart-town being in another 
place: and when the Engliſh removed from it to this, 
others followed their example; and in a few years it 
| became a large place, and is now ſaid to have 200,000 
inbabitants. Its trade is very conſiderable ; for from 
1690 to 1705, the revenues ariſing from the cuſtom: 


and many ſorts of Gentoos, of which the Banyans are 


the moſt numerous. "Theſe are either merchants, ban- 
kers, brokers, accountants, collectors, or ſurveyors ; 
but there are very few handicraftſmen, except taylors 
and barbers. It is ſaid that there are 85 different 
ſets among them, who never eat with each other. 


There are alſo Talapoins, who are great enemies 


to the Papiſts, and preach up morality to be the beſt 
guide of human life. They live upon alms, ſeldom 
ſpeak in the ſtreets, and extend their charity even to 


birds and beaſts. Of Perſees there are a great number 


about Surat and the adjacent countries. They were 
baniſhed from Perſia in the 7th century, becauſe they 
would not change their religion. They never marry 
into any other religion, which keeps their complexion 


almoſt as fair as that of the Europeans. Beſides thoſe, 


there are Jews and Armenian Chriſtians, who are all 


great merchants. The fields about Surat are all plain; 


and the ſoil is fertile, except towards the ſea, which 
is ſandy and barren. All forts of proviſions are very 
cheap, and they have as good wheat as in Europe. 


They have various forts of fowls; and plenty of ante- 
lopes in their foreſts, though but few deer. There 
are no fine buildings, but many of the houſes are large;. 


and there are caravanſaries and moſques. The French 
have a little church near the old Engliſh factory, 
where they keep a few capnchins, who practiſe ſur- 


gery without a reward. The Engliſh and Dutch 


agents make a good figure here, and they always main- 
tain a good underſtanding with the officers of ſtate and 


juſtice, The affairs. of the Eaſt India company are 


managed by a preſident and council; and the former 
lives in great ſplendor. The Mahometan women are 


always veiled when they appear abroad, and their 


dreſs is much the ſame as the men. The Gentoo wo- 
men. are bare-faced, and their legs are bare up to the 
knee, They have ſeveral gold and filver rings on 
their noſes, ears, legs, and toes. Surat, together 
with the citadel, was taken by the Engliſh in April 
1759, and afterwards ceded to them by the Great 
Mogul. It is 160 miles north af Bombay, and 375 
ſouth- weft of Agra. E. Long. 72. 25. N. Lat. 21. 10. 

SURD, in arithmetic and Algebra, denotes any 
number or quantity that is incommenſurable to unity : 


otherwiſe called an irrational number or quantity. See 


ALGEBRA, no 10, 11. 


SURETY, in law, generally Ggnifies the ſame 


with Bait. | 
SURFACE. See SvreRFicits. - 

SURFEIT, in medicine, a ſickneſs with a ſenſa- 
tion of a load at the ſtomach, uſually proceeding from 
ſome error in dict, either with regard to the quantity 
or quality of the food taken, Sometimes, however, a 
ſurfeit is only a plethora from indolence and full but 
improper feeding; in which caſe perſpiration is de- 
fective, and eruptions form themſelves on the ſkin, 

A ſurfeit from animal food, as muſcles, putrid 
flcſh, &c. is belt remedied by the uſe of vegetable 
acids, which may be taken diluted with water, a. 
vomit being premiſed, and this even though a vomiting. 
and purging both attend, - |; 

When an exceſs of feeding is the cauſe, the prime. 

ee | 3 
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Surkeit viz being evacuated, and the nature of the plethora 
attended to, that the load may be properly evacuated, 
the indication of cure will be, to recover the perſpira- 
tory diſcharge, conſiſtent with which diuretics may 
be uſed in preference to medicines which produce any 
other evacuation. | 
- S$8vurreir, in farriery. See there, 5 xix. 
SURGE, in the ſea-language, the ſame with a 
wave. See Wave, 
SURGEON, or CHirvaGEoN, one that profeſſeg 
the art of SurGERY. | 
In England there are two difſtin& companies of 
ſurgeons now occupying the ſcience or faculty of ſur- 
gery ; the one company called barbers, the other ſur- 
geons, which latter are not incorporated. — The two 
are united ta ſue, and be ſued, by the name of maſters 
or governors and commonalty of the myſtery of bar- 
bers and ſurgeons of London. 32 H. VIII. c. 42. 
No perſon uſing any barbery or ſhaving in Lon- 
don, ſhall occupy any ſurgery, letting of blood, or 


Surgeon, 


other matter; drawing of teeth only excepted. —And - 


no perſon uſing the myſtery or craft of ſurgery ſhall 


occupy or exerciſe the feat or craft of barbery, or 
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Seine a branch of medicine, including the 
knowledge of all thoſe diſeaſes wherein the ap- 
plication of the hand is neceſſary, whether ſuch diſeaſes 


are occaſioned by external injuries, or take their riſe. 


Paxr I. HISTORY or SURGERY. 


HAT ſurgery was coeval with the other branches 
of medicine, or perhaps antecedent to any of them, 
x Willnotadmitof doubt. The wars and contentions which 
Origin of have taken place among mankind almoſt ever fince 
the art. their creation, neceſſarily imply that there would be 
occaſion for ſurgeons at a very early period; and pro- 

bably theſe external injuries would for ſome time be 

the only diſeaſes for which a cure would be attempted, 

or perhaps thought practicable.— In the ſacred wri- 

tings we find much mention of balſams, particularly 

the balm of Gilead, as excellent in the cure of wounds: 

though at the ſame time we are informed that there were 

ſome wounds which this balſam could not heal; as 

indeed we know, at this day, there are many wounds 

which, though curable by internal medicines, will re- 

ſiſt the moſt powerful external applications. | 
Concerning the ſurgery practiſed among the Egyp- 


Hiſtory. 


tians, Jews, and Afiatic nations, we know little or 


nothing. The Greeks were thoſe from whom the art 
deſcended to us, though they confeſſedly received it 
Ot the fur. from the eaſtern nations. The firft Greek ſurgeons on 
gery of the cecord are Æſculapius, and his ſons Podalirius and 
ancient Machaon. ÆEſculapius flouriſhed about 50 years be- 
Greeks, fore the Trojan war; and his two ſons diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves in that war both by their valour and {kill 
in curing wounds. This indeed is the whole of the 
medical {kill attributed to them by Homer; for in the 
Plague which broke out in the Grecian camp, he does 
not mention their being at all conſulted. Nay, what 
is (till more ſtrange, though he ſometimes mentions 
his heroes having their bones broke, he never takes 
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ted into the univerſities, (notwithſtanding that their 


by Diomed. The methods which theſe two famous 


directions of the ſurgeons. 


ferent bones, with ſeveral machines to increaſe the 


S UU R 
ſhaving; neither by himſelf, nor any other for his gag 


By the ſame ſtatute, ſurgeons are obliged to have 
ſigns at their doors. Fr 2 


"The French chirurgeons being refuſed to be admit. 


art makes a branch of medicine,) on pretence of its 
bordering a little on butchery or cruelty, affociated 
themſelves into a brotherhood, under the protection of 
S. Coſmus and S. Damian: on which account, accord. 
ing to the laws of their inſtitution, they are obliged 
to dreſs and look to wounds gratis the firſt Monday 
of each month. + | ENT 
They diſtinguiſh between a chirurgeon of the long 
robe, and a barber-chirurgeon. The firſt has ſtudied 
phyſic, and is allowed to wear a gown. The fkill of 
the other, beſides what relates to the management of 
the beard, is ſuppoſed to be. coofined to the more 
ſimple and eaſy operations in chirurgery; as bleeding, 
tooth-drawing, & c. f | 
They were formerly diſtinguiſhed by badges: thoſe 
of the long gown bore a caſe of inſtruments; the bar- 
ber, a baſon. 5 | | $3 


from internal cauſes, with the method of performi | 
all mannual operations which may be neceſſary in 
ſuch caſes. 


notice of their being reduced or cured by any other Hiſt, 
than ſupernatural means; as in the caſe of Enecag, 
whoſe thigh-bone was broken by a ſtone caſt at him 


ſurgeons uſed in curing the wounds of their fellow- 
ſoldiers ſeems to have been the extracting or cutting 
out the dart which inflied it, and applying emollient 
fomentations or ſtypties, when neceſſary, to the wound: 
and to theſe they undoubtedly attributed much more 
virtue than they could poſlibly poſſeſs; as appears 
from the following lines, where Homer deſcribes 
Eurypylus as wounded and under the hands of Pa- 
troclus, who would certainly practiſe according to the 


Patroclus cut the forky ſteel away; | 
Then in his hands a bitter root he bruis'd, „ 
The wound he waſh'd, the ſtyptic juice infus'd. 
The clofing fleſh that inſtant ceas'd to glow; 
The wound to torture, and the blood to flow, 


Till the days of Hippocrates we know very little ofs 
what was the practice of the Greek ſurgeons. From an in be 
him, however, we learn, chat the practice of blood- ine 
letting, cupping, and ſearification, was know to them; — 
alſo the uſe of warm and emollient fomentations, iſſues 
made with hot irons, peſſaries, injections, fumigations, 
&c. Hippocrates alſo gives directions with regard 
to fractures, luxations, ulcers, fiſtulas, He directs 
the extenſion, reduction, bandages, and ſplints, pro- 
per to be uſed in fractures and luxations of dit- 


extenſion when neceſſary. He dirc&s the lazit) 
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art I. V 
ca and tightneſs of the bandages ; the intervals for un- 
looſing and binding them on again; the poſition and 
repoſe of the fractured member, the regimen and diet; 
and he mentions the time when acallusis uſually formed. 
He treats alſo of fraQures of the ſkull, and the me- 
thod of applying the trepan. In his treatment of 
ulcers, he ſpeaks of reducing fungous fleſh: by. means 
of eſcharotics, ſome of which are alum, nitre, verdi- 

4 greaſe, quicklime, &c. 

Surgery be- In the time of Ptolemy Philopater of Egypt, me- 

ones 2 Jicine, all the branches of which had hitherto been 

—_ practiſed by the ſame perſon, was now divided into 
en three, viz. the dietetic, pharmaceutic, and ſurgical; 
from which time to the preſent, ſurgery has continued 
to be reckoned a diſtin profeſſion from medicine, 
| though very improperly, in the opinion of the beſt 

; authors. | 5 : 
Archaga=@" Surgery appears not to have exiſted in Rome, not- 
hus the firſt yithſtanding the warlike genius of the people, for 
_— more than 500 years. Archagathus, a Greek, was 


led the the firſt profeſſor of that art in the city; and ſo fre- 


ty, quently employed the knife, hot irons, and other 


cruel methods of cure, that he was branded with the 
opprobrious title of hangman, and expelled the city, 
where no phy fician or ſurgeon of eminence again made. 
his appearance for 180 years. At this time Aſcle- 
piades undertook the profeſſion of medicine ; but 
ſeems to have dealt little in furgery. Neither have we 
any thing of importance on that ſubject till the time 
6 of Celſus, who flouriſhed during the reigns of Auguſtus 
late of and Tiberius. In his ſurgery, all the improvements 
luce of from Hippocrates to his own days are colleQed; the 
ſus, moſt minute and trifling diſeaſes are not omitted. 
An eminent ſurgeon, of the moderns, emphathically 
exhorts every perſon in that profeſſion ** to keep 
Celſus in his hands by day and by night.” He de- 
ſcribes the figns of a fractured ſkull, the method of 


by an incifion in the form of the latter X, and after- 
wards of cutting away the angles, and of applying the 
trepan, with the ſigns of danger and of recovery. He 
obſerved, that ſometimes, though very rarely, a fatal 
concuſſion of the brain might happen, the blood- 
veſſels within the ſkull being burſt, yet the bone re- 
maining entire. After the opperation of the trepan, 
ſponges and cloths wet in vinegar, and ſeveral other 
applications, were made to the head; and, throughout, 
ſevere abſtinence was enjoined. In violent fractures 
of the ribs, he ordered veneſeQion ; low diet; to 
avoid paſſions of mind, loud ſpeaking, motion, and 
every thing that might excite coughing or ſneezing ; 
cloths wet in wine, roſes and oil, and other applica- 
tions, were laid over the fracture. The cure of frac- 
tures, in the upper and lower extremities, he ſaid 
vere nearly alike; that fractures differ in degree of 
violence and danger, in being fimple or compound, 
that is, with or without a wound of the fleſh, and in 
being near to the joint. He direQs the extenfion of 
the member by aſſiſtants; the reduction, by the ſur- 
geon's hands, of the fractured bones into their natural 
lituation and to bind the fractured part with band- 
28es of different lengths, previouſly dipped in wine 
__ oil: on the third day freſh bandages are to be ap- 
plied, and the fractured member fomented with warm 
vapour, eſpecially during the inflammation. Splints, 


examining for the fracture, of laying the ſkull bare 
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if neceſſary, are to be applied, to retain the bones in a Hiſtory. 


fixed poſition. The fractured arm is to be ſuſpended 


in a broad fling hung round the neck: the fractured 
leg is to be incloſed in a kind of caſe, reaching above 
the ham, and accommodated likewiſe with a ſupport to 
the foot, and with ſtraps at the ſide, to keep the leg 
ſteady : in the fractured thigh-bone, the caſe is to 
extend from the top of the hip to the foot. He de- 
ſcribes the method of treating compound fraQures, 
and of removing ſmall fragments of ſplinters of bones; 
and the manner of extracting darts. Ia luxations of 


the ſhoulder, he mentions ſeveral methods of giving 


force to the extenſion, and of replacing the diſlocated 
bone. One method fimilar to Hippocrates was, to 
ſuſpend the patient by the arm; the fore-part of the 
ſhoulder, at the ſame time, reſting upon the top of a 
door, or any other ſuch firm fulcrum. Another me- 
thod was to lay the patient ſupine, ſome aſſiſtants re- 
taining the body in a fixed poſition, and others ex- 
tending the arm in the contrary direction; the ſurgeon, 
in the mean time, attempting, by his hands, forcibly. 
to reduce the bone into its former place. 

If a large inflammation was expected to enſue after 
a wound, it was ſuffered to bleed for ſome time, and 
blood was drawn from the arm. To wounds accom- 
panied with confiderable hzmorrhage, he applied a 
you: wet in __ and conſtant preſſure : if 
neceſfary, for the violence of the hzmorrhage, liga- 
tures were made round the veſſels, and ſometimes the 
bleeding orifice was ſeared. up with the point of a hot 


iron. On the third day freſh dreſſings were applied. 


In conſiderable contuſions, with a ſmall wound of the 
fleſh, if neither nerves nor blood - veſſel prevented, the 
wound was to be enlarged. Abſtinence and low diet, 
in all ſuch accidents, was preſcribed; cloths wet with 
vinegar, and feveral other applications, were directed 
to the inflamed part. He obſerves, that freſh wounds 
may be healed without compound applications : Hip- 
pocrates uſed a piece of dry ſponge, and condemned 
greaſy ingredients. In external gangrene, Celſus cut. 
into the ſound fleſh; and when the diſeaſe, in ſpite of 
every effort, ſpread, he, adviſed extirpation of the 
member. After cutting to the bone, the fleſh was 
then ſeparated from it, and drawn back, in order to 
ſave as much fleſh as poſſible to cover the extremity of 
of the bone. Celſus, though extremely diffuſe in the 
deſcription of ſurgical diſeaſes, and of various remedies 
and external applications, yet is nearly ſilent on the 
method and proceſs of extirpating members; from 
which, comparing his treatiſe with the modern ſyſteme, 
we might infer, that the operation was then ſeldomer 
practiſed than at preſent, He deſcribes the ſymptoms 
of that dangerons inflammation the carbuncle, and 
directed immediately to burn or to corrode the gan- 
grened part. To promote the ſuppuration of abſceſſes, 
he ordered poultices of barley-meal, or of marſh- 
mallows, or the ſeeds of linſeed and fenugreek. He. 
alſo mentions the compoſitions of ſeveral repellent ca- 
taplaſms. In that ſuperficial inflammation called the 
ery/ipelas, he applied ceruſs, mixed with the juice of: 
ſolanum.or nightſhade. Sal ammoniac was ſometimes. 
mixed with his plaſters. | 

He is very minute in deſcribing diſeaſes of the eyes, 
ears, and teeth, and in preſcribing a multitude of re- 
medies. and applications. In inflammation of the 2 55 
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Hiſtory. the enjoined abſtinence and low diet, reſt, and a dark 


room: if the inflammation was violent, with great 
pain, he ordered veneſection and a purgative; a ſmall 
poultice of fine flower, ſaffron, and the white of an 
egg, to be laid to the forehead to ſuppreſs the flow of 
pituita ; the ſoft infide of warm white bread dipped in 
wine, to be laid to the eye; poppy and roſes were 
alſo added to his collyriums, and various ingredients 
too tedious to enumerate. Ia chronic watery defſu- 
xions of the eyes, he applied aſtringents, cupped the 
temples, and burnt the veins over the temple and fore- 
head. He couched cataracts by depreſſing the cry- 
ſtalline lens to the bottom of the orbit. Teeth, looſen- 
ed by any accident, he directs, after the example of 
Hippocrates, to be faſtened with a gold thread to 
thoſe adjoining on each fide, Previous to drawing a 
tooth, he ordered the gum to be cut round its neck; 


and if the tooth was hollow, it was to be filled with 


lead before extraction, to prevent its breaking by the 
forceps. He deſeribes not only the inſlammation, but 
likewiſe the elongation, of the uvula : he alſo deſcribes 

the polypus, and ſome other diſeaſes affecting the noſe. 
He deſcribes ſeveral ſpecies of herniz or ruptures, 
and alſo the hydrocele or dropſy of the ſcrotum, and 
the manual aſſiſtance required in 'thoſe complaints. 
After the return of the inteſtines into the abdomen, 
a firm compreſs was applied to that part of the groin 
- through which they protruded, and was ſecured by a 


| bandage round the loins. In ſome caſes, after the re- 


turn of inteſtinal ruptures, he diminiſhed the quantity 
of looſe ſkin, and formed a cicatrix, ſo as to contrat 
over the part, to render it more rigid and capable of 
reſiſting. He deſcribes various diſeaſes of the genital 
parts, a difficulty of urine, and the manner of draw- 
ing off the water by a catheter; the ſigns of ſtone in 
the bladder, and the method of ſounding or feeling 
for that tone. Lithotomy was at that time performed 
by introducing two fingers into the anus; the ſtone 
was then preſſed forward to the perinæum, and a cut 
made into the bladder; and by a crooked inſtrument, 


made in a particular form, the ſtone was extracted. 


He deſcribes the manner of performing this operation 
on both the ſexes, of treating the patient, and the 
ſigns of recovery and of danger. Hippocrates had 
even ventured to cut into the kidney, either to give 
diſcharge to abſceſſes or to extract ſtones, | 
Celſus directed various corroſive applications and in- 
jections to fiſtulas'; and, in the laſt extremity, opened 
them to the bottom with a knife, cutting upon a 
grooved inſtrument or conductor. In old callous ul- 


cers, he made a new wound, by either cutting away 


the hard edges, or corroding them with verdigreaſe, 
quick-lime, alum, nitre, and with ſome vegetable ef- 
charotics. He mentions the ſymptoms of caries in the 
bone; directs the bone to be laid bare, and to be pier- 
ced with ſeveral holes, or with the trepan, or to be 
burnt or raſped, in order to promote an exfoliation of 
the corrupted part; afterwards to apply nitre and ſe- 
veral other ingredients, One of his applications to a 
cancer was auripigmentum or arſenic. He direQs the 
manner of tapping the abdomen in the afcites, and of 
drawing blood by the lancet and cupping-glaſſes. His 
cupping-glaſſes ſeem not to have been ſo convenient as 
the modern: they were made either of braſs or horn, 
and were unprovided with a pump. He cured vari- 
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In the year 500 flouriſhed Actius, in whoſe works of 2 


cole veins. by uſtios or by inciſion, He gives l | 
rections for extracting the dead fœtus from the womb — 
in whatever poſition it ſhould preſent ; and, af. 
ter delivery, applied to the private parts ſoft cloths 
wet in an infuſion of vinegar and roſes. In Celſug'g 
works there is a great redundance and ſuperfluity of 
plaſters, ointments, eſcharotics, collyriums, of ſuppu- 
rating and diſcutient cataplaſms, and external applica. 
tions of every kind, both ſimple and compound: per- 
haps, amongſt the multitude, there are a few ufeful 
remedies now laid aſide and neglected. 
The laſt writer of conſequence who flouriſhed. at gur 2 

Rome was Galen, phyſician to the emperor Marcus bes 
Aurelius. His works are for the moſt part purely me. 
dicinal; however, he wrote alſo on ſurgery, and made 
Commentaries on the Surgery of Hippocrates He 
opened the jugular veins, and performed arteriotomy 
at the temples ; directed leeches, ſcarification, and 
cupping-glaſles, to draw blood. He alſo deſcribed 
with accuracy the different ſpecies of herniæ or rup- 
tures, 13 | | | 


we meet with many obſervations omitted by Celſus and and Ply 
Galen, particularly on the ſurgical operations, the Eginc 
diſeaſes of women, the cauſes of difficult labours, and 


modes of delivery, He alſo takes notice of the dra - 
cunculus, or worm under the ſkin, a diſeaſe at preſent in 
common in Africa. Aetius, however, is greatly ex- 0 Eu- 


celled by Paulus Egineta, who flouriſhed in 640; and pe, 
whoſe treatiſe on ſurgery is ſuperior to that of Celſus 
or all the other ancients. He direQs how to extract 
darts; to perform the operation ſometimes required in 
dangerous ruptures or herniæ, where the inteſtines 
cannot by any other means be returned back; he di» 
res alſo to tie up punctured arteries in the operation 


for the aneuriſm. Galen, Paulus, and all the ancients, 8 
ſpeak only of one ſpecies of aneuriſm, and define it to N 
be “ a tumour ariſing from arterial blood, extravaſated _ nereal 
from a ruptured artery.” The aneuriſm from a dila- leaſe, 


tation of the artery is a diſcovery of the moderns. In 
violent inflammations of the throat, where immediate 
danger of ſuffocation was threatened, Paulus perform- 
ed the operation of bronchotomy. In obſtinate de- 
fluxions upon the eyes, he opened the jugular veins. 
He deſcribes the manner of opening the arteries be- 
hind the ears in chronic pains of the head. He wrote 
alſo upon obſtetrics, on difficult labours, and other fe- 
male diſeaſes. Fabricius ab Aquapendente, a celebra- 
ted ſurgeon of the 16th century, has followed Celſus 
and Paulus as text- books. | | | 
From the time of Paulus Epineta to the year 900, 
no writer of any conſequence, either- on medicine or 9 
ſurgery, appeared. At this time the Arabian phyſi- Ibe u 
cians Rhazes and Avicenna revived in the Eaſt the me- = 5 
dical art, which as well as others was almoſt all entirely ;;1ias 
extinguiſhed in the Weſt. Avicenna's Canon Mediciuł, 
or General Syſtem of Medicine and Surgery, was for 
many ages celebrated through all the ſchools of phy. 
ſic. It was principally compiled from the writings of 
Galen and Rhazes. The latter had correctly deſeri- 
bed the ſpina ventoſa, accompanied with an enlarge: 
ment of the bone, caries, and acute pain. In difficult 
labours he recommends the billet to aſſiſt in the extrac- 
tion of the ſœtus; and for the ſame purpoſe Avicenna 


recommends the forceps. He deſcribes the compaſt- 
5 | | | | (10 
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tion of ſeveral coſmetics to poliſh the ſkin and make 
the hair grow or fall off. | 


Notwithſtanding this, however, it was not till the 


9 
he time of Albucaſis, who flouriſhed in the year, F. 
1 A- 


in re- (yroery came into repute among the Arabians. 
be el n of their groſs ipnorance, and that the 
e Ar manual operations were performed by the phyficians 
ſervants. Albucaſis enumerates a tremendous lift of 
. operations, ſufficient to fill us with horror. The hot 
iron and cauteries were favourite remedies of the Ara- 
bians; and, in inveterate pains, they repoſed, like the 
Egyptians and eaſtern Afiatics, great confidence in 
burning the part. He deſcribes accurately the man- 
ner of tapping in the aſcites ; mentions ſeveral kinds 
of inſtruments for drawing blood; and has left a more 
ample and correct delineation of ſurgical inſtruments 
| than any of the ancients. He gives various obſtetrical 
directions for extracting the foetus in caſes of difficult 

labours. He mentions the bronchocele, or prominent 


quent among the female ſex. We are alſo informed 
by this writer, that the delicacy of the Arabian wo- 
men did not permit male ſurgeons to perform litho- 
tomy on females; but, when neceſſary, it was execu- 
% ted by one of their own ſex. | | 

off in- From the 11th century to the middle of the 14th, the 
«duced hiſtory of ſurgery affords nothing remarkable except 
0 Ev" the importation of that nauſeous diſeaſe the leproſy into 
Europe, St Lewis king of France had caught the le- 
proſy in the Cruſades; and in order to a cure, was 
preſcribed the blood of young children, as a potion, 
by the Jewiſh phyſicians. It does not appear that ei- 
ther external or internal remedies were of any avail in 
curing it, or indeed thought to be ſo ; but, by taking 
ir Proper precautions to ſeparate. the infected from the 


op merica introduced a new and more terrible diſeaſe than 
gin appeared in loathſome ulcers affecting the genitals, 
and by degrees the palate and uvula. Swellings and bu- 
boes aroſe in the groin: in its more advanced ſtages, ex- 
eruciating pains were felt inthe bones, eſpecially at night; 
ſcabs and ſmall running ſores covered the ſkin ; nodes 
or protuberances appeared in the forehead; the bones 
became at length carious, enlarged, and rotten: many, 
after lingering for months under ſuch wretched cala- 
mities, others, for à year or mote, loſt their. palate, 
noſe, eyes, lips, teeth, genitals z and, before death, 
preſented a cadaverous ſpectaele of deformity and cor- 
ruption. Even at this day, when the diſeaſe has be- 
come much milder, venereal ulcers will ſometimes ap- 
pear with ſuch inveteracy as to give no ſmall trouble 
to the ſurgeon who attempts to remove them. RY 
Soon after this the ſcurvy, with all its train of dire- 


cles, and rotten gum3, made its appearance. The 
tate of medical knowledge did not, in thoſe ages, ad- 
mit of a certain and eaſy cure eitber for the venereal 
diſeaſe or ſcurvy, nor was the true cure of the latter 
| known till within theſe few years. 

eo , At the beginning of the 16th century ſurgery was 
ger in held in contempt in this iſland, and was praQiiſed in- 
- in diſeriminately by barbers, farriers, and ſow-gelders : 
neh the barbers and ſurgeons company continued for 200 


years after to be incorporated, both in London and 
a dee 


J 


tumour on the neck, which, he tells us, was moſt fre- 


nolue- found, it gradually diſappeared. The diſcovery of A- 


ſeaſe, the leproſy, namely, the venereal; which at its ori- 


ful, and for a long time incurable, ulcers, rigid muſ- 
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Paris. In Holland and ſome parts of Germany, even _ 
at this day, barbers exerciſe the razor and lancet al. 
ternately. The ſurgeons company in London, how- 
ever, have now diſengaged themſelves from that diſho- 
nourable connection: they are now likewiſe authoriſed 
to examine and to grant certificates to young ſurgeons, 
which qualify them to purchaſe or to be appointed to : 
a medical commiſſion in the army or navy. Even yet, Too Frey 
however, the diſtinction between phyſicians and ſur- diſtinction 
geons is by far too great, and their reciprocal igno- betucen 
rance of theſe different branches of the ſame ſcience aeg 
"Ts | phy (t- 
frequently embarraſſes both phyſician and ſurgeon, cians. 
often to the great danger of the patient, as will ap- 
pear in the ſequel of this article. 
Surgery, in the ſtrict limitation of the word *, is * Black's 
principally confined to wounds, fractures, luxations, Hic, 
tumoars, ulcers, and to the different manual opera- 3 
tions, inſtruments, and bandages, Theſe are the 
themes of general ſyſtems of ſurgery. On this ſci- 
ence and art, amongſt the ancient ſurviving writers, 
Hippocrates, Celſus, Galen, P. Ægineta, and Albu- 
caſis, alone poſſeſs any intrinſic excellence. | 
It is within the laſt three centuries that we have 
any original improvement in ſurgery, from the æra of 


2 


the Arabians; nor do we know of any eminent Britiſh 


ſurgical writers until within the laſt 130 years. In 
Germany,” ſays Heiſter, © all the different ſurgical 
operations, at the beginning even of the 18th cen- 
tury, were leſt to empirics; the reſt were contented 


to cure a wound, open a vein or an abſceſs, return a 


fractured or luxated bone; but they ſeldom or never 
ventured to perform any of the difficult operations : he 
alſo ſpeaks of their groſs ignorance of the Latin lan- 
guage,” | | IS 
The firſt ſurgical work of the 16th century, entitled Writers on 
to any pre-eminence or criticiſm, is that of J. Carpus; gory in 
bat in the effulgence of later writers his light is ſcarce rang 
perceptible. F. ab Aquapendente, an Italian, pub- 92 
liſhed a ſyſtem of Surgery, containing a deſcription of 
the various diſeaſes, accidents, and operations. Boer- 
haave pays this author the following compliment: 
Ille ſuperavit omnes, et nemo illi hanc diſputat gloriam 
omnibus potius quam hocce carere poſſumus. About the 
ſame period, A. Parey, a Frenchman, made ſeveral im- 
portant additions to ſurgery, particularly in his collec- 
tion of caſes of wounds, fractures, and other accidents 
which occur during war. The ancients, who were 
ignorant of powder and fire-arms, are defective in this 
part of military ſurgery, Parey pretends to have ſirſt 
invented the method of tying, with a needle and ſtrong 
filk-thread waxed, the extremities of large arteries, 
after the amputation of a member. The ligature of 
the blood veſſels is, however, merely a revival of the 
ancient practice, which had fallen into diſuſe: through- 
out the dark ages, the hot iron, cauteries, and ſtrong 
aſtringents, were ſubſtituted in its place. B. Maggius 
and L. Botallus wrote on the cure of gunſhot wounds. 
J. A. Cruce wrote a ſyitem of ſurgery. 16 
In the 17th century, ſurgery was enriched with fe- In the 14th 
veral ſyſtems, and with detached or miſcellaneous ob- and 15th 
ſervations. The principal authors are, M. A. Severi- ceuturies. 
nus, V. Vidius, K. Wiſeman, Le Clerc, J. Scultetus, 
J. Mangetus, C. Magatus, Spigellius, F. Hildanus, 
T. Bartholin, P. de Marchett. | 
The 18th century opens with ſeveral eminent ſurgi- 
| | 418 cal 


I Hiſtory. cal writers and improvements. In the operation of 
1 17  lithotomy, as deſcribed by Celſus, the rectum or lower 
Improve- gut, and often the ſeminal ducts, were wounded, fi- 
1 ments in ſtulas enſued, or the power of generation was annihi- 
| thotomy. hjjated. The moderas therefore invented three me- 
thod«s different from that of Celſus. One method, and 

the earlieſt, was to introduce a catheter into the vure- 

thra and bladder, and upon that to make a direQ in- 

ciſion through the urethra into the bladder. J. de 
Romanis, an -Italian, in. the 16th century, was the 

original inventor of this operation, a deſcription of 

which was publiſhed by his pupil Marianus. Another 

I method, much later invented, was to diſtend the blad- 
ul der as large as poſſible with urine, and when thus en 
1 | | larged and elevated, to open into it through the ab- 
| | dominal muſcles, immediately above the os pubis. 
| || "Theſe were called the hig) and hau operations ; Cel- 
If ſus's, the apparatus minor. A French prieſt called 
$i Frere Jacques introduced another improvement, ſome- 
| what different from the modern low operation, or ap- 
paratus major. Jacques's inciſion was directed ob- 


— 
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much as poſſible to open any conſiderable extent of the 


rious experiments in lithotomy. Jacques was a bold 
raſh. man, and ignorant of anatomy; of 60, cut by 
him for the ſtone, 25 died.ſoon after; others ſurvived, 
but under an incontinence of urine and fiſtulas, and 
only 13 were perfectly cured. The prieſt's operation and 
ſucceſs is deſcribed by J. Merey. A grooved. catheter 
was afterwards invented to conduct the incilion-knite ; 
other ſurgeon added the cutting-gorget ; and, with 
theſe improvements, Jacques's lateral operation is now 
It conſidered as one of the moſt ſafe and ſucceſsful. 
Ui Douglas, Cheſelden, and afterwards: Le Dran, took 
| . uncommon pains to explain and to improve this opera- 
| tion. J. Denys alſo wrote well on the ſtone and li- 
1 i} thotomy. 3 
| Inventions J. Petit of Paris wrote on diſeaſes of the bones, 
of M. Petit. fractures, diſlocations, and caries. Boerhaave ſays, 
Tractatus hic nunguam ſibi parem babuit. Petit in- 


or relaxed at pleaſure, and, in the hurry of battles, is 
extremely uſeful to compreſs the large arteries, and to 
ſtop the hæmorrbage. Tourniquets were not uſed un- 
til towards the end of the 17th century. The ancients, 
previous to amputation, only made a tight ligature 
round the member, or attempted to graſp and com- 
preſs the arteries with the hand and fingers: from 
theſe defects, amongſt them, the amputation of any 
large member was thought tremendous, and was too 
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upon old oak-trees, has been extolled as a powerful 

ſtyptic in hzmorrhagies from large veſſels. ; 
Dif. A complete deſcription of the different ſurgical ac- 
| ſyſtems of cidents and diſeaſes, and of the principal ſurgical ope- 
Th ſurgery. rations, as exccuted from the beginning of the 18th 
| century to the preſent time, with deſcriptions and 
plates of the inſtruments and bandages, will be ſeen in 
thoſe celebrated writers, French, German, and Engliſh, 
P. Dionis and De la Faye, J. Garengeot, H. F. le 
Dran, L. Heiſter, and 8. Sharp. Heiſter's Syſtem 
conſiſts of two quarto volumes, and is prefaced with a 
large catalogue of writers. To Sharp's Compendium 
of the ſurgical operations is added a volume called 4 
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liquely and to one fide of the urethra, avoiding as 


urinary canal. Inconveniences {till attended theſe, va- 


genita, or inguinal rupture of infants, was obſcure 


vented the ſcrewed tourniquet, which can be braced. 


treatiſes, one in French, the other in Engliſh, writ- 


frequently fatal. Of late years, the agaric, growing 


Þ 
Critical Inquiry into the Modern Practice of Surgery, 2 


To theſe may be added, Saviard's Surgical Obſerra. 
vations, J. Z. Platner's Surgical Inſtitutions, On 
gunſhot wounds, and on fractures, Ranby and Brom. 
feld merit peruſal. Splints of a new conſtruction, to 
retain fractured bones in a ſteady poſition until a cal. 
lus is formed, were invented by Sharp, and improved 
by Pott. Gouch, with meritorious ingenuity, has in. 


Part 
Rory. 


3 


vented and publiſhed a deſcription. of ſeveral machines, cories 
to ſecure fractured bones in a fixed ſtation. As ſuch rgery Al 
accidents occur ſo frequently in life, and above all dy. nes 


C 5 - - 0 ö { d 
ring war, every invention of this ſort, and the author, oY 


is entitled to public thanks. There is infinitely more 
{kill and addreſs required to ſave a fractured member, 
than to cut it off. Knives and ſaws are dreadful al. 
ternatives; and we have already an exuberant Rock of 
treatiſes on extirpation. , | 5 | 
Numbers had dragged through a great part of life, Of giz 
and many had died in excruciating agony, from ob. of theur 
ſtructions of the urethra and fiſtulas, the conſequence"? lb 
of venereal gleets, and other cauſes. To remedy ſuch 2 
complaints, we find bougies of different conſtructions 
and materials recommended by the moderns, and de. 
ſcribed with more or leſs accuracy in moſt of the ſur- 
gical ſyſtems. In the preſent century, Daran and 
Goulard have written diſſertations expreſsly upon this 
ſubjet. Goulard's Treatiſe on the Preparations of 
Lead, and its utility in external inflammations, ſprains, 5 
contuſions, and a variety of complaints, is alſo well wg 
entitled to peruſal. : 2 „ 28 
Ia preventing the protruſion of inguinal ruptures, Ofron 
the modern ſteel-bandages called fruſſes are more effec- | 
tual than the ancient. The nature of the hernia con- 


before the publications of Haller, Hunter, and Pott. 
Lhe laſt author has written excellent treatiſes on rup- 
tures, and on the hydrocyle. 1 

On diſeaſes of the eyes, and ſurgical operations on Diſcs BN 25 
thoſe organs, the moſt celebrated treatiſes are written the ee. ie mol 
by Maitre Jean, C. St Yves, D. Mauchard, and Tay: 


yourah! 


. N ognoſis 
lor. Daviel, a modern French ſurgeon, rejected ibe e. 
operation of depreſſing the cryſtalline lens with a needle s to b 
to the bottom of the orbit, in couching of cataracts; * 


be made an inciſion through the external coat of the 
eye, and extracted this humour entire. In the former 


mode, the lens frequently aſcended, and again inter- 27 
rupted the rays of light. | ances 
£ A | P q berate 
On the teeth, their diſeaſes, the dentiſt operations, of e ads! 


and the dentition of infants, we have two excellent Wo heale 


ten by P. Fauchard and by J. Hunter. We do not meet 
amongſt the ancients with any mention of artificial 
teeth. Hippocrates and Celſus only direct the imme- 
diate reinftating into their ſockets ſound teeth ſuddenly 
looſened from the jaw. With us, artificial teeth are 
commonly made from the hard tuſk of a ſea- horſe. 
Another modern invention, in which, unfortunately, 
the advantages and diſadvantages are balanced, is that 
of tranſplanting ſound teeth of fimilar ſhape and ſize 
from one head, and fixing them inſtantancouſly into 
the freſh ſockets of another perſon's jaws ; there they 
are tied to the neighbouring teeth by a waxed ilk 
thread, and in a few weeks are firmly graſped and {e- 
cured by the gums. | 

Through the writings of almoſt all the eminent ana- 
as | ccomills, 


5 | 
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"nh tomiſts, there are a variety of miſcellaneous ſurgical cients in the knowledge of anatomy, and the ſuperio- Hiſtory. | 
| obſervations. To recapitulate their names in detail rity likewiſe in the conſtruction and workmanſhip of TT I 
would be ſuperfluous. *' | their jaſtruments, neceſſarily render all their opera- I 


The great fuperiority of the moderns above the an- tions much more ſafe and proſperous. 


"ol of FN the extenſive fignification in which we have taken 


very and the word ſurgery, it is plain that the theory muſt 
dicin® include the greateſt part, if not the whole, of the theo- 
put fy of medicine. Fevers, for inſtance, may terminate 
by a critical ſwelling; and the ſurgeon who ſhould 
ignorantly attempt to diſcuſs a tumor of this kind, 
night do mach miſchief. Ulcers' may ariſe from 
various internal cauſes ; and the perſon who ſhould 
attempt to cure them by external applications alone 
* would certainly fail. In like manner, the treatment 
* of a ſimple wound becomes exceedingly different, 
and according to the conſtitution and habit of body in 
I the perſon who is wounded : from all which it is plain, 
that there is no theory which will in all cafes anſwer ; 
but that the ſurgeon mult be well acquainted with the 
other branches of medicine, or he cannot practiſe with 
any kind of certainty or ſucceſs. We ſhall begin, how- 
ever, with thoſe caſes where the cure is molt eaſy. 


SECT. I. Of Simple Mounds. 


The firſt thing to be conſidered in the inſpection of 
a wound is, whether it is likely to prove mortal or 
not. This knowledge can only be had from anatomy, 
by which the ſurgeon will be able to determine what 
parts are injured; and, from the offices which theſe parts 
are calculated to perform, whether the human frame 


eaſy for the moſt expert anatomiſt always to progno- 
ſticate the event with certainty z only this rule he 
46 ought always to lay down to himſelf, to draw the 


e moſt molt favourable prognofis the caſe will bear, or even 


vourable more than the rules of his art will allow. This is par- 


* ticularly incumbent on him in ſea-engagements, where 


„to be the ſentence of death is executed as ſoon as pronoun- 


an. Ced, and the miſerable patient is thrown alive into the 
ſea upon the ſurgeon's declaring his wound to be mor- 
tal. There are, beſides, inſtances on record where 
wounds have healed which the moſt ſkilful ſurgeons 


_ was ſhot quite through the body by a, muſket-ball, 
beck. which penctrated the ſubſtance of the lungs; yet be 
* * recovered, though not without great difficulty. Mr 
Forſter informs us that Tupia, a native of the iſland 


of O-'Taheitee, had been run through the body by one 


and yet this wound was healed. He informs us allo, 
that in others of that country he had obſerved the 
marks of ſuch deſperate wounds, that he could not 
imagine how life could have ſubſiſted under them. In 
general, however, thoſe wounds are juitly deemed 
mortal, pong 

1. That penetrate the cavities of the heart, and all 
thoſe wounds of the viſcera where the large blood- 
velicls are opened; ſach are large wounds of the 


ſentery, pancreas, uterus, aorta ; of the iliac, celiac, 
renal, meſenteric, and carotid arteries, (eſpecially if 


can ſubſiſt under ſuch injuries. It is not, however, 


27 
ſtances of have deemed mortal. In the war before laſt; an officer 


of the ſpears headed with the bone of the ſting- ray; 


lungs, liver, ipleen, kidneys, ftomach, inteſtines, me- 


they are wounded near their origin), of the ſubclavian 
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alſo or vertebral, of the vena cava, the iliac vein, in- 
ternal jugular, vertebral, renal, or meſenteric veins ; 
of the vena porta, and of other large veins that lie 
deep in the body; becauſe their ſituation will not ad- 
mit of proper applications to reſtrain the flux of blood. 
. Thofe wounds are no leſs mortal than the for- 
mer which obftruQ or entirely cut off the paſſage of 
the animal-ſpirits through the body. Such are wounds 
of the cerebellum, medulla oblongata, and ſome vio- 
lent ſtrokes of the brain itſelf; though the cortical 
ſubſtance of the brain may be much injured, and yet 
the patient recover. There 1s reaſon to apprehend 


very great danger when the ſmall veins or arteries. 


which are contained in the cranium are injured: for 
the blood flowing from them into the internal ſinuſcs 
of the brain, either produces too great a preſſure upon 
thoſe very tender parts of the brain, and fo obſtructs 
the courſe of the blood and ſpirits; or, being cor- 
rupted, putrifies the brain itſelf, if it cannot be eva- 
cuated by the aſſiſtance of the trepan ; which is the 
caſe when this accident happens at the lower part of 
the cranium, or in the ſinuſes of the brain. Nor is 
there leſs danger where the nerves which tend to the 
heart are wounded, or entirely divided; for, after this, 
it is impoſſible for the heart to continue its motion. 
3. To this claſs alſo are to be refered all wounds 
that entirely deprive the animal of the faculty of 
breathing. Therefore there is great danger where 
the aſpera arteria is completely divided; for, where it 
is only divided in part, it may be healed again by the 
aſſiſtance of an expert ſurgeon. To this place alſo be- 
long violent ſhocks of the bronchia, mediaſtioum, and 
diaphragm, eſpecially the tendinous parts of it. 
4. Thoſe wounds alſo which interrupt the courſe of 
the chyle to the heart are no leſs incurable than the 
the former; ſuch are wounds of the ſtomach, inteſtines, 
receptacle of the chyle, thoracic duct, and larger Jac- 
teals; to which we may add wounds of the œſopha- 
gus, if they are large; though death is not fo ſudden 
an attendant upon theſe wounds, but for want of 
nouriſhment they are greatly weakened by degrees, 
and die conſumptive. | 

5. Wounds which are inflicted upon membranous 
parts that are ſituated in the abdomen, and contain 
ſome ſecreted fluid on the bladders, either for the 
bile or urine, the ſtomach, inteſtines, receptacle of 
the chyle, and lacteal veſſels. The fluids contained 
in theſe parts, when once they are let looſe into the 
cavity of the abdomen, cannot be properly diſcharged, 
and therefore eaſily corrode the internal parts of the 
body; and the membranes that contained them [are 
generally ſo fine, that they will not admit of aggluti- 
nation, eſpecially fince no medicine from without can 
be applied; though ſome few, indeed, have recovered 
after ſlight wounds in theſe parts. | * 

6. We ſhall next proceed to deſcribe thoſe wounds gef 
which prove fatal if neglected and left to nature. By when left to 
theſe are wean thoſe wounds that produce inſtant themfelves. 
55 "5 & - death 
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Theory. death unleſs relieved by preſent affiftance, but are 


curable by a good furgeon called in time; ſuch are 
wounds of the larger external blood - veſſels, which 
might be remedied by ligature, Of this kind are 
wounds of the brachial or crural artery, unleſs they 
are too near the trunk of the body, Wounds in the 
large arteries of the cubit or tibia, of the branches of 
the external carotid and temporal artery, are of this 
kind; to theſe may be added wounds of the jugular 
0e other veins ſituated vpon the external parts of the 
ody. „ | 
7. Wounds are properly ſaid to become mortal by 
accident, where the patient's death is occaſioned either 
by the ill conduct of the patient himſelf, or by the 
ignorance or neglect of his ſurgeon, the wound itſelf 
being deemed curable. Under. this head are to be 
reckoned, 1. Thoſe wounds which the ſurgeon has 
neglected to cleanſe ſufficiently, though he 1 it in 
his power to do it; as when ſome foreign body, 
which might eaſily have been extracted, is left in the 
wound by the careleſfneſs of the ſurgeon, and produces. 
jaflammations, hæmorrhagies, convulſions, and at laſt 


death itſelf. So in wounds of the thorax and abdo- 


men, if the ſurgeon does not uſe his utmoſt. diligence 
to evacuate the grumons blood, it will corrupt there, 
and, by drawing the neighbouring parts into conſent, 
will expoſe the patient to inſtant death. Therefore 
great care muſt be taken that the lips of the wound 
do not cloſe till the blood which is collected in 
the cavity of the body be all evacuated, if poſſible ; 
which may be eaſily perceived by the difficulty of 
breathing, and other bad ſymptoms, being removed: 
but if any of the larger internal veſſels are wounded, 
then all attempts to diſcharge the blood are vain ; for 
the violence of the hæmorrhagy takes off the patient. 
2, Wounds alſo are reckoned mortal by accident 
which are treated or ſearched in too rough a manner 
by the ſurgeon ;. for if wounds be handled roughly that 
are full A parts or large blood - veſſels, there is 
great danger of bringing on hæmorrhagies, convulſion, 
inflammation, gangrene, and death itſelf. The caſe 
alſo is the fame, 3. In external wounds which are 
flight of themſelves, but the patient is loſt by the 


violence of the inflammation which is brought on 


and increaſed by the ſurgeon's injudicious treatment. 
Or, 4. When any one is taken off by the violence of 
the hzmorrhagy from a wound of the hand or foot; 
for in this caſe a ſurgeon might eaſily have ſtopped 
the blood by the application of proper remedies, or 
by ligature. Or, 5. Where the patient is guilty of 
any intemperance in eating or drinking,. of exceſs of 
any paſſion, of expoſing himſelf to the cold air, or of 
uſing any violent exerciſe; for by this means wounds, 
ore eſpecially thoſe of the head, by being liable to 
freſh hæmorrhagies and other dangerous accidents, 
frequently become mortal, notwithſtanding the ſur- 
geon uſes his utmoſt care and ſkill. Under this head 
alſo are to be reckoned, 6. Thoſe wounds of the 
head where the patient is loſt by the vaſt quantity of 
blood which is extravaſated in the cavity of the cra- 


nium, and confined there ; but where he might have 


been relieved, if the trepan had been uſed in time: 
for though. wounds of this kind generally prove incu» 
rable, yet, as there is a poſſibility of ſaving a perſon 


in theſe circumſtances by the uſe of the trepan, this 


and not deemed abſolutely mortal. 


to itſelf the ſkin will cover the muſclar fibres without 


Part I 


may properly be reckoned amongſt the doubtful caſes, men 


In examining wounds, the next eonſideration 1 
whether the parts injured are ſuch as may be ſuppoſeq Of fichy 
to induce dangerous ſymptoms, either immediately edlen 
or in ſome time during the courſe of the cure. In — 
order to proceed here with any degree of certainty dope 
it is neceſſary to be well aequainted with thoſe y. | 
toms which attend injuries of the different parts of 
the body, If the ſkin only and part of the cellular 
ſubſtance is divided, the firſt conſequence is an effuſion 


of blood; the lips of the wound retract, become tu- 3 


wer 0 


mefied, and red and inflamed; leaving a gap of con- 3 wraval; 
ſiderable wideneſs, according to the length and deep. Appears 1 « 
HA 


neſs of the wound. Along with this inflammation, . d 
if a very conſiderable portion of ſkin and cellular ſub. ft ob 3 
ſtance is divided, a flight fever ſeizes the patient; the nau. 
effuſion of blood in the mean time ftops, and the 
wound is partly filled up with a cake of coagulated 
blood. Underneath this cake, the ſmall veſſels pour 
forth a clear liquor, which in a ſhort time becomes 
converted into pus. Below this pus granulations of- g f, 
new fleſh ariſe, the cake of coagulated blood looſens, articles fy 
a new ſkin covers the place where the wound was, 2nd Mi- 
vs, 


and the whole is healed up; only there remains a mark, © 4 


| . ; p 2 Nound 
called a cicatrix or ſcar, ſhowing where the injury had 3 
been received. | | 4 En uur, 
All wounds are accompanied with a conſiderable de- frves, 


gree of pain, eſpecially when the inflammation comes = 


on; and this though the diviſion reaches no farther 
than the ſkin and cellular ſubſtance. But if the mul · ,, *, 
cular fibres are alſo divided, the pain is much greater, of them 
becauſe the ſound part of the muſcle is ſtretched by cles. 
the contraction of the divided part and the action of 
the antagoniſt muſcle, which it is now leſs fitted to bear. 
The wound now alſo gaps much more than where the 
cellular ſubſtance only is divided, inſomuch that if left 


any intervention of cellular ſubſtance, and not only a 
very unſightly cicatris remains, but the. uſe of the 
muſcle is in ſome meaſure loſt.— If the muſcle hap- 
pens to be totally divided, its parts retract to a very 
conſiderable diftance ; and unleſs proper methods be 


taken, the uſe of it is certainly loſt ever afterwards. 14 


If by a wound any confiderable artery happens to Of vw 
be divided, the blood flows out with great velocity, ed ar 
and by ftarts diſtinguiſhing the pulſe of the artery; 
the patient ſoon becomes faint with loſs of blood; 
nor does the hzmorrhagy ſtop until he faints away al- 
together, when the ends of the divided veſſel cloſe by 
their natural contractility; and if as much vis vite 
ſtill remains as is ſufficient to renew the operations 
of life, he recovers after ſome time, and the wound 
heals up as uſual. The part of the artery which is 
below the wound in the m:an time becomes uſeleſs, 
and its ſides collapſe, ſo that all the inferior part of 
the limb would be deprived of the vital fluid, were it 
not that the ſmall branches ſent off from the artery 
above the wounded place become enlarged and ca- 
pable of carrying on the circulation. Nature alſo, 
after a wonderful manner, often produces new veſlels 
from the ſuperior extremity of the divided artery, by . 
which the circulation is carried on as formerly. How. _ 
ever, the conſequences of ſuch a profuſe hemorrhagy a 
may be very dangerous to the patient, by inducing yu 

, EX - 


part II. 


Theory. extreme debility, polypous concretions in the heart 
and large veſſels, or an univerſal dropſy in caſe- the 
patient recovers. This happens eſpecially where the 


* . * 
hd artery is partially divided; becauſe then the veſſel 
I cannot contract in ſuch a manner as to cloſe the orifice: 
| Cat» 


however, if the wound is but ſmall, the blood gets 
into the cellular ſubſtance and inteſtines of the muſcles, 
ſwelling vp the member to an extreme degree, form- 
ing what is called a ſpurious aneuriſm. Thus the 
hæmorrhagy ſoon flops externally; but great miſchiefs 

are apt to flow from the confinement of the extravaſa- 
rok ted blood. This is now found to have the power of 
maſated diſſolving not only the fleſhy parts, but alſo the bones 
di themſelves; and thus not only the uſe of the limb is 
"a entirely loft, but the patient is brought into great 

danger of his life, if proper aſſiſtance be not obtained 
in a ſhort time.—It not unfrequently happens, that 
when a large artery has been wounded or totally 
divided, ſo that the parts which were wont to be ſnp- 
plied with blood by that veſſe] become totally or in 


enſues which cannot be prevented or cured: in ſome 
caſes the limb remains paralytic or inſenſible through 
IM. | | 
vans ok Wounds of the membranes, nerves, or tendons, are 
be mem- attended with the moſt direful ſymptoms. The pe- 
ane, culiar ſymptom indeed which attends a wounded mem- 
blos“ brane is an eryſipelas. This is to a membrane what a 
' ſimple inflammation is to a fleſhy part: and hence the 
danger of an eryſipelas of the face more than of any 
other part of the body; for there is ſuch a connection 
between the external and internal membranes all over 
the body, that an affection of the one ſeldom fails to 
bring on an affection of the other. When a nerve or 
tendon is entirely divided, the pain is but trifling, 
though the confequences are often dangerous. If the 
nerve is large, all the parts to which it is diſtributed 
below the wound 1mmediately loſe the power of mo- 


dr Kirk. ever, does not hold univerſally. 


According to Dr 
. part of the nerves belonging to a particular part are 
divided or tied. If the ſpinal marrow?” ſays he, * is 
divided near to the head, we know the paris below 
loon loſe their action irrecoverably; or if the bundle 
of nerves paſſing aut of the axilla were divided or tied, 
ſenſation in the greateſt part of the arm below would 
probably be loſt. But we all know, that in perform- 
ing the operation for an aneuriſm in the arm, if the 
nerves which accompany the brachial artery are tied, 
a temporary numbneſs is only felt, and ſenſation in 
any degree below the ligature is not Joſt. —I have 
teen the ſuperior cubital nerve torn afunder above the 
clbow, in a gun-ſhot wound, with conſiderable Joſs of 
ſubſtance; and a temporary palſy only was the con- 
ſequence.“ | 
When the tendon belonging to any muſcle is to- 
tally divided, that muſcle immediately exerts its con- 
aal ihm p- tract ile power; the divided epds of the tendon are 
s removed to a conſiderable diſtance; and, unleſs proper 


44 
' wounds 


artehch 


1 hays he alliflance is obtained, the action of the muſele is for 
— bn of ever loſt. But when either nerve or tendon happens 
of th veor to be partially divided, the caſe is much worſe. Tbe 
;uodk n. diſtraction of the parts which remain whole, occaſioa- 


\ * 


great meaſure deprived of it, a mortiſication then 


tion and ſenſation ; nor is it uncommon, in fuch caſes, 
tor them to be ſeized with a gangrene. This, bow- 


ind's op'> Kirkland, it takes place only when all or the greateſt 


8341 
ed by the dirided parts contracting themſelyes, occa - Theory. 
fions the moſt excruciating pain, which frequently ter- | 
minates in convulſions of the worſt kind, particularly 


thoſe moſt fatal ſpaſms termed ?etanus and opi/thotanus, 


which often attend wounds in nervous or tendinous 

parts. SIDES | | 40 
Wounds which penetrate the cavities of the thorax Wounds of 
or abdomen are always exceedingly dangerous, becauſe he thorax 
there is ſcarce a poſſibility of all the viſcera eſcaping 

unhurt. A wound is known to have penetrated the 

cavity of the thorax principally by the diſcharge of 


air from it at each inſpiration of the patient, by an 


extreme difficulty of breathing, coughing up blood, 
& c. Such wounds, however, are not always mortal, 
though very frequently ſo. The lungs, nay even the 
heart itſelf, may be wounded, and yet the patient re- 


41 
cover. Van Swieten relates, that a ſtag was found to Wounds of 


have a cicatrix of a wound formerly inflicted on the mn lungs 
cone of its heart. The ſame author alſo is of opinion, a _ 
that wounds even of the rigl ventricle are not abſo- mortal. , 
lutely mortal, as the force of contraction in this ven- 

tricle is not very great: however, it is otherwiſe 

when the laſt ventricle is wounded, the great force 

with which it contracts, continually dilating the wound, 

and extravaſating the blood in ſuch quantities, that 


life cannot poſſibly ſubfiſt. —Wounds of the diaphragm of he Ha 


are almoſt always mortal, either by inducing fatal pbragn c 


convulſions immediately, or by the aſcent of the ceedingly 
ſtomach, which the preſſure of the abdominal muſcles ©8705: 
forces up through the wound into the cavity of the 

thorax ; and of this Van Swieten gives ſeveral in- 43 
ſtances. —Even though the wound does not penetrate Danger of 
into the cavity of the thorax, the very worſt ſymptoms wounds 


may follow. For if the wound deſcends deeply among Fa 0 


the muſcles, and its orifice lies higher, the extravaſated trate the ca- 


humours will be therein collected, ſtagnate, and cor- vity of the. 

rupt in ſuch a-manner as to form various ſinuſes ; and thorax. 

after having eroded the pleura, it may at Jength paſs 

into the cavity of the thorax. The matter having 

once found a vent into this cavity, will be continually 

augmenting from the diſcharge of the finuous ulcer, 

and the lungs at Jaſt conſumed by foaking in corrupt- 

ed matter. This is moſt to be dreaded from thoſe 

ſinuous vicers which run behind: the ribs; for there is 

then no opportunity either of compreſſing the paris, 

or dilating the wound in order to procure a diſcharge. 

of the matter. If, in caſes of wounds in the thorax, the 

ribs or ſternum happen to become carious, the cure 44 

will be extremely tedious and difficult. Galen relates Extraordi- 

the caſe of a lad who received a blow upon his ſternum on? urn we? 
. . S 

in the field: of exerciſe: it was firſt neglected, and ſternum 

afterwards badly healed; but, four months afterwards, and morti- 

matter appeared in the part which had received thy ficd pericar- 

blow. A. phyſician made an inciſion into the pary dium. 

and it was ſoon after cicatrized: but in a-ſhort time 

a new collection of matter made its appearance, and 

upon a- ſecond inciſion the wound refuſed to heal. 

Galen found the ſternum carious; and having cut off 


the diſcaſed part,. the pericardium itfelf was obſerved 


to be corroded, ſo that the heart could be ſeen quite hee 15 
naked; notwithſtanding which, the wound was cured ere 
in no very long time. HATS. ROY 
Great caution is neceſſary in determining whether the thorax 
the wound has really penetrated into the thorax. or A es _— 
the abdomen ;. for the ſormer deſceads much farther * 5 
the 
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Signs of a 


ſtines will 


of ſurgeans penetrating the abdomen inſtead of the 
thorax, when attempting to perform the operation 
for an empyema. However, as the lungs are almoſt 
always wounded when the cavity of the thorax is pe- 
netrated, the ſymproms ariſing from thence can ſcarcely 
be miſlaken, —Another ſymptom which frequently, 
46 though not always, attends wounds of the thorax, is an 

Of an en- emphyſema. This is occaſtoned by the air eſcaping 
phyſcma. from the wounded lungs, and infinuating itſelf inte 
the cellular memberane; which being pervious to it 
over the whole body, the tumour paſſes from one 
part to another, till at laſt every part is inflated to a 
ſurpriſing degree. An inftance is given, in the Me- 
moirs of the Royal Academy, of a tumour of this 
kind, which on the thorax was eleven inches thick, on 
the abdomen nine, on the neck fix, and on the reſt of 


the body four; the eyes were in a great meaſure 


thruſt out of their orbits by the inflation of the cellu- 
lar membrane; and the patient died -the fifth day. 

A? This was occaſioned by a ſtab with a ſword. 
Wounds of Wound«s of the abdomen are not much leſs danger- 
3 ous than thoſe of the thorax, by reaſon of the import · 
ance of the viſcera which are lodged there, When 
* 3 the wound does not penetrate the cavity, there is ſome 
or fiſtulous danger of an hernia being formed by the dilatation of 
ulcer ſome- the peritonzum through the weakened integuments, 


times the and the danger is greater the larger the wound is. 
conſequence ꝙꝓ 


of wounds . 
of the inte. ſtices of the muſcles often produce finuous ulcers of a 


guments. bad kind. For as there is always a large quantity of 
fat interpoſed every where betwixt the -muſcles of the 


abdomen, if a wound happens to run between them, 
the extravaſated humours, or matter there collected, 


not meeting with free. egreſs through the mouth 

of the wound, often makes its way in a ſurpriſing 

manner through the panniculus adipoſus, and forms 

deep ſinuoſities between the muſcles; in which caſe 

49 the cure is always difficult, and.ſometimes impoſſible. 

If a large wound penetrates the cavity of the abdo- 

wound pe- men, ſome of the viſcera will certainly be protruded 
the cavity through itz or if the wound is but ſmall, and cloſed 
of the abdo- UP with fat ſo that none of the inteſtines can protrude 
men, themſelves, we may yet know that the cavity of the 
g abdomen is pierced, and probably ſome of the viſcera 
wounded, by the acute pain and fever, paleneſs, an- 

xiety, faintings, hickup, cold ſweats, and weakened 

pulſe, all of which accompany injuries of the internal 

parts, The miſchiefs which attend wounds of this kind 

12 proceed not only from the injury done to the viſcera 


themſelves, but from the extravaſation of blood and 


the ciſcharge of the contents of the inteſtines into the 
cavity of the abdomen; which, being of a very putreſ- 
56 cent nature, ſoon bring on the moſt violent diſorders. 


Wounds of Hence wounds of the abdominal viſcera are very often 


the inte. mortal, though not always ſo, It appears, that the 


ſmetimes {mall inteſtines have been totally divided, and yet the 
heal ſpon- patient has recovered. Wounds both of the ſmall and 
taneouſly, large inteſtines have healed ſpontaneouſly, even when 
they were of conſiderable magnitude; ſo that both the 
contents of the inteſtine have been freely diſcharged thro? 


the wound in it, and part of the inteſtine itſelf has : 


been protruded through the wound of the integuments. 
When this laſt is the caſe, however, there is great 
danger from the mere contact of the external air; and 
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Theory. the back than/1o the fore part; and there are inſtances 


hoſe wounds which run obliquely betwixt the inter- 


Part l 


indeed the wound moſt commonly proves generally Tie 
mortal where any conſiderable portion of the inteſtine cy 
has been protruded, even though itſelf ſhould not be 
wounded, 4 x1 

- When the meſentery is injured, the danger is ex. Wonne 
treme, both on account of the blood- veſſels which are le nel. 
every where diſperſed through it, and the membranoug f 
nature of the meſentery itſelf, which is as ſubjec to dingy 
the eryſipelatous inflammation as the other membranes | 
of the body. Wounds of the liver are alſo exceeding] 
dangerous, on account of the nature of that viſcus; 
for as the circulation of the blood is there very flow, 


and the ſubſtance of the liver itſelf is exceedingly ſoft 


and tender, the ſmalleſt acrimony in the matter is ſuf. 
ficient to deftroy the whole, by producing incurable ct 
abſceſſes, Wounds of the ſpleen and pancreas are ſaid But i 


not to be dangerous; and there are even ſome inſtan. thoſe of th | 


ces of theſe parts being cut out of living animals with. lern d 


out any conſiderable injury; but thoſe of the kidneys, 


urinary bladder, and gall-bladder, are almoſt always 
mortahk+- =; 75.4 K | 

Wounds of the head, even though they penetrate Of win 
only through the external integuments, are not without of thc hi 
danger, chiefly on account of the danger arifing from 
the membranes of the brain, the perieranium, and the 
concuſhon of the brain by the ſtroke of the wounding 
inſtrument. Even contuſions on the head, without 
any external wound, have ſometimes brought on the 
moſt violent ſymptoms, and this when every thing 4, 
ſeemed for a while to be in a fair way. Mr Pott, in J T, 


. . Pp diviſion of 
his excellent Treatiſe upon Injuries of the Head from wes 


external Violence, divides wounds of the head into two cuſs 


two kinds, viz. Jacerated wounds, and thoſe made by 
puncture. The former he ſubdivides into other two 
kinds, viz. thoſe. in which the ſcalp, though torn or 
unequally divided, ftill-keeps its natural ſituation, and 

is not ſeparated from the cranium to any conſiderable 
diſtance beyond the breadth of the wound; and thoſe 

in which it is conſiderably detached from the parts it ;, 
ought to cover. The latter are the moſt dangerous; of thoſi 
as in ſuch caſes the pericranium is moſt commonly in- Which t 


"flamed, and communicates the injury to the membranes" 11 


. d 
of the brain, whence follow the moſt fatal ſymptoms. $4, 


Small wounds, or ſuch as are made by inſtruments that eriniun, 


pierce rather than cut, are in general more apt to be 
troubleſome than thoſe which are larger, and, in the 
head particularly, are ſometimes attended with very 
alarming ſymptoms. The parts capable of being hurt 
by ſuch wounds are the ſkin, tela cellulofa, the ex- 
panded tendons of the muſcles of the ſcalp, and the 
pericranium. If the wound affects the cellular mem- 
brane only, and has not reached the aponeuroſis or 
pericranium, the inflammation. and. tumour affect the 
whole head and face, the ſkin of which wears a yel- 
lowiſh caſt, and is ſometimes thick ſet with ſmall bliſ- 
ters containing a ſerum of the ſame colour. It receives 
the impreſſion of the fingers, and becomes pale for a 
moment, but returns immediately to its inflamed co- 
lour : it is not very painful to the touch, and the eye- 
lids and ears are always comprehended in the tumefac- 
tion: the former are ſometimes diſtended in ſuch a 
manner as to be cloſed ; a feveriſh heat and thufſt ge- 
nerally accompany it; the patient is reſtleſs, bas à 
quick pulſe, and moſt commonly a nauſea and inclina- 
tion to vomit, This generally happens to perſons of a 
| 2 . bilious 
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ſipelatous kind; but though its appearance is alarm- 


does indeed neither look well, nor yield a kindly dil- 
charge while the fever continues; but ſtill the ſcalp 
continues to adhere firmly to the ſkull, and the patient 
goes not complain of that tenſive pain, nor is afflited 
with that fatiguing reſtleſſneſs, which generally attends 
miſchief underneath the eranium. | 


j Wounds and contuſions of the head which affect the 
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rin and its Jatous kind of ſwelling and inflammation, but very 
nbranes. 1-Ferent both in its character and conſequences from 
the preceding. In this the febrile ſymptoms are much 
higher; the pulſe harder and more frequent; the an- 
t 3 kiety and reſtleſſneſs extremely fatiguing ; the pain in 
iſe of of the head intenſe, and generally attended with irregu— 
een and lar ſhiverings, which are not followed by a critical 
neren. ſweat, nor afford any rel to the patient. Theſe ſhi- 
| verings are moſt frequently a ſign of matter forming 
between the dura mater and the ſkull ; and indeed ſhi- 
vering generally accompanies the formation of matter 
in any part of the body, as ſhall be explained when 
we come to treat of abſceſſes. In the former caſe, the 
eryſipelas generally appears within the firſt three or 
four days; whereas in the latter it ſeldom comes on 
till ſeveral days after the accident, -when the ſymp— 
tomatic fever is got to ſome height. In the ſimple 
eryſipelas, although the wound be undigeſted, yet it 
has no other mark of miſchief; the pericranium ad- 
| heres firmly to the ſkull, and upon the ceſſation of the 
fever all appearances. become immediately favourable. 
In that which accompanies injury done to the parts 
underneath, the wound not only has a. ſpongy, glaſly, 
unhealthy aſpect; but the pericranium in its neigh- 
bourhood ſeparates of. its own accord from the bone, 
and quits all coheſion with it. Theſe appearances in- 
:v.ng; dicate great danger, and commonly end in death. 

7 
bich paſs If the wound be a ſmall one, and has paſſed thro 
rouzh all the tela celluloſa to the aponeurofis and pericranium, it 
* nicgu- is ſometimes attended with very alarming, ſymptoms. 
en. The inflamed ſcalp does not ariſe to ſuch a degree of 
1 tumefaction as in the eryfipelas, neither does it pit or 
retain the impreſſion of the fingers. It is of a deep 
red colour, unmixed with the yellow tint of the eryſi- 
pelas: it appears tenſe, and is extremely painful. to 
the touch. As it is not an affect ion of the tela cellu- 
loſa, and as the ears and the eye-lids are not covered 
by the parts in which the wound is inflicted, they are 
ſeldom, if ever, included in the tumour, though they 
may partake of the general inflammation of the ſkin: 
1t is generally attended with acute pain in the head, 
and ſuch a degree of fever as prevents ſleep, and ſome- 
> {ies brings on a delirium. | | 
thoſe In violent wounds of the head, it not unfrequently 
ere the bappens that the ſkull is cleft, or even a part of it en- 
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bana tirely taken off, ſometimes with and ſometimes without 
tos iojuring the brain. Theſe wounds, though very dan- 


gerous, are not always mortal, unleſs the medullary 
lubltance of the brain be injured ;. for this never fails 
to bring on death in a ſhort time. There have been 
inſtances of people who by wounds of this kind had a 
conſiderable portion of the dura mater expoſed for the 
remainder of their life, and yet felt no remarkable in- 
convenience, farther than that the brain was cxcced- 
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Theory. bilious habit, and is indeed an inflammation of the ery- 


ing, it is not often attended with danger. The wound 


fe the brain and its membranes are alſo ſubject to an eryſipe- 
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ingly tender; and they felt great paio, giddineſs, dim- Theory. 

nels of ſight, &c. even on a flight preſſure of that part, ————-- 
In wounds of the joints there is always a conſider- , 2 

able difficulty of cure, by reaſon of the efflux of 1 

ſynovia, which ſerves for lubricating the parts; and ns 

there is alſo great danger on account of the number 

of tendons, ligaments, and ſynovial glands, which are 

fituated about the articulations. In this caſe, ſmall 

wounds are more dangerous than large ones, eſpecially 

when the former cannot be enlarged. The danger is 

leaſt when the wound is ſituated in the upper part of 

the joint, and has not penetrated through the capſular 

ligament. The ſymptoms attending a wounded joint 

are, violent pain, inflammation, &c. with an efflux ok 

thick whitiſh matter almoſt of the conſiſtence of honey, 

called melicera, and is indeed no other than the ſyao— 

via which lubricates the joint. This flux it is very 

difficult to reſtrain, and by it the wound is prevented 

from healing :. at laſt the wound degenerates into an 


_ ulcer with callous lips, which ends in an incurable fi- 
ſtula; and even if the wound ſhould at laſt. be healed 


up, the joint for the moſt part remains ſtiff and con- 


tracted, ſo that the limb cannot be ſtretched out. 60 


From the preceding account of the ſymptoms at- A Progneſis- 
tending wounds in the different parts of the body, the 3 9 
ſurgeon may be enabled to judge in ſome meaſure of ceriainty.. 
the event; thongh'it muſt always be remembered, that | 
wounds, even thoſe which ſeemed to be of the ſlightett 
nature, have, contrary to all expeQation, proved mor- 
tal, chiefly by inducing convullions or a locked jaw ;. 
ſo that no certain prognoftic can be drawn on fight of 
recent wounds. We ſhall now, however, procecd to 
conſider their treatment. | Gr 

For the cure of wounds, it has been already obſerved, Virtucs of 
that the ancients imagined balſams, the juice of herbs, DOD an: 
&c. to be a kind of ſpecifics, In after-ages, and in ring wounds 
countries where balſams are not eaſily to be procured, imaginary. 
ſal ves have been ſubſtituted in their place; and even 
at this day there are many who reckon a ſalve or oint- 
ment eſſentially neceſſary for healing the ſlighteſt cut. 

It is certain,. however, that the cure of wounds can- 
not be effected, nay, not even forwarded in the leaſt, 
hy ointments, unleſs in particular caſes or by accident. 
That power which the human frame has of reparring. 
the injuries done to itfelf, which by phyſicians is call- 
ed vis medicatrix nature, is the ſole agent in curing. 
external injuries, and without this the moſt celebrated 62 
balſams would prove ineffectual. There are three Thiceſtages 
ſtages to be obſerved in the cure of a wound: the 3 
firſt, called digeſtion, takes place when the ends of curing ot 
the wounded veſſels contract themſelves, and pour out wounds. 
the liquor which is converted into pus. As ſoon as 
this appears, the ſecond ſtage, in which the fleſn be- 
gins 10 grow ug. takes place; and as this proceeds, 
the edges of the wound acquire a fine bluiſh or pearl 
colour, which is that of the new ſkin beginning to co- 
ver the wound as far as the ficſh has filled it up. This 
proceſs. continues, and the ſkin advances from all ſides 
towards the centre, which is called the cicatrizing of 
the wound. For the promoting of each of theſe pro- 
ceſſes, there were ointments formerly much in vogue. 
A compoſition of turpentine and the yolk of an egg 
was named dige/tive ointment, from the power it was 
ſuppoſed to have of promoting the formation of pus; 
batilicon. and other ointments were ſuppoſed to pro- 
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| 3 be proper to apply a little ointment ſpread on 


Where ſu- 
ture is ne- 


ceſſary. 


8344 NV | 
Theory. mote 'the growth of fleſh, and there were ointments 
— alſo for cicatrizing. But it is now found, that no 


PO 3. ointment whatever is capable of promoting theſe ope- 


theſe can be rations 3 and it is only neceſſary to keep the wound 
promoted clean, and to prevent the air from having accels to it. 


by any 


' This, indeed, nature takes care to do by covering the 
ointment, 


wounded part with a cake of coagulated blood ; but if 

a wound of any conſiderable magnitude ſhould be left 
entirely to nature, the pus would form below the cruſt 
of coagulated blood in ſuch quantity, that it would 
moſt prabably corrupt, and the wound degenerate 
into a corroding nlcer. It is neceſſary, therefore, to 
cleinſe the wound once a-day; and for this purpoſe it 


ſoft ſcraped lint. For the firlt dreſſing, dry lint is uſu- 
ally applied, and ought to be allowed to remain for 


wounds, 


two or three days, till the pus is perfectly formed; 


after which the ointment may be applied as juſt now 
directed; and, in a healthy body, the wound will heal 
without further trouble. As to the ointment employ- 

ed, it is almoſt indifferent what it be, provided it has 

no acrid or ſtimulating ingredients in its compoſition ; 

and hence the digeſtive ointment above-mentioned 1s 
rather hurtful than otherwiſe, on account of the ſtimu- 
lating nature of the turpentine which makes part of 

its compoſition. | | 
But though, in general, wounds thus eaſily admit 
of a care, there are ſeveral circumſtances which require 
a different treatment, even in fimple diviſions of the 

55 fleſhy parts, when neither the membranous nor terdli- 
nous parts are injured. Theſe are, 1. Where the 
wound is large, and gapes very much, ſo that, if al- 
lowed to heal in the natural way, the patient might be 
greatly disfigured by the ſear. In this caſe, it is pro- 
per to bring the lips of the wound near to each other, 
and tojoin them by ſuture, either of the dry or bloody 
5s kind, as the wound is more ſuperficial or lies deeper. 

Of extradt- 2. When foreign bodies are lodged in the wound, as 


| ET when a cut is given by glaſs, &c. it is neceſſary by 
Doodles. 


all means to extract them before the wound is dreſſed; 
for it will never heal until they are diſcharged. 
Sometimes it happens that theſe bodies are ſituated 
in ſuch a manner as not to be capable of being ex- 
tracted without lacerating the adjacent parts, which 
would occzfion violent pain and other bad ſymptoms. 
In this caſe it is neceffary to enlarge the wound ſo 


that theſe offending bodies may be eafily removed. 


| Tunis treatment, however, is chiefly neceſſary in gun- 
„ {hot wounds, of which we ſhall treat in the next ſection. 

Of uſing 3. When the wound is made in ſuch a manner that it 
comprelks, runs for ſome length below the ſkin, and the bottom 
ns is much lower than the orifice. In this caſe, the mat- 
ter collected from all parts of the wound will te 

lodged in the bottom of it, where, corrupting by the 

heat, it will degenerate into a fiſtulous ulcer. To pre- 

vent this, we mult uſe compreſſes, applied fo that the 

bottom of the wound may ſuffer a more conſiderable 

preſſure than the upper part of it. Thus the matter 

formed at the bottom will be gradually forced upwards, 
and that formed at the upper part will be incapable of 
deſcending by its weight; the divided parts in the 

mean time ealily uniting when brought cloſe together. 

Indeed, the power which nature has of uniting divided 

parts of the human body is very ſurpriſing ; for, ac- 

&9rJing to authors of credit, even if a piece of fleſh 

* % 
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from the modern practice of tranſplanting teeth; and 


which, the wound may be cured in the common way, 


ſkin, at the ſame time that, inſtead of laudable pus; à 


nothing more is requiſite for taking down this fungus 


as otherwiſe in a ſtate of perfect health; but it mult 


abate. On the other hand, it may happen, when the 


fgns of fleſhy granulations ; or if any new ſleſh ſhoots 


is totally cut out, and applied in a ſhort time after. The, 
wards to the place from whence it was cut, the two = 
will unite. On this principle Taliacotius, profeſſor: 
Bologna, pretended to reftore loſt parts, as noſes, ears 

lips, &c. by cutting out a piece of the arm 104 
adapting it to the part. But though theſe are juſtly 
looked upon to be ridiculous pretenfions, we are cer. 

tain that a part cut out of a living body does not en. 
tirely loſe its vital power for ſome time, as is evident 


from an experiment of Dr Hunter's at London, 
where he put the teſticle of a cock into the belly of a 
living hen, which adhered to the liver, and became 
connected to it by means of blood-veffels “. We have Ser 3 
therefore the greateſt reaſon to hope, that the divided!“ !). 
parts of the human body, when cloſely applied to 
each other, will cohere without leaving any finus or 
cavity between them. However, if this method ſhould 
fail, and matter ſtill be collected in the depending 
part of the wound, it will be neceſſary to make an 
opening in that part in order to let it out; after 

4. During the courſe of the cure it ſometimes happens, Of aka 
that the wound, inſtead of filling up with fleſhy granu- 4 fur 
lations of a florid colour, ſhoots up into a glaſy-like9%% * 
ſubſtance which riſes above the level of the ſurrounding 


thin ill-coloured and fetid ichor is diſcharged. In 
this caſe the lips of the wound loſe their beautiful 
pearl colour, and become callous and white, nor does 
the cicatrizing of the wound at all advance. When 
this happens in a healthy patient, it generally proceeds 
from ſome improper management, efpecially the making 
uſe of too many emollient and relaxing medicines, an 
immoderate uſe of balſams and ointments. Frequently 


than dreſſing with dry lint; at other times deſiccatize 
powders, ſuch as calamine, tutty, calcined alum, 
&c. will be neceſſary; and ſometimes red precipitate 
mercury muſt be uſed. This laſt, however, is apt to 
give great pain, if ſprinkled in-its dry ſtate upon the 
wound ; it is therefore moſt proper to grind it with 
ſome yellow bafilicon ointment, which makes a much 
more gentle, though at the ſame time efficacious, 
eſcharotie. Touching the overgrown parts with blue 
vitriol is alſo found very effectual. ET, 

Hitherto we have conſidered the wounded patient 


be obſerved, that a large wound is capable of diſor- 
dering the ſyſtem to a great degree, and inducing < | 
dangerous diſeaſes which did not before exiſt, —If the Of 1 
patient is ftrong and vigorous, the pain and inflamme- n 1 
tion of the wound great, a conſiderable degree of fe- ae 
ver may ariſe, which it will be neceſſary to check by 
bleeding, low diet, and other antiphlogiftic regimen, 

at the ſame time that the inflamed lips of the wound 

and parts adjacent are to be treated with emollient.. 
fomentations or cataplaſms till the pain and ſwelling | 


patient is of a weak and lax habit, that the vis vitæ 
may not be ſufficient to excite ſuch an inflammation 
in the wound as is abſolutely neceſſary for its cure. 
In this caſe, the edges of the wound look pale and ſoft; 
the wound itſelf ichorous and bloody, without any 
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con, Theory. up, it is of the fungous glaſſy kind above - mentioned. 
To ſuch wounds all external applications are vain; it 
js neceſſary to ſtrengthen the patient by proper inter- 
nal remedies, among which the bark has a principal 
place, until the wound begins to alter its appearance. 
In ſuch perſons, too, there is ſome danger of a heQtic 
fever by the abſorption of matter into the body when 
the wound is largez and this will even take place 
during the courſe of the cure, even when the appear- 
ances have been at firſt as favourable as could be 
wiſhed, This happens generally when the wound is 
Jarge, and a great quantity of matter-formed: for by 
this diſcharge the patient is weakened, ſo that the 
pus is no ſooner formed, than it is by the abſorbent 
veſſels re-conveyed into the body, and feveriſh heats 
immediately affect the patient. For this the beſt 
remedy is to exhibit the bark copiouſly, at the ſame 
time ſupporting the patient by proper cordials and 
nouriſhing diet. Indeed, in general, it will be found, 
that, in the cafe of wounds of any confiderable mag- 
nitude, a more full and nouriſhing regimen is required 
than the patient, even-in health, bas been accultomed 
to; for the diſcharge of pus alone, where the quan- 
tity is conſiderable, proves very debilitating, if the 
patient is not ſtrengthened by proper diet. And it is con- 
ſtantly found, that the cure of ſuch ſores goes on much 
more eaſily when the patient is kept in his uſual habit 
of body, than when his ſyſtem is much emaciated by 
a very low allowance; and, for the ſame reaſon, pur- 
gatives, and whatever elſe tends to weaken the conſti- 
10 tution, are improper in the cure of wounds. 
If hemor: Hæmorrhagies very frequently happen in wounds, 


gies either from a diviſion of er artery, or of a num- 


ber of ſmall ones. Ta this caſe, the firſt ſtep to be 
taken by the ſurgeon is to effect a temporary ſtoppage 
of the blood by means of ſtrong compreſſion. In the 
head, as well as in the trunk of the body, the eaſieſt 


mouths of the bleeding veſſels, either by the hands of 
an aſſiſtant or the uſe of a proper bandage: but it is 
better when preſſure can be applied to the ſuperior 
part of the artery, as it not only ſecures the veſſel 
equally well, but admits of the neceſſary ligature be- 
ing applied with greater freedom. Where accidents 
of this kind, es happen to any of the limbs, and 
preſſure can be made on the ſuperior part of the artery, 
the tourniquet is immediately to be applied. 

cient The patient being in this manner ſecured from im- 
urzeons mediate danger, the ſurgeon muſt take the proper 
oe in means for preventing any return. In this the ancients 
he Were extremely defective. Being ignorant of the uſe 
ping of the tourniquet, and equally ſo of the method of 
mor. tying up blood-veſſels, they could only apply doſſils of 
„ linen covered with afiriogent powders for the ſmall 
arteries, and for the larger ones they bad no other re- 
ſource but ſearing with red-hot irons. This eruel remedy 
they applied even in caſes of amputation; and we find 
that ſome ancient chirurgical writers ordered the fleſh 
to be divided down to the bone by a red-hot knife : 
but the effects even of this are by no means to be de- 
pended upon farther than as a temporary relief; for, 
in general, the pulſation of the larger arteries ſeon 
overcomes all reſiſtance from the eſchar occaſioned by 


Vox. X. 


and though ſponge, agaric, and fungous ſubſtances of 


method of applying preſſure of this kind is by means 
of doſſils of linen or charpie, held firmly upon the 


(4) See an eſſay upon this ſubjet, by Mr Aitken, an ingenious ſurgeon of War-ington, 
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the cautery. Styptic powders are {ill leſs efficacious z Theory. 


various kinds, have been recommended even by the 


more ſkilful modern ſurgeons, yet the application of 


the ligature, and that alone, can be depended upon, , 72 
where the larger arteries are divided. In performing tore of 
this operation there are two different methods; one in can WT ba 
which the nerve which runs along with the artery, depended 
and part of the circumjacent muſcles, are taken in with on. 

the artery in the ligature; the other, in, which the 


divided artery is taken hold of by a pair of forceps, 


or by an hooked inſtrument called the teraculum, and 


tied up by itſelf. The former method is liable to 
great objection, on account of the violent ſymptoms 
it occaſions ; particularly extreme pain, ſpaſms, and 
convulſions, not only of the part affected, but even 
of the whole ſyſtem. | 

- Spaſmodic twitches are frequently found + to occur 4 Bell 
after the amputation of limbs, and are often the ſource Surgery, 
of much diſtreſs. In ſome inſtances they are nob' 35. 
doubt to be conſidered as the effect of other cauſes Bad Ras . 
but in various caſes it has happened, that demonſtra- of includ- 
tive proof has been obtained of their ariſing from the ing the 
ligatures of arteries having been applied in an impro- nerves in 


per manner. When ſuch convulfive affections occur he ligature. 


after amputations, and the uſual means of preventing 

them have failed, effectual relief may be frequent- 

ly obtained by deſtroying the ligatures altogether, 

ſo as to remove the compreſſion upon the nerves ; care 

being taken at the ſame time to renew the ligatures 

upon the arteries immediately, without comprehending 

any of the contiguous parts. C 
Practitioners have commonly been afraid of ty- Arteries 


ing up blood - veſſels by themſelves without the in- may be ſafe- | 


tervention-of ſome of the ſurrounding parts, on the 1 Fed up 

ſuppoſition of the coats of arteries not being of 1 

ſufficient firmneſs for bearing that degree of compreſ«. 

ſion neceſſary for the prevention of hæmorrhagy.— This, 

however, originates from an idea of the coats of 

arteries not being ſo ſtrong as they really are, and of 

a great degree of force being neceſſary for compreſ- 

ſing the ſides of arteries into cloſe contact with one 

another. But it is now well known, that even very 

ſmall arteries are poſſeſſed of much firmneſs: and it is 

alſo certain, that, even in the largeſt arteries of the 

arm or thigh, a very _ degree of compreſſion is 

fully ſufficient, not only for reſtraining bæmorrhagy, 

but for ſecuring the ligature on the very ſpot to which 

it is firſt applied; and in ſmall veſſels the force ne- 

ceflary for this purpoſe is trifling indeed, being far 

leſs than is commonly praQiſed. It has alſo been ob- 

je&ed to this mode of ſecuring blood-veſſcls by them- 

ſelves, that the ligatures, although they ſhould not 

cut the arteries through, yet are more apt to flip than 

when ſome of the ſurrounding parts are comprehended 

along with them ; and, in 5 inſtances, it is ſaid 

that arteries retract ſo far, that they cannot in any 

other way be laid hold of than by means of the 

crooked needle in the ordinary method. Long and 

repeated experience, however, of à few individuals, of 

this mode of taking up arteries by themſelves, has put 

the fa. beyond a doubt, that it is equally ſecure as 

any other yet invented (4).— Fatal hzmorrhagies after 

capital operations, either from inattention or ſome 
41 older 
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Advantages 
of the in- 
ftrument 
called the 
tenaculum. 


76 f 
How the 
tmaiter 
veſſels are 
to be ſecu- 
red. 


other cauſe, do now and then indeed happen in the 
hands of the moſt able pradtitioners; but occurrences 
of this nature have as frequently happened when the 
curved needle was employed, as when the blood - veſlcls 
were ſecured by themſelves without any of the conti- 
guous parts being included. 

In a few inſtances it may happen, that a bleeding 
veſſel, from lying at the bottom of a deep wound, 
cannot be laid hold of in any other manner than by the 
curved needle being made to paſs round it. Such 
occurrence?, however, are exceedingly rare. Among 
other advantages which the tying of arteries by means 
of the tenaculum has over the old mode of operating, 
there is till one we have not vet taken notice of. It 
often happens, aſter amputations and other operations 
where the larger arteries have been tied, that the 
ligatures do not come eaſily away, from being made 
to run ſo deep as with the curved needle is commonly 
neceſſary. In ſome inſtrances much pain and trouble 


has occurred from this circumſtance, the ligature re - 
maining quite immoveable for a great many weeks: 


and after all, we have ſeen it neceſſary for the ſur- 
geon to put the patient to a great deal of pain, by 
being obliged to cut out the threads with a ſcalpel. 
But when the tenaculum is uſed, every riſk of this 
Kind is effectually avoided, from the ligatures generally 
falling off of their own accord, in the courſe of the 
third or fourth dreſſing of the ſore. | 

From what has been ſaid, therefore, we ſhall con- 
ſider it as a practice that ought to be eſtabliſhed, 
that, in forming the ligature of arteries, the nerves 
and other contiguous parts ſhould be carefully avoided. 

The principal artery being in this manner ſecured, 


all the veſlels ot tne part muſt one atter another be ta- 


ken up in the ſame manner, by firſt looſening the tour- 
niquet in order ta diſcover them, and afterwards ap- 
plying the ligature to each in the manner directed. It 
often happens, however, that the loſs of blood the 
patient has ſuſtained, a tendency to deliquium which 
may take place for the time, the fear he labours un- 
der, and the degree of cold to which the ſore is oh 0 
ſed, have all together ſuch an effect upon the ſmaller 


arteries, as to prevent them for the time from diſchar- 


ging their contents; and as arteries left in ſuch a ſtate 
without being ſecured, generally burſt out on the re- 


moval of theſe cauſes, a eircumſtance which always 


occaſions much trouble to the practitioner, as well as 
a great deal of pain to the patient, every ſurgeon there- 
fore ought to pay the niceſt attention to this point. 
The tourniquet ſhould be made perfectly looſe; any 
coagulated blood on the ſurface of the fore ought to 
be carefully waſhed off with a ſponge and warm wa- 
ter; and the patient, if faintiſh, ought to get a glaſs 
of wine or ſome other cordial; and after all, the ſur- 
geon ought to examine, with the moſt minute atten- 
tion, the uſual courſe which the veſſels of the part are 
known to take. Fhis being done, every artery of the 
part, even. the ſmalleſt that can be diſtinguiſhed, ought 
to be ſecured with a ligature : for ſuch veſſels as ap- 
pear exceedingly trifling while the part is yet expoſed 
to the air, after the patient becomes warm in bed, 
when of courſe the ſolids become relaxed and the fluids 
expand, even the ſmalleſt branches of arteries that hap- 
pen to be neglected, will now be capable of producing 
much mifchief, by diſcharging very conſiderable quanti- 
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the ſmall arteries over the ſurface of the ſore. 
wounds of great extent, patticularly after the extirpa - 
tion of cancerous breaſts, and in other operations where 


ties of blood; and, as little or no injury can ever oceur 
by the proper application of ligatures to all the arteries 


that preſent themſelves, the greateſt attention ought 


at all times to be paid to this gircumſtance. 7 

When the priacipal arteries of a ſtump or other large 
wound have been taken up, and a little blood conti- 
nues to be diſcharged, but appears to come from ſun. 
dry ſmall veſſels only, the ſurgeon, unleſs he is much 
accuſtomed to this kind of buſineſs, is induced to think, 


that as they are very trifling to appearance, ſo he need 


not be at the trouble of tying them, as the neceſſary 
compreſſion of the bandages proper for the wound will 


in all probability effect a total ſtoppage of the hæmor- 
rhagy. 


In a general oozing of a ſmall quantity of 


blood from the whole ſurface of a ſore, and when no. 


particular veſſel can M diſtinguiſhed, there is a neceſ- 
ſity for N 


tery can be diſcovered, of whatever ſize it may be, it 


ought unqueſtionably to be ſecured by a ligature. It 
very rarely happens that any inconvenience. occurs from 
ligatures when properly applied; but many lives have. 
But when, . 
from the deepneſs of a wound, or from any-other cauſe, When 
ſome particular artery cannot be properly ſecured by cooled 


been loſt from a remiſſneſs in this article. 


to this remedy; but whenever an ar- 
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the 


the tenaculum, in this caſe we are under the neceſſity _ 


of employing the crooked needle. 
happens, that conſiderable quantities of blood are dif. 
charged, not from any particular veſſel, but from all 
In 


extenſive ſores are left, this ſpecies of hæmorrhagy of- 
ten proves very troubleſome by being exceedingly dif- 


ficult te ſuppreſs. „ 55 
Bleedings of this kind ſeem evidently to proceed 


ther from too 


ſels themſelves z or, perhaps, from a combination of 
both theſe cauſes. But, ſecondly, Such evacuations un» 


doubtedly happen moſt frequently in ſuch conftitutions 
as are very relaxed and debilitated; either from a pu - 


trid diſſolved ſtate of the blood, or from a want of tone 
in the containing veſſels, or, in ſome inſtances, from a 
concurrence of both. 5 


In conſtitutions perfectly healthy, when the fluids 


are not tainted with any degree of putreſcency, and 


the ſolids are poſſeſſed of their natural tonic powers, 
on the occurrence of wounds even of the moſt exten- 
five nature, as ſoon as the Jarger arteries are ſecured, 
all the ſmall veſſels that have been divided, in conlſe- 
quence of that contractile power with which in a ſtate 
of health they are endowed, and from the ſtimulus of 
of the external air to which they are now expoled, are 
diminiſhed not only in their diameters, but alſo in their 
length; in conſequence of which, they recede conſider- 
ably within the ſurface of the ſurrounding parts. This 
cauſe of itſelf would probably in the greateſt number 
of inſtances prove ſufficieat for reſtraining all loſs of 
blood from the ſmaller arteries; but, in the ſound ſtate 


0 © ” 10 0 ö 
of conſtitution of which we have now been ſpeaking, ub 
another very powerful agent is provided by nature for nowerſill 
producing the ſame effect. From the extremities of fell 


78 
„ Of th dif- 
from two very different and oppoſite cauſes. Firf, Ei. anger 
reat a quantity of blood contained in of hznur- 


the veſſels, or from an over-degree of tone in the veſ- Thazies. 
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the divided veſſels which at firſt diſcharged red blood — 
only, there now, in their contracted Rate, oozes out a 102g]* 


more 


to be made 
But it frequently uſe of. 


Pa 


botomy 


uſeful, 
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plates, 
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Theory. more thin, though viſcid flaid, containing a great pro- 
— portion of the coagulable parts of the blood; and this 
being equally diftributed over the ſurface of the wound, 
by its balſamic agglutinating powers has undoubtedly 
a very conſiderable influence in reſtraining all ſuch he- 
morrhagies. ESD oe 

In conſtitutions altogether healthy, where neither 
of the ſtates of diſeaſe we have alluded to preponde- 
rates over the other, we find, that as ſoon as the larger 
arteries of wounds are ſecured, nature, in the manner 

already deſcribed, generally puts a ſtop to all farther 
diſcharge. So that, whenever the contrary happens, 
by a tedious oozing continuing from the ſurface of the 


habit of body with which it is connected. 

go When ſuch an occurrence happens in a patient 
wen pble- young and vigorous, and where the tone of the muſ- 
= is cular fibres is evidently great, the moſt effectual means 
cular ſyſtem, either by opening a vein in ſome other 
part, or, what gives ſtill more immediate relief, by un- 
tying the ligature on one of the principal arteries of 
the part, ſo as to allow it to bleed freely: thoſe violent 
| ſpaſmodic twitchings too, ſo frequent after operations 
ade | on any of the extremities, when they do not depend on 
a nerve being included in the ligature with the artery, 
are in this manner more effe&ually relieved than by 

any other means. 
By the ſame means the patient, from being in a fe- 
brile heat and much confuſed, ſoon becomes very tran- 
quil: the violent pulſation of the heart and larger ar- 


they are thereby left at more liberty to retraft ; and 
as in this ſtate they do not pour forth red blood fo 
freely, they are the more readily covered with that 
viſcid glutinous fluid which we have already ſhown to 
be one of the moſt important means intended by na- 
ture for the prevention of ſuch hæmorrhagies. At the 
ſame time that, by the means recommended, we endea- 
vour to allay the commotion produced in the ſyſtem, 
the patient ought to be kept exceedingly cool; wine 
and other cordials ſhould be rigidly avoided; cold wa- 
ter, acidulated either with the mineral or vegetable 
acids, ought to be the only drink ; motion of every 
kind, particularly of the part affected, ſhould be guard- 
ed againſt; and the wound being gently covered with 
ſoft charpie, ought to be tied up with a bandage ſo 
applied as to produce a moderate degree of preſſure on 
the extremities of the divided parts. 


18 
e dif 
 cav{ 
mor- 
es. 


gies of this kind, and particularly when violent ſpaſ- 
modic affections of the muſcles ſupervene, together 
with the means already recommended large doſes of 
opiates are found highly beneficial; for whatever hurt- 
ful effects may have been apprehended from opiates in 
ſome inflammatory affe&ions, every practitioner who 
has ventured on a free uſe of them muſt admit, that in 
all occurrences of this nature their influence far ſur- 


wy paſſes that of any other remedy. 
. As ſoon therefore as a ſufficient quantity of blood 
\werſullf has been diſcharged, and the wound being dreſſed and 
Aris the patient laid to reſt, a doſe of opium proportioned 
_ to the violence of the ſymptoms ought to be immedi- 


ately exhibited, It onght to be-remarked, however, 


VVV 


fore, we ought then to pay particular attention to the. 


of putting a ſtop to the diſcharge is to relax the vaſ- 


teries abates, and the blood not being propelled with. 
ſuch impetuoſity into the ſmaller veſſels of the part, 


pain or 


In every extenfive wound attended with hæmorrba- 
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that in all ſach circumſtances, much larger doſes of the Theory. 

remedy are neceſſary than in ordinary caſes requiring 

the uſe of opiates. Small doſes, inſtead of anſwering any 

good purpoſe, ſeem frequently rather to aggravate the 

various ſymptoms; fo that whenever they are here had 

recourſe to, they ovght always to be given in quanti- 

ties ſufficient for the intended effect. py SE 4 
Although hæmorrhagies of this nature do now and Hzmor- 

then occur in firm vigorous conſtitutions, yet they rhagies 

undoubtedly happen much more frequently in relaxed We 7 

enfeebled habits, where the ſolids have loſt part of oy habit 

their natural firmneſs, and the fluids have acquired 

ſome degree of putreſcency. As the veſſels in this ſi- 

tuation of matters are ſuppoſed to have been deprived 

of that degree of tone of which we wiſh them to be 

poſſeſſed, inftead of reftraining the patient from the 

uſe of cordials, as is done uſually in every caſe of hæ- g, 

morrhagy, a moderate uſe of generous wine ought to vſe of wine 

be immediately preſcribed; for nothing, it may be ob- and cordials 

ſerved, tends ſo much, in ſuch cireumſtances, to reſtrain in ſuch 

hæmorrhagies, as a well-dire&ed uſe of proper cor- “ 

dials. By tending to invigorate and brace the ſolids, 

they thereby enable the arterial ſyſtem to give a due 

reſiſtance to the contained fluids ; and the ſame cauſe, 

it may be obſerved, has a confiderable influence in re- 

ſtoring to the fluids that viſcidity of texture, of which 

in all ſuch inſtances we ſuppoſe them to be deprived. 
Whenever, therefore, ſuch tedious hæmorrhagies oc- 

eur in relaxed debilitated habits, a free uſe of Port, 

Madeira, or any other wine whoſe ftrength and good- 


_ neſs can be depended on, ought to be immediately al- 


lowed ; a nouriſhing diet alſo becomes proper; the 
patient ought to be kept cool; and the mineral acids, 
from their known utility in every ſpecies of hæmor- 
rhagy, ought alſo to be preſcribed. Reft of body is 
here proper too; and opiates, when indicated either by 
Faſmodic affections of the muſcles, ought ne- 
ver to be omitted, | 5 5 84 
Together with theſe remedies adapted to the gene- External 

ral ſyftem, particular dreſſings, appropriated to the ſtate 2PPlicz- 
of the parts to which they are to be applied, have been ns 
found very beneficial. We have already remarked, 
that in firm healthy conſtitutions, as ſoon as the dil- 
charge of blood which naturally occurs in every large 
wound is over, the parts come ſoon to be covered with 
a viſeid coagulable effuſion from the mouths of the now 
retracted arteries; but in conſtitutions of an oppoſite 
nature, where the ſolids are much relaxed, the blood 
in general is found in ſuch a diſſolved ſtate as to afford 
no ſecretion of this nature. | 

In order therefore to ſupply as much as poſſible the 
deficiency of this natural balſam, different artificial ap- 
plications have been invented. Duſting the part with 
ſtarch or wheat-flour, has ſometimes been found of ule; 
and gum arabic in fine powder has been Known to an- 
ſwer when theſe failed. 5 | 

Applications of this kind, indeed, have been uſed 
with ſucceſs in all ſuch hæmorrhagies, with whatever 
habit of body they happen to be connected; but they 
have always proved more particularly ſerviceable in re- 
laxed conſtitutions, attended with a diſſolved ſtate of 
the blood and an enfeebled muſcular ſyſtem. We may : 
here uſe with freedom, too, a remedy which in ſuch Alot 
circumſtances generally proves ſerviceable, but which, when ule- 
in conſtitutions of an oppoſite nature, ought never to ful, 

41 1 3 be 
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Theory. be employed. The remedy alluded to is alcoho}, or 
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ed of will gradually abate, and at laſt go off entirely, Theo. 
without any bad conſequence- whatever. At other 


— any other ardent ſpirits, impregnated with as great a 


86 
Preſſure to 
be uſed 
when every 
other me- 
thod fails. 


quantity as they can diſſolve of myrrh or any other of 
the heating viſcid gums. The balſamum traumaticum 
of the ſhops, a remedy of this nature, has long been 
famous for its influence in ſuch caſes: but that indiſ- 
criminate uſe of this and ſimilar applications which has 
long prevailed with ſome practitioners, has undoubt- 
edly done much harm; for as they are all poſſeſſed of 
very ſtimulating powers, they of courſe tend to aggra- 
vate every [ſymptom in wounds connected with a tenſe 
ſtate of fibres, when much pain, and eſpecially when 
ſpaſmodie muſcular affections prevail. But in conſti- 
tutions where the blood appears to be in a diſſolved 
ſtate, and where the arterial ſyſtem ſeems evidently to 
require a ſtimulus, remedies of this claſs come to be 
very uſeful; inſomuch that, in every conſtitution of this 
kind where hzmorrhagies prove troubleſome, no ap- 
plication whatever is found to anſwer better than char- 
pie immerſed in an agglutinating ſpirituous balſam of 
this nature. | 5 | 8 
By a due perſeverance in one or other of the plans 
here pointed out, it will ſeldom happen that hzmor- 
rhagies of this nature are not at laſt put a ſtop to: but 
whenthe contrary does occur, when, notwithſtanding the 
uſe of the remedies recommended, a diſcharge of blood 


ſtill continues, together with the means already advi- 
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Of wounds 


of the 
nerves, &c. 


ſed, an equal moderate preſſure ought to be applied 
over the whole ſurface of the ſore, to be continued fo 
Jong as the neceſſity of the cafe ſeems to indicate. 

In finiſhing the dreſſings of ſuch wounds, after the 
charpie and compreſſes have been applied, a bandage 


properly adapted to the part ought to conclude the 


whole, and in ſuch a manner as to produce as equal a 


degree of preſſure over the ſurface of the ſore as poſ- 


fible. But it now and then happens that no bandage 
whatever can be ſo applied as to produce the deſired 
effect; and in ſuch caſes the hand of an aſſiſtant is the 
only reſource. In theſe inſtances, a perſon's hand be- 
ing firmly applied over the dreſſings ſo as to produce 
a very equal degree of preſſure, will commonly ſucceed 
when no other remedy is found to. have much influ- 
ence. BE, | 

Wounds of the nerves, tendons, and membranes, as 
they are attended with much more violent ſymptoms 
than thoſe where even conliderable arteries are divi- 


times, however, this pain which occurs inſtantaneouſly 
on the introduction of the Jancet, inſtead of abating, 
begins ſoon to-increaſe; a fullneſs, or ſmall degree of 
ſwelling, takes place in the parts contiguous to the 
wound.; the lips of the fore become ſomewhat hard and 
inflamed; and, in the courſe of 24 hours or ſo from the 
operation, a thin watery ſerum begins to be diſchar- 
ged at the orifice. ES GAG a, | 

If by the means employed relief is not ſoon obtain- 
ed, theſe ſymptams generally continue in nearly the 


ſame ſtate for two or perhaps three days longer. At 


this time the violent pain which at firſt took place be- 
comes ſtill more diſtreſſing; but inſtead of being ſharp 
and acute as before, it is now attended with the ſenſa- 
tion of a burning heat, which ſtill goes on to increaſe, 
and proves, during the whole courſe of the ailment, a 
ſource of conſtant diſtreſs to the patient. The fullneſs 
and hardneſs in the lips of the wound begin to in- 
creaſe, and the ſwelling in the neighbouring parts gra- 
dually extends over the whole member; from the foot 
upwards over the thigh, when the operation has been 
done in the lower extremity; and from the elbow 
down the fore-arm, and along the humerus over to the 
peRoral muſcle and other contiguous parts, when the 
accident has occurred at the uſual place of blood-let- 


ting in the arm, The parts at laſt become exceedingly - 


tenſe and hard; an eryfipelatous inflammatory colour 
frequently appears over the whole member; the pulſe 
by this time has generally become very hard and quick; 
the pain is now intenſe, the patient exceedingly reſt- 
leſs; twitchings of the tendons occur to a greater or 
leſſer degree; on ſome eccahons, a locked jaw and 
other convulſive affections ſupervene; and all theſe 
ſymptoms continuing to inereaſe, it moſt frequently 
happens, that the torture under which the patient has 
been groaning is at laſt terminated by death. 
Different opinions have prevailed reſpeQing the 
cauſe of theſe ſymptoms. By ſome they have been im- 
puted to wounds of the tendons, By others the ten- 
dons are ſuppoſed to be ſo entirely deſtitute of ſenſi- 
bility, as to be quite incapable of producing fo much 
diſtreſs; ſo that wounds of the nerves they conſider on. 
all ſuch occaſions as the true cauſe of the various ſymp- 
toms we have mentioned. | 


90 
ded, fo they frequently reſiſt every method of cure pro- One or other of theſe ideas continued to be the only.Mr Hun- 
poſed by the moſt ſkilful practitioners. In the fimple * ſource for explaining the various phenomena found touran 
proceſs of blood - letting, it frequently happens that occur in this malady, till a different opinion was at laſt fe 


heſe ſym] 
the tendinops expanſion called the aponeuro/is of the ſuggeſted by the ingenious Mr John Hunter of Low m 


88 
Sometimes 
happen in 
blood- let - 


ing. biceps muſcle is wounded, or even the tendon of that 


59 
Symptoms 
of a punc- 
tured nerve 
vi tendon, 


muſcle itſelf is punctured, by the point of the lancet ; 
or ſometimes a nerve which happens to lie in the neigh- 
bourhood is partially divided. Any one of theſe 
wounds, though they are the ſmalleft we can well ſup- 
poſe to be given, are frequently very dangerous and 


difficult of cure, It ſometimes immediately happens 


on the introduction of the Jancet, that the patient com- 
plains of a mot exquiſite degree of pain; and when 
this occurs, we may reſt aſſured that either a nerve or 
tendon has been wounded. On ſome occafions, by 
proper management, ſuch as evacuating a conſiderable 
quantity of blood at the orifice newly made, by keep- 
ing the part at perfect reſt, and preſerving the patient 
in as cool a ſtate as poſſible, the pain at firſt complain- 


don. Mr Hunter ſuppoſes, that all the dreadful ſymp 

toms found now and then to be induced by the opera- 
tion of blood - letting, may be more readily accountes 
for from an inflamed ſtate of the internal ſurface of 
the vein, than from any other cauſe. Such a ſtate of 
the vein he has often traced in horſes that have died of 
ſuch ſymptoms from veneſeQion, where the internal 
coat of the vein was always found much inflamed, not 


only in the neighbourhood of the part where the ori- 


fice was made, but on ſome occafions the inflammation 
extended along the whole courſe of the vein, and feem- 
ed at laſt to reach the heart itſelf. 
too, have occurred, of the ſame appearances in the hu- 
man body, where the veins after death were found in 
a ſtate of high inflammation. And on other occaſions, 

3 eee eee bee in 


Some inſtances, 


Theory. inflammation having in this manner been once excited, be kept in a ſtate of perfect reſt, care being at the Theory. mw 
— has been known to terminate in ſuppuration; and the ſame time taken that the muſcles of the part be all — 0 
matter thus produced being in the courſe of circula- preſerved in as relaxed a ſtate as poſſible : the patient 114 
tion carried to the heart, Mr Hunter ſuppoſes that in ſhould be kept cool; on a low diet; and, if neceſſary, I 
ſuch caſes death may have been induced by that cauſe gentle laxatives ought to be adminiftered. 1 1 
alone. va gf | 1 J Hy ſuch management alone, the fatal ſymptoms we 11 
3.17 Sur- There can be no reaſon to doubt the fact held forth have enumerated may frequently be prevented; and 1 
1 p. 113 by Mr Hunter, that in ſuch inſtances the vein in which when they do occur in caſes where the above precau- 418 
te orifice has been made has frequently after death tions have not been taken, they may be conſidered to 4 
11 been found greatly inflamed: but however ingenious be as much the conſequence of negligence in the after» Way 
rahelis. his arguments may be for concluding that this ſtate treatment, as of any thing peculiarly bad in the nature ity 
of the vein is the original cauſe of all the bad ſymp- of the original acedent. 1 a 1 
toms enumerated, and although we muſt allow that When, however, notwithſtanding the means recom- 14 
ſuch an inflammatory affection of a vein mult have a mended, the ſymptoms, inſtead of diminiſhing, ra- Bt 
conſiderable influence in aggravating the various ſymp- ther become more violent; if the lips of the orifice turn mY 
toms previouſly induced by. other cauſes; yet we may hard and more inflamed, if the pain becomes more con- il 
very fairly conclude, that it could not probably in any fiderable, and eſpecially if the ſwelling begins to ſpread, #14 
one inſtance be able to account with ſatisfaction for their other remedies come then to be indicated. In this ſtate 114 
firſt productio . 135 of the complaint, topical blood- letting, by means of 41 
Ina many inſtances the patient, at the very inſtant of leeches applied as near as poſſible to the lips of the 1 
the operation, feels a very unuſual degree of pain. In wound, frequently affords much relief; and when the ma 
ſome caſes, the violence of the pain is almoſt unſup- pulſe is full and quick, it even becomes neceſſary to wa 
portable: now this we can never ſuppoſe to have been evacuate large quantities of blood by opening a vein in 4 
produced by the mere puncture of a vein; for although ſome other part. 0 | | v4 
the coats of veins are not perhaps entirely deſtitute of The external applications uſually employed in this 3 REA 
feeling, yet we know well that they are not endowed ſtate of the complaint, are, warm emollient fomen- applica- 1.8 
with ſuch a degree of ſenſibility as to render it pro- tations and poultices. In ſimilar affections of other tions. K 
bable ſuch intenſe pain could ever be induced by their parts no remedies with which we are acquainted would. $143 
being punctured in any way whatever. This inflamed probably be found more ſucceſsful ; for as warm fo- 4h 
ſtate of the veins therefore, as detected by Mr Hunter mentations and cataplaſms prove in general very power- it 
after death, muſt be conſidered rather as being pro- ful agents in the formation of pus, and as nothing ſ | 
duced by, than as being productive of, ſuch affectiqns; would fo certainly relieve the ſymptoms which uſually 11/18 
and that ſuch ailments ſhould frequently produce an in- occur here as a free ſuppuration, applications of this 1.8 
flammation of the contiguous veins, is a very.probable nature were made therefore with ſome apparent pro- WA 
conjecture. In the courſe of 48 hours or ſo from the priety: but it is now almoſt certain, that little or no wa 
operation, when the febrile. ſymptoms are juſt com- advantage is ever to be expected from remedies of this 7 
mencing, ſuch a degree of hardneſs and evident inflam- claſs. And in fact we find, in the complaint now un- Tl 
mation is induced over all the parts contiguous to the der confideration, that all ſuch applications, inſtead of LHR! 
orifice, that it would be ſurpriſing indeed if the vein, being productive of any advantage, rather do harm. 1 
which is thus perhaps entirely ſurrounded with parts The heat of the part is here one of the molt diſtreſ- mi 
highly inflamed, ſhould eſcape altogether.. Woe ſhall ſing ſymptoms; ſo that, inſtead of affording relief, 08/4 
therefore proceed upon the ſuppoſition of this inflamed warm emollient applications rather tend to augment 1 
ſtate of the veins being a conſequence rather than the this ſource of uneaſineſs. The lips of the wound, from 1 
cauſe of ſuch ailments; and of courſe we now revert not being capable of producing a good ſuppuration, i 4 
to one or other-of the opinions long ago adopted on are by the additional heat applied to them through the Wi 
this ſubject, that all the train of bad ſymptoms found medium of ſuch applications, rendered (till more hard, 1 
on ſome occaſions to ſucceed to venæſection, proceeds ſwelled, and of courſe more painful; and the ſwellipg 1 
either from the wound of a nerve or of a tendon. of the contiguous parts alſo becomes more diffuſe over KF} 
Tendons That a partial wound of a nerve will now and then the reft of the member. | a fl [: 
= punc- produce very diſtreſſing ſymptoms, no practitioner will By Ambroſe Parre, Dionis, Heiſter, and others, Þ if 
"9 oo 4 deny: but it has been attempted to be ſhown, that inſtead of emollient remedies, oil of turpentine, tinc- | R [ 
hmptoms tendons are almoſt totally deſtitute of ſenſibility; and ture of myrrh, and other heating applications, are re- Rid 
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& voundee it has therefore been ſuppoſed, that their being wound- 
ed can never account for the various ſymptoms known 


to occur in ſuch cafes, There 1s great reaſon however 
to think, that in different inflances the ſame train of 
ſymptoms have been induced by different cauſes;. that 
in one inſtance a wounded nerve, and in others pricks 


of the. tendons, have given riſe to them, as we have al- from repeated experience aſſert, that cooling aſtringent Git, 
ready. ſuppoſed. | applications afford much more eaſe, and, upon the aſtringents 


However, in order to prevent as much a8 poſſible 
the conſequent inflammation and other ſymptoms 
which uſually enſue, a conſiderable quantity of blood 


| ſhould be immediately diſcharged at the orifice juſt 


made: the limb, for ſeveral days at leaſt, ovght to 


commended. *© That theſe would not prove effectual, 


ſays Mr Bell, I cannot from experience pretend to ſay; 
for ſuſpecting their powerful ſtimulating effects might 


in caſes of this nature prove too irritating for parts al- 
ready by diſeaſe rendered exquiſitely ſenſible, I have 
never, I muſt own, ventured to uſe them : but I can 


whole, in all ſuch ailments, prove more effectual, than of great ute. 


warm emollients; and of this claſs the moſt effectual 
J have ever uſed, are the ſaturnine applications. The 


parts chiefly affected being alternately covered with 


cloths wet with a. ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni, and 


pledgits 
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Theory. be employed. The remedy alluded to is alcohol, or ed of will gradually abate, and at laſt go off entirely, Theory, 


any other ardent ſpirits, impregnated with as great a 
quantity as they can diſſolve of myrrh or any other of 


the heating viſcid gums. The balſamum traumaticum 


of the ſhops, a remedy of this nature, has long been 


famous for its influence in ſuch caſes: but that indiſ- 
criminate uſe of this and ſimilar applications which has 
long prevailed with ſome practitioners, has undoubt- 
edly done much harm; for as they are all poſſeſſed of 


very ſtimulating powers, they of courſe tend to aggra- 


$6 
Pre ſſure to 
be uſed 
when every 
other me- 
thod fails. 


vate every ſymptom in wounds connected with a tenſe 
ſtate of fibres, when much pain, and eſpecially when 


ſpaſmodie muſcular affect ions prevail. But in conſti- 


tutions where the blood appears to be in a diſſolved 
ſtate, and where the arterial ſyſtem ſeems evidently to 
require a ſtimulus, remedies of this claſs come to be 
very uſeful; inſomuch that, in every conſtitution of this 
kind where hzmorrhagies prove troubleſome, no ap- 
plication whatever is found to anſwer better than char- 
pie immerſed in an agglutinating ſpirituous balſam of 
this nature. 5 

By a due perſeverance in one or other of the plans 
here pointed out, it will ſeldom happen that hæmor- 
rhagies of this nature are not at laſt put a ſtop to: but 
whenthe contrary does occur, when, notwithſtanding the 
uſe of the remedies recommended, a diſcharge of blood 


ill continues, together with the means already advi- 


ſed, an equal moderate preflure ought to be applied 
over the whole ſurface of the ſore, to be continued fo 
long as the neceſſity of the cafe ſeems to indicate. 

In finiſhing the dreſſings of ſuch wounds, after the 
charpie and compreſſes have been applied, a bandage 
properly adapted to the part ought to conclude the 
whole, and in ſuch a manner as to produce as equal a 
degree of preſſure over the ſurface of the ſore as poſ- 


 Gble. But it now and then happens that no bandage 
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whatever can be ſo applied as to produce the deſired 
effect; and in ſuch caſes the hand of an aſſiſtant is the 
only reſource. In theſe inſtances, a perſon's hand be- 
ing firmly applied over the dreſſings ſo as to produce 
a very equal degree of preſſure, will commonly ſucceed 
when no other remedy is found to. have much influ- 
ence. | 

Wounds of the nerves, tendons, and membranes, as 
they are attended with much more violent ſymptoms 
than thoſe where even conliderable arteries are divi- 
ded, fo they frequently reſiſt every method of cure pro- 


poſed by the molt ſkilful practitioners. In the fimple” 


proceſs of blood-letting, it frequently happens that 
the tendinons expanſion called the aponeuro/is of the 
biceps muſcle is wounded, or even the tendon of. that 
muſcle itſelf is punctured, by the point of the lancet ; 
or ſometimes a nerve which happens to lie in the neigh- 
bourhood is partially divided. Any one of theſe 
wounds, though they are the ſmalleft we can well ſup- 
poſe to be given, are frequently very dangerous and 


difficult of cure. It ſometimes immediately happens 


on the introduction of the Jancet, that the patient com- 
plains of a moſt exquiſite degree of pain; and when 
this occurs, we may reſt aſſured that either a nerve or 
tendon has been wounded. On ſome occafions, by 
proper management, ſuch as evacuating a conliderable 
quantity of blood at the orifice newly made, by keep- 
ing the part at perfect reſt, and preſerving the patient 
in as cool a ſtate as poſlible, the pain at firſt complain - 


coat of the vein was always found much inflamed, not 


without any bad conſequence whatever. At other —— 
times, however, this pain which occurs inſtantaneovſ] 

on the introduction of the lancet, inſtead of abating, 
begins ſoon to-increaſe; a fullneſs, or ſmall degree of 
ſwelling, takes place in the parts contiguous to the 


wound.; the lips of the fore become ſomewhat hard and Bell's 
inflamed; and, in the courſe of 24 hours or ſo from the gery, 1 
operation, a thin watery ſerum begins to be diſchar- - 


ged at the orifice. TER | 
If by the means employed relief is not ſoon obtain- po:hel 
ed, theſe ſymptoms generally continue in nearly the 
ſame ſtate for two or perhaps three days longer. At 
this time the violent pain which at firſt took place be- 
comes ſtill more diſtreſſing ; but inſtead of being ſharp 
and acute as before, it 18 now attended with the ſenſa- 
tion of a burning heat, which ſtill goes on to increaſe, 
and proves, during the whole — of the ailment, a 
ſource of conſtant diſtreſs tothe patient. The fullneſs 
and hardneſs in the lips of the wound begin to in- 
creaſe, and the ſwelling in the neighbouring parts gra- 
dually extends over the whole member; from the foot 
upwards over tbe thigb, when the operation has been 
done in the lower extremity; and from the elbow 
down the fore - arm, and along the humerus over to the 
pectoral muſcle and other contiguous parts, when the 
accident has occurred at the uſual place of blood-let- 
ting in the arm. The parts at laſt become exceedingly - 
tenſe and hard; an eryfipelatous inflammatory colour 
frequently appears over the whole member; the pulſe 
by this time has generally become very hard and quick; 
the pain is now intenſe, the patient exceedingly relt- 
leſs; twitchings of the tendons occur to a greater or 
leſſer degree; on ſome occaſions, à locked jaw and 
other convulfive affections ſupervene; and all theſe 
ſymptoms continuing to increaſe, it moſt frequently 
happens, that the torture under which the patient has 
been groaning is at laſt terminated by death. 
Different opinions have prevailed reſpeQing the 
cauſe of theſe ſymptoms. By ſome they have been 1m- 
puted to wounds of the tendons. By others the ten- 
dons are ſuppoſed to be ſo entirely deſtitute of ſenſi - 
bility, as to be quite incapable of producing fo much 
diſtreſs; ſo that wounds of the nerves they conſider on 
all ſuch occafions as the true cauſe of the various {ymp- 
toms we have mentioned. | go 
One or other of theſe ideas continued to be the only Mr Hun- 
ſource for explaining the various phenomena found to ter's . 
occur in this malady, till a different opinion was at laſt theſe fg 
ſuggeſted by the ingenious Mr John Hunter of Lon-,,,,, 
don. Mr Hunter ſuppoſes, that all the dreadful ſymp 
toms found now and then to be induced by the opera- 
tion of blood-letting, may be more readily accountes 
for from an inflamed ſtate of the internal ſurface of 
the vein, than from any other cauſe. Such a ſtate of 
the vein he has often traced in horſes that have died of 
ſuch ſymptoms from veneſection, where the internal 


only in the neighbourhood of the part where the ori- 
fice was made, but on ſome occafions the inflammation 
extended along the whole courſe of the vein, and ſeem · 
ed at laſt to reach the heart itſelf. Some inſtances,. 
too, have occurred, of the ſame appearances in the hu- 
man body, where the veins after death were found in 
a ſtate of high inflammation. And on other occaſions, 

| 1 4.5. in 
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Theory. inflammation having in this manner been once excited, be kept in a ſtate of perfect reſt, care being at the Theory. 


— has been known to terminate in ſuppuration; and the ſame time taken that the muſcles of the part be all —— 


un- on ſome occaſions to ſucceed to venæſect ion, proceeds ſwelled, and of courſe more painful; and the ſwelling 1 | 
my either from the wound of a nerve or of a tendon. , of the contiguous parts-alſo becomes more diffuſe over A 
wp Tendons That a partial wound of a nerve will now and then the reſt of the member. 1 


matter thus produced being in the courſe of circula- 


tion carried to the heart, Mr Hunter ſuppoſes that in 

{uch caſes death may have been induced by that cauſe 
alone. rat thy i Jt 

gers der- There can be no reaſon to doubt the fact held forth 

gry, p. 113 by Mr Hunter, that in ſuch inſtances the vein in which 

9 ng the Orifice has been made bas frequently after death 

Ohis hy: been found greatly inflamed : but however ingenious 

pole. his arguments may be for concluding that this tate 

of the vein is the original cauſe of all the bad ſymp- 

toms enumerated, and although we muſt allow that 

ſuch an inflammatory affection of a vein muſt have a 

conſiderable influence in aggravating the various ſymp- 

toms previouſly induced by. other cauſes; yet we may 

very fairly conclude, that it could not probably in any 

one inſtance be able to account with ſatisfaction for their 

firſt production. 2 5 | 

In many inſtances the patient, at the very inſtant of 

the operation, feels a very unuſual degree of pain. In 

ſome caſes, the violence of the pain is almoſt unſup- 

portable: now this we can never ſuppoſe to have been 

produced by the mere puncture of a vein; for although 

the coats of veins are not perhaps entirely deſtitute of 

feeling, yet we know well that they are not endowed 

with ſuch a degree of ſenſibility as to render it pro- 

bable ſuch intenſe pain could ever be induced by their 


being punctured in any way whatever. This inflamed 
ſtate of the veins therefore, as detected by Mr Hunter 
after death, muſt be conſidered rather as being pro- 


duced by, than as being productive of, ſuch affectiqns; 
and that ſuch ailments ſhould frequently produce an in- 
flammation of the contiguous veins, is a very probable 
conjecture. In the courſe of 48 hours or ſo from the 
operation, when the febrile ſymptoms are juſt com- 
mencing, ſuch a degree of hardneſs and evident inflam- 
mation is induced over all the parts contiguous to the 
orifice, that it would be ſurpriſing indeed if the vein, 
which is thus perhaps entirely ſurrounded with parts 
highly inflamed, ſhould eſcape altogether... We ſhall 
therefore proceed upon the ſuppoſition of this inflamed 
ttate of the veins being a conſequence rather than the 
cauſe of ſuch ailments ; and of courſe we now revert 
to one or other of the opinions long ago adopted on 
this ſubjeR, that all the train of bad ſymptoms found 


_— bone produce very diſtreſſing ſymptoms, no practitioner will 
dice 2:1, deny: but it has been attempted to be ſhown, that 
„imptoms tendons are almoſt totally deſtitute of ſenſibility; and 
5 wyunded It has therefore been ſuppoſed, that their being wound- 
Krts, ed can never account for the various ſymptoms known 
to occur in ſuch cafes, There 1s great reaſon however 
to think, that in different inftances the ſame train of 
ſymptoms have been induced by different cauſes ;. that 


in one inſtance a wounded nerve, and in others pricks 


of the tendons, have given riſe to them, as we have al- from repeated experience aſſert, that cooling aſtringent 8 ; | 
ready. ſuppoſed. | applications afford much more eaſe, and, upon the aſtringents | 


Naben is However, in order to prevent as much as. poſſible 
ee, the conſequent inflammation and other ſymptoms 
which uſually enſue, a conſiderable. quantity of blood 

| ſhould be immediately diſcharged at the orifice juſt 
made: the limb, for ſeveral days at leaſt, ovght to 


preſerved in as relaxed a ſtate as poſſible: the patient 
ſhould be kept cool; on a low diet; and, if neceſſary, 
gentle laxatives ought to be adminiftered. 


By ſuch management alone, the fatal ſymptoms we 


have enumerated may frequently be prevented ; and 
when they do occur in caſes where the above precau- 
tions have not been taken, they may be conſidered to 
be as much the conſequence of negligence in the after- 
treatment, as of any thing peculiarly bad in the nature 
of the original accdent. e WA 


When, however, notwithſtanding the means recom- 


mended, the ſymptoms, inftead of diminiſhing, ra- 
ther become more violent; if the lips of the orifice turn 
hard and more inflamed, if the pain becomes more con- 
fiderable, and eſpecially if the ſwelling begins to ſpread, 
other remedies come then to be indicated. In this ſtate 
of the complaint, topical blood-letting, by means of 
leeches applied as near as poſſible to the lips of the 
wound, frequently affords much relief; and when the 
pulſe is full and quick, it even becomes neceſſary to 
evacuate large quantities of blood by opening a vein in 


ſome other part. | | Se 
The external applications uſually employed in this p,*4. 


ſtate of the complaint, are, warm emollient fomen- zpplica- 
tations and poultices. In fimilar affections of other tions. 


parts no remedies with which we are acquainted would. 


probably be found more ſucceſsful ; for as warm fo- 
mentations and cataplaſms prove in general very power- 
ful agents in the formation of pus, and as nothing 
would ſo certainly relieve the ſymptoms which uſually 
occur here as a free ſuppuration, applications of this 
nature were made therefore with ſome apparent pro- 


priety: but it is now almoſt certain, that little or no 


advantage is ever to be expected from remedies of this 
claſs. And in fact we find, in the complaint now un- 
der confideration, that all ſuch applications, inſtead of 


being productive of any advantage, rather do harm. 
The heat of the part is here one of the moſt diſtreſ- 
ſing ſymptems ; ſo that, inſtead of affording relief, 
warm emollient applications rather tend to augment. 
this ſource of uneaſineſs. The lips of the wound, from 


not being capable of producing a good ſuppuration, 
are by the additional heat applied to them through the 
medium of ſuch applications, rendered (till more hard, 


By Ambroſe Parre, Dionis, Heiſter, and others, 


inſtead of emollient remedies, oil of turpentine, tinc- 
ture of myrrh, and other heating applications, are re- 
commended. *© That theſe would not prove effectual, 


ſays Mr Bell, I cannot from experience pretend to ſay; 
for ſuſpecting their powerful ſtimulating effects might 
in caſes of this nature prove too irritating for parts al- 


ready by diſeaſe rendered exquiſitely ſenſible, I have 


never, I muſt own, ventured to uſe them : but I can 


whole, in all ſuch ailments, prove more effectual, than of great utc. 


warm emollients; and of this claſs the moſt effectual 


I have ever uſed, are the ſaturnine applications. "Phe 


parts chiefly affected being alternately covered with 
cloths wet with a. ſolution of ſaccharum ſaturni, and 


pledgits 


55 
Theory. pledgits ſpread with Goulard's cerate, are kept more 
cool and eaſy than by any other remedy I have ever 

happened to uſe.” a 858 | 
Tn all ſuch caſes therefqre, ſo ſoon as the number 
of leeches proportioned to the violence of the ſymp- 
toms have been applied to the parts chiefly affected, 
and have diſcharged a ſufficient quantity of blood, the 
ſwelling onght to be covered with pieces of ſoft linen 
wet in the ſaturnine ſolution; and theſe being kept 
conſtantly moiſt for the ſpace of a few hours, ſhonld 
be ſucceeded by Goulard's cerate; and thus every part, 
in any degree affeQed, ought to be alternately covered 
with one or other of theſe applications ſo long as any 
os FJegree of ſwelling remains. | 

Low diet, & The febrile ſymptoms which occur mult at the ſame 
phlebotomy time be attended-to, by keeping the patient cool, on a 
and opiates, low diet, preſerving a lax ftate of the bowels; and, if 
uſcful. neceſſary, farther quantities of blood ought to be eva- 

cuated. EAT 
For the violence of the pain, which is ſometimes ſo 
exceſſive as to deſtroy entirely the patient's reſt, opiates 
ought to be freely exhibited; and when twitchings of 
the tendons and other convullive ſymptoms ſupervene, 
medicines of this kind become ſtill more particularly 
neceſſary. In order, however, to have a proper influ- 
ence in this ſtate of the complaint, opiates ought to 
be given in very full doſes ; otherwiſe, inſtead of an- 
ſwering any good purpoſe, they conſtantly tend to ag- 
gravate the different ſymptoms, not only by increafing 
the heat and reſtleſſneſs, but by having an evident in- 
fluence in rendering the ſyſtem more og or than 
it was before of the pain and other diſtreſſing effects 
produced upon it by the wound : whenever. opiates, 
therefore, are in ſuch circumſtances employed, the doſes 

ought always to be conſiderable, | 

It often happens, however, in this very alarming 
diſorder, either from neglecting the matter altogether 
on the accident firſt happening, as too frequently 
the caſe, or from an improper ſubſequent treatment by 
warm emollient applications, that opiates and all the 
bother remedies enumerated are afterwards had recourſe 
to without any advantage whatever : the fever, pain, 
and ſwelling of the parts continuing, convulſive affec- 
tions of the muſcles at laſt occur, all tending to indi- 
When other eate the moſt imminent danger. In this ſituation of 
means fail, matters, if we have not immediate recourſe to ſome ef- 
inciſion is fectual means, the patient will ſoon fall a victim to the 
neceſſary. giforder; and the only remedy from which in theſe 
circumſtances much real advantage is to be expected, 
is a free and extenſive diviſion of the parts in which 
the orifice producing all the miſchief was at firſt made. 
We know well, from the repeated experience of ages, 
that much more pain and diſtreſs of every kind is com- 
monly produced by the partial diviſion either of a 
nerve or of a tendon, than from any of theſe parts be- 
ing at once cut entirely acroſs. Now the intention of 
the operation here recommended, is to produce a com- 
plete diviſion of the nerve or tendon we ſuppoſe to have 


been wounded by the point of the lancet, and which 


we conſider as the ſole cauſe of all the ſubſequent di- 
ſtreſs. | 
en The operation now recommended being attended 
age toner with a good deal of pain, and being put in practice 
in perform- for the removal of ſymptoms from which it 1s perhaps 
iogit. difficult to perſuade the patient that much danger can 
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occur, all the remedies we have mentioned ſhould b 
firſt made trial of before it is propoſed: but at the ſa 
time, care ought to be taken that the diſorder is not 
allowed to proceed too far before we have recourſe to 
it; for if the patient ſnould be previouſly much weak. 
ened by the feveriſh ſymptoms having continued vio- 
lent for any length of time, neither the remedy now 
propoſed, nor any other with which we are acquaint. 
ed, would probably have much influence. So ſoon 
therefore as the courſe already preſcribed has been fair. 
ly tried, and is found to be inadequate to the effects 


expected from it, we ought immediately to have re- 


courſe to a free diviſion of the parts chiefly affected; 
the manner of doing which will be deſcribed in its pro- 
per place. 8 | 

Theſe are the general methods of treating ſimple 
wounds of the nerves, tendons, or membranes ; but 
where the wounds are very large, and attended with 
great diſtraction, laceration, and Joſs of ſubſtance, 
ſome farther directions will be neceſſary; but of theſe 


we ſhall treat in the next ſection. The total divifion Ora ba 
of a tendon is not attended with much danger where diviſon of | 
the action of the muſcle belonging to it is not neceſſary tendons. 


to life: for the divided ends of tendons will very 
readily unite if they are kept cloſe together; and may 
either be conjoined by ſuture, or retained in that 
poſture by a proper bandage. | 


poſſible. However, it ought to be particularly ob- 


ſerved, that this extravaſated blood ſhould not be dif- 


charged before we are aſſured that the wounded veſſels 


have done bleeding. When the pulſe appears ſuffici- 


ently ſtrong and equal, the extremities are warm, no 
hickup or convulſion appears, and the patient's ſtrength 
continues, we may then know that the internal 
hæmorrhagy has ceaſed, and that the means for dif- 
charging the blood may now be ſafely uſed. It may, 
however, be doubted whether the extravaſed blood 
ought always to be diſcharged by art; fince it is ap- 


parent fron the moſt faithful obſervations, that matter, 


water, blood, &c. have vaniſhed from the cavities of 


the thorax, and been afterwards diſcharged by ſweat, 
urine, &c. 


were to truſt to nature only in theſe caſes, it is certain 


that many would periſſ from a deſtruction of the vital 


viſcera by the extravaſated and putrid blood, who by an 
artificial extraction of the ſame blood might have been 
ſaved. The extraQion therefore is to be attempted, by 
putting the body in ſuch a poſture that the blood may 
flow out through the orifice of the wound ; by ſucking 
through a flexible tube, obtuſe at the end, and having 
holes in its fides; by injections of diluent, attenuating, 
and deterging liquors; by dilating the wound, or 
perforating the thorax a little above the diaphragm, 
as 1n the operation for an empyema. By one or other of 
theſe methods, wounds of the thorax 'may generally 
be cured, provided the viſcera are not injured in ſuch a 


manner 2s to render them incapable of performing the 
offices of life. 


In wounds of the abdomen, where the inteſtines Of tbe 
are injured, they muſt, if poſſible, be joined by what abdom® Bf 
is called the G/over's ſuture; though, when the wound 

Ar | is 


Yet this but ſeldom happens; and if we 
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ſhould be wounded, we may yet reaſonably expect the tor. 
that a confiderable quantity of blood will be extra - 
vaſated ; and this, if very large, muſt be evacuated if 
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——— wounds of the abdomen, however, there is great dan- 


r from the entrance of the air between the integu- 
ments and the viſcera. This, if confined, will be 


rarefied to an extreme degtee, and occaſion the moſt 


violent pains, with incredible diſtenſion of the abdo- 


men. It is neceſſary therefore, that the air which 


has entered ſhould be expelled, by ſucking and the 
effort of reſpiration ; after which the integuments are 
to be ſewed together, and the wound is to be cured 
in the ſame manner as directed for ſimple wounds: only 
it will require to be dreſſed as ſeldom as poſſible; and 
a ſpare diet, with other antiphlogiſtie regimen, is here 


1 abſolutely neceſſar. | 
— nf It ſometimes happens, that, through a large wound 
teltines pro 


lapſed 
through a 
wound 
without be- 
ing injured. 


of the abdominal integuments, the inteſtine comes out 
without being injured; yet, if it remains for any time 
expoſed tothe air, the caſe is commonly very dangerous. 
If aſſiſtance can be had at the moment the wound is 
given, the inteſtines are immediately to be replaced, 


and the patient laid in ſuch a poſture that they cannot 
by their own gravity fall out again. 


However, if 
aſſiſtance is not procured in time, and thus the in- 
teſtine is become dty and cold, it ought to be well 
fomented before it 1s replaced. Celſus adviſes alfo, 
that thoſe parts of the inteſtine which prolapfed laft 


' ſhould be firſt replaced, after which the patient ſhould 


be gently ſhaken, that each of the inteſtines may re- 
duce itſelf to its proper place, and there remain.— 
This advice is very neceſſary to be obſerved ; otherwiſe 
violent gripes and other bad conſequences may follow. 
Garengeot alſo gives us another advice of no ſmall 
conſequence, namely, that if the wound is in the 
middle of the abdomen under the nave], penetrating 
through the rectus muſcle. on either fide, then the 
prolapſed part of the inteſtine or omentum is frequent- 
ly liable to be returned under that muſcule, between 
its body and the tendinous capſule, which very looſely 
encompaſſes this muſcle below the navel; fince it 
might thus be falſely imagined that the inteſtine was 
returned into the abdomen, whence the moſt violent 
diſorders might enſue. If the ineſtines are already 
cold and dry, before any attempts are made to replace 
them, we ought firſt to be certain that life remains in 
theſe parts: otherwiſe we might expect an abſolute mor- 
tification; and though the mortified parts ſhould caft 
off, the contents of the inteſtines would eſcape into the 


cavity of the abdomen; whence the death of the patient 


would follow, after the moſt miſerable diſorders. 
When the wound of the abdomen is large, the in- 
teſtines eaſily prolapſe, but are as eaſily returned: 
But when part of an inteſtine has been forced through 
a narrow wound, the diſorder is much more dangerous. 
For the prolapſed inteſtine being diſtended by flatus, 
or the ingeſted aliments driven thither by the peri- 
ſtaltie motion, it will be inflamed, tumefied, and in- 
capable of being returned through the ſtricture of the 
wound; whence a ftoppage of the circulation and 
gangrene will ſoon follow. In this cafe the utmoſt 
care is to be taken to reduce the inteſtine to its natu- 
ral ſize; and warm fomentations are among the prin- 
eipal means for this purpoſe. 


ſome praQtitioners of great eminence have adviſed the 


puncturing of. the inteſtine in different places in 
order to diſcharge the flatus, . This practice has alſo 


If theſe ſhould fail, 


F U R 6 . 


Threoy. is ſmall, they may be left to themſelves. In all 


been recommended in an incarcerated hernia ; but is 


exceedingly diſapproved of by Mr Pott; and even in 


the preſent caſe it ſeems to be very dubious whether 
any good can poſhbly ariſe from it. To punQure 
any part that is already inflamed, muſt undoubtedly 
add to the inflammation; and it is very improbable 
that the diſcharge of flatus precured by the punctures 
would at all be a recompence for the bad conſequences 
produced by the increaſed inflammation. The me- 
thod recommended by Celſus ſeems in this caſe to be 
much more eligible ; namely, to dilate the wound in 
ſuch a manner as to reduce the inteſtine with eaſe. 


Sometimes theſe methods may ſucceed, and the in- * 
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teſtine be preſerved whole; 1 at other times neceſſary 


it unavoidably happens that part o 
ſuppuration or gangrene. In theſe caſes we mult uſe 
the inteſtine unite; and if they do ſo, the loſs of the 
pagers or ſuppurated part will not. be much felt : 

ut if this ſhould be found impraQticable, the upper 


it is loſt either by * 


teſtine is 
our utmoſt endeavours to make the two ends of gangrened. 


part of the inteſtine ſnould be joined to the edge of 


the wound; where it will ever aſterwards perform 
the office of an anus, and the fæces will continue 
to be diſcharged that way through life. It is to be 


remarked, however, that even in the moſt favourable 


caſe, viz. where the divided ends of the inteſtine 


unite, there will always remain a ſtricture on the part; 
for which reaſon it is requiſite that the patient ſhould. 


be very temperate in his diet, eat ſoft food, and by 
{mall quantities at a time; otherwiſe there will be 


danger of an obſtruction in the place of union, and a 


rupture may enſue. 24) 


When the omentum appears prolapſed, the ſame Re 


eneral treatment is to be obſerved ; only that, when 


194 


r ſhall conclude the article of abdo- men. 


minal wounds with a caſe from the memoirs of the 


academy of ſciences for the year 1705, which ſhows 


that we ought not to deſpair, even though the moſt 
deſperate ſymptoms ſhould take place, as long as any 


vis vitæ remains. A madman wounded himſelf in 18 


different places df the abdomen. Eight of theſe pe- 


netrated the cavity, and injured the contained viſcera z 


he had a diarrhcea, nauſea, and vomiting, tenfion of the 
abdomen, with difficult reſpiration: and violent fever, 
ſo that his life was deſpaired of. During the firſt four 
days, be was blooded ſeven times; and during the 


greateſt part of the cure his diet conſiſted almoit- 
entirely of fleſh-broths, with the addition of ſome mild 


vegetables. By theſe means he was not only cured of 
his wounds, but reſtored to his right ſenſes. Seventeen 


months after, he went mad again, and threw himſelf 
over a precipice, by which he was inſtantly killed: on 


opening the body, the wounds were found to have 
penetrated the middle lobe of the liver, the inteſtinum 
jejunum, and the colon. 


In wounds of the head, where the cellular mem- Wo 


e 


brane only is affected, and the aponeuroſis and peri- the head. 


cranium untouched, phlebotomy, lenient purges, and 
the uſe of the common febrifuge medicines, particular- 
ly thoſe of the neutral kind, generally remove all the 
threatening ſymptoms mentioned, no 105. When the 


inflammation is gone off, it leaves on the ſkin a 
yellowiſh tint and a dry ſcurf, which continue until 
perſpiration takes them away; and upon the removal 


ob 


men t 


markable 
caſe of 


it is dry and mortified, the dead part may ſafely ee : 


nnds of 
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of the diſeaſe, the wound immediately recovers an 
healthy aſpect, and ſoon heals without further trouble. 


'But in the worſt kind of theſe wounds, that is, where 


a ſmall] wound paſſes through the tela celluloſa and 
aponeuroſis to the pericranium, the patient will admit 
of more free evacuations by phlebotomy than in the 
former. In both, the uſe of warm fomentations is 


required; but an emollient cataplaſm, which is gene- 


rally forbid in the eryfipelatous ſwellings, may in this 
Jatter caſe be uſed to preat advantage. Where the 


ſymptoms are not very preſſing, nor the habit very- 


inflammable, this method will prove ſufficient ; but it 


ſometimes happens that the ſcalp is ſo tenſe, the pain 


ſo great, and the ſymptomatic fever ſo high, that by 
waiting for the ſlow effect of ſuch means, the patient 


runs a riſk from the continuance of the fever; or elſe 


the injured aponeuroſis and pericranium, becoming 
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ſloughy, produce an abſceſs, and render the caſe both 
tedious and troubleſome. A diviſion of the wounded 
part, by a ſimple incifion down to the bone, about 


half an inch or an inch in length, will moſt commonly 


remove all the bad ſymptoms; and if it be done in 
time, will render every thing elſe unneceſſary. 


In wounds of the joiats, if any thing can be done 
to ſave the limb, it muſt be by dilating the wound in 


order to diſcharge the humour, which colle&s in great 
quantity. At the ſame time the moſt cooling and 
diſcutientremedies are-to be applied to the neighbour- 
ing parts, while the wound itſelf is to be treated with 
drying gums and balſamics. Relaxing and emollient 
applications are bad, as caufing a great efflux of hu- 


mour, which at any rate is too copious. The air and 


cold are likewiſe to be avoided, and all applications 
to the wound ought to be of the warm and ftimulating 

kind. | | LIST dhe 1435 

Sect. II. Of contuſed and lacerated Wounds, without 
| or with Fractures of the Bones. i 


Wurx the ſmall veſſels are broken by a blow 
with any hard inſtrument without penetrating the ſkin, 


at the ſame time that the ſolid fibres of the part are 


cruſhed, the injury is termed a contuſian: and when 
at the ſame time the ſkin is broken, it is termed a 
contuſed and lacerated wound ; becauſe in this caſe the 
parts are not fairly divided as with a knife, but torn 
aſunder or violently ſtretched. 1 
Every contuſion therefore, whether the ſkin is 
broken or not, may properly be reckoned a wound; 
for where the injury is ſo ſlight that none of the con- 
tents of the ſmall veſſcls are extravaſated, it ſcarce de- 
ſerves to be mentioned. The immediate conſequence 
of a contuſion, therefore, is a ſwelling, by reaſon of 
the extravaſation juſt mentioned; and the-ſkin becomes 
diſcoloured by the blood ſtagnating under it: but as 
this fluid, even though covered by the ſkin, cannot 
Jong remain in its natural ftate, it thence happens, 
that the contuſed part ſoon loſes its florid red colour, 
and becomes blue or black ; the thinner parts being 
in the mean time gradually taken up by the abſorbent 
veſſels, which at laſt happens to the blood. itſelf ; the 
blue diſappears, and 1s ſucceeded by a yellowiſh 
colour, ſhowing that the blood is now diſſolved; after 
which the part recovers its former appearance, and 


the ruptured veſſels appear to have united as though 


nothing had happened, 


Theſe are the ſymptoms which attend the ſlighteſt 
kind of contuſions ; but it is evident, that where the 
blow is fo violent as to rupture or cruſh ſome of the 


large nerves, blood-veſſels, tendons, or membranes, all 


the bad conſequences already mentioned which attend 


not at all be alleviated by the circumſtance of the ſkin 


being whole. Hence it is eaſy to ſee how a contuſion 


may produce vlcers of the worſt kind, gangrene, ſpha. 
celus, carious bones, &c.; and if it happens to be on 
a glandular part, a ſeirrhus or cancer is very fre- 


quently found to enſue. Even the viſcera themſelves, 


eſpecially of the abdomen, may be 1njured by con- 


tuſions to ſuch a degree as to produce an inflammation, 


gangrene, or ſcirrhus, nay inſtant death, without 
rupturing the ſkin ; and ſuch a blow as a man may 
ſtrike with his fiſt will often be ſufficient for this pur- 
poſe, as has been obſerved in the caſe of ſome cele- 
brated boxer. | WES 
That the bones may be fractured along with a con- 
tuſion, is known by every day's experience; however, 
without being broken, it is certain that they may be 
ſo cruſhed and injured, that the medullary ſubſtance 
contained in them may be vitiated, and thus the moſt 


grievous diſorders may enſue. But in no part what- 838 | 
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ſimple wounds of thoſe parts will enſue, and they 6 


% 


ever are contuſions more dangerous than in the head, of the bead 


as has been confirmed by the moſt fatal experience. verydanger- 


Mr Pott divides into two claſſes thoſe injuries to which ons. 


the miſchief is confined to the ſcalp, and thoſe where the 
other parts are concerned. The former is of little 
conſequence ;_ the tumour attending it being eafily re- 
moved, or the extravaſated blood with which it is 


filled may be diſcharged by a ſmall opening. One 
- circumſtance, however, he ſays, attending this tumour, 


requires conſiderable attention; for the tumour here 
ſometimes produces to the fingers a ſenſation as if the 
cranium was broken and depreſſed; whence an inex- 


perienced furgeon might be apt to remove the ſcalp as 


in the real fracture, and thus give his patient a great 
deal of unneceſſary pain. The touch the fore being 
in this caſe fallacious, it is neceſſary to wait for the 
appearance of other ſymptoms before we proceed to a 


diviſion of the integuments. 


the head is liable from contuſion, viz. thoſe in which 


The moſt dangerous contuſions of the head are thoſe Reaſon of 


where the dura mater and parts within the ſkull are extreme 


affeted; and 1n order to have a clear idea of this kind a 15 
of injury, it is neceſſary to recollect, that the veſſels chens 


of the pericranium, thoſe of the diploe, or medullary 
ſubſtance between the two tables of ſome parts of the 
cranium, and thoſe of the dura mater within it, do 


all conſtantly and freely communicate with each 


other; and that this communication is carried on by 
means of innumerable foramina, found in all parts 
of both ſurfaces of the ſkull, as well as at the ſutures; 
that upon the freedom of this communication. de- 
pends the healthy and ſound ſtate of all the parts 
concerned in it; and that from the interruption or 
deſtruction of this proceed moſt of the ſymptoms 
attending violent contuſions of the head, extravaſa- 
tions of fluid between the cranium and dura mater, 
inflammations of the ſaid membrane, and ſimple unde- 
preſſed fracture of the ſkull. 


The pericranium is ſo firmly attached to the outer 


ſurface of the ſkull, as not to be ſeparable . 
eee e | With» 


them. 
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part II. i | 
Theory. without conſiderable violence; and when ſuch violent 

— ſeparation is made in a living ſubje& (eſpecially if 
young), the cranium is always ſeen to bleed freely 

from an infinite number of ſmall foramina, The dura 

mater, which is a firm ſtrong membrane, is almoſt as 
intimately attached to the infide of the ſkull, as the 
pericranium is to the outſide, and by the ſame means, 

rt aj. Viz. by veſſels; and by theſe means a conſtant circu- 
— be- lation and communication are preſerved and main- 
turen the tained between the two membranes, and the bones 
outſide end dividing them, Tbis all the appearances which at- 

inſide of the tend che ſcalping a living perſon, or the ſeparation of 
cranium. r 
the ſkull from the dura mater of a dead one, (eſpeci- 

ally if ſuch perſon died apople&ic or was hanged), 

prove beyond all doutt. In the former, the blood 

will (as we have already obſerved) be ſeen iſſuing 
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proper treatment diſappear (3). If they are 
or numerous, or the quantity of extravaſated fluid 
conſiderable, the ſymptoms are generally urgent in 
proportion: but whether they be ſlight or conſider- 
able, whether immediatly alarming or not, they are 
always and uniformly ſuch as indicate preſſure made 
on the brain and nerves, viz. ſtupidity, drowſineſs, 
diminution or loſs of ſenſe, ſpeech, and voluntary 
motion. | | 

But it alſo often bappens, from the ſame kind 
of violence, that ſome of the ſmall veſſels which 
carry on the circulation between the pericranium, 


ſkull, and dura mater, are ſo damaged as not to be 
able properly to execute that office, although there 


are none ſo broken as to cauſe an actual effuſion of 
blood. | 5 14 


x 
from every point of the ſurface of the cranium: in the Smart and ſevere ſtrokes on the middle part of What inju- 
latter, not only a conſiderable degree of force will be bones, at a diſtance from the ſutures, are moſt fre. lies are moſt 
found neceſſary to detach the ſawed bone from the quently followed by this kind of miſchief; the coats nn to FRO 
ſubjacent membrane, but, when it is removed, a great of the ſmall veſſels which ſuſtain the injury inflame, |, 


ug a 
number of bloody points will be ſeen all over the ſur- and become ſloughy; and in conſequence of ſuch al. tion of the 


face of the latter; which points, if wiped clean; do teration in them, the pericranium ſeparates from the dura mater. 


ons 


dead 


Jas 


immediately become bloody again, being only the 
extremities of broken veſſels, Theſe veſſels are largeſt 
at and about the ſutures; at which places the ad- 
hefion is the ſtrongeſt, and the hæmorrhage upon ſe- 

12 Paration the greateſt, |, | 
Miſtakes It has been thought by many, that the dura mater 
concerning was attached to the ſkull only at the ſutures ; that 


logon in all other parts it was Jooſe and unconneQed with 


ie dura it; and that it conſtantly enjoyed or performed an 


mater, oſcillatory kind of motion, or was alternately elevated 
and depreſſed. This idea and opinion were bor- 
rowed from the appearance which the dura mater 
makes in a living ſubjeQ, after a portion of the ſkull 
has been removed: but although it has been incul- 
cated by writers of great eminence, yet it has no 
foundation in truth or nature; and has miſled many 
practitioners in their opinions, not only of the ſtruc- 
ture and diſpoſition of this membrane, but in their 
ideas of itagliſeaſes. 5 
The dffra mater does, on the internal ſurface of the 
bones of the cranium, the office of perioſteum, in the 
ſame manner as the pericranium does on the external, 


outfide of that part of the bone which received the 
blow, and the dura mater from the infide: the latter 
of which membranes, ſoon after ſuch inflammation, 
becomes ſloughy 'alſo, and furniſhes matter; which 
matter being collected between the ſaid membrane 
and the cranium, and having no natural outlet where- 
by to eſcape or be diſcharged, brings on a train of 
very terrible ſymptoms, and is a very frequent cauſe 
of deſtruction. The effect of this kind of violence is 
frequently confined to the veſſels connecting the dura 
mater to the cranium; in which caſe the matter is 
external to the ſaid membrane: but it ſometimes 
happens, that by the force either of the ſtroke or of 


the concuſſion, the veſſels which paſs between and 


connect the two meninges, are injured in the ſame 
manner; in which caſe, the matter formed in conſe- 
quence of ſuch violence is found on the ſurface of the 
brain, or between the pia and dura mater, as well as 
on the ſurface of the latter, or perhaps in all theſe 
three fituations at the ſame time. | 115 
The difference of this kind of diſeaſe from either Difference 
an extravaſation of blood or a commotion of the me- between 


(at leaſt they have no other): to this it is ſo firmly dullary parts of the brain, is great and obvious. All'his warn 
and ſo generally attached, as to be incapable of any the complaints produced by extravaſation are (as we yaſations or 


ate even the ſmalleſt degree of motion. The alternate have already ſaid) ſuch as proceed from preſſure concuſſions. 


elevation and ſubſidence of it, which are obſervable 
when any portion of it is laid bare, are owing to a very 
different cauſe from any power in itſelf ; neither are 
Nor can they ever be performed, until a piece of the 
cranium has been forcibly taken away, and conſequently 
u; Are not natural or neceſſary. 
Extraya- By blows, falls, and other ſhocks, ſome of the 
(ations of larger of thoſe veſſels which carry on this communica- 
bY with- tion between the dura mater and the ſkull are broken, 
y 17 and a quantity of blood is ſhed upon the ſurface of 
{ul}, that membrane. This is one ſpecies of bloody extra- 
vaſation, and indeed the only one which can be form- 
ed between the ſkull and dura mater. If the broken 
veſſels be few, and the quantity of blood which is ſhed 
be ſmall, the ſymptoms are generally ſlight, and by 
Vol. X. 1 


ſoon after the accident. 


violence, are very different; they are all of the febrile 


made on the brain and nerves, and obſtruction to the 


circulation of the blood through the former; ſtupidity, 
| Joſs of ſenſe and voluntary motion, laborious and ob- 
ſtructed pulſe and reſpiration, &c. and (which is of 


importance to remark) if the effuſion be all conſider- 

able, theſe ſymptoms appear immediately or very 

a | 6 
The ſymptoms attending an inflamed or lloughy symptoms 

ſtate of the membranes, in conſequence of external attending 


kind, and never, at firſt, imply any unnatural preſſure: 
ſuch are, Pain in the head; reſtleſſneſs, want of ſleep, 


frequent and hard pulſe, hot and dry ſkin, fluſhed 


countenance, inflamed eyes, nauſea, vomiting, rigor; 
and toward the end, convulſion, and delirium. And 
41U | none 


(3) This muſt be ſuppoſed to be ſpoken in a general ſenſe; becauſe it is well known, that ſometimes a very ſmall 
quantity of extravaſated fluid will produce the moſt alarming and moſt preſſing ſymptoms; and that at other times a 


large quantity will occaſion none at all. 


an inflamcd 
ſtats of the 
membranes. 
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— none of theſe appear at firſt, that is, immediately 


after the accident, ; ſeldom until ſome Fays are paſt. 
One ſef*or claſs of ſymptoms are produced by an 
extravaſated fluid making ſuch preſſure on the brain 
and origin of the nerves as to impair or aboliſh volun- 
tary motion and the ſenſes: the other is cauſed by the 
inflamed or putrid ſtate of the membranes covering the 
brain, and ſeldom affects the organs of ſenſe until the 
latter end of the diſeaſe; that is, until a conſiderable 
quantity of matter is formed, which matter muſt preſs 
like any other fluid. | 
I is a generally received opinion, that blood ſhed 
from its veſſels, and remaining confined in one place, 
will become pus; and that the matter found on the 
ſurface of the dura mater toward the end of theſe caſes 
was originally extravaſated blood. But that pure blood 
ſhed from its veſſels by means of external violence, and 
kept from the air, will not turn to or become matter, is 
proved inconteſtably by every day's experience in many 
inſtances; in aneuriſms by puncture, in retained menſes 
by imperforate vaginæ, and in all ecchymoſes. True 
pus cannot be made from blood merely; as may be 
known from the manner in which all abſceſſes are 
formed, and from every circumſtance attending ſuppu- 
ration: and that the matter found on the ſurface of the 
dura mater, after great contuſions of the head, never 
was mere blood, we are as certain as obſervation and 
Experience ean make us. 72 
Some of the French writers have indeed divided the 
ſymptoms of what they call a contuſion of the bead, in- 
to two kinds; and have named them primitive or ori- 
ginal ſymptoms, and ſecondary or conſequential ones: 
among the former, they rank immediate loſs of ſenſe, 
bemorrhagy, involuntary diſcharge of urine and fæces, 
great propenſity to ſleep, &c.; among the latter they 
reckon fever, delirium, rigor, convulſion, &. One 
kind they impute to the mere extravaſation of blood, 
the other to its putrefact ion. Pp 
This account, though ingenious and ſpecious, is not 
founded on fact. It is true, that the two kinds of 
ſymptoms are very diſtinct from each other, as well in 
their nature as in their time and manner of acceſs ; 
and ſo far the remark is true: but from the beſt ob- 
ſervation and examination, both on the living and on 
the dead, they appear to- proceed from very different 
cauſes. That both theſe kind of ſymptoms do now and 
then concur in the ſame patient, is beyond all doubt; 
and that the caſe is thereby rendered complex, and 
more difficult to be judged of: but this does. not con- 
ſtantly happen; and even when it does, there are ge- 
nerally ſuch diltinguiſhing characteriſt ie marks of each, 
as may prove the truth of what is here aſſerted. 
If there be neither fiſſure nor fracture of the ſkull, 


the prooreſs nor extravaſation, nor commotion underneath it, and 
of the diſ- the ſcalp be neither conſiderably bruiſed nor wounded, 


the miſchief 18 ſeldom difcovered or attended to for 
ſome few days. The firſt attack is generally by pain 
in the part which received the blow. 
beginning in that point, is ſoon extended all over 
the head, and is attended with a languor or dejection 
of ſtrength and ſpirits, which are ſoon followed by a 
nauſea and inclination to vomit, a vertigo or giddineſs, 
a quick and hard pulſe, and an incapacity of ſleeping, 
at leaſt quietly.. A day or two after this attack, if no 
means to prevent inflammation are uſed, the part ge- 


matoſe ſtupidity, finiſh the tragedy. _ 


This pain, tho? 


painful; neither does the tumour riſe to any confider- 
able height, or ſpread to any great extent. Tf this 
tumid part of the ſcalp be now divided, the pericra- 
nium will be found of a darkiſh hue, and either quite 
detached or very eaſily ſeparable from the ſkull; be- 
tween which and it will be found a ſmall quantity of 
a dark -· coloured ichor. 


If the diſorder has made ſuch progreſs that the pe: App 


ricranium is quite ſeparated and detached from the of the ſul 
ſkull, the latter will even now be found to be ſome. 20d pericta- 
what altered in colour from a ſound healthy bone. OF . 


this alteration-it-is not very eaſy to convey an idea by 
words; but it is a very viſible one, and what ſome ver 
able writers have noticed. Among theſe Fallopius 
particularly: [nſpictatis diligenter os detectum: quod os, 
quand) eft in natura ſua, eſt coloris ſubrubr: non candidi 
prorſus, nec rubri prorſus, ſed eft veluti color miſtus ex 
albo declinans ad rubicandum, ut fi multo lacte, aut alio 
colore candido, poneres parum ſanguinis vel alterius rei 
rubræ. Sed fi videritis inægualitatem coloris in ipſo aſſe 
detecto, ita ut adſint veluti puncta coleris albi, et aridi 
Mie, que aride aliquando majores ſunt, aliquando mino- 
ret, Oc. ſciatis quod os fit contuſum. | 
From this time the ſymptoms generally advance 
more haſtily and more apparently; the fever increaſes, 
the ſkin becomes hotter, the pulſe quicker and harder, 
the ſleep more difturbed, the anxiety and reſtleſſneſs 
more fatiguing ; and to theſe are generally added irre- 
gular rigors, which are not followed by any eritical 
{weat, and which, inſtead of relieving the patient, add 
conſiderably to his ſufferings. If the ſcalp has not 
been divided or removed until the ſymptoms are thus 
far advanced, the alteration of the colour of the bone 
will be found to be more remarkable: it will be found 
to be whiter and more dry than a healthy one; or, as 
Fallopius has very juſtly obſerved, it will be found to 
be more like a dead bone: the ſanies or fluid between 
it and the pericranium will alſo, in this ſtate, be found 
to be more in quantity, and the ſaid membrane will 
have a more livid diſeaſed aſpect. 


3 e | 112 
In this tate of matters, if the dura mater be denu - gf the dus 
ded, it will be found to be detached from the inſide mater. 


of tue cranium, to have loſt its bright ſilver hue, and 
to be as it were ſmeared over with a kind of mucus, or 
with matter, but not with blood. Every hour after 


this period, all the ſymptoms are exaſperated, and ad- 


vance with haſty. ſtrides: the headach and thirſt become 
more intenſe, the ſtrength decreaſes, the rigors are 
more frequent, and at lat convulſive motions, attended 
in ſome with delirium; in others with paralyſis or eo- 


If the ſcalp has not been divided or removed till this 


cranium, whoſe appearance will be ſtill more unlike to 
the healthy natural one; if the bone be now perfora- 
ted, matter will be found between it and the dura ma- 
ter, generally in conſiderable quantity, but different in 
different caſes and circumftances. Sometimes it will 
be in great abundance, and diffuſed over a very large 
part of the membrane; and ſometimes the quantity 
will be leſs, and conſequently the ſpace which it occu- 
pies ſmaller. Sometimes it lies only on the exterior 


a we — —_— ons 


ſurface. of the dura mater; and ſometimes it is between 
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nerally ſwells,” and becomes puſſy and tender, but not Theor 
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point of time, and it be done now, a very offenſive diſ- rh integ® 
coloured kind of fluid will be found lying on the bare ments. 
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it and the pia mater, or alſo even on the ſurface of che 


prain, or within the ſubſtance of it. 
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1:5 
Appear- 
ances when 
the ſcalp is 
wounded, 


The primary and original cauſe of all this is the 
ſtroke upon the ſkull: by this the veſſels which ſhould 
carry on the circulation between the ſcalp, pericra- 
nium, ſkull, and meninges, are injured; and no means 
being uſed to prevent the impending miſchief, or ſuch 
as have been made uſe of proving ineffectual, the ne- 
ceſſary and mutual communication between all theſe 
parts ceaſes; the pericranium is detached from the 
ſkull, by means of a ſanies diſcharged from the ruptu- 
red veſſels; the bone, being deprived of its due nouriſh- 
ment and circulation, loſes its healthy appearance; and 
the dura mater (its attaching veſſels being deſtroyed, or 
rendered unfit for their office) ſeparates from the inſide 
of the eranium, inſtames, and ſuppurates. | 

Whoever will attend to the appearances which the 
parts concerned make in every ſtage of the diſeaſe, to 
the nature of the ſymptoms, the time of their acceſs, 
their progreſs, and moſt frequent event, will find them 
all eaſily and fairly deducible from the one cauſe which 
has juſt been aſſigned, viz. the contuſion. As the in- 
flammation and ſeparation of the dura mater is not an 
immediate conſequence of the violence, ſo neither are 
the ſymptoms immediate, ſeldom until ſome days have 
paſſed: the fever at firſt is ſlight, but increaſes gradu- 
ally; as the membrane becomes more and more diſeaſed, 
all the febrile ſymptoms are heightened; the formation 
of matter occaſions rigors, frequent and irregular, un- 
ſpaſm, and death. | 

Hitherto we have conſidered this diſeaſe as unac- 
companied by any other, not even by an external mark 
of injury, except perhaps a trifling bruiſe of the ſcalp: 
let us now ſuppoſe the ſcalp to be wounded at the time 
of the accident, by whatever gave the contuſion; or let 
us ſuppoſe, that, the immediate ſymptoms baving been 
alarming, a part of the ſcalp had been removed in or- 
der to examine ſkull. | SM 

In this caſe the wound will for ſome little time have 
the ſame appearance as a mere ſimple wound of this 
part, unattended with other miſchief, would have; it 
will, like that, at firſt diſcharge a thin ſanies or gleet, 
and then begin to ſuppvrate ; it will digeſt, begin to 
incarn, and look perfectly well. But after a few days 
all theſe favourable appearances will vaniſh ; the ſore 
will loſe its florid complexion and granulated ſurface, 
will become pale, glaſſy, and flabby; inſtead of good 
matter, it will diſcharge only a thin diſcoloured ſanies; 
the lint with which it is dreſſed, inſtead of coming off 
ealily (as in a kindly ſuppurating ſore), will ſtick to 
all parts of it; and the pericranium, inſtead of adhe- 


til ſuch a quantity is collected as brings on delirium, 


ring firmly to the bone, will ſeparate from it all round, 


to ſome diſtance from the edges. 

This alteration in the face and circumſtances of the 
ſore, is produced merely by the diſeaſed ſtate of the 
parts underneath the ſkull; which is a circumſtance of 
great importance in ſupport of the doctrine advanced; 
and is demonſtrably proved, by obſerving that this 
diſeaſed aſpeR of the ſore, and this ſpontaneous ſepa- 
ration of the pericranium, are always confined to that 
part which covers the altered or injured portion of 
the dura mater, and do not at all affect the reſt of the 
ſcalp; nay, if it has by accident been wounded in any 


[ 


conſiderably bruiſed or not, if in the place of ſuch bruiſe 
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other part, or a portion has been removed from any 
part where no injury has been done to the dura mater, 
no ſuch ſeparation will happen; the detachment above 
will always correſpond to that below, and be found no- 
where elſe. | | 


The firſt appearance of alteration in the wound im- 
mediately ſucceeds the febrile attack; and as the fe- 


brile ſymptoms increaſe, the ſore becomes worſe and 


worſe, that is, degenerates more and more from a 


healthy, kindly aſpect. 5 155 
Through the whole time, from the firſt attack of the 
fever to the laſt and fatal period, an attentive obſerver 
will remark the gradual alteration of the colour of the 
bone if it be bare: at firft it will be found to be whiter 
and more dry than the natural one; and as the ſymp- 
toms increaſe, and either matter is collected or the 
dura mater becomes ſloughy, the bone inclines more 
and more to a kind of purulent hue or whitiſh yellow: 
and it may alſo be worth while in this place to remark, 
that if the blow was on or very near to a ſuture, and 
the ſubject young, the ſaid ſuture will often ſeparate in 
ſuch a manner as to let through it a looſe, painful, ill- 


conditioned fungus; at which time alſo it is no uncom- 


mon thing for the patient's head and face to be attack- 
ed with an eryſipelas. 14 

We have ſaid, that in thoſe caſes in which the ſcalp 
is very little injured by the bruiſe, and in which there 
is no wound, nor any immediately alarming ſymptoms 
or appearances, that the patient feels little or no in- 
convenience, and ſeldom makes any complaint until 
ſome few days are paſt. That at the end of this un- 
certain time, he is generally attacked by the ſymptoms 
already recited. That theſe are not preſſing at firſt, 


but that they ſoon increaſe, to ſuch a degree as to 


baffle all our art; from whence it will appear, that 
when this is the caſe, the patient frequently ſuffers from 


what ſeems at firſt to indicate his ſafety, and prevents 
ſuch attempts being made, and ſuch care from being 


taken of them, as might prove preventative of miſchief. 
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But if the integuments are ſo injured as to excite or.Uſeful in- 


claim our early regard, very uſeful information may formation 
be to be gained 
when the 
ſcalp is 


from thence be collected. For whether the ſcalp 


the pericranium be found ſpontaneouſly detached from much inju- 0 


the ſkull, having a quantity of diſcoloured ſanies be- red. iÞ 


tween them, under the tumid part, in the manner al- 
ready mentioned, it may be regarded as a pretty cer- 


tain indication, either that the dura mater is beginning 
to ſeparate in the ſame manner, or that, if ſome pre- 


ventative means be not immediately uſed, it will ſoon 
ſuffer; that is, it will inflame, ſeparate from the ſkull, 
and give room for a collection of matter between them. 
And with regard to the wound itſelf, whether it was 


made at the time of the accident, or afterward artifi- 


cially, it is the ſame thing; if the alteration of its ap- 
pearance be as above related, if the edges of it ſpon- 
taneouſly quit their adheſion to the bone, and the fe- 
brile ſymptoms are at the ſame time making their at- 
tack, theſe circumſtances will ſerve to convey the ſame 
information, and to prove the ſame thing. 

This particular effect of contuſion is frequently 
found to attend on fiſſures and undepreſſed fractures of 
the cranium, as well as on extravaſation of fluids in 
caſes where the bone is entire; and on the other hand, 
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Theory. all theſe do often happ® without the concurrence of 
this individual miſchief. All this is matter of accident ; 
Gonaraion but let the other circumſtances be what they may, the 

paration ) l , . 
of the peri- ſpontaneous ſeparation of the altered perieranium in 
cranium conſequence of a ſevere blow, is almoſt always follow- 
yrs by ed by a ſuppuration between the cranium and dura 
tionbör the mater; a circumſtance extremely well worth attending 
dura mater, to in fiſſures and undepreſſed fractures of the ſkull, be- 

cauſe ii is from this, circumltance principally that the 
bad ſymptoms and the hazard in ſuch caſes ariſe. 

It is no very uncommon thing for a ſmart blow on 
the head to produce ſome immediate bad ſymptoms 
which after a ſhort ſpace of time diſappear, and leave 
the patient perfectly well. A ſlight pain in the head, 
a little acceleration of pulſe, a vertigo, and ſickneſs, 
ſometimes immediately follow ſuch accident, but do 
not continue many hours, eſpecially if any evacuation 
has been uſed. Theſe are not improbably owing to a 
flight commotion of the brain; which having ſuffered 
no material injury thereby, they ſoon ceaſe. But if after 
an interval of ſome time the ſame ſymptoms are renew- 

ed; if the patient, having been well, becomes again 
feveriſh and reſtleſs, and that without any new cauſe z 
if he complains of being languid and uneaſy, ſleeps 
diſturbedly, loſes his appetite, has a hot ſkin, a hard 
quick pulſe, and a fluſhed heated countenance, and nei- 
ther irregularity of diet nor accidental cold have been 
productive of theſe, miſchief is moſt certainly impend · 
g ing, and that moſt probably under the ſkull. 6 
ions of an If the ſymptoms of preſſure, ſuch as ſtupidity, loſs 
effuſion of of ſenſe, voluntary motion, &c. appear ſome few days 
fluid under after the head has ſuffered injury from external miſ- 
32 | chief, they do moſt probably imply an effuſion of a 
TTY fluid ſomewhere. This effofion may be in the ſubſtance 
of the brain; in its ventricles, between its membranes, 
or on the ſurface of the dura mater: and which of theſe 
is the real fituation of ſuch extravaſation, is a matter of 
great uncertainty; none of them being attended with 
any peculiar mark or ſign that can be depended upon, 
as pointing it out preciſely: but the inflammation of 
of the dura mater, and the formation of matter be- 
tween it and the ſkull, in confequence of contuſion, is 
generally indicated and preceded by a puffy, circum- 
ſcribed, indolent tumour of the ſcalp, and a ſpontane- 
ous ſeparation of the pericranium from the ſkull under 

fuch tumour. 12 e 

Theſe appearances therefore following a ſmart blow 
on the head, and attended with languor, pain, reſtleſſ- 
neſs, watching, quick pulſe, headach, and flight ir- 
regular ſhiverings, do almoſt infallibly indicate an in- 
famed dura mater, and pus either forming or formed 

between it and the cranium. | 

By detachment of the pericranium is not meant 
every ſeparation of it from the bone which it ſhould 
cover, It may be and often is cut, torn, or ſcraped 
off, without any ſuch conſequence: but theſe ſepara- 
tions are violent ; whereas this is ſpontaneous, and 1s 
produced by the deſtruction of thoſe veſſels by which 
it was connected with the ſkull, and by which the com- 
munication between it and the internal parts was car- 
ried on: and therefore it 1s to be obſerved, that it is 
not the mere removal of that membrane which cauſes 
the bad ſymptoms, but it is the inflammation of the 
dura mater; of which inflammation this ſpontaneous 


ſeceſſion of the pericranium is an almoſt certain indica- Theory. 
tion. | Þ | 1 
Beſides the miſchiefs- already mentioned, Mr Pott 129 
obſerves, that ſometimes-an exfoliation or ſeparation Separation 
of both tables of the cranium takes place from exter- bles . "a 
nal violence, ſuch as happen ſpontaneouſly in old or —— 5 
neglected venereal diſorders. This diſeaſe, which has ſometimes 
its ſeat in the diploe, often ſpoils the whole ſubſtance es place, 
of the bone, and produces a ſeparation of a part of it, 
This kind of venereal caries is moſt frequently of a 
{mall extent, and affects different parts of the ſkull; 
though ſometimes it may be of large extent in one 
piece. The ſeparated part is generally quite carious, 
and appears as if it had been worm- eaten. The ſur- 
face of the bone ſo diſeaſed is ſeldom much elevated, 
though generally ſomewhat: neither has it often the 
circumſcribed form and appearance of a true node, as 
it is called ; though now and then it has. | | 
The ſcalp which covers a bone in this ſtate is moſt 
frequently diſeaſed alſo; ſometimes with one large ill- 
conditioned fore; but more often with a number of 
crude, foul, painful, ſerpiginous ulcers; through molt 
of which a probe will diſcover a rough bare bone, and 
from which is conſtantly diſcharged a greaſy ſtinking 
ſanies. This complaint is generally accompanied by 
a nocturnal headach, pocky ſpots, and pains about 
the breaſt and ſhoulders; and is almoſt always prece- 
ded by the former, though very frequently that ſymp- 
tom ceaſes, either during the mercurial courſes inſtitu- 
ted for that purpoſe, or when the pericranium covering 


the diſeaſed part becomes foul and ſloughy. | 


The proportion of extent of ſurface which one table 
of theſe diſeaſed parts of the cranium bears to the diſ- 
caſed part of the other table, is very uncertain, and of- 
ten very unequal. Sometimes the alteration of the outer 
table is much more extenſive than that of the inner; in 
which caſe, when the ſeparation is made, the detached 
piece comes away very eaſily, and the uncovered part 
of the dura mater is ſmall compared to the ſize of the 
external ſore: but ſometimes, on the contrary, the diſ- 
eaſe occupies a more conſiderable extent of the inner 
table than of the outer, and thereby renders the caſe 
more difficult and the cure more tedious, + 130 
Where the ſkull is broken, the moſt Mets: Of fracturts 
toms frequently, though not always, take place at the of the ca- 
very beginning. Mr Pott divides this kind of injury 
into two general claſſes, viz. thoſe in which the bro - 
ken parts keep their proper level, and thoſe in which 
they do not; or, in other words, fractures without 
and fractures with depreſſion. The ſymptoms af a 
fractured cranium have been univerſally. reckoned, Loſs. 
of ſenſe, giddineſs, vomiting,” bleeding at the ears, 
noſe, mouth, &c. But though theſe do frequently ac- 
company a broken ſkull, they are by no means produ- 


ced by the breach made in the bone, nor do they in- 


dicate any ſuch breach to have been made. They pro- 
ceed entirely from ſome violence offered to the con- 
tents of the cranium, and either do or do not accom» 
pany fractures as they happen to be joined with fuch 
injuries or not. Theſe ſymptoms are frequently pro- 
duced by extravaſations of blood or ſerum upon the 
membranes of the brain, or between them. They may 
alſo be the conſequence of ſhocks or concuſlions of the 
brain itſelf, where the ſkull is perfectly entire. On 3 
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part II. 
Theory: other hand, the bones of the cranium are ſometimes 
— cracked, broken, nay, even depreſſed, and the patient 
13! ſuffers none of theſe ſymptoms. Henee it is difficult 
. to know when the ſkull is fractured and when it is not: 
— the and hence ariſes one ſource of danger in contuſions and 
bell is frac- wounds of the bead; for as it is impoſſible to know 
ured or whether the cranium is fractured or not, the ſurgeon 
*. is often not warranted to divide the ſcalp until fome 
vrgent ſymptoms appear, after which it too frequently 
happens that all aſſiſtance comes too late. But if by 
any means the ſurgeon is aſſured that tbe ſkull is bro- 
ken, it will then be incumbent on him at all events to 
proceed in the manner to be afterwards directed for 
curing theſe kinds of injuries. | 
Sometimes, "though rarely, it happens that one of 
tables of the ſkull only is ĩnjured; but in this the ſy mp- 
toms are ſo much alike with the foregoing, that it is 
needleſs to take further notice of them: we ſhall there- 
fore only conſider one ſymptom more, and which at- 
tends injuries done to the ſubſtance of the brain itſelf. 
This is a fungous excreſcence of the brain, ſomewhat 
reſembling the fungous or proud fleſh already men- 
tioned, which grows up in ill-conditioned wonnds in 
any part of the body. Theſe fungi of the brain ariſe 
very ſuddenly and unexpeRedly, and expand to a con- 
tiderable bulk; and grow the largeſt when the patient 
is ſeized with a violent fever, However, they are ſel- 
dom formed when the dura mater continues entire; for 
this membrane, being very ftrong, ſufficiently confines 
the brain: but when it is divided, together with the 
Fungi of pia mater, the fungi increaſe moſt of all. Theſe ſub- 
be brain, ftances ſeem entirely to be produced from the cortical 
ſubſtance of 'the brain, and never have any portion of 
the medulla; whence they are ſometimes extirpated 
with ſafety, though their appearance 1s at any rate to 
be accounted a very bad ſymptom. p67 5508 
In violent contuſions and lacerations of the mem- 
branes and tendons, all the ſymptoms which we have 
before mentioned will ariſe with aggravation; and 
death very frequemly enſues, after the molt terrible 
convulſions. Theſe are very frequent in gunſhot 
wounds; but the different ways in which people may 
% be affected in conſequence of theſe wounds, it is im- 
of zunſaot Poſſible to recount. One thing to be obſerved in gun- 
wounds. ſhot wounds is, that the entrance of them is always nar- 
rower than the place where the ball comes out, provi- 
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lent impetus of the ball drives in and contuſes the fleſh 
before it as it goes in, while it lacerates and tears it 


out in going through the other fide. By reaſon of 
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quently very little hæmorrhagy from gunſhot wounds, 


(e) Not that exfoliation is the neceſſary conſequence of the ſkull being laid bare; this depends upon other circum - 
itances beſides the mere removal of the ſcalp and pericranium. The ſolidity of the ſurface of the bones, the ſize of the 
veſſels, and the impulſe of the blood through them, are what principally determine that. If the cortex of the bone be 
not very hard, and the impulſe of the blood be capable of counterbalancing the effects of the external air, a granula- 
tion of fleſh will be generated on the ſurface of the bone, which will cover and firmly adhere to it, without throwing 
off the ſmalleſt exfoliation, eſpecially in young ſubjects. On the contrary, if the bone be much hardened, and the 
veſſels. thereby conſtringed; or if ſuch applications be made uſe of as will produce an artificial conſtriction of them; 
the ſurface will neceſſarily become dry, and, the juices ceaſing to. circulate through it, it muſt part with a ſcale to a cer- 
that is, that part through which the circulation ceaſes to be carried on will be ſeparated from and caſt - 


tain depth; 
off by the veſſels which nouriſh the reſt of ths bone, 


. 
lets acquire no heat while flying in the air, nor unleſs 


their arms torn off by entangliog about mills or other 


this ſeems to be, that the veſſels entirely loſe their ela- 


of its reunion ; and it ſhould therefore be immediately from the 


prevent conſiderable deformity. If this attempt does 


ed or removed, we cannot have the criterion of the 


ded it goes quite through the limb; becauſe the vio- 


this extreme contuſion and laceration, there is fre- 


even when conſiderable veſſels are injured; -and hence 
probably proceeds the notion of an eſchar in gunſhot 
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wounds, as if they were burnt by the heat of the bul- 
let. But it is impoſſible that a true eſchar can in this 
caſe be formed; becauſe it is demonſtrated that bul- 


That a violent * See Phil. 
is Tray. 
t Vol. Ixxi- 
paſt I. Js 


they firike upon an hard obſtacle “. 
diſtenſion of the veſſels will prevent hæmorrhagy, 
plain from the caſe of thoſe who have unbappily go 


machinery; for in none of theſe do the axillary artery 
bleed, notwithſtanding its magnitude. The reaſon of 


fticity, and collapſe by the preſſure of the ſurrounding 
parts in ſuch a manner that the blood cannot paſs 
through them, * PHB 5 136 
With regard to the cure of 6mple contuſions of the Cure of 
fleſhy parts, they are in general eaſily removed by {imple con-, 
the common diſcutient applications, of which none 1 — 
better than vinegar and crude ſal ammoniac. If the 
blow has been very violent, the part will perhaps ſup- 
purate; in which caſe it is to be treated as afterwards 
directed when we come to ſpeak of tumours. The 
danger of contuſed wounds in the head, however, is 
greater than in any other part of the body. Here it 37 . 
ſometimes happens, that the ſcalp is ſo wounded at the yu; of 
time of the accident, or ſo torn away, as to leave the the head, 
bone perfectly bare, and yet the violence has not been where the 
ſuch as to produce the evil abovementioned. In this Ffm and 
cafe, if the pericranium be only turned back along with ſcalp are 
the detached portion of ſcalp, there may be probability detached 
made clean and replaced, for the purpoſe of ſuch expe- Vene. 


riment, which, if it ſucceeds, will ſave much time, and 


not ſucceed, the detached piece may be removed, and 
the caſe then becomes as if the ſcalp and the pericra- 
nium had been forced away at the time that the wound 
was firſt inflicted; and the worſt that can happen, is 
an exfoliation from the bare ſkull (). | 

It does alſo ſometimes happen, that the force which 
detaches or removes the ſcalp does alſo occaſion the 
miſchief in queſtion ; but the integument being wound- 


tumour of the ſcalp for the direction of our judgment. 

In theſe circumſtances our whole attention mult be di- 

rected to the wound and general ſymptoms. ' The 

edges of the former will digeſt as well, and look as 

kindly for a few days, as if no miſchief was done un- 138 
derneath: but after ſome little ſpace of time, when the APpearatice- 
patient begins to be reſtleſs and hot, and to complain _ 
of pain in the head, theſe edges will loſe their vermi- when the 
lion hue, and become pale and flabby ; inſtead of mat- internal 
ter, they will diſcharge a thin gleet; and the pericra- Parts arc 
nium will looſen from the ſkull, to ſome diſtance from ured. 
the ſaid edges. Immediately after this, all the general 
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Theory. ſymptoms are increaſed and exaſperated, and as the 


inflammation of the membrane is heightened ar ex- 


tended, they become daily worſe and worſe, until a 


quantity of matter is formed, and collected, and brings 


on that fatal period which, though uncertain as to date, 


139 very ſeldom fails to arrive, - 


FT. The method of attempting the relief of this kind of 
* injury conſiſts in two points; viz, to endeavour to pre- 
vent the inſlammation of the dura mater; or, that be- 

ing neglected, or found impraQticable, to give diſ- 

charge to the fluid collected within the eranium in con- 

140 ſequence of ſuch inflammation. | JE 


Exceeding Of all the remedies in the power of art for inflam 
uſefulneſs | 


ol bleeding. mations of membranous parts, there is none equal to 


Phlebotomy. To this truth many diſeaſes bear tefti- 
monp; pleuriſies, ophthalmies, ſtrangulated hernias, 
Kea. and if any thing can particularly contribute to the 
prevention of the ills likely to follow ſevere contuſions 

of the head, it is this kind of evacuation : but then it 

; mult be made uſe of in ſuch a manner as to become 


truly a preventative; that is, it muſt be made uſe of 


141 immediately, and freely. N 45 

It will in general indeed be found very difficult to 
©. perſuade a perſon, who has had what may be called 
only a knock on the pate, to ſubmit to ſuch diſcipline, 
eſpecially if he finds himſelf tolerably well. He will 
be inclined to think, that the ſurgeon is either unne- 
ceſſarily apprehenſive, or guilty of a much worſe fault; 
and yet, in many inſtances, the timely uſe or the ne- 
glet of this ſingle remedy makes all the difference 

.between ſafety and fatality, _ 3 
It may be ſaid, that as the force of the blow, the 
height of the fall, the weight of the inſtrument, &c. 
can never preciſely or certainly determine the effect, 
nor inform us whether miſchief is done under the bone 


or not, a large quantity of blood may be drawn off un- 


neceſſarily in order to prevent an imaginary evil. This 
is in ſome degree true; and if the advice juſt given were 
univerſally followed, many people would be largely 


bled without neceſſity ; but then, on the other hand, 


many a very valuable life would be preſerved, which 
for want of this kind of aſſiſtance 1s loſt. And if it be 
allowed to uſe ſuch means as may be in themſelves ha- 
zardous, ſurely it cannot be wrong to employ one 
which is not fo; at leaſt if it be conſidered in a gene- 
ral ſenſe, whatever it may accidentally prove to ſome 
few particular individuals. | $3 tt 
Acceleration or hardneſs of pulſe, reſtleſſneſs, anxiety, 
and any other degree of fever, after a ſmart blow on the 
head, are always to be ſuſpected and attended to. Im- 
mediate, plentiful, and repeated evacuation by bleeding, 
have in many inſtances removed theſe, in perſons to whom, 
in all probability, very terrible miſchief would have hap- 
pened had not ſuch precaution beenuſed. In this, as well 
as ſome other parts of practice, we neither have nor can 
have any other method of judging, than by comparing 
together caſes apparently ſimilar. It is by no means, 
however, to be inferred from hence, that early bleed- 
ing will always prove a certain preſervative ; and that 
they only die to whom it has not been applied : this, 
like all other human means, 1s fallible ; and perhaps 
there are more caſcs out of its reach than within it: 
= ah ra· but where preventative means can take place, this is 
Mes ins certainly the beſt, and the moſt frequently ſucceſsful. 


num. The ſecond intention, vis, the diſcharge of matter 


1 


gree of fever, appears to us, from all the obſervation 
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collected under the erauium, can be anſwered only by Theor 4 - 
the perforation of it. 4 Mok deg — 
When, from the ſymptoms and appearances already 143 
deſcribed, there is juſt reaſon for ſuppoſing matter to Pate 
be formed under the ſſcull, the operation of perforation the OY 146 
cannot be performed too ſoon; it ſeldom happens that forming WAN": anti- 
it is dgne ſoon enougg g. 4 is opera pou 
The propriety or impropriety of applying the tre. 33 „ 
phine in caſes where there is neither fiſſure, fracture, iter the 
nor ſymptom of extravaſation, is a point which hag Ce 
been much litigated, and remains {till unſettled either 
by writers or practitioners. 1 5 | 
When there is no reaſon. for ſuſpecting either of 
thoſe injuties, either from the ſymptoms or from the 
appearances, and the pericranium, whether the ſcalp 
be wounded or not, remains firmly attached in all parts 
to the ſkull, there certainly is not (let the general 
ſymptoms be what they may) any indication where to 
apply the inſtrument ; and conſequently no ſufficient 
authority for uſing it at all. But whenever that mem- Ought al . 


brane; after the bead has received an external violence, ways to eber the 
ſeparates, or is detached ſpontaneouſly from the bones performed Mum 
underneath it, and ſuch ſeparation is attended with the where the aſtured, 
collection of a ſmall quantity of thin brown ichor, an iran [ 
alteration of colour ia the ſeparated pericranium, and from the 
an unnatural drineſs of the bone, we cannot help {kull. 
thinking that there is as good reaſon for trepanning 
as in the caſe of fracture: we believe experience would 
vindicate us, if we ſaid better reaſon; ſince it is by no 
means unfrequent for the former kind of caſe to do 
well without ſuch operation, whereas the latter (we 
mean ſuppuration under the ſkull) never aan. 
All the beſt practitioners have always agreed in ac- 
knowledging the neceſſity of perforating the ſkull in 
the caſe of a ſevere ſtroke made on it by gunſhot, upon 
the appearance of any threatening ſymptoms, eyen 
though the bone ſhould not be breken: and very good 
practice it is. A wound by gunſhot (as far as it re- 
lates to the ſkull) is to be regarded only as one attend- 
ed with a very high degree of contufion, and there- 
fore moſt likely to produce ſymptoms accordingly; 
among which, inflammation of the dura matter ſtands 
principal. Experience confirms both : moſt of the 
{ſymptoms attending wounds of the head made by gun- 
ſhot, are ſymptoms of contuſion ; and the formation of 
matter between the cranium and dura mater is a very 
frequent and very fatal conſequence of ſuch contuſion. 
In ſhort, the ſpontaneous ſeparation of the pericra- 

nium, if attended with general diſorder of the patient, 
with a chillineſs, horripilatio, languor, and ſome de- 


we have been capable of making, to be ſo ſure and 
certain an indication of miſchief underneath, either 
preſent or impending, that we ſhould never heſitate 
about perforating the bone in ſuch circumſtances. 3 
When the ſkull has been once perforated, and the in abet 
dura mater thereby laid bare, the ſtate of the latter caſes it“ 
muſt principally determine the ſurgeon's future con- #9 - 4 
duct. In ſome caſes one opening will prove ſufficient “ 
for all neceſſary purpoſes, in others ſeveral may be ne- 
ceſſary. This variation will depend on the ſpace of 
detached dura mater and the quantity of collected 
matter. The repetition of the operation is warranted 
both by the nature of the caſe, and by the beſt autho- 
rities, thery being no compariſon to be made "Om 
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the” poſſible in convenience ariſing from largely denu- 


eviis which muſt follow the- formation and cohlneinent 
of matter between it and the ſkull. 

It can hardly be neceſſary to obſerve, that Jotwiet- 
ſtanding the operation of perforation be abſolutely and 
unavoidably neceſſary, yet the repetition of blaod-let- 
ting, of cooling laxative medicines, the uſe of antiphlo- 

71(tic remedies, and a moſt ſtrict obſervance of a low 
diet and regimen, are as indiſpenſably requiſite after 
ſuch operation as before: the perforation ſets the mem- 
brane free from preſſure, and gives vent to collected 
matter, but nothing more: the inflamed ftate of the 
parts under the ſkull, and all the neceſſary conſequences 
of ſuch inflammation, call for all our attention full as 
much aſterwards as before; and although the patient 
muſt have periſhed without the uſe of the trephine, yet 
the merely having uſed it will not preſerve him with- 
out every other caution and care. 

In thoſe caſes where the bone 1s evidently friftared, 
if the ſolution of continvity be either produced by uch 
a degree of violence as hath cauſed a conſiderable di- 
ſturbance in the medullary parts of the brain, or has 
diſt urbed any of the functions of the nerves going off 
from it, or hag occaſioned a breach of any veſlel or 
veſſels, whether ſanguine or lymphatic, and that hath 
been followed by an extravaſation or lodgement of 
fluid, the ſymptoms neceſſarily conſe quent upon ſuch 
derangement, or ſuch preſſure, will fallow ; but they 
do not follow becauſe the bone is broken: their cauſes 
are ſuprradded to the fracture; and although produced 
by the ſame external violence, are yet perfectly and 
abſolutely independent of it; ſo much ſo, that, as we 
have already obſerved, they: are frequently found where 
no fracture is. 

The operation of the ben is frequently been 
in the caſe of ſimple fractures, and that very judiciouſly 
and properly. But it 1s not performed becauſe the 
bone is broken or cracked: a mere fracture or: fiſſure 
of the ſkull can never require perforation, or that the 
dura mater under it be laid bare. The reaſon for doing 
this ſprings from other cauſes than the fracture, and 
thoſe really independent on it. They ſpring from the 
nature of the miſchief which the parts within the cra- 
nium have ſultained, and not from the accidental divi- 
ſion of the bone. From theſe ariſe the threatening 
ſymptoms, from theſe all the hazard, and from theſe 
the neceſſity and vindication of performing the opera- 
tion of the trepan. : 

If a ſimple fracture of the cranium was aunttedded 
in prefent with any of the before-mentioned ſymp- 
roms, and there was no reaſon for apprehending any 
Other evil in future, that is, if the ſolution of conti- 
nuity in the bone was the whole diſeaſe, it could not 
poſſibly indicate any other curative intention but the 
general one in all fractures, v/z. union of the divided 
parts, But how can ſuch union be promoted or aſ- 
lifted by perforation? It moſt certainly cannot; and 
yet perforation is abſolutely neceſſary in ſeven caſes 
out of ten of ſimple undepreſſed fractures of the ſkull. 


= for The reaſons for trepanning in theſe caſes are, firſt, the 
he cars immediate relief of preſent ſymptoms ariſing from 
re preſſure of extravaſated fluid; 


or, ſecond, the diſ- 
charge of matter formed 1 the ſkall and dura 


mater, in conſequence of inflammation z or, third, the 


the dura mater, and the certain as well as terrible 


VT 


prevention of ſuch miſchief as experience has-ſhown Theory. 


may moſt probably be expected from ſuch kind of 
violence offered to the laſt-mentioned membrane. 

Ia the firſt caſe (that of an extravaſated fluid within 
the cranium), the relief from perforation is not only 
ſometimes immediate, but frequently is not attainable 
by any other means. This is a ſufficient proof,-not 
only of its utility, but of its neceſſity, | 

In the ſecond (of formation of matter between tie 
ſkull and dura mater), there is no natural outlet by 
which ſuch matter can eſcape ; and the only chance 
of life is from the operation. 

In the third, that of mere ate, without e 
ſion of bone, or the appearance of ſuch ſymptoms as 
indicate commotion, extravaſation, or inflammation, 
it is uſed as a preventative; and therefore is a matter 
of choice more than immediate neceſſity. 

Many practitioners, both ancient and modern, have 
therefore diſuſed and condemned it; and have, in ca- 
ſes where there have been no immediate bad ſymptoms, 
adviſed to leave the fracture to nature, and not to 
perform the operation as a preventative, but to wait 
until its neceſſity may be indicated by ſuch ſymptoms 
as may both require and vindicate it. This is a point 


of the utmoſt conſequence in practice, and ought to 


be very maturely conſidered. 
They who, object to the ' uſe of the trephioe, 
fpeak of it as being frequently unneceſſary, and as 


rendering the patient liable to ſeveral inconveniences trephine. 


which may ariſe from uncovering the dura mater be- 
fore there is any good or at leaſt any apparent rea- 
ſon for ſo doing. And in ſupport of this their opi— 
nion, they allege many inſtances of ſimple fracture, 
which have been long undiſcovered, without being at- 
tended with any bad ſymptoms; and of others which, 
though known and attended to from the firſt, have 
done very well without ſuch operation. 


They whc adviſe the immediate uſe of the rofirige Anlversds. 


ment, do it upon a preſumption that, in conſiderable 
violence received by the head, ſuch miſchief is done to 
the dura mater, and the veſſels by which it is con- 
nected to the cranium, that inflammation of the ſaid 


membrane muſt follow ; which inflammation generally 


produces: a collection of matter and a ſymptomatic 


fever, which moſt frequently baffles all our art, and 


ends in the deſtruction of the patient. 

What the former aſſert is undoubtedly e 
true. There have been ſeveral iuſtances of undepreſſed 
fractures of the ſkull, which either from having been 
undiſcovered at firſt, or negleQed, or having been 
under the care of a practitioner who has diſliked the 
operation, have done very well without it. This is 
certainly true,. but is not ſufficient to found a general 
rule of practice upon: in matters of this ſort, a few 
inſtances are by no means ſufficient to eſtabliſi a pre- 
cedent : that which is found to be moſt frequently 
uſeful, is what we ought to abide by; reſerving to 
ourſelves a liberty of deviating from, ſuch general rule 
in particular caſes. . 

This is one of thoſe perplexing circumſtances 
which all writers lament, and all, practitioners feel; 
but which, inſtead of merely complaining of, we ſhould 
endeavour, as much as in us lies, to correct. 

In order to obtain what information we can on this 
ſubject, we ſhould confider, firſt, what the miſchiefs 

are 


are, which may moſt probably be expected to follow, 
or which moſt frequently do follow, when perforation 
has been too long deferred or totally neglected; ſecondly, 
what prejudice or inconvenience does really ariſe from, 
or is thought to be cauſed by, the operation itſelf, 
confidered abſtractedly; and, thirdly, what propor- 
tion the number of thoſe who have done well without 
it bears to that of thoſe who may truly be ſaid to 
have been loſt for want of it, or of thoſe to whom 
it might have afforded fome chance of relief. | 
With regard to the firſt, we have already obſerved 
in the caſe of imple undepreſſed fractures, whenever the 
trephine is applied, it muſt be with deſign either to 
relieve or to prevent ills ariſing from other miſchief 
than the mere breach in the bone; which breach, 
conſidered ſimply and abſtractedly, can neither cauſe 
ſuch ills, nor be relieved by ſuch operation. One, 
and that the moſt frequent, of theſe miſchieſs, is the 
inflammation, detachment, and ſuppuration of the 
dura mater, and conſequently the collection of matter 
between it and the ſkull; a caſe of all others attend- 
ing wounds of the head, the moſt preſſing, the molt 
| hazardous, and the Jeaſt within our power to relieve. 
Indeed, the only probable method of preventing this 
evil feems to be the removal of ſuch a part of the 
fall as, by being broken, appears plainly to have 
been the part where the violence was inflicted; and 
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which, if the dura mater becomes inflamed, and quit- 


ting its connexion ſuppurates, will, in all probability, 
cover and confine a collection of matter for which na- 
ture has provided no outlet. | V0 

The ſecond conſideration propoſed was, What miſ- 
chief or inconvenience may molt reaſonably be ſup- 
poſed to follow or to proceed from the mere opera- 
tion confidered abſtractedly. They who are averſe to 
the uſe of it as a preventative, allege that it occa- 
ſions a great loſs of time; that it is frequently quite 
unneceſſary ; and that the admiſſion of air to the dura 
mater, as well as the laying of it bare, is neceſſarily 
prejudicial, | 5 

The former of theſe is undoubtedly true: a perſon 


15% 
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Kicit, 


whoſe ſkull has been perforated cannot poſſibly be 


well (that is, cured) in ſo ſhort a ſpace of time as 

one who has not undergone fuch operation, ſuppoſing 

ſuch perſon to have ſuſtained no other injury than the 

mere fracture; and if the majority of the people whoſe 

ſiculls are broken, were ſo lucky as to ſuſtain no other 

injury, that is, if no other miſchief was in theſe caſes 

in general done to the parts contained within the ſkull, 

the objection to perforation would be real and great, 

1; and the operation a matter of more ſerious conſidera- 
Much leſs tion. But this is ſeldom the cafe; by much the lar- 
than thoſe ger number of thoſe who ſuffer a fracture of the ſkull, 
boner ppg Be are injured with regard to other parts, and labour un- 
Jay. der miſchief of another kind additional to the frac- 
ture; that is, the parts within the cranium are injured 

as well as the cranium itſelf, This being the caſe, 

the loſs or waſte of a little time ceaſes to be an obje& 

of ſo great importance. The hazard which it is ſup- 

poſed may be incurred from laying bare the dura ma- 

ter is indeed a matter of ſome weight: ſo that it cer- 
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when ſuch operation becomes neceſſary. In ſhort, 
we would form a right judgment of this point, the 
queſtion concerning it ought to ſtand thus: Is the 
chance of ill which may proceed from merely denuding 
the dura mater, equal to that of its not being fo hurt 
by the blow as to inflame and ſuppurate? Or is the 
miſchief which may be incurred by mere perforation 
of the ſkull, equal to the good which it may produce? 
Theſe queſtions, let thoſe who have ſeen moſt buſineſs 
of this kind, and who are therefore the beſt judges, 
confider and determine. 1 | | 

The third conſideration, viz. What proportion the 
number. of thoſe who have eſcaped without the opera- 
tion bears to that of thoſe who have.periſhed for want 
of it, 1s in great meaſure included in the two prece- 


ding; at leaft the determination of them muſt alſo de- 


termine this, | 
« The number of caſes of- this kind (ſays Mr Pott) 
which are neceſſarily brought into a large hoſpital ſo 
ſituated as Bartholomew's is, in the middle of a po- 
pulous city, where all kinds of hazardous labour are 
carried on, has enabled me to make many obſervations 
on them; and although J have now and then ſeen 
ſome few of them do well without the uſe of the tre- 
phine, yet the much greater number whom I have 
ſeen periſh with collections of matter within the cra- 
nium, who have not been perforated, and for whom 
there is no other relief in art or nature, has, I muſt 
acknowledge, rendered me ſo very cautious and diffi- 


dent, that although I will not ſay that I would al- 


ways and invariably perform the operation in every 
caſe of ſimple fraQure, yet the caſe muſt be particu- 


larly circumſtanced, the proſpe& much fairer than it 
moſt frequently is, and my prognoſtic delivered in the 


moſt puarded apprehenſive manner, when I omit it. 
T ſhould be ſorry to be ſo miſunderſtood as to have it 
ſuppoſed that I mean to ſay, that I thiok the denu- 


dation of the dura mater a matter of abſolute indiffer- 


ence, or that no ill can proceed from it. This I 
know is a point concerning which the beſt practition- 
ers have differed, and concerning which we will ſtand 
in need of information ; but I think I may venture to 
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ſay, what is fully to my preſent purpoſe, viz. that 


enlarging the opening of a fracture by means of a 
trephine will not produce or occaſion much riſk or 
hazard additional to what muſt be occaſioned by the 


fracture itſelf ; that has already let in the air upon + 


the membrane; and therefore that conſideration is, at 
leaſt in ſome degree, at an end, and the principal point 
to be determined ftill remains the ſame, viz. Whe- 
ther, upon a ſuppoſition that the dura mater may pol- 
fibly not have been ſo injured as to inflame and ſup- 
purate in future, the operation ought not to be practi- 
ſed as a preventative, but, on the contrary, ought 
rather to be deferred until worſe ſymptoms indicate 
the neceſſity of it? or, Whether it ought in general 
to be performed early, in order, if poſſible, to pre- 
vent and guard againſt a very probable as well as very 
terrible miſchief? | | 
« I know that it may be ſaid, that a fraQure, if of 
any conſiderable ſize, or whoſe edges are fairly diſtant 
and unconnected, will of itſelf make ſome way for dil- 
charge from within: and ſo it certainly may and does, 


in the caſe of an effuſion of fluid blood; but even in tbis 


it very ſeldom proves ſufficient for the purpoſe. Te 
mia 2 gc 
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Thcory- does not the diſtant ſeparation of the edges imply 


greater ſeparation of the attaching veſſels of the dura 


mater? and does not experience too often prove this 
to be the caſe? Jn truth, the great advantage which 
is ſometimes derived from conſiderable fractures, is 
moſt frequent in thoſe caſes where portions of bone 
are ſo looſe as to be removeable; which removal of 
bone ſtands in place of perforation, and makes much 
more for the neceſſity of the operation in other caſes 
than againſt it, if properly conſidered. 
of In confirmation of the above doctrine Mr Pott 
-tuſions adduces a great many caſes, Of contuſions of the 
f the head head without any wound he mentions five. The firſt, 
vithout any a man that was knocked down in a mob; he ſoon re- 
nene ccrered his ſenſes, and, after being plentifully bled, 


tone Br 
by Mr Poi: was to appearance well in three days. Six days after, 


he was taken ill with the ſymptoms of a beginning 


inflammation of the dura mater; which having conti- 
nued three days, he was again taken under Mr Pott's 
care, —It was now twelve. days from the accident ; 
and after this the ſymptoms continually increaſed 


until the ſeventeenth day, when be died. Two days 


before his death, a tumour, which had ariſen on the 
ſpot where the injury had been received, was laid 
open, and a thin brown ſanies diſcharged. * The 
cranium was altered from its healthy appearance, but 
without frature or fiſſure. On opening the head, a 
conſiderable quantity of matter was found betwixt the 
dura mater and the ſkull under the diſeaſed part, but 
nowhere Elgin, 5. „ 

Ik) be ſecond caſe was a boy of nine years of age, who 
had been ſtunned for a minute or two by a fall from a 

cart. In two days he ſeemed to be quite well: but 
in five days after, that 1s, in ſeven from the accident, 


he complained of the ſymptoms already mentioned; 


which baving continued for fix days longer, Mr Pott 
was called, and found about a third part of the parietal 
bone covered with a flattiſh rumour, containing a 
fluid. The ſcalp was now divided, and the cranium 


found in a diſeaſed ſtate; but a phyſician who alſo at- 


tended him over-ruled Mr Pott when he intended to 
perforate it. The child grew worſe, and died in three 
days. On opening the body, a collection of matter 
was found below the diſeaſed part of the bone; and 
about the middle of it the dura mater was diſcoloured 
and ſloughy, containing about a ſpoonful of matter 
betwixt it and the pia mater, | | 
In the third caſe, a labourer fell from a ſcaffold two 
ſtories high, by which he was ſtunned, but ſeemed 
well next day. Five days after, he began to com- 
plain of the uſual ſymptoms of an oppreſſed brain, 
to which was added a ſenſation asif a cord was drawn 
tight round the encephalon ; and on the right fide of 
lis forehead was a ſmall tumour, which being opened, 
was found to contain a brown fluid. The bone was 
diſeaſed, and a circular piece of the ſcalp cut out. 


However, as only internal remedies, ſuch as bleeding, 


neutral ſalts, &c. were made uſe of, all the ſymptoms 


were aggravated. On the tenth day, the ſore was 


pale, ſpongy, and glaſſy, and the ſcalp ſeparated from 
the ſkull to ſome diſtance. This day a piece of the 
bone was removed, and the dura mater under it found 
ſmesred with matter. Next day he was worſe in 
every reſpect; upon which a larger piece of the bone 


was removed, and a conſiderable quantity of matter 
Vor. X. A | | 9 


diſcharged. This done, finding his pulſe ſtill high Theory. 


and full, ten ounces of blood were drawn off, and a 
glyſter injected. The loſs of blood produced a ſwoon- 
ing, which laſted ſome minutes, after which be ſaid 
he thought his head was eaſier. As the evening ap- 
proached, the ſymptoms returned, and therefore ſome 
leeches were applied to his temples. That night, 
for the firſt time, he got a little quiet ſleep, and in 
the morning of the 12th day he ſaid that his head 
was perfectly eaſy: a very large diſcharge had been 
made throngh the perforation in the cranium, and the 
wound in the ſcalp had rather a better aſpect. He 
was kept ſtrictly to a low regimen; took at firſt the 
ſal abſyathii mixture freely : when his_ pain had left 
him, his phyſician ordered him the bark; and in a 
very few days every bad ſymptom left bim, 

The fourth caſe was a lad of about twelve years of 


age, who was ſtruck ſenſeleſs by the blow of a bat on his 


forehead, as he ſtood beſide a man playing at cricket. 
A. conſiderable ſwelling aroſe on the part: he was 
treated with bleeding, purging, and the antiphlogiſtic 
regimen ; and atthe end of nine days was diſcharged 
as well, In five days after, 14 from the accident, he 
returned with complaints of an oppreſſed brain. The 
ſymptoms continued to increaſe, notwithſtanding all 
that could be done, till the 20th, when the forehead 
which had formerly been ſwelled and ſubſided, begin- 
ning again to look tumid and puffy, the integuments 
were divided; the pericranium was found to have 
quitted its adhefion for more than the breadth of a 
crown piece, and between it and the bone was a ſmall 
quantity of thin diſcoloured fluid. The trephine be- 
ing applied, a large diſcharge of matter continued for 
a week; and the boy again got well. | 

The fixth caſe terminated fatally, though the tre- 
phine was applied on the tenth day. The patient was 
a woman, a ſeller of greens ; who, in a quarrel with 
her huſband, had been ſtruck over the head with a 
mopſtick. The blow neither fetched blood nor brought 
her to the ground; and ſhe continued, notwithſtanding 
an irregular life, for a week, without any omplaint : 
ſhe was then taken with the uſual ſymptoms ; and, two 
days after, the operation was performed on one fide 
of the ſagittal ſuture, and cloſe to it. The dura 
mater was altered from its natural colour, and ſmeared 
over with matter. All the ſymptoms were now ag- 
gravated, and a violent eryſipelas came on; upon 
which the trephine was applied on the other fide the 
ſuture, and the ſame kind of appearance found as be- 
fore. The ſymptoms continued without any abate- 
ment; and a third opening being made near to the 
firſt, vent was thereby given to fo large a quantity of 
matter, that Mr Pott was convinced the event muſt be 
fatal. Accordingly the patient died on the 16th day; 
and upon opening the head, the dura mater was found 
covered with matter, under the whole internal ſurface 
of both parietal bones; but the firm adheſion of the 
longitudinal finus to the fagittal ſuture had prevent- 
ed all communication between the two collections of 
matter, | : . 

Of ſeven caſes of contuſion with one or more wounds, gf contu— 
mentioned by the fame author, four died, notwith- ſions with 
ſtanding the operation being performed; the collec- wounds. 
tions of matter being ſo large, or ſo ſituated, that it 
was impoſſible to give vent to it by art. One of theſe 
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caſes was remarkable, as it ſhows the difference be- 
tween ſymptoms ariſing from an injury done to the 
brain at the time the contuſion is received, and that 
which ſpontaneouſly follows the inflammation of the 
dura mater: we ſhall therefore give it in Mr Pott's 
own words. | 

« A fireman who was at work on the topof an houſe, 
fell in with the roof of it; he was taken out ſenſeleſs, 
and brought in that ſtate to the hoſpital]. 

% He had on different parts of his body ſeveral wounds 


and bruiſes, but none of them ſeemed to be of any 


great conſequence. On his head were four, one of 
ſome ſize, on the upper part of the frontal bone, 
near to the coronal ſuture; two on the left parietal ; 


one on the right fide of his head, juſt above his ear; 


and a ſmall bruiſe on the upper part of the os occipitis. 
Of all theſe wounds, the pericranium was divided in 
one only, viz. that near the coronal ſuture. | 

« His wounds were dreſſed, he was largely bled, a 
glyſter was thrown up, and a purging mixture was 
ordered to be given cochleatim, until he ſhould have a 
diſcharge per anum. The next day he was in the 
fame (tate, perfectly ſenſeleſs, had the apoplectic 
Rertor, a full labouring interrupted pulſe, and ſome 
difficulty of reſpiration. He had four or five large 
ſtools; wherefore his mixture was diſcontinued, but 
fixteen ounces more of blood were drawn from one of 
the jugular veins; which evacuation was repeated 
again in the evening of the ſame day, to the quantity 
of eight more. On the third day, being ſtill per- 
feAly ſtupid, diſcharging both urine and feces in- 
voluntarily, and having ſtill a full 1 pulſe, 
both the temporal arteries were opened, and fourteen 
Gunces drawn from thence. Oa the fourth, finding 
no alteration, and being ſatisfied that the man's ſtate 
could hardly be made worſe, I determined to perfo- 
rate the cranium; and accordingly ſet a large trephine 
on the upper part of the frontal bone, where the pe- 
ricranium had been divided. The dura mater was 
found to be thinly covered with grumous blood, ſome 
of which J removed, and thereby made way for the 
diſcharge of more, The next day (the fifth), finding 
that what diſcharge had been made during the night 


was bloody, and that the man was in no reſpect al- 


tered for the better, I thought I had ſufficient au- 
thority for repeating the operation; which J accord- 
ingly did, cloſe by and below the former; and as the 
blow by which the wound had been inflicted ſeemed 
to have been almoſt exactly on the top of his head, I 
made a third opening in the parietal bone, cloſe to the 
ſuture. The appearance under all was the ſame as 
under the frft, viz. a thin layer of grumous, or rather 
coagulated, blood. | | | 

© Next day (the ſixth), toward the evening, tbe man 
opened his eyes; and on the ſeventh, in the morning, 
be ſpake. The diſcharge of blood continued for ſe- 
veral days, and at the end of about a week from this 
time ceaſed; the dura mater and the wounded ſcalp 
wearing as good an aſpect as could be wiſhed, and the 


patient being eaſy and rational. | 


« On the 18th day, he complained of pain all 
over the head; was fick, reached to vomit, and faid 
that he was ſaint and chilly. On the 19th, his face 
was fluſhed, his ſkin hot, his pulſe quick and hard. 
He was let blood, and ordered to have a glyſter, and 


— 


=; 
to take ſome medicines of the febrifoge kind. A day Theor 
or two more paſſed in this manner, his fever — 
violent, but rather inereaſing than remitting; his pain, 
though not acute, yet ſuch as to deprive him of his 
ſleep; little rigors occurring irregularly, no perſpira- 
tion, and an exceſſive langour. At laſt, on the 2 tft 
day, on the upper part of the os occipitis, on the 
right fide, where there had been a ſmall bruiſe, a 
tumour aroſe, ſo characterized as to ſatisfy me that 
the cauſe of the late alteration of circumſtances lay 
underneath it: it did not riſe to any height, and con- 
tained a ſmall quantity of ſanies, but covered a por- 
tion of bone which the pericranium had quitted. I 
removed the ſcalp, and would have ſet on a trephine ; 
but the man obſtinately refuſed to ſubmit to it. 

„On the 25th day he loſt the uſe of his left leg and 
arm, and was much' convulſed in thoſe of his right 
fide; which paralyſis and ſpaſm continued until the 
27th, and on the 28th he died. v0] 
Upon examining his head, a collection of matter 
was found under the bare part of the occipital bone; 
the dura mater under this matter was ſfoughy and 
putrid; and about a deſert - ſpoonful of matter lay be- 
tween the meninges, juſt under the altered part of the 
dora mater. Ia the part where the bloody extra- 
vaſation had been, every thing was perfectly fair and 
free from diſeaſe. Y | 

In this cafe, there ſeems to have been as clear a 
diſtinction between the bloody extravaſation, with its 
effects, and the inflammatory ftate of the dura mater, 
with its conſequences, as can be defired. All the 
firſt ſymptoms were ſuch as were cauſed by mere 
preſſure of the extravaſated blood; an obliteration of 
every ſenſible faculty, attended with the principal 
ſymptoms of an interrupted circulation. Perforation 
of the ſkull, where this-extravaſation had been made, 
did, by giving diſcharge to the blood, happily remove 
theſe; and the man was getting well apace, until the 
ills ariſing from another cauſe, viz. the inflammatory 
ſeceſſion of the dura mater in conſequence of contu- 
fon, and that in another place, began to appear: they 
indeed made their attack rather late, nor did they 
riſe ſo high as they moſt frequently do; but then it 
muſt be conſidered what diſcipline the poor man had 
undergone, and what evacuation had been made. 
Notwithſtanding which, they bore their true, genuine, 
febrile, inflammatory charaQer, and produced their 
moſt frequent event. What perforation of the os 


occipitale might have dene, I cannot fay ; I fear but 


little, as the matter was not only upon but under- 
neath the dura mater, and that too diſeaſed.” 155 
Of the carics of the cranium, mentioned u 129. four Caſes 1 1 
examples are brought; of which only one terminated oy q 
fatally, at leaſt from the apparent injury done to the 
brain; although 3nothery died of a peripneumony, after 
every thing ſeemed to be in a fair way. In this laſt 
the trephine was applied upon the carious part of the 
bone; but in the other three it ſeparated ſpontaneouſly. \,,, 
Twelve caſes are related by our author of fiſſures gf fu: 
and fractures of the cranium without any depreſſion. and , 
Of theſe fix recovered, and as many died. The ue 
ſymptoms were generally the ſame as in contuſions ; , 
without fractures. In one caſe, indeed, where a girl 0 
16 had got a violent blow on the head with an iron 
poker,, ſhe had a large wound on the top - _ 
eats 
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Theory. head, with a conſiderable fracture on the ingittal 
-—— ſpture. The broken pieces were fo large and ſo looſe 


that they were removed without any perforation, by 
which the longitudinal finus was left bare for at leaſt 
two inches in length; but no hæmorrhagy followed 
from the removal of the fragments.—-For three days 
ſhe was bled twice a-day from one part or other, and 
ſtools were procured: but all to no purpoſe ; ſhe Kill 
remained quite inſenſible. On the fifth day an opening 
was made with a lancet into the longitudinal ſinus, 
and tbe blood ſuffered to run off, until her countenance, 


which had been much fluſhed, became pale; her pulſe, 


which till then had been full and ſtrong, faultered con- 
ſiderably, and ſhe ſhowed all the marks of a deliquium 
from inanition. A bit of lint was then put on the 
orifice, and the nurſe was ordered to keep her fin- 
ger on it, till Mr Pott had viſited the other pa- 
tients in che houſe. On his retura, the part ſhowed no 
diſpoſition to bleed again, nor did it ever after. That 
afternoon ſhe opened her eyes, and moved her arms, 
and the next morning was ſenſible enough to aſk for 
driok. She retained her ſenſes for ſome days: but a 
fever coming on, ſhe became delirious and convulſed; 
and thus died on the 17th day. On opening the head, 
a conſiderable abſceſs was found on the ſurface of the 


brain, on one fide of the falciform proceſs of the dura 


mater, 275 . 

In another caſe, though the ſkull was fractured, 
none of the bad ſymptoms appeared till five weeks 
after the accident, The patient was a lad of about 


22, who had fallen from a high ſcaffold. Ia his head 
he had ſuffered no apparent injury; but the radius of 


of the right arm, the tibia aud fibula of the left leg, 
together with one or two of the ribs, were broken. In 
five weeks he was permitted to get out of bed; but 
the firſt day of his riſiag he complained of being fick 
and giddy, which was imputed to weakneſs and con- 
finement, and therefore diſregarded. For three or 
four days he complained of continual pain in his head, 
got no ſleep, and was conſtantly feveriſh. As no in- 


jury in the head was ſuſpected, nothing was preſcribed 


but the common antiphlogiſtic regimen, At the end 
of the fixth week he complained that his head was 
painful to the touch; and the day after he made this 
complaint, had a rigor which laſted half an hour. 
At laſt a ſwelling, which evidently contained a fluid, 
appeared on the ſide of the head; and upon opening 
it, a fracture of the parietal bone, at leaſt three inches 
long, was found, through which matter iſſued freely. 


The trephine was applied, a large quantity of matter 


diſcharged, and the dura mater was found ſloughy. 
Under this ſloughy part was another collection of 
matter between the membranes, and below this the 


brain was conſiderably diſcoloured. The patient died 


on the 5oth day after the accident. 
In two caſes in which the ſkull was fractured, the 


patients recovered without the leaſt bad ſy n ptom from 


rſt to laſt ; and though the operation was performed, 
Mr Pott is of opinion that they would have recovered 
without it: however, ſuch caſes are but rare; and it 
is by no means prudent to delay the operation, though 
no threatening ſywptoms occur even for a very con- 
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foregoing claſſes; with this addition, that the depreſ- 
ſion is attended with ſome urgent ſymptoms, which 
yet may generally be removed by elevating the de- 
preſſed parts: yet this ought not to prevent every 
poſſible method being uſed for avoiding the others 


which appear afterwards, and which are not the leſs 


ſure on account of the cranium being fractured and 
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depreſſed. The generality of writers have contented Directions 


themſelves with directing us to raiſe up the depreſſed by chirur- 
parts, and thereby toendeavour to remove ſuch ſymptoms gical writers 


| enerall 
as are cauſed by the mere preſſure which the bone makes faſoflicient. 


on the brain: but they have either totally neglected, 
or very ſlightly paſſed over, what is of full as much 
conſequence to the patient; we mean the injury which 


is molt frequently done to the membranes ofthe brain, 


and which, if neglected, will certainly produce that 


whole power of medicine. | 

The combination of different ill effects, proceeding 
from the ſame primary violence, and concurring in the 
ſame ſubject, together with the great difficulty of 


fever and thoſe ſymptoms which ſo often baffle the 


diſtinguiſhing them from each other, is one of the 


principal cauſes of that perplexing uncertainty attend- 


162 


ing wounds of the head. When one cauſe of bad Uncertain 
{ſymptoms has been removed, another, or even ſeveral prognoſis 


others, may ſtill remain, each of which fiogly may be 
ſufficient to deſtroy the patient: and therefore, al- 
though the means firſt made uſe of may have been ſuch 
as have been pointed out by the earlieſt and moſt 
alarming ſymptoms, and extremely proper for the re- 
lief of ſuch complaint, had it been the only one the 
patient laboured under; yet, in the cafe of a compli- 


not effectually; and, producing only a temporary and 
partial relief, prove a greater aggravation of our diſ- 
appointment. a 

This. every practitioner ſhould know, and this the 


in wounds 


of the head. 


cation, by not being ſufficient to anſwer every requi- 
ſite intention, they very often anſwer none, at leaſt 


friends of every patient ſhould be made acquainted 


with; left the former, being deceived by an appearance 
of amendment, be induced to promiſe what it will not 
be in his power to perform; and the latter, having had 


their hopes exalted, ſhould be the more ſeverely hurt 


by their diſappointment. : 

If the fracture be but ſmall, the depreſſion little, 
and the force with which it was produced not great, 
the elevator introduced through the perforation may 
be ſufficient to ſet it to rights; and, if there be no 
urgent ſymptoms, nor any miſchief done to the in- 
ternal parts, may be ſufficient for all purpoſes. 


163 
But The de- 


if the force was great, if the ſymptoms are immediate preſſed ot 


to a circular one, or if the deprefſcd piece be cracked 


and preſſing, if the fracture runs in a form inclined cracked 


one mult 


l often be to- 
all round, the beſt and ſafeſt way is to remove the tally remo- 


whole or greater part of the portion ſo depreſſed and ved. 


circumſcribed, 

To thoſe who are unuſed to things of this ſort, ſo 
large an opening as ſuch method of acting muſt make 
will have a very tremendous appearance ; and they 


may be inclined to ſuſpect much hazard and incon- 


venience from laying bare ſo large a portion of the 
dura mater : but let all ſuch remember, that however 
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Theory. likelihood” become inflamed, and generate matter on 
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Why the 
broken 
pieces of 


the cranium 
arc to be re- 


moved. , 


165 


Caſes of 
fractures 


its ſurface; which matter, for want of a timely, ready, 


and ſufficient outlet, would do confiderably more miſ- 
chief than the mere detection of the ſaid membrane 
can do. | . Ft 

In caſes where the broken pieces of a depreſſed 
fracture are widely ſeparated from each other, and 
ſome of them a good deal Jooſened, the expediency 
and the propricty of removing ſuch pieces is acknow- 
ledged by every body ; but tew people attend to the 
reaſon, or inquire why ſuch practice is juſt and pro- 


per; if they did, they would alſo ſee, that the 
free removal of bone was equally proper in the 


caſe of great violence, as in that of looſened or widely 


ſeparated pieces, In the latter, the broken parts 
pre removed, becauſe their re- union with the reſt 
of the cranium, and the preſervation of the attach - 


ment of the dura mater to the inner ſurface of them, 
is thought impoſſible, or at leaſt highly improbable ; 


and that therefore they muſt be in the way, and hin- 


der the free diſcharge of matter from the ſuppurating 
membrane. And is not the ſame inconvenience full 
as likely to attend the former? Is it the violence done 
to the bone, and through it to the membrane, which 
cauſes the inflammation and ſuppuration? or is it the 
looſened or feparated ſtate of the broken' part? If it 
he the former, (as it moſt undoubtedly muſt be), the 
fame precuations, the ſame method of treatment, muſt 
be equally neceſſary in the one as the other; the rea- 
ſons, the intentions, are the ſame in each; and if the 
conduct be not the ſame, the patient will ſuffer. 

The peculiar circumſtances of each individual caſe 
muſt furniſh direction to the practitioner for his parti- 
cular conduct. Rules to be laid down by a writer on 


ſuch ſubje& can be only general. The parts which 
are depreſſed muſt. be elevated; ſuch as are looſe and 


cannot be brought to lie even, ſuch as cannot be pre- 


vented from prefling on the membrane, or ſuch as 
wound or irritate it, muſt at all events be taken 
away ; the fre; diſcharge of blocd or lymph in pre- 
ſent, and of matter in future, muſt be provided for; and 


therefore every ſymptom and appearance mult carefully 


and early be attended to, leſt the moſt proper oppor- 


tunity of giving aſſiſtance be not embraced. 
Of four caſes related by our author of fraQures 
with depreſſion, two recovered, and two died. The 


with deprel- rt, who wes a girl of about 15, being toſſed by an 


on. 


cox, and falling with her head againſt the ſtones, got 


a fracture with conſiderable depreſſion. It traverſed 
the os parietale from before back ward, in its middle 


part between the Agittal and temporal ſutures, and 


the depreſſion was on the upper part of the bone. 
The whole was reduced to a perfect equality, the 
bone being trephined on the inferior and undepre ſſed 
part. Her head was dreſſed hghtly, and about 16 
ounces of blood taken from her. She paſſed the 
following night very nnquietly, and the next mornin 

was till inſenſible. She was again freely bled, and a 
Purge was given, which ſoon operated. Oa'the third 
day ſhe was bled again, on the fourth ſhe became 
fenlible, and on the fifth was ſurpriſingly well: but 
on the ninth ſhe began again to complain of headach, 
fickneſs, and giddineſs; and, notwithſtanding all the 
internal remedies which could be uſed, growing con- 
ttantly worſe, ſhe died in 20 days from the time of 
the accident, All the internal ſurface of the os pa- 


mater, and covered with matter, which could 
be diſcharged at the perforation, the membrane being 


inflamed and thruſt tight up againſt it. On this cafe 


Mr Pott remarks, that though he will not pretend to 
aſſert that repeated perforations of the upper part of 
the bone would have preſerved her; yet it would have 
been her beſt, if not her only chance; and that if he 
had at that time known as much as afterwards, he 
ſhould certainly have taken away the greateſt part, if 
not the whole, of what had been depreſſed. 


We bave already obſerved, that the very worſt of 


ſymptoms, nay, even death itfelf, may frequently pro- 


ceed from an extravaſation of the fluids within the within th, 
cavity of the cranium, or from a concuſſion of the num. 


brain itſelf, — Extravaſations of any kind, and where. 
ever ſituated, within the cranium, are very hazardous, 
and much more frequently end fatally than happily ; 
but, conſidered as relative to the art of ſurgery, that 


which confiſts of merely fluid blood ſituated between 


the cranium and dura mater is certainly the beſt, as it 
is the neareſt to the ſurface, and admits the greateſt 
probability of being relieved by perforation of the 
ſkull ; grumous or coagulated blood, although in the 
ſame ſituation, by being moſt frequently adherent to 


the membrane, is not ſo readily diſcharged as the 


preceding, and therefore more. likely to prove de- 


firuQive; and all thoſe which are either under the 


meninges, or within the cavitiesor ſubſtance of the brain, 


as they are very ſeldom within our exact knowledge, fo 


they are alſo generally beyond the reach of our art. 


The method of treating people under theſe unhap- 1 of} 
py circumſtances is ſomewhat different, according to treating 
the ſuppoſed or moſt probable nature of the complaint, people un- 
and according to the ſymptoms and appearances which der 7 
1t produces or which accompany it. When the 
ſymptoms which imply a preſſure made on the brain 


or nerves have been occaſioned merely by a ſhake or 


concuſſion, and neither blow nor other external vio- 


lence has been offered to or received by the head, we 


have no rule whereby to form any other than a general 


opinion; no mark which can point out to vs either 
the preciſe nature of the diſeaſe, or its particular 
ſituation ; conſequently we have no direction from 


- what part of the head to-remove the ſcalp, or where 


to apply a perforatng inſtrument, and therefore no au- 
thority for perforating at all. In this caſe, the only 
chance of relief is from-phlebotomy and an open belly; 
by which we may hope ſo to leſſen the quantity of the 
circulating fluids as to aſſiſt nature in the diſſipation 
or abſorption of what has been extravaſated. This 13 
an effect which, although not highly improbable in 
itſelf, yet is not to be expected from a ſlight or triffing 
application of the means propoſed. The uſe of them 


muſt be proportioned to the hazard of the caſe. Blood 
muſt be drawn off freely and repeatedly, and from 


different veins; the belly muſt be kept conſtantly 
open, the body quiet, and the ſtricteſt regularity of 


general regimen muſt be rigidly obſerved. By thels 
means, very alarming ſymptoms have now and then 


been removed, and people in ſeemingly very hazardous 
circumſtances have been recovered. Inſtances of theſe 
ſucceſſes are not indeed ſo frequent as we could with ;. 


'but they have been ſufficiently ſo to warrant the 


attempt, eſpecially in caſes where there are no indi- 


cations to authoriſe the uſe of any other, But * 
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| Theoty. the ſymptoms of extravaſation are the conſequence of tainty, properly conſidered, is ſo far from being a Theory, 
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os -—— ſuch external violence as leaves a mark where it was 


infliged, and when the ſcalp is ſo bruiſed or wounded 
as to ſhow the place where, we then have ſome de- 


ree of aſſiſtance, both in forming a judgment of the 


moſt probable nature of the complaint, and in uſing 
the means moſt likely to prove ſucceſsful in its belief. 
For if the effuſion has been the conſequence of the 


ſtroke which the head has received, and ſuch effufion 


diſſuaſiye from the attempt, that it is generally a ſtrong ——- 


incitement to make it; it being full as impoſſible to 
know that the extravaſated fluid does not lie between 


the ſkull and dura mater, and that under the part 


ſtricken, as that it does; and if the latter ſhould be 
the caſe, and the operation be not performed, one, 


and moſt probably the only, means of relief, will have 
been omitted. 5 "> | 


— 
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is made immediately under the part fo ſtricken, the Of concuſſions and extravaſations Mr Pott relates Caſes of 


perforation of the cranium in this place may give eight inſtances; fix of whom died, and two recovered. er ere 
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diſcharge to the extravaſated fluid; and the wound or 


bruiſe in the ſcalp ſhows us the point from whence we 


ought to remove a portion of it, in order to perforate 


the cranium. This is ſometimes the caſe; and the 
conſequence is ſometimes ſo fortunate, that we ſave 


a periſhing patient, But although it does now and 


then happen that we are ſo lucky, yet ſuch ſucceſs 


is by no means certain or to be depended upon. 
Every thing relative to this kind of diforder is fallible 


and uncertain; and though the extravaſation is ſome- 


times found immediately under the external mark, 


yet it often happens that it is not, and that the 
effuſion is made in a part diſtant from that mark, and 
to which we have nothing to lead us. Upon the 
whole, although a bruiſe or wound of the ſcalp does 


not in theſe caſes neceſſarily or certainly point out 


the ſeat of an extravaſation; yet when bad ſymptoms 


urge, and evacuation hath been fully and unſucceſs- 


folly tried, ſuch mark may be deemed a ſufficient, 
though not unerring, authority for making farther in- 
quiry, by removing the ſcalp and perforating the 
cranium: for this is a kind of caſe in which we are 


not to expect, certainty, and in which we muſt be 
content with-ſuch information as we can obtain. The 


opportunities which we have of being ſerviceable are 


but few; we ſhould: therefore ſuffer none to eſcape, 


but embrace even poſſibility. The general advice 
given by Fabricius ab Aquapendente is applicable to 
no part of ſurgery more than to this; in which the 
loſs of a very ſhort ſpace of time is often abſolutely 
irretrievable, Tt 


If the e e be of blood, and that blood be 


in a fluid ſtate, ſmall in quantity, and lying between 
the ſkull and dura mater, immediately under or near 


to the place perforated, it may happily be all diſcharged 


by ſuch perforation, and the patient's life may there- 
by be ſaved z of which many inſtances are producible. 
But if the event does not prove ſo fortunate, if the ex- 
travaſation be ſo large or fo ſituated that the operation 
proves inſufficient, yet the ſymptoms having been ur- 
gent, general evacuat ion having been uſed ineffectually, 
and a wound or bruiſe of the ſcalp baving pointed out 
the part which moſt probably rcceived the blow; 
although the removal of that part of the ſcalp ſhould 


not detect any injury done to the bone, yet the ſymp- 


toms ſtill ſubſiſting, we cannot help thinking, that 
perforation of the cranium is in theſe eireumſtances fo 


fully warranted, that the omiſſion of it may truly be 


called a negle& of having done that which might have 
proved ſerviceable, and, rebus fic ſtautibus, can do no 
harm, It is very true, that no man can beforehand 


tell whether ſuch, operation will prove beneficial or 


not, becauſe he cannot know the preciſe nature, de- 
gree, or ſituation. of the miſchief; but this uncer- 


The firſt was a young man who fell from a window — * 


two ſtories high, and pitched his head upon a ſvgar 


hogſhead. He was taken up inſenſible, and conti- 


nued: ſo for five days; at the end of which he died, 
notwithſtanding he had been very largely bled. No 
external mark of violence was obſerved on the head; 
the cranium was nowhere injured; the dura mater was 
every where adherent, and no fluid of any kind be- 
twixt it and the ſkull, Between the dura and pia 
mater was a conſiderable quantity of blood, principally 
towards. the lower part of the brain. 50 

Ide ſecond cafe was very ſimilar; the patient expi- 
red on the third day, without having ſhown any ſigns 
of ſenſe. All the ſpace between the frontal bone and 
the dura mater was covered with grumous- blood, 
firmly adherent to the membrane.—In the third, a 
imall tumour. appeared on the right ſide of the head, 
which thus indicated the ſeat of the miſchief; and, by 
perforating the ſkull, a large quantity of blood was 
diſcharged between the dura mater and the ſkull ; af- 
ter which the patient recovered. The fourth was much 


the ſame : a tumour appeared on the right fide near 
the ſagittal ſuture; which indicated the application of 


the trephine. Thus a conſiderable quantity of blood 


was diſcharged, and the patient ſoon recovered. —The 
fourth caſe was remarkable, as ſhowing vs how very 


{mall contufions of the head will ſometimes do Irrepa - 


rable miſchief. A boy between three and fonr years. 
of age, when at play with his brother, fell from a bed 


on a ſoft carpet. He pitched on his head, and im- 
mediately complained of being ſick and giddy ; but 


having vomited, was ſoon after ſo well, that no far- 
ther notice was taken of his fall, On the fourth day 
after this, he again became fick and giddy. The 
phyſician who preſcribed for him gave him an emetic, 
and ſome of thoſe medicines called nervous ; however,. 
his ſickneſs and giddinefs now and then returned, with 


a great averſion at motion of any kind. On the 11th 
day he loft his fight; on the 13th the uſe of his right 


arm; on the 15th he could not fand; and on the 18th. 
he died. A conſiderable quantity of bloody ſerum. 
was lodged between the dura and pia mater about the 


bafis of the brain.—In the fifth caſe, the patient con- 
tinued 12 days without any general complaint; but 
on the 13th became giddy and dim-ſighted, and ſoon 


after died. The ventricles ofgthe brain- were full of 
extravaſated ſerum, and near the origin of the medulla 


oblongata was a lump of firmly coagulated blood.—The 
ſeventh and eighth caſes were not materially different: 
the patients both died comatoſe; and extravaſations 
of blood, ſerum, or lymph, were found in both. 


When the brain itſelf is wounded, the treatment o 
can only be to remove all ſuch parts of the broken in the bran. 


169 


wounds: 


ſkull. as may continue to injure the brain or its mem-i{cIf, 


branes;. 


in caſes off 
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Theory. branes; to take away all ſuch extraneous bodies as 
can eaſily be got at and extracted without violence; 
and to make ſuch openings in the cranium as may beſt 
ſerve for the diſcharge of extravaſated fluids, either 
immediately or at any future period, When fungi of 
the brain protrude, it is uſual to tie a thread round 
their neck, upon which they drop off ſpontaneouſly. 


ed tas In contuſions of the head, whether attended with 


Opium re- 


commended fractures or not, Mr Bromefield recommends the uſe of 


by Mr opium ; and infinuates, that moſt of thoſe patients die 
Bromefield ho are treated only with evacuations and the anti- 
an oppreſ. PÞlogiltic regimes, The medicine he recommends is 
ſed brain, Dovar's powder; and the effect expected from it is 
a diaphoreſis. For this the warm bath is in general a 

good preparative, as it promotes perſpiration: and 

ſhould the patient be relieved, the diaphoreſis is to be 

kept up by medicines of a ſimilar kind; ſuch as vinum 
antimoniale with the tinctura thebaica. Thus he tells 

us, that every ſymptom of concuſſion of the brain has in 

general gone off on a plentiful ſweat being produced 

by the powder. The medicine was generally conti- 

nued as the ſymptoms required, till the patient ſeemed 

out of danger; and where they returned again, the 

medicine was repeated, and the patient did well. In 

ſupport of this praRice, he gives the following inſtances. 

2 « A gentleman received a violent blow on the 
in ſupport top of his head from a large weight falling on it, 
of the prac- which fractured his ſkull and depreſſed it. I attended 
tice, at the operation, when every poſlibility of future preſ- 
ſure on the brain from the fractured bone was entirely 
prevented by the removal of the depreſſed pieces. He 

took Dovar's ſweating powder, which, he ſaid, always 

relieved bim when it began to operate. He had ſtools 


as often as was thought neceſſary, and was bled very 


freely before I ſaw him. As the wound did not begin 
to digeſt kindly at the uſual period, in the interme- 
diate time between the ſweats, he took the ſal abſin- 
 thit neutralized with ſucc. limonum, and a decoction of 
the bark. About the fifth day he grew comatoſe ; 
and the gentleman whoſe patient he was ſeemed to 
wiſh he had been bled again. I deſired him to recol- 
lect how conſtantly we conſulted the pulſe when we 
met; and that he had always told me, that in my ab- 
ſence he was never induced to bleed him from fulneſs ; 
aad from the quiet ſtate of his pulſe whenever we met, 
we judged it unneceſſary. This he allowed ; but as 
the coma was great, I conſented to his loſing ſome 
blood from the jugular vein, which did not make his 
pulſe flag, nor was he relieved by the bleeding. When 
I ſaw him the next day, being the ſixth from the ac- 
cident, he was dying. I did not ſee the patient after 
he died; but conclude, that the brain had ſuffered ſo 


much from the violence of the blow, that let what 


method ſoever have been followed, the event in this 
caſe would have been the ſame. Ns 

« John King, aged 35 years, having fallen from a 
ſcaffold, was brought to St George's hoſpital on the 
8th of May 1771, quite ſenſeleſs. He had received by 
the fall two large wounds; one on the anterior, the 
other on, the poſterior part of his head, and his back 
was violently bruiſed : he had bled a little at his noſe. 
Immediately after his admiſſion into the hoſpital he 
was let blood; and from the adminiſtration of a cly- 
fer had two ſtools, and took a icruple of Dovar's 
iavcating powder, On the ninth he was mere ſenſible, 


1 


drops of the tinctura anodyna antimonialis once in four 
or fix hours, as the effect might indicate; a fomenta. 


tion was applied to his back, a ſtool procured in the 


evening by a clyſter, and Dovar's powder was repeat. 


ed at bed-time. On the 1oth the giddineſs was gone 
off, the pain was abated, and his head was perfectly 


eaſy ; the uſe of the tinctura anodyna was continued, 
and his body kept open by a laxative mixture. On 


the 11th he was free from all complaints; granulations 


began to appear on the wound, which Jooked well ; 
and the uſe of the drops was diſcontinued. He re- 


mained well till the 16th ; about which time he was 


ſeized with giddineſs and a ſickneſs at his ſtomach. 
Eight ounces of blood were then taken away, and 
ſome ſtools procured by a purging draught, On the 
19th the giddineſs and ſickneſs entirely left him. On 


the 21K his ſickneſs returned, with great pain in his 


head: he was then directed to take a ſcruple of 
Dovar's powder at night. On the 26th all his com- 
plaints were gone. He was then ordered to take four 
ſpoonfuls of the following medicine once in four hours: 
Sal. abſinth. Qi. ſuce. limon. Zi. decoR. cort, Pera- 


vian. 5xiv. He remained without any return of his 


complaints, and was diſcharged on the 12th. of June, 
„Patrick Darbun, aged 26 years, was admitted into 
St George's hoſpital the Gth of July 1771, having a 


large wound on the fore-part of his head, and ſame. 


flight bruiſes in different parts of his body. He had 
fallen from a ſcaffold. It was about an bour after the 


accident when he was brought to the. hoſpital, where 


the ſurgeon was informed that he had continued ſenſe- 
leſs for half an hour after the fall, and had vomited 
twice, He had great pain in the parts that were 


hurt, with ſtupor and heavineſs. Upon a careful ex- 


amination of the ſkull, no fracture could be diſcovered. 
Some blood had been taken away before he was 


brought to the hoſpital, where a purging mixture was 


given him, and ſome ftools thereby procured. He 
then took a ſcruple of Dovar's powder. He com- 
plained of great pain in his head and giddineſs on the 


ſeventb, and had had but little reſt. The tinAura 
anodyna antimonialis was given him, 10 drops of which 


he took once in four or x hours. He was rather 
eaſter in the evening, and the pulv. Dovari was re- 
peated at bed-time. On the eighth he was much bet- 
ter; the uſe of the drops was continued. On the 
ninth the pain in his head and giddineſs were quite 
gone, He continued to take the drops till the 12th ; 
about which time, he being perfectly well, no more 
were given, Having remained in the hoſpital till the 
31(t, without any return of his complaints, and the 
wound being nearly healed, he was made an out- 
patient by his own deſire, and continued perfectly well. 
« John Hyde, a boy about 14 years of age, was, 
on the 7th of June 1771, admitted into St George's 
hoſpital, on account of a hurt he had received on his 
head by falling backwards, The ſcalp was much 
ſwelled, but without any wound : he complained of 
giddineſs, and vomited frequently. The ſurgeon made 
an incifion into the tumified part, by which the ſkull 
was laid bare, and a fracture, of about an inch in 
length, diſcovered upon the ſuperior part of the occi; 
pital bone. Some Rools were procured as ſoon as it 
| was 
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Theory. was poſſible by a purging mixture, and afterwards one 

—— ſcruple of Dovar's powder was given, He had a 

pretty good night; and on the eighth the vomitings 

ceaſed, though the pain in his head and piddineſs con- 

tinued. He was that day directed to take 10 drops 

of the tinctura anodyna antimonialis once in fix hours. 

His giddineſs went off entirely in the evening; but he 

complained of a little pain in the fraftured part. A 

tool was procured by a clyſter, and the uſe of the 

antimonial anodyne was continued. On the ninth he 

| was free from pain, and took the antimonial anodyne 

once in fix hours till the 11th ; during which time he 

was perfectly well, and afterwards was directed to take 

the neutral mixture, with a decoction of the Peruvian 

bark. This courſe he purſued for about a week, and 

on the 26th was made an out- patient. In about three 

weeks after this, the wound was healed, and the boy 
perfectly recovered.“ „ 

FF 0 We ſhall now proceed to the treatment of gunſhot 

wounds. wounds; in which, as the body is frequently mangled 

in the moſt dreadful manner, the ſurgeon muſt exert 


the utmoſt of his ſkill both with regard to external 


and internal remedies. In thoſe made by a muſket or 


piſtol ball, the moſt immediate conſiderations are, To 


extract the ball, or any other extraneous body which 
may have lodged in the wounded part; and to ſtop the 
hzmorrhagy, if there is an effuſion of blood from the 
rupture of ſome confiderable artery. 5 
bee. As to the firſt, viz. the extraction of the ball, it is 
ting the frequently neceſſary to enlarge the wound in order to 
bal. anſwer this purpoſe ; and if the ball has gone quite 
through, both orifices are to be dilated (provided the 


ſituation of the part wounded will admit of its being 


done with ſafety) ; and particulat care 'is to be taken 
to preſerve both openings, eſpecially that which is 
the moſt depending. 5 


Izs order to get at the ball, or any other foreign 
matter, probing is to be ufed as ſparingly as poflible : 


and this muſt evident?y appear to any one who will 
only conſider the nature of the ſymptoms attendant 

on penetrating wounds of the breaſt or belly, either 
from a bullet or ſharp inſtrument ; the thruſting in a 
probe to parts under ſuch circumſtances being una- 
voidably a freſh ſtab on every repetition of ſuch prac- 
tice. In wounds of the joints, Iikewiſe, poking into 
them muſt be equally condemned, as it can never be 
uſed without very miſchievous and pernicious conſe- 
quences. And indeed, where probing 1s neceſſary, the 
finger is to be preferred as the beſt and trueſt probe, 
where it is practicable to do fo. | : 

If a ball, or any other foreign body, happens to be 
lodged near the orifice, or can be perceived by the 
finger to lie under the ſkin, though at ſome diſtance 
from the mouth of the wound ; 1n the firſt caſe it is 
requiſite immediately to remove ſuch extraneous mat- 
ter; and, on the other occaſion, to cut upon it and 
take it out: But when it is ſunk deep, and lies abſo- 
lutely beyond the reach of the finger, we ought never 
to thruſt a pair of long forceps into the wounded 
body, with ſcarce any probability of ſucceſs. 
| To put this matter in as clear a light as poſſible, we 
will ſuppoſe a ball to be lodged in any part beyond 
the reach of the finger, entirely out of the way of be- 
ing marked by the external touch. Now it will ap- 
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has been praQtiſed likewiſe; a longer pair of forceps, 
either with or without teeth, into a wound of that 
kind, though with a fort of certainty to extra& it, 
mult either contuſe, or irritate and inflame, the parts 
to a great degree; and conſequently do as much, or 
more miſchief, than the ball did at firſt by forcing 
its paſſage ſuch a length of way. And ſhould they at 
the ſame time lay hold of any nerve, artery, or even 
common membrane of a muſcle, together with the 
ball (which can ſcarce ever fail of being the caſe), 
what ſhocking conſequences would attend ſuch a pro- 
ceeding! Nor would attempts of this ſort be leſs in- 
Jjurious in caſe a bullet ſhould happen to be lodged in 
the cavity of the belly or breaſt : whereas lead, it is 


well known, will lie a long time in ſeveral parts of the 


body, without any materialhurt, or even inconvenience. 

A great number of inſtances have occurred, where 
balls have been quietly lodged in ſeveral parts of the 
body, till after many years they have worked them - 
ſelves a paſſage towards the ſurface, and were very 
eaſily extracted; and many where balls have been en- 
tirely left behind. 7 855 : 
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to dilate it without delay, provided the nature of the“. 
part (as was before obſerved) will admit of this with 
ſafety : for in wounds near a joint, or in very mem- 
branous or tendinous parts, the knife, as well as for- 
ceps, ſhould be put under ſome reſtraint; nor ſhould 
any more opening be made than what is abſolutely 
requiſite for the free diſcharge of the matter lodged 
within. Wounds in the joints are always dangerous, 
from whatever cauſe they proceed, whether from a 
bullet or any cutting inftrument : and membranous or 
tendinous parts, whatever ſenſe of feeling they may be 
allowed, are yet known, paſt diſpute, to ſuffer much 
from their being thus expoſed to the impreſſions of the 
air. | ITS 
ſion of blood, from the rupture of ſome conſiderable rhagy- 
artery, it will be abſolutely neceſſary, with all ima- 
ginable diſpatch, to reſtrain the. bleeding with the 
needle ; and at the ſame time to be particularly care- | 
ful that your hold be not eluſive, But the bleedings 
from the ſmaller veſſels, in all contuſed wounds, are of 
real ſervice, by unloading the clogged parts, cutting 
off the main ſources of cuſtomary inflammations, and 

by that means either totally preventing a fever, or at 
leaſt rendering it a” ſymptom of no threatening ten- 
dency :. an event on which, in an eſpecial manner, de- 
pends the future laudable digeſtion. As for ſtyptic 
applications, as we have already obſerved, there is no 
truſting to any of them, where the larger arteries are 
concerned. Beſides, all ſuch rather retard than pro- 
mote the cure: for by obſtructing the diſcharge of the 
ſanies, which in all large wounds precedes digeſtion, 


the digeſtion is of courſe ſuſpended, while the pent-up 


ſanies becomes a conſtant additional fuel to the fever. _ 


Where the wounded perſon has not ſuffered any Bleedingy 
great loſs of blood, it will be adviſeable to open a when ne- 


vein immediately, and take from the arm a-good large Vary. 
quantity; and to repeat bleeding as circumftances 
may require, the ſecond, and even the third day. Re- 

| peated 
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firſt a long probe · in queſt of the bullet, and then, 33232 


In caſe the wound be occaſioned by a muſket or Of dilating: 
piſtol ſhot, and of courſe but ſmall, it will be neceſſary ti e wouuds 


Whenever the wound is attended with a great effu- Of hæmor- 
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Theory. peated bleedings in the beginning draw after them 

— many advantages. They prevent a good deal of pain 

and inflammation, lefſen any feveriſh aſſaults, forward 

the digeſtion, and ſeldom fail to obviate impoſthuma- 

tions, and a long train of complicated ſymptoms that 

are wont otherwiſe to interrupt the cure, miſerably 

barraſs the poor patient, and too often endanger his 

life- And even where the feveriſh ſymptoms run 

high, and there is almoſt a certainty that matter is 

forming, bleeding, in that ſtate, is very frequently of 

great advantage; the matter will be made the fooner 

for it, and the quantity of it will be leſs. The follow- 

ing inſtance, ſays Mr Ranby, in ſome meaſure de- 

monſtrates the neceſſity of bleeding freely as ſoon as 
177 poſſible. | 

A remark- A young gentleman, a cornet of dragoons, was 

able caſe. wounded by a muſket-bullet juſt below the knee, on 

the inſide. The ball had made a great laceration in 

the ſkin, and laid the membranes bare about four 

inches in length. The ſurgeon did not fee him till 

two days after the injury. He was then very feveriſh, 

quite parched up with thirlt, and had a full pulſe, 

with great pain, ſwelling, and inflammation all round 

the joint. Immediate bleeding was ordered, a cool- 

ing regimen, with proper dreſſings, an emollient cly- 

iter, and an opiate. The next day bis pain rather in- 

creaſed; wherefore he was let blood a ſecond, and 

after that a third time. Six days were now elapſed 

when a miliary eruption ſeized him, with frequent 

bleedings at the 3 and a diarrhœa, which laſted 

about ten days. Mean while matter was formed in 

ſeveral places about the knee; which, on being let 

out, flowed in prodigious quantities. The fever de- 

clining, the bark was given him ; but as that, though 

Joined with an opiate, ran through him, it was judged 

neceſſary. to lay it aſide. Notwithſtanding he was 

now very weak and low, it was thought, in a conſul- 

tation, that the only chance which remained of his 

ſurviving, was the cutting off his leg. The opera- 


tion was accordingly performed, but without ſucceſs, - 


Upon examining the knee, there appeared ſeveral cells 
full of matter communicating with the joint; which 
had in many places eroded the cartilages of both the 

. great bones. 5 : 
Sf bg ys For the firſt twelve days it will be proper to obſerve 
men of the à Cooling regimen, both in reſpect of the medicines 
patient in that may be preſcribed, and the diet requiſite for the 
gunſhot ſupport of nature. It is abſolutely neceſſary, like- 
wounds. wiſe, that the body be conſtantly kept open. Unleſs, 
therefore, nature does this office of herſelf, a tool 
thould be every day procured, either by emollient 
dclyſters, or ſome gentle laxative taken at the mouth; 
and whenever there 1s much pain in the wounded 

parts, immediate recourſe muſt be had to opium, 
Of exronay In reſpeR to external applications, whatever is of 
applications a hot, ſpirituous nature, is remarkably injurious on 
| theſe occaſions; and what no wounded part can in 
any degree bear, Let the firſt dreſſing be with di- 
geſtive, or lint moiſtened with a little oil; and a very 
light bandage made, if it can be readily got, with 
hin flannel: the next with a digeſtive warmed, and 
over it the bread-and-milk poultice, mixed with a ſuf- 
ficient quantity of oil to keep it moiſt ; and where 
there is great tenſion, and the wound large, a fo- 
mentation ſhould be uſed. This courſe is to be conti- 
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| binder nature from getting rid of that incumbrance 
which, it is obſervable, ſhe very much affeAs to throw 


from the orifice ; and there be, on that account, a cer- 


left, by deferring it, an inflammation, which one may 


but wait with patience till there be a perfect ſepara- 


aved ill the fore js clean | 
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This method will commonly promote a conſlant eafy —— 1 
perſpiration, abate the pain, very much facilitate the N. 
digeſtion, and remove all apprehenſions of any ap. | Why 
proaching inflammation. The advantage of moiſten- * 
ing the lint with oil, is the eaſe that is procured to a by lc 
contuſed wound from ſuch an application, in compa- {mal 
riſon of one of an abſorbent drying diſpoſition; * 


which, inſtead of giving free liberty to the ſanious 
blood to diſcharge itſelf, and conſequently preventin 

an inſlammation, by unloading the part, would OP 
ſibly obſtruct the mouths of the capillary veſſels, and 


of, We mult add here, that tents are never to be 
made uſe of where they can be poſſibly avoided, _ EY 
Should an inflammation ſeize any part through the Of inflan- 
lodgment of a bullet, or any other foreign body, that mation 
could with ſafety have been more immediately . 4 
trated, all attempts of diſlodging ſuch. extraneous ged. * gunſ 
matter ſhould be poſtponed till the ſwelling bas in | 
ſome meaſure ſubſided, and the inflammatory diſpo- 
ſition of the fibres is nearly vaniſhed ; . unleſs the ball, 


or other extraneous body, lie at no great diſtance 


tainty of removing this incumbrance without any ma- 
terial trouble to the patient. ö | 0 131 

If a wound (ſays our author) be of ſuch a deſperate Mr Ranby' 
nature as to require amputation (which is always the — 
caſe when it happens in any principal joint), it would the proper 
certainly be of conſequence could the operation be time of pe- 
8/0 on the ſpot, even in the field of battle; gon, 
very reaſonably expect, ſhould obſtrua a work that 
ought rarely to be entered upon during the continuance 
of ſo calamitous a circumſtance. The neglecting this 
critical juncture of taking off a limb, frequently redu- 
ces the patient to ſo low a ſtate, and ſubjeQs the blood 
and juices to ſuch an alteration, as muſt unavoidably 
render the ſubſequent operation, if not entirely unſuc- 
ceſsful, at leaſt exceedingly dubious. And in wounds 
even where no amputation is required, it is equally 
adviſable not to defer the care neceſſary to be taken 
of them; leſt, by the parts being expoſed to the air, 
there might ariſe a ſeries of very dangerous ſymp- 
toms, | 2 194 
« Wounds that border on any conſiderable artery, How to 
are very apt to bleed afreſh upon motion, or the re- prevent en 
turn of a free circulation of the blood into the part, hre 
which was interrupted: at firſt by the violence of the eat 
injary offered it; and this is almoſt always the caſe begins 
when the ſlough begins to ſcparate. For which rea- ſepara 
ſon, one ſhould never attempt to remove it by force, 


tion of this ſlough ; nor be in the leaſt ſhocked at the 
accident of arteries thus opening themſelves, which a 
very moderate experience will convince one to be al- 
molt inevitable. The patient frequently gives warn- 
ing of what is coming upon him, by complaining of 
great weight and fulneſs in the limb, which are ever 
accompanied witn more or leſs pulſation in it: an in- 
fallible prognoſtic of the conſequences, Let the 
wound afflic whatſoever part, if theſe complaints at- 
tend it, bleeding and the bark are inſtantly to be en- 
joined. 1 1 
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“I have known (ſays Mr Ranby) ſeveral inſtances of 
perſons 287 their lives from the ſtarting of an artery 
before the furgeon could reach them; particularly 
where an amputation has preceded. And I dare af- 
firm, the quantity of blood Joſt, eſpecially in the caſe 


laſt mentioned, has not amounted to 12 ounces. I do 


not know how to account for this, otherwiſe than by 
the drain which had been made from the maſs of blood 
both before and during the operation ; whence a ſud- 
den guſh (though bat a moderate one) of blood, after 
the great quantity already loſt, gives a check to the 
circulation, and cauſes immediate death. This re- 
fle&ion, I think, ought to be a leſſon of inftruQion to 
every practitioner to be particularly intent on the 
faithful diſcharge of his duty in regard to tying the 
veſſels.” | 2 

In all large wounds, eſpecially thoſe made by a 
cannon- ball, there is conſtantly a great laceration of 
the parts endued with an exquifite ſenſation. Theſe 
are ever attended with an excruciating pain, and a 
diſcharge of a gleety matter; which, if not reſtrained, 
proves often of the worſt conſequence, by reducing 
the patient almoſt to a ſkeleton ; there being no poſſi- 
bility of receiving a ſupply of nouriſhment proportion - 
ed to the diſcharge. In this unhappy ftate, the bark 
(in doſes of a { each, and repeated every three 
hours, or oftener if the ſtomach will bear it) with ſur- 
priling efficacy repairs the breach made in the conſti- 
tution by this terrible havoc. In whatever form it be 
adminiftered, whether in tincture, extract, or reſin, 
we mult ever have an eye to the proportion: for the 
preſcribing it in leſs quantity is one reaſon why our 
expectations are often fruſtrated, and the medicine 


brought voreaſonably into diſgrace ; the failure, in. 
point of ſucceſs, being generally owing to ſome irre- 


gularity in the giving of it, either by under-doing it, 
or not ſufficiently perſiſting in its uſe. Elixir of vi- 
triol, taken three times a-day in a glaſs of water, is 
of ſingular benefit, and proves a very good aſſiſtant to 
the virtues of the bark: and if the body be coſtive, 
to each doſe of the bark four or five grains of rhubarb 
muſt be added, till that inconveniency be remedied. 
Should the bark run off by more than four or five ſuc- 
ceſſive ſtools, this effect of it will be checked by a 
few drops of laudanum, or two ſpoonfuls of the diaſ- 
cordium mixture along with it, every time it is given. 

Where the ſore diſcharges a conſiderable quantity 


of pleety matter, is flabby, looks pale and gloſſy, 


(which appearances are often conſequent to a loſs of 
ſubſtance), the bark continually relieves the pain that 


18 predominant in this caſe, and quite changes the 


complexion of the wound. Nor, in adminiſtering it, is 
the leaſt attention neceſſary to the quickneſs of the 
pulſe, And in wounds where, upon every dreſſing, 
there has been an oozing from the capillary arteries, 
like water ſqueezcd from a ſponge, ſubjecting, of 
courſe, the patient to no little hazard, the bark, by 
thickening the matter and lefſening its quantity, 
procures the moſt ſurpriſing good effects. | 

On the ſubject of gunſhot wounds Mr O'Halloran 
obſerves, that of all the ſymptoms which attend ex- 
ternal accidents, none is more dreaded than inflam- 
mation and fever; to guard againſt which, profuſe 
bleedings, antiphlogiſtics, diluting liquors, and low 
diet, are ſtrongly recommended. Yet, neceſſary as 
Vol. X. ny 
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theſe means are, we may go to too great exceſs in Theory. 

them. Inflammation is the natural conſequence of 
every wound, and is abſolutely neceffary for bringing 
about the proceſs of healing. The more violent the 
hurt, the greater is its concomitant inflammation. 
The latter therefore, ſo far from being an object of 
terror, is greatly to be wiſhed for: its abſence is always 
a bad fign; and where it is but flow, the act of re- 
union or healing is very diſtant. If, then, a flight in- 
flammation is abſolutely neceſſary to bring a trivial 
hurt to heal, it muſt of conſequence follow, that a more 
violent one 18 requifite to promote a reunion of parts 
after a more deſperate accident. Inflammation there- 
fore ſhould not be haſtily repreſſed: it 1s a true con- 
comitant on all all hurts; and its exceſs or abſence are 
the only ſymptoms of this claſs againſt which we 
ſhould'guard, 


SECT. III. Of Fratturer and Diſkications. 0 
| 187 


Tunis is one of thoſe parts of ſurgery which is FraQures, 
generally thought to be well underſtood, and the treat- &c. not 
ment of broken bones to be very eafily learned. Hence 11 „ 
we find it practiſed by thoſe who do not attempt the ſtood. 
practice of other parts of the ſcience; yet, notwith- 
ſtanding theſe' pretenſions, it is certain that much 
attention and care is neceſſary in reducing fractured 
and luxated bones, in order to prevent a deformity in 
the limb, or perhaps worſe conſequences. The gene- 
ral doctrine of fractures is contained under the follow- 188 
ing heads, as part of the treatment of them. Exten- Heads of 
ſion; counter - extenſion; coaptation or ſetting ; appli. the com- 
cation of medicaments; n or bandage; po- e 


N : lief id trine con- 
ution; prevenuon or relief ot accidents, cerning 


This is the general arrangement of the ſubje& by them. 

moſt of the writers on it, and a very juſt and proper 

one it is; but, notwithſtanding the parade of books 
under theſe various heads, much leſs alteration will be 

met with, ſince the times of Hippocrates, Galen and 
Celſus, than an inquirer might expect, or than the 
ſubject is capable of. | | 189 

The firft article in the general arrangment is ex- Of exten- 

tenſion; under which may alſo be comprehended the ſiou. 
ſecond, or counter- extenſion. In order to accompliſh 

this, we are directed, if the fractnre be of the thigh 

or leg, to place the patient in a ſupine poſture, and the 
broken limb in a ſtraight one; than having the upper part 


of it held firm and Ready by pfoper aſſiſtants, we are 
ordered, by means of hands, ligatures, lacs, or even 


in ſome caſes by pieces of machinery, to make ſuch an 
extenſion or ſtreaching of the limb lengthwiſe as 
ſhall enable the ſurgeon to place the ends of the 
broken bone in as apt, that is, in as even a poſition, 
with regard to each other, as the nature of the frac- 
ture will admit,—This is a ſhort deſcription of what 


in the vulgar phraſe is called ſetting a broken bone; and 


is moſt commonly a.painful operation to the patient, 

a fatiguing one to the operator and his aſſiſlants, and, 

what is worſe, is in many inſtances found to be ineffi- 

cacious, at leaſt not fully to anſwer the intention of 

the one or the expeRation of the other. 305 
Writers in general are very preciſe and formal in The doc- 

the direct ions which they have given for the due and trine con- 
raper accompliſhment of this purpoſe. They have cine t 

Fad us, that the extenſion mould 44 made lowly _—— 

gradually, and ſhould be contigued till the ends of the 
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Theory. bone are ſeparated from each other ſufficiently, to ad- 
mit of the fracture being ſet withont riſk of breaking 
off any points or. inequalities, and to enable us to 
place them perfectly ſmooth and even, All this, like 
many other of the preceptive parts of phyſic and ſur- 
gery, is very pretty on paper, but not often found 
to be practicable in the chamber. The directions to 
continue the extenſion until the ends of the bones are 
at a certain diſtance, lengthwiſe from each other, 
plainly implies a conſiderable degree of violence; the 
limb mult by ſuch force be not only made longer than 
its fellow, or than nature ever intended it ſhould be; 
but it is ordered to be executed while the limb is in 
| ſuch poſition as to put all the muſcles moſt on the 
201 ſtretch, and render them leaſt likely to'yield to it. 
When en- Tn order to underſtand the dangers of this method 
tenſion is _» REP 
neceſſary, rightly, let us for a moment conſider what is or 
ought to be meant by the terms extenſion and counter- 
extenſion, and why they become neceſſary : and here 
it is plain that neither of them can ever be neceſſary 
on account of the mere fracture conſidered abſtrac- 
tedly. The broken ends of the bone or bones are of 
themſelves inactive; and if not ated upon by other 
parts, they would always remain motionleſs. When 
any attempt is made to put them into motion, they of 
themſelves can make no poſſible, reſiſtance, nor can any 
be made on their part, ſave an accidental one, ariſing 
from the points of the fraQture being entangled with 
each other; and when they have been once, by the 
hand of the ſurgeon, placed properly and evenly with 
regard to each other, they wonld of themſelves for 
ever remain ſo, What then is the reaſon why frac- 
tured bones always ſuffer a greater or a leſs degree of 
diſplacement? why is a broken limb almoſt always ſhorter 
than its fellow ? what creates the reſiſtance which we 
always find in attempting to bring the fractured parts 
aptly together? whence does it proceed, that when 
we have done all that is in our power (according to 
this mode of acting), the ends of the fracture will, in 
many caſes, become again diſplaced, and lameneſs and 
deformity frequently euſue? In ſhort, what are the 
parts or powers which act on the bones, and which, 
by ſo acting on them, produce all theſe conſequences ? 


202 . | 
The action Theſe parts are the muſcles, the only moving 
of the powers in an animal-body. By the action of theſe on 


mulcles the the bones, all locomotion is performed, and cannot be 
I performed without them: and although all bones, 
the reduc. When broken, are in ſome degree diſplaced and ſhorten- 
tion of a ed; yet it will always be found, that in proportion as 
fracture, the muſcles ſurrounding or in connection with a 
bone are ſtrong or numerous, or put into action by in- 
advertence or ſpaſm, ſo will the diſplacement of the 
ends of ſuch bone, when fractured, be. The even and 
ſmooth poſition of the fractured ends of a tibia, when 
the fibula of the ſame leg is entire and unhurt, that 
is, when the muſcles therefore cannot act upon the 
ſormer; the viſible and immediate deformity when 
both che before-mentioned bones are broken nearly in 
the ſame place, that is, when the muſcles can a& 
vpon and diſplace ſuch fraQure ; the great difficulty 
frequently met with in endeavouring to get a broken 
os femoris to lie even tolerably ſmooth, and to prevent 
fuch broken limbs from being much ſhorter than the 
other; are, among others which might be produced, ſuch 
ſtrong and irrefragable proofs as need no comment, 
* 
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will be diſplaced, and lie une ven. 


with accidents of this kind, be aſked, what is the 


Part II. 
From the muſcles then, and from them only, pro. Theory 
ceeds all the difficulty which we meet with in making 

our extenſion; and by the refiſtance of theſe, and of 

theſe only, are we prevented from being always able 

to put the ends of a fractured bone 1mmediately into 

the moſt apt contact. #7 an Mi, 
Let us in the next place conſider what it 1s which 

gives to a muſcle, or to the principal muſcles of a 

limb, the greateſt power of reſiſting any force applied 

to them ab externo, in order to draw them out into 

greater Jength; for, whatever that is, the ſame thing 

will be found to be the cauſe of the different degrees | 

of reſiſtance in ſetting a fracture. | $57 205 
Does not the putting the muſcles in a ſtate of ten- Hence the 

ſion, or into à ſtate approaching nearly to that er 

tenſion, almoſt neceſſarily produce this effect? or, in "Beg 

other words, dees not that poſition of a limb which before ve 

puts its muſcles into, or nearly into, ſuch a ſtate, give attempt the 

ſuch muſcles an opportunity of exerting their greateſt educ. 

power either of action or of refiſtance ? This cannot 

be denied. On the other hand, what is the ſtate or 

E of a muſcle which is moſt likely to prevent it 

rom acting, and to deprive it moſt of its power of 

reſiſtance? or what is that poſition of a limb, which 

in the caſe of a broken bone will moſt incapacitate the 

muſcles from acting on and diſplacing it, and in the 

greateſt degree remove that reſiſtance which they have 

it in their power to make to the attempts for the re- 

duQion of ſuch fracture? Is it not obvious, that put - 

ting a limb into ſuch pofition as ſhall relax the whole 

ſet of muſcles belonging to or in connection with the 

broken bone, muſt belt anſwer ſuch purpoſe? No- 

thing ſurely can be more evident. If this be granted, 

will it not follow, that ſuch poſture of a broken limb 

muſt be the beſt for making the reduction? that is, it 

muſt be that in which the muſcles will refiſt the leaft, 

and be leaſt likely to be injured; that in which the 

broken bone will be moſt eaſily ſet, the patient ſuffer 

leaſt pain in preſent; and that from which future lameneſs 

and deformity will be leaft likely to happen. A little 

attention to what frequently occurs, may perhaps 

ſerve to illuſtrate and and confirm this doctrine better 

than mere aſſertion. _ i 204 
What is the reaſon why no man, however ſuper- Why it is 

ficially acquainted with his art,ever finds much trouble * wa 

in ſetting a fractured os humeri, and that with very; 

little pain, and a very ſmall degree of extenſion? Is 

it not becauſe both patient and ſurgeon concur in 

putting the arm into a ſtate of flexion, that is, into 

fuch a ſtate as relax: s all the muſcles ſurrounding the 

broken bone? and is it not for the ſame reaſon that 

we ſo very ſeldom fee (comparatively ſpeaking of this 

bone with others) a deformity in conſequence of a 

fracture of it? Let tbe reduction be attempted with 

the arm extended from the body, and the difficulty of 

ſetting will be much increaſed : let the arm be depo- 

fited in an extended ſtraight pofition, and the fracture 


bl 


203 
Apply the ſame kind of reaſoning to the os femoris And * 

that bone whoſe fracture ſo often lames the patient, dur. 

and diſgraces the ſurgeon. Will it not be more co- g. 

gent, and more coneluſive, in proportion as the muſcles 

in connection with this bone are more numerous and 


ſtronger? Let any man, who has been much converſant 
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Theory. poſlure which almoſt every perſon whoſe os femoris 
— has been newly broken puts himſelf into, in order to 
obtain eaſe, until he gets proper aſſiſtanee? Such peo- 

ple almoſt always bend their knee, and lay the broken 

thigh, on its outſide, becauſe this is the molt eaſy po- 

e Rove, for obvious reaſons. 
whe, the It is a maxim univerſally taught and received, that 
eduQtion of à fractured limb may be in ſuch ſtate as not to admit 
dar gee of the extenſion neceſſary for its being ſet : that is, if 
4 aſſiſtance be not at hand when the accident happens; if 
cmpted, they who bring the patient home do it ſo aukwardlyor 
rudely as to bruiſe and hurt the part; if from drunken- 

neſs, folly, or obſtinacy in the patient, it happens that 


the limb is ſo diſordered that it is found to be much 


ſwollen, inflamed, and painful; it is allowed not to be 

in a ſtate to admit extenſion. | Jha 

207 This maxim is indeed founded upon very juſt prin- 

Erroneous ciples; but what is the general practice in conſequence 

kerne, of kit? It is, to place the limb in an extended firaight 
concerning » | > 4 : 

fattures, poſition; to ſecure it in that; and then by proper 

means, ſuch as fomentation, poultice, & c. to endeavour 

to remove the tenſion and tumor. Now if it be con- 

ſidered that the ſwollen, indurated, and inflamed ſtate 

of the muſcles is the circumſtance which renders ex- 

tenfion improper, ſurely it muſt be obvious, that ſuch 

poſition of the limb as neceſſarily puts theſe very 

muſcles in ſome degree on the ftretch, mult be a very 

improper one for the accompliſhment of what ought to 


be aimed at. Under this method of treatment, the 


the ſpace of time which paſſes in the removal of the 
tenfion is ſometimes ſo conſiderable, that a happy and 
even coaptation becomes afterwards impracticable; and 


then this accident, which nine times in ten is capable of 


immediate relief, is urged as an excuſe for unneceſſary 
lameneſs and deformity. X $42 BCT LOG 

1208 Here the nature of the complaint points out the 

- hag bo- relief, Extenſion is wrong; a ſtraight poſition. of the 
ure of the, : . . 

limb during thigh or leg is a degree of extenſion, and a ſtill 

extenſion, * greater degree of it in proportion as the muſcles are 

in ſuch circumſtances as to be leſs capable of bearing 

it. Change of poſture, then, muft be the remedy; or 

rather the placing the limb in ſuch a manner as to 

relax all its muſcles, muſt be the moſt obvious and 

certain method of relieving all the ills ariſing from a 

tenſe ſtate of them : which change of poſture will be 

attended with another circumſtance of very great con- 

ſequence ; which 1s, that the bones may in ſuch poſture 

be immediately ſet, and not one moment's time be 

thereby loſt : a circumſtance of great advantage, in- 

% deed; for, whatever may be the popular or prevailing 

Reduction Opinion, it is demonſtrably true, that a broken bone 

"git to be cannot be too ſoon put to rights; as muſt appear to 

1 every one who. will for a moment confider the neceſſary 

dato, Rate of thelmuſcles, tendons, aud membranes ſurround- 

ing, and the medullary organs contained within a 

large bone broken and unſet; that is, lying in an un- 

even irregular manner. In ſhort, if the experiment of 

change of poſture be fairly and properly made, the 

objections to immediate reduction, from tenſion, tu- 

mour, &c. will moſt frequently be found to be ground- 

leſs, and the fracture will be capable of being put to 


ng as well at firſt as at any diſtance of time aſter- 
ward. | | 


Extenſion having hives abs, and the broken ends 


of the bone having been placed as ſmooth and as even 


as the nature of the caſe will admit, the next circum. Theory. 


ſtance to be attended to is the application of ſome me- 
dicament to the limb; particularly to the fractured 2 
part of it. In this, different people act differently. Proper ap- 
Some make uſe of an adheſive, or what they chooſe plications 
to call a roborant, plaſter ; ſome, of what is commonly te 1 
called a cerecloths others apply ſpirit of wine, with * e 
vinegar, and white of egg; and others the ſpiritus Min- 

dereri, the ſolution of crude ſal ammoniac in vinegar 

and water, or ſome ſuch kind of medicine. But let 

the form and compoſition of the application made to 

the limb be what it may, one thing is clear, viz, that 

it ſhould be put on in ſuch manner as that it may be 

renewed and ſhifted as often as may be neceſſary, | 
without moving the limb in any manner; it being cer- 211 
tain, that when once a broken thigh or leg has been Motion t 
properly put to rights, and has been depolited pro- be 3 
perly on the pillow, it ought not never to be lifted pollible. 15 
up nor moved from it again without neceſſity, until the 

fracture is perfectly united; and it is as true, that 

ſuch neceſſity will not very often oecur. This may 


perhaps ſeem ſtrange to thoſe who are accuſtomed, to 


roll ſimple fractures, and conſequently to lift them up 


every three or four days in order to renew ſuch kind 


of bandage : but the neceſſity of this motion ariſes 
merely from the kind of bandage made uſe of, and 

not from any circumſtance of the fracture itſelf. That 

the frequent motion of a fractured limb cannot poſ- 
ſibly contribute to the eaſe of the patient, will be 
readily admitted; as alſo it will, that when a broken 
limb has been once depoſited in the beſt poſition 
poſſible, it is impoſſible to mend that poſition merely 

by taking ſuch limb up and laying it down again: 
from whence it muſt follow, that ſuch kind of appa- 

ratus as neceſſitates the ſurgeon frequently to diſturb 

the limb, cannot be ſo good as one that does not; 
provided the latter will accompliſh the ſame kind of 

cure as the former. | | 1 
The prevention of a flux of humours to a broken And too 


limb by bandage, is a common phraſe ; but if by the tight ban - 


points and edges of the broken bone the muſcles and dages. 
membranes be unavoidably wounded and torn, or if 
the ſame kind of miſchief be incurred by the 1nadver- 
tence or indiſcretion of the patient, or of thoſe who 
aſſiſted in getting him home, or from the violence 
uſed in extending the limb and ſetting the fracture, 
inflammation mult be excited, and pain and tumefac- 
tion will be the conſequence : and thefe will continue 

for ſome time in every fracture; but that ſpace will 

be longer or ſhorter in different caſes and under diffe- 

rent circumſtances. Evacuation, reſt, and à favourable 
poſition of the limb, will, and do in genera], remove 
all-theſe complaints: but bandage can contribute no- 
thing more than by keeping the applications in their 


proper place ; ſo far from it, that if the bandage be 
a roller, it muſt, by the frequent neceſſity of its being 


adjuſted, and the frequent motion of the limb, in 
ſome degree counteraQ the proper intention of cure. IT 
The old writers are in general very preciſe as to the No pre: 


number of days during which the roller ſhould be exacine(s 
| ſuffered to remain without being ſhifted, and the num- neceſſary 


ber of times which ſuch ſhiftings ſhould be repeated |) ſhifting 


within the firſt fortnight. This exaRitude is by no gr.. 


means neceſſary; but if the bandage be ſuppoſed to 


be of any uſe at all, it is obvious, that it ovght to be 
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Theory. renewed or adjuſted as often as it may ceaſe to per- 


form the office for which it is deſigned, or whenever 
it ſhall be found to counteraQ ſuch office, that is, as 
often as it ſhall become ſo ſlack as not to contain the 
fracture at all, or whenever the limb ſhall be ſo ſwollen 
that the roller makes an improper degree of ſtricture; 


the former generally occurs every four or five days, 


214 


Superſluous 


directions 
concerning 
them given 
by many 
writers. 


215 
Bandages 
cannot re- 


the latter is moſt frequent within the firſt week. 

In moſt of the writers on the ſubject of fractures, 
we alſo find marks or figns laid down for our infor- 
mation concerning the due or undue effect of the 
bandage on the limb. They tell us, that when that 
part of it which is below the termination of the 
roller does not {well at all, the bandage is not ſuffi- 
ciently ſtrict, and will not retain the fracture; that 
when the ſame part is conſiderably ſwollen, or tenſe, 
or inflamed, it implies that the binding is too ſtrait; 
and that a moderate degree of tumefaction is a ſign 
that the deligation is properly executed. | 

In conſequence of theſe precepts, many practitioners 
look more anxiouſly after this degree of tumefaction, 
than after the true and exact poſition of the limb, and 
cangot be induced to believe that any thing can be 
wrong under this appearance: although it is plain, 
that even this degree of ſwelling is wrong; Vat it im- 
plies ſome kind of obſtruction to the circulation, and 
cannot ſerve any good purpoſe ; and conſequently, that 
as far as it may be ſuppoſed to be the effect of bandage, 
ſo far that bandage muſt be faulty. 

The third purpoſe for which the roller is ſaid to be 
uſed, is the regulation and reſtraint of the callus. —-If 


gulateor we were to form our notion of callus by what the ge- 
reſtrain the nerality of writers have ſaid on this ſubject, we ſhould 


callus. 


216 
Why the 


ſuppoſe, that it was not only a particular juice always 
ready for the purpoſe; but that, if not reſtrained 


and regulated by art, it would always flow in ſuch 


quantity, as to create trouble and deformity ; that 
there were ſpecific remedies for increafing or deereaſing 
it, and that it always required the hand and act of 
ſurgery to manage it. That the callus is ſo far a 
particlar juice, as that it conſiſts of whatever is deſti- 
ned to circulate through the bones for their particular 
nouriſhment, is beyond all doubt; and that this 


gelatinous kind of fluid is the medium by which frac- 


tures are united, is as true; but that it requires art to 
manage it, or that art is in general capable of mana- 
ging and directing it, is by no means true. That this 


callus ſome- callus or united medium does oftentimes create tume- 


times pro- 
duces de- 
formity 
and lame» 
neſs, 


faction and deformity, or even lameneſs, is true alſo; 
but the fault in theſe caſes does not lie in the mere 
redundance of ſuch juice; it is derived from the 
nature of the fracture, from the inequality of it when 


ſet, and from the inapt poſition of the broken ends 


with regard to each other; nor is ſurgery or the ſur- 
geon any otherwiſe blameable in this caſe, than as it 


was or was not originally in their power to have 


placed them better. It is the inequality of the frac. 
ture which makes both the real and apparent redug. 
dance of callus, and the tumefaction in the place of 


union. When a bone has been broken tranſverſe] * 


or nearly ſo, and its inequalities are therefore neither 
many nor great; when ſuch broken parts have been 
happily and properly coaptated, and proper methods 
have been uſed to keep them conſtantly and ſteadily in 
ſuch ftate.of coaptation, the divided parts unite by 
the intervention of the circulating juice, juſt as the 
ſofter parts do, allowing a different ſpace of time for 
different texture and conſiſtence. When the union of 
a broken bone under ſuch circumſtances has been 


Part Il. 


Theory, 
| 


1 


procured, the place where ſuch union has been made 


will be very little preceptible; it will be no deformity, 
nor will it occaſion any inconvenience. It will indeed 
be diſcoverable, like a cicatrix of a wound in a ſofter 


part: but there will be no redundance of callus, be- 


cauſe none will be wanted ; neither will there be a 
neceſſity for any particular management on the part of 


the ſurgeon, to repreſs or keep it in order. But when 
a bone. has been broken very obliquely or very un- 
equally ; when the parts of a fracture are ſo circum- 
ſtanced as not to admit of exact coaptation; when ſuch 
exact coaptation as the fracture perhaps would have 
admitted, has not been judiciouſly made'; when, from 
unmanageableneſs, inadvertence, or ſpaſm, the proper 
poſition of the limb has not been attended to or pre- 


ſerved; in all ſuch caſes there muſt be conſiderable in- 


equality of ſurface; there muſt be riſings on one fide, 
and depreſſions on another; and in ſuch. caſes the 
Juice circulating through the bone cannot accompliſh 
the union in the ſame quantity, the ſame time, or in 
the ſame manner. The broken parts not being applied 
exactly to each other, there cannot be the ſame apti- 
tude to unite ; and according to the greater or leſſer 
degree of exactitude in the coaptation, that is, ac- 
cording as the ends of the bones are or have been 
placed more or leſs even with regard to each other, 
will the inconvenience and the deformity be, and ſtill 
muſt, when the fraQure is not ſet at all; but the broken 
ends of the bone unite laterally, or by touching each 
other's ſides. The perioſteum covering every fracture 
will remain thickened for ſome time, and a degree of 


fullneſs or riſing will be thereby cauſed about the place 


where ſuch fracture has been united; but time, and 
the uſe of the muſcles, ſoon in general remove this. 


217 


Two kinds of fracture there are which do not ad- In what 
mit of the bent poſition of the joints, viz. that of the caſes the 
proceſſus olecranon at the elbow, and that of the pa- Joint e 


| b 
tella : in theſe a ſtraight poſition of the arm and leg Wh 


is neceſſary; in the former, to keep the fractured 
arts in contact till they are united; in the latter, to 
el them as near to each other as may beſt ſerve the 
purpoſe of walking afterward (05 
With regard to the fracture of the patella, an opi- 


nion 


() Although a ſtraight poſition of the limb is neceſſary for the broken patella, yet this very poſition becomes fo, 
upon the ſame principle, as renders the bent poſture moſt adyantageous in the broken tibia and femur, viz. the re- 
laxation of the muſcles and tendons attached to the fractured bone. 5 

Whoever will for a moment attend to the difpofition of the pieces in a patella which has been broken tranſverſe- 
ly, will ſee how little neceſſary or uſeful the many contrivances of bandages, ſtraps, compreſſes, buckles, buttons, 
&c. to be found in writers are, eſpecially all that part of them which are applied to the inferior fragment. 


& # 


X-- 


By the action of the united tendons of the extenſores muſcles of the leg, the ſuperior fragment is pulled upward 
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Of the 
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Part II. 


nion has long and generally prevailed, which ſeems to 


e have no foundation in truth, or even in probability: 


3 
Why a 
paclure of 
the patella 
frequently 
produces à 
fliffaeſs of 
the joint. 


it is, that the great degree of ſtiffneſs in the joint of 
the knee, which is ſometimes found to be the conſe- 
quence of this kind of fracture, is owing to or pro- 
duced by a quantyy of . callus falling into it from the 
edges of the broken bone; and that the nearer the 


broken pieces are brought to each other, the more 


likely ſuch conſequence is. But, in the firſt place, 
the fractured bone is by no means capable of ſupply - 
ing ſuch a quantity of callus as to produce this effect; 
in the ſecond place, if this was the caſe, the moſt 
likely, and indeed the only probable way of prevent- 


ing the depoſition of ſuch juice, muſt be by bringing 


the broken pieces into cloſe contact; and, in the third 
place, there is no authority from the appearance of 
ſuch joints after death, to ſuppoſe this to be the caſe, 
or to countenance ſuch opinion. The cauſe, there- 
fore, of this rigidity, which is now and then found to 
attend the broken patella, muſt be fought for elſe- 
where, iz. in the long reſt and confinement of the 


joint, as a means uſed by many to procure exact 


union; in miſchief done to the ligament, which is 


_ formed by the united tendons of the four extenſor 
muſcles of the leg, at the time of and by the fracture; 


219 
What caſes 
of this 


and in the nature of the fracture itſelf, that is, the 
manner in which the bone ſhall happen to be broken. 
But, be all this as it may, the fact undoubtedly is, 
that they walk beſt after ſuch accident whoſe patella 


frtture are has been broken tranſverſely, and that into two nearly 


moſt fa- 
\ourable, 


equal fragments; whoſe confinement to the bed has 

een ſhort, that is, no longer than while the inflam- 
mation laſted; whoſe knee, after ſuch period, has 
been daily and moderately moved; and in whom the 
broken pieces are not brought into exact contact, but 


lie at ſome ſmall diſtance from each other. 


210 
Of the ri. 


We cannot take leave of this ſubject of ſimple frac- 
tures without mentioning a eirrumſtance relative to them, 
which, although, when rightly underſtood, is of little 
or no importance, yet, by being miſunderſtood, be- 


ingend of comes frequently of conſiderable conſequence, viz. 


the broken 
done, 


221 
The term 
proper. 


the uſe of the term ri/ing end of a broken bene. | 
By the expreſſion, any one unacquainted with theſe 


things would be inclined to think, that the prominent 


part of a broken bone roſe or was elevated from its 
natural place, and became by ſuch riſing ſuperior to 
the other part or extremity of the fracture. This would 


certainly be the idea of an ignorant perſon, and as 


ſuch would be of litile conſequence : but by theprac- 
tice of many ſurgeons, it is as certainly their idea alſo 


and this renders it a matter of great conſequence. The 


truth is, that there is really no riſing end to a broken 


bone, when applied, as the term uſually is, to the 


leg, thigb, and claviele. There is indeed a ſuperior 
or prominent end or part, and an inferior or depreſſed 
one: but the former of theſe is in its proper place, 
from which it cannot by. art be moved; and the latter, 
which is not in its proper place, is very. capable by 
art of being put into it. a | 
When a. collar-bone, os femoris, or. tibia and fibula, 
| are 
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are broken by the a gion of the muſcles, by the mo- Theoty. 
tions of the patient, and by the mere weight of the 
inferior part of the arm, thigh, or leg, the fractured 
ends of ſuch bones are diſplaced, and always diſplaced 
in ſuch manner, that the inequality occaſioned neceſ- 
ſarily by ſuch diſplacement, proceeds from the inferior 
end of the fractured bone being retracted or drawn 
under the ſuperior. This produces a tumefaction or 
unequal rifing ; and the upper extremity of the frac- 23 
ture is therefore called he riſing end of it. Now the We mult 
man who regards this riſing end as. that part of the not attempt 
fracture which has by ſuch riſing got out of its place, po xray 
and not as having accidentally. become the prominent ak; ens 
part merely by the .infinuation or retraction of the 
other part underneath it, will go. to work with bol- 
iter, compreſs, and bandage, in order to bring and 
keep ſuch end down: by which means he will give his 
patient conſiderable pain; and, while he depends on 
ſuch means alone, will moſt certainly be fruſtrated. in 
his intention and expeRation, the means not being 
adequate to the propoſed end. But the man who 
looks on this in the true light, that is, who looks on 
the ſuperior part as being in its proper place, and the 
inferior as being diſplaced by the weight of the limb- 
and the action of the muſcles, will know, that by the 
mere poſition of ſuch limb, he ſhall be able to remedy: 
all the inconvenience and deformity, as far as they are 
by art capable of remedy, without the parade or the 
fatigue of uſeleſs apparatus. 
He will, for example, know, that the prominent 
part of a broken clavicle, that part of it which is next- 
to the ſternum, is juſt where it ſhould be; and that 
the inferior part, that which is connected with the 
ſcapula, is out of its place, by being drawn down 
by the weight of the arm; and therefore, inſtead of 
loading, as is uſual, the prominent part with quanti- 
ties of compreſs, which never can do any ſervice, he, 
by a proper elevation. of the arm, will bring the lower 
end upward into contact with the other, and thereby 
with very little trouble eatily accompliſh what he never 
can do in any other manner, however: operoſe. 
The ſame tbing will happen, from the ſame principles, 
in the leg and thigh. A prominence, or a rifing end, 
there always will be; but that riſing end is never to 
be brought down by any preſſure from compreſs or 
bandage ; the fallen or interior one muſt always be 
brought up to it by the proper poſition of the reſt of 
the limb: this will always remove the inequality as. 
far as it is removeable ;. and nothing elſe can. 
- We come now to ſpeak. of compound fractures, or 223 
thoſe in which the breaking of a bone is complicated Of com-- 
with.a wound. In this caſe, the firſt obje& is who's Pound 
ther the limb can be preſerved or not. Many circum» : 
ſtances concur to make this. doubtful. For inſtance, 214 
the bone or bones being broken into many different In what 
ieces for. a conſiderable extent, as when. a perſon's 5 5 
limbs are cruſhed by the wheels of heavy carriages „hecher 
paſſing: over them; the ſkin, muſcles, tendons, &c. the limbs 
being ſo much lacerated and deſtroyed, as to render can be pret 
gangrene and. mortification the. molt probable conſe · ſerved. 
mw 7 quence”; 


: 


and ſeparated from the inferior; but the latter remains nearly, if not abſolutely, where it was before the accident; 

there is nothing to act upon it; and therefore it cannot, nor does it move. 5 uy 
The extenſion of the leg puts the muſcles attached to the upper part of the broken bone into a ſtate of relaxation, 

and prevents their acting; and though a ſmall comprefs juſt above this piece, with a moderate bandage, may be uf 

ul toward retaining it, yet it is the poſition of the leg which muſt keep the broken piece down, and effect the cure, 
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Theory. quence; the extremities forming a joint being cruſhed, 

or, as it were, comminuted, and the ligaments con- 

necting ſuch bonds being torn and ſpoiled, with other 

circumſtances of the ſome kind, are, by very eminent 
practitioners, reckoned ſufficient reaſons for perform- 

ing immediate amputation. On the other hand, there 
are not wanting men, whofe knowledge in their pro- 

feſſion can by no means be donbted, that abſolutely 


225 deny the uſefulneſs of immediate amputation almoſt in 


Inſtances 


by M. Boy. any Caſe, unleſs the limb is already torn off and hang- 


cher of very ing almoſt by the ſkin. Mr Boucher, of the Royal 
bad frac Academy of Surgery, gives twelve remarkable inſtan- 
2153 17 ces of deſperate fractures in which the limbs were pre- 
limbs were ſerved. The firſt was a ſhot through the thigh, with 
preſerved, à conſiderable fracture of the os femoris near the con- 
dyles. The patient refuſed to ſubmit to the operation, 
and was completely cured, but with one thigh ſhorter 
than the other, in ten months, notwithſtanding the 
frequent ineiſions, fever, and large ſplinters of bone 
that came away from time to time. The ſecond had 
a fracture of the lower extremity of the arm, and was 
alſo cured without amputation. The third was ſhot in 
the fore-arm by a piſtol ball, which wounded the in- 
ternal condyle of the humerus and oleeranum; yet 
the patient not only was cured of the wound in the 


ſpace of 12 months, but recovered of the 9 


alſo. The fourth and fifth were ſimilar. In the fixth, 
the ſhot penetrated the lower part of the femur, in 
which the inner condyle was engaged; yet, notwith- 


ſtanding a variety of bad ſymptoms, he obtained a cure 


in the ſpace of 11 months. In the ſeventh caſe, the 
inferior part of the radius was fraQured, with confi- 
derable laceration of the tendons; nevertheleſs this 
patient alſo. was cured, but with a ſtiffneſs in the joint. 
In the eighth, the ball paſſed from the malleolus in- 
ternus through the malleolus externus; yet the patient 
was completely cured in nine weeks. The ninth pa- 
tient had received a ball which tore through the del- 
toid muſcle, fractured the head of the humerus, and 
part of the clavicula. The extirpation of rhe humerus 
was judged abſolutely neceſſary, which yet the patient 


reſolutely oppoſed ; and by that means ſaved his arm, 


being diſcharged only with a ſmall fiſtula, which the 

warm bath ſoon cured. The tenth was a ſoldier, 

wounded by a muſket-ball in the upper part of the 

humerus, with a fracture of this bone; yet he alſo 

got a cure without amputation. In the eleventh, a 

 muſk+t-ball fractured the head of the bone at the el- 

bow. In the twelfth, a ball was lodged in the calca- 

neum; yet, after extraction, the wound was cured 
without any bad accident. | 

— Notwithſtanding this great ſucceſs, however, M. 

Boucher 1s of opinion, that there are certain accidents 

2:65 Which nothing but amputation can remove. Such, for 

In what inſtance, are fractures of the larger extremities, where 


caſes he numbers of ſplints ſtick ont, and cannot be removed; 


thinks am- when the ſame bone is fractured in ſeveral different 


putation 


von Pr places ; when the extremity of one of theſe bones is 
take place, ſeparated from its body, and ſhattered in many pla- 
ces; when the wounded parts are ſeized with violent 
convulſions which cannot be cured ; where the bone is 
ſurrounded with looſe flabby fleſh, and a ſanious diſ- 
charge with acute pain, which indicate the bone to be 
diſordered ; and where a ſphacelus is formed. Where 
theſe ſymptoms indicate amputation, he thinks that 


alteration cauſed by the delay. 


leAed ten patients on whom the operation was judged 


demy, in which he adhered to his former opinion, and d. br 


_— 
the ſooner it is performed the better; for when it is Theor, 
deferred, he ſays, the violent irritation of the nervougy —— 
and vaſcular ſyſtems, which in a ſhort time ſucceeds 2 
the accident, puts the whole animal ceconomy and maſy His reafong 
of fluids into ſuch diſorder, that the pus requiſite for for per. 
the cure is defective, and the recovery becomes doubt- 3 5 
fol. And he attributes this want of ſucceſs where the giacly, 
operation is delayed, not to the firit cauſe, but to the 


On the other hand, M. Faure, in a paper preſented 
to the Academy, attempts te prove, that where am- 1. 228 | 
putation is neceſſary, it ovght' always to be deferred wa rl 
till-the bad ſymptoms occaſioned by the wound have delayingth; 
abated. The reaſon he gives for this practice is, that operation. 
nature having already ſuſtained a violent ſhock, is un- 
able to bear the ſucceeding one arifing from amputa- 
tion: and for the truth of this he appeals to the caſes 
of about 3oo perſons, who underwent the operation 
after the battle of Fontenoy, of whom ſcarce one in 
ten eſcaped, Convinced, by this ſad example, that 
amputation had been too haftily performed, he ſe- 


unavoidable, and directed them to be let alone for a 
month; after which he performed the operation with 
ſucceſs on them all. The caſes were the worſt that 
can almoſt be imagined. The firſt had the head of 
the os humeri fractured by a cannon- ball, while a 
complicated fracture of the leg was made by a muſket- 
ball. The others were a complicated fracture of the 
thigh ; a fracture in the articulation of the knee, thro? 
which the ball paſſed ; a complete fracture of the fore- 
arm, which extended to the os humeri; a wound of 
the inferior part of the fore-arm, with ſhivering of the 
bones of the carpus; a wound at the upper part of 
the humerus, with a fracture above an inch broad; a 
fracture of the bones of the carpus ; the os calcis ſhi. . 
vered, and the tendo Achillis torn ; a complicated 
fracture of the tibia; a fracture of the tibia in which 
the tarſus. was engaged. —From all theſe caſes, M. 
Faure ſtrongly contends, that where amputation is 
unavoidable, it ſhould always be delayed till the fever 
and other bad {ymptoms -ceaſe ; and he exclaims 
againſt the contrary method; adding, that «we might 
even ſay, the ſooner the limbs were amputated, the 
ſooner were the patients condemned to death.” 
M. Boucher preſented a ſecond paper to the Aca- **? 
er's rep! 
gave his reaſons for immediate amputation, Theſe to Mr 
were, that at the time of the hurt, or ſoon after it, Faure. 
the body muſt be in the beſt ſtate for enduring the 
operation; and by neglecting this time, the efforts of 
nature are uſeleſs, and ſhe becomes weaker; the me- 
lancholy effects of which, he ſays, he has been witneſs 
of, For how can we expect (ſays he) that a body 
extenuated with pain and miſery for five or fix weeks, 


ſhould then be in a better condition to ſupport a ter- wal 

. . . 8 y M 
rible operation, than when in full vigour, as muſt be Bouche; 
the caſe at the time of the accident ??? Several inſtances _ — ar 
are adduced in favour of his doctrine; but Mr O*Hal- zz "Wicie 


lt) prove 
lle Hut 
of his d. 
ine, 


loran, from whom we have taken this account, is of . 

opinion, that his reaſoning is quite unſatisfactory. cent by 

« The great point,“ ſays he, “for which M. Bou- Mr 0th! 

cher contends, is the advantage ariſing to the pa- loan. 

tient by having his limb taken off in the firſt period, 

or before the fever, inflammation, &c. come on, which 
5 25 | | - 16400 
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Theory. in themſelves endanger the life of the party, But it is toms procecding from it are abated, for the reaſons Theory. 
— — highly probable this gentleman never once recollected, aligned, and which I again inculcate j namely, ſirſt, 
that this fever, and all other alarming ſymptoms, tho? till by laudable [ſappuration we are aſſured that the 23: 

they do not immediately appear, are nevertheleſs the juices are balſamic, and which becomes manifeſt in Mr O'Hal- 


n f . . , . 
i effect of the derangement in the conſtitution on recei- 


re's 
for 
othe 
IN, + 


ving the accident : that on this account it 1s certainly 
very bad practice to amputate till at Jeaft part of theſe 
ſymptoms are abated, for three exceſſive ſtrong and 
clear reaſons. Firſt, ſo much depends upon the habit 
of body, that we cannot be too cantious in our prog- 
noſtics : for if the ſlighteſt hurts, happening in con- 


ſtitutions ſeemingly ſound, are often attended with the 


moſt fatal ſymptoms, in ſpite of the earlieſt and beſt 
reſources of art; how then can we, with any de- 
gree of certainty, immediately promiſe ourſelves ſuc- 
ceſs, by performing a terrible operation, till we firſt 
know if the very juices themſelves will not be the 
greateſt obſtacle to a re-union ? Secondly, how often 
does it happen, in the beſt conſtitutions, that the ter- 
rible ſhock which the whole frame ſuſtains on a violent 
gunſhot wound, nay, even in a fall, without any frac- 
ture or viſible hurt, that the parts can never recover 
their tone, and the patient in ſome days expires ? 
What elſe are concuſſions of the brain, violent leaps, 
where, though the party comes down on his legs, and 
has no viſible hurt, yet dies with all the appearance of 
a concuſſion of the brain? What elſe but the velocity 
of the circumambient air of a diſcharged cannon-bal}, 
which, by deranging the whole animal fyſtem, kills 
the party without fign of burt? Tf thefe account for 


the death of the patient, will not this be a ſtrong rea- 


fon for delaying amputation, .till we know whether 
natnre is -ftrong enough to recover from this ſhock, 


without adding to his miſery that of a eruel and ter- 


rible operation? Thirdly, let us ſuppoſe, to give this 
gentleman and his partiſans argument their utmoſt 
force, that happily for the patient, thougb unknown, 


or never reflected on by the ſurgeon, fiſt, that the 


juices are balſamic and kind; and, ſecondly, that na- 
ture is ſtrong enough to recover from the hock which 
every accident, more or leſs, ſubjeQs the conſtitution 
to: how can we poſſibly foreſee, or at leaſt is not the 
preſumption very ſtrong, that by an immediate am- 
putation, after ſuch a terrible violence as abſolutely 
indicates it, we expoſe the conſtitution to the ſevereſt 


nature recovers from the ſhock ; which we will alſo be 
certain of, by reaſon's becoming reſtored if loſt, or by 
the ſtate of the pulſes and nervous ſyſtem : this alſo 
becomes apparent about the eighth or ninth day. And, 
thirdly, till it becomes manifeſt, that the pain, fever, 
and inflammation, will not terminate in gangrene, 
ſphacelus, or death. This the ſtate of the pulſe and ſpi- 
rits, and the nature of the ſuppuration, will determine. 
« But beſides theſe advantages, at leaſt theſe points 
of knowledge gained by the delay, another and a 
greater alſo follows ; namely, that the abatement of 
the fever, and the laudableneſs of the ſuppuration, are 
the higheſt preparations, and the moſt uſeful, the pa- 


tient can poſſibly have previous to the operation: he 


1s, at the time of amputation, in the ſame ſtate that 
we could wiſh a patient to be in who 1s to ſuffer ino- 
culation ; and a great degree of certainty attends the 
recovery of the patient, eſpecially in our method. I 
chal] juſt ſingle out one obſervation, which firſt threw 
me into this chain of thinking. 


A girl about 16, of a good conſtitution, ſome +9768, "ay 
in CONat- 


mation of 
The ſwan - ſhot his doc- 


few years paſt, on Penny well road, adjoining this city, 
was accidentally ſhot in the thigh. 


eight or ten days. Secondly, till we are certain that «+ hog 
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fractured the femur at the lower condyles, and the trine. 


rotula anteriorly, and paſſed through the parts with a 
very large wound. 
on a table for about two hours, when aſſiſtance came. 
Her pulſe was regular, ſhe ſpoke ſenſibly, and ſeemed 
more alarmed than pained. We judged amputation 


_ abſolutely unavoidable ; and her thigh was taken off 


directly, but ſhe died in about four hours after. Here 
the death of this girl was viſibly haſtened, by adding 
amputation before nature had time to recover from the 
firſt accident. | | . 
« The truth of this reaſoning will appear flill 
ſtronger by the following obſervations : 
John Quinlon, a ſedan-chairman of this city, in 


a diſpute with another chairman, received a fall by a 


trip, ſo that the tibia tore through the fleſh at its articu- 
lation with the aſtragal, and reached down a little be- 


229 trials and the greateſt danger poſſible? Tf in anchy- low the os calcis, and the fibula was conſequently ter- 
qu loſis of the tarſus, with great pain, which has reduced ribly fractured. This accident happened the latter 
2 the patient very low, we find a ſevere fever and inflam- end of Auguſt 1760. To reduce theſe parts was ab- 


Ae. 


A 
wid 
l by M. 
Bouchez's 
Bits are 


raation enſue, the conſequence of the pain and the 
ſhock the human frame has ſuſtained by an amputa- 
tion, how much more is it to be dreaded after a ter- 
rible gunſhot wound or complicated fracture; which 
accidents alone bring on all theſe ſymptoms in an 
higher degree? Juſtly then does M. Faure exclaim, 
„ That the ſooner their limbs were taken off, the 
ſooner were they condemned to death !?? _ 

« 'The few inſtances advanced by M. Boucher, of 
the ſucceſs of immediate amputation, for the reaſons 


"cient IL have above aſſigned, can prove notbing for him. If 


folutely impoſſible; becauſe a leſs force than was ne- 


ceſſary for this muſt feparate the foot from the leg. 
The man was 


Amputation was the only reſource left. 
ſtrong, and about 35 years of age; ſo that every thing 
migbi be expected from the conſtitution. 
on mature deliberation, though amputation was abſo- 
lutely unavoidable, I was determined to defer it for 
ſome days. Accordingly I laid open the fleſh below 
the protruded bone, and formed an eighteen- tailed 
bandage, in which, after a gentle extenſion, I laid 


12 | | the leg, bled the man, and had the parts often wet in 
no wn to ere any thing can m be granted, it is, that, happily for the brandy. In a few days the inflammation became vio— 
; iofuff hi, patients, their conſtitutions ſurmounted the raſhneſs of lent ; which was ſomewhat allayed by bleeding, fo- 
__—_ ine * their ſurgeons, as well as the ſevere triels of nature. mentations, and poultices. In 12 days from the ac- 
w Amputation, tuen, ſhould, never be practiſed after cident, finding the foot gangrened, I determined to 


iudden accidents, till at leaſt the violence of the ſymp- 


amputate, The next morning I performed the opera- 
| | | tion; 


In this ſituation ſhe lay extended 


However, 
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Theory. tion; and though, after taking off the limb, ſome real 


> 


pas (the remains of the inflammation) flowed from the 
ſtump ſpontancouſly, yet did the cure go on as hap- 
pily as could be wiſhed ; and in about ten weeks he 
was completely cured, 1 

« Allice Blachall, about 15 years old, ſubject to 
epileptic fits, and paralytic in the right fide, leg, and 
arm, in one of theſe fel] into the fire, and had the 
diſcaſed leg ſo miſerably burnt, that the bones of the 
toes and metatarſus ſpontaneouſly dropped off, and 
thoſe of the tarſus were uncovered and ready to ſepa- 
rate, In this condition ſhe was left at our haſpital- 


door July 17th 1762; but with an heQic, lax, and 


a large diſcharge from the leg, which was alſo burnt. 
This accident happened about 10 days before: The 
ſores, which were filthy, I had carefully ſtuped, and 
waſhed with a decoction of wormwood ; and finding 
amputation abſolutely unavoidable, I performed it 
and ſhe was diſcharged, completely ,cured, in the 
Jatter end of the following month, with a firm coat 
of fleſh to cover the extremity of the ſtump, notwith- 
Aanding that this whole ſide was completely paralytic, 


and of courſe the balſamic juices were greatly deficient. 


„ John Declan, a poor man, received the fire from 
a muſket, charged with ſmall ſhot, in his right hand, 
and ſo near, that the wadding reſted in the ſore. Be- 
ing recommended to our hoſpital by the reverend dean 
Maſly the day after the accident, he was immediately 
admitted. The little and ring fingers were quite tore 
off, and hanging by a little fleſh ; the two metacar- 
pal bones that ſupported them were alſo fractured and 
terribly tore; and the ſhot was promiſcuouſly thrown 
into every part of the hand. It was judged impoſſible 


to preſerve the hand; but, for the reaſons already 


ſpecified, T was determined to defer amputation till 
the inflammatory ſtate was over. However, I ſepa- 
rated the two fingers from the hand; dilated the ſores; 
and extracted a great deal of ſhot, tow, broken bones, 
cc. The inflammation which followed was very vio- 
lent, and extended very high up the arm; but was re- 
lieved by profuſe bleedings, emollient embrocations, 
poultices of flummery half-boiled, nitrous medicines, 
&c. In about 12 days this orgaſm was greatly aba- 
ted ; and willing to preſerve part of his hand if poſ- 


| fible, I extracted the entire remains of the two meta- 


tarſal bones, and by this means a great deal more 
ſhot, ſplints, &c.; and, contrary to expeQation, this 
man was diſcharged with two ken and part of his 
hand, with which he has been able to ſupport his poor 
family ſince by day-labour. | | | 

„ One O'Neal, returning from town much in li- 
quor, fell into a ſand- pit on the high road near this 
city, and a very large ſtone fell on his right leg with 
ſuch a force, as to fracture the tibia for above three 
inches in a moſt dreadful manner, with a wound of a 
larger ſurface, Indeed the bone was broke into num- 
berleſs bits ; inſomuch that, conſidering the length of 
the fracture, it may be ſafely affirmed, that a quarter 
of an inch of it was not entire. He was carried to 
the turopike-houſe, and I was ſent for. On the ſpot 1 
Prepared an eighteen-tailed bandage, dilated the 
wound, extracted a great many looſe bits of bone, 
drefled with ſoft lint, and bled him. Next mornin 
he was brought to town on a door, and dreſſed lightly 


8 nen 


which was judged impoſſible to be ſaved: and 1 dare 
ſay, from this ſlight deſcription of the caſe, every ſur- 
geon would conclude the ſame. Nevertheleſs, ſo boun- 


tiful was nature in this caſe, and ſo ſtrong in her re- 


ſources, that in four months from the accident, this 
man could uſe this leg, and is now a living witneſs of 
this truth. So that, beſides the reaſons already advan- 
ced, we have a chance for one more, and that the great- 
eſt, advantage to the patient, namely, the chance of 
ſaving the entire limb by delaying the operation. 

«© But as M. Faure does not abſolutely determine 


the preciſe time of performing the operation after the 


accident, and that by the delay of fix weeks, or till 
the ſymptoms ceaſe, numbers of lives muſt be loſt, I 
obſerve, that this is very vague and uncertain ; be- 
cauſe, by the nature of the accident, many ſymptoms 


muſt ſubſiſt, even after the general inflammation is 


paſſed, Such are extraneous bodies conſtantly irri- 
tating, ſplints of bones, too abundant ſuppuration, 
&c. Ia ſuch caſes, it will be in vain to expect an 
abatement of ſymptoms till the cauſe of them is remo- 
ved, namely, the limb taken off. Upon maturely, 


then, conſidering the whole effair, I boldly affirm, 


that the ſhock from the general inflammation, the 

atient's ſtate of blood and habit of body, &c. will 
be thoroughly known in about 20 days from the 
accident; and every ſymptom. that continues ſub- 
ſequent to this muſt take its riſe from the ſore it- 
ſelf, and that where amputation is abſolutely unavoid- 


able. Suppoſing the patient to be treated all the time 


preceding chis according to the rules of art, it ſhould 
not be deferred longer, left the patient fink under it. 
By this means, inſtead of about one in three amputa- 


ted patients recovering, we ſhould ſcarce loſe, almoſt 
to a certainty, one in twenty.“ : LG” 


Mr Pott ſeems to be an advocate for immediate am - 


putation, or at leaſt to dread none of thoſe fatal con- 
ſequences from amputation which we have juſt now 
mentioned. His words are, When a ſurgeon ſays 


that a limb, which has juſt ſuffered a particular kind Mr 
of compound fracture, ought rather to be immediately opinion. 


cut off, than that any attempt ſhould be made for its 
preſervation, he does not mean by ſo ſaying, that it is 
abſolutely impoſſible for ſuch limb to be preſerved at 
all events; he is not to be ſuppoſed to mean ſo much 


in general, though ſometimes even that will be ob- 


vious : all that he can truly and juftly mean is, that 
from the experience of all time it has been found, 
that the attempts to preſerve limbs ſo cireumſtanced, 
-have moſt frequently been fruſtrated by the death of 
the patients in conſequence of ſuch injury ; and that 
from the ſame experience it bas been found, that the 


chance of death from amputation is by no means equal 


to that arifing from ſuch kind of fracture. 

« Every man knows, that, apparently, deſperate 
caſes are ſometimes cured ; and that limbs ſo ſhattered 
and wounded as to render amputation the only pro- 
bable means for-the preſervation of life, are now and 
then ſaved. This is an uncontroverted fact, but a fact 
which proves very little againſt the common opinion; 


g becauſe every man of experience alſo knows, that ſuch 


efcapes are very rare, much too rare to admit of be- 


ing 
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for ſome days, till the ſtate of inflammation was ſome. Theory, 
what abated; when I determined to take off his leg. 
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Theory. ing made preeedents, and that the majority of ſuch 
— attempts fail (B) 5 ] 

* This conſideration, relative to amputation, is of 
the more importance, becauſe it moſt frequently re- 
quires, immediate determination; every minute of de- 
lay is, in many inſtances, to the patient's diſadvan- 
tage; and a very ſhort ſpace of time indeed frequently 
makes all the difference between probable ſafety and 
fatality. If theſe caſes in general would admit of de- 
Jiberation for two or three days, and during that time 
ſuch circumſtances might be expected to ariſe as ought 
neceſſarily to determine the ſurgeon in his conduct, 


without adding to the patient's hazard, the difference 


would be confiderable ; the former would not ſeem to 
be ſo precipitate in his determination as he 1s fre- 
quently thought to be; and the latter, being more 
convinced of the neceſſity, would ſubmit to it with leſs 
reluctance. But, unhappily for both parties, this is 


neglected, or not embraced, we are wy frequently 
denied another. Here therefore the who 

a man's judgment is required, that he may neither 
raſhly and unneceſſarily deprive his patient of a limb ; 
nor, through a falſe tenderneſs or timidity, ſuffer 
him to periſh, by endeavouring to preſerve ſuch limb. 


occaſion, in order to convince the patient, that what 
ſeems to be determined upon haſtily and with preci- 
iz tion.“ 192 38 | 
WO r:du- The limb being thought capable of preſervation, the 
cg a com- next conſideration is the reduction of the fracture. 
=_ ſrac· The eaſe or difficulty attending this depends not only 
on the general nature of the caſe, but on the particular 
diſpofition of the bone with regard to the wound. 

If the bone be not protruded forth, the trouble of 
reducing and of placing the fracture in a good poſi - 
tion, will be much leſs than if the caſe be otherwiſe; 
and in the caſe of protrufion or thruſting forth of the 
bone or bones, the difficulty is always in proportion 
* to the comparative ſize of the wound through which 
Potrs ſuch bone has paſſed. In a compound fracture of the 
nion. leg or thigh, it is always the upper part of the broken 
bone which is thruſt forth. If the fracture be of the 
tranſverſe kind, and the wound large, a moderate degree 
of extenfion will in general eaſily reduce it; but if the 


fracture be oblique, and terminates, as it often does, 


in a long ſharp point, this point very often makes its 
way through a wound no larger than juſt to permit 
ſuch extenſion. In this caſe, the very placing the leg 
im a ſtraight poſition, in order to make extenſion, 
ww wound or orifice to gird the bone tight, 
OL. A. 5 FT | 


a man's leg maſhed by the wheel of a heavy carriage. 


perience, on my fide.” 


ſeldom the caſe ; and the firft opportunity having been 


e exertion of 


Some degree of addreſs is alſo neceſſary upon ſuch 


pitation, will not ſafely admit of longer delibera - 


and make all that part of it which is out of ſuch wound Theory. 
preſs hard on the ſkin of the leg underneath it. In TO 
theſe circumſtances, all attempts for reduction in this 
manner will be found to be impractieable; the more 
the leg is firetched out, the tighter the bone will be 
begirt by the wound, and the more it will preſs on the 
ſkin underneath, | | YT gag 
Upon this occaſion, it is not very unuſual to haye of ſawing 
recourſe to the ſaw, and by that means to remove a off the end 
portion of the protruded bone; but this practice is ®f a broken 
frequently erroneous. 8 done. 
fn ſome few inftances, and in the caſe of extreme 
ſharp-pointedneſs of the extremity of the bone, it may 
be, and undoubtedly is, right, but in many inſtances 
it is totally unneceſſary. | 
The two moſt proper means of overcoming this dif- 
ficulty are, change of poſture of the limb, and en- 
largement of the wound. In many caſes, the former 
of theſe, under proper conduct, will be found fully 
ſufficient ; and where it fails, the Jatter ſhould always 
be made uſe of, Whoever will attend to the effect 
which putting the leg or thigh (having a compound 
fracture and protruded dene | Ito a ſtraight poſition 
always produces, that is, to the manner in which the 
wound in ſuch poſition girds the bone, and to the in- 
creaſed difficulty of reduction thereby induced, and 
will then, by changing the poſture of ſuch limb from 
an extended one to one moderately bent, obſerve the 


alteration thereby made 1n both the juſt-mentioned 


circumſtances, will be ſatisfied of the truth of what has 

been ſaid, and of the much greater degree of eaſe and 
praQticability of reduction in the bent than in the ex - 

tended poſition; that is, in the relaxed, than in the 
ſtretched ſtate of the muſcles. Reduction being found or w_ 

; * 3 
impracticable either by extenſion or change of po- ing the 
ſture, the obvious and neceſſary remedy for this diffi- wound in 
culty is enlargement of the wound. This, to ſome the integue 
praQitioners who have not ſeen much of this buſineſ, 
appears a diſagreeable circumſtance : but here there 

there is neither difficulty nor danger; it is the ſkin 

only which” can require diviſion ; and in making ſuch 

wound there can be no poſſible hazard. It is needleſs 

to ſay, that the diviſion ſhould be ſuch as to render 
reduction eaſy; or to remind the practitioner, that 

ſuch enlarged opening may ſerve very good future pur- 

poſes, by making way for the extraction of fragments, 


and the diſcharge of matter, ſloughs, &c. 


If the bone be broken into ſeveral] pieces, and any 


of them be either totally ſeparated ſo as to lie looſe 


in the wound, or if they be ſo looſened and detached 
as to render their union highly improbable, all ſuch 
pieces ought to be taken away; but they ſhould be 

ES 41 Z removed 


„) The baron Van Swieten, writing as many others have done, that is, theoretically, on ſurgery, adviſes us, in 
the caſe of very bad compound fractures, which may moſt probably require amputation, to defer the operation until 
We have tried the force of antiſeptic fomentations, and applications of like kind, for two or three days; and this opi- 
nion and advice he builds, in ſome meaſure, on the remarkable ſucceſs of La Motte, in a ſeemingly deſperate caſe, of 


That De La Motte's patient eſcaped I make no doubt, becauſe he has ſaid fo: but the ſurgeon ſhowed much more 
taſhneſs in attempting to ſave ſuch a limb, than he would have done in the amputation of it; the operation would 
have been the more juſtifiable practice. With regard to the baron's advice, to ſtay two or three days, I take the 
liberty to add, that if you do that, ftay ſeveral more; for at the end of that time C 
patient will have very little chance indeed from the operation, much leſs than he would have had at the time of the 


mean two or three days) the 


ky I ſhould be very ſorry to be thought a patron or an adviſer of raſhnefs or cruelty ; but in what I have here ſaid; 
elieve I ſhall have every man in the profeſſion, who has either true humanity, or ſound judgment founded on ex- 
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removed with all poſſible gentleneſs, without pain, 
violence, or laceration ; without the riſk of hæmor- 
rhagy ; and with as little poking into the wound as 
poſſible. If the extremities of the bone be broken into 
ſharp points, which points wound and irritate the ſur- 
rounding parts, they muſt be removed alſo. But the 
whole of this part of the treatment of a compound 
fracture ſhould be executed with great caution. The 
objects of fear and apprehenſion in a compound 
fracture (that is, in the firſt or early ſtate of it) are, 
pain, irritation, and inflammation : theſe are to be 
avoided, prevented, and appeaſed, by all poſſible 
means, let every thing elſe be as it may: and altho? 
certain things are always recited as neceſſary to be 


done, ſuch as removal of fragments of bone, of foreign 


bodies, &c. &c. yet it is always to be- underſtood, 
that ſuch acts may be performed without prejudicial 
or great violence, and without adding at all to the 
riſk or hazard neceſſarily incurred by the diſeaſe. 

In diſlocations of the joints, as well as in fractures 
of the bones, our great attention ought to be paid to 
the muſcles belonging to the part affected, Tho! their 


action is regular and juſt, when the bone to which they 


are attached comes to be diſplaced, they pull and diſtort 
the limb in many different ways; and from them only 
ariſes the great difficulty in reducing luxated joints. 
From this conſi-!eration, Mr Pott lays down the follow - 
ing maxims with regard to luxated joints: 
* 1. Although a joint may have been luxated by 
means of confiderable violence, it does by no means 
follow that the ſame degree of violence is neceſſary 
for its reduction. | 


« 2, When a joint has been Juxated, at leaſt one of 
the bones of which it is compoſed is detained in that 


 4ts unnatural ſituation, by the action of ſome of the 


muſcular parts in connection with it; which action, 
by the immobility of the joint, becomes as it were to- 
nic, and is not under the direction of the will of the 
patient, 

« 2. That the mere burſal ligaments of ſome of the 
joints, endued with great mobility, are weak, diſtrac- 
tile, and conftantly moiftened : that, for theſe rea- 


| fons, they are capable of ſuffering conſiderable vio- 


tence without being lacerated; but that they are alſo 
fometimes molt certainly torn. 

4% 4. That did the laceration of the ſaid ligaments 
happen much more frequently than I believe it does, 
yet it cannot be a matter of very great conſequence, 
as it neither totally prevents reduction, when timely 
and properly attempted, nor a conſequent cure (c). 

« 5, That N ſuch accident to be frequent, yet 
as it is impoſſible to know, with any kind of certain- 
ty, whether it has happened or not, or in what part 
of the ligament, it cannot be admitted as a rule for 
our conduct, nor ought ſuch mere conjecture to pro- 
duce any deviation from what we ought to do were 
there no ſuch ſuppoſition. Could we know with cer- 


tainty when and where this had happened, very vſeful 
information might indeed be drawn from it. 

« 6, That all the force uſed in reducing a luxated 
bone, be it more or leſs, be it by hands, towels, li- 
gatures, or machines, ought always to be applied to 


the other extremity of the ſaid bone, and as much as 


poſſible to that only. j 

7. That in the reduction of ſuch joints as are 
compoſed of a round head received into a ſocket, ſuch 
as thoſe of the ſhoulder and hip, the wbole body ſhould 


be kept as fteady as poſſible, for the ſame reaſon ag 


in the foregoing. WET 

* 8. That in order to make uſe of an extending 
force with all poſſible advantage, and to excite there. 
by the leaſt pain and inconvenience, it is neceſſary 
that all parts ſerving to the motion of the diſlocated 
joint, or in any degree connected with it, be put into 
ſuch a ſtate as to give the ſmalleſt poffible degree of 


reſiſtance. | e et. 

9. That in the reduction of ſuch joints as conſt 
of a round head moving in an acetabulum or ſocket, 
no attempt ought to be made for replacin 


the place where 
ſaid ſocket. 


it is, and nearly to a level with the 
« 10. The laſt principle which I ſhall take the li- 


berty to mention, and which I would inculcate very 
ſeriouſly, is, that whatever kind or degree of force 


may be found neceſſary for the reduction of a luxated 


joint, that ſuch force be employed gradually; that the 


leſſer degree be always firſt tried, and that it be in- 
creaſed gradatim. - gry Her 


SECT. IV. Of Alſceſſes and large S uppurations. 


Under the article Meprcixe, no 154. it has been 
obſerved, that one of the ways in which inflammation 
terminates is by ſuppuration ; in which caſe an ab/ceſ+ 
is formed. This takes place in conſequence of that 
part of the body which was inflamed being rendered 
impervious to the circulating fluids z whence they are 
at laſt melted down, and converted into what is called: 
pus or matter. That an inflammation will terminate 
in an abſceſs, may be known from the length of time 
it has continued, from the remiſſion of the pain and 
hardneſs, the greater elevation of the ſkin in the middle 


part, a change of colour from red to bluiſh or livid, a 


ſlight fever with ſhivering, and from a fluctuation of 

matter perceived on handling the part. 
During the firſt ſtage of the inflammation, 

we ought, for the moſt part, to endeavour to reſolv 


cales muſt be excepted, 
flammatory ſwellings which ſometimes occur in fevers, 
or ſucceed to them, ought always to be brought to 
ſuppuration ; and it might be very dangerous to at- 


tempt a refolution of them. In ſwellings of _ 
at all, 


phulous nature, it is perhaps beſt to do nothing 
| | either 


(c) In the accident of a diſlocated tibia from a broken fibula, the ſtrong, inelaſtic, tendinous ligaments, which 
faften the end of the former bene to the aſtragalus and os calcis, are frequently torn ; and as theſe, by proper cares 
almoſt always do well, and recover all their ſtrength, there is the greateſt reaſon to expect, that the more weak di- 
ſtractile ones do the ſame. The only miſchief which ſeems moſt likely to follow from a laceration of the latter, 18 


from an effuſion of the ſynovia; of which, Mr Pott thinks, he has ſeen an inſtance in the joint of the ankle. 


That 


the laceration of the burſal ligament of the ſhoulder cannot be a frequent or general impediment to reduction, ap? 


pears from his never having, 
lity, when attempted 1n time. 


in more than 30 years care of zn hoſpital, met with a ſingle inſtance of its impracticabi- 
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Theory. either with a view to reſolve or ſuppurate. Thus it 
— might be dangerous to make uſe of repellont applica- 
tions, at the ſame time that it is by no means adviſe- 
able to promote their ſuppuration ; the cure of ſuch 
ſwellings, when opened, proving always very trouble. 
ſome ; while at the ſame time it is known, that ſuch 
ſwellings may remain for a very long time without 
any riſk to the patient. In the lues venerea, too, as 
we are poſſeſſed of a certain antidote for the diforder, 
it is belt not to attempt the ſuppuration of any buboes 
which may appear ; as the cure of them, when open- 
ed, very often proves extremely troubleſome; and as 
their being opened cannot contribute any thing to- 
wards their. cure. oo WES (ety 600 | 
Where the inflammation is but beginning, ' and the 
ſymptoms are not ſo violent as to affect the general 
ſyſtem, topical remedies, with a due attention to re- 
gimen, often anſwer in reſolving them. But when the 
inflammation runs high, with general ſymptoms of fe- 
yer, it then becomes neceſſary to pay attention to theſe 
at the ſame time. Warm fomentations and cataplaſms 
have generally been recommended forall inflamed parts: 
but theſe have a great tendency to promote ſuppura · 
tion, and are therefore very improper while the inflam- 


mation may be ſuppoſed capable of reſolution, The 


firſt thing, therefore, to be attended to in the caſe of 
every * is the removal of the exciting 
cauſes, which either have brdught it on originally, or 
which may continue it after it is begun. Such are 
240 extraneous bodies in wounds, pieces of fractured 
Tie appli- bones, luxations, &c. with whatever elſe may have 
ber for n bad a tendency to foment and keep up the diſeaſe, Of 
infanma- all-the various applications for an inflamed part, thoſe 
tion, of a ſedative nature are chiefly to be depended upon; 
and, next to theſe, emollients. Of the former kind 


we may conſider all the different preparations of lead 


difſolved in vinegar; together with the vegetable acid 
itſelf, which generally acts alſo as a ſedative, A+ 
mong the latter we may place, in the firſt claſs, the 
mild exprefſed oils, as alſo the ſoft ointments made 

with theſe oils and pure wax. | 
When we ſpeak of ſedative medicines, however, it 
muſt not be underſtood that all of that claſs are to be 
uſed indiſcriminately. Thus opium, though one of 
the moſt powerful of all ſedatives, yet as its applica+ 
tion, externally, to the human body, is always attend- 
ed with ſome degree of irritation, however uſeful it 
may at times be found in ſome particular ſpecies of 
inflammatory diſorders, will never, probably, as an 
external application, become of genera] ule in theſe 
Caſes. Warm  emollient fomentations, too, though 
powerful ſedatives, as tending more effectually to re- 
move tenſion and pain than perhaps any other remedy, 
yet are conſtantly found to be improper where a reſo- 
lution is to be wiſhed for, as we have already obſer- 
ved. Their conſtant effect is, either to bring the 
ſwelling to a ſuppuration, or to relax the paris in ſuch 
a manner as to render the removal of the diſorder al- 

ar ways exceedingly tedious. 

Of the pre- Mr Bell recommends the preparations of lead as 
ons of proper applications, in caſes of external inflammation, 
where we wiſh for a reſolution. Theſe medicines have 
lately drawn the attention of the public by the great 


encomiums paſſed upon them by M. Goolard, who thus 


endeavoured to paſs of one of bis own compoſitions 


ſary. 


under the very improper name of extra of lead. This 


medicine, which at beſt can only be a ſaturated folu. —<—.— 


tion of lead in ſtrong vinegar, Mr Bell juſtly obſerves, 
has not the advantages of ſaccharum ſaturni. “ For 
(ſays he) although in the Extrait de Saturn of Gou- 
lard, av likewiſe in the Acetum Lithargirires of our diſ- 


penſatories, which are both, it may be obſerved, very 


nearly the ſame, we may be very certain of the quan- 
tity of lead employed to the vinegar; yet we can ne- 
ver, but by cryftallization, know exactly, or even 
nearly, how much of the former the meuſtruum may 
have diſſolved, as that muſt depend on a variety of 
accidents; and particularly on the ſtrength of the acid 
and exact degree of heat employed; which are cir- 
cumſtances we have not always in our power exactly 
to regulate. For theſe reaſons, therefore, the ſalt or 
ſugar of lead, as it is called, ſnould, for external uſe, 
be always preferred.” The beſt method of applying 
it, he ſays, is in the form of a watery ſolution ; and 
he gives the following formula: „ N. Sacchar. ſa- 
turn. 3(s. ; ſolve in acet. pur. Ziv. ; et adde aq. fon- 


tan. deſtillat. ij.“ | 
The addition of vinegar renders the ſolution much 


more complete than it otherwiſe would be; and with- 


out it, indeed, a very conſiderable proportion of the 
lead generally ſeparates and falls to the bottom. 

In making uſe of this ſolution in caſes of inflamma- 
tion, as it is of conſeqtence to have the parts affected 


kept conſtantly moiſt with it, cataplaſms prepared 


with it and crumb of bread, in general anſwer that 
intention exceedingly well, But when the inflamed 
part is ſo tender and painful as not eaſily to bear the 
weight of a poultice, which is frequently the caſe, 
pieces of ſoft linen moiſtened with the ſolution an- 


ſwer the purpoſe tolerably well : although, when there 


is not that objection to the uſe of cataplaſms, as they 
retain the moiſture longer, they ſhould always be pre- 
ferred. But whichever of the two are had recourſe 
to, they ſhould always be applied cold, or at leaft 


with no greater warmth than is merely neceſſary for 


preventing pain or uneaſineſs to the patient: they 
ſhould be kept almoſt conſtantly at the part, and re- 
newed always before turning ſtiff or bard. 


4 | 242 
Among the remedies recommended for external uſe, Of emotti- 
in caſes of inflammation, were mentioned emollients. ents. 


Theſe, when the tenſion and irritation on the ſſcin are 
conſiderable, are often attended with very great ad- 


vantage: tbe parts affected being, in ſuch a ſtate of 
the diſorder, gently rubbed over with any of the mild 


expreſſed oils two or three times a-day, the tenſion, 
irritation, and pain, are often very much relieved, and 


the diſcuſſion of the tumour thereby greatly promo- 


ted. png 
In every caſe of inflammation, indeed, emollient 


applications would afford ſome relief. But as the pre- 


parations of lead, already recommended, prove, in all 
ſuch diſorders, ſtill more advantageous ; and as un- 
guents of every kind tend confiderably to blunt the 
action of lead; theſe two ſets of remedies ſhould as 
ſeldom as poſſible be allowed to interfere with one 
another : and emollients ſhould accordingly never be 
preſcribed, but when the circumſtances already men- 


-tioned, of irritation, tenſion, and pain, are ſo conſi- 


derable as to render their application altogether neceſ- 
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Unctuous ſubſtances have, too, been condemned in 


. ſuch caſes vpon a different principle, as tending to ſtop 
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the pores, and conſequently to obltruQ the perſpira- 
tion of thoſe parts to which they are applied. It is 


not, however, probable, that in this way they could 


prove very hurtful in preventing the reſolution of in- 


flammation; which muſt always, it is imagined, be 
effected in a very different manner than by perſpira- 
tion. | | 

When the part affected with inflammation js not 
very tender, or lies deep, applications of the vege- 
table acid are then often had recourſe to with conſi- 
derable advantage; and the moſt effectual form. of 
uſing it ſeems to be by way of cataplaſin, made with 
the ſtrongeſt vinegar and crumb of bread. In ſuch 
caſes, too, an alternate uſe of this remedy, with the 
faturnine ſolution, has produced more beneficial ef- 
fects than are commonly obſerved from a continued 


courſe of any one of them. 


At the ſame time that theſe applications are conti- 


nued, blooding with leeches, -or cupping and ſcarify- 


ing, as near as poſſible to the part affected, is gene- 
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rally of very great ſervice; and in no caſe of local 
inflammation ſhould ever be omitted. Ia all ſuch 
caſes, the whole body, but more eſpecially the diſea- 


fed part, ſhould be preſerved as free as poflible from 


every kind of motion ; and, for the fame reaſon, the 


neceſſity of a low cooling diet, in every inflammatory 


diſorder, appears obvious, as does alſo a total abſti- 
nence ſrom ſpirituous and fermented liquors. 


In ſlight cafes of inflammation, a due perſeverance 


in the ſeveral artieles taken notice of, will, in general, 


be found ſufficient for every purpoſe. But when there 


18 likewiſe a full, hard, or quick pulſe, with other 
ſymptoms of fever, general blood-letting becomes then 
always neceſſary ; the quantity of blood taken away 


other evacu- being always to be determined by the violence of the 


at ions. 


* 


diſorder, and by the age and ſtrength of the patient. 
The uſe of gentle laxatives, too, together with cooling 
diaphoretic medicines, are always attended with very 
good effects. | | 

Theſe different evacuations being premiſed, the next 
object of conſequence is to procure eaſe and quietneſs 
to the patient; which is often, in inflammatory caſes, 
of more real ſervice than any other circumſtance what- 
ever. The moſt effeQual remedy for this purpoſe is 
opium; which, when pain and irritation are conſider · 
able, as in extenſive inflemmations very frequently 
happens, fhould never be omitted. In large wounds, 
eſpecially after amputations and other capital opera- 
tions, in punctures of all kinds, too, large doſes of 
opium are always attended with remarkable good ef- 
feats. In all ſuch caſes, however, opium, in order to 
have a proper influence, ſhould, as was obſerved, be 
adminiſtered in very large doſes: otherwiſe, inſtead 
of proving ſerviceable, it ſeems rather to have the con- 
trary effect; a circumſtance which is, perhaps, the 
chief reaſon for opiates in general having been very 
unjuſtly condemned in every caſe of inflammation.” , 

By a proper attention to the different circumſtances 
taken notice of, in the courſe of three or four days, 
and ſometimes in a ſhorter ſpace of time, reſolution of 
the tumour will in general begin to take place; at 
leaſt before the end of that period, it may, for the 


moſt part, be known how the diſorder is to terminate. 


If the heat, pain, and other attending ſymptoms, 


abate, and eſpecially if the tumour begins to decreaſe, — 


without the occurrente of any gangrenous appearan. 
ces, we may then be almoſt certain that by a conti. 
nuance of the ſame plan a total reſolution. will. in time 
be effected. 1 ; b | 

But, on the contrary, if all the different: ſymptomg: 
rather increaſe; and eſpecially,. if the. tumour turng 


larger, and ſomewhat ſoft, with: an increaſe of 


throbbing pain; we may then, with- tolerable cer. 


tainty, conclude that ſuppuration will take place; 


and ſhould therefore immediately deſiſt from ſuch 
applications as were judged: proper while a cure was 
thought praQticable by reſolution, and endeavour 
to aſſiſt nature as much as poſlibie in the for- 
mation of pus, or what is called aturatien of the 
tumour. . 4 

For this-reaſon, in every caſe of inflammation, the 
different evacuations, eſpecially that of blood-letting, 
which may have been adviſable while the ſwelling 
was attempted to be diſcuſſed, ſhould. never be carried 
a greater length than may be merely neceſſary for mo- 
derating the ſeveral febrile ſymptoms : for by redu- 
cing the ſyſtem too much, and. a ſuppuration aſter- 


wards taking place, its progreſs in that caſe becomes 
always much more flow and uncertain than it would 


have been had a due attention been paid to theſe eva- 
cuations ; nor will the patient be afterwards ſo able 
to bear, eſpecially if it is confiderable, the diſcharge 
that muſt neceſſarily enſue from opening the abſceſs. 
Although it was remarked above, that if in gene- 
ral, in the courfe of three or four days, there does not 
ſome appearances of reſolution occur, that ſuppuration 
will moſt probably take place, and that conſequently 
a change of treatment becomes neceſſary; yet this, it 


muſt be obſerved, is only to be taken in a limited ſenſe: 


for the time of deſiſting from ene mode of treatment 
and commencing the other, muſt always depend very 
much on the ſeat of the inflammation ; ſuch diſorders 


being, in ſome parts, much more apt to terminate in 


a ſpeedy ſuppuration than in others. ” 
Tbus, in the cellular membrane, and in different 
ſoft parts, inflammatory diſorders of all kinds termi- 
nate much more readily and quickly than when any 
of the tough membranous parts are affected. Hence, 
in the coats of the eye and of the teſticles, very violent 
inflammations often continue for many days, nay, even 
for weeks, without either abating in the ſymptoms or 


ending in ſuppuration. In ſuch caſes, therefore, which 


o on even to a very conſiderable length, we need not 
| afraid of continuing the diſcutient applications for 


a much longer time than would in general be other- 
wiſe proper: we ſhould never therefore be deterred 


from ufing them, unleſs either an evident ſuppuration 
bas taken place, or there appears, from the violence 
of the ſymptoms, a certain riſk either of gangrene or 
of ſome incurable obſtruction; in which event, we 
are, no doubt, always to endeavour to procure the 
ſuppuration of the tumour. 


When the means uſed for diſcuſſing or reſolving. an 0! 
inflamed tumour have proved ineffectual, the next at- , 
tempt of the ſurgeon ought to be to bring it to matu- tion. 


rity as ſoon. as poſſible; and for this purpoſe there 1s 
nothing better than to preſerve a proper degree ot 
heat in the parte. The method commonly had 1 
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courſe to for the application of heat to an inflamed 
part, is by the means of warm fomentations and cata- 


plaſms; and when theſe are regularly and frequently 


renewed, nothing, it is probable, could more effec- 
tually anſwer the purpoſe, But in the ordinary man- 
ner in which they are applied, by the cataplaſms be- 
ing renewed only once, or at molt twice a-day, they 
muſt always, it is imagined, do more harm than good. 
For ſo ſoon as the degree of heat they were at firft 
poſſeſſed of is diſſipated, the moiſture kept up by them, 
with the conſequent evaporation that enſues, muſt al- 
ways render the part a great deal colder than if it had 
been merely wrapped in flannel without the uſe of any 
ſuch application. i 


In order to receive all the advantages of ſuch reme · 


dies, the part affected ſhould be well fomented with 


flannels preſſed out of any warm emollient decoction, 


applied as warm as the patient can eaſily bear them, 
continued at leaſt half an hour at once, and repeated 
four times a · day. . 
Immediately after the fomentation is over, a large 
emollient poultice ſhould likewiſe be applied warm, 


and renewed every ſecond or third hour at fartheſt. 


Of all the forms recommended for emollient cata- 
plaſms, a common milk-and-bread poultice, with a 
proportion of butter or oil, is perhaps the molt eli- 
gible; as it not only poſſeſſes all the advantages of the 
others, but can at all times be more eaſily obtained. 

Roaſted onions, garlick, and other acrid ſubſtan- 


ces, are frequently made uſe of as additions to matu- 


rating cataplaſms, When there is not a due degree 
of inflammation in the tumour, and when it appears 
probable that the ſuppuration would be quickened by 
baving the inflammatory ſymptoms ſomewhat increa- 
ſed, the addition of ſuch ſubſtances may then be of 


ſervice ; but when ſtimulants are neceſſary in ſuch ca- 


ſes, a ſmall proportion of ſtrained galbanum, or of 


any of the warm gums, diſſolved in the yolk of an egg, 


and added to the poultices, is not only a more elegant, 
but a more certain form of applying them. 
Whenever the inflammation, however, takes place 
to a proper degree, ſuch ſtimulating ſubſtances never 
can be neceſſary; and. in many caſes, it is apprehended, 
they may even do miſchief. | 
In ſuch tumours as, from their being poſſeſſed of 
little or no inflammation, are commonly ſaid to be of 
a cold nature, as they are generally indolent, and pro- 
ceed very ſlowly to ſuppuration, plafters compoſed of 


the warm gums are often had recourſe to with conſi- 


derable advantage. In ſuch caſes, they are not only 
of uſe by the ſtimulus and irritation they occaſion, but 
by the heat which they tend to preſerve in the part.. 
They become particularly neceſſary when the patient, 
by being obliged to go abroad, cannot have cata- 
plaſms frequently enough renewed, or ſo conveniently 
applied; but when ſome ſuch objection does not occur, 
the latter, for very obvious reaſons, ſhould always be 
preferred. | | 
Dry cupping, as it is termed, that is, cupping 
without the uſe of the ſcarificator, upon or as near as 
poſſible to the part affected, is frequently had recourſe 
to with advantage in promoting the ſuppuration of 
tumours, It is only, however, in ſuch as theſe laſt 
mentioned, where there ſeems to be a deficiency of 
inflammation, that it can ever either be neceſſary or 


1 . 


uſeful; but in all tumours of a real indolent nature, Theory. 
and where there is ſtill ſome probability of a ſuppu- 
ration being effected, I have ſeldom obſerved ſuch ef- 
fects from any other remedy. - 

_ Theſe different applications, under the reſtrictions 
taken notice of, being continued for a longer or 
ſhorter time, according to the ſize of the tumour, its 
ſituation, and other circumſtances, a thorough ſuppu- 


ration may in general at laſt be expected. 247 


Matter being fully formed in a tumour, is known Signs of an 
by a remiſſion of all the ſymptoms taking place: the m— 1 
dolor pulſatilis, that before was frequent, now goes, * _ 
off, and the patient complains of a more dull, conſtant, 
heavy pain : the tumour points at ſome particular part, 
generally near to its middle; where, if the matter is 
not encyſted, or deep ſeated, a whitiſh yellow ap- 
pearance is obſerved, inſtead of a deep red that for- 
merly took place; and a fluQuation of a fluid under- 
neath, is, upon preſſure, very evidently diſcovered. 
Sometimes, indeed, when an abſeeſs is thickly co- 
vered with muſcular and other parts ; and when, from 
concurring circumſtances, there can be little doubt of 
there being even a very confiderable collection of mat- 
ter; yet the fluctuation cannot be readily diſtinguiſh» 
ed: but it does not often happen, that matter is ſo 
very deeply lodged as not to be diſcovered upon pro- 
per examination. 

This, however, is a circumſtance of the greateſt 
conſequence in practice; and deſerves, it may be re- 
marked, more attention than is commonly given to it. 
In no part of the ſurgeon's employment, is experience 
in former fimilar caſes of greater uſe to him than in 
the preſent ; and however fimple it may appear, yet 
nothing, it is certain, more readily diſtinguiſhes a man 
of obſervation and extenſive practice, than his being 
able eaſily to detect collections of deep-ſeated matter; 
whilſt nothing, on the contrary, ſo materially affecte 
the character of a ſurgeon, as his having, in ſuch ca- 
ſes, given an inaccurate or unjuſt prog noſis; as the 
event, in diſorders of that nature, comes generally at 
laſt to be clearly demonſtrated to all concerned. 
Together with the ſeveral local ſymptoms of the 
preſence of pus, already enumerated, may be men- 
tioned the frequent ſhiverings that patients are liable 
to on its firſt formation : theſe, however, ſeldom oc- 
cur ſo as to be diſtinaly obſerved, unleſs the collec- 
tion is conſiderable, or ſeated internally in ſome of the 
viſcera. „ 5 
After the matter is fully formed, and the abſceſs Of opening 
brought to maturity, the only remedy is to open it, abſceſſes. 
and give vent to the pus it contains. In many caſes, 
indeed, nature will do the work, and abſceſſes when 
ſuperficially ſeated will certainly burſt of themſelves: 
but where the matter lies deep, we are by no means 
to wait for this ſpontaneous opening; as the pus will 
acquire an aerimony, before it can break through the 
integuments, which may prove very prejudicial to 
health. However, it is a general rule not to open 
abſceſſes till a thorough ſuppuration bas taken place; 
for, when laid open long before that period, and while 
any conſiderable hardneſs remains, they commonly 
prove more troubleſome, and ſeldom heal ſo kindly. 

In ſome caſes, however, it is neceſſary to deviate 
from this general rule, and to open them a good deal 
fooner; particularly in all ſuch critical abſceſſes as 
; occur 
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| are commonly adviſed to open ſuch tumours, ſo ſoon 
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twelling. 


rheumatic , h 5 - 
white ſwell- Which communicate with it. There is, from the be- 


as they are at all tolerably advanced, and not to wait 
till they are fully maturated ; as, from experience in 
' theſe diſorders, it is found to be of more conſequence, 
for the removal of the original diſeaſe, to have a 
quick diſcharge of matter produced, than any harm 
the patient can ever ſuffer from having a ſwelling ſome- 
: what prematurely laid open. 

In abſceſſes, too, fituated on any of the joints, or 
upon either of the large cavities of the breaſt and ab- 
domen, and more eſpecially when they ſeem to run 
deep, they ſhould always be opened as ſoon as the 
leaſt fluQuation of matter is diſcovered. For, when 
the reſiſtance is on every fide equal, they juſt as readily 
point internally as outwardly: and the conſequence of 


a large abſceſs burſting into either of the large ca- 


vities eſpecially, is well known moſt frequently to 
prove fatal: An inſtance of which, in the following caſe, 
with very little attention, might have been prevented. 

A ſurgeon of eminence, and of very extenſive prac- 
tice, was applied to by a young healthy-looking man, 


breaking in- „ith a large abſceſs upon the left ſide of his cheſt. A 


fluctuation of a fluid was, upon preſſure, very evidently 
. diſcovered ; and it was agreed, by other two prac- 

titioners that were preſent, that an opening ſhould be 
But the operator, 
being much engaged in buſineſs, could not fix on an 
earlier period for doing it than the the third day from 
the patient's applying to him: unluckily, however, 
the patient died ſuddenly in his bed the night before 
the abſceſs was to have been opened. 


On examining the body, the tumour had diſap- 


peared entirely, without any external opening being 
obſervable ; and, on opening the thorax, it was found 
to have burſt inwardly upon the longs, and fo had 
produced immediate fuffocation, | 

In every other circumſtance, however, except in 
the caſes alluded to, the rule in opening abſceſſes, is, 
as was already remarked, To allow a thorough ſuppu · 
ration to take place, before any vent whatever be 
ap to the matter ; and it being then determined to 

ay the collection open, the next queſtion that occurs, 
is with reſpe& to the manner of doing it. But the 
confideration of this belongs to the next Part. 

Under the head of abſceſſes, we may reckon thoſe 
tumours of the joints uſually called avhite favellings ; for 
though they never ſuppurate in ſuch a kindly manner 
as the common abſceſs, yet they certainly contain 
collections of a kind of pus as much as the former.— 
The only regular treatiſe which has yet appeared on 
white-ſwellings is that of Mr Bell ſurgeon in Edin- 
burgh. He obſerves, that there are two ſpecies of the 
diſeaſe ; the one of a mild nature, and frequently ad- 

mittinag of a cure; which the other never does. The 
former, named by our author the rheumatic ſpecies of 
white ſwelling, begins with an acute pain, ſeeming- 
ly diffuſed over the whole joint, and frequently ex- 
tending along the tendinous aponeuroſes of the muſcles 


ginning, an uniform {welling of the whole ſurround- 
ing integuments; which in different patients is in 


different degrees, but always ſufficient to occaſion an 


evident diſparity between the ſtze of the diſeaſed joint 
and the other. Great tenſion generally prevails; but 


are often entirely covered with cicatrices. 


and conſiſtence. 


| | Part II, 
in this period of the diforder there is ſeldom any ex. Theory, 
ternal change of colour. From the commencement of 
the diſeaſe, the motion of the joint is attended with 
exquilite pain, and the patient keeps it conſtantly in a 
relaxed poſture, finding that the eaſieſt. Hence the 
tendons become extremely ſtiff and rigid, till at laſt 
the joints have the appearance of complete and real 
anchyloſes. The ſwelling now begins to avgment, 
till the joint has acquired three or four times its na- 
tural fize: the cuticular veins become turgid and 
varicoſe; at the ſame time that the muſcular ſubſtance 
of, the limb below decays, thoughyit frequently ac- 
quires an equality in ſize by becoming œdematous: 
the pain becomes intolerable, eſpecially when the 
perſon is warm in bed or otherwiſe heated : abſceſſes 
form in different parts, which, either breaking of 
themſelves, or by being laid open, diſcharge conſi- 
derable quantities of matter, but without any remark- 
able effect in reducing the ſize of the ſwelling. The 
pus diſcharged from theſe is at firſt of a tolerably good 
conſiſtence, but ſoon degenerates into a thin ill - con- 
ditioned ſanies. However, the orifices from whence 
it flows ſoon heal up, unleſs they are kept open by 
art; and new collections breaking out, they ' burſt 
and heal up as before ;} ſo that in long-continued 
diſorders of this kind, the ſurrounding integuments 


In the mean time the bealth of the patient gradu- 
ally declines ; firſt from the violence of the pain, 
which often deprives him of ſſeep and appetite ; and 
then from the abſorption of matter into the ſyſtem, 
which always certainly takes place in ſome degree from 
its firſt formation in the different abſceſſes ; but which 
indeed never appear ſo evidently till the different 
abſceſſes have been laid open; after which a quick 
pulſe, night-ſweats, and a weakening diarrhea, are ſure 
to occur, and which generally carry off the patient, if 
the member is not either amputated, or the diſeaſe 
cured ſome other way. s 3/7 3 

On diſſecting limbs which have been amputated for apex. 
white ſwellings, the original diſeaſe appears to have ances on 
been a morbid thickening of the furrounding liga- 1 
ments, without any other affeQion of the joint what- pm 
ever; the bones and cartilages always remaining per for this 
fectly ſound, as likewiſe the ſynovia both in quantity ſpecics of 
In ſome inſtances where the diſeaſe white" 
has been very violent, this thickneſs of the ligaments 8 
appears to have increafed much more than in others 
where it was more mild. But in the more advanced 
ſtages of the diſorder, when abſceſſes have formed in 
different parts, when the pain has been Jong very 
violent, with great addition of ſwelling, the thickneſs 
of the ligaments is then more confiderable, and 8 
generally, if not always,'attended with an effuſion, into 
the ſurrounding cellular ſubſtance, of a thick glairy 
matter, which gives to ſwellings of this kind an elaſtic 
ſpringy feel, independent of the collections of matter 
above-mentioned, the fluctuation of which may alſo 
be perceived. Through this glairy matter the collec- 
tions of pus are found to run in various directions, 
without ſeeming, however, to mix with it. In ſome 
inſtances a great many ſmall hydatides are obſerved 
along with the collections of matter; all which form 
a confuſed maſs, incapable of further diſſcion- 

All the above-mentioned appearances have . ob- 
erve 


part II. 


ſerved without any affection of the bones or cartilages, 
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of matter as obſerved in the other ſpecies of the diſ. Theory. 


af Theory. on : 
— Bot when, by a very long continuance of the diſorder order. 
the ligaments come to be corroded by the different Having thus given a paticular account of the diffe- 8 


white ſwell 
ing. 


poſing the joints. 


collections of matter, the cartilages then, and in con- 
ſequence thereof the bones, ſoon begin to ſuffer. The 


tendons of the flexor muſcles, though very ſtiff and 


contracted, do not, upon diſſection, ſhow any figns 
of diſeaſe. : 


names the ſcrophulous aubite favelling. In this the pain 
is commonly very violent; more acute than in the 
former; and, inſtead of being diffuſed, is confined to 
a. particular ſpot, commonly the very middle of the 
joint; ſo that patients will ſometimes ſay they could 
cover the whole pained part with a crown-piece or 
leſs, The ſwelling alſo is commonly inconfiderable at 


firſt; inſomuch that, on ſome occaſions, even when 


the pain has been very violent, little difference in 
point of ſize could be obſerved between the diſeaſed 
joint and the ſound one of the oppoſite fide, Here 


alſo the motion of the joint is attended with very great 


pain, and the tendons become ſtiff, for the ſame reaſon 
as in the former. As the diſorder advances, the pain 


becomes more violent, and the ſwelling increaſes, with 


an evident enlargement of the ends of the bones com- 
The ſame elaſtic feel, together 
with ſimilar abſceſſes, occur in this as in the laſt: 
but upon opening them they commonly diſcharge a 


rent appearances generally obſerved in both ſpecies of 


ſideration of the different cauſes which tend to pro» 


duce them. That the ligaments of the joints only are 


firſt affected in this diſorder, is from the hiſtory of 


that are found diſeaſed. The effuſions, into the cellu- 
lar membrane, of that thick glairy matter taken 
notice of, are probably occafioned by an exſudation 
from the veſſels of thoſe ligaments that have been 
originally inflamed, it being known that ſuch parts 
never furniſh a proper fluid for the formation of puru- 
lent matter: In the courſe of the diſeaſe, indeed, 
abſceſſes containing real pus do always appear; but 
never till inflammation has been communicated to the 


ſurrounding parts, which more readily afford a fluid. 


proper for that purpoſe. | 


Upon the whole, therefore, we may. conclude, that 
the firſt ſpecies of white ſwelling is always occa-- 
ſioned by an inflammatory or rheumatic affe&ion of the 
ligaments of ſuch joints as it attacks, and that too 


from whatever cauſe ſuch inflammation may originally 
have proceeded. | | 


'The other ſpecies of the diſorder, . from all the 


ſymptoms enumerated, and from the appearances on 


l F white ſwell⸗ 
white ſwelling, we come now, in courſe, to the con- ing. 


ofthe The above is an hiſtory of the moſt mild ſpecies of the diſſections rendered evident; they, in the firſt 
{crophulous white-ſwelling ; the more inveterate kind our author ſtages of the complaint, being almoſt the only parts * 


thin fetid ſtuff; the bones are found to be carious, diſſection, ſeems evidently to be originally an affec-- - 
and pieces of them are frequently diſcharged at the tion of the bones; the ſurrounding ſoft parts coming 
openings. 5 4D GE 0 only to ſuffer in the progreſs of the diſeaſe, from their 
On the farther continuance of the diſorder, the con- connection with and vincinity ta theſe. 6 
ſtitution comes here likewiſe to ſuffer as in the firſt This laſt ſpecies of white ſwelling very ſeldom occurs- 


251 "Bra | Upon ſuch joints being diſſected, eitber after death, pear to be a ſpecies of the real ſpina ventoſa; and 
pen ces on or after amputation of the member in the firſt ſtages which * is very probably a diſeaſe of the ſame na- 
es on ag of the diſorder, the ſoft parts ſeem very little affected: ture in the bones, as ſcrophula is of the ſoft parts. 
ſecting N but in all, even the very ſlighteſt caſes, there is con- Indeed, the appearances of the two diſorders, after 
Ie ſtantly obſerved an enlargement either of the whole making allowance for their different ſituations, are 
is ends of the bones, or of their epiphyſes; frequently exceedingly ſimilar: they both begin with conſider- 
cies of of thoſe on one fide of the joint only; in others, again, able enlargements or ſwellings of the parts they in- 
ute [we the bones on both ſides have been affected. vade ; which afterwards in both, too, generally end 


Jo 


ſpecies of the diſeaſe ; and a diarrhea with 1 
ſweats commencing, the patient is ſoon reduced, from 
perhaps the fulleſt habit, to little more than ſkin and 
bone. | 


This enlargement ſometimes occurs without any 
other evident diſeaſe; but in general, and always in a 


more advanced (tate of the complaint, the ſoft ſpongy 
parts of ſuch bones appear diſſolved into a thin, fluid, 


fetid matter; and that too, in ſome caſes, without the 


cartilages which ſurround them ſeeming much affected. 
In proceſs of time, however, the cartilages come like- 
wiſe to be diſſolved; and then the different matter, 
viz. that of the bones and ſofter parts, all mixing to- 
gether, ſuch ſwellings being in that ſtate laid open, 
exhibit a ſtill more confuſed collection than is gene- 
rally obſerved even in the worſt ſtages of the other 
ſpecies of the diſorder. 

Although it was remarked, that in the early periods 
of the complaint, the ſurrounding ſoft parts do not 
always appear much affected; yet, in its farther pro- 
greſs, they likewiſe are always brought to ſuffer. 
The ligaments become thickened, and the contiguous 


cellular membrane Ruffed with that viſcid glairy kind 


as the conſequence of any external accident Hy 


beginning without the patient being in the leaft able 


to account for it: And from the effects which it. 


uſually produces on the bones attacked, it would ap- 


in evident ulcerations; and they both likewiſe fre- 
quently occur in the ſame perſon and at the ſame time. 


It is likewiſe obſerved, that this ſpecies of white. 


ſwelling is generally either attended with other evident 
ſymptoms of ſcrophula ſubſiſting at the time; or that 
the patient in an early period of life has been ſubject 


to that diſeaſe ; or, what is nearly the ſame, that he is 


deſcended from ſcrophulous parents, and conſequently 


moſt probably has the ſeeds of that diſeaſe lurking in 


his conſtitution. 


From all theſe circumſtances, it may with proba- 


bility be concluded, that this ſpecies of white ſwelling 


is commonly, if not always, of a ſcrophulous nature: 
and it having already been ſhown, that the other 


ſpecies of the diſorder is to be conſidered as an in- 


flammatory, or what we have termed a rheumatic, 


affection; and a thorough diſtinct ion of the two diffe- 


rent ſpecies being, in the treatment, a matter of very 
great importance; it will not here be improper to 
; | give 


of t 
ferent 
ſpecies of 
the diſeaſe. 
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moſt characteriſtic ſymptoms of each. 
256 
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e dif- 


The pain in the white ſwelling from a rheumatic 
diſpoſition is, as was formerly remarked, always, from 
the beginning, diffuſed. over the whole joint, and on 
ſome occaſions extends even a conſiderable way along 


the muſcles that are attached to it: whereas, in the 
other ſpecies of the diſorder, the pain is not only 
always at firſt, but ſometimes even when the complaint 


has been of conſiderable ſtanding, confined to a very 
ſmall circumſcribed ſpace. | | | 

In the former, the ſwelling is always confined to 
the ſoft parts, and is from the beginning exceedingly 


evident: but in the latter, there is ſeldom for ſome. 


time any perceptible ſwelling ; and when it does more 


ſenfibly appear, the bones are found evidently to be 


the parts chiefly affeQed, the ſurrounding teguments 
coming onlyto uffer on a farther progrels of the diſeaſe. 

Theſe are the chief local differences of the two 
ſpecies of this diſorder ; but ſome aſliſtance ia the 
diſtinction may likewiſe be obtained, from the general 


habit of the patient, and from the manner in which 
the complaint may ſeem to have been produced. 


Thus, when ſuch ſwellings occur in young, ſtrong, 
any people, eſpecially in ſuch as have formerly 


been ſubject ito rheumatiſm, and that whether in con- 
ſequence of an immediate external accident or not, 
| ſuch, moſt probably, will always prove to be of the 


mildeſt or rheumatic ſpecies of the diſorder, 
Whereas, when ſwellings of this nature appear in 


ſuch patients as are otherwiſe evidently of ſcrophulous 


diſpoſitions; where, tegether with a fine ſkin and de- 
licate complexion, there are either, on examination, 


found hardened glands in the neck, arm-pits, or in- 


guina ; or it is diſcovered that the patient has, from 
his anceſtors, a title to ſuch complaints z when either 


any or all of theſe circumftances occur, and if the diſ- 
order has begun in the manner formerly deſcribed, 
without any evident external cauſe, we need be under 


very little doubt in concluding it to be of a ſcrophu- 


lous nature. 


The great utility of properly diſtinguiſhing the two 
different ſpecies of white ſwellings, appears in no cir- 
cumſtance ſo evident as in the treatment. In the one, 
there being ſome chance, by proper remedies, of be- 
ing ſerviceable to the patient; whereas in the other, 
viz. the ſcrophulous, it is not probable that art will 
ever be able to afford much aſſiſtance. 

In the rheumatic white ſwelling, as it is always at 
firſt evidently of an inflammatory nature, conſiderable 
advantages are commonly obtained by a due attention 


to a proper antipblogiſtic courſe. | 
The firſt remedy which, with this view, ſhould be 


Method of put in practice, is blood-letting ; but inſtead of ge- 
cure in the neral evacuations from the arm or elſewhere, it proves 


rheumatic 
white ſwell- 


ing. 


always more effeQual to take the blood immediately 
rom the part affected. Cupping and ſcarifying is 
here a principal remedy. The inſtrument ſhould be 
applied to each fide of the diſeaſed joint; on each 
ſide of the rotula, for inſtance, when the knee is the 
part affected, and at leaſt eight or ten ounces of blood 
diſcharged; and this to be repeated at proper inter- 
vals, once, twice, or oftener, according to the vio- 
lence of the ſymptoms and Rate of the patient's ſtrengih 


8 


on 


very little or no influence; but in the quantities men- 
tioned, and which, by thoſe accuſtomed to the prac. 
tice, is commonly eaſily obtained, it moſt frequently 
is attended with very conſiderable effects. 


It muſt here be obſerved, that cupping is, in theſe 


caſes, much ſuperior to leeches ; which is not only a 
more tedious method of getting the ſame quantity of 
blood, but the ſwelling occaſioned by the application 
of any conſiderable number of theſe animals proves 
frequently very troubleſome; and, what is often of 
worſe conſequences, gives ſometimes an interruption, 
for a time, to the uſe of other remedies. - - 

| Upon the anterior part of the joint, where the cup- 
ping-glaſſcs have not been placed, a ſmall bliſter ſhould 
be directly applied, and the part kept open with iſſue- 
oiatment, till the wounds from the ſcarificator are ſo 
far healed, that a veficatory may likewiſe be laid on 
one ſide of the joint; and ſo ſoon as that is nearly 
healed, the other fide ſhould be alſo bliſtered. 

By thus alternately applying them, firſt to the one 
fide, and then to the other, almoſt a conſtant ſtimulus 
is kept up; which, in deep-ſeated inflammations, 
ſeems to have fully a greater influence than all the diſ- 
charge occaſioned by bliſters. 1 | 

Gentle cooling laxatives at proper intervals are here 
of uſe too; and the patient ſhould, in every reſpect, 
be kept upon a ſtrict antiphlogiſtic courſe, both as to 
diet and every other circumſtance. From a due at- 


tention to which, with a continuance of the topical 


treatment already recommended, confiderable advan- 


tages have frequently been obſerved, more indeed 


than from any other remedies ever uſed in this com- 
plaint. : 998 

It is in the firſt ſtages only, however, of the diſeaſe, 
that ſuch a courſe can probably be of much ſervice ; 
and in ſuch it has frequently been a means of curing 
diſorders, which otherwiſe would probably have pro- 
ceeded to the laſt ſtages of white ſwellings. | 
The original inflammatory affection being once over, 
theſe ſort of drains ſeem to have little or no influence, 
and ought not then to be long perſiſted in, as tending 
to prevent the uſe of other remedies, which, in an 
advanced ſtate of the diſeaſe, prove commonly more 


efficacious. AM 
The inflammation being moſtly gone, and while du i . 


there are yet no appearances of the formation of mat - fil. 


ter, mercury, in theſe circumſtances, has ſometimes 
been known of uſe; not given ſo as to ſalivate, but 


merely to affect the mouth gently, and to keep it 


ſomewhat ſore for a few weeks. | 

The beſt form of uſing mercury, in ſuch caſes, is 
certainly by way of unction; as it allows, at the ſame 
time, of the application of friction; which, in all ſuch 


ſwellings, may of itſelf be in ſome meaſure conſidered 


as a remedy. For this purpoſe, an ointment of quick- 
filver and hog's lard ſhould be prepared; but with ſo 
ſmall a proportion of the former, that the patient may 
admit of two drams of the ointment being rubbed in 


three times a-day, In order to rub that quantity of 
the medicine in with gentle friction, an hour each time 


is at leaſt neceſſary, and which is as little as ſhould 
ever be given in order to receive all the advantages 


that attend the practice: for however uſeful friction, 
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2 Part II. 
In the ordinary way of diſcharging only an ounce Thedry, 
or two of blood by this operation, it has in general 
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the joints, in ſuch caſes, being that contracted ſtate 


part II. 


ſtiffneſs l * . 
l of the ſeveral topical remedies in the firſt or inflamma- 


remains af- 


in ſuch caſes, may be, when properly applied, in the 
ordinary way of continuing the remedy for a few mi- 
nutes only, it is not probable it can ever have much 
influence. | 

Gentle mercurials, given internally, are here ſome- 
times of ſervice too; but as all the advantages to be 
derived from them in that form are obtained from the 
unGion, together with that of the friction neceſſary 
for its application, the latter, in all ſuch caſes, ſhould 
certainly be preferred. | | 

By Le Dran, and other French writers, falls of 
warm water on fwellings of this nature are much re- 
commended ; and there is no ſort of doubt, but a 
long-continued and reiterated application of that re- 
medy may, in the firſt ſtages of ſuch complaints, be 
often attended with very good effects. 

By a proper uſe of thele different applications, viz. 


tory ſtate of the diſeaſe, and afterwards (still, how- 
ever, before the formation of matter) of mercurials, 
frict ion, &c, many affections of this nature have been 
entirely removed. But in many inſtances, when, ei- 
ther by the uſe of medicines, or by an effort of nature, 
the ſwelling and pain are almoſt entirely, or even 
wholly removed, it frequently happens, by the bent 
poſition the limb has been for a long time kept in, 
that the uſe of the joint comes to be entirely loft, ha- 
ving often acquired ſuch a degree of ſtiffneſs, that any 
attempts to move it are commonly attended with very 
great pain. | 

Unluckily, in all fuch caſes, theſe affections of the 


encerning joints have been conſtantly attributed to one or other 
ſiffneſles of of two different cauſes, which are both in their na- 


ture incurable, viz. either to the ends of ſuch bones 


as compoſe the joints having run into one another, ſo 


as to become firmly conjoined in conſequence of the ſur- 


. rounding cartilages being abraded; or to the inſpiſſa- 


tion, as it is termed, of the ſynovia of the joints, 
whereby their cavities are ſuppoſed to be entirely filled 
up, and no ſpace thereby left for the future motion of 
the different bones. : 

% Both theſe opinions, however, (ſays Mr Bell), 
I can, from a great number of facts, aſſert to be in 
general at leaſt very ill founded: for although, by an 
abraſion of the cartilages which ſurround the different 
bones at the joints, an union of their extremities may 
very readily be occafioned, and is no doubt on ſome 
occaſions the cauſe of ſuch affections; yet from a va- 
riety of diſſeQions, I am convinced that it is an ex- 
cceding rare occurrence, and, in caſes of white ſwell- 
ing, never happens but in the moſt advanced ſtages of 
the diſorder: the only cauſes almoſt of the ſtiffneſs of 


of the flexor tendons, formerly taken notice of in the 
deſeription; at leaſt, in nineteen caſes out of twenty, 


it probably is ſo. 


© There is nothing indeed more deceiving than the 
feel on ſuch occaſions : for when the diſorder has been 
of long ſtanding, the ſtiffneſs and immobility are ge- 
nerally ſo confiderable, as, at firft fight, always to 
appear as if a real conjunction of the bones certainly 
ſubſiſted; many inſtances of which I have known, that 
had been all along conſidered as real anchyloſes of the 
worft kind; but which, on diſſection, were conſtantly 
: Vor, X. 
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found to proceed merely from a contracted Rate of the Theory. 
flexor muſcles and tendons, „„ —_ 
© With reſpe& to the other opinion, which did for- 
merly ſo univerſally, and with many {till does, prevail, 
of ſuch affeQions generally proceeding from an inſpiſ- 
ſated ſtate of the ſynovial fluid, it has for ſome time, 
by many anatomiſts, been much doubted if it ever 
occurs z and from all the opportunities I have had of 
diſſecting ſuch diſeaſed joints, I am pretty much con- 
vinced, that it either never does take place, or at leaſt 
that it 18 an exceeding rare occurrence : for in every 
caſe of this kind, even when the diſeaſe had been of 
very long continuance, if the capſular ligament of the 
joint remained undivided, ſo that no matter from the 
{urrounding ſoft parts got admittance, and when the 
ends of the bones were not become carious, the ſynovia 
always retained its natural appearances both in co- 
lour and conſiſtence. So that it is very probable, the 
many cauſes of diſeaſed joints, attributed to affections 
of that fluid, have been more founded on mere hypo- 
theſes than on facts and experience. 
«© This ſtiffneſs of the joint, therefore, which to a 
certain degree always occurs in white ſwellings, pro- 
ceeding ſeldom or never from either of the cauſes men- 
tioned, which might probably both be conſidered as 
incurable, but merely from a preternatural contraction 
of the muſcles and tendons, we have from that cir- 
cumſtance great reaſon to expect, that in many fitua- 
tions a good deal may be done towards its removal. 
And in fact, there is no ſort of doubt but complaints 
of this kind, which often remain after every other 
ſymptom of white ſwelling has diſappeared, may, on 
many occaſions, be got the better of, merely by a 
long-continued uſe of emollients : ſeveral inſtances, 
indeed, of this I have ſeen, ſome of which had been 
thought to be of the worſt ſpecies of anchyloſis. 262 
“The beſt, and probably leaſt offenſive, emollient Oil olive 
that can be uſed, is pure olive oil applied warm; as the 2 
much of it as can be eaſily rubbed in by an hour's- ellen, 
gentle friction ſhould be regularly done at leaſt three 
times a-day ; and inſtead of confining the friction al- 
together to the rigid tendons, as is commonly done, 
it ſhould be extended over the whole muſcles, even to 
the inſertions of -their other extremities; but more 
eſpecially on their fleſhy muſcular parts, where the 
principal cauſe of the continuance of ſuch complaints 
is probably ſeated ; theſe parts being chiefly, if not 
altogether, poſſeſſed of the contractile, and conſe- 
quently of the reſiſting, powers. 263 
« I have known uſed, too, in this complaint, as Neat's-foot 
an emollient, and often with advantage, an oil ex- = lome- 
trated from animal-ſubſtances, known by the name rang ne 
of neats. foot oil; but as it is more apt to turn rancid 
than olive oil, it is not therefore ſuch a pleaſant appli- 
cation; and not being poſſeſſed of any fuperior relax- 
ing properties, the other will probably, for that rea- 
ſon, be commonly preferred. 
« The diforder now under confideration, v/z. 2 
Riff joint, 1s ſo evidently one of thole which particu- 
larly require the uſe of emollients, that almoſt every 
old woman has ſome particular form or other of re- 
commendiag them; one of which I cannot avoid men- 
tioning, as I have frequently known it uſed, and in 


two caſes particularly, with very evident advantagee, 
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Theory. viz, the web or omentum of a new-killed ſheep, or 
of any other animal, to be applied over all the diſea- 
264 ſed parts directly on being cut out of the animal. 
Omentum „In the two caſes alladed to, one was in the knee, 
od ne ph and the other in the hand; and the joints, from ha- 
mal re- ving been totally uſeleſs, were almolt perfectly reſto- 
commended red. The application ſhould be renewed as frequently 
as poſſible, once a- day at leaſt, or oftener when it can 
be done; for on being more than four or five hours 
applied it becomes diſagreeable ; and after that time, 
indeed, as it commonly turns (tiff, it cannot then pro- 
bably be of much ſervice, The ſame kind of remedy, 
uſed in ſomewhat a different manner, I find recom- 
mended by Lieutaud, a celebrated French praQi- 
tioner. 725 ow oa | 
„ have been the more particular on this part of 
the ſubject, as I have often thought, with a little at- 
tention, the uſe of many joints might be recovered, 
which, from a miſtaken notion concerning their cau> 
ſes, have generally from the firſt been conſidered as 
* incurable. | ERS : 
Treatment © The diſorder has hitherto been ſuppoſed not to 


of a white be ſo far advanced as to have occaſioned the formation 
ſwelling 

when mat- 
ter is form- 


ed in it. 


: 
* 


able advantages can be expected from any of the re- 
medies as yet recommended: but even in that ſtate of 


the complaint, if the patient's health does not abſo- 


lutely require it, amputation of the member ſhould by 
no means be immediately had recourſe to, as it moſt 
frequently is. For by paying attention to open the 
different abſceſſes ſoon after their formation, the mat - 
ter may in that way be pretty certainly prevented from 


deſtroying the capſular ligaments of the joints, which, 


if once effected, would no doubt in time render that 
266 operation neceſſary. e „ 

Of che pro- It may be here obſerved too, with reſpect to the 
per period moſt proper period of the diſeaſe for amputating ſuch 
oor limbs, that, even in point of ſucceſs from the opera- 

tating limbs . | i 5 | 4p 
affected tion, it ought never to be adviſed till the complaint is 
with white pretty far advanced: for though, 2 priori, it might 
ſwellings. be imagined, that the more early in the diſeaſe am- 
putation of the member is had recourſe to, the more 
ſucceſsful it ſhould prove ; and altbough this, indeed, 
has been made a common argument for amputating 

very early in every caſe of white ſwelling, yet, how- 

ever plaufible the obſervation may appear, it will not, 
from experience, I am certain, be found to hold good. 

For in this diſorder eſpecially, I have conſtautly ob- 
ſerved, that amputation has more frequently ſucceeded, 
that is, a greater proportion of ſuch patients have re- 

covered from it, who have previouſly been conſider- 
ably reduced by diarrhœas and other weakening ſymp - 
toms, than of ſuch as have Rill remained in a full ple- 

thoric habit of body. : oy 

© In the former, when the conſtitution has not been 
too much broken, and which practitioners have always 
in their power to guard againſt, the ſeveral ſymptoms 
of hectie which previouſly took place, are commonly 
removed in a very few days after the limb is taken off. 
No high inflammatory affections are ever praduced; 
the patient daily mends in his health; and a complete 
cure, if the patient has not been too much reduced, is 
generally very ſoon obtained. In the latter, again, the 
very reverſe of all theſe cireumſtances occur: the pa- 
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of matter; for when come that length, no conſider- 


times neceſſary to run the riſk of, the pain being oſt- 


mit to any hazard rather than to bear it longer. 268 


«ſyſtem, it then becomes neceſſary to have recourſe to 


Part Il. 
tient, from being in high health at the time of the Theor, 
operation, is generally thrown into a ſmart inflamma —— 
tory fever; which is no doubt very often got the bet- 
ter of, but which frequently either carries off the pa, 
tient immediately, or produces ſuch effects as he never 
thoroughly recovers from. 
„„ So that in no caſe whatever ſhould amputation be 
had recourſe to, until every probable: means for ſaving 
the limb has been tried in vain. | „ 

„ All the different obſervations hitherto made up- 


on the treatment, relate particularly to the rheumatic on 
ſpecies of the diſorder; and when had recourſe to in * 
time, and duly perfifted in, they will frequently be | mours, 
found of ſervice : but when the diſeaſe is ſo far ad- 


vanced as to have deſtroyed the capſular ligaments of : 
the joint, and perhaps even the cartilages and bones 
themſelves, amputation of the member is then no doubt 
the only reſource... . 
1c In the more fatal ſpecies of white ſwelling, viz. A ſeroplu. 
the ſcrophulous, as I know no certain remedy for les white- 
ſcrophula, even in its milder form in the ſoft parts . 
the body, I cannot here pretend to offer any thing but by am. 
ſatis factory upon the ſubject. 3 putation, 
In the ſmall joints, when the diſeaſed parts of the ud even 
bone begin to caſt off, a cure may in that way, BY be depend 
aſſiſting the efforts of nature, be ſometimes obtained; don. 
but in all the large joints, as the knee, ankle, &c. it 
is not probable that any other reſource than amputa- 


tion will ever afford much relief. And even the ef- 


fects of that operation can ſeldom be depended on as — 
laſting; for when the general ſcrophulous taint (till WT inte c 
ſubſiſts ia the conſtitution, the diſorder will molt pro- bs 


bably appear again in ſome other part ; which, how- 
ever, in the advanced ſtages of the diſeaſe, it is ſome- 


en ſo tormenting as to make it more eligible to ſub- 


When, however, for ſome reaſon or other, ampu- When pal. 
tation is determined againſt, as there being almoſt x tive ut 
certainty of the complaint ſoon returning, from the“ 8 
ſcrophulous diſpoſition appearing very ſtrong in the 


palliatives, ſo as to render the complaint as tolerable 
as poſſible ; and with this view, opiates in large doſes, 
by moderating the pain and procuriag reft to the pa- 
tient,. will in general be found the principal remedy. 
In other reſpects, all ſuch medicines and articles of re- 
gimen as are found beneficial in ſcrophula, may be 

had recourſe to.” 5 | | 269 
To the head of abſceſſes we may likewiſe refer thoſe of encyltd 
tumours which are contained in cyſts, and which tumors, 
ſometimes increaſe to an extraordinary fize. Theſe 
appear on the head, the eyebrows, or other parts of 
the body, and are at firſt but of a ſmall ſize. They 
are ſeated in the adipoſe and cellular membrane 
whence it not unfrequently happens that they take 
place in the viſcera themſelves, where they are almoſt % 
always mortal. The contents of theſe tumours . are pjfferent 
very different in conſiſtence. Sometimes they are filled kinds o 
with a ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of honey, and are them. 
thence called meliceratous tumonrs ; ſometimes they 
are filled with an harder ſubſtance, and are then called 
atheromatous tumours ; at other times they are filled 
with a ſubſtance of the conſiſtence of fat, and are 3 
: _ 
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. Theory. called ſteatomatons. Sometimes, however, they are 
Ty, —— found to be repleniſhed with à fluid lymph coagulable 
7M by fire, and are then called hydatids. 


Tumours of this kind are eaſily diſtinguiſhed from 
all others, as having neither heat, pain, nor pulſation, 
as is to be abſerved in thoſe which incline to ſuppu- 
rate. Sometimes, however, they will burſt like ab- 
ſceſſes, and the matter which is in them will flow out; 
but unteſs the whole cyſt which contained it be remo- 
ved, the ulcer refuſes to heal, and even ſometimes de- 

ym generates into a cancer. 5 

ces of Eneyſted tumours are often the conſequence of an 
theſe tu. jth, tinea capitis, or other cutaneous diſorder ; and 
mou ſometimes they ariſe after ulcers have been haſtily 
dried up: but it alſo frequently happens that people 
are born with them, or that they ariſe ſpontaneouſly 
without any apparent cauſe.— When they are recent, 
and neither very large nor hard, they may ſometimes 
be diſcuſſed by the application of the common topical 


7 


— remedies made uſe of for reſolving inflammations. But 
ng not if theſe ſhould not ſucceed, the only method is to diſ- 
cured ſe& off the bag from the parts to which it adheres, 
"yy preſerving it as much as poſſible from being wounded ; 


becauſe then the operation becomes more difficult, If 

this cannot be done, they muſt be conſumed by cau- 

ſtic; and where this operation is performed in time, 

there is ſeldom any danger, though Platner inftances 

a young man who died in conſequence of a very large 
tumour of this kind on the ſcapula, which had ariſen 

7% after a tinea capitis. pt 
rages Tumours akin to theſe frequently are met with in 
IIa the eye-lids. Sometimes they are of a ſoft confiſt- 
ence, and ſometimes harder: but the cure is the ſame 
in both, namely exciſion; carefully obſerving to take 


ven 
jott9 
pends 


5; diſtemper ſhould return. 
O'gn- Ganglions of the tendons may alſo be taken notice 


9 glonsin of here; which though they never come to ſuppura- 


n pal- 
"uſd nies. Theſe ariſe in the tendons which are moſt em- 
ployed in the common offices of life ; and hence are 
frequently to be met with in the tendons of thoſe 
muſcles which move the fingers. Platner gives an in- 
ſtance of a ganglion which deſtroyed the patient. It 
was ſituated on the endo Achillis; and took its riſe 
from the perſon's jumping out of a carriage, at which 
time he felt an acute pain in that part. A tumour 
began to ariſe on the inſide of the tendon ; which be- 
ing thus compreſſed, ſwelled out on each fide of it. 
Being ſituated in ſuch a place, ſurrounded with mem- 


been very dangerous, ſurgeons of charaQter declined 
the performing of any operation upon it; but the pa- 
tient having applied to ſome empirics, the tumour, by 
means of their applications, increaſed to the ſize of 
the man's head, and at laſt began to diſcharge an 
ichor, at the ſame time that he was ſeized with an 
hectic. Amputation was now propoſed : but as the 
patient refuſed to ſubmit to the operation, an incre- 
dible quantity of putrid ſanies diſcharged itſelf daily 
from the place; which increaſing the fever, ſoon de- 
| ſtroyed him. All this time the tumour, though grown 
hollow by the diſcharge, yet increaſed in its circum- 
ference at the bottom; ſo that the two oppoſite ſides 
ol it almoſt met on the fore-part of the leg. 


off all the roots, either by cauſtic or the knife, leſt the 


betendont. tion, yet ſometimes break, and diſcharge a fetid ſa- 


branous parts, the wounding of which would have 
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In the eure of ganglions, we are never to attempt Theory. 
to bring them to fuppuration: for of this they are in : 
capable ; and if unfortunately they ſhould increaſe in 
ſize and burſt, they will only diſcharge ſuch an ill- 
conditioned ſanies as that above-mentioned. The only Ther 7 

. my Jean 
method, therefore, is to attempt diſcuſſion. This is only be cu- 
frequently accompliſhed by friction, and keeping a red by diſ- 
piece of lead on the part. Some commend platters of cuſſion or 
different kinds; but as all of theſe are of a relaxing 227 8 8 
nature, there is great danger of their increaſing the 
bulk of the tumour, at the ſame time that they render 
it ſofter. If, however, diſcuſſion ſhall be found im- 
practicable, thefe tumours may be extirpated with the 
knife; but in ſuch operations, great care is to be ta- 
ken not to wound the tendon, Jeſt the miſchiefs al- 


ready enumerated, arifing from ſuch wounds, ſhould 
enſue. 


The only other kind of tumours which can be re- Of 225... 


ferred to the head of abſceſſes, are thoſe very malig- 
nant ones called cancers.—Theſe moſt commonly ariſe 
in the glandular parts of the body, where they are 
occaſioned by any bruiſe or contuſion, ſometimes a 
very ſlight one: and hence they are more common in 


the lips, and in the breaſts of women, than in any other , 


1 
parts of the body.—Cancers have been generally di- How didin- 


ſtinguiſhed into occult and open. By the former are guiſhed, 
meant ſuch hard ſcirrhous ſwellings as are attended 
with frequent ſhooting pains, and which at laſt gene- 
rally terminate in the latter. | 

By the open cancerous ulcer, is underſtood that ſpe- 
cies of ſore which commonly ſucceeds to hard ſwell- 
ings of the glands ; although in ſome inſtances it oc- 2 
curs without any previous hardneſs. The edges of symptoms 
the ulcer are hard, ragged, and unequal), very pain- of an ulce- 
ful, and reverſed in different ways, being ſometimes rated can- 
turned upwards and backwards, and on other occaſions ©" 
inwards. "The whole ſurface of the fore is commonly 


very unequal, there being in fome parts conſiderable 


riſings, and in others deep excavations. The diſ- 


charge, for the moſt part, is a thin dark-coloured fetid 


ichor; and is often poſſeſſed of ſuch a degree of acri- 
mony as to excoriate, and even deſtroy, the neighbour- 
ing parts. In the more advanced ſtages of the diſ- 
eaſe, too, by the eroſion of blood-veſſels which occurs, 
conſiderable quantities of pure blood are ſometimes 
diſcharged. | Sy | 
Patients labouring under real cancerous affections, 
univerfally complain of what they term a burning heat 
over the whole ulcerated ſurface ; which in general, 
it may be remarked, 1s the moſt tormenting ſymptom 
that attends the diſorder ; and thoſe ſhooting lancina- 
ting pains,” which were troubleſome in the more occult 
ſtate of the complaint, become now a great deal more 
ſo. 5 | os | 0 
Theſe are the moſt frequent ſymptoms which at- 
tend an ulcerated cancer; but the appearances of ſuch 
ſores are ſo various, that it is almoſt impoſſible in any 
deſcription to comprehend every one. When two, 
three, or more, however, of thoſe enumerated, concur 
together in the ſame ulcer, we may always be pretty 
certain of its being of the cancerous kind. f 


Concerning the cauſes of cancers, there have been ,. ??* 


Of the cau- 


a great many conjectures, but without any ſolid foun- ſes of can- 


dation. It is of ſome moment, however, to determine cer. 
whether they ariſe from ſome general diſorder in the 
7 42 A 2 ſyſtem, 
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Theory. ſyſtew, or whether they are only to be acounted local 
— diſeaſes. Many of the moſt eminent practitioners have 
been of opinion that they ariſe from a general diforder 
of the ſyſtem ; and henee conſider them as totally in- 
_ curable even by extirpation, as the latent ſeeds of the 
diſeaſe, in their opinion, will not fail to bring on a 
return of it ſomewhere or other. Of this opinion the 
Opinion of late Dr Monro appears to have been; and in a paper 
Dr Monro on this ſubje& in the Edinburgh Medical Eſſays, de- 
fenior. clares, that „of near 60 cancers which he had been 
preſent at the extirpation of, only four patients re- 
mained free of the diſeaſe at the end of two years.“ 
From this bad ſucceſs, and the violent progrefs.of the 
diſeaſe, he finally concludes againſt the extirpation of 
cancers, and propoſes only the palliative method of 
cure. But later praQtitioners have been a great deal 
more ſucceſsful ; and a late publication by Mr Hill 
ſurgeon at Dumfries has put the uſefulneſs of extirpa- 
tion beyond a doubt, when the operation is performed 
in time: though, after the diſeaſe has continued long, 
and the virus been abſorbed, the whole ſyſtem acquires 
280 A cancerous diſpoſition, and the diſeaſe almoſt cer- 
Extirpa= tainly recurs in ſome other part. From internal me- 
tion the on- dicines we can expect little or nothing in the cure of 
1 cure for cancers; and external applications can do no more 
enges. than palliate. Great expectations were formed from 
the powder and extract of cicuta ; but it has ſo uni- 
verſally failed, that few put much confidence in it at 
preſent. However, it has ſometimes been of ſervice 
in cafes of a fimple indurated gland ; and even where 
the diſeaſe has been farther advanced, it has produced 
a better diſcharge, and diminiſhed the fcetor of the 
fore ; but as it cannot be depended upon for a radical 
cure, a delay of the operation is never to be recom- 

mended. of ods | by 


Sect. V. Of Herniæ. 
281 | 


Definition THE name of Hernia might with propriety be ap- 


of an her- plied to every ſwelling occaſioned by the diſſodgment 
nia. of parts from thoſe boundaries within which, in a ſtate 
of health, they.are contained ; but the genera] accep- 
tation of the term implies a tumour produced by the 


protruſion of ſome part or parts from the cavity of the 


_ 282 abdomen. 
SItuation The parts in which theſe ſwellings uſually appear, 
and con- . . R 
tents of Are the groin, ſcrotum, labia pudendi, the upper and 
herniæ. fore part of the thigh, the umbilicus, and in different 
points between the interſtices of the abdominal 
muſcles. EIN 
If the fituation of ſuch tumours be various, the viſ- 
cera which produce them are ſtill more ſo; inſtances 
having occurred of the ſtomach, uterus, liver, ſpleen, 
and bladder, being found to form the contents. But 
a part of the inteſtinal canal, or a portion of the omen- 
tum, are from experience known to be the moſt fre- 
283 quent cauſe of their formation. 
Their dif From theſe circumſtances of fituation and contents, 
OE” all the different appellations are derived by which her- 
— — diſtinguiſned. Thus they are termed inguinal, 
ſerotal, femoral, umbilical, and ventral; from their 
appearing in the groin, ſcrotum, thigh, navel, or 
belly, When the tumour 1s confined to the groin, the 
hernia is ſaid to be incomplete, and is termed Bubo- 
nocele; but when the ſwelling reaches down to the 
bottom of the ſcrotum, the rupture is then ſuppoſed 


be again puſhed into the abdomen, and are retained 


| likewiſe occur from the ſame cauſe. 


* 
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to be complete, and the diſeaſe obtains the name 
ſcrotal rupture, or ofchiocele. 

When a portion of gut alone forms the tumour, it 
is called an enterocele, or inteſtinal hernia 3 when a 
piece of omentum only has got down, it is termed 
epiplocel:, or omental hernia ; and if both mteſtine and 
omentum are down, it is called an entero-epiplocele, or 
compound rupture. LE LE? | 

A portion of ſome of the abdominal viſcera getting of the hers 
into the tunica vaginalis teſtis, forms that ſpecies of nia conye. 
'hernia to which new-born infants are liable, termed vita of in. 
by Haller the hernia congenita. The teſticle and pro- ans. 
truded inteſtine being here in contact with one ano- 
ther, the tunica vaginalis teſtis forms the hernial ſac. 

If the gut, or other parts which have fallen down, 


there by proper bandages, or any other means, in 
that caſe the paſſage is ſoon cloſed up, and no 'return 
of the diſorder is obſerved. .But this being neglected, 
and the gut being allowed to remain long down, the 
parts forming the paſſage ſeem thereby in a great mea- 
fure to loſe that power of adhefion which naturally 
they are known to poſſeſs: inſtances of ſuch caſes having 
occurred where no art has been able to produce this 
wiſhed-for obliteration of the opening. | 
The hernia congenita) is uſually produced in they? 
manner now deſcribed : it is probable, however, that duced. 
the ſame diſorder may, and frequently does, occur 
from this paſſage between the abdomen and teſticle, 
after having been once cloſed, being again rendered 
pervions, in conſequence of the parts being over- 
ſtretched by thoſe violent fits of coughing, crying, 
and other convulfive affections to which children ſoon 
after birth are now and then liable. The inteſtinal 
canal and other viſcera being on ſuch occaſions puſhed 
with violence againſt all the containing parts, theſe 
will moſt eafily give way where the leaſt degree of 
firmneſs occurs ; and this we may readily ſuppoſe will 
moſt probably happen in ſuch parts as have been molt 
recently united. In this manner, it is probable that 
the greateſt proportion of thoſe cafes of hernia are 
produced which occur in the early months of infancy; 
and it is probable, that in ſome occaſions, in more ad- 
vanced periods of life, the ſame ſpecies of hernia may 
The cauſes which tend to the production of hernia of 5 cr 
in its more uſual form, are as follows : | ſes of her 
I. The containing parts of the abdomen we know nia * 
to be elaſtic and compreſſible ; whatever, therefore, uus 
tends to produce a diminution of capacity in the cavity 
of the abdomen, muft occaſion a proportional degree 
of riſk of ſome of the contained parts being puſhed 
from their natural ſituations. Violent coughing, cry- 
ing, laughter, or great bodily exertion, are attended 
with more or leſs contraction of the abdominal muſcles, 
and particularly of the diaphragm; and as the con- 
traction of theſe muſcles mult always diminiſh the ab- 
dominal cavity, theſe cauſes therefore are frequently 
found to be productive of hernia. | 
II. Falls, in conſequence of the derangement they 
produce in the abominal viſcera, from the ſudden and 
violent ſhock with which they are often attended, are 
not unfrequently the immediate cauſes of hernia. 
III. Perſons of a preternatural laxity of frame are ver) 
liable to herniæ. The containing parts of the abdo- 
cont. : N | ot 
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Theory. men, from the want of a ſufficient tone and firmneſs, 


are unable in ſuch people to reſiſt on all gecafions the 


weight of the different viſcera z and they are therefore 
more particularly expoſed to diforders of this kind on 
the ſlighteſt application of any of the cauſes already 
mentioned, | | 

IV. Sprains are apt to induce a laxity of the part 
injured ; and have therefore a fimilar influence in in- 
ducing herniz with general laxity. 
V. It has been obſerved, that the people of thoſe 
countries where oil is much uſed as an article of diet, 
are particularly liable to herniæ. 


pen to be weakeſt, theſe various cauſes will moſt rea- 
dily operate in producing herniæ; and accordingly 
we find, that deſcents of the bowels uſually occur only 
in ſuch parts. | 5 
The parts which from anatomy we would d prior; 
ſuſpect to be moſt liable to ſuch protruſions, are the 
openings in the external oblique muſcles; the arch 
formed by Poupart's ligament for the paſſage of the 
great blood - veſſels of the thigh ; and the umbilicus, 
where the ſame degree of firmneſs does not take place 
as is met with in the reſt of the tendinous expanſion 
of the abdominal muſcles. Sometimes, however, it 
happens, that parts of the viſcera are protruded be- 


% domen; but theſe are not frequent occurrences, | 

ewe ter. Ina whichever of theſe ſituations a protruſion of any 

rial fac, portion of the inteſtines occurs, except in the caſe of 

| the hernia congenita, as all. the viſcera are contained 
within the peritonæum, a portion of that membrane; 
it is evident, muft be carried down together with the 
parts protruded ; and in every ſuch inſtance, it 1s this 
portion of the peritonzum, which goes down alon 
with the gut, that is termed the hernial ſac. The ſize 
of this ſac is various in different ſubjects, and in differ- 

\33 ent ſtages of the ſame diſorder. 


Along commonly of no very conſiderable ſize, as ſuch ſwell- 
n, ings ſeldom acquire any great bulk at once: but by 
comes en- ; 

lud in repeated deſcents of the bowels, the ſac comes to be 
bulk, and Puſhed lower and lower, till in ſome inſtances its bulk 
oh ſac becomes very conſiderable indeed; and when in this 
lückened. advanced period of the diſorder the ſac happens to be 
laid open, it is found to contain either large quanti- 
ties of omentum or inteſtine, and frequently large por- 
tions of each. | 


As the peritonzum has this property in common 


cording to the degree of any gradual extenſion applied 
to it, ſo in many inſtances the thickneſs and firmneſs 
of the hernial ſac are often really aftoniſhing. 
Although every inſtance of a bowel protruded from 
its natural ſituation is to be conſidered as a derange- 
ment, and as ſuch ought to excite our attention for 
its reduction; yet daily inſtances occur both of recent 
herniz, and of thoſe of longer ſtanding, in which 
no bad ſymptoms are produced from ſuch protruſions 
of the viſcera. Thus it is well known, that hernial 
iwellings of every kind very frequently happen, with- 
out the patient ſuffering in any other manner than 
from the inconvenience arifing from the bulk of the 
tumours. But in general the caſe is otherwiſe; trouble- 
ſome ſymptoms moſt frequently occur ; and at all events, 
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In whatever parts the parietes of the abdomen hap- 


tween the interſtices of the different muſcles of the ab- 


An hernia Oa the firſt appearance of the diſeaſe, the ſac is 


with many other parts of the body, of thickening ac- 


when the reduction of a hernia'can be accompliſhed Theory. 


with any kind of propriety, it ought always to be 


effected as quick as poſſible, =_ 1 289 
All the bad ſymptoms which are found to occur in Cauſes of 

herniz, proceed, as may be readily ſuppoſed, either > _ 

from obſtruction to the paſſage of the fæces when the ks : 

inteſtinal canal forms the tumour, or from a ſtoppage herniæ. 

of circulation occaſioned by ſtricture on the prolapſed 

parts; ſo that the attending ſymptoms, it is evident, 

will be always more or leſs hazardous, according to the 

nature of the parts ſo protruded. ; 290 


Thus, when omentum alone forms the ſubſtance of An omen- 


hernial ſwellings, as that organ does not appear to be tel hernia 


the leaſt 


ſo immediately nceeſſary for life as many of the other dangerous. 


viſcera, ſuch tumours accordingly are not ſo frequently 
productive of bad conſequences, at leaft they are ſel- 
dom in any degree {a hazardous as when a part of the 


alimentary canal is either protruded by itſelf or along 
with omentum. | 


Although this, however, is in general the caſe ; Yet may | 


yet it does ſometimes happen, that even an omental ſometimes 


rupture is productive of no ſmall degree of danger. bring on a 


f ? mortifica- 
When a ſtricture ſo complete upon it occurs as to tion. 


occaſion a ſtoppage of circulation in the protruded 
part, mortification with all its bad conſequences muſt 
be the certain event: And beſides, the connection be- 
tween the omentum, ſtomach, and other viſcera, is 
ſuch, that a ſudden deſcent of any conſiderable por- 
tion of the former ſometimes brings on vomiting, 
hickup, and other troubleſome fymptoms: And laſtly, 


although a rupture containing omentum only, might 


not of itſelf produce any thing bad; yet as the paſſage 
through which the omentum has flipped, mult of ne- 
ceſſity continue open ſo long as that viſcus remains 
protruded, and as that circumſtance alone mult ſo 
long as it continues render it more eaſy for a portion 


of gut likewiſe to get down, this of itſelf is a ſufficient 


reaſon for even this ſpecies of hernia deſerving the feri- 
ous attention of practitioners. 18 
But whatever the contents of ſuch ſwellings may 

be, as their remaining in ſome inſtances for a conh- 

derable length of time without being productive of any 

bad ſymptoms, muſt proceed entirely from the circu- 

lation continuing to go freely on, notwithſtanding the 
derangement of parts; fo, whenever a ſtricture occurs 


upon the protruded viſcera, ſufficient to produce either 


a ſtoppage of the circulation, or of the fædal con- 
tents of the alimentary canal when a portion of gut 
forms the diſeaſe, the following in genera] are the 
ſymptoms which accrue. | 


An elaſtic colourleſs ſwelling is obſerved at the part p, 22 


umera- 


affected. A ſlight pain is felt not only in the ſwelling itſelf, tion of the 
but, if part of the alimentary canal is down, an uni- ſymptoms 


verſal unezfineſs is perceived over the whole abdomen ; te wee 
and this pain is always rendered worſe by coughing, th 
ſneezing, or any violent exertion. The patient com- ture. 
plains of nauſea ; frequent retching ; can get no diſ- 


charge by ſtool; becomes hot and reſtleſs ; and the 


pulſe is commonly found quick and hard. When the 


ſwelling is entirely formed by a portion of gut, if no 
fæces be contained in it, it has a ſmooth, equal ſur- 
face; and is eaſily compreſſible, but inſtantly returns 


to its former ſize on the preſſure being removed: but, 
in gut-ruptures of long ſtanding, where hard fæces 


have colle&ed in the protruded bowels, . 
able 


* 
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Theory. able inequalities are detected. When again the tu- 


mour is compoſed both of gut and omentum, its ap- 

earance is always unequal, it feels ſoft and ſomewhat 
Jike dough, and of courſe is not ſo elaſtic as when part 
of the inteſtinal tube only is down; for although, like 
the other, it is compreſſible, it does not ſo readily 
regain its former dimenſions on the preſſure being 
taken off. | | 

It bas been a received opinion, that in caſes of 
Arangulated hernia the ſymptoms ſhould be leſs vio- 
Jent when the inteſtine is accompanied by a portion of 
omentum, than when gut alone is down, Little or 
no difference, however, is produced by this. circum- 
tance; for when a gut becomes obſtructed and in- 
flamed, the ſymptoms thereby induced are nearly the 


$91 ſame whether the omentum be down with it or not. 


Theſe, It will be readily ſuppoſed, however, that the 


ſymptoms ſymptoms we have deſcribed never can happen from 


cannot be the preſence of omentum only: For although firiure 
produced on a portion of omentum, even when no part 


occaſioned 
by the , . > 
mere de. of the inteſtinal tube is down, does now and then 


ſcent of the occaſion a good deal of diſtreſs, ſuch as pain in the 


omentum. part, ſickneſs, vomiting, and twitching pains through 


the whole belly; yet no obſtruction of the gut ever 
occurs from this, and of courſe none of the ſymptoms 
ever prove {0 alarming as when any part of the gut 
is affected. If theſe ſymptoms we have deſcribed as 
being produced by a ſtrangulated gut, are not now 
obviated by a .removal of the Aridure which pro- 
duced them, the nauſea and retching terminate in 
Frequent vomitings, firſt of a bilious, and afterwards 
of a more fetid matter; the belly becomes tenſe; 
the pain turns more violent; a diſtreſſing convul- 
five hickup comes on; the fever, which before was 
not apparently of much conſequence, now becomes 
very formidable; and a total want of reſt, with a very 
qiſagreeable ſtate of anxiety, continues through the 
. 294 , whole courſe of the complaint.——Theſe ſymptoms ha- 


Signs of a. . x b a 
e e, xp ving gone on with violence for ſome time, the patient 


tion of the is at laſt commonly ſuddenly relieved from all man- 


nteſtine, ner of pain; when he flatters himſelf every riſk is 


for certain over. But inſtead of that, the pulſe, from 
having been hard and frequent, becomes languid and 
interrupted; cold ſweats break out over the whole 
body, but eſpecially on the extremities; the eyes ac- 
quire a kind of languor; the tenſeneſs of the abdo- 
men ſubfides, and the ſwelling of the part affected 
_ diſappears ; the teguments covering the parts, which 
before were either of a natural appearance, or had 


ſomewhat of a reddiſh inflamed caſt, now acquire a a 


Jivid hue, and a windy crepitous feel is diſtinguiſhable 
all over the courſe of the ſwelling. If the protruded 
parts have not of themſelves gone entirely up, their 
return is now in general eafily effected by a ſmall de- 
gree of preſſure, and the patient then diſcharges 
freely by flool; but the cold ſweats increaſing, the 
hickup turns more violent, and death itſelf is at laſt 
uſhered in by its uſual forerunners, ſubſultus tend- 
dinum, and other convulſive twitchings. 
Theſe are the ordinary ſymptoms of what is termed 
a ſtrangulated or incarcerated gut-hernia : that is, when 
the parts protruded become ſo affected by ſtricture 
as to produce pain; and do not either return to their 
natural fituations on the patient's getting into a hori- 


and ſpirit of wine. Some thought lixivium and oil 
a better remedy, while others preferred a poultice 


pou poſture, or cannot even be immediately replaced Theoy, Pal 
y the hands of a practitioner. Theo 

In whatever ſituation a ſtrangulated hernia occurs, 293 * 
the only rational method of cure, it is evident, muſt Method d 
conſiſt in the removal of that ſtricture which prevents 
the return of the protruded parts. It is that ſtricure 
which ought to be conſidered as the cauſe of all the 
miſchief; and unleſs it be removed, nothing effeual 
can be done for the relief of the patient. 

Various methods have been attempted by practi. 
tioners for the removal of ſtricture in theſe diforders ; 
all of them, however, may be comprehended under 
two general heads, 

I. Such as effect a reduction of the protruded parts, 
without the interpoſition of inciſion or any-chirurgical 
operation properly ſo called; and, | 


II. A divifion of the parts producing the RriQure, 299 
ſo as to admit of a replacement of the deranged vi. terne 
cera, conſtituting what is termed the operation for the = 

erna. | 63 Ol 

The remedies to be employed for accompliſhing the T4 


firſt of theſe, are, a proper poſture of the patient, O'Hall 
with the manual aſſiſtance of a practitioner; blood- 
letting, ſtimulating glyſters, opiates, the warm bath, 
and proper applications to the tumour itſelf.— If theſe 
fail, there is then no other means of cure left but the 
operation of dividing the integuments, and replacing 
the viſcera in the manner afterwards to be deſcribed. 


Sect, VI. Of an Eryſipelas, Gangrene, and Morti- 


fication. 


\ | 6 

Ir has been already obſerved, that inflammation of Eryſpels 
of a membrane produces an eryſipelas, as the inflam- Produced 
mation of a muſcular or fleſhy part produces a tumour 5 We 
and abſceſs. The diſeaſe is attended with a much greater of the 
fever than a common inflammation, and it is much membranes 
more dangerous. The internal medicines proper in 
theſe caſes have been taken notice of under the article 
Meovicine, ne 324. It remains therefore to treat only 
of the external apptications; and here we find, that till 
very lately there have been ſuch ſtrong prejudices againſt 
applying any thing cooling or emollient to parts afflicted 
with an eryſipelas, that the moſt abſurd practices have 29! 
been adopted. Thoſe who maintain the chimerical opi- 0; 
nion that a volatile acid was the cauſe of the diſeaſe, ſions con- 
adviſechalk to be ſtrewed upon the inflamed part: ſome cerning 
uſed fomentations of ſoap; others medicated bags filled this ale. 
with elder- flowers, moiſtened with wine and water or 
vinegar: ſome a decoction of ſheeps dung in wine; while 
others employed epithems compoſed of Venice treacle 


made of oatmeal and water made without boiling.— 
Hoffman adhered to the method of apply ing dry me- 
dicated powders; and modern phyſicians have followed 
him, though they have thought proper to ſubſtitute 
wheat- flour, or Peruvian- bark in powder, as prefer- 
able to the remedies recommended by him. Amidft i 
all this variety of preſeriptions, however, the uſe of | . 
cooling and emollient applications has been almoſt uni- 193 proc 
verſally reprobated, from a notion of their checking Emollienm eben. 
perſpiration and repelling the diſeaſe: but Dr Kirk- recom” 1 gen. 

land, who has treated this matter at great length, is pr Kick 
entirely of opinion that emollients are the only re- jand. 
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medies to be depended upon; and recommends a cata- 


— — plaſm compoſed of four ounces of the ſoft crumb of 
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bread, a quart of milk, and four ounces of hog's lard, 
boiled ſlowly together till the poultice acquire ſuch 
a conſiſtence that it will not ſtick to the fingers. 
Poultices, he ſays, can never be good. without long 
boiling z but as they are at any rate inconvenient when 
the diſeaſe is ſeated in the head and face, he recom- 
mends cooling emollient ointments. 


It is not very uncommon for an inflammation, whe- | 


ther of the common or eryſipelatous kind, to terminate 
in a gangrene and mortification: nor is it uncommon 
for this diſeaſe to ariſe in different parts of the body 


from internal cauſes, without any external tumour 


appearing ; or at leaſt the tendency to gangrene is ſo 
ſtrong, that it may be ſaid to take place almoſt in- 
ſtantaneouſly. The internal cauſes of 
cording to Mr O'Halloran, are, | 

I. An highly vitiated diſpoſition both of ſolids and 
fluids; and of this our author reckons four claſſes. 1. 
When the ſolids and fluids are ſo much vitiated, that all 
attempts to reſtrain the diſeaſe are vain, and only hurry 
2. When the whole body is vi- 
tiated, yet in aleſs degree than the former; in which 
caſe, by ſtrong (ſtimulants and cordials, the patient may 
ſurvive by means of nature throwing the general vice to 
ſome particular part, by the loſs of which life is preſerved. 
3. Where the malignity is much leſs, ſo that the pa- 
tient may be cured without the loſs of a limb. And, 
4. Where the blood, though not highly vitiated, is 
yet deprived of its balſamic properties, ſo that all ſores 


are healed with great difficulty and very conſiderable 


length of time. 

II. Gangrene may ariſe from an hot, bilious, and 
inflammatory ſtate of the blood; in which caſe the 
parts are endowed with a great degree of ſenſibility, 
and a ſlight hurt will frequently bring on the moſt 
alarming ſymptoms. © | 

III. Where there is a groſſneſs of the humours, 
with no great degree of actieity in the blood itſelf, 
and a wound or hurt ſupervenes. Here the ſyſtem has 
not ſufficient power to raiſe the degree of inflammation 
neceſſary for producing pus; nor often, by the aſſiſtance 
of art, to diſcuſs the tumour. | 

IV. A concerous diſpoſition of the juices often 
brings on the moſt dreadful ſpecies of gangrene. In 


this, from the hurting of a wart, a ſlight itching, &c. 


a ſharp humour will gradually form, by which the 
muſcles, ligaments, blood-veſlels, and bones, are gra - 


dually conſumed; nor will it ceaſe its advances till the 


injured parts are totally ſeparated from the body. 
V. Another ſpecies of gangrene, Mr .O*Halloran 
ſays, is endemic to the poor of Ireland; and conſiſts in 


an anchyloſis and caries of the bones of the tarſus, 


coming with or without hurt. The caufe of this he 
ſuppoſes to proceed either from the extreme poverty 
of theſe people, or from their working continually in 
bogs and marſhy lands. | 

A gangrene is known to be approaching, when the 
pain, redneſs; and tenſion of the inflamed part, together 
with the concomitant fever, increaſe, at the ſame time 
that little change is made in the ſize of the tumour. 
Mortification or ſphacelus firſt appears by a change of 
colour in the part, from a bright red to a leaden or 
lvid caft, with ſmall veſicles containing a thin .acrid 


gangrene, ac- 


T 


ſerum diſperſed over its ſurface, In the mean time the 
pain abates ; the pulſe ſinks, but continues frequent; 
the tumour at laſt loſes its tenſeneſs, and turns quite 
black and flaccid, This blackneſs is the ſign of the 
mortification becoming complete ; the part, mean- 
while, loſing all ſenſation, at the ſame time that it 


emits a conſiderable fetor ; at laſt, too, a ſoftneſs or 


flaccidity in general takes place, together with an en- 
tire diſſolution of the different parts of which the or- 


gan is compoſed. There are, however, ſome inſtan- Of a dry 
ces of what is called dry gangrene, in which the parts Sängrene. 


continue totally mortified for a great length of time, 
without either turning very flaccid, or running into 
diſſolution. But ſuch caſes never occur from inflam- 
mation; they happen commonly from the flow of blood 
to ſuch parts being put a ſtop to by compreſſion of 


one kind or another, as tumours, ligatures, or other 
ſimilar cauſes, obſtructing the principal arteries that 


uſed to ſupply them; which, when the ſtoppage of 
the circulation is complete, always occaſion a very 
flow, tedious, mortification ; and as the parts in ſuch 
inſtances are no longer ſupplied with freſh quantities 
of fluids, while a conſiderable evaporation muſt ill be 
going on, ſuch a degree of humidity cannot, there- 
fore, poſſibly occur as does in other caſes of gangrene. 
So that ſpecies of the diſorder has, perhaps, with pro- 
priety enough, been termed the dry gangrene. 
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There are many other varieties of the diſeaſe enu- Of the 1 
in which vete g22 


* 


me rated by authors, as the ai gangrene; 
the parts ſuppoſed mortified do not turn black, but 
retain nearly their former colour, &. Whether ſuch 
complaints, however, can with propriety be denomi- 
nated gangrene or not, may properly be doubted : but 
as it is chiefly that ſpecies of the diforder which ſuc- 
ceeds to inflammation that. is now. particularly to be 
treated of, and in which no ſuch varieties are ever obſer- 
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Theory. 


3or 


grene. 


ved, it is not here neceſſary to carry the inquiry far- 


ther; and that eſpecially as nearly the whole mode of 


treatment, afterwards to be pointed out, applies with 


almoſt equal propriety to every variety of the diſeaſe, 

Of all the inflammatory complaints to which the 
ſyſtem is liable, that ſpecies of the diſorder termed 
ery/ipelas is. obſerved moſt frequently to terminate in 
gangrene; and whenever phlegmon is in any degree 


conjoined with an eryfipelatous affection, which it not 


unfrequently 1s, it ſeems thereby to have acquired the 
ſame tendency, by being, as was already remarked, 
more difficult to bring to ſuppuration than the true 


 phlegmon, and by going on more frequently to the 


mortificd fate... 

The beſt and moſt effeQual means of preventing 
mortification in every caſe of inflammation, is to en- 
deavour either to obtain its reſolution or ſuppuration; 


Eryſi pelas 
moſt liable 
to end in 
gangrene. 
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Means of 


preventing 1 


the diſcaſe. 


the different remedies for both which purpoſes have 


already been fully pointed out. | 
the diſorder is far advanced, and gangrene already 
begun, before. the ſurgeon's aſſiſtance is called in: 
in others, the inffammation runs ſo high, and 
proceeds ſo quickly, that gangrene occurs notwith- 
ſtanding the uſe of all the remedies that can be applied; 


But in ſome caſes, 


in ſome inſtances, as we have already obſerved, ſo 


quickly, even that the inflammatory ſtate is ſcarcely . 
thoroughly diſcerned till mortification appears to be 


beginning. Sh Of ads 
This is moſt remarkably the caſe in carbuncles,, 1. 
| | what 
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Theory. what by the French are termed charbons ; in which 

the inflammation proceeds ſo rapidly to mortification, 

that there is ſeldom any evident tumour raiſed, the 
parts turning black, and ending in real gangrene, often 
in the courſe of 24 hours from the firſt attack. 

The quick progreſs uſually made by this diſorder 
renders it the worſt, agd perhaps the moſt dangerous, 
ſpecies of inflammation. For when it occurs inter- 
nally upon any of the viſcera, as it ſometimes does, it 
muſt, probably in every inſtance, prove fatal, as no 
remedies we are acquainted with can ever prevent its 
progreſs towards the laſt ſtage of mortification. Ex- 
ternally, indeed, when not very extenſive, and not 
ſeated on any of the Jarge -blood-veſſels and nerves, 

carbuncles are frequently got the better of; that is, 

306 with the loſs of the affected parts. | 

I As carbuncles always appear without any evident 
moſt always g 

occur from External cauſe, they are in general moſt probably 

a putrid owing to a ſcorbutic or putrid ſtate of the fluids ; for 

ſtate of the when putreſcency prevails in the ſyſtem, every inflam- 

Junces. matory affcQion that occurs, proceeds much more 

readily to the mortified ſtate than inflammation in 

other circumſtances ever does. This opinion with re- 

ſpect to the cauſe of carbuncles depending upon a pu- 

treſcent ſtate of the ſyſtem, is particularly confirmed 

by their occurring moſt frequently as a ſymptom in 

peſtilential diſerders; for although they are ſometimes 

met with even in this country, where the plague is 

now never known, yet the real carbuncle 1s far from 

being a common occurrence, os. 

The internal remedies proper for preventing gan- 

207 rene have been already mentioned under the article 
Of external MepiciNg, ne 281. In the way of external applica- 
applications tion, a variety of remedies have been pointed out, and 
to gangre- particularly thoſe of the antiſeptic kind; ſuch as 
nous Parts. all the warm gums and balſams, ardent ſpirits, and 

even alcohol: and to admit of their nearer application 

to the ſound parts, with z view to the preſervation of 

theſe from putrefaQion, deep ſcarifications through 

the diſeaſed and into the ſound parts have been gene- 

rally recommended. But although ſuch articles may 

zos be of uſe in preſerving dead animal- ſubſtances from 
Little to be corruption; yet that they will always prove ſervice- 
depended able in the ſame manner in living bodies, is probably 
NY very much to be doubted. And it 1s even appre- 
hended, by the ſtrong irritation they always occaſion 

when applied to a living fibre, that, in ſuch caſes as 

the preſent, they may rather do miſchief; it being 

only a very light degree of inflammation that is requi- 

red to bring on a ſuppuration. The inciſions, too, 

when carried into the ſound parts, with a view to fa- 

cilitate the operation of ſuch remedies, may likewiſe 

do harm; not only from the riſk of wounding the 
blood-veſſcls, nerves, and tendons, that he in the 

way, but alſo by allowing a free and farther entrance 

of the putreſcent fluids into the parts not yet affected: 

and unleſs they are carried ſo deep as freely to reach 

the ſound parts, applications of the antiſeptic kind can 

never have any elfect in anſwering the purpoſe for 

a which they were intended. | 
3 For theſe reaſons, and from never having obſerved 
tions of no any advantage to accrue from ſcarifications in morti- 
advantage. fication, the beſt practitioners are of opinion that 

they may be entirely laid aſide. Theriac was in for- 
mer times, and Kill is with ſome practitioners, a very 
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times of ſervice to make ſcarifications into the diſeaſed 


ing ſore being then to be conſidered merely as a fimple 


however, ſhould never be had recourſe to, till a full ſhould be 


1 1 Part 11, 
common application in every caſe of gangrene; but, The, 
from the beſt experience, it ſeems never to produce —_ 
any evident good effects. at 
All the advantages commonly obſerved from the 
great variety of applieatlons recommended for gan- 
grene, are obtained with more eaſe, and generally too 
with more certainty, from the uſe of any gentle fli- 
mulating embrocation ; which, by exciting a Night Au e | 
irritation upon the ſurface, and eſpecially when aſ. „ 
ſiſted by a free uſe of the bark, at laſt commonly pro. commend. 
duces ſuch a degree of inflammation as is wiſhed for, ** 5? Mr 
With this view, a weak ſolution of ſal ammoniac "wag 
vinegar and water has been known to anſwer exceed- 
ingly well; a dram of the ſalt to two ounces of vine- 
gar and ſix of water, forms a mixture of a very proper 
ſtrength for every purpoſe of this kind ; but the de- 
gree of ſtimulus can be eaſily either increaſed or dimi- 
niſhed, according to circumſtances, by uling a larger 
or ſmaller proportion of the ſalt. 

Although, for the reaſons formerly advanced, in- 
ciſions may not in general be proper; yet in ſuch ca- 
ſes where the mortification runs very deep, it is ſome- 


parts, ſo as to remove part of them; which by taking 
off a conſiderable load perhaps of putrid dead ficſh, 
not only leſſens the fetor, which in ſuch caſes is al- 
ways conſiderable, but often renders it more eaſy for 
the ſound parts to free themſelves from the remainder. 
When with this view, however, incifions are had re- 
courſe to, care ſhould always be taken that they be 
not carried the length of the ſound parts. 311 
Whenever, either by the means recommended, or signs of: 
by the effects of a natural exertion of the ſyſtem, a ſeparation 
light inflammation appears between the diſeaſed and of the mot 
ſound parts, we may in general, with tolerable cer- _ 
tainty, expect, that in due time a thorough ſepara- 
tion will take place; and when a full ſuppuration is 
once fairly eſtabliſhed, there can then be little doubt 
but that the mortified parts will be very ſoon and ea- 
fily removed. | | 


A ſeparation being altogether effected, the remain- 


31 
Toph 


purulent ulcer, may be treated in the ſame manner as 
ſuch ſores generally are, with very ſlight eaſy dreſſ- 
ings; at the ſame time that proper attention mult al- 
ways be paid to the ſupport of the general ſyſtem, by 
the continuance of a nouriſhing diet, the bark, and 
ſuch quantities of wine as may ſeem neceſſary. 
Although, however, ſuch vlcers as remain after 
gangrenous affections that have not been very exten- 
five, may in general be healed in the manner now 
mentioned; yet in mortifications ſeated on the extre- 37, 
mities, and that have penetrated to the bones, it In what } 
ſometimes happens that the whole ſurrounding ſoft caſes 7? 
parts come to be deſtroyed, ſo that amputation of the _ "I 
member is thereby rendered neceſſary. Amputation, {pen i , 51 
es, 
and thorough ſeparation of the mortified parts has ta- perform“ 
ken place: for it is now, in every caſe of gangrene, 
from undoubted experience, an eſtabliſhed maxim in 
ſurgery, That though the parts immediately contigu- 
ous to thoſe evidently diſeaſed may outwardly appear 
ſound ; yet as there can be'no'certainty of thoſe even 
directly below remaining ſo, till a full ſtop, or even 
till a complete ſeparation, of the monification . 
; een 


Theory. been produced; fo, till that has evidently taken place, 
it is in ſuch caſes a general rule never to amputate a 
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body by the proper outlets, will often produce a per- IBcorz. 
fect cure: but when the bone itſelf is diſeaſed, this 


member; there being no other ſecurity for the diſor— 
der not returning, and that immediately too upon the 
remaining ſtump. | | ; 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that ſo ſoon as an 
entire ſeparation of the gangrene has occurred, no 


method will fail, But here the diviſion of the extended 
perioſteum has been known to give perfect eaſe, 
The uſual method, formerly, was to apply a cauſtic 


equal to the extent of the node, which being laid bare, 


8 0 et ö | required exfoliation before it could be cicatrized. I 
mi: time ſhould be unneceffarily toft in having recourſe to the inciſion is made early, that is, before matter be 
re- the operation; for ſo long as any of the corrupted formed under the inveſting membrane, it ſeldom re— 
= parts remain in contact with the ſound, the ſyſtem quires exfoliation ; and, as we often find that the 
Mk 


* 
0! exoſtoſis 


of a tree. 
node; which may be produced by external injery, ſuch 
as contufions and fractures: but in both theſe caſes, 


muſt till be ſuffering conſiderably by the conſtant ab- 
ſorption of putreſcent particles, that ſo long will un- 
doubtedhy take place. | 


* 


DECT» VII. Of Diſeaſes of the Bones. 


Tus bones, as well as the ſofter parts, are liable to 
be ſwelled, either thoughout their whole length, or 
to have tumours formed on particular parts of them, 

Exoſtoſis is one ſpecies of tumour of the bone; but, 
according to Mr Bromefield, in ſtrictneſs of definition, 
no ſwelling ſhould be called ſo, but an excreſcence 
continued from a bone, like a branch from the trunk 
Under this head, therefore, is ranked the 


the_tumour has had the epithet of benign affixed, and 
can hardly be called a diſeaſe, as pain is ſeldom con- 
ſequent to ſuch rifings from the bone; but it rather 
ſhould be termed a deformity 5 

There are riſings or tumours obſervable on the bones 
which are often the conſequents of venereal virus, and 


bone itſelf is not affected, but only the perioſteuta 
thiekened, we may be deceived even after a careſul 
examination: it is therefore proper that the patient 
ſhould be pretty far advanced in a courſe of mercurial 
unction, before even the inciſion is made; for, ſhould 


the tumour decreaſe and the pain abate during the 


courſe, chirurgical aſſiſtance, with the knife, moſt 
likely may become unneceſſary. 
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The name eve, may not be improper to thoſe Of a ſpin? 
excreſcences that are found on the ſarface of a bone in entofe. 


a ſpina ventoſa, or in conſequence of a caries from 
other cauſes; and it is not unfrequent for the offiſic 
matter, being let loofe by the ſeparation of a caries, to 
flow in ſuch quantity as even to incruſt, and ſome- 
times to form a caſe to a diſeaſed bone. But where 
a bone is enlarged throughout its whole length, or ite 
epiphyſes become ſwelled, as in ſcrophulous caſes, 
particularly in children, which caſe is in them called 
pedarthrocace, ſuch ſwellings cannot with propriety 
be ranked in this claſs; and whether fcorbutic, ſcro- 
phulous, or venereal leaven gives riſe to theſe tumours 


311 
— ofa are termed /ophi, gummi, or nodes. —Tophus, is a ſoft of the bone, the habit of the body in general muſt be 
aration | chu tumour in the bone; and ſeems to be formed of a chalky corrected, to give any chance of a cure. 
«1 = ſubſtance, that is intermediate between the offeous A bone may become carious firſt in its internal 
a fibres. Theſe cretaceous extravaſations ſometimes are parts; and that from external injury, as well as from a 
found on the ligaments and tendons, as well as on the vitiated ftate of the animal-fluids. Authors ſeem not to 
bone; and when collected into a toph, may ſometimes agree as to the technical term for this kind of diſeaſe 
be taken out by the knife. We have many inſtances, of the bones; ſome calling it cancer or gangræna offs ; 
where chalk ftones in gouty people make their way others, ina ventoſa, from the pointed extuberances 
315 out through the ſkin of the fingers and toes. _ uſually attendant on this diſorder of the bone; and 
inni, Gummi is likewiſe a' ſoft tumour; but is on the ſur- fome again, zeredo, from the appearance of the carious 
face of the bone, between it and the perioſteum; and bone, like wood that is worm-eaten. 
its contents reſemble gum ſoftened, from whence it It is univerſally allowed, that this diſeaſe takes its 
has taken it name. Poſſibly, by obſtruction in the - riſe from matter being formed either in the diploe, or 
nutrient veſſels of the bone, a rupture of ſome of them in the marrow: whenever obſtruction is begun in the 
occaſions the ſerous liquor to eſcape, which, by making veſſels expanded on, or terminating in, the medullary 
its way between the fibres of the bone, arrives at cyſts, the conſequence will be inflammation, and, if 
its ſurface; and being detained by the reſiſtance of the not early removed, will form matter; for this reaſon, * 
perioſteum, its moſt liquid parts being evaporated, this caſe may be called abſceſſus in medulla, When- 1 
and the remainder condenſed by the inflammation, and ever, then, a patient complains of dull, heavy pain, of this di- 
conſequently this inelaſtic covering being ſtretched, it deeply fituated in the bone, poſſibly conſequent to a temper. 
315 becomes inſpiſſated, and' forms this ſpecies of ere, violent blow received on the part ſome time before, 
In what } as it is generally called. When this is the cauſe, and and though at the time the patient complains of this 
7 the indiſpoſition of the habit in general got the better uneaſineſs, within the bone, the integuments ſhall ap- 
cfg, tf of, preſſure by a ſteel inſtrument, adapted to the part pear perfectly found, and the bone itſelf not in the leaſt 
when it . 31s affected, is the proper cure. injured, we have great reaſon to ſuſpe& an abſceſſus 
ſhould be UW, The confirmed venereal node has the appearance of in the medulla. ChAdren of a bad habit of body, 
perform a divarication of the offeous fibres, probably from though they have not ſuffered any external injury, 
ſome inſpiſſated humour obſtructing the nutrient veſſels, will often become lame, and complain of the limb 
but not extravaſated ; this occaſioning an extenſion of being remarkably heavy; and though not attended 
. the perioſteum, produces a violent pain, which, when with acute pain, yet the dull throbbing uneaſineſs 
r nocturnal, is the characteriſtic of a venereal cauſe. is conſtant. If rigors happen during the time the pa- 
n When only the perioſteum is thickened, but the bone tient labours under this indiſpoſition, it generally im- 
n not affected, a courſe of mercury, by attenuating theob- plies that matter will be formed within the ſubſtance 
18 9 — and fitting it to be carried out of the of the bone. On the age of the patient, and the 
n Vol, X. | 3 5 5 | 
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8 
ſolidity of the bone, will in a great meaſure depend 
the next alarming ſymptoms, to thoſe who are not 
acquainted thoroughly with. the caſe and the conſti- 
tion of the patient. As mothers. and nurſes are often 
inattentive to children on the firſt complaining of pain 
and heavineſs in a limb, if, after rubbing it with their 
hand a few minutes, the child, amuſed by ſome new 
toy or play-fellow, think himſelf eaſier, the good 
women, as they cannot .fee any. thing wrong, deter- 
mine it a growing-pain, as they call it; but, ſoon 
after, the extremities of the hone formerly complained 


of begin to ſwell, or, poſſibly throughout its. whole 


extent, it becomes inlarged; a ſurgeon is then ſent for, 
who, if a man of experience, will know this to be an 


abſceſſus in medulla, or true ſpina ventoſa, as it is called: 


if neither of theſe ſymptoms ſhould be conſequent to 
the firſt complaint, the great inſenſibility of the bone 
in ſome ſubjects will prevent that acuteneſs of pain 
uſual in other parts where matter is formed, though 
the acrid matter is eroding the bone during the whole 
time it is contained within it. This matter at length 
having made its way through, arrives at the perioſteum, 
where it creates moſt violent pain, as well from its 


ſharpneſs as from its increaſed quantity, occaſioning 


an extenſion of the perioſteum. The integuments 
then become ſwelled and inflamed, and have a ſort of 
emphyſematous feel. On being examined by preſſure, 
the tumour will ſometimes be lefſened; from part of 
the matter retiring. into the bone: from this appear- 


| ance to the touch, moſt likely the name of venteſa was 


added to the term ſpbina. When we are aſſured of mat- 


ter being under the perioſteum, we cannot be too early 


in letting it out, as it will ſave a conſiderable deal of pain. 


_ wherethe conſtitution is mended, nature will ſometimes. 
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to the patient, though probable it may not be of any 


conſiderable advantage in reſpect to the carious bone; 


for, where the fluids in general are vitiated, no chance 
of cure can be expected from topical remedies; but 


aſtoniſſi us in her part; as the carious bone will be thrown 
off from the epiphy ſes, or the teredines will be filled up 
by the oſſiſic matter that flows from the parts of the 
bone where ſome of the ſpinz have come away. 

If proper medicines are given, the childern well 
ſupported, and the parts kept clean and dry, patience 
and perſeverance will frequently give great credit to 
the ſurgeon, In caſe it ſhould have been thought ad- 


viſable-to apply the hand of a trephine at the upper 


and lower extremities of the tibia, to give freediſcharge 


to the matter, the waſhing it away, as well as the ſmall 


crumblings of the carious. bone, by means of deter- 
five and drying inje tions, bas been known to contri— 
bute greatly to the curing this kind of caries, after the 
habit of body in general had been mended. 

Beſides thoſe above-mentioned, the bones are liable 
to two oppoſite diſeaſes; the one termed iabilitas, 
the other »2o/{ities the former peculiar to adults, the 
latter more frequent in infants, though ſometimes 
ſeen in adults, from a vitiated (tate of their juices. 


The bones, when deprived of their cementing liquor, 
by paſſing through fire, become friable. From re- 
peated falivations, and in old people, they have been 


rendered extremely brittle 3 inſomuch that in many 
ſubjects they have been fractured merely from their 
weight and the action of the muſeles: but in ſuch 
eaſcs, this is not owing to the friability of the bones, 


Po 


eular from the centre of gravity may fall within the 


. rel, 
but to the loſs of ſubſtance, from the eroſton of the They, 
bone by an acrimonious humour thrown on it; 10 2 
which cauſe perhaps may be attributed the diſeaſe 
called rictets in children.. The effects of fcorbutic 
humour in rendering the bones ſoft in many inſtances, 
have often been. remarked. 

From the obſervations we daily make, that the bones Of 2 
of rickety children become ſoft and flexible, in diffe- rickets. 
rent parts of the ſame bones, though their ſhape is | 
preſerved ; that the known effect on bones when 
ſoaked in an acid menſtruum, is, that the cretaceous 
particles being deſtroyed; they become membranous 
from theſe remarke,. we are induced to attribute the 
ſpecies of the diſorder to an acrimonious humour 
thrown on the bones, and obſtructed in their internal 
veſſels. By proper diet, gentle friction with coarſe 
cloths, exerciſe, and cold bathing, theſe invalids will 
frequently get their conſtitution ſo much changed, as 
that by the time they arrive at the age of twenty 
years there ſha]] not remain the leaſt veſtige of their 
former diſeaſe. "The epiphſes are generally moſt affec- 
ted in this ſpecies of the diſorder... | 

For want of early attention to invalids of this ſort, 
we find that their bones not only become ſoft, and 
yield to the powers of the muſcles, but remain diftort- 
ed the reſt of their lives, though they have acquired a 
perfect degree of ſolidity. In ſuch caſes, correcting 
the vitiated juices only will not reſtore the bones to 
their natural ſtate; therefore the aſſiſtance of a ſkilful 
mechanic is neceſſary both to ſupport the parts im- 
properly acted on, and to alter the line of direction of 
the diſtorted oſſeous fibres. | 312 

Though the curvature of the extremities, or thick- Symptoms 
neſs of the ends of the bones near their articulations, indicating 
may give the firſt alarm to thoſe Who are conſtantly 1 
with children, yet there are other ſymptoms that give deformiy 
earlier notice than theſe, which, had they been time]y in rickety 
diſcovered by proper judges, it is highly probable children, 
that the curvature of the limbs in many children 
might not have happened.. The belly generally be- 
comes larger in this diſeaſe, from the increaſed fize of 
the contained bowels, as it is ngt unlikely but that 
the meſenteric glands are the firk parts obſtructed ;. 
obſtructions of the liver, ſpleen, and pancreas ſoon 
follow; the head then becomes enlarged ; then a 
difficulty of breathing, which is generally ſuppoſed to 
be the effects of taking cold, ſucceeds ;.the ſternum is 
elevated and ſharp, and the thorax becomes contract - 
ed; the ſpine is protruded in ſeveral parts; the pelvis 
altered, according to the preſſure of the parts within, 
and habitual inclination of the patient, at times, to 
obtain that line of direction in which the perpendi- 


common baſe of the body, the extremities of the 
cylindrical bones, and the ends of the ribs, next the 
ſternum, become enlarged ; ſoon after this the bones in 
general become ſoft and flexible, yielding in ſuch di- 
reQions as the ſtrongeſt muſcles determine by their 
actions. | | | 323 
The bones of children who die of this diſorder, we Appen 
obſerve, are not only rendered ſoft, but the veſſels 190 5 
within their ſubſtance are replete with blood, whoſe _ 
texture is totally broken, and has more the appearance 
of thin chocolate than blood: the perioſteum in many 
places is ſeparated, and the intermediate ſpace between 
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with curyae 


it and the bone filled with extravaſated fluid; and 


—— caries is almoſt as frequent as the ſeparation of the 


perioſteum. The muſcles in ſuch bodies generally ap- 
pear pale and flabby, 

Whefe the affection of the meſenteric glands is evi- 
dent, Mr Bromfield efferts, that after a doſe or two 
of the pulvis baſilicus to empty the inteſtines thorough- 
I7, the purified crude quickfilver is by much the moſt 
efficacious medicine to remove obſtructions in thoſe 
glands. When the belly begins to ſoften and ſub- 
fide, the chyle paſſes without interruption, and the 
child begins to get fleſh; then the cold bath becomes 
truly ſerviceable, and the decoftion or cold infufion 
of the Pervuian bark is a proper reſtorative ; but the 
cold bath uſed too early, or the bark given before there 
is a free circulation of chyle through the lacteals, 
would be very injurious. | Ty 

The mollities oſſium, in ſome caſes, may be pro- 


duced from a redundancy of the oleaginous parts of 


the blood, or from a laxity of the ſolids, by which 


the fluids are not ſufficiently attenuated, nor properly 


blended and mixed: the conſequence of which will be 
obſtructed perſpiration, the habit in general loaded with 
croſs, phlegmatic, and ſerous humours, and the oflific 
matter not united or condenſed as in an healthy ſtate. 

From this debility and laxity of the ſolids, and con- 
ſequent viſcidity and lentor of the fluids, the rickets 
are preduced ; and, from whet has been remarked, 
we may account for the largeneſs of the brain, liver, 
and ſpleen, and the ſwelled belly, the diſtortion of 
the vertebræ and pelvis, contracted thorax, and cur- 
vature of the extremities. 

The method of cure confirms us likewiſe in the 
cauſe of theſe ſymptoms; for, by. ſtrengthening the 
fibrous ſyſtem, by uſing gentle exerciſe, a dry diet, 
good air, aromatics, and cold bathing, this kind of 
invalids are generally reſtored to health. 


takes place, as is generally ſuppoſed, in conſequence 
of a curvature in ſome part of the ſpine. To this di- 
ſtemper both ſexes and all ages are equally liable. 
When it attacks an infant of only a year or two old 
or under, the true cauſe of it is ſeldom diſcovered until 
ſome time after the effect has taken place, The child 
is ſaid to be uncommonly backward 1a the uſe of his 


legs, or it is thought to have received ſome hurt in 


the birth. When the child is of an age ſufficient to 
have already walked, and who has been able to walk, 


the loſs of the uſe of his legs is gradual, though in 


general not very flew. He at firſt complains of being 


very ſoon tired, is languid, liſtleſs, and unwilling to 


move much or at all briſkly. Soon after this he may 
be obſerved frequently to trip and ſtumble, though 
there be no impediment in his way; and whenever he 
attempts to move briſkly, he finds that his legs invo- 
luntarily croſs each other, by which he 1s frequently 
thrown down without ſtumbling ; and when he en- 


deavours to ſtand Kill in an erect poſture without ſup - 


port, even for a few minutes, his knees give way and 
bend forward. As the diſtemper advances, it will be 
found that he cannot, without much difficulty and de- 
liberation, direct either of his feet exactly to any one 
point; and very ſoon after this, both legs and thighs 


NE 
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Among the diſeaſes of the bones we may likewiſe 
take notice of that pal/y of the lower extremities which 


pearance. 
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loſe a good deal of their natural ſenſibility, and be- 


is much quicker, but the ſymptoms nearly the ſame. 
Until! the curvature of the ſpice is diſcovered, the 
complaint generally paſſes for a nervous one; hut 
when the ſtate of the back-bone is adverted to, re- 
courſe is almoſt always had to ſoine previous violence 
to account for it. That this might have been the caſe 
in ſome few inſtances, might be admitted; but in by 


far the greateſt number ſome prediſpoſing cauſe mult 
be looked for. 


| f ; 327 
Mr Pott, who has written a treatiſe upon this diſ- Differences - 
betu cen 
this and a 
common 
pally, 


eaſe, recommends it to our obſervation, that though 
the lower limbs are rendered almoſt uſeleſs, or even 
entirely ſo, yet there are ſome circumſtances in which 
it differs from a common nervous pally. The legs 
and thighs, though ſo much affected, have neither the 
flabby feel of a truly paralytic-limb; nor have they 
that ſeeming looſeneſs at the joints, nor the total in- 
capacity of reſiſtance which allows the latter to be 
twiſted almoſt in all directions: on the contrary, the 
joints have frequently a conſiderable degree of ſtiffneſs, 
particularly the ankles; by which ſtiffneſs the feet of 
children are generally pointed downward, and they 
are prevented from ſetting them flat upon the ground. 


The curvature of the ſpine, which is ſuppoſed to Of 
be the cauſe of the complaint, and with which it is vation of 
5 5 * * - * 4 
always accompanied, is various in ſituation, extent, and A ep 

5 * 
eaſe. | 


degree, being either in the neck or back, and ſome- 
times, though very ſeldom, in the upper part of the 


Joins, Sometimes it comprehends only two vertebræ, 


ſometimes three or more, by which the extent of the 


curve neceſſarily becomes more or leſs ; but whatever 


may be the number of the vertebræ concerned, or 
whatever may be the degree of curvature, our author 
never ſaw the arms affected. + 1 

When a weak infant is the ſubje of this diſorder, 
and the curvature is ſituated in the vertebræ of the 
back, it is not uncommon for the whole back to be- 


come what is called bumped, at the ſame time that the 


bones of the thorax are conſiderably altered ; whence 


ſuch perſons: are juſtly ſaid to be ſhortened in their 


ſtature; but in all caſes where this effe& has been 
gradually produced, the curvature of the ſpine is al- 
ways the firſt of theſe deformities which makes its ap- 

Before the curvature of the ſpine is diſcovered, or 
while no attention is paid to it, the complaint is, as 


we have already ſaid, looked upon to be nervous; ſuch 


internals as are Tuppeſed to be proper in nervous caſes 
are given, together with warm liniments, embroca- 
tions, and bliſters, to the part affected: and when the 
true cauſe is known, recourſe is always had to ſteel 
ſtays, the ſwing, ſcrew-chair, and other pieces of ma- 


chinery. But all theſe are productive of no real or per- 
manent good ; the patient becomes unhealthy, and, 


languiſhing for ſome time under a variety of complaints, 
dies in an emaciated ſtate, or drags on a miſerable ex- 
iſtence, confined to a preat chair or bed, totally de- 
prived of the power of focomorion; and uſeleſs both to 
himſelf and others. anos 0 | 
At firſt the general health of the patient ſeems not 
to be at all, or at leaſt not materially, affected; but 
when the diſeaſe has continued for ſome time, and the 
VVT curvature 
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Theory. curvature is thereby increaſed, many inconveniences 
and complaints come on; ſuch as difficulty in reſpira- 
tion, indigeſtion, pain, and. what they call ?ightne/5 
at the ſte mach, obſtinate conſtipations, purgings, in- 

voluntary flux of urine and feces, &c. with the addi- 
| tion of ſome nervous complaints, which are partly 
| cauſed by the alterations made in the form of the ca- 
vity of the thorax, and partly by impreſſions made on 
the abdominal viſcera. 

Mr Pott was led to a knowledge of the true cauſe 
and cure of this diſtemper, from obſerving the caſe of 
| | a youth of 14, who was reſtored to the uſe of. his 
| : limbs immediately after a ſeemingly accidental abſceſs 
| | near the part, From this he was inclined to think, 


| 
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| 329 that the curvature of the ſpine: was not the original 
; ROY cauſe of the diſorder, but that the ſurrounding parts 
| origine 


baue of the were prediſpoſed towards it by ſome affection of the 
Giforger, ſolids and fluids there. For thefe ſuſpicions he had 

| | - the following reaſons: | 
| 1. That he had never ſeen this paralytic effect on 
3 the legs from a mal-formation of the. ſpine, however 
| crooked ſuch ma]-formation might have rendered it, or 
whether ſuch crookedneſs had been from the time of 
birth, orhad come on at any time afterwards during in- 

fancy. - 

2. That none of thoſe ſtrange twiſts and deviations, 
which the majority of European women get in their 
ſhapes from the very abſurd cuſtom of dreſſing them 

in ſtays during their infancy, and which put them in- 
to all directions but the right, ever cauſed any thing 
of this kind, however great the deformity might be. 

3. That the curvature of the ſpine, which is accom- 
panied by this affection of the limbs, whatever may be 
its degree or extent, is at. firſt almoſt always the ſame, 
that is, it is always from within, outward, and ſeldom 
or never to either fide. | : 

4. That fince he had been particularly. attentive to 
the diſorder, he had remarked, that neither the de- 

gree nor the extent of the curve made any alteration 
in the nature or degree of the ſymptoms at firſt, nor 
for ſome time after. the appearance; or, in other 
words, that the ſmalleſt curvature, in which only two 
or three of the vertebrz were concerned, was always 
at firſt attended by the ſame ſymptoms as the largeſt, 

5. That although it ſometimes happened that a 
fmart blow, or a violent ſtrain, had immediately pre- 
ceded the appearance of the curve, and might be ſup- 

* poſed to have given riſe to it; yet in many more adults 
it happened that no ſuch cauſe was fairly aſſignable, 


walking, before they thought at all of their back, or 
of any violence offered to it. 

6. That exadly the ſame ſymptoms are found in 
3nfants,. and in young children, who have not exerted 
themſelves, nor have been injured by others, as in the 
adult who has, trained himſelf or received a blow; 
and that the caſe was ſtill the ſame in thoſe grown 


people who. have neither done nor ſuſfcred any act of 
violence. | 


tion of any of the vertebrz would moſt probably be 
attended. with the ſame kind of ſymptoms from the 


(a) In the body of a man who died not long ſince of this diſorder in-its laſt and worſt ſtate, the bodies of three 
t only quite carious, but completely ſeparated from, all connection with the other parts of 


af the vertebræ were no 
theſame vertebræ. 


s So m i 


preſſure it muſt make on the ſpinal marrow, yet it is Theory, 


neither of which is in general the caſe here. 


between the rotten bones and the membranes inveſting 


and that they began. to ſtoop and to faulter in their ago, to have noted a paſſage in Hippocrates, in which 


7. That although it muſt be allowed that a diſloca- 


Part II. 


alſo moſt probable, that ſuch ſymptoms would be im 
mediate, and attended with great pain in the part; 


«© Theſe conſiderations (ſays he) appeared to me 
to have much force; but what confirmed me in my 
opinion was the ſtate of the parts forming the curva- 
ture, and which I had ſeveral fair opportunities of ex- 
amining after death, By theſe examinations I found, 4 339 
in infants, in young children, and in thoſe who bad ne e 
been afflicted with the diſorder but a ſmall ſpace of deat m 
time, that the ligaments connecting the vertebræthoſe lice 
which formed the curve, were. in ſome degree altered wi 
from a natural ftate,.by being ſomewhat thickened” 
and relaxed; and that what are called the bodies of 
thole bones, were palpably ſpread and enlarged in 
their texture, juſt as the bones forming the articula- 
tions are in children who are called rickety. That in 
thoſe who had long laboured under the diſtemper, and 
in whom the ſymptoms were aggravated, whatever 
might be their age, the ligaments were ſtill more 
thickened, relaxed, and altered; the bodies of the 
bones more ſpread, more enlarged, and more incl» 
ning to become carious ; and the cartilages between 
the bodies of the vertebre much compreſſed and leſ- 
ſened in ſize: and that in all thoſe who had fo long 
laboured under the diſeaſe, as to have been deltroyed 
by it or by its conſequences, the corpora vertebra» 
rum were completely carious, the intervening cargila- 
ges totally defliroyed, and a quantity of ſanies lodged 


the ſpinal marrow (a). | 

All theſe circumſtances put together, induced 
me, as Ihave already ſaid, to ſuſpect, that when we 
attribute the whole of this miſchief to the mere acci- 
dental curvature of the ſpine, in conſequence of vio- 
lence, we miltake an effect for a cauſe; and that pre · 
vious both to the paralytie ſtate of the legs, and to 
the alteration of the figure of the back- bone, there is 
a prediſpoſing cauſe of both, eonſiſting in a diſtemper- 
ed ſtate of the ligaments and bones, where the curve 
ſoon after makes its appearance. 

«© While the ſubje& was freſh in my mind, I hap- 
pened to be at Worceſter ; and in a..converſation oa 
it with the late De Cameron of that place, I men- 
tioned to him my opinion and my.doubts. The doc- 
tor concurred with me; and at the ſame time men- 
tioned a circumſtance which made a ſtrong impreſſion 
on me. He ſaid, that he remembered, ſome years 


he ſpeaks of a paralyſis of the lower limbs being cured 
by an abſceſs in the back or loins; and that, taking 
the hint from this, he, Dr Cameron, had, in a caſe 
of a palſy of the legs and thighs, attended by a cur- 
vature of the back-bone, endeavoured to imitate this 
act of nature, by exciting a diſcharge near the part; 
and that it had proved very advantageous. He allo 
referred me to Mr Jeffrys, a ſurgeon of eminence at 
Worceſter, for a farther account of the ſame kind of 
attempt. This gentleman confirmed what Dr Came- 
ron had told me; and aſſured me that he had found 
the method equally ſucceſsful... 


It 


P 
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Part II. on 
Theory» It may eaſily be ſuppoſed, that ibeſe accounts, from 
— — gentlemen of veracity, and of reputation in their pro- 


feſſion, Kill added to my defire of knowing more on 


this ſubject, and determined me to loſe no opportu- 

nity of getting, information. | : 
ofthe © The firſt that offered was an infant, whoſe curva- 
ailemper, ture was in the middle of the neck, and who had loſt 
by Mr Pott the uſe of its legs for about two or three months, I 
made an iſſue by ineiſion on one ſide of the projection, 
and gave ſtrict charge to the mother to take care that 
the pea was kept in: the woman, who bad no faith 
in the remedy, did not take the proper care; and 
conſequently the diſcharge was not equal to what it 
ſnould and might have been: but notwithſtanding this 
neglect, at the end of about three weeks or a month 
the child was manifeſtly better,, and began to make 
uſe of its legs; it was then ſeized with the ſmall-pox, 


and died. The bodies of the vertebræ concerned in 


the curve were larger than they ſhould be, and than 


thoſe above and below were, and their texture much 


more open and ſpongy ; which difference appeared 
immediately, before the parts covering them were diſ- 
ſeed off. 


« Some time paſſed before I had another opportu- 
My next patient was a tall thin man, about 


nity, 
35 years old, who thought that he had hurt himſelf 
by lifting a beavy weight. His legs and thighs were 
cold, and what he called zummy, but not abſolutely 
uſeleſs: he could with difficulty go about the room 
with the-help of a pair of crutches ;; but be could nei- 
ther riſe from his chair, nor get on his crutches, with- 
out the aſſiſtance of another perſon, nor could. he with- 
out them walk at all. 

« made a ſeton on each fide of the curve which 
was in his back, about the middle; and having given 
his wife directions how to dreſs them, I called on him 
once in three. or four days. At the end of ſix weeks 

he had recovered the due degree of ſenſation in his 
limbs, and found much leſs neceſſity for the uſe of his 
crutches. He could . riſe from his bed.and .from his 
chair without aſſiſtance : and, by. means of one crutch 
and an underhand flick, could walk. for an hour or 
more without reſting and without fatigue. The ſetons 
had now, from not having been properly managed, 
worn their way out; and I would have converted 
each of them into an iſſue: but as neither the patient 
nor his wife had ever believed that the diſcharge had 
had any ſhare in his amendment, but, on the contra- 
ry, that he would have been better without it, he 
would not ſubmit to what I propoſed, and I left him. 
At the diſtance of about three weeks from the time of 
my leaving him, I met him in the ſtreet walking very 
ſtoutly with a common cane, of 'which-he made little 
or no uſe, TI aſked him what he had done: He told 
me that the ſores had continued to diſcharge till within 
a few days; but that he bad drank a great deal of 
comfrey-root tea with iſinglaſs; and he ſuppoſed that 
had cured him. 1 | 

4 ] believe that the cure of this man will, by all 

who know any thing of medicine, be thought to be 
ſo unlikely to have been effected by the comfrey and 
iſinglaſs, that my inference in favour of the ſeton will 
not be thought unreaſonable, and that my determina- 
tion to proſecute the method, from what Thad heard 
and ſeen, was well founded. | 


Within the courfe of the laſt ten or twelve months, 


ST G N MY 


between them. 


| . 9 
I bave had ſeveral fair opportunities of doing this, Theory. 
both in St Bartholomew's hoſpital and out of it; and —— 
am very happy to be able to ſay, that it has not only, 

always anſwered, but in moſt inftances greatly ex- 
ceeded, my molt ſanguine expeQations, by reſtoring, 

ſeveral moſt miſerable and totally helpleſs people to 

the uſe of their limbs, and to a capacity of enjoying. 

life themſelves, as well as of being uſeful to others. 

I have now in the hoſpital a boy about 12 years 

old, whoſe caſe was ſo truly deplorable, that I made 

the experiment merely to avoid the appearance of in- 

humanity by diſcharging bim as incurable without p 
trying ſomething. The curvature was in his back, 

and conſiſted of three or four vertebiz.;. but by means 

of the weakneſs thereby induced, the whole ſet of- 

dorſal ones had ſo univerſally and gradually given way, 

that he was exceedingly. deformed both behind and 

before: be was ſo abſolutely incapable of motion. that 

he could neither turn himſelf nor fit up in his bed + 

his feet were pointed downwards, and his ankles ſo 

ſtiff, that, when he was held up under the arms, the 
extremities of his great toes touched the floor, nor 

could his. feet be brought flat to the ground by any 

means or force whatever. In ſhort, he was as per- 

fectly and as totally helpleſs as can be ſuppoſed ; and 

at the ſame time in an exceeding general bad ſlate of 

health, from diſorders of the thoracic and abdominal 

viſcera, In this ſtate he had been more than a year. 

It is now about three months ſince the cauſtics were 

applied: he-1s become healthy, and free from moſt of 

his general complaints: has the moſt perfect uſe of his 

legs while he is in bed; can walk without the aſſiſt- 

ance of any body, or any thing to hold by; and from 

bis manner of executing this, will, I make no doubt, 

in a very ſhort ſpace, recover perfectly the uſe of his 

Jegs. To this I ought to add, that notwithſtanding 

a conſiderable degree of deformity. does, and I ſuppoſe 

will remain, yet the ſpine in general is ſo much 
ſtrengthened, that he is ſome inches taller than he was 

four months ago; : 

© The remedy for this moſt dreadful diſeaſe con- me ele * 

ſiſts merely in procuring a large diſcharge of. matter, of cure. 
by ſuppuration, from underneath the membrana adt- 

poſa on each fide of the curvature, and in maintaining 

ſuch diſcharge until the patient ſhall have perfectly 

recovered the uſe of his legs. To accompliſh this 

purpoſe, I have made uſe of different means, ſuch as 

ſetons, iſſues made by inciſion, and iſſues made by 

cauſtic ; and although there .be no very material dif- 

ference, I do upon the whole prefer the laſt. A ſeton 

is a painful and a naſty thing; beſides which, it fre- 

quently wears through. the ſkin before the end for 

which.it was made can be accompliſhed. ' Iſſues made 

by inciſion, if they be large enough for the intended 

purpoſe, are apt to become inflamed, and to be very _ 
troubleſome. before they come to ſuppuration; but 

openings made by cauſtic are not in general liable to 

any of theſe inconveniences, at leaſt not ſo frequently 

nor in the ſame degree: they are neither 
ſo troublefome to make or maintain. I 
make the eſchars about this ſize and / 
ſhape on each fide the curve, taking 
care to leave a ſufficient portion of ſkin | 
In a few days, when“ 
the eſchar begins to looſen and ſeparate, \ 
I cut out all the middle, and put into 
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Theory. each a large kidney-bean: when the bottoms of the 


Part 1, 


ſwellings a1 d inflammations of the throat, it will alſo Theory, 


3.398 
| 


ſores are become clean by ſuppuration, I ſprinkle, be of ſervice to open the fublingual veins : in ſuppreſ. —— . 
| every third or fourth day, a ſmall quantity of finely- fions of the menſes, bleeding in the ankle is recom- 
| powdered cantharides on them, by which the fores mended: and it has been found in ſome caſes nectſſary 
| are prevented from contracting, the diſcharge increa- to perform the operation even on the veins of the penis 
| ſed, and poſſibly other benefit obtained. The iſſues I and eyes. 3h 
keep open until the cure is complete; that is, until the Cupping, with or without ſcarification, is a kind Otis 
| patient recovers perfectly the uſe of his legs, or even of partial phlebotomy. Dry-cupping brings a flux and lecches Li 
for ſome time longer: and I ſhould think that it would of all the humours towards that part on which the a 
| Pe more prudent to heal only one of them firſt, keep- cupping-glaſs is applied; and hence is uſeful in bring. 
| ing the other open for ſome time; that is, not only ing the milk towards the breaſts of women, in heſten- 
[ until the patient can walk, bat until he can walk ing ſuppuration, &c, If ſcarification is uſed, it dif. 
firmly, briſkly, and without the aſſiſtance of a ſticx; charges the blood not only from the ſmall cutaneous 
| until he can ſtand quite upright, and has recovered all veins, but alfo from the arteries.” Hence it is of ſer— 
| the height which the habit, or rather the neceſſity, of vice in local inflammations. — In the ſame caſes alſo the 
fooping, occaſioned by the diſtemper, had made him application of leeches is uſefol. | 
55 ' a . 1 | 335 Rec 
loſe. | 3 or ſomething equivalent to it, is always inciſion, of f 
. | 3 | neceſſary in the cafe of abſceſſes, or large collections kc, 
| SECT. 1 Mae hp og Operations in Surgery, of matter which cannot otherwiſe be Jifchbrows : tho? 
| | fee they are proper. large inciſtons are to be avoided as much as poſſible ; 
| Tur moſt ſimple operations are ' thoſe in which both on account of their evident cruelty, and becauſe Am 
BY there are neither arteries to tie up, fractures to re- they are apt to produce an abſorption of matter, and tioa 
| duce, nor any divided parts to conjoin by ſature. occaſion an heEtic. In cafes ef white ſwellings and 
| They are chiefly phlebotomy or blood-letting ; fimple cancerous tumours, they ought always to be avoided 
| 333 inciſions into abſceſſes in order to diſcharge the mat- as much as poſſible, unleſs with a view totally to ex- 
4 "In what ter; and drawing of teetb.— Pblebotomy is uſeful in tirpate the diſeaſed parts. On the other hand, in ca- 
| cafes bleed · all caſes where there is a great tendency to inflammation, ſes of punctured nerves and tendons, inciſion is not | 
| Ys 15 pro- or where one particular part of the body has been ac- only neceſſary, but frequently the only means of pre- Tre 
a cidentally ſo much weakened that it cannot bear the ſerving the patient from death. ping 
. F 2 3 fi | 1 336 
impetus of the fluids moving through it with their Under the head of inciſion we may likewiſe reckon Iſſues and 
uſual velocity. Hence it 1s uſeful in all Jarge wounds, the putting in of iſſues and ſetons, though the former ſetons. 
fractures, or contuſions, becauſe the impetus of the are more commonly put in by cauſtic. They are uſe- 
blood and other fluids, in ſuch eaſes, is too great to ful in drawing off collections of matter, when ſituated 
be borne by the weakened and diſtracted veſſels; and in ſuch places that they cannot be opened. They are 
if they are entirely divided, it would keep them per- alſo of uſe in the caſe of palſy of the lower extremities ; 
petually bleeding. Hence phleBotomy is alſo of uſe with curvature of the ſpines, as has been already ex- of tl 
in reſtraining profuſe hæmorrhagies from any part of plained, n” 332. Ia apoplexies, palſies, and other 8 
the body. On the other hand, it is exceedingly hurt- diſorders of the head, they are alſo frequently of emi- 
ful where the crafis of the fluids tends to a diſſolution, nent ſervice. 2 9 
or where the vital powers are ſo weakened that they Under the 'article Mepieixx, n* 314. it is ob- Todi 
cannot propel the humours with their uſual degree of ſerved, that where the teeth are carious, the only re- drawing. 
force. In cafes of ſcurvy, therefore, bleeding is pre- medy is to draw them out. However, we are not 
judicial; in mortifications, or in large ſuppurations; therefore to imagine, that in all caſes of toothach, even 
| becauſe. thus the vital powers, which are already re- when the pain is very ſevere, that we are to have re- 
duced, become (till more weak, the ſcorbutic diſpofi- courſe to this remedy. The teeth are never known Pra 
tion is increaſed, or the pus cannot be formed as it to exfoliate, and grow up again, as other bones will eos 
ought to be. For the ſame reaſon, in the lues vene- do; and therefore the preſervation of them is well 
|. rea, however it might ſeem to be indicated by the worthy our attention. But when, by the gradual pu- 
pain and ſwellings, it is entirely improper. The ſame trefaQion of a tooth, the patient is kept in continual 
| may be ſaid of all other eruptive diſorders, even the pain, und there is danger of a caries, by means of 
itch : for though ſome have a notion of the good ef- the affection of the tooth, taking place in the jaw- 
| fects of bleeding in this diſeaſe, it is always evidently bone, tooth-drawing then becomes abſolutely ne- 
the worſe for it; and it will conftantly be found, that ceſſary, and is generally attended with little pain to 
even this diſeaſe proceeds from ſuch cauſes as weaken the patient, as in ſuch caſes the teeth are generally 
the vital powers, ſuch as naftineſs, damp, and poor looſened in their ſockets. It muſt be remembered, 
low diet; while, on the other hand, thoſe who keep however, that the upper teeth are much worſe to draw 925 
themſelves clean, and live on wholeſome ſtrengthening that the under ones, being not only much faſter in Ne 
food, are ſeldom or never troubled with it. ttzaheir ſockets, but connected in ſuch a manner with heGir 
| - Phlebotomy may be performed in many different the nerves of the eyes, ſpecially thoſe called the che- Patch 
parts of the body; and it is found to be more effec- 722th, as makes the drawing of them very dangerous. 5 wh 
tual when performed in the neighbourhood of an af- Of the more difficult operations in ſurgery, the firſt is of Cures 


fected place than at a diſtance from it. 


Where the 
affection of the ſyſtem is general, bleeding in the 
arm is moſt eligible ; but if the head or throat are af- 
feQed, bleeding in the jugular vein is preferable. In 


ſuture; which neceſſarily takes place in all caſes where we 
deſire the union of parts that would otherwiſe remain 


at too great a diſtance, or where we want to form-an 
adheſion which would not take place naturally. Hence 
. | 
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Theory. it is neceſſary in all wounds made in the fleſhy parts, 

and attended with conſiderable gaping of the lips. Ir is 
alſo neceſſary in wounds of the abdominal viſcera, 
where they are protruded; in wounds of the 'aſpera 
arteria, of the œſophagus; in mortifications of the 
inteſtines, in order to make the edge of the inteſtine 
adhere to the wound; in the hare-lip, &c. 

Rr of Under this article likewiſe we may include the liga- 

\teries, ture of arteries, which muſt neceſſarily take place in 
all caſes where theſe veſſels are wounded, either acei- 
dentally or by defign, as in the amputation of limbs; 
and to the ſame we may refer the operation for aneu— 
riſms to be afterwards deſcribed, and which ſeems to 
be the only method of treating theſe tumours with any 
probability of ſueceſs. 


Redattion Reduction of fractured and diflocated bones ought 


of fractures, always to be attempted in caſe of ſuch accidents, un- 
KC, leſs where the bones are broken into ſuch ſmall pieces 


that there can be no hope either of their uniting or 


zun of preſerving the limb. | 
Amputa» Amputation is neceſſary only in ſuch caſes as thoſe 
bon. already mentioned, namely, where, either by external 
accident, or from ſome interna] cauſe, the limbs cannot by 
any means be preſerved. Hence it is uſeful only in thoſe 
diſeaſes which are plainly deſtructive of life by the 
infectious matter abforbed, or where the parts are 

312 entirely mortitied and uſeleſs, 
Irpan- Prepanning of the cranium ought to take place in 
"> all caſes where there are ſymptoms of an oppreſl- 
ed brain, provided we have any indication of the 
place under which the miſchief lies, as has already 
been explained, nꝰ 131. An operation of a fimilar 


kind may alſo upon ſome occaſions be neceſſary on. 


other bones, in order to remove a part of their carious 

343 ſubſtance. | ; 
Ifthe pa- Ig caſes of dropſy, of hydrocele, empyema, and 
kaeenteſis. hydrothorax, the operation called paracenteſ, or tap- 
ping, ought to take place, if the water can be diſſi- 
pated by no other means. Some collections of water, 


however, there are, in which this operation is highly 


improper, and indeed fatal; ſuch às the hydrocephalus Theory. 

and hydrorachitis, ſpina bifida, or collection of aque- — 

ous fluid in the cavity of the ſpine. In this laſt caſe 

the ſpinal marrow is compreſſed, and all the lower 

parts of the body become paralytic. The evacuation 

of this water is certain deathf; and if any hope re- 

mains, it muſt be by making uſe of ſuch internal re- 

medies as are mentioned under the article Mrpicixk, 

no 370, for the hydrocephalus, 244 
The operation for the bubonocele, or ſtrangulated Operation 

hernia, is not to be performed on patients until after for the 

every method of reducing the gut has been attempted — 

in vain. It is bery fatal, in this country, but much 

leſs ſo in Franee; but whether owing to any peculi— 

arity in the climate of that country, or to the ſuperior 


dexterity of the French ſurgeons, is unknown. An 


operation of the ſame nature is ſometimes performed 

in cafe of a volvulus of the inteſtines: and it has even 

been recommended in caſe of indurated fzces, or balls 
choaking up their cavity; though, as the ſigns of theſe 

are at leaſt but equivocal, we have not heard of any 
operators ſo bold as to attempt them. 345 

One of the moſt capital operations in ſurgery is Of lithoto- 

that of lithotomy, or cutting for the tone, his hag my, &c- 
been practiſed from the early ages of medicine, but 


has received great improvements in modern times. 


Before it 1s attempted, all poſſible means ſhould be 
uſed for diſſolving the ſtone by the ſolvents propoſed 
under the article Mznpicixe,.n* 486. However, the . 


operation may be lafely performed on perſons of all 


ages; and though many have died under it, many 
have alſo ſurvived, and been by it recovered from the 
moſt miſerable ſtate imaginable to perfect health. 

Befides theſe, there are ſeveral other operations in 
ſurgery which are connected with particular diſeaſes, 
and without which theſe diſtempers cannot be cured ; . 
ſuch as the operation for the fiſtula lachrymalis, for 
the catsract, for the fiſtula in ano, for the phymoſis, 
paraphymoſis, &c. all of which ſhall be deſcribed under 
their proper heads. | 


PART III. PRACTICE or SURGERY. 


Price, TPH Is conſiſts in performing of the different opera- 


— — 


tions in ſurgery, in ſuch caſes and with ſuch 
intentions as are moſt proper; for which laſt the di- 


rections of a phyſician are often thought neceſſary; 


though, as before obſerved, it were much better that 
ſurgeons were themſelves acquainted with the caſes 
where manval operations are neceflary, and when they 
are not.— We ſhall begin with theſe operations which 
are moſt ſimple and eafily performed. | | 


Ster. I. Of Blood: letting. 
346 


Beveral Tazre are ſome general rules and obſervations - 


is re. Which relate equally to this operation in whatever part 

ine of the body it is practiſed; theſe we ſhall in the firſt 

— place enumerate with as much accuracy as poſſible, 
and ſhall afterwards proceed to treat particularly of 
blood letting in the arm and other parts. 

T. In this, as in every other operation, the ſituation 
of the patient, and of the operator likewiſe, ought to 
be preciſely fixed. As the ſituation of a patient du- 
ring the operation of blood-letting, has a conſiderable 


influence on the effects produced by the evacuation ' praglee. 

upon the ſyſtem, this circumſtance therefore merits ; 

our particular attention. In ſome diforders, it is the 

object of this remedy, to evacuate à contiderable 

quantity of blood without inducing. fainting : When 

this is the caſe, and when from former experience 1t 1s 

known that the patient to be operated upon is liable 

during the evacuation to fall into a faintiſh ſtate, 

a horizontal poſture, either upon a bed or on a couch, 

ought to be preferred to every other; for every prac- 

titioner is now well acquainted with this fact, that 

fainting is not near ſo ready to occur in a horizontal 

as in an erect poſture. 6 80 8 
It now and then happens, however, that one ma- q {7 dir 


oo 


terial advantage expected from the operation of blood- ferent pur- 


letting, is the production of a ſtate of deliquium ; as, poſes to bs - 
for inſtance, in caſes of ſtrangulated hernia, where a anſwered 

4 . . . . by bleed» 
general relaxation of the ſyſtem is ſametimes defirable, ing. 
In all ſuch circumſtances, inſtead of a horizontal 
poſture, the more erect the patient is kept, the more 
readily will a ſtate of fainting be induced: So that 

| che 


F 


Practice, the particular object in view from the operation muſt 
at all times determine this matter. 

While we thus, however, attend particularly to the 
poſture of the body at large, the particular poſition 
of the limb or part to be operated upon muſt not be 
neglected. In every operation it is a matter of much 
importance to have the patient ſeated in a proper 

3 light, but in none is it more material than in blood- 

j letting, Tue belt general rule that can be given up- 

on this point is, that the patient ought to be ſo placed, 

| as that the principal light of the apartment ſhall fall 
directly vpon the part to be operated upon, ſo that 

| the vein to be opened may be made-as apparent as 

243 poſſible. | 

| "Of the po- But, whatever may be the poſition of the part to 

| ure of the he operated upon, and whether the patient is to be 

| 

| 

| 

' 

| 

| 


operator. placed on a bed or on a chair, according to Mr Bell, 
the ſurgeon ought always to be ſeated. The opera- 
tion may, no doubt, be done while the ſurgeon is 
ſtanding ; and it is molt frequently indeed performed 


in this manner: But it can never be done either with 


ſuch ſteadineſs or neatneſs, as when the operator is 
firmly ſeated on a chair. 

II. From the coats of veins being more flaccid 
than thoſe of arteries, and from the blood not pro- 
ceeding with ſuch rapidity 1a the former as in the 
latter, an opening made in one of theſe will ſeldom 
diſcharge blood freely, unleſs the vein 1s either cut 
entirely acroſs, which in general would be productive 
of diſagreeable conſequences, or that the blood be 


prevented from returning to the heart, by means of 


| | a ligature placed between the heart and that part-of 
| 349 the vein in which the opening is to be made. 
1 Of com- The patient being properly ſeated, the next ſtep, 
your ng the in every operation of this kind, muſt therefore be, by 
f means of a proper bandage, ſo to compreſs the vein 
intended to be opened, as to prevent the blood from 
returning to the heart; and, for the ſame reaſon, an 
equal degree of preſſure, it is obvious, ought to be 
applied to all the other veins of the. part: for if this 
circumſtance ſhould not be attended to, the commu- 
nication preſerved by the collateral correſponding 
branches would render the preſſure upon any one par- 
ticular vein of very little importance. But, independ- 
ent of its producing a more free diſcharge of bloed 
than could be otherwiſe obtained, this preſſure upon 
the veins, by inducing an accumulation of their con- 
tents, tends to bring them more evidently into view, 
and conſequently renders it eaſier for the operator to 
to effect a proper opening than he would otherwiſe 
find it. 1 85 
Although compreſſion, however, to a certain ex- 
tent, is neceſſary for this purpoſe of accumulating a 
quantity of blood in the veins, and for afterwards diſ- 
charging it at an opening made by the lancet, it is 
at the ſame time perfectly evident, that any conſider- 
able degree of preſſure, inſtead of forwarding theſe 
purpoſes, muſt obſtruct them entirely: for if the 
preſſure intended to be applied to the veins only, ſhould 
accidentally be carried fo far as to reſt materially up- 


$5 of blood to the veins would be thereby cut off, ſo 
that no evacuation of importance could take place at 
any opening to be made in them. Whenever it is in- 
tended, therefore, to evacuate blood in this manner, 
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inſtrument which ought to be laid entirely aſide. For 
opening abſceſſes it is very well calculated; but for ſanccts. 


uſed. The capital objection to this Kind of Jancet is, 


far as effectually to compreſs the veins of the part, but 
never to ſuch a degree as to obſtruct the circulation in 
the correſponding arteries. When we ſee that the 
preſſure applied has the effect of raiſing the veins, and 
if at the ſame time the pulfation of the artery is di. 
ſtinctly felt in the inferior part of the member, we 
may then be certain that it is to a very proper degree, 
and that it ought not to be carried farther : for by the 
ſwelling of the veins we are ſure that they are ſuffi- 
ciently compreſled ; and by the arteries continuing to 
beat, it is evident that a continued flow of blood may 
be expected. 


III. The reflux of blood to the heart being in this Of mn 
manner prevented, the next queſtion to be determined the open- 
is, the belt method of making an opening into the ing 


vein, Different inſtruments have been invented for 
this purpoſe; but there are two only which have been 
retained in uſe, and which are all, therefore, that here 
require to be mentioned. Theſe are the lancet and 


the phlegm. This laſt, on being placed immediately 
on the part to be cut, is, by means of a ſpring, puſhed 


ſuddenly into the vein, and produces an opening of the 
exact ſize of the inſtrument employed. 


Tbe phlegm, in many parts of Germany, has ac- The 


quired ſome reputution, particularly in taking blood phlegm 
ſcribed, 


from the jugular vein; but there are various objections 
to the uſe of this inſtrument, which mult undoubtedly 
prevent it from ever coming into general uſe z and 
theſe particularly are, that we are obliged, from the 


well, that in blood-letting this is a circumſtance we 
are never by any means certain of: for we frequently, 
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nature of the inſtrument, to regulate the deepneſs to 
which it is to go before it is applied. Now we know 


after the introduction of a lancet, find it neceſſary to 


go much deeper than was at firſt expected; ſo that 


when a phlegm is uſed, unleſs we employ one on every 
occafion of a length which cannot be frequently re- 


quired, we mult often meet with diſappointments, 


But the molt material objection to this inſtrument is, 
that where there are arteries or other parts lying be- 


low the veins, and in any danger of being hurt by the 


operation of blood-letting, the riſk is much greater 
with the phlegm than. with the lancet. For when the 
lancet is uſed, aſter the vein is once opened, the ori- 


fice may be. enlarged at pleaſure without any addi- 


tional riſk, merely by carrying the inſtrument forward 
along the courſe of the vein in the ſame depth to which 


it was at. firſt introduced: whereas with the phlegm, 
ſo ſoon as it enters the vein, it muſt for certain. paſs 
directly downwards to its full length; a circumſtance 


which adds greatly to the riſk of wounding the parts 


. underneath. 


"Independent of this, too, by the uſe of the lancet, 


-we have it much more in our power to command an 
orifice of a determined ſize than when the phlegm is 
uſed ; So that, without heſitation, we may ventnre to 
-pronounce the phlegm to be an inſtrument in no de- 
. gree neceſſary. | ; 

on the arteries connected with them, all farther acceſs 


The broad-ſhouldered lancet in ordinary uſe, is an 


the operation of blood-letting, it ought never to be 


that 
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[Praftice. that the broadnefs of its ſhoulders produces always a 


. 


wound in the external tegyuments of perhaps three 
times the ſize of the opening made in the vein ; a cir- 
cumſtance which adds no advantage whatever to the 
operation; on the contrary, it produces much unne- 


ceſſary pain in the firſt inſtance ; it renders it fre- 
quently a very difficult matter to command a ſtop- 


page of the blood; and the wounds produced by it 
are commonly ſo extenfive, as to render them very 
liable to terminate in partial ſuppurations; an occur- 
rence which always proves painful and diſagreeable 
to the patient. oF | 5 

The ſpear- pointed lancet, on the contrary, is an 
inſtroment in every reſpect well calculated for the pur - 
poſe of venæſection. From the acuteneſs of its point, 
it enters the teguments and vein with very little pain; 


which, we may here obſerve, is with many patients a 


circumſtance of no ſmall importance. We re ſure of 
making the opening in the vein equal, or nearly fo, 
to the orifice in the external teguments; and the dif- 
charge of blood produced by an opening made with 
one of theſe lancets, is commonly put a ſtop to with 
great eaſe, immediately on removing the ligature up- 


on the vein. e | 5 
« For theſe reaſons, therefore, (ſays Mr Bell), the 


ſpear-pointed lancet is highly preferable to every other. 
And although, with timid practitioners, the acute 


point of this inftrument may appear to require more 
dexterity in uſing it than the broad-ſhouldered lancet; 
yet the difference in this reſpect is ſo inconſiderable, 
that a very little experience of its excellency muſt, 


with every practitioner who gives it a fair trial, ſoon. 
counterbalance all ſuch objections. 


Indeed, no ſur- 
geon ought to be truſted in letting blood with the 


one, whoſe ſteadineſs and dexterity would be in any 


degree doubted with the other.” | 
IV. The form of lancet being thus fixed upon, we come 


pelo ing now to ſpeak of the method of ufing it. The ſurgeon 
lic cper- and patient being both properly ſeated, and the liga- 
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ture having been applied for a ſhort ſpace of time in 


order to produce ſome degree of ſwelling in the veins, 
that vein is to be made choice of which, at the ſame 
time that it appears conſpicuouſly enough, is found to 
roll leſs than the others on being preſſed upon by the 
fingers. There are ſome veins which roll ſo much, 
from being looſe and unconnected with the cellular 
ſubſtance of tle part, that although they may riſe ſuf- 
ficiently, yet are much worſe to operate vpon than 
others which lie at a much greater depth. That 
vein therefore is to be preferred, which not only riſes 


io as to become perfeQly evident, but which appears 


to be connected with ſome degree of firmneſs to the 
contiguous parts. It is ſcarcely thought neceſſary to 
obſerve here, that when a yein appears to be ſo imme- 


_ Ciately connected with a contiguous artery or tendon, 


as evidently to produce ſome riſk of wounding theſe 
parts in the operation, another vein not hable to ſuch 
hazard, if it can be procured, ovght undoubtedly to 
be preferred. | | 

Veins may lie directly above both arteries and tendons, 
and yet no manner of riſk be incurred by opening 
them, provided the operator is ſufficiently ſteady and 
attentive; but it does now and then happen, that 
9 are A nearly and intimately connected with theſe 

OL. A. 
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parts, as to render it hazardous even for the moſt dex. Practice. 


terous ſurgeon to attempt this operation. 

The vein being at laſt made choice of, the ſurgeon, 
if he is to uſe his right · hand- ãn- the operation, takes a 
firm hold of the member from whence the blood is to 
be drawn with his left, and, with the thumb of the 
ſame hand, he is now to make ſuch a degree of preſ- 
ſure upon the vein, about an inch and half below the 
ligature, as not only to render the ſkin and teguments 
ſomewhat tenſe, but at the ſame time to interrupt for 
a little all communication between the under part of 
the vein and that portion of it lying between the li- 
gature and the thumb placed as thus directed. 

The lancet being bent to ſomewhat more than right 
angles, the operator now takes it between the finger 
and thumb of his right-hand ; and leaving at leaſt one 
half of the blade uncovered, he reſts his hand on the 


middle finger, ring-finger, and little finger, all placed 


as conveniently as poſſible in the neighbourhood of the 
vein from whenre the blood is to be taken; and ha- 
ving puſhed the point of the inſtrument freely through 


. the ſkin and teguments into the vein, he now carries 
it forward in an oblique direction, till the orifice is of 


the ſize he inclines to have it; taking care, during the 
time of puſhing on the lancet, that its point be kept 
in as ſtraight a direction as poſſible, for fear of dip- 
ping into the parts below. | oY 
The inſtrument is now to be withdrawn; and the 
ſurgeon, removing the thumb of his left hand, is to 
allow the vein to empty itſelf freely into the different. 
cups previouſly provided for the purpoſe. 


It is here of importance to obſerve, that during the of 3 | 
time the blood is diſcharging, the member ought to ſtore of the 
be kept in exactly the ſame poſture it was in when the limb. 


lancet was firſt introduced : otherwiſe the orifice in 
the ſkin is apt to flip over the opening in the vein; a 


circumſtance which always proves inconvenient, and 


on ſome occaſions produces a good deal of trouble by 
the blood from the vein infinuating itſelf into the ſur- 
rounding cellular ſubſtance. 5 
In taking hold of the lancet, we have directed the 
ſcales to form rather an oblique angle with the blade 
of the inſtrument. It will anſwer when they are even 
at right angles; but a farther ſeparation proves al- 
ways troubleſome, by throwing the ſcales too much out 
upon the operator's hand. The length of inſtrument 
left out from between the finger and thumb is ano- 
ther circumſtance requiring our attention; for unleſs 
a ſufficient quantity of it is left uncovered, the opera- 
tor cannot act with freedom. In lancets of an ordi- 
nary length, one half of the blade, or very nearly 
that quantity, ought always to be left out. | 
The entry of the lancet into the vein is the next 
circumſtance we have defired to be attended to. By 
very little attention, the entrance of the inſtrument. 
into the vein may be diſtinctly perceived: for fo ſoon. 
as its point has entered the cavity of the veſſel, the 
reſiſtance to its farther progreſs is evidently found to 
be much diminiſhed ; and immediately on the open- 
ing being in any degree enlarged, the blood beginsto 
ruſh out ; which is the cleareſt proof of the operation 
being ſo far complete. On being thus rendered ſure 
that the lancet has got into the vein, we have alſo de- 
fired that it may be carried forward in an oblique 
e R direction, 
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ment in the ſame degree of elevation from the inſtant in ordinary practice, no neceſſity occurs for this. — 
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it has paſſed fairly through the coats of the vein ; and 
to this part of the operation the moſt particular atten- 
tion ought to be given. To the want of neceſſary 
caution in this matter, or rather to the improper 
regulations held forth upon it by every writer on 
this ſubject, much of the riſk attending this opera- 
tion ought to be attributed. 

The propriety of an oblique direction for the courſe 
of the orifice is very obvious: for when made altoge- 
ther longitudinal, the ſides of the wound are apt to 
fall immediately together, ſo as not to admit of a free 
diſcharge of blood; and, on the other hand, when 
the vein is cut entirely acroſs, troubleſome conſequen- 


ces commonly enſue from the wound being very diffi - 


cult to heal. An orifice ſomewhat oblique with reſpe& 
to the courſe of the vein, is therefore preferable to ei- 
ther. But the material circumſtance to be kept in 
view, is the direction of the point of the lancet after 
it has got fairly into the vein. FE 

I !ue reaſon of this laſt precaution is, that the inter- 
nal orifice of the vein may not be farther extended up- 
wards than the external wound in the ſkin and other 
teguments, as ecchymoſes, or effuſions of blood into 
the cellular ſubſtance, have, with the braad-ſhouldered 
Jancet, been found frequently to occur from a contrary 
management. But when the ſpear-pointed lancet is 
uſed, this is an occurrence which need never happen ; 
as, from the narrow point of the inftrument, it may 
with ſafety be carried on in the cavity of the vein as 
far as is neceſſary. The orifice produced by it in the 


vein muſt, when the operation is properly done, be 


always of very nearly the ſame extent as the external 


wound in the teguments: and, by the ſame manage- 
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ment, we avoid that capital riſk which it is evident 
mult always occur from an implicit obedience to the 


direction alluded to; for one certain effect of raiſing 


the heel or back-part of the lancet, is, that the point 
of the inſtrument muſt in the ſame proportion be de- 
preſſed ; and the conſequence of lowering the point of 
the lancet, already perhaps ſliding along the under 
ſide of the vein, muſt at once appear to be very hazar- 
dous: for, in ſuch circumſtances, if the point of the 
inftrument be depreſſed, which muſt undoubtedly hap- 
pen if the back-part of it be elevated, it mult for cer- 
tain paſs through the back-part of the vein ; fo that 
if either an artery, nerve, or tendon, lie contiguous, 
they mult of neceſſity be wounded : and we are per- 
fectly convinced, that this cavſe alone has frequently 
been the origin both of wounded arteries and of pricks 
in the nerves and tendons. So that as the hazard of 
the practice, whenever it is attentively conſidered, mult 
at once appear evident; and as the ſuppoſed inconve- 
nience, arifing from a contrary mode of operating, is 
effectually prevented by the uſe of the ſpear-pointed 
lancet, all fuch riſks therefore ſhould be carefully 
avoided. 

With reſpeQ to the ſize of orifice in caſes of blood- 
letting, this circumſtance muſt at all times be deter- 


mined by the nature of the diſorder for which the eva- 
cuation is preſcribed. When a ſudden Joſs of a con- 
ſiderable quantity of blood is intended, either with a 
view to produce a ſtate of fainting, or for any other 


In ufing a ſpear-pointed lancet, an orifice of about 
an eighth part of an inch in length will in general an- 
ſwer every purpoſe : but when a lancet with broad 
ſhoulders is uſed, an opening of twice that fize is little 


enough ; for, with ſuch an inſtrument, the orifice in 


the vein can ſeldom be above half the extent of the 
external opening. 

After withdrawing the lancet from the. orifice, we 
have directed the thumb of the left-hand to be remo- 
ved from the place it was made to occupy. One ma- 


terial uſe of the thumb placed below the part where 


the lancet was directed to enter, is to keep the tegu- 
ments and vein firm, ſo as to prevent the latter from 
rolling. But another advantage occurring from it is, 
that, by making a ſufficient degree of preſſure upon 
the vein, it thereby prevents any conſiderable quanti- 


ty of blood from eſcaping between the time of remo- 


ving the lancet, and the application of one of the cups 
for receiving the blood from the orifice 1n the vein, 
During this period, it frequently happens that a good 
deal of blood is diſcharged, to the great annoyance 
both of the patient, the operator, and byſtanders; a 
circumſtance which, with a little attention, may be 
always effectually prevented. 

V. When the vein is properly cut, and the orifice 
is made ſufficiently large, it rarely occurs that an 
difficulty is experienced in procuring all the blood that 
is wanted, But it now and then happens otherwiſe, 
either from the orifice of the ſkin and other parts ha- 
ving receded from the opening in the vein, or from 
the patient having become faintiſh; a ſituation always 
unfavourable to a free diſcharge of blood. When 
this laſt circumſtance occurs, a ſtream of freſh air 
ought to be admitted to the apartment, wine or ſome 
other cordial ſhould be adminiſtered, and-the patient 
ought to be Jaid into a horizontal poſture, By theſe 
means the faintiſhneſs will in general be ſoon removed: 
but if ſtill the blood ſhould not flow freely, the mem- 
ber ought to be put into all the variety of poſitions 
that can probably aſſiſt in bringing the openings of the 
kin and other teguments to correſpond with that of 
the vein ; which will ſoon be known to have happened 
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by the blood beginning inſtantly to flow. Throwing 
the muſcles of the part into conſtant action, by giving 


the patient a cane or any other firm ſubſtance to turn 
frequently round in his hand when the operation is 
done in the arm, will often anſwer in producing a con- 
Rant flow of blood from a vein, when every other means 
has failed: And, laſtly, when the pulſe in the inferior 
part of the member is felt very feeble, or eſpecially if 
it cannot be diſtinguiſhed at all, we may be thereby 
rendered certain that the ligature is too tight, and 
may in general have it in our power to produce an 
immediate flow of blood, by removing the compreſſion 
thus improperly made upon the arteries of the part. 


VI. A quantity of blood preportioned to the nature Of Roppind 
of the diſorder being thus diſcharged, the preſſure too lat“ 


ux. 


upon the ſuperior part of the vein ſhould be imme- 
diately removed; and this being done, if the ſpear- 
pointed lancet has been uſed, all farther loſs of blood 
will in general flop immediately. The contrary of 


this, however, ſometimes occurs, and blood continues 
n 5 | = 
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practice, to flow freely even after the ligature is removed. 
— When this is the caſe, the operator ought to compreſs 
the vein both above and below the orifice, by means of 
the finger and thumb of one hand, ſo as to prevent 
any farther loſs of blood : And this being done, the 
limb ought to be waſhed, and entirely cleared of any 
blood that may have fallen upon it; and the orifice 
being alſo. cleared of every particle of blood, the ſides 
of it ſhould be laid as exactly together as poſſible; and 
a piece of court or any other adheſive plaſter being fo 
applied as to retain them, it will ſeldom happen that 
any kind of bandage is neceſſary : but when the blood 
has iſſued with uncommon violence during the opera- 
tion, and has been difficult to command after the re- 
moval of the ligature, in ſuch inftances it will be pru- 
dent to apply a ſmall compreſs of linen over the pla- 


perly applicd round the member. 
| s 1. Of Venaſedion in the Arm. 
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circulation, it ought to be placed about an inch or an 
inch and half above the joint of the elbow ; and in 
order to prevent the ends of it from interfering with 
the lancet, the knot ſhould be made on the outſide of 
the arm. In general,-one knot might anſwer ; but a 
fip-knot being made above the firſt, renders it more 
ſecure, and it is very eaſily done. 2 1 
In forming tbe choice of a vein from whence blood 
is to be taken, the general rules we have already laid 
down upon this point muſt be here particularly at- 
tended to. That vein which appears moſt conſpicuous, 
at the ſame time that it rolls leaſt under the ſkin, 
ſhould in general be fixed upon; but when an artery 
is found to lie immediately below, and quite conti- 
% Zuous to ſuch a vein, the operator, if he is not per - 
Median ba- fecly ſatisfied with his own ſteadineſs, ought rather 
lrvin to take ſome other. In general, however, the artery 
ria ſo low in this place, that the median bafilic vein, 
preiereuce under which it commonly runs, may be opened with 
wohers, perfect ſafety; and as this vein in general appears 
More conſpicuous than any of the others, probably 
from the continued pulſation of the artery below ob- 
ſtructing in ſome meaſure the paſſage of its contents, 
it is in this reſpect, therefore, more properly calcu- 
lated for this operation than any of the others. Other 
circumſtances occur, too, which render the median 
bafilic preferable to the cephalic or median cephalic 
veins for the operation of blood- letting, The for- 
mer, viz. the median baſilic, is leſs deeply covered 
with cellular ſubſtance ; and by lying towards the in- 
ner part of the arm, it is more thinly covered with the 
tendinous expanſion of the biceps muſcle than either 
of the others. From theſe circumſtances, the opera- 
tion is always attended with leſs pain when done iu 

this vein than in any of the others. | 
In blood-letting at this part of the arm, although 
the operation may be done with the right-hand either 
upon the right or left arm of the patient, yet it is 
much more neatly done by performing with the right- 
hand upon the right-arm, and with the left-band up- 

on the left-arm of the patient. 

In very corpulent people, it ſometimes happens 
that all the larger veins lie ſo deep as not to be diſeo- 


vered by the eye; but when they are ſenfibly felt by 


ſter, and to ſecure the whole with a linen roller pro- 
and even this lies deeply covered with parts, not only 


In applying the ligature for the ſtoppage of the 
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the fingers, even although they cannot be ſeen, they 
may be always opened with'freedom. In a few inſtan- 
ces, however, they can neither be diſtinguiſhed by the 
eye nor by the finger: in ſuch a fituation, as they 
may in general be met with about the. wriſt, or on 
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the back - part of the hand, the ligature ſhould be re- 


moved from the upper part of the arm; and being 
applied about half. way between the elbow and wriſt, 
the veins below will thereby be brought into view ; 
and wherever a vein can be evidently obſerved, there 
can be no danger in having recourſe to the opera- 
tion, 


92. Of Blood-letting in the jugular Vein. 


Tusa is only one ramification of this vein, viz. its 
principal poſterior branch, which can eaſily be brought 
ſo much into view as to be with propriety opened ; 


with the ſkin and cellular ſubſtance, but with the fibres 
of the platiſma myoides muſcle ; fo that a conſiderable 
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degree of preſſure becomes neceſſary in order to raiſe Of com- 


it to any height. With a view to produce this, the Preſſiag the 


operator's thumb is commonly adviſed to be placed! * an 


upon the vein, ſo as to compreſs it effeQually about 


an inch or inch and half below where the opening is 
to be made. This, however, ſeldom proves ſufficient 
for the purpoſe, as the blood, on being ſtopped in its 
progreſs through this branch, eaſily finds a paſſage to 
the other veins; ſo that unleſs the principal vein on 
the other fide of the neck is alſo compreſſed, the vein 


ugular 


to be opened can never be fully diſtended, In order 


to effect this, a firm compreſs of linen ſhould be ap- 
plied on the largeſt vein on the oppoſite fide of the 
neck; and an ordinary garter, or any other proper 
ligature, being laid directly over it, ſhould be tied 
with a firm knot below the oppoſite arm- pit; taking 
king care to make ſuch a degree of preſſure, as to put 
an entire ſtop to the circulation in the vein, which in 
this way may be eafily effected without producing any 
obſtruction to the patient's breathing. 
This being done, and the patient's head pro- 
perly ſupported, the operator, with the thumb of his 
left-hand, is now to make a ſufficient preſſure upon 
the vein to be opened; and with the lancet in his 


_ right-hand is to penetrate at once into the vein ; and, 


before withdrawing the inſtrument, an orifice ſhould 
be made large enough for the intended evacuation. It 
may be proper to obſerve, that a more extenſive open- 
ing ought always ts be made here than is neceſſary in 
the arm, otherwiſe the quantity of blood is generally 


procured with difficulty : and beſides, there is not the 


ſame neceſſity for caution on this point here that there 


is in the arm; for it ſeldom or never happers, that 
any difficulty occurs; in this ſituation, in putting a ſtop 
to the blood after the preſſure is removed from the 


| veins, all that is commonly neceſſary for this purpaſe 


being a ſlip of adheſive plaſter without any bandage 
whatever. 
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In order to bring the vein more clearly into view, The integu- 
ſo as afterwards to be able to open it with more ex- ments and 


aQneſs, it has been recommended, that the ſkin, cel- 


vein ought 
always to 


lular ſubſtance, and muſcular fibres covering the vein, be Qividcd 
ſhould be previouſly divided with a ſcalpel before at-at once. 


tempting to puſh the ;lancet into it. There is not, 
however, any neceſſity for this precaution, as it rarely 
61 C3 happens 
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Practice. happens that any difficulty is experienced in procuring 


a free diſcharge of blood by opening the vein and te- 
guments at once in the manner directed. And it is 
here, as in every inſtance where it is neceſſary to take 
blood by a lancet, if it is not done at once, the patient 
is much diſappointed, and is ſure to attribute the 
failure entirely to a fault in the operator. 


J. 9 V end ſection in the Ankles and Feet. 
WHzw blood is to be diſcharged from the veins of 


theſe parts, it will be readily underſtood, that the firſt 


ſtep to be taken is a proper compreſſion of the veins, 
ſo as to produce an-accumulation of their contents. 
The ligature for this purpoſe being applied with a ſuf- 
ficient degree of tightneſs a little above the ankle- 
joint, all the branches of tbe vena faphena, both in 


the inſide and outſide of the foot, come at once into 
view; and as this vein lies every where very ſuperfi- 


cial, being in general covered with ſkin only, where- 
ever a proper vein appears conſpicuouſly it may with 
ſafety be opened.' Ts | 

With a view to encourage the diſcharge of blood, it 


has been a conſtant practice in blood- letting in theſe 
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veins, to dip the feet into warm-water immediately 
on the orifice being made. But this is a very inac- 
curate method of proceeding, as the quantity of blood 


taken in this manner can never be aſcertained with 


preciſion; for the blood being all mixed with the wa- 
ter, the operator can never be in any degree certain as 
to this point : and befides, there does not appear to 


be any neceſſity for this aſſiſtance ; for when the com- 


preſſion of the ſuperior part of the veins is made ef- 


fectual, and the orifice is of a proper ſize, there is 
ſeldom more difficulty in obtaining a full diſcharge of 
blood from the veins of theſe parts than from any other 


veins of the body. 

On removing the ligature, the diſcharge is gene- 
rally ſtopped at once; ſo that a piece of adheſive pla- 
ſter applied over the orifice, anſwers all the purpoſe of 
a bandape. > 


9 4. Of blod-letting in the Veins of the Forehead, 
Temples, and Occiput. | 
Beroke proceeding to cut the veins, an handker- 


chief or neckcloth ought to be drawn tight round the 
neck; tbat, by compreſſing the jugular vein, thoſe 


branches of it may become more turgid and conſpi- 


cuous. The vein being opened, the patient muſt hold 
down his head, that the blood may not trickle from 
his forehead into his eyes or mouth, when the ſtream 


does not ſpin out with ſufficient force. If the blood 


does not ſtop of itſelf after a due quantity is diſchar- 
ged, you muſt comprels the orifice with your finger 
and, after wiping the forchead and face, apply a com- 
preſs or two, and'then your bandage. 


$ 5. Of Blood. letting in the Veins called Ranulz, under 
the Tongue. 


To bleed in thefe veins, a ſtricture being made upon 
the neck as before, you then elevate the apex of the 
tongue with your left-hand, while with the lancet in 
your right you eircumſpecœly open firſt one and then 


the other on each fide, becauſe the apertion of one 


only will hardly ever diſcharge bleod enough to give 


"any conſiderable relief. When you judge a ſufficient 


the flux uſually ſtops of itſelf : but if it ſhould (till 
continue, let the patient take a little vinegar or Fron. 
tiniac wine in his mouth; orelſe you may apply a bit 
of vitriol or alum, or a compreſs dipped in ſome ityp- 
tic liquor, till the hæmorrhage ceaſes; which can ne- 
ver be dangerous even without ſuch topicals. 


9 6. Of eneſeRion in the Penis, 
BLeevinG-in the vena dorſalis penis uſually ſurpaſſes 


the benefit of all remedies whatever in abating inflam- 


matory diſorders of this member. This large vein, 


which runs along the back or upper ſide of the penis, 


being generally pretty much diſtended, and conſpi— 
cuous in an inflammation of this part, may be inciled 
about the middle or back part of the penis; and kept 
bleeding till the member becomes flaccid, and a ſuffi- 
cient quantity of blood be diſcharged proportionable 


to the urgency of the ſymptoms. This done, you 
muſt apply a compreſs, and the bandage proper for 


the penis. But you muſt carefully endeavour to avoid 
injuring the arteries or nerves which enter the penis 
near this veia ; as alſo not to make your bandage too 
ſtrict; for by theſe means the inflammation and ſymp- 
toms may turn out worſe than before. 

When. it is found neceſſary to diſcharge blood in 
this manner from the penis, the veins can be eafily 
brought into view, by. producing an accumulation of 
their contents in the ſame manner as in other parts of 
the body, through the intervention of a ligature : but 
in the tongue, in the hæmorrhoidal veins about the 
anus, and other parts where compreſſion cannot be ap- 
plied, all that the ſurgeon can do, is to make an ori- 


fice of a proper ſize in that part of the veia which 


ſhows itſelf moſt evidently ; and if a ſufficient diſ- 
charge of blood is not thus produced, as there 1s no 


other method of effecting it, immerſing the parts in 
warm water may in ſuch circumſtances be a very ne- 


ceſſary meaſure. ; 
97. Of Venæſection in the Eyes 


Tart are ſeveral ways of performing this opera» 
tion, of which we ſhall here only relate. the chief. 
Firſt, the patient is to be ſeated conveniently on the 
bed-fide or on a chair, with his head held in a proper 
poſture by an aſſiſtant ; which done, the ſurgeon makes 


a tranſverſe incifion with a lancet upon the turgid 


ſmall veins in the corners of the eye, ſo as to open 
them or cut them quite aſunder. Some uſe a ſmall 
pair of ſeiſſars, inſtead of a lancet, to divide the vel- 
ſels ;: but in uſing either of them, the eye-lids muſt be 
held apart from each other by the fingers of ane hand, 
while the veſſels are inciſed by thoſe of the other. 
Some, again, elevate the ſmallturgid veins with a crook= 
ed needle before they divide them,. the eye-lids.being 


in the mean time held aſunder by an aſſiſtant. But 


it would be ſtill better to have theſe crooked needles 
made thin and double-edged, ſo that they may divide 


the veſſels of themſelves in the elevation, without the 


uſe of lancet or ſciſſars. The ſmall veins being thus 
inciſed or divided, their diſcharge of blood ſhould be 


promoted by fomentations of warm water frequently 


applied to the eye by means of a ſponge or ſoft linen rage. 
PP ye of P : 

Among other methods that have been propoſed for 
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practice. ſcarifying the blood--veſſels of the eye, the beards of 

—— rough barley were at one period much extolled, and 
are {till employed by ſome individuals. By drawing 
them over the ſurface of the eye, in a direction con- 
trary to the ſharp ſpiculæ with which they are ſur- 
niſned, a conſiderabſe dilcharge of blood is thereby 
produced : But the pain attending this operation 1s 
exquiſite 5 and as it does not poſſeſs any ſuperior ad- 
vantage to the method with the lancet, it is now fall- 
ing into general diſuſe. 


8. Of Arteriotomy. 


WHATEVER particular advantages may in theory 
have been expected from arteriotomy, and however 
ſome of its ſupporters may have recommended it, not 
only as being in many inſtances preferable to væneſec- 
tion, but as an operation perfectly ſafe even in veſſels 
of conſiderable ſize; yet the moſt ſtrenuous friends to 
the practice have ſhrunk from any real attempt of this 


* 


kind on the larger arteries. Inſtances have no doubt 


occurred of Jarge arteries having been opened withoat 

any danger enfuing; but thele are ſo exceedingly 

rare, that no practitioner of experience will, from that 
conſideration, be induced coolly to proceed to open 

any artery of importance.. The ſmaller branches of 
arteries may indecd be opened with great ſafety when 

they are not deeply covercd, and eſpecially when they 

lie contiguous to bones; as. in ſuch fituations, ſo ſoon 

as the quantity of blood intended to be taken is diſ- 
charged, all further loſs of blood may be very eafily 
prevented by compreſſion : but in any of the larger 
arteries, the attempt muſt be always attended with 

ſo much hazard, and the advantages to be expected 

from it in preference to væneſection are apparently ſo 
triſting, as muſt in all probability prevent it from ever 

being carried into execution. NV 

165 There are very few arteries, therefore, which with 
Few arte= any Propriety can be opened: the different branches 
les can be of the temporal are the only arteries indeed from 
1 whence blood in ordinary practice is ever taken; but 
bret. if a fanciful practitioner ſhould at any time incline to 
take blood in this manner from a different part, it 

may be done with-great ſafety from one of the arte- 

ries running on each fide of the fingers. About the 
middle of the laſt phalanx, this artery 1s- ſufficiently 

large for-diſcharging a conſiderable quantity of blood: 

in moſt caſes it lies very ſuperticial; and in this fitna- 

tion there can ſeldom much difficulty occur in putting 

a ſtop to the evacuation. In performing this opera- 


tion on any of the temporal branches, if the artery 


lies ſuperficial; it may be done with one puſh of the 
lancet, in the ſame manner as was directed for væne- 
fection; but when the artery lies deeply covered with 
cellular ſubſtance, it is always neceſſary to lay it fairly 
open to view, before making the orifice with the lan- 
cet: for in all the ſmaller arteries, when they are cut 
entirely acroſs, there. is little chance of being able to 
procure any conſiderable quantity of blood from them; 
as, when divided in this manner, they are ſure to re- 
tract conſiderably within the ſurrounding parts, which 
commonly puts a ſtop to all farther evacuation. 

Some degree of nicety is allo neceſſary in making 
the opening into the artery of a proper oblique direc- 
tion, neither quite acroſs nor directly longitudinal; 
tor a longitudinal opening never bleeds ſo freely, ei- 


to twenty or upwards, may be placed, and are fixed 


ther in an artery vr in a vein, as when its direction is 
ſomewhat oblique. 1 

If the opening has been properly made, and if the 
artery is of any tolerable ſize, it will at once diſcharge 
very freely without any compreſſion ; but when the 
evacuation does not go on ſo well as could be wiſhed, 


the diſcharge may be always aſſiſted by compreſſing 


the artery immediately above the orifice, between it 
and the correſponding veins. The quantity of blood 
being thus diſcharged, it will commonly happen, that 
a very flight compreſſion on theſe ſmaller arteries will 
ſuffice for putting a ſtop to the evacuation : and what- 
ever preſſure is found neceſſary, may be here applied 
in the ſame manner as was directed in venæſection; 


firſt, by clearing the orifice entirely of blood ; and- 


having covered it properly with a piece of adhefive 


plaſter, if that ſhould not be found to anſwer, a com- 


preſs of linen ſhould be applied over it, the whole be- 
ing then to be ſecured with a roller. f | 


It happens, however, in ſome inſtances, that this 
does not ſucceed, the orifice continuing to burſt out 


from time to time, ſo as to be productive of much 


diſtreſs and inconvenience. : 


In this ſituation there are three different methods 33 of.” 


' 
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Practice. 


by which we may with tolerable certaiaty put a ſtop ſtopping 


to the farther diſcharge of blood. iſt, If the artery the blood. - 
is ſmall, as all the branches of the temporal arteries | 


commonly are, the cutting it entirely acroſs, exactly 


at the orifice made with the lancet, by allowing it to 


retract within the ſurrounding parts, generally puts 


an immediate ftop to the diſcharge. 2d, When that 


is not conſented to, we have it always in our power 


to ſecure the bleeding veſſel with a ligature, as we 


would do an artery accidentally. divided in any part of 
the body. And, laſtly, if neither of thefe methods 


is agreed to by the patient, we can, by means of a 


conſtant regular preſſure, obliterate the cavity of the 
artery at the place where the operation has been per- 
formed, by producing the accretion of its ſides. Dif- 
ferent bandages have been contrived for compreſſing 
the temporal artery; but none of them anſwer the pur- 
poſe ſo eaſily and ſo effectually as the one figured in 
the Plate. | 

As ſome time, however, is required to obliterate 
the cavity of the artery, this method is accordingly 


more tedious ; but to timid patients it generally proves 


more acceptable than either of the other two. 
Fg. Of Topical Blood. letting. 


WHEN, either from the ſeverity of a local fixed 


pain, or from any other cauſe, it is wiſhed to evacuate 
blood directly from the ſmall veſſels of the part af- 
fected, inſtead of opening any of the larger arteries 
or veins, the following are the different modes propo- 


fed for effecting it, viz. by means of leeches ; by 


{gut ſcarifications with the ſhoulder or edge of a lan- 


in ſuch a manner, that, when the inſtrument is applied 
to the part affected, the whole number of lancets con- 
tained in it are, by means of a {trong ſpring, puſhed 


ſuddenly into it, to the depth at which the inſtrument 


has been previouſly regulated. This being done, as 


the ſmaller blood · veſſels only by this operation are 


CVD: 


cet; and, laſtly, by means of an inſtrument termed a « 4h : 
: . . Cartncatoy 
ſearificator, in which any number of lancets, from one, gribed. 
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Practice. ever intended to be cut, and as theſe do not com- 
— monly diſcharge freely, ſome means or other become 
neceſſary for promoting the evacuation. 


Various methods have been propoſed for this pur- 


poſe, Glaſſes fitted to the form of the affected parts, 
with a ſmall hole in the bottom of each, were long 
ago contrived ; and theſe being placed upon the ſca- 
rifted parts, a degree of ſuction was produced by a 
perſon's mouth ſufficient for nearly exhauſtihg the 
air contained in the glaſs: and this accordingly was a 
ſure enough method of increaſing the evacuation of 
blood to a certain extent. But as this was attended 


with a good deal of trouble, and beſides did not on 
every occaſion prove altogether effectual, an exhauſt- 


ing ſyringe was at laſt adapted to the glaſs: which did 
indeed anſwer as a very certain method of extracting 
the air contained in it; but the application of this 
inſtrument for any length of time is very troubleſome, 


and it is difficult to preſerve the ſyringe always air- 
tight, | 
The application of heat to the cupping-glaſſes, as 
they are termed, has been found to rarify the air con- 
tained in them to a degree ſufficient for producing a 
very conſiderable ſuction. And as the inſtrument in 
this fimple form anſwers the purpoſe in view with 
very little trouble to the operator, and as it 1s at all 
times eaſily obtained, the uſe of the ſyringe has there- 
fore been laid aſide. | 
There are different methods adopted for thus ap- 
plying heat to the cavity of the glaſs. By ſupport- 
ing the mouth of it for a few ſeconds above the flame 
of a taper, the air may be ſufficiently rarified ; but if 
the flame is not kept exactly in the middle, but is al- 


lowed to touch either the ſides or bottom of the glaſs, 


it is very apt to make it crack. A more certain, as 
well as an eaſier, method of applying the heat, is to dip 


. piece of ſoft bibolous paper in ſpirit of wine; and 


having ſet it on fire, to put it into the bottom of the 
glaſs, and, on its being nearly extinguiſhed, to apply 
the mouth of the inſtrument directly upon the ſcari - 
fied part. This degree of heat, which may be always 
regulated by the ſize of the piece of paper, and which 
it is evident ought to be always in proportion to the 


ſize of the glaſs, if long enough applied, proves al- 


ways ſufficient for rarifying the ajr very effectually, 
and at the ſame time, if done with any manner of cau- 
tion, never 11jures the glaſs in the leaſt. 

The glaſs having been thus applied, if the ſcarifi- 
cations have been properly made, they inſtantly begin 
to diſcharge freely: and ſo ſoon as the inſtrument is 


nearly full of blood, it ſhould be taken away ; which 


may be always eaſily done by railing one fide of it, fo 
as to give acceſs to the external air. When more 
blood 1s wiſhed to be taken, the parts ſhould be bathed 
with warm water; and being made perfectly dry, ano- 


ther glaſs, exactly of the ſize of the former, ſhould 


be inſtantly applied in the very ſame manner: and 
thus, if the ſcarificator has been made to puſh to a 
fufficient depth, ſo as to have cut all the cutaneous 
veſſels of the part, almoſt any neceſſary quantity of 
blood may be obtained. It ſometimes happens, how- 


ever, that the full quantity intended to be diſcharged 
cannot be got at one place. In ſuch a cafe, the ſca-. 


rifticator mult be again applied on a part as contiguous 
to the other as poſſible ; and this being done, the aps 


plication of the glaſſes muſt alſo be renewed as before, 
When it is wiſhed to diſcharge the quantity of blood 
as quickly as poſſible, two or more glaſſes may be ap. 


plied at once on contiguous parts previouſly ſcarified; 
and, on ſome occafions, the quantity of blood is more 


quickly obtained by the cupping-glaſſcs being applied 
for a few ſeconds upon the parts to be afterwards ſca- 
rified. The ſuction produced by the glaſſes may poſ- 
fbly have ſome influence in bringing the more deep- 


ſeated veſſels into nearer contact with the ſkin, ſo that 


more of them will be cut by the ſcarificator. 

A ſufficient quantity of blood being procured, the 
wounds made by the different lancets ſhould be all 
perfectly cleared of blood; and a bit of ſoft linen or 
charpie, dipped in a little milk or cream, applied over 
the whole, is the only drefling that is neceſſary. When 


dry linen is applied, it not only creates more uneaſi - 


neſs to the patient, but renders the wounds more apt 


to feſter than when it has been previouſly wetted in 


the manner directed. 


Although this operation is by no means difficult 


in the execntion, yet a good deal of practice is neceſ- 
ſary to perform it in a neat and ſucceſsſul manner; but, 
with a little attention, any operator may ſoon become 
ſa expert, as to be able to take any quantity of blood 


that it can ever be neceſſary to evacuate. | 


Dry cupping conſiſts in the application of the cup- 
ping-glaſſes directly to the parts affected, without the 
ule of the ſcarificator. By this means a tumour is 
produced upon the part; and where any advantage is 
to be expected from a determination of blood to a par- 
ticular ſpot, it may probably be more eaſily accom- 
pliſhed by this means than by any other. 5 

When the part from which it is intended to produce 
a local evacuation of this kind is ſo ſituated, that a 
ſcarificator and cupping-glaſſes can be applied, this 
method is greatly preferable to every other; but it 
now and then happens, that parts are ſo ſituated as 
not to admit of their application. Thus, in inflam- 
matory affections of the eye, of the noſe, and of other 
parts of the face, the ſcarificator cannot be properly 
applied directly to the parts affected. In ſuch inſtan- 
ces, leeches are commonly had recourſe to, as they 
can be placed upon almoſt any ſpot from whence we 
would wiſh to diſcharge blood. Fg are 

In the application of theſe animals, the moſt effec- 
tual method of making them fix upon a particular 
ſpot, is to confine them to the part by means of a 
ſmall wine-glaſs. Allowing them to creep upon A 


dry cloth, or upon a dry board, for a few minutes be- 
fore application, makes them fix more readily; and 
moiſtening the parts on which they are intended to 
ſix, either with milk, cream, or blood, tends alſo tio 


cauſe them adhere much more ſpeedily than they other- 
wiſe would do. So ſoon as the leeches have ſeparated, 
the ordinary method of promoting the diſcharge of 
blood, is to cover the parts with linen cloths wet in 
warm water. In ſome fituations, this may probably 
be as effectual a method as any other; but wherever 


the cupping-glaſſes can be applied over the wounds, 


they anſwer the purpoſe much more effectually: 
wherever the figure of the part, therefore, will admit 


of their application, they ought undoubtedly to be 


employed. 
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SrCT. II. Of Inciſion, IJues, and Setons. 
91. Of opening Abſceſſes. ? 


THrRE are two ways of opening an abſceſs ; either 
by incifion or cauſtic ; but inciſion 18 preferable in 
moſt caſes. In ſmall abſceſſes, there 1s ſeldom a ne- 
ceſſity for greater dilatation than a little orifice made 
with the point of a lancet; and in large ones, where 
there is not a great quantity of ſkin diſcoloured and 
become thin, an incifion to their utmoſt extent will 
uſually anſwer the purpoſe; or if there be much thin 
diſcoloured ſkin, a circular or oval piece of it muſt be 
cut away: which operation, if done dexterouſly with 


CT N 


is avoided by cauſtic, it may on ſuch an occa- Prsctice. 
ſion be made uſe of; however, in ſcrophulous ſwells TT 
ings of the neck and face, unleſs they are very large, 

cauſtics are not adviſable, fince in that part of the 

body, with length of time, they heal after inciſion. 297 

When an abſceſs is ready burſt, we are to be guided Of dileting 

by the probe where to dilate, obſerving the n 
rules with regard to the degree of dilatation as in the = 
other caſe. The uſual method of dilating, is with 

the probe-ſciſſars; and indeed, in all abſceſſes, the 
generality of ſurgeons uſe the ſeiſſars, after having 

firſt made a punQure with a lancet: but as the knife 

operates much more quickly, and with leſs violence to 


a knife, is much leſs painful than by cauſtic, and at the parts, than ſciſſars, which ſqueeze at the ſame 
once lays open a great ſpace of the abſceſs, which 


may be dreſſed down to the bottom, and the matter 
of it be freely diſcharged: whereas, after a cauſtic, 
though we make inciſions through the eſchar, yet the 
matter will be under ſome confinement ; and we can- 
not have the advantage of drefling properly till the ſe- 
paration of the ſlough, which often requires a conſi - 
derable time, ſo that the cure muſt be neceſſarily de- 
layed : befides that the pain of burning continuing two 
or three hours, which a cauſtic uſually requires in 
doing its office, draws ſuch a fluction upon the ſkin 
round the eſchar, as Tometimes to indiſpoſe it very 
much for healing afterwards. In the uſe of cauſtics, 
it is but too much a practice to Jay a ſmall one on 
the moſt prominent part of a large tumour, which not 
giving ſufficient vent to the matter, and perhaps the 
orifice ſoon after growing narrow, leads on to the 
neceſſity of employing tents; which two circumſtances 
more frequently make fiſtulas after an abſceſs, than 
any malignity in the nature of the abſceſs iiſelf. The 
event would more certainly be the ſame after a ſmall 


inciſion: but ſurgeons, not depending ſo much on 


ima}l openings by incifion as by cauttic, do, when 
they uſe the knife, generally dilate ſufficiently ; where- 


as, in the other way, a little opening in the moſt de- 


pending part of the tumovr ufually ſatisfies them. 
From this account of the method of opening ab- 
ſceſſes, it does not appear often neceſſary to apply 
caultics ; yet they have their advantages in ſome re- 
ſpects, and are ſeldom ſo terrible to patients as the 


knife, though in fact they are frequently more pain- 


jul to bear. They are of moſt uſe in caſes where the 
cin is thin and inflamed, and we have reaſon to think 
the maliginity of the abſceſs is of that nature as to 
prevent a quiekneſs of incarning ; in which circumſtance, 
if an inciſion only were made through the ſkin, little 
linuſes would often form underneath, and the lips of it, 
lying looſe and flabby, would become callous, and 
retard the cure, though the malignity of the wound 
were corrected. Of this kind are venereal. buboes ; 
which notwithſtanding they often do well by mere in- 
eiſion, yet, when the ſkin is in the ſtate we have ſup- 
poſed, the cauſtic is always preferable: but this me- 
thod ſhould be confined to venerea! buboes; for thoſe 
which follow a fever or the ſmall-yox, for the moſt 
part are curable by inciſton only. There are many 
icrophulous tumours, where the reaſoning is the ſame 
as in the venereal; and even in great ſwellings, if the 
patient will not fubmit to cutting, and the 2 is 
apprehenſive of any danger in wounding a large 
veſſel, which is often done with the knife, but 


time that they wound, it will be ſparing the patient 
a great deal of pain to uſe the knife, wherever it is 
practicable; which it is in almoſt all caſes, except ſome 
fiſtulas in ano, where the ſeiſſars are more convenient. 
The manner of opening with a knife, is by ſliding it 
on a director, the groove of which prevents its being 
miſguided. If the orifice of the abſceſs be fo ſmall as <__ 
not to admit the director or the blade of the ſciſſars, 4 
it muſt be enlarged by a piece of ſponge-tent ; which 
is made by dipping a dry bit of ſponge in melted wax, 
and. immediately ſqueezing as much out of it again as 
poſſible, between two pieces of tile or marble; the 
effect of which is, that the looſe ſponge being com- 
preſſed into a ſmall compaſs, if any of it be introduced 
into an abſceſs, the heat of the part melts down the 
remaining wax that holds it together, and the ſponge 
ſucking up the moiſture of the abſceſs, expands, and 
in expanding opens the orifice wider, and by degrees, 
ſo as to give very little pain. | 7 
The uſual method of dreffing an abſceſs, the firſt Of e 
time, is with dry lintonly ; or, if there be no flux of dreſſing of 
blood, with ſoft digeſtives ſpread on lint, If there be abſceſſes 
no danger of the upper part of the wound reuniting "8 — 
too ſoon, the doſſils muſt be laid in Jooſe. But if the“ 
abſceſs be deep, and the wound narrow, as is the caſe 
ſometimes of abſceſſes in ano, the lint muſt be cram- 
med in pretty tightly, that we may have afterwards 
the advantage of dreſſing down to the bottom without 
the uſe of tents, which, by reſiſting the growth of 
the little granulatiops of fleſh,. in proceſs of time 
harden them, and in that manner produce a fiſtula :: 
ſd that, inſtead of being uſed for the cure of an ab- 
ſoeſs, they never ſhould be employed but where we 
mean to retard the healing of the external wound, 
except in ſome little narrow abſceſſes, where, if they 
be not crammed in too large, they become as doſſils, 
admitting of incarnation at the bottom; but care 
ſhould be taken not to inſinuate them much deeper than 
the ſkin in this caſe, and that they be repeated 
twice a-day to give vent to the matter they confine. 
But tents do moſt good in little deep abſceſſes, whence 
any extraneous body 1s to be evacuated, ſuch as ſmall. 
ſplinters of bones, &c. 
The uſe of vulnerary injections into abſceſſes has 
been thought to bear ſo near reſemblance to the uſe- 
of tents, that they both fell into diſrepute almoſt at 
the ſame time. | 
| Over tbe doſſils of lint may be laid a large pledgit 
of tow ſpread with baſilicon, which will lie ſofter than. 
a defenſive plaſter ;. for this, though deſigned to de- 
fend the circumference of wounds againſt inflammas 
tion 
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Practice. 


tion or a fluxion of humours, is often the very cauſe 
of them: ſo that the dreſſings of large wounds ſhould 
never be kept on by theſe plaſters, where there is 
danger of ſuch accidents. In this manner, the dref- 


| fings may be continued till the cavity is incarned; 


and then it may be cicatriſed with dry Jiat* or ſome 
of the cicatriſing ointments, obſerving to keep the 
fungus down, as direQed before. | | 

In the courſe of dreſſing, it will be proper to have 
regard to the ſituation of the abſeeſs, and as much as 
poſſible to make the patient favour the diſcharge by 
his ordinary poſture: and to this end alſo, the dif- 
charge muſt be aſſiſted by compreſs and bandage : the 
compreſs may be made of rags or plaſter ; though the 
Jatter is ſometimes preferable, as it remains immove- 
able on the part it is applied to. The frequency of 
dreſſing will depend on the quantity of diſcharge : 


once in 24 hours is ordinarily ſufficient ; but ſometimes 


twice, or perhaps three times, is neceſſary. 


92. Of making the Inciſion in caſes of punctured Nerves 
and Tendont. 5 


Ass, in ſuch caſes, all the contiguous parts are ſuppoſed 


to be much ſwelled and in a ſtate of high inflammation, it 
is impoſſible to get proper acceſs either to the nerve or 
tendon, but by means of a large and extenſive inciſion; 
and as this cannot be effected without ſome riſk of 
apening at leaſt ſome large branches of arteries, the 
firſt ſtep to be taken in this operation is, to ſecure the 


parts againſt the effects of ſuch an occurrence, by the 


application of the tourniquet on the ſuperior part of 
the member. This precaution 1s neceſſary, not only 
for guarding againſt the loſs of blood which would 
enſue from a diviſion of any of the-large arteries, but 
for preventing interruption during the operation, which 
would otherwiſe occur from a conſtant diſcharge of 
blood from the ſmaller veſſels. The tourniquet indeed 
is more particularly requiſite with a:view to the pre- 
vention of this laſt inconvenience, than for any other 
reaſon ; for although it is proper by means of it to 
guard againſt the effects to be expected from a diviſion 
of any of the large arteries, yet, with proper caution, 


ſuch an occurrence may in moſt caſes be very eaſily 


avoided. / 

The tourniquet then being properly applied, a tranſ- 
verſe inciſion -ſhould be made with a common ſcalpel 
upon the parts chiefly affected; and it ought to run in 
a direction exactly acroſs the original orifice in the 
vein. ; | 

In no operation whatever 1s it more neceſſary than 
in this, to act with freedom in laying the parts ſuffi- 
ciently open by the external incifion. A ſmall inciſion 
Puts the patient to nearly the ſame degree of pain as a 
larger cut; and it has this materia] inconvenience, that 


the ſurgeon cannot go on with the future ſteps of the 


operation with ſo much eaſe and expedition as when an 


extenſive opening is made at firſt. 

The external teguments being thus freely divided, 
the operator is now to proceed in a pradual manner, 
making one ſlight inciſion after another, taking care, 
if poſſible, to avoid wounding either the larger arte- 
Ties or veins: and he 1s to go on 1n this way to endea- 


vour to detect the wounded nerve; or if there is no 


Poſſibility of doing fo, even by great caution and nicety 


ff. © BS % 


this ſlow gradual manner, till he has divided every part 
between the ſkin and perioſteum; the tendons, larger 
arteries and veins, excepted. | ache 

At this time the tourniquet ſhould be looſened; and 
in all probability the patient will be found to expreſs 
much ſatisfaction at what has been done: for if the 


by the lancet, and from whence all the ſubſequent di. 
*{treſs proceeded, an immediate relief will now be ob. 
tained; but, on the contrary, if the pain ſt ill continues 
violent, we are thereby rendered almoſt certain of the 


miſchief lying altogether in one or other of the ten- 


dons. © An accurate examination, therefore; muſt now 
be made, by clearing the parts eſfectually with a ſponge; 
and that tendon lying moſt contiguous to the vein in 
which the orifice was made, will in all probability be 
found either wounded, or in an evident ſtate of inflam- 
wation : but at all events, whether any ſuch appear- 
ance are detected or not, no heſitation whatever ſhould 


occur as to the propriety of dividing that tendon which - 


lies moſt contiguous to the vein; or if two or even three 
tendinous extremities ſhould happen to lie in the way, 
and to be all therefore equally liable to ſuſpicion, they 
ought all undoubtedly to be cut entirely acroſs, 
This being properly eſſected, it will ſeldom oceur that 
much relief is not immediately derived from it: and at 
any rate, this being dane, every attempt will have 
_ made from which we could expect any benefit to 
ariſe. | e 9 
The parts having been thus freely divided, the tour- 
niquet muſt now be made as flack as poſſible; and 


whatever arteries have been wounded, muſt be proper- 


ly ſecured. The paris are then to be covered with ſoft 
eaſy dreſſings, and to be afterwards treatet in the ſame 
manner as a wound from any other cauſe. 8 


9 3. ¶IJues and Setons. 


Bora theſe are ſometimes made by the knife; tho? 
the former are more frequently, -and indeed more con- 
veniently, put in by cauſtic, When inciſion is uſed, 
nothing more is necefſary than with a lancet to make 
a ſmall wound through the ſkin and cellular membranes. 
Into this is thruſt a pea rubbed over with baſilicon 
or ſome other ointment, which muſt be kept from 
ſipping out of the wound by means of a proper 
bandage. By this extraneous body the wound is kept 
from healing, at the ſame time that, as the pea ſwells 
by the abſorption of the juices of the body, the orifice 
is gradually enlarged, and the quantity of matter dil- 
charged from it is ſoon increaſed. This method, how- 
ever, has an inconvenience, namely, that by thruſting 
the pea into a newly inciſed wound, the inflammation 
conſequent upon even this ſmall diviſion of the ſolids 


part is thus divided which originally had been pricked 


— 


is ſo great as to give a very conſiderable degree of 


pain. — The method of making iſſues by cauſtic is 
therefore preferred. The beſt cauſtic for this purpoſe 


is the cauſticum commune. or lapis infernalis of the 


diſpenſatories, prepared from ſoap lees. A ſmall bit 
of this is to be put upon the ſkin, the ſurrounding 
parts of which are to be defended from its action by 
a bit of adheſive plaſter ſpread on leather. In a few 
hours a deep eſchar is formed, part of which being 

8 | | ms. 
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in wiping away with a ſponge every particle of blood Packer 
as he goes along, he maſt ſtill confinue to proceed in —— 
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paatüce. immediately out out, and the opening filled with 
——- peaſe, the reſt ſoon ſeparates, and is kept running 


/ 391 


with very little difficulty. | 

Setons are made in any part of the body by taking 
up the ſkin and ſubjacent cellular membrane between 
the fingers, then piercing through the fold with a 
lancet, and drawing through a ſoft cotton cord dipped 
in ointment. By this extraneous body the wound is 
kept in a conſtant ſtate of ſuppuration, and the cord 
is every day drawn a little farther through, in order 
to diſcharge the matter, and prevent putrefaction. 


SetcT. III. Of Tooth-drawing. : 


Toorn- drawing, according to Cicero, (De Natura 


Deorum, lib. 3. cap. 22.) was firſt invented by Æſcu- 
lapius; in whoſe temple the ancients hung up a pair 
of leaden pincers, to ſignify that it would be dangerous 
and improper to extract any teeth but ſuch as might be 
removed with leaden forceps, that is, ſuch as are 
looſe, and almoſt ready to fall out: for they do not 
conſult their own welfare who imprudently remove 


their teeth, without abſolute neceſſity, whilſt they are 


ſound and entire. For evulſion of the teeth is not only 
a dangerous and painful operation, but has even ſome- 


times hazarded the patient's life: at leaſt they impede 


the ſpeech, and impair the act of maſtication by this 
means; more eſpecially in adults, in which we can 
have no hopes of others growing up in their room. 
However, it is ſometimes abſolutely necefſary to draw 


| teeth, 1. In infants, for removing thoſe deciduous or 


lacteal teeth, which, being looſened by the fingers, 
may be extracted with a thread, or a pair of crow's- 
bill forceps; for when theſe teeth are left too long in 
the ſockets, they may diſplace and turn the new ones 
awry, 2. It will be proper to extract thoſe teeth in 
infants which grow out of the palate, or ſome other 
Improper part of the mouth, which both binder their 
ſpeech and fucking. 3. Extraction is often the only 
method of relieving the toothach, which is very in- 


tenſe, proceeding from a Caries in the teeth, and in- 


capable of being caſed by any medicines. 4. Thoſe 
teeth ought to be drawn which, by their irregular 
figure and poſition, wound and lacerate the tongue, 
lips, and cheeks. 5. It is often abſolutely — 
to draw a tooth for curing a fiſtula or ulceration of the 
gums next the teeth. The method of drawing them 
is as follows: If the tooth to be drawn is in the 
lower jaw, the patient muſt be ſeated on a low ſeat or on 
the floor; but when inthe upper jaw, he muſt be ſeated on 
a high tool: after which, the ſurgeon takes his inſtru- 
ment beſt adapted to the caſe, and therewith draws 
out the tooth, as if extraRing a nail out of a piece of 
wood, drawing the upper teeth downward, and the 
lower teeth upward; yet there is a particular ſleight 
to be uſed, to avoid breaking the teath. We ſhall 
conclude this ſection with obſerving, chat though it 
is often abſolutely neceſſary to remove or extract the 
teeth, yet you ought not to perform the operation 
while the patient's gums and parts adjacent remain 


inflamed and tumified. 


Sect. IV. Of Ulcers. 
Wat a wound or abſceſs degenerates into ſo bad a 
Rate as to reſiſt the method of cure deſeribed in treating 


of wounds, n® 64, &c. and loſes that complexion which 
Vor. X. . 
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belongs to a healing wound, it is called an ulcer; and Practice. 
as the name is generally borrowed from the ill habit 
of the ſore, it is a cuſtom to apply it to all ſores that 
have any degree of malignity, though they be imme- 
diately formed without any previous abſceſs or wound; 
ſuch are the venereal ulcers of the tonſils, &c. 39 

Ulcers are diſtinguiſhed by their particular diſ- Diſtin 
orders, though it ſeldom happens that the affections tion of 
are not complicated ; and when we lay down rules for mn _ 
the management of one ſpecies of ulcer, it is generally 3 
requiſite to apply then to almoſt all others. How- 
ever, the characters of moſt eminence are, the callous 
ulcer, the finuous ulcer, and the ulcer with caries of 
the adjacent bore : though there be abundance more 
known to ſurgeons, ſuch as the putrid, the corrofive, 
the varicoſe, &c.; but as they have acquired their 

names from ſome particular affeRion, we ſhall ſpeak of 
the treatment of them under the general head of ulcers. ., 

It will be often in vain to purſue the beſt means 8 
of cure by topical application, unleſs we are aſſiſted by medicines 
internal remedies: for as many ulcers are the effects neceſſarp. 
of a particular indiſpoſition of body, it will be difficult 
to bring them into order, while the cauſe of them 
remains with any violence; though they are ſometimes 
in a great degree the diſcharge of the indiſpoſition 
itſelf, as in the plague, ſmall-pox, &c. But we ſee it 
generally neceſſary in the pox, the ſcurvy; obſtruRions 
of the menſes, dropfies, and many other diſtempers, 
to give internals of great efficacy ; and indeed, there 
are hardly any conſtitutions where ulcers are not 
aſſiſted by ſome phyſical regimen. Thoſe that are can- 
cerous and ſcrophulous ſeem to gain the leaſt advantage 

from phyſic: for if in their beginnings they have ſome- 
times been very much relieved, or cured, by ſalivation, 
or any other evacuation, they are alſo often irritated 
and made worſe by them; fo that there is nothing 
very certain in the effects of violent medicines in theſe 
diſtempers. | | „ ata - 

1. When an vlcer becomes foul, and diſcharges a Of a callous 
naſty thin ichor, the edges of it, in proceſs of time, ulcer. 
tuck in, and, growing ſkinned and hard, give it the 
name of a rallous wicer 5. which, as long as the edges 
continue in that ſtate, muſt neceſſarily be prevented 
from healing. But we are not immediately to deſtroy 
the lips of it, in expeRation of a ſudden cure ; for 
while the malignity of the ulcer remains which was 
the occaſion of the calloſity, the new lips will be ſub- 
jekt to a relapſe of the ſame kind, however often the 
external ſurface of them be deſtroyed : ſo that, in this 
caſe, we are to endeavour to beg the body of the 
ulcer into a diſpoſition to recover by other methods. 

It ſometimes happens to poer laborious people, who 
have not been able to afford themſelves reſt, that lying 
a-bed will in a ſhort time give a diverſion to the hu- 
mours of the part, and the callous edges, ſoftening, 

will without any great aſſiſtance ſhoot out a cicatrix, 
when the ulcer is grown clean aad filled with good 
fleſh. The effect of a ſalivation is generally the ſame z 
and even an iſſue does not ſometimes diſpoſe a neigh- 
bouring ulcer to heal. But though calloſities be fre- 
quently ſoftened by theſe means, yet when the ſurface 
of the ulcer begins to yield thick matter, and little 
granulations of red fleſh ſhoot up, it will be proper to 
quicken nature by deſtroying the edges of it, if they 
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ing them a few days with the lunar cauſtic, or /af/s 
infernalis; and ſome chooſe to cut them off with A 
knife: but this lat method is very painful, and not 
more efficacious; though, when the lips do not tuck 
down cloſe to the ulcer, but hang looſe over it, as in 


| ſome venereal buboes, where the matter lies a great 


33s 
Of produ- 
cing good 
Matter. 


way under the edges of the ſkin, the eaſieſt method is 


cutting them off with the ſeiſſars. 


To digeſt the ulcer, or to procure good matter 
from it when in a putrid ſtate, there are an infinity of 
ointments invented; but the baſilico'nflayum alone, or 
ſoftened down ſometimes with turpentines, and ſome- 
times mixed up with different proportions of red pre- 
cipitate, ſeems to ſerve the purpoſe. of bringing an 
ulcer on to cicatriſation as well as any of the others. 
Whea the ulcer is incarned, the cure may be finiſhed 
as in other wounds; or if it do not cicatriſe kindly, 
it may be waſhed with aq. calcis, or aq. phag. or 


dreſſed with a pledgit dipt it tina. myhrræ: and 
if excoriations are ſpread round the ulcer, they may 


be anointed with ſperm. cet. ointment, or any other 


| ſoft ointment. 0 | 


386 
Of deſtroy- 


The red precipitate has of late years acquired the 
credit it deſerves for the cure of ulcers; but, by 
falling into general uſe, is very often unſkillfuly applied: 
when mixed with the bafilicon, or, what is nearer, a 
cerate of wax and oil, it is moſt certainly a digeſtive, 
fince it hardly ever fails to make the ulcer yield a thick 
matter in 24 hours, which diſcharged a thin one be- 
fore the application of it. | 4 oe" nin A 

If the ulcer ſhould be of ſuch a nature as to pro- 


ing fungous duce a ſpongy fleſh, ſprouting very high above the 


ſurface, it will be neceffary to deſtroy it by ſome of 
the eſcharotics, or the knife, 'This fungus differs 
very much from that belonging to healing wounds, 
being more eminent and lax, and generally in one 
maſs ;- whereas the other is in little diſtinct protube- 
rances. It approaches often towards a cancerous 
complexion, and when it riſes upon fome glands does 
actually degenerate ſometimes into a cancer. When 
theſe excreſcences have ariſen in venereal ulcers, eſ- 
charotics ſhould be applied. Thoſe in ufe, are the 
vitriol, the lunar cauſtic, the lapis infernalis, and 
more generally the red precipitate powder, 

It is but ſeldom that als" A funguſes ap- 
pear on an-ulcer; but it is very uſual for thoſe of 
a- milder kind to riſe, which may often be made to 
ſubſide by preſſure and the uſe of mild eſcharotics: 
however, if the aſpect of the fore be white and 
ſmooth, as happens in ulcers accompanied with a 
dropſy, and often in young women with obſtructions, 


it will anſwer no purpoſe to waſte the excrefcences 


until the conſtitution 18 repaired, when moſt probably 
they will fink without any aſſiſtance. In ulcers alſo, 
where the ſubjacent bone is carious, great quantities 


of looſe flabby fleſh will grow up above the level of 


the ſkin: but as the caries is the cauſe of the diſorder, 
it will be in vain to expect a cure of the excreſcence 
until the rotten- part of the bone be removed; and 
every attempt with eſcharotics will be only a repetition 
of pain to the patient, without any advantage. 


7 : f | 
Of 15 poſ- When the pain and inflammation are exceſſive, 


ture of the bleeding and other evacuations will often be ſervice- 


body, & c. 


— 
i 


able; and above all things, reſt and a horizontal 
Politionz which lak circumſtance is of fo great impor- 


which deſtroys the patient, unleſs. the ſore break out Ben. 


quite ſuperficially, does ſometimes. prove as miſ- 


tance to the cure of ulcers of the legs, that unleſs the Pradice, 
patient will conform to it ſtrictly, the kill of the —— 
ſurgeon will often avail nothing: for as the indiſpoſi- | 
tion of theſe ſores'is in ſome meaſure: owing to the 
gravitation of the humours downwards, it will be 
much more beneficial to lie along than fit upright, 
though the leg be laid on a chair; ſince even in this 
poſture they will deſcend with more force than if the 
body was reclined.. N . 98 


x 
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1. In ulcers of the legs, accompanied with varices Of ulcers of 


or dilatations of the veins, the- method of treatment cles vil 
will depend upon the other circumſtances of the fore; 
for the varix can only be aſſiſted by the application of 
bandage, which muſt be continued a conſiderable 
time after the cure. The neateſt bandage is the laced 
ſtocking, which is particularly ſerviceable in this caſe; 
though alſo, if the legs be œdematous, or if, after the 
N of the ulcers, they ſwell when the patient 
quits his bed, it may be worn with ſafety and ad- 
vantage. There are inſtances of one vein only being 
varicous; which, when it happens, may be deſtroyed by 
tying it above and below the dilatation, as in an 
ancuriſm z but this operation ſhould only. be praiſed. 
where the varix is large and painful. 8 389 
Ulcers of many years ſtanding are very difficult of Drying up 
cure; and in old people the cure 1s, often dangerous, of ulcers 
frequently exciting an aſthma, a diarrhœa, or a fever, fometimes 


again: ſo that it is not altogether adviſable to at- 
tempt the abſolute cure in ſueh caſes; but only the re- 
duction of them into better order, and leſs compals,. 
which, if they be not malignant, is generally done 
with reſt and proper care. The cure of thoſe in young 
bert may be undertaken with more ſafety; and in all 
caſes of ſtubborn ulcers, the bark, very copiouſly given, 
will be l „ 1 64 990 
2. When an ulcer or abſceſs has any ſinuſes or chan · Of finuory 
nels opening and diſcharging themſelves into the fore ulcers. 
they are called /nuous ulcers. Theſe finuſes, if they 
continue to drain a great while, grow hard in the 
ſurface of their cavity; and then are termed f/ulz, 
and the ulcer a fiſtulous ulcer; alſo, if matter be diſ- 
charged from any cavity, as thoſe of the joints, abdo- 
men, &c. the opening is called a'/nuous ulcer or a fi/tula.. 
The treatment of theſe ulcers depends upon a va- 
riety of circumſtances.. If the matter of the finus 
be thick, tri bandage and compreſs will ſometimes 
bring the oppoſite ſides of the finus to a reunion; if 
the ſinus grow turgid in any part, and the ſkin thinner, 
ſhowing a diſpoſition to 'break, the matter 'muſt be 
made to puſh more againſt that part, by plugging it 
up with a tent; and then a counter opening mult be 
made, which proves often ſufficient for the whole 
abſceſs, if it be not afterwards too much tented, which 
locks. up the matter. and prevents the healing; or too 
little, which will have the ſame effect: for dreſſing 


chievous as tents, and. for nearly the ſame reaſon; 
fince ſuffering the external wound to contract into a 
narrow orifice before the internal one be incarned, does 
almoſt as effectually lock up the matter as a tent. To 
preſerve, then, a medium in theſe caſcs, a hollow tent 
of lead or filver may be kept in the orifice, whicb, at 
the ſame time that it keeps it open, gives vent to the 
matter- The abſceſs where the counter 2 
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pratice, made moſt frequently, are thoſe of compound fractures, 
i and the breaſt : but the latter do oftener well without 
dilatation than the former; though it muſt be per- 
formed in both, if practicable, the whole length of the 
abſceſs, when after ſome trial the matter does not 

leſſen 'in quantity, and the ſides of it grow thinner ; 

and if the finuſes be fiſtulous, there is no expectation 
Lhe of cure without dilatation. There are alſo a great many 
bs b- ſcrophulous abſceſſes of the neck, that ſometimes com- 
ſeſſes inthe municate by ſinuſes running under large indurations; 
peck, in which inſtances, counter openings are adviſable, 
and generally anſwer without the neceſſity of dilating 
the whole length; and indeed there are few abſceſſes 

in this diſtemper which ſhould be opened beyond the 
thinneſs of the ſkin. When abſceſſes of the joints diſ- 
charge themſelves, there is no other method of treat- 

ing the fiſtula, but by keeping it open, with the cau- 
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ſpongy parts of the bone are affeAed, are exceedingly Practice. 
dangerous: though all enlarged bones be not ne- 
ceſſarily carious; and there are ulcers ſometimes on 
the ſlein that covers them, which do not communicate 
with the bone, and conſequently do well without ex- 
foliation: nay, it ſometimes happens, though the caſe 
be rare, that, in young ſubjeQs particularly, the 
bones will be carious to ſuch a degree, as to admit a 
probe almoſt through the whole ſubſtance of them ; 
and yet afterwards admit of a cure, without any no- 
table exfoliation. ,, : 
The method of treating an ulcer with caries, is 
by applying a cauſtic of the ſize of the ſcale of the 
bone that is to be exfoliated; and after having laid it 
bare, to wait till ſuch time as the carious part can 
without violence be ſeparated, and then heal the 
wound. 'In order to quicken the exfoliation, there 


tions already laid down, till the cartilages of the ex - have been ſeveral applications deviſed ; but that which 8 
tremities of the bones being corroded, the two bones has been moſt uſed in all ages, is the actual cautery, cautery of 
ſhoot into one another, and form an anchyloſis of with which ſurgeons burn the naked bone every day, no ſervice 


the joint, which is the moſt uſual cure of ulcers in 

11 that part. e 8 | 

Of runſhot Gunſhot wounds often become ſinuous ulcers, and 

wounds de- then are to be conſidered in the ſame light as thoſe 

puerating already deſcribed :, though ſurgeons have been always 

de jaclined to conceive there is ſomething more my ſterious 

in theſe wounds than any others: but their terrible- 

neſs is owing to the violent contuſion and laceration of 
of the parts, and often to the admiſſion of extraneous 

bodies into them, as the bullet, ſplinters, bits of eloth, 
&c. and were any other force to do the.ſame thing, the 
effect would be exactly the ſame as when done by fire- 
arms. The treatment of theſe wounds conſiſts in re- 
moving the extraneous body as ſoon as poſſible ; to 
which end the patient muſt be put into the ſame po- 
ſture as when he received the wound: if it cannot be 
extracted by cutting upon it, which ſhould always be 
practiſed when the ſituation of the blood - veſſels, & c. 
does not forbid, it muſt be left to nature to work out, 
and the wound dreſſed ſuperficially: for we muſt not 
expect that if it be kept open with tents, the bullet, 
&c. will return that way; and there is hardly any 
caſe where tents are more pernicious than here, be- 
cauſe of the violent tenſion and diſpoſition to gangrene 
which preſently enſue. For diſſolving of bullets, it 
has been recommended to inject mercury into the places 
where they are lodged; but this has never been known 
to anſwer any good purpoſe. e a re N 

90 = 3. When an ulcer with looſe rotten fleſh diſcharges or at worſt, if a flat piece of the prepared ſponge, of 

irs, more than the ſize of it ſhould yield, and the diſcharge the ſize of the ulcer, be rolled on with a tight bandage, 

is oily and ſtinking, in all probability the bone is it will ſwell on on every fide, and dilate the ulcer with- 

carious ; which may eaſily be diſtinguiſhed by running out any pain. | | | 

the probe through the fleſh: and if fo, it is called a Some caries of the bones are ſo very ſhallow, that r 293 . 

carious ulcer. The cure of theſe ulcers depends prin- they crumble inſenfibly away, and the wound fills and i 

cipally upon the removal of the rotten part of the up; but when the bone will neither exfoliate nor ad- ating the 

bone, without which it will be impoſſible to heal; as mit of granulations, it will be proper to ſcrape it with bone, am- 


or every other day, to dry up, as the ſay, the moiſ- in theic 
ture, and by that means procure the ſeparation : but ucers. 
as this practice is never of great ſervice, and always 
cruel and painful, it is now pretty much exploded. 
Indeed, from conſidering the appearance of a wound, 
.when a ſcale of bone is taken out of it, there is hardly 

any queſtion to be made, but that burning retards 
rather than haſtens the ſeparation; for as every ſcale 

of a carious bone is flung off by new fleſh generated 
between it and the found bone, whatever would pre- 

vent the growth of theſe granulations would alſo in 

a degree prevent the exfoliation; which muſt certainly 

be the effect of a red-hot iron applied ſo cloſe to 

it: though the circumſtances of carious bones, and 
their diſpoſition to ſeparate, are fo different from one 
another, that it is hardly to be gathered from ex- 
perience, whether they will ſooner exfoliate with or 
without the aſſiſtance of fire; for ſometimes, in both 
methods, an exfoliation is not procured in a twelve- 
month, and at other times it happens in three weeks 

or a month: however, if it be only uncertain whether 

the actual cautery be beneficial or not, the cruelty 
that attends the uſe of it ſhould entirely baniſh it out 
of practice. It is often likewiſe, in theſe caſes, em- 
ployed to keep down the fungous lips that ſpread up- 

on the bone: but it is much more painful than the 
eſcharotic medicines ; though there will be no need of 
either, if a regular compreſs be kept on the dreſſings; 


0: 
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we ſee ſometimes even in little ſores of the lower jaw, 


which taking their riſe from à rotten tooth, will not 
admit of cure till the tooth be drawn. Thoſe caries 
which happen from the matter of abſceſſes lying too 
long upon the bone, are moſt likely to recover: thoſe 
of che pox very often do well, becauſe that diſtemper 
fixes ordinarily upon the middle and outſide of the 
denſeſt bones, which admit of exfoliation ; but thoſe 
produced by the evil, where the whole extremities of 


a rugine, or perforate it in many points with a conve- 13 


nient inſtrument down to the quick. In ſcrophulous 
caſes, the bones of the carpus and tarſus are often 


affected; but their ſpongineſs is the reaſon that they 


are ſeldom cured : ſo that when theſe, or indeed the 
extremities of any of the bones, are carious through 
their ſubſtance, it is adviſable to amputate ; though 
there are inſtances in the evil, but more eſpecially in 
critical abſceſſes, where, after long dreſſing down, the 
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Practice. ſplinters, and ſometimes the whole ſubſtance, of the 
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ſmall bones, have worked away, and, a healtby habit 
of body coming on, the ulcer has healed ; but theſe 
re ſo rare, that no great dependence is to be laid on 
ſuch an event. The dreſſings of carious bones, if they 
are ſtinking, may be doſſils dipped in the tinQure of 
myrrh ; otherwiſe thoſe of dry lint are eaſieſt, and 
keep down the edges of the ulcer better than any other 
ventle applications. 

Burns are generally eſteemed a diftin kind of 
ulcers, and have been treated with a greater variety of 
applications than any other ſpecies of fore. When 
burns are very ſuperficial, not raiſing ſuddenly any 
veſication, ſpirits of wine are ſaid to be the quickeſt 
relief; but whether they be more ſerviceable than em- 
brocations with linſeed oil, is uncertain, though they 
are uſed very much by ſome perſons whole trade ſub- 
jects them often to this misfortune, If the burn exco- 
riates, it is eaſieſt to roll the part up gently with ban- 
dages dipped in ſweet oil, or a mixture of unguent. flor. 
ſambu. with the oil. When the excoriations are very 


tender, dropping warm milk upon them every drefſing 


is very comfortable; or if the patient can bear to have 
fannels wrung out of it, applied hot, it may be ſtill 
better. If the burn have formed eſchars, they may be 
dreſſed with bafilicon, though generally -oil alone is 
eaher; and, in theſe ſores, whatever is the eaſieſt me- 
dicine will be the beſt digeſtive. There is great care 
_ neceſſary to keep down the fungus of burns, and heal 
the wounds ſmooth: to which end, the edges ſhould 
be dreſſed with lint dipped in aqua vitriol. and dried 
afterwards ; os they may be touched with the vitriol 
fone, and the dreſſings be repeated twice a-day. 
There is alſo a greater danger of contraQuons from 
burns after the cure than from other wounds: to ob- 
viate which, embrocations of neats-foot oil, and ban- 
dage with paſteboards to keep the part extended, are 
abſolutely neceſſary where they can be applied. 


DECT. V. Of Sutures. 
y 1. The Interrupted Suture. 


Tur method of making the bloody-ſuture is as fol- 
lows. The wound being emptied of the grumous 
blood, and your afliftant having brought the ſive of it 
together that they may lie quite even, you carefully 
carry your needle from without, inwards to the bot- 
tom, and fo on from within, outwards ; uſing the cau- 
tion of making the punQure far enough from the edge 
of the wovnd, which will not only facilitate the paſ- 
Fug the ligature, but will alſo prevent it from eating 
through the ſkin and fleſh; this diſtance may be three 
or four tenths of an inch : as many more ſtitches as you 
mall make, will be only repetitions of the ſame pro- 
ceſs, The threads being all paſſed, you begin tying 
thoſe in the middle of the wound; though, if the lips 

are held carefully together all the while, as they ſhould 
be, it will be of no great conſequence which is done 
firſt. The moſt uſeful kind of knot in large wounds 
is a ſingle one firft ; over this a little linen compreſs, 
on which is to be made another fingle knot ;. and then 
a ſlip-knot, which may be looſened upon any inflam- 
mation: but in ſmall wounds, there is no danger from 
ahe double kaot alone, without any compreſs to tie it 


$ 


lent inflammation ſhould ſucceed, Jooſening the liga 


ture only will not ſuffice; it muſt be cut through and 
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upon; and this is moſt generally practiſed. If a vio. Putte 


Part 
practie 
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drawn away, and the wound be treated afterwards 


without any ſuture. When the wound is ſmall, the 
leſs it is diſturbed by drefling the better; but in large 
ones, there will fometimes be a conſiderable diſcharge; 
and if the threads be not cautionſly carried through 
the bottom of it, abſceſſes will frequently enſue from 
the matter being pent up underneath, and not findin 

iſſue. If no accident happen, you muſt, after the lips 


are firmly agglutinated, take away the ligatures, aud 


dreſs the orifices which they leave. 

It muſt be remembered, that during the cure the 
ſuture muſt be always aſſiſted by the application of 
bandage, if poſſible, which is frequently of the greateſt 
importance; and that fort of bandage with two heads, 
and a ſlit in the middle, which is by much the beſt, 
will in moſt caſes be found practicable. 


F 2. Suture of Tendons. 


Wovunps of the-tendons are not only known to heal 
apain, but even to admit of ſewing up like thoſe ofthe 
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ficſhy parts, though they do not reunite in ſo ſhort a 


time, | ö 

As the wound of the fkin will be nearly tranſverſe, 
it ſhould not be raiſed to expoſe more of the tendon, 
but rather ſewed vp with it, which will conduce to the 
firength of the ſuture. The knot of the ligature is to 
be made as in other wounds, and the dreflings are to 
be the ſame: there is a ſort of thin crooked needle 
that cuts on its concave and convex ſides, which is very 
handy in the ſuture of large tendons, and to be pre- 
ferred to the ſtraight one. During the cure, the dreſſ- 
ings muſt be ſuperficial, and the parts kept Ready 
with paſteboard and bandage :. the ſmall tendons re- 


unite in three weeks, but the tendo Achillis requires 


fix at leaſt. 
8 LL Quilled Suture. 


In deep wounds, attended with much retractibn, it 
is always a neceſſary precaution, to aſſiſt the operation 
of the ligatures by means of bandages, ſo applied as 
to afford as much ſupport as poſſible to the divided 
parts: But, even with every aſſiſtance of this nature, 
it now and then happens, that the divided parts 
cannot be kept together, retraction occurs to a 
greater or leſſer degree, and the ligatures of courſe 
cut aſunder the ſoft parts they were at firſt made to 
furround. | 

With a view to prevent this-receding of the tegu- 
ments and other parte, it was long ago propoſed to add 
to the interrupted ſuture what was ſuppoſed would af- 
ford an additional ſupport, viz.. quills, or pieces of 
plaſter rolled up into the form of quills ; one of which 
being placed on each fide of the wound, the double of 
the ligature is made to include the one, and the knot 
to preſs directly upon the other, inſtead of being made 
immediately on the edges of the ſore, as was directed 
for interrupted ſutures. 

It is at once evident, however, that the ligatures 
muſt here make the ſame degree of preſſure on the parts 
through which they paſs as they do in the interrupted 
future ; and this being the caſe, it is equally . 
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pndlice. that the interpoſition of theſe ſubſtances cannot be of 


o uſe, 8 
practiſed, and it is probable that it will be ſoon laid 


400 


ſed in: . | , \ ith 
Gi of applied : But we may here remark, that it may with 


aer caſes great advantage be put in practice in a variety of other 
tende the eaſes, particularly in all artificial or accidental divi- 
le ih. ſions either of the lips or cheeks; and in every wound 


This ſuture is aecordingly now very rarely 


entirely afide. ' 
$ 4. The Glover's Suture. 


Tuis ſuture is termed the ghlover's, from being the 
one in common uſe among that ſet of people. As it 
is exceedingly ſimple, and very univerſally known, it 
does not here merit much deſcription : we ſhall, there- 
fore, juſt ſhortly obſerve, that it conſiſts in a ſeries of 
ſtitches all connected with one another, and continued 


in an oblique ſpiral direction along the eourle of the 


divided parts intended by it to be kept together. 
This ſuture has hitherto been univerſally employed 


for reuniting ſuch parts of the inteſtines as have been 


divided by wounds: but, according to Mr Bell, the 
ſame end may be more perfectly attained, and proba- 
bly with leſs danger, by means of the interrupted ſu - 
ture; ſo that as this ſuture has almoſt never been ap- 
plied to any other purpoſe, it will likewiſe, in all pro- 


bability, ſoon fall into difuſe. 


$5. Twiſted Suture. 


By the term twiſted ſuture, is meant that ſpecies of 
ligature by which parts, either naturally or artificially 
ſeparated, are united together, by means of ſtrong 


threads properly twiſted round pins or needles puſhed 


through the edges of the divided parts. 


Weile This ſuture is commonly employed for the purpoſe 
fre of uniting the parts in caſes of hare- lip; and this in- 
myde deed is almoſt the only uſe to which it has been hitherto 


in other parts that does not run deep, and in which 
ſutures are neceſſary, this future is preferable to the 
interrupted or any other. 

In very deep wounds, for inſtance in all wounds 
extending to a greater depth than an inch and half, 
the interrupted ſuture is the only one that is admiſ- 
fible ; for in all ſuch deep'cuts, the pins neeeſſary in 
the twiſted ſuture cannot with propriety be employed, 
as they cannot be introduced to ſuch a depth, and af- 
terwards ſo twiſted with ligatures as to reunite the di- 
vided parts, but with great pain to the patient. In 
ſuch wounds, therefore, we muſt of neceſſity have re- 
courſe to the interrupted ſuture. But it may be here 
remarked, that wounds of this depth, requiring the 
aid of ſutures, are very rarely met with : fo that, in 
by much the greateſt proportion of wounds where ſu- 
tures are adviſable, the twiſted ſuture will be found 
practicable; and whenever it is ſo, it ought certainly 
to be preferred to every other, as being obviouſly bet- 


ter calculated, even than the interrupted ſuture, for 


the retention of divided parts. The pins made uſe of 
for twiſting the threads upon ought to be made of a 
flat form, ſo as not to cut the parts through which 
they paſs ſo readily as the ligatures employed in the 
interrupted ſuture. And thus one great objection to 
the latter is very effectually obviated: for every prac- 


titioner muſt be ſenſible of this being the moſt faulty 


Part of the interrupted ſuture, that when muſcular 


parts are divided fo as to produce much retraction, 
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the ligatures employed for retaining them almoſt con- 


ſtantly cut them through before a reunion is accom 
pliſhed ; whereas the flatneſs of the pins uſed in the 
twiſted ſuture, and upon which, it may be remarked, 
the whole preflure produced by the ligatures is made 
to reſt, proves in general a very effectual preventative 
apainkt all ſuch occurrences. | 
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Practice. 


The pins uſed in this operation have commonly been Gold pins 
made of filver ; and in order to make them paſs with recom- 
greater eaſe, ſteel points have been added to them. mended for 


As gold pins, however, are capable of receiving a ſuf- 


ficient degree of ſharpneſs, which renders the interven- 


this ſutures 


tion of Reel points quite nnneceffary ; and as gold is 


fully more cleanly than filver, from its not acquiring 
ſo readily that kind of cruſt which immerſion in fluids 


are therefore preferable. | 


is apt to produce upon the other; pins of this metal 


403 


The manner of performing this operation is as fol- Manner 
lows. The divided parts intended to be reunited, muſt performing. 


by the hands of an aſſiſtant, be brought nearly int 
contact; leaving juſt as much ſpace between the edges 
of the ſore as to allow the ſurgeon to ſee that the pins 
are carried to a proper depth. This being done, one 
of the pins muſt be introduced through both ſides of 


the wound, by entering it on one ſide externally, puſh- 


ing it forwards and inwards. to within a little of the 
bottom of the wound, and after wards carrying it out- 
wardly through the oppoſite fide, to the ſame diftance 
from the edge of the ſore that it was made to enter at 
on the other. 

The diſtance at which the needle ought to enter 
from the edge of the fore, muſt be determined by the 


depth of the wound, and by the degree of retraction 


produced in the divided parts. In general, however, 
it is a proper regulation, in deep wounds, to carry the 
pins nearly to the ſame diſtance from the ſide of the 
ſore as they are made to penetrate in depth: And it 


may be alſo remarked, that whatever the deepneſs of 


the wound may be, the pins ought to paſs within a 
very little 'of its bottom ; otherwiſe the parts which lie 
deep will run a rifk of not being united, a circum- 
ſtance which muſt always give riſe to troubleſome col- 
lections of matter. 

In paſſing the pins through the different ſides of the 
wound, if the ſkin and other teguments are not more 


firm than ordinary, it may commonly be done by the 


fingers alone, and particularly if the pins are made 
with ſmall heads or knobs for the fingers to preſs up- 
on; but when, from firmneſs of parts and other cir- 
cumſtances, much difficulty is expected to the entrance 
of the pins, the inftrument termed Porteaguille very 


effe ctually removes this inconvenience, | 


The firſt pin being paſſed in this manner very near 
to one end of the ſore, and the parts being ſtill ſup- 
ported by an aſſiſtant, the ſurgeon, by means of a firm 
waxed ligature, paſſed three or four times round and 
acroſs the pin, ſo as nearly to deſcribe the figure of 8, 
is to draw the parts through which it bas paſſed into 
immediate and cloſe contact: and the thread being 
now ſecured with a looſe knot, another pin muſt be 
introduced in the ſame manner at a proper diſtanee 
from the former ; and the thread with which the other 
was fixed being looſed, and in the fame manner car- 
ried round this pin, others muſt be introduced at pro- 
per diftances along the whole courſe of the —_— 

2 


the opera- 
o tion, 


— 
> - 2 We — 
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PraQtice. and the ſame ligature ought to be of a ſufficient length effect of the operation comes to be ink great meaſure, 


. Praqdice practice. 

— for ſecuring the whole. if not entirely, loſt. | 117 ——_—_ — 
The number of pins to be uſed muſt be determined In wounds of no great depth, for inſtance of three 409 

entirely by the extent of the wound. Whenever this quarters of an inch or fo, a ſufficient degree of adhe.. poprove” 

ſuture, however, is practiſed, whether the wound be ſion always takes place in the ſpace of five days; and veits by 


large or of very ſmall extent, a pin ought to be in- fix, or at moſt ſeven days, will generally be found _ 
troduced very near to each end of it, otherwiſe the ſufficient for wounds of the greateſt depth. But with 
_ extremities of the ſore are apt to ſeparate fo as not to reſpe& to this circumſtance, it muſt always be under. 

be afterwards eaſily reunited. In large wounds, if the ſtood, that the patient's ſtate of health muſt have a 
pins are introduced at the diſtance of three quarters of conſiderable influence on the time neceſſary for produ- 
an inch from one another, it will in general be found cing adheſion between divided parts. In ſpecifying 
ſufficient ; but in cuts of ſmaller extent, a greater the time neceſſary for this purpoſe, the operation 1g 
number of pins become neceſſary in proportion to the ſuppoſed to have been done on-a conftitution in a ſtate 
dimenſions of the ſores. of perfect health. When the patient labours under 

Thus in a wound of an inch and half in length, ſcurvy, or any diſorder which affects the general ſy. 
three pins are abſolutely requiſite; one near to each ſtem, it is impoſſible to aſcertain this circumſtance 
end, and another in the middle of the ſore: whereas with. preciſion: in ſuch caſes we muſt be determined 
five pins will always be found fully ſufficient for a by the nature and tate of the diſeaſe preſent at the 
wound of three inches and a half in extent, allowing time. OE TOI 1 406 
one to be within a quarter of an inch of each extre- 80 ſoon as the pins are withdrawn, the uniting Of fvpport 
mity of the wound, and the others to be placed along bandage may be then applied with great advantage, 5", 
the courſe of the ſore at the diſtance of three quarters in order to ſerve as a ſupport to the parts newly uni- the ng 
of an inch from one another. | $2 ted; but as ſlips of leather ſpread with ordinary glue, are vi- 

The pins being all introduced. and ſecured in the when applied to each fide of the cicatrix, may, by daun. 
manner directed, nothing remains to be done, but to means of ligatures properly connected with them, be 
apply a piece of lint wet with mucilage all along the made to anfwer this purpoſe in a more effectual man- 
courſe of the wound, with a view to exclude, as ef- ner, this mode of ſupporting the parts ought of courſe 
fectually as poſſible, every acceſs to the external air. to be preferred. | | 

In order to prevent the ends of the pins from preſ- 


FI 1 n qro 
ſing upon and hurting the ſkin below, it is uſual to SECT. VI. Of the Ligature of Arteries. - E. of 
apply a ſmall bolſter of linen or charpie under each of A ſurgeon being called to a perſon loſing muelt Ho 
them; but as this always does miſchief, by tending blood from the diviſion of any of the larger veſſels, 


to preſs upon the pins, ſo as to force them to act up- the firſt ſtep-to-be taken is, by means of ſtrong com- 
on the ſoft parts through which they have paſſed, preſſion, to effect a temporary ſtoppage of the diſ- 
every thing of this kind ought to be omitted. When, charge, till, by the application of ligatures, a more 

| however, the patient happens to complain of being effeQtual remedy is obtained. . aol 5 

114 hurt by the ends of the pins, this may be eaſily pre- When accidents of this nature oecur in any of the 
N vented, by introducing between them and the ſkin extremities, and where preſſure can be made with eaſe 
404 Pieces of thin linen ſpread with any adhefive plaſter. on the ſuperior parts of arteries, for ſuch caſes we are 
þ Preſſure on In order to give every chance of ſucceſs to this ope- in poſſeſſion of a remedy, which, when ſkilfully ap- 
11 he united ration, it has been commonly adviſed, immediately plied, never fails of producing an immediate ſtop to 


9 | 3 be after the pins are ſecured, to apply the uniting ban- all farther loſs of blood. What is here meant is the 
: 
5 


dage over the whole, ſo as to afford as much ſupport tourniquet. | 


| as poſſible to the contiguous parts. The leaſt reflec- Till the invention of this inſtrument, no operation Oftheto 
N tion, however, renders it evident, that every degree of importance could be undertaken on any of the ex- niquet. 
I} | of preſſure made in this manner muſt do miſchief; for tremities but with great hazard to the patient; and 
' | the bandage being made to reſt immediately upon the large wounds mult have frequently proved mortal from 
1 pins, a conſiderable degree of pain and conſequent in- the want of this aſſiſtance, which otherwiſe might not 
1 | flammation muſt of courſe be produced by it : And have been in any degree hazardous. 15 


in fact this is ſo much the caſe, that in every inſtance As the invention of the tourniquet is clai 


med by 
in which we have ſeen this bandage applied, it either different people, and even by different nations, we 


| 
1: did harm, by exciting inflammation.in conſequence of ſhall not here pretend to ſay from whence it originally 
7 too much preſſure upon the pins; or, if that effect came: but whoever had the merit of it, the firſt in- 
| 5 was not produced, no advantage was received from it, ſtrument of this kind with which the world was made 
| | from the bandage not being applied with ſuch tight- acquainted was exceedingly fimple ; ſo much indeed, 


ö neſs as to afford any ſupport whatever to the parts be - that we now reflect with aſtoniſhment at the diſcovery 406 HI 

" | 305 low: = | CHO having been reſerved to ſuch a very late period: A Detcripti " luring 
| Of the time The next point to be determined, is the time the ſmall cuſhion being placed upon the courſe of the of thei WM" by 
14 the pins ins ſhould be allowed to remain. When they remain incipal art f a limb ircul or bandage ſtrumem. , e el 
it ought ts fe-· pins ſnou ed to remain. When they remain principal artery of a limb, a circular rape or bandag eeuryeq 
1 main. long, they generally do harm, by the unneceſſary irri- was made to paſs twice ronnd it; and a ſmall wooden alle. 


tation and conſequent retraction of parts with which handle being then introduced between one of the folds 
they are always attended ; and again, if they are not of the bandage, for the purpoſe of twiſting it, the 
| continued for a ſufficient length of time, that degree cuſhion by theſe-means was preſſed with ſo much force 
11 of adheſion is not produced between the divided parts upon the artery, as to put an effectual ſtop to the 
i that is neceſſary for their future retention; ſo that the courſe of the blood through the under part of the _— 


practice. 
— 


_ 
Jnprove- 
melts by 
Mr P Ott. 
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Part III. 


Mr Petit, an eminent ſurgeon of Paris, was the firſt 
who propoſed a conſiderable improvement on this in- 
ſtrument, by connecting the circular bandage with a 
ſcrew, which was ſo contrived: as to produce the preſ- 
ſure chiefly on the principal arteries, without mate- 
rially affecting the reſt of the limb. It had this ad- 
vantage over the other inſtrument, that the operator 
himſelf could manage it, without being under the ne- 
ceſſity of employing an aſſiſtant: but it was liable to 


one great inconvenience, from the very eircumſtance 
which by the inventor was confidered as an improve- 


ment. This, inſtrument of Mr Petit being made to act 
upon the principal arteries only, the ſmaller: veſſcls 
communicating with theſe, by not being properly com- 
preſſed, diſcharge blood freely from the inſtant they 
are cut; and as this proves a very troublefome eircum- 
ſtance in the courſe of operations, different improve- 
ments have of late been made upon it. F 

By means of this inſtrument in its now improved 
ſtate, the blood in any limb is very. eaſily and effec- 


tually commanded; and as it graſps the whole mem- 


ber equally, all the collateral branches, as well as the 
principal arteries, are equally compreſſed by it. It 
has this material advantage, too, over every other in · 
ſtrument of this kind, that, when properly applied, a 
ſingle turn, or even half a turn, of the ſcrew, is ſuffi 
cient for producing either a flow of blood, or for put- 
ting a total ſtop to it. The manner of uſing it is 
as follows. Es £2] 

Let a cuſhion of three inches iũ- length by one inch 
and half in diameter, be. prepared 'of a linen roller, 
and be made tolerably firm, but yet not ſo hard as to 
render preſſure produced by it very painful. This be- 
ing placed upon the courſe of the principal artery of 
the limb, is to be firmly ſecured in that ſituation by 
one or two turns of a circular roller, of the ſame breadth 
with the cuſhion itſe lll. — 


44 


The inſtrument, with the ſtrap conneRed with-it, 


being now placed upon the limb, with the handle of 
the ſcrew on the oppoſite fide of the member to the 
cuſhion upon the artery, the ſtrap is to be carried 
round the limb directly over the cuſhion, and to be 
firmly connected on the other fide to the buckle. Ia 
thus connecting the ſtrap and buekle together, parti- 
cular attention is neceſſary in doing it with great 
firmneſs, ſo as that the ſcrew may afterwarde operate 
with as much advantage as poſſible in producing a ſuffi - 
cient degree of preſſure. When proper attention is 
paid to this circumſtance,. a ſingle turn of the ſcrew 


proves ſufficient for putting an entire ſtop to the cir- 


culation of blood in the limb: but when the ſtrap has 


Al 
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not originally been made very tight, ſeveral turns of 
the ſcrew become neceſſary; an occurrence which may 
be always very eafily prevented, and which, when not 
attended to, frequently proves very embarraſſing in 
the courſe of an operation, | 


Various. methods have been invented for ſecuring 


arteries by means of ligatures. The practice lately in 


ordinary uſe was, by means of a curved needle, to paſs a 
ligature of ſufficient ſtrength round ihe mouth of the 
bleeding veſſel, including à quarter of an inch all 
round of the ſurrounding parts, and afterwards to 
form a knot of a proper tightneſs upon the veſſel and 
other parts comprehended in the nooſe. But this me- 


— 
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beſt practitioners have thought proper to reject it, Practice. 
and to tie up the blood - veſſels by themſelves. 8 
In order to detect the arteries to be tied, the tour- 
niquet, with which they are ſecured, muſt be ſlackened” 
a little by a turn or two of the ſcrew ;. and the mo- 
ment the largeſt artery of the fore is diſcovered, the 
ſurgeon fixes his eye upon it, and immediately reſtrains 
the blood again by means of the tourniquet. An aſ- 
ſiſtant now forms a nooſe on the ligature to be made 
ule of; and this nooſe being placed immediately over 
the end of the artery, ſo as to include it with certainty, 
the operator then puſhes the ſharp point of the tenacu- 
lum through the ſides of the veſſel, and at the ſame 
time pulls ſo much of it out, over the ſurface of the. 
ſurrounding parts, as he thinks is ſufficient to be in- 
eluded in the knot which the aſſiſtant is now to make. 
In forming this-ligature, the ſurgeon's knot, as it is 
termed, which conſiſts in paſſing the thread twice 
through the firſt nooſe, is certainly preferable to every 
other, from its being leſs liable to yield or ſlip. And: 
as ſome additional ſecurity is obtained by forming 2 
ſecond knot above the firſt, this precaution ought ne- 
ver to be omitted. It is eaſily done; and on ſecurity, 
in this point the patient's life may in a great meaſure 
depend. | | EIT! 
The degree of ſtrength of the ligature muſt always 
be proportioned to the ſize of the veſſels; but thĩs is a. 
circumſtance to be at all times determined by the 
judgment of the practitioner, as muſt alſo the force to 
be employed in forming the knots: To what was al- 
ready ſaid upon this point, we ſhall juſt add, that a 
very {mall force is fully ſufficient for ſecuring even the 
largeſt arteries ;. and that after ſuch a force has been 
applied as evidently reſtrains the farther loſs of blood, 
a very trifling additional compreſſion is all that is in 
any degree neceſſary. 1 1 4. 
The operator ought to be provided with needles of Of the 
various ſizes, and of different forms. The needles in needles 
ordinary uſe are, for many purpoſes, quite too much Peng. 
crooked ; for, in general, they are more eaſily mana- 
ged when their curvatures are not ſo conſiderable. 
The ſame kinds of needles as are found neceſſary for 
the interrupted ſuture, anſwer equally well for the li- 
gature of arteries. ee e e e pt 
The needles in common uſe are made triangular, 
with three different edges, one on each fide, and a+ 
third on the concave: part of the needle. There is no 
real neceſlity, however, for more than two: indeed 
the needle enters fully more cafbly with two than with 
three edges; and as the third edge on the concave 
fide renders them more liable to injure arteries and 
other parts in the courſe of their introduction, this 
addition ought therefore to be omitte. 413 
A needle of this ſhape, armed with a ligature of a. Method orf 
ſize proportioned to itſelf and to the veſſel to be taken performing 
up, is to be introduced at the diſtance of a fixth or din OP om 
eighth part of an inch from the artery, and pufhed to 
a depth ſufficient for retaining it, at the ſame time 
that it is carried fully one-balf round the blood - veſſel. 
It muſt now be drawn out; and being again puſhed 
forward till it has completely encircled the mouth of 
the artery, it is then to be pulled out, and a knot to- 
be tied of a ſufficient firmneſs, ag was already directed 
when the tenaculum is uſed. ieee 
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| 3 Part 
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Practice Secr. VII. O the Treatment of Aneuriſms. in a very ſlow cautious manner, diſſecting away 


One PraQtice, at 
Jayer of the membrane after another, till the artery it- e ptactle 


In every caſe of aneuriſm, the uſe of preſſure has 
been indiſeriminately recommended, not only in the 
incipient period of the diſeaſe, but even in. its more ad- 


ſelf is laid bare. In this manner the operation is al- 
ways rendered exceedingly tedious, as the thickneſy 
of parts with which the artery is found covered, is 


414 Vanced ſtages. 88 often really aſtoniſhing, by one layer of a membranous 
Of the ef. In the diffuſed or falſe aneuriſm, preſſure has been ſubſtance having been formed after another, from the 
fects of yniverſally adviſed, not only with a view to diſſipate coagulable lymph of the blood contained in the tu- 
preſſure in the ſwelling already induced, but in order to produce mour. In reality, however, there is no neceſſity for 
aneuriſms. 4 reunion of the wound in the artery: however, as this degree of caution, as the operation may, in the 
preſſure in ſuch caſes cannot be applied to the artery following manner, be equally well performed in a 
alone, without at the ſame time affecting the refluent much ſhorter ſpace of time, and with much leſs pain 
veins; and as this circumſtance, by producing an in- to the patient. | 1 35 
creaſed reſiſtance to the arterial pulſations, muſt un- 8o ſoon as the external inciſion has been made in 
doubtedly force an additional quantity of blood to the the manner directed, ſo as to divide the ſkin and eellu- 
orifice in the artery; therefore no advantage is to be lar ſubſtance, all the effuſed blood ought to be wiped 
expected from it; but on the contrary, there is rea- off by means of a ſpunge; and the ſofteſt part of the 
fon to ſuppoſe it has been on many occaſions produc- tumour being diſcovered, an opening ought there to be 
tive of miſchief. = made into it with a lancet, large enough for admit- 118 
But although preſſure aught never to be attempted ting a finger of the operator's left band. This being Objectior 
in any period of the diffuſed aneuriſm, yet in ſome ſta- done, and the finger introduced into the cavity of the toMr La 
ges of the other ſpecies of the diſeaſe, it may be often tumour, it is now to be laid open from one extremity uh * 
bad recourſe to with advantage. to the other, by running a blunt - pointed biſtoury along 8 
In the early ſtages of encyſted aneuriſm, while the the finger from below upwards, and afterwards from 
blood can be yet preſſed entirely out of the ſac into above downwards, ſo as to lay the whole cavity fairly 
the artery, it often happens, by the uſe of a bandage open. E WE: 
of ſoft and ſomewhat elaſtic materials, properly fitted The cavity of the tumour being thus laid freely 
to the part, that much may be done in preventing the open, all the coagulated blood is naw to be taken out. 
ſwelling from receiving any degree of increaſez and For this purpoſe a number of inftruments, particu- 
on ſome occafions, by the continued ſupport thus gi- larly ſcoops, have been invented by different opera- 
ven to the weakened artery, complete cures have been tors: but no infirument anſwers this intention ſo ef- 
at laſt obtained. In all ſuch caſes, therefore, parti- feQually, and with ſo much eaſe to the patient, as the 
cularly in every inſtance of the varicoſe aneuriſm, fingers of the operator; who having in this manner 
much advantage may be expected from moderate pre- removed all the coagulated blood, together with a 
ſure. 1 . number of tough membranous filaments commonly 
But although preſſure to a certain degree bas fre · found here, the cavity of the tumour is now to beren- 
quently, in caſes of eneyſted aneuriſm, proved very dered quite dry, and free from the blood which, on 
uſeful, it ought never to be carried to any great the firit opening of the ſwelling, is diſcharged into it 
length; for tight bandages in all ſuch affections, by from the veins in the inferior part of the member: 
producing an immoderate degree of reaction in the and this being effectually accompliſhed, the tourniquet 
containing parts to which they are applied, inſtead of muſt be made perfectly ſlack and eafy, in order to 
anſwering the purpoſe for which they were intended, diſcover, not only the artery itſelf, but the opening in- 
have evidently the /contrary effect. Moderate com- to it, from whence the blood collected in the tumour 
preſſion, therefore, is more eligible than a great de- has been all along diſcharged, This being done, the 
gree of it; and indeed the greateſt length to which next point to be determined, is the manner of ſecu- 
preſſure in ſuch caſes ought to go, ſhould be to ſerve ring this opening into the artery, ſo as to prevent in 
as an eaſy ſupport to the parts affected, and no far- future any farther effuſion of blood. Various means 
as wa | have been propoſed for accompliſhing this ; but the 
Of per- The firſt ſtep in this operation ought to be to ob- effects of all of them may be comprehended under the 
forming tain a full command of the circulation in the inferior three following heads. : | 416 
the opera part of the member by means of the tourniquet applied I. The effects of ligature upon a large artery ba- Means 
gd. bay above, This being done, the patient ſhould be ſo ving on ſome occafions proved fatal to the inferior Peg 


of the ſwelling, 


placed, that the diſeaſed limb, on being ſtretehed on 
a table, is found to be of a proper height for the ſur- 
geon 5 who, as the operation is generally tedious, 


. ought to be ſeated. The limb being in this ſituation 


properly ſecured by an aſſiſtant, the operator is now 
with a ſcalpel to make an incifion through the {kin 
and cellular ſubſtance along the whole courſe of the 
tumour ; and as freedom in the remaining parts of the 
operation is here a matter of much importance, it is 
even of uſe to carry this external incifion half an inch 
or ſo both above and below the fartheſt extremities 


* 


This being done, the ordinary method is to proceed 


part of the member, it was long ago propoſed, that rhag. 


an hamo! 


ſo ſoon as the opening into the artery has been diſco- 
vered, inſtead of applying a ligature round it, which 
for certain is to obliterate its cavity entirely, a piece 
of agarie, vitriol, alum, or any other aſtringent ſub- 
ſtance, ſhould be applied to the orifice, in order, if 
poſſible, to produce r reunion of its ſides, an 
II. Upon the ſame principle with the preceding, M. Lan. 
viz. that of ſtill preſerving the circulation in the ar- 14 \ 
tery, it was ſeveral years ago propoſed by an eminent flucht 
ſurgeon of Newcaſtle, Mr Lambert, that the orifice the vont 
in the artery ſhould be ſecured by means of the twi- of hene 
ſed ſuture. A ſmall needle being puſhed through the 
| | e ges 


practice. 
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thod, 


Part III. 


edges of the wound, they are then directed to be drawn 


— together by a thread properly twiſted round the needle, 


az was formerly directed when treating of ſutures. _ 

Strong objections, however, occur to both of theſe 
methods. In the firſt place, no aſtringent application 
with which we are acquainted is poſſeſſed of ſuch 
powers as to deſerve much confidence; for although 
different articles of this kind have on various occaſions 
proved a means of putting a temporary ſtop to hæmor- 
rhagies, yet there are very few inſtances properly au- 
thenticated of their having produced any permanent 
advantage. In almoſt every inſtance in which they 
have been uſcd, the hzmorrhagy has recurred again 
and again, ſo as to prove very diſtreſſing, not only to 
the patient, but to the practitioner in attendance z fo 
that, from this want of ſucceſs, little or no attention is 
now paid to remedies of this kind in ordinary prac- 
tice. | 


niqus propoſal; and would in all probability, at leaſt 
in molt inſtances, prove an effectual top to all farther 
diſcharge: of blood: but as we have yet only one in- 
ſtance of its fuceeſs, little can yet be {aid about it. 
Two material objections, however, ſeem to occur to 
this practice. One is, that in the operation for the 


aneuriſm, in almoſt every inſtance, a very few only 


excepted, the artery lies at the back - part of the tu- 
mour; ſo that when all the collected blood is remo- 
ved, there is ſuch a depth of wound, that it muſt be 
always a very difficult matter, and on many occafions 
quite impracticable, to perform this nice operation 
upon the artery with that attention and exaQneſs 
which, in order to enſure ſnccels, it certainly requires. 
It has now and then happened, indeed, that in this 


operation the artery has been found to be on the an- 
terior part of the tumour ; and in ſuch a ſituation the 


wound in it would no doubt prove acceſſible enough. 
This, however, is a very rare occurrence, as in almoſt 
every inſtance of diffuſed aneuriſm, the artery lies at 
the very bottom of the tumour, by the blood being 


collected between it and the common teguments; and 


accordingly, in ſeveral inſtances of this (diſorder, in 
which, after the tumour was laid freely open, the ar- 
tery has been found to lie ſo deep, as would have ren- 
dered it quite impoſſible to perform this operation. 

But there is another very material objection which 
a priori evidently occurs to the practice recommended 
by Mr Lambert. By introducing a needle through 
the ſides of the orifice, and drawing theſe together by 
a ligature, the cavity of the artery muſt undoubtedly 
be at that point much diminiſhed. Indeed Mr Lam- 
bert, in his account of the caſe in which this opera- 
tion was performed, acknowledges that the diameter 
of the artery was thereby diminiſhed. Now the paſ- 
ſage of theiblood being thus contracted at one point, 


the impulſe upon that particular part muſt be very 


conſiderable: So that the very remedy employed for 
the cure of one ſpecies of aneuriſm, will in all proba- 
bility prove a very powerful agent in inducing ano- 
ther; for the blood being thus obſtructed in its uſual 
courſe, there will be no fall danger incurred of a di- 
latation being produced immediately above this pre- 
ternatural ſtricture. N | 
Vor. X. 


With regard to Mr Lambert's method of ſtitching 


(bjettions the orifice in the artery, it is certainly a very inge- 
to Mr Lam+ a 
bert's me- 
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III. Neither of the methods we have yet been con- 
ſidering being found eligible for ſecuring the orifice 
in the artery, we ſhall now proceed to deſcribe the 
ordinary manner of performing this operation; which 
conſiſts in obliterating the arterial cavity entirely by 
means of ligatures, 

The artery being laid bare in the manner directed, 
and all the coagulated blood being carefully removed 


from the cavity of the tumour, on the tourniquet be- Herforming 
the opera- 


tion fo 


ing now ſlackened ſo as to bring the orifice in the ar- 
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Method of 


tery into view, a ſmall probe is to be introduced at ancurifm. 


the opening, in order to raiſe the artery from the 
neighbouring parts, ſo as that the ſurgeon may be en- 
abled with certainty to paſs a ligature round it, with- 
out comprehending the contiguous nerves, which in 
general run very near to the large blood- veſſels of a 


limb. By this precaution the nerves may be always 


avoided ; and by doing ſo, a great deal of miſchief 
may be prevented, which otherwiſe in all probability 
might ſupervene. When the diſorder is ſituated ei- 


ther in the ham, or in the uſual part of blood-letting 


in the arm, bendiog the joints of the knee or of the 
elbow, as it relaxes the artery a little, renders this 
part of the operation more eafily effected than when 
the limbs are kept fully ſtretched out. 

The artery being thus gently ſeparated from the 
contiguous parts, a firm, broad, waxed ligature muſt 
be paſſed round it, about the eighth part of an inch 
or ſo above the orifice, and another muſt in the ſame 
manger be introduced at the ſame diſtance below it. 
Much harm, in all probability, has been done by 
paſſing the ligature ſo far diſtant from the orifice as 1s 
commonly practiſed; for the riſk of loſing the benefit 


of anaſtomiſing branches will be always increaſed in 


proportion to the extent of artery included between 
the ligatures. wes aa As 7 99 
The eaſieſt method of introducing the ligatures is 
by means of a blunt · curved needle. An ordinary 
ſharp needle is commonly made uſe of for this purpoſe; 
but it does not anſwer the intention ſo well as the one 
here recommended: by the ſharpneſs of its points it is 
apt to injure the contiguous parts; and when the com- 
mon crooked needle is uſed with a ſharp edge on its 


concave fide, there muſt even be ſome riſk of its 


wounding the under part of the artery, as in this ſitua- 
tion it cannot be introduced without making this part 
of the needle paſs quite in contact with the coats of 
the artery. The blunt needle is not liable to either 
of theſe objections; and belides is more eaſily introdu- 


ced than any of the ordinary ancuriſmal needles. 


The ligatures being both paſſed in the manner di- 


a SE” . 20 
reQed, the upper one is now to be tied with a firm- gf wing 


neſs ſufficient for compreſſing the ſides of the artery.: 


The directions formerly given for forming the knot 


upon bleeding · veſſels in other parts, will apply with 
equal propriety here: the ends of the ligature ought 
by all means to be twice paſſed through the firſt nooſe, 
and this ſhould again be farther ſecured by a fingle 
knot made above it. By many writers on this ſub- 
je, a ſmall bolſter of linen is ordered to be inſerted 
between the artery and the knot, in order to preveng 
the artery from being cut by it. This, however, 1s 


a very unneceſſary precaution ; for if the whole artery 
is not ſurrounded with the bolſter, it will be juſt as 
| 42 E | much 
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Practice. much expoſed to be cut by the ligature at any other 
part as where the knot is fixed: and, beſides, as we 


have already remarked, there is no occaſion whatever. 


for making the ligature ſo tight on arteries as to run 
any riſk of dividing them; a much leſs degree of preſ- 
ſure than is either commonly applied, or than conld 
have any influence in hurting them, being fully Tuffi- 
cient for compreſſing them in the moſt effectual man- 
ner. 


The upper ligature being thus finiſhed, before the 


knot is paſſed vpon the other below the orifice, the 


tourniquet ought to be untwilted, in order to ſee whe- 
ther any blood is now Ciſcharged by the wound in the 
artery or not. If blood flows in any conſiderable 
quantity, it affords a proſpect of ſucceſs, as it clearly 
ſhows, that the anaſtamoſing branches from the ſupe- 
rior part of the artery are conſiderable enough for 
carrying on at leaſt a tolerable degree of circulation 
in the under part of the member. At the ſame time, 
however, although blood ſhould not be diſcharged at 
this time by the orifice, we are by no means, from 
this circumſtance alone, to deſpair of ſucceſs; for it 
frequently happens, that the operation ſucceeds in a 


very effectual manner, although no blood whatever is 


diſcharged on the trial now recommended. 
But whether any blood ſhould be diſcharged by 
this trial or not, we are not to reſt ſatisfied with one 


ligature ; for unleſs the ligature below the orifice be 


alſo tied, there is always a rifk; on the return of eir- 
culation to the under part of the artery, of blood paſ- 
fing out at the orifice. This precaution, therefore, 
mould never be omitted; it is eafily done, and it ren» 
ders the patient quite ſecure againſt all farther eva- 
cuation of blood by the orifice. After the knots have 
been put upon the ligatures, theſe ſhould be cut of 
ſuch a length, that their ends may lie fully out-over 
the edges of the wound; fo that when neceſſary they 
may be more eaſily withdrawn, (447 
By way of greater ſecurity in-this operation, it has 
been adviſed to infert other two ligatures quite conti- 
gyous to the former, and to leave them untied ; fo 
that if any of the others miſgive, its place may be 
immediately ſupplied. e 
There is not, however, any neceſſity for this pre- 
caution: for if the firſt ligatures are properly applied, 
there can be no doubt of their anſwering the purpoſe ; 
and in caſe either one or both of them ſhould happen 
to fail, they can be very eaſily renewed. In the mean 
time, too, the patient is rendered ſafe againſt an 
ſudden loſs of blood, by the tourniquet being left looſe 
upon the upper part of the member; which it ought 
by all means to- be for ſeveral days after the operation, 
ſo that, in the event of blood burſting from the wound, 
it may be ſecured by means of it, much more readily 
than if it depended on the tying of a ligature. 
The ligatures being both finiſhed in the manner 
directed, the tourniquet is now to be made quite looſe; 
and if no blood is diſcharged at the orifice in the 
artery, we may then reſt ſatisfied that the operation is 
an fo far properly completed. FE” 
Of drefſing The wound is now to be lightly covered with ſoft 
the wound. lint, with a pledget of any emollient ointment over the 


whole; and a compreſs of linen being applied over the 


dreſſings, all the bandage in any degree requiſite, is, 


two or three turns of a roller above, and as many be- 


uneafineſs from the poſture in which it is laid. 


laudanum ſhould be given immediately on the patient nb fte 


as it rarely happens} that the brachial artery divides 
till it paſſes an inch or two below that place, the 
operation is made to obliterate the paſſage of almoſt 
arm, there cannot be the leaſt reaſon to expect any pul- 
ſation at the wriſt, till in a gradual manner the ana- 


ſlomoſing branches of the artery have become ſo much 
enlarged, as to tranſmit ſoch a quantity of blood 


the courſe of a few hours more, that all the inferior. 


warm, 


X © x | Part Ill. 
low the centre of the wound, making it preſs with no Pradiice. 
more tightneſs than is abſolutely neceſſary for retain. —— 
ng he applications we have juſt now mentioned. 

he patient being now put into bed, the member 
ſhould be laid in a relaxed poſture upon a pillow, and 
ought to be ſo placed as to create the leaſt poſſible 
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As the operation for the aneuriſm is always tedious, Treatment 


and produces much pain and irritation, a full doſe of®f tbe p.. 
a debts eee eee 1 the opta 
being got into bed. In order to diminiſh ſenſibility tion. 
during ſome of the more capital operations, different 1 
trials have been made of opiates given an hour or ſo © the 
before the operation. On ſome occaſions, this proved lzxtures, 
evidently very uſeful ; but in others it ſeemed to have 
the contrary effect; particularly in weak nervous 
conſtitutions, in which with any doſcs, however 
ſmall, they appeared to be rendered more irritable 
and more ſuſceptible of pain, than-if no opiate had 
been given. Immediately after this operation, hows- 
ever, an opiate ought to be exhibited,. to be repeated: 
occaſionally according to the degrees. of pain and reſt. 
leſſneſs. 6 en e eee 41} 
| In ſome few caſes of aneuriſm it has happened, that Of the ſt: 
the pulſe in the under part of the member has been of he ind 
diſcovered immediately after the operation. This, how- borne 
ever, is a very rare occurrence ; For as this diſorder tion has 
is ſeldom met with in any other part than at the joint been per- 
of the elbow as a conſequence of blood-letting, and formel. 


trunk of this artery is therefore moſt frequently 


wounded ; and when, accordingly, the ligature in this 


} what e. 
ſes 2 mort 
feation wi 


the whole blood that went to the under part of the bppen 


to the inferior part of the member as is ſufficient 
for acting as a ſtimulus to the larger branches of the 
artery. 8 . 
Immediately after the operation, the patient com- 
plains of an unuſual numbneſs or want of feeling in 
the whole member; and as it generally for a few 
hours becomes cold, it is therefere right to keep it 
properly covered with warm ſoft flannel; and in order 
to ſerve as a gentle ſtimulus to the parts below, mo- 
derate friftions appear to be of uſe. In the fpace of 
ten-or twelve hours from- the operation, although the 
numbneſs ſtill continues, the heat of the parts gene- 


rally begins to return; and it frequently happens, in 416 


Of the bar, 
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part of the member becomes even. preternaturally 


Immediately after this operation, the want of feel - 
ing in the parts is often very great; and in propor- 
tion as the circulation in the under part of the mem- 
ber becomes more conſiderable, the degree of feeling 
alſo augments. If we could ſuppoſe the nerves of 
the parts below to be always included in the ligature 
with the artery, that numbneſs which ſucceeds im- 
mediately-to the operation -might be eaſily accounted 
for; but it has been alſo known to happen when 
nothing but the artery was ſecured by the ligature. 5 


— 


part III. 


— tended to as to regimen, by giving him cordials and 
nouriſhing diet when low and reduced, and confining 


limb being ſtill kept in an eaſy relaxed poſture, to- 
wards the end of the fourth or fifth day, ſometimes 
much ſooner, a very weak feeble pulſe is diſcovered 
in the under part of the member, which becoming 
ſtronger in a gradual manner, the patient in the 
ſame proportion recovers the uſe and feeling of the 
arts. 2 WE | [id 
dating So ſoon as there is an appearance of matter having 
way the formed freely about the ſore, which will ſeldom hap- 
lgtures. pen before the fifth or ſixth day, an emollient poultice 
ſhould be applied over it for a few hours, in order to 
foften the dreſſings, which may be then removed. 
At this time, too, the ligatures might be taken away; 
but as their continuance for a day or two longer can 
do no harm, it is better to allow them to remain till 


off themſelves, or may be taken away with perfect 
ſafety. The dreſſings, which ſhould always be of the 


vol! » 


although the patient may for a conſiderable time com- 

plain of great-numbneſs and want of ſtrength in the 
whole courſe of the diſeaſed limb, yet in moſt inſtances 

a very free uſe of it is at Jaſt obtained. "ann 

It will be readily ſuppoſed, that the termination of 

this operation, as we have here deſcribed it, is the 

u; moſt. favourable that can poſſibly happen. In ſome 
i what ca- inſtances, the ſucceſs attending it is far from being fo 
{54 mon: complete : Inſtead of a return of circulation, and of 
nn” the feeling and uſe of the parts, they remain cold and 
inſenſible, and no marks of returning life are per- 


tiſication at laſt commences; and as nature is here 
deprived of one of her principal agents for the re- 
moval or ſeparation of gangrenous parts, viz. the 
efforts of the ſanguiferous ſyſtem, whenever the 
parts in ſuch eircumſtances begin to mortify, no- 
thing can prevent their progreſs to the ultimate ſtage 
of that malady. | | 
Whenever mortification enſues, therefore, as a con- 
ſequence of this operation, if the patient ſurvives 
the immediate effects of it till a ſeparation occurs 
between the healthy and diſeaſed parts, amputation 
of the member will then be the only reſource. 


Sect. VIII. Of Fraftures and Diſlocations. 


1:5 The beſt and moſt uſcful bandage for a ſimple frac- 
0f the bar. ture of the leg or thigh, is what is commonly known 
Ge molt by the name of the eighteen-tailed bandage; or rather 
{19 one made on the ſame principle, but with a little dif- 
erence in the diſpoſition of the pieees. The common 
method is to make it fo, that the parts which are to 
ſurround the limb make a right angle with that which 
runs lengthwiſe under it; inſtead of which, if they 
are tacked an ſo as to mike an acute angle, they will 
fold over each other in an oblique direction, and there- 
by fit more neatly and more ſecurely, as the. parts 
will thereby have more connection with, and more de- 
pendence on, each other. - | 


ICures, 


The parts of the general apparatus for a imple 
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prgice. La the mean time the patient being properly at- 


him to a low diet if his conſtitution is plethoric, the 


the ſecond or third dreſſing, ' when they either drop 


ſofteſt materials, being renewed every ſecond or third 
day according to the quantity of matter produced, 
the ſore is in general found eto heal very eaſily; and 


ceived, From a mere want of blood, therefore, mor- 


8419 
fracture, which come next in order, are the ſplints. Practice. 
Theſe: are generally made of paſteboard, wood, or 477 
ſome reſiſting kind of ſtuff, and are ordered to be ap- Of the 
plied lengthwiſe on the broken limb ; in ſome caſes ſplints. 
three, in others four, for the more ſteady and quiet 
detention of the fracture. That ſplints properly made 
and judiciouſly applied are very ſerviceable, is beyond 
all doubt; but their utility depends much on their 
ſize, and the manner in which they are applied. In 
general practice, they are made of ſuch length as not 
to reach either upward or downward, ſo far as the 
roller extends ; nor to comprehend either the upper or 
the lower joint of the broken bone, and to exceed the 
fracture either way not many inches: They do not, 
for example, in the broken leg, comprebend either 
the joint of the knee or the joint of the ankle, and act 
only on the fracture. | 

In this manner of application, and of this ſize, they 
are in dat neither more nor leſs than compreſſes, and 
compreſſes made of very bad materials. All the good 
that ever is, or that can be, done by them, when of 
ſuch length, and fo applied, might certainly be done 
in a better manner by a more proper kind of compreſs; 
and every diſadvantage which a hard reſiſting com- 
preſs, injudiciouſly applied, is capable of producing, 
is probable to reſult from them thus uſed. - 

The true and proper uſe of ſplints is to preſerve 
ſteadineſs in the whole limb, without compreſſing the 
ſracture at all. By the former, they become very aſ- 
ſiſtant to the curative intention; by the latter, they 
are very capable of caufing pain and other inconve- 
niences ; at the ſame time that they cannot, in the 


nature of things, contribute to the ſteadineſs of the 


limb. | 
In order to be of any real uſe at all, ſplints ſhould, 
in the caſe of a broken leg, reach above the knee and 
below the ankle; ſhould be only two in number; and 
ſhould be ſo guarded with tow, rag, or cotton, that 
they ſhould preſs only on the joints, and not at all on 
the fracture. By this they become really ſerviceable ;_ 
but a ſhort ſplint, which extends only a little above 
and a little below the fracture, and does not take in 
the two joints, is an abſurdity. By preſſing on both 
joints, they keep not only them but the foot ſteady ; 
by preſſing on the fracture only, they cannot retain it 
in its place, if the foot be in the ſmalleſt degree diſ- 
placed; but they may, and frequently do, occaſion 
miſchief, by rudely preſſing the parts covering the 


fracture againſt the edges and inequalities of it. 


In the caſe of a fractured os femoris, if the limb be 
laid in an extended poſture, one ſplint ſhould certainly 
reach from the hip to the outer ankle, and another 
(ſomewhat ſhorter) ſhould extend from the groin to 
the inner ankle. In the caſe of a broken tibia and. 
fibula, there never can be occaſion for more than two 
ſplints ; one of which ſhould extend from above the 
knee to below the ankle on one fide, and the other 
ſplint ſhould do the ſame on the other fide. 40 
The molt eſſential article in the treatment of a frac- Of the poſi- 
ture is the poſition of the limb. Upon the judicious tion of the 
or ipjudicious execution of this, depends the eaſe of limbs. 
the patient during his confinement, and the free uſe 
and natural appearance of his limb afterward. 
„ Tf I meant to deſcribe (ſays Mr Pott), or if 1 
approved (pardon the phraſe), the common method of 
42 E 2 placing 
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8420 
Praftice. placing the broken leg and thigh in a ſtraight manner, 
this would be the place to mention the many very in- 

genious contrivances and pieces of machinery which 
praQttioners, both ancient and modern, have invented 
for the purpoſe of keeping the whole limb ſtraight and 
ſteady ; that is, of keeping all the muſcles ſurround- 
iog the fractured bone conſtantly upon the ftretch, 
and at the ſame time of preventing any inequality in 
the union of it, and any ſhortening of the limb in con- 

| ſequence of ſuch inequality. But as it is my intention 
to inculcate another, and as it appears to me a better 
diſpoſition of the limb, in which ſuch boxes, cradles, 
and pieces of machinery are not wanted, nor can be 
uſed, it is needleſs for me to ſay any thing about 
them. 

According to this plan, the fractured leg and 
thigh ſhould be depoſited on the pillow in the very 
poſture in which the extenſion was made and the frac- 
ture-ſet ; that is, with the knee bent. . 

« In the caſe of the fractured os humeri, the only 
— Poſition in which it can, with any tolerable convenience 
to the patient, be placed, is with the elbow bent; 
that very poſition which neceſſarily relaxes and removes 
all the reſiſtance of the ſurrounding muſcles. Daily 
experiences evinces the utility of this, by our very 
feldom meeting with lameneſs or deformity after it, 
notwithſtanding the prevailing apprehenſion of exube- 
rant callus. "TELE | | 
« 'The deformity frequently conſequent to the frac- 
ture of the bones of the cubit, particularly that of the 
radius only, will generally, if not always, be found to 
be in proportion as the muſcles concerned in the pro- 
nation and ſupination of the hand happen to be put 
more or leſs into a ſtate of action or tenſion by the 
poſition of the limb. 
In the thigh the cafe is ſtill more obvious, as the 
muſcles are more numerous and ſtronger. The ſtraight 
poſture puts the majority of them into action: by 
which action, that part of the broken bone which io 
next to the Knee is pulled upward, and by paſſing 
more or leſs underneath that part which 1s next to the 
hip, makes an inequality or riſing in the broken part, 
and produces a ſhortneſs of the limb. 

In the fracture of both bones of the leg, the caſe is 
ſtill the ſame: a ſtraight poſition puts the muſcles up- 
on endeavouring to act; a moderate flexion of the 
knee relaxes them, and takes off ſuch propenſity. 

of od... The diſpoſition, therefore, of the broken cubit 
tured cubit, ought to be that which, by putting the hand into a 
middle Rate between pronation and: ſupination, and by 
bending the fingers moderately, keeps the radius ſu- 
perior to the ulna; or, in other words, the palm of 
the hand ſhould be applied to the breaſt, the thumb 
mould be ſuperior, the little finger inferior; and the 
hand ſhould be kept in this poſture conſtantly by 
means of two ſplints, which ſhould reach from the 
joint of the elbow on each fide, and ſhould be extended 
below the fingers: or the ſame purpoſe may be ſtill 
better anſwered by a fimple neat contrivance of the 
very ingenious Mr Gooch of Norfolk ; of which he 
has given a dravght, and which is preferable to a com- 
mon ſplint, by its admitting the fingers to be more 
eaſily bent. | 
The poſition of the fractured os femoris ſhould be 
on its outſide, reſtiog- on the great trochanter ; the pa- 
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flexion and extenſion, or half-bent; the leg and foot, 


much fooner able to walk, whoſe leg has been kept in 


the caſe will admit; and thereby to produce as perfect 


Part Ill. 
tient's whole body ſhould be inclined to the ſame ſide; Pratice 
the knee ſhould be in a middle ſtate, between perfect 


lying on their outſide alſo, ſhould be well ſupported 
by ſmooth pillows, and ſhould be rather higher in 
their level than the thigh: one very broad ſplint of 
deal, hollowed out, and well covered with wool, rag, 
or tow, ſhould be placed under the thigh, from above 
the trochanter quite below the knee; and another 
ſomewhat ſhorter ſhould extend from the groin below 
the knee on the inſide, or rather in this poſture on the 
upper fide. The bandage ſhould be of the eighteen- 
tail kind; and when the bone has been ſet, and the 
thigh well placed on the pillow, it ſhould not, with- 
out neceſſity (which neceſſity in this method will ſel- 
dom occur) be ever moved from it again until the frac- 
ture is united : and this union will always be accom- 
pliſhed in more or leſs time, in proportion as the limb 
ſhall have been more or leſs diſturbed. 4 
«© In the fracture of the fibula only, the poſition is of ihr 
not of much conſequence ; becauſe, by the tibia re- fradured 
maining entire, the figure of the leg is preſerved, and fibul. 
extenſion quite unneceſſary : but ſtill even here the 
laying the leg on its ſide, inſtead of on the calf, is 
attended with one very good conſequence, viz. that 
the confinement of the knee, in a moderately bent po- 
fition, does not render it fo incapable of flexion and 
uſe afterward, as the ſtraight or extended poſition of 
it does; and conſequently that the patient will be 
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the former poſture, than he whoſe leg has been confi- 
ned in the latter. | | 755 ; 
& In the fracture of both tibia and fibula, the knee OY le 
mould be moderately bent; the thigh, body, and leg, tured tibia 
in the ſame poſition as in the broken thigh. © If com. and fill. 
mon ſplints be uſed, one ſhould be placed underneath 
the leg, extending from above the knee to below the 
ankle, the foot being properly ſupported by pillows, 
bolſters, &c. and another ſplint of the ſame length 
ſhould be placed on the upper fide, comprehending 
both joints in the ſame manner; which diſpoſition of 
ſplints ought always to be obſerved, as to their length, if 
the leg be laid extended in the common way; only chan- 
ging the nominal poſition of them, as the poſture of 
the leg is changed, and calling what is inferior in one 
caſe exterior in the other, and what is ſuperior in one 
in the other interior.“ 331 
Reduction of, or ſetting a compound fracture, 1s-Redudtion 
the ſame as in the ſimple; that is, the intention „ 
both is the ſame, viz. by means of a proper degree of un 
extenſion, to obtain as apt a poſition of the ends of the 
fraQure, with regard to each other, as the nature of 


and as ſpeedy union as poſlible. 4 

The dreſſing neceffary in a compound fracture is of preliag 

two kinds, viz. that for the wound, and that for the neccllay 

limb. By the former, we mean to maintain a proper comps 

ing for the eaſy and free diſchar f gleet, frau“ 
opening for aſy ge of gleet, 
ſloughs, matter, extraneous bodies, or fragments of 
bone; and this in ſuch manner, and by ſvch means, 
as ſhall give the leaſt poſſible pain or fatigue, ſhall 
neither irritate by its qualities, nor oppreſs by its 
quantity ; nor by any means contribute to the deten- 
tion or lodgment of what ought to be diſcharged. . By 
the latter, our aim ſhould be the prevention or 8 
Ya 
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practice. val of inflammation, in order, if the habit be good, 
— and all other cireumſtances fortunate, that the wound 
may be healed by what the ſurgeons call the fr in- 
tention; that is, without ſuppuration or abſceſs; or, 
that not being practicable, that gangrene and mortifi- 
cation, or even very large ſuppuration, may be pre- 
vented, and ſuch a moderate and kindly degree of it 
eſtabliſned as may beſt ſerve the purpoſe of a cure. 
The firſt, therefore, or the dreſſing for the wound, 
can conſiſt of nothing better, or indeed ſo good, as 


ſoft dry lint, laid on ſo lightly as juſt to abſorb the 


ſanies, but neither to diſtend the wound, nor be the 
ſmalleſt impediment or obſtruction to the diſcharge of 
matter. This lint ſhould be kept clear of the edges, 
and the whole of it ſhould be covered with a pledgit 
ſpread with a ſoft eaſy digeſtive. The times of dreſ- 
ſing muſt be determined by the nature of the caſe; if 
the diſcharge be ſmall or. moderate, once in 24 hours 
will be ſoffcient 3 but if it be large, more frequent 
dreſſing will be neceſſary, as well to prevent offence as 


to remedy the inconveniences arifing from a great diſ- 


charge of an irritating ſharp ſanies. 
di recon The method of treating the limb, with a view to 
ing violent the prevention of ſuch accidents and ſymptoms as pain, 


| pan, in- inflammation, and laceration of parts are likely to pro- 


flamma- 


N Boo duce, is different with different practitioners; ſome 
7 - 


ufing from the very firſt relaxing greaſy applications, 
others applying medicines of a very different nature. 
Both theſe may be right conditionally, that is, ac- 
cording to different circumſtances in the caſe; but 
23s they cannot be equally ſo in the ſame circumſtances, 
0fapplying Many practitioners are accuſtomed. to envelope com- 
relaxing ca-pound fractures in a ſoft warm relaxiog cataplaſm from 
— the very firſt, whether the limb be in a tenſe ſwollen 
' ftate or not. This ſeems to be injudicious. When 
from neglect, from length of time paſſed without aſ- 
fiance, from miſconduct or drunkenneſs in the ꝓa · 
tient, from aukwardneſs and unhandineſs in the afliſt- 
ants, or from any other cauſe, a tenfton has taken 
poſſeſſion of the limb, and it is become tumid, ſwol- 
len, and painful, a warm cataplaſm is certainly the 
beſt and moſt proper application that can be made; 
and that for very obvious reaſons : the ſtate of the parts 
under theſe circumſtances is ſuch, that immediate union 
is impaſſible, and nothing but à free and plentiful 
ſuppuration can diſſipate or remove impending miſ- 
chief: every thing, therefore, which can tend toward 


relaxing the tenſe, ſwollen, and irritable ſtate of the 


parts concerned, muſt neceſſarily be right; the one 
thing aimed at (plentiful fuppuration) cannot be ac- 
compliſhed without it. But when the parts are not 
in this tate, the intention ſeems to be very different. 


To relax ſwollen parts, and to appeaſe pain and irri- - 


tation by ſuch relaxation, is one thing; to prevent in- 
flammatory defluxion and tumefaQion is certainly ano- 


ther; and they ought to be aimed at by very differ- 


ent means. In the former, a large ſuppuration is a 


neceſſary circumſtance of relief, and the great means 


of cure; in the latter it is not, and a very moderate 
degree of it is all that is required. Tbe warm cata- 
plaſm, therefore, although it be the beſt application 
that can be made uſe of in the one caſe, is certainly 
not ſo proper in the other, as applications of a more 
diſcutient kind, ſuch as mixtures of ſpirit. vini, vine- 
gar and water, with crude ſal ammoniac, ſpirit, Min- 
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dereri, acet. litharg. and medicines of this claſs, in Practice. 
whatever form the ſurgeon may chooſe. 
good habits, in fortunately · eircumſtaneed caſes, am. 
with the aſſiſtaace of what ſhauld never be neglected, 
I mean pblebotomy and the general antiphlogiſtic re- 
gimen, inflammation may ſometimes be kept off, and 
a cure accompliſhed, without large collections or diſ- 
charges of matter, or that conſiderable degree of ſup- 
puration which, though neceſſary in ſome caſes, and 
almoſt unavoidable in others, are, and muſt be, rather 
promoted and encouraged, than retarded or prevented, 
by warm relaxing applications of the poultice-kind. 37 
Compound fractures in general require to be dreſſed Bandage 
every day; and the wounded parts not admitting the and ſplints. 
ſmalleſt degree of motion without great pain, perfect for com- 
quietude becomes as neceſſary as frequent dreſſing. nora oP 
The common bandage, therefore (the roller), has af. 8 
ways in this caſe been laid aſide, and what is called 
the erghteen-tailed bandage ſubſtituted, very judiciouſly, 
in its place. SEL 

Splints, that is, ſuch ſhort ones as are moſt com- 
monly made uſe of in ſimple fractures, are by all for- 
bid in the compound; and that for the ſame reaſon. 
which ought to have prevented them from having ever 
been uſed in the former, viz, becauſe the probable 
good to he derived from them can be but little, and 
the probable miſchief is obvious and conſiderable. 
But although ſhort ſplints are, for many reaſons, 
palpably improper in both caſes, yet thoſe whichreach 
from joint to joint comprehend them both ; and, ap- 
plied on each fide of the leg only, are very uſeful both 
in the ſimple and in the compound fracture, as they 
may, thus applied, be made to keep the limb more 
conſtantly ſteady and quiet than it can be kept with- 
out them. 5 1 
With regard to luxations, many engines have been Of luxa- 
invented in order to make as ftrong an extenſion as tions. 
poſſible; but by attendiog to the principles laid down 
no 238, it will be found that theſe extraordinary de- 
grees of force can never be neceſſary. To give very» - 
particular directions concerning the reduction of luxa- 
tions in all caſes, would not only be very tedious, but 
in a great meaſure unneceſſary ; as, by comparing the 
joint ſuppoſed to be Juxated with the found one, every 
intelligent operator muſt know whether it is ſo or not; 
and, it being remembered always to keep the muſcles. 
of the part in as relaxed a ſtate as poſſible, the buſineſs 
of the ſurgeon is, 1. To reſtore the luxated bone to 
its place, firſt by extenſion, and then by reduction 
with his hands. 2. To preſerve and retain what is fo 
replaced, in their natural poſition. And laſtly, 3. To 
prevent and cure the ſeveral ſymptoms which uſually 
attend. The reduQion 1s uſed to be commodiouſſy 
performed by placing the patient on a ſtool, table, 
ground, as the ſurgeon ſhall think moſt 


ſuitable to. the caſe. It is however to be obſerved 


here, that thoſe luxations are molt readily reduced on 


a ſtool, which happen in the jaw, clavicle, arm, or. 


hand; on a table, ſuch as happen in the vertebrz or 


thighs; on a bed, ſuch as happen in the legs or feet; 
and laſtly, thoſe diflocations are moſt commodiouſly. 
reduced on the floor which happen on the ſhoulder or 
vertebra of the neck. 


The extenſion is to be made much after the ſame Of 42 


making 


manner as in fractures; viz. the outer or lower part the extern 
manner A 1 : ack 
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of the diſlocated limb is to be extended by an aſſiſtant, 


till the head of the diſordered bone be found to cor- 


reſpond exactly with the ſinus from whence it was 
luxated. This may be done by the hands: but, if 
they are not ſo convenient, the extenſion ſeldom fails 
of being ſo well made by a napkin, as to render the 


machinery delineated in ſuch au ample manner by 
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Oribaſius, Parey, Andreas a Cruce, Scultetus, and 
others, generally unneceffary ; ſince they can effect 
ſcarce any thing more, unleſs it be to terrify and dif- 
courage the patient in the extenſion, by their formid- 
able ſhow. 


To replace the luxated bone again in its natural 


ſeat, the ſurgeon muſt regulatt the aſſiſtant's extenſion, 


by ordering it to be ſtrong enough, and in a right di- 


rection; in the mean time he is to compreſs the arti- 


culation gently with his hands and fingers, till be find 
the elapſed bone recover its right place, 

An accurate reduction of a loxation is known to 
have been effected by the ſame ſigns which attend the 
reduction of fractures. It is a good fign, 1. If the 
bone be heard to ſnap or crack in its reduction. 
2. When the diſordered limb is found to be of the 
ſame length with the ſound one. 3. When the pains 
grow leſs. Or laſtly, 4. When the limb can perform 
its uſual motion. It 

In.thoſe caſes where the luxation is accompanied 
with a fracture, the reduction muſt be put off till that 
is firſt ſet and joined; for the extesſion cannot be 


ſafely attempted till the fracture be well joined by a 


firm callus. 


After the bones have been puſhed into their places 


from whence they were forced out, the next bufineſs 
is carefully to retain them there. But bones that are 
entire are much eaſier retained than thoſe that have 
been broken for the latter cannot be contained in 
their right poſture without ſtrict bandage and reſt; 
whereas there is in the firſt caſe ſeldom much occaſion 
for bandage, or any great reſt ; for thus, in freſh diſ- 
locations of the jaw, bones of the fingers, hands, cu- 
bitus, and humerus, the bone may be immediately re- 
duced without further bandage or reſt; becauſe they 
are generally held firm enough by their proper liga- 
ments and muſcles, It ſeems rather more neceſſary 
to bead, extend, and gently move the limb ſometimes, 
than to endanger its becoming ſtiff and immoveable by 
a long inaQivity. But when the luxation happens in 
the lower extremities, it ſeems better to let the pa- 
tient ret a few days in his bed, moving the limb 
gently as ſoon as he finds it capable, and afterwards 
he may riſe and walk cautiouſly with it. | 
On the other hand, when the ligaments have been 
much ſtretched by a violent and long- continued diſten- 
tion, or have been rendered infirm by any other means, 
it ſeems altogether neceſſary to make uſe of ſome pro- 
per bandage, and to recommend reſt to the patient, 
till the ligaments have regained their former ſtrength. 
But here it muſt be alſo carefully obſerved, to let the 
diſordered articulation ſometimes have a little gentle 
motion, by an eaſy flexion and extention of the limb, 
to prevent any ſtiſſueſs or other bad conſequence from 
duch a continued reſt. In the mean time, it may not 
be improper to moiften the bandages and bathe the 
part with ſp. vin. aq. hungar. or ſome other warm 


and ſtrengthening ſpirit, by which means the liga- 


ö 


ments are uſed to become very firm and ſtrong. The 


bandages themſelves ſhould be neither too tight nor 


too looſe. As for the application of plaſters, which 


has been ſuch a prevailing cuſtom in theſe caſes, it 


ſcems rather to be prejudicial than otherwiſe. 


StcT. IX. Of the Reduction Herniæ. | 


Tux cure of a rupture is either perfeR (called alſo 
radical), or imperfect, which is called palliative. 
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This diſtinction, which is juſt and true, and founded 


both on reaſon and experience, has frequently been 


miſunderſtood by the generality of mankind, and has 


therefore been the cauſe: of much unde ſerved cenſure 
on the practitioners of ſurgerrrr. 

The truth is, that though the events are extremely 
different, yet the chirurgical means which are made 
uſe of in either caſe are exactly the ſame, viz. reduce - 
tion of the protruded parts, and retention of them, 


when ſo reduced, by proper bandage. Theſe ſome- 
times, and in ſome circumſtances, produce a perfect 


cure ; at other times, and under other circumſtances, 


prove only a palliative one: and this uncertainty of 
event being dependent on cauſes which a ſurgeon can 


neither foreſee nor direct with any tolerable degree of 


certainty, ſhould warn him againſt being too forward 


in making a promiſe. e i og 
The different treatment which ruptures may require 
being dependent on different circumſtances attending 
the diſeaſe, we ſhall divide them into four claſſes ; un- 
der which may be comprehended, not only all the 
kinds of hernias, but every particularity alſo with 


which they may. happen to be diſtingviſhed. 
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1. Under the firſt, we reckon thoſe which are ca- Different 
pable of caſy and immediate reduction, and are not at · claſſes of 


tended by any troubleſome or bad ſymptoms. 2. Un- 
der the ſecond, thoſe which have been ſo long down, 
that-the contained parts are either ſo altered in form, 
or have contracted ſuch adheſions and connections, as 


to tbe abſolutely incapable of being reduced at all. 


3. Under the third, we comprehend thoſe in which 
ſuch ſtricture has been made on the protruded parts, 
as to bring on pain, and produce ſuch an obſtruction 
in the inteitinal canal, as to render immediate reduc- 
tion neceſſary, but at the ſame time difficult. 4. And 
under the fourth, we ſhall- place thoſe in which the 
return of the parts by the mere hand is abſolutely im- 
practicable, and in which the patient's life can be ſa- 
ved only by a chirurgical operation. 


them. 
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I. The firſt is very frequently met with in infants, and Of the ro- 
ſometimes in adults, and is too often neglected in both. tures of f. 


In the former, as the deſcent ſeldom happens but 
when the infant ſtrains to cry, and the gut is either 


ants. 


eaſily put vp or returns as ſoon as the child becomes 


quiet, it often is either totally unattended to, or an 
attempt made to reſtrain it only by a bandage made of 
cloth or dimity ; and which, being ineffectual for ſuch 


purpoſe, lays the foundation of future trouble and miſ- 
chief, Sg | 


This is in great meaſure owing to a common opi- Af 
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nion, that a young infant cannot wear a ſteel truſs ; a may >» 
generally prevailing error, and which ought to be car- wok” 


rected. There is no age at which ſuch truſs may not 
be worn, or ought not to be applied : it is, when well 
made, and properly put on, not only perfectly ſafe 
and eaſy, but the only kind of- bandage that can be 

\ depended 


ups 


truſs 
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depended upon; and as a radical cure depends greatly 


on the thinneſs of the. hernial ſac, and its being ca- 


pable of being ſo compreſſed as poſſibly to unite, and 


thereby entirely cloſe the paſſage from the belly, it 


muſt therefore appear, that the fewer times the parts 
have made a deſcent, and the ſmaller and finer the 
elongation of the peritoneum is, the greater the pro- 
bability of ſuch cnre mult be. T's, : 

The ſame method of acting muſt, for the ſame rea- 
ſons, be good in every age in which a radical cure 
may reaſonably be expected; that is, the prolapſed 
parts cannot be too ſoon returned, nor too carefully 


prevented from falling down again; every new deſcent 


rendering a cure both more diſtant and more uncer- 
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As ſoon as the parts are returned, the truſs ſhould 
be immediately put on, and worn without remiſſion; 


care being taken, eſpecially if the patient be an in- 


fant, to keep the parts on which it preſſes conſtantly 
waſhed, to prevent galling. 
It can hardly be neceſſary to ſay, that the ſurgeon 


ſhould be careful to ſee that the truſs fits, as his ſuc- 


ceſs and reputation depend on ſuch care. A truſs 
which does not preſs enough is worſe than none at all, 


as it occaſions loſs of time, and deceives the patient or 
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his friends; and one which preſſes. too much, or on 
an improper part, gives pain and trouble, by produ- 
cing an inflammation and ſwelling of the ſpermatic 
cord, and ſometimes of the telticle. | 

In adults, whoſe ruptures are of long ſtanding, and 
accuſtomed to frequent deſcent, the hernial ſac is ge- 
nerally firm and thick,. and the aperture in the tendon 


of the abdqminal muſcle large. The freedom and eaſe 


with which the parts return into the belly, when the 


patient is in a ſupine poſture, and the little pain which 
attends a rupture of this kind, often render the per- 


— 


- ſons: who labeur under it careleſs 1 but all ſuch ſhould 


be informed, that they are in conſtant, danger of.ſuch 
alteration in their complaint, as may put them into 
great hazard, and perhaps deſtroy them. The pal- 
ſage from the belly being open, the quantity of in- 
teitine in the hernial ſac is always liable to be increa- 
ſed, and, when down, to be baund by a ſtricture. 
An inflammation of that portion of the gut which is 


down, or ſuch obſtruction in it as may diltend and en- 


large it, may at all times produce ſuch complaints as 
may put the life of the patient into imminent danger; 
and therefore, notwithſtanding this kind of hernia may 
have been borne for a great Tength of time, without 


having proved either troubleſome or hazardous, yet as 


it 18 always poſſible to become ſo, and that very. ſud- 
denly, it can never be prudent or ſafe to neglect it. 
Even though the rupture ſhould be of the omental 
kind (which, confidered abſtractedly, is not ſubject 
to that degree or kind of danger to which the inteſti- 
nal is liable), yet it may be ſecondarily, or by acci- 
dent, the cauſe of all the ſame miſchief ; for while. it 


keeps the mouth of the hernial ſac open, it renders 


the deſcent of a piece of inteſtine always poſlible, and 
conſequently always likely to produce the miſchief 
which may proceed from thence, 


They who labour under a hernia thus circumſtan- | 


ced, that is, whoſe ruptures have been generally down 
while they have been in an ere& poſture, and which 
have either gone up of themſelves or have been cafily 


produce any. 
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put up in a ſupine one, ſhould be particularly careful 
to have their truſs well made and properly fitted; for 
the mouth of the ſac, and the opening in the tendon, 
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being both large and lax, and the parts having been 


uſed to deſcend through them, if the pad of the truſs 


be not placed right, and there be not a due degree of 


elaſticity in the ſpring, a piece of inteſtine will in ſome 
poſture ſlip down behind it, and render the truſs pro- 


ductive of that very kind of miſchief which it ought 


to prevent, | g 
II. Io the ſecond claſs we ranked thoſe caſes in which 


the parts conſtituting the hernia are found irreducible, 


but not in a ſtate of inflammation, nor producing any 
troubleſome or dangerous kind of ſymptoms. 


This incapacity of reduction may be owing, to ſeve- 
ral cauſes, but moſt frequently. ariſes either from the 


largeneſs of the quantity of the contents,. from an-al- 
teration made in their. form and texture, or from con- 


nections and adhefions which they have contracted 


with each other, or with their containing bag. 
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_  Ruptures are ſometimes rendered difficult to be re- 


duced, by that portion of the inteſtinal canal which is 


called the cecum, or the beginning of the colon, being 
contained in the hernial ſac. When a hernia of this 


kind (viz. one containing a part of the inteſtinal tube}. 


has been long negleed,. and ſuffered to remain in the 


ſcrotum without any bandage at all to ſupport its 


down, and kept in a ſtate of diſtention, neceſſarily be- 
comes thick, hard, and tough: by this means the 


weight, the hernial ſac being conſtantly dragged 


diameter of its neck is leſſened, and. the return of the 


inteſtine back. from the ſcrotum into the. belly ren- 
dered more and more difficult, as the parts through 
which it is to paſs become harder and Jeſs capable of 


yielding. This will indeed, in time, prove an ob- 


ſtruction ſufficient to hinder any part of the inteſtine, 


or even of the omentum, from being returned; but 
the more the difficulty is, which procecds from the 


mere figure and ſize of the portion of gut, the greater 
will be the obſtruction when added to that ariſing 
from the juſt - mentioned cauſe. 


An alteration produced by time, and conſtant, tho? 


gentle preſſure, in the form and conſiſtence or texture 


of the omentum, is alſo no infrequent cauſe why ne- 


glected omental uptures become irreducible. | 
The cellular membrane, in all parts of the body, 


however looſe and light its natural texture may be, is 


capable of becoming hard, firm, and compact, by 
conſtant preſſure. Of this there are ſa many and ſo 
well known inſtances, that it is quite unneceſſary to 


The omentum, from its texture, is liable. to the 
ſame conſequence. When a portion of it has been ſuf- 
fered to remain for a great length of time in the fcro- 
tum, without having ever been returned into the belly, 
it often happens, that although that part of it which 
is in the lower part of the hernial ſac preſerves its na- 
tural ſoft, adipoſe, expanſile ſtate, yet all that part 
which paſſes through what is called the neck of the /ac, 
is, by conſtant preſſure, formed into a bard, firm, in- 
compreſſible, carneous kind of body, incapable of be- 
ing expanded, and taking the form of the paſſage in 
which it is confined, exactly filling that paſſage, and 
rendering it impoſſible to puſh vp the looſe part which 
fills the ſcrotume 
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Practice. The ſame reaſon for incapacity of reduction is alſo 


each other, or with the bag containing them. 


451 
Directions 
to people 
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irreducible 
ruptures. 


ſometimes met with in ruptures of the inteſtinal kind, 
from an alteration produced on that part of the me- 
ſentery which has been ſuffered to lie quiet for a great 
length of time in the neck of an old hernial ſac. 

The other impediment to the return of old ruptures, 
is connection and adheſion of the parts, either with 
This 
is common to both the inteſtinal and omental hernia, 
and is produced by ſlight inflammations of the parts, 


which have been permitted to lie long in contact with 


each other, or perhaps, in many caſes, from the mere 
contact only. Theſe adheſions are more or leſs firm 
in different caſes; but even the ſlighteſt will almoſt 


always be found an invincible objection to the reduc- 
tion of the adherent parts by the hand only. 


Many, or perhaps moſt, of theſe irreducible rup- 
tures, become ſo by mere time and negleQ, and might 


at firſt have been returned; but when they are got 
into this ſtate, they are capable of no relief from ſur- 
gery but the application of a ſuſpenſory bag, to take 


off or leſſen the inconvenience ariſing from the weight 
of the ſcrotum. | 3 

People in this ſituation ſhould be particularly care- 
ful not to make any attempts beyond their ſtrength, 
nor aim at feats of agility ; they ſhould take care to 
ſuſpend the loaded ſcrotum, and to keep it out of the 
way of all harm from preſſure, bruiſe, Ke. When 
the tumour is very large, a ſoft quilted bolſter ſhould 
be worn at the bottom of the ſupenſory to pre- 
vent excoriation, and the ſcrotum ſhould be frequently 
waſhed for the ſame reaſon ; a loſs of ſkin in this part, 


and in ſuch circumſtances, being ſometimes of the ut- 
They ought alſo to be particularly 
attentive to the office of the inteſtinal canal, to ſee 
that they do not, by any irregularity of diet, diſorder 


moſt importance. 


it, and keep themſelves from being coſtive, for reaſons 


too obvious to need relating. By theſe means, and 
with theſe cautions, many people have paſſed their 


lives for many years free from diſeaſe or complaint, 
with very large irreducible ruptures. | 


On the other hand, it is fit that mankind ſhould be 
-appriſed, hat the quirt inoffenfive ſtate of this kind 
-of hernia is by no means to be depended upon ; many 
things may happen to it, by which it may be fo al- 


tered, as to become hazardous and even fatal: an in- 


Aammation of that part of the gut which is down, 


any obſtruct ion to the paſſage of the aliment or fæces 
through it, a ſtricture made by the abdominal tendon, 
either on what has been long down or on a new por- 


tion which may at any time be added to it, are always 


capable of ſo altering the ſtate of the caſe, as to put 
rhe life of che patient into danger. N 
Indeed the hazard ariſing from a ſtricture made on 
a piece of inteſt ine contained in the fac of an old irre- 
ducible hernia, is, in one reſped, greater than that 
attenJing one that has been found at times reducible; 
fince, from the nature of the caſe, it will hardly ad- 
mit of any attempt toward relief but the operation 


and that, in theſe circumſtances, muſt neceſſarily be 


accompanied with additional difficulty. 

Among the ruptures which have been thought not 
reducible, and treated as ſuch, there have' been ſome 
which, upon more judicious and more patient attempts, 
have been found capable of reduction. | 


When this is ſuſpected to be the caſe, the proper 
method is by abſolute reſt, in a ſupine poſture, for a 
conſiderable length of time, and by great abſtinence and 
the uſe of evacuants, ſo to leſſen the ſize of the parts 
in the hernial ſac, as to render them capable of paſſing 
back again into the belly. | 

This method has now and then ſucceeded, and in 
ſome caſes is worth the trying : but, previous to the 
attempt, there ſhould be ſome circumſtances which 
makes ſucceſs probable ; and there ſhould alſo be good 
reaſon to believe, that the habit and age of the patient 
will bear the neceſſary confinement and evacuation; 
otherwiſe, even though he ſhould get rid of his rup- 
ture, he may be much worſted by the experiment. 

If ſuch attempt ſucceeds, a truſs ſhould be imme. 
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diately put on, and worn conſtantly without remiſ- 
ſion; for in theſe people, the largeneſs of the abdo- 


minal aperture, the thickneſs of the hernial ſac, and 


the relaxation of the meſentery, make a new deſcent 
always to be apprehended and guarded againſt. 


An omental rupture, which has been ſo long in the 


ſerotum as to have become irreducible, is very ſeldom 


attended with any bad ſymptoms, conſidered abftrac- 


tedly ; but it is conſtantly capable of being the occa- 
Hon of an inteſtinal hernia and all its conſequences : 
neither is that all; for the omentum, either ſo altered 
in form and texture, or ſo connected as to be inca- 


pable of reduction, may by accident inflame, and ei- 


ther become gangrenous or ſuppurate, and be the oc- 
caſion of a great deal of trouble. | | | 
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III. Under the third diviſion, we reckon thoſe ruptures Of hemiz | 
which are reducible, but whoſe reduction is difficult, whoſe te. 
and which are attended with pain, trouble, and hazard. 90's 


Difficulty of reduction may be owing to ſeveral 
cauſes. The ſize of the piece of omentum, or the in- 
fla med ſtate of it; the quantity of inteſtine and me- 
ſentery, an inflammation of the gut, or its diſtention 
by fæces or wind; or the ſmallneſs of the aperture of 
the tendon through which the hernia paſſcs. 
whatever cauſe it be owing, if the prolapſed body 
cannot be immediately replaced, and the patient ſuf- 
fers pain, or is prevented thereby from going to ſtool, 
is is called an incarcerated hernia, a * her- 
nia, or a hernia with ſtricture. | 

Every ſymptom which attends an incarcerated rup- 
ture depends on this ſtricture, and is juſtly accountable for 
from it. The tumour, the pain, the tenſion of the belly, 
the nauſea, the vomiting, and the ſuppreſſion of ſtools, 
are ſo many effects produced by it, and removable only 


by removing it. In order to effect a reduction, the ri 
patient ſhould be laid in a ſupine poſture, with his ,qempnng 
trunk certainly as low, if not lower, than his thighs ; a redu&uon 
the thigh on the diſeaſed fide ſhould be fo elevated as o _ 
to contribute as much as poſſible to the relaxation of e 
the abdominal aperture; and then the ſurgeon, graſp- 
ing the lower part of the tumour gently with his hand, 


in ſuch a-manner as to keep the teſticle from aſcend- 
ing, and the inteſtine from deſcending, muſt endea- 
vour to procure the return of the latter through the 
gs as it is wulgarly called, by gentle continued 
preſſure toward that opening. If the caſe be a bubo- 
nocele, there will be no occaſion for endeavouring to 
graſp the tumour, but, by continued moderate preſſure 
on it with the fingers, to endeavour the return of the 


iece of gut. Ny | 
o 8 1 This 


difficult. | 


But to 
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This may ſerve for a general deſcription of the me- 
thod of performing this operation; but the exact man- 
ner of executing it is one of thoſe manœuvres which 
can be learnt only by obſervation and practice, and 
of which no verbal deſcription can convey an adequate 
and perfect idea: knowledge df the ſtructure and fi- 
tuation of the parts will inſtruct any one how to go 
about it; and a little practice will ſoon make him|adroit. 

The poſture of the body, and the diſpoſition of the 


ol the po. lower limbs, may be made very aſſiſtant in this opera- 
base of the jon when the difficulty is conſiderable: the nearer the 


body, 


poſture approaches to what is commonly called ſtand- 
ing on the head, the better, as it cauſes the whole 
packet of ſmall inteſtines to hang, as it were, by the 
ſtrangulated portion, and may thereby diſengage it. 
A little time and pains ſpent in, this manner will fre- 
quently be attended with ſucceſs, and obtain a return 
of the part; but if it ſhould not, and the handling of 
it (which ſhould always be gentle) becomes painful 
and very fatiguing to the patient, we are adviſed to 
deſiſt a few hours, and try the effect of other means, 
viz, phlebotomy, glyſters, &c. But when all theſe 
have failed, there is then no other reſource than in a 
chirurgical operation: and perhaps there is not in the 
practice of ſurgery a point which requires more judge- 
ment, firmneſs, or delicacy, than to determine the 
preciſe time beyond which this operation ſhould not be 
deferred, and for a ſurgeon to conduct himſelf fo as to 


| induce a patient to ſubmit to it early enough for his 


preſervation, The' time in which a piece of gut will 
become gangrenous from ſtricture, or get into a ſtate 


approaching to that of a gangrene, is extremely un- 


certain, and depends on circumſtances which no man 
can foreſee, There have been ſeveral inſtances of rup- 


tures, attended by preſſing ſymptoms of ſtricture, 


which have been ſafely returned by the hand only, at 
the end of ſeveral days; or the operation having been 
performed at the ſame diſtance of time, the parts have 
been found ſound and unhurt: on the other hand, 
there are many inftances producible, of the inteſtine 
having been with great difficulty replaced, or of its 
returning of its own accord, from being mortified, or 
(the operation having been ſubmitted to) of its having 
been found in ſuch (tate by the operator at the end of 


not many hours. | 
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The two principal cireumſtances which have moſt 
contributed to the infrequency of performing this ope- 
ration, are, a dread of great hazard from the operation 
itſelf, conſidered abſtractedly; and a fear of bringing 
a diſgrace upon it, by having performed it too late. 
The firſt of theſe is vaſtly greater than it ought to be, 
and is moſt frequently the cauſe of the latter: fo that 
if the one can juſtly be leſſened, the other will not be 
ſo likely to happen. 2 

Mr Pott is of opinion, that the operation ought 


en always to be performed as ſoon as poſſible, after 


it appears that all rational attempts, by large and 
free bleeding, the warm bath, glyſters, &c. are 


found to be ineffectual, or that the ſymptoms rather 

increaſe than decreaſe while ſuch means are made uſe 

of, and that the handling neceſſary for reduction be- 

comes more and more painful.: for if it be delayed 

until the inflammation has attained a certain height, 

* ws parts, upon being laid open, are not found 
OL, X. | 


V 


ſucceſs muſt be ſet to the account of the operation 
merely. That ſtate of inflammation, either of the in- 
teſtine or of the hernial ſac, which is juſt not gangre- 
nous, is no ſtate of ſafety, nor are we ſure that remo- 
ving the ſtricture will at this time appeaſe the ſymp- 
toms or abate the hazard ; far from it : ſuch an alte- 
ration may have already been made in the inteſtine 
that a mortification will enſue, though it be ſet free 
and returned into the belly. A ligature need not be 
continued around any part of a living animal, until it 
becomes quite gangrenous, in order to produce its de- 
ſtruction; there is a certain point of time in which the 
circulation is ſo prevented, that the fame event will 


follow, though the ligature be then removed. It is 


indeed a nice, and no very eaſy matter, to find this 
preciſe time; but this difficulty and uncertainty are 
the ſtrongeſt reaſons for anticipating rather than wait- 
ing for it: for when, in the preſent caſe, ſuch time 
arrives, or is nearly arrived, the riſk of the operation 
becomes complicated with that arifing from the diſea- 
ſed tate of the parts within; and the chance of ſuc- 
ceſs is thereby much leſſened, | 

When the operation ſhall be thoughtneceſſary, the 
manner of performing it is as follows. : 


the patient mult be laid on his back on a table of con- 
venient height, with his legs hanging eaſily over the 
end of it; then with a ſtraight diſſecting knife an in- 
cifion muſt be made through the ſkin and membrana 
adipoſa, beginning juſt above the place where the in- 
teſtine paſſes out from the belly, and continuing it 
quite down to the lower part of the ſcrotum. Upon 
dividing the adipoſe membrane, there generally appear 
a few ſmall diftin& tendinous kind of bands, which lie 
cloſe upon the hernial fac, which muſt be divided alſo 
as well as the ſac: the ſame knife with which the in- 
cifion through the ſkin was made will execute this; 
which ſhould be done with a ſteady hand and great 
caution, it being of very different degrees of thick - 
neſs in different caſes. In the bubonocele, or that 
which is confined to the groin, the ſac is moſt fre- 
quently thin, conſequently more eafily divided, and 
requires greater attention in the operator. In the oſ- 
cheoſcele, or ſcrotal hernia, if it be recent, the ſac is 
uſually thin alſo; if ancient, it is ſometimes of con- 
fiderable thickneſs : but whatever be the ſtate of it, if 


the operator has any doubt, let him, as ſoon as he 


has made a ſmall punQure in what appears to him to 
be the hernial ſac, endeavour to introduce a probe into 


The pubes and groin having been clean ſhaved, be 


its 


it: this will give him the neceſſary ſatisfaction; for if 


he has not pierced the fac, the probe will be ſtopped 
by the cells of the common membrane; and if he has, 
it will paſs in without any obſtruction. The place to 
make the inciſion in the hernial ſac is about an inch 
and half below the ſtricture; and the opening · need 
not be larger than juſt to admit the end of the opera- 
tor's fore-finger z which, conſidering the great dilata- 
bility of theſe membranes, will be a very ſmall one. 
The fore-finger introduced into this aperture is the 
beft of all directors; and upon that a narrow-bladed 
curved knife, with a bold probe point, will be the only 
inſtrument necefſary to finiſh the operation, With 
this knife on the finger (the point of the former being 

cs 42 F always 


quite gangrenous, that is no proof that the want of Practice. 
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tion how to make the diviſion of the ſtricture to the Pradice, 


Pa 


mult be divided quite up to the opening in the ten- beft purpoſe and with the leaſt hazard. | — 1 
don, and down to the bottom of the ſerotum. The tendon of the obliquus deſcendens muſcle . 
Upon the firſt diviſion of the ſac, a fluid gene- runs in an oblique direction from above downward ; 
rally ruſhes out; which fluid is different in quantity, and the natural opening which is always found in it, 
colour, and conſiſtence, according to the date, ſize, and through which the hernia paſſes, is made by a kind 
and ſome other circumſtances attending the rupture. of ſeparation of the fibres from each other: the direc- 
This fluid has ſometimes been mentioned as a de- tion of this opening is the ſame as that of the tendon, 
fence againſt an accident from the knife in the firſt di- that is, obliquely 'downward from the os ilion to the 
viſion of the hernial ſac, as if it kept the inteſtine at os pubis: the knife, therefore, ſhould be ſo managed, 
{uch a diſtance as thereby to leſſen the hazard of its as rather to continue this ſeparation than to make any 
being wounded: but this is a very fallacious circum- tranſverſe ſection: its edge ſhould be applied to the 
ſtance, and never to be truſted : the ſecurity of this ſuperior and poſterior part of the oval, and carried 
operation depends entirely on a competent knowledge upward and obliquely. backward, until a ſufficient 
of the parts, a ſteady hand, and an attentive eye. opening is made to ſerve the purpoſe. By this means, 
Different operators, eſpecially among the French, the fibres of the tendon will be rather ſeparated from 
have propoſed a number of different inftruments for each other than cut ; and, in all probability, the riſk 
the ſafe performance of this inciſion ; as the biſtouri ariſing from the inciſion will be leſſened. . 
cachée, the biltouri herniare, the winged director, the It is generally adviſed to make the diviſion of the Of the 622 
blunt ſciſſars, &c. &c. all which are calculated for ſtricture free and large, as well to admit the eaſy re- of the inci- 
the defence and preſervation of the inteſtine in the di- turn of the parte, as to prevent the inconvenience n. 
viſion of the ſac and tendon : but whoever will make which it is ſuppoſed will be more likely to attend a 
uſe of the two knives juſt mentioned, will find, that ſmall wound in a tendinous body than a large one. 
he will never ſtand in need of any other inftrument, The firſt intention, the eaſy return of the inteſtine, 
and that he will with them be able t& perform the ſhould certainly be fulfilled ; and therefore the inci- 
operation with more eaſe to himſelf, with\leſs hazard fion ought always to be large enough for that pur- 
to his patient, and with more (A) apparent dexterity, poſe, and to afford an opportunity of paſſing the end 
than with any other whatever, of the finger round on the inſide in caſe of any adhe- 
« The ſac being laid open, the inteſtine generally fion : but as too large an opening may be attended 
puſhes out immedialy (unleſs it is confined by being with very ill conſequence, it ought alſo to be guarded 
enveloped in the omentum), and appears to be much againſt. In the majority of caſes, a {mall inciſion will 
more in quantity than it ſeemed to be while it was be found ſufficient for the purpoſe of reduction; atd 402 
430 confined within the ſcrotum, where the parts are free from adheſion, and the ſafe 
Of dividing This is the time to try whether, by gently draw- return of them is the only object of attention, a ſmail 
the tendon. ing out a little more of the gut, its bulk cannot be ſo diviſion, made in the manner already directed, is not 


reduced as to enable the ſurgeon to return it back into 
tlie belly without dividing the tendon. In the caſe of 
the protruſion of a very ſmall piece of inteſtine, it has 


liable to any more pain or trouble than a large one, 
and may therefore be ſafely truſted. 461 


The ſac and ſtricture being laid open and divi- Of the dhe 


been found practicable; the difficulty of returning a 
large portion ariling principally from the quantity. of 
meſentery engaged in the ſtricure: and indeed, tho' 
it may now and then happen that a ſmall piece of 
gut may be returoable without a diviſion of the ten- 
don, yet if it cannot be very eaſily accompliſhed, it 
had better not be attempted, fince, in the {tate in 
which this part muſt neceſſarily be, to require the 
operation thus far, any degree of force uſed to it will 


moſt probably be more prejudicial and hazardous than 


the reit of it, if performed properly with a knife. 


An attention to the natural ſtructure, figure, and 


direction of the parts, will give us the beſt informa- 


ded, the contained parts come into view; and, ag. he > 


cording to the different circumſtances of the rupture 
and of the patient, will be found in different ſtates, 
and require different treatment, : 


teſtines, 


Theſe ftates are reducible to three general heads: 


that is, the contained parts will be found either in a 


ſound, healthy, looſe, unconnected ſtate, and fit for 


immediate reduction; or in a ſound ſtate, but, from 
ſome particular circumſtances, incapable of being im- 


mediately replaced; or in an unſound diſeaſed ſtate, 


and requiring to be treated aceordingly. | 

If the rupture conſiſts of a piece of intefline only, 

and that neither mortified nor adherent, the ſooner it 
| | | 18 


' (a) They who are not accuſtomed to perform operations of ſuch conſequence as this is, are apt, from timidity, 
to be too ſparing in making their external inciſion; by which means, they add confiderably to their own embarraſſ- 
ment, and to the fatigue of the patient. A free divifion of the hernial ſac and ſcrotum downwards, gives room for 
the more caly admiſhon of the finger into the ſtricture in order to divide it, and affords an opportunity of handling 
the inteſtine or omentum more gently as well as more properly in order to return them into the belly; both which 
neceſſary parts of the opcration are much impeded by a ſmall incifion. | 


As therefore no 


oſſible advantage can ariſe from a ſmall wound, but on the contrary it may be attended 


with great inconvenience both to the patient and ſurgeon, Mr Pott adviſes, when ſuch an opening is made in 
the hervial ſac, as will admit the operator's fore-finger, and upon it his knife, that he immediately divide 
the ſac and ſcrotum down to the bottom. It is true, that, upon ſuch diviſion, the quantity of inteſtine will ſeem to 
to be increaſed; and an ignorant byſtander may be alarmed at this fallacious appearance, which is produced merely” 
by the confined compreſſed gut being ſet free, and not by the addition of any more. The advantage which will ariſe 


to the operator, and conſequently to the patient, from ſuch diviſion, is real and great; it will enable the former to 
finilh his work with freedom, and ſpare the latter a great deal of pain. | 
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prallice. is returned, the better; and the more gently it is handled 
or reduction, the better alſo. | 


If the inteſtine be accompanied with a portion of 
omentum, the latter (if in a proper ſtate) ſhould be 
returned firſt. ka 


In returning the inteſtine, care ſhould be taken to 


endeavour to put in that part firſt which came out 
Jaſt, otherwiſe the gut will be doubled on itſelf, and 
the difficulty and trouble be thereby much increaſed ; 
and in making the reduction, the fingers ſhould be 
applied to that part of the inteſtine which is connected 
with the meſentery, rather than its convex part, as it 


will both ſerve the purpoſe better, and be leſs likely 


to do miſchief. 


While the reduction is making, the leg and thigh 
on the ruptured fide ſhovld be kept elevated; as ſuch 
poſition of the limb will much facilitate the return of 
the parts. | | 

Long confinement in the ſcrotum will in ſome people 
produce ſlight adheſions by ſlender filaments, which 
are generally very eaſily ſeparated by the finger, or 
divided by a knife or ſciſſars, whether the adheſions 
be of the parts of the inteſtine iter ſe, or to the her- 
nial ſac. If the adheſion be of the former kind, and 
ſuch as proves very difficult to ſeparate, it will be bet - 
ter to return the gut into the belly as it is, than to 


run the riſk of producing an inflammation by uſing 


force: if it be of the latter, that is, if the connection 
be with the ſac, there can be no hazard in wounding 
that ; and therefore it may be made free with. 


SECT. X. Of the Fiflula in Ano. 


The f/lula in ano is an abſceſs running upon or into 
the inteitinum rectum. OMe IE 

If the ſurgeon have the firſt management of the 
abſceſs, and there appear an external inflammation 
upon the one fide of the buttock-only ; after having 
waited for the proper maturity, let him with a knife 
make an incition the whole length of it ; and in all 
probability, even though the bladder be affected, the 
largeneſs of the wound, and the proper application of 
doſſils lightly preſſed in, will prevent the putrefaction 
of the inteſtine, and make the cavity fill up like im- 


poſthumations of other parts,—If the ſinus be con- 


tinued to the other buttock, almoſt ſurrounding the 
inteſtine, the whole courſe of it muſt be dilated in like 
manner ; fince, in ſuch ſpongy cavities, a generation 
of fleſh cannot be procured but by large openings ; 
whence alſo, if the ein is very thin, lying looſe and 
flabby over the ſinus, it is abſolutely neceſſary to cut 
it quite away, or the patient will be apt to ſink under 
the diſcharge, which is ſometimes exceſſive. 

Here we have conſidered the impoſthumation as 
poſſeſſing a great part of the buttoek; but it more fre- 
quently happens, that the matter points with a ſmall 


extent of inflammation on the ſkin, and the direction 


of the finus is even with the gut : in this caſe, having 
made a puncture, you may with a probe learn if it 
has penetrated into the inteſtine, by preſſing your fin- 
ger up it, and feeling the probe introduced through 
the wound into its cavity ; though, for the moſt part, 
it may be known by a diſcharge of matter from the 
anus. When this is the ſtate of the fiſtula, there is no 
heſitation to be made; but immediately putting one 
blade of the ſciſſars vp the gut, and the other up the 
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wound, ſnip the whole length of it. This proceſs is Practice. 


as adviſable when the inteſtine is not perforated, if 
the ſinus is narrow, and runs upon or very near it; 
for if the abſceſs be tented, which is the only way of 


dreſſing it while the external oriſice is ſmall, it will 


almoſt certainly grow callous: ſo that the ſureſt 
means of cure will be opening the gut, that proper 


applications may be laid to the bottom of the wound. 


However, it ſhould be well attended to, that ſome 
ſinuſes pretty near the inteſtine neither run into nor 
upon it; in which caſe, they muſt be opened, accord- 
ing to the courſe of their penetration. There are 
abundance of inſtances, where the inteſtine is ſo much 
ulcerated, as to give free iſſue to the matter of the 


abſceſs by the anus: but there are none where there 


is not, by the thinneſs and diſcoloration of the ſkin, 
or an induration to be perceived through the ſkin, ſome 
mark of its direction; which, if diſcovered, may be 
opened into with a lancet, and then it becomes the 
ſame caſe as if the matter had fairly pointed, 

If the finuſes into and about the gut are not com- 
plicated with an induration, and you can follow their 
courſe, the mere opening with ſcifſars, or a knife 
guided on a director, will ſometimes ſuffice ; but it 
18 generally ſafer to cut the piece of fleſh ſurrounded 


by theſe inciſions quite away, and, when it is callous, 


abſolutely neceſſary, or the calloſities muſt be waſted 
afterwards by eſcharotic medicines, which 1s a tedious 
and cruel method of cure. 

When the fiſtula is of a long ſtanding, and we have 
choice of time for opening it, a doſe of rhubarb the 
day before the operation will be very convenient, as 
it not only will empty the bowels, but alſo prove an 


aſtringent for a while, and prevent the miſchief of re- 


moving the dreſſings in order to go to (tool. 


It ſometimes happens, that the orifices are ſo ſmai!, 
as not to admit the entrance of the ſciſſars ; in which 
caſe, ſponge-tents muſt be employed for their dila- 


tation. 
In performing theſe operations on the anus, no in- 


ſtruments are ſo handy as the knife and ſciſſars; almoit 


all the others which have been invented to facilitate 
the work are not only difficult to manage, but more 
painful to the patient: however, in thoſe inſtances 
where the fiſtula is very narrow, and opens into the 
inteſtines juſt within the verge of the anus, the 
ſyringotomy may be uſed with advantage; but where 
the opening into the gut is high, it cannot be employ» 
ed without giving great pain. 
The worſt ſpecics of fiſtula is that communicating 
with the urethra, and ſometimes (though the proſtate 
land) with the bladder itſelf. This generally takes 
it riſe from a former gonorrhcea, and appears exter- 
nally firſt i perineo- afterwards, increaſing more 
towards the anus, and even ſometimes into the groin, 
it burſts out in various orifices, through the ſkin, which 
ſoon becomes callous and rotten; and the urine paſſing 
partly through theſe orifices, will often excite as much 
pain, and of the ſame kind, as a ſtone in the bladder. 
This ſpecies of fiſtula taking its riſe from ſtrictures 
of the urethra, is only manageable by the bougie: for 
ſo long as the urethra is obſtructed, the cure of the 
fiſtula will be imperfect ; but if the canal be opened by 
this application, it is amazing what obllinate indura- 
tions and foul ſinuſes will in conſcquence diſappear ; 
3 N 42 F 2 though 
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Practice. though there are ſome ſo callous and rotten, as to 
demand the knife and ſkilful dreſſings, notwithſtanding 


| een 
be tied above, and the other below the tumour ; the Pradiice 
knots are to be always double, and the ligature to be 


Pa 


Pra( 
— 


463 91. Of Bronchotomy. This Kind of extirpation is more practiſed in large 
Tux operation of bronchotomy is an incifion made piles that are eſteemed incurable. When the piles 
in the aſpera arteria, to make way for the air into the are withinſide of the inteſtine, you mult place your 
lungs, when reſpiration is obſtructed by any tumour Patient over a fomentation in a cloſeſtool, and have a 
compreſſing the larynx, or ſome other diſorder of crooked needle with a double ligature ready to paſs 
the glottis and aſpera arteria, without any apparent through them, when by ſtraining they are puſhed out 
tumour. | | | of the anus (for ſometimes the inteſtine will return 
The manner of doing it, is by making a longitudi- ſuddenly), and tie above and below as in the inſtance 
nal inciſion through the ſkin, three quarters of an inch of the tonſil. Sometimes the piles are of that ſhape 
long, oppoſite to the third and fourth ring of the #8 to admit a ſingle ligature to be tied round them 
trachea, if you have the choice of place; and when without the help of a needle, which is leſs painful. 
you cannot make it ſo high, the rule will be to wound If there are ſeveral, you muſt only tic one or two at a 
a little below the tumour : it is always adviſed to time; for the pain of the ligature is exceſſive, and 
pinch up the ſkin for this proceſs, which, however, would be intolerable if many were tied at onee: how- 
may be left to the diſcretion of the ſurgeon. When er, every five or fix days, the operation may be re- 
the ſkin is cut through, you muſt make a ſmall tranſ- peated till all are extirpated, and the parts muſt be 
verſe inciſion into the wind-pipe, and immediately in- kept ſupple by ſome emollient ointments.— When the 
troduce a filver crooked canula near half an inch long, piles are ſmall, they may ſafely and with much leſs pain 
with a couple of little rings at the top of it, through be cut off, _ $15 1355 
which a ribband may be paſſed round the neck, to keep The uvula is ſubje& to ſo great a degree of relaxa - 
it fixed in the wound. tion ſometimes, that it almoſt choaks the patient: the 
The method of dreſſing will be eafily underſtood; readieſt cure is cutting off all but half an inch of it; 
ſince, after the patient can breathe by the natural which may be done at one ſaip with a pair of ſeiſſars 
paſſage, if you withdraw the hollow tent, the wound (particularly curved for that purpoſe), laying hold of 
will become a fimple one, and, notwithſtanding its pe- it with a forceps, left it ſhould flip away. 
netration through a cartilage into a large cavity, re- | | 8 | 
quire a ſuperficial ab only. 1 N * $ - „ Mile Pogpuce 405 
f a x | a Tux polypus of the noſe is ſaid to be an excreſence 
264 9 2. Extirpation of the Tonfſilt, and large Piles, of fleſh, ſpr 5 fits its bravekes umbagüt the Iran of 
Tus tonſils ſometimes grow ſo large and ſeirrbhous the os ethmoides, and through the whole cavity of one 
as to become incurable, and even to threaten ſuffoca- or both noſtrils, It happens very often to both fides 
tion, if not extirpated. The manner of doing this of the noſe at once: and in that caſe is very trouble- 
operation formerly, was by cutting them off : but the fome, almoſt ſuffocating the patient, at leaſt making 
almoſt: conſtant conſequence of this wound was a vio- reſpiration very difficult. The intent of the operation 
lent hæmorrhagy which ſometimes proved mortal; on is the removal of this obſtacle. | 
which account it is rejected in favour of the ligature, Polypi ariſe from the membrane ſpread upon the 


the urethra ſhould be dilated by the uſe of bougies. 


SEC. XI. Bronchotomy, the Extirpation of the 
Tonſils, &c. 


which is not only void of danger, but alſo ſeldom fails 


of eure. e 

If the baſis of the tonſil is ſmaller that the upper 
part, you may paſs the 4 by tying it to the end 
of a probe, bent into the form of an arch, and ſet into 


cut off pretty near them. If after four or five days 
they ſlip, or ſeem. to have mortified the tonſil only in 
part, you muſt repeat the whole operation; and if it 
fail a ſecond time, you muſt even repeat it again. 


laminæ ſpongioſæ, pretty nearly in the ſame manner 
as the hydatid of the abdomen, in one kind of dropſy, 


do from the ſurface of the liver; or as ganglions from 


the tendons, borrowing their coats from a produQtion 
of its fibres and veſſels. If they ap 
the colour of the ſerum of the blood, in all likelihood 


pear ſoft, and of 


a handle; which being carried beyond the gland, and 
round it, is to be brought back again: this done, 
you may eafily tie it by the means of an inſtrument of 
Mr Cheſelden's contrivance, which holds one end of 
the firing on the fide of the tonfil next the throat, 
while you make the knot by pulling the other with 
e right-hand quite out of the mouth, as will be 

. eaſily underftood by the draught in the copper- plate. 
Should it happen that the tonſils are conical, ſo that 
the ligature will neceſſarily flip over its extremity 
when we attempt to tie; in this caſe, he has recom- 
mended an inſtrument like a crooked needle, ſet in a 
handle, with an eye near the point, threaded with a 
ligature, which is to be thruft through the bottom of 
the gland, and being laid hold of with a hook, the 
inſtrument is to be withdrawn; then, pulling the double 
Hoature forwards, it muſt be divided, and one part 


they are formed of ſuch a ſort of water contained in 
cyſts, which, upon breaking the membrane, leaves ſo 
little bold for the inftrument, that but a ſmall part of 

it can be extracted afterwards. This polypus is to be 

left to harden, before the operation be undertaken, 
which in proceſs of time it generally will do. In the 
next degree of conſiſtence, they retain pretty nearly the 
ſame colour, and are often partly watery, and partly ofa 
viſcid texture, which, though not tenaceous enough to 
admit of drawing them out by the roots, may at ſeveral 
attempts be taken away by bits. The next degree of 
conſiſtence, is that which is neither ſo ſoſt as to be 
ſqueezed to pieces, nor ſo hard and brittle as to 
crumble, or adhere to the membrane with that force 

as not to admit of ſeparation : this is the moſt favour- . 
able one.. The laſt is hard and ſcirrhous, 3 
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practice. ſo tight as to tear rather than ſeparate in the extrac- 
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tion, and ſometimes even tends to degenerate into a 
cancer. This polypus 18 very difficult. of cure. 


The polypus ſometimes dilates to that degree, bs 


not only to extend beyond the os palati, and hang 
over the eſophagus and trachea ; but alſo ſpreading 


into the ſinus maxillaris, ſo exactly fills: up every in- 


terſtice of the noſe, as to obſtruct the lower orifice of 
the ductus ad naſum, and prevent the deſcent of the 
tears, which neceſſarily muſt return through the puncta 
lachrymalia: and ſometimes they grow ſo enormouſly 
large, as even to alter the ſhape of the bones of the 
face. | £11 

When the polypus appears in the throat, it is always 
adviſable to extract it that way; it being found, by 
experience, more ready to looſen when pulled in that 
direQion, than by the noſe. To this end, it would 
be right, before undertaking. the operation, to let 
your patient lie on his back two or three hours, which 
will bring it ſtill further down; for the body of the 
polypus does not univerſally adhere, and will by its 


weight ſtretch out the fibres by which it is connec- 


ted to the noſe; nay, there are inſtances, ' where 
by a little effort, ſuch as hawking, they have dropt 
quite off. | | | 


The method of extraQing it is by a pair of forceps, 


with a lit at their extremities for the better hold; 
which muſt be introduced into the noſtril about an 


inch and a half, to make more ſure of it towards the 
roots; then twiſting them a little from one fide to the - 
other, you muſt continue in that action, while you 


pull very gradually the body of the polypus. If it 
break, you muſt repeat the extraction as long as any 


' remains, unleſs it is attended with a violent hzmor- 


rhagy, which is an accident that ſometimes follows 
upon the operation, and ſeldom fails when the excreſ- 
cence is ſcirrhous. However, the ſurgeon 1s not to 
be alarmed at the appearance of an immoderate effu- 
ſion the moment after the ſeparation : for, generally 
ſpeaking, the veſſels collapſe very ſoon again; but if 


they do not, dry lint, or hnt dipt in ſome ſtyptic, 


will readily ſtop it. 3 


After the extirpation, it has been uſua], in order 


to prevent a relapſe, to dreſs with eſcharotic powders, 


and even to burn with the actual cantery; but neither 
the one or the other can. be of great ſervice in this caſe, 


and both are painful and dangerous. If ever the uſe 
of corroſive medicines is adviſable, it ſhould be for 
deſtroying the remainder of a polypus which cannot 
all be taken away ;. and then the eſcharotics may be 
better conveyed to the part by a long tent, than a 
ſeton paſſed through the noſe and mouth, which. is 


difficult to do without hurting the patient, and very 


naſty to bear. 
s 4. Of the Hare. lip. 


Tuis is a fiſſure in the upper lip, with want of 


ſubſtance ; and is a natural defect, the patient being 
always born with it, at leaft that ſpecies of hare-hp 


which requires the followidg operation; The cure is 


to be performed by the twiſted ſuture. There are 
many lips where the loſe of. ſubſtance is ſo great, 


that the edges of the fiſſure cannot be brought 


together, or at beſt where they can but juſt touch; 
in which cafe the attempt ſhould be torborn ;. it 


if they ſuck ; but otherwiſe it may be undertaken 
with great ſafety, and even. with more probability 
of ſucceſs. than in others that are older. It is not 
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is likewiſe forbidden in infants, and with reaſon 


uncommon for the roof of the mouth to be ſiſſured 
likewiſe ; but this is no objection to the operation, if 
the ſkin of the lip is looſe enough to admit of re- 
union: and it may be remarked, that the fiſſure of 
the palate, in length of years, cloſes ſurpriſingly in 
ſome caſes, | | | 

The manner of performing the operation is this. 


You firſt with a knife ſeparate the lip from the upper 


jaw, by dividing the frænulum between it and the 
gums ; and if the dentes inciſorii project, as is uſual 
in infants, they muſt be cut out with the ſame knife : 
then with a thin pair of ſtraight feiſſars take off 
the callous. edges of the fiſſure the whole length of 
it ; obſerving the rule of making the new wound in 
firaight lines, becauſe the ſides of it can never be made 
to correſpond without this caution. The two lips of 
the wound being brought exactly together, paſs a 
couple of pins, one pretty near the top, and the 
other as near the bottom, through the middle of both 
edges of it, and ſecure them in that ſituation by 
twiſting a piece of waxed thread croſs and round the 
pins ſeven or eight times; you muſt then cut off the 
points, and lay a ſmall bolſter of plaſter underneath. 
them, to prevent their ſcratching ; but when the 


lower part only of the hare-lip can be brought into- 


contact, it will not be proper touſe more than one pin. 


The practice of bolſtering the cheeks forward does 


little or no ſervice to the wound, and is very uncaſy 
to the patient. 
remove the applications, which are quite ſuperficial, as 
often only as is neceſſary for cleanlineſs. The method 
is to deſiſt the three ſirſt days, and afterwards to do it 
every day, or every other day: it is not at all requi- 
fite to dreſs between the jaw and lip where the frænu- 
lum was wounded, there being no danger that an in- 
convenient adheſion ſhould enfue. In about eight or 
nine days the parts are ufually united, and in children 
much ſooner ; when you mult gently cut the threads, 
and draw out the pins, applying upon the orifices a 
piece of plaſter and dry lint. It will be proper, in 
order to withdraw the pins more eaſily, to daub the 
ligatures and pins with warm water, and alſo moiſten 
them with ſweet oil, two or three days before you re- 
move them ; which will wafh off the coagulated blood,. 
that would otherwiſe faſten them ſo hard to the liga - 
ture as to make the extraction painful. 


9 5. Of the Wry Neck.. 


Tus operation of cutting the wry neck is very un · 
common, and is never to be practiſed but when the 
diſorder is owing to a contraction of the maſtoideus 
muſcle only; as it can anſwer no purpoſe to ſet that 
muſcle free by dividing it (which is all that is to be 
done) if the others in the neck are in the ſame ſtate; 
and more eſpecially if it has been of long ſtanding 
from infancy, becauſe the growth of the vertebræ will 
have been determined in that direction, and make it 
impoſſible to ſet the head upright.. 

When the caſe is fair, the operation is this. Ha- 
ving laid your patient on a table, make a tranſverſe. 
inciſion through. the ſkin and fat ſomething mo 


The manner of dreſſing will be, to- 
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Practice. than the muſcle, and not above half an inch from the glans preventing its return. Sometimes it happens Pravtice, practic 
clavicle ; then paſſing the probed razor with care un - that the ſurgeon ſucceeds in the reduction immediate. 1 
derneath the muſcle, draw it out and cut the muſcle. ly, by compreſſing the extremity of the penis at the ſame 
The great veſſels of the neck lie underneath ; but when time he is endeavouring to advance the prepuce; if he 
we are aware of their fituation, the danger of wound- does not, let him keep it ſuſpended, and attempt 
ing them may be avoided. After the ineiſion is made, again, after having fomented and uſed ſome emollient 
the wound is to be crammed with dry lint, and always applications: but if, from the contraction below the 
dreſſed ſo as to prevent the extremities of the muſcle corona glandis, there is ſo great a ſtricture as to 
from reuniting; to which end, they are to be ſepara- threaten a gangrenc, or even, if the penis is much en- 
ted from each other as much as poſſible by the aſſiſt- larged by water in the membrana reticularis, formin 
ance of a ſupporting bandage for the head during the tumours called cryſtallines, three or four ſmall inciſions 
whole time of the cure, which will generally be about mult be made with the point of a lancet inta the ſtrie- 
a month. | | "301 ture and cryſtallines, according to the direction of the 
| | | | enis; which, in the firſt caſe, will ſet free the ob- 
* 96. Of the Phymyis. Trades, and in the other evacuate the water. The hoes 
Par phymoſes fignifies no more than ſuch a ſtraitneſs manner of dreſſing afterwards mult be with fomenta- reckones 
of the prepuce that the glans cannot be denuded ; tions, digeſtives, and the theriaca Londinenſis over the 2 
which if it becomes troubleſome, ſo as to prevent the pledgits. 5 | mp 
egreſs of the urine, or conceal under it chancres or $8. Pur@ure of the Perinæum. 476 vents: 
foul ulcers, quite out of the reach of application, 18 3 FS: ; 
to be cut open. It ſometimes happens that children Tuls operation is performed, when the bladder 18 
are born imperforate; in which caſe, a ſmall puncture, under ſuch a ſuppreſſion of urine as cannot be relieved 
dreſſed afterwards with a tent, effes a cure. But by any gentler methods, nor, by reaſon of the ob- 
this operation is chiefly praiſed in venereal caſes, in ſtruction in its neck or the urethra, will admit of the 
order to expoſe chancres either on the glans or within- introduction of a catheter. The manner of doing it, 
ſide the prepuce itſelf: And here, if the prepuce is not As deſcribed by moſt writers, is by puſhing a common 
very callous and thick, a mere incifion will anſwer; trocar from the place where the external wound in the 
which may be made either with the ſeiſſars, or by old way of cutting is made, into the cavity of the blad- 
Nipping a knife between the ſkin and glans to the der, and ſo procuring the iſſue of the water through 110 
very extremity, and cutting it up. The lat method is the canula: but others, refining upon this practice, Cilſus's 
more eaſy than that of the ſciſſars ; but it is ſafer to have ordered an inciſion to be carried on from the method, 
make the wound on the fide of the prepuce than upon ſame part into the bladder, and then to infinvate the 
the upper part, for ſometimes the great veſſels on the canula. But both the methods are to be rejected in fa - 
dorſum penis afford a terrible hemorrhage ; though vour of an opening a little above the os pubis! for be- 
28 the prepuce remains better ſhaped after an inciſion ſides that it is not eaſy to guide the inſtrument through 
made in the upper part, the upper incifion is to be pre- the proſtate gland into the bladder, the neceſſity of 
ferred by thoſe who underſtand how to take up the Continuing it, in a part already very much inflamed 
veſſels. In children, it ſometimes happens that the and thickened, ſeldom fails to do miſchief, and even 
prepuce becomes very much contracted; and in that to produce a mortification, | 
caſe, it is accidentally ſubje& to flight inflammations, There is another method ſtill more eaſy both to the 
which bring on ſome ſymptoms of the ſtone ; but the patient and the operator; which confiſts only in emp- 
diſorder is always removed by the cure of che phy- tying the bladder with a common trocar, and- ſtopping 
ih moſis. the canula with a little cork, which is afterwards to be 474. 
| | If the prepuce be very large and indurated, the ope- taken out as often as the patient has occaſion to urine, we hi 
Wd ning alone will not ſuffice : it is more adviſable to The canula is to be continued in the bladder till ſuch Soy 
111 take away the calloſity by circumciſion, which muſt time as the perſon finds he can void his urine by the 
ti! be performed with a knife; ana if the artery bleed natural paſſage, HY Fon 
0 much, it muſt be taken up with a ſmall needle and In this operation the abdomen ought to be perfora - 
a... ligature, ted 1 nm inches above the os pubis; and if the vs 
| | atient be fat, the trocar ſhould penetrate two inches Oi the la. 
ö MG) 97. Of the Paraplynigſii. n an inch and a half will be ſufficient, * ope 
| Tur paraphymaſis is a diſeaſe of the penis, where 6 9. Of ſearching for the Stone, or Y Catheter © wit E 
118 the prepuce 1s fallen back from the glans, and cannot 935 ihe Bl 775 5 . oo N. paſſing 4 1 855 
| be brought forwards to cover it. There are many Ws; V of N 
1 whoſe penis is naturally thus formed, but without any ahora | | 
inconvenience ; fo that ſince the time of the Romans THe patient being laid on a horizontal table, with 
if (ſme of whom thought it indecent to bave the glans his thighs elevated and a little extended, paſs the ſound 
9 bare), it has not been uſual to perform any operation with the concave part towards you, until it meets with 
0 upon that account; but we read the ſeveral proceſſes ſome reſiſtance in perinæo, a little above the anus: 
[| of it deſcribed very particularly by Celſus, who does then turning it without much force, puſh it gently on 
I not ſpeak of it as an uncommon thing. Moſt of the into the bladder; and if it meets with an obſtruction 
0 inſtances of this diſtemper are owing to a venereal at the ncck, raiſe its extremity upwards, by inclining 
if cauſe 3 but there are ſome where the prepuce is natu- the handle of it towards you; or if it do not then flip — 
| rally very tight, which take their riſe from a ſudden in, withdraw it a quarter of an inch, and, introducing "Ia 
| 4<traQion of it, and immediate enlargement of the your fore-linger into the rectum, lift it up, and it will 
1 4 
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practice. ſeldom fail to enter. There is ſome art in turning the 
— ſound in the proper place of the urethra, which ſur- 
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dents. 
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Non, 
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ons not verſed in this operation cannot ſo well 
execute; therefore they may paſs the inſtrument with 
the concave fide always towards the abdomen of the 
patient, obſerving the ſame rule at the entrance into 
the bladder as in the other method. The cauſe of this 
obſtacle, beſides the rugæ of the urethra, and the re- 
ſiſtance of the verumontanum, is ſometimes a ſmall 
projection of the orifice of the bladder in the urethra, 
like that of the os tincæ in the vagina, which occaſions 
the end of the ſound to flip a little beyond it. 


SECT. XII. Of Lithotomy. 


Tux removal of the ſtone from the urinary bladder, 
by the operation called lithotomy, has been ever claſſed 


cc:tingly amongſt the moſt dangerous operations in ſurgery, 


and, till lately, was attempted but by very few, who 
were diſtinguiſhed by the title of /ithotomiſts, And 
this appears probably to have been the caſe in the time 


of Hippocrates, if any thing may be concluded from 


the oath aſcribed to him; in which he declares, “ He 


will not cyt ſuch as have the ſtone, but leave that ope- 


ration to thoſe who make it their peculiar practiee.“ 
The moſt ancient method of cutting for the ſtone 
with which we are acquainted, is deſcribed with great 


accuracy and elegance by Celſus, who makes an in- 


ciſion in perinæs immediately upon the ſtone, though 
not in the ſame direction with that which is now made 


in what is called the lateral operation. He fays, A 


lunated inciſion is to be made near the anus down to 
the neck of the bladder, ſo as the horns of the inciſion 
may point towards the coxz ;. and from the bottom of 
the wound thus made, where it is narrower, a ſecond 


inciſion muſt be made tranſverſely ; by which the neck 
of the bladder is to be opened, and a paſſage made 


for the urine, and the ſtone expoſed ; and moreover, 
this wound is to be larger than the ſize of the ſtone)?” 


for reaſons which he gives. The operation deſcribed 


by Celſus is, in contradiſt inction to a more modern one 
invented by Johannes de Romanis, in which a greater 
number of inſtruments were employed, called appara- 
tus minor. © | | * | 


474 | | | 
Of the high Petrus Francus, finding a ſtone too large to be ta- 
ration. Ken away through an opening in perinæo, boldly made 


an inciſion through the integuments and muſcles, above 
the oſſa pubis, into the bladder, and happily extracted 


it. This method has fince been revived, and praiſed 


by ſome others, under the title of the high operation. 


Modern practitioners have adopted-that which is 
tl opera} called the lateral operation. Frere Jaques was, with-- 


ont doubt, the firſt perſon who gave the hint: and 
though he was extremely ignorant, yet, from the 
knowledge of the parts concerned in the operation, 
many eminent ſurgeons were convinced of the great 
probability there was of its being made a very excel- 
ient method, by correcting his errors; among whom 
was profeſſor Rau in Holland, and Mr Cheſelden in 
England, | 2 25 * 
Heiſter ſeems to prefer Celſus's method (as he un- 
derſtands it) in lads under 14 years of age, and chiefly: 


on account of fewer inſtruments being employed in this 


than in other methods. | 
The new method, or apparatus magnus, ſeems to 
be projected merely from the obſervation made of the 


r Us wm e RY; 
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great dilatability of the cervix veſicæ, and parts adja- —— 
cent, when the ſtone is extracted in women. There 


fore, as by cutting under the ſcrotum, cloſe to the ra- 
phe on the left fide, in perinæo, through the integu- 
ments and muſcles, as low down as the upper part of 
the anus, then carrying the knife deeper to divide the 
urethra, the parts divided by theſe openings are brought 


nearly into the ſtate of the urethra in women, thoſe 


who perform this operation muſt depend on the dilata- 


tion of the parts in one as well as the other for the: 


pailage of the ſtone, when it is extraQed by this me- 


thod. 


When it is determined that the operation ſhall be 


performed, the manner of preparing the patient de- 


pends on various circumſtances, For example, if he 
is plethoric, a few ounces of blood ſhould be taken 
away; and, at proper diſtances of time, the bowels 


muſt be emptied; the patient's diet ſhould be chiefly 


milk and vegetables, or other light food; which regi- 


men ſhould be obſerved for ſome days before the ope- 


ration. The opening medicines ſhould be principally 
manna, or ſuch other lenients as will beſt anſwer the 


purpoſe : if the pain ſhould be violent, bleeding be- 


comes as neceſſary ſometimes as. in plethorios; but 
opium mult be employed to abate the exceſs of pain: 


nevertheleſs it may be adviſable to try firſt the effect 


of keeping the patient on the bed with his hips raiſed, 


in order, if poſſible, to roll the ſtone from the neck of 
the bladder :: he ſhould: not, on any account, be per- 


mitted to fit up or uſe motion during the prepara- 
tion for this operation. ET 

It has been frequently remarked, on a diaphoreſis 
coming on after operations in general, that the pain 
abated, and other diſagreeable ſymptoms went off. 
« This (ſays Mr Bromfield), induced me to make 


cording to the ſtrength of the patients, as a part of 
the preparatory plan for this operation,. and it always 
ſucceeded to my utmoſt expectations: for from the 
ſkin being well eleaned and ſoftened by the warm wa— 


477 
Mr Brom- 
uſe of the warm bath at proper diftances of time, ac-ficld's me— 
| thod of obe- 


rating. 


ter, an anodyne ſeldom failed to produce a gentle per- 


ſpiration after the operation was performed, and ge- 


nerally prevented the uſual ſymptomatic fever conſe- 


quent to operations. 


„If the patient is an adult, the perinzum ſhould: 


be. ſhaved and well cleaned. An hour or two before 


the operation is to be performed, a clyſter ſhould be 


given to empty the reQum ; and a few. minutes before 


be is to. be cut, he ſhould make as much water as he: 


Can. 


« The patient being laid on a table covered with 


blankets, pillows, &c. and properly ſecured by liga- 
tures and affiftants, I paſs the ſtaff into the bladder, 


and incline the handle towards the abdomen, and ob- 


liquely to the right groin, fo as to feel the groove of 
the ſtaff in the perinæum on the left fide of the raphe,. 


which will be in the membranous part of the urethra, 


I.then fix it, and deliver it to my. aſſiſtant, and deſire 


him to preſs it gently in order to advance the ſulcus of 
the ſtaff in the direction in which I had given it to 
him; another aſſiſtant ſupports the ſcrotum. I then 
ſcat myſelf on a chair of a convenient height, and be- 
gin my inciſion of the external integuments about half. 


an inch below the commiſſure of the offa pubis on the 


left fide of the raphe, and purſue it by a quick firoke,, 


obliquely. 
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ſlaff, and preſs it on till it gets into the bladder, 
which is ſoon diſcovered by the flux of the urine. I 
order my aſſiſtant to withdraw the ſound, and I then 
turn the convex part of the gorgeret towards the wound 
made in the proſtate, and glide the fore- finger of my 
left-hand in the concave part of the gorgeret till it en- 
ters the bladder: by this means I eafily and gradually 
dilate the neck of the bladder ; which being done ſuf- 
ficiently, I withdraw my finger, and introduce the 
forceps. If I do not-readily feel the Rone with my 
forceps ſhut, I give a gentle ſtroke with them on the 
part of the bladder near its neck, which is in eontact 
with the rectum; by which means the ſtone will often 


the parts, and occaſion large floughs, and frequently 


cauſe a mortification. Andreas a Cruce is ſo appre- 
henfive of the ill conſequences of extracting a large 
ſtone through the neck of the bladder, that he has 
contrived forceps with large teeth in order to break 
the ſtone to pieces: he has likewiſe recommended a 
ſort of ſcoop or ſpoon in order to take out the broken 


pieces, as he ſeems extremely ſenſible of the ill conſe- 


quences attending the ſmalleſt pieces being left in the 
bladder. 'To inform himſelf whether the bladder be 
totally free from any fragments of the ſtone, he has 


contrived an inſtrument he calls verriculum, with which 
he examines carefully every part of the bladder: he 


. ſays 
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PraQtice. obliquely outwards and downwards, between the anus drop down: if not, 1 reſt one cheek of the forceps on Pradice, A 
and obtuſe proceſs of the iſchium, ending ſomewhat the part J had before given the ſtroke, and, by raiſing —— Wl — 
lower than the baſis of that proceſs. As ſoon as the the other, open the forceps: the inferior blade then 
integuments are thus divided, I introduce the fore and becomes the axis, on which I turn the upper branch, 
middle fingers of my left band; with the laſt I keep firlt to one fide, and then to the other, making them 
back the lip of the wound next the raphe, and with gradually approach each other ; by which meang I 
the index preſs down the retum. I then make a ſe- generally can lay hold on the ſtone, When I attempt 
cond inciſion, almoſt in the ſame direction with the to extract it, I do it very gently, till I find reſiſtance 
' firſt, but rather nearer to the raphe and anus, and from the adjacent parts. I then endeavour to prevent 
ſufficiently deep to divide the tranſverſalis penis, and the forceps from preſſing too much on the ſtone, by 
as much of the levator ani and ligamentous membrane placing the thumb of my left hand as near the joint 
28 will make the proſtate gland perceptible by my of the forceps as I can, which, unleſs the ſtone is very. © 
finger. I then with the index of my left-hand feel for ſoft, will prevent its breaking. If any veſſel of con- 
the ſulcus of the ſtaff, which ſerves as a conductor to ſequence ſhould be wounded, I take it up by the 
my knife for opening the membranous part of the needle and ligature or tenaculum ; if ſmall, I only 
urethra, and afterwards for dividing part of the pro- apply a piece of dry lint to the mouth of the bleeding 
ſlate ; the reQum is likewiſe by my fingers kept out veſſel. KEIL Hh | 
of the way of the knife in the next part of the opera- In caſe the bladder has not been duly emptied 
tion, which J effect in the following manner. Hi- before the operation, great care ſhould be taken in 
therto J held the blade of my knife like a pen, be- extracting the tone, eſpecially. if ſmall ; for there not 
| tween the fore-finger and thumb, and reſting on the being time for the bladder to contract itſelf duly, it 
middle finger of my right-band, with the back of the naturally will fall into wrinkles; theſe will be liable 
blade uppermoſt ; but now I take it between the fore - to be laid hold on together with the ſtone, which 
finger and thumb of my right, with the handle to- might prove fatal, If the ſtone is very large, I make 
wards the palm of my hand on the inſide, the back of uſe of a ſcrew I have contrived, which may be paſſed 
the blade facing the inſide of the index of the right through a hole in one of the branches of the forceps, 
hand: I then turn the back of this hand that holds in which is a female ſcrew: by turning the male ſcrew, 
the knife downwards, and convey the knife to the you may determine to the greateſt exactneſs the de- 
membranous: part of the urethra, by gliding the under gree of preſſure you would chooſe to make to ſecure 
fingers of my right-hand on the index of my left-hand, the ſtone in the forceps. N 0 
which ſerves as a conductor of the knife to the gland. « Though I have given this rule to prevent the 
As ſoon as I perceive that, I feel for the groove of breaking of a ſtone, yet I think the hazard is greater, 
the ſtaff with u the index of my left-hand, with which in reſpect to the patient's life, where the ſtone is large 
| I convey the convex edge of the knife. into the mem- and hard and the incifion ſmall, if it ſhould not break, 
1 branous part of the urethra, as much laterally as is than if it ſhould by the reſiſtance of parts undivided. 
1 poſſible, and as nigh to the proſtate. When Jam But ſtill in this caſe there is danger from ſome frag- 
1 clearly in the ſulcus of the ſtaff, I turn the back of ments remaining behind (which will probably become 
1 my knife as much downwards as I can to avoid wound- nuclei for the formation of other ſtones), as well as 
if ing the redum, as I then puſh the blade of the knife from the forceps being ſo frequently introduced as may 
1 along the groove of the ſtaff into the body of the be neceſſary to their extraction. But I think that 
4118 gland, ſliding the knife on the convexity of its edge, when the tone is very large, the beſt way will be, to 
11798 till it has divided near half the length of that gland; bring it forward with your forceps, then ſecure them 
l and if I wiſh to cut a little more of it, I incline the by your ſcrew from making too great compreſſion: 
if handle of my knife a little downwards, and towards you may then make your inciſion on the ſtone late- 
itt the left iſchium. The point of the knife will then rally through the proſtate gland; which is certainly 
1 drop into the groove of the ſtaff; and by drawing the preferable to riſking the laceration and contuſion of 
. knife in this ſituation towards me, I ſhall certainly the parts, by extracting ſo large a body through an Sao 
ll make good the wound of the proſtate, ſo as near two- opening naturally ſo ſmall. I highly diſapprove of ments ul 
9 thirds of it may be divided in the operation. This turning the ſtone from one fide to the other when in by Mr 
1 Jaſt ſtroke of my knife is what is generally called the forceps, by way of dilating the neck of the blad- Sromfic 
cutting from within outwards, I then introduce the dery as the points of the ſtone, particularly if it ſhould . 
beak of the common gorgeret into the groove of the prove of the mulberry form, will probably lacerate min. 


I 
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puckce. ſays, that the moſt eminent operators of his time nei- 
— ther uſed dilators nor inſtruments to break the ſtone, 
but truſted to their fingers or the gooſe - bill forceps 
for the extraction. Should any ſmall branches of the 
pudica interna be wounded in the operation, in caſe a 
large flone has been extracted, the bleeding will rather 
be of ſervice than prejudicial ; and I ſhould rather en- 
courage it, by fomenting the wound and parts adja- 
cent with ſome emollient fotus, in which there is a 
third or fourth part vinegar. A pledgit of ſoft dige- 
ſtive is to be laid on the ſurface of the wound, which 


preſſed down deep in the wound, with a view to ob- 
tain granulations from the bottom, 1s extremely likely 
to make the wound fiſtulous; which ſeldom happens 
by the ſuperficial method of dreſſing. Excoriations 
of the buttocks may be prevented by placing a ſheet 
under them ſeveral times doubled, ſo as to be in 
hreadth about 18 or 20 inches: it muſt be rolled up 
all but as much as is neceſſary to be laid under the 
patient. At firſt the remainder of the roll is put by 


part from under hime by this method he is almoſt 
conſtantly kept dry. If excoriations ſhould happen, 
or any other unfavourable ſymptom, ſurgery will di- 
rect what ſhould be done. I generally keep the patient 
on a low diet for a week or ten days, as occaſion may 
require. | | 8 

„To obtain the firſt ſtool, a clyſter for the moſt 
part is neceſſary; which I greatly prefer to purging 


medicines given by the mouth, as they. frequently oc- 


caſion more ſtoels than one would wiſh. I think I 
have ſometimes gained time, after the urine had paſſed 
a day or two by the uſual channel, by applying com- 
preſſes and flips of plaſter on the lips of the wound to 
keep them in contact, aſſiſted by the T bandage. 

« Having frequently obſerved in ſeveral of my pu- 
pils, when they attempted to perform this operation 
on dead ſubjeQs, that they had great difficulty in get- 
ting at the proſtate gland, ſo as to divide it properly; 
end having repeatedly remarked the embarraſſment 

that ſeveral operators have had in effecting it on the 
living ſubject; Iwas induced, many years ſince, to ſhow, 

in my courſes of operations, the two following inſtru- 
ments: the firſt by the French is called &;/fourze cache ; 

* the method of uſing which is as follows, 

Bod The inciſion of the external integuments being made 
nents uſed as above directed, the membranous part of the urethra 
'yMr is then to be opened with the point of the knife late- 
aw rally, as near to the proſtate gland as poſſible ; through 
* 0pe: this opening of the urethra, the biſtourie cache is to 
on. be introduced by the groove of the ſtaff into the blad- 
der; as ſoon as that is effected, the inſtrument ſhould 
be diſengaged from the ſtaff, which may then be 
withdrawn, You then place the inſtrument in ſuch 


of the gland on the left fide, rather obliquely down- 
wards and outwards then horizontally lateral. When 
you have placed your inſtrument to your mind, incline 
the handle towards your patient's left thigh ; then preſs 
on the ſpring, which will bg out the blade of the 
knife that before was concealed in the groove, and 
withdraw it, obſerving that obliquity of the handle 
towards the left thigh during the whole time you are 
N the neck of the bladder. There is great 

03 536 | | : 4 
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ſhould be frequently renewed : for the dreſſing being 


his fide, which -unrolls as the nurſe draws the wet 


direion, aa, when you withdraw, it to make the wound 
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nicety in making this drawing cut: ſor if the blade Practice. 
of the knife be not placed with ſome obliquity dowun- 
wards, it will wound the erector penis, and that branch 
of the hypogaſtric artery called pudica externa; if 
placed quite perpendicular, it will wound. the -veſt- 
culz ſeminales and inteſtine. If you withdraw it. in a 
ſtraight line towards you, the bladder will be wounded. 
beyond its neck. Theſe bints obſerved, the initru- 
ment I think will be of uſe to thoſe who find a difi- 
culty in dividing the gland with a knife. | 
The other inſtrument I call the double gorgere?. 
The upper part on which the blade is fixed mutt be 
united with the under half, by means of the grooves 
in its upper edges receiving the lower edges of that 


part with the knife affixed ; they then become one in- 


ſtrument, which, if the blade is taken off, ſomewhat 
reſembles the extreme part of a cow's horn. The 
manner of uſing this inſtrument is as follows: The 
inciſions of the integuments and urethra being made as 


directed for cutting with the biſtourie cache, the beak 


of the gorgeret 1s to be introduced into the groove of 
the aff I then take the ſtaff from my aſſiſtant with 
my left-hand, and incline the handle to the patient's 
left groin; in which ſituation, I can paſs the inſtru- 
ment with the blade pointing obliquely outwards and 
downwards, and then puſh it on quite into the blad- 
der, of which I am informed by the urine running 
through the inſtrument, which ſerves as a direction 
how much farther the inſtrument ſhonld be puſhed on, 
in order to vide about two-thirds of the length of 
the gland. 1 then withdraw the upper half of the in- 
ſtrument with the blade, the lower part that remains 
becoming the common gorgeret. I ſhould have re- 
marked, that I take the inſtrument, when its parts are 
united, in my right hand, the wooden handle reſt ing 
in the palm againſt the ball of my thumb, and my 
thumb placed on the upper part of the handle: by 
this means the two parts vf the inſtrument will be kept 
in contact when uſed, merely from the reſiſtance of 
the proſtate gland, &c. during its introduction. The 
remaining part of the operation is finiſhed as uſual in 
the lateral method, except that when you want to dil- 


engage the forceps, it will be neceſſary to raiſe the a” 


left- hand that holds the gorgeret, at the ſame time Advantages 


that the right is depreſſed. It is poſſible I may be of the 
artial to my own contrivance ; but I cannot ſay that double gor- 
have ever ſeen any other inftrument that has been S©E** 

fince made, formed with the fame intentions with 
mine. 'The common gorgeret, if it does not cut on 
11s edge, and the membranous part of the urethra only 
be opened, will probably force off the proſtate gland 
and neck of the bladder from its continuation with the 
urethra; which Mr Cheſelden aſſured me has more 
than once been the caſe, from the ſhoulders near the 
beak not being able to dilate, unleſs the proftate is in 
ſome meaſure divided at its connection with the mem - 
branous part of the urethra: therefore I find the 
double gorgeret, even without the blade, is more ca- 
fily introduced than the common gorgeret, and with- 
out hazard, as by dilitation it prepares the parts for 
the introduction of the forceps; which preparatory di- 
latation is ſtill of greater ſervice when tlie glaud is to 
be divided with the blade aftixed ; and the lower part 
of the gorgeret will defend the inteſtine and veſiculæ 
ſeminales — being wounded. 
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=. Practice. ( Many who eſpouſe the laterel operation, as it is as in a clap, more frequently hernia humoralit; but Pravie, Prifti 
called, conclude, that the gland ſhould be wounded generally ſpeaking, is conſidered as a fleſhy excreſt ——Ml — 


laterally and horizontally ; and for that purpoſe. have 
invented various inſtruments to cut it through its 
whole length, to facilitate the extraction of a large 
ſtone, The proſtate gland, I believe, is very rarely 
entirgly, divided in the preſent method of performing 
the operation, and I think never horizontally late- 
rally, as is ſuppoſed; which indeed is obvious from 
the ſituation of the groove of the ſtaff, which mult 
cauſe the opening to be in the under part of the gland, 
alittle to the left ide, When the common diſſecting 
knife only is employed, ſome, as ſoon as they have 
made an opening into the urethra, in that part where 
the groove of the ſtaff can be felt molt ſenſibly, in or- 
der to avoid wounding the rectum, divide the gland 
obliquely. upwards and outwards. From what I have 
ſeen of this method of operating, I am convinced there 
33 not any advantage in it ; but, on the contrary, that 
it is rather prejudicial where the ſtone is large: for 
the reſiſtance of the gland being taken away in the 
upper part by the incifion, and the ligamentous and 
muſcular parts remaining undivided below, the ſtone 


is thrown up towards the ſymphyſis of the bones of 


cence formed on the body of the teftis, which beco- 
ming exceedingly bard and tumefied, for the moſt part 
is ſuppoſed to demand extirpation, either by cutting 
or burning away the induration, or amputating the 
teſticle, But this maxim too precipitately received; 
has very much miſguided the practitioners of ſurgery, - 

It ſometimes happens that the epidydymis is tume- 
fied, independent of the teſticle ; and, feeling like a 


large adventitious excreſcence, anſwers very well to the 


idea moſt ſurgeons form of a ſarcocele: but not bein 
aware of the different nature and texture of the epidi- 


dymis, they have frequently confounded its diſorders 


with thoſe of the teſticle itſelf, and equally recom- 
mended extirpation in the induration of one and the 
other. But all indurations of the glandular part of 
the teſticle not tending to inflammation and abſceſs, 
generally, if not always, lead on to ſcirrhus and can- 
cers ; whereas thoſe of the epididymis ſeldom or never 
do. It is true, in ſpite of internal or external means, 
theſe laſt often retain their hardneſs, and ſometimes 
—_— but, however, without much danger in either 
caſe. | | [i 


the pubis, which is the ſmalleſt part of the angle of 
the pelvis, through which the ftone is to paſs: the 
great force conſequently requiſite to extract it, under 
theſe circumſtances, frequently occaſions the ſtone to be 
broken, and the neighbouring parts very much con- 


Before caſtration, it is laid down as a rule to inquire Wikia 
whether the patient has any pain in his back; and in operation 
that caſe to reject the operation, upon the reaſonable ought no: 
preſumption of the ſpermatic veſſels being likewiſe 2 
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formed. 


tuſed and lacerated; which could not be the caſe, 
were all the reſiſtance taken away below where the di- 
ſitance between the 1ſchia is greateſt. | 

« Though almoſt all operators would gladly wiſh 
(by what I underſtand) to divide the proſtate gland 
throughout its whole length, it is what I would.al- 
ways chooſe to avoid: about two-thirds of it neareſt 
to the membranous part of the urethra, I am convin- 
ced, will be ſufficient, and attended with more advan- 
tages than the cutting it entirely through ; as the 
only obſtacle a tone meets with is in that part of the 


diſeaſed: but we are not to be-too haſty in this deter- 
mination ; for the mere weight of the tumour ſtretch- 
ing the cord, will ſometimes create this complaint. To 
learn the cauſe, then, of this pain in the back, when the 


ſpermatic cord is not thickened, let your patient be 


kept in bed, and ſuſpend his ſcrotum in a bag-truſs, 
which will relieve him, if diſordered, by the weight 
only; but if the ſpermatic cord is thickened or indu- 
rated, which diſeaſe, when attended with a dilatation 
of the veſſels of the ſcrotum, is known by the Greek 
appellations circocele and varicocelè, the caſe is deſpe- 
rate, and not to be undertaken. | | | 


|| 
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| : | gland, and as the neck of the bladder beyond that 


0 | will dilate ſufficiently in moſt caſes without laceration, 
| | | and as the wounded parts will ſooner heal by the mul- 
cular fibres, which act as a ſphinQer, recovering their 
tone, than they would do gif the urine were conſtantly 
running through them. By this method of operating, 
and proper treatment of the wound afterwards, I do 

| | not recolle& a ſingle inſtance of a fiſtula remaining.” 


SECT, XIII. of Caſtration, and the Extirpation of 
Encyſted and Cancerous Tumours, | 
$1. Of Caſtration. 


8 | Tuts is one of the moſt melancholy operations in 
| the practice of ſurgery, ſince it ſeldom takes place but 


But ſuppoſing no obſtacle in the way to the opera- Method af 
tion, the method of doing it may be this. Lay your Perm 
patient on a ſquare-table of about three feet four in- 
ches high, letting his legs hang down, which, as well 
as the reſt of his body, muſt be held firm by the aſſiſt- 
ants. Then with a knife begin your wound above the 
rings of the abdominal muſcles, that you may have 
room afterwards to tie the veſſels, ſince for want of 
this caution operators will neceſſarily be embarraſſed 
in making the ligature: then carrying it through the 
membrana adipoſa, it muſt be continued downward, 
the length of it being in proportion to the fize of the 
teſticle, If it is very ſmall, it may be diſſected away 
without taking any part of the ſcrotum, If the teſ- 
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| „ OR | eldon ticle, for inſtance, weighs twenty ounces; having made 
„Ae „ in dilorders into which the patient is very apt to re- one inciſion about five inches long, a little circularly, 
iS Inu what ca 5 f gy CUIlartys 
i fe ciltra- laple, viz. thoſe of a ſcirrhus or cancer: for under 


begin a ſecond in the ſame point as the firſt, brioging 


cion is ad- moit of the ſymptoms deſcribed as rendering it neceſ- it with an oppoſite ſweep to meet the other in the in- 
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vitable, ſary, it is abſolntely improper ; ſuch as a hydrocele, 

abſceſs of the teſtes, an increafing mortification, or 
what is ſometimes underſtood by a farcocele ; of which 
laſt it may not be amiſs to ſay a word. In the ut- 
moſt latitude of the meaning of this term, it is re- 
ceived as a fleſhy {ſwelling of the teſticle itſelf, called 
laewile Hernia carnaſas or in ſomg enlargements, ſuch 


ferior part, in ſuch a manner as to cut out the ſhape 
of an oval whoſe ſmalleſt diameter ſhall be two inches: 
after this diſſect away the body of the tumour, with 
the piece of ſkin on it, from the ſcrotum ; firſt taking 
up ſome of the blood-veſſels, if the hæmorrhagy is 
dangerous. Then paſs a ligature round the cord, 
pretty near the abdomen; and, if you have ſpace be- 

tween 
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— jnch lower, to make the ſtoppage of blood ſtill more ſe- 


cure. The ligatures may be tied with what is called 
the ſurgeons knot, where the thread is paſſed through 
the ring twice. This done, cut off the teſticle a little 
vnderneath the ſecond ligature, and paſs a needle from 


theſkinatthe lower part of the wound throꝰ the ſkin at the 


upper part, in ſuch a manner as to envelope in ſome 
degree the ſound teſticle, which will greatly facilitate 
and quicken the cure; or if one ſtitch will not anſwer 
the purpoſe, you may repeat it in ſuch part of the 


wound where the ſkin on each fide lies moſt looſe, 


In large tumours, it is adviſable to cut away great 


part of the ſkin ; for beſides that the hzmorrhagy will 


be much leſs in this caſe, and the operation greatly 


ſhortened, the {kin by the great diſtention having been 


rendered very thin, will great part of it, if not taken 


away, ſphacelate, and; the reſt be more prone to de- 


generate into a cancerous ulcer. 
9 2. Of Encyſted Tumours. 
That called Reatoma® is never painful until by its wei ght 


dec uo 250 it grows troubleſome, nor is it a mark of general indiſ- 


poſition of body; ſo that the extirpation ſeldom fails 


of ſucceſs. The ſize of ſome of them is very large, 


frequently weighing five or ſix pounds, and there have 
been inſtanees of their weighing above forty. Eo 
When the ſteatoma is irregular in its ſurface, with 
eminences and depreſſions, it is ſuety; whereas the fat 
one has for the moſt part a uniform ſmooth outfide. 
The operation for the ſteatoma will be underſtood by 
the deſcription of that for the ſcirrhus. e 
The antheroma F is much more common than the 71+ 
licerisÞ ; at leaſt, 'if all eneyſted tumours with matter 
not curdled, may, in compliance with cuſtom, be called 
ſo: Theſe are more frequent, and grow larger than 
thoſe where the matter is curdled, being often attend- 
ant on ſcrophulous indiſpoſitions, which makes them 
more difficult of cure. | | 
The cyſts of theſe tumours, with the ſkin covering 
them, after a certain period of growth, reliſting any 
further enlargement, do frequently inflame and break: 
but this opening is not ſo advantageous for the cure as 
extirpation by the knife, which ſhould be done in the 


infancy of the ſwelling, When the tumours are no 


bigger than a ſmall golden pippen, they may be diſ- 
ſected away from under the ſkin, by making a ſtraight 
inciſian only through it ; but if they exceed this bulk, 
an oval piece of ſin muſt be cut through firſt, to make 
room for the management of the knife and taking 
away the tumour ; in which caſe, it will be adviſable 
to take off the upper portion of the cyſt with the ſkin; 
and then, by the help of a hook, to diſſect away as 
much of the remainder of it as can be conveniently, 
which is a leſs painful and more ſecure method than 
deſtroying it afterwards with eſcharotics. This rule is 
to be obſerved when the cyt runs ſo deep amongſt the 
inter{tices of the muſcles, as to make it impoſſible to 
remove the whole of it, where, if we cut off a great 


quantity, the reſt uſually comes away in floughs-and 


matter, 

The ganglion of the tendon is an encyſted tumour 
of the meliceris kind, but its fluid is generally like the 
white of an egg: when it is ſmall, it ſometimes diſ- 


perſes of itſelf ; preſſure and ſudden blows do allo re- 


VW 


priktice. tween the ligature and teſticle, a ſecond about half an 
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move it; but for the moſt part it continues, unleſs it Practice. 


be extirpated. It is no uncommon caſe to meet with 
this ſpecies of ganglion running under the ligamentum 
carpale, and extending itſelf both up the wriſt and 
down to the palm of the hand, The cure of this diſ- 
order cannot be effected but by an inciſion through its 
whole length and dividing the ligamentum carpale. 
The dreſſing in theſe caſes does not at all differ from 


the general methods of treating wounds. 


93. Of the Amputation of the Cancered and Scirrhous 
breaſts 


Wan a ſcirrhus has admitted of a long delay before 
the operation, the patient ſeems to have a better pro- 
ſpect of cure without danger of a relapſe, than when 
it has increaſed very faft, and with acute pain, | 

The ſcirrhus may be diſtinguiſhed, by its want o 
inflammation in the ſkin, its ſmoothneſs and lipperi- 
neſs deep in the breaſt, and generally by its pricking 
pain; which as it is more or leſs, increaſes the danger 
accordingly ; though there are ſome few with little or 
none in the beginning: as the tumour depenerates in- 


to a cancer, which is the worlt degree of ſcirrhus, it 


becomes unequal and livid, and the veſſels growing va- 
ricous, at laſt ulcerates. 

Ic extirpating the ſcirrhus, if it be ſmall, a longi- 
tudinal inciſion will dilate ſufficiently for the opcra- 
tion; but if too large to be diſſe ed out in that man- 
ner, an oval piece of ſkin muſt be cut through ſirſt, 
the ſize of which is to be proportioned to that of the 
tumour ; for example, if the ſwelling is five inches 
long and three broad, the oval piece of ſkin cut away 
mult be nearly of the ſame length, and about an inch 
and a half in breadth. In taking off the whole breaſt, 
the ſkin may be very much preſerved, by making the 
wound of it a great deal Jeſs than the baſis of the 
breaſt, which muſt be carefully cleared away from the 
pectoral muſcle, This is not difficult to do, becauſe 
all theſe ſcirrhuſes being enlarged glands, are encom- 
paſſed with their proper membranee, which make them 
quite diſtin from the neighbouring parts, and cafily 
ſeparable : at leaſt this is the caſe when the tumour 1s 


moveable ; for ſometimes it adheres to the ſubjacent 


muſcle, and that muſcle to the ribs ; in which circum- 
ſtance, the operation is impracticable. When it is 
attended with knots in the arm-pit, no ſervice can be 
done by amputation, unleſs the knots be taken away ; 
for there is no fort of dependence to be laid on their 


ſubſiding, by the diſcharge of the wound of the breaſt. 


The bleeding of the large arteries is to be ſtopped 


434 


by paſling the needle twice through the fleſh, almolt 


round every veſſel, and tying upon it, which will ne- 
ceſſarily include it in the ligature. In order to diſ- 


cover the orifices of the veſſels, the wound mult be 


cleaned with a ſponge wrung out of warm water. 
The ſcirrhous tumours which appear about the lower 


jaw, are, generally ſpeaking, ſcrophulous diſorders, 


that diltinguifh themſelves almoſt by the circumſtance 
of fixing on the ſalivary glands. Theſe are very ſtub- 
born of cure, but not fo bad as the ſcirrhus, fince they 


frequently ſuppurate, and heal afterwards : if they 


impoſthumate again after healing, it is for want of a 
good bottom, which may ſometimes be procured by 
deſtroying their bad ſurface with a cauſtic. Beſides 
theſe, there is anotber ſpecies of ſcirrhus in the neck, 
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Of the dif- : x 33 
ferent caſes uation by this method, it is always extravaſated 


that ſucceeds better after extirpation than either of 
the former kind; this is an enlargement of the lym- 
phatic glands, which run cloſe up by the jugular vein, 
and is diſtinguiſnable from the cancers of this part, by 
its moveableneſs, want of pain, the laxneſs of the ſkin 
covering it, the ſmall degree of preſſure it makes on 
the ceſophagus and trochea, and laſtly the good habit 


of body, as it ſeldom affeQs the conſtitution, which 


cancers here do very early, after their firſt appearance. 
This tumour, from its ſituation, requires great 2xaCt- 
neſs in the cutting off: they ſometimes extend up to 
the chin towards the mouth, and occaſion a diviſion of 
the ſalivary duct in operating, which proves very 


troubleſome to heal; but, when all other methods 


have failed, may be cured by a perforation into the 
mouth, through that part of the cheek where it is 
wounded, which by a tent or ſmall ſeton may be made 


filtulous ; then, by properly dreſſing upon the outſide, 


the oozing of the faliva that way will be prevented, 
and the external orifice healed without difficulty. 


The treatment of all theſe wounds may be with dry: 


lint firſt, and afterwards as in common wounds. 


Sgcr. XIV. Of .the Operation for the Empyema, 


Aſcites, and Hydrocele. 
F 1. Of the Empyema. 


Tus operation for the empyema implies an artificial 


opening made into the cavity of the thorax, by which 
we evacuate any fluid that lies there extravaſated, and 
is become dangerous. by its weight and quanti. 
The fluids deſcribed as neceſſary to be avoided by 
this operation, are blood, matter, and. water. *J 

When blood is the fluid {uppoſed to require eva- 


in which” through ſome wound of the veſſels of the lungs or 


the opera- 


tion for em- 


pyena is 
icquiſite. 


therax.; and being diſcharged in great quantities on 
the diaphragm, is ſaid to oppreſs reſpiration, till let 
out by ſome convenient opening made in the moſt de- 
pending part of that cavity, which is the only kind of 
perforation into the thorax diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of the operatian for the empyema But though this 
opening is univerſally recommended in the caſe here 
ſtated, yet we meet with few or no examples where it 
has been practiſed for a mere extravaſation of blood; 
The ſecond circumſtance in which this operation 
takes place, is a rupture of matter from the pleura, 
mediaſtinum, or lungs, into the cavity of the thorax; 
where accumulating, it at length proves fatal. for want 
of a diſcharge. It is true, that the caſe. occurs but 
very ſeldom where the operation is neceſſary; be- 


*cauſe, in moſt abſceſſes of the thorax, the matter is 


uſually ſpit up as faſt as it is generated; and in the 
diſſection of thoſe who have. died of this ſpecies of 
conſumption, we rarely find much extravaſated pus 
in the cavity, though a great portion of the lungs be 
deſtroyed. However, there are a few caſes which. re- 
quire the operation; and theſe may be diſtinguiſhed 
by the following ſymptoms. The patient is obliged 
to lie upon the diſeaſed fide, or, in caſe there is mat- 
ter in both cavities of the thorax, on. his back; be- 
cauſe the mediaſtinum can ſeldom ſupport the weight 
of the incumbent fluid, without ſuffering great pain, 
But this rule is not certain, it ſometimes happeni 

that the patient can lie with caſe on that ſide where 
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matter, is an evident undulation of it, ſo that in cer. 


tain motions it may be hard to quaſh. For the moſt 


part too, upon careful inquiry, an dema, or at leaſt 
a thickening of ſome portion of the intercoſtal muſcles; 
will be diſcovered. And laſtly, if there be much 


fluid, it will be attended with a preternatural expan- 


fion of that fide of the cheſt where it lies. When 
therefore theſe ſigns appear after a previous pleuritic 


or pulmonary diforder, and the caſe has been attended 


with the ſymptoms of a ſuppuration, it is moſt probably 


owing to a collection of matter; though the patient 


will alſo labour under a continual low fever, and a par- 
ticular anxiety from the load of fluid. | 
The laſt ſort of fluid ſaid to require iſſue from this 


operation is water, which however very ſeldom collects 


in ſuch manner as to become the proper ſubjeR of the 
operation: for if the dropſy ofthe thorax. be compli- 
cated with an anaſarca, or even aſcites, it is certainly 
improper z. and indeed it hardly ever takes place, but 
where the diſtemper is ſingle, and takes its riſe from 


the ſame ſort of diſorders in the lymphaties of the 
pleura, as the hydrocele does from thoſe of the tunica 


vaginalie.. 'The ſymptoms of this dropſy are, a ſmall 
congh without ſpitting ; a little flow fever, from the 
diſturbance of reſpiration; ſometimes, too, the water, 
by a ſudden jerk, may be heard to quaſh; and gene- 
rally ſpeaking, its weight upon the diaphragm and 


_ mediaſtinum are ſo troubleſome as to oblige the patient 


to ſtoop forward, and to turn upon the affected fide 
when he lies down; for the ſame reaſon, when there 
is water in both cavities of the thorax, he is forced to 
He on his back. 


The manner of operating, whether it be for the 


diſcharge of matter or water, is to pitch upon the perſormig 
depending part of the thorax, which ſome have ſvp-it, 


poſed to be between the eighth and ninth ribs, and 
others between the ninth and tenth, at ſuch a di- 
ſtance from the vertebræ that the depth of the flcſh 
may not be an impediment to the perforation. This 
diftance is determined to be about a hand's-breadth : 
and here, with a knife, ſciflars, or trocar, we are or- 
dered to make the perforation ; but in doiog it there 
are a great many difficulties, | In fat perſons, it is not 
eaſy to count the ribs, and the wound will. be very 
deep, and troubleſome to make; it is hardly poſſible 
to efcape wounding the intercoſtal artery, which runs 
in this place between the ribs. But if the only ad- 
vantage propoſed by the fituation of the wound be 
derived from its dependency, the purpoſe of diſcharging 
the fluid will be as well anſwered by an opening be- 
tween the fixth and ſeventh ribs, half way from the 
ſternum towards the ſpine ; which, by laying ourſelves 
down, becomes in effect as depending an orifice az 
the other in fitting up; and by an opening made in 
this manner we avoid all the inconveniences in the 
other method: for in this part of the thorax there 
is very little depth of muſcles ; the artery lies con- 
cealed under the rib; and the diaphragm is at a great 
diſtance. The opening is beſt made with a knife; 
and ſhould be about an inch long through the ſkin; 
and half an inch through the ſubjacent muſcles: tho', 
to make the inciſion with leſs riſk of wounding the 
lungs, it may be adviſable to dilate it with the blunt- 
Pointed knife (as is practiſed in the operation for oy 
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bubonocele), after having made a ſmall puncture with 


——a common knife. The treatment of the wound will 
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be according to the nature of the diſcharge, If, after 
a few days, there appears no drain, you may let the 
.orifice heal up; but if it continues, it may be kept 
open with a ſhort ſilver canula, until ſuch time as an 
alteration in that circumſtance will give us leave to ei- 
catrize with ſafety. 


6 2. Of the Paracenteſis, or tapping for the Dropſy. 


Tuis operation is an opening made into the abdo- 
men, in order to empty any quantity of extravaſated 
water, colleQed in that ſpecies of dropſy called the 
aſcites 5 but as there is much more difficulty in learn- 
ing when to perform than how to perform it, and in- 
deed in fome inſtances requires the niceſt judgment, 
we ſhall endeavour to ſpecify the diſtinQions which 
render the undertaking more or leſs proper. 

There are but two kinds of dropſy: the anaſarca, 
called alſo /eucophlegmacy, when the extravaſated water 
ſwims in the cells of the membrana adipoſa; and the 
aſcites, when the water poſſeſſes the cavity of the ab- 
domen. In the firſt kind, the water is clear and 
limpid; but in the ſecond, a little groſſer, very often 
gelatinous and corrupted, and ſometimes even mixed 
with fleſhy coneretions. 

The operation of tapping is ſeldom the cure of the 
diſtemper: but dropſies, which are the conſequence of 
a mere impoveriſhment of the blood, are leſs likely to 
return than thoſe which are owing to any previous 
diſorder of the liver; and it is not uncommon for dropfies 
that follow agues, hzmorrhagtes, and diarrhceas,. to 


do well; whereas in ſuch as are complicated with a 


ſcirrhous liver, there is hardly an example of a cure. 

The water floating in the belly, is, by its fluctua- 
tion, to determine whether the operation be adviſable; 
for if, by the laying one hand on any part of the ab- 
domen, you cannot feel an undulation from ſtriking 
en an oppoſite part with the other, it is to be pre- 
ſumed there will be ſome obſtacle to the evacuation. 
It ſometimes happens, that a great quantity, or al- 
mot all the water, is contained in little bladders, ad- 
bering to the liver and the ſurface of the peritonzum 
known by the name of hydatids ; and the reſt of it in 
different-fized- ones, from the degree of a hydatid, to 
the fize of a globe holding half a pint or pint” of 
water. This is called the encyſted dropy, and from 
the ſmallneſs of its cyſts makes the operation uſeleſs ; 
but is not difficult to be diſhinguiſhed,. becauſe there 
is not a fluctuation of the water, unleſs it is compli 
cated with an extravaſation.. | | 

When the fluQuation- is hardly perceptible, (ex- 
cept the teguments of the abdomen are very much 
thickened by an anaſarca); in all probability the fluid 
18 gelat inous. 5 

There is another kind of dropſy, which for the moſt 
part forbids the operation, and is peculiar to women, 
being ſeated in the body of one or both: ovaries, 
There is no example of this ſpecies but what may be 
known by the hardneſs and irregularity of the tu- 
mour of the abdomen, which is nearly uniform in the 
other caſes. : 
When the ovary is dropſical, the water is generally 
depoſited in a great number of cells formed in the 
body of it; which circumſtance. makes the fluctuation 
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times there are only one or two cells; in which caſe, 
if the ovary is greatly magnified, the undulation will 
be rezdily felt, and the operation be adviſable. 

When the aſcites and anaſarca are complicated, it 
is ſeldom proper to perform the operation, ſince the 
water may be much more effeRually evacuated by 
ſcarifications in the legs than by tapping. 


Upon the ſuppoſition that nothing forbids the ex- Method of: 
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traction of the water, the manner of operating is this. tepping 


Having placed the patient in a chair of à convenient 
height, let him join his hands fo as to preſs upon his 
ſtomach ; then dipping the trocar in oil, you flab it 
ſuddenly through the teguments, and, withdrawing: 
the perforator, leave the waters to empty by the 
canula, The abdomen being, when filled, in the cir- 
cumitance of a bladder diſtended with a fluid, would 
make it indifferent where to wound; but the appre- 
henfion of hurting: the liver, if it be much enlarged, 
has induced operators rather to chooſe the left ſide, 


and generally in that part which is about three inches 


obliquely below the navel. If the navel protuberates, 
you may make a ſmall punQure with a lancet through 


the ſkin, and the waters will be readly voided by that 


orifice,, without any danger of a hernia ſucceeding : 
but it ſhould be carefully attended to whether the 
protuberance is formed by the water or rupture; in 


which latter caſe, the inteftine would be wounded, . 


and not without the greateſt danger. The ſurgeon, 
neither in opening with the lancet, nor perforating 
with the torcar, need fear injuring the inteſtines, un- 


leſs there is but little water in the abdomen, ſince they 


are too much confined by the meſentery to come with - 


in reach of danger from theſe inſtruments; but it” 
ſometimes happens, that when the water is almoſt all 


emptied, it is ſuddenly topped by the inteſtine or 
omentum preſſing againſt the end of the canula; in 
which caſe you may puſh them away with a probe. 
During the evacuation, your aſſiſtants muſt keep preſ- 


ſing on each fide of the abdomen, with a force equal 


to that of the waters before contained there: for, by 
negleing this rule, the patient will be apt to fall 
into faintings, from the weight on the great veſſels of 
the abdomen being taken off, and the linking of the 


diaphragm ſucceeding ; in conſequence of which, more 
blood flowing into the inferior veſſels than ufual, 
leaves the ſuperior ones of a ſudden too empty, and 


thus interrupts the regular progreſs of the circulation; 
To obviate this inconvenience, the compreſſion mult 
not only be. made with the hands during the opera- 
tion; but be afterwards continued, by ſwathing the 
abdomen with a roller of flannel, about eight yards 
long and five inches broad, beginning at the bottom 
of the belly, ſo that the inteſtines may be borne up 
againſt. the diaphragm: you may change the roller 
every day till the third or fourth day, by which time 
the ſeveral parts will have acquired their due tone. 
For the dreſſing, a piece of dry lint and plaſter ſuffice ;. 
but between the ſkin and roller it may be proper to 
lay. a double flannel a foot ſquare, dipt in brandy or 
ſpirit of wine. | 

This operation, though it does not often abſolutely 
cure, yet it ſometimes preſerves life a great many years,. 
and even a = one, eſpecially if the waters 


have. been long colleed.. 
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tunica vaginalis (the true and real feats of one or other Prad 
of theſe diſorders), have been enumerated, but za | 


$ 3: Of the Hydracele. | 
Tus term hydrocels, if uſed in a literal ſenſe, means 


any tumour produced by water ; but ſurgeons have al- 
ways confined it to thoſe which poſſeſs either the mem- 
branes of the ſcrotum, or the coats of the teſticle and 


its veſſels. ; | 2 
The firſt of theſe, viz. that which has its ſeat in 


the membranes of the ſcrotum, is common to the whole 


bag, and to all the cellular ſubſtance which looſely 
envelopes both the teſtes, It is, firialy ſpeaking, 


only a ſymptom of a diſeaſe, in which the whole habit 


is moſt frequently more or leſs concerned, and very 


ſeldom affects this part only. The latter, or thoſe 


which occupy the coats immediately inveſting the te- 


ſticle and its veſſels, are abſolutely local, very ſeldom 


4239 


Different 


kinds of 


alfe& the common membrane of the ſcrotum, gene- 


rally attack one fide only, and are frequently found in 


perſons who are perfectly free from all other com- 


plaints. 


Notwithſtanding the obvious and material difference 
between the two kinds of diſeaſe, they have by the 


hvdroc-le majority of writers been confounded togetber; have 
confounded been conſidered as ſpringing from the ſame immediate 


rogethcr by 
chirurgical 
Wi Its, 


ſource, and as requiring the ſame kind of treatment; 
although the one is plainly and evidently a mere ſymp- 
tom or attendant on a general diſorder, and the others 
are ſtrictly and abſolutely local complaints. This one 
fundamental error has been the occaſion of many others. 
The ſuppoſition, that all collections found in the mem- 
branes and coats of the ſcrotum and teſticles are of 
the ſame general kind, has produced an infinite variety 
of wild conjectures concerning the particular aud im- 
mediate nature and origin of them. By ſome they 
have been attributed toa particular indiſpoſition of the 
liver, kidneys, or ſpleen ; by others, to a natural and 
neceſſary connection between the ſpermatie veſſels and 
thoſe of the kidney: by many the fluid has been 
thought to be of the urinary kind, or at leaſt that it 
ought to have paſſed through the kidney; but that, 
miltakiog its right way, it gets into the membranes of 


the ſcrotum and teſticles : while others have affirmed, 
that all complaints of this kind are really ſymptoms of 


a dropſical habit; that the fluid comes from the ca- 
vity of the belly, and either paſſes through the peri- 
tonæum, or extends that membrane down into the ſcro— 
tum. Many cautions have been laid down apainft at- 
tempting the cure of one ſpecies of this diſeaſe haſtily, 
or Without a previous courſe of medicine, upon a ſup- 
poſition that the defluxion is of a noxious nature, and 
that by falling on this part it frees the conſtitution 


from ſeveral other diſtempers. It has been deſcribed 


as frequently producing a corrupted or otherwiſe dil- 
eaſed teſticle ; as being nearly allied in nature to thoſe 
tumours which are called encyſted, whoſe tunics are 
tormed out of the common membrane by mere preſ— 
ſure ; and as being generally accompanied with a true 
hernia, or defcent of the inteſtine or omentum ; which 


last (ſuppoſed) circumſtance has been gravely urged 


as a reaſon for not attempting a radical cure. The 
lame wanton liberty has been taken ia aſſigning dit- 


ferent ſeats to theſe diſorders, as in accounting for 


their origin: every part which inveſts or accompanies 
the ſpermatic veſſels or the teſFles, not only the tu— 
Kica communis of the proceſs, and the cavity of the 


ral imaginary ones bave been added; firm compact 
membranes have been ſplit. into lamellz, and cyſts and 
coats have been deviſed which never had a real exit. 
ence. | | 

If all this were matter of mere ſpeculation, and pro- 
duced no miſchief in practice, it would be of no im- 
portance; but in matters of phylic and ſurgery this 
{ſeldom or never happens: erroneous ideas of the na- 
ture, origin, and feats of diſcaſes, moſt commonly zre 
followed by improper methods of treating them. In 
the preſent caſe, the abſurdity of the conjectures con- 
cerning theſe circumllances in the diſorder, is fully 
equalled by the methods of cure which have been pro- 
poſed and practiſed. | 


Upon a ſuppoſition that the extravaſation of fluid improger 
was the conſequence of a dropſical habit, ſtrong pur- directions 


ges and powerfully diuretic medicines bave been pre- 
ſcribed ; actual cauteries have been uſed, and lipatures 
and inciſions mede, both on the ſpermatic veſſels aud 
in the groin, to hinder the deſcent, of the water from 
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the cavity of che belly; aſtringent liquors and ardent 


ſpirits have been injected, with a view to cloſing or 
{ſoldering broken lympbhatics; tedious and painful ope- 
rations have been practiſed for the eradication of ima- 
ginary cyſts; directions have been given to evacuate 


the water at different times, left the patient's ſtrength | 


ſhould fail or his health ſuffer, by its being done too 
ſuddenly; and the teſticles being ſuppoſed to be fre- 


quently ſpoiled by long lying in the water, caſtration 


has often been performed in the ſimple hydrocele. 


\ : 7 
The ſcrotum is the common receptacle of both the of the us 
teſticles, and conſiſts of the cuticula, cutis, and what tec fac. 
all the anatomiſts have now agreed to call the dartos ; s of 


which is a looſe cellular membrane, perfectly void ol 


fat, and whoſe cells or cavities communicate with each 
other, with the utmoſt freedom through every part. 
As this membrane has no immediate communication 
with the cavity of the abdomen withio the peritoneum, 
it is plain, that whatever kind or quantity of fluid may 
be depolited in it, it cannot be derived from the ſaid 
cavity, even though the patient ſhould labour under a 
true aſcites: but as its cells have a free intercourſe 
with thoſe of the general cellular membrane all over 
the bedy, they will be liable to be aſſected by all 
thoſe Citorders which have their ſeat in that mem- 
brane ; that is, by all diſorders proceeding from 2 
low impoveriſhed ſtate of blood, from a deficiency of 
the urinary ſecretion, or from non- execution of the 


office of the abſorbent veſſels; and conſequently, in 


analarcon3 and Jeucophlegmatic habits, will become 
the ſcat of a watery extravaſation. 

This watery ſwelling of the ſcrotum, although it is 
molt frequently a ſymptom of a dropfica} habit, and 
very often accompanies both the general anaſarca and 
the particular collection within the abdomen called 
the aſcites 5 yet, even ia the latter caſe, neither is or 
can be derived from the cavity of belly, but is conſi- 
ned to the tela celluloſa, which lies on the outſide of 
the peritoneum: the water derived from hence di- 
ſtends the ſcrotum in the ſame manner, and for the 
ſame reaſons, that it often does the legs and feet. 
The cells of the dartos being larger and abſolutely 
void of fat, and the ſkin which covers them being ex- 

tremely 
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ing of the one fide as on the other: it leaves the ſkin of its natu- 
ral colour; or, to ſpeak more properly, it does not . 
redden or inflame it: if the quantity of water be not 
large, nor the diſtention great, the ſkin preſerves ſome 


fioned its being taken notice of as a particular diſeaſe, 
though it is moſt properly a ſymptom only. 

This being the caſe, and the true method of cure 
conſiſting in an internal medical proceſs, it has been 
improperly ranked among the ſpecies of hydrocele; 
though the nature of the contents will certainly admit 
the uſe of the word. 5 

It is an equal ſoft tumour, poſſeſſing every part of 
the cellular membrane in which both the teſticles are 
enveloped, and conſequently is generally as large on 


degree of rugoſity, the tumour has a doughy kind of 
feel, and eafily receives and fora while retains the impreſ- 
ſion of the fingers; the raphe or ſeam of the ſcrotum 
divides the ſwelling nearly equally ; the ſpermatic pro- 
ceſs is perfectly free, and of its natural fize; and the 
teſticles ſeem to be in the middle of the loaded mem- 


brane. ' This is the appearance when the diſeaſe is in 


a moderate degree ; but if the quantity of extravaſa- 
ted ſerum be large, or the diſeaſe farther advanced} 
the ſcin, inſtead of being wrinkled, is ſmooth, tenſe, 


and plainly ſhows the limpid fate of the fluid under- 


neath: it is cold to the touch, does not ſo long re- 
tain the impreſſion of the finger, and is always accom- 
panied with a fimilar diſtention of the ſkin of the pe- 


nis; the preputium of which is ſometimes ſo enlarged, 


and ſo twilted and diſtorted, as to make a very-diſa- 


oreeable appearance. Theſe are the local ſymptoms ; 


to which it may be added, that a yellow countenance, 
a loſs of appetite, a defictency of urinary ſecretion, 
{ſwelled legs, a hard belly, and mucovs ſtools, are its 
very frequent companions. * 5 

The cure of the original diſeaſe comes within the 
province of the phyſician, and requires a courſe of in- 
ternal medicine : but ſometimes the loaded ſcrotum and 
penis are ſo troubleſome to the patient, and in ſuch 
danger of mortification, that a reduction of their ſize 
becomes abſolutely neceſſary ; and at other times a 
derivation or diſcharge of the redundant extravaſated 
irrum from this part is ordered as an aſſiſtant to the 
internal regimen. | 

The chirurgical means in uſe for this end is called 


in general ſcarification + a term whoſe preciſe ſenſe. 


has by no means been ſettled ; from which it has now 
and then happened, that a general order being given, 
and the particular method of exccuting it being left 
to the choice of thoſe who have not been ſufficiently 
acquainted with this kind of buſineſs, much hazard 
has been incurred, and conſiderable miſchief done 
which might have been avoided. | 

The means of making this diſcharge are two, viz. 
puncture and incifion : the former is made with the 
point of a lancet; the latter with the ſame inſtrument, 
or with a knife. | 

The generality of writers on this ſubject have ſpo- 
ken of the two methods in ſuch a manner, that a 
praQtitioner who had ſeen but little of either, would 
be inclined to think that it was a matter of great in- 


difference which we ſhould make uſe of, and that the 


VT 
prattice. tremely dilatable, and giving way for a larger influx 
into this part than into moſt others, has indeed occa- 
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ſafety and utility of each were equal: which is by Practicc. 


no means the caſe. x, | 
The intention of the uſe of either is, by a diſcharge 


of extravaſated ſerum, to alleviate the preſent uneaſi- 


neſs; and, by reducing the ſize of the ſcrotum, to 
render it leſs troubleſome, and Jeſs likely to mortify, 
In ſome few inſtances it bas indeed happened, that this 


drain has proved a radical cure of the original diſeaſe; 


but that has been accidental, and 1s not in general to 
be expected. The. intention is generally palliative; 
and, if the patient lives, is moſt likely to require repe- 
tition: therefore, if there be any difference between 
the two methods, with regard either to eaſe or ſafety, 
there can be no doubt which ought to be preferred. 


All wounds of membranous parts in anaſarcous or 


dropſical habits, are neceſſarily both painful and ha- 
zardous; they are apt ta inflame, are very difficultly 
brought to ſuppuration, and will often prove gangre- 
nous in ſpite of all endeavours to the contrary, But 


the larger and deeper the wounds are, the more pro- 


bable are theſe bad conſequences. Simple punctures 
with the point of a lancet are much leſs liable to be 
attended by them than any other kind of wound ; they 


generally leave the ſkin eaſy, ſoft, cool, uninflamec, 


and in a ſtate to admit a repetition of the ſame opc ra- 
tion if neceſſary. Inciſions create a painful, crude, 


hazardous ſore, requiring conſtant care. Punctures. 
ſeldom produce any uneaſineſs at all, and ſtand in need 


of only a ſuperficial pledgit for drefling, 

Now although there is ſo very material a difference 
in the ſymptoms and trouble attending the two me- 
thods, yet there is none in their effect: the commu- 
nication of the cells of the dartos with each other is ſo 
free through every part of it, that punctures made 
with the fine point of a bleeding Jancet into the moſt 
ſuperficial of them, will as certainly and as freely drain 
off all the water as a large inciſion, withoyt any of its 
inconveniences or its hazard. 


Another ſpecies of hydrocele affects the cells of the 88 


tunica communis. 6 


of the cells 


When the diſeaſe is ſimple, it is perfeckly local; 2 be n. 
that is, it is confined entirely to the membrane form- munis. 


ing the tunica communis, and does not at all affect 
either the dartos, the tunica vaginalis teitis, or any 
other part. 

It is a complaint which does not give a great deal 
of trouble, unleſs it arrives to a conſiderable ſize; and 
being by no means ſo frequent as either of the other two 
kinds of hydrocele, it is in general but little known or 
attended to. With ſome it paſſes for a varix of the 
ſpermatic cord; with others, for the deſcent of a portion 


of omentum, which having contracted an adheſion 


cannot be returned. Thos its true nature not being 
in general rightly underſtood, and it giving but little 
trouble or ancafineſs while it is within moderate bounds, 
and neither hindering any neceſſary action or faculty, 
they who have it are molt frequently adviſed to be 
contented with a ſuſpenſory bandage, and find very 
little inconvenience from it. 

Sometimes it ariſes to fo large a ſize, and gets into 
ſuch a ſtate, as to become an object of ſurgery, and to 
require our very ſerious attention, | 

In general, while it is of moderate fize, the ſtzte of 
it is as follows. The ſcrotal bag is free from all ap- 
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Practice. 


. 


pearance of diſeaſe, except that when the ſkin is not 
corrugated it ſeems rather fuller, and hangs rather 
lower on that ſide than on the other, and, if ſuſpended 
lightly on the palm of the hand, feels heavier : the teſ- 
ticle, with its epididymis, is to be felt perfectly diſtin 
below this fulneſs, neither enlarged, nor in any manner 
altered from its natural ſtate: the ſpermatic proceſs is 
conſiderably larger than it ought to be; and feels like 
a varix or like an omental hernia, according to the 
different ſize of the tumour : it has a pyramidal kind 
of form, broader at the bottom tban at the top: by 
gentle and continued preſſure, it ſeems gradually to re- 
cede or go up, but drops down again immediately up- 
on. removing the preſſure, and that as freely in a ſu- 
pine as in an erect poſture: it is attended with a very 


mall degree of pain or uneaſineſs; which uneafineſs is 


not felt in the ſcrotum where the tumefaQtion is, but 
in the loins. | 

If the extravaſation be confined to what 1s called 
the /permatic proceſs, the opening in the tendon of the 
abdominal muſcle is not at all dilated, and the proceſs 
paſſing through it may be very diſtinQly felt; but if 
the cellular membrane which inveſts the ſpermatic veſ- 
1cls within the abdomen be affected, the tendinous aper- 
ture is enlarged, and the increaſed ſize of the diſlend- 
ed membrane paſſing through it produces to the 
touch a ſenſation not very unlike that of an omental 
rupture. 8 

While it is ſmall, it is hardly an object of ſurgery; 
the pain or inconvenience which it produces being ſo 
little, that few people would chooſe to ſubmit to an 
operation to pet rid of it, and it is very ſeldom radi- 
cally curable without one: but when it is large, or 
afſects the membrane within the eavity as well as with- 
out, it becomes an apparent deformity, is very incon- 
venient both from its ſize and weight, and the only 
method of cure which it admits is far from being void 
.of hazard; as muſt appear to every one-who will con- 
lider, or who is at all acquainted either with the na- 
ture of lymphatic extravaſation or abſorption, or with 
the frequent conſequences of wounds inflicted on parts 
merely membranous. | 

The ency/ted hydrocele of the tunica communis has 
its ſeat in the ſame part as the preceding, viz. the tu- 
nica communis or cellular membrane, which inveſts the 
ſpermatic veſſels; with this difference, that in the 
{ormer the water is diffuſed in general through all the 
cells of the membrane, whereas in this it is contained 
11 one cavity only. 

It is a complaint by no means unfrequent, eſpecially 


in children, It was very well known to many of the 


aucients, and has been very accurately deſcribed by 
tome of them; but later writers have often miſtaken 
it for and repreſented it as a wind-rupture, or pneu— 
matocele, a diſeaſe exiting in their imaginations only. 
1: moſt frequently poſſeſſes the middle part of the pro- 
ceſs, between the. teſticle and groin, and is generally 
of an oblong fig ure; whence it has by ſome people 
been compared to an egg, by others to a fiſh's blad- 
d.r. Whether it be large or ſmall, it is generally pretty 
tenſe, and conſequently the fluQuation of the water 
within it not always immediately or eaſily perceptible; 
for which reaſon it has been ſuppoſed to contain air 
only, It gives no pain, nor (unleſs it be very large 
iadecd) does it hinder any neceſſary action. It is 


perfectly circumſcribed, and has no communicat 


the vaginal coat of the teſticle below it. The teſtis and 
its epididymis are perfectly and diſtinctly to be felt 
below the tumour, and are abſolutely independent of 
it. The upper part of the ſpermatic proceſs in the 
groin is moſt frequently very diſt inguiſhable. The 
iwelling does not retain the impreſſion of the fingers; 
and when lightly ſtruck upon, ſounds as if it contain- 
ed wind only. It undergoes no alteration from change 


of the patient's poſture, nor is affected by his cough · 


ing, ſneezing, &. and has no effect on the diſcharge per 
i lt. «iq | | 
Infants are much more ſubject to this diſeaſe than 
adults, though it often affects the latter. In young 
children it frequently diſſipates in a ſhort time; eſpe- 
cially if aſſiſted by warm fomentation, and an open 
belly. If it does not diſperſe, that is, if it be not 
abſorbed, the point of a lancet will give diſcharge to 
the water, and in young children will moſt frequently 
produce a cure. In adults, the cyſt formed by the 


preſſure of the fluid does ſometiraes.become ſo thick as 


to require diviſion through its whole length ; which 
operation may in general be performed with great cafe 
and perfect ſafety: though even this may prove trouble. 
ſome, hazardous, and fatal; of ſuch conſequence are 
wounds in membranous parts in ſome particular habits. 


The third ſpecies of this diſeaſe is that which is Hydroeel 
confined to the vaginal coat or bag which looſely en- of the wigs 
velopes the teſticle. In a natural healthy ſtate, the nal con. 


cavity of this bag always contains a ſmall quantity of 


a fine fluid exhaled from the capillary arteries, and 
conſtantly abſorbed by veſſels appointed for that pur- 
poſe. This fluid in the natural ſmall quantity ſerves 


to keep the tunica albuginea moiſt, and to prevent a 
cohetion between it 1 the vaginalis; a conſequence 
which almoſt neceſſarily follows any ſuch diſeaſed ſtate 
of theſe parts as prevents the due ſecretion of it. Oa 
the contrary, if the quantity depofited be too large, 
or if the regular abſorption of it be by any means pre- 
vented, it will be gradually accumulated, and, by di- 
tending the containing bag, will form the diſeaſe in 
queſtion. | LES pt 

The two preceding ſpecies of hydrocele have their 
ſeat in the tunica communis of the ſpermatic veſſels, 
that is, in the cellular membrane which inveſts them; 
one by a general diffuſion of lymph through all its 
cells, the other by a collection of it in one particular 


cy(t or bag: that which makes our preſent ſubject has 


no concern or connection with that membrane at all, 
but is abſolutely confined to the tunica vaginalis 
teſtis. 3 | 

It is a diſeaſe from which no time of life 18 exempt; 


not only adults are ſubjeR to it, but young children 
are frequently afflicted with it, and infants ſometimes. 


born with it. | pe 5 

From all the circumſtances attending the complaint, 
it is pretty clear, that whatever tends to increaſe the 
ſecretion of the fluid into the facculus beyond the due 
and neceſſary quantity, or to prevent its being taken 
up and carried off by the proper abſorbent veſſels, mult 
contribute to its produdtion; which is ſo flow and 
gradual, and at the ſame time fo void of pain, that 


the patient ſeldom attends to it until it has arrived to 
ſome ſize. Not but that it ſometimes is produced very 
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The fize and figure of_ the tumour are various in 
different people, and uuder different circumſtances, In 


general, at its firſt beginning, it is rather round ; but 


as it increaſes it frequently aſſumes a pyriform kind of 
figure, with its larger extremity downward : ſometimes 
it is hard, and almoſt incompreſſible, ſo much ſo, that 
in ſome few inſtances it has been miſtaken for an in- 
duration of the teſticle ;. at other times it is ſo ſoft and 
Jax, that both the teſticle and the fluid ſurrounding it, 


are eaſily diſcoverable, It is perfectly indolent in it- 


ſelf, though its weight does ſometimes produce ſome 
ſmall degree of uneaſineſs in the back. The great 
characteriſt ic (as it is called) of. this diſeaſe, and on 
which almolt all writers have agreed to lay the greateſt 
ſtreſs, and to reſt their proof of the nature of the diſ- 
order, viz. the tranſparency. of the tumour, is the moſt 
fallible and uncertain ſign belonging to it; it is a cir- 
cumſtance which does not depend upon the quantity, 
colour, or conſiſtence of the fluid conſtituting the diſ- 
eaſe, ſo much as on the uncertain thickneſs or thinneſs 
of the containing bag, and of the common membranes 
of the {crotum. rock 

If they are thio, the fluid limpid, and the accumu- 
lation made ſo quick as not to gire the tunica vaginalis 
time to thicken much, the rays of light may ſometimes 
be ſeen'to paſs through the tumour ; but this is acct- 
dental, and by no means to be depended upon. Who- 
ever would be acquainted with this diſorder muſt learn 
to diſtinguiſh it by other, and thoſe more certain, 
marks, or he will be apt to fall into very diſgraceful 
as well as pernicious blunders. The colour of the 
fluid is very different and uncertain ; ſometimes it is 
of a pale yellow, or ſtraw - colour; ſometimes it is inclined 
to a greeniſh caſt ; ſometimes it is dark, turbid, and 
bloody; and ſometimes it is perfectly thin and limpid. 

The methods of cure (as they are called) in this 


| ncthods of ſpecies of hydrocele, though various, are reducible to 
_ the two, viz. the palliative, or that which pretends only 
navcele, to relieve the diſeaſe in preſent, by diſcharging the 


fluid; and the radical, or that which aims at a perfect 
cure without leaving a poſſibility of relapſe. The end 
of the former is accompliſhed by merely opening the 
containing bag in ſuch a manner as to let ovt the wa- 
ter; that of the latter cannot be obtained unleſs the 
cavity of that bag be aboliſhed, and no receptacle for 
a future accumulation left. One may be practiſed at 
all times of the patient's life, and in almoſt any ſtate 
of health and habit; the other lies under ſome re- 


ſtraints and prohibitions, ariſing from the circumſtances. 
of age, conſtitution, ſtate of the parts, &c, 


The palliative cure may be accompliſhed by a very 
ſimple operation. The only circumſtances requiring 
our attention in it, are, the inſtrument wherewith we 
would perform it; and the place or part of the tu- 
mour into which ſuch inſtrument ſhould be paſſed. The 
two inftruments in uſe, are the common bleeding lan- 
cet, and the trocar. _ - HS 

The former having the finer point, may poſſibly 
paſs in rather the eaſier, (though the difference is 
hardly perceptible), but is, in our opinion, liable to in- 
conveniences to which the latter is not. The trocar, 
by means of its canula, ſecures the exit of the whole 
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fluid without a poſſibility of prevention; the lancet Practice, 


cannot. And therefore it frequently happens, when 
this inſtrument is uſed, either that ſome of the water 
is left behind, or that ſome degree of handling and 
ſqueezing is required for its expulſion ; or that the 
introduction of a probe, or a director, or ſome ſuch in- 
ſtrument, becomes neceſſary for the ſame purpoſe. The 
former of theſe may, in ſome habits, be productive of 
inflammation : the latter prolongs what would other- 
wiſe be a ſhort operation, and multiplies the neceſſary 
inſtruments; which, in every operation in ſurgery, is 
wrong. To which it may be edded, that if any of 
the fluid be left in the vaginal coat, or inſiguates itſelf 
into the cells of the dartos, the patient will have rea- 
ſon to think the operation imperfeR, and to fear that 
he ſhall not reap even the temporary advantage which 
he expected. The place where this puncture ought 
to be made, is a circumſtance of much more real con- 


ſequence ;z the ſucceſs of the attempt, the eaſe, and 


even ſometimes the ſafety, of the patient, depending 
upon it. : | 

. Whoever conceives, as many have done, and ſome 
ſtill do, that the teſticle hangs looſe in the middle of 
the water within the vaginal coat, muſt alſo ſuppoſe 
that every part of the general tumour is equally fit 
and proper for this operation. The idea is erroneous, 
and the experiment may prove highly miſchievous, 
All the anterior and lateral parts of the vaginal coat 
are looſe and detached from the albuginea; in its po- 
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tion. 


ſterior and ſuperior part theſe two tunics make one; 


conſequently the teſticle is, as it were, affixed to the 


poſterior and ſuperior part of the cavity of the ſac of 


an bydracele, and conſequently the water or fluid can 


never get quite round it. This being the {tate of the 


caſe, the operation ought always to be performed on 


that part of the tumour where the two coats are at 
the greateſt diſtance from each other, and where the 
fluid muſt, therefore, be accumulated in the largeſt 
quantity; and never on that part of it where the fluid 
cannot poſſibly be. The conſequence of acting other- 
wiſe muſt not only produce a diſappointment by not 
reaching the ſaid fluid, but may prove, and has proved, 
highly and even fatally miſchievous to the patient. 
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It was a cuſtom formerly, after performing this ope- Of the ap- 
ration, to make uſe of fomentations and diſcutient Plications 


applications, upon a ſuppoſition that by ſuch means a 


to the 
wound af- 


return of the diſeaſe might be prevented. Among the ter the ope- 


old writers are to be found the forms of medicines to ration is 


be applied to the groin and fcrotum, to prevent a fu- performed. 


ture deſcent of the fluid ; but anatomy and experience 
have proved the falſehood of ſuch ſuppoſition, and the 


_ abſurdity of ſuch applications: the preſent practi- 


tioners content themſelves with a bit of lint and a 
plaſter ; and if the ſcrotum has been conſiderably di- 
ſtended, they ſuſpend it in a bag-truſs, and give the 
patient no farther trouble. A 

In moſt people the orifice thus made heals in a few 


hours, (like that made for blood-letting); but in ſome 


habits and circumſtances, it inflames and feſters: this 


feſtering is generally ſuperficial only, and is ſoon hig 55 
quieted by any fGmple dreſſing; but it ſometimes is ſo tion 


conſiderable, and extends ſo decp, as to affect the va- times 
ginal coat, and by accident produce a radical cure, It Proves a 
has alſo been known to prove ſtill more troubleſome, 
| | 42 H and 
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Practice. and even fatal; but then the circumſtances both of the 
-—TTH patient and of the caſe have been particular, and ſuch 
as required attention. _ 

Every other method of treating this kind of hydro- 
cele, except the puncture, was either originally intend- 
ed to obtain a radical cure, -or, having been found to 
have been often productive of ſuch, has been by different 
people ranked ſometimes among the palliative, ſome- 

coo times among the radical, means, nz 
of cures In many of the old writers are found directions for 
attempted obtaining the cure of this diſeaſe by the uſe of a ſeton, 
by means a canula, a tent, a caultic, a ligature, an injection, or 
of ligature, an inciſion. . 
canula | | 
tent, Ke. Some of theſe are adopted or preferred by one, and 
ſome by another, according to the theory which they 
have entertained of the diſorder, or to the benefits which 
they have ſeen to have accidentally ariſen from the uſe 
of the ſaid means. = 

To reduce theſe under ſome kind of method, (which 
the manner of their being delivered to us does in ge- 
neral not very eaſily admit), we may ſay, that the ſe- 
ton, the tent, and the canula, were either originally 


meant to palliate a diſeaſe of which the old practi- 


tioners had very diſagreeable apprehenſions, or that 


they were made uſe of upon a ſuppoſition that the 


fluid contained in the cyſt was in itſelf noxious ; or 
that the general habit of the patient was relieved, and 
many other diſorders prevented, by the ſaid humour 
falling or being depofited in that part; or from an 
opinion that the cure of it ought not by any means to 
be haſtily or raſhly attempted : that the cauſtic, cau- 
tery, and ligature, were deſigned to prevent the ſup- 
poſed deſcent of the water from the abdomen into the 
| ſcrotum ; and that the injection was calculated for the 
conſtriction of a ſuppoſed breach in thelymphatic veſſels. 
1 Some of theſe (happily for mankind) are now quite 
againſt the laid aſide, the reaſons for their uſe being found to be 
uſe of the falſe and groundleſs ; of this kind are the cautery, the 
cautery. . ligature, and the injection. The water is now, by 
every body who has made any inquiry into the matter; 
known to be formed and collected in the part where 
it is found; and not to have fallen into it from the 
belly: and, though an obſtruftion in the lymphatic 
veſſels of the ſpermatic cord, may in ſome degree pre- 
vent the regular and due abſorption of the fluid from 
the vaginal tunic, yet no breach or rupture of ſuch 
veſſels can ever produce the diſeaſe in queſtion: the 
extravaſation, in ſuch caſe, muſt be in another part; 
and may poſſibly cauſe a hydrocele of the cellular kind, 
in the common membrane of the ſpermatic veſſels, 
but which can never be found within the tunica va- 

PR ginalis. 2 TT . | 
Of chetent The reaſons originally given for the uſe of the tent 
and canula. and: the canula, viz. the noxious quality of the fluid, 
and the neceſſity of a gradual cure, are now alſo known 
and acknowledged to be without foundation; and 


therefore, though theſe methods, or methods like theſe, 


do ſtill continue to be uſed, yet it is with another 
view, and upon other principles: not with intention 
to lengthen the time of a cure, by making a gradual 
drain for the prevention of other diſorders ; but mere- 
ly to aboliſh the cavity of the tunica vaginalis, by ha- 
ving excited and maintained ſuch a degree of inflam- 
mation and ſuppuration as ſhall. produce an union be- 
tween that coat and the albuginea teſtis, 
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abſolutely local, and the tunica vaginalis, (the ſeat of 
it) moſt commonly ſomewhat altered from its natural 
Rate, by having been diſtended ; unleſs the abſorbent 
veſſels can again be reſtored to a capacity of doing 
their duty, 7a circumſtance which does not very often 
happen), the arteries will continue to exhale new ſerum 


into the cavity, and the hydrocele will ſtill remain, or 


be renewed in a ſhort time after each diſcharge. 


To obtain this end, two kinds of means are pro- 


poſed. In the uſe of one, it is intended, by means of 
a ſmall wound, to excite ſuch a degree of inflamma- 
tion, as ſhall occaſion or be followed by a total and 
abſolute coheſion of the tunica vaginalis with the tu- 
nica albuginea: in the other, a larger and more free 


inciſion is made, whereby the cavity of the former of 
theſe coats is converted into a hollow or open ſore or 


ulcer, to be filled up by a new incarnation ; or elſe a 


part of the ſaid tunic being cut away, its power of- 
again holding the extravaſated fluid is equally pre- 


vented. a 


Tube firſt, or union of the two coats in conſequence 
of inflammation, has ſometimes been found to follow 


the uſe of ſuch means as were intended to procure on- 


ly a temporary relief: it ſometimes follows the ſimple 


puncture with the trocar or lancet; the ancient method 
of letting out the water by a ſmall incifion frequently 
produced it ; and the ſeton, the tent, and the canula, 
though uſed for another purpoſe, or at leaſt for other 


reaſons, were found to be followed by it ſo often, that 


they ſoon were ranked among the means for obtaining 
a radical cure. 1 52 nt | 


They were indeed originally deſigned to diſcharge 5 


the water gradually; and to continue ſuch a drain from 
the parts where it had been collected, as might pre- 
vent any of the ill conſequences apprehended from the 
removal of the local diſorder: but the inflammation 
which ſupervened| ſometimes producing a coheſion of 


the ſacculus to the ſurface of the teſticle, what was 


originally calculated for a palliative remedy only, was 
by many adopted for a radical one. | 


. 2 $03 
If the event and conſequence flowing from theſe ga f conſe- 
means were as much in our power as they have been quences 


ſaid to be, that is, if we. could with any tolerable pre- _ 


cifion or certainty determine the degree of inflamma- 


tion to be excited, and the effect of ſuch inflammation , of thel 
on the vaginal coat, there would be no doubt of the methods 


utility of them; but this. is far from being the caſe : 
for although it ſometimes is ſufficient for the purpoſe 


wiſhed for, and riſes no higher than juſt to a degree 


equal to that purpoſe, yet it alſo frequently happens, 


chat either ſuch degree and extent of it is not excited, 


or it riſes much higher and proves much more pain- 
ful and fatiguing than was promiſed or intended; or, 
after a great deal of pain and confinement, a partial 
cohefion only has been the conſequence, and the dil- 
eaſe bas ſtill remained, notwithſtanding all the patient's 
and our trouble. Sometimes the pain, inflammation, 
and ſymptomatic fever, are but little; but, on the 


other hand, they are all three ſometimes ſo great 28. 


to become alarming, at leaſt to a patient who has been 
taught to expect a cure upon much more eaſy terms. 
The whole ſcrotum ſometimes becomes exceſſively in- 


flamed, and, after a good deal of pain and trouble, 


large 


4 


| Part III. 
This is indeed the only rational end which can by practice. 
any of theſe means be purſued ; for the diſorder being — 
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practice. large floughs are produced, and the proceſs becomes ſition, that a circumſtance which very ſeldom happens Practice. 
as irkſome as any of thoſe whole event (with regard will moſt frequently occur; we mean the penetration 


3 


use ſpeak, are intended for the ſame purpoſe; but by ma- can we at all times confine the cauſtic, ſo as that it 
as king a large and free opening into the bag containing ſhall not cauſe a much larger ſore than is intended or 
0 the fluid, to render the accompliſhment of ſuch pur- can be neceſſary. DOE TI CDT ANT 1 ap 
the „ HITS 0 ' Upon the whole, the cure by cauſtic, as it ſpares 
1 Thefe are called the cure by cauſtic and the cure by 


ods. 


to a cure) is much more certain. 

If the inflammation be but ſlight, the pain and tu- 
mefaction moderate, the ſymptomatic fever light, the 
ſuppuration ſmall, and an vniverſal coheſion of the 
two membranes is produced, the event is very fortu- 
nate, and a very troubleſome complaint is thereby got 
rid of upon very eaſy terms. If either the inflamma- 
tion be confined to the dartos, where it ſometimes 


of the cauſtic through the vaginal tunze containing the 


fluid. | | 506 : 
By this they hope to avoid the ſymptoms which are This me- i# 
ſuppoſed to be generally excited by the diviſion of the ou wn . 14 
ſaid bag by a cutting inſtrument; but this the cauſtie 2338 

7 
very ſeldom does. If the tumour be very large and inciſion. 
full, the containing parts be very much on the ſtreſs, 


and the ſkin and dartos very thin, the cauſtic may now 
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produces ſeveral ſuperficial abſceſſes (of no conſe- and then penetrate through to the vaginal, coat: but N 
quence toward the cure of the diſeaſe), or if it has this, whatever may be thought or pretended, very ſel- 1 
been ſo partial as only to have occaſioned the cohe- dom happens; and when it does not, the tuaica va- 

ſion between the tunics of ſmall compaſs, the cavity ginalis muſt be divided in the ſame ſtate and manner l 
will not by this means be aboliſhed, nor any thing as if no cauſtic had been applied. All the difference on 
like a radical cure be obtained; conſequently the pa- between the two methods (cauſtic and incifion) will Mi 
tient will have undergone all the fatigue, confinement, then amount to this: That in the former, the fin be- 1 
or pain (be it more or leſs) for nothing: but if the ing mortified, the patient is freed from a part of his 1 
inflammation riſes high, if the ſcrotum ſwells confi- apprehenſion at its being cut ; and the ſurgeon, fan- 1 
derably, and large deep ſloughs are formed (as ſome- cying that his eſcharotic has gone through the vaginal Wi) 
times happens), the ſymptoms and the hazard are coat, will divide it as a part of the eſchar: but a more WW | 
then fully equal to what attend thoſe more certain me- careful examination of what he is about at the time 1 
thods. Which of the three will be the event, no man of ſuch operation, would generally convince him l 
can ſay, Under the ſame external appearances, dif- that he divides the bag unaltered by the cauſtic ; and ' 
ſerent people are more or leſs liable to inflammation the ſymptoms which often attend this proceſs confirm | 1! 
and fever: the confinement of matter, in conſequence it. It has indeed been propoſed to divide the eſchar . 
of too ſmall an opening, will in ſome habits make made in the ſkin down to the ſurface of the tunica va- 0 
firange havock in a very ſhort time; and if a large ginalis, and then by the application of a freſh cauſtic p 
opening and a plentiful ſuppuration muſt at laſt be to make an eſchar in that coat alſo. But whoever 5 
ſubmitted to, the method by a large inciſion at firſt makes or ſubmits to this experiment, will find, that [| 


is preferable, as the cure is more certain, and the loſs 


of time leſs. Different circumſtances in the patient 


will render one method preferable to and more likely 


to ſucceed than another ; but whenever a cure is at- 


tempted by any of the before-mentioned means, the 
uncertainty of the event ſhould be made known, and 


the patient be appriſed of what may happen either 


with regard to trouble or diſappointment. 

All the methods hitherto taken notice of are calcu- 
lated to produce a perfect or radical cure, without ma- 
king a large wound, or bearing the appearance of a 
chirurgical operation: thoſe of which we are now to 


inciſion. The cure by cauſtic is calculated to ſpare 
the terror which a cutting inftrument always conveys, 
and (as the patrons of it ſay) to avoid the painful 


ſymptoms and hazard which frequently attend a large 


incifion in theſe parts. Themethod is this: A piece 
of the common paſte cauſtic, ' rather leſs than a finger's 
breadth, properly ſetured by plaſter, is applied the 
whole length of the anterior part of the tumour, which 
will neceffarily' make an eſchar of proportional ſize. 
When this eſchar either caſts off or is divided, an 
opening of nearly the ſame length and breadth is 
thereby intended to be made into the cavity of the tu- 
nica vaginalis teſtis ; by which means an opportunity 
is given to the ſurgeon to apply ſuch dreſſings to the 
inſide of the ſaid tunic as ſhall; by the generation of 


new fleſh, fillnp and aboliſh its cavity. The prefer- 


ence which ſome practitioners have given to this me- 
thod before that by incifion, has been upon a ſuppo- 


of two evils he chooſes the greater; and, to avoid the 

pain of ineiſion, incurs a much greater degree of it by 

the repetition of the eſcharotic. The pain attending N 
the firſt application of the cauſtic is indeed to ſome per- | — 
ſons but little; but in many it is fully equal to that 

of the knife, and muſt always be of much longer du- 

ration: if it does not penetrate the tunica vaginalis, 

that bag muſt be divided by a cutting inſtrument, (as 

we have already ſaid), in the ſame ſtate as if no cau- 

ſtic had been applied; which inciſion is and muſt be 
accompanied with the ſame ſymptoms (in the ſame 

perſon) as in the operation by the knife only. Nor 
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the terror and apprehenſion of a bloody operation by 
the knife, and as it requires no dexterity in the ope- 
rator, may, on thoſe two accounts, become preferable 
both to many patients and ſurgeons': yet whoever pro- 
miſes to perform, or expects to receive, a radical cure 
by cauſtic upon much eaſier terms than by inciſion, 
will moſt frequently be diſappointed; that is, they 
will frequently find the fever and inflammatory ſymp- 
toms full as high, and the ſore full as painful, in the 
one as in the other, and conſequently all their care 
and attention to obviate miſchief full as neceſſary. 
Neither is the neceſſary confinement, in general, at 
all leſs in the one than in the other. 1 
The method of performing the operation by the Of per. 
knife is as follows: Having appointed an aſſiſtant to forming 
graſp the upper - part of the tumour, in order to ren- the opera- 
der it tenſe below, a puncture ſhould be made in the _ bythe 
| "Fi Pe: : nife. 

lower and anterior part through the ſkin and vaginal 
coat. If the operator intends to finiſh the jiuciſion 

| 42 H 2 with 
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Practice. with a knife, he ſhould make this puncture large enough 
to admit the end of his fore · finger; which he ſhould 
introduce immediately before the water is all diſchar- 
ged and tbe vaginal coat collapſed; and upon that 
finger ſo introduced, he ſhould continue his diviſion 
of the whole length of the bag and of the ſcrotum 
which covers it. If he intends to uſe the probe ſeiſ- 
ſars (a more tedions and a more painful method), he 
may make his firſt punQure with a lancet, and then 
introduce his ſciſſars. Upon the firſt diviſion, the wa- 


ter ruſhes out, and the tumour ſubſides. If the pune- 


ture be made ſmall, a part of the fluid will inſinuate it - 
ſelf into the cells of the dartos; and by the imme- 
diate collapſion of the vaginal coat, the operator will 
find ſome difficulty in introducing either his finger or 
his inſtrument into the orifice made in it. If he does 
not do this, he will divide only the ſkin and dartos, 
and the patient muſt undergo a ſecond inciſion for the 
divifion of the cyſt : all which inconvenience may be 
avoided, by making the firſt opening large enough for 
the introduction of the finger; and when that is in, 


zB alll the reſt is upon that very eaſily executed. 


Treatment : l 
of che teſti- thereby diſcharged, the teſticle, covered only by its 


ele and tunica albuginea, comes into view; and, if the inciſion 


3 3 was either begun or continued very low, it generally 
nition: ” thruſts itſelf out from the wound. This ſhould be 


gently replaced; and if the vaginal coat is not much 
thickened by having been long diſtended, nothing 
more need be done than to lay a ſmall quantity of fine 
lint into its cavity, and then, covering the, wound with 
a large pledgit and a ſoft bolſter, tie the ſcrotum up 

in a ſuſpenſory bag. This operation, if properly per- 
formed, may be executed in a very few ſeconds : it 
requires no other violence than the mere diviſion of the 
parts; and if this diviſion be made with a knife rather 
than ſciſſars, it will require much leſs time, and cauſe 
much leſs pain. ; 


The membranous ſtructure of the parts on which 


this wound is inflicted, their continuation from the pe- 
ritonzum, and the great irritability of ſome of thoſe 
which are neceſſarily laid bare, and put under a neceſ- 
fity of receiving dreſſings, muſt oceaſion pain and ſymp- 


tomatic fever: this it is the buſineſs of art to moderate 


and relieve z phlebotomy, lenient aperitives, febrifu- 
ges, and opiates, will therefore become neceſſary, 
But in this caſe, as in many others, it will generally 
be found much more eaſy to prevent bad ſymptoms, 


than to remove them when they have been permitted 


to attain a conſiderable height. The operation is, or 
ought to be, confined to the young and the healthy, 
in whom inflammatory ſymptoms are mot likely to 
occur; but (we may venture to ſay) to whom we have 


more efficacious remedies to apply in ſuch diforders, 


than can be uſed to people of a different habit andin 
different circumſtances. | 

| The gp 
thick tumid lips of the inciſion, and the general in— 
flammatory enlargement of the ſcrotum, bave, for the 


firit four or five days, a diſagreeable appearance; 


and may, if neglected or wrong treated, prove very 
troubleſome or even hazardous; and the kind of diſ- 
charge which during that time is made (a thin diſco- 


lJoured gleet), ſeems very unequal to the reduction of 


ſo much tumefaGion : but when the febrile ſymptoms 
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When the vaginal tunic is divided, and the fluid 


general induration of all the parts about, the 


Part III. 
are appeaſed, and a kindly ſuppuration is begun, let the Pradie- 
furgeon have patience, and not by an over-officiouſ. — 
neſs, or by improper dreſſings, interrupt nature in 
what ſhe is about: let him, by warm fomentations 
keep the parts clean and perſpirahle; let him dreſs 
the wound with a ſmall quantity of ſoft eaſy digeſtive 
applications, and, covering the whole ſcrotum with a 
ſoft warm poultice, ſuſpend it in a proper bag, and 
he will in general ſgon ſee a favourable change in all 
the appearances ; he will ſee the inflammation diſap- 
pear, the tumour reſolve, and all the tumefaRion in 
due time ſubſide. But if he negleQs theſe general 
cautions, and, under a notion of aſſiſting digeſtion, 
goes to work with precipitate and other irritatin 
dreſſings, the face of things will not be ſo apreeable: 
the tumour will not ſubſide; and he will continue, or 
rather create, a painful undigeſted ſore, with all its 
conſequences ; but for which he only is accountable. 

In about fix weeks the ſcrotum is generally redu- 
ced to nearly its natural ſize; and when the wound is 
quite healed, the cicatrix is a mere line, correſpondent 
to the original inciſion ; which is a circumſtance of 
more conſequence to the patient than is imagined, 
EY if he be obliged to get his bread by la- 
our. | 

If the tunica vaginalis containing the water, by 
long or frequent diftention or from any other cauſe 


1s become thick and hard, and cannot therefore con- 


tract itſelf or be contraded upon the evacuation of 
the fluid, it will contribute confiderably to the thick- 
neſs of the lips of the wound, as well as to their hard- 
neſs, pain, and difficulty of digeſtion, In this caſc, 
the beſt way is to remove a part of it on each ſide at 
the time of the operation. The cellular ſtructure of 
the dartos eaſily admits this to be done; and when 
theſe ſides are thus taken away, the lips of the wound 
conſiſt only of the common integuments. A knife 
will do this with much more eaſe and expedition than 
any other inſtrument whatever. The method propo- 
ſed by the late Mr Douglas, of doing it by repeated 
ſnips of the probe - ſeiſſars, is operoſe, unhandy, and 
unneceſſarily painful and tedious z nor is the cutting 
away an oval piece of the ſcrotum, as adviſed by that 
gentleman and ſome others, at all neceſſary: on the 
contrary, the more looſe that part of the ſcrotum is 
which is to cover the teſticle (now deprived of its va- 


_ ginal coat) the better, as it will be more capable of 


corrugation. ; | | 

With theſe cautions, and under the proper reſtric- 
tions already mentioned, this method of obtaining a 
radical cure is very practicable. That it is ſometimes 
accompanied by troubleſome ſymptoms, is beyond all. 
doubt; and ſo is the method by cauſtic. We cannot 
ſay that we have never ſeen it prove fatal; nor can 
that be ſaid of any operation of conſequence: much 
depends on the choice of a proper ſubjet, and the ob- 
ſervance of the neceſſary means and cautions ; with- 
out which, both this and the uſe of the cauſtic will | 
always be troubleſome, and ſometimes hazardous. 509: 

When the quantity of fluid is large, and the ſcro- Diichatg. 
tum and tunic much on the ſtretch, Mr Pott thinks ing ee 
it is better to diſcharge the water by mere puncture, pundlorb 
and not to perform the operation for the radical eure ſometiats 
until a freſh accumulation has again moderately di- eligible. 
ſtended it. The inflammation neceflarily conſequent 

; upon 
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Pradtice. upon the diviſion of theſe parts, juſt after they have will not reſiſt the neceſſary force in making the per - Practice. 
——— been ſo much on the ſtretch, and ſo ſuddenly let looſe, foration. — - 


may be productive of worſe ſymptoms, and a higher There are, however, inſtances from the beſt authorities, Thy en 
degree of fever and tumefaction, than uſually occurs of the ſucceſsful application of the trepan to all theſe ex- not always: 


when the ſame parts are divided in a leſs diſtended 
ſtate. So 

Ia this operation, the point to be aimed at, as Mr 
Pott obſerves, is to excite ſuch a degree of inflamma- 
tion, both in the tunica vaginalis and tunica albugi- 
nea, as ſhall occafion a general and perfect coheſion 
between them : and this, if poſſible, without the pro- 
duction of ſlough or abſceſs, without the hazard of 
gangrene, and without that degree of ſymptomatic 


fever which now and then attends both the cauſtic and 


Of . uſe Theſe ends he has frequently obtained by the uſe obſtacle from the ſpinal proceſs: and at the anterior H 
efaſcton. of a ſeton. It is a method of cure mentioned by andinferior angles of the parietal bones, without open- 3; 
Aquapendens, as uſed by Guido and others before ing the art. dure matris, The operation has been 14 
him, (though their proceſs was ſomewhat different performed by Mr Warner upon the ſagittal ſuture, Mi 
from his.) He has ſeveral times tried it on ſubjects when bits of bone ſtuck in the longitudinal ſinus, 1 
of very different ages, ſome of them more than 50 which he eaſily extracted after enlarging the wound * 
years old. It requires confinement to bed only for a with his lancet, ſtopping the hæmorrhagy with dry i; 
few days; after which the patient may lie on a couch lint without any difficulty. | _ 1 
to the end of the attendance, which is generally fi- After having deliberately conſidered every circumt- reiben of "Hl 
niſhed in about three weeks or a month at the fartheſt; ſtance, and reſolved upon the operation, the inf ru- performing: 4 
and during all that time no other proceſs or regimen ments, ſponges, dreſſings, compreſſes, bandage, and the opera- „ 
is neceſſary, than what an inflammation of the ſame every neceſſary thing, are to be diſpoſed in perfect“ on. 1 
part from any other cauſe would require. | Fon order, that the operator may have nothing to 1 
| | 1 : | ſeek when he wants it. The head is to be ſhaved, if BY! 
"SECT. XV. Of Trepanning.. it has not been already, as indeed it ſhould all over Bil 
Taxxx appears ſcarce any part of the cranium, immediately after any of the preceding accidents : 3 
from the frontal finuſes to the inſertions of the muſcles it is then to be reſted and firmly held upon a perſon's i 
into the occipital bone, that may not be perforated knees; and, with the knife appropriated to this uſe 
with ſafety. There are ſome late inſtances in this and the ſcalprum, a piece of the ſcalp is to be removed, 
kingdom, where the trepan has been ſucceſsfully ap- of a circular, elliptical, or other figure, as the circum- 
plied to the frontal ſinuſes. How far it might be ſtances of the caſe require. The ſcalping ſhould be 
practicable to ſeparate the muſcles from and apply the of ſuch extent, as may give a fair opportunity of ma- 
trepan to the inferior part of the occipital bone, al- king as many perforations as ſhall be found neceſſary, 
moſt to the foramen magnum, may be worth future as far as the ſurgeon's judgment and obſervation can 
conſideration ; as it is no unreaſonable ſuppoſition, direct him. He ought not to be ſparing in this re- 
that a caſe may happen to be ſo circumſtanced as to ſpeR, leſt be ſhould be under the diſagreeable neceſ-- 
admit of no other remedy ; and, according to Celſus, ity of extending the incifion farther. The manner of 
11 © doubtful one is better than none (4). ceutting, is to apply force enough to the knife, to carry 
Pits of the The parts of the ſkull not eligible for the applica- it quite through to the bone at once, not bearing too 
llull rot tion of the trepan are, 1. The frontal ſinuſes. 2. The much upon the point, eſpecially if we cut over looſe 


tr 


the incifion z and which, when it does happen, is ſo 
alarming both to patient and ſurgeon. | 


oe for ſutures, in young ſubjeQs ; for in old ones the adhe- 
Finning. fion of the dura mater to them is but little more than 


to other parts of the eranium. 3. The middle of the 
os frontis, towards the noſe, where the ſpinal proceſs 
of that bone projeQs conſiderably, 4. The anterior 
and inferior angles of the parietal bones, on the inter- 
nal parts of which run the arteries of the dura mater. 
5. The ſagittal ſuture, on account of the longitudinal 
ſinus running immediately under it. 6. The lambdoi- 
dal ſuture, under which lies the courſe of the lateral 
finuſes. 7. The occipital bone, on account of its great 
inequality of thickneſs, and irregularity of its internal 


| ſurface, 8. The os temporale, as the temporal muſ- 


ele muſt unavoidably be wounded in making room for 
the trepan : and laſtly, we muſt be careful, not to 


apply it to a yielding fractured part of the bone, that 


ceptionable parts, ſufficient to encourage a cautious and 
judicious practitioner upon emergencies ; to which, ſays 
Mr Gooch, I will venture to join my own experience, 
hoping it may have ſome weight in determining a 
matter of ſo much importance to ſurgery. The fron- 
tal ſinuſes have been trepanned with ſucceſs in London 
and Paris. Perforations may be made lower down the 
os frontis in children than in adults, without running 
the hazard of falling upon the ſinuſes; for they gra- 
dually enlarge, extending higher up as they arrive at 
puberty. Mr Gooch has applied the trepan near the 
middle of the os frontis, without meeting with any 


fragments, which we ſhould endeavour to avoid; the 


edge of the knife ſhould be ſo inclined, as to cut ra- 
ther more of the pericranium than the ſkin, When we 


have proceeded thus far, the pericranium is to be raiſed 


a little, with the point of the knife, quite round the 


inciſion; and then the ſcalprum uſed, which will be 


found the beſt inſtrument to clear the bone of that 
membrane, as has been found by frequent experience. 
Should it be thought proper to proceed immediately 
to trepanning, if any conliderable veſſels have been 
divided in ſealping, they muſt be ſecured by needle 
and ligature ; but when we do not intend performing: 


to be a- 


veided. 


the operation directly, dry lint with compreſs and 


bandage is generally ſufficient to reſtrain the hæmor- 
rhagy ; but ſometimes the preſſure of an aſſiſtant's 
fingers upon it will ſerve that purpoſe without a liga- 

| | | ture,. 


(A) Bontius, a writer of the beſt credit, relates a ſingular caſe of a ſailor, whoſe head was cruſhed between the flip 
and a boat; in conſequence of which dreadful accident, the greateſt part of the occipital bone was taken away in 
fragments, almoſt as far as the foramen magnum, and the patient perfectly cured by him and another ſurgeon. 
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The tre- 
phine the 
moſt eligi- 
ble iuſtru- 
ment. 


2 
Of the po- 
ſture of the 
patient's 
head, work- 
ing of the 
5 ſaw, &c. 


JT 


ture, when we determine to proceed to the operation 
directly. 

That kind of trepan called the frephine, is now in 
general uſe in all places: it is more commodious than 
the other, and can he better managed and regulated 
in the operation, as the different bearings may require; 
and it will cut full as faſt, being worked both back- 
wards and forwards. Before the operation is begun, 
the patient's head muſt be fixed ſo that the light may 


fall properly upon it, and in ſuch a convenient poſt- 


tion, that the inſtrument may be placed perpendicu- 
larly upon the part; and of ſuch a height and manner, 
that the attitude may be eaſy during the operation, 
which often proves tedious, requiring many perfora- 
tions (8). ; ty, 
Whether the patient has the operation performed 
in bed or ſeated in a chair, it is always found that 
reſting his head on a pillow, with a board underneath 
it, upon the knees of an aſſiſtant, is preferable to any 
other manner; for being thus placed, the aſſiſtant will 
have more power to keep it ſteady, to reſiſt the mo- 
tion of the inſtrument. When the head is well ad- 
juſted, the next ſtep is to make a hole with the per- 
forator, deep enough to fix the eentral pin of the tre- 
phine, in order to prevent the ſaw from ſlipping out 
of its circular courſe, till it has formed a ſulcas ſuffi- 
ciently deep to be wrovugit ſteadily in; and then the 
pin is to be taken out. If the ſkull is thick, the teeth 
of the ſaw muſt be bruſhed clean now and then during 
the terebration ; and dipping it into oil as often, 
will greatly facilitate the motion, and expedite the 
operation, making it leſs diſagreeable to the patient 
if he has his ſenſes ; and, in order to loſe no time, it 


would not be amiſs to be provided with two inſtru— 


A 


ments of the ſame fize—We muſt remember, after 
having made ſome conſiderable progreſs in the opera- 
tion, to examine the ſulcus often wiih a picktooth, 
or ſome other proper inſtrument, in order to diſcover 
where the bearings are neceſſary to be made. —Theſe 
Precautions are of more conſequence when we are 
employed in perforating a part of the ſkull that we 


know has an unequal thickneſs, eſpecially after having 


paſſed the diploe. And though we are told by writers 
in general, that we may ſaw boldly till we come at 
the diplöe, generally to be known by an appearance 
of blood, yet we ſhould be upon our guard in this 
Point ; examining if the piece be looſe, when we have 
ſawn ſome away into the bone, left we ſhould happen 
through inadvertence to wound the ſubjacent mem- 
brane; for in ſome parts of the ſkull there is natu- 
rally very little diploe, and in old ſubjects ſcarce any 
remains to afford direction to our judgment by the 
bloody appearance. And for the ſame reaſon, it is alſo 
to be remembered, that childrens ſkulls are very thin. 
— When the piece is quite looſe, it is to be taken out 
with the forceps contrived for this purpaſe; and if 
the lower edge of the perforation is left jagged, it is 
to be ſmoothed with the lenticular, that it may not 
irritate the dura mater. The next ſtep is to raiſe the 
depreſſed piece or pieces of the cranium with the 


(3) Scultetus ſays, he was obliged to make 7 perforations in a fracture with great depreſſion. 
his maſter Spigelius made the ſame number upon the like occaſion. Dionis made 12. 


inſtruments. After this, if there appears good reaſon 
to apprehend that blood, lymph, or matter, is contain. 
ed under the dura mater, we ſhould open it directly 
with a lancet very cautiouſly ; endeavouring to avoid 
the blood-veſſels ramified upon it, and thoſe which 
lie immediately under it: and, on this occaſion, it 
will be prudential to conceal] the inftrument as much 
as we can, by wrapping it all round with tow almoſt 
to the point, in order to prevent impreſſions being 
made upon the ſpeQators to our prejudice. 

When we have recourſe to the trepan, on account 
of a fiſſure in which the bone will not yield, we ſhould 
apply the inſtrument ſo as to include part of it, if 
not directly over it, as it is moſt likely the extrava- 
ſated blood or lymph ſhould be found directly un- 
derneath it: and when the fiſſure is of great extent, 
it may be proper to make a perforation at each end, 
if the whole can be conveniently brought in view; 
and, in ſome caſes, more perforations may be re- 
quiſite, according to the courſe of it, even to its full 
extent. 85 . | 99 8 
When we propoſe to make ſeveral perforations, in 
order to remove depreſſed fragments of the bone that 
are firmly fixed, and having the internal ſurface larger 
than the external, or to raiſe them ſufficiently, it is 
neceſſary to apply the trepan as near the fractured 
parts as they will admit of; making the perforations 
adjoining, to ſave the trouble of cutting the inter- 
mediate ſpaces with the head- ſaw: and, as before 
hinted, we ſhould invariably obſerve to make the 
perforations in the moſt depending parts we can, for 
the ſame reaſon as we endeavour to obtain depending 
openings in the fleſhy parts. And in perforating the 
ſkull, where there is great inequality of its thickneſs, 
it appears more adviſable to raiſe the piece before it is 
cut quite through in every part of it, to obviate in- 
Juring the ſubjacent membrane with the ſaw, 


When the ſkull has ſuffered an injury upon a ſuture, of 8 
and it is not thought adviſable to uſe the trepan there, ning on a 
eſpecially in young ſubjects, in whom the dura mater ſuture. 


adheres more ſtrongly than in adults, as has been re- 
marked, we ſhould always remember to make a per- 
foration on each ſide of the ſuture; for this obvious 
reaſon, becauſe there cannot be a free communication 
between the one ſide and the other, on account of the 
attachment of that membrane to the ſuture. 
After the elevation of the fragments of the bone, oft 


or the removal of them, the extraction of extraneous ſings pro- 


bodies, and the evacuation of extravaſated blood, . __ 


tion. 


lymph, or ſanies, &c. the membranes may be dreſſed 
with unguent. & gum. elemi, extolled by Franciſcus 
Arczus, the inventor of it, made of a ſofter conſi- 


{tence with balſ. è copaib. or ſome other natural bal- -» 


lam ; applying it jutt warm with a feather, and ſoft 
lint lightly over it, dreſſing the other parts as we have 
already directed in wounds of the head: after which, 
it may be proper to embrocate the whole head with 
ol. et acet. adding a little /pirit. lavend. and to ap- 

| | ET | ply 
 Glandorpius ſays, 
Philip count of Naſſau had 27 


made in different parts of his head by Henry Chadborn, a very eminent ſurgeon; and that nobleman has atteſted the 
cure under his own hand. Mr Gooch made 1; in the caſe of an old man, with ſucceſs, as related in his Caſes and 


Remarks on Surgery, 


Part II. 
elevator; or to extract the fragments of the bone, Practice. 
grumous blood, or any extraneous body, with proper 


| — 
. 
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praftice. ply a plaſter of cerat. alt. or ſome ſuch eaſy applica- piece of very thin ſheet-lead or card interpoſed, is to Practice. 
——— tion, with gentle compreſs and bandage. The pro- be laid; filling the wound up with even lint, rather 
per bandages upon this occaſion are what the French above the level of the ſcalp; then a ſmall eaſy com- 
call the grand couvre-chef, and the capeline or reflex preſs of cloth, faced with cerat. alb. is to be applied, 
bandage, which require great care and exactneſs in with a piece of card or thin ſtiff paper on the outſide 
their application, for the patient's eaſe. A bandage of it; over which, firips of common plaſter about 
with fix tails, or a kind of coif with lappets affixed an inch broad are to be laid crucially, extending two 
to it, may. be found very applicable in ſome caſes; or three inches beyond the compreſs. By this means 
but to ſerve this purpoſe, the ſurgeon mult occaſionally the plate will be properly confined, and the degree of 
exerciſe his invention. | preſſure may be eaſily regulated, without inconveni- 
After the dreſſing, the patient is to be placed in ence to the patient, or interrupting the diſcharge at 
as eaſy a poſition in his bed as poſſible, with his the wound; and ſhould a greater degree of preſſure 
head and ſhoulders elevated a little more than ordi- be required, it may be obtained by thickening the 
nary ; and the rules we have laid down in the cure of compreſs, and making one of the ſtrips of plaſter paſs \ 
wounds are to be duly obſerved. Warmer applications through a ſlit in the other, as in the uniting bandage. 
and bandages are required in winter than in ſummer. After proceeding thus far, the head is to be embro- 
The degree of heat in the room muſt be regulated cated, and a large thin compreſs ſpread with cerate, 
according to the temperature of the ſeaſon ; and it is applied over the crucial plaſters, with eaſy bandage, 
neceſſary to exclude the light. In injuries of the as before directed. When the dura mater is granu- 
head, bad ſymptoms are apt to come on ſooner in lated with fleſh, the ſindon or lint, moiſtened with a 
warm, moiſt, ſultry weather, than in a cold feaſon; mixture of tin. nyrrbæ and ag. calcis, is a good ap- 
when it may be very beneficial to make the circum- plication ; and the other parts of the wound are alſo to 
ambient air warm, and dreſs the wound as expe- beattended to, according to the rules of ſurgery which 
ditiouſly as poſſible, defending it from the attack of we have before laid down, in order to prevent the 
the cold air. A ſtrict regimen and obſervance of the luxuriance of fleſh, till the exfoliations are completed; 
non- naturals are now of the greateſt importance to for ſhould this point be neglected, and looſe fleſh 
be attended to; for a ſlight tranſgreſſion therein may ſuffered to creep upon the bone from the circum- 
prove of fatal conſequence, as we have amply evinced. ference of the wound, much inconvenience and trouble, 
When the digeſtion-of the wound proves kind, we beſides pain to the patient, might proceed from ſuch. 
ſhall ſoon obſerve granulations of fleſh, of a good com- inattention. OE 
plex ion, ſhooting from the extremitiesof the o.fſels, and An abatment of the ſymptoms after the operation, 
throwing off the parts of the dura mater that may have with a good aſpect of the wound in a healthy ſubject, 
ſuffered ; which, by extending themſelves and twiſting give us reaſon to hope for ſucceſs ; but if the ſymp- 
one with another, form in the aperture a ſubſtance ha- toms continue threatening, with a drineſs, glaſſy ap- 
ving the appearance of fleſh. The ſame operation of pearance, or livid colour of the wound, or a diſcharge 
nature, in a longer time, throws off exfoliations from the of a fetid gleet from the membranes or brain, they 
circumference of the perforation and other parts of the are to be looked upon as very bad omens: however, 
denudated ſkull, thicker or thinner, ſooner or later, ac- we are to omit the uſe of no rational] means, having 
cording to the age and conſtitution of the patient, the inſtances upon record. of the happy event of the mott 
degree of injury the ſubſtance of the bone has ſuſtained, alarming caſes to, encourage our perſeverance. The 
the ſeaſon of the year, &c. The granulations which ſymptoms after the operation may require frequent 
ariſe from the different parts, uniting together, conſtitute bleeding, as well as ſtrict regimen, 
the organized or vaſcular carnous ſubſtance, which is Should the patient, at any time after the cure, 
called the incarnation of the wound: and this regene- complain of pain or diſorder in bis head, with ſymp- 
rated ſubſtance, in young ſubjects, generally acquires toms of plenitude, recourſe ought to be had immedi- . 
a perfect boney hardneſs in the perforation, but ſeldom ately to bleeding and gentle purging, with the ob- 
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in old perſons. 117 ſervance of a ſpare diet; and for ſome time after his 
| RE Ah In order to remove the fungi mentioned, no 132. Cure, he ſhould allo be very exact in his regimen and 
de- hog 4 ligature, excifion, and eſcharotics, have been recom- government of himſelf, both as to body and mind. It 


ro- 
er 
erã- 


venting mended; and ſometimes practiſed with fatal effects, will be likewiſe very prudent to wear for a conſiderable 
ſug, throwing the nervous ſyſtem into great diſorder. And time a thin braſs, ſteel, or tin plate, to defend the 
as there is ſo much to be apprehended from theſe part againſt external iojuries, eſpecially if there has 
methods, we ſhould by all means take early care to been. any great loſs of the bone; under which cir- 
prevent the growth of ſuch excreſcences; which, if cumftance, in old perſons, ſuch a defence may be . 
negleRed, may increaſe to a great fize in a ſhort found neceſſary for life. . 
time, | 8 | 1 


The beſt method of doing this is, firſt to apply to SECT. XVI. Of Tumours on the Heads of news - 
the dura mater a ſindon, ſpread with the balſam re- | born Children. 
commended, or dipped into it, moderately warm, ac- Tuts kind of tumour proceeds from an extravaſa- „ 579 


cording to the ſtate the membrane appears in: then a tion of blood; probably in conſequence of ſome in- 3 | 


a plate of lead is to be exactly adjuſted in the perfora- jury in a laborious, haſty, or injudicious delivery; as the heads 
tion vpon the ſindon, having the ears of it turned time ſhould always be allowed for a gradual dilatation of children, | 
back upon the ſkull; over which a compreſs, con- of the parts, to admit of the exclufion of the ſœtus 

lifting of a few doubles.of common plaſter, with a with ſafety. It is ſcldom obſerved on any other parts 
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$20 
Deſcrip— 


N Part, 


of the head than the parietal bones; and the extra- 
vaſated blood is moſt frequently lodged between the 
pericranium and the cranium. 

Tbis tumour is generally circumſcribed by a ridge, 


tion of theſe when the extravaſated fluid is contained between the 


fumours, 


* 
521 
NTethod of 
cure in the 
ſou nalling— 
hoſpital, 


cranium and the pericranium, and feels as if there was 
a depreſſion or deficiency of the bone ; but the decep- 
tion is owing to the fluid in the diſtended pericranium 


yielding to the fingers, and to the ridge circumſcri- 


bing the tumour, which, without very accurate exami- 
nation, may be taken for the edge of the bone, 
Some ſurgeons have looked upon this fort of tumour 


as an aneuriſm ptoceeding from the inſide of the ſkull, 


others as a hernia of the brain. But was either of 
theſe the caſe in queſtion, it muſt appear between, 
and not” zupon, the bones it does; and a pulſation would 
be obſerved in it. 

The ſurgeons of the founcling-hoſpital, who have 
had the greateſt opportunities of diſcovering the na- 
ture of theſe turnours, and the beſt method of cure, 
from their large experience, ſay, they generally ſuc- 
ceed by opening them, in caſe the children were other- 
wiſe healthy; and that they prefer this method, 


rather than waiting in expectation of abſorption by 


322 
Another 
in ethod. 


523 
Je cata- 
ract a diſ- 
eaſe of the 
cryſtalline 
humour. 


any other, apprehending that the bad conſequences. 


they have ſeen may proceed from the putrid quality 
of the fluid contracted by its ſtagnation. They make 
an inciſion the whole length of the tumour} lay ſoft 
dry lint under the edges of the wound, to favour the 
diſcharge of the extravaſated blood, aner preſſing out 
as much as they can without broiſing the tender parts ; 


and then apply a pledgit of common digeſtive over the 


lint, with eaſy compreſs and bandape. 


Some other practitioners, of experience too, are 


againſt opening theſe tumoprs ; adviſing the applica- 
tion of compreſſes, moiſtened in warm auſtere red 
wine, or red wine and vinegar, to be renewed as 


often as they grow dry; and ſay they have generally 


obſerved abſorption of the fluid to be the effect of 
this method without bad conſequences. However, 
ſhould there appear no diminution of the tumour by 
regularly purſuing this method a reafonable time, 
it will then certainly be adviſable to open it, leſt the 
fluid ſhould be abſorbed in a putrid (tate, or the bone 
1njured by it, whence bad conſequences might enſue ; 
and if the bone reccived an injury originally, the ne- 
ceſſitiy of opening is indiſputable. 


SEC T. XVII. Of the Catara®, cutting the Iris, 
and Operation for the Fiſtula Lachrymalis. 


s 1. Of the Cataract. 
Tur cataract, called by the Latins /uffuſio, is a diſ- 


eaſe of the cryſtalline humour, rendering the whole 
body of it opake; fo that the rays of light which, in 
the natural ſtate of its tranſparency, were tranſmitted 
to the tunica retina, become now totally intercepted, 

and produce no effect. This is pretty nearly the ac- 
count delivered down to us by Hippocrates and the 
ancient Greeks, who likewiſe knew it by the name of 
glaucoma. 

Anatomiſts bas frequently diſſeQed the eyes of per- 
ſons under this diſorder after their death; and have 
found it to be always an opacity of the cryſtalline hu- 
mour, agrecably to the definition of a glaucoma : fo 


that by conſequence we muſt underſtand the words ca. Pradtice, 
tarad and glaucoma as ſynonymous terms, eg 
The general criterion of the fitneſs of cataracts for Differs, 
the operation is taken from their colour: the pearl- colour of 
coloured, and thoſe of the colour of burniſhed iron, ede. 
are eſteemed proper to endure the needle ; the white 
are ſuppoſed milky, the green and yellow horny, and 
incurable. 
The depreſſion of a catatact of any colour would be : 
the cure, if that alone was the diſtemper of the eye; 
but it generally happens, that the yellow cataracts 
adhere to the iris ſo firmly as to become immoveable: 
belides, when they follow in conſequence of a blow, 
which is often the caſe, either the cells of the vitreous 
humour are ſo much diſturbed and broken, or the re- 
tina affected, that a degree of blindneſs will remain, 


though the cataract be depreſled. 


To judge whether the — adheres to the iris, 


if you cannot at once diſtinguiſh it by your ſight, ſhut 


the patient's eye, and rub the lids a little ; then ſud- 
denly opening it, you will perceive the pupil contract, 
if the cryſtalline humour does not prevent the action 
by its adheſion: and when this is the caſe in any kind 
of cataraQ, the operation can hardly be adviſed. 

e ee conſideration of the greateſt moment, be- 
fore undertaking the cure, is to be aſſured of the right 
ſtate of the tunica retina ; which is very readily learnt, 
where there 1s no adheſion of the cataract, from the 
light falling between the iris and eryltalline humour, 


which if the eye 1s not ſenſible of, it is a certain indi- 


cation of another malady, and abſolutely forbids the 

operation. Generally this cataraQ takes its rife from 

headachs, convulſions, and nervous diſorders, 55 
When none of theſe objections forbid the operation, eue 

; 3 

it may be thus done. Having placed your patient in the open 

a convenient light, and in a chair ſuitable to the height uon. 

of that you yourſelf fit in, let a pillow or two be pla- 

ced behind his back, in ſuch a manner, that the body 

bending forward, the head may approach near to you; 

then inclining the head a little backward upon the 

brealt of your aſſiſtant, and covering the other eye ſo 

as to prevent its rolling, let the aſſiſtant lift up the ſu- 

perior eye lid, and yourſelf depreſs a little the inferior 

one: this done, firike the needle through the tunica 

conjunQiva, ſomething leſs than one tenth of an inch 

from the cornea, even with the middle of the pupil, 

into the poſterior chamber, and gently endeavour to 

depreſs the cataract with the flat ſurface of it, If, 

after it 1s diſlodged, it riſes again, though not with 

much elaſticity, it muſt again aud again be puſhed 

down. If it is membranous, after the diſcharge of 

the fluid, the pellicle muſt be more broke and depreſ- 

ſed; if it is uniformly fluid, or exceedingly elaſtic, 

we mult not continue to endanger a terrible inflamma- 

tion by a vain. attempt to ſucceed, If a cataract of 

the right eye is to be couched, and the ſurgeon can- 

not uſe his left-hand ſo dexterouſly as his right, he 

may place himſelf behind the patient, and uſe his 

right- hand. | x56 
We have not recommended the ſpeculum oculi, be- Why ib" 


cauſe, vpon the diſcharge of the aqueous humour thro'” Jing w_ 


the puncture, the eye, being ſomewhat emptied, more Sag the 
readily admits of the depreſſion of the cryſtalline hu- ſpeculum 
mour than when preſſed upon by the inſtrument. oculi, 
As to the method of treating the ſucceeding inflam- 
mation, 
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the fiſtula riat! | 
pbryma ſtruction in the naſal duct; 2. The tate of the cellular 


s 2. Of cutting the Iris. 


Tux are two caſes where this operatian may be 
of ſome ſervice ; one when the cataract is from its ad- 
beſion immoveable; and the other when the pupil of 
the eye is totally cloſed up by a diſorder of the muf- 
cular fibres of the iris, which gradually contraQting 
the orifice, at laſt leaves the membrane quite imper- 
forate. This Jaſt diſtemper has hitherto been deemed 
incurable, The adheſion of the cataract has alſo been 


conſidered as a ſpecies of blindneſs not to be relieved. 


But Mr Cheſelden has invented a method of making 
an artificial pupil, by ſlitting the iris, which may re- 
lieve in both the inſtances here ftated, | 
In doing this operation, the patient muſt be placed 
as for couching, and the eye kept open and fixed by 
the ſpeculum oculi, which is abſolutely neceſſary here; 
then introducing the knife in the ſame part of the con- 


junctiva you wound in couching, infinuate it with its 


blade held horizontally, and the back of it towards 
you, between the ligamentum ciliare and circumfe- 
rence of the iris, into the anterior chamber of the eye; 
and after it is advanced to the farther ſide of it, make 
your inciſion quite through the membrane; and if the 
operation ſucceeds, it will upon wounding fly open, 
and appear a large orifice, though not ſo wide as it 
becomes afterwards. | 
The place to be opened in the iris will be according 
to the nature of the diſeaſe : if the membrane itſelf be 
only affected with a contraction, the middle part of it, 


which is the natural ſituation of the 127 ah moſt be 
I 


cut; but if there be a cataract, the inciſion muſt be 


made above or below the cataract, though it is more 


eligible to do it above. 

The contracted iris from a paralytie diſorder, is ſo 
often complicated with an affection of the retina, that 
the ſucceſs is very precarious in this caſe. This ope- 
ration has anſwered beſt in adheſions of the cryſtalline 
humour, though but very ſeldom even there. 


'$ 3. Fiſtula Lachrymalis, 

The fiſtula lachrymalis is generally underſtood to be 
ſuch a diſorder of the canals leading from the eye to 
the noſe, as ob{truQs the natural progreſs of the tears, 
and makes them trickle down the cheek. Although 
the ſeat of this diſeaſe is the ſame in almoſt every ſub- 


ject, yet its appearance is very different in different 
Firictics in Perſons, and under different circumſtances, Theſe va- 


ons depend principally on, 1. The degree of ob- 


membrane covering the ſac; 3. The ſtate of the ſac- 
culus itfelf; 4. That of the bone underneath ; 5. The 
general ſtate and habit of the patient. 

Sometimes a ſerous kind of defluxion, by which the 
lining of the ſact and duct are ſo thickened as to ob- 


ſtruct or prevent the paſſage of the fluid through them 


into the noſe, makes the whole complaint; and the 

cellular membrane on the outſide not being diſeaſed, 

there is no appearance of inflammation. In this' caſe 

the duct is ſtopped, and the ſaccujus dilated, but 

without any alteration in the colour of the ſkin; a 

fulneſs appears in the corner of the eye next to the 
Vor, X. \ | | | 


proceſs totally unneceſſary, 


noſe ; and upon the application of a finger to this tu- Practice. 


— ——— | 


mour, a clear viſcid mucus is diſcharged through the 
puncta lachrymalia: the patient feels no pain, nor 
finds any inconvenience, except what is produced by 
the diſcharge of this mucus, and by the trickling of 
the lymph down the cheek. 

In ſome caſes the mucus is not perfectly and always 
clear, but is ſometimes cloudy, and looks as if it had 
a mixture of milk or cream in it : at firſt waking ſome 
of it is generally found in the corner of the eye ; and 
the eye-laſhes being ſmeared over with it during ſleep, 
moſt commonly adhere together in the morning. 


This is the moſt ſimple ſtate of the diſeaſe, what 


the French have called the hernia, or hydrops ſacculi 
tachrymalis. It is frequently met with in children who 


| have been rickety, or are ſubje& to glandular obſtruc- 


tions : and in this ſtate it ſometimes remains for ſome 
years, ſubject to little alterations, as the health or 
habit ſhall happen to vary, the ſaceulus being ſome - 
times more ſometimes leſs full and troubleſome ; the 
mucus which is preſſed out is ſometimes more ſome- 
times leſs cloudy, and now and then it is attended 
with a ſlight ophthalmy, or an inflammation of the 
eye-lids ; but which, by common care, is eaſily re- 
moved. | | | 

If the ſacculus is not much dilated, the diſcharge 


ſmall, and produced only by preſſure, the chief in- 
_ conveniences are the weeping eye, and the gumming 


together of the lids after ſleeping : but theſe, by be- 
ing attended to, may be kept from being very trouble- 
ſome; and if the diſeaſe makes no further progreſs, 
may be ſo regulated as to render any more painful 

If the dilatation is confiderable, the ſwelling is more 
viſible, and the quantity of mucus is larger; it is alſo 
in this ſtate more frequently mixt and cloudy, and 
more troubleſome, from the more frequent neceſſity 
of emptying the bag; but if the patient be adult, it 
may, even in this more dilated ftate of it, be kept 
from being very inconvenient. | | 

If an inflammation comes on, the tumour is thereby 
conſiderably increaſed, the diſcharge is larger, as well 
during ſleep as upon preſſure; the ſkin covering it lo- 
ſes its natural whiteneſs and ſoftneſs, becomes hard, 
and acquires an inflamed redneſs; and with the mucus 
a mixture of ſomething, which in colour reſembles mat- 
ter, is diſcharged, eſpecially if the preſſure be made 
with any force or continued for any time. This cir- 
cumſtance, added to the painful ſenſation and inflamed 
appearance of the parts, has been productive of a ſup- 
poſition that in this ſtate there is either an ulcer or 


an abſceſs within the ſacculus or duct. This opinion, 


though it may poſſibly ſometimes have ſome founda- 


tion in truth, yet is in genera] entertained much too 


haſtily, and is alſo the principal ſource whence moſt 
of the miſtakes concerning this diſcaſe have ſprung 
but as there is a certain criterion by which we may 
diſtinguiſh between pus and mucus, practitioners can- 
not now be liable to ſuch errors in this reſpect as for- 

merly. 8 8 
The inflammation of the cellular membrane cover— 
ing the ſac is a circumſtance which makes a conſi- 
derable difference both in the appearance of the diſ- 
eaſe and in its requiſite treatment; in ſome caſes it is 
42 I " , confined 
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P'ractice. eonfined merely to the ſurface of the tumour in the 


corner of the eye; in others it ſpreads till farther, af- 
feQing the eye-lids, cheek, and fide of the noſe. 
When the parts are in this ſtate, the mucus within 


the bag has generally the appearance of being matter 


Appearance. 


that is, it wears a deep yellow colour, and is of a 
more thin conſiſtence: if the puncta lachrymalia are 
naturally large and open, and the inflammation con- 
fined to the ſurface of the ſac, its contents will paſs 
off pretty freely, and the ſkin will remain entire. This 
is what the ancients called the /-1ple or imper fact, or 
anchylapt. 

But when the ſkin covering the lachrymal bag has 
been for ſome time inflamed, or ſubje& to frequently 
returning inflammations, it molt commonly happens 
that the punQa lachrymalia are affected by it, and the 
fluid, not having an opportunity of. paſſing off through 
them, diſtends the inflamed ſkin, ſo that at laſt it be- 
comes floughy, and burſts externally. This is that 
ſtate of the diſeaſe which is called perfect Aigylobs or 
Eg ylops + the diſcharge which uſed to be made thro? 
the punQa lachrymalia, while the ſkin was entire, is 
now made through the new opening, and, by excoria- 


ting the eye-lids and cheek, increaſes. the inflamma- 


tion, and pives the diſeaſe a much more diſagreeable 
In ſome, the matter burſts through:a 


| ſmall hole; and after it has diſcharged itſelf the tu- 


588 
In what 


mour ſubſides, the neighbouring parts becomes cool, 


and though the ſkin covering the ſurface of the ſaccu- 
lus is ſloughy and foul, yet there is no reaſon to be- 
lieve that the ſac itſelf is much diſeaſed below. In 
others the breach is large, the ſkin remains hard and 
inflamed, and, from the appearance of the ſore, there 
is reaſon. to ſuppoſe the whole inſide of the bag to be 
in a diſeaſed ſtate; and in ſome caſes which have been 
much neglected or irritated by ill treatment, the ca- 
vity of the ſacculus ſeems. to be filled with a looſe ill - 
conditioned fungus, which gleets largely, and produces 
inflammation. and. excoriation af all the parts about. 
There is alſo another circumſtance which ſometimes 


caſes a ca- is found to attend this diſorder, viz. a carious (tate of 


Ties of the . 
2c, the bones. This was by our forefathers ſuppoſed to 


this diſcaſe be a frequent one, and was the principal reaſon for 


their ſo free uſe of cauſtic, cautery, and ſcalpra, in the 
treatment of it; but ſince the diſeaſe has been more 


minutely examined into, this circumſtance has been 


found to be a very rare one. When the fiſtula lachry- 
malis is a ſymptom of the lues venerea, as it ſome- 
times is, the bones are indeed often carious ; but then 
the fiſtula is not the original complaint, but produced 
ſecondarily, and is a conſequence of the diſeaſed ſtate 
of the os ethmoides and oſſa ſpongioſa of the noſe, 
and is not curable by any local means or applications, 
but depends entirely on the cure of the diſeaſe of which 
it is a ſymptom. | | 

An abſceſs after the ſmall-pox, by falling on the 
lachrymal bag, has made it all ſlough away, and leave 
the bones bare; which circumſtance. alſo ſometimes 
attends the free uſe of ſtrong eſcharotics applied to de- 
{troy what is called the cy/7; but without the acceſſion 
of ſome other diſorder producing it, or the moſt ab- 
ſurd method of treating the complaint, a caries of the 
bones will very ſeldom be met with. Indeed the com- 
bination of other diſeaſes, either of the general babit, 
or affecting the ſame or the neighbouring parts, docs 


proper method of treating it ; which therefore ſhould 
always be inquired into. For inſtance, the patient is 
ſometimes ſubje& to an habitual ophthalmy or lippitu- 
do, which will add to the deformity, and give a good 
deal of additional trouble during the cure: an ozzna, 


or ſome other diſeaſe of the membrane and cells of the 
ethmoid bone, or a polypous excreſcence within the 


noſe, are now and then combined with it. The ha- 
bit is ſometimes, as we have before obſerved, infected 
with the lues venerea, of which this diſeaſe may be a 
ſymptom : ſtrumous glandular obſtructions are its too 
frequent companions ;, and, what is worſt of all, it is 
ſometimes cancerous, _ | 
From what has been ſaid, we may divide this diſ- 


eaſe into four general heads or ſtates, under which all Dang 
its leſſer diſtin tions may be comprehended.. The rn 
conſiſts in a fimple dilatation. of the ſacculus and ob- diſeaſe ma 


ſtruction of the naſal duct, diſcharging. upon preſſure be claſſe, 


a mucus, either quite clear or a little clondy ; the ſkin 
covering the bag being entire and perfectly free from 
inflammation. In the ſecond, the tumour 1s ſome- 
what larger ; the ſkin which covers it is in an inflamed 
ſtate, but entire; and the diſcharge made through the 
puncta lachrymalia is of a pale yellow or purulent co- 
lour. In the third, the ſkin covering the ſacculus is 
become ſloughy, and burſls ; by which means the 
ſwelling is in ſome meaſure leſſened: but the mucus, 
which while the ſkin was entire uſed to- be preſſed 
out through the puncta lachrymalia, now diſcharges 
itſelf through the new aperture. The ductus ad na- 
res, both in this and the preceding ſtate, are not 
otherwiſe diſeaſed than by the thickening of its li- 


ning. In the fourth, the paſſage from the ſacculus 


lachrymalis into the noſe is totally obliterated, the 


infide of the former being either ulcerated or filled | 
up with a fungus, and attended ſometimes with a ca- 


res of the bone underneath. - 


The ancients, who ſuppoſed this diſorder, in its ehe. 
firſt ſtate, to be an inflammatory defluxion from the diſeafe in 
brain on the caruncle, tending to ſuppurate, directed its firſt ſtate 


their firſt attention to prevent ſuch conſequence : for hs treated 
by the an- 


f . f 1 th cients. 
iſſues, ſetons, collyria, and refrigerant applications of 


which purpoſe they employed phlebotomy, cathartics, 


all ſorts ; and theſe not ſucceeding, they had recourſe 
to ſuch as they thought would haſten the ſuppuration 
of the ſuppoſed abſceſs. | 

By the improper uſe of medicines of the latter kind, 
it frequently happened that the ſkin became inflamed 
and burſt: the diſcharge which neceſſarily followed 
this accident, together with the heated appearance of 
the parts about, confirmed their opinion of a col- 
lection of matter within; and, according to ſuch ſup- 


poſition, they attempted to obtain a cure by dilating 


the orifice, and endeavquring to make an incarnation 
from the bottom of the hollow. Not being acquainted: 
with the ſituation or uſe of the naſal duct, they took 
no care to free it from the obſtruction under which it. 
laboured ; but, dreſſing the ſore like a. common im- 
poſthumation, permitted it either to be filled up with 
a looſe fungus, or to contract itſelf to a narrow fiſtu- 


lous orifice ; which daily diſcharging a diſcoloured 


kind of fluid, and not healing by ſuch means as they 
made uſe of, they concluded the bone underneath was 
SAC 
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often make a very material difference, both in the ap. Pradlice. 
pearance of the diſorder, in the prognoſtic, and in the —— 
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Pratice. carioue, and made way down to it, either by removing 
; —— the parts with a cutting inſtrument, or by deſtroying 
them with cauſtic and cautery, intending to procure 
an exfoliation, and thereby a firmer baſis to heal on. 
But fince the uſe of the ductus naſalis has been 


known, fince it has been diſcovered that an obſtruc- 


tion in this is the primary and principal cauſe of the 


diſorder, and that what paſſed for the cavity of an 
abſceſs is really the ſacculus lachrymalis, both the in- 
tention of cure, and the means, have been conſider— 
ably altered. CE wy 


as or In the firſt and molt fimple ſtate of the diſeaſe, viz. 
cure pro- that of mere obſtruction without inflammation, much 


poſed by pains have been taken to reſtore the parts to their na- 
the mo- "tural ſtate and uſe, without making any wound or di- 
dens viſion at all; the introduction of a probe, the injection 
lex | of a fluid, and a conſtant compreſſion made on the 


1 outſide of the ſacculus in the corner of the eye, are 


17 the principal means by which this has been attempted, 

; Some few years ago, M. Anel made a probe of ſo 
ſmall a ſize as to be capable of paſſing from the eye- 

of _ A. lid into the noſe, being introduced at one of the punQa 

nel's probe lachrymalis, and paſſing through the ſacculus and 

and fyringe, duct; with which probe he propoſed to break thro? 
any ſmall obſtruction which might be found in its 
paſſage. He alſo invented a ſyringe, whoſe pipe is 
ſmall enough te enter one of the punQa, and by that 
means to furniſh an opportunity of injecting a liquor 
into the ſacculus and duct; and with theſe two inftru- 
ments he pretended to be able to cure the diſeaſe 
whenever it conſiſted in obſtruction merely, and the 


theſe, viz. the paſſage of a ſmall probe through the 
puncta, has a plaufible appearance; but will, upon 
trial, be found very unequal to the taſk aſſigned: the 


very little reſiſtance it is capable of making, are mani- 
feſt deficiences in the inſtrument ; the quick ſenſation 
in the lining of the ſac and duct, and its diſeaſed ſtate, 
are great objections on the fide of the parts; ſuppoſing 
it were capable of anſwering any valuable end, which 
it moſt certainly is not. | | 

That the paſſing a fine probe from one of the puncta 
lachrymalia into the noſe is very practicable, is known 


flammation it often excites, are much greater than any 
benefit which does or can ariſe from it. | 
It is ſaid, that the principal uſe of this probe is to 
clear the little ducts leading from the puncta into the 
ſacculus, and the obſtruction of thoſe ducts is often 
mentioned as a part of this difeaſe, Hence one would 
be led to ſuppoſe that it was a circumſtance which fre- 
_ quently occurred; whereas it is ſeldom, if ever, met 
with. Nor, even if it did happen, could it ever 
produce the diſeaſe in queſtion ; the principal charac- 
teriſtic of which is a diſcharge into the inner corner of 
the eye upon preſſure made in the angle. This dif- 
charge is made from the ſacculus through the puncta, 
and proves that the latter are open. The paſling a 
probe, therefore, through theſe, ſeems to be perfectly 
-unneceſſary, fince a ſtoppage of them would never 
give riſe to that diſeaſe, which conſiſts in an obſtruc- 
tion-to the paſſage of any thing from the ſac into the 
nofe, and not from the eye into the ſac, 


The ſyringe, if uſed judiciouſly while the diſeaſe is 
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diſcharge was not much diſcoloured. The firſt of 


very ſmall ſize of it, its neceſſary flexibility, and the 


from experience; but the pain it gives, and the in- 
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recent, the ſac very little dilated, and the mucus per- Practice. 
fectly clear, will ſometimes be found ſerviceable; it 
gives no pain; and a few trials render the uſe of it 
very little troubleſome. p 
Fabricius ab Aquapendente invented an inſtrument, The few 
which was ſo contrived, 'as by means of a ſcrew to of Aqua- 
make a preſſure externally on the Jachrymal bag; from pendente. 
the uſe of which, he ſays, his patients received much 
benefit. This inſtrument has been confiderably im- 
proved by late practitioners, and is ſtill recommended 
as very uſeful, da 
All the good that can be obtained by compreſs and 
bandage, this ſcrew is capable of procuring ; but it 
is alſo ſubject to all the ſame inconveniences, ariſing 
from the impoſſibility of determining exactly the due 
degree of preſſure: for if it be ſo great as to bring the 
fides of the upper part of the fac into contact, all com- 
munication between it and the puncta will be thereby 
ſtopt; if it be but flight, the accumulation will not 
be prevented; nor does it in either caſe contribute to 
the removal of the obſtruction in the naſal duct, the prĩ- 
mary and original cauſe of the diſeaſe. 
If the curative intention was to procure an union of 


the ſides of the ſacculus, as in the caſe of parts ſepa- 
rated from each other, by the formation of matter or 


floughs, and the preſſure could be made uniformly and 
conftantly, poſſibly it might be ſo managed as to an- 
{wer a valuable purpoſe ; but N is not the inten- 
tion, the preſſure, whether made by an inſtrument, or 


by a common roller and compreſs, contributes little or 


nothing toward a cure. 


Beſides theſe means of attempting a eure without o . 
incifion, the gentlemen of the French academy have tried dueing a 
ſome others, ſuch as the introduction of a probe into probe with- 
the lower part of the naſal duct within the noſe, the in the noſe. 
injection of a fluid by the ſame orifice, the paſſing a 
ſeton from the punctum lachrymale ſuperius through 
the ſacculus and duct and out at the noftril, there to 
remain till the cure is completed: and for thoſe pur- 
poſes they have invented and given figures of a number 
of probes, ſyringes, and many other inſtruments, which, 
they ſay, have been very ſucceſsfully uſed ; though 
others have not found them to anſwer the purpoſe. 

When the diſeaſe is got beyond the ſimple ftate juft 
deſcribed, that is, when the parts round about are 
much or conſtantly inflamed, or the ſkin covering the 
tumour is burſt, there is ſomething more to be done if 


a cure 1s intended, | X 


3 6 
In this ſtate, an opening in the upper part of the When it is 


ſacculus lachrymalis becomes in general abſolutely ne- neceſſary to 


ceſſary; and as a wound made by a knife leaves a 2P© the 


much leſs diſagreeable ſcar than that which neceſſarily ſcculus. 


follows the burſting of the ſkin, one being a mere 
ſimple diviſion, the other a loſs of ſubſtance it will 
always be found beſt to anticipate the accident of 
burſting, by making the opening as ſoon as the inte- 
guments are in ſuch a ſtate as to threaten it. TY 
For the making this incifion, authors have been very 
very particular in their direQions with regard to its 
place, manner, and form. They have ordered it to be 
ſemilunar, having its concave part toward the eye, 
and/that the point of union of the lids ſhould be exact- 


ly oppolite to the centre of the inciſion. This lunated 


figure was calculated to correſpond with the courſe of 
the fibres of the orbicular muſcle, upon a ſuppoſition 
He x” that 
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that a tranſverſe ſection of them would produce an in- 
verſion of the lower lid, an effect which never follows: 
all that the ſurgeon need obſerve is, to take care. to 
keep the knife at a proper diſtance from the juncture 
of the palpebræ, to begin the inciſion a very little above 
a line drawn from that juncture toward the naſe, and 
to continue it downward ; its form may full as well be 
ſtraight as any other, and the beſt inſtrument to make 
it with is a ſmall crooked biſtory. | 

If the ſacculus is already burſt, the place of opening 
is determined; and the orifice may be enlarged with a 
Knife, or dilated. | | 

The incifion made, the ſacculus ſhould be moderate- 
ly diſtended, either with dry Jint or a bit of prepared 
ſponge ; by which means an opportunity will be gain- 


ed in two or three days of knowing the ſtate of the 


infide of the ſac, and of the ductus naſalis : if the for- 
mer is neither ſloughy nor otherwiſe diſeaſed, and the 
obſtruction in the latter but flight, it ſometimes hap- 
pens, that, after a free diſcharge has been made for ſome 
days, and the inflammation occaſioned by the firlt ope- 
ration is gone off, the ſac contracts itſelf, a ſuperficial 
dreſſing, with moderate preſſure, heals the ſore, the 
lachryma] fluid reſumes its wonted courſe, and the 
diſeaſe diſappears, 

If this ſimple method does not ſucceed, or from the 
ſtate of the parts ſeems unlikely to do ſo, another mult 
be tried, which the opening already made will enable 
us to put in practice. The point to be aimed at is, 


if poſſible, to render the naſal duct pervious to the 


lachrymal fluid ; and we muſt endeavour to obtain this 
end by ſuch means as give the leaſt pain, excite the 
leaſt inflammation, and leave the parts as near as pol- 
ſible in their natural. (tate ; that is, we are to endea- 
vour to dilate the paſſage from the ſac to the noſe, by 


ſome means which will gradually diſtend it without 


deſtroying its texture, in the ſame manner as the di- 
latation of the urethra ought to be effected in the caſe 
of ſtrictures, by paſſing either a probe, or a piece of 
catgut, or a bougie, gently into it, as far as it will 
eafily go, and repeating it occafionally, until it is 
got quite 1 and the paſſage is free (A). 

When a paſlage has been once obtained, it ſhould 
be carefully kept open, either by a piece of catgut, 
a ſmall bougie, a leaden probe, or ſomething of that 
ſort; and when it is thoroughly eſtabliſhed, the ſore 
may be permitted to contra, until it becomes no 
more than what ſerves for the introduction of the boy- 
gie into the duct; in this ſtate it ſhould be kept open 
for ſome time, injecting now and then a little aqua 
calcis, ſoftened with mell. roſar. through from above 
into the noſe ; and when it appears that the paſſage is 


ſo free and fo well eſtabliſhed that there is good proba- 


bility of its preſerving itſelf, the orifice in the angle of 
the eye, by being covered only by a ſuperficial bit of 
Plaſter, or pledgit, will contract and cloſe; and if 
during its cloſing moderate preſſure be uſed on the ſac- 


culus, to prevent a freſh, accumulation of mucus, it will 
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The laſt ſtate of this diſorder is that in which the 


an artificial natural paſſage from the ſacculus to the noſe is ſo diſ- 


pallage, 


are ſometimes found to be carious. 
therto deſcribed have all been calculated to preſerve 
the natural paſſage, and to derive the lachrymal fluid 
again through it: in this attempt they are ſometimes 
ſucceſsful; but when they are not, there is no chirur- 
gical means left, but to attempt the formation of an 
artificial one in its ſtead, The upper and hinder part 
of the ſacculus lachrymalis is firmly attached to the og 


unguis, a ſmall and very thin bone juſt within the 


orbit of the eye; which bone is ſo ſituated, that, if it 


be by any means broken through or removed, the 


two cavities of the noſe and of the orbit, communicate 


with each other; conſequently the os unguis forms the 
partition between the hinder part of the lachrymal bag, 
and the upper part of the cavity of the noſe; and it 
is by * a breach in this partition that we at- 
tempt the formation of an artificial paſſage for the 
lachrymal fluid. 


To make this opening, many different inſtruments 


have been deviſed, and uſed ; a large probe, an in · 


ſtrument like a common gimblet, a curved trocar, &c. 
each of which, if dexterouſly and properly applicd, . 


will do the buſineſs very well: the one neceſſary cau- 
tion is, ſo to apply whatever inſtrument is uſed, that 


it may pierce through that part of the bone which lies 
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immediately behind the ſacculus lachrymalis; and not 


to puſh up too far into the noſe, for fear of: injuring 
the os ſpongioſum behind, while it breaks its way. 


Mr Pott prefers the curved trocar, which has ferved Mr TC _ 
his purpoſe well, and from which he never experienced 


any inconvenience. In uſing it, the point ſhould be 
turned obliquely downward, from the angle of the eye 
toward the inſide of the noſe ; the accompliſhment of 
the breach will be known by the diſcharge of blood 


from the noſtril, and of air from the wound upon 


blowing the noſe. The moſt. preciſe direction in this 
part of the operation wall be of but little uſe to him 
who has no idea of the natural ſtructure and diſpoſi- 
tion of the parts concerned, and who ought therefore 
to get ſuch information as foon as he can: but who- 
ever is at all acquainted with this matter, or will at- 
tend to the ſituation and connection of the os unguis, 
knows that this bone is divided into two parts by a 
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perpendicular ridge; that the lachrymal ſac is con- 


nected to all that part which is anterior to this ridge; 
and that the poſterior part of the bone contributes to- 
form the orbit of the eye, and has little or no .connec- 
tion with the lacrymal ſac. The trocar mult be ap- 
plied therefore to that part of the bone which is ante- 
rior to the ridge, and conſequently behind the lacry- 


mal bag; by the paſſage of the inſtrument, all this 


part of the bone will in al} probability be broken, but 
from which no miſchief will enſue. 
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As ſoon as the perforation is made, a tent of lint How te 


ſhould be introduced, of ſuch fize as to fall the aper- * 


ture, and ſo long as to paſs through it into the cavity 
of the noſe: this ſhould be permitted to remain in 


ep it 
ene 


Pen 


two, three, or four days, till the ſuppuration of the 


parts renders its extraction eaſy ;: and after that a freſh 
one ſhould be paſſed every day, until the clean granu-- 
| 79155 lating. 


(A) This caution is very neceſſary to be obſerved in the cure of ſtrictures of the urethra; in which caſe the proper 
intention is, gradually to dilate the paſſage, and to procure an increaſed diſcharge of mucus from the lacunz : this 
ſhould always be done gently, and by means which give as little pain as poflible ; Whatever irritates or gives pain will 
certainly do miſchief, will add to the obſtruction, and increaſe the dyſury. 
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pndlce. lating appearance of the ſore makes it probable that 
— the edges of the divided membrane are in the ſame 
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ſtate. The bufineſs now 13 to prevent the incarnation 
from cloſing the orifice, for which purpoſe the end of 
the tent may be moiſtened with ſpir. vitriol. ten.; or 
a piece of lunar cauſtic ſo included in a quill as to 
leave little more than the extremity naked, may at 
each drefling, or every other or every third day, be 
introduced, by which the granvlation will be repreſ- 
ſ:d, and the opening maintained : and when this has 
been done for ſome little time, a piece of bougie of 

roper ſize, or a leaden canula, may be introduced in- 
ſtead of the tent; and, leaving off all other dreſſing, 
the ſore may be ſuffered to contract as much as the 
bougie will permit, which ſhould be of ſuch length that 


one extremity of it may he level with the ſkin in the- 


centre of the eye, and the other be within the noſe. 
The longer time the patient can be prevailed upon 

to wear the bougie, the more likely will be the con- 

tinuance of the opening; and when it is withdrawn, 


the external orifice ſhould be covered only by a ſuper- 


fcial pledgit or plafter, and ſuffered to heal under 
moderate preſſure. | | 

There is another method which has been much re- 
commended by ſome French writers, to prevent the 
cloſing of the opening in the os unguis, and which is 
now generally approved in this country; namely, to 
introduce a canula either of gold or filver, or lead, in- 
to the aperture, and to permit the fore to heal over it, 
ſuffering the canula to remain, or to come away by 
the noſe. e | 
Mr Wathen, who has written a treatiſe on this ſub- 
jeRt, generally makes uſe of gold; becanſe molt eaſy to 
be procured in a ftate, of perfect purity, which is a 
quality firſt to be regarded, whatever the metal be: and 
he prefers this or filver to lead, chiefly on account of 


their firmer texture, which mult render a tube made 


of either of them leſs liable to be affected by any 
preſſure it may receive, The tube is ſomewhat coni- 
cal, to prevent its defcent into the nofe; and it is 
made ſufficieatly long, to reach from the upper por- 
tion of the bony duct, to its aperture below the os 


ſpongioſum. 


To introduce it more eafily, it is furniſhed with a 
ſtyle, nearly as long as a common probe; the lower 
end of which is rounded, fo as that, paſſing through 
the tube, it may exactly fill the aperture at the ſmall 
end: and it is prevented from paffing further, by a 
ſhoulder of the ſame ſize with the outſide of the tube. 

The tube is held upon the ſtyle by a doubled 
thread, which. paſſes through a ſmall hole on the one 
ſide of its upper or larger aperture, and is continued 
to a ring at the upper end of the ſtyle. By faſtening 
this. thread to the ring, the ſtyle and tube become 
one inſtrument, capable of being introduced and ex-. 
trated at pleaſure, and poſſeſſiag all the power of a 
probe, | | 

By means of this, the operator may be enabled to 
examine the ſtate of the diſeaſe, and to judge with the 
greateſt preciſion of the diameter of the duct, and 
conſequently of the proper ſize of the tube. For as 
the duct in perſons of different ages, &c. will vary. 
both in the diameter and length, there muſt on this 
account be. a proportional difference in the tube: 
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and the operator ſhould therefore be furniſhed with Practice. 1 


ſtyles and tubes of ſeveral different ſizes. 


The neceſſity of paying a cloſe attention to the ſize 


of the tube is apparent. For if it be too large, it 
cannot be introduced; and if too ſmall, it will be liable 
to ſlip, if not paſs, through the lower aperture of the 
duct into the noſe. If, again, it riſes too high, it 
may preſs againſt the ſides of the ſac, and thus cloſe 
the orifice through which the tears ſhould paſs. If, 
on the other hand, it comes down too low, it will 
projet beyond the inferior extremity of the duct, 
and may produce a very troubleſome titillation. When 
the tube is found exactly to fit, the thread, which 
was pafſed through the ring at the upper end of the 


ſtyle, being tied in a knot, at about the diſtance of 
an inch from the top of the tube, the longer portion- 


of it, above the knot, is to be cut off. By this the 
ſtyle will be diſengaged, ſo that it may be extracted 


with eaſe, leaving the tube behind, with the thread 


hanging out of the wound. 
When the tube is fixed, 
paſſed by a ſyringe through it into the noſe, as a 


proof of its being ſo placed that it will anſwer the 


intended purpoſe. The opening made in the fac might 
be entirely cloſed withia the ſpace of a few days, if it 
was not thought proper to leave the thread in. When 
it has continued there about a week, if the tears ab- 
ſorbed by the punQa are conveyed by the tube to 
the noſe, the thread, which is double, may then be 
extracted, by cutting one fide of it with the ſeiſſars, 
and drawing the other out. The little orifice thro? 
which the threads paſſed will be cloſed in the ſpace 
of a day. And thus a diforder, which had continued 


for months, and perhaps years, may be perfectly cured 


within the ſhort ſpace of a week. 
SezcT: XVIII. Of Amputation. 


In this operation the great end to be aimed at is, 
the procuring of a handſome flump, in which the bone 
may not protrude, but be well covered with fleth ; ſo- 
that no excoriation or rawneſs may be apt to take 


place, as is too frequently found to be the caſe after 
amputation has been performed in the common man- 
ner. As long ago as the year 1679, it was propoſed 


by Jacob Young, an Engliſh: ſurgeon, in a treatiſe- 
intitled Currus Triumphalis ex Terebinthino, to preſerve 


a flap of fleſh and ſkin, which was to be folded over the 
bone, and which, uniting to the parts of the wound 
after amputation, would effectually cover the bone, and 


revent the inconveniences abovementioned, No traces - 


of the ſucceſs of this method, however,. can be found - 
till the year 1696 ; when a Latin difſcrtation was pub- 

liſhed upon it by P. Adrians Verduin, an eminent ſur- 

geon in Amſterdam. The molt ſanguine expectations 
were formed of its ſucceſs; and it was even thought 
that the flap would prevent the neceſlity of tying up 
the blood - veſſels. However, it does not appear that 


the method as at that time practiſed, either did or could 
ſucceed.; and accordingly it was entirely laid aſide, 
till lately that it has been revived with conſiderable 
improvements. 


91. Of Ampatating the Leg. 


In Verduin's method of amputation, the rule was, 
| i: 


ſome ſimple liquor is to be 
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Practice. to cut away the fleſhy parts to the tendo achillis; and 
Tn after ſawing through the bone, if the flap was too big, 
it again ſuffered a ſecond inciſion. To keep this flap 
united to the bare bone, he contrived a variety of 
551 {traps and machines, highly embarraſſing to the ope- 
Method of rator, and painful to the ſick. But Mr O'Halloran, 


determin- having demonſtrated that the attempting an union of 
ing the 


quantity of theſe -parts before ſuppuration was the true cauſe of 
fleſh neceſ- this operation's failing of ſucceſs, and willing to de- 


Me be termine the preciſe quantity of fleſh neceſſary to be 
ett tor A 


flap. 


taken off in the flap · operation, found that 15 inches 
might be conſidered as a medium ftandard of the 
circumference of a man's leg; the diameter of which 
(ſuppoſing it a complete circle} would be about 4+ in- 
ches, which appeared to him neceſſary to be preſerved 
below the amputated part, in order to form a flap ſuf- 
ficient to cover the ſtump. But as this great length 
of flcſh would make the operation practicable but in a 
few caſes, he began to conſider of ſome conciſer means. 
After ſawing ſome tibiz at the uſual place of ampu- 
tation, and meaſuring the diameter of the two bones 
together, he conjectured, that about 34 inches, 
might be admitted as a general ſtandard of adults. If, 
then, an oblique ſection be made of the ſkin and muſcles, 
at about three inches, or at moſt three and an half, below 
the part to be amputated, and continued in a ſloping 
direction till it reaches the bone, at the place of exci- 
ſion; by a circular inciſion of the remainder of the 


fleſh and ſkin at this part, we ſhall preſerve flap enough 


to cover the ends of the bones. By this means ſur- 
geons will be enabled to perform this operation, in 
every caſe where amputation becomes neceſſary ; and 
it will be then found as expeditious as the method of 
the double incifian, and attended with no more pain. 
After a trial on a ,body, he found the flap a little 
hort, on account of the thickneſs of the gaſteroenemii 
muſcles; but upon repeating his experiment on ano- 
ther body, and having firſt carefully drawn back as 
much ſkin as he could, a flap of 3++ inches anſwered 
exaQly, allowing for the melting down of the corpus 
adipoſum, and cellular ſubſtance of the muſcles, by 
ſuppuration, as leſſening conſiderably the bulk of 
fleſh, though not the length of the 65 This rule 
ſhould not be deemed infallible ; becauſe, where the 
limb is extenuated, a leſs quantity of ſkin will ſuffice 
to-cover the extremities of the bones than where the 


parts are turgid and full. He has ſince found, that 


beſides the previous drawing up of the ſkin, if in the 
circular tour care is taken to ſave ſome ſkin in the an- 
terior part of the leg, which is eaſily done by draw- 
ing it back during the incifion, a flap of three inches 
will certainly anſwer. This operation he performed 
three times ſucceſsfully in the courſe of eight months, 
and never meaſured the quantity of fleſh he intended to 


preſerve, but with the eye; kowever, in a week after 


each operation, he was curious enough to meaſure the 
particular flaps. The firſt meaſured 3++ inches with- 
out, from the extremity of the flap to the place of the 
circular inciſion ; and 244 from the internal edge of 
the flap to the bone; and this flap was found ſufficient 
to cover the extremity of the ſtump, though a good- 
ſized leg; and that the circumference of it meaſured 
14 inches. In the ſecond caſe, the flap meaſured from 
without, three inches ; and :nternally, not quite two. 
This woman's leg was ſmaller than the firſt patient's, 


operators do not approve of the ſplit cloth in che com- 


but both bones were rather larger and much more firm, 
The periphery of this tump was twelve inches. In the 
third inftance, the leg was burnt ſo high up, that no 
greater flap could be allowed than two inches and one- 
fourth, and from within it meaſured 144 inches; and 
yet this ſtump was alſo completely covered with a good 
cuſhion of fleſh and ſkin. The limb was greatly ex- 
tenvated, and the circumference of the ſtump was not 
quite ten inches. Upon the whole, then, he conjec- 
tured that the difference between 3 and 32 inches of 
a flap, will take in moſt legs; i. e. in adults, that it 
ſhould be ſeldom under 3, nor ever exceed 3+Z inch:s.. 


Theſe neceſſary details premiſed, where the neceſ- . 
ſity of taking off a leg is manifeſt, let the hair be performing 
ſhaved off from the knee to where the limb is to be the open. 
taken off, which will ſave the patient a good deal of ien. 


trouble in the dreſſings. The ſkin ſhould: then be 
drawn up pretty tight ; and let a ſmall band mode- 


rately rolled up, and ſewed from its outſide folds to the 


centre of an open roller, of about two inches broad and 
a yard long, be placed in the ham, over the artery; 


and with the open one going round the knee, let it be 


thus firmly ſecured, If one ſide of the open band is 
perforated, fo as to make it a kind of uniting band, 


it will roll ſmoother. . Then with Petit's or the com- 
mon tourniquet, let the artery be ſufficiently com- 


preſſed. On this occafion Mr O'Halloran prefers the 
common one ; becauſe, by its uniform preſſure round 
the limb, leſs blood is loſt than in the ordinary way. 
The difference, nevertheleſs, is not of ſo much conſe- 
quence as to give one an abſolute preference to the 
other: the choice, therefore, may be ſafely left to the 
option of the ſurgeon. The patient ſhould be placed 
on a chair, or low table, of about two feet high, as 


the leg muſt have ſome degree of elevation. All the 


apparatus being properly diſpoſed, which conſiſt of a 
ſtraight edged knife, with the blade as long as that of 
the common cateline, and pointed at its extremity, 
the common amputating knife, ſaw, and a few needles 
armed with flat threads, waxed, of different ſizes. 
Let the leg be elevated about a foot higher than if 
in an horizontal poſture; and with ſtrong tape of about 
an inch broad, let it be bound round pretty firm at the 
intended place of excifion ; and if at this time he lies 
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in a reclining poſture, the raiſing the leg will be the 


more eaſy. | | | 
Mark with a pen the traces where you are to com- 


mence your inciſion, which ſhould be, in adults at 


leaſt, three inches from where the bone is to be ſawed. 


Then with the ſtraight incifion-knife, make an oblique 
ſection from this point almoſt or quite to the bone, 


ending at your tape : then with this ſame, or the com- 


mon amputating knife, let the circular inciſion of the 


remainder of the flcſh be expeditiouſly performed. To 
do this firſt part of the operation with greater caſe to 
yourſelf and advantage to the patient, you mult be 
careful, if the left leg be the part diſeaſed, to place your- 
ſelf between his legs; and if the right, to be outſide 
the limb. The reaſon of theſe ſituations is very ob- 
vious ; for you cannot with the right-hand command 
an exact fight, or commence your operation dexterouſſy, 
but in theſe poſtures. This done, apply a ſplit cloth, 
the two tails of which ſhould croſs over the tibia, and 
with the ſingle one draw back the flap. Though ſome 


mon 
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II. 
mon method, yet here it is eſſentially neceſſary : for 
this purpoſe” the tape ſhould be firſt removed. Any 
little undivided: fleſh, may be now ſeparated by the 
eateline ; the perioſteum divided round about, and 
ſcraped upwards, agreeable to the advice of profeſſor 
Monro; and the ligamentum interoſſeum divided. The 
next thing to be done is to ſaw the bones ; but what- 
ever be your poſition in dividing the ſoft parts, you 
mult be always between the legs to cut away the bones. 
As ſoon as you have marked the traces of the ſaw on. 
the tibia, run it along both bones, very light and 
nimble ; and continue this manceuvre till the bones 
are divided, By this means the teeth of the ſaw will 
not be entangled.in the bones, nor you often obſtruc- 
ted in your motion; but the divided bones will be 


ſmooth, and the operation expeditious. 


The limb being taken off, the tourniquet muſt be 
relaxed, and the tibialis anticus, poſticus, and inter- 
oſſeus arteries, carefully taken up. Where the fleſh 
was thin, and not very firm, Mr O*Halloran has 
ſometimes madea ligature round the bone 1n which the 
artery was included: but if you uſe, inſtead of the liga- 
ture of the veſſels, the agaric or lycoperdon, which, our 


author thinks, may be ſafely depended on in the leg and 


fore-arm, you muſt be careful that the fungus does firmly 
adhere to the veſſels before you dreſs up the ſtump ; as 
alſo that it be not removed during the laſt period. 
As for the veſſels that ſpread themſelves on the ga- 


ſterocnemii and ſolæus muſcles in this operation, the 
taking them up becomes neceſſary. The blood being 
carefully maſtered, which you will know, by relaxing 


the tourniquet for ſome time, and no. blood ſpurting 


out, you are then to dreſs the tump thus. Let the. 
the tibia be covered with a pledgit of dry lint, and. 


the reſt of the ſtump with ſoft lint, looſe, and ſtrewed 
with fine flour. In the- thigh and arm, beſides the 
ſuture, he generally applies ſome lycoperdon to the 


extremities of the principal veſſels; the ſame may be 
alſo done in the preſent caſe, if the ligature has been. 
uled, He particularly: recommends it to the ſpace 


between the tibia and fibula; becauſe it fometimes 
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te dre happens that the interoſſeus artery ſhrinks between 


the bones; and though no appearance of an hæmor— 


rhagy at preſent happens, yet in a few hours it may 


return. The poſſibility of this accident juſtifies the pre- 
caution. The flap is likewiſe to be dreſſed with ſoft 
looſe lint, and a cloth cut in form of a double T, and 
covered with adheſive plaſter, is to cover the dreſſings. 
[is figure is thus: 5 


The long one is to ſurround the ſtump above the am- 
putated part, whilſt the tails, by crofling the flap, 
preis it againſt the tump, and make all the dreſſings 
the more compact. This done, an hog's bladder 
moiſtened and notched is to incloſe the ſtump ; but 
previous to this an handful of Jint is to be applied be- 


tween the outſide of the flap and. the bladder: preſs 
this laſt to the ſtump ; and the notches covering each 


other above make the whole dreſſings ſmooth, and the 


preſſure ſoft, and ſuch as is beſt calculated to prevent 
a bxmorrkagy. Let a croſs compreſs, moiſtened, 


tov @ ©S%S k 


cover the bladder; and hen with a band, of between Tac 


eight and nine yards long, and near three inches broad, 
rolled up to two beads, ſecure your dreſſings thus: 
After removing the tourniquet and other bands uſed 
antecedent to the operation, an handful of ſoft lint 
ſhould be applied to the ham; which, in the circum- 
volutions of the band here, greatly reſtrains the vio- 
lence of the blood; for as this is the moſt troubleſome 
and alarming ſymptom, and the moſt reproachful to 


the ſurgeon, all theſe precautions are juſtifiable. With 


one of the heads of your band make three circulars 
above the knee moderately tight ; then with the ſame 
deſcend, and make two. or three turns below the knee, 


rather ſmooth than tight; and then mount obliquely. 


till you get above the knee, and here make a circular 
turn. Let the other head of the band go ſtraight 
down from the poſterior and inferior part of the thigh: 


over the flap, and above the knee anteriorly ; which 
will become here ſecured by a circular turn of the other 

head over it. Let the other head again croſs the 
ſtump and flap from the inſide of the thigh, and aſcend 
at its outſide above the knee, and here be again ſecu- 


red by a freſh circular turn of the other head. Croſs 
over the ſtump again between theſe folds, ſo as to 


form on the flap a kind of ſtar of fix points; and this 
fold becomes alſo ſecure by a new turn of the other. 


Let the remainder of both bands be then diſpoſed of 
round the thigh at pleaſure, or cut off, 
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The ſtump being dreſſed, let the patient be laid on 3 


1 | . : ; Feth — 
his bed, and a pillow put under the thigh, ſo as. to e a 


raiſe that part. Let the patient be kept to a proper 


terion ; for regard muſt always be had to the patient's 
uſual manner of living, what is high diet. to one be- 
ing inſufficient to wa 4h the life of another. And 
on this fingle point the ſucceſs of many a cure plainly. 
depends. In general, young people of plethoric ha- 


bits ſhould be kept low; thoſe advanced in years, or 


whoſe conſtitutions are otherwiſe impaired,. ſhould live 
freer. Some bleed on the commencement of the fe- 
ver: but this ought to be avoided, except the fever 
is high, or the ſubje& full of blood; becauſe without 
a fever there can be no ſuppuration, of courſe no ten 
dency to recovery. In general, the firſt opening of 
the ſore ſhould not be for four or five days, according 
to the ſeaſon or ſymptoms. This ſhould be done, by 
firſt ſoftening the dreſſings in warm water, and remo- 


ving only as much of the lint as comes off looſe and 


ealy, Let the whole part be then covered with pled- 
its, armed with proper ointment, and ſecured by the 


double T plaſter, with the compreſs and bandage al- 


ready deſcribed. The flap and the ſtump, at every 
drefling, are to be regarded as diſtinct ſores, and fe- 


parately dreſſed. If the diſcharge is ſmall, it may be 


promoted by ſtuping the lump with ſponges preſſed 
out of very hot water, by the common digeltive, and 
the like. If abundant, it may be leſſened by doſſils 
of lint wet in brandy or tincture of myrrh, or by 
dry lint alone, which is an excellent abſorbent : the- 
bark, in ſubſtance, will alſo greatly reſtrain it; often a pill 
or two of calomel. In general, an abundant ſuppu- 
ration will promote a ſpeedy coalition; whereas, when: 


ſlow, it will be mere tedious. 


About the 12th day, then, that is, when inflam- 
mation is entirely paſſed, and ſappuration effeRually- 
| Vs : ella» 
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diet: but in this point it is impoſſible to fix any „ 
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eſtabliſned, the bare flap may be turned up againſt the 
naked flump, and ſo be ſecured by plaſter, compreſ- 
ſion, and bandage. Inſtead of the bandage already 


deſcribed, our author on this occaſion ufes one com- 
poſed of a ſtrip of ſtrong cloth to go round the knee; 
and to the centre of this is fixed another, which, croſ- 
ſing from under the ham, the ſtump is ſecured to the 


circular above the knee by means of four or five pieces 


of tape attached to this laſt, The fore Thould not be 


opened for at leaſt two days after this, and the dreſ- 
ſings taken off with great caution. He often bathed 
this part very hot; and though the flap ſhould in part 
ſeparate, yet muſt it again and again bereturned until 
the parts firmly unite. The little ſore which the flap 


does not cover ſhould be dreſſed with lint. and brandy. 
Soon after the union of the flap and ſtump, the for- 
mer ſometimes inflames ; but a relaxing ſtupe, and a 


-poultice of flummery, ſoon removes this. At every 


dreſſing of the remaining little fore of the fleſh, the 


ſtump may be bathed in bran and water hot, which 


will greatly accelerate healing. Though after 15 or 
16 days the cure may be finiſhed by any common nurſe, 


| wet do the parts remain tender for ſome days longer, 


y the diſſection of one of his patients, who died 
many months after this operation of a malignant 
ſmall-pox, our author found it was occaſioned by the 
extremities of the bones not being completely healed : 
ſo that what he then thonght a diſadvantage to this 
operation, appears now to be one of its greateſt excel- 
lencies ; namely, that the bones ſhould be fairly covered 
by a firm perioſteum; which at the ſame time ac- 


counted for this phznomenon. 
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Of the 


s 2. Of amputating the Thigh. 


To attempt this operation, by preſerving a flap of 
fleſh in the poſterior and inferior part of the thigh, 
muſt leave ſo large a fleſh- wound, and fo great a 


quantity of muſcular fleſh bare, as to require a very 


great length of time to bring on a firm union of the 
divided parts: beſides, the fever, and great diſcharge 
from ſo large a ſurface, may alone endanger the 
patient's life. Mr O*Halloran, after a variety of 
trials, concluded, that a flap of fleſh and ſkin preſer- 


ved in the anterior part of the thigh, muſt anſwer our 


moſt ſanguine expectations: for the quantity of fleſh 
here is not much, the ſkin, corpus adipoſum, and 


rectus muſcle, being only intereſted in the incifion; of 


conſequence the wound not conſiderable, and the flap 
not required very large. Our author attempted to 


quantity of determine, on a dead body, the quantity of flap ne- 


flap neceſ- 
ſary to be 


preſerved in 
amputating 


the thigh, 


ceſſary to be preſerved in this manner. The circum- 
ference of the thigh, at four inches from the inferior 
part of the rotula, meaſured eighteen inches, Here 
he drew up the fleſh, and bound it by a ſmall band. 


He then began a flap-incifion on the rotula, bringing 


it up to the circular band, and here ſawed through 
the bone, having firſt cut through all the intervening 
Acſh. The Tn flap meaſured three inches exter- 
nally, and two and an half from the circular inciſion 
of the fleſh to its internal extremity. The diameter 
of the femur, in its loweſt axis, or nearly from fide 
to ſide, was exactly an inch and one-tenth; and yet 
this flap, beſides completely covering the bone, ex- 
tended an half inch beyond it. By this plain and 
ſimple experiment, it appears, that the flap-opera- 


even more expeditious in its cure, than the ſame ope. 
ration in the leg. After determining on the preciſe 
place on which the limb is to be taken off, care muſt 
be taken to have the blood - veſſels maſtered in the ope · 
ration, either by Peętit's or the common tourniquet, 
as in the uſual manner: then let the fleſh and ſſcin be 
tightly drawn up from the knee, and fo ſecured above 
the place of election by a circular tape or band, Mr 


Gooch propoſes a kind of thick circular cuſhion to 


ſerve inſtead of this band, to direct the knife exactly 
in the circular tour; but Mr O*Halloran thinks that 
a thick tape will anſwer this purpoſe every bit as well, 
as this operation is moſtly exactly even, and that the 
cuſhion rather hides the direction of the knife from the 
eye. With a ſtraight knife, ſuch as has been deſeri- 
bed in taking off the leg, commence your'flap-inci- 
fron at about three inches more anteriorly than where 
the bone is to be ſawed through, ſuppoſing an adult, 
and ſo in proportion to the age and fize of the limb. 


Let this incifion be continued in an oblique direction 


till you reach the bone at the circular tape; then with 
the ſame, or a common amputating knife, make your 
circular ſweep, commencing from the fide of the flap 
and directly to the bone; obferving here, as in the 
leg, to place yourſelf outſide the body in taking off 
the right thigh, and between the legs in removing the 
left. But then there is no neceſſity here, as in the leg, 
of change of place in EY the bone; becauſe, as it 


is but one, wherever you place yourſelf to cut off the 


ſoft parts, there you may ſtay to finiſh the opera- 


% 


As foon as the circular incifion is completed, the 


tape ſhould be removed and the ſplit cloth croſs the 
divided parts, in order to draw up the ſkin and muſcles, 
the ſingle tail covering the flap; and as ſoon as the 
perioſteum is ſeparated, &c. let the bone be ſawed. 
The femoral artery ſhould be ſecured as already di- 
refed ; and beſides this ligature, let ſome agaric or 
lycoperdon be applied: and any other confiderable 
branches of veſſels may be taken up or ſtopt by the 
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tion in the thigh, by making your inciſion in its an- Pradice 
terior part, becomes leſs complex, leſs painful, anq —— 
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above funguſes. Let the ſurface of the fore be covered 0; dreſig 


with looſe unformed lint ſtrewed with flour, and the the ſlum? 


flap laid over this dreſſing covered by a double T pla- 
ſter; an handful of lint outſide this, gently preſſed 
againſt the flap by an hog's bladder, moiſtened and 
notched at its orifice; and the whole covered by a 
croſs compreſs, Let ſoft lint, tow, or a linen com- 
preſs, cover the direction of the artery; and ſecure all 
theſe dreſſings on by a band about three inches broad, 
and twelve yards long, rolled up in two even heads. 
Apply a large handful of looſe lint or ſoft tow over 
the femoral artery near the groin; and after-making 
a couple of circulars about this part, moderately tight, 
ſo as to break in ſome meaſure the force of the circu- 
lating fluid, let the bands croſs round the body. Fix 
a piece of ſtrong tape, about an inch or more broad, 
and a yard long, along the inſide of the amputated 
thigb, one end of which is to be ſecured to the band 
that went round the body, and the other to hang looſe 
over the ſtump: let a ſimilar piece of tape be in like 
manner fixed to the ontfide of the thigh : then, with 


one of the heads of your bandages, make three or four 
Circulars round the thigh over theſe tapes, gently de- 


| ſeending} 
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paclee. ſcending 3 and with the other head croſs directly over 
—— the anterior part of the thigh and ſtump, and aſcend 


do 


poſteriorly: a couple of circulars of the other head, 
gently aſcendmg, will ſecure it ſmooth. and firm. De- 
icend again over the inſide of the thigh, croſs the 
ſtump, and mount with your firft band outſide the 
thigh ; and here another circular or two makes this 
fecond tnrn firm. Between the anterior and lateral 
turns of the band you muſt bring down your roller 
croſs the ſtump, aud aſeend in the oppoſite direction: 
and here, again, a couple of circulars of the other rol- 
ler will * all firm. Between the poſterior and la- 
teral parts of the band you muſt make a fourth turn 
over the ſtump, and ſecure it by another circular, and 
Gniſh botk heads by circulars or ſpiral turns round the 
tump; or if too long, they may be cut off, Though 
the ſtump be now apparently well bound, yet, by rea- 
ſon of the form of the thigh, the bands may be apt to 
looſen, or even drop off: to prevent this, let the tapes 
already mentioned be turned vp at their looſe-extremi- 
ties; the infide one to croſs over the inſide of the 
thigh, and, as it afcends, to'be here and there ſecured 
by pins to the circulars, and to part of the band that 
went round the body; and in like manner the outſide 
tape. By this means the circular turns, which only 
could looſen, will be ſmoothly retained in their differ- 
ent places, and the whole bandaging convenient, firm, 
and even. The 'bandaging, however, ſhould be but 
moderately tight, as'the ſwelling of the ſtump will ſoon 
make them ſufficiently diſtended. | | 


la winter, the ſtump ſhould not be opened before 


the fifth, or even fixth day; nor in ſummer ſooner 
than the fourth: the bone ſhould be dreſſed with dry 
lint, or lint wet in brandy, and the ſoft parts with the 
common digeſtive ; taking care to remove no more of 
che old dreſſings than what are looſe. When ſuppu- 
ration is well eſtabliſhed, the ſtump and flap may be 
dreſſed with dry lint, as the ſoft digeſtives at this time 
are apt e exuberant or proud fleſh, If, 
nevertheleſs, ſuch ſhould riſe on the flap, it may be 
now and then ſprinkled with red precipitate ; but the 
ſurgeon need never be uneaſy at attempting an union 
of the flap and ſtump at ſuch time. About the 12th or 
13th day, and not ſooner, ſhould the flap and ſtump 
be brought into perfect union: before this they are to 
be treated as diſtin& ſores, and preſerved in ſuch 
fituation by a bandage ſomething like what has been 
recommended for the leg. But whereas that was ſe- 
cured above the knee, to make this a fixed point, the 
ſtraps muſt go round the body, and the body of the 
band lie on the anterior part of the ſtump, in order 
gently to bring the flap and ſtump into an exact 
union. This fir dreſſing is not to be opened for three 
days; and every other rule recommended in tbe leg 
is here exactly to be followed. If, in the ſuppurative 


- ftate, the ſore ſhould have an unuſual degree of pain 


and ſenfibility, the parts may be often bathed in milk 
and water; the ſick let blood; and even opium, alone 
or mixed with digeſtives, may be ſucceſsfully applied 
to the parts. 


93. Of amputating the Arm. 


In amputating the thigh, we have, for very obvious 
reaſons, choſen to taken the flap from its anterior part, 


as being a leſs conſiderable wound, having leſs of ſub- 
Vol. X. | | 


ſtance, and of courſe ſooner covering the bone, the 
principal object of all. 


For preciſely the ſame reaſons, 
in taking off the arm, the flap of fleſh ſhould be taken 
from its poſterior part, as being leſs fleſhy, and nearer 
the bone: here a flap of flcſh, from two and half to 
three inches, will he certainly ſufficient to cover the 
bone, The bandaging here muſt be pretty nearly the 


fame as in the thigh; though, as the arm is almoſt 


cylindrical, ſome may think it unneceſſary to croſs 
the band round the body, as it might be apt to heat 
and oppreſs the patient. But if this ſhould be thought 


proper to be diſpenſed with, a flat tape ſhould from 


the neck hang down each fide of the arm, the banda- 


ging to be performed over it, and the two extremities | 
of it turned back, pinned to the circulars, and ſo firmly 
ſecured to the neck-band. The union ſhould be at- 


tempted about the eleventh day. 
94. of amputating the Fore-arm. 


To take off the fore-arm, we muſt look for the 
flap in its external part, as having leſs to cut through; 
but above all, as by this means you avoid bringing in 
that groupe of tendons which cover the inſide of the 
fore- arm. Here from an inch and an half to two 
inches will be undoubtedly ſufficient to cover the bones; 
but then in the inciſion you muſt comprehend the full 
breadth of the flcſh and ſkin on the back of the fore- 
arm. The dreſſings and er g will be eaſily 
comprehended from what has been already ſaid; and 


about the tenth day you may attempt an union of parts. 


SECT. XIX. The Method of opening a dead Body. 


SURGEONS are often called on this occafion, in or- 


der to inveſtigate the cauſe and, ſeat of diſeaſes and 
death, ,either by the relations of the deceaſed, or the 


magiſtrates, to whom report is to be made; therefore, 


at the time of performing this operation, minutes 
ſhould be taken of what is obſerved. The inſtruments, 
and all things neceſſary, ſhould be diſpoſed in order, 
as for any other operation; as knives, a razor, a great 
and ſmall ſaw, ſciſſars ſtraight and curved, elevators, 
needles threaded, ſponges, tow, ſaw-duſt or bran, 
baſons with water, towels, and receivers for the viſcera 
when they are to be taken out of their cavities ; and 
ſhould the body have undergone any degree of putre- 
faction making it offenfive, it will be right to 2 a 
mixture of lavender- water and vinegar, or ſome ſuch 


thing, to ſprinkle it with, &c. The body is to be 


laid upon a ſuitable table, advantageouſly placed for 
the light, having a cloth thrown over the parts which 
decency demands ſhould be concealed, eſpecially in 
females. 8 | | 
When it is intended only to inſpe& the abdomen 
and its contents, a longitudinal inciſion from the 
xiphoid cartilage to the os pubis, interſected by a 
tranſverſe one at the navel, will give a fair opportuni- 
ty of anſwering theſe purpoſes, when the angles are 
reverſed. Should it be required to examine all the 
three cavities, and the parts contained in them, we 
are to begin by opening the head, making an inciſion 
quite croſs to the bone, from ear to ear; which 
ſection is preferable to the crucial, commonly made 
on this occaſion: then the ſcalp may be eaſily diſſect- 
ed from the ſkull, and turned dawn over the face, 
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eſtabliſhed, the bare flap may be turned up againſt the 
naked ſlump, and ſo be ſecured by plaſter, compreſ- 


ſion, and bandage. Tnſtead of the bandage already 
deſcribed, our author on this occaſion ufes one com- 
poſed of a ſtrip of ſtrong cloth to go round the knee; 
and to the centre of this is fixed another, which, croſ- 
ſing from under the ham, the ſtump is ſecured to the 
circular above the knee by means of four or five pieces 
of tape attached to this laſt, The ſore ſhould not be 
opened for at leaſt two days after this, and the dreſ- 
fings taken off with great caution. He often bathed 
this part very hot; and though the flap ſhould in part 


| ſeparate, yet muſt it again and again be returned until 


the parts firmly unite. The little fore which the flap 
does not cover ſhonld be dreſſed with lint and brandy. 


Soon after the union of the flap and ſtump, the for- 


mer ſometimes inflames ; but a relaxing ſtupe, and a 


poultice of lummery, ſoon removes this. At ever 
dreſſing of the remaining little ſore of the fleſh, the 
ſtump may be bathed in bran and water hot, which 
will greatly accelerate healing. Though after 15 or 


16 days the cure may be finiſhed by any common nurſe, 

et do the parts remain tender for ſome days longer. 
By the diſſection of one of his patients, who died 
many months after this operation of a malignant 
{mall-pox, our author found it was occaſioned by the 
extremities of the bones not being completely healed : 


ſo that what he then thought a diſadvantage to this 


patient's life. 
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operation, appears now to be one of its greateſt excel- 
lencies ; namely, that the bones ſhould be fairly covered 
by a firm perioſteum; which at the ſame time ac- 
counted for this phznomenon. | 


s 2. Of amputaling the Thigh. 


To attempt this operation, by preſerving a flap of 
fleſh in the poſterior and inferior part of the thigh, 
muſt leave ſo large a fleſh-wound, and ſo great a 


quantity of muſcular fleſh bare, as to require a very 


great length of time to bring on a firm union of the 
divided parts: beſides, the fever, and great diſcharge 
from ſo large a ſurface, may alone endanger the 
Mr OcHalloran, after a variety of 
trials, concluded, that a flap of fleſh and ſkin preſer- 
ved in the anterior part of the thigh, mult anſwer our 
moſt ſanguine expectations: for the quantity of flcſh 
here is not much, the ſkin, corpus adipoſum, and 
rectus muſcle, being only intereſted in the ineiſion; of 
conſequence the wound not conſiderable, and the flap 
not required very large. Our author attempted to 


quantity of determine, on a dead body, the quantity of flap ne- 


flap necel- 


ſary to be 
preſerved in 


amputatin 


the thigh, 


ceſſary to be preſerved in this manner. The circum- 
ference of the thigh, at four inches from the inferior 
part of the rotula, meaſured eighteen inches, Here 
he drew up the fleſh, and bound it by a ſmall band. 
He then began a flap - inciſion on the rotula, bringing 
it up to the circular band, and here ſawed through 
the bone, having firſt cut through all the intervening 
fAlcſh. The preſerved flap meaſured three inches exter- 
nally, and two and an halt from the circular inciſion 
of the ficſh to its internal extremity. The diameter 
of the femur, in its loweſt axis, or nearly from fide 
to fide, was exactly an inch and one-tenth; and yet 
this flap, beſides completely covering the bone, ex— 
tended an half inch beyond it. By this plain and 
ſimple experiment, it appears, that the flap-opera- 


even more expeditious in its cure, than the ſame ope. 
ration in the leg. After determining on the preciſe 
place on which the limb is to be taken off, care mutt 
be taken to have the blood-veſſels maſtered in the ope · 
ration, either by Petit's or the common tourniquet, 
as in the uſual manner: then let the fleſh and ſkin be 
tightly drawn up from the knee, and fo ſecured above 
the place of election by a circular tape or band. Mr 
Gooch propoſes a kind of thick circular cuſhion to 
ſerve inſtead of this band, to direct the knife exactly 
in the circular tour; but Mr O*Halloran thinks that 


a thick tape will anſwer this purpoſe every bit as well, 


as this operation is moſtly exactly even, and that the 
cuſhion rather hides the direction of the knife from the 
eye. With a ſtraight knife, ſuch as has been deſeri- 
bed in taking off the leg, commence your flap-inci- 
fron at about three inches more anteriorly than where 
the bone is to be ſawed through, ſuppoſing an adult, 
and ſo 1n proportion to the age and fize of the limb. 
Let this incifion be continued in an oblique direction 
till you reach the bone at the circular tape; then with 


the ſame, or a common amputating knife, make your 


circular ſweep, commencing from the fide of the flap 


and directly to the bone; obſerving here, as in the 


leg, to place yourſelf outſide the body in taking off 
the right thigh, and between the legs in removing the 
left. But then there is no neceſſity here, as in the leg, 
of ehange of place in ſawing the bone; becauſe, as it 
is but one, wherever you place yourſelf to cut off the 
ſoft parts, there you may ſtay to finiſh the opera- 
tion. 

As ſoon as the circular incifion is completed, the 
tape ſhould be removed and the ſplit cloth croſs the 
divided parts, in order to draw up the ſkin and muſcles, 
the fingle tail covering the flap; and as ſoon as the 
perioſteum is ſeparated, &c. let the bone be ſawed. 
The femoral artery ſhould be ſecured as already di- 
reed ; and beſides this ligature, let ſome agaric or 
lycoperdon be applied: and any other conſiderable 
branches of veſſels may be taken up or ſtopt by the 


$77 
above funguſes. Let the ſurface of the fore be covered Oi greſſny 
with loofe unformed lint ſtrewed with flour, and the the ſtun? 


flap laid over this dreſſing covered by a double T pla- 
ſter; an handful of lint outſide this, gently preſſed 
againſt the flap by an hog's bladder, moiſtened and 
notched at its orifice; and the whole covered by a 
croſs compreſs. Let ſoft lint, tow, or a linen com- 
preſs, cover the direction of the artery; and ſecure all 
theſe dreſſings on by a band about three inches broad, 
and twelve yards long, rolled up in two even heads. 
Apply a large handful of looſe lint or ſoft tow over 
the femoral artery near the groin; and after making 
a couple of circulars about this part, moderately tight, 
ſo as to break in ſome meaſure the force of the circu- 
lating fluid, let the bands croſs round the body, Fix 
a piece of ſtrong tape, about an inch or more broad, 
and a yard long, along the inſide of the amputated 
thigh, one end of which is to be ſecured to the band 
that went round the body, and the other to hang looſe 
over the ſtump : let a ſimilar piece of tape be in like 


manner fixed to the ontfide of the thigh : then, wit 
one of the heads of your bandages, make three or four 
circulars round the thigh over theſe tapes, gently de- 
ſcending} 


» 
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tion in the thigh, by making your inciſion in its an- Praviice 
terior part, becomes leſs complex, leſs painful, and 
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practice. ſcending; and with the other head croſs directly over 
—— the anterior part of the thigh and ſtump, and aſcend 
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poſteriorly: a couple of circulars of the other head, 
gently aſcending, will ſecure it ſmooth. and firm. De- 
ſcend again over the inſide of the thigh, croſs the 
ſtump, and mount with your firſt band outſide the 
thigh ; and here another circular or two makes this 
ſecond tnrn firm. Between the anterior and lateral 
turns of the band you muſt bring down your roller 
croſs the ſtump, and aſcend in the oppoſite direction: 
and here, again, a couple of circulars of the other rol- 
ler will make all firm. Between the pofterior and la- 
teral parts of the band you muſt make a fourth turn 
over the ſtump, and ſecure it by another circular, and 
Gniſh both beads by circulars or ſpiral turns round the 
ump; or if too Jong, they may be cut off. Though 
the ſtump be now apparently well bound, yet, by rea- 
fon of the form of the thigh, the bands may be apt to 
looſen, or even drop off: to prevent this, let the tapes 
already mentioned be turned vp at their looſe extremi- 
ties; the infide one to croſs over the inſide of the 
thigh, and, as it aſcends, to be here and there ſecured 
by pins to the circulars, ard to part of the band that 
went round the body ; and in hike manner the outſide 
tape. By this means the circular turns, which only 
could looſen, will be ſmoothly retained in their differ- 


ent places, and the whole bandaging convenient, firm, 


and even. The bandaging, bowever, ſhould be but 
moderately tight, as'the ſwelling of the ſtump will ſoon 
make them ſufficiently diſtended. | 

In winter, the ſtump ſhould not be opened before 


the fifth, or even fixth day; nor in ſummer ſooner 


than the fourth : the bone ſhould be dreſſed with dry 
lint, or lint wet in brandy, and the ſoft parts with the 
common digeſtive ; taking care to remove no more of 
the old dreſſings than what are looſe. When ſuppu- 
ration is well eſtabliſhed, the ſtump and flap may be 
dreſſed with dry lint, as the ſoft digeſtives at this time 
are apt to fencourage exuberant or proud fleſh, Tf, 
nevertheleſs, ſuch ſhould riſe on the flap, it may be 
now and then ſprinkled with red precipitate ; but the 
ſurgeon need never be uneaſy at attempting an union 
of the flap and ſtump at ſuch time. About the 12th or 
13th day, and not ſooner, ſhould the flap and ſtump 
be brought into perfect union: before this they are to 
be treated as diftin& ſores, and preſerved in ſuch 
fituation by a bandage ſomething like what has been 
recommended for the leg. But whereas that was ſe- 
cured above the knee, to make this a fixed point, the 


{traps muſt go round the body, and the body of the 


band lie on the anterior part of the ſtump, 1n order 
gently to bring the flap and ftump into an exact 
union. This firſt dreſſing is not to be opened for three 
days; and every other rule recommended in the leg 
is here exactly to be followed. If, in the ſuppurative 


ſtate, the ſore ſhould have an unuſual degree of pain 


and ſenfibility, the parts may be often bathed in milk 
and water; the ſick let blood; and even opium, alone 
or mixed with digeſtives, may be ſucceſsfully applied 
to the parts, ” | 


$ 3. Of amputating the Arm. 


In amputating the thigh, we have, for very obvious 


reaſons, choſen to taken the flap from its anterior part, 


as being a leſs conſiderable wound, having leſs of ſub- 
Vol. X. : 
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ſtance, and of courſe ſooner covering the bone, the Practice. 
—— <——_ -—_— 


principal object of all. For preciſely the ſame reaſons, 
in taking off the arm, the flap of fleſh ſhould be taken 
from its poſterior part, as being leſs fleſhy, and nearer 
the bone: here a flap of flcſh, from two and half to 
three inches, will be certainly ſufficient to cover the 
bone. The bandaging here muſt be pretty nearly the 


ſame as in the thigh; though, as the arm is almoſt 


cylindrical, ſome may think it unneceſſary to croſs 
the band round the body, as it might be apt to heat 
and oppreſs the patient. But if this ſhould be thought 


proper to be diſpenſed with, a flat tape ſhould from 


the neck hang down each fide of the arm, the banda- 
ging to be performed over it, and the two extremities 


of it turned back, pinned to the circulars, and ſo firmly 
ſecured to the neck-band. The union ſhould be at- 


tempted about the eleventh day. 
y 4. Of amputating the Fore-arm. 


To take off the fore- arm, we muſt look for the 
flap in its external part, as having leſs to cut through; 
but above all, as by this means you avoid bringing in 
that groupe of tendons which cover the inſide of the 
fore-arm. Here from an inch and an half to two 


inches will be undoubtedly ſufficient to cover the bones; 


but then in the inciſion you muſt comprehend the full 


3718 


breadth of the fleſh and ſkin on the back of the fore- 


arm. The dreſſings and 5 will be eaſily 
comprehended from what has been already ſaid; and 
about the tenth day you may attempt an union of parts. 


SECT. XIX. The Method of opening a dead Body. 


SURGEONS are often called on this occaſion, in or- 
der to inveſtigate the cauſe and ſeat of diſeaſes and 


death, either by the relations of the deceaſed, or the 


magiſtrates, to whom report is to be made; therefore, 


at the time of performing this operation, minutes 


ſhould be taken of what is obſerved. The inſtruments, 
and all things neceſſary, ſnould be diſpoſed in order, 
as for any other operation; as knives, a razor, a great 
and ſmall ſaw, ſciſſars ſtraight and curved, elevators, 
needles threaded, ſponges, tow, ſaw - duſt or bran, 
baſons with water, towels, and receivers for the viſcera 
when they are to be taken out of their cavities ; and 
ſhould the body have undergone any degree of putre- 
faction making it offenfive, it will be right to have a 
mixture of Javender-water and vinegar, or ſome ſuch 
thing, to ſprinkle it with, &c. 
laid upon a ſuitable table, advantageouſly placed for 


the light, having a cloth thrown over the parts which 
decency demands ſhould be concealed, eſpecially in 


females. | | 

When it is intended only to inſpect the abdomen 
and its contents, a longitudinal inciſion from the 
xiphoid cartilage to the os pubis, interſected by a 
tranſverſe one at the navel, will give a fair opportuni— 
ty of anſwering theſe purpoſes, when the angles are 
reverſed. Should it be required to examine all the 
three cavities, and the parts contained in them, we 
are to begin by opening the head, making an inciſion 
quite croſs to the bone, from ear to ear; which 
ſection is preferable to the crucial, commonly made 
on this occaſion: then the ſcalp may be eaſily diſſect- 


ed from the ſkull, and turned dawn over the face, 
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The body is to be 
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Practice. and towards the neck, giving room for the ſaw. The 


head muſt be held very ſteadily by an aſſiſtant during 
the ſawing, which ſhould be begun on the middle of 
the frontal, proceeding to each temporal bone, and 


ſo to finiſh the circle upon the middle of the occipital 


bone; which may generally be done conveniently 
enough, by raiſing the head and inclining it forward, 
after having proceeded as far as this bone; or the 
body may then be turned prone, ſhould that poſture 
be found more convenient, to complete the circle. The 
eap of the ſkull is then to be raiſed with the elevator, 


_ occaſionally cutting the adheſions of the dura mater: 


after this the encephalon is to be removed, carefully 
ſeparating the other attachments of the membrane. 
In order to bring the thorax and abdomen, with 
the parts contained in theſe cavities, under one view, 
an inciſion is to be made on each fide the ſternum, in 
the courſe of the cartilages of the ribs which are an- 
nexed to it; diſſecting from thence the muſcles with 
the teguments, the ſpace of two. or three inches to- 
wards the ſpine ; then cutting through the cartilages, 
which will be ſeen, and eafily divided with a knife a 
little curved near the point; then the inciſions are to 


be continued from the ſternum through the abdomi- 


nal cavity, in an oblique direction, to each. ileon or 
inguen; after which the clavicles are to be ſeparated 
from the ſternum, or this bone divided at its ſuperior 
cartilaginous junction, with a ſtrong knife, diſſecting 
it from the mediaſtinum, and turning it downwards with 
the muſcles, &c. of the abdomen. This is the moſt 
eligible manner of opening theſe cavities, and gives 
an opportunity of ſewing them up, with a. better ap- 
pearance for any perſon's view afterwards. That 
kind of ſtitch called by ſempſtreſſes the herring-bene 


or flat ſeam, has a very pretty and neat effect upon 


theſe occaſions. | 
IF it is propoſed to take out the thoracic and abdo- 


minal viſcera together, for further examination, the 


diaphragm is firſt to be cut down to the ſpine on both 
ſides ; then, to avoid being incommoded. with blood, 
&c. two very ſtrong ligatures are to be paſſed round 
the eſophagus and large blood - veſſels, in which the 
trachea may be included; tying them ſtrait, and then 
dividing theſe parts between the ligatures :. the ſame 
meaſures are to taken in reſpect to the inferior veſſels, 
upon the lumbar region, a little above the bifurcation 
of the aorta, including the vena cava; and alſo upon 
the rectum. After having obſerved theſe precautions, 


the viſcera, with the diaphragm, are to be removed, 
by a wary diſſection, all the way cloſe to the ſpine; 


and gently drawing them at the ſame time, will greatly 
facilitate the ſeparation. 

When the thoracic and abdominal viſcera are to be 
taken out ſeparately, in the firſt caſe ligatures mult 
be made as have been deſcribed upon the veſſels, &c. 
joſt above the diaphragm, and in the other juſt below 
it, and upon the rectum. 

Should we be called upon to perform this office 
when the body is become very putrid, it will be abſo- 
jutely neceſſary to have ſuch parts of it well waſhed 
with warm vinegar and brandy, and then ſprinkled 
with lavender-water or ſome ſuch odoriferous anti- 
putreſcent liquor, before the examination, in order to 


correct the ſtench, and defend us againſt the noxious 


which we have inſtances, | | 
SECT. XX. Of Embalming dead Bodies. 


In the early ages of the world, the practice of em- 
balming dead bodies was very common, particularly 
among the Egyptians; but it has long been diſuſed 
in almoſt all countries, except for great perſonages. 
See EM BAL MNG. The following directions are taken 
from Mr Gooch, to whom they were communicated by 


a perſon of great character, and well acquainted with 


the modern practice of embalming in this kingdom. 
After eviſceration, as has been directed in opening 
a dead body, and continuing the inciſion farther up- 
wards, even into the mouth, and, if practicable, with- 
out cutting the ſkin of the neck, all the cavities are 


to be well cleanſed, and the humidity ſucked up with 


ſponges, then waſhed with ind. myrrhæ, and filled 
with a ſpecies,, compounded of fragrant herbs, aro- 
matic drugs, and gums reduced to. powder not very 


fine, firſt reſtoring the heart to its former reſidence, 


after having opened its ventricles, cleanſed and waſhed 
them with the tincture, ſtuffed them with the ſpecies, 


and ſewed them up; and then the cavities are to be 


ſtitched very cloſe with the glover's or ſpiral ſuture. 
Large and deep inciſions are alſo to be made in all the 
molt fleſhy parts, cleaning and waſhing them with 
the tincture in the ſame manner, filling them with the 
antiſeptic” ſpecies, and ſtitching them up. Then the 
head, trunk, and limbs, are to be perfectly well 
covered with cerecloth; putting a piece under the 


chin, to be ſecured by ſewing on the top of the head, 


after having well adjuſted the cap of the ſkull, ſewed 
the ſcalp together, and cleaned the mouth, as has been 
directed for the other parts, and putting in ſome of the 
fpecies. The cerecloth is to be prepared, according to 
art, with a compoſition made of wax, roſin, ſtorax, and 
painter*s drying oil. After the application of the cere- 
cloth, with great care and exactneſs, cut into ſuitable 
pieces, according to the reſpective parts, and cloſing 
them well every where; the face being cloſe ſhaved, 
is to be covered with fome of the above compoſition 
melted, and laid on with a bruſh of a proper degree 
of heat, and of a moderate thickneſs ; which may 
have a faint fleſh-colour given it with vermillion ; and 


when it is grown cold and (tiff upon this part, it may 


delightly ſtruck over with hard varaiſh; or this varniſh, 
applied thick, may here ſerve the purpoſe alone. A 
Cap is to be well adapted to the head, falling down. 
upon the neck, and to be ſewed under the chin, 
making a few circular turns about the neck with a 
roller of a fit breadth. All the reſt of the corpſe is to. 
be incloſed in a ſheet, to be artfully cut, and ſewed 
on very cloſe and ſmooth, with the fineſt tape, and the 
flat ſeam mentioned in the preceding ſection; over which 
an appropriate dreſs is to be put, as the relations or 
friends think fit to dire& and. appoint, and then laid 


into the coffin, which ſhould be in readineſs: but 


when it is ſome great perſonage, who is to lie in ſtate 
for public view before the funeral rites are ſolemnized, 
the dreſs muſt: be appropriated to his dignity and 
character. The brain and other viſcera are to be put 
with ſome of the ſpecies into a leaden box. Some- 
umes 
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quality of the effluvia: a preczution, the neglect of Pradice, 
which may be attended with very direful eſſects, and of 
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— preſerve it from putrefaction, is depoſited in an urn 


by itſelf, be 


Exrranariom of Plates COLXXVIII. CcLXXIX. 
CclLXXX. CCLXXXI. CCLXXXII. 


Fic. 1. A, A director by which to guide the knife 
in the opening of abſceſſes that are burſt of themſelves, 
or firſt punctured with a lancet. This inſtrument ſhould 
be made either of ſteel, ſilver, or iron; but ſo tempered, 
that it may be bent and accommodated to the di- 
reAion of the cavity. It is uſually made quite 
ſtraight ; but that form prevents the oper#or from 
holding it firmly while he is cutting. The manner 
of uſing it is, by paſſing the thumb through the ring, 
and ſupporting it with the fore-finger, while the 
firaight-edged knife is to ſlide along the groove 


with its edge upwards, towards the extremity of the 


abn. „ 

B, The ftraight-edged knife, proper for opening 
abſceſſes with the aſſiſtance of a director; but which, 

in few other reſpects, is preferable to the round-edged 

Knife, | „ 

C, A crooked needle, with its convex and concave 


ſides ſharp : this is uſed only in the ſuture of the ten- 


don, and-is made thin, that but few of the fibres of ſo 
ſlender a body as a tendon may be injured an the paſſing 
of it. This needle is large enough for ſtitching the 
tendo achillis. | ; 

D, The largeſt crooked needle neceſſary for the 
tying of any veſſels, and ſhould be uſed with a ligature 
of the ſize it is threaded with in taking up the ſper- 


matic veſſels in caſtration, or the femoral and humeral 


arteries in amputation. This needle may alſo be uſed 
in ſewing up deep wounds. 


E, A crooked needle and ligature of the moſt uſe-. 
ful fize, being not much too little for the largeſt veſſels, - 


nor a great deal too big for the ſmalleſt; and there- 
fore, in the taking up of the greateſt number of veſſels 
in an amputation, is the proper needle to be employ- 
ed. This needle alſo is of a convenient ſize for ſewing 
up moſt wounds. | 3 

F, A ſmall crooked needle and ligature for taking 
up the leſſer arteries, ſuch as thoſe of the ſcalp, and 
| thoſe of the ſkin that are wounded in opening abſceſſes, 

Great care ſhould be taken by the makers of theſe 
needles to give them a due temper : for if they are 
too ſoft, the force ſometimes exerted to carry them 
through the fleſh, will bend them ; if they are too 


brittle, they ſnap; both which accidents may happen 


to be terrible inconveniences, if the ſurgeon be not 
provided with a ſufficient number of them. It is of 
great importance alſo to give them the form of part of 
a circle, which makes them paſs much more readily 
round any veſſel, than if they were made partly of a 
circle, and partly of a ſtraight line ; and in taking vp 
veſſels at the bottom of a deep wound is abſolutely 
neceſſary, it being impraQticable to turn the needle 
with a firaight handle, and bring it round the veſſel 
when in that fituation. The convex ſurface of the 
needle is flat, and its two edges are ſharp. Its con- 
cave ſide is compoſed of two ſurfaces, riſing from the 
edges of the needle, and meeting in a ridge or emi- 
rence, ſo that the needle has three ſides. The beſt 
materials for making ligatures, are the flaxen thread 
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that ſhoe - makers uſe; which is ſufficiently ſtrong Practice. 


when four, ſix, or eight of the threads are twiſted to- 
gether and waxed; and is not ſo apt to cut the veſſels 
as threads that are more finely ſpun. 

G, A ſtraight needle, ſuch as glovers uſe, with a 
three-edged point, uſeful in the uninterrupted ſuture, 
in the ſuture of tendons where the crooked one C is 
not preferred, and in ſewing up dead bodies, and is 
rather more handy for taking up the veſſels of the 
ſize for almoſt all operations where a knife is uſed; 
the make of it will be better underſtood by the 
figure than any other deſcription ; only it may be 
remarked, that the handle is made of a light wood, 
as indeed the handles of all inſtruments ſhould be, chat 
the reſiſtance to the blades may be better felt by the 
ſurgeon, 5 | 3 

B, A pair of probe · ſeiſſars, which require nothing 
very particular in their form, but that the lower blade 
ſhould be made as ſmall as poſſible, provided it be ſtrong 


| Fige 2. A, The round-edged knife, of a convenient 


and has a good edge; becauſe, being chiefly uſed in 


fiſtulas i ano, the introduction of a thick blade into 
the ſinus, which is generally narrow, would be very 


painful to the patient. | 
C, The crooked knife with the point blunted, uſed 


in the operation of the bubonocele. 


Fig. 3. A, A trocar of the moſt convenient ſize 
for emptying the abdomen when the water is not gela- 


tinous. It is here repreſented with the perforator in 


the canula, juſt as it is placed when we perform the 
operation. 1 

B, The canula of a large trocar, recommended in 
caſes where the water is gelatinous. 7 

C, The perforator of the large trocar. 

Fig. 4. A, A ſound uſed in ſearching for the ſtone. 

The ſize repreſented here is but a little too large for 
the youngeſt children, and may be uſed upon boys till 
they are thirteen or fourteen years of age: a larger 
ſhould be employed between that age and adultneſs, 
when one of about ten inches, in a right line from the 
handle to the extremity, is proper. This ſhould be 
made of ſteel, and its extremity be round and ſmooth. 

B, A ſtaff fit for the operation on boys from eight 
to fourteen years of age. The ſtaff for a man mult be 
of the ſize of the ſound already deſcribed. 

C, A ſtaff ſomething too big for the ſmalleſt chil- 
dren, but may be uſed upon boys from about four 
years of age to eight. 5 

The ſtaff has a graove on its convex fide, which 
firſt ſerves as a direction where to cut, and afterwards, 
receiving the beak of the gorget, guides it readily to 
the bladder. Care ſhould be taken, in making the 
groove, that the edges of it be ſmoothed down, fo 
that they cannot wound in paſſing through the ure- 
thra. The extremity ſhould alſo be open; otherwiſe 
it will be ſometimes difficult to withdraw the ſtaff 


when the gorget is introduced and preſſes againſt the 
end of it. | 


Theſe inſtruments are uſually made with a greater 
bending than here repreſented ; but this ſhape is more 


like to that of the urethra, and rather more advanta- 
geous for making the inciſion. 


D, The yoke; an inſtrument to be worn by men 
with an incontinence of urine. It is made with iron, 
JJ but 
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Practice. but for uſe muſt be covered with velvet. It moves 


upon a joint at one end; and is faſtened at the other 
by catches at different diſtances placed on a ſpring. 
It muſt be accommodated to the ſize of the penis, and 
be taken off whenever the patient finds an inclination 
to make water. This inſtroment is exceedingly vſe- 


fi, becauſe it always anſwers the purpoſe, and ſeldom 


3 hes. ie . 
” 


galls the part after a few days wearing. 


" 


Fig. 5. A, A ſmall catheter made of filver. This 
inſtrument is hollow, and ſerves to draw off the urine 
when under a ſuppreſſion. It is alſo uſed in the high 
operation to fill the bladder with water. Near its ex- 
tremity are two. orifices, through which the water 
paſſes into its cavity. Care ſhould be taken that the 
edges of theſe orifices are quite ſmooth | | 

B, The knife uſed in cutting for the ſtone ; it is 
the ſame already deſcribed ;. but it is not improper to 


repeat the figure with the alteration of a quantity of 


tow twiſted round it, which makes it eaſier to hold 
when we perform the lateral operation, and turn the 
edge upwards to wound the proſtate gland. 

E, female catheter, if 
theter, it being almoſt ſtraight, and ſomething larger. 

D, A filver-wire to paſs into either catheter, for 
the removing any grumons blood or matter that clogs 
Ham Bo bois | 

Fig. 6. A, The gorget uſed upon men in the late- 
ral operation. | 1 

B, the gorget uſed N children under five years 
years of age in the lateral operation. | 

A gorget between the fizes of theſe two will be fit 
for boys from five years of age to fifteen or ſixteen. 

Theſe inſtruments are hollow for the [paſſage of the 
forceps into the bladder; and their handles lie ſlant- 
ing, that they may the more readily be carried thro? 
the wound of the proſtate, which is made obliquely 
on the left fide of it. The beak at the extremity of 
the gorget muſt be ſmaller than the groove of the ſtaff 
which is cut upon, becauſe it is to be received in the 
groove. Care ſhould be taken that the edges of the 


gorget near the beak are not ſharp, leſt, inſtead of 
dilating the wound as it ought, it ſhould only cut 


on each ſide when introduced ; in which caſe, it would 
be difficult to carry the forceps into the bladder. 

C, A gorget, with its handle exactly in the middle. 
This ſhaped 1nftrument is vied in the old way. All 
the gorgets ſhould be made of ſteel, 

Fig. 7. A, The forceps for extracting the ſtone. 
Theſe are repreſented a little open, that the teeth may 
be better ſeen within- ſide. 

This inſtrument muſt be of different ſizes for differ- 


ent ages and ſtones, from the length of four inches to 


one of near a foot long; but the forceps of about eight 
inches long will be found moſt. generally uſeful. The 
number neceſſary to be furniſhed with will be four or 
five. | . 

Great care ſhould be taken by the makers of this 
inſtrument that it move eaſily upon the rivet ; that the 
extremity of the chops do not meet when they are 
ſhut ; and particularly that the teeth be not too large, 
leſt, in entering deep into the ſtone, they ſhould break. 
it. It is of conſequence alſo that the teeth do not 
reach farther towards the joint than here repreſented ; 
becauſe a ſmall Kone, when received into that part, 


ering from the male ca- 


account, the inſide of the blades near the joint ſhould 


be ſmooth, that the ſtone may flip towards the teeth. 


B, A director made of ſleel, uſed for the direction 
of the gorget, inthe extraction of the ſtone from women. 


r 
C, A to take away the ſtone when it is bro- 


ken into ſmall pieces like ſand. This inſtrument is 
made of ſteel. wo SIN 101248 280 
Fig. 8. A, The perforator, commonly called the per- 


forating trepan. With this inſtrument an orificeis uſually 


made for the reception of the pin on the centre of 
the piece of bone that is to be taken away in the ope- 
ration of trepanning; though, if the pin be very ſharp, 
and project but little beyond the teeth of the ſaw, as 
in that marked with the letter B, the perforator would 
be needleſs; but as the point of the pin preſently 


grows blunt with uſe, and in that caſe it is difficufſt 


to fix the ſaw, it is adviſable to have this inſtrument 
in readineſs, It is alſo handy for boring into the ſub - 
ſtance of the bones, in order to promote a granulation. 
of fleſh on their ſurfaces. When it is made uſe of, it 
muſt be received and faſtened in the handle C. 2 
B, The crown or ſaw of the trepan, with the pin 
appearing juſt beyond the extremities of the teeth. 
The ſhape of this ſaw is eylindri call. 
C, Fhe handle of the foregoing inſtrument, called 
the trephine ; which is much preferable to the trepan 
(an inſtrument like a wimble uſed by joiners), becauſe 
of the great convenience of holding it, and leaning on 


one fide or other of the ſaw,. as we find it neceſſary: 
The trepan, however, though allowed to be unhandy, 
is the inſtrument moſt uſed by ſurgeons in other parts 


of Europe, upon the ſuppoſition of its working quicker 
than the trephine. ; 


The trephine here repreſented is of ſuch a ſhape as 
to make it a convenient elevator ; for which purpoſe 


the extremities of it are made rough.. 8 ge 

D, A key to take out the pin E, when the ſaw 
has made an impreſſion deep enough to be worked: 
without the help of it.. : | 

Fig. 9. A, A convenient forceps to take out the cir-- 
cular piece of bone, when it does not ſtick to the ſaw: 
the contrivance by which they readily lay hold of it, is to 
make the extremities that are to graſp it with an arch 
of the ſame circle as the ſaw is made. Upon one of 


the handles there is added a little elevator, to lift up : 


any ſmall ſplinter of bone, | | 

B, A lenticular: the fore-part of its blade is ſharp,. 
in order to ſcrape the lower edge of the orifice of the 
cranium, in caſe any ſplinters ſhould remain after the 
operation; and the button at its extremity receives the 
duſt, that it may not fall on the brain; but there is 
ſeldom any occaſion for this inſtrument. . 

C, A rugine or raſpatory, for ſcraping bones in: 
order to promote granulations of fleſh. The handles 
of theſe two laſt inſtruments are wood; whereas every 
part of the others ſhould be made of ſteel. 

Fig 10. A, The couching needle; the broad part of 
which towards the point is flat of one ſide; but on the 


— 


other is a little convex, to give it more ſubſtance aud 


ſtrength. | 

The handle of this inſtrument is white ivory, inlaid 

with a ſtreak of black in that part of it lying _ 
| i 


; g 1 Fart III. 
being held faſt there, would dilate the forceps exceſ. brachte. 
ſively, and make the extraction difficult ;; on which 


Pa 
Prad 


— 


Part III. „ SS © % 8461 
pragice. with the convex ſurface of the blade: The meaning of To keep the canulas im their place, ſmall ribbands Practice. 
. —— which is, that by holding the handle with the ſtreak may be paſſed through the rings of them, and carried 


- upwards, we may be guided. to depreſs the membrane 
of a milky cataract with the flat ſurface, though the 
ſubſtance of the. cataraQ ſwimming in the eye obſcures 
the needle, and prevents its being directed in a pro- 
per poſition by the fight. | * ; 
B, A ſpeculum oculi, which is made to open or ſhut 
by an iron button ſliding along à ſlit in the handle. 
This inſtrument is compoſed, of one piece of ſteel, in 
ſuch a manner that it would fly open by its elaſticity, 
if the two branches of the handle were not confined 
by the button. The circle of it ſhould. be covered 
with velvet, to make it lie ſofter on the eye-lids. 
C, The knife for cutting the iris; the blade of 
which has two edges, reſembling a lancet, which are 
more advantageous than one only, in cutting the cor- 
nea for the extraQion of the cataract. . 
Fig. 11. A, the eye, with the ſkin of the eye-lids 
denuded, in order to. how the orbicularis muſcle : the 
white ſtreak running from the inner angle of the eye 
towards the noſe, is the tendon of the orbicularis 


muſcle. At a little diſtance from the internal angle, 


on the edge of the eye · lids, may be obſerved two black 
ſpots, which are the orifices of the lachrymal channels, 
and called the puncta lachrymalia. | 
B, the exact dimenſion of the lachrymal channels 
and bag; che pricked line repreſents the edge of the 
err | 93 1 
C, A ſmall inciſion knife, more handy than a larger 
for opening the bag. = | 

D, The perforator to deſtroy the os unguis, if ever 
2t ſhould happen to be neceffary. 

E, An iron infirument made thin and pliable, to 
fet even on the forehead, and for uſe covered with vel-. 
vet: the holes at the three extremities receive two pie- 
ces of ribband, by which it is faſtened on the fore- 
head: the button at the end. of the ſcrew is to be placed 


0 


on the ſaccus lachrymalis,, and the ſcrew to be twiſted 
till the button makes a conſiderable preſſure on the 
bag: the button ſhould, be covered with velvet, and a 


little compreſs of plaſter be laid on the bag before it 
is applied, to prevent the ſkin from being galled by 
the preſſure. The little branch of iron which receives 
the ſcrew. muſt be ſoft enough to admit of bending, 
otherwiſe it will be difficult to place the button exactly 

yY the bag. This inſtrument is for the left eye only; 
It ſhould be worn night and day in the beginning of a 


fiſtula, and after a fiſtula has been healed by inciſion; 


but as the ſucceſs depends upon the exact ſituation of 
by button upon the bag, it ſhould be carefully looked 
after. | 

Fig. 12. A, The bent probe uſed in extirpating the 
tonſils, fixed in a handle, with the ligature made of the 
lame thread as the ligatures for tying the blood - veſſels. 

B, The iron inſtrument for tying the tonſils. 

This inſtrument is alſo of great ſervice in extirpa- 
ting, by ligature, a ſpecies of ſcirrbus that ſometimes 
grows from the neck or cavity of the uterus. 

C, The needle with the eye towards the point, for 
paſling the ligature through the tonſil, when the baſis 
18 larger than the extremity. | 

D, A. canula. made of filver to be uſed in the em- 
pyema. ; | | 

E, A canula to be uſed in bronchotomy. 


round the body and neck; or they may be held by a 


ligature run through,” and faſtened to a hole cut in a 


v5p of flieking · plaſter, which is to be laid on each 
de of them, © op ed 


Fig. 13. A, The inſtrument. called the probe razor 


to cut the maſtoideus muſcle in the wry neck ; it is 
ſharp only about half its length at that end where the 
blade is broad. ” | 
B, The two pins with the twiſted ſuture, uſed: in 
the hare · lip. | 
C, The polypus forceps, with one of the rings open 
for the reception of the thumb, which would be cramp- 


ed in pulling the forceps with much force, if it were 


received in the ſame ſort of ring as in the other handle. 
Fig. 14. A, The figure of the amputating Enife. 
The length of the lade and handle ſhould be about 
thirteen inches. 5 , 
B, The figure of the ſaw uſed in amputating the 
limbs. The length of the handle and ſaw ſhould be 


about ſeventeen inches. | 


out bleeding veſlels to be tied up. 
Fig. 16. and 17. Two needles of a different form from 
thoſe in ordinary uſe, recommended by Mr Bell as the 
moſt convenient, particularly in deep wounds. 
Fig.18. The inſtrument named porteniguille, for preſ- 
ſing through the pins in making the twiſted ſuture. 
A, The handles. | 
B, A groove for receiving the pins uſed in the ſu 
ture. | | | 
Fig. 19. A flat needle, ſometimes uſeful in ſtitching; 
blood-veſſels that lie between cantiguous bones. 
Fig. 20. An improved tourniquet by Mr Bell. The 
manner of ufing it deſcribed p. 8415. 


Fig. 21. An improved trocar by Mr Andre, for the 
purpoſes of tapping for the aſcites or hydrocele. The 


roundneſs of its point makes it pierce more eaſily than 
the common one, which is triangular. That the in- 
ſtrument may be eaſily withdrawn after the perforation 
is made, the canula (fig. 22.) is compoſed of two 
pieces ſcrewed together ; by unloofing which the in- 
ſtrument will eaſily dilate them, and they will cloſe by 


the preſſure of the ſurrounding fleſh, ſo as to afford a 


paſſage for the liquid to be drawn off. 
Fig. 23. Mr Bells trocar for evacuating the con- 
tents of an encyſted hydrocele. By the flatneſs of its: 
form, and its point being of the lancet kind, this in- 
ſtrument penetrates the cyſt with great eaſe; and can: 
thereby be uſed with more ſafety. than the ordinary 
form of this inſtrument. : | 
The point of the perforator is commonly made much 
longer than is neceſſary. It ought not to paſs more 
than the fifth or ſixth part of an inch from the extre- 
mity of the canula ; of this length it anſwers equally 
well as when the point is longer, and it is not ſo apt to- 


wound the teſtis on being introduced into the cavity 


of the tunica vaginalis. . 
Fig. 24. Repreſents figs. 25. and 27. united, which is 
then called the double gorgeret, with the cutting blade 
g. b. affixed to it. This inſtrument is uſed in litho- 
tomy, and recommended by Mr Bromfield; (vide 
ſupra, n* 478, et ſeq). 8 85 
a6, The handle of the hinder part. | 
| CE LIED | c, d, The 


Fig. 15. The form of the tenaculum uſed for pulling 
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Practice. 


as ſoon as the inſtrument enters the bladder. 


F 


e d, The grooved edge of the under gorgeret, that 
has received the edge of the upper gorgeret. 

e, The beak of the under gorgeret. | 
7, The handle of the upper gorgeret, by which the 
jaſtruments when united, are to be introduced into the 
bladder. 3 # | 
Fig. 25. The upper part of the double gorgeret, with 
the blade affixed for cutting the proſtate gland; g, the 
cutting blade, which is blunt at 5. N 
I, A hole or lit, through which the urine will pots 
'This 


obſervation will be a guide to the operator, as to the 


length of the inciſion he would wiſh to make of the 


proſtate, by the farther Introduction of the inſtrument 
when united. 1 | 

'1, The ſcrew to fix the blade to the upper gorgeret. 
Fig. 26. The poſterior ſide of the double gorgeret 


when united for uſe. 


e, The beak formed in the under gorgeret. 


united, through which the urine comes out, when the 
extremity is got into the bladder. | | 
Fig. 27. * he under part of the double gorgeret ſe- 


parated from the upper, which varies but little in ſhape 


from the common gorgeret. 
a, The beak; 50, the inner edges of the concave 


part, grooved as far as cc to permit the edges of the 


upper part to glide in, by which means they become 


one inſtrument at the time of introducing it. 


Fig. 28. The upper part of the double gorgeret 


with its convex fide uppermoſt ; /, the handle; ee, the 


edges of the gorgeret made thin, ſo as to glide along 
the groove in the under part of the inſtrument. 


d, The point, which, when united, forms the double 


gorgeret, and ſomewhat reſembles the extreme part 


of a cow's horn. In this form it is a very great dila- 
tator, and a much ſafer inſtrument than the common 
gorgeret when the membranous part of the urethra 
only is wounded 1n the operation of lithotomy. 


Fig. 29. The ſame inſtrument, only intended to 


ſhow its internal or concave part. 


Fig. 30. The cutting blade ſeparated from the up- 


per gorgeret. | 
4, A ſmall hole through which a ſcrew paſſes to fix 


it to the upper gorgeret, as is expreſſed by /, fig. 28. 


n, A little hook-like part, which is received into 
a ſlit adapted to it in the upper gorgeret. 

The ſpace between 7, o, is the only part of the blade 
that ſhould cut. | | 

N. B. Great care muſt be taken by the inſtrument- 
maker, to place the. blade on the upper gorgeret in 
ſuch direction, that its edge may incline obliquely 
downwards and outwards when the inftrament is pufh- 
ed on to divide part of the proſtate gland. 

Fig. 31. Mr Wathen's inſtruments for the cure of a 
Hitula lachrymalis. | 

A, The ring at the top of the ſtyle. 

B, The inferior extremity.of the ſtyle rounded, ſo 
as to fill exactly the ſmaller end of the tube. 

C, The ſhoulder ; by means of which the ſtyle is 
prevented from paſſing further in the tube than it is 
deſigned it ſhould. | = 

D, The tube, with a ſmall perforation near its up- 


Per or larger aperture for the admiſſion of a thread, 


"So dow 


long and three and a half broad. 
ſhown upon the ſides, it ſhould have one in the middle. 
It is to be confined to the limb with fillets tied upon 


no hooks are required upon the machine. 


E, The tube, with its thread in it. 
F, G, H, The ſtyle, tube, and thread put together; 


. * ” 


which points out the manner in which the inſfrument 


is fitted for uſe. 


I, The knot tied in the thread at the diſtance of 
an inch from the tube. | 


P raQtice, 
— 


Fig. 32. Shows Mr Wathen's contrivance for keep- 


ing a broken limb ſteady. It is applicable either to 


the ſuperior or inferior extremities; and in the figure 
is repreſented as applied to a compound fractured leg. 


Fig. 33. Gives the ſkeleton of the machine which he 
calls a conductor, ſeparated into two portions. The 
knee-band a, made of tin, a little bent; divided b 
four joints 5, that it may fit any limb, great or ſmall ; 


round each margin for ſewing on the padding ; two 
tin canulas e, grooved on the outſide, and furniſhed on 


ſerræ of the upright portions, when they are within 
the canulas. 0 1 | | 
The figure in the middle repreſents the inſide of the 
tube with the groove. 1 | 
Fig. 34. The ankle- band a, conſtructed as the knee- 
band, but leſs ; ſhoulders 5, to ſupport and render the 


ſerrated portions parallel to the grooved canulas ; both 


of braſs. 

By compreſſing the ſprings, the catches are raiſed, 
and admit the whole length of the upright ſerrated 
portions within the canulas ; reducing the conductor 
to near half its length: from which reduction of the 
inſtrument, by the diſpoſition of the catches and ſertæ, 
the canulas are retracted without difficulty, but can- 
not be returned the ſame way unleſs the catches are 
elevated by compreſſing the ſprings. By this means, 


when the conductor is fixed, the extenſion hereby 


given to the leg, whatever it be, is ſecured with the 
greateſt certainty, tho? alterable with the utmoſt eaſe, 
Fig. 35. The ſame inftrument covered with leather, 
that it may fit eaſy on the limb, 
Fig. 36. and 37. The improved ſplints applied upon 


a broken leg, ſo that the foot-pieces are plainly to 


be ſeen on both fides. 2 
Fig. 38. Shows a machine invented by Mr Gooch 


for keeping up the hand, and allowing at the ſame 


time the motion of the fingers. This machine ſnhould 


be made a little concave, of light tough wood, ſuch ag 
beech, willow, or alder, and be covered with lea- 


ther to be glued unto the wood. Its dimenſions for 
a limb of a common ſize ſhould be about ten inches 


ſtiff paper. | | 

This very ſimple machine has been found of ſignal 
ſervice in luxations of the wriſt, and in fractures near 
that joint, as well as in other caſes where it is ne- 
ceſſary to have the hand ſupported, and alſo occaſion- 


ally kept in gentle motion to preſerve the flexure of 
the joint. 0 


Rule: joints may be uſed to more advantage, where 


there is no occaſion to drop the hand, and they will 


allow of a little motion upwards ; when they are uſed, 


SURI- 


Beſides the hooks 


holes c, for fixing the buckle and ſtrap ; others „ 


the inſide with braſs ſprings f; and catches g; ſmall 
holes 5, through which the catches paſs to meet the 
11, Shows the hollow of the two gorgerets when 7 
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SURINAM, the capital of the Dutch ſettlements 


in Guiana, ſituated on a river of the ſame name, in 


N. Lat. 6. 16. W. Long. 56.0. It gives name to the 


country for 100 miles round; and ſtands on a river of 
the ſame name, which is navigable for 30 leagues up 
the country. Befides Surinam, there are ſeven or eight 
large towns, all rich and populous, and about 500 
plantations. The colony is very flouriſhing, and car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade in ſugar, tobacco, cotton, 
flax, dyeing: woods, Ke. 
SURMOUNTED, in heraldry, is when one figure 
is laid over another. ; Ea 
SURNAME, or S1RnNAME, a name added to the 
proper or baptiſmal name, to denote the perſon of ſuch 
a family. 2 | | „„ 
SURREPTITIOUS:: See SUBREPTITIOUS. 
SURROGATE, in law, denotes a perſon that is 


ſubſtituted or appointed in the room of another. 


SURRY, a county of England, bounded on the 
weſt by Berkſhire and Hampſhire, on the ſouth by 
Suſſex, on the eaſt by Kent, on the north by Middle- 
ſex, from which it is parted by the Thames, whence 
it had the name of Suth-rey from the Saxons, 1. e. the 
country on the ſouth-ſfide of the river. It is 34 miles 


in length from eaſt to welt, 21 in breadth from north 
It contains 13 


to ſouth, and 112 in circumference. 
hundreds, 140 pariſhes, of which 35 are vicarages, 


11 market-towns, 450 villages, 592,000 acres, and 
about 170, ooo inhabitants. 


it to parliament are 14, of which two are ſent by each 


of the following boroughs, viz. Southwark, Bleeching- 


ley, Ryegate, Guildford, Gatton, Haſlemere, and two 
for the county. | | 
The air of this county, towards the middle con- 
fiting moſtly of hills and heath, is ſharp, but pure 
and wholeſome. About the ſkirts, where it is more 


level, and the ſoil richer, the air is milder, but ſtill 
falubrious. © In the middle parts the foil is barren. 


enough in general; but towards the extremities, . and 
475 the country is open and champaign, it is fruit- 


ul in graſs and corn, particularly on the ſouth fide in 
in Holmſdale, in which meadows, woods, and corn- 


fields, are agreeably intermixed. The ſoil is alſo very 
fertile along the 'Thames, eſpecially towards London, 


. where it greatly contributes to maintain plenty in the 


London markets. It has ſeveral rivers, abounding with 
fiſh, the chief of which are the Wye, . the: Mole, and 
the Wandle. The firſt of theſe is of great benefit to 
the county, being navigable from Weybridge to the 


Thames, and CORE e of it with 


receſſaries of all ſorts... The. Mole is ſo called becauſe 


it runs about two miles under-ground, entering at a 


place named the Swallows, at the bottom of Boxhil}, 
and emerging again, as 18 commonly thought, at 
Leatherhead. The chief artieles of commerce pro- 
duced in the county, are corn, box wood, walnuts, and 
fullers-earth, which is ſold at a groat a buſhel. 
SURVEYING, the art of meaſuring land ; that is, 
of taking the dimenſions of any tract of ground, laying 
down the ſame in a map or draught, and finding the 
content or area thereof. See GREOMETRV. 
SURVEYOR, a perſon who has the overſight and 
care of conſiderable works, lands, or the like. | 
SURVEYOR, likewiſe denotes a. gauger ; as alſo a 
perſon who ſurveys lands, and makes maps of them, 
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The members ſent from 
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SURVIVOR, ia law, fignifies the longeſt liver of 


Joint tenants, or of any two perfons jointly intereſted 


in a thing. 


3808, in zoology, a genus of quadrupeds belong-" 


ing to the order of belluz. They have four conver- 


ging fore-teeth in the upper jaw, and fix prominent 


ones in the under jaw; the ſnout is truncated, promi- 
nent, and moveable. There are five ſpecies. I. The 
ſcropha, or common hog, with the body covered with 
briſtles; two large teeth above and below. In a wild 
ſtate, of a dark brinded colour, and beneath the briſtles 


48 a ſoft ſhort hair ; the cars ſhort, and a little round- 
ed. Tame :. the ears long, ſharp - poiñted, and ſlouch - 


ing; the colour generally white, ſometimes mixed with 


other colours. In a tame ſtate it is univerſal ; except in 


the frigid zones, and in Kamtchatka, where the cold 


is very ſevere. Since its ĩatroduction into America 


by the Europeans, it abounds to exceſs in the hot and 


temperate parts. It is found wild in moſt parts of 
Europe. In the foreſts of South America there are 
vaſt droves, which-derive their-origin-from the Euro- 


ropean kind relapſed into a ſtate of nature; and are 


what Mr Bancroft in his Hiſtory of Guiana, 126, de- 


ſcribes as a particular ſpecies by the name of Warree. 


They cannot bear exceſſive cold; inhabit wooded : 


countries; and are very ſwift. I 
uſeful by clearing the country of ratile · ſnakes, which 
they devour with ſafety. 


** 


Of all quadrupeds, the hog is the moſt rude and 


brutal. The imperfections of his form ſeem to have 


an influence on his nature and diſpoſitions, All bis 


habits are groſs; all his appetites are impure; all his 


ſenſations are confined to a furious luſt, and a brutal 


gluttony. He devours indiſcriminately every thing 


that comes in his way, even his own progeny the 


moment after their birth, This voraciouſneſs ſeems to 
proceed from the perpetual cravings of his ſtomach, 


which is of an immoderate ſize; and the groſſueſs of 
his appetites, it is probable, ariſes from the bluntneſs of 
his ſenſes of taſte and of feeling. The rudeneſs of 


the hair, the hardneſs of the ſkin, and the thickneſs - 


to eat his ſkin and fat, without his ſhowing any marks 


of-ſenſibility. The other ſenſes of the hog. are very 

ood. It is well known to the hunters that the wild 
* hears and ſmells at a great diſtance; for, in or- 
der to ſurpriſe him, they are obliged to wateh bim in 


ſilence during the night, and to place themſelves op- 


Surv 
Sus. 


In America they are 


of the fat, render theſe animals leſs ſenſible to blows. 
Mice have been known to lodge upon a hog's back, and 


polite to the wind, that he may not perceive the ſmell, . 


which never fails to make him. turn back. - 


But the bog, though the moſt impure and filthy of 
all quadrupeds, is yet uſeful by the very ſordidneſs of 


iis manners; this alone devouring what is the refuſe of 


all others, and contributing. not only to remove what 
would be a nuiſance to the human. race, but alſo con- 


verting the moſt nauſeous offals into the richeſt nutri- 
ment: for this reaſon its ſtomach is capacious, and its 
gluttony exceſſive: not that its palate is inſenfible to 
the difference of eatables; for where it finds variety, 
it will reject the worſt with as diſtinguiſhing a taſte as 
other quadrupeds. 

The parts of this animal are finely adapted to its 
way of life. As its method of feeding 1s by turning 


up the earth with its noſe for roots of different kinds, 
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ſo nature has given it a more prone form than other 
animals; a ſtrong brawny neck; eyes ſmall, and placed 
bigh in the head; a long ſnout, noſe callous and tough, 
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brings forth twice a- year. The wild ſow, which ey 
way reſembles the domeſtic kind, produces 8 Bind 


Sus. 


and a quick ſenſe of ſmelling to trace out its food. Its 


inteſtines have a ftrong refemblance to thoſe of the 


human ſpecies. The external form of its body is very 


unwieldy; yet, by the ſtrength of its tendons, the wild 


boar (which is only a variety of the common kind) is 


enabled to fly from the hunters with amaziog agility: 


the back-toe on the fert of this animal prevents its 


ſlipping while it deſcends declivities, and mutt be of 


ſingular uſe when purſued. Yet, notwithſtanding its 
powers of motion, it is by nature ſtopid, inactive, and 


drowſy; much inclined to increaſe in fat, which is diſ- 
poſed in a different manner from that of other animals, 


and forms a regular coat over the whole body. It is reſt- 
| leſs at a change of weather, and in certain high winds 


is ſo agitated as to run violently, ſcreaming horribly at 
the ſame time: it is fond of wallowing in the dirt, ei- 


ther to cool its ſurfeited body, or to deſtroy the lice, 
ticks, and other mſcas with which hit is infeſted. Its 
diſeaſes generally ariſe from foul feeding and intem- 


-peranee ; meaſles, impoſthumes, and ſerophulous com- 
-plaints, are reckoned among them. Theſe are beſt 
prevented by keeping the animals, as the ancients 
ſtrongly recommended, very clean in their ſties; al- 
lowing them air, exerciſe, and a ſuſſiciency of water. 
Linnæus oblerves, that its fleſh is wholeſome food for 
athletic conſtitutions, or thoſe that uſe much exefciſe; 


but bad for ſuch as lead a ſedentary life: it is, how- 


ever, of moſt univerſa] uſe; and furniſhes numberleſs 
materials for epieuriſm. | 5 | 
The boar, or male of theſe creatures, is choſen with 
great care, when intended for the propagation of his 
ſpecies; and is thus employed from the age of two to 
five years, and then either fold or fatted, The males 
not allotted to this uſe are caſtrated, ſometimes at the 
age of fix weeks, and ſometimes when they are fix 
months old; and then fed to a fize either for ſale or 
for the uſe of the family. Sows are kept for breed 
generally from one year old to ſeven, and are then 
ſpayed and fatted. They have commonly more-greaſe 
on their inteſtines than hogs, theſe being fatteſt on 


their backs. 


As to the age of theſe animals, it is ſaid that 
the life of the wild boar may be extended to twenty- 
five or thirty years. Ariſtotle ſays, that hogs in ge- 
neral live twenty years; and adds, that both males 
and females are fertile till they arrive at the age of fi. 
teen, They can engender at the age of nine or twelve 
months; but it is better to reſtrain them till they be 
eighteen months or two years. The firſt litter of the 
ſow is not numerous; and, when only one year old, 
her pigs are weak, and even imperfect. She may be 
{aid to be in ſeaſon at all times. Though full, ſhe ſo- 
licits the approach of the male. This may be regard- 
ed as an exceſs among animals; for almoſt every 
other ſpecies refuſe the male after conception. The 
ardour of the ſow, though almoſt perpetual, is how- 
ever marked by paroxyſms and immoderate movements, 
which always terminate by her wallowing in the mire: 
She, at the ſame time, emits a thick whitiſh fluid. She 
goes four months with young; brings forth in the be- 
ginning of the fifth; and ſoon afterwards ſolicits the 
male, is impregnated a ſecond time, and of courſe 


better underſtood than in Britain, 


a · year. This difference in fertility is probably owin 
to want of nouriſhment, and the neceſſity of ſuckling 
her pigs much longer than tbe domeſtic ſow, which is 
never allowed to murſe her young above fifteen days or 
three weeks. Only _ or-nine of the litter are kept 
longer; the reſt are fold. Id fifteen days, pigs are 
excellent food. . 
As theſe creatures, though exceedingly voracious, 
will feed almoſt on any thing, they are bred and kept 
every where, and are quickly and cheaply fatted. In 
miry and in marſhy grounds (from which they are not 
averſe) they devour worms, froge, fern, ruſh, and 


ſedge roots. In drier and in woody countries, they feed 


on hips, haws, ſlocs, crabs, maſt, cheſnuts, acorns, &c. 
and on this food they will grow fleſhy and fat. They 
are a kind of natural ſcavengera, will thrive on the 


_ traſh of an-orchard, the outcaſts of the kitchen, the 


ſweepings-of barns and granaries, the offals of a mar- 
ket, and moſt riehly an the refuſe of a dairy. If near 
the ſea, they will fearch the ſhores for ſhell-fiſh ; in 
the fields, they eat graſs; and in eities and large towns 
they are kept in great numbers, and ſupported chiefly 
by grains. It is evident that the facility of feeding 
them everywhere at a ſmall expence, is a national be- 
nefit, more eſpecially in a country where the people 
are accuſtomed to eat fleſh daily, aud could not per- 


haps perform their daily labour if they did not. It is 
no leſs obſervable, that notwithſtanding this facility of 


feeding, and the multitudes of ſwiue maintained, they 
ſeldom fail of coming to a good market. In na part 

of Europe is the management of theſe creatures 
The time of 
farrowing is adjuſted to the nature of the farm, the 
food it can ſupply; and the number of pigs ſold and 
kept are in like manner adjuſted. New kinds of. food, 
more wholeſome and nutritive than what were uſell 
formerly, have been introduced, ſuch as turnips, car- 
rots, clover, &e. They are in moſt places regularly 
managed and cloſely attended. Tuſſer, many years 
fince, affirmed from his own experience, that a ſow 
might bring as much profit as a. cow. In ſome coun- 
ties, it is ſaid, a ſow dependent on a dairy bath pro- 
duced, all expences deduQed, about 10 l. in the ſpace 
of a year. It may be ſome ſatisfaction to the reader 
to know, that, on a nice calculation, the annual pro- 
Fits of a ſow in France are found to be between 50 
and 60 livres. In Britain, theſe animals in differ - 
ent counties are of very different ſizes. In Leiceſter · 
ſhire, Northamptonſhire, and Pembrokeſhire, they 
are very large. In Hampſhire, Wiltſhire, and where- 
ever they can run in the woods, and feed on maſt and 
acorns, their fleſn is firmer and better. The Chineſe 
breed are common with us: they are ſmaller, blacker, 


and their legs ſhorter than ours ; ſo that, when fat, 


their bellies literally touch the ground. They thrive 
exceedingly well with us, are N prolific, and their 


fleſh admirably fine and well - taſte 


In conſidering the advantages derived from theſe 


ereatures, it is to be obſerved, that the fleſh of all their 


different kinds, and at all ages, is looked upon as 2 
very ſubſtantial and agreeable aliment, and of courſe, 
in their proper ſeaſons, the different ſorts of proviſions 


this ſupplies are all of them very ſaleable. The on 
| | oar 
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vour with our anceſtors than with us; though BRAWN 
has ſtill many admirers, is made in the greateſt per- 
fetion, and conſidered as a rarity peculiar to this 
country. Pork, though it might be wiſely prohibited 
in ſome warm countries, is found by experience equally 
nutritive and ſalutary here. As ſuch it furniſhes a 
very large proportion of that food which is vended in 
our markets. Tt takes ſalt better, and keeps longer, 
than the fleſh of any other animal; aad the conſump- 
tion of it is prodigious when pickled or ſalted, more 
eſpecially in our foreign garriſons and in the ſea- ſervice. 


Our bacon is differently cured, ſo as to render it ac- 


ceptable to all palates; and our hams are not at all 
inferior to thoſe of other countries. Freſh pork ſells 
nearly a3 dear as beef; the lard brings double or triple 
the price; the blood, the inteſtines, the feet, and the 
tongue, are all prepared as food. The fat of the inteſtines 
and web, which differs from common lard, is employed 
for greaſing axles of wheels, and many other purpoſes. 
Steves are made of the ſkin ; and bruſhes, pencils, &c. 
of the Friſtles. The dung is reputed next in value to 
that of ſheep. Mr Worlidge (Survey of Huſbandry, 
Pp. 172.) propoſes that ſwine ſhould be turned into a 
cloſe, well-paled, and planted with greens, pulſe, and 
roots, on which they may feed, ud, by their tramp- 
ling and their dung raiſe a great quantity of excellent 
foil. Mr Mortimer aſſures us (Art of Huſbandry, 
vol. i. p. 117.) that ſome, on poor light ſhallow land 
in Staffordſhire, ſow a ſmall white pea, which they never 
reap, but turn in ſo many hogs to eat them as they think 
they will fat; and there they lie day and night, and 
their dung will ſo enrich the land, that it will bring a 
good ſward upon it, and will graze many years after- 
wards. Our old huſbandmen had an ill opinion of 
this dung, as ſuppoſing it bred weeds, which any 
dung will do that abounds in ſalts. In ſome places 
they waſh with hogs dung for want of ſoap; which 
anſwers tolerably well, if the linen hangs long enough 
in the air to become thoroughly ſweet. 3 

The wild boar was formerly a native of our country, 
as appears from the laws of Hoel dda, who permitted 
his grand huntſman to chace that animal from the 
middle of November to the beginning of December. 
William the Conqueror puniſhed with the loſs of their 
eyes any that were convicted of killing the wild boar, 
the ſtag, or the roebuck ; and Fitz-Stephen tells us, 
that the vaſt foreſt that in his time grew on the north- 
ſide of London, was the retreat of ſtags, fallow-deer, 
wild boars, and bulls. Charles I. turned out wild 
boars in the New Foreſt, Hampſhire ; but they were 
deſtroyed in the civil wars. | 

On the continent the wild boar is kunted with dogs, 


or killed by ſurpriſe during the night, when the moon 


ſhines. As he flies ſlowly, leaves a firong odour be- 


bind him, and defends himſelf againſt the dogs, and 


often wounds them dangerouſly, fine hunting dogs are 
unneceſſary, and would bave their noſe ſpoiled, and 
acquire a habit of moving ſlowly by hunting him. 
Maſtiffs, with very little training, are ſufficient, The 
oldeſt, which are known by the tract of their feet, 
ſhould only be attacked : A young boar of three years 
old is difficult to hunt down; becauſe he runs very far 


far without ſtopping. But the older boars do not 
Vor. X. 
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run far, allow the dogs to run near, and oſten ſtop to 
repel them. During the day, he commonly remains 


in his ſoil, which is in the moſt ſequeſtrated part of 


the woods. He comes out in the night in queſt of 
food. In ſummer, when the grain is ripe, it is eaſy 
to ſurpriſe him among the cultivated fields, which he 
frequents every night. As ſoon as he is ſlain, the 
hunters cut off his teſticles, the odour of which is ſo 


ſtrong, that in a few hours it would infect the whole 


fleſh. The ſnout of an old boar is the only part that 
is eſteemed ; but every part of the caſtrated and young 
boar, not exceeding one year fed, makes delicate eat- 
ing. The pork of the domeſtic boar is ſtill worſe than 
that of the wild boar; and it can only be rendered fit 


for eating by caſtration and fattening. The ancients 


caſtrated the young boars which they could carry off 
from their mothers, and returned them to the woods, 
where they grew fat, and their pork was much better 
than that of domeftic hogs. - 5 | 
2. The zthiopicus, or Ethiopian hog, with ſmall 
tuſks in the lower jaw, very large ones in the upper, 
in old boars bending towards the forehead in form of 
a ſemicircle : no foreteeth : noſe broad, depreſſed, and 
almoſt of a horny hardneſs: head very large and broad: 


beneath each eye a hollow, formed of looſe ſkin; very 
ſoft, and wrinkled; under theſe a great lobe or wattle, - 


lying almoſt horizontal, broad, flat, and rounded at 
the end, placed ſo as to intercept the view of any thing 
below from the animal. Between theſe and the mouth 
on each ſide, there is a hard callous protuberance. The 
mouth is ſmall : ſkin duſky : briſtles diſpoſed in faſciculi, 


of about five each; longeſt between the ears and on the 


beginning of the back, thinly diſperſed on the reſt of 
the back. Ears large and ſharp-pointed, infide lined 
with long whitiſh hairs : tail ſlender and flat, not 
reaching lower than the thighs, and 1s covered with 
hairs diſpoſed in faſciculi. Body longer, and legs 
ſhorter, than in the common common ſwine : its whole 
length 4 feet 9 inches; height before, 2 feet 2 inches: 
but in a wild fate, it grows to an enormous ſize.— 
Theſe animals inhabit the hetteſt parts of Africa, 
from Senegal to Congo, alſo the iſland of Madagaſ- 
car. We know little of their nature ; but they are 
repreſented as very fierce and ſwift, and that they will 
not breed with the domeſtic ſow. 


3. The tajacu, or pecary, with four cutting teeth _ 


above, and fix below : twotuſks in each jaw; thoſe inthe 
upper jaw pointing down, and little apparent when 
the mouth is ſhut ; the others hid: length from noſe 
to the end of the rump about three feet : head not ſs 
taper as in common ſwine : ears ſhort and erect : body 
covered with briſtles, ſtronger than thoſe of the Euro- 
pean kind, and more like thoſe of a hedge-hag ; they 
are duſky, ſurrounded with rings of white ; thoſe on 
the top of the neck and back are near hive inches long, 


grow ſhorter on the ſides; the belly almoſt naked; 


from the ſhoulders to the breaſt is a band of white: 
no tail: on the lower part of the back is a gland, 
open at the top, diſcharging a fetid ichorous liquor; 
this has been miſtakenly called a zave/—Inhabits the 
hotteft parts of South America, and ſome of the An- 
tilles : lives in the foreſts on the mountains: not fond 
of mire or marſhy places: leſs fat than the common 


hog. They go in great droves. They are very fierce, 
and will fight Routly with the beats of prey: the ja- 
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guar, or American leopard, is their mortal enemy; 
often the body of that animal is found with ſeveral of 
theſe hogs flain in combat. Dogs will ſearce attack 
this animal: if wounded, it will turn on the hunters. 
They feed on fruits and roots; alſo on toads and all 
manner of ſerpents, which they hold with the fore- feet 
and ſkin with great dexterity» The fleſh is rec- 


Boned very good food; but all writers agree that the 


Plate 


dorſal gland muſt be cut out as ſoon as the animal is 
killed, or the fleſh will become fo infected as not to 
be eatable. The Indian name of this ſpecies is pa- 
quirar, from whence ſeems to be derived that of pecary. 

4. The babyruſſa, or Indian hog, with four cutting 
teeth in the upper, fix in the lower jaw; ten grinders 


CCLXXV1 to each jaw; in the lower jaw two tuſks pointing to- 


fo, I 


wards the eyes, and ſtanding near eight inches out of 
their ſockets; from two ſockets on the outſide of the 
upper jaw two other teeth, twelve inches long, bend- 
ing like horns, their ends almoſt touching the fore- 
head: ears ſmall, ere, ſharp-pointed: along the 
back are ſome weak briſtles; on the reſt of the body 
only a ſort of wool, ſuch as is on the lambs: the tail 
long, ends in a tuft, and is often twiſted : the body 
plump and ſquare. Inhabits Buero, a ſmall iſle near 


Amboina : it is alſo found in Celebes, but neither on 


the continent of Afia or Africa; what M. de Buffon 
takes for it is the Ethiopian boar. They are ſome- 
times kept tame in the Indian ifles : live in herds: 


have a very quick ſcent : feed on herbs and leaves of 


trees; never ravage pardens like other ſwine: their 
fleſh well-taſted. When purſued and driven to extre- 
mities, they raſh into the ſea, ſwim very well, and even 
dive, and paſs thus from iſle to iſle. In the foreſts 
they often reſt their beade, by hooking their upper. 
tutks on ſome bough. The tuſks, from their form, 
are vuſcleſs in fight. „ 

5. Ihe hyQrochzris, or river-hog, has a very large 
and thick hrad and noſe; ſmall rounded ears; large 
black eyes; upper jaw longer than the lower: two 
itrong and great cutting teeth, and eight grind- 
ers, in each jaw; and each of thoſe grinders form 
on their furface ſeemingly three teeth, each flat at 
their ends: legs ſhort ; toes long, connected near their 
bottoms by a ſmall web; their ends guarded by a ſmall 


| hoof: no tail: hair on the body ſhort, rough, and 


brown ; on the noſe, long and hard whiſkers, -It grows 
to the ſize of a hog of two years old. —Inhabits the, 
eaitern fide of South America, from the iſthmus of 
Darien to the river of Amazons : lives in the fenny 
parts not remote from the banks of great rivers : runs 
iiowly 3 ſwims and dives remarkably well, and keeps 
tor a long time under water: fecds on fruits and ve- 
getables: is very dexterous in catching fiſh, which it 
brings on ſhore and eats at its eaſe: it ſits up, and 
holds its prey with its fore-feet, feeding like an ape: 
feeds in the night, aud commits great ravages in gar- 
dens. They keep in large herds, and make a horrible 
noiſe like the braying of an aſs. The fleſh is tender, 
but has an oily and fiſhy taſte. They are eaſily made 
tame, and grow very fat. NN 

510 3A, the ancient royal reſidence of the kings of 
Perſia, built by Darius Hyſtaſpis, according to Pliny 
though he probably only reſtored it, being a very au— 
cient city, founded by Tithonus father of Memnon. 


It was in compaſs 120 ſtadia, of an oblong quadran- 
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gular form, with a citadel called Memnoneum. In gu 
ſcripture it is called Saſan, the royal citadel, from the 


great number of lilies growing in that diſtrict (Athe. Suſe, 
neus); fituate on the river Uhlai, or Eulæus (Da. 


niel): and the Spaniards call at this day a lily aſu/ena 
(Pinedo.) Suſa was the winter, as Eebatana was the 
ſummer, reſidence of the kings of Perſia, (Xenophon, 
Strabo, Plutarch.) Here the kings kept their trea- 
ſure, (Herodotus.) Now called 72er. 
SUSPENSION, in Scots law. See Law, No clxxxv 
Os | 
? SUSSEX, a county of England, deriving its name 


from its ſituation in reſpect of the other Saxons, and 


called Suſex, i. e. the country of the South Saxons, 
has Hampſhire on the weft, the Britiſh channel on the 
ſouth, Surry on the north, and Kent on the eaſt, Its 
length is 65 miles, its breadth 29, and its circumfe- 
rence 170. It is divided into 6 rapes, and theſe into 
65 hundreds, in which are 312 pariſhes, of which 123 
are vicarages, one city, 18 market-towns, 1060 vil- 
lages and hamlets, and about 120,000 thouſand ſouls. 
It has few good ports, though it lies along the chan- 
nel for 65 miles, which is its greateſt length, the coaſt 
being encumbered in many places with rocks; and 
where it 18 more open, ſuch quantities of ſand are 
thrown upon it by the ſouth-weſt winds, and the har- 
bours ſo choaked up, that they will not admit veſſels 
of any great draught or burden. The county is well. 
watered by the rivers Arun, Adar, Ouſe, Rother, 
Lavant, Cuckmeer, Aſhburn, and Aften, by which 
it is well ſupplied with fiſh, as well as from the ſea. 
Hence different places of the county are famed for 


different ſorts of fiſh, as the Arun for mullets, which 


enter it from the ſea in ſummer in ſhoals, and by feed- 
ing upon a particular kind of herb become extremely 
delicious; Chicheſter for lobflers, Selſey for cockles, 
Amberley for trout, Pulborough for ecls, Rye for 
herrings, and the county in general for carp. It is 
remarkable, that all the' rivers above-mentioned riſe 
and fall into the fea within the county. | 
The air, as well as the ſoil, is various in different 
parts of the county. Upon the coaſt the air is aguiſh, 
upon the hills and downs pleaſant and wholeſome ; but 
ſomewhat moiſt and foggy in the valleys, the foi] be- 
ing deep and rich, and the vegetation in ſummer very 
vigorous. The downs in ſome places are very fertile 
in corn and graſs; in others they feed great flocks of 
ſheep, whole fleſn and wool are very fine ; but of the 
latter no inconſiderable quantity is clandeſtinely ex- 
ported to France. In the Weald and the valleys the 
roads are very deep, efpecially in winter. In the 
north quarter are many woods, and ſome foreſts in 
other places ; whence the king's yards are ſupplied 


with the largeſt and beſt timber in England, beſide 


what is made into charcoal and conſumed in the iron- 
works; for on the ealt fide is plenty of iron ore, with 
furnaces, forges, and mills for manufacturipg it. The 
gunpowder of this county is ſaid to excel that of any 
other. Thoſe delicious birds called wheat-cars are 


bred in this ſhire : they are no bigger than a lark, 
but almoſt an entire lump of fat. That part now call- 
ed the Mild or Weald of Suſſex, was anciently a mere 
deſert for hogs and deer, of great extent, taking in a 
part of Kent and Surry; and was called Anderida Sil. 
va, Coid Audred, and Andradſwald, from Anderida 
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and dioceſe of Chicheſter, giving title of earl to the 
family of Yelverton, and ſends 28 members to parlia- 
ment, viz. two for the county, two for the city of 
Chicheſter, and two for each of the following towns, 
Horſham, Lewis, Bramher, Eaſt-Grinſtead, Mid- 
hurſt, Shoreham, Steyning, Arundel, Haſtings, Rye, 
Winchelſea, and Seaford ; of which the four laſt are 
cinque-ports. 

SUTHERLAND, one of the moſt northerly coun- 
ties of Scotland, Including Strathnavern, it borders 
on Caithneſs to the eaft and north - eaſt, is bounded by 
the ocean on the north, the country of Aſſynt on the 
weſt, Roſſe on the ſouth, and by the German ſea on 
the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt, It ſtretches about 80 miles 
in length, and 40 in breadth; is generally hilly, 
though in many parts arable; well watered with ſmall 
rivers and ſtreams replete with fiſh, and exhibiting 
about 60 lakes, the habitation of various fiſh, ſwans, 
ducks, geeſe, &c. The largeſt of theſe is Lochfyn, 
extending 41 miles in length: ſome of them are 
interſperſed with ſmall verdant iſlands, which in ſum- 
mer yield a very agreeable proſpect. On the coaſt 
are many commodious harbours, and all the bays 


ſwarm with fiſh ; nay, the ſea in this place produces 


ſome valuable pearls. Sutherland affords iron, ſtone, 
free-ftone, lime-ſtone, and ſlate, in abundance, Here 
are alſo quarries of marble, and mines of coal, though 
the people uſe turf and peat for fuel. Lead-ore, 
impregnated with filver, and even ſome gold, hath 
been found in this province, together with cry ſtals and 

ebbles. ä 
: The air is ſo temperate, and the ſoil ſo good, that 
ſaffron has here been brought to perfection. Many 
parts of the country are remarkably fruitful in corn, 
and the paſturage is excellent every where. Beſides 
three great foreſts, there are many ſmaller woods in 
Sutherland, abounding with deer and other game. On 
the hills are fed numerous flocks of ſheep and black 
_ cattle; ſmall, yet ſweet and juicy. There is one bird 
peculiar to this ſhire, called dag, which reſembles a 
parrot, and digs its neſt with its beak in the trunks 
of oaks. The northern part, called Strathnavern, and 
ſeparated from the reſt by a ridge of mountains, is 
bounded on the north and weſt by the Deucaledonian 
and Vergivian oceans, on the eaſt by Caithneſs, and 
on the ſouth by Aﬀynt. The length of it, from eaſt 
to weſt, amounts to 34 miles; but the breadth from 
north to ſouth does not exceed 12 in ſome places. It 
is very hilly ; and the mountains are ſo high, that the 


ſnow remains on the tops of them till midſummer. 


It is watered by Navern, from whence it derives it 
name: as this diſtrict gives a title to the eldeſt fon of 
the earl of Sutherland. Here are ſeveral woods, fre- 
quented by deer and other game, which the people 
take great delight in hunting.  Iron-mines have been 


worked in ſome places, but to no great advantage. 
Strathnavern has many freſh-water lakes or lochs; 


the chief of which are Loch Navern, and Loch Lyel: 
there are ſeveral iſlands on the northern coalt ; and 
in various parts of the country we ſee monuments 
of victories obtained over the Danes or other foreign 
invaders. Sutherland boaſts of ſome towns, and a 
great many villages. The people are numerous, hardy, 
bold, and enterpriſing ; courteous to ſtrangers ; cheers 
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ful, open, frugal, and induſtrious. 'They, aa well as 
their neighbours of Caithneſs, ſpeak the language, 
and wer the garb, uſed in the Lowlands of Scotland. 
They ary on a conſiderable ſalmon-fiſhery. They 
drive a traffic with their black cattle, ſheep, and 
horſes, at the neighbouring fairs; but export their 
corn, barley, ſalt, coal, ſalmon, ſalted beef, butter, 
cheeſe, wool-ſkins, hides, and tallow. Here are pro- 
viſions of all ſorts in plenty; and ſo cheap through all 
this country, that a gentleman may keep houſe and 
live much more ſumptuouſly for 2001. a year than 
he can live for three times the money in the ſouth of 
England, 

SUTLER, in war, on who follows the army and 
furniſhes the troops with proviſion. They pitch their 
tents, or build their huts, in the rear of each regiment, 
and about head-quarters, 3 | 

SUTRIUM, (anc. geog.) a famous city, and an 
ancient colony of the Romans; the key of Etruria. 
The colony led ſeven years after the taking of Rome 
by the Gauls, (Velleius). Now Sutri in St Peter's 
patrimony, on the river Pozzolo; ſurrounded on 
every ſide with rocks, 24 miles to the north-weſt of 
Rome. | ; 

SUTTON (Samuel), was born at Alfretton in 
Derbyſhire, and going into the army ſerved under 
the duke of Marlborough in queen Anne's wars with 
great credit. He afterwards came to London, com- 
menced brewer, and kept a coffee-houſe in Alderſgate 
ſtreet, which was well frequented by the learned men 
of that time, by whom Mr Sutton was much reſpe&- 
ed, as a man of {trong natural parts and uncultivated 
About the year 1740, he ſchemed a very 
ſimple and natural method for extraQing the foul air 
from the wells of ſhips, by pipes communicating with 


the fire places of the coppers; which operated as long 


as any fire was kept burning for the ſhip's vſe. In 
this happy invention, ſo conducive to the fafety of 
mariners, he met, however, with a formidable compe- 
titor in Dr Stephen Hales; who was at the ſame 
time engaged in promoting his own ventilators: thy? 
theſe ventilators were by no means ſo well adapted to 
ſea-uſe, where room and labour are precious, as Sut- 
ton's air pipes; which could ſcarcely be {aid to occupy 


any room, and required no labour to work them, as 


they produced a regular circulation of air, on philoſo- 
phical principles. Nevertheleſs, though Mr Sutton's 
invention was warmly patronized by Dr Mead and 
Dr Watſon, it was ungenerouſly diſcouraged by fome 
leading men in the navy department. Dr Mead an— 

nexed an account of theſe air-pipes, and the hiſtory of 
the author's difficulties in procuring a fair trial to be 
made of them, to his Diſcourſe on the S:urvy. Mr 
Sutton took out a patent in 1744, to ſecure the profits 
of his invention to himſelf; and died about the year 
1752. | — 

SUTTON's Air-fipes. See Aik- Pipes. 

SUTURE, in anatomy, a kind of articulation 
peculiar to the cranium or ſkull. Sce Axarony, 
ne 2 e. and chap. ii. n. | 

SUTURE, in ſurgery, a method of uniting the lipe 
of wounds together. See SURGERY, 1? 65, 397, of /g. 

SWABBER, an inferior officer on board ſhips of 
war, whoſe employment it is to ſee that the decks are 
kept clean and neat. | 
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SWALLOW, in ornithology. See Higunpo, 
SwaLtow- Wort, in botany. See As8CLEPIAS. 
SWAMMERDAM (John), a celebrated and 


— learned natural philoſopher, was the ſon of John 


James Swammerdam, an apothecary and famous na- 
turaliſt of Amſterdam, and was born in 1637. His 
father intended him for the church, and with this view 
had him inftruſted in Latin and Greek; but he, 
thinking himſelf unequal to ſo important a taſk, pre- 
vailed with his father to conſent to his applying him- 
ſelf to phyſic. As he was kept at home till he ſhould 
be properly qualified to engage in that ſtudy, he was 
frequently employed in cleaning his father's curioſities, 
and putting every thing in its proper place. Thisinſpired 
our author with an early taſte for natural hiſtory ; fo 
that, not content with the ſurvey of the curiofities his 
father had purchaſed, he ſoon began to make a collec- 
tion of his own, which he compared with the accounts 
given of them by the beft writers. When grown up, he 
ſeriouſly attended to his anatomical and medical ſtudies; 
yet ſpent part of the day and the night in diſcovering, 
catching, and examining the flying inſets proper to 
thoſe different times, not only in the province of Hol- 
land, but in thoſe of Guelderland and Utrecht. Thus 
initiated in natural hiſtory, he went to the univerſity 
of Leyden in 1651; and, in 1663, was admitted a 
candidate of phyſic in that univerſity. His attention 
being now engaged by anatomy, he began to con- 
fider how the parts of the body, prepared by diſ- 
ſection, could be preſerved, and kept in conſtant 
order for anatomical demonſtration; and herein he 
ſucceeded, as he had done before in his nice con- 


trivances to diſſect and manage the minuteſt inſects. 


Our author afterwards made a journey into France, 
where he ſpent ſome time at Saumur, and where 
he became acquainted with ſeveral learned men. 
In 1667, he returned to Leyden, and took up his 
degree of doctor of phyſic. The next year the grand 
duke of Tuſcany being in Holland, in order to ſee the 
curioſities of the country, came to view thoſe of our 
author and his father; and on this occaſion Swam— 
merdam made ſome anatomical diſſections of inſects in 
the preſence of that prince, who was ſtruck with ad- 
miration at our author's great ſkillin managing them, 
eſpecially at his proving that the future butterfly lay 


with all its parts neatly folded up in a caterpillar, by 


actually removing the integuments that covered the 
former, and extricating and exhibiting all its parts, 
however minute, with incredible ingenuity, by means 
of inſtruments of inconceivable fineneſs. On this oc» 
caſion the duke offered our author 12,c00 florins 
for his ſhare of the collection, on condition of his 
removing them himſelf into Tuſcany, and coming 
to live at the court of Florence; but Swammerdam, 
who bated a court life, declined his highneſs's propoſal. 
In 1663, he publiſhed a General Hiſtory of InſeRs. 
About this time, his father began to take offence at 
his inconſiderately neglecting the practice of phyſic, 
which might have ſupported him in affluence; and 
would neither ſupply him with money nor eloathzs. 
This reduced him to ſome difficulties. In 1675, he 


- Publiſhed his Hiſtory of the Ephemeras ; and his fa- 


ther dying the ſame year, left him a fortune ſufficient 
for his ſupport: but he did not long ſurvive him, for 


he died in 1682. Gaubius gave a tranſlation of all 


OE. 0 
his works from the orginal Dutch into Latin, from sw, 
which they were tranflated into Evogliſh, in folio, in Swanpig, 

— 
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1758. The celebrated Boerhaave wrote his life. 
SWAN, in ornithology. See Anas.” 
SWANPAN, or Chineſe ABAcus; a board or 

inſtrument for performing arithmetical operations, de- 

ſcribed by Du Halde in his Hiſtory of China. The 
following conſtruction is an improvement of that by 


Mr G. Smethurlt, publiſhed in the Gent. Mag. for 
1748. 5 | 


In the ſquare frame of wood A BCD, are four plate 
diviſions formed by the bars E F and G; of theſe CCLxx, 


diviſions three are ſeparated into two parts by the 
leſſer bars ab. In each of the ſmaller divifions are 
placed wires, to be taken out at pleaſure; and on each 


of the wires in the left-hand diviſions is ſtrung a ſmall 
ivory ball, or large bead; and on the wires on the 


right-hand diviſion are placed four ſuch ballsor beads, 
The balls in the left-hand diviſions, when brought 
up to the middle bar, ftand each for five ; and thoſe 


in the right diviſions, when brought to the bar, ſtand 


for units. FT 

The balls in the two lower diviſions repreſent inte- 
gers, or the whole of any quantity ; thoſe on the up- 
permoſt wires ſtand for ten of ſuch integers, the next 
for hundreds, and ſo on, as is expreſſed in the figure. 


The wires, in all the diviſions, may be increaſed to 


any number you think proper. 

The balls in the four upper diviſions repreſent parts 
of integers ; thoſe in the two diviſions next the left- 
hand ſtand for tens; and thoſe. in the two other divi- 
ſions, for units of ſuch parts. | 

Now if the ſum you would ſet down be integers, 
begin with the balls in the two lower diviſions : for 
example, on the third row from the top bring two 


balls, of the right hand diviſion, up to the middle bar 


(ſee the figure); then bring up two on the next row, 
and one on the ſame row in the left dieiſion; next, four 


on the top row, and one on the other fide of the ſame 


row: then in the firſt row of units, from the bottom, 
and in the right-hand diviſion, place two balls, on 
the ſecond row one, and one alſo on the ſame line in 
the right-hand diviſion of tens; laftly, on the third 
row of units place three balls. The balls being thus 
placed, if the integers be pounds ſterling, they will 
expreſs 2791. 28. 11 4d, If the integers be hundred 


weights, the ſum will be 279 cwt. 2qrs. 111b. 3 0z.; or 


if they be years, they will denote 279 years, 2 months, 
11 days, 3 hours. ; WE | 

A part of theſe balls may repreſent fractions, either 
vulgar or decimal: the balls in the firſt two diviſions 
of parts may ſtand for the numerators, and thoſe in 
the other two for denominators ; or the numbers in 
either of theſe diviſions may be added to thoſe in the 
integers, as decimals. There may alſo be holes made 
in the bars where the dots are placed, in which pegs 


may be occaſionally put, to ſhow that thoſe numbers 


ſtand for fractions. 


By this inſtrument all the operations of arithmetic | 


may be readily performed. Suppoſe, for example, 

you would multiply the ſum ſet dowa in the diviſion 

of integers, that is, 279, by 3. Begin with the lowelt 

line, and ſay 3 times 2 is 6, therefore ſet that num- 

ber up; then on the next row, ſay 3 times 7 is 21, 

therefore inſtead of 7 ſet up 1 on that line, and _ 
. 


1 
Early 
flory 
certail 


2 
Albert 
Meckle 
durg 7 
clared 
by 130 


S W E 
ey:npan the two tens to the line below, which will make the 
| number there 8. Then at the upper line ſay, 3 times 
Sweden 9 is 27, therefore ſet 7 on that line, and carry 2 to 
the next line below, which will make that number 3. 

So that the balls on the three lines will then expreſs 

837. | X 

It you would divide 279 by 3, begin in like man- 
ner with the loweſt line: but as 3 cannot be taken in 
2, you add the next number to it, and ſay, the threes 
in 27 are 9; therefore ſet back the 2 on the loweſt 
line, and place , inftead of 7, on the next line 
above : then at the uppermoſt line ſay, the threes in 
9 are 3; therefore inſtead of 9 place 3 on that line, 

and conſequently the quotient will be 93, When 
there is a remainder, it may be placed with the diviſor, 
as a fraction, in the upper diviſions. Where there 
are many figures in the multiplicand and multiplier, 
the latter may be placed in the firſt two diviſions of 
parts, and the former and products in the diviſions of 
integers. In like manner, when there are ſeveral 
figures in the dividend and diviſor, the former may 
be placed in the diviſion of integers, the latter in the 
firſt two diviſions of parts, and the figures of the quo- 
tient, as they riſe, in the remaining two diviſions. 

It is well worth obſerving, that by means of this 
inſtrument a blind man may be taught to add, ſub- 
tract, multiply, divide, and perform all the other ope- 
rations of arithmetic, with as much certainty as. ano- 

ther perſon can by figures. 55 

SWANEMOTE, Swaix Mor, or SWEINMOTE. 

See ForesT- Courts. 3 | | 
SWEAT, a ſenſible moiſture iſſuing from the pores 


of the ſkins of living animals. 


SWEDEN, one of the moſt northerly kingdoms of 


Europe, lying between Lat. 55. 20. and 69. 30. north, 
and between 12“ and 329 eaſt from London. On 
the ſouth it is bounded by the Baltic, the Sounds, and 
Schager-rack, or Categate; on the north by Daniſh 
Lapland; on the eaſt by Muſcovy; and on the welt 
by the mountains of Norway. . 


I | e 
Farly hi- The early biſtory of Sweden is no leſs involved in 
"ory ut= fables than that of moſt other nations. Some hiſtorians 


certain. have pretended to give regular catalogues of the princes 


who reigned in Sweden in very early times; but 
they differ ſo much among themſelves, that no credit 
can be given to them. However, all agree that ancient 
Scandinavia was firſt governed by judges elected for a 
certain time by the voice of the people. Among theſe 
temporary princes the country was divided, until, in 
the year of the world 2054, according to ſome, .or 
1951, according to others, Eric, or, if we believe 
Puffendorf, Suenon, was raiſed to the ſupreme power, 
with the prerogatives of all the temporary magiſtrates 
united in his perſon for life, or until his conduct ſhould 
merit depoſition. 

From this very. early period till the year 1366 of 
the Chriſtian æra, the hiſtories of Sweden preſent 


us with nothing but what is common to all nations in_ 


their early periode, viz. the endleſs combats and mal- 
ſacres of barbarians, tending to no other purpoſe than 
the effuſion of blood. At the time juſt mentioned, 
however, Albert of Mecklenburg, having concluded 
burp de. à peace between Sweden and Denmark, which two 
dared kine Kingdoms had been at violent war for ſome time be- 
n 3366, fore, was proclaimed king of Sweden. The peace 


2 
Albert of 
Nec Klen- 


pleaſure of his ſubjects, and Margaret of Norway 


mark for the preſent freed from the Swediſh yoke, 


was of ſhort duration, being broken in 1368; on Sweden, #'| 
which Albert entered into an offenſive and defenſive ul | + 
league with the ear} of Holſtein, the Jutland nobility, | w = 
the dukes of Sleſwick, Mecklenburg, and the Haoſe- | 10 
towns, againſt the kings of Denmark and Norway. ,,. 3, h & | 
Albert proved very ſucceſsſul againſt Waldemar king Ae 11 
of Denmark at that time, driving him entirely out of and Nor- | 
his dominions; but he himſelf was defeated by the way. | 
king of Norway, who laid fiege to his capital. Soon | v0 
after this, a new treaty of peace was concluded, by | 4 
which Albert was allowed to enjoy the crown of | 
Sweden in peace. However, having formed a defign 
of rendering nimſelf abſolute, he fell under the diſ- 


was proclaimed queen of Sweden by the malcontents. 
A. war immediately enſued, in which Albert was de- 4 
feated and taken priſoner ; but as the princes of Meck- Js defeated 
lenburg, the earls of Holſtein, and the Hanſe-towns, ee 
entered into a league in his favour, the war was ſo far — 
from being extinguiſhed by this event, that it raged Norway. 
with more fury than ever; | 

At length, in 1394, the contending parties came to s 
an accommodation. Albert was ſet at liberty, on con- Set at liber- 
dition that he ſhould in three years ſurrender to!) 
Margaret all pretenſions to the city of Stockholm; 
and the Hanſe-towns engaged to pay the ſum of 60,000 
marks of filver in caſe of Albert's breach of faith. 
Not long after tbis, Eric the ſon of Albert died; and 
he, having no other child, did not think it worth his 
while to contend for the kingdom of Sweden: he 
therefore acquieſced in the pretenſions of Margaret, 
and paſſed the remainder of his days at Mecklenburg. 

Margaret died in 1415, and was ſucceeded by Eric 6 
of Pomerania. This prince's reign was cruel and op- Margaret 
preſſive to the laſt degree. The people were ruined, ex egg 
by taxes; and the Danes being every where preferred 5 tyrants 
to the offices of power, committed the greateſt cruel- | 
ties. The conſequence of this was a revolt; and 7 
Charles Canutſon, grand mareſchal of Sweden and ant, av 
governor of Finland, having joined the malcontents, place, and 
was declared commander in chief of their army. Eric Eric is de- 
was now formally depoſed, and commenced pirate: Ca- poſed. 
nutſon was choſen regent: but beginning to oppreſs the 
people, and aſpiring openly at the crown, the Swedes 
and Danes revolted ; in conſequence of which a revo— 
lution took place, and Chriſtopher duke of Bavaria, 
nephew to Eric, was choſen king of Denmark, Swe- 
den, and Norway, in 1442. | 3 

On the acccſſion of the new prince, complaints 
againſt Canutſon were brought from all quarters; 
but, through the intereſt of his friends, he eſca— 
ped the puniſnment due to him; and in 1448, 
Chriſtopher having died after a tyrannical reign of 
ſomewhat more than five years, he was raiſed to the 
throne at which he had ſo long aſpired. However, 
the kingdoms of Denmark and Norway refuſed to own E 
all:giance to him; upon which a war immediately 8 
commenced. In 1454 peace was concluded, and Den— oo $2 

gam 
Neither did Canution long enjoy even the crown a une 
Sweden itſelf. Having quarrelled with the archbi- ſtian king 
ſhop of Upſal, the latter formed ſuch a ſtrong party ef Den- 


that the king could not reſiſt him. Chriſtian King 1 
Denmark was called to the throne of Sweden; and — a 
in 1459 once more united the three kingdoms. He is driven 


enjoyed out. 
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Sweden. 


. 
enjoyed his dignity but a ſhort time; for having be- 
gun to oppreſs his ſubjects in an arbitrary manner, he 
was obliged to retire to Denmark in 1463. Katil 
biſhop of Lincoping, who had driven out the king, 
took upon himſelf the office of regent. Next year 
Chriſtian returned with a powerful army; but was de- 
feated. The people then thought proper to recal Canut- 
ſon : but he, on his firſt acceſſion, having offended the 
warlike biſhop Katil, was by him defeated, and obli - 
ged to renounce his right to the crown, After this 
the kingdom was rent into factions; between whom 


the molt cruel civil wars took place, until the year 


1467, when Canutſon was again recalled, and enjoyed 
the kingdom, though not without difficulty and op- 
poſition, till his death, which happened in 1470. 
The confuſion in which the Swedith affairs had been 
ſo long involved did not ceaſe on the death of Canut- 
ſon. Chriſtian again invaded Sweden; but was de- 
feated by Steen Sture, nephew to the late king. Af- 


ter this the kingdom ſeems to have remained in 


9 
John king 
of Den- 
mark oh- 
tains the 
Swediſh 
crown, but 
is driven 
Out, 


10 
Chriſt:an 
king of 
Denmark 
invades 


peace till the year 1487, when the Ruſſians invaded 
Carelia, committing eyery where the greateſt ravages. 
Theſe were ſoon driven out: but in 1497, a rupture 
happening betwixt Sture and the ſenate, an offer was 
made of the Swediſh crown to John king of Denmark. 
This prince readily accepted the offer, and was crown- 
ed accordingly; but no ſooner was he ſeated on the 
throne than he became odious to the Swedes, from 
his partiality to the Danes. In a ſhort time he 
ſet out for Denmark, leaving his queen, with a ſtrong 
garriſon, in the citadel of' Stockholm. He was 
no ſooner gone than the capital was inveſted; and 
though the queen made a noble defence, ſhe was at 
laſt obliged to capitulate, on condition of being al- 


lowed to paſs into Denmark. All the garriſon were 


made priſoners of war, and the queen herſelf was con- 
fined in a monaſtery till the following year. 


The Swediſh affairs continued to be involved in the 


ſame dreadful confuſion as we have already related, 
until the year 1520, when a great revolution was ef- 
fected by Guſtavus Ericſon, a nobleman of the 
firſt rank, who reſtored the kingdom to its liberty, 
aud laid the foundation of its future grandeur. The 
occafion of this great revolution was as follows: In 
1518, Chriſtian king of Denmark invaded Swe- 
den, with a deſign to ſubdue the whole country: 
but being defeated with great loſs by young Steen 
Sture, the regent at that time, he ſet ſail for Den- 
mark. But meeting with contrary winds, he made 
ſeveral deſcents on the Swediſh coaſt, which he rava- 


Sweden, but Fed with all the fury of an incenſed barbarian. The 
is defeated inhabitants, however, bravely defended themſelves, and 
and driven Chriſtian was reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs; one half 


Cut. 


of his forces having periſhed with hunger, and the 
other being in the moſt imminent danger by the ap— 
proach of a rigoreus winter. He then thought of a 
tratagem, which had almoſt proved fatal to the re- 
gent; for having invited him to a conference, at 
which he deſigned either to aſſaſſinate or take him 
priſoner, Sture was about to comply, had not 


the ſenate, who ſuſpected the plot, interpoſed and 


prevented him. Chriſtian then offered to go in 
perſon to Stockholm in order to confer with Sture, 
upon condition that fix hoſtages were ſent in his 
room. This was accordingly done; but the wind 


[ 8470 ] 


e | 
happening then to prove favourable, he ſet ſail for Sweden: 
Denmark with the hoſtages, of whom Guſtavus Eric. —— 
ſon was one. Next year he returned; and having f. u 
drawn Sture into an ambuſh, the regent received a 
wound-of which he died ſome time after. The king -Z ries off (ix 
dom being thus left without an head, matters ſoon ®oſtage: of, 
came to the molt deſperate crifis. The army diſbanded Nen Cu- 
itſelf; and the ſenate, inſtead of taking proper mea— 3 
ſures to oppoſe the enemy, ſpent their time in idle de. BY 
bates. Chriftian in the mean time advanced into the 

heart of the kingdom, deſtroying every thing with fire 

and ſword ; but on his arrival at Stragnez, he granted 

a ſuſpention of arms, to give the, people time to de- 12 
liberate on their ſituation, and to reflect that they Is choſen 
might ealily get rid of their troubles by electing him King, and 
king. This they accordingly did; and Chriſtian mak 
proved one of the moſt bloody tyrants that ever ſat on bjvody 
the throne of any kingdom. Immediately after his tyrant, 
coronation, he gave grand entertainments for three 

days; during which time he projected the diabolical 
defign of extirpating at once all the Swediſh nobility, + 

and thus for ever preventing the people from revolting, 

by depriving them of proper leaders. As the tyrant 

had figned articles, by which he promiſed indemnity 

to all who had borne arms againſt him, it became 
neceſſary to invent ſome cauſe of offence againſt thoſe 

whom he intended to deftroy. To accompliſh his 
purpote, Guſtavus Trolle, formerly archbiſhop of Up- 


fa), but who had been degraded from that dignity, 


in an oration before his majeſty lamented the de- 
molition of Stecka his place of relidence, and the loſſes 
ſuſtained by the ſee of Upſal, amounting to near a mil- 

lion of money. He then proceeded in a bitter accu- 

ſation againſt the widow and the ſon-in-law of Sture 

the late regent, comprehending in the fame accuſation 

about 15 of the principal nobility, the whole ſenate, and ; 
the burghers of Stockholm. The conſequence of this Maſſacres 
was, that above 60 of the principal nobility and people the nobili 
of firſt rank in Sweden were hanged up as traitors. We 
Innumerable other cruelties were committed ; part 1 
which are owned by the Daniſh hiſtorians, and minutely eredted as 
related by thoſe of Sweden. 
Denmark, ordering gibbets to be erected, and cau— along. 
ling the peaſants to be hanged on them for the ſlighteſt 
offences, all the way as he paſſed along; and it is rela- 

ted of him, that at Jencoping he cauſed two boys, one 


of ſeven and the other of nine years of age, to be 


whipped to death, | 
This monſtrous cruelty, inſtead of ſecuring bim 
on the throne, exaſperated the whole nation againſt 
him. It has already been mentioned, that Gu- 1, 
ſtavus Ericlon, or, as he is commonly called, Cu- Adventur 


flavus Vaſa, was among the number of the hoſtages of Gulet 


whom Chriſtian had perfidiouſly carried to Denmark e 
in 1519. Large promiſes had been made in order to 
reconcile him to Chriſtian, and threats had been uſed 
for the fame purpoſe, but all in vain. Secret orders 
were given to ſtrangle him in priſon ; but the officer 
to whom the aſlaſſination was commited remonſtrated 
to the king about the conſequences of it, and prevail- 
ed on him to change the ſentence of death into cloſe 
confinement in the caſtle of Copenhagen. Some of the 
hoſtages periſhed in conſequence of the rigorous treat- 
ment they met with ; but Guſtavus withſtood all hard- 
ſhips. At laſt one Banner, a Daniſh nobleman, _ 
vaile 


At laſt he departed for he palics | 
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8 
gueden. vailed on the king to put him into his hands, in or- 
— der to try whether or not he could prevail upon him 
to change his ſentiments. The king, however, told 
Banner, that he muſt pay Gooo crowns in caſe the 
priſoner ſhould make his eſcape. Banner generouſly 
aſſented; and having brought the noble priſoner to 

his fortreſs of Calo in Jutland, ſoon allowed him all 

the liberty he could defire, and otherwiſe heaped fa- 

vours upon him. All this, however, could not extin- 

guiſh his remembrance of the cruelties of Chriſtian, 

and the deſire he had of being ſerviceable to his coun- 

th oe try. He therefore determined to make his eſcape ; 
{om Den- and the liberty he enjoyed ſoon put him in a capa- 
mark, City of -effeRing it. Having one day mounted his 
horle, under pretence of hunting as uſual in the 

foreſt, when he got at a proper-diſtance, he chan- 

ged his dreſs to the habit of a peaſant; and quit- 


through by-paths, and over mountains almoſt impaſ- 
ſable, arriving on the third at Flenſburgh. Here no 


dreaded preſenting himſelf to the governor or the of- 

ficer upon guard, for fear of being diſcovered. Hap- 

pily for him, it chanced to be on that ſeaſon of the year 

when the merchants of Lower Saxony drove a conſi- 

derable trade in cattle, which they purchaſe in Jut- 

16 land. Guſtavus hired himſelf to one of theſe mer- 

Arrives at Chants z and under favour of his diſguiſe eſcaped out 
Lubcc. ofthe Danih territories, and arrived at Lubec.. 

Banner was no ſooner acquainted with his eſcape, 

than he ſet out after him with the utmoſt diligence, 

found him at Lubec, and reproached him with great 

* warmth as ungrateful and treacherous; but he was 

ſoon appeaſed by the arguments urged by Guſtavus, 

and eſpecially by the promiſe he made of indemnify- 

ing him in the loſs of his ranſom. Upon this Banner 

returned, giving out that he could not find his pri- 

ſoner. Chriſtian was enraged at his eſcape, appre- 

hending that he might traverſe all his deſigns in Swe- 

den ; and gave orders to Otho his general to make 

the ſtricteſt ſearch, and leave no means untried to ar- 

reſt him. Guſtavus applied to the regency for a ſhip 

to convey him to Sweden, where he hoped he ſhould 

be able to form a party againſt the Danes, 

17 wiſe endeavoured to draw the regency of Lubec into 

ee his meaſures ; and reaſoned with ſo much zeal and abt- 

8 lity, that Nicholas Gemins, firit conſul, was entirely 

rxncy of gained: but. the regency could never be prevailed on 

Lwecover to declare for a party without friends, arms, money, 

us ide, or credit. However, before his departure, the -con- 

ful gave him aſſurances, that if he could raiſe a force 

ſufficient to make head againſt the enemy in the field, 


that the regency would immediately declare for him. 
Guſtavus defired to be landed at Stockholm; but the 
captain of the ſhip, either having ſecret orders to the 
coutrary, or buliveſs elſewhere, ſteered a different 
courſe, and put him on ſhore near Calmar, a city hi- 

therto garriſoned by the troops of Chriſtina widow of 

ig the regent. In truth, the governor held this place 
i Calmar, beſt terms he could with the Danes. When Guſtavus 
Kraus IPA officers of the garriſon, who were moſtly Ger- 
Ripon, mans, and his fellow. ſoldiers in the late adminiſtra- 
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tor's army. He flattered himſelf that his birth, his Sweden, 


ting his horſe, he travelled for two days on foot 


one was admitted without a paſſport; and Guſtavus 


He like- 


he might depend on the fervices of the republic, and 


Re xrires for his own purpoſes, and only waited to make the 


hn arrived, he made himſelf known to him and the prin- 


o W-E 
merit, and connections, would immediately procure 
him the command. But the mercevary band, ſeeing 
him without troops and without attendants, regarded 
him as a deſperate perſon devoted to deſtruction, re- 
fuſed to embrace his propoſals, and even threatened 
to kill or betray him if he did not inſtantly quit the city. 

Diſappointed in his expectations, Guſtavus departed 


with great expedition; and his arrival being now pu- 
blicly known, he was again forced to have recourſe 


to his peaſant's diſguiſe to conceal him from the Da- 


niſh emiffaries diſperſed over the country to ſearch for 

him. In a waggon loaded with hay he paſſed thro” 19 
every quarter of the Daniſh army, and at laft repaired His friends 
to an old family-caſtle in Sundermania. From hence — 
he wrote to his friends, notifying his return to Swe- 

den, and beſeeching them to aſſemble all their force 

in order to break through the enemy's army into 
Stockholm, at that time beſieged ; but they, too, 

refuſed to embark- in ſo hazardous and deſperate an 

attempt. . 

Guſtavus next applied himſelf to the peaſants: but * 20 
they anſwered, that they enjoyed ſalt and herrings Applies 3 
under the government of the king of Denmark; and 1 
that any attempts to bring about a revolution would 
be attended with certain ruin, without the proſpect of 
bettering their- condition; for peaſants they were, and 
peaſants they ſhould remain, whoever was king. At 
length, after ſeveral vain attempts to throw himſelf 
into Stockholm, after that city was ſurrendered to the 
king, after the horrid maſſacre of the ſenate, and af- 
ter running a thouſand dangers, and undergoing hard- 
ſhips and fatigues hardly to be ſupported by human 
nature, he formed the reſolution of trying the courage 
and affection of the Dalecarlians. While he was in 


the deepeſt obſcurity, and plunged in almoſt unſur- 


mountable adverſity, he never relinquiſhed his deſigns 


or abandoned hope. The news of the maſſacre had, 
however, very near ſunk him in deſpondency, as there - 
by he loft all his friends, relations, and connections, 


and indeed almoſt every proſpect of ſafety to himſelf 


or deliverance to his country, It was this that inſpi- 

red the thought of going to Dalecarha, where be might 

live with more ſecurity in the high mountains and 

thick woods of that country, if he ſhould fail in the 

attempt of exciting the inhabitants to revolt. 27 
Attended by a peaſant, to whom he was known, he Arrives in 

travelled in diſguiſe through Sundermania, Nericiz, Dalecarlia, 

and Weſtermania, and arrived, after a laborious and is obbed 


painful journey, ſafe in the mountains of Dalecarlia. er. 


Scarce had he finiſhed his journey, when he found him- to work in 
ſelf deſerted by his companion and guide, who car- the mines. 


ried off with him all the money he provided for his 


ſubſiſtence. Thus forlorn, deſtitute, half ſtarved, he 
entered among the miners, and wrought like a ſlave 


under ground, without relinquiſhing his hopes of one 


day aſcending the throne of Sweden. His whole pro- 

ſpect for the preſent was to live concealed, and gain 

a maintenance, until fortune ſhould effect ſomething 

in his favour: nor was it long before zhis happened. 2 

A woman in the mines perceived, under the habit of is gifcoyer- 


a peaſant, that the collar of hes ſhirt was embroidered. ed aud te- 


This circumſtance excited curiofity ; and the graces of lieved. 
his perſon and converſation, which had ſomething in 
them to attract the notice of the meaneſt of the vul- 
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Sweden. gar, afforded room for ſuſpicion that he was ſome 
perſon of quality in diſguiſe, forced by the tyranny 
of the government to ſeek ſhelter in theſe remote 
parts. The ſtory came to the ears of a neighbouring 
gentleman, who immediately went to the mines to 
offer his protection to the unfortunate ſtranger; and 
was aſtoniſhed on recogniſing the features of Guſtavus, 
whoſe acquaintance he had been at the univerſity of 
Upſal. Touched with compaſſion at the deplorable 
ſituation of ſo diſtinguiſhed a nobleman, he could ſcarce 
refrain from tears ; but however had preſence of mind 
enough not to make the diſcovery. At night he ſent 
for Guſtavus, made him an offer of his houſe, and gave 
him the ſtrongeſt aſſurances of his friendſhip and pro- 
tection. 
commodations, and as much ſecurity as in the mines; 
and that, ſhould he chance to be diſcovered, he would, 
with all his friends and vaſlals, take arms in his de- 
Fence. 

This offer was embraced by Guſtavus with joy, and 
he remained for ſome time at his friend's houſe ; but 
finding it impoſſible to induce him to take part in his 
.defigns, he quitted him, and fled to one Peterſon, a 
.gentleman whom he had formerly known in the ſer— 
vice. By him he was received with all the appear- 
ance of kindneſs; and, on the very firſt propoſal made 
by Guſtavus, offered to raiſe his vaſſals. He even na- 
med the lords and peaſants whom he pretended to have 
engaged in his ſervice; but in a very few days after, 
he went ſecretly to a Daniſh officer, and gave him in- 
formation of what had paſſed. The officer imme- 
diately cauſed the houſe to be ſurrounded with ſoldiers, 

23; in ſuch a manner that it ſeemed impoſſible for Guſta- 
Has a very Vus to make his eſcape, In the interval, however, he 
narrow ef- was gone, being warned by Peterſon's wife of the 
coy ker, treachery of her huſband, and by her direRion fled to 
Danes. the houſe of a clergyman, her friend. By him Gu- 
ſtavus was received with all the reſpe& due to his own 
birth and merit; and leſt the domeſtic who conducted 
him ſhould follow the treacherous example of his ma- 
ſter, he removed him to the church, and conducted 
him to a ſmall cloſet, of which he kept the key. Ha- 
ving lived for ſome time in this manner, Guſtavus be- 
gan to conſult with his friend concerning the moſt pro- 
per method of putting their ſchemes in execution. The 
prieſt adviſed him to apply directly to the peaſants 
themſelves ; told bim that it would be proper to ſpread 

a report, that the Danes were to enter Dalecarlia in 
order to eſtabliſh new taxes by force of arms; and as 
the annual feaſt of all the neighbouring villages was 

in a few days to be held, he conld not have a more 
favourable opportunity : at the ſame time he promiſed 


to engage the principal perſons of the dioceſe in his 
intereſt, 


24 
His cauſe 
eſpouſed by 
the peaſants | 
of Dalecar- Where the feaſt was to be held. He found the pea- 


lia, ſants already informed of his deſigns, and impatient 
to ſee him. Being already prepoſſeſſed in his favour, 
they were ſoon excited to an enthuſiaſm in his cauſe, 
and inftantly reſolved to throw off the Daniſh yoke. 
In this deſign they were more confirmed by their ſu- 
perſtition ; ſome of their old men having obſerved that 
the wind had blown from the north while Guſtavus 
was ſpeaking, which among them was reckoned an in- 


tallible omen of ſucceſs, Guſtavus did not give their 
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He told him, he would meet with better ac- 


his advantages againſt the Danes. 


Agreeable to this advice Guſtavus ſet out for Mora, 


'S 4 2 


ardour time to cool, but inſtantly led them againſt 


the governor's caſtle ; which he took by aſſault, and * 


put the garriſon to the ſword. This inconſiderable 
enterpriſe was attended with the moſt happy conſe- 
quences. Great numbers of the peaſants flocked to 


Sweden, 


his ſtandard ; ſome of the gentry openly eſpouſed bis 


cauſe, and others ſupplied him with money. Chri- 
ſtian was ſoon acquainted with what had paſſed; but 
deſpiſing ſuch an inconfiderable enemy, he ſent only a 
lender detachment under the command of one Soren 


Norby, to aſſiſt his adherents in Dalecarlia. Guſta- The Danes 
vus advanced with 5000 men, and defeated a body of defeated, 


Danes commanded by one Meleen ; but he was ſtre- 


nuouſly oppoſed by the archbiſhop of Upſal, who rai- 


ſed numerous forces for king Chriſtian. - The fortune 
of Guſtavus, however, ſtill prevailed, and the arch- 
biſhop was defeated with great loſs. Guſtavus then 
laid ſiege to Stockholm; but his force being too 
inconfiderable for ſuch an undertaking, he was for- 
ced to abandon it with loſs. | 


This check did not prove in any conſiderable . 


detrimental to the affairs of Guſtavus; the peaſants 
from all parts of the kingdom flocked to his camp, 


and he was joined by a reinforcement from Lubec. 


Chriſtian, unable to ſuppreſs the revolt, wreaked his Iiorrid 
vengeance on the mother and ſiſters of Guſtavus, whom cruelty of 
he put to death with the moſt excruciating torments. king Cuts 


Several other Swediſh ladies he cauſed to be thrown 


into the ſea, after having impoſed on them the inhu- 


man taſk of making the ſacks into which they were to 
be incloſed. His barbarities ſerved only to make his 
enemies more reſolute, Guſtavus having aſſembled 
the ſtates at Wadſtena, he was unanimouſly choſen 
regent, the diet taking an oath of fidelity to him, and 
promiſing to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt. Having thus 
obtained the ſanction of legal authority, he purſued 


appointed to throw ſuccours into Stockholm were to- 


tally cut in pieces; and the regent ſending ſome troops 
into Finland, ſtruck the Danes there with ſuch terror, 


that the archbiſhop of Upſal, together with Slahog 


mark. Chriſtian received them but very coldly, ap- 
prehending that their flight might be prejudicial to his 
affairs; and in a ſhort time the two governors were 
put to death, that the king might have an opportu- 
nity of charging them with being guilty of the cruel- 
ties which they had committed by ;his order. He 
then ſent expreſs orders to all his governors and offi- 
cers in Finland and Sweden to maſſacre the Swediſh 
gentry without diſtinction. The Swedes made repri- 
ſals by maſlacring all the Danes they could find; fo 
that the whole country was filled with bloodſhed and 
laughter. | 

In the mean time Guſtavus had laid Gege to the 
towns of Calmar, Abo, and Stockholm ; but Norby 
found means to oblige him to raiſe all of them with 
great loſs, . Guſtavus, in revenge, laid fiege to the ca- 
vital a third time, and petitioned the regency of Lu- 
bec for a ſquadron of ſhips and other ſuccours for car- 
rying on the ſiege. This was complied with, but on 
very hard conditions, viz. that Guſtavus ſhovld oblige 


himſelf, in the name of the ſtates, to pay 60,000 


merks of filver as the expence of the armament ; that, 
until the kingdom ſhonld be in a condition to pay egy 
um, 


A body of troops 


Zucceſs of 
and Baldenacker the Daniſh governors, fled to Den- 1 
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be exempted from all duties on imports or exports; 
that all other nations ſhould be prohibited from tra- 
ding with Sweden, and that ſuch traffie ſnould be 
deemed illicit; that Guſtavus ſhould neither conclude 


a peace, nor even agree to a truce, with Denmark, 


without the concurrence of the regency of Lubec 
and that in caſe the republic ſhould be attacked by 
Chriſtian, he ſhould enter Denmark at the head of 


20, ooo men. Upon theſe hard terms did Guſtavus 


obtain aſſiſtance from the regency of Lubec; nor did 


bis dear-bought allies prove very faithful. They did 


not indeed go over to the enemy; but in a ſea- fight, 
where the Danes were entirely in the power of their 


enemies, they ſuffered them to eſcape, when their 


18 
Me is cho- 
fen kin g o 
weden. 


20 
Viſplcaſes 
the elergy 
end- favour 
me reform 
ed doctrine 


whole force might have been entirely deſtroyed. This 
treachery had well nigh ruined the affairs of Guſtavus: 
for Norby was now making preparations effectually to 
relieve Stockholm; in which he would probably have 
ſucceeded; but at this critical period news arrived that 
the Danes had unanimouſly revolted, and driven Chri- 
flian from the throne; and that the king had retired into 
Germany, in hopes of being reſtored by the arms of 
his brother-in-law the emperor. On hearing this 


news, Norby retired with his whole fleet to the iſland 


of Gothland, leaving but a ſlender garriſon in Cal- 
mar. Guſtavus did not fail to improve this opportu- 
nity to his own advantage, and quickly made himſelf 


maſter of Calmar. Mean time Stockholm continued 


cloſely inveſted; but Guftavus thought proper to 
protract the ſiege until he ſhould get himſelf elected 


king. Having for this purpoſe called a general diet, 


the firſt ſtep was to fill up the vacancy in the ſenate 


_ occafioned by the maſfacres of Chriſtian. Guſtavus 


had the addreſs to get ſuch nominated as were in his 
intereſt ; and of conſequence the aſſembly was no 
ſooner met, than a ſpeech was made, containing the 
higheſt encomiums on Guſtavus, ſetting forth in 
the ſtrongeſt light the many eminent ſervices he had 
f done for his country, and concluding that the ſtates 
would ſhow themſelves equally ungrateful and blind to 


their ewn intereſt if they did not immediately elect 


bim king. This propoſal was acceded to by ſuch tu- 
multuous acclamations that ir was impoſſible to colle& 
the votes; ſo that Guſtavus limſelf acknowledged, 
that their affeRtion exceeded-his merit, and was more 
agreeable to him than the effects of their gratitude. 
He was urged to have the ceremony of his coronation 
immediately performed; but the king having ſome 
deſigns on the clergy, did not think proper to comply 
with their requeſt, as he would have been obliged to 
take an oath to preſerve them in their rights and pri- 
vileges.— Indeed he had not been long ſeated on the 
sthrone before he incurred the diſpleaſure of that body; 


for having large arrears due to the army, with ſeveral 


* other incumbrances, Guſtavus found it neceſſary to 
raiſe Jarge contributions on the clergy. On this he 
was accuſed of avarice and hereſy before the pope's 
nuncio. Guſtavus took the proper methods for de- 
fending himſelf againſt theſe accuſations; and in a 
ſhort time after ſhowed a great partiality for the 
doctrines of Luther, which by this time had been 
preached and been received by many people in Swe- 
cen. This embroiled him more than ever with the 
re, and it ſoon appeared, that either Guſta- 
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ſum, the Lubec merchants trading to Sweden ſhould 
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vus mult reſign his throne, or the clergy ſome part of Sweden. 


the power they had aſſumed. Matters were driven to 
extremities by the king's allowing the ſcriptures to be 
tranſlated into the Swediſh language. In 1526, the 
king, finding them entering into a combination againſt 


the reformifts, went to Upſal, and publicly declared 1 


his reſolution of reducing the number of oppreſſive the Papith 


and idle monks and prieſts, who, under pretence of tagen and 


religion, fattened on the ſpoils of the induſtrious f. blies 


people. At laſt, taking advantage of the war be- iſm. 
tween the pope and Charles V. of Spain, he declared 
himſelf to be of the reformed religion, and eſtabliſhed 

it throoghout his dominions; and at the ſame time, 

to humble the arrogance of the eccleſiaſties, he gave 
the ſenators the precedency of them, and in many 


other reſpects degraded them from the dignities they 


formerly enjoyed. For ſome time the ſtates heſitated 

at ſupporting the king in his work of reformation ; 
inſomuch, that at laſt he threatened to reſign the king- 

dom, which, he ſaid, was doomed to perpetual ſla- 

very either to its temporal or ſpiritual tyrants. On 

this the (tates came into his mcalures, and retrenched 

the priviliges of the ecclefiaſtics in the manner he pro- ar 
poſed. Several diſturbances, however, enſued. An Piſturban— 


impoſtor, who pretended to be of the family of Sture ces in con- 
the formerregent, having claimed the throne, the Dale. f*ovence of 


carlians revolted in his favour z but on the approach ofa 


powerful army ſent by Guſtavus, they ſubmitted to 


his terms. Soon after, Lutheran profeſſors were eſta- 
bliſhed in every dioceſe; upon which a new rebellion en- 
ſued. At the head of this, was Tnure Johanſon, who had 
married the king's filter. Several of the nobility joined 
him; and the king of Denmark alſo acceded to their 
cauſe, thinking, by means of theſe diſturbances, to 
reunite the three kingdoms of Sweden, Denmark, 
and Norway, as they had formerly been. But Gu- + 
ſtavus prevailed, and the rebels were obliged to 
take refuge in Denmark. A freſh accident, however, 
had like to have embroiled matters worſe than before, 


The ſubſidy granted to the regency of Lubec was {till 


due; and for the payment of it the ſtates granted to 
the king all the uſeleſs bells of the churches and mo- 
naſteries. The people were ſhocked at the ſaerilege; 
and the Dalecarlians again betook themſelves to arms. 
Intimidated, however, by the courage and vigorous 
conduct of the king, they again ſubmitted, and were 
taken into favour, Tranquillity was not yet reſtored. 
Chriſtian having eſtabliſhed a powerful interett in Nor- 


32 
way, once more made an attempt to recover his king- Unfucceſs- 


ful attempt 


doms, and was joined by the Dalecarlians ; but being of Chriſtian 


defeated by the Swediſh forces, he was forced to re- 
turn to Norway, where, being obliged to capitulate 
with the Daniſh generals, he was kept priſoncr all his 


ſelf out of all his troubles, prevailed on the ſtates to becomes 
make the crown hereditary in his family ; after which beteditary. 


he applied himſelf to the encouragement of learning 


and commerce. A treaty was ſet on foot for a mar- 

riage between his eldeſt fon Eric and Elizabeth queen Urine 
of England. The prince's brother, duke John, went ful nego- 
over to England, and refided for ſome time at the ciation for 


court of London with great ſplendour. Hz returned, Marriage 


with queen 


full of expectations of ſucceſs ; but bringing with him Flizabeth. 


no ſort of proofs in writing, his father ſoon perceived 
or FRY 42 M that 


Proteſtant- 


In 1542, Guftavus having happily extricated him- The - 


8 


sweden. that he had been the dupe. of Elizabeth's ſuperior po- 
However, at laſt he allowed Prince Eric to go. 


——————— 


licy. 
in perſon to England; but before he could embark, 

the death of Guſtavus made him lay aſide all thoughts 

45 of the voyage and marriage. | 

Guſtavus Guſtavus Vaſa died in 1560, and was fucceeded by 
dies, and is his fon Eric XIV. The new king was a man poſſeſ- 
ſucceeded ſed of all the exterior ornaments which give an air of 
ich apc. dignity to the perſon ; but he had neither the prudence 
| jmprudent nor the penetration of his father. He created the firlt 
prince. nobility that were ever known in Sweden; which he 
had no ſooner done than be quarrelled with them, by 


paſſing ſome acts which they thought derogatory to 


their honour and dignity. The whole courſe of his 

reign was diſturbed by wars with Denmark, and diſ- 

putes with his own ſubjects. In the former he was 
unfortunate, and towards the latter he bebaved with 

the greateſt eruelty. At laſt, by the torments of his 

own conſcience, it is ſaid, he run mad. He af- 

3 terwards recovered his ſenſes, but was thereupon 
Eric depo- dethroned by his brothers; of whom Duke John, 
ſed, and ſac- who had been hitherto kept priſoner by Eric, ſueceed- 


2 . ed him in the kingdom. „ 
brother This revolution took place in the year 1568, but 


NIB with no great advantage to Sweden. Diſputes. about 
religion between the king and his brothers, and wars 
with Muſcovy, threw matters into the utmolt confu- 

37. fion. At laſt prince Sigiſmund, the king's ſon, was 

Prince Si- f P ts 5 | 

giſmund Choſen king of Poland, which proved the ſource of 


choſen king much trouble to the kingdom. He was elected on 


of Poland. the following conditions, viz. That there ſhould be a 


perpetual peace between the ſtates of Poland and Swe- 

den; that, on the death of his father, prince Sigiſ- 

mund ſhould ſucceed to the throne of Sweden; that, 

on urgent occaſions, he might, with the conſent of 

the ſtates, return to Sweden; that he ſhould maintain, 

at his own expence, a fleet for the ſervice of Poland ; 

that he ſhould cancel a debt which had been long due 

from the crown of Poland to Sweden ; that, with the 

conſent of the ſtates, he ſhould build five fortreſſes on 

the frontiers of Poland ; that he ſhould have liberty to 
introduce foreign ſoldiers into the kingdom, provided 

he maintained them at his own expence ; that he ſhould 
not make uſe of Swediſh counſellors in Poland; that 

he ſhould have his body-guard entirely of Poles and 
Lithuanians; and that he ſhould annex to Poland that 

Suecseds to Patt of Livonia now ſubje to Sweden. In 1590 
the crown King John died; and as Sigiſmund was at a diſtance, 
er Sweden, every thing fell into the utmoſt confuſion : the trea- 
ſury was plundered, and the wardrobe quite ſpoiled, 
before even duke Charles could come to Stockholm to 


take the adminiſtration into his hands until king Si- 


giſmund ſhould return. This, however, was far from 
being the greatelt diſaſter which befel the nation at 
this time. It was known that the king had embraced 
the Popiſh religion, and it was with good reaſon 
ſuſpected that he would attempt to reſtore it upon his 
arrival in Sweden, Sigiſmund alſo was obliged, on 
leaving Poland, to promiſe that he would ſtay no 
longer in Sweden than was neceſſary to regulate his 
affairs. Theſe circumſtances ſerved to alienate the 
minds of the Swedes from their ſovereign even before 
they ſaw him; and the univerſal diffatisfaction was 
increaſed, by ſeeing him attended, on his arrival in 


Sweden in 1593, by Malaſpina the pope's nuncio, 
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in blows, had they not been parted by ſome of the no- 


coronation. 


other reply was made them, than that they ſhould ab- 


migniſtration in the hands of duke Charles. The conſe- 


Poland and Denmark. He died in 1611, leaving the 


o 

to whom. he made a preſent of 30, ooo ducats to defray Sweden, 

the expences of his journey to Sweden. | 
What the people had foreſeen was too well verified: 

the king refuſed to confirm the Proteſtants in their 

religioys privileges, and ſhowed ſuch partiality on all A Roe 

occaſions to the Papiſts, that a party was formed formed 

againſt him; at the head of which was duke Charleg *8®vll him, 

his uncle. Remonſtrances, accompanied with threats, 

took place on both fides ; and at an interview between, 

the king and Charles, the diſpute would have ended 


— 


bility. This, however, made ſuch an impreſſion upon 

Sigiſmund, that he was apparently reconciled to his. 

brother, and promiſed to comply with the inclinations, 

of the people in every reſpect, though without any in- 

clination to perform what he had promiſed. The 40 

agreement, indeed, was ſcarce made, before Sigiſ. Forms ade. 

mund conceived the horrid defign of: murdering his 27 of mur 

uncle at the Italian comedy acted the night after his uncle = 
The duke, however, having notice of 

the plot, found means to avoid it. This enraged the 

king ſo much, that he reſolved to accompliſh his de- 

ſigns by force; and therefore commanded a Poliſh ar- 

my to march towards the frontiers of Sweden, where 

they committed all the ravages that could be expected 

from an enraged and cruel enemy. Complaints were 

made by the Proteſtant clergy to the ſenate : but no 


ſtain from theſe bitter inveRiyes and reproaches, which 
had provoked the catholics, until the king's depar- 
ture; at which time they would be at more liberty. 

In 1595 Sigiſmund ſet fail for Dantzie, leaving the ad- 


quence of this was, that the diſſenſions which had already 

taken place being continually increaſed by the obſtinacy 4 
of the king, duke Charles aſſumed the ſovereign power; $igiſmund 
and in 1604 Sigiſmund was formally depoſed, and his depoſed, 
uncle Charles IX. raiſed to the throne, He proved a and is fic- 
wiſe and brave prince, reſtoring the tranquillity of the —_— 
kingdom, and carrying on a war with vigour againſt 


kingdom to his ſon, the celebrated Guſtavus Adolphus, 43 

Though Charles IX. by his wiſe and vigorous con- State of 
duct had in a great meaſure retrieved the affairs of Sweden on 
Sweden, they were ſtill in a very diſagreeable fitua- che ace 


tion. The finances of the kingdom were entirely Juen = 
drained by a ſeries of wars and revolutions ; powerful Adolphus tervi 
armies were preparing in Denmark, Poland, and Ruſ- with 
ſia, while the Swedilh troops were not only inferior king 
in number to their enemies, but the government was oY 
deſtitute of reſources for their payment. | pres 
Though the Swediſh law required that the prince war 
ſhould have attained his 18th year before he was of 43 Pola 


age, yet ſuch ſtriking marks of the great qualities of He isn, 
Guſtavus appeared, that he was allowed by the ſtates « pores 
to take upon him the adminiſtration even before this ex 
early period. His firſt act was to reſume all the crown- while yet? 
grants, that he might be the better able to carry on min 
the wars in which he was unavoidably engaged; and 
to fill all places, both civil and military, with perſons 
of merit. At the head of domeſtic and foreign affairs 
was placed chancellor Oxenſtiern, a perſon every way 
equal to the important truſt, and the chooſing of whom 
impreſſed mankind with the higheſt opinion of the 
young monarch's penetration and capacity. 


Soon 
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greden. Soon after his acceſſion, Guſtavus received an em- 
— baſly from James I. of Britain, exhorting him to make 


peace with his neighbours, 'This was ſeconded by 
another from Holland. But as the king perceived that 


nity of cruſhing him, he reſolved to act with ſuch vi- 
gour, as might convince him that he was not eaſily to 
Ile invades be overcome. Accordingly he broke into Denmark 
Denmark, with three different armies-at once; and though the 
45 8 enemy's ſuperiority at ſea gave them great advantages, 
de ae a and the number of the king's enemies diſtracted his 


conclude a A : a $7 oY 
peace, attention, he carried on the war with ſuch ſpirit, that 


This war being finiſhed, the king applied himſelf to 
civil pohty, and made ſome reformations in the laws of 
Sweden. In 1615, hoſtilities were commenced againſt 
Ruſſia, on account of the refuſal of that court to re- 

az ſtore ſome money which had been formerly lent them. 
Ruſlia in- The king entered Ingria, took Kexholm by ſtorm, 
ere her and was laying fiege to Pleſcow, when, by the me- 
diatiomof James I. peace was concluded, on condition 
of the Ruſſians repaying the money, and yielding to Swe- 
den ſome part of their territory. In this and the former 

war, notwithſtanding the ſhortneſs of their duration, Gu- 
ſtavus learned the rudiments of the military art for which 
he ſoon became ſo famous. He is ſaid indeed to have 
Extraordi- catched every opportunity of improvement with a 
nary mili- quickneſs of underſtanding ſeemingly more than hu- 
tary genius man. In one campaign, de not only learned, but im- 
ef the king. proved, all the military maxims of La Gardie, a ce- 
lebrated genera), brought the Swediſh-army 1n general 

to a more ſteady and regular diſcipline than had for- 

merly been exerciſed, and formed and ſeaſoned an 
invincible body of Finlanders, who had afterwards a 

very conſiderable ſhare in the victories of the Swedes, 
Peace was no ſooner concluded with Ruſſia, than 
Guftavus was crowned with great ſolemnity at Upſal. 

Soon after this, Guftavus ordered his general La Ger- 

die to acquaint the Poliſh commander Codekowitz, 

that as the truce between the two kingdoms, which 

had been concluded for two years, was now expired, 

he defired to be certainly informed whether he was to 

expect peace or war from his maſter. In the mean 

4) time, having borrowed money of the Dutch for the 
_ a redemption of a town from Denmark, he had an in- 
— interview on the frorftiers with Chriſtian the king of 
with the that country. At this interview, the two monarchs 
king of conceived the utmoſt eſteem and friendſhip for each 
eh other; and Guſtavus obtained a promiſe, that Chri- 
e jo ſlian would not aſſiſt Sigiſmund in any deſigns he 
var with might have againſt Sweden. In the mean time, re- 
Poland, ceiving no ſatisfactory anſwer from Poland, Guſtavus 
| began to prepare for war. Sigiſmund entered into a 
nepociation, and made ſome pretended conceſſions, 
with a view to ſeize Guſtavus by treachery ; but the 
latter having intimation of his deſign, the whole ne- 
gociation was changed into reproaches and threats on 

the part of Guſtavus. | ; | 
47 Immediately after this, Guſtavus made a tour in 
Marries diſgniſe through Germany, and married Eleonora 
{conora the daughter of the elector of Brandenburg. He 
| 5 — of then reſolved to enter heartily into a war with Po- 
of Branden. land; and with zthis view ſet fail for Riga with a 
urg. great fleet, which carried 20,000 men. The place 
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enthuſiaſtically attached to Sigiſmund. A dreadful Sweden. 
bombardment enſued; the ſtreets were raked by the 


the moat was filled up, one of the half - moons taken 
the Daniſh monarch intended to take every opportu - 


in 1613 a peace was concluded upon good terms. 


was well fortified, and defended by a body of veterans. 
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cannon, and the houſes laid in aſhes by the bombs; 49 
Riga be- 


by ſtorm, and the ſtrong fortreſs of Dunamund was Reged «nd 


reduced. The cannon having now effected a breach in 


another part of the walls, Guſtavus reſolved to make 
a general aſſault, For this purpoſe a flying bridge 
over the moat was contrived by his majeſty ; for tho? 
the ditch was filled with faſcines and rubbiſh, it ſtill 
contained too much water to admit the paſſage of a 
large body of men, The ſoldiers, however, crowded 
on to the attack with ſo much impetuoſity, that the 


bridge gave way, and the attempt proved unſucceſs- 
ful. Next day the Swedes were repulſed in attempt- 
ing to ſtorm another half-moonz and the king was 


obliged to proceed more ſlowly. By the middle of 


September, at which time the town had been inveſted 


for ſix weeks, two bridges were thrown over the river 
together with a ſtrong boom, while the Swedes had 


formed their mines under the ditch. The garriſon be- 
ing now reduced to extremity, were obliged to capi- 
tulate; and Guſtavus treated the inhabitants with 
great clemency. 


After the reduction of Riga, the Swediſh monarch 
entered Courland, where he reduced Mittau; but ce- 


ded it again on the-concluſion of a truce for one year. 
Sigiſmund, however, no ſooner had time to recover 
- himſelf, than he began to form new enterpriſes againſt 
the Swedes in Pruffia ; but Guſtavus ſetting ſail with 
. his whole fleet for Dantzic, where the king of Poland 
then reſided, ſo broke his meaſures, that he was obli- 
ged to prolong the truce for another year. Sigiſ- 
mund, however, was not yet appriſed of the danger 


he was in, and refuſed to liſten to any terms of ac- 


commodation: upon which Guſtavus entering Livo- 


nia, defeated the Poliſh general, and took Derpt, Hoc- The Poles | 


kenhauſen, and ſeveral other places of leſs importance; defeated, 
after which, entering- Lithuania, he took the city of and ſeveral 
Birſen. 


places taken 


Notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, Guſtavus propoſed 


- peace on the ſame equitable terms as.before ; but Si- 
giſmund was {till infatuated. with the hopes that, by 


means of the emperor of Germany, he ſhould be able 


to conquer Sweden. Guſtavus finding him inflexible, 


reſolved to puſh his good fortune, His generals The Poles 


Horn and Thurn defeated the Poles in Semigallia. again de- 


Guſtavus himſelf with 150 ſhips ſet ſail for Pruſſia, feated, and 


where he landed at Pillaw. This place was im- 8'<** 
number of 


. mediately delivered up to him; as were alſo Braunſ-, re- 
berek, Frawenberg, Elbing, Marienberg, Mew, Dir- duced by 
ſchau, Stum, Chriſtburg, &c. Sigiſmund, alarmed at Guſtavus. 


the great ſueceſſes of Guſtavus, ſent a body of forces 


to oppoſe him, and to prevent Dantzic from falling 


into his hands. In this he was attended with as bad 


ſucceſs as before. His troops were defeated before 
Marienberg, Mew, and Dirſchau; and in May 1627, 


Guſtavus arrived with freſh forces before Dantzic, The Poles 
which he would probably have carried, had he not defeated a 
been wounded in the belly by a cannon-ſhot. The third time. 
Poles in the mean time recovered Mew; and the States 
of Holland ſent ambaſſadors to mediate a peace be- 
tween the two crowns. Sigiſmund, however, depend- 
ing upon the aſſiſtance of the emperor of Germany 
and king of Spain, determined to hearken to no terms, 

42M 2 and 
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tavus was ſo well intrenched, and all his forts were ſo 

ſtrongly garrifoned, that the utmoſt efforts of the 

Poles were to no purpoſe (a). The city of Dantzic 

a in the mean time made ſuch à deſperate reſiſtance as 

The Poles greatly irritated Guſtavus. In a ſea- engagement the 

defeated by Swediſh fleet defented that of the enemy; after which 

ſea, and Guſtavus, having blocked up the harbour with his 

Dantzic in- fleet, puſhed his advances on the land- ſide with in- 
veſted. 8 a 

| credible vigour. He made a ſurpriſing march over a 

moraſs 15 miles broad, aſſiſted by bridges of a peculiar 

conſtruction, over which he carried a ſpecies of light 

cannon invented by himſelf. By this unexpected 

manceuvre he got the command of the city in ſuch a 

manner, that the garriſon were on the point of ſur- 

The kiag rendering, when, by a ſudden ſwell of the Viſtula, 

obliged by the Swediſh works were ruined, and the king was 

an inunda- obliged to raiſe the ſiege. In other reſpects, how- 

tion of the yer, the affairs of Guſtavus went on with their 


Dn? uſual good fortune, His general Wrangel defeated 
ſiege. the Poles before Brodnitz, of whom 3000 were 


killed, and 1000 taken priſoners, with five pieces 

of cannon and 2000 waggons loaden with provi- 

ſions. At Stum the king gained another and more 

The Poles conſiderable victory in perſon. The emperor had ſent 

and Ger- 5000 foot and 2000 horſe under Arnheim, who joined 

mans de- the main army commanded by the Poliſh general 

IG Coniecſpolſki, in order to attack the Swediſh army 
Hreat 3 | 

fighter in encamped at Quidzin, The enemy were ſo much ſu- 

two engage- perior in number, that the friends of Guſtavus repre- 

ments. {ented to him the imminent danger of attacking them. 

But the king being determined, the engagement be- 

gan. The Swediſh cavalry charged with ſuch impe- 

tuoſity, contrary to their ſovereign's expreſs. order, 

that they were almoſt ſurrounded by the enemy; but 

Guttavus, coming up to their aſſiſtance, puſhed. the 

enemy's infantry with ſo much vigour, that they gave 

way, and retreated to a bridge they-had thrown over 

the Werder. But here they were diſappointed ; for 

the Swedes had already taken poſſeſſion of the bridge. 

On this a new action enſued more bloody than. the 

former, in which the king was expoſed to great dan- 

ger, and thrice narrowly eſcaped being taken priſoner; 

but at laſt the Poles were totaly defeated, with the 

loſs of a great many men, 22 pair of colours, five 

ſtandards, and ſeveral other military trophies. The 

laughter of the German auxiliaries was ſo great, that 

Arnheim ſcarce carried off one half of the troops he 


conſent to a ceeded by Henry of Saxe Lawenburg and Philip count 
OE of ſix Mansfeldt. The change of general officers, however, 
Eons produced no good conſequences to the Poles ; a fa- 


s « 8 

(A) In this campaign the practice of duelling became ſo prevalent in the Swediſh army, as to engage the 
king's attention, and to oblige him to ſuppreſs it by very rigorous edits. Soon after thefe were paſſed, a quarrel 
aroſe between two general officers, who aſked his majeſty's permiſſion to decide their. difference by the laws of 
honour. The king conſented, but wiſhed to be a ſpectator of their courage. 
attended by a body of guards: and having ordered the executioner to be called, Now gentlemen, ſaid he to the 
officers, fight until one dies;“ adding to the executioner, Do you immediately cut off the head of the other.“ 
On this the quarrel was dropped, and no more challenges were heard of in the camp. 
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Sweden. and reſolved to make a winter- campaign; but Guſ- mine and plagve raged in their camp, fo that they guedes. 


and oppreſſing the Proteſtant ſtates. Before embark- ro, 


Uſedom on the 24th of June 1630, the Imperialiſts 


- unequal merit; but at laſt count Tully was fixed upon l. choken 
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were at laſt obliged to conſent to a truce for ſix years, 
to expire in the month of June 1635. The conditions 
were, that Guftavus ſhould reftore to Sigiſmund the 
towns of Brodnitz, Stum, and Dirſchau; that Marien- 
berg ſhould remain ſequeſtrated in the hands of the 
elector of Brandenburg, to be reſtored again to Swe- 
den in caſe a peace was not contluded at the end of 
the fix years. Guftavus, on his fide, kept the port 
and citadel of Memel, the harbour of Pillau, the 
town of Elbing, Brunſberg, and all that he had con- 
quered in Livonia. 8 37 

Guſtavus having thus brought the war with Poland Guſtavus 
to an honourable concluſion, . to think of reſent. leſolves on 


ing the conduct of the emperor in aſſiſting his enemies 3 


Vas 


ing in ſuch an important undertaking, it was neceſſary 
that he ſhould conſult the diet. In this the propriety 
of engaging in a war with Germany was warmly 
debated ; but, after much altercation, Guſtavus in a 
very noble ſpeech determined the matter, and ſet 
forth in ſuch ſtrong terns the virtuous motives by 
which he was actuated, that the whole aſſembly 
wept and every thing was granted which he could 
require. . | OO | 
It. was not difficult for Guſtavus to begin his expe- 
dition. His troops amounted to 60,000 men, hard- 
ened by a ſucceſſion of ſevere campaigns in Ruſſia, 
Finland, Livonia, and Pruſſia. His fleet exceeded 70. 
ſail, carrying from 20 to 40 guns, and manned with 
6000 mariners. Embarking his troops, he landed at 


( 

He re 
Pome 
and r 
the di 
Meck 
burg. 


having evacuated all the fortreſſes they poſſeſſed there; 0 
and the iſle of Rugen had been before reduced by e 
general Leſly, in order to ſecure a retreat if fortune Wofgal, 
ſhould prove unfavourable. Paſſing the frith, Guſta- Stetin, &e. 
vus ſtormed Wolgaſt and another ſtrong fortreſs in the 
neighbourhood, leaving general Bannier with a gar- 
riſon for the defence of theſe conqueſts. He then 
proceeded to Stetin, which was no ſooner inveſted 
than it conſented to receive a Swediſh garriſon, and 
the king perſuaded the duke of Pomerania to enter 
into an alliance with him. In conſequence of this the” 
Swediſn troops were received into ſeveral towns of 
Pomerania; and the moſt bitter enmity took place 
between the Imperialiſts and Pomeranians, each re- 
fufing the other quarters. 5 . | 

Theſe ſucceſſes of Guſtavus truck the empire with 
conſternation; for being already overwhelmed with 
civil difſenſions, they were in no condition to reſiſt ſo 
impetuous an enemy. At this time alſo the Impe- 
rialiſts were without a general, the command of the «x9: 
army being diſputed by a number of candidates of very Count Th 


63 
Magde 
taken } 
the Im | 
naliſts, 
the inh. 
tants er 
ly uſed. 


| | by. 
as the moſt proper perſon, and inveſted with the dig- we 


nity of Veldt Mariſchal. In the mean time the king peror. 
being reinforced by a conſiderable body of troops in 
| | Finland 


He went to the place appointed, 
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gueden. Finland and Livonia under the conduct of Guſtavus 
—— Horn, defeated the Imperialiſts before Griffenhagen; 
taking the place ſoon after by aſſault, By this and 

ſome other conqueſts he opened a paſſage into Luſatia 

66 and Sileſia; but in the mean time count Tilly cut 


_—_ the obſtinacy of their commander Kniphauſen, who 
2 805 had orders to evacuate the place and join the main 
army. This advantage, however, was ſoon overbalanced 

5; by the conqueſt of Franckfort on the Oder, which 
F:anckfort Guſtavus took by aſſault, making the whole garriſon 
and Landſ- priſoners. Thus he commanded the rivers Elbe and 
berg — Oder on both fides, and had a fair paſſage not only to 
. the countries already mentioned, but alſo to Saxony 
and the hereditary dominions of the houſe of Auſtria. 

Soon after this, Guſtavus laid ſiege to Landſberg, 


diers he had with him was ſo inconſiderable, that he 
had thoughts of ſending to the main army for a rein- 
forcement before the priſoners ſnould march out, being 


open field, though they could not defend themſelves 
behind walls. OTE 

About this time the Proteſtant princes held a diet 

at Leipſic; to which Guſtavus ſent deputies, and con- 

duced his negociations with ſuch addreſs,. as tended 

e reduces greatly to promote his intereſts, Immediately after 


means of Jukes of Mecklenburg to their dominions. Here the 
cklens 


burg. Imperialiſts had tyrannized in ſuch a manner that Guſ- 
torus was received as the deliverer of the people, and 
the ceremony of the duke's inavguration was in a ſhort 

time performed with great ſolemnity. 

All this time count Tilly was employed 1n the fiege 
of Magdeburg ; but now, being alarmed at the re- 
peated ſucceſſes of the Swedes, he left Pappenheim 
with part of- the army before that city, while he 
marched with the reft into Thuringia, to attack the 


6 
Wen After a moſt obſtinate defence, Magdeburg fell into the 
goon by hands of Pappenheim, where he committed all ima- 
Wille and ginable eruelties. Guſtavus formed a plan of recover- 
the inhabj. ing the city; but was obliged to abandon it, by Pap- 
. crucl- pt nheim's throwing himſelf into the place with his. 
Fee. whole army, and by the progreſs which Tilly was ma- 
king in Thuringia. Relinquiſhing this enterpriſe, 
therefore, he ordered Bannier to attack Havelſburg ; 
which, was done- with fuch reſolution,. that the place 
6 Was forced in a few hours, and all the garriſon made 


- Wer. an obſtinate conflict, in which many fell on both fidee.. 
KN re- 


ce, ang — Theſe ſucceſſes obliged count Tilly to attempt in 
lic c@yatry PErſon to check the progreſs of the Swedes. He de- 


Flt flower of the Imperial cavalry, within a few miles.of 
the mood, the Swediſh camp. An action enſued, in which Bern- 


"ſtein the Imperial general was defeated and killed, with 
1500 of his meg. Guſtavus, after this advantage, placed 


that count Tilly was fired with indignation, and march- 
ed up to the Swediſh lines to give him battle. Guſta- 
vus kept within his works, and Tilly attacked his 
camp, though almoſt impregnably fortified, keeping 
up a molt terrible fire from a battery of 32 pieces. of. 
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than obliging the Swediſh monarch. to draw up his 5, 


Cuts off gf 2000 Swedes at New Brandenburg, owing to 


which he took by aſſault ; though the number of ſol- 


apprehenfive that they might give him battle in the 


Pomerania, this he reduced Gripſwald, and with it all Pome- 
and reſtores ranja, Then marching to Guſtrow, he reſtored the 


landgrave of Heſſe- Caſſel and the elector of Saxony. 


Azveitburg Priſoners, Werben was next obliged to ſubmit after 


"the Im. tached the vanguard of his army, compoſed of the 


himſelf in a ſuuation ſo much ſuperior to his enemies, 


. 
cannon; which, however, produced no other effect, Sweden, 


army behind the walls of Werben. Tilly had placed Count Til-- 
his chief hopes in being able to nail vp the enemy's !y rag 
cannon, or ſet fire to their camp in divers quarters ; 2! ©" of 
after which he propoſed making his grand attack. 
With this view he bribed ſome priſoners; but they be- 

trayed him, and told his deſign to Guſtavus. The 

king ordered fires to be lighted in different parts of 

his camp, and his ſoldiers to imitate the noiſe of a tu- 


multuous diſorderly rabble. This had the defired ef- 


fect. The count led his army to the breach made by the 
cannon; where he was received with ſuch a volley ef 


grape · ſnot as cut off the firſt line, and put the whole 


body in diſorder, ſo that they could never be brought. 
back to the charge. In this confuſion the Imperial 
army was attacked by Bauditzen, and, after an obſti- 
nate conflict, obliged to quit the field. 
Soon after this action the queen arrived at the camp 
with a reinforcement of 8000 men; at the ſame time 
a treaty was concluded with Charles I. of England, 66 
by which that monarch allowed the marquis of Ha- te 
milton to raiſe 6000 men for the ſervice of Guſtavus. giers comes 


Theſe auxiliaries were to be conducted to the main to the aſ- 


army by a body of 4000 Swedes ; and were in every ſiſtance of 


thing to obey the king while he was perſonally pre. he Swedes 


ſent, but in his abfence were to be ſubjeR to the or- 
ders of the marquis. With theſe-troops the king had 
reſolved to make a diverſion in Bremen; but the mar- 
quis finding it impoſſible for him to effect a junction 
with the Swediſh army, reſolved, without debarking his 
troops, to ſteer his courſe for the Oder, and land at 
Uſedom. Guſtavus was very much diſpleaſed at find- 


ing his project thus. diſconcerted ; however, making. 


the beſt of the preſent circumſtances, he commanded. 
the Britiſh troops to act on the Oder inſtead of the 
Weſer. The number of this little army was magni- 
fed exceedingly by report, inſomuch that count Tilly 
had ſome thoughts of marching againſt them with his 
whole force; but on the departure of the marquis for 
Sileſia, be reinforced the army in that country with a 
a large detachment, which was thought to contribute 
not a little to the defeat he ſoon after received. | 
Ever ſince the late action Guſtavus had kept within 
his intrenchments, where his army was well provided 
with every thing. Tilly made ſeveral attempts to ſur- 
priſe or draw him to an engagement; but finding all 
his endeavours frunleſs, he marched into Saxony, and 
laid fiege to Leiplic. This precipitate meaſure proved 
highly advantageous to the Swediſh monarch ; as thus 
the elector, who had been wavering in his reſolutions, . 
was-now obliged to have recourſe to the Swedes, in or- 
der to preſerve himſelf. from utter deſtruction. A treaty- 
offenſive and defenſive was immediately concluded with 
Guſtavus : and the eletor willingly promiſed every- 
thing that was required of him; and among the reſt, 
that not only the prince his ſon, but he him 
ſelf, ſhould refide in the Swediſh camp, and engage c 
his life and fortune in the common cauſe.. Tilly, in Saxony ra- 


the mean time, carried fire and ſword into the unhappy Yag<d by 


electorate. At the head of an army of 44,000-vete- OE ICTs 
rans, he ſummoned the city of Leipſic to ſurrender 3 Leiplic. 5 

denouncing the ſame vengeance againſt it as had been 
executed on Magdeburg, in caſe of a refuſal. By this 


the. governor was ſo much intin idated, that he inſtaut- 
5 > 


Leipſic. 
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Sweden. ly ſubmitted; and alſo ſurrendered the caſtle of Paſſen- 
berg, which was in a condition to have ſtood out till 
the arrival of the Swediſh army. The elector, enraged 

at the Joſs of theſe valuable places, ordered his army 

to join the Swedes with all expedition, and preſſed the 

king ſo warmly to engage, that at laſt he yielded to 


63 bis deſire. On the 7th of September 1634, Guſtavus 


Battle of led out his army in the moſt beautiful order, the Swedes 
forming one column on the right, and the Saxons ano- 
ther on the left; each amounting to 15, oo0 men, 
Tilly drew up bis men in one vaſt column, poſſibly 
with a view of ſurrounding the flanks of the king's 


army; but every officer of experience in his army, 


from the excellency of the Swediſh diſpoſition, prog- 
moſticated the event of the engagement. Guſtavus led 
on the troops againſt that wing of the: Imperialiſts 
commanded. by Pappenheim, whom he drove back 
to ſuch a diftance, that he gained a point of the 
wind; by which the ſmoke fell upon their enemies 
and confiderably embarraſſed them, at the ſame time 
that the Swedes were got without the reach of a bat- 


tery which played furiouſly on their flank. General 


Bannier in the mean time cut in pieces the troops of 
Holſtein, and mortally wounded the duke who com- 
manded them. Pappenheim led on his troops ſeven 
times to the charge, in hopes of regaining his former 
fituation ; but was as often repulſed by the Swedes, 
Tilly all this while was engaged with the Saxons; but 
having at laſt driven them off the field, the whole ſtrength 
of the Imperial army was turned upon the Swediſh left 
wing commanded by General Horn. The Swedes ſuſtain- 
ed the attack with the greateft firmneſs, until the king 
detached general Teuffel with the centre to aſſiſt them. 


centre, which was compoſed of 18 regiments of ve- 

69 terans accuſtomed to victory, and deemed invincible. 

The Impe- They made incredible efforts, to maintain the reputa- 

Tialiſts de. tion they had acquired; and, though ſwept off in great 
feated with 

| . into confuſion. Four regiments, after their officers 

had been killed, formed themſelves, and retired to the 

ſkirt of a wood; where they were all to a man cut in 

pieces, without demanding quarter. Tilly retired at 

the head of 600 men, and eſcaped by the coming on 

of the nigbt. Seven thouſand Imperialiſts lay dead on 

the field of battle; 4000. were taken priſoners; a fine 

train of artillery was loſt, with upwards of 100 ſtan- 

dards, enfigns, and other military trophies.—On this 

occaſion it was that the Scots regiment in the Swediſh 

ſervice firſt practiſed the method of firing in platoons; 


to which ſome aſcribe the aſtoniſhment. and confuſion. 


that appeared in the Imperial army. It is thought, 
however, that the Swediſh monarch diſplayed greater 


79 btn 3 IE "Mk... 
Conduct of abilities in gaining this victory than improving it af. 


Guſtavus terwards; for had he marched immediately to Vienna, 
cenſured. before his enemies had time to recover their conſter- 
| nation, it is ſuppoſed that the emperor would have 
been obliged to abandon his capital, and leave his 
hereditary dominions to the mercy of the conqueror. 
But Guſtavus apprehended that Tilly might fall upon 


the Saxons while he was ravaging the Auſtrian bere- 


ditary dominions; which would have deprived him not 
only of an ally, but of the free quarters which the 
eleQor had promiſed to his troops in cafe of a retreat. 
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collected bis ſcattered troops, which formed an army take a num. 
ſtill ſuperior in number to that of Guſtavus, marched berof towng 


a body of Spaniards, who had thrown themſelves in 


molt confuſion 3; and ſent every where begping aſſiſt- 


was got over; and Walleſtein not only accepted of 


| before Bamberg; but ſoon had his revenge, by entriely 
The Imperialiſts then were no longer able to ſtand 


their ground; but gave way every where except in the 


numbers by the Swediſh artillery, never ſhrunk or fell 


S W L 
For this and ſome other reaſons he determined to pe- Sweden, 
netrate into Franconia, where he reduced ſeveral places,. 
particularly the fortreſs of Workburg. Tilly, having The guet 


du 


to the relief of this place; but came too late. He pm of 
then directed his march towards Rottenberg, where ments of 
four regiments were cut in pieces by a Swediſh de. the enemy. 
tachment. After this the king reduced Hanau, 


Thee 
Franckfort on the Maine, and Mentz; deſtroying 


town 
in af 
his way to obſtruct his paſſage. tie d 


The court of Vienna was now thrown. into the ut- 


ance, and ſoliciting the Catholic princes to arm in de- 

fence of their religion. The emperor was moſt em- 
barraſſed in finding out a general capable of oppoſing 
Guſtavus in the field; for the late misfortunes of count 

Tilly bad entirely ſunk his reputation. Walleſtein, ,, 2 . 
an old experienced officer, was made choice of; but choſe, = 
as he had formerly been diſgraced, it was apprehended neral by the 
that he would not accept of the command of which he <mperor, 
had once been deprived. This objection, however, 


the command, but, at his own expence, augmented the 
army to 40,000 men. 
During the whole winter the Swediſh army kept A ger 
the field; and before the approach of ſummer had re- number of 
duced Crantznach, Bobenhauſen, Kirchberg, Magde- fownitakn 
burg, Gozlar, Northeim, Gottingen, and Dunder- 22 
ſtadt; while the landgrave William made great pro- f 
greſs in Weſtphalia, Guftavus Horn was repulſed 


troops 
feated 
Wallet 


deſtroying two regiments of Imperialiſts. To prevent 
the troops from being affected by the loſs before Bam- 
berg, the king reſolved to give battle to Tilly, who 
was marching into Bavaria to prevent the Swedes 
from gaining a footing in that electorate. He pur- 
ſued the Imperial general through a vaſt tract of coun- 
try, defeated his rear-guard, and, having reduced a va- 
riety of towns and fortreſſes on the Danube, penetrated 
as far as Ulm. Advancing tothe river Leck, countTilly Count Tl 
poſted himſelf in a wood on the oppoſite fide, to dil- iy qefexcd 
pute his paſſage. Guſtavus endeavoured to diſlodge and kill 
him by a regular fire from 70 pieces of cannon, The 
ſlaughter was dreadful ; and Tilly himſelf, being - 
wounded by a cannon-ball in the knee, died a few i; 45 
days before he was to have been ſuperſeded by Walle- vith logs 
ſtein. The following night the Imperial army eva- | 
cuated the poſt; part retiring to Ingoldſtadt, and others 
to Newburg. Guſtavus immediately croſſed the river, 
and ſeized the towns of Rain and Newburg, which the 
enemy had abandoned. Augſburg next ſubmitted ; 
and from the inhabitants of this place Guſtavus exact- 
ed an oath of fidelity, not only to himſelf but to the 
crown of Sweden. This meaſure gave the greateſt offence 
to many of the Germanic body, and made them ima- 
gine that the king of Sweden had other views that 
the defence of the Proteftant cauſe. 

From Augſburg the Swedes advanced towards Ra- 
tiſbon; but were diſappointed in their deſign of getting 
poſſeſſion of that city by reaſon of the Bavarians having 
thrown a very numerous garriſon into the place.— In 
the mean time ambaſſadors arrived from Denmark, 


offering the mediation of that crown for obtaining 


97 
Cuſtayu. 
attacks h 
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eweden; a laſting peace between the contending. powers. Gu- 


—— 


? 


ſtavus, however, replied, that. no ſuch peace could 
take place till the Catholic princes thought proper to 
grant the Proteſtants full and ample ſecurity for their 
enjoyment of future tranquillity. But the ambaſſadors 


had no inſtructions to propoſe any thing farther ; and 


75 
Three 
towns laid 
in aſhes by 
the Swedes. 


thus the negociation vaniſhed. Guſtavus now, reſol- 
ving to retort upon themſelves the cruelties which-the 
Bavarians had inflicted on the Proteſtants, laid the 
towns of Morzbourg, Frieſengen, and Landſhut, in 


aſhes. The inhabitants of Munich ſaved their city by 


ſubmiſſion ; but, as the peaſants in that neighbourhood 
had collected themſelves into bodies in order to murder the 


ſtragglers from the Swediſh army, Guſtavus burnt tbeir 


16 
The Saxon 
troops de- 
feated by 
Walleſtein. 


Cuſtayus 
attacks his 
temp, and 
k repulſed 
vich loſs, 


78 
Vitlle of 
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houſes, and defeated the forces of the elector, who had 
been joined by a conſiderable body of militia. | 

While Guſtavus was thus employed, Walleſtein had 
aſſembled a vaſt army. He was ſtrongly ſolicited by 
the elector of Bavaria to come to his aſſiſtance; but, 
in revenge of the electors having formerly obtained the 
command for count Tilly in preference to himſelf, 


he drew off towards Bohemia to encounter the 


Saxons, Arnheim, who eommanded the Saxon forces 
in that place, was the enemy of Guſtavus, who had 
formerly rallied him for his cowardice. He there- 
fore permitted Walleftein to gain an eaſy victory, in 
hopes that his maſter the elector of Saxony, a prince 
entirely devoted to his pleaſures, might be induced to 
relinquiſh the friendſhip of ſuch a reſtleſs and warlike 
ally as Guſtavus ; with whom indeed he uſed all the 
eloquence of which he was maſter, to detach him from 
the Swediſh cauſe. Several advantages in the mean 
time were gained by the Imperialiſts. Pappenheim 


_ defeated the archbiſhop of Bremen's cavalry at Wer- 


den ; and three Swediſh regiments were cut off near Ka- 
dingen. Pappenheim, however, was forced to retire, 
and withdraw his garriſon from Stade; of which the 
Swedes took poſſeſſion. Walleſtein and the eleQor 
of Bavaria, who had now joined their forces, 
threatened Guſtavus with greatly ſuperior numbers. 
At laſt, however, the king, being reinforced with 
15,000 men, no longer declined the engagement ; 
but Walleſtein was too wiſe to truſt the fate of the 
empire to a ſingle engagement againſt ſuch an enemy 
as the king of Sweden. Guſtavus attacked his 
camp, but was repulſed with the loſs of 2000 men; 
which cauſed a general murmuring and diſcontent 
againſt his raſhneſs. Several other misfortunes hap- 
pened to the Swedes ;. and at laſt, after various ma- 
nœuvres, Walleſtein bent his courſe towards Miſnia, 
in order to oblige the elector of Saxony to declare 
againſt the Swedes, and to draw them out of Bavaria, 
Guſtavus, notwithſtanding the inconſtancy of Avugul- 
tus, immediately ſet out to affilt him. With incre- 


dible diligence he marched to Miſnia, where the Im- 


perialiſts were aſſembling their whole ſtrength. Hear- 
ing that the enemy were encamped at Weſenfells, and 
that Pappenheim had been detached with a ſtrong 
corps, Guſtavus reſolved to engage them before they 
could effect a junction. With this view he marched 
to Lutzen, where he attacked Walleſtein with incre- 
dible fury, The Swediſh infantry broke the Impe- 
rialiſts in ſpite of their utmoſt efforts, and took all 
their artillery. The cavalry not being able to paſs 


the river ſo expeditiouſly as the king thought neceſ- 


ſary, be led the way, attended only by the regiment 
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of Smaaland and the duke of Saxe-Lawenburg. Here, Sweden, 

after charging. impetuoufly, he was killed, as Puffen —T— 

dorff alleges, by the treachery of the duke; who, be- | 

ing corrupted by the emperor, ſhot him in the back n 

during the heat of the action. The news of his death killed. 

was in an inſtant ſpread over both armies. The cou- 

rage of the Imperialiſts revived, and they now made 

themſelves ſure of victory. But the Swedes, eager to 

revenge the death of their beloved monarch, charged 

with ſuch fury that nothing could reſiſt them. The 

Imperialiſts were defeated a ſecond time, juſt as Pap- 

penheim, with his freſh corps, came up to their aſſiſt- g. 

ance. On this the battle was renewed, but the Swedes The Impe- 

were ſtill irreſiſtible, Pappenheim was mortally wound- rialiſts to- 

ed, and his army finally routed, with the loſs of gooo tally de- 

killed in the field and in the purſuit. — 
The victory of Lutzen proved more unfortunate to 

Sweden than the greateſt defeat. The crown devolved 

upon Chriſtina, an infant of fix years old; the nation Chriſtina, 

was involved in an expenſive foreign war, without any an infant, 

perſon equa] to the arduous taſk of commanding the proclaimed 

armies, or regulating domeſtic affairs, as Guſtavus had | 160 hag 

done. However, Chriſtina, the daughter of Guſtavus, © * 

was immediately proclaimed queen. The regency de- 

volved on the grand bailiff, the mariſchal, the high ad- 

miral, the chancellor, and the treaſurer of the crown. 

Oxenſtiern was inveſted with the chief management of 

affairs, and conducted himſelf with the greateſt pru- 

dence. He was greatly embarraſſed indeed by the divi- 

ſions among the Proteſtant princes, which became 

more violent after the death of Guſtavus; but, in ſpite 

of all difficulties, he went on purſuing the intereſt of 


bis country, and planning the means of retaining the , 


Swediſh conqueſts. Matters went on pretty ſucceſs» 
fully till the year 1634, when, through the raſhneſs of 71. 6 
the Swediſh ſoldiers, they were defcated at Nord- receive a 

lingen, with the loſs of 6000 men killed on tbe ſpot, great over- 
a number of priſoners, and 130 ſtandards with other rom at 

military trophies, taken by the enemy. Oxenſtiern's 
conſtancy was ſhaken by this dreadful blow ; but he 
applied himſelf diligentlyto repair the Joſs, by recruit- 
ing the army, and rendering the allies faithful. The 
latter proved the moſt difficult taſk. The death of 
Guſtavus, and the defeat at Nordlingen, had thrown 
them into deſpair; and every one was defirous of 


4 . 83 
making the beſt terms he could with the emperor. The The Saxons 


Saxons not only renounced their alliance with Swe- declare 
den, but openly commenced war againſt it; and tho? agzinſtSwer- 
the regency would gladly have conſented to an ho- 
nourable peace, the enemy were now too mech fluſhed 

with ſucceſs to grant it. Oxenſtiern had no other re- 

ſource than an alliance with France, and the bravery 

of his generals. In 1635, he went in perſon to the 

court of Lewis, and concluded a treaty; which, how- 

ever, anſwered no purpoſe, as it was never ob- * 
ſerved. The enemy, in the mean time, puſhed their gucceſſes of 
good fortune. They ſurpriſed Philipſburg, where the Impe— 
the French had laid up vaſt magazines; and reduced rialiſts, 
Spires, Augſburg, Treves, Wurtſburg, Coburg, and 

ſome other places. To complete the misfortunes of 

Sweden, it was expected that the Poles would im- 
mediately invade Pruſſia. To prevent this, La Gar- 

die was diſpatched thither with a powerful army ; but 

as it was impoſſible to reſiſt ſo many enemies at once, 

the chancellor purchaſed the friendſhip of Poland for 

26 years by ceding that duchy to the republic, Thus. 


he: 
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Sweden. he got rid of a powerful enemy; and the Swediſh 
85 affairs began to revive by a victory which general 


The Saxons Bannier gained over the Saxons, in conſquence of which 
defeated b | 


they were driven beyond the Elbe. 

Early in the ſpring of 1636, the Saxons made ſome 
motions as if they intended to cut off Bannier's com- 
munication with Pomerania. 'This he prevented by a 

ſtratagem; defeated a body of the enemy, and obliged 
the Saxons to retire, Soon after this he drove them 
out of their winter-quarters with confiderable loſs, at 
which time alſo a conſiderable body of Imperialiſts 


general 


36 who came to their aſſiſtance were diſperſed, In Weſt- 


The Impe- phalia general Kniphauſen beat the Imperialiſts with 
ed by the loſs of 1500 men; but he himſelf was killed in the 
Kniphauſen Purſuit, and his army obliged to repaſs the Weſer. 
Some advantages were alſo gained in the neiphbour- 

hood of Minden by general Leſly who had aſſembled 

8 a confiderable army. In Alſace, Bernard duke of 


And by the Saxe-Weymar defeated count Gallas the Imperial 


duke of general, and diſperſed his army: But when every 
nnd thing ſeemed thus ſucceſsful for the Swedes, the city 


ON of Magdeburg, contrary to the expectation of every 


body, ſurrendered for want of powder, which the gar- 
riſon had wantonly conſumed, The-Saxons alſo made 
ſome conquelts on the Elbe, which obliged Bannier to 


recall general Leſly from Weſtphalia to march a- 


gainſt them, The Saxons fixed on a molt convenient 

fituation, whence they hoped to deſtroy the Swediſh 

army without coming to a battle, But Banner, re- 

ſolving to hazard every thing rather than ſuffer his 

army to be waſted by famine, advanced towards Perle- 

berg, a place cloſely blocked up by the enemy. Here 

he drove from an advantageous poſt four regiments of 

Saxon curaſſiers, having killed or taken priſoners 400 

89 men; after which he ſoon forced them to a general en- 

The 53x05 gagement. The numbers were very unequal, Bannier's 

entirely de- : Lobo aid fat and 
feated by army amounting to 9000 horſe and 7000 foot, 

Baunicr, the Saxons to 15,000 horſe and 13 battalions of foot. 

The battle began with great fury; the right wing of 


the Swedes was almoſt oppreſſed by numbers be- 


fore the left could come to their aſſiſtance. They 
were ten times driven back, and as often returned to 
the charge. At the laſt time they made ſuch a de- 
ſperate effort, that the enemy were entirely broken and 
defeated. Five thouſand were killed on the ſpot, 
3000 wounded, and as many taken priſoners, toge- 


ther with 150 colours and ſtandards, and ſeveral pieces 


of cannon, 
Thus ended the campaign of 1636, in a manner 
highly honourable to the Swedes, Some ſruitleſs ne- 
gociations were ſet on foot during the winter; but 
theſe coming to nothing, Bannier quitted his winter— 
. 39 . quarters very early in the ſeaſon; and falling upon 
Fight regt- 1. f 
ments of eight regiments of Saxons cantoned at Eulenburg, 
Saxons ta- purſued them to Torgau, where he obliged them to 
Ken priſo- ſurrender at diſcretion. Another party of Saxons 
* was defeated in the neighbourhood of Leipfic ; after 
which he propoſed invelting that” city. But in this 
project he was diſappointed by the Imperialiſts pene- 
„„ treating into Thuringia. He then called in all bis de- 
Bannier de- tachments, witha view to prevent them from eroſſing a 
feats the river named Sala; but in this alſo he was diſappoint- 
Imperialiſts d: however, he had the good fortune to defeat 


bunt is ob- 8 
liecd to te. £909 imperialiſts near Pegau, and deſtroy ſeveral 


tire. detachments that attempted to obſtruct his march. 


— — 
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Yet, notwithfl anding all theſe ſocceſſes, Bannier found 
his ſituation every day more ſtraitened, from the con- 
tinual increaſe of the enemy's forces; which obliged 
him at laſt to retreat into Pomerama, out of which he 
ſoon drove out count Gallas. | 

The affairs of the Swedes were now once more re- 
duced to the brink of ruin through the unguarded 
conduct of General Wrangel, who had alſo an army in 


Pomerania. After Bannier had driven count Gallas 
out of the province as above-mentioned, Wrangel, 


imagining himſelf perfectly ſecure, cantoned his 
troops and extended his quarters, the better to ac- 
commodate his army, But Gallas being informed 
of this proceeding, ſuddenly returned, ravaged all 


Upper Pomerania, and reduced the towns of Uſedom, ravaged by 


Dernmin, and Wollin; after which, leaving garriſons e 
ialiſts, 


in the fortreſſes, he returned to his winter-quarteis in 
Saxony. - | 


This unfortunate campaign counterbalanced all the 
Wrangel was ſo firuck 


advantages of the former. 
with the ſuddenneſs of the blow, that he could take 
no meaſures for oppoſition, Some of the Swediſh al- 


lies again fell off, and took up arms againft them, _ 
In 1638, the Swediſh affairs again began to revive in The 1nps 
this quarter, through the excellent conduct of Bannier, rialiſts ce. 
who defeated count Gallas with the loſs of 3000 men feated by 


killed and taken priſoners. Purſuing his good for- 


tune, he ſo harraſſed the count, that he obliged him 


in great haſte to repaſs the Elbe, and take ſhelter in 


the hereditary dominions of Auſtria, Great as Ban- 
ner's exploits had been, however, they were eclipſed 


by thoſe of duke Bernard. That general had fo in- 
creaſed his army in the Proteſtant cantons of Switzer- 
land, and in Franche Comte, that he found himſelf in 


a condition to act without the aſſiſtance of the French, 


who indeed were but treacherous allies. Advancing 
to the Rhine, he ſeized on Seckingen and Laffuburg, 
and laid fiege to Rheinfield. The Imperialiſts, in 
conjunction with the troops of Bavaria, advanced to 
the relief of the place. An engagement enſued ; in 
which the victory was diſputed : the enemy threw ſuc- 


cours into the city, and the duke withdrew his ar- 


my. Within a month he gave them battle a ſecond 
time; and ſo completely defeated them, that only one 


Imperial officer above the rank of a captain eſcaped - 


being killed or taken priſoner. He then renewed the 
ſiege of Rheinfield ; which he reduced, as well as ſe- 
yeral other important places. Advancing to Briſac, 
he blocked it up with a defign of forcing the garriſon 
to ſurrender by famine. General Gotz, with 12,000 
men, attempted to throw in 1000 waggons of provi- 
ſion; but he was dcfeated, with the loſs of all his men 
except 2500. Duke Charles of Lorrain, with 4000 


men, joined the remains of Gotz's army, in order to 


relieve the town; but being ſurpriſed by Bernard, 
his whole army was cut in pieces. A third attempt 


was made by Gotz, but it proved as unſucceſsful as 


the former; and the place being reduced to great 
flraits, was obliged to capitulate, a 

In January 1639, the two vitorious generals Ber- 
nard and Bannier prepared to attack the enemy on 
their own ground, Bannier made an irruption into 
the territories of Anhalt and Halberſtadt. Leaving 
his infantry behind, he puſhed on with his cavalry, 
and ſurpriſed Salis, grand-maſter of the * ar- 
A es ER 2 | tillery- 
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deelen. tillery. After a bloody conflict, the Sivedes gained a 
— complete victory, ſeven regiments of the enemy being 
4 cut in pieces. Next entering Saxony, he defeated four 
fats the regiments of the enemy, obliging a much larger body 
enemy in to take ſhelter under the cannon of Dreſden. Hearing 
ſeveral en- that the Saxons were encamped near Chemnitz, where 
63M15- they waited to be joined by the Imperialiſts, he reſol- 
ved to attack them before this junction could be ef- 
feted, The ſame good fortune ſtill attended his 


Bannier next entering into Bohemia, laid the country 
vader contribution; after which, returning croſs the 
Elbe, he fell on general Hofskirk, who was encamped 
near Brandeiz with 10 regiments of horſe and ſeveral 
battalions of foot. Him he defeated with the loſs of 
2000 men. 'The remains of the Imperial forces were 
purſued to the walls of Prague, and the generals Hots- 
kick and Montecuculi were taken priſoners. Yet, not- 
withſtanding theſe conſtant ſucceſſes, the enemies of 
Bannier multiplied daily. He had expected an inſur- 
rection in his favour in Silefia or Bohemia; but no 
ſuch event took place. The Proteſtant princes, over- 
awed by the enemy, did not ſend him the geceſlary 
aſſiſtance. Undiſmayed, however, by difficulties or 
danger, Bannier performed wonders. He defeated a 
body of Imperialiſts at Glatz: three times he drove 
the Saxons from their camp at Firn; and yet was for- 
ced to evacuate the place, becauſe he could not ſpare 
a garriſon, His army being deſtitute of the means of 
recruiting, was conſiderably diminiſhed in number; 
yet with it he reduced a number of towns, and ob- 
tained a variety of other important advantages, when 


ee 


its of 
ike 
de- 
nar. 


the duke the duke of Saxe-Weymar ; poiſoned, as was ſuppo- 

ode ſed, by the French, who were defirous of getting the 

W:ymar. town of Briſac into their hands, from which the duke 
prevented them, els 

The difficulties to which Bannier was now reduced 

as proved extreme. The French monarch took upon 


Frenchs importance, he kept to himſelf; after getting poſſeſ- 


ſion of which, the French endeavoured, as much as 
poſſible, to ruin the army. In the mean time the 
Imperial army under Piccolomini, in the Netherlands, 


Bannier, however, did not deſpair. George duke of 
Lunenburgh baving conceived ſome diſguſt at the em- 

peror, Bannier hoped to gain him over: he there- 

fore approached nearer to his country; by which alſo 

| he drew towards the armies of Weymar and Heſſe. 
ima. In his way he cut in pieces a body of 3000 Croats, 
lids dete. General Konigſmark routed the Imperialiſts at Gera; 
tel by Ko- a ſecond time at Scholen; and a third time entirely 
iy\mark, defeated them near Leipſic. Bannier was very preſ— 
ſing on the allies to join him; and at laſt, in 1640, 

he was joined by the Weymar army under the dukes 

of Longueville and Gubrien, a body of Ruſſians led 

by general Melander, and the troops of Lunenburgh 
commanded by general Klitzing. The army now 
amounted to 22 battalions of infantry and 22,000 

horſe z ſo that they were much more than a match for 

their enemies, had they been under the fole direction 

Vor. he ; | : By 
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arms, and the Saxons were almoſt all killed or taken. 


| Da or on a ſudden all his hopes were blaſted by the death of 


 Trexchery him to diſpoſe of the army and "conqueſts of Bernard 
ehe as he thought proper. Briſac, and other places of 


was prodigiouſly augmented; and the archduke Leo- 
pold- William, in quality of generaliſſimo, was afſem- 
bling his whole ſtrength to cruſh the Swedes at once. 
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of Bannier. But unanimity was wanting; every one Sweden- 
would be ſupreme in the command; and Bannier, the TiO 
beſt general of them all, had the leaſt influence. In- 

ſtead of thoſe maſterly and deciſive ſtrokes by which 

the Swedes had hitherto diſtinguiſhed themſelves, the 

armies continued looking at one another, each ſuffer- 

ing the rigours of famine. At laſt Bannier, reſolving 

to expole his troops no longer, ſet out for Thuringia, 
through Franconia, to ſeize an advantageous poſt on 

the Maine ; but as he advanced to the Sala, he found 

the Imperialiſts entrenched on the other fide. Finding 

it impoſſible to force a paſſage, he took the road 
through Heſſe, where his troops ſuffered greatly by 
famine. Here he propoſed to fight the enemy; but 

the Landgrave and duke of Lunenburg refuſed their 
conſent. Upon this he threatened to leave them to 

the mercy of the confederates, and thus obliged them 

to be ſomewhat more pliant. None of thoſe brilliant 
ſucceſſes, however, now attended the operations of 

the Proteſtant allies: the campa!gns of 1640 and 1641 

were ſpent in uſeleſs marches and countermarches; 
ſerving only to bring the army into the greateſt dan. 6g 
gers, from which they were as conflantly relieved by Death of 
the active and intrepid Bannier. At laſt this brave Bannier. 
general, worn out with perpetual fatigues, died of a 
fever in the year 1641, leaving the Swediſh army in 

a worle ſituation than ever. LEES, N 

The imperialiſts were too well acquainted with the 
abilities of Bannier not to take advantage of the op- 
portunity offered by his death. A Swediſh detach- 99 


ment was cut in pieces at Quidlenberg. The Swediſh A. Suediſh 


; |  detact t 
army, accuſtomed only to be obedient to Bannier, be- oh; pag 
came mutinous, and Piccolomini reſolved to fall upon ces. 
them with his whole force. But the four gerferals, 


Wrangel, Konigſmark, Wittemberg, and Pfohl, ha- 


ving convinced the ſoldiers of the neceſſity of defend- 


ing themſelves, made ſuch excellent diſpoſitions, that 

the Imperialiſts durſt not attack them. Piccolomini 

then detached part of his army to attack the Heſſians ros 
in their quarters; but Wrangel and Konigſmark threw The Impe- 
themſelves in their way, and defeated them with the na wa 
loſs of 2000 men. This victory, however, did not 88888 
retrieve the Swediſh affairs. Diſſenſions and mutin 

began again to take place in the army to ſuch a de- 77 
gree as threatened its diſſolution, In 1642 General Genera) 
Torſtenſon was ſent from Sweden, with a large ſum of Torſtenfon 
money and a ſtrong reinforcement, to take upon him ***<5 the 
the ſupreme command. This general was inferior 1 
abilities to none of his predeceſſors, and deſigned with- diſn army. c 
out loſs of time to come to an engagement; but the . 
Weymar army ſeparating from him, put an end to 

that deſign, and obliged him to remain for a conſider— 

able time inactive. He was alſo confined to his cham- 

ber for ſome time by a dangerous gout z and thus a 

report of his death being ſpread, the Imperialiſts were 
encouraged to begin a long march through roads ſcarce 

paſſable, in hopes of ſurpriſing the Swediſh army 
without a general. Torſtenſon having intelligence of 

this, ſeized an advantageous poſt which could not be 

forced; and thus obliged the enemy to retreat, after 

having ſuſfered as much by their fatiguing march as 

if they had fought a bloady battle. "Then joining ge- 

neral Stalhanch, who had been driven by the Impe- 8 fs. 
perialiſts out of Sileſia, he reduced the town of Great veral towns, 
Glogau, with a number of other important places; 
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after which he laid ſiege to Schweidnitz. The duke 


of Saxe-Lawenburgh, at the head of all bis cavalry, 


103 
Drives the 


endeavoured to throw in ſuccours ; but 'was defeated 
with the loſs of go00 men. He himſelf was taken 
priſoner, and died of chagrin. a few days after. Tn 
conſequence of this defeat Schweidnitz ſurrendered at 
diſcretion ; and Torſtenſon having fent a detachment 
to inveſt the city of Neiſſe, proceeded with the reſt to 
drive the enemy entirely out of Sileſia. This he ef- 


Imperialiſts fectually performed; obliging them to retire over bar- 
out of Sile- ren mountains, almoſt famiſhed for want of proviſion, 


nia, and 
takes Ol- 
mutz, &c. 


and harraſſed by his light troops; ſo that this lately 
formidable army was almoſt entirely ruined. With 
his victorious troops the Swediſh general then poured 
into Moravia ; where, in five days, he reduced the 
ſtrong town of Olmutz (which not long ago ſuſtained 


a ſiege of as many weeks by the king of Pruſſia.) 
Litta and Newſtadt ſhared the ſame fate ; after which 
the Swedes, returning ſundenly to Sileſia, made them 


ſelves maſters of Oppelein, Brieg, and laid ſiege to 
Breſlau. Here the garriſon made ſuch an obſtinate 


defence, that the Imperialiſts had time to aſſemble un - 
der the condvct of the archduke Leopold, and come 
to their relief. As Torſtenſon was greatly inferior in 
number, he raiſed the ſiege; but appeared ſo formi- 


dable in his retreat, that the enemy durſt neither at- 
tack him, nor attempt to prevent his encamping in a 
very advantageous ſituation. The Imperialiſts took 


this opportunity of laying ſiege to Glogau: but after. 


having loſt a great number of men, they were forced 
to abandon the enterpriſe on the junction of Wrangel 


with Torſtenſon; by which means the Swedes were 


once more in a. condition to face their enemies in the 


field. LE 
Torſtenſon now projected an irruption into Bohe- 


mia, and putting his army into winter- quarters in that 
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country; but in this he was prevented by the vigilance 
of the enemy: however, he reduced the city of Zit- 
tau, where, for the firſt time, a cartel for priſoners 
was eſtabliſhed ; by which means the Swediſh army 
was conſiderably augmented. Thus diſappointed in 
his deſigns on Bohemia, Torſtenſon'direRed his courſe 
to Leipſic, which he intended to inveſt. The Impe- 
rial generals aſſembled their whole force, and ſet out 
to relieve that important place.. The two armies ſoon 


came in fight of each other; and a furious cannona - 


ding was the prelude to a general engagement. A. 
fingle bullet had almoſt proved fatal to the Swediſh 
cauſe. It carried away the furniture of Torſtenſon's 
horſe, killed the count Palatine's horſe, pierced ge- 
neral Rabenau through the body, took off the head 


of a celebrated counſellor named Crabbe,. and carried: 


away the leg of a private ſoldier. The Swedes, as 


ſoon as the armies came up, behaved with their wonted. 
reſolmion, and after an obſtinate conflict obtained a 
complete victory; 5000 of the enemy being killed on 


the ſpot, $000 wounded, and as many taken priſon- 
ers. This victory was followed by the immediate fur- 
render of Leipfic; and in all probability the Swedes 
would have finally triumphed over all their enemies, 
had not a rupture with Denmark enſued. Torſten- 
ſon and Horn behaved with their uſual valour in Hol- 
ſtein and Schonen, while general Konigſmark diſtin- 
oviſhed himſelf in Germany; but the ruin of the 
Weymar army, which was totally defeated with the 
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loſs of one half its number at Dettingen by the Ba. Sweden) 


varians, proved a dreadful blow, from which the "Form 


Swedes could ſcarce recover themſelves. Indeed, not- The Swede 


withſtanding the valour and ſucceſs of the Swedes, defeated at 


their affairs in Germany muſt have gone to wreck in Dettingen. 


the campaigns of 1643 and 1644, had not the French 
under Conde and Turenne made a moſt powerful di. 
verſion, and performed ſuch exploits as immortalized 

the names of theſe two generals. 1 5 | 
In 1645, the war againſt Denmark was puſhed An % 
with ſuch vigour, that a peace, very honourable and gem 
advantageous for Sweden, was concluded; and thus peace with 
Torſtenſon was again at liberty to act againſt the Im. Denmark. 
perialiſts. He now took meaſures for carrying the 

war into the heart of the Auſtrian dominions. Hat. 

field aſſembled a- conſiderable army to oppoſe the 
Swedes ; and the emperor. came in perſon to Prague 

to animate his troops. The two armies came in ſight 

at Jancowitz, and both prepared for an engagement. . w_ 
The valour of the Swedes once more prevailed ; and Walt . 
they totally defeated their enemies. Four thouſand tirely de. 
of the Imperialiſts were killed on the ſpot, among feated a 
whom were general Hatfield and a great number of Iancouiun. 
officers; and near 5000 were taken priſoners, No great 
advantages, however, were derived from this victory. 
Some towns indeed were reduced; but at laſt Torſten- 

ſon was obliged to retire into Moravia, where he put 

his army into winter-quarters; and in the beginning 8 
of the year 1646 reſigned the command to Wrangel. reſigns the 
Tbe new general conducted the Swediſh affairs with command 
great ability and ſucceſs; till at laſt the Imperialiſts, to Win- 
finding themſelves finally unable to drive the Swedes de 

out of Germany, concluded a peace with them in 1648. 

This was the memorable treaty of Weſtphalia, by which 

the Germanic conſtitution was ſettled upon its ancient 110 
principles, and thoſe implacable diſputes which had Wehe! 
ollong torn the empire were ended; the duchies of j, © © 
Bremen and Verden, all tbe Upper and part of Lower 
Pomerania, the city of Wiſmar and the iſle of Rugen, 
were aſſigned to Sweden, and a gratification of five 


millions of crowns was given to the army. 111 
Sweden now enjoyed ſome years of repoſe. Charles 8 


Guſtavus, count Palatine, having gained the favour of pointed 
Chriftina, was appointed generaliſſimo of the forces, heir to the 
and heir-dpparent to the crown. A marriage was crown of 


propoſed between them; but the queen would never 99% 


liſten to this or any other propoſal of the kind, In 
1650, the ceremony of the queen's coronation was 
performed; but in four years thereafter, ſhe reſigned 
the crown in. favour of Guſtavus. (See the article 
CHRISTING) pee En 
The new king found himſelf involved in confider- g. 4 ct 
able difficulties on his acceſſion to the throne. The gycden on 
treaſury was quite exhauſted ; great part of the reve- the acct 


nue was appointed for the ſupport of Chriſtina's houſe- ſion of 


hold; the people were oppreſſed with taxes; and the Charts 


nation having been diſarmed for ſeveral years, began 
to loſe its reputation among foreigners. To remedy 
theſe evils, Charles propoſed to reſume all the crown- 
lands which had been alienated by grants to favourites 
during the late reign; to repeal a duty which had 
been laid upon ſalt; to put the kingdom in a poſture 
of defence; and to enter upon a war with ſome neigh- 
bouring ſtate. Under pretence, therefore, that Caſi- 
mir king -of Poland had queſtioned his title to the 
: oO throne, 
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goelen . throne, he began to make preparations for invading that 
—— kingdom. Several embaſſies were ſent from Poland to 
8 Stockholm; but ſome point of ceremony always diſ- 
Poland re- appointed them of an audience of the king; ſo that 
falved on. they were obliged to return without their errand. 
As ſoon as matters were in readineſs, General Wit- 
temberg made an irruption into Poland from the fide 

of Pomerania. The Poles oppoſed him with an army 

of 15,000 men ; but inſtead of fighting, they began 

to negociate, and in a ſhokt time entirely diſperſed 
themſelvess Charles himſelf ſoon followed with a 
powerful army, and purſued his march without obſtruc- 

tion, all the cities throwing open their gates to him as 

he approached, and offering to ſupply him with. ne- 
ceſſaries. As he advanced to Cracow, Caſimir re- 

' ſolved to make one effort to. ſave his capital. His ar- 

The Poles MY amounted only to 10,000 men; and theſe were un- 
defeated, fortunately ſuch as had never ſtood fire. After a feeble 
andthe reſiſtance they fled with precipitation, having loſt 
nieren loco men killed and taken priſoners, A few days 
_ after this Charles defeated the Poles a ſecond time 
about eight leagues from Cracow ; upon which Ca- 


ſimir fled with his family to Oppelen in Sileſia. The 


capital was then inveſted; and, though defended with 
the utmoſt valour by Stephen Czarneſki, was in a ſhort 
time obliged to capitulate, 'Thus in leſs than three 
months Charles apparently became maſter of Poland 
but it ſoon became evident that the Poles had no in- 
. tention of abandoning their former ſovereign. 
War with In 1656 a war took place with the elector of Bran- 
the Elector denburg. While Charles was employed in the con- 
of branden- queſt of Poland, that prince had invaded the Royal 
lug. and Ducal Pruſſia, and reduced the moſt confiderable 
towns with little oppofition. The king of Sweden 
took umbrage at his progreſs; and having marched 
againſt him, defeated his forces in ſeveral flight en- 
counters, and obliged him to own that he was a vaſſel 
of Sweden. Theſe rapid conqueſts alarmed all Eu- 
rope; and the different powers ſought for means of 


driving the Swedes out of Poland, which they had ſo 


Boer unexpectedly and unjuſtly ſeized. The Poles were no 


rot, ſooner aſſured that they ſhould be aſſiſted, than they 


every where revolted and maſſacred the Swedes, Ca- 

ſimir returned from Silefia ; and thoſe very troops and 
generals who had before ſubmitted to Charles without 
oppoſition, now ranged themſelves under the banners 

of his antagoniſt. Charles immediately marched from 

119 Pruſſia to chaſtiſe the inſolence of the Poles, and to- 
Charles tally defeated a body of 12,000 men under the com- 
Ay Gy mand of Czarneſki. This did not hinder all the Poles 
elized o incorporated with his troops to deſert ; which conſi- 
titre, derably reduced his army; and the campaign being 
| performed in the depth of winter, he was at laſt obli- 
ged to retreat to Pruſſia, In his march he was har- 
raſſed by the Poles ; and a body of 4000 Swedes was 
ſurpriſed and defeated by them at Warka. This loſs, 
however, was ſoon after recompenſed by a complete 
victory gained by Adolphus the king's brother and 
113 General Wrangel over Czarneſki, In the mean time 
Concludes the king was taking meaſures for laying ſiege to 
wk, Dantzic; but was prevented by the Dutch, who threat- 
Dutch ang ened to oppoſe him, unleſs a proper regard was paid 
the Elector to their intereſt. Charles accordingly granted them 
"ran. advantageous terms; and afterwards gained over the 


kenburg. eleQor of Brandenburg, by ceding to him the ſove- 
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reignty of Pruſſia, that he might be at liberty to turn Sweden. 
his whole ſtrength againſt Poland, | ä 


perſons of diſtinction priſoners. The Swedes ſoon had 


This proved much more deſtructive to the Swedes than 
* ; Ch 

their former method; ſo that Charles was obliged tot. rs into an 

enter into an alliance with Ragotſki prince of Fran- alliancewith 
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By the treaty juſt coneluded with the eleor, the 
latter was to aſſiſt Charles in his war with Poland; 


but the eleQor had ſo procraſtinated matters, that the 


Poles, having obtained aſſiſtance from the Tartars, 


had reduced the city of Warſaw. The two princes, 


however, now marched in concert againſt their ene- 
mies, who were encamped in a ftrong ſituation in the 
neighbourhood of the city abovementioned, their camp 
being fronted by the Viſtula, The Poles were driven 


from their entrenchments with prodigious laughter, ,,, 
and a vaſt number taken priſoners. The Poles and The Poles 
Tartars then laboured to break the alliance; with and Tartars 


which view they entered Ducal Pruſſia, and defeated defeated 
the eleQoral army, taking prince Radzivil and other laughter. 
their revenge. General Steinboeck attacked the ſame 
Poliſh army at Philippowa, and overthrew it with ſuch 


laughter as obliged the Poles for that ſeaſon to quit 
the field, A more formidable enemy than the Poles | 
now began to make their appearance. The Ruſſians 120 


invaded the provinces of Carelia, Ingermania, and Li. The Ruſ- 


vonia; while the elector of Brandenburg began N 
waver in his fidelity, To preſerve this only ally at jon 


ſuch a critical juncture, Charles was obliged to give 


him more advantageous terms than thoſe already men- 
tioned; while the Ruſſians were repulſed in the pro- 


vinces of Carelia and Ingermania. But in Livonia 
they had better ſucceſs, two important fortreſſes fall- 
ing into their hands; after which they laid ſiege to 


Riga. For ſeven months they battered the walls of 


this city, without once venturing to paſs the ditch or 


ſtorm the praQicable breaches, The beſieged, under 


the command of Magnus de la Gardie and Simon 7 


Helmfeld, defended themſelves with the greateſt intre- Are defea- 
pidity; cutting off many thouſands of the enemy in ted before 


the fallies they made. At laſt they attacked the Riga. 
Ruſſian camp, drove them out of it with great flaugh- 
ter, and obliged them to raiſe the ſiege with precipi- 


tation. 


Charles, notwithſtanding the number of his enemies, 
was now become ſo formidable by the valour anſd di- 


cipline of his troops, that whole armies often fled on 
the very news of his approach. At laſt, in 1657, the 


Poles, finding they could not reſiſt him in the field, 
contented themſelves with harraſſing the Swedes on 


their march, and cutting off the foragers and couvoys, 1 
12 


ſylvania, by aſſigning him certain provinces in his Ragotſki 
neighbourhood, in order to furniſh himſelf with irre- 
gular troops, who might fight the Poles in their own nia. 
way. This, however, proved of no real advantage: 
for the confederatee, after ſpending a whole campaign 
in Lithuania, were obliged to return without accom- 
pliſhing more than the reduction of a ſingle fortreſs; up- 
on which Charles rcturned with the Swediſh army to 
Pruſſia. | 85 123 
Leopold, the young king of Hungary, «having be- Leopold 
held for a long time the Swedes with a jealous eye, king of 
now reſolved to declare for Poland. The more ef. r 


he ſolicited the king of Denmark to come to a rup- den. 
N 42 N 2 ture 


with great 


arles en- 


Prince of 
Tranſylva- 


"Ta . 0 de | - 
fectually to curb the ambition of the Swediſh monarch, 3 
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ſtroyed by 


Wrangel. 


great ſuc- 


| S W E 
Sweden. ture with him. This was inftantſy complied with, 
and the Danes invaded Bremen. Charles haſtened to 

124 oppoſe this new enemy; which gave ſuch offence to 
Ragotfki's Rapotſki, that he neglected to take the proper mea- 


army de ſures for his own defence in the abſence of the Swedes, 


the Poles and ſuffered his army to be deftroved by the Poles and 
and Tar- Tartars. At the ſame time the Turks invaded Tran- 
dars. ſylrania, under pretence that Ragotſſci, being a vaſſal 
| of the Grand Signior, had no right to invade Poland 

12s without his leave. Ragotſki oppoſed them in the 


Ile is defea- field; where he was defeated and killed, leaving Charles 


ted and . | | 5 
kills by deſtitute of the only ally on whom he could have de 


che Turks. Pendid. | 


The king, however, not diſmayed by this misfor- 
tune, traverſed Pomerania and the duchy of Meck- 
lenburg; after which he fell upon Holſtein, while 

general Wrangel with another corps entered the duchy 

of Bremen. The Jatter executed his meaſures with 

126 the utmolt vigour and intrepidity. In 15 days he re- 
Bravery and took all the towns which the enemy had reduced; de- 


ſucceſs of feated and drove the Daniſh army out of the coun- 


general 


try, killing 3000 of their beſt ſoldiers. In Hol- 
ſtein the king reduced ſeveral fortreſſes, laid Itzehoe 
in aſhes, defeated a body of Danes, and laid fiege to 


Frederic-Udda, into which the Danes had thrown a 


ſtrong garriſon, The conduct of this ſiege he left to 


Wrangel, he himſelf retiring to Wiſmar in order to 
obſerve the fituation of affairs in Poland; but no 


ſooner was he gone than Wrangel attacked the place 


with fuch fury, that he became maſter of it in two 
hours. In the province of Halland the Swedes were 


defeated ; but the enemy derived no advantage from 


| their victory: at ſea the fleets met, and maintained a 


hot engagement for two days, without any conſider- 

127 ble advantage on either ſide. In Poland matters 
The houſe able advantage on ei ide. . 7 
of Aullria went on much worſe. The houſe of Auſtria had now 


declares declared for Caſimir; a German army entered Poland, 
againſt and reduced Cracow, though not without great loſs. 


Sweden. to themſelves. Czarneſki entered Pomerania, where 


he butchered the unhappy peaſants without mercy ; 
but on the approach of Charles he fled as uſual, ha- 


ving gained nothing by his expedition but the charac - 


ter of a cruel barbarian. 


The king of Sweden was now ſurrounded by ene- 


mies. The elector of Brandenburg had declared 

againſt him; and he had beſides to engage the armies 

1:3 of Auſtria, Poland, Ruſſia, and Denmark, in the field. 

Charles in- Jn this dangerous ſituation he reſolved to attack Den- 

vades Den- mark, in ſuch a manner as ſhould oblige that power 
mark with . f > 

to come to a ſpeedy accommodation, Hig defigns 

ects, were forwarded by a very early froſt, which enabled 

him to tranſport his troops without the expence and 

trouble of ſhipping. Having paſſed over on the ice 

to the iſland of Funen, he cut in pieces a body of 4000 

Daniſh ſoldiers and 500 peaſants, The whole iſland 

was reduced in a few days; after which he paſſed to 

Langland, then to Laaland, after that to Falſtre, and 

laſtly to Zealand. The Danes were terrified at this 

unexpected invaſion, and were giving themſelves up to 

deſpair, when Charles offered to conclude a peace upon 

equitable terms. Toe king of Denmark very gladly 

conſented ; but with a defign-to renew the war as ſoon 

as he thought it could be done with ſafety. By this 

treaty, called the treaty of Roſchild, concluded on the 

12th of March 1658, the provinces of Schonen, Hal- 
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but, by landing at the diſtance of 17 miles, he gave ſieged. 


relieved by a Dutch fleet. On this Charles converted. 


of the war. Wrangel reduced the ſtrong fortreſs of 


tenſions to the crown of Poland, and that republic 


Mardenfeldt in.a general engagement, and ſoon after defeated by 


by the defeat of her fleet in an engagement with the 


ter this the king took the government into his own 


Oeland, Smaaland, Unno, and Kuno; while the elec- 
toral troops and Imperialiſts reduced count Konigl-- 


S W E 


land, and Bleking; Lyfter, and Huwen, the j 3 
Borkholm, the bailliages of Bahus and 8 1 
Norway, were yielded to Sweden, and a' free paſſage bi 
through the Sound was granted to the Swediſh ſhips, cluded, © 
No ſooner was Charles retired, than the king of 
Denmark began to act againſt him in an underhand 
manner ; on which, reſolving to anticipate him in his 
defigne, he appeared unexpectedly with a fleet before 130 
Copenhagen. Had he given the aſſault immediately, The war 
before the inhabitants had time to recover from their e 


. * d 
ſurpriſe, it would probably have ſurrendered at once 8 


T4 


them time to prepare for their defence: the fiege. 
proved extremely tedious, and at laſt the place was 


the ſiege into a blockade, which continued till the end 


Cronenburg; and the Swediſh forces were ſo judiciouſly 
poſted, that all Denmark was in a manner blocked up; g. 137 
when, in 1660, king Charles died of an epidemical e 92 
fever: and thus an end was put, for that time, to all the bo 
ambitious. deſigns of Sweden. : 
The new king Charles XI. was a minor at the time Chart. Xl 
of his father's death; and as the kingdom was involved f 
in a dangerous war with ſo many enemies, the regeney 
determined to conelude a peace, if it could be obtained 
on reaſonable terms. A treaty was accordingly con- Treaty of 
cluded at Oliva; by which Caſimir renounced his pre- Oliva, 


gave up all pretenſions to Livonia. Bornholm and 
Drontheim were ceded to Denmark; and an equivalent 

in Schonen remained with Sweden. During the mi— 
nority of the king, nothing remarkable occurs in the 
hiſtory of Sweden. - In 1672 he entered into an al- 
liance with Lewis XIV. which, two years after, involved 

him in a war with the elector of Brandenburg. At Wy 
firſt the Swedes carried all before them; but general 3 
Wrangel having fallen ſick, they continued their con- burg. 
queſts under another named Mardenſelat. Almoſt all 

the towns in Brandenburgh were reduced, when the 
elector arrived with an army to the relief of bis di- 15 
ſtreſſed ſubjects. He retook ſeveral towns, defeated The $ucds 


I 
Char 
Come 
lolut. 


forced them to abandon all their copqueſts. In con- — and, 
junction with the Danes, he then invaded the Swediſh ea. 
dominions: many places of importance were reduced; 


and, in 1676, Sweden received a moſt deſtructive blow 
combined fleets of Denmark and Holland. Soon af- 


hands, and in ſome degree reſtored the fortune of 
Sweden; but thongh matters went on in a more pro- 
ſperous way where the king commanded in perſon, 
the ſame loſſes and diſgrace attended the Swediſh arms 
in every other quarter. In Pomerania, count Konigſ— 


mark loſt every place of importance excepting Stral-, 77, 
ſund, Stetin, and Gripſwald. In 1678, the Swediſh lars eren 


flect was defeated in two engagements. At Landf- yh w 
croon a moſt obſtinate battle was fought from ten in to we” 
the morning till fix at night ; when both parties were 
obliged, by their fatigue, to retire to their refpective 
camps. At Oldeval in Norway, the Swedes. were de- 
feated; and the Danes laid deſolate the iſlands of 


mark 
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svecen. mark to the utmoſt diſtreſs in the neighbourhood of 
—— Stralſund. | | 
In this deplorable ſituation of affairs count Konigf- 
mark found an opportunity of attacking his enemies 
to ſuch advantage, that he obtained a complete vic- 
tory ; after which he ravaged the duchy of Mecklen- 
burg. Yet notwithſtanding this ſucceſs, he could not 
prevent the elector from reducing Stralſund ; after 
which he was obliged to evacuate Pomerania; and, to 
complete his diſtreſs, the fleet which tranſported the 
Swediſh army from Pomerania was wrecked on the 
coaſt of Bornholm; by which accident 2000 perſons 
were drowned, and the remainder plundered and taken 


on 


niſhed with paſſports from king Frederic. 7 
In this unproſperous ſituation of affairs a peace was 
concluded at S: Germain's between France and her ene- 
mies, by which the Swedes and Danes were left to 
decide their quarrel by themſelves. Denmark was by 


no means a match for Sweden, even in the diſtreſſed 
Peace con- 


favourable to Sweden than could have been expected; 


Charles and Ulrica Eleonora, daughter to the king of 
Denmark. From this time the Swediſh monarch ap- 
plied himſelf to the reformation of the ſtate ; and by 
artfully managing the diſputes between the nobility 
and peaſants, he obtained a decree of the ſtates em- 
pawering him to alter the conſtitution as he pleaſed. 
0 133 Being thus inveſted with abſolute power, he proceeded 
iarles be- 1 . . 
me: ab. to take ſome. very extraodinary meaſures. © In 1685 it 
(lite, Was projected to liquidate the public debts by raiting 
the nominal value of money, without adding any thing 
to its intrinſic value. This was put in execution the 


ment loſt upwards of nine millions of crowns.. This, 
with ſome other arbitrary ſteps taken about the ſame 
time, diſguſted all the nobility, merchants, and crown- 
creditorss Tu Livonia they were highly refentcd; and 
remonſtrances were repeatedly ſent. by the hands of de- 
Diſzalts confirmed by many acts of the: king's predeccflors. 
meny of his The deputies could obtain nothing, fo that the diet 
iwojctts, was aſſembled. On their report the body of nobi- 
lity reſolved to draw up a ſtronger.remonftrance than 


Lll,cſs tain Patkul one of the deputies, who had already di- 
5 1 liberty. His public ſpirit, however, produced no other 
ki, _ <ffeft than to procure his own deſtruction. An accu- 


eſpecially Patkul. He was ſentenced to loſe his right- 
band, then to be deprived of his life, honours, and 


and his papers burnt by the hands of the common 
executioner.. The accuſation. was declared unjuſt by 


Patku} was obliged. to fly his. country, to avoid the 
execution of his rigorous ſentence; . which, however, 
ier fell upon him with redoubled fury in the ſabicquent 
Charles XI. 


ſuceeedeg PaTKUL. 
his on Ona the 15th of April 1697, died Charles XI. leav- 
del ing his crown to his fon,, the celebrated Chailes XII. 


1 


priſoners by the Danes, though they had been fur“ 


13) fituation to which ſhe was reduced: for which reaſon 
cluded, A treaty was inſtantly concluded, on terms much more 


and the peace was confirmed by a marriage between 


following year, by which the creditors of the govern- 


puties, who had orders to inſiſt upon their privileges 


140 any of the former, to be preſented to the king by cap- 


int wicfor- ftinguiſhed himfelf by his boldneſs and attachment to 
ſation was drawn up againſt all the remonſtrants, but 
eſtates; to have the latter. confiſcated to the crown, 


the univerfity at Leipſic: but notwithſtanding this, 


i reign, of which an account is given under the article 
dies, and is 


at that time a minor. On his acceſſion he found him Sweden. 


ſelf under the tuition of his grandmother Eleonora, — 
who had governed the kingdom during the minority 


of the late king. Though Charles was at that time 
only 15 years of age, he inſtantly ſhowed a deſire of 


taking the government into his own hands. His coun- 

ſellors, count Piper and Axel Sparre, ſigniſied his de- jj, the 

fire to the queen-regent. They were by her referred govern - 

to the ſtates; and there all were unanimous : ſo that ment into 

that the queen, finding that oppoſition would be vain, = pe 

reſigned her power with a good grace; and Charles 0 ping 

was inveſted with abſolute authority, in three days after 

he had expreſſed bis defire of reigning alone. He was 

ſcarce ſeated on the throne, when a powerful combina- A tet 

tion was formed againſt him. King Auguſtus of Po- combina- 

land formed defigns on Livonia; the king of Denmark tion formed 

revived the diſputes he had with the duke of Holſtein, “ Sainſt him. 

as a prelude to a war with Sweden ; and Peter theGreat : 

of Moſcovy began to formdeſigns upon Ingria, formerly 

a province of Ruſſia, In 1699 the king of Denmark 

marched an army into Holſtein. Charles ſent a confide- 

rable body of troops to the duke's aſſiſtance; but before 

their arrival the Danes had ravaged the country, taken Reitt, 4 
. „ ein ra- 

the caſtle of Gottorp, and laid cloſe ſiege to Tonnin— vaged by 

gen. Here the king of Denmark commanded in per- the Danes. 

ſon; and was aſſiſted by the troops of Saxony, Bran- 

denburg, Wolfenbuttle, and Heſſe-Caſſel. England 

and Holland, as guarantees of the laſt treaty with Den- 

mark, in concert with Sweden, joined Charles againſt 

this confederacy, and ſent fleets to the Baltic. They 

propoſed a termination of the war upon equitable terms; 

but theſe were haughtily refuſed by the Daniſh mo- 


144 


narch, who deſpiſed the youth and inexpeyence of 


Charles, and relied too much upon the alliance he had 
formed with Saxony, Brandenburg, Poland, and Rol- 
ſia. The town of Tonningen, however, reſiſted all 145 
his efforts; and when he ordered the place to . | 
. . , pulſed at 
ſtormed, he had the mortification to fee his troope4y,niapen 
driven headlong from the walls, by a handful of Swedes | 
under general Bannier. | | 
In the year 1700, Charles, having entruſted the ,, 739 gts 
afſairs of the nation with a council choſen out of , from 
the ſenate, ſet out on the 8th May from his capital, Stockbolm, 
to which he never after afterwards returned. He nd defcats 
embarked at Carlſcroon, and defeated the fleet of the rs wg 
allies. Having made a deſcent on the iſland Zealand, ; 
he defeated a body of cavalry that oppoſed his march, 


and then proceeded to inveſt Copenhagen by fea and 


land. The king of Denmark then ſaw the neceſſity 
there was either of having his capital deſtroyed, or 147 


of doing juſtice ta the duke of Holſtein. He choſe Ob'ges the» 


; : Deres t 
the latter; and a treaty was concluded in eleven days, 0 N 


upon much the ſame terms as formerly. Charles, pœace. 
being thus at liberty to turn bis arms againſt the 
other princes who had conſpired his deſtruction, re— 
ſolved to lead his army againſt Avguſtus king of Po- 
land; but on his way be received intelligence that 
the czar of Molcovy bad laid fiege to Narva with 
100,C00 men. On this he immediately embarked at 248 
Carlſcroon, though it was then the depth of winter, Marches 
and the Baltic ſcarce navigable ; and ſoon landed at gut ite. 
Pernaw in Livonia with part of his forces, the reſt Ruſſians, | 
being ordered to Reval. His army did not exceed 
20,0c0 men; but they were the beſt ſoldiers in Eu- 
rope, While the Ruſſiaus were only an vngiſeiptived 
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Sueden. multitude. The czar, however, had thrown every 


poſſible obſtruction in the way of his antagoniſt. 
Thirty thouſand men were poſted in a defile on the 
road, to oppoſe his paſſage; and this corps was 
ſuſtained by a body of 20,000 others, poſted ſome 
leagues nearer Narva. The czar himſelf had ſet out 
to haſten the march of a reinforcement of 40,000 men, 
with whom he intended to attack the. Swedes in 
flank and rear. But the celerity and valour of the 
Swedes baffled every endeavour. - With 4000 foot and 
an equal number of horſe the king ſet out, leaving the 
149 reſt of the army to follow him at their leiſure. With 


| Defeats two theſe he attacked and defeated the Ruſſian armies one 


Ruſſiao ar- after another, puſhing his way to the czar's camp, 
mies, and 


attacks the Which he gave immediate orders for attacking. This 


camp was fortified by lines of circumvallation and 
contravallation, by redoubts, by 150 pieces of braſs 
cannon placed in front; and was defended by an 
army of 80,000 men: yet ſo violent was the attack 
ol the Swedes, that in three hours the entrenchments 


Czar's 
camp. 


were carried; the king with 4000 men that eompoſed 


z he commanded in perſon, purſued a flying 
army of 50,000 to the river Narva. The bridge 
broke down by the weight of the fugitives, and the 
river was inſtantly covered with their bodies. Great 
numbers returned in, deſpair to their camp, where 
they defended themſelves for a while ; but at laſt the 

150 generals Gallowin and Frederowitz, who commanded 
The camp them, ſurrendered. Thirty thouſand were killed in 
forced, 10 the entrenchments and in the purſuit, or drowned in 
perry © river; 20,000 ſurrendered at diſcretion, and were 
with great diſmiſſed vnarmed; while the reſt were totally diſ- 
flaughter, perſed. An hundred and fifty pieces of fine cannon, 

28 mortars, 151 pair of colours, 20 ſtandards, and 
all the baggage of the enemy, were taken, Among 
the priſoners were the duke de Croy, the prince of 
Georgia, and ſeven other generals. Charles behaved 
with the greateſt generoſity to the conquered. Being. 
informed that the tradeſmen of Narva had refuſed 
rer Credit to the officers whom he detained priſoners, he 


the win 


Generoſity ſent 1000 ducats to the duke de Croy, and to every 
vt Charies. other officer a proportionable ſum. | 


Peter was advancing with 40, ooo men to ſurround 
the Swedes, when he received intelligence of the 
dreadful defeat at Narva. He was greatly chagrined ; 
but, comforting himſelf with the hopes that the 
Swedes would in time teach the Ruiſhans to beat them, 
he returned to his own dominions, where he applied 
himſelf with the utmoſt diligence to the railing of 
another army. He evacuated all the provinces which 
he had invaded, and for a time abandoned all his 
great projects, thus leaving Charles at liberty to pro- 
lecute the war againſt Poland. 

152 As Auguſtus had expected an attack, he en- 


| Treaty be- deavoured to draw the czar into a cloſer alliance with 


tween the him. The two monarchs had an interview at Birſen, 
where it was agreed that Auguſtus ſhould lend the 
czar 50,000 German ſoldiers, to be paid by Moſcovy; 
that the czar ſhould ſend an equal number of his 
troops to be trained up to the art of war in Poland; 
and that he ſhould pay the king three millions of rix- 
dollars in the ſpace of two years. Of this treaty 
Chailes had notice, and by means of his miniſter count 
Piper entirely fruſtrated the ſcheme. | 
la 1701, as early as the ſeaſon permitted, Charles, 


King of Po- 
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having received a reinforcement from Sweden, took 
the field, and appeared ſuddenly on the banks of the 


Sweden, 
7 


Duna, along which the Saxon army was poſted to cy,;j. 
receive him. The king of Poland at that time being marcher 
fick, the army was commanded by Ferdinand duke of *gainit thy 
Courland, mariſchal Stenau, and general Paykel, all Ss. 


officers of valour and experience. They had fortified 
certain iſlands in the mouth of the river, and taken every 
other precaution apainſt an attack”; the ſoldiers were 


hardy, well-diſciplined, and nearly equal to the Swedes 


in number: yet Charles, having paſſed the river in 
boats with high fide, to ſcreen the men from the fire 
of the enemy, attacked them with ſuch fury, that 
they were entirely defeated, with the loſs of 2500 
killed on the ſpot, and 1500 taken priſoners. 
Saxon baggage, 36 pieces ofcannon, five pair of colours, 
and fix Randards, fell into the hands of the Swedes. 


This victory was followed by the ſurrender of all 


the towns and fortreſſes in the duchy of Courland. The 
king then paſſed into Lithuania, where every town 
opened its gates to him. 
20,000 Ruſhans retired with the utmoſt precipitation 
on the news of his approach. Here Charles, per- 
ceiving that the kingdom of Poland was greatly diſ- 


affected to Auguſtus, began to project the ſcheme of Forms x. | 
Th woke 
etnroning 


dethroning him by means of his own ſubjects. 
ſcheme he executed with more policy than he ever ſhowed 
on any other occaſion. The manner of putting it in 
execution was concerted between Radziewiſchi, car- 
dinal primate of Poland, and count Piper. Iatrigues 
and cabals were held at the houſe of the treacherous 
ecclefiaſtic, while he was publiſhing circular letters to 
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And en- 


tirely dos 


All the feats then, 


At Birſen, an army of 
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Augultus, 


keep the people in their duty to the king. The diet 


being filled with Swediſh partiſans, became tumultuous, 
and broke up in confuſion. 
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The affairs of the king- Confulions 


dom then fell into the hands of the ſenate ; but here!“ Poland, 


the Swediſh party was as ſtrong as in the diet. It 
was agreed that they ſhould ſent an embaſſy to Charles; 
that the poſpolite ſhould mount, and be ready againſt 
all events: but the chief regulations reſpeRed the king's 
authority, which it was determined at any rate to re- 


trench. Auguſtus, reſolving rather to receive laws 


from the victorious Charles than from his own ſubjects, 
ſent an embaſſy to him, committing the management 


157 


Auguſtus 
attempts to 
treat, but 


of the whole to the counteſs of Konigſmark, a native jn yin, 


of Sweden, and a lady famous for her wit and beauty. 
But the king refuſed to ſee her; on which ſhe returned, 
chagrined and diſappointed, to Warſaw. The ambaſl- 


ſadors of the ſenate inſtantly obtained an audience; 


and were aſſured by Charles, that he took arms againſt 


the Saxons in defence of the liberties of the Poles, 
whom he ſhould always regard as his beſt friends. Con- 


ferences were appointed to be held at Kinſchin but 


Charles ſoon after altered his mind, and told the am- 
baſſadors he would hold them at Warſaw. 
Auguſtus, in the mean time, finding his ſcheme 
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of peace fruſtrated, had recourſe to the ſenate j but Makes! 


met with ſuch a rough anſwer from them, that he 


ſecond ap* 
plication to 


determined once more to apply to Charles. To no purge 


him therefore he ſent his chamberlain; but a paſſport 
being forgot, the ambaſſador was arreſted. Charles 
continued his march to Warſaw, which ſurrendered 
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on the firſt ſummons; but the citadel held out for Warten 


ſome days. Auguſtus, finding at laſt that no depen- 


dence was to be had on the Poles, determined to 
| truſt 
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eveden. truſt his fortune wholly to the Saxon army and the 


_— — nobility of the palatinate of Cracow, who offered to 
ra him to the utmoſt of their power. The Saxon 


army was now advanced to the frontiers, and Auguſtus 
immediately put himſelf at the head of it. Being 
joined by the nobility of Cracow, he found his forces 
to amount to 30,000 men, all brave and well. diſei- 
plined. With theſe he marched in queſt of his enemy; 
who did not decline the combat, though he had with 
= only 12,000 men. Tho? the Saxons were ſtrongly 


The Saxons 


irel 
— being fortified with palliſadoes and chevaux de friſe, 


de poſted, having their front covered by a morals, befides 


they were attacked with irreſiſtible impetuoſity, and 
entirely defeated, with the loſs of 4000 killed, 2000 
made . priſoners, and all their baggage and cannon. 
This victory was followed by the loſs of Cracow : 
after which Charles ſet out in purſuit of the fly- 
16! ing army, with a defign of preventing them from 


(cow ta- re-aſſembling; but his horſe falling under him, he 
= had the misfortune to break his thigh, by which he 


was confined fix weeks: and thus Auguſtus obtained 

ſome reſpite. The interval he made the beſt uſe of. 

Having convoked a diet firſt at Mariemburg, and then 

at Lublin, from them he obtained the following re- 

ſolutions; that an army of 50,000 men ſhould be 

raiſed by the republic for the ſervice of the prince; 

that ſix weeks ſhould be allowed the Swedes to de- 

termine whether they were for war or peace; and that 

the ſame time ſhould be granted to the turbulent and 

diſcontented nobles of Poland to make their conceſ- 

fions. To counteract the effects of theſe reſolutions, 

Charles aſſembled another diet at Warſaw; -and while 

the two aſſemblies diſputed concerning their rights 

16, and privileges, he recovered of his wound, received a 

Remains of ſtrong reinforcement from Pomerania, and utterly de- 

the Saxon feated and diſperſed the remains of the Saxon army. 

an ens Phe ill fortune of Auguſtus continued ſtil] to perſe- 

Ai de. cute him. In 1704 he was formally depoſed by the 
tated, x i : 

diet, and the crown conferred by Charles on Staniſlaus 

163 Lecfinſky palatine of Poſnania. Auguſtus, however, 

/vguſtus did not yet tamely give up his kingdom. His ad- 

1 herents daily ſkirmiſhed with the Swedes; and Au- 

ws Staniſ. guſtus himſelf, being reinforced by gooo Ruſſians, re- 

bos rziſed took Warſaw, and was very near ſurpriſing the new 

* king, who lived in perfect ſecurity in the city while 

e. Charles fought in his cauſe. Count Horn, with 1500 

Swedes, vigorouſly defended the citade] ; but at laſt, 

wart de. finding it no longer tenable, he was obliged to ſurren- 

alen by der at diſcretion. The reduction of Warſaw was 

Auuſtus, among the laſt advantages gained by Auguſtus in the 

courſe of this war. His troops were now compoſed 

of Saxon recruits and undiſciplined Poles, who had 

no attachment to his perſon, and were ready on all oc- 

caſions to forſake him. Charles and Staniſlaus ad- 

vanced with the victorious army; the Saxons fled be- 

fore them, and the towns for ſeveral miles round ſent 

. their ſubmiſſions. "The Poles and Saxons were under 

enduct oe Le command of Schnllemberg, a moſt ſagacious and 

in general experienced general, who uſed every expedient to check 


ullem. the progreſs of the Swedes, by ſeizing on the advan- 


9 tageous poſts, ſacrificing ſmall parties to the ſafety of 
the whole, and to miſlead the enemy, &c. How- 
ever, with all his conduct and caution, be found him- 

ſelf outwitted, and Charles in the neighbourhood of 
his camp ready to fall upon him, while he thought 
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him at 50 leagues diſtance, The Swediſh monarch Sweden. 


. 


attacked him with a ſuperior army, but entirely com- 
poſed of horſe, Schullemberg had poſted his men in 166 
ſuch a manner as rendered it impoſſible to ſurround His en- 
them. His firſt rank being armed with pikes and 1 
fuſees, preſented a kind of rampart of bayonets; the Sgedes. 
ſecond line ſtooping over the firſt who kneeled, fired 
over their heads, while the third rank, who ſtood up- 
on their feet, kept up an inceſſant fire, by which the 
Swediſh horſe were exceedingly galled and put in diſ- 
order. Charles loſt the opportunity of cutting off the 
whole Saxon army, by omitting to order his men to 


diſmount. This was almoſt the firſt time that infantry 


had been regularly oppoſed to cavalry, and the ſupe - 16; 


riority of the former was evident. After the engage - His fine re- 


ment had continued about three hours, the Saxons re- treat. 
treated in good order; which no enemy had ever done 
before in any engagement with Charles. The Swedes 
purſued their enemies towards the Oder, and forced 
them to retreat through thick woods, almoſt impervious. 


even to infantry. The Swediſh horſe, however, puſh- 


ed their way, and at laſt incloſed Schullemberg be- 
tween a wood and the river, where Charles had no 
doubt of obliging him to ſurrender at diſcretion, or 
die ſword-in-hand, as having neither boats nor brid- 
ges; but the genius of Schullemberg ſupplied every 


defect. In the night he ordered planks and floats of 


trees to be faſtened together; upon which he carried 
over his troops, while the Swedes were employed in 
diſlodging 300 men, which he had placed in a wind- 
mill, for the purpoſe of defending his flank and keeping 
the enemy in play. Charles ſpoke of this retreat with 
admiration, and ſaid he had been conquered by Schul- 
lemberg. EE 


to Auguſtus; who was again obliged to leave Poland, lang 
and fortify the capita} of his hereditary dominions, ©" 
which he expected every moment to ſee inveſted. In 

the mean time, however, the Ruſſians having reco- 

vered their ſpirits, fell upon the Swedes in Livonia 56 


with the utmoſt fury. Narva, Dorpt, and ſeveral The Ruſ- 
other towns, were taken, and the inhabitants and gar- {ans take 


riſons treated with great barbarity. Soon after, an army vera! 


of 100,000 Ruſſians entered Poland. Sixty thouſand Jivonis, 


Coſſacks under Mazeppa entered the country at the ſame and inyade- 
time, and ravaged every thing with the fury of barba- Poland. 


rians. Schullemberg, too, perhaps more formidable than 
either, advanced with 14,000 Saxons and 7000 Ruſ- 
ſians, diſciplined in Germany, and reputed excellent 
ſoldiers. Could numbers have determined the event 
of war, the Swedes muſt certainly have been at this 
time overpowered. Inſtead of this, however, Charles 
ſeemed to triumph over his enemies with more caſe the 
more numerous they were. The Ruſſians were de- 
feated ſo faſt, that they were all diſperſed before one 


170 
party had notice of the misfortunes of another. The Aſtoviſh- 


0 | . ing ſucceſs. 
defeating an army of 40, ooo men ſcarcely obſtructed * 


the march of the Swedes, while their aſtoniſhed ene · ginſt 
mies looked upon theſe actions as the effects of witch- them. 
craft, and imagined that the king of Sweden had deal- 
ings with infernal ſpirits. With theſe apprehenſions 
they fled beyond the Boriſthenes, leaving the unhappy 
Auguſtus to his ill fate. Schullemberg, with all his 
ſkill and experience, ſucceeded no better. The Swe 
diſh general Renſchild engaged and defeated him in 

| halt: 


gagement 
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No material advantage, however, reſulted from e 
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| | | ſaid, the cruelties they had committed in Poland. 
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Sweden. half an hour, though the Swedes were vallly inferior 
iin number, and their enemies poſted in a moſt advan- 
Schullem- tageous ſituation. Nothing could be more complete 
oy ge. than this victory. Whole regiments of Saxons threw 
rae? by down their arms, and begged their lives in the moſt 
Renſchild, ſuppliant poſture. Six thouſand were flain in the 
field, and 7000 taken priſoners. Thirty-fix pieces of 
cannon, 11,00 muſkets, 40 pair of colours and 
ſtandards, with all the Saxon baggage, fell into the 


Wl | | hands of the Swedes : and the conſequences were til! 


more important; for now a paſſage was opened into 


1 Saxony, and Auguſtus ſeemed to be in as great dan- 


ger of loſing his hereditary dominions as he had been 
of loſing Poland. This extraordinary victory, indeed, 
is {aid to have been owing to a panic which ſeized the 
troops of Schullemberg : however, it was looked upon 
with admiration, and thought to equal the renown of 
Renſchild to that of his ſovereign. Charles bimſelf 
was jealous, and could not help exclaiming, “ Surely 
Renſchild will not compare 3 with me!“ But 
Cruelty of the cruelty of this general ſullied his reputation ; for, 
the Swedilb g4. hours after the engagement, he cauſed 1000 Ruſ- 


| . general. ans to be maſſacred in cold blood, to revenge, as he 


Soon after this victory, which was gained on the 
Chae hes 12th of February 1706, Charles entered Saxony at 
vades Saxo- 
ny. 


the head of 24,000 men. 
clared him an enemy to the empire if he croffed the 
Oder. But to this declaration no regard: was paid, 
Charles purſued his march; while Avguitus was redu- 
ced to the condition of a vagrant in Poland, where te 
poſſeſſed not a ſingle town beſides Cracow. Into 
this city he threw himſelf with a few Saxon, Poliſh, 
and Ruſſian regiments, and began to ereQ ſome for- 
tifications for its defence; but the approach of the 
Swediſh general Meyerfeldt, and the news of the in- 
vaſion of Saxony, diſconcerted all his meaſures, and 
threw him into deſpair. The Ryſſians indeed were 
his faithful allies; but he . dreaded them almoſt as 
much as the Swedes: ſo that he was reduced to the 
neceſſity of writing a letter to Charles with his own 
hand, begging for peace on whatever terms he thought 
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merey of the Ruſſians, this tranſaction was concealed 

with the greateſt care. His emiſſaries were introduced 

to the Swediſh court in the night-time; and being 
preſented to, Charles, received the following anſwer : 

| That king Auguſtus ſhould for ever renounce the 
1 crown of Poland, acknowledge Staniſlaus, and pro— 

miſe never to re- aſcend the throne, ſhould an oppor- 

tunity offer; that he ſhould releaſe the princes So— 

bieſki, and all the Swediſh priſoners made in the courſe 

of the war; ſurrender Patkul, at that time refident at 

tis court as ambaſſador for the Czar of Muſcovy, and 

Rop proceedings againſt all who had paſſed from his 

into the Swediſh ſervice. Theſe articles Charles wrote 

with his own hand, and delivered to count Piper, or- 
Avonſtnes ering him to finiſh them with the Saxon ambaſſadors. 

in covjnce Auguſtus all this time was obliged to continue a 

tion with ſhew of war, though he had neither ability nor ineli- 

fog Rul- nation to carry it on, He was joined by prince Men- 

tr Zikoff with 30,000 Ruſlians ; which obliged him, con- 

takes pri- trary to his iuclination, to come to an engagement 

with Meyerfeldt, who commanded 10,000 men, one 

half of whom were- Swedes. As at this time no di- 
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The diet at Ratiſbon de- 


proper to grant. However, as he was then at the 


S W E 
ſparity of numbers whatever was reckoned an equiva. $meder 
lent to the valour of the Swedes, Meyerfeldt did not 
decline the combat, though the army of the enemy 
was four times as numerous as his own, With his 

, countrymen he defeated the enemy's firſt line, and 
was on the point of defeating the ſecond, when Sta- 
niſlaus, with the Poles and Lithuanians, gave way. 

Me yerfeldt then perceived that the battle was loſt; but 
he fought deſperately, on purpoſe to avoid the diſ- 
grace of a defeat. At laſt, however, he was oppreſ- 

ſed by numbers, and forced to ſurrender ſuffering the 
Swedes, for the firſt time, to be conquered by their ene- 
mies. The whole army were taken priſoners except - 
ing major-general Kraſſau; who having repeated] 
rallied a body of horſe formed into a brigade, at Jait 
broke through the enemy, and eſcaped to Pofnania.— 
Auguſtus had ſcarce ſung Te Deum for this victory, 
when his plenipotentiary returned from Saxony with 5 
the articles of the treaty above-mentioned, The king But is ol, 
heſitated and ſcrupled, but at laſt figned them; after ged to re. 
which he ſet out for Saxony, glad at any rate to be 8" the_ 
freed from ſuch an enemy as the king of Sweden, and ray 
from ſuch allies as the Ruſſians, | . 

Czar Peter was no ſooner informed of this extraor- 

dinary treaty, and the cruel execution of his plenipo- 
tentionary Patkul +, than he ſent letters to every court f Sce the } 
in Chriſtendom, complaining of this groſs violation of article Taj 
the law of nations. He intreated the emperor, the 
queen of Britain, and the States-General, to revenge 
this inſult on humanity. He fligmatized the com-, |. 
pliance of Auguſtus with the opprobrious name of to all the 
puſillanimily; exhorted them not to guarantee a trea- ſlates in 
ty ſo unjuſt, but to deſpiſe the menaces of the Swe- Europe. 
diſh bully. So well, however, was the proweſs of 

the king of Sweden known, that none of the allies 
thought proper to irritate him, by refuſing to gua- 

rantee any treaty he thought proper. At firſt, Peter 
thought of revenging Patkul's death by maſſacring 

the Swediſh priſoners at Moſcow ; but from this he 

was ſoon deterred, by remembering that Charles had 

many more Ruflian priſoners than he had of Swedes, ry 

Giving over thoughts of revenging himſelf in this Iuvades f. 
way, therefore, in the year 107 he entered Poland iind nt 
at the head of 60,000 men. Advancing to Leopold, rams 

he made himſelf maſter of that city, where he aſſem- niſlaus. 

bled a diet, and folemnly depoſed Staniſlaus with the 

ſame ceremonies which had been uſed with regard to 

Auguſtus. The country was now reduced to the moſt 

miſerable ſituation ; one party, through fear, adhered 

to the Swedes ;z another was gained over, or forced by 

Peter to take part with him: a violent civil war took 

Piace between the two, and preat numbers of people 

were butchered, while cities, towns, and villages, were 

laid in aſhes by the frantic multitude. The appear- 

ance of a Swediſh army under king Staviſlaus and ge- 

neral Lewenhaupt put a ſtop to theſe diſorders, Peter 135 

himſelf not caring to ſtand before ſuch enemies. He Rette i 

retired, therefore, into Lithuania, giving as the cauſe Lithv 

of his retreat, that the country could not ſupply him 

with -provition and forage neceſſary for ſo great an 

army. | 181 
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In the mean time Charles had taken up his reſidence Imp* 
in Saxony, where he gave law to the court of Vienna, 
and in a manner intimidated all Europe. He decla- 
red himſelt the protector of the Proteſtant wo in 
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Germany, particularly of the Emperor's Proteſtant 
ſubjedts in Sileſia, He defired, or rather commanded, 
the Emperor to renew and confirm to them all the li- 
berties granted by the treaties of Weſtphalia, but 
fince that time reclaimed or eluded at the treaty of 
Ryſwick. The emperor durſt not refuſe; and up- 


wards of 100 churches were given to the Proteſtants. 


On this occaſion the Emperor is reported to have ſaid, 
that „bad Charles defired him to become a Luthe- 
ran, he did not know whether he could have refuſed.” 
One would indeed have imagined that Charles had 
ſome thoughts of converting, or at leaſt dethroning, 
the Pope himſelf; for being incenſed at the conſtant 
oppoſition of the court of Rome, whoſe weakneſs and 
intrigues he deſpiſed, he one day told the emperor's 
mitſiſter, that ** the Swedes had conquered Rome be- 
fore now, and he might one day demand an inventory 


of the effects left there by queen Chriſtina.” At laſt, 


ſatiated with the glory of having dethroned one king, 
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ſet up another, and ſtruck all Europe with terror and 


admiration, Charles began to evacuate Saxony, in 
purſuit of his great plan, the dethroning Czar Peter, 
and conquering the vaſt empire of Ruſſia. While the 
army was on full march in the neighbourhood of Dreſ- 


den, he took the extraordinary reſolution of viſiting 


king Auguſtus with no more than five attendants. 
Though he had no reaſon to imagine that Avguſtus 
either did or could entertain any friendſhip for him, 
he was not uneaſy at the conſequences of thus putting 
himſelf entirely in his power. He got to the palace- 
door of Auguſtus before it was known that he had 


entered the city. General Fleming having ſeen him 


at a diſtance, had only time to run and inform his 
maſter. What might be done in the preſent caſe 
immediately occurred to the miniſter ; but Charles 
entered the elector's chamber in his boots before the 
latter had time to recover from his ſurpriſe. He 
breakfaſted with him in a friendly manner, and then 
expreſſed a deſire of viewing the fortifications. While 
he was walking round them, a Livonian, who had 
formerly been condemned in Sweden, and ſerved in 
the troops of Saxony, .thought he could never have a 
more favourable opportunity of obtaining pardon. 


He therefore begged of king Avguſtus to intercede 


for him, being fully aſſured that his majeſty could not 


refuſe ſo ſlight a requeſt to a prince in whoſe power 


he then was. Auguſtus accordingly made the requeſt ; 
but Chasles refuſed it in ſuch a manner, that he did 
not think proper to aſk it a ſecond time. Having 
paſſed ſome hours in this extraordinary viſit, he re- 
turned to. his army, after having embraced and taken 


leave of the king he had dethroned. 


The armies of Sweden, in Saxony, Poland, and 
Finland, now exceeded 70,000 men; a force more 
than ſufficieat to have conquered all the power of Muſ- 
covy, had they met them on <qual terms. Peter, who 
had his army diſperſed in ſmall parties, inſtantly aſ- 
ſembled it on receiving notice of the king of Sweden's 
march, was making all poſſible preparations for a vi- 
gorous reſiſtance, and was on the point of attacking 
Staniſlaus when the approach of Charles ſtruck his 
whole army with terror. In the month of January 
1708 he paſſed the Niemen, and entered the ſouth 
pate of Grodno juſt as Peter was quitting the place 
by the north gate, Charles at this time had advanced 
"Ob Bs. Ng : | 
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to ſome diſtance before the army at the head of 600 Sweden. 
horſe, The Czar, having intelligence of his fitua- — 
tion, ſent back a detachment of 2000 men to attack De wha 
him: but they were utterly defeated; and this diſap- drives them 
pointment was followed by the total evacuation of Li- out of Li- 


thuania, The king purſued his flying enemies in the thuania. 


midſt of ſnow and ice, over mountains, rivers, moraſ- 

ſes, and through almoſt every obſtacle that could be 

ſurmounted by human power. He had foreſcen all 

difficulties, and determined to ſurmount them all. As 

he knew that the country could not furniſh proviſion 

ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of his army, he had pro- 

vided a great quantity of biſcuit, on which his men 

chiefly ſubſiſted till they came to the banks of the Be- 

rezine, in view of Boriſlow. Here the Czar was poſt- 

ed, and Charles defigned to bring him to a battle; 

after which he could penetrate with the greater eaſe 

into Ruſſia. Peter, however, did not think proper 

to come to an action; but retreated towards the Bo- 

riſthenes, whither he was purſued by Charles as ſoon 186 

as he bad refreſhed his army. The Ruſſians had de- Gains a 

ſtroyed the roads and deſolated the country; never- remarkable 

theleſs the Swediſh army advanced with great celerity, — 

and in their way defeated 20, ooo of the enemy, tho? 

entrenched to the teeth. This victory, confidering 

the circumſtances in which it was gained, was one of 

the moſt glorious the Swedes had ever obtained. The 

memory of it is preſerved by a medal ftruck in Swe- 

den, with this igſcription, Sy/ur, Paludet, Aggeret, 

Hoſtes, victi. | | | 
When the Ruſſians had repaſſed the Boriſthenes, Tue Nat 


which ſeparates Poland from Moſcovy, the Czar, find · ſues for 
ing himſelf cloſely purſued by an enemy with whom peace, but 
he was not able to cope, determined at laſt to propoſe fee n 


haughty 


peace. Propoſals were accordingly made; but Charles anſwer. 


returned no other anſwer, than that he would treat at 
Moſcow ; which being reported to Peter, he coolly re- 
plied, . My brother Charles affects to play Alexan- 
der, but he will not find in me a Darius.” However, 
he did not think proper to venture an engagement, hut 
continued his retreat; and Charles purſued ſo cloſe, 
that he was daily ſkirmiſhing with the rear of the ene- 
my. In theſe actions the Swedes had generally the 
advantage, though in the main theſe victories proved 
detrimental, by weakening the army in a country 
where it was impoſſible to recruit. Near Smolenſko, 188 
the king, with only fix regiments, defeated a body of Another 
10,000 horſe and 6000 Calmucks. In this engage · deſperate 
ment he was expoſed to the utmoſt danger, the enemy ment 
having ſeparated him from his troops. With one re- 
giment only, he fought with ſuch fury as diſperſed the 
enemy, and drove them before him, at the time they 
thought themſelves ſure of taking him priſoner. Two 
aids-de-camp that fought near him were killed; his 

horſe was killed, as was alſo an equerry while he pre- 

ſented another. The enemy had broke through the 
regiment, and got quite up to the king ; who is ſaid 

to have on this occaſion killed twelve men with his 


own hand without receiving a wound. 


By the 3d of October 1708, Charles was within 5 5 
100 leagues of Moſcow ; but the Czar had made the rives within 
roads impaſſable, either by laying them under water, 190 icagues 
digging deep ditches, or covering them with the wood 4 3 
of whole foreſts. He had alſo deſtroyed the villages — 


on every bde, and taken away every poſſibility of ſub- paſſable. 
42 O : liſting 


feats and 
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the intenſe ſevere weather was approaching; ſo that 

the Swedes were threatened with all the miſeries of cold 

and famine, at the ſame time that they were expoſed 

to the attacks of an enemy greatly ſuperior in number, 

who, from their knowledge of the country, had al- 

moſt conſtant opportunities of harraſſing and attacking 

19 hem by ſurpriſe. For theſe reaſons the king reſolved 
Reſolves to to paſs through the Ukrain, where Mazeppa, a Po- 
paſs thro' iſh gentleman, was general and chief of the nation. 


the Ukrain, Mazeppa having been affronted by the Czar, readily 


entered into a treaty with Charles, whom he promiſed 
to aſſiſt with 30,000 men, great quantities of provi- 
ſions and ammunition, and with all his treaſures, 
which were immenſe. The Swediſh army advanced 
towards the river Diſna, where they had to encounter 


191 — . K . 
1 wich the greateſt difficulties; a foreſt above 40 leagues in 


great dif- 


extent, filled with rocks, mountains, and marſhes, 
ficulties, To complete their misfortunes, they were led 30 
leagues out of the right way ; all the artillery was 

ſunk in bogs and marſhes ; the proviſion of the ſol - 

diers, which conſiſted of biſcuit, was exhauſted ; and 

the whole army fpent and emaciated when they arri- 

ved at the Diſna, Here they expected to have met 

Mazeppa with his reinforcement ; but inſtead of that, 

they perceived the oppolite banks of the river covered 

with a hoftile army, and the paſſage itſelf almoſt im- 
praQticable. Charles, however, was (till undaunted ; 

he let his ſoldiers by ropes down the ſteep banks; they 

croſſed the river either by ſwimming, or on rafters 

Defeats the haſtily put together; drove the Ruſſians from their 
Ruſſians, poſt, and continued theirmarch. Mazeppa foon after 
ou 7 by appeared, having with him about 6000 broken re- 
— in mains of the army he had promiſed. The Ruſſians 
reat di- had got intelligence of his deſigns, defeated and diſ- 
treſs, perſed his adherents, Jaid his towns in aſhes, and ta- 
ken all the proviſions collected for the Swediſh army. 
However, he ſtill hoped to be uſeful by his intelligence 

in an unknown country; and the Coffacks, out of re- 

venge, crowded daily to the camp with proviſions. 

Worſe misfortunes, however, ftill awaited the 

193 Swedes. When Charles entered the Ukrain, he had 
Deſperate ſent orders to general Lewenhaupt to meet him with 
encounters 15,000 men, 6000 of whom were Swedes, and a large 


between convoy of provifions. Againſt this detachment Peter 


IA now bent his whole force, and marched againſt him 


haupt and With an army of 65,000 men. Lewenhaupt had re- 
the Ruſ- ceived intelligence that the Ruſſian army conſiſted only 
tans. of 24,000; a force to which he thought 6000 Swedes 
5 ſuperior, and therefore diſdained to entrench himſelf. 
A furious conteſt enſued ; in which the Ruſſians were 

- defeated with the loſs of 15000 men. The Swedes con- 

tinued their march ; but, by the treachery of their 

guide, were led into a marſhy country, where the 

roads were made impaſſable by deep ditches and trees 

laid acroſs, Here he was again attacked by the Czar 

with his whole army. Lewenhaupt had ſent a de- 
tachment of two battalions to diſpute the paſſage of 

the enemy over a moraſs; but finding they were likely 

to be overpowered, . he marched at the head of the 

whole infantry to their relief. Another deſperate 

battle enſued ; when at laſt the Ruſſians were put in 

diſorder, and on the point of being totally defeated, 

when the Czar gave orders to the Coſſacks and Cal- 

raucks to fire upon all the Ruſſians who fled; Even 
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Sweden. fiſting an army. The ſeaſon was alſo far advanced; 


was the formidable appearance of the Swedes even in um) in 


that at laſt the 4000 arrived ſafe in the camp of Charles, 


obſtacle. In the ſevereſt winter known for a long p xtreme 


of the Ukrain, where the Czar had laid up magazines; ſieges Pub- 


fainted with the loſs of blood; after which he was 


ſions would be neceſſary. 4 Fall to work then (ſaid 


leg while the operation was performing; never ow 
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kill me (faid he) if I ſhould be ſo cowardly as to Sweden: 
turn my back,” On this the battle was renewed with —— 
great vigour ; but notwithſtanding theſe poſitive or- 
ders, and the example of the Czar himſelf, the Ruſ- 
fians were a third time put in diſorder, after lofing 
6000 men, when general Baver arrived with a ftronp 
reinforcement of freſh Ruſſian troops. The engage- 
ment was again renewed, and continved without in- 
termiſſion till night. The Swedes took poſſeſſion of + 
an advantageous poſt ; but were next morning attacked 
by the Ruſſians, Lewenhaupt had formed a kind of 
rampart of his waggons, but was obliged to ſet fire 
to them, in order to prevent their falling into the 
hands of the enemy, and at the ſame time to cover All 
his retreat by the ſmoke, The Ruſſians, however, <4 
came ſoon enongh to ſave 5000 waggons of thoſe pts yer en 
viſions deſigned for the diſtreſſed Swedes. A ſtrong taken by 
detachment was ſent to purſue Lewenhaupt; but fo the Rut- 
terrible did he appear, that the Ruſſian general of- ſans. 
fered him an honouraole capitulation. This was re- 

fuſed with diſdain; and the battle renewed with the 

ſame vigour as before. The Swedes, though redu- 

ced to 4000, again defeated their enemies, and 
killed 5000 on the ſpot. After this, Lewenhaupt 

was ſuffered to purſue bis march without moleſtation, Lug. 
but alſo without cannon or proviſions. Prince Menzi- baupt joins 
koff, indeed, was detached to harraſs him; but ſuch the main 
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the 


ſpite of all 


their diftreſs, that he was afraid to attack them: ſo oppoſuion. 


after having killed vpwards of 30,000 of the enemy 
on their march. 15 . 
This, we may ſay, was the laſt effort of Swediſh 
valour. The difficulties they had now to undergo ex- 
ceeded what human nature could bear; yet ſtill they 
hoped, by conſtancy and courage, to overcome every - 


time even in Ruſſia, they made long marches, clothed diſtreſs of 
like ſavages in the ſkins of wild beaſts ; all the draught- the 5vcis 
horſes periſhed ; thouſands of ſoldiers dropped dead 

with cold and hunger: fo that by the month of Fe- 
bruary 1709, the whole army was reduced to 18,000 
Swedes. Amidſt numberleſs difficulties theſe penetta- \,,, 


ted at laſt to Pultowa, a town on the eaſtern frontier Charles be- 


and of theſe Charles reſolved to get poſſeſſion. Ma- t. 
zeppa adviſed the king to inveſt the place, in conſe- 
quence of his having correſpondence with foe of the 
inhabitants, by whoſe means he hoped it would be 
furrendered. However, he was deceived; the be- 198 
ſieged made an obſtinate defence, the Swedes were re- A detach* 
pulſed in every aſſault, and 8000 of them were defeated, ment of 
and almoſt entitely cut off, in an engagement with Sage oh 
party of Ruſſians, To complete his misfortunes tirely de- 
Charles received a ſhot from a carbine in his heel, featcd © 
which ſhattered the bone. For fix hours after he con- cut ol. 
tinued calmly on horſeback, giving orders, till he 


carried into his tent. It was imagined that amputa- 
tion would be neceſſary, as the wound- had already 
begun to mortify ; but one Newman undertook to 
ſave the limb. It was told the king that deep inci- 


he), cut boldly, and fear nothing.” He held out his 


ge 


joins 


n 


n 
f all 
ion. 


gweden. 
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ged countenance z and while the dreſſing was laid on, 


— —- ordered an aſſault for the next morning. 


For ſome days the Czar, with an army of 70,000 


TheSweden men, had lain at a ſmall diſtance, harraſſing the Swe- 
haraſſed by diſh camp, and cutting off the convoys of proviſions ; 


an army 
of 10,090 


Ruſſians, 


200 
Battle of 
Pultowa. 


but now intelligence was received, that he was advan- 
cing as if with a deſiga of attacking the lines. In 


this fituation, Charles, wounded, diſtreſſed, and al- 
moſt ſurrounded by enemies, is ſaid to have, for the 
firſt time, aſſembled a. grand council of war; the re- 
ſult of which was, that it was expedient to march out 


and attack the Ruſſians. Voltaire, however, totally 


denies that the king relaxed one jot of his wonted ob- 
ſtinacy and arbitrary temper ; but that, on the 7th of 


July, he ſent for genera] Renſchild, and told him, 


without any emotion, to prepare for attacking the 


enemy next morning. 


The 8th of July. 1709 is remarkable for the battle 
which decided the fate of Sweden. Charles baving 
left 8000 men in the camp to defend the works and 


= revel the ſallies of the befieged, began to march againſt 


his enemies by break of day with the reſt of the ermy, 


conſiſting of 26,000 men, of whom 18,000 were Coſ- 


ſacks. The Ruffians were drawn up in two lines be- 
hind their intrenchments, the horſe in front, and the 
foot in the rear, with chaſms to ſuffer the horſe to fall 
back in caſe of neceſſity. General Slippenbach was 
diſpatched to attack the cavalry; which he did with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that they were broken in an inſtant. 
However, they rallied behind the infantry, and re- 
turned to the charge with ſuch vigour, that they diſ- 
ordered the Swedes in their turn, and took Slippen- 


bach priſoner. Charles was now carried in his litter 


to this ſcene of confuſion. The troops were anrmated 
by his preſence, and returned to the charge ; thebattle 
became doubtful, when general Creuk was diſpatched 
by Charles to attack the euemy in flank. Creuk miſ- 
took his way, which occaſioned the loſs of the battle. 
Peter now diſpatched prince Menzikoff with a ſtrong 
detachment, to poſt himſelf between the Swedes and 
Pultowa, to cut off their communication with their 
camp, and to fall upon their rear. He executed his 


orders with great ſucceſs; cut off a corps de reſerve 


of 3000 men; and thus decided the fortune of the 
day. The king, however, had ranged his remaining 
troops in two lines; the foot in the centre, and the 


borſe in the two wings. They had already been twice 


rallied, and were now attacked with fury on all fides. 
Charles, in his litter, with his ſword drawn in one 
hand, and a piſtol in the other, ſeemed to be every 
where preſent. New misfortunes, however, awaited 
him. A cannon ball killed both horſes in the litter; 


and ſcarce were others put in their place, when a ſe- 


cond broke the litter itſelf in pieces, and overturned 
the king. The ſoldiers now believing him killed, fell 
back in couſternation. The firſt line was broke, and 


201 ; 
The Swedes the ſecond fled. Charles did every thing in his power 


OY de-to reſtore order; but the Ruſſians preſſed ſo bard, that 
ted. 


rallying was impoſſible, eſpecially as powder was alſo 
wanting. Renfchild and ſeveral other general officers 
were taken priſoners ; and the king himſelf muſt have 
fallen into the hands of the enemy, had not count Po- 
niatowſky drawn up 500 horſe, ſurrounded the royal 
perſon, and with deſperate fury broke through ten 
regiments of the enemy. With theſe the king arrived 
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on the banks of the Boriſthenes. The Ruſſians forced 
the Swediſh camp, where they found fix millions in 


ſpecie ; but could not hinder Lewenhaupt, with 4000 
foot and all the remaining cavalry, from retreating taken, and 
This, however, the Swedilh | 


to the banks of the Boriſthenes. 
availed them but little ; for being purſued by prince 
Menzikoff, they were obliged, for want of boats or 
bridges, to ſurrender at diſcretion. Charles fled in a 
mean calaſh, attended by a little troop inviolably at- 


tached to his perſon, ſome on foot, and ſome on horſe- 


back. They were obliged to croſs a ſandy deſart, 
where neither herb nor tree was to be ſeen, and where 
the burning heat and want of water were| more in- 
tolerable than the extremities of cold they had for- 
merly ſuffered. The whole had almoſt periſhed for 


want of water, when a ſpring was fortunately a 45 
vered; after which they reached Ozakow, a town in rives ſafe in 


the Turkiſh dominions, the baſhaw of which ſupplied 
the king with every neceſſary. It was ſome time, 
however, before boats could be got ready for tranſ- 
porting the whole of the king's attendants ; by which 
accident 500 Swedes and Coſſacks fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 'This loſs affeted him more than all 
his other misfortunes. 


Sweden - 


2 
The camp 


army al- 


moſt all 
killed or 
taken. 
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Turky. 


He ſhed tears at ſeeing acroſs 


the river Bogh the greater part of his few remaining 


friends carried into captivity, without having it in his 
power to aſſiſt them. The baſhaw waited upon him 
to apologize for the delay, and was ſeverely repri- 
manded by Charles, as if he had been his own ſubject. 

The king remained but a few days at Ozakow, when 


the ſeraſquier of Bender ſent an aga to compliment 
him on his arrival in the Turkiſh dominions, and to 


invite him to that city. Here he was treated with the 
utmoſt hoſpitality : the Turks practiſed to its utmoſt 
extent their generous maxim of regarding as ſacred 
the perſons of unfortunate princes who had taken 


| ſhelter in their dominions ; and perhaps regarded him, 


notwithſtanding his misfortunes, as an ally that might 
be uſeful to themſelves againſt the Ruſſians, Every 
one, indeed, regarded him in his diſtreſs. The French 
king offered him a ſafe paſſage from the Levant to 


| Marſeilles, from whence he might eaſily return to his 


own dominions. But Charles was too obftinate to re- 
ceive advice, Puffed up with the notion of imitating 
Alexander the Great, he diſdained to return, except 
at the head of a numerous army; and he yet expected, 
by means of the Turks, to dethrone his adverſary Czar 
Peter. Negociations for this purpoſe, indeed, were 
carried on in the Turkiſh divan; and it was propoſed 
to eſcort Charles with a numerous army to the fron- 
tiers of Poland: but the revolution which took place 
there quickly put an end to all ſuch projects. Au— 


guſtus thought himfelf no longer bound to obſerve the recovers the 
| kingdom of 


treaty which he had made, than Charles was at hand 
to force him to it. After the battle of Pultowa, 
therefore, he entered Poland, and took every meaſure, 
io concert with the Czar, for the recovery of his king- 
dom. Staniſlaus was not able to ftand before ſuch 
enemies, but was obliged to leave his dominions aud 


fly to Bender in the diſguiſe of a Swediſh officer, in 


204 
Is kindly 
received, 
and his 
hopes of 


conquering 


Ruſſia be- 
gin to re- 
vive. 


283 
Auguſtus 


Poland. 


order to ſhare the fortune of Charles. — It was not in 


in conſequence of the defeat at Pultowa. The Danes 
quickly invaded the province of Schonen with an army 
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Poland alone that the Swediſh affairs began to ſuffer 


206 


The Danes 
invade Swe 
of 13,000 foot and 2500 borſe. Only 13,000 Swe- nen, 
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sweden. diſh forces remained to defend all the territories poſ- 
ſeſſed by Charles in Germany; and of theſe only a 

ſmall part were allotted for the defence of Schonen, 

The regency of Sweden, however, exerted themſelves 

to the utmoſt to repel this ungenerous invaſion; and 
having collected an army of 12,000 militia and 8000 
regulars, diſpatched them under general Steenboek 

into Schonen. Some Saxon troops were incorporated 

in this army; and among theſe a prodigious deſertion 

took place, which the general found it impoſſible to 
prevent : and thus the Danes pained ſeveral advanta- 

ges, and at laſt took Chriſt ianſtadt. Their inſolence 

on this ſucceſs was ſo great, that the Swedes demanded 

to be inſtantly led againſt them. Here the good for- 

20) tune of Sweden ſeemed once more to revive. The 


_ wo ut- Danes were driven from a very ſtrong ſituation, with 
erly de- 


: Ns. vaſt number wounded. The king received the intelli- 


gence of this victory with the greateſt exultation ; and 
could not help exclaiming, * My brave Swedes, ſhould 
it pleaſe God that I once more join you, we will con- 
quer them all!“ KN 9 


In the mean time Charles, by means of his agents 
the count Poniatowſlki and the Sieur Neugebar, uſed his 
vtmoſt efforts to procure a rupture between the porte 
223 and Ruſſia. For a long time the money beſtowed by 
The Turks Peter on the vizirs and janiſaries prevailed ; but at 
declare war leſt, in 1711, the grand ſignior, influenced by his mo- 
1 ther, who was ſtrongly in the intereſt of Charles, aud 
" had been wont to call him her lion, determined to 
avenge his quarrel with Peter. He therefore gave 
orders to the vizir to fall upon the Ruſſians with an 
army of 200,000 men. The vizir promiſed obedience ; 
but at the ſame time profeſſed his ignorance in the art 
of war, and diflike to the preſent expedition. The 
cham of Crim Tartary, who had been gained over by 
the reputation and preſents of the king of Sweden, 
had orders to take the field with 40,000 of his men, 
and had the liberty of aſſembling his army at Bender, 
that Charles might ſee that the war was undertaken 
upon his account. 'The czar, on this news, left the 
fiege of Riga, where he had continued for ſome months; 
and with 24,000 men entered Moldavia, where he was 
joined by Cantemir a vaſſal of the porte. The vizir 
marched againſt him with a prodigious army, and, 
20o through the negligence of the czar, cooped him up in 
The Czar ſuch a manner that he could neither advance nor re- 
brought in - treat. In this deſperate ſituation he oblerved that he 
to a _ was now in as bad a ſituation as Charles at Pultowa ; 
ioc, but js and gave orders for breaking thro? the enemy with fixed 
| xelizved by bayonets. The deſponding ſpiritleſs ſoldiers, however, 
y Pay P 8 1p 
a treaty, were little diſpoſed to execute theſe orders; when Ca- 
tharine, wife to the czar, without his knowledge, ſet 
on foot a treaty with the vizir ; and having ſoon ob- 
tained his conſent, had the peace ſigned in fix hours, 
by which means, 1n all probability, the whole Ruſſian 
army was ſaved. 
The new treaty was moſt violently oppoſed by count 
Poniatowſk: and the cham of Tartary. The former had 
made the king acquainted with the fituation of both 
armies; on which he inſtantly ſet out from Bender, 
filled with the hopes of fighting the Ruſſians, and ta- 
king ample vengeance. en rode 50 leagues poſt, 
he arrived. at the camp juſt as the czar was drawing 


(A) Each purſe contained 3o ſequins. 


the loſs of 8000 killed and taken priſoners, befides a 
thing elſe neceſſary for his journey. Charles gave an depart. 


inſtantly ſent to the ſeraſquier at Bender, witb orders , *'? 


attack him in his quarters. Nothing could equal his to ep 


off his half-famiſhed troops, He alighted at Ponia- sweden. 
towſki's tent; and being informed of particulars, in 
ſtantly flew in a rage to the vizir, whom he loaded 210 
with reproaches, and accuſed of treachery. RecolleR- Cie K 
ing himſelf, however, he propoſed a method by which dog ” 
the fault might be remedied ; but finding his propoſal ſion, © 
rejected, he poſted back to Bender, after having by | 
the groſſeſt inſults ſhowed his contempt of the vizir, 

'The violent behaviour of Charles did not promote 
his intereſt. The vizir perceived that his ſtay in Tur- 
key might prove fatal to himſelf; and therefore deter- 
mined to get him out of the country as ſoon as poſ- 
ſible, either by fair means or foul. Succeeding vizirs 
adopted the ſame plan; and at laſt the grand fignior 2 
himſelf wrote a letter to the king, in which he defired The Grand 
him to depart by next winter, promiſing to ſupply Signior de. 
him with a ſufficient guard, with money, and every fires him to 


evaſive anſwer, and determined to procraſtinate his 
journey, as well to gratify his own ftubborn temper, 
as becauſe he diſcovered a correſpondence between kin 
Auguſtus and the cham of Tartary, the object of which, 
he had reaſon to believe, was to betray him to the 
Saxons. When he was therefore again preſſed to fix 
the day of his departure, he replied, that he could not 
think of going before his debts were paid. Being 
aſked how much was requibte for this purpoſe, he re- 
plied, 1000 purſes (a). Twelve hundred purſes were 
to deliver them to the king of Sweden, but not before 4 
he ſhould have begun his journey. By fair promiſes, viour of 
however, Charles perſuaded him to part with the mo- Charles. 
ney; after which, inſtead of ſetting out, he ſquandered 

away his treaſure in preſents and gratifications, and 

then demanded 1000 purſes more before he would ſet 

out. The ſeraſquier was aſtoniſhed at this behaviour. 

He ſhed tears; and, turning to the king, told him, 

that his head would be the forfeit of having obliged 

him with the money. The grand ſignior, on bein 
acquainted with. this ſhameful bebaviour of Charles, 

flew into a rage, and called an extraordinary divan, 
where he himſelf ſpoke, a thing very unuſual for the 
Turkiſh monarchs. It was unanimouſly agreed that 
ſuch a troubleſome gueſt ought to be removed by force, Ih 1 
ſhould other means fail. Orders were therefore poſitively reſolve to 
ſent to Charles to depart ; or, in caſe of his refuſal, to force hin 


obſtinacy on this occaſion : in ſpite of the menaces of 

his enemies, in ſpite of the intreaties of his friends, he 
perſiſted in his reſolution; and at laſt determined to 7 
refiſt with 300 Swedes, being all the attendants he Eis delpe- 
had, an army of 20,000 janiſaries well armed and rate reſol- 
furniſhed with cannon. At length he was attacked in tion de f. 
good earneſt ; though it muſt be owned, that even in * 
this extremity the 'Turks ſhowed their regard to him, 

and were tender of his life, which the king did not 

at all return in a ſimilar manner. The mott of the 
Swedes ſurrendered at once, perhaps as thinking it the 

only method of ſaving the king's life. This miſcon- 

duct, however, had a quite contrary effect. Charles 17; 
became the more obſtinate, the more deſperate his af- 7; abando. 
fairs ſeemed to be. With 40 menial ſervants only, ned * 
and the generals Hord and Dardorff, he determined Bis —_ 
to defend himſelf to the laſt extremity. Seeing his 2 
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Fights like 
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ſoldiers lay down their arms, he told the generals, 
« We muſt now defend the houſe. Come, (adds he 
with a ſmile), let us fight pro aris et focis.” The 
houſe had been already forced by the Tartars, all but 
a hall which was near the door, and where his do- 
meſtics had aſſembled themſelves. Charles forced his 
way through the janiſaries, attended by the generals 
Hord and Dardorff, joined his people, and then bar- 
ricadoed the door. 
my, who were in the houſe, threw down their booty, 
and endeavoured to eſcape at the windows, Charles 
purſued them from robm to room with much blood- 
ſhed, and cleared the houſe in a few minutes. He 


a madman, then fired furiouſly from the windows, killed 200 of 
but i512K6" the Turks in a quarter of an hour, ſo that the baſhaw 


priſoner 


with all his Who commanded them was at length forced to ſet the 


followers. 
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of Charles, to make peace with Auguſtus; we ſhall ſoon have a 


29 


Bepins to 
think of 
teturning 
to bis do- 
Minions, 


houſe on fire. This was done by arrows with lighted 
matches ſhot into the roof; but Charles, inſtead of 
quitting it, gave orders for extinguiſhing the fire, in 
which he himſelf aſſiſted with great diligence. All 
efforts, however, were vain: the roof fell in; and 
Charles, with his few faithful companions, was ready 
to be buried 1a the ruins. In this extremity one called 
out, that there was a neceſlity for ſurrendering. 
« What a ſtrange fellow! (cries the king), who would 
rather be a priſoner with Turks than mix his aſhes 
with thoſe of his ſovereign.” Another had the pre- 
fence of, mind to cry out, that the chancery was but 
5o paces off, had a ſtone roof, and was proof againſt 
fire. Pleaſed with the thoughts of again coming to 


blows, the king exclaimed, © A true Swede ! Let us 


take all the powder and ball we can carry.” He then 
put himſelf at the head of his troops, and ſallied out 
with ſuch fury that the Turks retreated 5o paces ; but 
falling down in the hurry, tbey ruſhed in upon him, 
and carried him by the legs and arms to the baſhaw's 
tent. | 52 5 wr & 

This extraordinary adventure, which ſavours not a 
little of inſanity, happened on the Ih of February 
1713. He was now kept priſoner, with all his retinue; 
and in this fituation he was viſited by the unfortunate 


Staniſlaus. The latter, as we have already obſerved, 


came in the diſguiſe of a Swediſh officer, and had in- 
deed ſerved in the Swediſh army in Pomerania, for 


which reaſon he was arreſted in the Turkiſh dominions; 


but being kpown at Bender, notice was ſent to the 
baſhaw who was conduQing the king of Sweden to 
Adrianople. The baſhaw communicated the news to 
baron Fabricius, a favourite of Charles, who imme- 


diately. imparted it to the king. Dear Fabricius, 


(ſays this inflexible monarch), run and tell him never 


change in our affairs.“ 

Such were the conſiderations that ſtill occurred to 
the mind of Charles ; however, at laſt he ſeemed in- 
clined to ſubmit to his fate, and began ſeriouſly to 


think of returning to his kingdom, now reduced to the 


moſt deplorable ſituation. His habitation was now 
fixed at Demotica, a ſmall town about fix leagnes 
from Adrianople. Here he was allowed proviſions for 
his own table and thoſe of his retinue ; but only 25 
crowns a- day in money, inſtead of 500 which he had 
rectived at Bender. During his reſidence here he 
received a deputation from Heſſe-Caſſel, ſoliciting his 
conſent to the marriage of the landgrave with Eleo- 
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The moment he entered, the ene- 


and a paſſport. 
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nora princeſs royal of Sweden; to which be rea- Sueden · 


dily agreed: a deputation was alſo ſent bim by the 
regency of Sweden, requeſting that he would prepare 
for returning to his own dominions, which were ready 
to fink under a ruinous war in his abſence. What 
determined him, however, more than any thing to 


haſten his return, was the following accident. The 


new grand vizir Ibrahim Molla, having for private 
reaſons determined to come to a rupture with the czar, 
invited Charles to a conference, in the ſtyle and with 
the familiarity of an equal. 
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Charles was ſo much Obliged, by 


chagrined at this indignity, that he ſent his chancellor bis unſea- 


Mallera to meet the vizir, with a pretence that he 


was ſick. To avoid giving offence to this miniſter, k 


onable 
pride, to 
eep his 


Charles was obliged to keep his bed during his reſi- bed for 10 
dence at Demotica, which was for 10 months after, months. 


At laſt, this vizir being ſtrangled, and the Swediſh 


intereſt at the porte thereby entirely ruined, he deter- 


mined to quit Turkey at all events. His departure was 


to be negociated by his favourite Grothuſen, whom he 


veſted with the character of ambaſſador extraordinary; 
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ſending him to Adrianople with a train of 14 perſons Sends an 
richly dreſſed. - To equip this retinue the king was *Þbaſſador 


*f . | to the Porte, 
reduced to the moſt mortifying ſhifts, and to the ne- he bs 


very fa- 
vourably re- 
Grothuſen was received with all the ceived. 


reſpe& due to his rank; but the vizir ſtarted difficul- 


ceſſity of borrowing money from uſurers at 50 per cent. 
The great object was, to obtain from the vizir money 


ties. With regard to the paſſport, he ſaid, it could 


be of no uſe until the conſent of the court of Vienna 


was firſt obtained; and as to money, he ſaid, „“ his 


maſter knew how to give when he thought proper, but 


it was beneath his dignity to /end; that the king 


ſhould have every neceſſary provided for his journey, 


and poſſibly the porte might make ſome pecuniary 
"in but he would not have it expected.“ The 

mperial minifter, however, removed every difficulty 
with regard to. the paſſport, by granting it in the molt 
full and ample manner, in the name of the emperor, 
the princes and ſtates of Germany. He ſent alſo a 
preſent to the king, conſiſt ing of a tent. of ſcarlet 
richly embroidered with gold; a ſabre, the handle of 
which was ſtudded with jewels; and cight fine horſes 
richly capariſoned. Money, the article moſt wanted, 
was entirely forgot; however, the day was fixed for 
Charles's departure, and the vizir appointed 60 car- 


riages loaded with all kinds of provitions, and feveral 


companies of janiſaries and other traops to attend him 
to the frontiers of Tranſylvania. 


On the 14th of October 1714, Charles quitted his Sets out for: 
All the Sweden. 


bed at Demotica, and ſet out for Sweden. 
princes through whoſe territories he was to paſs, had 
given orders for his entertainment in the moſt magni- 
ficent manner; but the king perceiving that theſe 
compliments only rendered his impriſonment and other 
misfortunes more conſpicuous, ſuddenly diſmiſſed his 
Turkiſh attendants,. and, aſſembling his own people, 
bid them take no care about him, but make the belt 


** 
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of their way to Stralſund. After this he ſet out poſt, Diſmiſſes 


in the habit of a German officer, attended only by bis retinue, 


colonel During. Keeping the bye-roads through Hun- 20d pro- 


gary, . Moravia, Auſtria, Bavaria, Wirtemberg, the 


palatinate, Weſtphalia, and Mecklenbnrg, arrived on att 


the 21ſt of November at midnight, before the gates of 
Stralſund. Being unknown, he was admitted with 
| difficulty; 


ceeds with 
only One 
endant, 
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1 Sweden. difficulty ; but being ſoon recognized by the governor, greateſt conſternation. The heroiſm of Charles could Sweden, 
( — the greateſt tokens of joy were ſhown all over the town. not prevail againſt ſo many enemies. So dreadful, —— 
Artes at In the midft of the tumult Charles went to bed. He however, he ſtill was, that the prince of Anhalt, with 
Stralſund, had been booted for 16 days, and now his legs were 12,000 brave troops, did not think himſelf a match for His dee. 


and is recei- ſwelled to ſuch a degree that his boots were cut off. this furious enemy when at the head of only 2000, till tate valour, 


Sweden. 


ved with Having ſlept for ſome hours, he aroſe, reviewed his 
the utmoſt troops, and gave orders for renewing the war with re- 
18 doubled vigour. 
Sweden was now in the greateſt diftreſs, We have 
already mentioned, that on the news of the defeat at 
225 Pultowa, the Danes had invaded Schonen, but were 
Diſtreſſed defeated by general Steenboek. This victory, how- 
ſituation of ever, did not put an end to the war. On the contrary, 
the kings of Denmark and Poland, with the czar of 
Moſcovy, entered into ſtricter bonds of amity than 
ever. They dreaded the return of Charles to his own 
dominions, and apprehended that numberleſs victories 
would ſoon efface the remembrance of Pultowa. They 
determined, therefore, to make the beſt uſe of their 
time; and perhaps Charles never took a more impru- 
dent reſolution than obſtinately to remain fo long in 
the Turkiſh dominions. The kings of Denmark and 
Poland invaded Pomerania ; but after Jaying fiege in 
vain to Stralſund, Wiſmar, and other places, they 
were obliged to retire with diſgrace into winter-quar- 
22g ters. In 1712, the king of Denmark invaded and re- 
gteenboek duced Bremen and Verden; but the ſame year met 
defeats the with a terrible defeat from Steenboek, with the loſs 
the Danes, of a vaſt number killed and wounded, and almoſt all 
nnd one their artillery taken. The following year, however, 
priſoner this genera] being purſued, and ſurrounded by the uni- 
with his ted forces of the Ruſſians, Danes, and Saxons, was 


hole army obliged to throw himſelf into the neutral town of Tom- 


mingen; where he was befieged, and obliged to ſur- 
render at diſcretion, with his whole army. The con- 
ſequence of this diſaſter was an invaſion of Finland by 
the czar; which province he totally reduced, after 
defeating the Swedes in ſeveral engagements. In- 
deed, the Swediſh forces were now ſo much reduced, 
that they were unable to cope with almoſt any enemy, 


account of the fleets of the enemy with which the ſea 


he had entrenched his army behind a ditch, defended 
by chevaux de frize. It appeared, indeed, that his 


precaution was not unneceſſary ; for, in the night, 


Charles with his men clambered up the ditch, and at- 
tacked the enemy in his uſual manner. Numbers, 
however, at laſt prevailed; and Charles was obliged to 
retire, after having ſeen his favourite Grothuſen, ge- 


neral Dardorff and During, the companions of his 
exile, killed by bis ſide, and himſelf being wounded 


in the breaſt. 
This raſh attempt was made in order to ſave Rugen, 
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from whence the town of Stralfund was ſupplied with Straliund 
proviſions. 'The place was well fortified, and gar- beſieged, 


riſoned with 9ooo men, with Charles himſelf at their 
head; but nothing could refift the efforts of the 


enemy. The houſes were laid in aſhes by the bombs; 


the walls miſerably ſhattered, and large breaches made 


in them by the cannon; ſo that by the 17th of De- 


cember it was propoſed to give the aſſault. The 
attack on the horn-work was deſperate : the enemy 
were twice repulſed ; but at laſt, by dint of numbers, 
effected a lodgment. The next day Charles headed 
a ſally in which he dealt terrible deſtruction among the 
beſiegers, but was at length overpowered and obliged 
to retreat into the town. At laſt his officers, appre- 
hending that he muſt either fall into the hands of 
the enemy, or be buried in the ruins of the place, in- 
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treated him to retire, A retreat, however, was now And taken, 
almoſt as dangerous as to remain in the town, on in ſpite of 


the utmoſt 
efforts of 


was covered, and it is thought that this very circum- the king, 


ſtance induced the king to conſent to it. Setting out 


therefore in a ſmall boat with ſails and oars, he paſſed 


all the enemy's ſhips and batteries, and arrived ſafe at 
Yſtedt in Schonen. 


The return of Charles, however, ſeemed to give new To revenge himſelf for theſe loſſes, Charles invaded Charks in. 


life to the whole nation. Though the number of in- Norway with an army of 25,000 men, The Danes vades Nor- 
habitants was viſibly diminiſhed, the levies he had or- 


dered were complete in a few weeks : but the hands 
left to cultivate the earth conſiſted of the infirm, aged, 
and decrepid ; ſo that a famine was threatened in conſe- 
quence of the military rage which had ſeized all the 

youth of the kingdom. | 
2) The preſence of Charles did not now produce thoſe 
The king is conſequences which the allies had feared. The king- 
unable He dom was too much reduced to be able to furniſh the 
Pads "+ neceſſary ſupplies of men and money; and though the 
fairs, king's courage and military ſkill were not in the leaſt 
diminiſhed, the efforts he made, inftead of reſtoring 
Sweden to its ſplendour, ſerved entirely to ruin it. In 
1715, Pruſſia declared againſt him, on account of his 
demanding back the town of Stetin, which that mo- 
narch had ſeized. To complete his embarraſſment, 
the elector of Hanover, George I. of Britain, alſo be- 
243 came his enemy. The forces of Denmark, Pruſſia, 


Is encom- Saxony, and Hanover, joined to inveſt Wiſmar, while 


paſſed on 1 : 
112 body of 36,000 men formed the ſiege of Stralſund; 


enemies. At the ſame time that the czar, with a fleet of 20 large 
ſhips of war, and 150 tranſports, carrying 30,000 
men, threw every part of the Swediſh coaſt into the 


were every where defeated and purſued with that ) 9. 


vigour for which the king of Sweden was ſo remark-"" 1 


able; but ſtrong reinforcements arriving from Den- 
mark, and proviſion failing, he was at laſt obliged to 


retire, and evacuate the gountry. Soon after this 


the Swedes loſt Wiſmar; but when every thing ſeemed 
to go to wreck, Baron Goertz the chief miniſter and 
favourite of Charles found means to ſet on foot a treaty 
with the czar of Moſcovy, by which the moſt for- 


midable of all Charles's enemies was taken off. The A treay 
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miniſter found means to work upon the inflexible and with the 


a N f 
ſtubborn temper of Charles by reprefenting to him that Ln, 
the ceſſions of certain provinces to Peter would induce projets 


him to aſſiſt him in his projects of again dethroning 
Auguſtus, and of replacing James on the throne of 
Britain; which laſt ſcheme he had projected out of 


revenge for the elector of Hanover having ſeized on 


the duchies of Bremen and Verden. In conſequence 
of the conferences between the czar and Goertz, the 
former engaged to ſend into Poland an army of 
80,000 men, in order to dethrone that prince whom 
he had ſo long long defended. He engaged alſo to 
furniſn ſhips for tranſporting 30,000 Swedes to Ger- 

- many 


Ur. 
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gueden. many, and 10,000 into Denmark. This treaty, how- czarina, that his Daniſh majeſty thought proper to Sweden. 


— 
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Vis ex- 
treme raſh» 
neſs, in con- 


ſequence of 


which he is 
killed, 
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Account of 


ever, was not fully ratified; and the king's death, which 
happened in 1718, put a final ſtop to all the great 
proſpects of Sweden. 

The king had re ſolved on the conqueſt of Norway 
before he dethroned Auguſtus; and as no difficulties 
ever deterred him, he marched his army into that 
cold and barren country in the month of October, 
when the ground was covered with froſt and ſnow. 
With 18,000 men he formed the ſiege of Frederickſ- 
hall, though the ſeverity of the froſt rendered it 
almoſt impoſſible to break ground. Charles, how- 
ever, reſolved to form trenches; and his ſoldiers cheer- 
fully obeyed, digging into the ground with the ſame 
labour as if they had been piercing a rock. On the 
11th of December the king viſited the trenches in the 
midſt of a terrible fire from the enemy, imagining 
that his men might be animated by his preſence. He 
took his poſt in the moſt dangerous ſtation he could 
chooſe, ſtanding upon a gabion and leaning with his 
arm over the parapet, while the enemy were firing 
chain-ſhot at the very ſpot where he flood. He was 
intreated to change his ftation ; but he remained ob- 
ſtinate, as if he bad been proof againſt cannon-bullets. 
At laſt he was ſeen to fall on the parapet with a 
deep groan.. A ſmall cannon-ball had ſtruck him on 
the temple, beat in the left eye, and forced the right 
quite out of its ſocket; his right hand in the mean 
time graſped the hilt of his ſword, as if he had meant 
to revenge the blow. | 

Charles XII. was ſucceeded by his fiſter the princeſs 


the Swediſh Ulrica Eleonora, wife to the hereditary prince of 


affairs from 
the death of Heſſe. 


Cha. XII. 
to the year 


unn. 


Oa this occaſion the ſtates took care to make 
a previous ſtipulation for the recovery of their liberties, 
and obliged the princeſs to fign a paper to this pur- 
pole before entering on- the government. Their firſt 
care was to make a peace with Great Britain, which 
the late king intended to have invaded. The Swedes 


then, to prevent their farther loſſes by the progreſs of 


the Ruſſian, the Daniſh, the Saxon, and other arms, 
made many great ſacrifices to obtain peace from thoſe 
powers. The French, however, about the year 1738, 
formed a dangerous party in the kingdom, under the 
name of the Hals; which not only broke the internal 
quiet of the kingdom, but led it into a ruinous war 
with Ruſſia, by which the province of Finland was 
loſt. Their Swediſh majeſties having no children, it 
was neceſſary to ſettle the ſucceſſion ; eſpecially as the 
duke of Holſtein was deſcended from the queen's 
eldeſt filter, and was, at the ſame time, the preſump- 
tive heir to the empire of Ruſſia, Four competitors 
appeared; the duke of Holſtein Gottorp, prince 
Frederic of Heſſe-Caſſel nephew to the king, the 
prince of Denmark, and the duke of Deux-Ponts. 


The duke of Holſtein would have carried the election, 


had he not embraced the Greek religion, that he 
might mount the throne of Ruſſia, The czarina 1n- 
terpoſed, and offered to reſtore all the conqueſts ſhe 
had made from Sweden, excepting a ſmall diſtri& in 
Finland, if the Swedes would receive the duke of 
Holſtein's uncle, Adolphus Frederic biſhop of Lu— 
bec, as their hereditary prince and ſucceſſor to their 
crown, This was agreed to; and a peace was con- 


_ cluded at Abo, under the mediation of his Britannic 


majeſty, This peace was ſo firmly adhered to by the 
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drop all reſentment for the indignity done his ſon. 


The prince · ſucceſſor married the princeſs Ulrica, third 
ſiſter to the king of Pruſſia; and in 1751 entered 
into the poſſeſſion of his new dignity, which proved 
to him a crown of thorns. Through a ſtrange med- 
ley of affairs and views of intereſt, the French had 
acquired vaſt influence in all the deliberations of 


the Swediſh ſenate, who of late have been little better 


than penſioners to that crown. The intrigues of the 
ſenators forced Adolphus to take part in the late war 
againlt Pruſſia: but as that war was diſagreeable not 


only to the people, but alſo to the king of Sweden, 


the nation never made ſo mean an appearance ; and 
upon Ruſſia's making peace with the king of Pruſſia, 
the Swedes likewiſe made their peace, upon the terms 
of leaving things as they ſtood at the beginning of the 
war. Adolphus died diſpirited in 1771, after a tur- 
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bulent reign of twenty years; and was ſucceeded by the preſent 
his ſon Guſtavus, the preſent monarch. The moſt king of 
remarkable tranſaction of this reign is the revolution Sweden 


which took place in the government in the year 1772, 
by which the king, from being the moſt limited be- 
came one of the moſt deſpotic monarchs in Europe. 
Ever fince the death of Charles XII. the whole power 
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aſcends the 
throne. 


of the kingdom had been lodged in the ſtates; and Account of 
this power they had on all occafions moſt grievouſly the revolu- 


abuſed. Guſtavus therefore determined either to ſeize 


tion in 


on that power of which they made ſuch a bad uſe, or 3 <4 


periſh in the attempt. The revolution was effected in became de- 


the following manner. 
of Auguſt 1772, a conſiderable number of officers, 
as well as other perſons known to be attacked to the 
royal cauſe, had been ſummoned to attend his majeſty. 
Before ten he was on horſeback, and viſited the regi- 
ment of artillery, As he paſſed throvgh the ſtreets 
he was more than uſually courteous to all he met, 
bowing familiarly to the loweſt of the people. On 
the king's return to his palace, the detachment which 
was to mount guard that day being drawn up toge- 
ther with that which was to be relieved, his majeſty 


On the morning of the 19th ſpotic. 


retired with the officers into the guard-room. He 


then addreſſed them with all that eloquence of which 
he is ſaid to be a perfect maſter; and after inſinuating 
to them that his life was in danger, he expoſed to 
them in the ſtrongeſt colours the wretched ſtate of 
the kiogdom, the ſhackles in which it was held by 
means of foreign gold, and the diſſenſions and troubles. 
ariſing from the ſame cauſe which had diſtracted the 
diet during the courſe of fourteen months. He aſſured 
them that his only deſign was to put an end to theſe 
diſorders; to baniſh corruption, reſtore true liberty, 
and revive the ancient luſtre of the Swediſh name, 
which had been long tarniſhed by a venality as noto- 
rious as it was diſgraceful. Then aſſuring them in 
the ſtrongeſt terms that he diſclaimed for ever all ab- 
ſolute power, or what the Swedes call ſovereignty, he 
concluded with theſe words: “ I am obliged to de- 
fend my own liberty and that of the kingdom, againſt 
the ariſtocracy. which reigns. Will you be faithful to 


me, as your forefathers were to Gultavus Vaſa and 
Guſtavus Adolphus? I will then riſk my life for your 

welfare and that of my country.“ 
The officers, molt of them young men, of whoſe 
attachment the king had been long ſecure, who did 
nor 
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ſtepping forward to the ſoldiers, he addreſſed them in Sweden, 
terms nearly fimilar to thoſe he had made uſe of to 
the officers, and with the ſame ſucceſs. They an- 


1 o 
(| Sweden. not thoroughly perhaps ſee into the nature of the re- 


queſt his majeſty made them, and were allowed no 
time to reflect upon it, immediately conſented to every 


. 239 thing, and took an oath of fidelity to him. ſwered him with loud acclamations: one voice only 
ff Reſolution Three only refuſed. One of theſe, Frederic Ceder- ſaid, No; but it was not attended 1 
ll of a Swediſh ſtrom, captain of a company of the guards, alledged In the mean time ſome of the king's emiſſaries had 
| officer. he had already and very lately taken an oath to be ſpread a report about the town that the king was 
i faithful to the ſtates, and conſequently could not take arreſted, This drew the populace to the palace in 
if that which his majeſty then exacted of him. The great numbers, where they arrived as his majeſty had 
1 king, looking at him ſternly, anſwered, „ Think of concluded his harangue to the guards. They teftified 
* what your are doing.” © I do,“ replied Cederſtrom, by reiterated ſhoots their joy at ſeeing him ſafe; a 
| « and what I think to-day, I ſhall think to-morrow; joy which promiſed the happieſt conelufion to the buſi- 
| and were I capable of breaking the oath by which I neſs of the dax. FA GMs 440 
| am already bound to the ſtates, I ſhould be likewiſe The ſenators were now immediately ſecured. They Secures the 
capable of breaking that your majeſty now requeſts had from the window of the council-chamber beheld e 
F what was going forward on the pms before 1 
The king then ordered Cederſtrom to deliver up bis palace; and, at a loſs to know the meaning of the ſter of the 
ſword, and put him in arreſt. | ſhouts they heard, were coming down to inquire into whole 
His majeſty however, apprehenſive of the impreſſion the cauſe of them, when 30 grenadiers, with their gie 
which the proper and reſolute conduct of Cederſtrom bayonets fixed, informed them it was his majeſty's 3 
| might make upon the minds of the other officers, pleaſure they ſhould continue where they were. They 
1 ſhortly afterwards ſoftened his tone of voice; and began to talk in a high tone, but were anſwered only 
i again addreſſing himſelf to Cederſtrom, told him, that by having the door ſhut and locked upon them. 
1 2s a proof of the opinion he entertained of him, and The moment the ſecret committee heard that the 
| the confidence he 3 in him, he would return him ſenate was arreſted, they ſeparated of themſelves, each 
i his ſword without inſiſting upon his taking the oath, individual providing for his own ſafety. The king 
and would only defire his attendance that day. Ce- then mounting his borſe, followed by his officers with 
ll derſtrom continued firm; he anſwered, that his ma- their ſwords drawn, a large body of ſoldiers, and 
| jeſty could place no confidence in him that day, and numbers of the populace, went to the other quarters 
that he begged to be excuſed from the ſervice. of the town where the ſoldiers he had ordered to be 
While the king was ſhut up with the officers, Sena- aſſembled were poſted. He found them all equally 
tor Ralling, to whom the command of the troops in willing to ſupport his cauſe, and to take an oath of 
the town had been given two days before, came to fidelity to him. As he paſſed through the ſtreets, he 
the door of the guard-room, and was told that he declared to the people, that he only meant to defend 
could not be admitted. The ſenator inſiſted upon them, and ſave his country; and that if they would not 
being preſent at the diſtribution of the orders, and confide in him, he would lay down his ſceptre, and 
| ſent in to the king to defire it; but was anſwered, he ſurrender up his kingdom. So much was the King 
| muſt go to the ſenate, where his majefty would ſpeak beloved, that the people (ſome of whom even fell 
Il. to him. | 8 down upon their knees) with tears in their eyes im- 
The officers then received their orders from the plored his majeſty not to abandon them. th 
i king ; the firſt of which was, that the two regiments The king proceeded in his courſe, and in leſs than 
| of guards and of artillery ſhould be immediately aſ- an hour made himſelf maſter of all the military force 
| ſembled, and that a detachment of 36 grenadiers in Stockholm. 3 | 
ſhould be poſted at the door of the council- chamber The kingdom of Sweden, in its preſent ſtate, is OY of 
| to prevent any of the ſenators from coming out. divided into the following provinces: 1. Sweden Pro- gegen, 
| But before the orders could be carried into execu- per. 2. Gothland. 3. Finland. Swediſh Lapland. 
| tion, it was neceſſary that the king ſhould addreſs And, 5. The Swediſh iſlands. Great abatements muſt 
N himſelf to the ſoldiers; men wholly unacquainted with be made for the lakes, and unimproved parts of Swe- 
| his deſigns, and accuſtomed to pay obedience only to den; which are ſo extenſive, that the habitable part 
| the orders of the ſenate, whom they had been taught to is confined to narrow bounds. 
240 bold in the higheſt reverence. The face of Sweden is pretty ſimilar to thoſe of its Phew 
The king As his majeſty, followed by the officers, was ad- neighbouring countries; only it has the advantage of foil, &c. 


gains over vancing from the guard room to the parade for this navigable rivers. 


the ſoldiers. purpoſe, ſome of them more cautious, or perhaps 
more timid than the reſt, became, on a ſhort reflec- 


tion, apprehenſive of the conſequences of the meaſure 
in which they were engaged: they began to expreſs 
their fears to the king, that unleſs ſome perſons of 
greater weight and influence than themſelves were to 
take a part in the ſame cauſe, he could hardly hope 
to ſucceed in his enterpriſe. The king ſtopped a 
while, and appeared to hefitate. A ſerjeant of the 
guards overheard their diſcourſe, and cried aloud— 
„ It ſhall ſucceed—Long live Guſtavus!” His ma- 
jeſty immediately ſaid, “ Then I will venture; “ and 


The ſame may be ſaid with regard to its climate, 
ſoil, &c. Summer burſts from winter; and vegeta- 
tion is more ſpeedy than in ſouthern climates. Stoves 
and warm furs mitigate the cold of winter, which 
is ſo intenſe, that the noſes and extremities of the 
inhabitants are ſometimes mortified. The Swedes, 
ſince the days of Charles XII. have been at incredible 
pains to correct the native barrenneſs of that country, 
by erecting colleges of agriculture, and in ſome places 
with great ſucceſs. The ſoil is much the ſame with 
that of Deamark and ſome parts of Norway, gene- 
rally very bad, but in ſome valleys ſurpriſingly a 
| x | | he 
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The peaſants now follow the agriculture of France 
and England; and ſome late accounts ſay, that they 
rear almoſt as much grain as maintains the natives, 
Gothland produces wheat, rye, barley, oats, peaſe, 
and beans; and in caſe of deficiency, the people are 
ſupplied from Livonia and the. Baltic provinces. In 
ſummer, the fields are verdant, and covered with 
flowers; and produce ſtrawberries, raſpberries, cur- 
rants, and other ſmall fruits. The common people 
know, as yet, little of the cultivation of apricots, 
aches, neQarines, pine-apples, and the like high- 
devoured fruits; but melons are brought to great per- 
fection in dry ſeaſons, Toon 5 
Sweden produces eryſtals, amethyſts, topazes, por- 
phyry, lapis-lazuli, agate, cornelian, marble, and 
other foſſils. The chief wealth of the country, how- 


ever, ariſes from her mines of ſilver, copper, lead, and 
iron. The laſt-mentioned metal employs no fewer 


than 450 forges, bammering-mills, and ſmelting- 
houſes. A kind of a gold mine has likewiſe been 


diſcovered in Sweden; but ſo igconfiderable, that from 


the year 1741 to 1747, it produced only 2398 gold 
ducats, each valued at 98. 4d. ſterling. The firſt 
gallery of one ſilver mine is 100 fathoms below the 
{urface of the earth; the roof is ſupported by prodi- 


gious oaken beams; and from thence the miners de- 


ſcend about 40 fathoms to the loweſt vein. This 
mine is ſaid to produce 20,000 crowns a year. The 
product of the copper mines is uncertain ; but the 
whole is loaded with vaſt taxes and reductions to the 
government, which has no other reſources for the 
exigences of ſtate. Thoſe ſubterraneous manſions are 
aſtoniſhingly ſpacious, and at the ſame time commo- 
dious for their inhabitants, ſo that they ſeem to form 
a hidden world. The water-falls in Sweden afford 
excellent convenitency for turning mills for forges ; 
and for ſome years the exports of iron from Sweden 


brought in 300,000]. ſterling. Dr Buſching thinks 
that they conſtituted two-thirds of the national re- 
venue. It muſt, however, be obſerved, that the ex- 


tortions of the Swediſh government, and the importa- 
tion of American bar-iron into Europe, and ſome 
other cauſes, have greatly diminiſhed this manufaQure 
in Sweden; ſo that the Swedes very ſoon mult apply 
themſelves to other branches of trade and improvements, 
eſpecially in agriculture.  _. 5 
The animals differ little from thoſe of Norway 
and Denmark, only the Swediſh horſe are known to 
be more ſerviceable in war than the German. The 
fiſhes found in the rivers and lakes of Sweden, are the 
ſame with thoſe in other northern countries, and taken 
in ſuch quantities, that their pikes (particularly) are 
ſalted and pickled for exportation. The train-oil of- 


the ſeals, taken in the gulph of Finland, is a conſi- 


derab: article of exportation, 
The: is a great diverſity of charaQers among the 
people of Sweden; and what is peculiarly remarkable 


among them, they have been known to have different 


characters in different ages. At preſent, their pea- 
ſants ſeem to be a heavy plodding race of men, ſtrong 


and hardy; but without any other ambition than that 


of ſubfilting themſelves and their families as well as 
Vor. X. | 
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The Swedes, till of late years, bad not induſtry ſuſ- they can: they are honeſt, fimple, and hoſpitable; Sweden. 
and the mercantile claſſes are much the of the ſame © 


— 
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caſt; but great application and perſeverance is diſcovered 


among them all. One could form no idea that the 


modern Swedes are the deſcendants of thoſe who, 
under Guftavys Adolphus and Charles XII. carried 
terror in their names through the moſt diſtant coun- 


tries, and ſhook the foundations of the greateſt em- 


pires; The principal nobility and gentry of Sweden 
are naturally brave, polite, and hoſpitable ; they have 
high and warm notions of honour, and are jealous of 


their national intereſts. The dreſs of the common 


people is almoſt the ſame with that of Denmark: 
the better fort are infatuated with French modes and 


faſhion, The common diverſions of the Swedes, are 
ſkaiting, running races in fledges, and ſailing in yachts + 
upon the ice. They are not fond of marrying their 


daughters when young, as they have little to ſpare in 
their own life-time, The women go to plough, threſh 
out the corn, row upon the water, ſerve the brick- 
layers, carry burdens, and do all the common drudge- 
rics in huſbandry. | : 


Their religion is Lutheran, which was propagated 
among them by Guſtavus Vaſa, about the year 1523, 
as we have already related. The Swedes are ſurpriſingly 
uniform and unremitting in religious matters; and 
have ſuch an averſion to Popery, that caſtration is the 
fate of every Roman-catholic prieſt diſcovered in 
their country. The archbiſhop of Upſal bas a reve- 


nue of about 400 l. a- year; and has under him thirteen 


ſuffragans, befides ſupperintendants, with moderate 
Ripends. No clergyman has tbe leaſt direction in the 
affairs of ftate ; but their morals, and the ſanctity of 
of their lives, endear them ſo much to the people, 
that the government would repent making them its 
enemies. Their churches are neat, and often orna- 
mented. A body of eccleſiaſtical laws and canons 
direct their religious economy. A converſion to Po- 
pery, or a long continuance under excommunication, 
which cannot paſs without the king's permiſſion, is 
puniſhed by impriſonment and exile. 


The Swediſh langvage is a dialect of the Teutonic, 1 


and reſembles that of Denmark. The Swediſh no- 
bility and gentry are, in general, more converſant. 
in polite literature than thoſe of many other more 
flouriſhing ſtates. They have of late exhibited ſome 


noble ſpecimens of their mvnificence for the improve- 


ment of literature and ſcience, particularly natural 
hiſtory. | | 


The Swediſh commonalty ſubſiſts by agriculture, E 0 
mining, grazing, hunting, and fiſhing. Their mates» tures, &c. 
rials for traffic are the bulky and uſeful commodities _ 


of maſts, beams, beal- coards, and other ſorts of timber 
for ſhipping ; tar, pitch, bark of trees, pot-aſh, wooden 


utenſils, hides, flax, hemp, peltry, furs, copper, lead, 


iron, cordage, and fiſh. 

Even the manufacturing of iron was introduced in- 
to Sweden ſo late as the 16th century; for till that 
time they ſold their own crude ore to the Hanſe-towns, 
and bought it back again manufactured into utenſils. 
About the middle of the 1th century, by the aſſiſtance 
of the Dutch and Flemings, they ſet up ſome manu- 
factures of glaſs, ſtarch, tin, woollen, ſilk, ſoap, 
ery | $6 „ leather- 


Chriſtianity was introduced here in the gth century. Religion, 
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Sweden, ſeather-dreſſing, and ſaw- mills. 
Sweep. that time a trade unknown in Sweden. 
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SW 
Bookſelling was at 
They have 
fince had ſugar- baking, tobacco · plantations, and ma- 
nufactures of ſail- cloth, cotton, fuſtian, and other 
ſtuffs; of linen, alum, brimftone, paper - mills, and 
gunpowder-mills. Vaſt quantities of copper, braſs, 
ſteel, and iron, are now wrought in Sweden, They 
have alſo founderies for cannon, forgeries for fire-arms 
and 2nchors, armories, wire and flatting-mills, mills 
alſo for fulling, and for boring and ſtamping z and 
of late they have built many ſhips for ſale. 

Certain towns in Sweden, being 24 in number, are 
called Staple: towns, where the merchants are allowed 
to import and export commodities in their own ſhips. 
Thoſe towns which have no foreign commerce, though 
lying near the ſea, are called /and-towns. A third 
kind are termed mine-towns, as belonging to mine- 
diftrits. The Swedes, about the year 1752, had 
greatly increaſed their exports, and diminiſhed their 
Imports, moſt part of which arrive or are ſent off in 
. Swediſh ſhips ; the Swedes having now a kind of na- 
vigation- act, like that of the Engliſh. "Thoſe pro- 
miſing appearances were, however, blaſted, by the 
madneſs and jealouſies of the Swediſh government; 
and the people ſo oppreſſed with taxes, that ſome 1m- 
portant revolution was daily expected in that kingdom. 

The revenue of Sweden, fince the unfortunate wars 
of Charles XII. has been greatly reduced. Her gold 
and ſilver ſpecies, in the late reign, aroſe chiefly from 
the king's German dominions. Formerly, the crown- 


lands, poll-money, tithes, mines, and other articles, 


are ſaid to have produced: a million ſterling. The 
payments that are made in copper, which is here the 
chief medium of commerce, is extremely inconvenient ; 
ſome of thole pieces being as large as tiles; and a 
cart or wheelbarrow is often required to carry home a 
moderate ſum. The Swedes, however, have gold 
ducats, and eight-mark pieces of filver, valued each 
at 58. 2. and the ſubſidies paid them by France help 
to inereale their currency. | | 

No country in the world has produced preater 
heroes or braver troops than the Swedes; and yet 
they cannot be ſaid to maintain a ſtanding army, as 
their forces conſiſt of a regulated militia. The cavalry 
is cloathed, armed, and maintained, by a rate raiſed 
upon the nobility and gentry, according to their 
eſtates; and the infantry by the peaſants. Each 
province is obliged to find its proportion of ſoldiers, 
according to the number of farms it contains; every 
farm of 601.. or nol. per annum, is charged with a 
foot-ſoldier, furniſhing him with diet, lodging and 


ordinary cloaths, and about 208. a- year in money; 


or elſe a little wooden houſe is built him by the far- 


mer, who allows him hay and paſturage for-a cow, . 


and ploughs and ſows land enough to ſupply him with 
bread. When embodied, they are ſubject to military 
Jaw, but otherwiſe to the civil law of the country. 
It may therefore literally be ſaid, that every Swediſh 


ſoldier has a property in the country he defends. 


This national army is thought to amount to above 
50,000 men: and Sweden formerly could have fitted 
out 40 ſhips of the line; but of late years their ſhips, 
together with their docks, are ſuffered to run to 
decay. 
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mould of a ſhip where ſhe begins to compaſs in the Swe 


Harley, who, with the reſt of the miniſters, x} gm 


SWEEP, in the ſca-language, is that part of the 


- 


1 


rung-heads: alſo when when the hauſer is dragged 


along the bottom of the ſea to recover any thing that Swift 


is ſunk, they call this action /aveeping for it. 

SWEET, ia the wine trade, denotes any vegetable 
juice whether obtained by means of ſugar, raiſins, or 
other foreign or domefiic fruit, which is added to 
wines with a deſign to improve them. | 

SWEIN-MOTE. See FokesT Courts, 

SWIFT (Dr Jonathan), an eminent divine, poli. 
tician, and wit, was deſcended from an ancient family; 
and born at Dublin in 1667, ſeven months after his 
father's death, He was educated at Trinity college, 
Dublin: but minding hiſtory and poetry more than 
academic learning, he was refuſed his bachelor's de- 
gree for inſufficiency, though he was at laſt admitted 
ſpeciali gratia, by favour rather than merit; a cir- 
cumſtance that ſerved as a ſpur to his future ſtudies, 
In 1688, being then without ſupport, he was pa- 
tronized by Sir William Temple, who had married a 
relation of his mother, by whoſe means he was intro- 
duced to the notice of king William, who offered to 
make him a captain of horſe ; but Swift had deter- 
mined on a clerical life, and after Sir William's death 
the king took no farther notice of him. He met with 


Jeveral diſappointments in his endeavours at prefer- 


ment, obtaining only two ſmajl_livings, Laracor and 
Rathbigging, in the county of Meath, when he be- 
came eminent as a political writer. 

While Swift reſided at Laracor, he invited to Ire- 
land a lady, whom he has celebrated by the name of 
Stella. He became acquainted with ber while be lived 
with Sir William Temple. She was the daughter of 


his Reward, whoſe name was Johnſon; and Sir William, 
in conſideration of her father's faithful ſervices, left 


her at his death 10001]. She was now about ejghteen: 
and was accompanied by Mrs Dingley, a lady 
who was fifteen years older, and, though related 
to Sir William, had only an anouity of 27). But 
whatever was Swift's attachment to Mrs Johnſon, 
every precaution was taken to prevent ſcandal: they 
never lived in the ſame houſe; nor were they ever 
known to meet but in the preſence of a third perſon. 


Swift made frequent excurſions ; but Mrs Johnſon 


was buried in ſolitude and obſcurity ; ſhe was per- 
ſonally known only to-a few of Swift's moſt 1ntimate 
acquaintance, and Mrs Dingley was her only female 
companion. $2) 

In 1701 Swift took his degree of doctor of divinity. 
He had been educated among the Whigs; aud the 
ſame year publiſhed a Diſcourſe of the conteſts and 
diſſenſions between the nobles and commons of Athens 
and Rome: this was in behalf of king William and 
his miniſters, agaioſt the violent proceedings of the 
houſe of commons. But ſoon after, he attached him- 
ſelf to the Tories; becauſe, as he ſaid, the Whigs had 
renounced their old prineiples. : | 

In 1710, being then in England, he was commiſ- 
ſioned by the primate of Ireland to ſolicit the queen 
to releaſe the clergy from paying the 20th part and 
firſt · fruits; and this brought him acquainted with Mr 


to have careſſed him with uncommon aſſiduity. From 


this time he ſupported his new friends with all his 
power, in pamphlets, poems, and periodical papers; 


yet. 


4 


guift. 
—— 


3 
yet received no gratuity or reward uatil the year 
1713, when he accepted the deanery of St Patrick's, 
Dublin. A biſhopric had been intended for him by 


the queen; but archbiſhop Sharp, and a certain great 


lady, having repreſented him as as man whoſe re- 


ligious fincerity was very doubtful, it was given to 


another. 


ſons with whom he became intimately acquainted 
while in England, was Mrs Vanhomrigh. She was 
born in Ireland ; and had been married to Mr Van- 
homrigh, firſt a merchant of Amſterdam, thea of Dub- 
lin, where king William gave him very great places : 
but he dying, left two ſons and two daughters; and 
his ſons dying ſoon after, his whole fortune, which was 
very conſiderable, fell to the daughters. The widow 


and the two young ladies came to England in 1709, 
where they were viſited by perſons of the firſt quality; 


and Swift living near them, uſed to be much there. 


During this familiarity, he inſenſibly became a kind of 


preceptor to the young ladies, particularly to the el- 
deſt, who was then about 20, and was fond of read- 


ing, and a great lover of poetry. Hence admiring 
ſuch a character as that of Swift, ſhe paſſed from ad- 
miration to love, and ventured to make him a pro- 
poſal of marriage. He at firſt affected to believe her 


in jeſt, then to rally her on ſo whimſical a choice, and 


at laſt gave her an abſolute refuſal, While he was in 


this fituation he wrote his Cadenus and Vaneſla ; and 


then returned to the place cf his exile, as he uſually 


called it. Soon after Mrs Vanhomrigh died, and left 
ſome debts; which it not being convenient for her 
daughters, who had debts of their own, to pay at 
pre to avoid an arreſt they followed the dean in- 
to Ireland. 5 | 25 
The firſt remarkable event of his life after his ſettle- 
ment at the deanery, was his marriage with Mrs John- 
ſon, the daughter of Sir William 'Temple's ſteward, 
the celebrated Stella, after an intimate friendſhip of 
more than 16 years; but whatever were the motives 
to a marriage that was never avowed, the dean and 
the lady continued to live in the ſame Platonic manner 


they had done before. He had hitherto continued to 


viſit Miſs Vanhomrigh, but now his vifits were leſs 
frequent. Soon after, her ſiſter died; and the remains 
of the family- fortune centering in her, ſhe retired to 
Selbridge, a ſmall houſe and eſtate about 12 miles 
from Dublin. From thence ſhe frequently wrote to 
the dean, and preſſed him to marry her, but he rallied 


and ſtill avoided a poſitive refuſal. She preſſed him 


either to accept or refuſe her as a wife; upon which 
he wrote an anſwer, and delivered it with his own hand, 
and probably let her into the fatal ſecret of his being 
already married: this the unhappy lady did not 
ſurvive many weeks; however, before her death, ſhe 
cancelled a will ſhe had made in the dean's favour. 
From 1716 to 1720, is a cbaſm in the dean's life, 
which it has been found difficult to fill up. Lord Or- 
rery thinks, with great reaſon, that he employed this 


time upon Gulliver's Travels, The truth is, that 


Swift's diſappointments had rendered him ſplenetie; 
and he frequently indulged himſelf in an intolerable 
miſanthropy, that, in the midſt of all his wit and ima- 
gination, is diſguſtful in ſeveral parts of this work. 


About the year 1720, the dean diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
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as a patriot, in his Propoſal for the Uſe of Triſh Manu- Swift. 
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fadures, and by his Drapier's Letters in oppoſition to 
Wood's patent for a copper coinage ; which, he clear- 
ly ſhowed, was calculated to procure the patentee an 
exorbitant gain, to the impoveriſhment of Ireland. 
Theſe letters rendered him amazingly popular, and 


Fe | | from this time the dean's influence in that iſland was 
It is here proper to obſerve, that among other per- 


almoſt without bounds; for he was conſulted in what- 
ever related to domeſtic policy, and particularly to 


- trade. 


In 1727, died his wife, the amiable Stella, in the 
44th year of her age; a lady poſſeſſed of an enchant- 
ing beauty, a muſical voice, unbounded wit, mingled 
with ſweetneſs of manners, and a mind adorned with 
every virtue. She had been declining ever ſince the 
year 1724; and it is generally believed that her im- 
mature death was occaſioned by the peculiarity of the 
dean's condu@ towards her. It is ſaid the dean did 
at length earneſtly defire that ſhe might be publicly 
owned as his wife ; but as her health was then decli- 
ning, ſhe ſaid it was too late, and inſiſted that they 


ſhould continue to live as they had lived before. To 


this the dean in his turn conſented, and ſuffered her 


to diſpoſe entirely of her own fortune, by her own 


name, to a publie charity, when ſhe died. 

From the death of Stella his life became much re- 
tired; the auſterity of his temper alſo increaſed, and 
he could not enjoy his public days: theſe entertain- 


ments were therefore diſcontinued, and he ſometimes 
avoided the company of his moſt intimate friends; but 


in time he grew more deſirous of company. In 1722, 
he complains, in a letter to Mr Gay, that © he had a 
large houſe, and ſhould hardly find one viſitor if he 
was not able to hire him with a bottle of-wine :” and, 
in another to Mr Pope, “ that he was in danger of 
dying poor and friendleſs, even his female friends 


having forſaken him; which,“ as he ſays, © vexed him 


moſt,” Theſe complaints were afterwards repeated 
in a ſtrain of yet greater ſenſibility and ſelf. pity: *All 
my friends have forſaken me. 

« Vertiginoſut, inops, ſurdus, male gratus amicis. 

« Deaf, giddy, helpleſs, left alone, 

«© To all my friends a burden grown.” | 

It is very remarkable, however, that although his 
mind was greatly depreſſed, and his principal enjoy- 
ment at an end when Mrs Johnſon died, yet there is 
an air of levity and trifling in ſome of the pieces he 
wrote afterwards, that is not to be found in any other: 
ſuch, in particular, are his Directions to Servants, and 
ſeveral of his letters to his friend Dr Sheridan. 


The fits of giddineſs and deafneſs, to which he had 


been ſubjected from a ſurfeit before he was 20 years 
old, became more frequent and violent as he grew in 
years, A preſentiment which he had long entertained 
of that wretehedneſs which would inevitably overtake 
him towards the cloſe of life, by the failure of his in- 
telle&s, clouded his mind wich the moſt melancholy 


ideas, and tinged every object around bim. How far 


this gloomy ſentiment prevailed, we may learn from 


the following remarkable anecdote mentioned by Mr 
Faulkner in his letter to lord Cheſterfield. „ One 


time, in a journey from Drogheda to Navan, the dean 
rode before the company, made a ſudden ſtop, diſ- 
mounted his horſe, fell on his knees, lifted up his 


hands, and prayed in the moſt devout manner. When 
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his friends came up, he defired and inſiſted on their 
alighting; which they did, and aſked him the meaning. 
« Gentlemen,” ſaid he © pray, join your hearts in fer- 
vent prayers with mine, that I may never be like this 
oak-tree, which is decayed and withered at top, while 
the other parts are ſound.” In 1736, while he was 
writing a ſatire on the Iriſh parliament, called the 
Legion Club, he was ſeized with fo dreadful a fit of his 
malady, that he left tbe poem unfiniſhed ; and never 
after attempted a compoſition that required a courſe 
of thinking. From this time his memory gradually 
declined ; his paſſions perverted his underſtanding ; 
and, in 1741, he became utterly incapable of conver- 
ſation. | | 

The concluding ſcene of his life was truly affecting, 


and afforded a ſtriking leſſon to check the pride of 


human genius. Mr Faulkner's account of it is well 
worth notice: „Swift never was very outrageous; but 
bis memory failed him by degrees for ſeveral years to- 
gether, inſomuch that he forgot all his friends and do- 
meſtics. He could not call any of them by their 
names ; nor for cloaths, food, or any neceſſaries that 
he wanted, In ſhort, his forgetfulneſs grew ſo much 
upon him, he could not remember any one paſſage of 
his life, nor read, nor even tel] his letters, for near two 
years before his death. He likewiſe loſt the uſe of 


his ſpeech, excepting now and then uttering ſome in- 


coherent rambling words, being incapable of aſking 
any queſtions, or of returning anſwers z nor could he 
aſk for one neceſſary of life. During this melancholy 
ſituation great care was taken of his perſen and his 
food, as he was incapable of drefling, undrefling, or 
helping bimſelf to cloaths or victuals; and fo totally 
was he deprived of all rational faculties, that he was 


treated like a new-born infant, being taken out of 


bed, undreſſed, and put into bed like the youngeſt 
child; and had the actions of one, being fond of gold 
and filver toys, which he would play with or put into 
his mouth.” In this deplorable ſtate of inſenſibility 
he lingered until 1745, when the diſſolution of his bo- 
dily frame followed the extinction of his mental powers. 
Upon opening the ſkull, after his death, much water 
was found in the brain. By bis will, which is dated 
May 1740, he left about 12001. in legacies 3 and the 
reſt of his fortune, which was about 11,000 l. to erect 
and endow an hoſpital for idiots and lunatics. His 
works have been often printed, and of various forms. 

Swift undoubtedly was a man of native genius. His 
fancy was inexhauſtible. His conceptions were lively 
and comprehenſive ; and he had the peculiar felicity of 
conveying them in language equally correct, free, and 
perſpicuous. His penetration was as quick as intui- 
tion ; and he was indeed the critic of nature. 

As his genius was of the firſt claſs, ſo were ſome of 
his virtues.— The following anecdote will illuſtrate his 
filial piety. His mother died in 1710, as appears by 
a memorandum in one of the account-books, which 
Dr Swift always made up yearly, and on each page 
entered minutely all his receipts and expences in every 
month, beginning his year from November 1. He 
obſerved the ſame method all his lifetime- till his laſt 
illneſs. 
expences of the month of May 1710, at the glebe- 
houſe of Laracor in the county of Meath, where he 


was then reſident, are theſe remarkable words, which 
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ſhow at the ſame time, his filial piety and the reli. Swift; 
gious uſe which he thought it his duty to make of 


At the foot of that page which includes his 
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that melancholy event. Mem. On Wedneſday, be. 
tween ſeven and eight in the evening, May 10. 1710, 

I received a letter in my chamber at Laracor (Mr 
Percival and Jo. Beaumont being by) from Mrs F—, 

dated May 9, with one inclofed, ſent by Mrs Worral 

at Leiceſter to Mrs F=—, giving an account that my 

dear mother, Mrs Abigail Swift, died that morning, 

Monday April 24. 1710, about ten o'clock, after a 
long ſickneſs : being ill all winter, and lame; and ex- 

tremely ill about a month or fix weeks before her 

death. I have now loſt my barrier between me and 

death. God grant I may live to be as well prepared for 

it as I confidently believe her to have been! If theway 
to heaven be through piety, truth, juſtice, and charity, 
ſhe is there. J. 8.” He always treated his mother, 

during her life, with the utmoſt duty and affection; 

and ſhe ſometimes came to Ireland to viſit him after his 

ſettlement at Laracor. She lodged at Mr Brent's, 

the printer, in George's lane, Dublin. She aſked Mrs 

Brent, the landlady, Whether ſhe could keep a ſe- 
cret ?” She replied, . * She could very well.” Upon 

which ſhe enjoined her not to make the matter publie, 
which ſhe was now going to communicate to her.“ I 

have a ſpark in this town, that I. carried on a corre- 

ſpondence with whilſt I was in England. He will be 

here preſently to pay his addreſſes, for he hath heard 

by this time of my arrival. But I would not have the. 
matter known.” Soon after this a rap was heard at 
the door, and Dr Swift walked vp ſtairs. Mrs Brent. 
retired : but after a little time ſhe was called, and then 

Mrs Swift introduced her to her ſon, and ſaid, “ This 
is my ſpark I was telling you of. This is my lover; 

and indeed the only one I ſhall ever admit to pay their, 
addreſſes to me.” The doctor ſmiled at his mother's 

humour, and afterwards paid his duty to her every 

day, unſuſpected by Mrs Brent, whom he invited ſome: 
years afterwards to take care of his family- affairs, 
when he became dean of St Patrick's: and when Mrs 

Brent died, he continued her daughter, a poor widow, 
in the ſame office. . 

The liberality of the dean hath been a topic of 
juſt encomium with all his admirers : nor could his. 
enemies deny him this praiſe. In his domeſtic affairs, 
he always acted with ſtrict ceconomy. He kept the. 
moſt regular accounts: and he ſeems to have done 
this chiefly with a view to increaſe his power of being 
uſeful. Mr Faulkner informs us, that “ his income; 
was 900 J. per annum, which he endeavoured to divide. 
into three parts, for the following purpoſes. Firſt, to. 
live upon one-third of it. Secondly, to give another. 
third in penſions and charities, according to the man- 
ner in which perſons who received them had lived :: 
and the other third he laid by, to build an hoſpital for 
the reception of idiots and Junatics.” © What is re- 
markable in this generous man, is this, (ſays Mr F.) 
that when he lent money upon bond or mortgage, he. 
would not take the legal intereſt, but one. per cent. 
below it.” 1 

Fires have ſometimes happened in Dublin, by which 
people of all denominations have been ſufferers : . upon 
which melancholy occaſions. the dean always exerted, 
himſelf, not only in perſon, by going from houle to 
houſe to make collections for them, but wrote and . 

mended 
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gwift, mended their melancholy caſes to the public. He would 
—— to the-afli&ed ſufferers, offer them his ſervice, and 


would be the firſt to ſubſcribe in a moſt princely and 
enerous manner to their relief ; which worthy example 
of his the benevolent citizens of Dublin would imitate. 
His charity appears to have been a ſettled principle 
of duty, more than an inſtinctive effort of good · nature: 
but as it was thus founded and ſupported, it bad ex- 
traordinary merit, and ſeldom failed to exert itſelf in 
2 manner that contributed moſt to render it beneficial. 
He did not laviſh his money on the idle and the worth- 
leſs. He nicely diſcriminated charaQers, and was 
ſeldom the dupe of impoſition. Hence his generofity 
always turned to a uſeful account: while it relieved 
diſtreſs, it encouraged induſtry, and rewarded virtue. 
We dwell with great pleaſure on this truly excel- 
lent and diſtinguiſhing part of the dean's character: 
and for the ſake of his charity we can overlook his 
oddities, and almoſt forgive his faults. He was a very 
peculiar man in every reſpect. Some have ſaid, 
„ What a man he would have been, had he been 
without thoſe whims and infirmities which ſhaded both 
his genius and his character!“ But perhaps the peculia- 


rities complained of were infeparable from his genius. 


The vigour and fertility of the root could not fail 
now and then of throwing out ſuperfluous ſuckers. 
What produced theſe, produced alſo the more beauti- 
ful branches, and gave the fruit all its richneſs, 

It muſt be acknowledged, that the dean's fancy 
hurried him into great abſurdities and inconfiſtences, 
for which nothing but his extraordinary talents and 
noble virtues, diſcovered in other inſtances, could have 
atoned. The rancour he diſcovered on all occaſions 
towards the diſſenters, is totally unjuſtifiable. No ſect 
could have merited it in the degree in which he al- 
ways ſhowed it to them; for, in ſome inſtances, it 
bordered on downright perſecution. He doubtleſs had 
his reaſons for expoſing their principles to ridicule ; 
and might perhaps have ſufficient grounds for ſome of 
his accuſations againſt their principal leaders in Ire- 


land: but nothing could juſtify his virulence againſt 


the whole body. : 
It muſt likewiſe be admitted, that when Swift's re- 
ntment was excited, it generally aroſe to indignation. 
Amidſt the conſtellation of virtues which ſhed a di- 
ſtinguiſning luſtre on his character, be wanted one 
that a miniſter of Chriſtianity ought to be ambitious of 
numbering amongſt the chief ornaments of his profeſ- 
ſion, and that was forgiveneſs. This is a virtue that 
requires a great ſhare of humility ; and Swift ſeemed 
to conſider himſelf as having a preſcriptive right to 
haughtineſs. His pride gave a dignity indeed to ſome 
parts of his conduQ ; but it frequently tranſgreſſed all 
the bounde of common civility and Chriſtian conde- 
ſcenſion. His pride was not gratified with lowering 
on thoſe he hated with a ſupercilious brow ; it mult 
trample them under his feet. He could not laugh 
away his reſentment. It ſtuck to his laſt ſand ;? 
and gained ſtrength by its duration. | 
Of Dr Sharp the archbiſhop of York, who hindered 
his promotion in the church by inſinuating ſomething 
to the prejudice of his religion,. he never ſpoke but 
with a tone of "indignation that marked a ſettled ran- 
cour.. Dr Teniſon the archbiſhop of Canterbury, he 
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calls, for the ſame good reaſon, “the moſt good-for- swift, 
nothing prelate that ever lived.” Mr Nicols, the editor Swimming. 


of a late Supplement to Swift's works, hath tranſcribed, 
from an authentic MS. in the poſſeſſion of Thomas Aſtle, 
Eſq; a ſort of a counter-part to Macky's Characters, an- 
nexed to the Memoirs of Secret Services, in which the dean 
hath diſcovered his keenneſs of obſervation and ſeverity 
of reſentment againſt ſome of the moſt diſtinguiſhed 
characters of the court of George I. The following 
are a few inſtances, | 

Lord Wharton (4). He is one of the completeſt 
gentlemen in England : hath a very clear underftand- 


ing and manly expreſſion ; with abundance of wit.“ 


Mackxy.—*+ The moſt univerſal villain J ever ſaw.” 
SwiFT, MS. | 

Earl of Galway. © He is one of the fineſt gentle. 
men 1n the army, with a head fitted for the cabinet as 
well as the camp: is very modeſt, vigilant, and fin» 
cere: a man of honour and honeſty : without pride or 
affeQation.” MacxVY.—“ In all directly otherwiſe. A 


deceitful, hypocritical, factious knave: a damnable 


hypocrite : of no religion.“ Swirr, MS. 


Of John duke of Argyle, Swift ſays in his MS. + 


% Ambitious, covetous, cunning Scot : has no prin- 
ciples but his own intereſt and greatneſs: a true Scot 


in his whole deportment.” —Of the earl of Derby: 


« Ag arrant a ſcoundrel as his brother. ?—Of the duke 
of Grafton: * Almoſt a ſlobberer.: without one good 


quality.”— Lord Cholmondley : © Good for nothing, 


as far as ever I knew.” Lord Guildford: A mighty 
filly fellow.” —Duke of Marlborough: “ Deteſtably 
covetous.” —Earl of Sandwich: As much a puppy 


as *ever I ſaw; very ugly, and a fop.”—Speaker of 
the houſe of commons: * A heavy man.” | | 


The natural acrimony of Swift's temper, as already. 
obſerved, had been increaſed by repeated diſappoint- 
ments. This gave a ſplenetic tincture to his writings ; 
and amidſt the duties of private and domeſtic life, it 
too frequently appeared to ſhade the luſtre of his 


more eminent virtues.— The dean hath been accuſed of 


avarice, but with the ſame: truth as he bath been ac- 
cuſed of infidelity, In detached views, no man was 
more liable to be miſtaken. Even his genius and good 
ſenſe might be queſtioned, if we were only to read ſome 
paſſages of his writings. To judge fairly and pro- 
nounce jultly of him,. as a man and as an author, we 


ſhould examine the uniform tenor of his diſpoſition and 


conduct, and the general nature and defign of his pro- 
ductions. In the latter, he will appear great; and in 


the former, good; notwithſtanding the puns and pue- 


rilities of the one, and the abſurdities and inconſiſt- 
encies of the other, | 

SWIMMING, the art of ſuſpending one's ſelf on 
water; and at the ſame time making a. progreſſive 
motion through it. | 


As ſwimming is not natural to man, it is evident, 


that at ſome period it muſt have been unknown among 
the human race. Nevertheleſs there are no accounts of 


its origin to be found in the hiſtory of any nation; 


nor are there any nations ſo barbarous but that the art. 
of ſwimming is known among them, and that in great. 
er perfection than among civilized people, It is pro- 


bable, therefore, that the art, though not abſolutely- 


natural, will always be acquired by people in a ſavage 


ſtates, 


(a) In one of his poems, he expreſsly ſays, “he hated Wharton like a toad.“ 
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swimming, ſtate from imitating the brute animals, moſt of whom 


ſwim naturally, Indeed, ſo much does this appear 
to be the caſe, that very expert ſwimmers have recom- 
mended it to thoſe who wiſhed to learn the art, to keep 
ſome frogs in a tub of water conſtantly beſide, and to 


imitate the motions by which they move through that 


element. | 

The theory of ſwimming depends upon one exceed- 
ing ſimple principle; namely, that if a force is ap- 
plied to any body, it will always move towards that 
ſide where there is, the leaſt reſiſtance. Thus, if a 
perſon ſtanding in a boat puſhes with a pole againſt 
the ſide or any other part of the veſſd in which he 


ſtands, no motion will enſue ; for as much as he preſ- 


ſes in one direction with the pole, juſt ſo much does 
the action of his feet, on which the preſſure of the 


pole mult ultimately reſt, puſh the veſſel the other 


way: but if, inſtead of the fide of the veſſel, he 
puſhes the pole againſt the ſhore, then only one force 


acts upon it, namely, that of the feet; which being 


reſiſted only by the fluid water, the boat begins to 
move from the ſhore. Now the very ſame thing takes 


place in ſwimming, whether the animal be man, qua- 


druped, bird, or fiſh. If we confider the matter fim - 


ply, we may ſuppoſe an animal in ſuch a ſituation that 


it could not poſſibly ſwim: thus, if we cut off the 
fing and tail of a fiſh, it will indeed float in conſe- 
quence of being ſpecifically lighter than the water, 


but cannot make any progreſſive motion, or at leaſt 


but very. little in conſequence of wriggling its body; 
but if we allow it to keep any of its fins, by ſtriking 


them againſt the water in any direction, the body 
moves the contrary way, juſt as a boat moves the con- 


trary way to that in which the oars ſtrike the water. 
It is true, that as the boat is but partly immerged in 


the water, the reſiſtance is comparatively leſs. than 


when a frog ar even any other quadruped ſwims ;z but 


a boat could certainly be rowed with oars though it 
Was totally immerged in water, only with leſs velocity 


than when it is not. When a man ſwims, he in like 
manner ſtrikes the water with his hands, arms, and 


feet; in conſequence of which the body moves in a 


direction contrary to the ſtroke. Upon this prin- 
ciple, and on this only, a man may either aſcend, 
delcend, or move obliquely, in any poſſible direction 
in the water. One would think, indeed, that as the 
ſtrength of a man's arms and legs is but ſmall, he 
could make but very little way by any ſtroke he could 
give the water, confidering the fluidity of that ele- 
ment. Nevertheleſs it is incredible what expert ſwim- 
mers will perform in this way; of which Mr Forſter 
gives a molt remarkable inſtance in the inhabitants of 
O. Taheitee; whoſe agility, he tells us, was ſuch, 
that when a nail was thrown overboard, they would 
jump after it into the ſea, and never fail to catch it 
before it came to the bottom. N 

As to the practice of ſwimming, there are but few 
directions which can be given. The great obſtacle is 
the natural dread which people have of being drowned ; 
and this it is impoſſible to overcome by any thing but 
accuſtoming ourſelves to go into the water. With 
regard to the real danger of being drowned, it is but 
little; and on innumerable occaſions ariſes entirely from 
the terror above mentioned, as will appear from the 


Following obſervations by Dr Franklia, 
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„That though the legs, arms, and head of a hu- Sui 
man body, being ſolid parts, are ſpecifically ſome. —— 


S W I 


what heavier than freſh water, yet the trunk, particu- 
larly the upper part, from its hollowneſs, is ſo much 
lighter than water, as that the whole of the body, ta- 
ken together, is too light to fink wholly under water, 
but ſome part will remain above until the lungs become 
ſilled with water; which happens from drawing water 
into them inſtead of air, when a perſon in the fright 


attempts breathing while the mouth and noſtrils are 


under water. >» | 28 rotten 

„ 2dly, That the legs and arms are ſpecifically 
lighter than ſalt-water, and will be ſupported by it; 
ſo that a human body would not fink. in falt-water, 


though the lungs were filled as above, but from the 


greater ſpecific gravity of the head. £86 

„ g4dly, That therefore a perſon throwing himſelf 
on his back in ſalt-water, and extending his arms, 
may eaſily lie ſo as to keep his mouth and noſtrils free 


for breathing; and, by a ſmall motion of his hands, 


may prevent turning, if he ſhould perceive any ten- 
deney to i. ey. e F291 
- «« aably, That in freſh water, if a man throws him- 
ſelf on his back near the ſurface, he cannot long con- 
tinue in that fituation, but by a proper action of his 
hands on the water. If he uſes no ſuch action, the 
legs and lower part of the body will gradually fink 
till he comes into an upright poſition; in which he will 
the head uppermoſt. © 1 

«5thly, But if in this erect poſition the head is kept 
upright above the ſhoulders, as when we ſtand on the 
ground, the immerſion will, by the weight of that 
part of the head that is out of-water, reach above the 
mouth and noftrils, perhaps a little above the eyes; fo 


continue ſuſpended, the hollow of the breaſt keeping 


that a man cannot long remain ſuſpended in water 


with his head in that poſition, be: 5 — 
« 6thly, The body continued ſuſpended as before, 
and upright, if the head be leaned quite back, fo that 
the face looks vpwards, all the back-part of the head 
being then under water,' and its weight conſequently 
in a great «meaſure ſupported by it, the face will re- 
main above water quite free for breathing, will rife 
au inch higher every inſpiration, and fink as much 
every expiration, but never ſo low as that the water 
may come over the mouth. 3 | 

« Jthly, If, therefore, a perſon, unacquainted with 
ſwimming, and falling accidentally into the water, could 


have preſence of mind ſufficient to avoid ſtruggling 


and plunging, and to let the body take this natural 
poſition, he might continue long ſafe from drowning, 
till perhaps help would come : for as to the cloaths, 
their additional weight, while immerſed, is very in- 
confiderable, the water ſupporting it; though when 
he comes out of the water, he would find them very 
heavy indeed.“ 155 | nf 
The method of learning to ſwim is as follows: The 
perſon mult walk into water ſo deep that it will 
reach to the breaſt. He is then to lie down gently on 
the belly, keeping the head and neck perfectly up- 
right, the breaſt advancing forward, the thorax in- 
flated, and the-back bent; then withdrawing the legs 
from the bottom, and ſtretching them out, ſtrike the 
arms forwards in uniſon with the legs. Swimming 


on the back is ſomewhat ſimilar to that on the belly; 


- but 


mming 


4 
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guimming but with this difference, that although the legs are The Swiſs were anciently called Helvetii; and be- Switzerland 
| employed to move the body forwards, the arms are ing ſubdued by the Romans, they continued in {ſub il” 


derived from the movement of the legs.— In diving, a 
perſon muſt cloſe his hands together, and, preſſing 
his chin upon his breaſt, make an exertion to bend 
with force forwards. While in that pofition, he muſt 
continue to move with rapidity under the ſurface ; and 
whenever he chooſes to return to his former ſitua tion, 
he has notbing to do but bead back his head, and he 
will immediately return to the ſurface. 

It is very common for novices in the art of ſwim- 
ming to make uſe. of corks or bladders to aſſiſt in 
keeping the body above water. Some have utterly 
condemned the uſe of theſe ; however, Dr Franklin 


allows that they may be of ſervice for ſupporting the- 


body while one is learning what is called the „role, or 
that manner of drawing in and ſtriking out the hands 
and feet that is neceſſary to produce progreſſive mo- 
tion. But (ſays he) you will be no ſwimmer till 
you can place confidence in the power of the water 
to ſupport you: I would therefore adviſe the acqui- 


ring that confidence in the firſt place, eſpecially as I 


have known ſeveral who, by a little of the practice 


neceſſary for that purpoſe, have inſenſibly acquired 


the ſtroke, taught as it were by nature. 

The practice I mean is this: Chooſing a place 
where the water deepens gradually, walk coolly 
into it till it is up to your breaſt : then turn round 
your face to the ſhore, and throw an egg into the wa- 
ter, between you and the ſhore ; it will Gak to the 
bottom, and be eafily ſeen there, if the water is 
clear. It muſt lie in the water ſo deep as that you 
cannot reach it to take it up but by diving for it. To 
encourage. yourſelf in order to do this, reflect that 
your progreſs will be from deeper to ſhallower water; 
and that at any time you may, by bringing your legs 
under you, and ſtanding on the bottom, raiſe your 
head far above the water: then plunge under it with 
your eyes open, throwing yourſelf towards the egg, 
and endeavouring, by the action of your hands and 
feet againſt the water, to get forward tall within reach 
of it. Ia this attempt you will find that the water 
buoys you up againft your inclination ; that it is not 
ſo eaſy a-thing to ſink as you imagined ; that you can- 
not, but by active force, get down to the egg. Thus 
you feel the power of the water to ſupport you, and 
learn to eonſide in that power-; while your endeavours 
to overcome it, and to reach the egg, teach you the 
manner of acting on the water with your feet and 
hands; which action is afterwards uſed in ſwimming 


to ſupport your head higher above water, or to go 


forward through it.“ | 

_ SWINE, in zoology. Sce Sus. 
SWITZ, or Schirz, the capital of one of the can- 

tons of Switzerland, to which it gives name, ſeated 


on the eaſt ſide of the lake Lucern, in N. Lat. 47. 


E. Long. 8. 30. 


SWITZERLAND, or SwisSERLAND, a country 


bounded to the ſouth by Savoy, the Milaneſe, and the 


territories of Venice; to the north, by Swabia; to the 


eait, by the country of Tyrol, a part of Auſtria and 
Swabia; and to the weſt by the Sandgau, Burgundy, 
and the country of Gex; being about 260 miles long 
| and loo broad. | 


Suinerland generally unemployed, and the progreſſive motion is jection to that power till the empire declined, when 


they became a part of the kingdom of Burgundy. 
After that they fell under the dominion of the Franks, 
then of the Germans; but being oppreſſed by the lat- 


ter, they threw off the yoke, and erected ſeveral ſtates 


and republics, which, at the treaty of Weſtphalia in 
1648, were recognized as free and independent. 'The 
cantons of Switz, Uri, and Underwald, having, as 
early as the year 1308, entered into a confederacy ia 
the canton of Switz, and having alſo obtained their 
firſt victory in 1315 over Leopold archduke of Au- 
ſtria in the ſame canton, its name was given to the 
whole confederacy, which it til] retains. The other 
cantons ſucceſſively acceded to this affociation, but ſome 
of them not until upwards of 100 years after. With 


reſpec to the government and conſtitution of theſe can- 


tons, ſome of them are ariſtocracies and ſome demo- 
cracies. In the former, both the legiſlative and exe- 
cutive power 18 lodged in the barghers or citizens of 


— 


the capital of each canton; and of theſe there are ſe- 
ven, viz. Zurich, Bern, Baſil, Friburg, Solothurn, 


and Schauffhauſen. In the others, the legiſlative 


power is lodged in the whole body of the people; and 


every male above fixteen, whether maſter or ſervant, - 


has a vote in making laws, and in the choice of ma- 
giſtrates. For what concerns the whole Helvetic 


body, there are diets ordinary and extraordinary: the 


former are held annually, and the others upon parti- 


cular emergencies; and both are ſummoned by the 


city of Zurich, which appoints the time and place of 


their meetings. Beſides the general diets, fince the 
Reformation, there have been particular diets of the 


two religions, at which all public affairs of conſe- 
quence that regard the two parties are treated ſepa- 


rately; for though a ſenſe of their common intereſt 
obliges them to ſtudy to maintain the league and 


union, yet it is certain, that the mutual confidence 


between the eantons is in ſome meaſure loſt through 


the zeal of each party for their particutar opinions, 


eſpecially of the Roman Catholics. The annual ge- 


neral diets are held always at Frauenfeld or Baden, 


principally to regulate the affairs of the common bai- 
liages. Lucera takes the lead of the Roman Catho- 


lic cantons, being the moſt powerful of that denomi- 


nation; but Zurich, though leſs powerful than that 


of Bern, takes the precedence - of all the other can- - 
tons, both Proteſtant and Popiſh. Theſe cantons do 
not make one commonwealth, but are fo many inde- 
pendent ſlates united together by ſtrict alliances for 
their mutual defence. The extraordinary diets or 
congreſſes are held at Aldorf. Each canton nſually 


deputes two envoys both to the ordinary and extraor- 


dinary, to which alſo the abbot and town of St Gall, 


and the town of Biel, ſend repreſentatives as allies. - 


To the 13 cantons belong in common 21 bailiages, - 


two towns, and two lordthips. The allies or incor- 
porated places, as they are called, are the abbot and 
towa of St Gall, the three Griſon Jeagues, the repu- 


* 


blic of the Valais, the towns of Muhlhauſen and Biel, 
the principality of Neuenberg or Neufchatel, Geneva, 
and the biſhop of Baſil. Of theſe the abbot and town | 


of St. Gall, and the town of Biel, are regarded as mem- 


bers of he Helvetie body, but the reſt only as allies. 


_ * a 
* * * 
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Switzerland As to the air, ſoil, and produce of Switzerland, carriage. Switzerland is not ſo populous as many Suitzehnd 
that part of the canton of Bern to the eaſt of the lake other countries in Europe; and the Popiſh cantons 
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of Geneva, together with the cantons of Uri, Switz, 
Underwald, Glaris, Appenzel, and part of the can- 
ton of Lucern, conſiſt of ſtupendous mountains, whoſe 
tops are ſaid to be from 9000 to 12000 feet above the 
level of the ſea, conſiſting of craggy inacceſſible rocks, 
of which ſome are quite bare, while others are always 
Covered with ice and ſnow. Among the mountains 
are many excellent medicinal and other ſprings, cold 
and warm baths, water-falls, craggy precipices, deep 
-Darrow valleys, and caverns. They yield alſo a great 
variety of herbs, thickets, and buſhes, in the upper 


parts; and in the lower rich paſtures and woods The 
higheſt are thoſe in the canton of Uri. Many of the 


valleys are covered with lakes, or watered by brooks 
and rivers. In ſome of them are towns, villages, 
woods, vineyards, and corn-lands. Both on the 
mountains and in the valleys the air is extremely cold 
in winter; but in ſummer it is very pleaſant, cool, and 
refreſhing on the fanner, but exceſlive hot in the lat- 


ter. Sometimes it is winter on the north ſide of a 


mountain when it is ſummer on the other; nay, 
flowers may be gathered ſometimes with one hand and 
ſnow with the other. Prodigious maſſes of ice and 
ſnow often fall from them in winter, and do a preat 
deal of damage; and moſt of the ſtreams and rivers 
take their riſe from the thawing of the ice and ſnow 


on their ſides and tops. From the rifing or deſcend- 


ing of the clouds, with which they are commonly en- 
veloped, the inhabitants can, for the moſt part, pretty 


exactly foretel the changes of the weather; ſo that 


they ſerve them inſtead of weather-glaſſes. The other 
and lower parts of Switzerland are very pleaſant and 
fertile, being diverſified with vineyards, corn-fields, 
meadows, and paſture-grounds. The mountains in 


theſe are but mole-hills in compariſon of the others : 


there is neither ſnow nor ice on them in ſummer; and 


they frequently afford not only good paſturage, but 


arable ground. Many petrifactions are found both 
among theſe and the others, with a variety of 
foſſils. The ſands of the rivers yield gold-duſt, par- 
ticularly thoſe of the Rhine, the Emmet, the Aare, 
the Reuſz, the Adda, and the Goldbach. The me- 
tals of this country being generally found to be brittle, 
the only mines that are worked are a few iron ones. 
In the lower parts of Switzerland they ſow rye, oats, 
barley, ſpelt, flax, and hemp. Wines of various forts 


fruits. Of wood for fuel and other uſes, there 1s ge- 


nerally plenty ; in ſome places, however, they are 


obliged te burn ſheeps dung, and in others a kind of 
heath and ſmall ſhrubs. In the valleys they cultivate 
ſaffron with good ſucceſs. The Switzers derive their 
principal ſubſiſtence from their flocks and herds of 
cattle, which in ſummer graze upon the mountains, 
Their cheeſe is much eſteemed, eſpecially that of Bern 
and Griers in the canton of Freyburg. Great num- 
-bers of horſes allo are bred here, and bought up for 
the French cavalry. Befides the above-mentioned ri- 
vers, the Rhone and the Teſin have their ſources in 
this country. The lakes are very numerous ; but the 
chief are thoſe of Geneva, Neufchatel, Biel, Zurich, 
Thun, Brien, Conſtance, and Lucern, Both rivers 
and lakes abound with fiſh, and afford a cheap water- 


leſs ſo than the Proteſtant. The total number of the 
inbabitants is computed at two millions. | 

The language generally ſpoken here is the German, 
in which alſo all public affairs are tranſaQed ; but in 
thoſe parts of the country that border on Italy or 
France, a corrupt French or Italian prevails. The 
two predominant religions are Calviniſm and Popery. 
Of the former are the cantons of Zurich and Bern, 
the towns of St Gall, Geneva, Muhlhauſen, and Biel, 
the principality of Neufchatel, the greater part of 
Baſil, Schaffhauſen, the country of the Griſons, the 
Thurgau, Toggenburg, Glaris; and the Rhine valley; 
the frontiers of Appenzel, with a ſmall part of Solo- 
thurn, and ſome places in the countries of Baden and 
Sargans. The reſt of the Swiſs cantons, allies, and 
dependents, are Popiſh. For the education of youth 
there is an univerſity at Baſil, and academies at Zurich, 
Bern, Lauſanne, and Geneva, beſides gymnafiums 
and ſcholæ illuſtres, both in the Popiſh and Swiſs can- 
tons. There are alſo ſocieties among them for the 
improvement of the German language and the ſciences, 

The principal manufactures are ſnuff and tobacco, 


linen of ſeveral ſorts, lace, thread, filk and worſted 


ſtockings, neckcloths, cotton ſtuffs, gloves, handker - 
chiefs, filks of ſeveral ſorts, gold and filver brocades, 
a variety of woollen manufactures, hats, paper, lea- 
ther of all ſorts, earthen wares, porcelain, toys, 


watches, clocks, and other hardwares, &c. The 


trade of Switzerland is greatly promoted by many na- 
vigable lakes and rivers. In ſome of the above manu- 
fact ures, and in cheeſe, butter, ſheep, horſes, black 
cattle, hides, and ſkins, the exports are conſiderable 
and as the imports are chiefly grain and ſalt, with ſome 
American and Afiatic goods, there is probably a large 


balance in their favour. In ſome parts of Switzerland 


dreſs is reſtrained by ſumptuary laws. 

The public revenues are in general very inconſider- 
able, ariſing chiefly from the uſual regalia, appro- 
priated every where to the ſovereign, the demeſnes, 
and public granaries, voluntary contributions, the ſale 
of ſalt, as, a land-tax; in the Proteſtant cantons, 
from the church-lands alſo that were ſeized at the Re- 
formation. Except in Zurich, Bern, Bafil, and 
Schaffhauſen, where the people are more induftrious, 


have a greater trade, and are richer than in the others, 


they defray the ordinary charges, and that is all. 
are alſo produced in ſome of them, with a variety of 


The cantons never keep any ſtanding troops, except 
for a few garriſons ; but their militia is reckoned to 
be the beſt regulated of any in Europe. Every male 
from 16 to 60 1s enrolled, and about one-third of them 
regimented. They muſt all provide themſelves with 
arms, cloathing, and accoutrements, and appear on 
the ſtated days for exerciſe; and the ſeveral cantons 
and diſtricts mult be furniſhed with a ſufficient train of 
artillery, and all the other implements of war. The 
Switzers of the ſeveral cantons are allowed to engage 
in the ſervice of ſuch foreign princes and fates as are 
in alliance with thoſe cantons, or with whom they 
have made a previous agreement. Such ſtates, paying 
an annual ſubſidy to the reſpective cantons, are allow- 
ed to make levies. Every man enliſts voluntarily, and 
for what number of years they pleaſe ; at the expira- 
tion of which they are at liberty to return home. A 
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great many thus always returning from foreign ſer- 
vice, Switzerland is never unprovided with able and 


ylenbam. experienced officers and ſoldiers. With reſpect to their 
. 


vp between his eyes. 


character, they are a brave, honeſt, hoſpitable, hardy 
people; very true to their engagements, friendly, and 
humane. In ſhort, there is not a people in Europe 
whoſe national character is better. Ja their perſons 
they are generally tall, robuſt, and well-made ; but 
their complexions are none of the beſt, and thoſe that 
live in the neighbourhood of the mountains are ſubject 
to wens. The women are ſaid to be generally hand- 
ſome and well-ſhaped, ſenſible and modeſt, yet frank, 
caſy, and agreeable in converſation. Few of the pea- 


ſants are miſerably poor; many of them are rich, 


eſpecially in the Proteſtant cantons, and that of Bern 
in particular. | | 

SWORD, an offenfive weapon worn at the fide, 
and ſerving either to-cut or ſtab. Its parts are the 
handle, guard, and bladez to which may be added 
the bow, ſcabbard, pummel, &c. 


SwoRD of State, which is borne before the king, 


lords, and governors of counties, cities, or boroughs, 
&c. For or before the king, it ought to be carried 
upright; the- hilt as low as the bearer's waiſt, the blade 
| For or before a duke, the blade 
mult decline from the head, and be carried between 
the neck and the right ſhoulder, For or before an 
earl, the blade is to be carried between the point of 
the ſhoulder and the elbow : and for or before a baron, 
the blade is to be borne in the bend of the arm. This 
ceremonial form no leſs denotes the dignity of a gover- 
nor than the coronet ſet on his coat of arms. | 
_ SworD-#/h. See XIPHIAS. | 
SWORN mroTHERS, (fratres jurati), perſons who, 


by mutual oath, covenanted to ſhare each others for- 


tune. Formerly, in any notable expedition to invade 
and conquer an enemy's country, it was the cuſtom 
for the more eminent ſoldiers to engage themſelves by 


reciprocal oaths to ſhare the rewards of their ſervice. 


This practice gave occaſion to the proverb of ſworr 
brothers or brethren in iniquity, becauſe of their dividing 
plunder and ſpoll. | 
SYCAMORE-rTxex, in botany. See Aczs. 
SYCOPHANT, an appellation given by the an- 


cient Athenians to thoſe who informed of the exporta- 


tion of figs contrary to law: and hence it is flil] uſed 
in general for all informers, paraſites, flatterers, 
cheats, &. Rr s 

SYDENHAM (Dr Thomas), an excellent Eng- 
liſh phyſician, was the ſon of William Sydenham 
of Winford Eagle in Dorſetſhire, and was born 
there about the year 1624. He ſtudied at Magdalen- 
hall, Oxford ; but left that univerſity when Oxford 
was parrifoned for king Charles I. and went to Lon- 
don : where becoming acquainted with Dr Thomas 
Cox, an eminent phyſician, that gentleman perſuaded 
him to apply himſelf to the ſtudy of phyſic; and 
therefore, after the garriſon was delivered up to the 


parliament, he retired again to Magdalen-hall, en- 


tered on the medical line, and in 1648 was created ba- 
chelor of phyſic. 
All-Souls college, and continued there ſeveral years: 
when, leaving the univerſity, he ſettled at Weſtmin- 


fier, became doctor of his faculty at Cambridge, ; 
Vorl. X. 


-tab] 


Soon after, he was made a fellow of 


. 
grew famous for his practice; and was the chief phy- 
cian in London from the year 1660 to 1670; at 
which period he began to be diſabled by the gout. 
He died in 1689. His works are highly eſteemed 
both at home and abroad. He was famous for his 
cool regimen in the ſmall-pox ; for. giving the bark 
after the paroxyſm in agues ; and for his uſe of Jau- 
danum. He regulated his practice more by his own 
obſervations and inquiries, than by the method eitber 
of his predeceſſors or cotemporaries. | 
SVLLABLE, in grammar, a part of a word con- 
ſiſting of one or more letters pronounced together. 
SYLLABUS, in matters of literature, denotes a 
f contents, or an index of the chief heads of 
a bobk or diſcourſe. . | 
oY LLOGISM, in logic, an argument or term of 
reaſoning, conſiſting of three propoſitions; the two 
firſt of which are called premiſes, the laſt the concluſion. 
See Locic, ne 61, 63, 84—101; and OxATORY, 
29. 30% | 
SYMBOL, a fign or repreſentation of ſomething 
moral, by the figures or properties of natural things. 
Hence ſymbols are of various kinds; as hieroglyphics, 
types, ænigmas, parables, fables, &c. 
SYMMACHUS, a citizen and ſenator of ancient 
Rome, and conſul in the year 391, has left us ten 
books of epiſtles; from which, as well as from other 
things, we collect, that he was a warm oppoſer of the 
Chriſtian religion, He was baniſhed from Rome by 
Valentinian on ſome account or other, but afterwards 
recalled and received into favour by Theodofius. Am- 
mianus Marcellinus ſpeaks of him as a man of great 
learning and modeſty. Scioppius, Pareus, and other 
learned men, have written notes upon the epiſtles of 
Symmachus: we know of no later edition of them than 
that of Francfort, 1642, 8 vo. Ambroſe biſhop of Milan 
wrote againſt Symmachus, and ſo did the Chriſtian 
poet Prudentivs. | | 
SYMMETRY, the juſt proportion of the ſeveral 
parts of any thing, ſo as to compoſe a beautifu} whole. 
YMMETRY, in painting. See PaixTiING, ne 7. 
SYMPATHETIC, ſomething that acts or is ated 
vpon by ſympathy. Thus we ſay ſympathetic diſea- 
ſes, inks, &c. | 
SYMPATHETIC It. See-Ink Sympathetic. 
SYMPATHY, an agreement of affections and in- 
clinations, or a conformity of natural qualities, hu- 
mours, temperaments, which make two perſons de- 
lighted and pleaſed with each other. 
- SYMPATHY alſo denotes the quality of being affe&- 
ed by the affection of another; and may ſubſiſt 
either between different perſons or bodies, or be— 
tween different parts of the ſame body. It is either 
ſimilar or diſſimilar: ſimilar, when the affection or 
action in the ſympathiſer is ſimilar to the affection or 
action in the ſympathant; and diſſimilar, when thoſe 
are different. — Sympathy, too, is often an imitative 
faculty, ſometimes involuntary, frequently without 
conſciouſneſs: thus we yawn when we fee others yawn, 
and are made to laugh by the laughing of another. 
Sympathy, according to Dr Jackſon, relates to the 
operations of the affections of the mind, to the opera- 
tions of the imagination, and to the affections of the 
external ſenſes. 
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1. The paſſions and affections of the mind produce 
in the body different ſenſations and impreſſions, and, 
as ſympathies of conſciouſneſs, determine in general 
the fpirits to thoſe parts which labour moft, or are 
moſt apt to be affected. Thus fear and anger deter- 
mine to the heart; Juſt to the eyes, &c. ; joy, pity, 
wonder, and the like, to the head. | 

The paſſions and affections have been ſaid to im- 
preſs and act upon the body, in the following manner: 


„ 1, Fear cavſeth paleneſs, trembling, the ſtanding of 


the hair upright, ſtarting, and ſcrieching. 2. Grief 
and pain cauſeth ſighing, ſobbing, groaning, ſcream- 


ing, and roaring ; they allo cauſe tears, diſtorting of 


the face, grinding of the teeth, and ſweating. 3. Joy 
cauſeth a cheerfulneſs and vigour in the eyes, ſinging, 
leaping, dancing, and ſometimes tears. 4. Anger 
produces paleneſs in ſome, and the going and coming 
of the colour in others ; alſo trembling in ſome, ſwell- 
ing, foaming at the mouth, ſtamping, and bending of 
the fiſt. 5. Slight, diſpleaſure, or diſlike, cauſes 
ſhaking of the head, frowning, and Knitting of the 
brows. 6. Shame cauſeth bluſhing, and caſting down 
of the eyes. 7. Pity cauſes ſometimes tears, and a 
flexion or caſt of the eyes aſide. 8. Wonder cauſeth 


aſtoniſhment, and an immoveable poſture of the body, 


caſting up of the eyes to heaven, and lifting up of the 
hands. 9g. Laughing, though hardly to be conſider- 
ed as a paſſion, fince it is produced by an affection of 


the mind, cauſeth a dilatation of the mouth and lips; 


a continued expulſion of the breath ; with a loud noiſe, 
which maketh the interjection of laughing, ſhaking of 
the breaſt and fides, and running of the eyes with wa- 
ter, if it be violent and continued. 10. Luft cauſes a 
flagrancy in the eyes, and priapiſm.” 

The affections of the mind of one perſon will often 
work upon the ſpirits of many. Thus whole compa- 
nies are ſometimes diſpoſed to be ſad and melancholy, 
or merry and jovial, when any one is preſent much in- 
clined to either of thoſe ſtates of mind; and it has 
been obſerved, that old people, who have loved the 
company of the young, and have been converſant con- 
tinually with them, have generally lived long. But 
young people mult not conclude from this, that the 
company and converſation of the grave and old will 
operate upon their living and fenſitive principle, thro? 
the affections of their mind, and diſpoſe them to be 
ſhort-lived. Oa the contrary, by thus improving their 
underſtanding, they will be more enabled to fortify 
their conſtitution and reſiſt the ravages of youthful 
indulgence. | | 

It may alſo be further obſerved, that thoſe tender 
ſympathetic affections which lay hold of the mind, at 
the repreſentation of theatrical performances, originate 
from the ſame principle, while they are to be conſi- 
dered as the fureſt teit of juſt execution in the actor, 
and of the expreſſive language of the author. Indeed 
all tage- effect depends on ſympathy. | 

The affections of the mind make the ſpirits more 
powerful and active, efpecially thoſe which manifeſt 
themfclves by the eyes. Two in particular may be 
named, love and envy. As ſympathies of conſciouſneſs, 
their operations are more eafily felt than deſcribed. 
Though oppoſite in their nature, they are equally vio- 
lent in obtaining their particular ends. The one can 
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no more ſyffer indifference and diſappointment, than Sympathy 
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the other contempt and haughtineſs. 

It has been ſaid, that the paſſions of the mind are 
occalionally infective, particularly ſome of them. Thus 
fear and /hame are ſometimes very ſuddenly ſo. We fre. 
quently may have occaſion to ſee, that the ſtarting of 
one will make another ready to ſtart. Again, when one 
man is out of countenance in company, others will often 
bluſh in his behalf. However, the ſerious paſſions 
may ſurely be ſo under the controul of reaſon as to 
reſiſt infection, whatever may be the caſe of tempo. 
rary, muſcular, or nervous attraction. | 

2. Our author is inclined to think, that a connection 
between the affections and ſenſatiens of the female 
mind and uterus is very materially concerned in the 
proceſs of generation, and probably can alone give 
efficacy to thoſe actions and impreſſions ſubſervient to 
conception, through. the ſympathizing affections of 
the mind. | 

One of the firſt medical philoſophers of the preſent 


time, he obſerves, is of opinion that the mother has always 


the powers and principles of faſhioning her child within 
herſelf, but that they are not rouzed to action with; 
out the ſtimulating influence of the male. The prin- 
ciples that muſt be immediately concerned are the ſen- 
tient and living; but it is through the influence of the 
mental principle that the form and image of the em- 
bryo is ſtamped, of 
With reſpe& to the depravity and force of the ima- 
gination in the production of ſympathies, they always 
operate moſt upon «© weak minds and ſpirits, and 
therefore moſt o women, ſuperſtitious and fearful 
perſons, ſick people, children, and young creatures.“ 
„Their effects, however, ſometimes fail to appear, 
becauſe they are encountered and overcome by the 
mind and ſpirit before they work any manifeſt el- 
fects.“ | „ 
Such effects are obviated upon the ſame principle 
which cftabliſhes- the prevention of bodily diſeaſe: 
« for in infection and contagion from body to body 
(as, for example, during the plague), the miaſma 
may be received; but from the ftrength and good dil? 
polition of the body, it is expelled and wrought out 
before it has had ſufficient time to form the diiteaſe.” 
It has been ſaid, and many are of the opinion, that 
the force of imagination doth often forward the end 
propoſed, Thus, for inftance, it has been put as a 
queſtion, © Whether a man, when he conſtantly and 
itrongly believes that ſuch a thing ſhall be (as that 
ſuch a one will love him, and the like), helps any 
thing to the effecting the thing delired ?? Certainly 
not in the manner which has been advanced, namely, 
„ by a ſecret operation on the ſpirit of another,” If 
he ſuccceds, it is either becauſe he perſevered, or be- 
cauſe his perſeverance and earneſtneſs (and not any 
occult operation) makes him at length be attended to. 
There is not a doubt but the force of imagination 
often gives energy to our actions. It may, however, 
unleſs we are much on our guard, eaſily delude us 
aſide from reaſon. It has been the tree which has 
yielded the fruits of ſuperſtition in former times, and 
which has often fed the human mind with the molt 
extravagant notions of ſympathy. Symyathies of this 
kind, ſuch as the power of charms, and the like, are 
now 


eywpahy. now pretty generally exploded, 
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3. The five principal ſenſes, hearing, taſting, ſmel!- 
ing, feeling, and ſeeing, are conſcious of a ſympathe- 
tic impreſſion from odious objects. 1. A dilagree- 
able ſound will ſet the teeth on edge, and make all the 
body ſhiver. 2. The ſwallowing of a nauſeons medi- 
cine will be attended with a ſhaking of the head and 


neck. 3. Diſagreeable ſmells produce nearly the ſame 


effect, which are leſs perceived, becauſe there is a re- 
medy at hand by ſtopping the noſe. 4. If you come 
ſuddenly out of the ſun into the ſhade, the ſenſe of 
feeling is diſturbed by a chillneſs or ſhivering of the 
whole body. 5. And even ſudden darkneſs produces 
a propenlity to ſhivering. _ | 

There is a very apparent reaſon why a ſympathy 
ſhould take place between the eyes. Hence their mo- 
tions are ſynchronous. It may be ſaid, that cuſtom 


and habit diſpoſe the eyes to move one and the ſame 


way; © for when one eye moveth towards the noſe, 
the other eye moveth from the noſe.” 
Though the eyes are by nature prone to move in 
concert, cuſtom will, however, deſtroy this natural 
conſent, and produce the contrary, Thus ſome people 
can ſquint when they will. Our author therefore 
gives this caution to mothers and nurſes ; “ Let them 


not ſuffer infants to fit with a candle placed behind 


them ; for both their eyes will diſpoſe to move out- 
wards, as affecting to ſee the light of the candle, which 
may bring on the habit of ſquinting.“ 

It appears as a quality in the ſenſes of hearing and 
ſeeing, “that the inſtrument of each ſeparate ſenſe 
has a ſympathy and ſimilitude to that which giveth 
the reflection.“ Thus it has been obſerved, “ that the 
eye will ſympathize with a eryſtal glaſs or water, and 
the ear with caves and ſuch hollow places as are ſui- 
ted to report echo.“ N 

Sympathies have been compared to uniſons of ſound 
in muſic. Uniſons of ſound produce agreeable ſym- 
pathetic feelings; the reverſe produce diſagreeable 
feelings. © All concords and diſcords of mulic are 
(no doubt) ſympatrhies and antipathies of ſound.” 
Moreover, they are ſaid to work as well by report 
of ſound as by motion.” 

The ſenſe of feeling may be diſturbed by any un- 
common, though apparently flight, irritation. Thus 
tickling the fides or ſoles of the feet will cauſe laugh- 
ter; and again, tickling the noſtrils will raiſe ſnee- 
Zing, and on a ſudden wonderfully increaſe the fecre- 
tion of tears. Both theſe operations, as ſympathies, 
tend to remove both cauſe and effect, © by producing 
a ſudden-emifſion of the ſpirits,” and the expulſion (if 
there ſhould be any) of the offending matter. 

The moſt agreeable as well as odious objects ope- 
rate in a ſecondary way, in producing thoſe ſympa- 
thetic impreſſions and actions which they commonly 
give riſe to. An increaſed ſecretion of ſaliva often 
takes place at the ſight of a favourite diſh : and the 
running of water from a bottle, or otherwiſe, will 
ſometimes affect indivduals of a particular idioſyncraſy, 
with an involuntary propenſity to void urine. 

Many have attempted to account for the remarkable 
ſympathy which takes place between parts of the bo- 
dy ſeemingly in a great meaſure unconneRed- with 
eech other, Moſt have ſuppoſed that the ſympa- 
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thy took place through the brain; that the extre- Symphony | 
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wities of the nerves conveying a diſagreeable or pain - 
ful ſenſation to the medullary part of the brain, affected 


ſome part of its fibres adjacent to or connected with the ———- 


origin of the nerves diſtributed to ſome other parts of 
the body; whence the latter become alſo affected, and 


, of conſequence that part of the body to which they 


are diſtributed. In a late treatiſe T, however, Dr 
Kirkland has endeavoured to explode this theory, and 


to eſtabliſh another. He denies that either the me- + T 
dullary part of the brain or of the nerves conſiſts, ag tn! the pre- 
ſent State of 
Medical 


has been commonly ſuppoſed, of fibres. No man, 
he ſays, ever ſaw the extremity of any nerve; nor 
are any fibres, diſtint from blood-veſlcls, to be ſeen 
even by a ſolar microſcope in the medullary ſubſtance 
of the brain or inſide of a nerve. He aſſerts, that the 
medulla of the brain is a mere mucvs, which totally, 
or almoſt totally, evaporates with the heat of boiling 
water, or even in the heat of the common atmoſphere 
in the ſhade; that this mucus is continued through 
the nerves, and by them ſpread out on the muſcles, 
where 1t appears in its proper form, namely that of a 
fine tranſparent mucus. This he proves from obſer- 
ving, that though a muſcle may be irritated, either 
by pricking it or the nerve above it, yet if the mucus 
which lies on the ſurface be previouſly wiped off, no 
ſuch irritation will take place, The nerves then, ac- 
cording to our author, are only deſigned to convey 
this mucus to every part of the body, that, as the brain 
is the fountain of life, every part may ſhare in the 
common life of the whole. Hence he 1s of opinion, 
that the nervous ſympathy does not act from one part 
of the body through the brain to another ; but from 
one part directly to another by means of the mucus, 
or ſubſtance fimilar to the brain, with which all the 
muſcles are covered. 

Dr Monro, in his obſervations on the ſtructure and 
functions of the nervous ſyſtem, gives it as his opini- 
on, that the nerves are not entirely formed out of the 
ſubſtance of the brain, but receive a conſiderable ad- 
dition of matter as they paſs through the body; and 
tbat the nerves have a peculiar energy of their own 
independent of the brain. He is alſo of opinion, that 
the reſt of the brain which is not ſent out in nerves 
ſerves as a medium between the living principle and 
the other parts of the body ; and that the oppolite 
fides of the encephalon are joined by bundles of fibres: 
« ſo that (ſays he) we ſeem in a certain degree to 
perceive the cauſe of the ſufferance of all the parts of 
the nervous ſyſtem with that of any one part of it, or 
of the general ſympathy of the nerves.” 

SYMPHONY, in muſic, properly denotes a con— 


ſonance or concert of ſeveral founds agreeable to the 


| 
Symphy- 


tun). 


Surgery. 


ear, whether vocal or inſtrumental, called alſo Har- 


mony. See HARMONY. | 

SYMPHYSIS, in anatomy, one of the kinds of 
junctures or articulation of the bones. Sec ANaTonmy, 
wb Py | | 

Cutting the Syuruxvsis of the Puber, See Mip— 
WIFERY, p. 5032. | 

SYMPHYTUM, comesey ; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are three ſpecies ; of which the offtict- 
nale, or common comfrey, is the moſt remarkable. This 
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1 8ympoli- grows naturally in many places of Britain on the ſides genus of fiſhes belonging to the order of ampbibia Syngnubuz 
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arch Of rivers and wet ditches. The roots are uſed in me- nantes. There are ſeven ſpecies; of which three are | 
1 dicine, and are of a mucilaginous nature; the leaves found in the Britiſh ſeas, viz. Synacia, 


—— give a grateful flavour to cakes and panadoes. Cows 1. The barbarus, or longer pipe-fiſh. One de- 
and ſheep eat the herb; horſes, goats, and ſwine, re- ſcribed by Sir Robert Sibbald, was two feet in 
fuſe it. : length; that examined by Mr Pennant only 16 inches, 

SYMPOSIARCH, in antiquity, the director or The noſe was an inch long, compreſſed ſidewiſe, and 
manager of an entertainment. This office was ſome- the end of the lower mandible turned up: the aper- 
times performed by the perſon at whoſe charge the ture of the mouth was very ſmall.— The irides were red; 
entertainment was provided; ſometimes by another behind each eye was a deep brown line.—The body, in 
named by him; and at other times, eſpecially in en - the thickeſt part, was about equal to a ſwan's quill, hex- 
tertainments provided at the common expence, he was angular from the end of the dorſal fin ; from thence to 
elected by lot or by the ſuffrages of the guelts. the tail, quadrangular. The belly was ſlightly carina- 

SYMPTOM, in medicine, is defined by Galen to be ted, and marked along the middle with a duſky line, 

a preternatural affection which depends upon a diſeaſe Under the tail, commencing at the anus, is a ſulcug 
or follows it. Thus ſymptoms are diſeaſes produced or groove fix inches and a half long, covered by two 
by an original principal diſeaſe. But ſymptoms are longitudinal valves, which concealed a multitude of 
ſometimes the effect of ſymptoms allo. A ſymptom young fiſh. On cruſhing this part, hundreds may be 
may be a ſymptom and a diſorder at the ſame time; obſerved to crawl out, 

as when a ſymptomatic fever is produced by a phleg- 2. The acus, or ſhorter pipe-fiſh, is thicker than 
mon. A knowledge of the origin and cauſe of ſymp- the former, yet it has been ſeen of the length of 16 
toms conduces to confirm the prognoſis, and to the inches. The middle of the body in ſome is hexangu- 
certain removal of the diſeaſe, lar, in others heptangular. The mouth is formed 

SYMPTOMATICAL, in medicine, is a term like that of the former: the irides are yellow: cloſe "1 
often uſed to denote the difference between the pri- behind the head are the pectoral fins, which are ſmall = 

mary and ſecondary cauſes in diſeaſes : thus a fever and ſhort. Oa the lower part of the back is one 
from pain is ſaid to be ſymptomatical, becauſe it riſes narrow fin; beyond the vent the tail commences, 


irom pain only. | which is long and quadranguiar. At the extremity 


SYNZERESTS, ConTRACTI10N, in grammar, a figure is a fin round and radiated. The body is covered 3 
whereby two ſyllables are united in one; as vemens with a ſtrong cruſt, elegantly divided into ſmall pally 
for vehemens, compartments. The belly is white; the other parts we 

SYNAGOGUE, a particular aſſembly of the Jews are brown. DD | | | 
met to perform the offices of their religion : Alſo the 3. The ophidion, or little pipe- fiſh, ſeldom exceeds 
place wherein they meet. The word is Greek, cvi«@yoy», five inches in length, is very flender, and tapers off to = 
which literally figaifics an aſſembly or congregation... a point. It wants both the peQoral and tail fins; 13 mes 
SVINARTHRO SIS, ee A ä 1 covered with a ſmooth ſkin, not with a cruſt as the noct. 

SVNCHONDROSIS. F e NATONY, B 2 two former kinds are. The noſe is ſhort, and turns a 


SYNCHERONISM denotes the happening of ſeve- little up ; the eyes are prominent. On the back is one 


ral things at the ſame time. See CHRONOLOGY. narrow fin.— This ſpecies is not viviporous : on the "I 
- SYNCOPE, raixrixd; a deep and ſudden ſwoon- belly of the female is a long hollow, to which adhere 2 
ing, wherein the patient continues without any ſen- the eggs, diſpoſed in two or three rows. They are 
blle heat, motion, ſenſe, or reſpiration, and is ſeized large, and not numerous. The ſynonym of /erpert 
with a cold ſweat over the whole body ; all the parts,.in is uſed in ſeveral languages to expreſs theſe fiſh: the 
the mean time, turning pale and cold as if he was dead. French call one ſpecies orveul, from a ſort of ſnake 

SYNCOPE, in grammar, an eliſion or retrenchment not unlike the blindworm : the Germans call it e. 
of a letter or ſyllable out of the middle of a word, as fchlange ; and the Corniſh the /e adder. | 
callus for calidus. 8 SYNOCHA, and Synocfus, in medicine, the 
SYNDIC, in government and. commerce, an offi- names of two ſpecies of continued fever. Sce Mepi- 
cer, in divers countries, intruſted with the affairs of eixk, n* 274, 279. | | 
a city or other community, who calls meetings, makes SYNOD, in aſtronomy, a conjunction or concourſe 
repreſentations and ſolicitations to the miniſtry, ma- of two or more ſtars or planets, in the ſame optical = : 
giſtracy, &c. according to the exigency of the caſe. place of the heavens. | 5 bees l. 
SYNECDOCHE, in rhetoric, a kind of trope fre- Syvop fignifics alſo a meeting or aſſembly of eccle- 3 
quent among orators and poets. See OxATORY, u 52. flaſtical perſons concerning matters of religion. "Ii 
SYNECPHONESIS, in grammar, a coalition, SYNODICAL, ſomething belonging to a ſynod. nts to! 
whereby two ſyllables are pronounced as one; being Thus, ſynodical epiſtles are circular letters written by «ule 
much the ſame as SYNALOEPHA and OYN.ZRESIS. the ſynods to the abſent prelates and churches ; or 


BYNEUROSIS. See ANATOMY, m“ 2. even thoſe general ones directed to all the faithful, to 

SYNGENESIA, (=, together, and Ness, gene- inform them of what had paſſed in the ſynod. | 
ratio), the name of the 19th claſs in Linnæus's Sex- SYNOECIA, in Grecian antiquity, a feaſt cele- 
ual Method, conſiſting of plants in which the antheræ brated at Athens in memory of Theſeus's having uni- 
or male organs of generation are united into a cylin- ted all the petty communities of Attica into one ſingle 
der; the filaments on which they are ſupported being commonwealth; the ſeat whereof was at Athens, 
i-parate and diſtin, where all the aſſemblies were to be held. This feat 


SYNGNA TELUS, or Piee-FiSH, in ichthyology, a was dedicated to Minerva; and, according * 
- = | | Icho- 


SY. R 


moni ſecholiaſt of Thueydides, it was held in the month Me- 
mous. tagitnion. ' 7 ? 
| $SYNONIMOUS, is applied to a word or term 


Syracule. that has the ſame import or fignification with another. 

SYNOVIA, in medicine, a term vſed by Paracel- 
{vs and his ſchool for the nutritious juice proper and 
peculiar to each part. Thus they talk of the ſynovia 
of the joints, of the brain, &c. | 

SYNTAX, in grammar, the proper conſt ruction 
or due diſpofition of the words of a language into 
ſentences and phraſes. See GRAMMAR, and LAx- 
GUAGE, 

SYNTHETIC, or SyNTHETI1CAL, that part of 
chemiſtry by which we are taught to compound bo- 
dies from the various priaciples or elements into which 
they have been reſolved by the analytical part. 

SYNTHETIC, in logic. See Locic, n? 117. 

SYPHON. See HyprosTATics, n“ 20, 38. Some 
uncommon phenomena in nature may be accounted for 
upon the principles of the ſyphon ; as, for inſtance, 

that of reciprocating ſprings. See the article SpRING. 

SYRACUSE, once a celebrated city of Sicily, and 
the capital of the iſland. It was built, according to 

het Thucydides and Strabo, by Archias, one of the He- 
ſecond year of the 11th olympiad, deriving its name 
, from a neighbouring marſh named Syraco. What 
Green. form of government fit prevailed in the city is not 
rent origi- certainly known. Many have ſuppoſed it originally 
„h wo. to have been governed by kings: but if this was the 
88 caſe, the monarchical government muſt have conti- 
nued only for a very ſhort time; fince Ariſtotle, Dio- 
dorus Siculus, and Juſtin, mention it as being very 
ay be- early ſubject to a democracy. The hiſtory, however, 
ones de- is obſcure and unimportant till the time of Gelon, 
natal hen it firſt began to make a conſpicuous figure. 
4 Gelon was born in the city of Gela in Sicily, of 
9h 25 the family of Telines, who had been created prieſt of 
"I the infernal gods. He fignalized himlelf in a war car- 
eig : . 
ried on by Hippocrates tyrant of Gela againſt the 
Svyracufians, whom he defeated in a pitched battle, 
and had well nigh taken their city afterwards. Ha- 
ving thus become very powerful among his country - 
men, he ſoon found means to ſeize on the fovereignty 
for himſelf. In a ſhort time, having put himſelf at 
the head of ſome Syracufian exiles, he marched to- 
wards that place, where he was received with loud 
zcclamations by the faction to which they belonged 
and by their means obtained poſſeſſion of the city. 
Gelon, in ordcr to people the capital of his new do- 
„ minions, firſt demoliſhed the neighbouring city of Ca- 
8 marina, and tranſplanted the inhabitants to Syracule. 
"lim, Soon after, entering into a war with the Megareans, 
£141; he defeated them, took and raſcd their cities, and 
"5to5,- in like manner tranſplantcd the people. Syracuſe 
«thus became very powerful, and full of inhabitants; 
and the friendſhip of Gelon was courted both by 
Athens and Lacedzmon at the time of the Perſian in- 
valion. His aſſiſtance, however, was afterwards re- 
je cted, as he inſiſted upon being made commander in 
chief, or at leaſt of either the fleet or the land-army. In 
the mean time the Carthaginians had entered intoa treaty 
with the Perſians; by which it was agreed, that the 
former ſhould attack thoſe of the Greek name in Si— 
cily and Haly, in order to divert them from aſſiſting 
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tim rebuilt raelidæ, who came from Corinth into Sicily in the 


7 


1 


one another. Sicily was accordingly invaded by the S yracuſe, 
Carthaginians with a vaſt army; but they were utterly f 
overthrown by Gelon, as is related under the article p 0 2 " 
CARTHAGE, n 7—9g. After this victory, the people ee 
out of gratitude obliged him to take upon bimſelf the niaus, and 
title of king; which till that time he had refuſed. A takes the 
decree alſo paſſed without oppoſition, by which the {ite a 
crown was ſettled on his two brothers Hiero and © 
Thraſybulus after his death. | - 
The new king, inſtead of keeping his ſubjects in His excel- 
greater awe, ſtudied the more to make them happy leut reign. 
as he found his power inereaſed; and, according to 
Diodorus Siculus, was the firſt man who became more 
virtuous by being raifed to a throne. He was parti 
cularly famous for his honeſty, truth, and fincerity ; 


is ſaid never to have wronged the meaneſt of his ſub- 


jects, nor ever to have promiſed a thing which he did 
not perform. | 2 
_ Gelon died, in the year 471 B. C. after having Gelon dies, 
reigned three or ſour years; and was ſucceeded by his and is ſuc- * 
brother Hiero, whoſe character is differently related ee wy” 
by different hiſtorians. He was twice engaged ina 
war with the Agrigentines, and drove from their ha- 
bitations the people of Catana and Naxus, ſettling in 
their room a colony of Syracuſians and Pcloponne- 
ſians. He is highly celebrated in the odes of Pindar; 
and it is certain that his court was the reſort of men 
of wit and lcarning, to-whom he behaved in the moit 
courteous manner and with the greateſt liberality. 9 
In 459 B. C. Hiero was ſucceeded by Thbraſybu- Thraiybu- 
lus; who proving a tyrant, was in ten months drive: 185, a ty- 
out, and a popular government reſtored ; which con- t 
tinued for the ſpace of 55 years. However, ſcveral "FA 
perſons continued for ſome time to aſpire at the ſove- Popular 


reign power; and to-rid themſelves of theſe aſpiring govern- 


geniuſes, the inhabitants made a law not unlike that wont welto- 

of the oftraciſm at Athens. By this law. they were ©" 

to write on a leaf the names of thoſe whom they ſup- 

poſed to be powerſul enough to aſpire at the crown; 

and when the leaves were counted, he who had the 5. 

moſt ſuffrages againſt him was, without further in- Petaliſm in- 

quiry, baniſhed for five years. This method of weak - Hroduced, 

ening the intereſts of the overgrown citizens was called ut {991 k. 

petatiſm, from the Greek word x ere, ſiguifying im > 

leaf; but being found to be productive of great incon- 

venience?, by driving out of the country all thoſe who 

were molt capable of governing the commonwealth, 

the law was repealed ſoon after it had been enacted. 12 
About this time the Sy racuſians entered into a war The Sul 

with the Siculi, which terminated in the total ſubjge— ſubdued. 

tion of the latter; after which Syracuſe became ſo power- 

ful, that it in a manner gave law to the whole iſland, 

The Greek cities indeed enjoyed a perfect liberty; 12 24 

but they all acknowledged Syracuſe as their metro. 270415 

polis: by degrees, however, the latter began to aſſume 5 

ſuch an authority over them as was totally inconſitent 

with liberty; and this occaſioned. many wars, which ig- 

volved them in much diftreſs and danger. They be- 

gan with the Leontines, whoſe territory they laid 

waſte, and reduced their city. to great ſtraits, Le- 

ontint was an Athenian colony; and this furniſhed 

the Athenians, who had already meditated the con— 12 

queſt of Sicily, with a pretence to attack the Syra- Invaved iy 

cuſians with their whole force. Under colour e 

aſſiſting their countrymen, therefore, they ſent a lest oo fuccerss 

oi 


— 
— 4 —— — 
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Syracuſe. of 250 ſail to Sicily : but the Leontines, ſenſible that 
their pretended allies aimed at nothing leſs than the 
conquelt of the whole ifland, concluded a peace with 
Syracuſe; and the diſappointed Athenians vented their 
rage upon thoſe who had adviſed and conducted the 

1 expedition. 
A new in- In 416 B. C. a diſpute happening between the 
Vallon. inhabitants of Egeſta and Selinus concerning ſome 
lands which the latter had ſeized, the Egeſtines ap- 
plied for aſſiſtance to Agrigentum, Syracuſe, and 
even to Carthage. But as none of theſe ſtates choſe 
to intereſt themſeves in their quarrel, they applied at 
laſt to the Athenians, who joyfully accepted of the 
opportunity of again interfering in the affairs of 
Sicily. Though the Egeſtines were but an inconſi- 
derable people, they had engaged to pay all the troops 
that ſhould be employed in the war; but this ap- 
pearing doubtful to the Athenians, they ſent ambaſ- 
45 {adors to inquire into the {tate of the iſland in general, 
Athentans and particularly that of Egeſta. The Egeſtines im- 
impoſed on poſed on theſe ambaſſadors by preducing a great 
by the Ege- number of gold and filver veſſels which they had bor- 
Mines, rowed for the purpoſe; ſo that the populace of Athens, 
dreaming of nothing but conqueſts to be made with- 
out any expence, became obllinately bent on the war. 
Nicias, a man of great influence at Athens, at- 
tempted to ſhow, that as Athens was then engaged 
in a dangerous war with Sparta, it was impoſſible to 
ſpare a force ſufficient to reduce the iſland ; but the 
contrary opinton being eſpouſed by Alctbiades, at 
that time the moſt eloquent ſpeaker in Athens, Nicias 


was over-ruled, and obliged to engage in the expedi- 


iy tion. The force he required was only 5000 land- 
Ill-oround- forces and 100 galleys, with which, however inade- 


e confi- quate to the purpoſe it may ſeem, the Athenians were 


dence of { : . | | s 
he Aka. 0 ſure of ſucceſs, that the officers, before they ſet ſail, 


3 had a conference with the ſenate concerning the dif- 
poſal of the Sicilians. In this conference it was 
agreed, that the Selinuntines and Syracuſians their ſup- 

poſed allies ſhould be carried off and fold for ſlaves, 

and the reſt obliged to pay an annual tribute and live 
according to the Athenian Jaws. 

With theſe ſanguine expectations the Athenian 

forces embarked to the number of 7000; for ſuch 

was their cagerneſs for the expedition, that 2000 more 

enliſted themſelves than Nicias had required. They 

fir{t ſailed to the iſland of Egina, and from thence to 
Corcyra, where they had appointed the place of ren- 
dezvous for their allies and the tranſports. On their 

arrival, they ſet ſail again, and landed on the coaſt of 

Italy, with a view to engage ſome of the Italian cities 

in their quarrel ; but finding this impoſſible, they ſent 

fome ſhips to cruiſe off the coaſt of Sicily, in order to 


tind out a proper place for landing, and at the fame 


time to know what treaſure the the Egeſtines could 
<:in4 out contribute towards carrying on the war, which had 
che acecit been undertaken for their ſake. Theſe, on their 
of the Ege-return, acquainted the generals, that the Egeſtines 
EINER: had impoſed on them, and were a poor indigent peo- 

ple, who had only 3o talents in their treaſury. On 

this information a council of war was called, in which 


Nicias pave it as his opinion that they ſhould fail to 


Selinuz, which had deen the firſt occaſion of this ex- 


pedition; and then, if the Egeſtines performed their 


promife, and ſupplied the army with a month's pay, 
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 Lamachus were left to conduct the war as they belt 


Before theſe arrived, however, the Athenians had 


for Epipolæ, where Nicias had fortified himſelf in a 


or deſtroyed, and the reſt left quite unſerviceable. In 


S': x: K 
to oblige the Selinuntines and Egeſt ines to come to Syrzentz, 5 
an agreement, and then return to Athens without 1 
engaging in ſuch an expenſive war. Alcibiades, how. 
ever, again oppoſed Nicias; thinking it highly dif. 
honourable to return home without doing any thing, 
after having been at the expence in fitting out an 
armament. He therefore urged, that they ſhovld 
ſolicit the cities of Sicily to enter into a confederccy 
againſt the Syraduſians and Selinuntines; and, in cafe 
they found them diſpoſed to come into their meaſures, 

to attack either Syracuſe or Selinus. Another of the 
Athenian generals was for laying fiege immediately to 13 
Syracuſe; but the opinion of Alcibiades prevailing, Reduce fe. 
they ſet fail for Sicily, Having accordingly landed places, 
in the iſland, they reduced ſeveral] places; but Alci- 
biades 1n the mean time being recalled, Nicias and 


Har 
theit 
tral 


could, At firſt they were ſucceſsful, poſſeſſing them- _ 29 

ſclves of a ſtrong poſt, and put the Syracuſians 1 
flight; ſoon after which they recived confiderable ſup. 4. Ty 
plies both of men, money, and proviſions, from Athens, themſchues 
as well as from their Sicilian allies. The Syracuſians 9! 2 itrony 
alſo received aſſiſtance from the Lacedemonians under P. 


the command of an experienced officer named Gylippus. 


Part 
army 
rende 


poſſeſſed themſelves of an important poſt named Epi- 
pole, which being a very ſteep hill, ſtood without the 

city and commanded it. lan tel y ates this the city 

was inveſted in form. The inhabitants made frequent 21 
and vigorous ſallies; but were always repulſed with © org 
loſs. In one of theſe ſallies Lamachus was ſlain; 
and thus Nicias became ſole commander. He then 
cauſed the canals to be cut by which water was 
conveyed into the city; vpon which the Syracuſians 22 
began to think of capituleting. From this, however, Gylippus 
they were ſoon prevented by the arrival of Gylip- Hive wi 
pus with the Spartan avxiliaries. Oa this they pre- ,,n; * 
pared for making vigorous ſallies, in order to facilitate relief of Sys 
the entrance of Gylippus. While they were making racule. 
theſe preparations, Gylippus himfelf appeared at the 
head of 3000 foot and 200 horſe. aking directly 


2 
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Cefe tt, 
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ſurrend 
Ind ere 
caſtle named Labdalon, he drew up his ſmall army bn 
under the walls; and ſent an herald to Nicias, letting 
him know that he would allow him only five days to 
leave Sicily. To this meſſage Nicias returned no an- 23 
ſwer ; but Gylippus ſoon after attacked the fort, 1656's 
carried it by ſtorm, and put to the ſword all 1 
Athenians that were in it. This opened him 3 city. 
way into the city, where he was received with loud 
acclamations. 5 | 
The fortune of the war was now ſoon changed. 
The Athenians gained an advantage by land, but 
were next day defeated with conſiderable loſs. The 
Syracuſians received freſh ſupplies from Corinth, and 
the Athenians from their own country. Many en— 
gagements both by ſea and land took place, in which 
the ſucceſs was ultimately in favour of the Syracufians. 
At laſt the Athenian affairs were totally ruined by the 


loſs of a ſea-fight, in which 60 of their ſhips were taken 


l 
15 3 
a Of 


any. 
Aulus. 


2 
Athens! 
totally de 


this deſperate fituation it was determined to abandon 
their ſhips, and retire that very nigbt to the city of 


their confederates. The Syracuhan commander, ſul- feed # 
pecting that this would be the caſe, ordered - bis ſeas 
orces 


eyracuſe. 
— 
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forces to be in readineſs to prevent them from effecting 
their purpoſe. But as the people were then in the 
height of their rejoicing for the late victory, they re- 
fuſed to take up arms again until they had reſted for 
ſome days. On this Hermocrates the general ſent 
to tbe Athenian camp ſome horſemen, who were to 
paſs for friends, and adviſe Nicias to qnit his camp, 
which was well fortified, ſince the Syracuſians lay in 
ambuſh for him, and had ſeized on all the paſſes lead- 
ing to the cities of their allies. To this falſe advice 
Nicias gave too eaſy credit, and did not march out 
till the third day, when his antagoiſt Hermocrates 
had prevailed upon his forces to march out. The 
Athenians and their allies alſo marched ont to the 
number of no leſs than 40,000; but finding themſelves 
ſhut up on all fides, and being obliged to fight their way 
through every gutlet, they ſoon ſunk into the deepeſt 
deſpair. Nicias did his utmoſt to encourage them; and 
at laſt ſucceeded ſo far that they marched out in two 
bodies, both drawn up in proper order. The vanguard 
led by Nicias continued to keep together, and advanced 
in good order; but half the rear, commanded by 
Demoſthenes, loſt their way in the night, and were 
obliged to ſurrender, Nicias being informed of this 
misfortune, offered to pay the whole expence of the 
war, provided he was allowed to march off with his men. 
But this being rejected, he ſet out, though galled all 
the way by ſhowers of darts from his enemies. Arriving 
at a river called A/marus, they ruſhed into it without 
any order; in which confuſion the Syracuſian cavalry 


attacked them ſo deſperately, that 18,000 periſhed, 


and the river for many miles was dyed with their 
blood. Oa this occation the Athenians were ſo preſſed 
with thirſt, that, unmindful of their danger, they 
drank the waters of the river all bloody as they were, 
which gave their enemies the better opportunity of 
{]2ughtering them without reſiſtance. The remain- 
der ſurrendered, on the ſingle condition of having their 


2 -lives ſaved ; but the terms were ſhamefully broke by 


the Syracuſians, The generals were firſt ignomini- 
oully wiupt, and then put to death: the common 
ſoldiers were thruſt dawn into quarries, where they were 


clp uſcd. allowed only two fmall meaſures of flour and one of 


water a day; and where, being crowded upon one 
another, they ſuffered inexpreſſible miſeries for many 
months, olt of them periſhed by this croel treat- 
ment, and the few who ſurvived were ſold for flaves. 
Tue war was ſcarce ended, when a new and for- 
midable invaſion by the Carthaginians took place ; 


but the event of that expedition was as unfortunate to that their frequent revolts anſwered no other pur-- 
pole than more certainly to entail ſlavery on them- 
ſelves; and he was allowed to poſſeſs the throne with- 


the Carthaginians as the former had been, of which 
a particular account is given under the article Cas» 
THAGE, n* 12. ef eg. 

in the mean time, however, a confiderable revolu- 
tion had happened in Syracuſe, The city of Agri 
gentum had been taken by the Carthaginians, and 
of the few inhabitants who eſcaped, ſome fled to 
Syracuſe, where they accuſed the Syracuſian com- 
manders of having betrayed the city into the bands of 
the enemy. Dlonyſius, a man of great valour and 
addreſs, but who had become very obnoxious to the 
populace, took this opportunity of attempting to 
retrieve his credit. He therefore ſupported the ac- 
cuſations brought againſt his countrymen by the 
Agrigentines, and even impeached the magiſtrates as 
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having a ſecret intelligence with the enemy, and at- Syracuſe: 


tempting to introduce an oligarchy. As his ſpeech 
was entirely levelled againſt the more wealthy citizens, 
it was very agreeable to the lower claſs: the com- 
manders were inſtantly degraded; and others, among 
whom was Diovyfius, were appointed. Having once 
gained this point, he began to conſider how he might 

et all his colleagues turned out. For this purpoſe 
G never joined in any council of war with the other 
commanders, nor imparted to them his reſolutions, 
giving out that he could not truſt them, and that 
they had more regard for their own intereſt than the 
welfare of their country. But while he was proceed- 
ing in this manner, the more prudent part of the 
citizens, ſperceiving what he aimed at, complained 


of him to the ſenate and magiſtrates, and fined him as 


a diſturber of the public peace. According to the 
laws, the fine was to be paid before he could ſpeak in 
public, and the circumſtances of Dionyſius did not 
allow him to diſcharge it. In this dilemma he was 
aſſiſted by Philiſtus the hiſtorian, -a man of great 
wealth, who not only paid this fine for him, but en- 
couraged him to ſpeak his mind freely, as it became 


a zealous citizen to do, promiling to pay all the fines 


that ſhould be laid upon him. 


Being extricated out of this difficulty, Dionyſius 


next proceeded to inveigb, with all the eloquence he 


was maſter of, againſt thoſe who by means of their 


power or intereſt were able to oppoſe his deſigns, 
and by degrees brought them into diſcredit. E 
next ſcheme was to get thoſe exiles recalled whom the 
nobility had baniſhed at different times; as thinking 


that they would ſupport him with all their power, as 
well out of gratitude as out of hatred to the oppoſite 


party. Having gained this point alſo, he next found 
means to ingratiate himſelf with the ſoldiery to ſuch 
a degree, that, under pretence of taking proper mea- 
ſures for reſiſting the Carthaginians, he was choſen 


commander in chief, with abſolute and unlimited Is cho ; 
This was no ſooner done, than, pretending genere f 
that bis life was in danger, he choſe out 1000 men“ 


power. 


for his guard, whom he attached to his. intereſt. by 
great promiſes. As no perſon durſt now oppoſe him, 
he poſſeſſed himſelf of the citadel, where all the 
arms and proviſions were kept; after which he pu- 
blicly took the title of king of Syracuſe in the year 
% Ge | 

The Syracuſians did not tamely ſubmit to their 
new maſter : but Dionyſius managed matters ſo well, 


ont much oppoſition till his death, which happened in 
the year 366 B. C. 


His. 


- 


3 
ſen 
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- 5 34: 
Ona the death of Dionyſus, he was ſucceeded by his Dionylius- 


ſon, called alſo Diony/iur. 


poſſible his good qualities, by a mean and obſeure educa- 
tion. He no ſooner aſcended the throne, than Dion, bro- 
ther to Ariſtomache the other wife of Dionyſius the 
elder, undertook to correct the faults of his education, 


and to inſpire him with thoughts ſuitable to the high 


For this purpoſe he 


ſtation in which he was placed. 
| ſent 


He was naturally of all. 
mild and peaceable temper, averſe from cruelty, and 
inclined to learning; but his father, to whom all merit, 
even in his own children, gave umbrage, ſtiffed as far as 


3 
gyrecuſe. ſent for the philoſopher Plato, under whoſe care he 
— immediately put the young king. This inſtantly pro- 
put user Juced a reformation on Dionyſius; but the courtiers, 
the care of dreading the effects of the philoſopher's inſtructions, 


Plato by prevailed on him to baniſh Dion, and to keep Plato 
his uncle himſelf in a kind of impriſonment in the citadel. At 
ae + laſt, however, he ſet bim at liberty; upon which Plato 
baniſhes, returned to his own country. | 


Dion, in the mean time, viſited ſeveral of the Gre- 
cian cities, and at laſt took vp his refidence in Athens; 


but the honours which were every where paid him, 


raiſed ſuch jealoufies in the breaſt of the tyrant, that 
he ſtopped his revenve, and cauſed it to be paid into 
his own treaſury. In a ſhort time, Dionyſius again 


ſent for Plato; but finding it impoſſible to diſſolve the 


| friendſhip between him and Dion, diſgraced, and 
Uſes Plato placed him in a very dangerous fitvation, in the midft 


ill, and of aſſaſſins who hated him. Not daring, however, to 

ENT offer him any violence, he allowed him ſoon aſter to 
Jon to re- 2 5 * : 

venge. depart; revenging himſelf on Dion, whoſe eſtate he 


ſold, and gave his wife Arete in marriage to Timo— 
crates one of his own flatterers. | 
Dion now-reſolved to revenge himſelf on the tyrant 
for the many injuries be had ſuſtained, and at once to 
deliver his country from the oppreſſion under which it 
groaned. He began with railing foreign troops pri- 
Dion raiſes vately, by proper agents, for the better execution of 
troops for his deGgn, Many Syracuſians of diſtinction entered 
dethroning into his ſcheme, and gave him intelligence of what 
the tyrant, paſſed in the city : but of the exiles, of whom there 
were upwards of 1000 diſperſed up and down Greece, 
only 25 joined him'; ſo much were they awed by the 
dread of the tyrant. Tne troops were afſembled at 
the iſland of Zacynthus, in number only about 800; 
but who had all been tried on many occaſions, were well 
diſciplined, and capable of animating by their example 
the forces which Dion hoped to find in Sicily, When 
they were about to ſet ſail, Dion acquainted them with 
his deſign, the boldneſs of which at firſt occafioned no 
ſmall conſternation among them; but Dion ſoon re- 
moved their fears, by telling them that he did not lead 
them as ſoldiers, but as officers, to put them at the 
head of the Syracuſians and all the people of Sicily, 
who were ready to receive them with open arms. 
Having then embarked in two ſmall trading veſſels, 
„„ hey arrived in 12 days at Cape Pachynum near Syra- 
is kn ia cuſe. Their pilot adviſed them to land immediately, 
let they ſhould be overtaken by a violent ſtorm, which 
he perceived was approaching; but Dion, judging it 
improper to land fo near the enemy, commanded him 
to put to fca again and double the Cape. — This was 
no ſooner done than the ſtorm came on; and the two 
veſſels were driven on the coaſt of Afric, where they 
were in great danger of being loſt, At laſt they ar- 


33 
Ilis force 
very ſlender 
at firſt. 


33 
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rived at the port of Minoa, not far from Agrigentum. 
Here they received intelligence that Dionyſus had ſer 


ſail for Italy, attended by a fleet of 80 galleys. On 

this Dion reſolved to take advantage of the tyrant's 

abſcuce z and immediately ſet {ail for Syracuſe. On 

his march he prevailed upon the inhabitants of Agri— 

gentum, Gela, Camarina, and other cities, to join 

40 him. As ſoan as he entered the territories of Syra— 

ntens SY- cuſe, multitudes flocked to him; and as nobody ap- 

racuſe with- peared to oppoſe him, he boldly entered the city, 
% Pe where he quickly found himſelf at the head of 50,00 

„ere he QUICKLY IQUNQ h. 5 50,000 


1171011. 
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{ame time that Heraclides, an excellent officer, but a 


were actually making propoſals of capitulation, when 4 


ſecond time. To this he agreed without heſitation, tadel. 


$4 2 

men. As ſoon as he had landed in Sicily, Timocrates, Syracuſe 

to whom his wife Arete had been given by Dionyſius,. — 

and to whom the care of the city had been left, dif. 

patched a courier to let the tyrant know the danger 

in Which he was. The meſſenger, when almoſt at his 

journey's end, found himſelf ſo much oppreſſed by fa. 

tigve, that he could not help lying down on the ground 

to take ſome reſt. In the mean time, a wolf, ſmell. 

ing ſome meat which he had in his wallet, came to 

the place, and carried off the bag in which was the 

meat, together with the diſpatches. By this means 

Dionyſius was prevented from receiving a timely ac. 

count of Dion's arrival; ſo that when he entered the 

citadel by ſea, ſeven days after Dion's arxival, he found 

his affairs in a deſperate ſituation Upon this he 4. 

had recourſe to artifice ; and having amuſed the Syra- Dionyſns 

cuſians by a feigned negociation, until he obſerved #rives, but 

that they kept a negligent guard, he attacked them gegen 

all at once with ſuch fury, that he had almoſt taken 

the city. But Dion encouraged the ſoldiers by 

his example ſo much; that he at laſt obtained a com- 

plete victory; for which they preſented him with a 

crown of gold, | 2-0 | 42 
It was not long, however, before the ungrateful Ingrattude 

Syracuſians began to think of conferring quite different of the d. 

rewards on their benefactor. Dionytivs bad the ad- clus to 

dreſs to render him ſuſpected by the multitude; at the“ 


ſecret enemy to Dion, did all that lay in his power to 
fink his credit. In a ſhort time Dionyfius was obliged 
to fly into Italy: after which Heraclides, in order to 
ingratiate himſelf with the populace, propoſcd a new 
diviſion of lands; infinuativg, that they could never 
enjoy perfect liberty as long as there was ſo much in- 
equality in wealth and power among the citizens. 
This ſcheme was oppoſed by Dion, in conſequence of 
which a general combination was formed 2gainſ him; 
and he was deſerted by all, excepting the foreign 
troops whom be had brought with him into the iſland. 
The Syracuſians ſolicited even theſe to abandon the 33 
cauſe of their general: but their offers were rejected lle is ob: 
with diſdain; and Dion, with his faithful adherents, del 
getting clear of the tumultuous and riotous populace, | 1 
took the road to Leontini. The rabble purſued him, 
but were ſoon driven back; and Dion reſided for ſome 
time at Leontini, where he was received with all the 
reſpect due to his character. 

In the mean time the citadel ſtil] continued in the 
hands of the adherents of Dianyfivs. Being blocked 
up on all ſides, they were reduced to great (traits, and 
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Nypfius, an experienced general, and greatly attached A ren a6 
to Dionyſius, appeared with a numerous ſquadron ders 
galleys, and a large fleet of tranſports laden with pro- he Dian. 
viſions, The general landed his men, and got them fans. 
into the citadel ; but almoſt all his galleys and ſhips 
laden with corn were ſunk or taken. 'I his victory 
proved the ruin of the Syracuſians; for, giving them- 
ſelves up to fealting and debauchery, the enemy ſallied 4 
out in the night-time from the citadel, and maſſacred The ubt 
the citizens without mercy. Being thus made ſenſible 8 
of the error they had committed, an embaſſy was ſent ,j, quilt 
to Dion, intreating bim to return and fave the city a of the 


Se 
durren 


to Tim 
eon, q 


and inſtantly ſet out on his march; but in the mean 
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J gyrꝛcuſe. time, as the ſoldiers of Dionyſius, ſatiated with ſlaugh - 
— ter, had retired into their fortreſs, the ungrateful 8 - 
racuſians began to repent of their haying ſent an em- 

baſſy to Dion. The chief commanders, therefore, 

ſent meſſengers to ſtop his march; but as ſome of his 

friends ſent deputies to him at the ſame time, deſiring 

him to pay no regard to the former meſſage, he pro- 

ceeded on his journey. The infatuated multitude 

ſeized the gates in order to diſpute his entrance; but 
they paid dear for their frenzy. The Dionyſians again 

« Grad ſallied out upon them, and made ſuch ſlaughter that 
maſacre, one would have thought they had left none alive in 
and the city the city. As the troops of the tyrant well knew that 
ler on hre. Dion was haſtening to the relief of the city, they uſed 


his arrival; for, after they had murdered all the inha- 


Is bitants they could find, they ſet fire to the houſes, by 
{ which great numbers periſhed. During this confuſion 


Dion unexpeRedly arrived ; and having briſkly at- 
, tacked the enemy, at laſt defeated them with great 
The Diony- laughter, driving the remainder into the citadel, Du- 
ſans defeat ring the reſt of the night, inſtead of refreſhing them- 
ed vith ſelves after their fatigues, they aſſiſted in extinguiſhing 
3 the fire; which was not done without great danger 
Dien and difficulty. The citadel ſoon after ſurrendered; 
| and Dion allowed Apollocrates the tyrant's ſon, who 
commanded there, to retire with five galleys to his 
father. As ſoon as Dion entered the citadel, he was met 
by his fiſter and wife Arete, whom he received with 
affection, notwithſtanding her having lived ſo long 
with Timocrates. 
poſſeſſion of the citadel, rewarded his followers, dif- 
miſſed his guards, and continued to live like a private 

citizen. 6 
As ſoon as Dion had got poſſeſſion of the city, He- 
raclides had ſubmitted to him, and been received into 
favour ; but as his ſeditious and turbulent behaviour 
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death. This action, however neceſſary, ſo affected the 
4 mind of Dion, that he became melancholy; and ever 
comes me- after imagined himſelf haunted by a frightful ſpe&re, 
lncholy, reſembling a woman of gigantic ſtature, with the hag- 
and is mur- gard looks and air of a fury. In a ſhort time after, he 
kel. foſt his life, through the baſe treachery of Calippus, 
or Gylippus, who pretended to be his intimate friend, 
and who immediately after cauſed his wife and ſiſter to 

be carried to priſon. | 
Calippus having thus removed Dion, ſoon made him- 
ſelf matter of Syracuſe, where he committed all man- 
ner of cruelties ; but was driven out, and forced to fly 


4 . Rhegium, where he was murdered with the ſame 
new ab 3 dagger which had killed Dion. In 350 B. C. Dio- 


tage 
ned Off 
e Dion 
Ils. 


nyſius again made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe ; and 
being exaſperated by his paſt misfortunes, tyrannized 
worſe than ever. The Syracuſians firſt had recourſe 
to Icetas tyrant of Leontini; but as the Carthaginians 
took this opportunity to invade them with a powerful 

fleet and army, they were obliged to apply to the Co- 
rinthians, By them Timoleon, a celebrated commander, 
was ſent to the affiſtance of the Syracuſians, whom he 
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their utmoſt endeavours to deftroy it entirely before 


He then left the Syracufians in 


ſill continued, Dion at laſt gave orders to put him to 


\ 


ST. 

leon, by whom he was ſent to Corinth; where at laſt Syracuſe, 
he was reduced to the neceſſity of teaching a ſchool — 
for his ſupport. 

After the expulſion of the tyrant, Timoleon with- 

drew to Catana, leaving only 400 Corinthians, under 

the command of an experienced officer named Leon, to 

guard the citadel, Theſe were immediately befieged 

by Icetas and the Carthaginians, but Timoleon found 

means to relieve them in ſpite of all oppoſition ; and 

having diſperſed emiſſaries through the army of Mago gr 
the Carthaginian general, exhorting the mercenary Cowardice 
Greeks to forſake him, he was ſo much intimidated, that of the Car- 
in ſpite of all the remonſtrances Icetas could make, haginians. 
he fet ſail for Africa, leaving his colleague to carry on 

the war in the beſt manner he could. 

The day after the departure of Mago, Timoleon 
aſſaulted the city ſo briſkly, that the troops of Icetas 

were driven from the walls, and the Corinthians be- 

came maſters of the place. Timoleon, by ſound of xz 
trumpet, invited the inhabitants to come and aſſiſt in Citadel of 
demoliſhing the citadel and other caſtles, which 3 
called the 2807 of tyrants; after which he cauſed edi- pigs oro 
fices to be erected in the place where the citadel had liſhed by 
ſtood, for the adminiſtration of juſtice. He found the Timoleon. 
city in a moſt miſerable fituation : for many having 

periſhed in the wars and ſeditions, and others having 

fled to avoid the oppreſſion of tyrants, Syracuſe, once 

ſo wealthy and populous, was now become almoſt a2 

deſert ; inſomuch that the horſes were fed on the graſs He re- 
which grew on the market-place. Timoleon ſupplied peoples the 
the city with inhabitants from Corinth and other ei- eity. 

ties of Greece, at the ſame time that great multitudes 

from Italy and the other parts of Sicily reſorted thi- 

ther. Timoleon diſtributed the lands among them 

gratis; but fold the houſes, and with the money ari- 

ſing from the ſale eſtabliſhed a fund for the ſupport 

of the poor. Having thus reftored Syracuſe, he in 

like manner delivered all the Greek cities of Sicily 

from the tyrants who had taken poſſeſſion of them, all 

of whom he put to death. After this he refigned- his 
authority, and led a retired life, honoured in the higheft 4 
degree by the Syracuſians, and by all the cities in Dies, and 
Sicily. After his death he was honoured as a god; is honoured 
the expence of his funeral was defrayed by the public; ®* * god. 
ſports, with horſe-races and gymnaſtic exerciſes, were 

held annually on the day of his death; and it was de- 

creed, that whenever the Syracuſians were at war 


with the barbarians, they ſhould fend to Corinth for 


a general. | 

For 20 years the Syracuſians enjoyed the fruits of 35 
Timoleon's victories; but new diſturbances ariſing, in T 
a ſhort time another tyrant ſtarted up, who exceeded 16,4550 2g 
all that had gone before him in cruelty and other vices. power of 


This was the celebrated Agathocles, of whole exploits tyrants. 


againſt the Carthaginians a full account is given under 


the article CaRTHAGE, a®33—53. He was poiſoned by 
one Mœnon in the year 289 B. C. after having reigned 
28 years and lived 95. A ſucccſſion of tyrants fol- 
lowed, till at laſt the city, being held by two rivals, 
Tenion and Soſiſtratus, who made war within the verß 56 
walls, Pyrrhus king of Epirus was invited into Sicily, Pyrrhus 
in order to put an end to theſe diſtractions. He will- king of 
ingly complied with the invitation ; and was r N in: 
where received with loud acclamations, as the deliverer gie. 
not only of Syracuſe, but of all Sicily. As he had a 

| 42R fine 
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Syracuſe, fine army of 30,000 foot and 5000 horſe, with a fleet 
— of 200 ſai], he drove the Carthaginians from place to 
57 place, till he left them only the two ſtrong poſts of 
Conquers a Eryx and Lilybæeum. The former of theſe he took 
Stehe by aſſault, and was himſelf the firſt man who mounted 
iſland, the walls, after having killed a great number of Afri- 
cans with his own hand. Tae Mamertines likewiſe, 

who had conquered a confiderable part of the iſland, 

were everywhere defeated and driven out, till at laſt 

they were ſhut up in the city of Meſſana, The Car- 
thaginians, alarmed at the rapidity of his conquelts, 

ſent ambaſſadors with propoſals of peace upon very 
advantageous terms ; but Pyrrhus, puffed up with the 
expeQation of reducing the whole ifland, refuſed to 

hearken to any terms unleſs they would inſtantly aban- 

don it. So firm was he in the belief of this, that he 

33 - cauſed his ſon take upon him the title of king of Si- 
——_— in i; but in the mean time, having diſpleaſed the Sici- 
wane lians by his arbitrary behaviour, they deſerted from 
and is obli-him in ſuch numbers that he was. glad to ſet out for 
ged to re- Italy, for which retreat the embaſſies he received from 
Toe into the Samnites, Tarentines, and other Italians, furniſhed 
1 him with an honourable pretext. He embarked in the 
ſnips which he had brought with him from Italy; but 

was met at ſea by the Carthaginians, who ſunk 70 

of his veſſels, and diſperſed or took the reſt; ſo that 

he ſaved himſelf in Italy only with 12 veſſels, the poor 

remains of a fleet of 200 ſail. No ſooner were the 

39 Mamertines appriſed of his departure, than they dif- 
3 by patched a body of 18,000 men to harraſs him after 
wands ge his landing. Theſe, having paſſed the ſtreights before 
him, poſted themſelves in the road which Pyrrhus 

muſt take in marching by land to Tarentum; and con- 

cealing themſelves among woods and rocks, attacked 

him unexpeRedly, and with great refolution. But 

Pyrrhus behaved on this occaſion with his uſual bravery. 

The attack being made on his rear, he haſtened thither, 

and made a dreadfu] (laughter of the enemy, till a wound 

on his head obliged him to retire. As he was ſuppoſed 


to be diſabled by this wound, a proud Mamertine, of 


an extraordinary fize, and ſhining in bright armour, 
advanced, and with a loud voice challenged the king 
of Epirus, if he was yet alive, to a ſingle combat. 
Pyrrhus immediately turned about, and making a 
1 dreadful appearance by reaſon of the blood which ran 


ing exploit down bis face, flew at this new champion, on whoſe 


of Pyrrhus. head he diſcharged ſuch a furious blow, that he cleft 
his body aſunder ; one half falling to the right, and 
the other to the left. This incredible feat, which has 
fince been aſcribed to other warriors, perhaps with as 
much truth as to Pyrrhus, ſo much intimidated the 
Mamertines, that they allowed the Epirots to continue 

5 their march unmoleſted. 


Hiero cho- . After the departure of Pyrrhus, Hiero the ſon of 


ſen general Hierocles, a deſcendant of Gelon the firſt king of 8y- 


of the Sy- racuſe, was choſen general of the forces, along with 
racuſian another named Artemidorus. The two generals had 
lorees. nothing more at heart than to put an end to the con- 
_ fuſion and diſorder which reigned in the city; for 

which reaſon they entered it at the head of their for- 

ces. Oa this occaſion Hiero diſcovered extraordinary 

talents for government. By mere dint of inſinuation 

and addreſs, without ſhedding blood or hurting a 

fingle citizen, he calmed the minds of the people ; 


reconeiled the factions; and ſo gained the afſections of 
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them ; and continued faithful to them even in the time 


to take it by aſſault, It was 22 miles in compaſs, 


dina were waſhed by the ſea, and to facilitate the ap- 


8 Y R 8 
all, that he was inveſted with the whole civil as well ag Syrzevg: 
military power in the ſtate. Soon after this, he mar. 
ried the daughter of one of the firſt citizens; and ha. 63 
ving diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his exploits againſt the Is eleced 
Mamertiges, was unanimouſly elected king of Syra. king of sy- 
cuſe, in the year 265 B. C. | e racuſe. 

Some time after Hiero's acceſſion to the throne, he 
again defeated the Mamertines, and reduced them to 
ſuch ſtraits, that they were obliged to call in the Ro- 
mans to their aſſiſtance. The conſequences of this 
have been fully related under the articles Rome and 67 
CARTHAGE. Hiero, who had allied himſelf with the Lives in 
Carthaginians, being himſelf defeated by the Romans, ſtrict 
and finding his allies unable to protect him againſt the windig 

. . . oe 
power of that republic, concluded an alliance with Romans. 
of the ſecond Punic war, when they were in the'greateſt 
diſtreſs. In his reign flouriſhed the celebrated mathe- 
matician Archimedes, whoſe genius he employed in 
fortifying the city of Syracuſe, by innumerable ma- 
chines, in ſuch a manner as rendered it abſolutely im- 
pregnable to every method of attack known at that 
time, he” 
Hiero died in the year 211 B. C. and was ſucceeded Em 
by his grandſon Hieronymus; but he imprudently mus allies 
forſook -the counſels of his grandfather, and entered GEE 
into an alliance with the Carthaginians. Soon after ni, . 
this he was murdered, in conſequence of his tyranny 
and cruelty, and the greateſt diſorders took place in 
the city ; which Hannibal, though then in Italy, found 
means to foment, in hopes of keeping the Syracu- 
ſians in his intereſt. This indeed he effected; but 
as his own affairs in Italy began to decline “, he could * See Cir- 
not prevent Marcellus from landing in Sicily with a Page 
formidable army, which the Sicilians could by no 5, 
means reſiſt. Syracuſe was ſoon inveſted ; but the gyracuſe 
machines invented by Archimedes baffled all attempts invelicd. 


ians. 


and conſiſted properly of five cities in one, viz. Orty- 
ia, Achradine, Tyche, Neapolis, and Epipolæ — 
Ortyaia was a ſmall iſland very near the continent, 
and might be called the citadel of Syracuſe, being joined 
to Achradine by a bridge. The immenſe prepara- 66 


tions which the conſul had made for taking the ci Great fored 


ity 
by ſtorm, could not have failed to accompliſh his pur- — 


poſe, had the place been otherwiſe defended than by ſea aud 
the contrivance of Archimedes. The Roman fleet land. 
conſiſted of 60quinqueremes, beſides a far greater num- 

ber of other ſhips. The decks were covered with ſol- 
diers armed with darts, ſlings, and bows, to drive the 
beſieged from the ramparts, which on the ſide of Acra- 


proach to the walls. But a machine of Marcelluss 
own invention was what he chiefly depended on. He Fe 
had faſtened together ſidewiſe eight galleys of dif- invented! 
ferent lengths, which made but one large body, and Marcellus 
were rowed only by the oars of the outermoſt galleys. 
Theſe eight palleys thus joined; ſerved only as a baſis 

for a machine, which was raiſed up higher than the 
higheſt towers of the walls, and had at the top a plat- 

form guarded with parapets in front, and on each fide. 

This machine was called a /ambuca, from its reſem- 
blance to a muſical inſtrument of that name, not unlike 

an harp. The conſul's defign was to bring his ſam- 


buca to the foot of the walls of Acradina; but, while 
. 
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gytzeuſe. it was at a conſiderable diſtance (and it advanced very 
——— ſlow, being moved only by two ranks of rowers), Ar- 


68 
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effects of 
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 Archime- 


des. 


chimedes diſcharged from one of his engines a vaſt 
ſtone, weighing, according to Plutarch's account, 
1250 pounds, then a ſecond, and immediately after a 
third; all which, falling upon the ſambuca with a 
dreadful noiſe, broke its ſupports, and gave the gal- 
leys upon which it ſtood ſuch a violent ſhock that they 
parted, and the machine which Marcellus had raiſed 
upon them at a vaſt trouble and expence, was battered 
to pieces. At the ſame time ſeveral other machines, 
which were not viſible. without the walls, and conſe- 
quently did not leſſen the confidence of the Romans in 
the aſſault, played inceſſantly upon their ſhips, and 
overwhelmed them with ſhowere of ſtones, rafters, and 
beams pointed with iron; inſomuch that Marcellus, 
being at a loſs what to do, retired with all poſſible 
haſte, and ſent: orders to his land-forces to do the 
ſame ; for the attack on the land-fide was attended 
with ho better ſucceſs, the ranks being broken and 
thrown into the utmoſt confuſion by the ſtones and 
darts, which flew with ſuch noiſe, force, and rapidity, 
that they ſtruck the Romans with terror, and daſhed 
all to pieces before them. | | 


4 4 


Marcellus, ſurpriſed, though not diſcouraged, at this 
artificial torm, which he did not expect, held a coun- 
cil of war, in which it was reſolved, the next day be- 
fore ſun-riſe, to come up cloſe under the wall, and 
Keep there. They were in hopes by this means to 
ſecure themſelves againſt this terrible ſtorm of ſtones 
and darts which fell on the ſhips when at a diſtance, 
But Archimedes had prepared engines which were 
adapted to all diftances, When the Romans therefore 


had brought their ſhips cloſe under the wall, and 
thought themſelves well covered, they were unexpect- 
edly overwhelmed with a new ſhower of darts and 


ſtones, which fell perpendicularly on their heads, and 
obliged them to retire with great precipitation. But 
they were no ſooner got at ſome diftance, than a new 
ſhower of darts overtook them, which made a dread- 
ful havock of the men, while ſtones of an immenſe 
weight, diſcharged from other machines, either diſ- 
abled or broke in pieces moſt of their galleys. This 
loſs they ſuſtained, without being able to revenge it 
in the leaft on the enemy. For Archimedes had placed 
moſt of his engines behind the walls, and not only out 
of the reach, but even out of the fight, of the enemy; 
ſo that the Romans were repulſed with a dreadful 
faughter, without ſeeing the hand that occaſioned it; 
as if they had been fighting, to uſe Plutarch's expreſ- 
ſion, not with men, but with the gods themſelves. 
What moſt harrafſed the Romans in the attack by ſea, 
was a fort of crow with iron claws, faſtened to a long 
chain, which was let down by a kind of lever. The 
weight of the iron made it fall with great violence, 
and drove it into the planks of the galleys. Then the 
beſieged, by a great weight of lead at the other end 
of the lever, weighed it down, and conſequently raiſed 
up the iron of the crow in proportion, and with it the 
prow of the palley to which it was faſtened, finking 
the poop at the ſame time into the water. After this 
the crow letting go its hold all of a ſudden, the prow 


of the galley fell with ſuch force into the ſea, that the 


whole veſſel was filled with water, and ſunk. At other 


times the machines, dragging ſhips to the ſhore by 
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hooke, daſhed them to pieces againſt the points of the 
rocks which projected under the walls. Other veſſels 
were quite lifted up into the air, there whirled about 
with incredible rapidity, and then let fall into the ſea, 
and ſunk, with all that were in them. How theſe 
ſtupenduous works were effected, few, if any, bave hi- 
therto been able to comprehend. 

The troops under the command of Appiys ſuffered 
no leſs in this ſecond attack than the fleet. In the 
whole ſpace of ground which the army, when formed, 


took up, the laſt files as well as the firſt were over- 


whelmed with ſhowers of darts and flints, againſt which 


D 


Syracuſe, 


they could not poſſibly defend themſelves. When they 


had with infinite trouble brought the mantelets and 
covered palleries, under which they were to work the 
rams, near the foot of the wall, Archimedes diſ- 
charged ſuch large beams and ſtones upon them as 
cruſhed them to pieces. If any brave Roman ven- 
tured to draw too near the wall, iron hooks were im- 
mediately let down from above, which, taking hold of 
his cloaths or ſome part of his body, lifted him vp in 
the air and daſhed out his brains with the fall. Mar- 
cellus, though at a loſs what to do, could not however 
forbear expreſſing himſelf with pleaſantry : Shall we 
perfiſt,. ſaid he to his workmen, in making war upon 
this Briarens, upon this giant with an hundred hands? 
But the ſoldiers were ſo terrified, that if they ſaw up- 
on the walls only a ſmall cord, or the leaſt piece of 
wood, they immediately turned their backs and fled, 
crying out, that Archimedes was going to diſcharge 
ſome dreadful machine upon them. 


The conſuls, finding themſelves thus defeated in The dcge 


every attempt, turned the fiege into a blockade, re- turned into 
duced Moſt of the other places in the iſland, and de- blockade. 
feated the forces which were ſent againſt them ; and 


at laſt Marcellus made himſelf maſter of Syracuſe it- 
ſelf, off which the following account is given by Mr 
Hooke. He took the opportunity of a feſtival, 
when the ſoldiers and citizens had drunk plentifully, 


that part of it which was neareſt to Epipolz, and 
which was ill guarded. He preſently after poſſeſſed 
himſelf of Epipolæ; whereupon the inhabitants of 
Neapolis, as well as Tyche, ſent deputies to him, and 
ſubmitted. Marcellus granted life and liberty to all 
of ſree condition, but gave up thoſe quarters of the 
city to be plundered. „ 

« Notwithſtanding this, there was a great deal yet 
to do. Achradina and Ortygia, which were ſtrongly 
fortified, ſtill held out; Hippocrates and Himilco ar- 
rived with their troops to the relief of the betieged 
and the Romans were forced to exert all their bravery 
and {kill to maintain the advantages they had gained. 

« But now a plague made terrible havock in both 
armies. At the firſt breaking out of the peſtilence, 
the Sicilians, who ſerved under Hippocrates and Hi- 
milco, diſbanded themſelves, and returned to their re- 
ſpeQive homes; but all the Carthaginien ſoldiers pe- 
riſhed, together with thoſe two generals. The Ro- 


mans ſuffered leſs by the infection; becauſe, having 


been a long time before Syracuſe, they were ſeaſoned 
to the air and water of the country. 

« About this time Bomilcar arrived on the coaſt of 
Sicily from Carthage with a flect of 130 galleys and 
700 ſhips of burden; but was long hindered by con- 

| 42R2 trary 
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11 Syracuſe. trary winds from doubling the cape of Pachynum. tent on a demonſtration in 


1 — Epicydes, fearing the Carthaginian might ſail back 


1 to Africa, left the command of Achradina to the ge- 


1 | nerals of the mercenaries, and went to Bomilcar, in 


order to perſuade him to fight the Roman fleet. The 


| admiral would not engage, but ſailed away to Ta- 


rentum with all his galleys, ordering his ſhips of bur- 
den to return to Africa. Epycides, thus fruſtrated of 
his hopes, and knowing himſelf, unable to. defend a 
City already half taken, retired to Agrigentum; where- 
upon the Syracuſians maſſacred the commanders ap- 
pointed by him, choſe new /prztors to govern. in the 


Ki town, and ſent deputies, to Marcellus to treat of 


peace. In the mean time the deſerters, fearing to be 
given up to the vengeance of the Romans, perſuaded 
the mercenaries that they. alſo would have the ſame 
fate. Inſtantly the ſoldiers ran to arms, put to death 
the new prztors, together with many of the Syracu- 
fians, and plundered part of the city, After this 
laughter they choſe fix generals, three to command 
in Achradina, and tbree in Ortygia. Upon the re- 


finding that their caſe was different from that of the 
deſerters, and that there was ne delign. againſt their 
lives, became perfectly ſatisfied, and the negociation 
went on. During the courſe of the treaty, Marcellus 
found means to corrupt Mericus, a Spaniard, one of 
the fix generals choſen by the ſoldiers, and engaged 


him to admit the Romans into that part of the city 
where he commanded. Mericus, the better to aceom- 
pliſh this defign, feigned an extraordinary zeal for the 
preſervation of that place; pretended not to like that 
deputies ſhould have leave to go out and in at plea- 
ſure; and propoſed, that for the greater ſecurity of 
the town, each general ſhould have a diſtin& quarter 


duty in it. The motion was agreed to ; and upon the 
diviſion, that diſtrict of Ortygia which extended from 
the fountain of Arethuſa to the mouth of the great 
port fell to his care, Marcellus, informed of what 
was done, took his meaſures accordingly. . He ſent a 
body of troops to that fide where Mericus command- 
ed, and the Spaniard admitted them at the gate of 
Arethuſa. At the fame time the proconſul ordered a 


falſe attack to be made on Achradina ; which draw- 

ing almoſt all the ſoldiers of the garriſon thither, Or- 

tygia was in a manner left defenceleſs. Foreſeeing 

this, he had detached another party of ſoldiers to take 
advantage of it, Theſe entered Ortypia almoſt with- 

out fighting; upon which the deſerters made their 

eſcape, the Romans giving them way ; and the Syra- 

cuſians in Achradina, thus delivered from the fear of 

the deſerters, immediately opened their gates to Mar- 

cellus, who thereby became maſter of the whole 

12 city. | 1 

The city „% And now the conqueror, who 1s ſaid to have 
cer gear wept during the ſiege with compaſſion for the inhabi- 
medes kill. tants, gave up both Ortygia and Achradina to be 
ed. plundered by his army, after he had ſecured the late 
king's treaſures for the uſe of his republic, and the 

ſtatues, paintings, and principal ornaments of Syra- 

cuſe to illuſtrate his triumph. The ſoldiers had orders 

to ſpare the lives of the citizens; but they were cruel 

in their avarice, flew many of them, and among the 

reſt the incomparable Archimides. He was very in- 


turn of the deputies from Marcellus, the mercenaries 


aſſigned him, and be reſponfible for any neglect of 


nice on the ſea-coaſt, and Judea in the mid- land. 


was not confined to Syria properly ſo called, but 


interelt of Alexander's family, ſolicited his aſſiſtance 


drawing bis lines, when a foldier entered the room, 
and clapped a ſword to his throat. Hold! (ſaid 
Archemides), one moment, and my demonſtration 
will be finiſhed,” But the ſoldier, equally regardleſs 
of his prayer and his demonſtration, killed him in- 
ſtantly. There are different accounts: of the manner 
of Is death; but all agree that Marcellus regretted it 
extremely, and ſhowed a ſingular. favour to his rela- 
tions for his ſake,” - enn ee 33 £7441 
The city of Syracuſe continued ſubject to the weſt. ,, 
ern empire till its declenſion, when the ifland of Sici- Syracuſe 
iy, being ravaged by different barbarians, the capital deſtroyed 
alſo underwent verious revolutions ; till at laſt, in the ow 10 
gih century, it was ſo deſtroyed by the Saracens, that 
_ few traces of its ancient grandeur are now to be 

* "ares TT 


SYRIA, a. very cncjent. kingdom of Alia, lying 
between the Mediterranean on the weft, the Euphra- 


tes on the eaſt, and Arabia Deſerta, Phœnice and 
Paleſtine on the ſouth. ET 


74 
l l © Names, di- 
In ancient times this country was called Aram, from viſions, &c. 


Aram the youngeſt ſon of Shem, who ſettled here: Of ancient 


but in proceſs of time the name came to be changed 1855 
into Syria, from one Syrus, according to ſome; tho? 
others think it is only a contraction of the word - 
ria. At firſt it was undoubtedly parcelled out into 
ſeveral petty ſtates; all of which ſeem afterwards to 
have been reduced under ſubjeQion to the four princi- 
pal ones, Zobah, Damaſcus, Hamath, and Geſhur. 
Afterwards the whole country, was divided into two 
parts only, viz. Cœleſyria and Phœnicia; though the 
Phœnicians, Idumeans, Jews, Gazites, and Azotites, 
or the whole country of the Philiſtines, was included. 
After the death of Alexander, Syria, in the preat 
extent of the word, was divided, according to Strabo, 
into Comagene, Seleucis of Syria, Cœleſyria, Phœ- 


Ptolemy, however ſubdivides theſe ; and in the pro- 
per Syria reckons only Comagene, Pieria, Cyrriſti- 
ca or Cyrrheſtica, Seleucis, Caſſiotes or Caſiotes, 
Chalybonitis,  Chalcidice or Chalcidene, Apamene, 
Laodicene, Phœnicia Mediterranea, Cœleſyria and 
Palmyrene. | | | 
The hiftory of the ancient Syrians, till the time of 
their being carried away by the kings of Aſſyria, is 
totally unknown, excepting a few particulars which 
may be gathered from ſcripture, and which it is need- 
leſs here to repeat. During the continuance of the 
Aſſyrian, Babyionian, and Perſian monarchies, the 
hiſtory of this country affords. nothing remarkable; 
but after the death of Alexander, it gave name to a 
very conſiderable empire, which makes a conſpicuous 
figure in ancient hiſtory. At this time, however, it 


comprehended all thoſe vaſt provinces of the Upper | 
Aſia which formed the Perſian empire; being, in its 5 

full extent, bounded by the Mediterranean upon one _ 
fide, and the river Indus on the other. The firlt zin of 

king was Seleucus, one of the generals of Alexander gyria afte 
the Great; who, after the death of that conqueror, Alezand 
being made governor of Babylon, was tempted, by che A 
the example of Alexander's other captains, to ſet up 


for himſelf. Eumenes, who had ſincerely at heart the 


AgAl 


geometry, and calmly ts 
—— 


lent „ Am_m— 
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Syria, againſt Antigonus, who had openly revolted ; but 
_— Seleucus not only refuſed this aſſiſtance, hut attempted 
Attempts to deſtroy Eumenes himſelf with his whole army, by 
to deſtroy cutting the fluices of the Euphrates, and laying under 
Eumencs. water the whole plain where they were encamped. 
' Eumenes, however, found means to eſcape the danger 
without the loſs of a man. Upon this Seleucus en- 
deavoured to gain over his troops: but finding that 
impoſſible, he made a truce with Eumenes, and granted 
him a ſafe paſſage through his province; but at the 
ſame time ſent an expreſs to Antigonus, deſiring him 
to fall upon him before he was joined by the gover- 
nors of Upper Aſia. Antigonus did not fail to fol- 
low his advice; but having prevailed againſt Eume- 
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inadequate to that purpoſe; compelled the inbabitants Syria. 
to leave the city and diſperſe themſelves in the adjacent TV 
countries, while he himſelf, with what troops he had, 
retired into two forts which he thought could eaſily 
be defended. When therefore Demetrius entered Ba- 
bylon, he was ſurpriſed to find it deſerted, upon which 
he inſtantly attacked the forts. One was quickly re- 
duced ; but as the other held out till the expiration 
the time which had been allowed him by his father, 
he left 5000 foot and 1000 horſe under the command 
of Archelaus to carry on the ſiege. With the reſt he 
marched away, ſuffering his ſoldiers to live at diſere- 
tion as he went along; which ſo provocked the Baby- 
lonians, that they were ever after attached to Seleucus 
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nes through treachery, he next thought of bring - as if he had been their natural prince. 
doe! by ing Seleucus himſelf under ſubjection. On his re- On the return of Seleucus to Babylon, he eaſily 
Antigonus turn to Babylon, therefore, after having been feaſted drove out the troops left by Antigonus, recovered 
to fly into with his whole army by Seleucus, he demanded of the caſtle which he had garriſoned, and ſettled his 
TLeypt. him an account of the revenues of his province. Re · authority on ſuch a firm foundation that it could never 81 
cCeeiving an unfavourable anſwer to this queſtion, An- afterwards be moved. Having then marched again vf 7 
1 tigonus was ſo much exaſperated, that Seleucus, not into Media, he defeated and killed with his own fested x6 | td 
Lc, thinking himſelf a match for him at that time, thought hand Nicanor, or Nicator, whom Antigonus had killed. i 
3 proper to fly into Egypt. "Da ſent againſt him; after which, having ſettled the 5 14 
By the flight of Seleucus, Antigonus was left ma- affairs of Media, he reduced all Perſia, BaQtria, and 471} 
ſter of all his: provinces; but his ſon Demetrius being Hyrcania, ſubjecting to his new empire theſe and all 1 
23 afterwards defeated by Ptolemy at Gaza, Seleucus be- 


| $4 
the other provinces on this fide the Indus which had 
been conquered, oh; 

Seleucus being now maſter of all the countries 
which lic between the Euphrates and the Indus, took 
the title of king of Babylon and Media. But, not Wo 
ſatisfied with theſe poſſeſſions, ample as they were, 4 
he croſſed the Indus, in order to conquer thoſe regions 
which had ſubmitted to Alexander beyond that river, 


Attempts gan to think of recovering what he had loſt. Being 
the 8 furniſhed by Ptolemy with 1000 foot and 200 horſe, 
{uh J he ſet out with that fender force to attempt the re- 
very lender covery of Babylon. Nothing could have a more de- 
foice, ſperate appearance than this undertaking ; yet Seleu- 

cus was not diſcouraged. On his arrival at Carrhæ 


in Meſopotamia, partly by force and partly by per- 


N a k | - ”s 1 

ſuaſion, he prevailed on the Macedonians who garri- Bot, during the time that the generals of Alexander Cedes India 1 
ſoned that place to revolt from Antigonus and join had been making war upon his family and upon one to Sandro- 9 
him. Being thus reinforced, he entered the territo - another, one Sandracottus, a native of India, had driven e Tag 15 
ries of Babylon, where new ſupplies were continually out the Macedonians, and made himſelf maſter of the 1 9 


added to his army; his ancient ſubjects flocking to 
him from all parts, and declaring themſelves ready to 
ſtand by him with their lives and fortunes. This hap- 
pened in conſequence of the lenity with which they 
had been treated by Seleucus; whereas Antigonus was 


3: 
| « hants. | 105 
whole country. He oppoſed Seleucus with an arm : 


of 600,000 men, and a prodigious number of elephants; 18 
which intimidated the Macedonian ſo much, that he 1 
offered to leave Sandrocottus in quiet poſſeſſion of his 

dominions, provided he would furniſh him with 500 
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79 univerſally deteſted on account of his ſeverity.— As he elephants. To this Sandrocattus readily aſſented; MN 
— approached the city, thoſe who favoured Antigonus upon which Seleucus marched back into the weſt 14 
the . retired into the citadel, but were ſoon obliged to ſur- againſt Antigonus, and, in conjunction with Lyſimachus 83 

render; and in that fortreſs Seleucus found his chil- and Ptolemy, engaged and totally defeated and killed Defeats 
dren, friends, and domeſtics, whom Antigonus had him at Ipſus. After this Seleucus marched into Upper nuts 
kept priſoners ever ſince his flight into Egypt. Syria, which he reduced entirely, and built the city of many citicæ- 
Seleucus having thus made bimſelf maſter of Baby- Antioch on the Orontes.. In the ſame country he built 
lon, in the year 312 B. C. began to prepare for en- ſeveral other cities; one of which he called Seleucia, 
30 countering Antigonus, who he knew would ſoon from his own name; another Apamea, from his wife 
Defeats attack him with all his force. Nicanor, governor of Apama, the daughter of one Artabazus a Perfian ; and 
Icanor, 


and reduces 


Media under Antigonus, firſt advanced againſt him at 


a third Laodicea, from his mother Laodice. 


He firft 
is an the head of 10,000 foot and 7000 horſe; but Seleucus, entered into an alliance with Demetrius, and married. 
Sufans, with only 3000 foot and 400 horſe, having drawa Stratonice his daughter; but foon after aſſiſted Ly- 


him-into an ambuſh, cut off almoſt the whole of his 
army, and ſuch of the ſoldiers as had eſcaped the 


ſimachus and Ptolemy to deprive him of {he belt: 


part of his dominions. Thus Demetrius being re- 
mw laughter willingly enliſted under his banner. duced fo low that he could give him no farther jealouſy, . 
* The conſequence of this victory was the ſubmiſſion Seleucus betook himſelf to the building of another 
ria after of all Media and Suſiana; which alarming Antigonus, city, which he called likewiſe Se/ucia, and which ſtood 
* he ſent his ſon Demetrius with an army of 5o e Ma- on the place where the city of Bagdad now ftands.. 
e f 


cedonian foot, 10,000 mercenaries, and 4000 horſe. 
Seleucus. was then in Media; and Patrocles, whom he 


had left to take care of Babylon, finding his force 


Befides theſe, he built a great many others; 16 of 
which he called Antioch, from the name of his brother 


Antiochus; nine Seleucia, from his own name; three 


Apamea, 


3 
Syria Apamea, from Apama his firſt wife; one S?ratonicea, 
— — from his ſecond wife Stratonice; and fix Laodicea, 
from his mother Laodice. | 
In 284 Seleucus entered into a war with Lyſima- 
thus, with whom he had hitherto lived in ſtrict amity. 
Out of 36 general officers left by Alexander the Great, 
they two only ſurvived, and both were upwards of 70 
years old. Nevertheleſs they were both filled with the 
ambition and animoſity of young men. The two armies 
met at a place called Curopedion in Phrygia, where an 


84 9 

Defeats obſtinate engagement took place. Victory was long 
and kills doubtful: but at laſt Lyſimachus was run through 
. ee with a ſpear, and died on the ſpot; on which his troops 
7s, betook themſelves to flight, and left Seleucus maſter 
of their baggage. This victory added to the poſſeſ- 

ſions of Seleucus all thoſe provinces which had for- 

merly been ſubje& to Lyſimachus. The former ex- 

vited much in his good fortune; being chiefly pleaſed 

hs that he was now the laſt of Alexander's captains, and 


I« himſelk by this victory became, as he ſtylled it, the congueror 
treacher- 
ouſly mur- called Nicator, or th: Conqueror. His triumph, how- 

dered. . . 1 
ever, on this occaſion, was but ſhort-lived ; for, ſeven 
months after, as he was marching towards Macedon. 


to take poſſeſſion of that kingdom, he was treache- . 


rouſly murdered by Ptolemy Ceraunus, on whom he 

had conferred innumerable favours. Philetzrus prince 
of Pergamus purchaſed his body at a great price from 
Ptolemy, and ſent it to his ſon Antiochus; who, 

with extraordinary powp, burned it in Seleucia on the 

: ſea-coaſt, erecting on the place a magnificent chapel, 

25 Which he called from his furmame Nicatorium. | 
Antiochus Seleucus was ſucceeded by his ſon Antiochus Soter, 
Soter. who held the empire 19 years. He reſigned to Antigo- 
nus Gonatus all pretenſions to the crown of Macedon ; 

and having engaged in a war with Eumenes king of Per- 

gamus, he was defeated by him, and obliged to yield 

37 up part of his dominions. He died in 261 B. C. and 
Antiochus wag ſucceeded by his ſon Antiochus Theos; who ha- 
Denne ving engaged in a war with Ptolemy Philadelphus 
king of Egypt, the Parthians and Bactrians took an 
opportunity to revolt, and could never afterwards be 

reduced. In 246 B. C. he was poiſoned by his wife 
Laodice, whom he had divorced for Berenice daughter 

to Ptolemy, with whom he made peace on the revolt 

of the Bactrians. On the death of Ptolemy, Antio- 

chus divorced Berenice, and took back Laodice ; who, 

to ſecure herſelf againſt the effects of his fickle diſpo- 

ſion, poiſoned him, as we have juſt mentioned, and 
of raiſed to the throne her own ſon, named Seleucus Calli- 
Seleucus vicug. Not thinking herſelf ſafe, however, as long as 
Cal.inicus, Berenice lived, Laodice began immediately to concert 
meaſures for putting both her and her fon to death. 

Berenice attempted to fave herſelf by retiring to 

Daphne, where ſhe ſhut herſelf up in an aſylum built 

by Seleucus Nicator. 'There-ſhe was cloſely befieged 

by the ſons of Seleucus; of which the cities of Aſia 

having intelligence, formed a conſederacy in her favour, 

Her brother the king of Egypt alſo haſtened to her 
relief with a conſiderable army; but before either of 

theſe could come to her aſſiſtance, both ſhe and her 

fon were barbarouſly murdered, with all the Egyptians 

-who attended them, 8 | 
 P.olemy, on hearing the .melancholy news of his 


„ 


Having in the firſt place 


F conquerors; and on this account be is generally 


. 
ſiſter's death, determined to take the moft ſevere ven- gyn, 
geance on her murderers. Joining his forces to thoſe ——— 
of the Afiatics, he carried every thing before him. „ 8 


put an end to the life of eg: 
Laodice, he made himſelf maſter of all Syria and Cili- minions 
cia; then paſſing the Euphrates, he ſubdued all the conquered 
country as far as Babylon and the Tigris ; and had vy Ptolemy 
not the progreſs of his arms been interrupted by a ſedi. EG 
tion which obliged him to return to Egypt, it is more 
than probable that he would have ſubdued the whole 

Syrian empire. As ſoon as he was returned, Seleucus 
attempted to revenge himſelf; but his fleet being de- 
ſtroyed by a violent ſtorm, and his land- army defeated - 

by Ptolemy, he concluded a truce for ten years. 
During all this time the Parthian prince had eftabliſh- 

ed himſelf ſo firmly on the throne, that it was in vain 

to think of diſpoſſeſſing him. However, as ſoon as 


; ME 
his other affairs would permit, Seleucus undertook an Seleucus 


expedition againſt Arſaces the Parthian monarch ; by 3 

whom he was utterly defeated, taken priſoner, and ider b 

carried into Parthia, where he died four years after. the Par. 7 

Ne was ſucceeded by his eldeſt ſon Seleucus Ceraunus, thians, 

a weak prince, who was porfoned by a conſpiracy of 

two of his officers, when he had reigned one year; after 

which his brother Antiochus, ſurnamed the Great, 

aſcended the throne in 225 B. C. OE . 
In the very beginning of his reign, two of his ge- Antiochus 

nerals, Alexander and Molo, rebelled againſt bim. ">< Great, 

The former had been appointed governor of Perſia, 

and the latter of Media; but they, deſpiſing the 

king's youth, refuſed to obey. The occafion of this 

revolt 1s faid to have been their dread of the cruelty 

of Hermias the king's prime miniſter; and as they 

hoped to draw into their ſchemes. Achæus governor 

of the provinces of Afia Minor, they doubted not of 

ſucceſs. In this, however, they failed; but this did 

not diſcourage them from proceeding in their rebellion, 

Epigenes, the commander of the troops about the 

king's perſon, adviſed him to march without delay 

againſt the rebels; but as Hermias reproached him 

with treachery and a defign to betray the king into Fa 

the hands of his enemies, Antiochus ſent two of his 8 

generals into the eaſt, while he himſelf undertook an cessful ex- 

expedition againſt Ptolemy Philadelphus, with a view pedition 

of recovering Cœlſyria. In this attempt, however, #84" 

he was diſappointed; and the generals whom he had GY Pts 

ſent into the eaſt were totally 1 and their troops | 

cut off; upon which he determined to Jay aſide for the 

preſent his Syrian enterpriſe, and march in perſon 

againſt the rebels. This was again oppoſed by Her- 

mias; but as he found it impoſſible to'alter the king's 

mind, the treacherous miniſter found means to get 

Epigenes the author of this project executed, under 

pretence of holding a correſpondence with Molo one of 

the rebel chiefs. Antiochus in the mean time purſued g, 

his march againſt the rebels, whom he defeated in a Suppreſies 

pitched battle; upon which their chiefs laid violent one 12. 

hands on themſelves. On his return he received the 1 7.4 

ſubmiſſion of the Atropatii, a barbarous people in Me- hy anolher: 

dia; and put to death his prime minitter Hermias, 

whom he found hatching treacherous deligns againſt 

him. During his lifetime, however, the traitor, by 

accuſing Achæus of treaſon, had obliged him to re- 

volt in his own defence; ſo that the king had ff ill two 

| im; 
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js defeated 
by the E- 
gyptians, 
but ſup- 
preſſes the 
rebellion. 


95 
His ſuc- 


eaſt. 


his arms againſt the king of BaQria, whom he alſo. 
compelled to agree to his terms; one of which was, 
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ſome deliberation, he reſolved to march firſt againſt 
tue king of Egypt; and was at firſt very ſucceſsful, 
reducing many cities in Czleſyria and Paleſtine, and 
defeating the Egyptians in a pitched battle :- but in 
the year 217 B. C. being worſted in the battle of 
Raphia, he was obliged to abandon all his conqueſts; 
of which Ptolemy immediately took poſſeſſion, and 
Antiochus was obliged to cede them to him, that he 
might be at leiſure to purſne the war againſt Achæus. 
Antiochus having made vaſt preparations for his 
expedition, ſoon reduced Achzus to ſuch diſtreſs, that 
he was obliged to ſhut himſelf up in the city of Sar- 
dis, which he defended for ſome time with great bra- 
very ; till at laſt, being betrayed by two Cretans, he 
was delivered up to the king, and by his order put to 
death. Antiochus then undertook an expedition 


ceſſes in he againſt the Parthians, whom he obliged to conclude. 


a peace on very advantageous terms. He then turned 


that he ſhould give him up all his elephants. For the 


x 96 
Enters into 
a league 


confirmation of the treaty, the king of BaQria ſent 
his ſon to Antiochus; who being taken with his ma- 
jeſtic mien and. agreeable converſation, gave him one 
of his daughters in marriage. He then eroſſed Mount 
Caucaſus, and entered India; where having renewed 
his alliance with the king of that country, he received 
alſo of his elephants, which increaſcd his'{tock to 150. 
From India he marched into Arachoſia, Drangiana, 
and Carmania, eftabliſhing order and diſcipline in all 
thoſe countries: then paſſing through Perſia, Baby- 
lonia, and Meſopotamia, he returned to Antioch, af- 


ter an abſcnce of ſeven years. 


In the year 204 B. C. Antiochus entered into a 
league with Pailip of Macedon, on purpoſe to deprive 


with Philip Ptolemy Epiphanes, the infant-king of Egypt, of all 


of Macedon 


29ainſt the 
king of 
Loypt, 


his dominions. The Egyptians, however, put the 
young king under the tuition of the Romans; who 
immediately required the confederate princes to deſiſt 
from any enterpriſe againlt the king of Egypt, under 
the penalty of incurring the diſpleaſure of the repu- 
blic. After delivering this meſſage, M. Emilius Le- 
pidus, one of the ambaſſadors, repaired to Egypt, 
where he took upon himſelf the office of regent and 
guardian to the young king. Having regulated af- 
fairs there in the beſt manner he could, he returned to 
Rome, after baving appointed one Ariltomenes, an 
Acarnanian, to be chief miniſter to the king, Ari- 
ſtomenes being a man of prudence and fidelity, ac- 
quitted himfelf very well in his new flation. Having 
taken care to recruit his army as well as he could, be 


ſent one Scopas, a man of great authority among the 


97 
Deſtroys 
dle Egyr- 
lau army, 


Etolians, into that country, to raiſe auxiliaries. Seo - 


pas ſoon raiſed an army of 6000 Ætolians, at that 
time reputed the beſt ſoldiers in the world; and ha- 
ving joined the Egyptian army, reduced all Judea, 
put a garriſon into the caſtle at Jeruſalem, and, on 
the approach of winter, returned to Alexandria loaded 
with booty. Theſe exploits, however, were performed 
when Antiochus was abſent in Aſia Minor; and no 
ſooner was he returned than the face of affairs was 
changed. Scopas was defeated in a pitched battle, 
where one half of his men were deſtroyed, He him- 
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Syria» important wars on his hands, viz. that with Ptolemy 
han king of Egpyt, and the other againſt Achæue. After 


and imperious airs to which they thought the greatneſs " 
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ſelf eſcaped to Sidon, where he, ſhut himſelf up with Syria. 
10,000 of his ſoldiers; but Antiochus having inveſted 
the place, Scopas was reduced to the neceſſity of ſur- 
rendering at diſcretion. The king purſued his con- 

queſts ; recovered all Paleſtine and Cœleſyria; after 

which he invaded Aſia Minor, in hopes of reducing it 

alſo, and reftoring the Syrian empire to the ſame ex- 

tent it had in the time of Scleucus Nicator. The free 153 . 
Cities in Aſia Minor immediately had recourſe to the queſts 
Romans, who ſent an embaſſy to Antiochus on the checked by 


ar the Ro- 
occaſion ; but as both parties put on thoſe haughty ples 


of their power gave them a right, no ſatisfaQion was 

given, but every thing tended to an open rupture. 

While matters were in this fituation, Hannibal the 99 
Great being obliged to leave his own country, fled to Hannibal 
Antiochus; from whom he met with a gracious re- flies to hint 
ception. As Hannibal had, while a child, ſworn for protec» 
perpetual enmity with the Romans, he uled all his 
eloquence to perſuade Antiochus to make war with 

them; and as the many viQories. which he had gained 

over them left no room to doubt of his capacity, An- 

tiochus doubted nothing of being able, by his aſſiſt - 

ance, to conquer that haughty people. Several em- 

baſſies paſſed between the two nations; but chiefly 

with a deſign, on the part of Antiochos, to gain 

time. Hannibal endeavoured to draw his countrymen 

into the confederacy againſt Rome, but without effect. 100 


Antiochus having ſtrengthened himſelf by ſeveral al- Antiochus 


liances, at laſt reſolved to begin the war in earneſt. neglects the 
To conſult on the meaſures proper to be taken, he eee 
called a conncil of war; but excluded from it the only j 
man whoſe advice he ought to have followed ; namely, 

Hannibal the Carthaginian. The reaſon of this was, 

that he had become jealous of him from the too great 

intimacy, as he thought, which he had kept with the 

Roman ambaſſadors. However, in this council it was 


agreed that the war ſhould be immediately commen- 


ced. The king himſelf was prevailed upon by the 
Etolians to paſs over into Greece, and at the ſame 


time entirely to reject the advice which Hannibal had 
formerly given, of ſending him with an army into 
Italy. Here he was made generaliſſimo of all the 
Greek forces; but made none of thoſe efforts that had 
formerly obtained him the title of Great. Indeed it 
now plainly appeared, not only that he was incapable 
of carrying on war againſt ſuch enemies as the Ro- 
mans, but even of accepting proper advice when it 
was given him. In another council, into which Han- 
nibal was admitted, that commander adviſed the king, 
before he undertook any thing elſe, to uſe his utmoſt 
endeavours to gain over Philip of Macedon'; which, 
he ſaid, was a ſtep fo important, that if it could be 


gained, they might, without much ado, become ma- 


{ters of all Greece. But if Philip could not be pre- 
vailed on to make war: on the Romans, he was of 
opinion that the king ſhould ſend his ſon Seleucus into 
Macedon at the head of an army, and thus prevent 
Philip. from giving the Romans any aſſiſtance. Bot 
be till maintained, that the only way to defeat the 
Romans was to ſend an army into Italy. This advice 
was again rejected; and the king imprudently became 
the aggreſſor, by falling on a body of 50 Romans. 
before war had been declared. He alſo made king 
Philip his enemy, by entertaining the regent of Atha- 

maniaz, 
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Syria, mania, who was a pretender to the crown of Mace- 


101 don. To complete all, he himſelf fell in love, tho? 


His ſhame- above 50 years of age, with a beautiful young woman 
ful beha- of Chalcis, whom he married; and became ſo great a 
ts ſave to this paſſion, that he entirely neglected his af- 

fairs; the army gave themſelves up entirely to difſh- 


pation and debauchery, and every trace of military 


diſcipline evaniſhed. 
In the year 191 B. C. Antiochus was raiſed from 
his lethargy by a declaration of war againſt him at 
Rome, and ſet out for Etolia. His army at this 
time amounted to no more than 10,000 foot and 500 
10 horſe. He had been made to believe that he would 
Is defeated receive a vaſt reinforcement in ZEtolia : but when he 
by the Ro- came to make the experiment, he ſoon found his mif- 
2 at take; all the troops he could raiſe there amounted to 
Iz. no more than 4000 men. With this force, ſo ex- 
ceedingly inadequate to the purpoſe, he was obliged 
to oppoſe the Roman army, who were advancing in 


conjunction with the Macedonians, and had already 


made ſurprifing progreſs. Antiochus ſeized the Straits 
of Thermopylz; but was driven from them by the 
Romans, the king himſelf being the firfl that fled. 

_ Almoſt his whole army was deſtroyed in the battle or 
in the purſuit, and Antiochus returned with diſgrace 
into Alia. 

Soon after his return, Antiochus equipped a fleet 
of 200 ſail; on which he immediately embarked for 
the Thracian Cherſoneſus, now Crim Tartary, where 
he fortified the cities of Lyſimachia, Seſtus, and Aby- 
dos, with others in that neighbourhood, to prevent 
the Romans from croſſing the Helleſpont. In the 
mean time Polyxenidas the Syrian admiral ſent intel- 
ligence to the king that the Roman fleet had appeared 

His ag Off Delos; upon which he deſired him to ſeek them 
defeated by Out and engage them at all events. He did ſo, and 
that of the was defeated with the loſs of 40 ſhips taken or ſunk 
Romans. jn the engagement. This was ſoon after revenged by 
the deſtruction of the Rhodian fleet by the artifice of 
Polyxinedas ; but in the end the king's affairs went 
every where to wreck, Having laid ſiege to the city 
of Pergamus, he was obliged to raiſe it with loſs ; the 
Phcenician fleet commanded by Hannibal was defea- 
_— ted by the Rhodians ; and ſoon after the Syrian fleet 
car under Polyxenidas was utterly defeated by the Romans. 
defeats, and Antiochus was ſo much diſheartened by theſe repeated 
becomes defeats, that he appeared like one infatuated, In- 
like one in- ftead of fortifying more ſtrongly thoſe cities which lay 
fatuated. on the frontiers of his kingdom, he entirely deſerted 
them: and thus Lyfimachia and Abydos, the two 
keys to Aſia, fell into the hands of the Romans with- 

out the leaſt reſiſtance. | 

The arrival of the Romans in Aſia firuck Antio- 
chus with ſuch terror, that he inſtantly ſued for peace. 

I be terms he offered were indeed very advantageous, 
1os but by no means agreeable to the expectations of the 
Sues for Romans. They therefore gave bim this final anſwer : 


peace, but 1. That fince he had drawn upon himſelf the war, he 
is refuſed, 


ſhould defray the whole expence of it; 2. that he 
ſhould reſtore liberty in general to all the Greek ei— 
ties in Alia; and, 3. that to prevent future hoſti- 
lities, he ſhould relinquiſh all Aſia on this fide Mount 
Taurus. Theſe terms, however, ſtill appeared to him 
ſo intolerable, that he reſolved to continue the war; 
and determined alſo to take the moſt imprudent me- 
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thod of carrying it on, namely, by hazarding all on Syria, 


of an extraordinary ſize. 
the number of 3ooo, partly Trallians and partly Cre- 
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the event of a general engagement. The k 
camped near Magneſia, and ſtrongly fortified his camp. 
The Romans inſulted him in his trenches, and propo- 
ſed to attack his fortifications if he continued to de- 
cline an engagement. At laſt the king, thinking it 
would be ſhameful for him longer to refuſe an engage - 


ment, being at the head of an army far more nume- 


rous than that of the enemy, in a friend's country, 
and in the midſt of his allies, reſolved at all events to 


accept the challenge, and accordingly prepared for a 
decifive battle. | 


The Roman army conſiſted of four legions, partly 8 
Romans and partly Latins, each legion at this time Magneſia, 


containing 5500 men, and of 7000 auxiliaries ſent by 
the kings of Pergamus and Macedon ; but of theſe 
2000 were ordered to guard the camp during the ac- 
tion. The Romans were poſted in the centre, and 
the Latins in the two wings, the left of which ex- 
tended to the river. On the fide of the right wing, 
to cover and fupport it, the conſul poſted the auxiliary 
troops of Eumenes, a ſmall body of horſe, and ſome 
Trallians and Cretans lightly armed. Sixteen ele- 
phants which the Romans had were placed behind the 
army by way of corps-de-reſerve, the conſul not 
thinking it proper to. oppoſe them to thoſe of the 
enemy, which were far more numerous, being in all 
52, and befides excelled the Roman elephants in 


ſtrength, height, and courage, the former being 


brought from India and the latter from Africa, As 
for the Syrian army, all the nations of the eaſt ſeemed 
to be aſſembled to ſupport the cauſe of Antiochus. 
But the main ſtrength of it confifted in 16,000 foot, 


armed after the Macedonian manner, who compoſed 


the phalanx. This body faced every way, was armed 


with long pikes, and taught to fight in cloſe order, 


as the ſoldiers of Alexander the Great had formerly 
been. Antiochus did not draw up his phalanx as 


uſual, but divided it into 10 companies ſeparated from 


each other, placing, in the ſpaces between each of 
the companies, an elephant loaded with a tower full 
of armed men. On the right of the phalanx was 
drawn up in a line part of the cavalry, viz. 1500 Aſia- 
tic Gauls, 3000 horſe armed cap-a-pee, and 1000 
more, the flower of the Median cavalry. At ſome 
diſtance from theſe followed the cavalry of the king's 
houſehold richly cloathed, and wearing bucklers pla- 
ted over with ſilver. In the ſame line twelve hundred 
Scythians on horſeback, armed with bows and ar- 
rows, made a great figure, being all choſen men, and 
The light-armed troops, to 


tans, with 10,000 Myſian archers and 4000 men more, 
partly Cyrtœans armed with ſlings, partly Perſians 
armed with bows, and partly Arabians mounted on 
dromedaries, cloſed the right wing, which was led on 


by the king in perſon, ſurrounded by a body of Sy- | 


rians and Lydians well mounted, but not heavily 
armed. The left wing was commanded by Seleucus 
and Antipater; the former the king's ſon, and the 
latter his nephew, and diſpoſed thus : Cloſe to the 
phalanx were poſted 1500 Galatians and 2000 Cap- 
padocians, which king Ariarathes had ſent to the al- 


ſiſtance of his father-in-law. Next to theſe were pla- 


ced 2700 auxiliaries ſent from different 2 
| thele 
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theſe were followed by 3000 cuiraſſiers well mounted; 


-—— and, laſtly, in the flank of this wing marched 2000 


105 
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bated, 


he Sy- 
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horſe ligbtly armed. At ſome diſtance were placed 
ſeveral ſmall bodies of light-armed troops both foot 


and borſe; among which were 2500 Galatian horſe, 


ſome Tarentines, Cretans, Carians, Cilicians, &c. 
The phalanx, which was in the centre, was com- 
manded by three officers of diſtinction, viz. Minio, 
Zeuxis, and Philip. A vaſt number of chariots, 
armed with hooks and ſcythes, were drawn up before 
the firſt line, as were likewiſe a great many elephants 
carrying towers with ſeveral floors, all filled with 
ſliogers and archers ; befides' many camels, ani- 
mals then unknown to the Roman troops, mounted 
by Arabians armed with {words fix feet long, that 
the riders might from their backs reach the enemy. 


The Romans had never ſeen a more numerous army, 


nor one more finely adorned ; nevertheleſs they never 
ſhowed ſo great a contempt for an army as for this 
which they were now going to attack, | 
On the day of the battle the weather proved very 
favourable to the Romans; for a thick fog riſing in 
the morning, the day was almoſt turned into night, ſo 
that the Syrian commanders could not have all the 
corps under their command in view, on account of 


their great extent, nor ſend them proper orders in 


time; whereas the fog was not thick enough to pre- 
vent the Roman generals from ſeeing their ſeveral bo- 
dies at the greateſt diſtance, as they took up but little 
ground. Beſides, the damp which was occaſioned by 
the fog ſlackened the ſtrings of the enemy's bows, ſo 
that the Aſiatics who uſed them could ſhoot their 
darts and arrows bnt faintly. The whole dependence 
of Antiochus in the firſt attack was on his armed cha- 
riots, which were to cut their way into the Roman 


Gallant be- army. For this purpoſe they had long halberts faſ- 
haviour of tened to their poles, and ſharp hooks to their axle- 
Eumcues, trees; the former were about the height of a man's 


head, and the latter almoſt ſwept the ground, and cut 
off the legs of all who ſtood in their way. But Eu- 
menes undertook to render them uſeleſs, and even fa- 
tal to the enemy. This brave prince, putting himſelf 
at the head of the bowmen and ſlingers, ordered them 
to charge, not in a body, but divided in platoons, and 
to aim only at the horſes in the chariots. According- 
ly, as ſoon as the chariots moved, Eumenes advanced 
at the head of his men, who pouring on them from 
every quarter, darts, ſtones, and javelins, and at the 
lame time, ſhouting as loud as they could, ſo frightened 
the horſes that they could no longer be kept in order, 
but, ſcouring up and down, and turning againft their 
own troops, fell on the Arabians who ſupported them, 
which occationed a great confuſion in that quarter. 


Thoſe in the Syrian army who were at a diſtance, 


hearing the noiſe. and outcries, and not knowing the 
cauſe of them, were ſtruek with no ſmall terror. Af- 
ter this advantage, the Roman cavalry advanced, and 
fell on thoſe whom the chariots bad put in diſorder, 
The Syrians being already intimidated, after a faint 
reſiſtance, gave way; and the Romans made a great 
ſlaughter of their men and horſes, both being borne 
down with (he weight of their heavy armour. Eu— 
menes charged the left wing, in which Scleucus com- 
manded, with ſuch vigour, that he put it to flight; and 
the typitives flying to the phalanx for protection, put 
Vol. X. | | 
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flight. | 
menes, having left the right-wing on his receiving ad- 
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that body likewiſe in diſorder : which Domitius ob- 


ſerving, advanced againſt it at the head of bis legiona- 
ries, but could not break it till he ordered his men to 
attack the elephants ; which, as before obſerved, were 


oo in the ſpaces between the companies. The 


omans had learnt, in their wars with Pyrrhus and 


Hannibal, not to fear thoſe monſters which were onee 


ſo terrible to them. They attacked them, therefore, 
with great reſolution ; and driving them againſt the 
pbalangites, put that body into diſorder, by means of 
thoſe very animals which had been poſted there for its 
defence. 1 Cþ 
But in the mean time advice was brought that the 
left-wing of the Romans was in great danger. An- 
tiochus, who had obſerved that the flanks of the left- 
wing were quite open and uncovered, the four ſqua- 
drons which covered it having joined the reft of the 
cavalry to fall upon the enemy's left-wing, had charged 
it at the head of al] hie auxiliaries, not only 1n front 


but in flank. The Roman infantry, ſeeing themſelves 


in imminent danger of being ſurrounded and hemmed 
in on all fides, fled in great diſorder to their camp, 
which was guarded by 2000 men under the command 
of a legionary tribune called Amilins. 
ing the Romans flying towards him, marched out at 
the head of all his troops to meet them ; and after ha- 
ving bitterly reproached them for their cowardice and 
ignominious flight, ordered his men to draw their 
ſwords, and cut in pieces ſuch as ſhould advance one 
ſtep farther, or refuſe to face about againſt the enemy, 
This order, given ſo ſeaſonably, and put in execution 
without mercy againſt ſome, had the deſired effect. 
Thoſe who were flying firſt halted ; and then, being 
both reinforced and encouraged by Æmilius, returned 
under his conduct to wipe off the diſhonour of their 
At the ſame time Attalus the brother of Eu- 


vice that the left was in danger, arrived very ſeaſon- 
ably with 200 horſe. Antiochus obſerving that the 
troops which had fled were returning to the battle, 
and that the enemy's right-wing was ready to fall 
upon him, turned his horſe about and fled. This 
ſerved in a manner as a ſignal for the reſt of the troops, 
for the whole Syrian army immediately turned their 
backs. Eumenes alone purſued them at the head of 
the cavalry, and made a moſt dreadful havock of the 
fugitives. The Romans walking over heaps of dead 
bodies, eſpecially where the phalanx ftood, marched 


This man ſee- 


Syria. 


10 


up to the Syrian camp, attacked, and plundered it. And t 


The riches they found is it are not to be deſeribed: camp taken. 


but the taking of it coſt the Romans a new battle, 
which proved more fatal to the Syrians than that in 
the field ; for the Romans having, in ſpite of a moſt 
deſperate reſiſtance, forced the intrenchments, gave no 
quarter, but put all to the {word without diftintion. 
There fell this day in the battle, in the purſuit, and 
in the plunder of the camp, 50, ooo foot, and 4000 
horſe ; 1500 were taken priſoners, and 15 elephants. 
In the conſular army there were but 300 foot killed, 
and 25 borſe. Eumenes had only 15 of his men killed; 
ſo that this victory, as we are told by the ancients, 


ſeemed a prodigy to all nations, both of the eaſt and 


welt. | | — a 0 | 
Antiochus retired to Sardis with as many of his 
forces that kad eſcaped the flaughter as he could draw 
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together. From Sardis he ſoon marched to rejoin his 


ſon Seleucus, who had fled to Apamea. As for the 
conſul, he took advantage of the king's defeat and 
flight, making himſelf maſter. of all the neighbouring 
countries. Deputies haſtened to him from all parts; 


the cities of Thyatira, Magneſia, Trallis, Magneſia in 


Caria, all Lydia, and Epheſus itſelf, though highly 
favoured by Antiochus, declared for the Romans. 
Polyxenidas, upon the news of the king's defeat, left 
the port of Epheſus, and ſailed to Patara, where he 


landed with a very ſmall guard, and returned by land 


into Syria. The conſul took the road to Sardis, 
which opened its gates to him. As he ſtopped there, 
his brother Africanus, as ſoon as his health allowed 
bim, came and joined bim in that city, and congra- 


tulated him on the glory he had fo lately acquired. 


Antiochus finding his affairs in a bad fituation both 
by ſea and land, and not daring to appear before the 
conſular army in the field, ſent Antipater his brother's 
ſon, and Zeuxis, who had been governor of Lydia and 
Phrygia, to ſue for a peace. They were ordered to 


treat chiefly with the elder brother, of whole clemency 


and good-nature Antiochus entertained a high opinion. 
Accordingly, on their arrival at Sardis, where the con- 


ſul then was with his brother, they addreſſed the lat- 


ter, and were by him preſented to the conſul. Their 


ſpeech was very ſubmiſſive, and ſuch as became a van- 


_ quiſhed people. 
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ereupon a council was ſummoned, and after long 
debates the ambaſſadors were called in; and Scipio 
Africanus being deſired by the conſul to acquaint the 
deputies with the reſolutions of the aſſembly, is ſaid to 
have expreſſed himſelf in the following terms: We 
are ſenſible that the victory which we have lately gained 
is owing to the pods, and therefore ſha}l treat the 
vanquiſhed with moderation, demanding little more of 


them now than we did at our firſt entering into Afia. 


Antiochus ſhall obtain a peace upon the following 
terms: That he give up bis pretenſions to Europe, con- 
fine his dominions to Aſia beyond mount Taurus: and 
that he pay 15, co Euboic talents for the expences of 
the war; 500 down, 2500 when the ſenate and people 
ſhall- confirm the articles, and 1000 more every year 
for 12 years together. We allo inſiſt upon his ſatiſ- 
fying king Eumenes, and his paying him the 400 ta- 
lents he owes him, and what remains due for the corn 
which his father ſent to the king of Syria. It is like- 
wiſe the pleaſure of the council that you deliver up to 
us Hannibal the Cartbaginian, Thoas the Ætolian, 
Macſilochus the Acarnanian, and Philo and Eubulus 
two Chalcidians; for thele have been the authors of 
our diviſions, the incendiaries who kindled the preſent 
war. Laſtly, the king of Syria, for a further proof 
of his fincerity, ſhall give us 20 ſuch hoftages as we 
ſhall chooſe, of whom Antiochus his youngett ſon ſhall 


. be one.“ x | 
The ambaſſadors of Antiochus had been ordered to 


refuſe no terms; and therefore theſe were accepted, 
and the whole affair concluded. So that the Syrian 
ambaſſadors now prepared to ſet out for Rome, to get 
the conditions of peace propoſed by Scipio ratified 
there. In the mean time, the conſul dividing his army 
into three bodies, put it into winter- quarters; one 
part continued at Magneſia, another was ſent to 'Tral- 


lis, and the third.to Epheſus, where the Scipios took 
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vp their. quarters, There they received à new embaſ. 
ſy from Antiochus, with the hoſtages he had pro- 
miſed, the Roman priſoners and deſerters, and the 
ſtrangers which the conſul had demanded, except Han- 
nibal, who after the king's defeat had fl.d ont of 
his dominions; and Thoas the Ztolian, who, as ſoon 
as he heard that a treaty was on foot between 
Antiochus and the Romans, had returned to Ætolia, 
where a war was likely to break out between that re. 
L. Aurelius Cotta was ſent with 
the ambaſſadors to Rome, to acquaint the ſenate with 
the particulars of the treaty. When they appeared 
before the conſcript fathers, they ſpoke with great 
ſubmiſſion, and only deſired them to ratify the articles 
which the Scipios had offered to their maſter. 'The 
ſenate, after examining them, ordered that a treaty of 
peace ſhould be concluded with Antiochus, and the 
articles of it engraved on braſs, and fixed up in the 
capitol, They only added one clauſe, which was, 
That the Syrians ſhould change every year all their 
hoſtages, except the ſon of king Antiochvs, who 
ſhould continue at Rome as long as the republic thought 
fit. The peace being thus ratified, and all Aſia on 
this fide mount Taurus delivered into the hands of the 
Romans, the Greek cities. were by them reſtored to 
their liberty, the provinces of Caria and Lydia given 
to the Rhodians, and all the reſt that had belonged to 
Autiochus beſtowed upon Eumenes. 


Antiochus did not long ſurvive his 'misfortune at is deuk, 


Magneſia, Some tell us, that being greatly puzzled 
how to raiſe the ſum he had engaged to pay to the 
Romans, he ſeized on the riches which had for many 


ages been depofited in a temple of Jupiter Belus in the 


province of Elymais ; upon which the populace roſe 
in arms, and ſlew him and all his attendants. Others 
inform us, that he was killed at an entertainment by 
one of his gueſts. | 

Antiochus the Great died in 187, and with him the 
glory of the Syrian empire. The Romans now gave 
laws to the kings of Syria, inſomuch, that when An- 
tiochus Epiphanes the grandſon of Antiochus the 
Great heſitated at obeying the commands of the ſe- 
nate, one of the ambaſladors drew a circle round him 
with a rod on the floor, and told him, that he ſhould 
not go out of that ſpot before he had told him what 
he was to do. 'The moſt remarkable tranſaQions of 


this prince are his wars with the Jews, and perſeeu- Syria be- 
tions of them; of which a full account is given under comes? 
Roman pro- 
vince. 


the article Jews. After a variety of uſurpers and 
tyrants, the kingdom of Syria fel] under Tigranes 


king of Armenia in the year 83 B. C.; and upon his 


overthrow by the Romans, it became a province of the 
dominions of the republic. From them it was taken 
by the Saracens in the reign of the caliph Omar, and 
is now a province of Turkey in Aſia. | 


Syria, in general, is bleſſed with a ſerene, tempe- 1 ä 
rate, and healthful air; being refreſhed, during the foil, Ke, 0 
hot ſultry months of June, July, and Auguſt, by cool he cou 


breezes from the Mediterranean. The face of the 
country is moſtly level and delighful, and the ſoil na- 
turally deep, rich, and fertile; fo that it would pro- 
duce in the greateſt plenty, if cultivated, whatever 


could be wiſhed for, either for the ſuſtenance, pleaſure. 


or convenience of the inhabitants ; but, like all the 


other countries poſſeſſed by the Turks, a great part of 
| Ms We 
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it lies waſte and uncultivated. With the little culture 
beſtowed upon it, it produces, in many places, abun- 
dance of corn, wine, oil, figs, lemons, oranges, 


melons, canes, dates, and cotton, with aromatic and 


medicinal herbs. In Syria alſo are bred great num- 
pers of buffaloes and other oxen, camels, dramedaries, 
wild-boars, deer of all ſorts, hares, rabbits, and other 
ame; with a kind of goats whoſe hair is long and of 
a beautiful colour ; and a breed of ſheep, whoſe wool 
is very fine, and their tails ſo large that they ſome- 
times weigh 30 pounds. | 
SYREN. See SIREN. | | 
SYRINGA, Lilac, in botany, a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies ; both of them deci- 


duous flowering ſhrabs, adorned with oval, heart- 


ſhaped, and ſpear-ſhaped fimple leaves, and large 
bunches of odoriferous ſmall funnel-ſhaped flowers, 


white, blue, and purple, in the different varieties. They | 


are all hardy plants; and though natives of Perſia, will 
bear the ſevereſt winters. They are eaſily propagated, 
by ſeed, ſuckers, or layers. 5 


SYRINGE, a well-known inftrument, ſerving to 


imbibe or ſuck in a quantity of fluid, and to ſquirt or 
expel the ſame with violence. The word is formed 
from the Greek cveviz, or the Latin Hrinx, «Ga pipe.” 
A ſyringe is only a fingle pump, and the water aſ- 
cends in it on the ſame principle as in the common 
ſucking pump. See HynrosTarTiCs, n“ 23, ef ſeq. 
SYRUP, in pharmacy, a ſaturated ſolution of ſu- 
gar, made in vegetable decoctions or infuſions. See 
PrarmMACY, ne 480—500. | 


SYSTEM, in general, denotes an aſſemblage or 
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chain of principles and concluſions, or the whole of Syſtem 
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any doctrine, the ſeveral parts whereof are bound ta- 


gether, and follow or depend on each other; in which ST zy. 


ſenſe we ſay a /y/tem of philoſophy, a ſyſtem of divinity, 
&c,—The word is formed from the Greek even, 
„ compoſition, compages.”? _ 

SYSTEM, in the animal ceconomy, the vaſcular, the 
nervous, and the cellular. See AxaTonr. 

OYSTEM, In muſic, an aſſemblage of the rules for 
harmony deduced from ſome common principle by 
which they are re- united; by which their connection 
one with another is formed; from whence, as from 
their genuine ſource, they natively flow; and to which, 
if we would account for them, we muſt have recourſe, 
See the articles CHROMATIC, DiAroxic, Exrarmo- 
Nic, Harmony, IX TERVAL, and Music. 

SYSTEM, in botany. See BoTaxy, SeR. 11. iii. iv. 

SYSTEM, in aſtronomy, See AsTRroNomy, ſect. iv. 

SYSTOLE, in anatomy, the contraction of the 
heart, whereby the blood is drawn off its ventricles 
into the arteries ; the oppoſite ſtate to which is called 
the diaſtole, or dilatation, of the heart. See Anatomy, 
n 388. ND ER 45k 

SYSTYLE, in architecture, that manner of placing 
columns'where the ſpace between the two ſhafts conſift 
of two diameters or four modules. CES 

SYZYGY, SYZYG1A, in aſtronomy, a term equally 
uſed for the conjunction and oppoſition of a planet with 
the ſun.— The word is formed from the Greek, ,vzuy.ay 
which properly ſignifics © conjunctio. On the phe- 
nomena and circumſtances of the ſyzygies a great 
part of the lunar theory depends. See AsTrONOMY, 
n 220. 8 | | 5 


T or t, the 19th letter and 15th conſonant 
1 of our alphabet, the ſound whereof is formed 
by a ſtrong expulfion of the breath through the 
mouth, upon a ſudden drawing back of the tongue 
from the fore-part of the palate, with the lips at the 
ſame time open, The proper ſound of this letter is 
that in Zan, ten, tin, tun, fat, pot, put, &c. When it 
comes before i, followed by a vowel, it is ſounded like 
5, as in nation, potion, & c. When h comes after it, it 


has a two-fold ſound ; one clear and acute, as in Zin, 


thief, &c.; the other more obtuſe and obſcure, as in 


then, there, &c. | 

In abbreviations, amongſt the Roman writers, T. 
ſtands for Titus, Titius, &c.; Tab. for Tabularius ; 
Tab. P. H. C. Tabularius Provincia Hiſpaniæ Citerio- 
ris; Tar. Tarquinius ; Ti. Tiberius ; Ti. F. Tiberii 
 filius 5 Ti. L. Tiberii libertus ; Ti. N. Tiberii Nepos ; 
T. J. A. V. P. V. D. tempore judicem arbitrumve poſtu- 
lat ut det; T. M. P. terminum poſuit 5 T. M. D. D. 
terminum dedicavit; Tr. trans, tribunus ; Tr. M. or 
Mil. ribunus militum ; TR. PL. DES. tribunus ple- 
bis deſignatus ; TR. AER. tribunus ærarii; TRV. 


vs 


CAP. triumviri capitales T. P. or TRIB. POT, 
tribunicia poteſiate 3 Tul. H. Tullus Hoſtilius. 
Amongſt the ancients, T. as a numeral, ſtood for 


one hundred and ſixty ; and with a daſh at top, thus T, 


it ſignified one hundred and ſixiy thouſand. In muſic, 


T ſtands for tutti, all, or altogether.” 


TABANUS, the BaEEZE-FLY ; a genus of inſets 


| belonging to the order of diptera. The moſt remark- 


able ſpecies is the bovinus. The head of this inſect is 
grey ; the eyes almoſt of a black brown, occupying 
the greateſt part of it. The thorax is of a grey co- 
lour; the abdomen 1s yellowiſh, with a triangular white 
ſpot on the middle of every ring, which conſtitutes a 
longitudinal band of ſpots, the point of which is di- 
rected towards the thorax. The thighs are blackiſh, 
and the legs yellow. The wings are ſomewhat duſky, 
with brown veins of a deeper dye. This inſeR is the 
terror of horned cattle, horſes, &c. Its mouth is 
armed with two ſharp hooks which penetrate their 
hide; while with its proboſcis, which is ſhaped like a 
ſting, it ſucks their blood, of which it is very fond. 
The punRure of the tabanus is keen and painful. The 
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eſpecially during the great beats, when it is moſt 
troubleſome. The horned cattle are ſometimes ſo 
moleſted by their ſtings, that they go mad, run down 
precipices, tear themſelves on the ſtumps of trees, 
ſtones, &c. | 
'TABBY, in commerce, a kind of rich filk which 
has undergone the operation of tabbying. 
TABBYING, the paſſing a filk or ſtuff under a 
calender the rolls of which are made of iron or copper 
variouſly engraven, which bearing unequally on the 
ſtuff renders the ſurface thereof unequal, ſo as to reflect 
the rays of light differently, making the repreſentation 
of waves thereon. | 
| TABELLIO, in the Roman law, an officer or 
ſcrivener, much the ſame with our notaries- public, who 
are often called tabelliones. #307 
TABERNACLE, among the Hebrews, a kind 
of building, in the form of a tent, ſet up, by expreſs 
command of Gop, for the performance of religious 
worſhip, ſacrifices,. &c. during the journeying of the 
Iſraelites in the wilderneſs : and, after their ſettlement 
in the land of Canaan, made uſe of for the ſame pur- 
poſe till the building of the temple of Jeruſalem. It 
was divided into two parts; the one covered, and pro- 
perly called the tabernacle; and the other open, called 
the court; The curtains which covered the tabernacle 
were made of linen, of ſeveral colours, embroidered. 
There were ten curtains, twenty-eight cubits long and 


four in breadth. Five curtains faſtened together made 


up two coverings, which covered all the tabernacle. 
Over theſe there were two other coverings ; the one of 
goat-hair, and the other of ſheep-ſkins. The holy of 
holies was parted from the reſt of the tabernacle by a 
curtain made faſt to four pillars, ſtanding ten cubits 
from the end. The length of the whole tabernacle 
was thirty-two cubits, that is, about fifty feet; and 
the breadth twelve cubits, or nineteen feet. The court 
was a {pot of ground one hundred cubits long, and 
fifty in breadth, encloſed by twenty columns, each 
twenty cubits high and ten in breadth, covered with 
filver, and ſtanding on copper baſes, five cubits diſtant 
from one another; between which, there were cur- 
tains drawn, and faſtened with hooks. At the eaſt 
end was an entrance, twenty cubits wide, covered with 
a curtain hanging looſe. 
Feaſt of TABERNYACTLESs, a ſolemn feſtival of the 
Hebrews, obſerved after harveſt, on the fifteenth day 
of the month Tiſri, inſtituted to commemorate the 
oodneſs of Gop, who protected the Iſraelites in the 
wilderneſs, and made them dwell in booths, when 
they came out of Egypt. On the firſt day of the feaſt, 
they began to erect booths of the boughs of trees, and 
in theſe they were obliged to continue ſeven days. 
The booths were placed in the open air, and were 
not to be covered with cloths, nor made too cloſe by 
the thickneſs of the boughs ; but ſo looſe that the ſun 
and the ſtars might be ſeen, and the rain deſcend 
through them. For further particulars as to the 
celebration of this feſtival, ſee Levirt. ch. xxiu. 
TABERNLE, (anc. geog.) See Tres Taberne. 
TABLE, a moveable piece of furniture, uſually 
made of wood or ftone, and ſupported on pillars or 
the like, for the commodious recept:on of things placed 
thereon. 
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Tabby inſe& is very common in damp woods and meadows, | 
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TazLE is alſo uſed for the fare or entertainment Table 


ſerved up. 

TazLE, in mathematics, ſyſtems of numbers cal. 
culated to be ready at hand for the expediting aftro- 
nomical, geometrical, and other operations. 

Aſtronomical TABLEs, are computations of the mo. 
tions, places, and other phenomena of the planets, both 
primary and ſecondary. See AsTRONOMY. 

TaBut-Mountain, a mountain of Africa, being the 
molt weſterly cape or promontory in that part of the 
world, and near the Cape of Good Hape. The bay 


which is formed thereby is called the Table-bay. 


Laws of the Twelve TABLES, were the firtt ſet of 
laws of the Romans: thus called either by reaſon the 
Romans then wrote with a ſtyle on thin wooden 
tablets covered with wax; or rather, becauſe they 
were engraved on tables or plates of copper, to be 
expoſed in the moſt noted part of the public forum. 
After the expulſion of the kings, as the Romans were 
then without any fixed or certain ſyſtem of law, 
at leaſt had none ample enough to take in the various 
caſes that might fall between particular perſons, it 
was reſolved to adopt the beſt and wiſeſt laws of the 
Greeks. One Hermodorus was firſt appointed to 
tranſlate them, and the decemviri afterwards compiled 
and reduced them into ten tables. After a world of 
care and application, they were at length enaQed and 
confirmed by the ſenate and an aſſembly of the people, 
in the year of Rome 303. The following year they 
found ſomething wanting therein, which they ſupplied 
from the laws of the former kings of Rome, and from 
certain cuſtoms which long uſe had authoriſed ; all 
theſe being engraven on two other tables made the law 
of the twelve tables, ſo famous in the Roman juriſpru- 
dence, the ſource and foundation of the civil or Ro- 
man law. 7 

TaBLEs of the Law, in Jewiſh antiquity, two 


tables on which were written the decalogue, or ten 


NG given by Gop to Moſes on Mount 
inai. | 

TABOR (Mount). See TrHazor. | 

TACAMAHACA, in pharmacy, a ſolid refin, im-- 
properly called a gam in the ſhops. It exſudes from 
a ſpecies of poplar; and is in repute for mitigating 
pain and aches, and as a vulnerary. 

TACITUS (Caius Cornelius), a celebrated Ro- 


man hiftorian, and one of the greateſt men of his time, 


was raiſed for his merit to the firſt poſts in the em- 


pire. Veſpaſian and Titus gave him conſiderable em- 
ployments; he became prætor under Domitian, and 
two years after was made conſul in the room of Vir- 
ginius Rufus in the year 97. But theſe dignities 
gave him but a ſmall ſhare of glory, compared with 
that he obtained by the labour of his pen. There are 
ſill extent, 1. Five books of his hiſtory, 2. His 
Annals. 3. A Treatiſe on the different nations which 
in his time inhabited Germany : and, 4. The Life of 
Agricola his father-in-law. There is alſo attributed 
to him a Treatiſe on Eloquence, which is more gene- 
rally allowed to have been written by Quintilian. Ta- 
citus's other works are loſt, Pliny the Younger, who 
was his friend, and the learned fince his time, give the 
works of Tacitus the higheſt praiſes. 

TAC, a rope uſed to confine the foremoſt lower- 


| Corners of the courſes and ſtay- ſails in a fixed poſition, 
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when. 
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Tack. 


T A C 
when the wind croſſes the ſhip's courſe obliquely. 
The ſame name 1s alſo given to the rope employed to 


pull out the lower corner of a ſtudding- ail or driver 


to the extremity of its boom. 
The main-ſail and fore-ſail of a ſhip are furniſhed 


with a tack on each ſide, which is formed of a thick 


rope tapering to the end, and having a knot wrought 
upon the largeſt end, by which it is firmly retained 
in the clue of the ſail. By this means one tack is 
always faſtened to windward, at the ſame time that the 


ſheet extends the ſail to the leeward. See ChHrs TREE. 


Tack, 1s alſo applied, by analogy, to that part of 
any ſail to which the tack is uſually faſtened. 


A ſhip is ſaid to be on the ſtarboard or larboard 


tack, when ſhe is cloſe-hauled, with tbe wind upon 


the ſtarboard or larboard fide: and in this ſenſe the 


Plate 
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diſtance which ſhe ſails in that poſition is conſidered 
as the length of the tack; although this is more fre- 
quently called Board. See that article. | 
To Tack, to change the courſe from one board 
to another, or turn the ſhip about from the ſtarboard 
to the Jarboard tack, in a contrary wind. Thus 
the ſhip A, being cloſe-hauled on the larboard tack, 
and turning her prow ſuddenly to windward, re- 
ceives the impreſſion of the wind on her head-ſails a, 
by which ſhe falls off upon the line of the ſtarboard- 
tack a. Tacking is alſo uſed in a more enlarged 
ſenſe, to imply that mancœuvre in navigation by 
which a ſhip makes an oblique progreſſion to the 
windward, in a zigzag direction. This, however, is 
more uſually called beating, or turning to winwdard. 
Thus, ſuppoſe the ſhip A bound to a port B ly- 
ing to windward, with the wind northerly, as expreſs- 
ed by the arrow. The fails a, 5, c, being braced 


obliquely with the keel, the wind alſo falls upon their 


furfaces in an oblique direction, by which the ſhip is 


| Puſhed to leeward, as explained in the article LEE- 


way. Hence, although ſhe apparently ſails W. N. 


W. upon the Jarboard-tack, as expreſſed in the doted 
line Ad, and E. N. E. vpon the other % yet if the 


lee-way is only one point, (and indeed it 1s ſeldom 
leſs in the ſmootheſt water), the courſe will accord- 
ingly be W. by N. upon one tack, and E. by N. upon 
the other, as repreſented by the lines Ae, and eg. 

If the port A were directly to windward of the ſhip, 
it is evident that both tacks ought to be of equal 


length; or, in other words, that ſhe ought to run the 


ſame diſtance upon each tack: but: as the place of her 
deſtination lies obliquely to windward, ſhe muſt run 


a greater diſtance upon one tack than the other ;. 


becauſe the extremities. of both boards ſhould be'equal- 
ly diſtant from the line of her true courſe B A; fo 
the larboard tack Ae, croſſing the courſe more ob- 
liquely than the other eg, will neceſſarily be much 
longer. x 

As the true courſe, or the direct diſtance from B 


to A is only 12 leagues, it is evident that with a 


favourable wind ſhe could reach it in a few hours. On 
the contrary, her diſtance is conſiderably increaſed 
by the length of her boards, in a contrary wind; 
which, by its obliquity with her ſails, operates alſo 
to retard her velocity. Thus her firſt board A e, on 
a W. by N. courſe, is equal to 5. 7 leagues. The 
ſecond tack eg is 9. 2 leagues E by N. the third tack, 


parallel to Ac, is 11. 5: the fourth, parallel to eg, 
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is 9. 2: and the fifth, parallel to the firſt, 11. 7 Tack. 
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leagues. Finally, the ſixth board is 4. 8 leagues pa- 
rallel to the ſecond, which brings her to the port B. 
By this ſcheme it appears that ſhe has run more than 
four times the extent of the line A B, her primitive 
diſtance ; and this is the moſt favourable circum- 


ſtances of a contrary wind, viz. when the ſea is 


ſmooth, and when ſhe may carry her full topſails. 
For if the wind blows ſtronger, to render it neceſſary 
to reef the topſails, ſhe will ſoon make two points of 


lee · way, and accordingly run eaſt on one board and 


weſt on the other. In this ſituation ſhe will neither 
approach nor recede from the place of her deſtina- 
tion : but if the wind increaſes, the ſea will alſo be 
enlarged ; a circumſtance that ſtill farther augments 
the lee-way. Hence the veſſel will gradually fall off 
from the port, in proportion to the augmentation of 
the wind and ſea, which occaſions a proportional in- 
creaſe of lee-way. | 

In order to explain the theory of tacking a ſhip, it 
may be neceſſary to premiſe a known axiom in natural 
philoſophy, That every body will perſevere in a ftate 


of reſt, or of moving uniformly in a right line, unleſs: 


it be compelled to change its ſtate by forces impreſ- 


ſed ; and that the change of motion is proportional to 
the moving force impreſſed, and is made according 0 


the right line in which that force 1s exerted. 


By this principle it is eaſy to conceive how a ſhip. 
is compelled to turn into any direction, by the force 
of the wind acting upon her ſails in horizontal lines. 


For the ſails may be ſo arranged as to receive-the cur- 
rent of air either directly or more or leſs obliquely. 


Hence the motion communicated to the ſails muſt of 
neceſſity conſpire with that of the wind upon their 
ſurfaces. . To make the ſhip tack or turn round with 
her head to the windward, it is therefore neceſſary, 


after ſhe has received the firſt impreſſion from the helm, 


that the head - ſails ſhould be ſo diſpoſed as to dimi- 


niſh the effort of the wind in the firſt inftant of her 


motion; and that the whole force of the wind ſhould. 


be exerted on the after-ſails ; which, operating on the 


ſhip's ſtern, carries it round like a weathercock. But. 
ſince the action of the after-ſails to turn the ſhip will. 


unavoidably ceaſe when her head points to the wind- 


ward, it then becomes neceſſary to uſe the head-ſails,. 


to prevent her from falling- off and returning to her 


former ſituation.. Theſe are accordingly laid aback. 


on the lee · ſide, to puſh the veſſel's fore part towards 
the oppoſite ſide, till ſhe has fallen into the line of her 


oo 


courſe thereon, and fixed her ſails to conform with. 


that ſituation. | | 
It has been obſerved. above, that the firſt effort to 
turn the ſhip in tacking is communicated by the helm, 
which is then put. to the lee-fide. This circumſtance 
being announced by the pilot or commanding officer, 
who then calls out Helm's a lee] the head - ſails are 
immediately made to ſhiver in the wind, by caſting. 
looſe their ſheets or bowlines. The pilot then calls, 
Up tacks and ſheets ! which is executed by looſening. 
all the ropes which confine the corners of the lower 
ſails, in order that they may be more readily ſhifted 


to the other fide. When the ſhip has turned her head 


directly to windward, as in 4, the pilot gives the or- 
der to turn about the ſails on the main and mizen 


maſts, by the exclamation, Haul main. ſail, haul ! the 


bowlines 
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ſide, and as expeditiouſly drawn in on the other fide, 
ſo as to wheel the yards about their mafts. 'The lower 
corner of the main-ſail is, by means of its tack, pulled 


down to its ſtation at the cheſtree; and all the after- 


ſails are at the ſame time adjuſted to ſtand upon the 
other board. Finally, when the ſhip has fallen off 
five or fix points, the pilot cries, Haul of all ! or, 
Let go, and haul! then the fails on the fore-maſt are 
wheeled about by their braces; and as the ſhip has 
then a tendency to fall off, ſhe is checked by the ef- 
fort of the helm; which for that purpoſe is put hard 
a-lee. The fore-tack, or the lower corner of the 
fore-ſail, being fixed in its place, the bowlines are 
hauled; and the other fails, which have been ne- 
glected in the hurry of tacking, are properly arran- 
d to the wind; which exerciſe is called {rimming 
See LEE-war, and SAILING, | 
_ Tacx, in Scots law. See Law, No clxvii. 8—15. 
TACELE, among ſeamen, denotes all the ropes 
or cordage of a ſhip uſed in managing the ſails, &c. 
TACTICS, in the art of war, is the method of 


diſpoſing forces to the beſt advantage in order of 


battle, and of performing the ſeveral military motions 


and evolutions. | 


TADCASTER, a town in the Welt Riding of 


Yorkſhire, noted for the preat plenty of limeſtone dug 
near it. W. Long. 1.5. N. Lat. 53. 52. 
TADPOLE, a young frog before it has diſenga- 


1 itſelf from the membranes that envelope it in its 


ſt ſtage of life. 
TANIA, in zoology ; a genus of inſects, belong - 


iog to the order of vermes zoophyta. The body is of 


Simmons's 
Account of 
the Tania. 


an oblong form; and compoſed of evident joints or ar- 
ticulations, in the manner of the links of a chain, with 
a mouth and viſcera in each joint. See Plate ccLxxx11, 

1. The lata, long tape-worm, or ſolitary worm, infeſts 
the inteſtines of man and ſome other claſſes of animals, 
and ſeems to derive its nouriſhment from the chyle 
that is prepared in the ſtomach.— This worm is long 
and flat, compoſed of many very ſhort rings that are 
articulated to each other, and has a kind of vein run- 
ning through its whole length, which is more or leſs 


apparent.— This has occaſioned the Germans to give it 


the name of flat ſpinous worm. It is not always of the 
ſame complexion ; ſometimes it appears of a blueiſh or 
reddiſh, and ſometimes ſimply of a white colour; now 
and then it manifeſts itſelf only by a ſpot, which is to 
be perceived in the middle of each ring. In ſome of 
theſe worms this ſpot is of a blackiſh colour, in others 
of a colour more tending to white; and it riſes into a 
very ſmall prominence on each fide, that is not eaſily 
apparent, however, to the naked eye. The tail or 
polterior end has never been capable of examination 
hitherto, becauſe the worm breaks, and the patients 
void portions of it occaſionally, either naturally or by 
the means of various remedies. Its body, which is 
uſually ſeveral ells in length, and flattened like a rib- 


band, becomes gradually narrow towards its upper 


extremity, and at length terminates in a ſmall thread- 
like appearance, of a foot or more in length. The 
point, which to the naked eye appears very minute, 
when examined by the lens, ſeems ſomewhat bulbous 
and when viewed through a microſcope that mag uifies 
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bowlines and braces are then inftantly caſt off on one 
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powerfully, is found to be the head of the worm, and 
1s terminated by four horns of unequal length, which 
are-perhaps the channels through -which the animal 


derives its nouriſhment. 'The body of the worm ex- 
tends itſelf throughout the whole inteſtinal canal, and 
often reaches even to the anus. It has been named 


in the ſame ſubje& : ſometimes, however, two of them 


are found together; and ſometimes, after the expul- 
ſion of the firſt, there regenerates a ſecond. It is by 


no means eaſy to remove this worm: the purgative 
vermituge remedies commonly uſed in phyſic bring 
away portions of it, which we are always obliged to 
break, in order to ſeparate them from thoſe which 
remain behind; it ſeldom happens that they effect a 
complete cure. | | | 

2. The ſolium, or gourd-worm, reſembles the for- 
mer in many particulars, and is equally met with in the 
inteſtines of animals. It will be diſtinguiſhed from 
the preceding one, by having neither the appearance 
of a head nor of a longitudinal vein: its rings are 
much longer than thoſe of the ſolitary worm, and are 
ſtriated through their whole length, being furniſhed 
only with a little lateral prominence. 
eafily detached from each other, ſo that they appear 
as ſo many diſtin& worms, which have each of them 
life and motion independent as it were of the reſt. 
The form of theſe rings, when viewed together, varies 
conſiderably. Thoſe of the upper extremity are much 
more complete, ſhort, narrow, and thin, than thoſe lower 
down ; the rings gradually becoming longer as they ap- 


proach the lower end. Thefe rings are in ſhapenotunlike 


the ſeeds of gourd, and hence the name gourd-worm. Like 
the other, it is ſeveral ells in length, and is never voided 


whole, but by detached portions which fall of themſelves. 


For the methods of deſtroying and expelling thoſe 
worms, ſee Mrpicixk, n* 493. 

'TAFFETY, in commerce, a fine ſmooth filken 
ſtuff, remarkably gloſſy. See SiLx. There are taf- 
feties of all colours, ſome plain, and others ftriped with 
gold, filver, &c. others chequered, others flowered, 
&c. according to the fancy of the workmen. 

TAGUS, the largeſt river of Spain ; which, ta- 


king its riſe on the confines of Arragon, runs ſouth- 


welt through the provinces of New Caſtile and Eſtre- 
madura; and paſſing by the cities of Aranjuez, To- 
ledo, and Alcantara, and then crofling Portugal, forms 
the harbour of Liſbon, at which city it is about three 
miles over; and about eight or ten miles below this it 
falls into the Atlantic ocean. 
TAHEITEE. See O-TAnHEIr Er. 
TAJACU, or Psccaxr, in zoology, a ſpecies of 
hog. See Sus. | 
TAIL, the train of a beaſt, bird, or fiſh ; which 
in land-animals ſerves to drive away flies, &c. and in 
birds and fiſhes to direct their courſe, and aſſiſt them 
in aſcending or deſcending in the air or water. | 
Tait, or Fee-tail, in law, is a conditional eſtate 
or fee, oppoſed to fee;/imple. See Fee. 
A conditional fee, at the common law, was a fee 
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ſolitary worm; becauſe there commonly exiſts only one 


Theſe rings are 


reſtrained to ſome particular heirs excluſive of others: 


as to the heirs of a man's body, by which only 
his lineal deſcendants: were admitted, in excluſion 
of collateral heirs; or to the heirs-male of his 
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body, in excluſion both of collagerals and lineal 


——— females alſo. It was called a conditional fee, by 


reaſon of the condition expreſſed or implied in the 
donation of it, that if the donee died without ſuch 
particular heirs, the land ſhould revert to the donor. 
For this was a condition annexed by law to all grants 
whatſoever, that on failure of the heirs ſpecified in the 
grant, the grant ſhould be at an end, and the land 
return to its ancient proprietor. Such conditional fees 
were ſtrictly agreeable to the nature of feuds, when 
they firſt ceaſed to be mere eſtates for life, and were 
not yet arrived to be abſolute eſtates in fee- ſimple. 
With regard to the condition annexed to theſe fees 
by the common law, it was held, that ſuch a gift (to 
a man and the heirs of his body) was a gift upon con- 
dition that it ſhould revert to the donor if the donee 
had no heirs of his body ; but if he had, it ſhould 
then remain to the donee. They therefore called it a 
fee, ſimple on condition that be had ifſue. Now we 
muſt obſerve, that when any condition is performed, 
it is thenceforth entirely gone ; and the thing to which 
it was before annexed becomes abſolute and wholly 
unconditional. So that as ſoon as the prantee had 
any iſſue born, his eſtate was ſuppoſed to become ab- 
ſolute by the performance of the condition; at leaſt 
for theſe three purpoſes : 1. To enable the tenant to 


aliene the land, and thereby to bar not only his own 


iſſue, but alſo the donor, of his intereſt in the rever- 
ſion. 2. To ſubje& him to forfeit it for treaſon : 
which he could not do till iſſue born longer than for 
his own life, left thereby the inheritance of the iſſue 
and reverſion of the donor might have been defeated. 


3. To empower him to charge the land with rents, 


commons, and certain other encumbrances, ſo as to 
bind his iſſue. And this was thought the more rea- 
ſonable, becauſe, by the birth of iſſue, the poſſibility 
of the donor's reverſion was rendered more diſtant and 
precarious : and his intereſt ſeems to have been the only 
one which the law, as it then ſtood, was ſolieitous to 
protect; without much regard to the right of ſucceſ- 
fion intended to be veſted in the iſſue. However, if 
the tenant did not in fact aliene the land, the courſe 
of deſcent was not altered by this performance of the 
condition: for if the iſſue had afterwards died, and 
then the tenant or original grantee had died, without 
making any alienation, the land, by the terms of the 
donation, could deſcend to none but the heirs of his 
body; and therefore, in default of them, muſt have 


reverted to the donor, For which reaſon, in order to 


ſubje& the lands to the ordinary courſe of deſcent, the 
donees of theſe conditional fee-limples took care to 
aliene as ſoon as they had performed the condition by 
having iſſue ; and afterwards repurchaſed the lands, 
which gave them a fee-fimple abſolute, that would 
deſcend to the heirs general, according to the courſe 
of the common law. And thus ſtood the old law with 
regard to conditional fees: which things, ſays Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, though they ſeem ancient, are yet neceſ- 
ſary to be known, as well for the declaring how the 
common law ſtood in ſuch caſes, as for the ſake of 
annuities, and ſuch-like inheritances, as are not with- 
in the ſtatutes of entail, and therefore remain as the 
common law. The inconveniences which attended 
theſe limited and fettered inheritances were probably 


[ 
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what induced the judges to give way to this ſubtle Tail. 


fineſſe (for ſuch it undoubtedly was), in order to ſhort- 
en the duration of theſe conditional eſtates. But, on 
the other hand, the nobility, who were willing to per- 
petuate their poſſeſſions in their own families, to put 
a ſtop to this practice, procured the ſtatute of Weſt- 
minſter the ſecond (commonly called the. ſtatute de de- 
nis conditionalibus) to be made; which paid a greater 
regard to the private will and intentions of the donor, 
than to the propriety of ſuch intentions, or any public 
conſiderations whatſoever. This ftatute revived in 
ſome ſort the ancient feodal reftraints which were ori- 


ginally laid on alienations, by enaRing, that from 


thenceforth the will of the donor be obſerved ; and 
that the tenements ſo given (to a man and the heirs of 
his body) ſhould at 7 har go to the iſſue, if there 
were any; or if none, ſhould revert to the donor. 
Upon the conſtruction of this act of parliament, the 


Judges determined that the donee had no longer a 
conditional fee - ſimple, which became abſolute and at 


his own diſpoſal the inftant any iſſue was born; but 


they divided the eſtate into two parts, leaving in the 


donee a new kind of particular eſtate, which they de- 
nominated a fe- tail; and veſting in the donor the ul- 
timate fee-{imple of the land, expeRant on the failure 
of iſſue; which expectant eftate is what we now call 
a rever/i;n, And hence it is that Littleton tells us, 
that tenant in fee-tail is by virtue of the ſtatute of 
Weſtminſter the ſecond. The expreſſion ee. tail, or 
feodum talliatum, was borrowed from the feudiſts 
(See Crag. J. J. f. 10. 5 24, 25.) among whom it 
ſignified any mutilated or truncated inheritance, from 
which the heirs-general were cut off; being derived 
from the barbarous verb faliare, to cut; from which 


the French failler and the Italian tagliare are formed, 


(Spelm. Gʃ /. 531.) 

Having thus ſhown the original of eſtates-tail, we 
now proceed to conſider what things may or may not 
be entailed under the Ratnte de donir, Tenements is 
the only word uſed in the ſtatute: and this Sir Ed- 
ward Coke expounds to comprehend all corporeal he- 


reditaments whatſoever ; and 3lfo all incorporeal he- 
reditaments which favour of the realty, that is, which 


iſſue out of corporcal ones, or which concern or are 


annexed to or may be exerciſed within the ſame; as 


rents, eſtovers, commons, and the like. Alto offices 
and dignities, which concern lands, or have relation 
to fixed and certain places, may be entailed. But 


mere perſonal chattels, which ſavour not at all of the 
reality, cannot be entailed. Neither can an office, 


which merely relates to ſuch perſonal chattels ; nor an 
annuity, which charges only the perſon, and not the 


landꝭ of the granter. But in theſe laſt, if granted to 


a man and the heirs of his body, the grantee hath 
ſtill a fee conditional at common law as before the 
ſtatute, and by his alienation may bar the heir 
or reverſioner. An eftate to a man and his heirs- 
for another's life cannot be entailed; for this 1s 
ſtrictly no eſtate of inheritance, and therefore not 
within the ſtatute de done. Neither can a copy- 
hold eſtate be entailed by virtue of the ſtatute; for 
for that would tend to encroach upon and reſtrain the 
will of the lord: but, by the ſpecial cuſtom of the 
manor, a copyhoid may be limited to the heirs of the 
| body; 
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body; for here the cuſtom aſcertains and interprets 
the lord's will. 

As to the ſeveral ſpecies of eftates-tail, and how 
they are reſpectively created ; they are either ge- 


neral or ſpecial. Tail-general is where lands and 
tenements are given to one, and the heirs of his 
body begotten : which is called ?az/-general; becauſe, 
how often ſoever ſuch donee in tail be married, hig 
iſſue in general, by all and every ſich marriage, is, 
in ſucceſſive order, capable of inberiting the eſtate tail 


per formam doni, Tenant in tail-ſpecial is where the 


gift is reſtrained to certain heirs of the donee's body, 
and does not go to all of them in general. And this 
may happen ſeveral ways. We ſhall inſtance in only 
one; as where lands and tenements are given to a man 
and the heirs of his body, on Mary his now wife to 
be begotten, Here vo iſſue can inherit but ſuch ſpe- 
cial iſſue as is engendered between them two; not 
ſuch as the huſband may have by another wife ; and 
therefore it is called ſpecial tail. And here we may 
obſerve, that the words of inheritance ('o him and his 
heirs) give him an eſtate in fee ; but they being heirs 
to be by him begotten, this makes it a fee-tail ; and 
the perſon being alſo limited, on whom ſuch heirs 


| ſhall be 10 (viz. Mary his preſent wife), this 


makes it a fee- tail ſpecial. 

Eſtates in general and ſpecial tail are farther diver- 
ſified by the diſtinction of ſexes in ſuch entails; for 
both of them may either be in tail male or tail female. 
As if lands be given to a man, and his heirs-male of 
his body begotten, this is an eſtate in tail male ge- 
neral; but if to a man, and the heirs- female of his 
body on his preſent wife begotten, this is an eſtate in 
tail female ſpecial. And in caſe of aff entail male, 
the heirs-female ſhall never inherit, nor any derived 
from them; nor, e converſo, the heirs. male in caſe of 
a gift in tail female. Thus, if the donee in tail male 
hath a daughter, who dies leaving a ſon, ſuch grand- 
ſon in this caſe cannot inherit the eſtate-tail ; for he 
cannot deduce his deſcent wholly by heirs- male. And 


as the heir-male muſt convey his deſcent wholly by 


males, ſo muſt the heir-female wholly by females. 
And therefore if a man hath two eſtates-tail, the one 
in tail male the other in tail female, and he hath iſſue 
a daughter, which daughter hath iſſue a ſon ; this 
grandſon can ſucceed to neither of the eſtates, for he 
cannot convey his deſcent wholly either in the male 
or female line, 

As the word heirs is neceſſary to create a fee, ſo, 
in farther imitation of the ſtrictneſs of the feodal do- 


nation, the word body, or ſome other words of pro- 


creation, are neceſſary to make it a fee- tail, and aſ- 
certain to what hears in particular the fee is limited. 


If, therefore, either the words of inheritance or words 


of procreation be omitted, albeit the others are in- 
ſerted in the grant, this will not make an eſtate tail. 
As if the grant be to a man and the iſſue of his body, 
to a man and his feed, to a man and his children or 
offspring; all theſe are only eſtates for life, there 
wanting the words of inheritance, * his heirs.” So, on 
the other hand, a gift to a man, and his heirs male 
or female, is an eſtate in fee-fimple and not in fee- 
tail ; for there are no words to aſcertain the body out 
of which they ſhall iſſue. Indeed, in laſt wills and 


teſtaments, wherein greater indulgence is allowed, an 


1 
eſtate - tail may be created by a deviſe to a man and Tai, 
his ſeed, or to a man and his heirs-male, or by other 


judges to be a ſufficient bar of an eſtate-tail. 
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irregular modes of expreſſion. | 

There is ſtill another ſpecies of entailed eſtates, now 
indeed grown out of uſe, yet ſtill capable of ſubſiſt. 
ing in law; which are eſtates in libero maritagio, or 
FrRANKMARRIAGE., See that article, 

The incidents to a tenancy in tail, under the ſta. 
tute Weltminſter 2. are chiefly theſe: 1. That a te- 
nant in tail may commit wafte on the eſtate tail, by 
felling timber, pulling dawn houſes, or the like, with- 
out being impeached or called to account for the fame. 
2. That the wife of the tenant in tail ſhall have her 
dower, or thirds, of the eſtate-tail. 3. That the 
huſband of a female tenant in tail may be tenant by the 
curteſy of the eſtate-tail, 4. That an eſtate - tail may 
be barred, or deſtroyed, by a fine, by a common re- 
covery, or by lincal warranty deſcending with aſſets 
to the heir. ; 2 

Thus much for the nature of eſtates- tail: the eſta- 
bliſhment of which family-law (as it is properly ſtyled 
by Pigott) occafioned infinite difficulties and diſputes. 
Children grew diſobedient when they knew they could - 
not be ſet afide: farmers were ouſted of their leaſes 
made by tenants in tail; for if ſuch leaſes had been 
valid, then, under colour of long leaſes, the iſſue might 
have been virtually difinherited : creditors were de- 
frauded of their debts ; for, if tenant in tail could have 
charged his eſtate with their payment, he might alſo 
have defeated bis iſſue, by mortgaging it for as much 
as it was worth : innumerable Jatent entails were pro- 
duced to deprive purchaſers of the lands they had fairly 
bought ; of ſuits in conſequence of which, our ancient 
books are full: and treaſons were encouraged, as 
eſtates-tail were not liable to forfeiture longer than 
for the tenant's life. So that they were juſtly brand- 


ed as the ſource of new contentions and miſchiefs un- 


known to the common law; and almoſt univerſally 


conſidered as the common grievance of the realm. 


But as the nobility were always fond of this ſtatute, 
becauſe it preſerved their family-eſtates from forfeiture, 


there was little hope of procuring a repeal by the le- 


giſlature; and therefore, by the connivance of an ac- 
tive and politic prince, a method was deviſed to e- 
vade it. | | 

About 200 years intervened between the making of 
the ſtatute de donis, and the application of common 
recoveries to this intent, in the 12th year of Ed- 
ward IV.; which were then openly declared by the 
For 
though the courts had, ſo long before as the reign of 
Edward III. very frequently hinted their opinion that 
a bar might be effected upon theſe principles, yet it 
never was Carried into execution; till Edward IV. ob- 
ſerving (in the diſputes between the houſes of Vork 
and Lancaſter) how little effect attainders for treaſon 
had on families whoſe eſtates were protected by the 
ſanctuary of entails, gave his countenance to this pro- 
ceeding, and ſuffered Taltarum's caſe to be brought 
before the court: wherein, in conſequence of the prin- 
ciples then laid down, it was in effect determined, 
that a common recovery ſuffered by tenant in tail 
ſhould be an effectual deſtruction thereof. Theſe com- 
mon recoveries are fictitious proceedings, introduced 
by a kind of pia ſraus, to Kh the ſtatute de _m 

| whic 


Tail. 
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which was found ſo intolerably miſchievous, and which 


ec one branch of the legiſlature would not then con- 


ſent to repeal: and that theſe recoveries, however 


clandeſtinely begun, are now become by long ule and 
acquieſcence a moſt common aſſurance of lande; and 


are looked vpon as the legal mode of conveyance, by 


which tenant in tail may diſpoſe of his lands and tene · 
ments: ſo that no court will ſuffer them to be ſhaken 
or reflected on, and even acts of parliament have by 
a ſide-wind countenanced and eftabliſhed them, 
This expedient having greatly abridged eſtates- tail 
with regard to their duration, others were ſoon in- 
vented to ſtrip them of other privileges. The next 
that was attacked was their freedom from forfeitures 
for treaſon. For, notwithſtanding the large advances 
made by recoveries, in the compaſs of about three- 
ſcore years, towards unfettering theſe inheritances, 


and thereby ſubjecting the lands to forfeiture, the ra- 


pacious prince then reigning, finding them frequently 
re-ſettled in + ſimilar manner to ſuit the convenience 
of families, had addreſs enough to procure a ſtatute, 
whereby all eſtates of inheritance (under which gene. 
ral werds eſtates-tail were covertly included) are de- 
clared to be forfeited to the king upon any conviction 
of high-· treaſon. e | 
The next attack which they ſuffered, in order of 
time, was by the ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 28. where- 
by certain leaſes made by tenants in tail, which do not 
tend to the prejudice of the iſſue, were allowed to be 
good in law, and to bind the iſſue in tail. But they 
received a more violent blow in the ſame ſeſſion of par- 


liament, by the conſtruction put upon the ſtatute of 


fines, by the ſtatute 32 Hen. VIII. c. 36. which de- 


clares a fine duly levied by tenant in tail to be a com- 


plete bar to him and his heirs, and all other perſons 
claiming under ſuch. entail. This was evidently agree- 
able to the intention of Henry VII. whoſe policy it 
was (before common recoveries had obtained their full 
itrength and authority) to lay the road as open as poſ- 
ſible to the alienation of landed property, in order to 
weaken the overgrown power of his nobles. But as 
they, from the oppoſite reaſons, were not eaſily brought 
to conſent to ſuch a proviſion, it was therefore couched, 
in his act, under covert and obſcure expreſſions. And the 
judges, though willing to conftrue that ſtatute as fa- 
vourably as poſſible for the defeating of entailed eſtates, 
yet heſitated at giving fines ſo extenſive a power by 
mere implication, when the ſtatute de deni, bad expreſs- 
iy declared that they ſhould not be a bar to eſtates- 
tail, But the ſtatute of Henry VIII. when the doc- 


trine of alienation was better received; and the wilt of 


the prince more implicitly obeyed than before, avowed 
and eſtabliſhed that intention. Yet, in order to pre- 
ſerve the property of the crown from any danger of 
infringement, all eſtates- tail created by the crown, and 


of which the crown has the reverſion, are excepted 
out of this ſtatute. And the ſame was done with re- 


gard to common recoveries, by the ſtatute 34 and 35 
Hen, VIII. e. 20. which enacts, that no feigned re- 
covery had againſt tenants in tail, where the eſtate 
was created by the crown, and the remainder or rever- 
ſion continues ſtill in the crown, ſhall be of any force 
and effect. Which is allowing, indireQly and colla- 


_ terally, their full force and effect with reſpect to ordi- 


Vor. X. | | 
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nary eſtates-tail, where the royal prerogative is not Tail 
\ T 


i AD 


concerned. | 

Laftly, by a ſtatute of the ſucceeding year, all 
eſtates-tail are rendered liable to be charged for pay- 
ment of debts due to the king by record or ſpecial 
contract; as ſince, by the bankrupt-laws, they are alſo 
ſubjected to be ſold for the debts contrated by a 
bankrupt. And, by the conſtruction put on the ſtatute 
43 Eliz. c. 4. an appointment by tenant ia tail of the 
lands entailed to a charitable uſe, is good without fine 


or recovery. | 
Eftates-tail being thus by deprees unfettered, are 


now reduced again to almoſt the ſame ſtate, even be- 
fore iſſue born, as conditional fees were in at common 
law, after the condition was performed by the birth of 


iſſue. For, firſt, the tenant in tail is now enabled 
to aliene his lands and tenements by fine, by recovery, 


or by certain other means ; and thereby to defeat the 
intereſt as well of his own iſſue, though unborn, as alſo 
of the reverſioner, except in the caſe of the crown: 


ſecondly, he is now liable to forfeit them for high trea« 
ſon : and, laftly, he may charge them with reaſonable 
leaſes, and alſo with ſuch of his debts as are due to the 


crown on ſpecialties, or have been contracted with his 
fellow-ſubjeQs in a courſe of extenſive commerce. 
_ TAILZIE, in Scots law, the ſame with Tarr. 
See Law, Ne clxxx. H . | 
T ALC, a claſs of foſſil bodies, compoſed of broad, 
flat, and ſmooth laminz, or plates, laid evenly and re- 
gularly on one another ; eaſily fiſſile according to the 
fite of theſe plates, but not at all fo in any other di- 
re&ion ; flexile and elaſtic, bright, ſhining, and tranſ- 
parent; not giving fire with ſteel, nor fermenting with 
acid menſtrua; and ſuſtaining the force of a violent fire 
without calcining. 85 | 

Venice talc is a foft ſmooth concrete, unctuous or 
ſopy to the touch, of a whitiſh or pale-greeniſh colour, 


with a ſilver- like luſtre, generally found in ſmall pieces. 
It may be ſplit into numerous fine plates or leaves; 


which, ſingly, prove ſomewhat flexible and elaſtic, and 
perfectly pellucid, though the entire maſs is commonly 
opake, or at molt only femitranfparent. The ſmalleſt 
pieces are to be preferred ; the larger, however white 
and apparently pure on the ourfide, being apt to have 
ſpecks or veins of heterogeneous matter in the internal 
part. This mineral has received the epithet Venetian, 
not from its being originally the produ of Venice, 
but probably from that city having formerly been a 
principal mart for it. Though it may perhaps be met 
with in ſome parts of the Venetian dominions, it is 
more common in other countries; in Muſcovy, Eng- 
land, Norway, Hungary, Bohemia, Spain, and the 
Eaſtern nations. 


Mr Newman examined talc with all the mineral 
acids, and with alkaline lixivia, which ſome report to 


have a greater action on it; but without finding that 
either of them had àny action at all; the talc remain- 
ing undiminiſhed in weight, and neither the talc or 
the liquors ſuffering any fenfible alteration. He cal- 
cined it alſo with falphur and common ſalt, with nitre, 
with fa] ammoniac ; without any other effect than a 
little change in its colour. On trying to melt it with 
twice its weight of borax, the talc fell to the bottom 


as ſoon as the borax came into fuſion. Alkaline ſalts, 
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See Coin, and Moxgv.— Among the Jews a talent in Tallacotius 
weight was equal to 60 maneh, or 113 Ib. 10 02. 
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Talc, and cauſtic alkalies taken in four times the weight of 
Talent. the talc, ſucceeded no better; this refractory earth 
refuſing to unite with them: the ſalts being afterwards 
deliquiated in the air, the addition of acids occaſioned 
| no precipitation, which they muſt have done if the al- 
| kalies had taken up in fuſion any part of the talc. 
1 


1 dwt. and 104 grains. 11 Talmud. 
TALIACOTIUS (Gaſpar), chief ſurgeon to the 

great duke of 'Tuſcany, was born at Bononia in Italy 

in 1553. He wrote a Latin treatiſe intitled Chirurgia 


A 
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Here Dr Lewis obſerves, that Newman ſeems to 
have failed in theſe experiments from ufing too large a 
proportion of the ſalts and too weak a heat. Venice 
talc, with half its weight of alkaline ſalt, may, in a 
ſtrong fire, be brought into perfect fuſion, though not 
to perfect tranſparency : with equal its weight, or leſs, 
of borax, it runs into a beautiful, pellucid, greeniſh 
yellow glaſs. 
earth, nor even bake or cohere with any but the ar- 

illaceons: Mixtures of it with them all are neverthe- 
Jeſs brought into fuſion by a remarkably leſs quantity 
of ſaline matter than the ingredients ſeparately would 
require. Thus equal parts of talc and chalk, with 
only one-fourth their weight of borax, melt in no 
very vehement heat, into a fine tranſparent greeniſh 
glaſs, of conſiderable hardneſs and great luſtre. On 


ſubſituting gypſeous earths, as the lapis ſpecularis, to 


chalk, the fuſion was as eaſy, and the glaſs as beauti- 
ful; in colour not green, but yellow, like the topaz. 
'Falc, with half its weight of ſand, and a quantity of 
nitre equal to both, yielded alſo a tranſparent topaz» 
yellow glaſs, Several further experiments on tale may 
be ſeen in a Memoir by Mr Pott in the Mem. de 
PAcad. de Berlin, 1746. | 
'Falc is employed, in thoſe places where it is found 
in any conſiderable quantity, in compoſitions for earthen 
veſſels; and by ſome for teſts and cupels. From its 
ſmoothneſs, unctuoſity, and brightneſs,. it has been 
greatly celebrated as a coſmetic; and the chemiſts 
have ſubmitted it to a variety of operations, for pro- 
curing from it oils, ſalts, tinctures, magiſteries, &c. for 
that intention. But all their labours have been in 
vain; ard all the preparations ſold under the name of 
tale have either contained nothing of that mineral, or 
only a fine powder of it. 
The pulverization of this mineral is attended with 
ſome difficulty. The more brittle pieces may be pul- 
verizcd pretty ealily ;. but the very tough and flexible 
ſcarce at all; nor is heating the mortarand peſtle red- 
hot, which ſome recommend, of any advantage. The 
moſt commodious method of reducing it into fine pow- 
der, is, by cautiouſly filing or grating it with a fiſh- 
ſlein. 
Beſides the white and greeniſh tales treated of, there 
are yellow, red, and black foliaceous coneretes, di- 
{tinguiſhed' by the ſame name; but theſe are in gene- 
ra} rather of the gypſeous than talcy kind. Thus the 
black talc mentioned by Hoffman, which laid on 
burning coals falls into leaves and acquires a golden 
colour, ſeems to be a-ſpecies of lapis ſpecularis. Thoſe 
of a yellow colour have been called ſolar talet, and 
imagined to be impregnated with a ſulphur of gold; 
which ſome of the themiſts have pretended to extract 
by ſpirit of ſalt or aqua regis. But the yellow tinc- 
ture which theſe minerals. communicate, and the red 
ſublimate which ariſes on diſtilling the ſolutions, pro- 
ceed entirely from a ferrugineous matter, common to 
theſe with other coloured earths. | 


TALENT, a money of account among the ancients. 


Tale does not melt with any other 


nota de curtis membris, 1a which he teaches the art 
of engrafting noſes, ears, lips, &c. giving repreſenta- 
tions of the inſtruments. and proper bandages ; tho? 
many are of opinion that he never put his art in prac» 
tice. IIowever, his doArine is not ſingular ; for he 
ſhows that Alexander Benedictus, a famous chirurgical 
writer, deſcribed the operation before. Tas 
| TALIO, (lex talionis,) a ſpecies of puniſhment in the 
Moſaic law, whereby an evil is returned fimilar to that 
committed againſt us by another; hence that expreſ- 
ſion, © Eye for eye, tooth for tooth.” This law was 
at firſt inſerted in the 12 tables amongſt the Romans; 
but afterwards ſet aſide, and a power given to the præ- 
tor to fix upon a ſum of money for the damage done. 
TALISMANS, magical figures cut or engraved 
with ſuperſtitious obſervations on the characteriſms 
and configurations of the heavens, to which ſome a- 


ſtrologers have attributed wonderful virtues, particu- 


larly that of calling down celeſtial influences. The 


taliſmans of Samothrace, ſo famous'of old, were pieces 


of iron formed into certain images, and ſet in rings; 
theſe were eſteemed preſervatives againſt all kinds of 


evils. There were likewiſe taliſmans taken from ve- 


getables, and others from minerals. | 
TALLAGE (tallagium), from the French taille, 
is metaphorically uſed for a part or ſhare of a man's 
ſubſtance carved out of the whole, paid by way of 
tribute, toll, or tax, | 19 | . 
FALLOW, in commerce, the fat of certain ani- 
mals melted down and clarified, fo as to be fit for 
making candles, &c. | 
TALLY, is a ſtick cut in two parts, on each 
whereof is marked, with notches or otherwiſe, what is 
due between debtor and creditor, as now uſed by 
brewers, Ke. And this was the ancient way of keep- 
ing all accounts, one part being kept by the creditor, 
the other by the debtor, &c. Hence the tallier of the 
exchequer, whom we now call the teller. But there 
are {wo kinds of tallies mentioned in our ſtatutes to 
have been long uſed in the exchequer. The one is 
termed zallies of debt, which are in the nature of an ac- 
quittance-for debis paid to the king, on the payment 
whereof, theſe tallies are delivered to the debtors, who 
carrying them to' the clerk of the pipe-office, have 


there an acquittance in parchment for their full diſ- 


charge. The other are allies of reward or allowance, 
being made to ſheriffs of counties as a recompence 
for ſuch matters as they have performed to their 
charge, or ſuch money as is caſt upon them in their 
accounts of courſe, but not leviable, &c. In the exche- 
quer there is a tally-court, where attend the two de- 
puty chamberlains of the exchequer, and tbe tally- 
cutter: and a tally is generally the King's acquit- 
tance for money paid or lent, and has written on it 


words proper to expreſs on what occaſion the money 

is received. IE | 
TarLy-Man, a perſon that ſells or lets goods, 

clothes, &e. to be paid by ſo much a- week. 
TALMUD, among the Jews, a collection of the 


doc- 


T A M 
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ion and morality. It is the cor- be the greateſt monarch of the age. See Mocurs, 


* Talpa doctrines of their relip 
| | pus jaris, or body of the laws and cuſtoms of the 
L Timerlane. Jews, who eſteem it equal to the Scriptures them- 


ſelves. ö 


TALPA, the MolE; a genus of quadrupeds be- 


longing to the order of feræ. There are ſix fore - teeth 


in the upper jaw, and eight in the under jaw; with 
one large dog- tooth, and four ſmaller ones. There 
are two ſpecies, viz. 1. The caudata, or common 
mole, with a tail, and five toes on each foot. It is a 
native of Europe; lives under ground; burrows with 


voaſt rapidity with its fore- feet, flinging the earth back 


with its hind feet: has the ſenſe of ſmelling exquiſite, 
which directs it to its food, worms, inſets, and roots. 
It does vaſt damage in gardens, by flinging up the foil 
and looſening the roots of plants. It is moſt active be- 
fore rain, and in winter before a thaw, worms being 
then in motion. It breeds in the ſpring, and brings faur 
or five young at a time: it makes its neft of moſs, a little 
beneath the ſurface of the ground, under the greateſt 
billock: raiſes no hillocks in dry weather, being then 
obliged to penetrate deep after its prey. It makes a 
great ſcream when taken. Palma chriſti and white 
hellebore, made into a paſte, and laid in their holes, 
deſtroys them. None in Ireland. | 


2. The afiatica has no tail, and but three toes on- 


the feet. It is of a beautiful green and gold colour, 
variable with the light. It is a native of Afia, 
TAMANDAU, in zoology. See Mygmeco- 
HAG A. 1 | 
 TAMARINDUS, the TamarinD-TREE ; a ge- 
nus of the monogynia order, belonging to the trian- 
dria claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies, viz. 
the Indica, a native of both the Indies, growing to a 
great ſize in thoſe places where it is native. The 
ſtem is very large, covered with a brown bark, and 


dividing into many branches at the top. The branches 


are garniſhed with winged leaves, conſiſting of 16 or 
18 pair of lobes, without a ſingle one at the end. The 
lobes are about half an inch long, and th of an inch 
broad; of a bright green colour, a little hairy, and fit 
cloſe to the midrib. The flowers come out from the 


fide of the branches, five, fix, or more together upon 


the ſame footſtalk in looſe bunches. They are com- 
poſed of five petals, one of which 1s reflexed upwards 
like the ſtandard in ſome of the butterfly-flowers; two 
others ſtand on each fide like wings, and the other two 
are turned downwards, The flowers are ſucceeded by 
thick compreſſed pods, two, three, four, or five inches 
long; having a double ſkin or cover, and ſwell in 
every part where the ſeeds are lodged ; full of an acid 
ſtriugy pulp, which furrounds ſmooth compreſſed an- 
gular feeds. The plants are eaſily propagated by 
ſeeds, in the countries where they grow; but in this 
country require the treatment of other exotics, The 
pulp is much uſed in medicine as an agreeable cool- 
ing purgative. The tamarinds which come from the 
Eaſt Indies are black and preſerved without ſugar, 
whence they are leſs agreeable to the taſte than the 
brown ones which are brought from the Weſt Indies, 
and require ſugar to preſerve them. 

T AME RLANE, the name of a celebrated con- 
queror among the Moguls. He was originally the 
ton of a ſhepherd, but by degrees raiſed himſelf to 


chancellor of his dioceſe. 


T AN 


n* 15. ef ſeq. | | 

TAMUS, BLack BRroxr; a genus of the hexan- 
dria order, belonging to the diœcia elaſs of plants, 
There are two ſpecies; the moſt remarkable of which 


is the communis, or common black briony, growing 


naturally about hedges and in rough places in Eng- 
land. The young ſhoots are good eating when drefs- 
ed like aſparagus. The root is acrid and ſtimula- 
ting. | | 


TAN, the bark of the oak chopped and ground 


in a tanning mill into a coarſe powder, to be nſed in 
the tanning of leather, 


See TANNING. PAT 

TANACETUM, Tansy; a genus of the polypa- 
mia æqualis order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia dan ef 
plants. There are eight ſpecies; the moſt remarkable 
of which is the vulgare, or common yellow tanſy, which 


grows naturally on the borders of fields and on dry 


banks in many places of Scotland and England. The 


ſtalk is three or four feet high, ere, ſtiff, and branch-- 
ed; the flowers are yellow, and terminate the branches 


in flat umbels. It has a bitter taſte and aromatic 
ſmell. It is eſteemed good for warming and ſtrength- 
ening the ſtomach ; for which reaſon the young leaves 
have obtained a place among the culinary herbs, their 
juice being an ingredient in puddings, &e. It is 
rarely uſed in medicine, though extolled as a good 
emmenagogue. A drachm of the dried flowers has 
been found very beneficial in hyfteric diſorders arifing 
from ſuppreflions. The ſeeds and leaves were former- 
ly in conſiderable eſteem for deflroying worms in 


children, and are reckoned good in cholics and fla- 


tulencies. In ſome parts of Sweden and Lapland, a 


bath with a decoction of this plant is made uſe of to 


aſſiſt parturition. 

TANGENT F an Axcan, is a right line drawn 
perpendicularly from the end of a diameter, paſſing 
to one extremity of the arch, and terminsted by a 


right line drawn from the centre through the other 


end of that arch, and called the cant. See Gro-. 


METRY. - | 

TANGIER, a port-town of Africa, in the empire 
of Morocco and kingdom of Fez, fituated at the en- 
trance of the Straits of Gibraltar, in W. Long. 7“. 
N. Lat. 35. 40. In 1662, this place belonged to 
the Portuguete, and was given to king Charles II. up- 
on his marriage with the Infanta of Portugal: but 
he, growing weary of the charge of keeping it, cauſed 
it to be blown up and deſtroyed in 1684 ; ever ſince 
which time it has been only a poor fiſhing town. An- 
ciently it was called Tirgis, and gave name to the pro- 
vince of Mauritania Tingitana. 

TANNER, one who dreſſes hides by tanning them. 
See TANNING. 


TANNER (Dr Thomas), an Engliſh prelate and 


celebrated antiquarian, born in 1674. He was ad- 


mitted of Queen's college Oxford, where a fimilarity 
of taſte for antiquities produced a cloſe friendſhip be- 
tween him and Edmund Gibſon afterwards biſhop of 
London. In 1697, he was choſen fellow of his college; 
and having. already publiſhed ſome ſpecimens of bis 
ſkill in the antiquarian way, foon after became known 
to Dr Moore biſhop of Norwich, who made him 
In 1722, he was made arch- 
41 14 deacon 


Tamus 


Tanner. 
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He died at Oxford in 1735; and after his death was 
publiſhed an elaborate work, ſaid to have employ- 
ed him for 40 years, under this, title, Bibliathaca 
Britannica Hibernica, ſive de Scriptoribus qui in An- 
glia, Scotia et Hibernia, ad ſeculi XVII. initium 
floruerunt, &c. | 

TANNING, is. the the art of prepariag raw hides 
or ſkins for the hand of the currier, or for immediate 
uſe without any further operation. | 

The former part of this definition includes all 
leather uſed for the vpper part of ſhoes, coaches, 


coach-harneſs, ſadler-leather, &c. and the latter the /f 


manufacture of bin or backs, &c. 
A conkderable improvement has been made in the 
method of tanning leather by the late Dr Macbride 


of Dublin, from whoſe account of his diſcovery in the 


Philoſophical Tran ſactions, the following is extracted. 
4 The uſe of tanning is two-fold; firſt, to preſerve the 
leather from rotting; and, ſecondly, to render it im- 
pervious to water. | 

„ An infuſion of any ftrongly-aſtriogent vegetable 
will ſerve to tan leather, ſo far as to prevent its rotting ; 


but if this vegetable does not contain a good deal of 


gum-reſin, it will not anſwer for enabling it to keep 
out water: and hence it is that oak-bark, which is 


more abundant in the gummy-refinous part than any 


of our common indigenous aftringents, is preferred to 
all other ſubſtances for the purpoſe of tanning. | 
The tanners prepare their bark by gently drying 


it on a kiln, and grinding it into a very coarſe powder. 


They then either uſe it in the way of infuſion, which 
is called coe; or they ſtrew the dry powder between 
the layers of hides and ſkins, when theſe are laid away 
in the tan - pits. | 
„The ooze is made by macerating the bark in com- 
mon water, in a particular ſet of holes or pits, 
which, to diſtinguiſh them from the other holes in the 
tan-yard, are termed /etches. 

« The firſt operation of the tanner is to cleanſe his 
hides from all extraneous filth, and remove any re- 
mains of fleſh or fat which may have been left behind 
by the butcher. 

4“ The hair is next to be taken off; and this is ac- 
compliſhed either by ſteeping the hides for a ſhort 
time in a mixture of lime and water, which is termed 
liming ; or by rolling them up cloſe and piling them 
in heaps, where tbey quickly begin to heat and putri- 
ſy. The hair being looſened, is ſcraped off; and the 
tanner proceeds to the operation called fe/ing, which 
conſiſts in a further ſcraping with a particular kind 


of knife contrived for the purpoſe, and cutting away 


the Jagged extremities and offal parts, ſuch as the ears 

and noſtrils . | | 
The raw leather is then put into an alkaline ley, 

in order to diſcharge the oil or fat, and render its 


pores more capable of imbibing the ooze. The tan- 


ners of Ireland. generally make their ley of pigeon's 
dung: but a more active one may be prepared from 
kelp or pot-aſh ; taking care, however, not to make 
it too ſtrong of the aſhes, nor to allow the leather to 
remain too long in the ley. 

«© The oil being ſufficiently diſcharged, the leather 
18. ready for the ooze, and at firſt is thrown into 
ſmaller holes, which are termed handlers; becauſe the 
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hides or ſkins, during this part of the proceſe, are Tinviag, 
taken up from time to time, and allowed to drain : ——— 


they continue to work the leather in theſe handlers, 
every now and then ſtirring it vp with the utenſil call. 
ed a plunger, which is nothing more than a pale with 
a knob at the end of it, until they think proper to 
lay it away in the vatts, In tbeſe holes, which are 
the largeſt in the tan-yard, the leather is ſpread out 
ſmooth, whereas they toſs it into the handlers at 
random ; and between each layer of leather they 
ſprinkle on ſume powdered bark, until the pit is filled 
by the leather and bark thus laid in /iratum ſuper 
ratum e ooze is then poured on, to fill up interſtiees; 
and the whole crowned with a ſprinkling of bark, 
which the tanners call a heading. 5 | 

&« In this manner the leather is allowed to macerate, 
until the tanner ſees that it is completely penetrated by 
the ooze ; when this is accompliſhed (which he knows 
by cutting out a bit of the thickeſt part of the hide) 
the manufacture is fini hed, ſo far as relates to tanning, 
fince nothing now remains but to dry the goods 
thoroughly, by hanging them up in airy lofts built 
for the purpoſe. Such in general is the proceſs for 
tanning calf-ſkins, and thoſe lighter forts of hides 
which are called butts; but the large, thick, beavy 
hides, of which the ſtrongeſt and moſt durable kind 
of ſole-lJeather is made, require to have their pores 
more thoroughly opened before the ooze can ſufficient - 
ly penetrate them. For this purpoſe, while the hides. 
are in the putreſcent tate, from being allowed to heat. 
in the manner already mentioned, and well ſoaked in 
an alkaline ley, they are thrown into a ſour liquor, 
generally brewed from rye, in order that the efferveſ- 
cence which neceſſarily enſues may open the pores.. 

© The tanners term this operation rang, as the 
leather is conliderably ſwelled, in conſequence of the 
conflict between the acid and alkali. This is an En- 
gliſh invention; for it appears from M. De la Lande, 


who was employed by the Royal Academy of Sciences 


to write on the art of tanning, that the foreign tan · 
ners know nothing of this branch of the beach : in- 
deed, their whole proceſs, according to his account, 
is ſlovenhy, and even more tedious. than our common 
method, and muſt make but very indifferent leather. 
« When the raiſing is accompliſhed, the leather is 
put into the handlers, and worked in them for the 
requiſite time; then laid away in the vatts, and there 
left to macerate until the tanning is found to be com- 
pletely 6niſhed, which, for the heavieſt kind of leather, 
ſuch as this of which Iam now ſpeaking, requires from 


firſt to laſt full two years. | 


It is this tediouſneſs of the proceſs which en- 
hances the value of leather; and the returns being ſo 
ſlaw, the trade of tanning never can be carried on to 
advantage but by perſons poſſeſſed of a large capital: 
therefore, one ſure way of increaſing the number of 
tanners, and of courſe of bringing down. the price of 
their manufaRure, is to ſhorten the proceſs ; and if 
at the ſame time we can improve the quality of the 
leather, and ſave ſomewhat in the expence of tanning 
materials, the public will be eſſentially benefited in re- 
ſpect to one of the neceſſary articles of life, 

« All this can be done by purſuing the following 
method, which may be introduced into any common 
tan-yard. Se 
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Tenning- “ With reſpe& to time, it is poſſible, in the way 
—— that'T have found out, to finiſh leather in a fourth part 


of what is required in the ordinary proceſs ; for I 
have repeatedly had calf-ſkins tanned in a fortnight 
or four weeks, which in the common way could not 
be done in leſs than from two to four months. 

4 J ſhall not pretend, however, to affirm, that that 
bufineſs can be carried on in the large way with ſuch 
expedition; becauſe a great deal of this abridgment 
of time was probably owing to frequent handling and 
working of the leather: but I am confident, and 
know it from four years experience, that in the ordinary 
courſe of buſineſs, and in a common tan-yard, the 
tanner may fave at leaſt four months out of twelve, 
produce better leather, and find his bark go much far- 
ther than in the old way of tanning. Ms 

« As the new method of tanning depends on this 
principle, That lime-water extracts the virtues of 


oak - bark more completely than plain water ;? the firſt 


thing in which the tanner is to be inſtructed, is the 
making of lime- water. | 

« 1, Provide a large veſſel, in the nature of a ciſtern, 
whoſe depth ſhall be at leaſt twice its diameter, and 
of a capacity adapted to the extent of the tan-yard. 

« 2, This ciſtern muſt be fixed in a convenient cor- 
ner of the yard, under a ſhed; and ſhould ſtand ſo as 
that the liquor which is to be drawn off from it may 
run freely into the letchess | 


„ 3. There muſt be'a cock fixed in the fide of the 


ciſtern, about a foot from the bottom, to let off the 
contents; and there muſt be a hole in the bottom of 
it, of five or fix inches diameter, which is to be ſtop- 
ped with a plug. Let this hole open over a gutter. 

« 4. The ciſtern muſt be covered with a flooring of 
boards, ſtrong enough to bear a man's weight; and 


from fide to fide of this lid there mult be an opening 


of two or three feet wide. | 
5. If it can be ſo contrived that a water-pipe may 
be led into the ciſtern, it will ſave the ſervants a good 
deal of trouble ; but if this cannot be done, a pump 
muſt be fixed in the moſt convenient way, for the-pur- 
poſe of filling it from time to time. ; 
% 6, The ciſtern being once fixed (which is all the 

additional apparatus that the new method of tannin 


requires) the making of lime-water will be found ex- 


tremely fimple and eaſy. 

« 7, You are firſt to fill the ciſtern with water; 
and then, for every hogſhead that it may contain, 
erg in ten or a dozen pounds weight of unſlaked 
ime, | | | 

« 8, Mix the lime thorougbly with the whole body 
of the water, by ſtirring it exceedingly well from the 
bottom, with a bucket and plunger, until you per- 
ceive that the lime is completely diffuſed, and the 
whole mixture grows as white as milk; leave it then 
to ſettle for a couple of days, that the undiſſolved part 


of the lime may entirely ſubſide, and the water become 


perfectly limpid, and clear as rock- water. Your lime-. 


water will then be fit for immediate uſe. 
« 9, The cock, as already mentioned, is to be fixed 


in. order that only the limpid part of the lime- water 
may run off; and the uſe of the hole in the bottom, 
which. is ordered to be ſtopped with a plug, is to 
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let off the groſs and inſoluble remains of the lime, as Tanning, 
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often as it may be found neceſſary to clean out the 


10. When the firſt brewing (as it may be 


termed) of lime-water is all expended, you are to fill 


up the ciſtern with water a ſecond time; ſtir up the 
lime from the bottom with the bucket -and plunger, 
ſo as to mix it thoroughly with the whole body of the 
water, as before directed, and then leave it to ſubſide 
for the requiſite time. Thus you will have a ſecond 


brewing of lime- water; and you may go on in the 


ſame manner to make a third, fourth, fifth, or per- 
haps a ſixth or more brewings, from the original 


quantity of lime; provided you ſhall find the lime-water 
continue ſufficiently ſtrong. 


* 


* 


other is, by obſerving a certain ſolid ſcum, like the 
flakes of very thin ice, which collects and forms itſelf 


on the ſurface of the lime -water.— As long as you 
find this ſolid ſcum floating on the top of the water in 
the ciſtern, ſo long you may conclude that there is no 


neceſſity for throwing in freſh lime. 1 

42. But when the ſcum ceaſes to appear, or you 
find from the taſte that the lime - water is not ſo ſtrong 
as it ought to be, you muſt then take out the plug 
from the bottom of the ciſtern, and clear it by ſweep- 
ing away the groſs remains of lime: and after you 
have cleaned the ciſtern, begin your brewings of lime- 
water anew, and proceed in the manner already di- 


rected, as to ſtirring up the lime, and leaving it to 


ſettle for the neceſlary time, ſo as to have your lime- 


water perfectly limpid. In this manner you may go 
on from year to year, and conſtantly keep yourſelf in 


ſtock with reſpe& to lime-water. 


* ( 13, It is this lime-water which is now to be uſed - 


in making your ooze inſtead of the plain common 
water; and this is all the difference between the old 
and the new method of tanning ; for when your ooze 


is prepared, by ſteeping your bark in lime-water (in 


the letches, as you do at preſent, only running it 
N two letches) you are to make uſe of it in che 
very ſame way that you have hitherto uſed the com- 


mon 00ze, there not being the leaſt variation required 


with reſpe& to any of the previous management be- 


fore the ſkins or hides are fitted for the. ooze. Every 
thing that relates to cleaning, liming, fleſhing, &c. 
is to be conducted preciſely as in the old or common 


method of gy ; and the goods are to be worked 


in the handlers for the requiſite time, and then laid 


away in the vatts, with layers and headings of bark, 


juſt as you now practiſe; and when you obſerve that 


the leather is ſufficiently penetrated with the ooze, 
that is to ſay, completely tanned, you will take it 
up, dry lit, and afterwards dreſs it according to the 
different uſes for which it is intended. You are always 


to obſerve, however, that the ooze is to be turned 
from one letch on another before it is uſed, otherwiſe 


it will be apt to blacken the leather. 
at leaſt twelve inches from the bottom of the ciſtern, 


4. What has been bitherto ſaid relates only to 
butts and calf-ſkins; as to ſoal - leather, which is pre- 
pared for the ooze by ſteeping it in ſome ſour liquor, 
in order to open its pores, and raiſe it (according to 


the 


© IF. There are two ways of knowing when lime- 
water is ſufficiently ſtrong. The one is by the taſte, and 
this a little practice will teach you to diltinguiſh ; the 
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(© 15, In the old method, the tanners made uſe of 
ſourings brewed generally from rye or ſome other 
rain. But theſe liquors are not only troubleſome to 
Vie and to ferment, but they are always uncertain 
as to the degree of ſourneſs or ſtrength, which de- 
pends on the ſtate of the weather and other variable 
circumſtances: theſe liquors are moreover exceedingly 
apt to rot the leather; and, without great care, may 
injure it very materially in its texture. | 
4% 16. To obviate theſe inconveniences, your are to 
imitate the bleachers of linen, who make uſe of a ſour 


prepared by diluting the ſtfong ſpirit of vitrio] (vul- 


garly, but improperly, termed / of vitriol with a 
Jufficient quantity of plain water. = 

17. It was not without much difficulty that the 
bleachers could be prevailed on to quit their old ſour- 


ings, made either, like yours, of rye or barley, or of 


ſour butter-milk, from a groundleſs fear that the 
vitriolic ſouring would corrode their cloth; but the 
experience of many years has convinced them of their 
error, and now no other ſouring is uſed. In like 
manner the tanners at firſt may ſome of them be 
afraid to uſe the vitriol; but a little practice will ſhow 
how far ſuperior this ſouring is to what they have 
hitherto uſed. They will never find it ſubject to any 
change, in reſpeQ to ſtrength, from variations of weather 


or different degrees of heat; and ſo far from tending 


to rot the leather, it gives unuſual firmneſs; and the 
foals which are raiſed by the vitriolic fourings are re- 


markably ſound, and always free from the flighteft 


degree of rottenneſs. Beſides, the ſame four may do 
for many parcels of leather, by adding a little vitriol 
to it; and it need only be thrown away, when it be- 
comes too dirty for uſe by the frequent ſucceſſion 
of hides. Ee | 

«© 18, A wine-pint of the ſtrong ſpirit of vitriol, 
which will not colt more than nine or ten pence, is 


ſufficient for fifty gallons of water to prepare the ſour- 


ing at firſt: therefore all you have to do, in railing 
the ſoals, is only to prepare them before-hand 1n the 
uſual way; and, when they are fitted for the ſouring, 


mix up a quantity of vitriol and water, according to 


the number of hides that you require to have raiſed, 
{till obſerving the proportion of a pint to fifty gallons, 


which will be enough if the vitrio] be of the due de- 


gree of ſtrength. The hides may lie in the ſouring 
till you find them ſufficiently raiſed : for they will be 


in no danger of rotting, as they would be in the com- 


mon corn-ſouringe, which in time might turn putrid, 
and rot che leather; whereas the vitriolic ſouring 
keeps off putrefaQtion. | : 

« 19. When you find your hides ſufficiently raiſed, 
put them directly into the ooze, and go on with the 
tanning as in the old way; and you will ſee that the 
lime-water ooze penetrates raiſed leather even faſter 
than it does butts or calf ſkins, allowance being made 
for their different degrees of thickneſs: | 

&« 20, Let it be now ſuppoſed that you have your 


ciſtern fixed, your lime-water prepared, and ſome 


letches full of lime-water ooze, which has been run 
through two letches in order that the lime-water may 
completely ſpend its force on the bark; you are not 


to throw away what common ooze you have in ſtock 


L. 8334 ] > 
Tanning. the tanner's phraſe), the new method requires a diffe- 
rent practice from the old one. | 
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in the yard, but only as it ſhall be ſpent ; then, in- Tanning, 


deed, you are to throw it away, and ſupply its place 
with the lime-water ooze. | 

* 21. Ina very few days you will perceive the diffe- 
rence between the activity of the two oozes, the new and 
old, with reſpect to penetrating the leather: and thus, 
without any kind of loſs or waſte, you will get rid of 
all your old liquors, and come ſpeedily into a full 
ſtock of the ooze made with lime-water; and after 
you have got the new method eſtabliſhed, your bufi- 


neſs will go in a regular courſe, and one parcel of 


goods will fucceed another, as faſt as you can manu- 
facture and diſpoſe of them. | 


22. Though it is poſſible to tan ſmall parcels of 


leather, by way of experiment, by the uſe of lime- 
water ooze, in a fourth part of the time which is re- 


quired if only common ooze be made uſe of; yet the 


buſineſs af a large tan-yard cannot be carried on with 
ſo much expedition: but even in large works, and in 
the common courſe of buſineſs, ſoal-leather can be 
completely tanned and finiſhed in from eleven to fifteen 


months, according to the different weight and thick- 


neſs of the hides ; butts, in from eight to twelve 
months; and calf-ſkins, in from fix to twelve weeks: 
in general, the tanner may fave at leaſt a third of the 
time that has hitherto been required. „„ 

« 23, The leather which is manufactured in the 
new way 13 of a ſuperior quality to that of the old 
tannage, eſpecially the ſoal-leather, which wears re— 


markably well, and never ſhows the leaſt ſign of rot- 


tenneſs, | 

„ 24. Let it always be remembered, that the lime- 
water is never to be uſed but when it is ſufficiently 
ſtrong, and as clear as rock-water. SET 
25. Whenever you make freſh ooze, you muſt 


always uſe freſh lime-water, and run the ooze through 


two letches; and the lime-water ooze, when ſpent 
from laying on the leather, is never to be returned 
back upon the bark which is in the letches, (as you 
now return your ſpent ovze), but mult always bethrown 
away, as being entirely uſeleſs; for which purpoſe 
you muſt contrive a gutter in the tan-yard to carry off 
the ſpent ooze, 1 | 1 
26, The letches ovght to be under cover, leſt 
the rain get into them and weaken the ooze ; and if 
the handlers are ſheltered, it will be ſo much the bet- 
ter; but it is of no importance to cover the vatts, 


provided, when the leather is laid away in them, they 


are kept conſtantly full to the brim. 


27. You mult always take care to have a ſuffi- 
cient ſtock of unſlaked lime by you, (for if it be flaked 


it will not anſwer to make lime-water) : therefore 
get your lime freſh, if poſſible, from the kiln, and 
immediately pack it in any kind of old dry caſks. 
Weigh one of theſe caſks, and it will enable you to 
aſcertain the quantity of lime neceſſary to be thrown 
into the ciſtern each time you begin a freſh brewing 
of your lime-water, and thus ſave you the trouble of 
repeated weighings ; not that there need be much 
nicety about the quantity of lime, a ſcore of pounds 
over or under making no ſenſible difference in the 
ſtrength of the lime-water, | 

&« 28, Any expence you may be at in procuring 
lime, which even in the largeſt tan- yards can amount 
but to a trifle, will be amply compenſated by the faviog 
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Tanning, of bark becauſe that lime-water ſo completely ex- ſomewhat crooked ; the noſtrils oval, the fore-part of Tantalus 


Tantalus. hauſts the bark, and makes it go ſo much farther than the head bald from the eyes; the feet have four toes || 
—— when the ooze is made only of plain water. As a palmated on the under-part — 


There are ſeven ſpecies; 
proof of this, you may make a pretty ſtrong ooze of which the moſt remarkable is the ibis of the Egyp- 


from the tan or ſpent bark, which you now conſider tians. Mr Haſſelquiſt informs us that it is of the ſize 


as completely exhauſted, by infuſing in it lIime-water,”? 
The leather, when only tanned, is not ſufficiently 
ſoft and pliable to anſwer a number of purpoſes, The 
currier's province is to reduce the leather to the pro- 
per thickneſs, pliableneſs, and colour, requilite for the 
different uſes to which it is applied : and though there 
is a material difference in the method of manufacturing 
the ſeveral kinds, and a good deal of dexterity required; 
yet what could be here ſaid of them would be of little 
uſe to thoſe who are unacquainted with the buſineſs. 
We ſhall therefore reduce all we are to ſay on this ſub. 
ject to a general detail of the proceis. 

The leather, after it has driped ſome time from the 
tan-pit, is ſhaven on an upright beam with a knife 
whoſe edge is turned on the one fide, and with which 
the currier can take down the leather in the ſame 
manner as a wright can take a ſhaving from a piece of 
wood with his plane. After the currier has thus le- 
velled the hide or ſkin to his purpoſe, (which 1s always 
done on the fleſh-ſide), he ſpreads it out on a ſtone or 
table made for the purpoſe, and there ſcours it on the 
Erain-fide from all the looſe tan, and other ſtuff that 
may hurt the beauty of the grain. He then puts on 


a certain quantity of oil on both grain and fleſh-{ide, 


for the purpoſe of ſoftening the fibres, and at the ſame 
time making them tough, and hangs it up to dry. When 
it is ſufficiently dry, there is a thin ſhaving again taken 
off the fleſh-fide, in order to clean or brighten it up; 
and then it is rubbed backward and forward upon a 
table by the currier with a nicked or furrowed board, 
keeping the leather always doubled at the place where 
he rubs, till it be made foft and pliable to his intention. 
This laſt part of the operation is properly called cur- 
Hing, and it is from this that the buſineſs gets its 
name. As to the colour, the feather is fair or dark in 
proportion to the quantity of oil laid on, if the tan- 


— 


ning has been properly performed, and the currier do 


not neglect ſome material part of his duty. Curriers 
ſeldom dye any colour but black, which is done with 
copperas and a very little logwood. 

TANTALUS, in fabulous hiſtory, king of Phry- 
gia and Paphlagonia, was the ſon of Jupiter and the 
nymph Plota. He one day entertained the gods at 
his table; when, to prove their divinity, he ſerved up 
his ſon Pelops eut in pieces. All the deities, except 
Ceres, perceived his cruelty and impiety, and would 
not touch his proviſions. That goddeſs, whoſe thovghts 
were ſolely employed about her daughter Proſerpine, 
inadvertently eat a part of his left ſhoulder. Pelops, 
however, was reſtored to life; and an ivory ſhoulder 
given him in the room of that which had been eaten 
while Tantalus was thrown into Tartarus, where he 
was puniſhed with perpetual hunger and thirſt. He 
was chained in a lake, the water of which reached vp 
to his chin, but retired when he attempted to drink. 
The branch of a tree loaded with fruit hung down even 
to his lips, but. on his attempting to pluck the fruit 
the branch ſprung upwards. | 

TanTALUs, inornithology, a genus of birds belonging 


tothe order of grallæ. The bill is long, ſubulated, aid 


— 


of a raven-hen. This bird is found in Lower Egypt, 


and is ſeen in great numbers during the overflowing of 
the Nile, in thoſe places which the water does not 
reach, and afterwards in the places the water has de- 
ſerted. It feeds on inſets and ſmall frogs, which 
abound in Egypt during the inundation of the Nile 
and for ſome time after, being by this means of great 


ſervice to the country. They often aſſemble, eſpe- 


cially mornings and evenings, in the gardens, in ſuch 
numbers as to Cover whole palm- trees. When this 


bird reſts, it fits upright, ſo as to cover its feet with. 


its tail, and raiſes the breaſt and neck. 5 
TanTALus's Cup. See HyDROSTATIcs, no 38. 


TANZ V, or Taxs v, in botany, See Tax ATU. 


TAPE-worm. See Tzxia. 


TAPESTRY, a curious kind of manufacture, ſer- 


ving to adorn a chamber or other apartment, by 
covering or lining the walls thereof. 


It is a kind of 


woven hanginps of wool and ſilk, frequently raiſed and 


enriched with 
men, animals, landſcapes, hiſtories, &c.. 

The invention of tapeſtry is ſaid to have come to us 
from the Levant ; and this ſeems the more probable, 
in that the workmen concerned in it were called, at 


gold and filver, reprefenting figures of 


leaſt in France, ſarrafins, or ſarraſincis. N is ſup- 


poſed that the Engliſh and Flemiſh, who were the firſt 


that excelled in making tapeſtry, might bring the art 
with them from ſome of the croiſades, or expeditions 


againſt the Saracens, 
that theſe two nations, eſpecially the Engliſh, were 
the firſt who ſet on ſoot this noble and rich manufac- 
ture in Europe, now one of the fineſt ornaments of 


Be this as it will, it is certain 


palaces, churches, &c. and therefore, if they. may not 


be allowed the inventors, they have at leaſt. the glory 
of being, the reſtorers of this ſo curious and admirable 


an art, as gives a kind of life to wools and filks, ſcarce- 


inferior to the paintings of the beſt maſters. 
Tapeſtry-work is diſtinguiſhed by the workmen in- 
to two kinds, viz. that of high and that of low warp; 
though the difference is rather in the manner of work- 
ing than in the work itſcif ; which is in effect the 
ſame in both : only the looms, and conſequently the 
warps, are differently ſituated; thoſe of the low 


warp being placed flat and parallel to the horizon,. 


and thoſe of the high warp erected perpendicu- 


larly. The Engliſh. ancicntly excelled all the world: 


in the tapeſtry of the high warp ;. and they till retain 
their former reputation, tho' with ſome little change: 
their low warps are ſtill admired ; but as for the high 
ones, they are quite laid aſide by the French. The 
French have three conſiderable tapeſtry-manufaQures, 
beſides that of the Gobelins; the firſt at Aubuſlon in 
Auvergne, the ſecond is at Felletin in the Upper 
Marche, and the. third at Beauvais. 'They were all 
equally eſtabliſhed for the high and. the low warp ;. 
but they have all laid afide the high warp excepting the 
Gobelins. There are admirable low warps in Flan- 


ders, generally exceeding thoſe of France; the chief 
and almoſt only Flemiſh manufaQures are at Broſſels, 


Antwerp, Oudenard, Liſle, Tournay, Bruges, and 


Vas 


1 A F 


Tapeſtry. Valenciennes. 


The uſual widths of tapeſtries are from two ells to 
three ells Paris- meaſure. | 
The Manufacture of Tartstey of the High Warp. 
The loom whereon it is wrought 18 placed perpendi- 
cularly: it conſiſts of four principal pieces; two long 
planks or cheeks of wood, and two thick rollers or 
beams. The planks are ſet upright, and the beams 
acroſs them, one at the top, and the other at the bot- 
tom or about a foot diſtance from the ground. They 
have each their trunnions, by which- they are ſuſpend- 
ed on the planks, and are turned with bars. In each 


roller is a groove from one end to the other, capable 


of containing a long round piece of wood, faſtened 
thereia with hooks. The uſe of it is to tie the ends 


of the warp to. The warp, which is a kind of 


worſted, or twiſted woollen thread, is wound on the 
upper roller; and the work, as faſt as wove, is wound 
on the lower. Withinſide the planks, which are 
ſeven or eight feet high, fourteen or fifteen inches broad, 
and three or four thick, are holes pierced from top to 


bottom, in which are put thick pieces of iron, with 


hooks at one end, ſerving to ſuſtain the coat - ſtave: 


| theſe pieces of iron have alſo holes pierced, by putting 


a pin in which, the ſtave is drawn nearer or ſet further 


off; and thus the coats or threads are ſtretched or 
looſened at pleaſure. The coat-ſtave is about three 
inches diameter, and runs all the length of the loom; 
on this are fixed the coats or threads, which make the 


threads of the warp croſs each other. It has much 
the ſame effect here as the ſpring-(tave and treddles 


have in the common looms. The coats are little 


threads faſtened to cach thread of the warp with a 


kind of ſliding knot, which forms a ſort of maſh or 
ring, They ſerve to keep the warp open for the paſ- 
ſage of broaches wound with ſilks, woollens, or other 


matters uſed in the piece of tapeſtry. In the laſt 
place, there are a number of little ſticks of different 


lengths, but all about an inch in diameter, which the 


workman keeps by him in baſkets, to ſerve to make 
the threads of the warp croſs each other, by paſſing 
them acroſs; and, that the threads thus croſſed may 
retain their proper ſituation, a packthread is run among 
the threads above the ſtick. | 

The loom being thus formed, and mounted with its 
warp, the firſt thing the workman does, is to draw on 
the threads of this warp, the principal lines and ſtrokes 
of the defign to be repreſented on the piece of ta- 
peſtry; which is done by applying cartoons, made 
from the painting be intends to copy, to the fide that 
is to be the wrong ſide of the piece, and then, with a 


black-lead pencil, following and tracing out the con- 


tours thereof on the thread of the right fide ; ſo that 
the ſtrokes appear equally both before and behind. 

As for the original deſign the work is to be finiſhed 
by, it 1s hung up behind the workmen, and wound on 
a long ſtaff from which a piece is unrolled from time 
to time as the work proceeds. 

Beſides the loom, &c. here deſcribed, there are three 
other principal inſtrumente required for working the 
{ilk or the wool of the woof within the threads of the 
warp; theſe are a broach, a reed, and an iron-needle. 

The broach is made of a hard wood, ſeven or eight 
inches long, and two-thirds of an inch thick, ending 


in a point with a little handle. This ſerves as a ſhuttle; 
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the ſilks, woollens, gold, or filver, to be uſed in the 
work being wound on it. eos 

The reed or comb is alſo of wood, eight or nine 
inches long, and an inch thick on the back, "whence 


Tapeſtry, 
| Tapir N 


— 


it grows leſs and leſs to the extremity of the teeth, 


which are more or leſs apart, according to the greater 
or leſs degree of fineneſs of the intended work. Laſt- 
ly, the needle is made in form of the common needle, 


only bigger and longer. Tts uſe is to preſs cloſe the 


wool and filks when there is any line or colour that 
does not fit well. | „„ 
All things being prepared for the work, and the 
workman ready to begin, he places himſelf on the 
wrong ſide of the piece, with his back towards the 
defign ; ſo that he works as it were blindfold, ſeeing 


nothing of what he does, and being obliged to quit 


his poſt, and go to the other ſide of the loom when- 


ever he would view and examine the piece, to corre& 
it with his preſſing- needle. To put filk, &c. in the 


warp, be firſt turns and looks at the deſign; then, ta- 


king a broach full of the proper colour, he places it 
among the threads of the warp, which he brings croſs 
each other with his fingers, by means of the coats or 
threads faſtened to the ſtaff; this he repeats every 
time he is to change his colour. Having placed the 


ſilk or wool, he beats it with his reed or comb; and 


when he has thus wrought in ſeveral rows over each 
other, he goes to ſee the effects they have, in order to 
reform the contours with his needle, if there be occa- 
fion. As the work advances, it 1s rolled upon the 
lower beam, and they unroll as much warp from the 
upper - beam as ſuffices them to continue the piece: 
the like they do of the deſign behind them. When 
the pieces are wide, ſeveral workmen may be employed 


We have but two things to add: the firſt is, that 
the high - warp tapeſtry goes on much more ſlowly than 
the low warp, and takes up almoſt twice the time and 
trouble. The ſecond is, that all the difference that 
the eye can perceive between the two kinds, conſiſts in 
this, that in the low warp there is a red fillet, about 
one-twelfth of an inch broad, running on each ſide 
from top to bottom, which is wanting in the high- 
warp. ; | 5 

TAP IR, in zoology, by ſome accounted a ſpe- 
cies of Hir POPOTAMus, has the fore-hoofs divided 
into four, and the hind-hoofs into three parts. 
The noſe extends far beyond the lower jaw, is ſlen- 
der, and forms a ſort of proboſcis; it is capable of be- 
ing contracted or extended at pleaſure, and its ſides 
are ſulcated. The extremities of both jaws end in a 


point, and there are ten cutting teeth in each. Be- 
tween them and the grinders there is a vacant ſpace ; 


and there are 10 grinders in each jaw. The ears are 
ere, the eyes ſmall, and the body is ſhaped like that 
of a hog. The back is arched ; the legs are ſhort ; 
and the hoofs ſmall, black, and hollow. The tail is 
very ſmall. The animal grows to the ſize of a heifer 
half a year old. The hair is ſhort : when young, it 
is ſpotted with white; when old, of a duſky colour, — 
It inhabits the woods and rivers of the eaſtern fide of 
South America, from the Ithmus of Darien to the 
river of Amazons. It ſleeps during day, in the darkelt 
and thickeſt foreſts adjacent to 4 and goes out 
in the night-time in ſearch of food. It lives on graſs, 

—— | ſugar- 


Tarazona. 
— —— 


T A R 


water; ſwims very well; or ſinks below, and, like the 
bippopotame, walks on the bottom as on dry ground, 

It makes a fort of hiſſing noiſe. The Indians ſhoot it; 
with poiſoned arrows: they cut the ſkin into bucklers; 


and eat the fleſh, which is ſaid to be very good. It 


dee 
dranes, 


is a ſalacious, * footed, and ſluggiſh animal. Gu- 
mila ſaye, it will make a vigorous reſiſtance if attack- 
ed, and ſcarce fails laying the dogs which it can lay 
hold of.—Dampier and Bancroft give very faulty de- 
ſcriptions of this beaſt, imagining it to be the ſame 
with the hippopotame. _ 

TAPPING, in general, the act of piercing a hole 


in a veſſel, and applying a tube or canula in the. 


aperture, for the commodious drawing off the liquor 

contained therein. | 
Tarrixe, in ſurgery. See there, n® 487, 488. 
TAR, a thick, black, unctuous ſubſtance obtain- 


ed chiefly from old pines and fir - trees by burning 


them with a cloſe ſmothering heat, much uſed in coat- 
ing and caulking ſhips, &c. It is prepared in diffe- 
rent parts of Germany, in North America, and in 
all countries where there is much wood. The wood 
is incloſed in a large oven, to the quantity of ten or 
more loads at a time: this ſtands within another oven 
called the mantle, the ſpace between them receiving 
the fire 


means of which part of the oily matter becomes ſo- 
juble in water; and it is owing to this that tar infu- 


ſed in water communicates to it a medical virtue. Tar 


when diſtilled yields a kind of eſſential oil called cen 


pini and oleum tædæ, which is greatly valued by pain-. 


ters, varniſhers, &c. on account of its drying quality : 
it ſoon thickens of itſelf almoſt to the conliltence of a 
balſam, 


Oflate it has been found that the empyreumatic oil 


produced from pitcoal or culm anſwers the purpoſes of 


tar diſtilled from wood. There is, however, the ſame. 


difference between the two that there is between a ve- 


getable and a bituminous empyreumatic oil. The 


proceſs is much the ſame as when weod is uſed. 
TARANTO, a ſea: port town of Italy, in the 


kingdom of Naples, and in the Terra de Otranto. It 


is a ſtrong and populous place, with an archbiſhop's 
ſee, and the title of a principality. It is ſeated on a 
peninſula, and is defended by a ſtrong caſtle; but the 
harbour is choaked up, which has hurt it very much. 
From this town the ſpiders called farantalus have their 
name, whoſe bite it was ſaid could not be cured but by 
mulic and dancing; but this is now found to be falſe g. 
E. Long. 17. 25. N. Lat. 40. 45. 


TARACON, an ancient, populous, and large 


town of France, in Provence, with a well-built caſtle, 
and a chapter compoſed of 15 canons ; ſeated on the 
river Rhone, in a pleaſant fertile country, over. againſt 
Beaucaire, with . it communicates by a bridge of 
boats. E. Long. 4. 45. N. Lat. 43. 48. 
TARAZONA, ; a 7 town of Spain, in the king- 
dom of Arragon, and on the frontiers of Old Caſtile, 
with a biſhop's fee. Tt is ſeated partly on a rock, and 
partly in a fertile plain, on the river Chiles. It was 
Vol. X. 
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Tapping gar cates, and on fruits. If diſturbed, it takes to the 
| 


From the bottom of the inner oven there 
runs a gutter, by which the tar is conveyed off in 
proportion as it melts out from the wood. Along. 
with the tar there runs out an acid ſpirit or juice, by. 


„ 
taken from the Moors in 1110. W. Long. 1. 29. N. 
Lat. 41. 55. 

TARE, is an allowance for the outſide package, 
that contains ſuch goods as cannot be unpacked with- 
out detriment : or for the papers, threads, bands, &c. 
that incloſe or bind any goods 1mported looſe; or tho? 
imported in caſks, x 4: 1 
packed and weighed neat. 


TARGET, a kind of ſhield or weapon of defence 
made uſe of by the ancients. | 

TARGUM, a name whereby the P call the 
Chaldee paraphraſes or expoſitions of the Old Telta- 


ment in the Chaldee language. See BIETE. 


8, Kc. yet cannot de un- 


Tre 


Tartarv. 


TARIF, a table or catalogue containing the Ha 
of Brent ſorts of merchandize, with the duties to 


be paid as ſettled by authority amongſt trading na- 


tions. 


TARPA (Spurius Mecius), a Latin critic in the 


time of Julius Cæſar and Auguſtus. 


He had his tri- 


bunal in the temple of Apollo, where, with four al- 


ſiſtants, he paſſed ſentence on the works of the poets. 


Cicero and Horace make honourable mention of this 


' critic. 


TARPAULIN, a piece of canvas, well tarred over, 
to keep off the rain from any place: 


been all bis life bred to the ſea. 
TARPEIAN, in Roman antiquity, an appella- 
tion given to a ſteep rock in Rome; whence, by the 


The term is alſo 
often applied in a burleſque ſenſe to a FER that has 


law of the twelve tables, thole guilty of certain crimes | 


were precipitated. 


The rock took its name from 8 a veſtal vir- 
gin who was killed by the Sabines, as related under 


the article Rome, no 24. 

TARQUIN % Eves, king of Rome, ſucceeded 
Ancus Martius 615 B, C. He W ne a new or- 
der of ſenators, under the title of Patres minorum gen- 


tium. He ſignalized himſelf as a general, and diſco- 


vered great taſte and magnificence in embelliſhing the 
city of Rome. Pliny, who lived 800 years after him, 


ſpeaks with aſtoniſhment of the ſubterrancous aque- 


ducts which he cauſed to be conſtrued to carry off 
the filth from the city. 
Ancus Martius, 577 B. C. See Roms, ne 35 —40. 
Tarquin the Proud, a tyrant and vſurper, had ren- 
dered himſelf odious to the Romans by his pride and 
cruelty, when his ſon, Sextus Tarquinius, having ra- 


viſned Lucretia, occaſioned that well-known revolu- 


tion which put an end to the monarchy, and eſta- 
blſhed the republic of Rome. 
n“ 49. Fl, &c, 


TARTAR, the ſaline 3 depoſited on the | 


inſides of caſks in whish wine is kept. See CHEMISTRY, 
no 291. 
'TARTAR Chalbeated. See CHEMISTRY, no 299. 
TarTaAR Emetic. See CHEMISTRY, no 455. 
TarTar Soluble. See CREMISTRY, n? 294. 
TaRTAR Vitriolated. See CHEMISTRY, ne 119. 
TARTARY, or Tarazy, a very large country 
of Aſia, fituated between 57 and 1602 of E. Long. 
reckoning from the welt end of the iſle of Ferro, and 
between 37“ and 55? of Lat. It is bounded on the 
north by Siberia, or that part of Aſia which belongs 
to Ruſlia ; on the welt by the rivers Dan, the Wol- 


52 U ga, 


Aſſaſſinated by the ſons of 


See the article Roms, 
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ſouth by the Evxine and Caſpian Seas, Karazm, the 
two Buckarias, China, and Korea; and on the eaſt, 
by the Oriental or Tartarian ocean. It extends from 
caſt to weſt the ſpace of 104 degrees in longitude, or 
4145 geographical miles; but its breadth is not pro- 
portionable, being not above 960 miles where broadeſt, 
and where narroweſt 330. | 

This vaſt region is divided into two great parts 
the one called the Meſtern, the other the Eaſtern 
Tartary. | 

Weſtern Tartary, which 1s much more extenſive 
than the Eaftern, containing 139 degrees of longitude 
out of 161, is inhabited by a great number of nations, 
or tribes of people, who are called Mungls, or Mun- 
gals, by themſelves ; and Moguls or Tartars, indiffe- 
rently, by other nations | 

The principal mountains, or rather chains of moun- 
tains, found in this part 'of Great 'Tartary, may be 


divided into three claſſes : firſt, thoſe which run along 


the northern borders of it ; and though, perhaps, not 
always contiguous, or of the ſame denomination, go 
under the general name of Ulug Tg, or Dag, that is, 
the Great Mountain. 
the ſouthern bounds, and are called Kichug Tg, or 
the Leſer Mountain. The third great chain is call- 
ed Mount Altay, lying nearly in the middle, between 
the Caſpian, Sea and Eaſtern Tartary, and extending 
between the other two, in about the 110th degree of 
longitude,” | | 

The principal rivers of Weſtern Tartary, beſides 
the Dateper, Don, and Wolga, are the Jak, or Valk, 
and Yem, both deſcending 6M the Ulug Tag, and 
falling into the Caſpian Sea on the north fide : the ri- 
ver Ili, or Khonghis, which riſes out of the Kichug 


Tag, on the borders of Little Buckaria, and runs 


north-welt into the lake Palkafi, which is about 40 
miles long, and 3o broad, in latitude 489, longitude 
97, reckoning from the iſle of Ferro: on this river 
the khan of the Eluths, or Kalmuks, uſually reſides: 
the river Irtiſh, Irtis, or Erchis, which riſes. in Mount 
Altay, and runs weſtard, inclining to the north, be- 
tween two branches of it, into the lake Sayſan, Saſſan, 
or Iſan, called alſo Honbotu- Nor, 9o miles long from 
welt to eaſt, and 40 broad, in latitude 47® 3o', longi- 
tude 104; from whence iſfuing again, it paſfes north- 
weſt, through part of Siberia, and falls into the Obi, 
which has its ſource in the ſame mountain, about one 
degree to the north of that of the Irtiſh ; and ſeven or 
eight degrees to the north-eaft riſes the Kem, or Jeni- 
ſea, which runs weſtward for the ſpace ef ſeven or 
eight degrees, and then turning northward enters Si- 
beria. The next river of note is the Selinga, which 
riſes out of the lake Kofogol, Hutiiktu, or Khuütüktü, 
which is 70 miles long from ſouth to north, and 20 
broad, in latitude 529, longitude 1189, not far from 


the ſource of the Janifea, and taking a ſweep ſouth- 


ward, round by the eaſt, falls northward into the lake 
Bayka! in Siberia, about 30 leagues north-weſt of the 
city Selinghinſkoy, which ſtands upon it. Into the 
Sclinga runs the Orkon, coming from the ſouth-weſt ; 
and into the Orkon the Tula, riſing eaſtward in Mount 
Kentey. On the ſame mountain riſes alſo two other 
rivers, viz, the Onon, called alſo by the Tartars Sag- 
halian Ula, or the Dragon river, and by the Ruſſians 
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Tartary. ga, and Kama, which ſeparate it from Ruſſia; on the 


Secondly, thoſe which make 


in Siberia, on the banks of the Oby. 
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Amir ; which running north-eaſtward, and then ta- Tartary, 


king a large ſweep by the ſouth, rolls along 
bounds of Eaftern Tartary, and falls into the eaſtern 
Ocean. On its banks ftand two cities ; Nerchinſkoy, 
or Nipchew, a frontier of the Ruffians, almoſt due 
north of Pekin in China; and Saghalian Ula, poſſeſſed 
by the Chineſe. Another large river in the Kerlon, 
or Kerulon, which running north-eaftward, falls into 


the lake Kulon, or Dalay, which is 60 miles lon 


from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and 27 broad, in lati- 
tude 482 30”, $5 63 135®, and iſſuing out again 
under the name of Ergona, or Argun, joins the Sag - 
halian Ula, about 170 miles beyond Nerchinſkoy: To 
theſe let us add the river Kalka, from whence, tho? 
ſmall, the Kalka-Moguls, or Mongols, take their 
name. It riſes in the mountains, ſeparating Eaſtern 
from Weſtern Tartary, and, running weſtward, falls 
into the lake Puir, and then into that of Kulon, be- 
fore ſpoken of. | . 

In the middle of a deſart, on the banks of the river 
Irtiſh, is a remarkable piece of antiquity called Spur 
PaLarTy, or he ſeven palaces. See that article. 

Above the Sedmy Palaty, towards the ſource of the 


Irtiſh, grows the beſt rhubarb in the world, without 


the leaſt culture. In a plain of this country alſo, about 
eight or ten days journey from Tomſky in Siberia, are 
found many tombs and burying-places of ancient he- 
roes, who in all probability fell in battle. Theſe 
tombs are eaſily diftinguiſhed by the mounds of earth 
and ſtone raiſed over them; the Tartars ſay, Tamer- 
lane had many engagements in this country with the 
Kalmucks, whom he in vain endeavoured to conquer. 


Many perſons go from 'Tomſky, and other parts, every 


fummer, to theſe graves, which they dig up, and find 
among the aſhes of the dead conſiderable quantities of 
gold, filver, braſs, and ſome precious tones, but par- 
ticularly hilts of ſwords and armour. They find allo 
ornaments of ſaddles and bridles, and other trappings 
for horſes ; and ſometimes thoſe of elephants. Whence 
it appears, that when any.general or perſon of diftinc- 


tion was interred, all his arms, his favourite horſe and 


ſervant, were buried with him in the ſame grave; this 
cuſtom prevails to this day among the Kalmucks and 


other Tartars, and ſeems to be of great antiquity, It 


appears from the number of graves, that many thou- 
ſands muſt have fallen in thoſe places ; for the people 
have continued to dig for treaſure many years, and ſtill 
find it unexhauſted. They are, indeed, ſometimes 
interrupted, and robbed of all their booty, by partics 


of Kalmucks, who abhor diſturbing the aſbes of the 


dead. Armed men on horſeback, caſt in braſs, of no 
mean deſign and workmanſhip, with the figures of 
deer caſt 1n pure gold, have been dug out of theſe 

tombs. They once diſcovered an arched vault, where 


they found the remains of a man, with his bow, lance, 


and other arms, lying on a ſilver table. On touching 
the body, it fell to duſt, The value of the table and 
arms was very conſiderable, ax 

Great quantities of a kind of ivory, called by the 
natives Mammons-horn, are found in this country and 
They are com- 
monly found on the banks of rivers that have been 
waſhed by floods. Some of them are very entire and 
freſh, like the beſt ivory in all reſpeRs, excepting only 
the colour, which is of a yellowiſh hue. In Sibe- 
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Tartary. ria they make ſauff-boxes, combs, and divers ſorts of 
— turnery ware of them. Some have been found weigh- 


ing above 100 pounds Engliſn. | | 

The moſt conſiderable tribes in Weſtern Tartary, 
next to the Kalmucks, are. the Kalkas and Mungls, or 
 Mongals,) properly ſo called. The country of the 
Kalkas extends. eaſtward, from mount Altay to the 
ſource. of the river Kalka, whence they derive their 


name, in the borders of Eaſtern Tartary, and 139th 


degree of longitude. The territories of the Mungls, 
or Mongalia, lie to the ſouth, of thoſe of the Kalkas, 
between them and the great wall of China, to which 
empire both nations are ſubject. Beſides theſe tribes, 
who are idolaters, of the religion of the Delay Lama, 
there are others, who poſſeſs that part of Weſtern Tar- 
tary called Twrke/tan, the original country of the 
Turks and Turkmans, ſituated to the north of Great 
Bukharia and Karazm, between thoſe countries and the 
dominions of the Eluths. Under Weſtern 'Fartary alſo 
is comprehended Tibet, Thibet, or. Tobbut, ſubjea 
to the Delay Lama, or great high · prieſt of the Pagan 
Tartars and Chineſe. - VVV 
In all the vaſt region of Weſtern Tartary there are 
but few towns, moſt of the inhabitants living under 
tents, eſpecially in ſummer, and moving from place 
to place with their flocks. and herds. They ,pene- 
rally encamp near ſome river, for the convenience of 
water. | 475 
The air of this country is temperate, wholeſome, 
and pleaſant, being equally removed from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. As to the ſoil, tho? there 
are many mountains, lakes, and deſarts in it, yet the 
banks of the rivers, and the plains, ſome of which 
are of great extent, are exceeding. fertile. The 
mountains, woods, and deſerts, abound with veniſon, 


game, and wild fowl ; and the rivers and lakes both 


with fiſh and fowl. In particular, here are wild mules, 

horſes, and dromedaries, wild boars, ſeveral kinds of 
deer, a ſpecies of goats with yellow hair, ſquirrels, 
foxes ; an animal called hauteharn, reſembling an elk; 
another called chulon, or cheliſen, that ſeems to be a 
ſort of lynx; and a creature called fael. pe, as ſmall as 
an ermine, of whoſe ſkins the Chineſe make maatles 
to keep out the cold. Among other birds of extra- 
ordinary beauty, bred in this country, there is one 
called the /onkar, which is all over white except the 
beak, wings, and tail, which are of a very fine red. 
Notwithſtanding the ſoil-in many parts of Tartary is 
ſo luxyriant, yet, we are told, it does not produce a 
ſingle wood of tall trees of any kind whatever, excep- 
ting in ſome few places towards the frontiers ; all the 
wood that is found in the heart of the country conſiſt- 
ing of ſhrubs, which never exceed the height of a 
Pike, and even theſe are rare, 


It is remarkable, that in all the vaſt dominions of 


Mongalia, there is not ſo much as a fingle houſe to be 
ſeen. All the people, even the prince and high- 
prieſt, live conftantly in tents, and remove their cattle 
from place to place, as conveniency requires. Theſe 
people do not trouble themſelves with ploughing or 
digging the ground in any faſhion, but are content 
with the produce of their flocks, though the ſoil is ex- 
ceeding fine, and capable, by proper culture, of 
producing grain of ſeveral ſorts, 


In the country of the Mongals the graſs is very 
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thick and rank, and would, with little labour, make Tartary. 


T A R 
excellent hay. This graſs is often ſet on fire by the 
Mongals in the ſpring, during high winds. At ſuch 


times it burns moſt furiouſly, running like wild-fire, 
and ſpreading its flames to the diſtance of perhaps 10 


or 20 miles, till its progreſs is interrupted by ſome ri- 


ver or barren hill. The rapidity of thoſe” flames, 
their ſmoke and crackling noiſe, cannot eafily be con- 
ceived by thoſe who have not ſeen them. When an 

perſon finds himſelf to the leeward of them, the only 
method by which he can ſave himſelf from their fury, 


follow his own fire. For this purpoſe, every perſon 
is provided with flints, ſteel, and tinder. The reaſon 
why the Mongals ſet fire to the graſs, is to procure 
early paſture to their cattle. The aſhes left upon the 
graſs fink into the earth at the melting of the ſnow, 
and prove an excellent manure ; ſo that the graſs in 
the "4: riſes on the lands which have been-prepared 
in this manner, as thick as a field of wheat. Caravans, 
travellers with merchandiſe, but eſpecially armies, ne- 


ver encamp upon this rank graſs; and there are ſeve- 


ral inſtances of conſiderable bodies of men being put 
in confuſion, and even defeated, by the enemy's ſet- 
ting fire to the graſs. | 

aſtern Tartary, according to the limits uſually aſ- 
ſigned it by hiſtorians and geographers, is bounded to 


the weſt by Weftern 'Tartary, or by that part poſſeſſed 


by the proper Mungls and Kalkas; on the north, by 
Siberia; on the ealt, by that part of the Oriental O- 


is to kindle immediately the graſs where he ſtands, and 


cean called the Tartarian Sea; and on the ſouth by 


the ſame ſea, the kingdom of Korea, and the Yellow 
Sea, which ſeparates it from China. It is ſituated 


between the 137th and 160th degrees of longitude, 
being about 900 miles long from ſouth to north, and 
near as many in breadth from weſt to eaſt, yet but 
thinly peopled. This large region is at preſent di- 


vided into three great governments, all ſubject to the 
Chineſe, viz. Shin-yang, or Mugden, Kurin-ula, and 


Thtfikar. 


The government of Shin-yang containing all the 
ancient Lyau-tong or Quan-tong, is bounded on the 
ſouth by the great wall of China and the Yellow Sea; 


on the eaft, north, and weſt, it is incloſed by a 
wooden palifade, ſeven or eight feet high, fitter to 


mark its bounds and keep out petty robbers_ than to 


oppole an army. | 

The lands of this province are, for the general, very 
fertile, producing abundance of wheat, millet, roots, 
and cotton. They alſo afford paſture to great num- 


bers of ſheep and oxen, which are rarely ſeen in any 


of the provinces of China. 'They have indeed bur 
little rice ; yet, to make amends, there is plenty of 
apples, pears, hazel- nuts, filberds, and chefnuts, even 
in the foreſts. The eaſtern part, which borders on 


the ancient country of the Manchews and kingdom 


of Korea, is full of deſerts and bogs. The principal 
cities of this government are Shing-yang or Mugden, 
Fong-whang-cbing, Inden, Ichew, and Kingchew. 
This country was the original ſeat of the Tartar tribe 
of the Manchews, who have been maſters of China 


above 100 years. 


The government of Kitin-ula-hotun is bounded 


weſtward by the paliſade of Lyau-tong; on the eaſt, 


by the Eaſtern Ocean; ſouthward, by the Kingdom of 
aL Ns "$8 0-8 Korea, 
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Tartary. ga, and Kama, which ſeparate it from Ruſſia; on the 


ſouth by the Evxine and Caſpian Seas, Karazm, the 


two Buckarias, China, and Korea; and on the eaſt, 
by the Oriental or Tartarian ocean. It extends from 
cat to weſt the ſpace of 104 degrees in longitude, or 
4145 geographical miles; but its breadth is not pro- 
portionable, being not above 960 miles where broadeſt, 
and where narroweſt 330. 

This vaſt region is divided into two great parts; 
the one called the Meſtern, the other the Eaſtern 
Tartary. | 

Weſtern Tartary, which is much more extenſive 
than the Eaftern, containing 139 degrees of longitude 
out of 161, is inhabited by a great number of nations, 
or tribes of people, who are called Mungls, or Mun- 
gals, by themſelves ; and Moguls or Tartars, indiffe- 
rently, by other nations. 1 285 1 

The principal mountains, or rather chains of moun- 
tains, found in this part of Great 'Tartary, may be 
divided into three claſſes : firſt, thoſe which run along 
the northern borders of it; and though, perhaps, not 
always contiguous, or of the ſame denomination, go 
under the genera] name of Ulug Tg, or Dag, that is, 
the Great Mountain. 
the ſouthern bounds, and are called Kichug Tag, or 
the Leſſer Mountain. The third great chain is call- 
ed Mount Altay, lying nearly in the middle, between 
the Caſpian, Sea and Eaſtern Tartary, and extending 
between the other two, in about the 110th degree of 
longitude.” „ | 

The principal rivers of Weſtern Tartary, beſides 
the Daieper, Don, and Wolga, are the Jatk, or Yak, 
and Yem, both deſcending Bo the Ulug Tag, and 
falling into the Caſpian Sea on the north fide: the ri- 
ver Ti, or Khonghis, which riſes out of the Kichug 
"ag, on the borders of Little Buckaria, and runs 
north-welt into the lake Palkaſi, which is about 40 
miles long, and 30 broad, in latitude 489, Jongitude 

972, reckoning from the iſle of Ferro: on this river 
the khan of the Eluths, or Kalmuks, uſually refides : 
the river Irtiſh, Irtis, or Erchis, which riſes in Mount 
Altay, and runs weſtard, inclining to the north, be- 
tween two branches of it, into the lake Sayſan, Saſſan, 
or Iſan, called alſo Honhotu- Nor, 9o miles long from 
welt to eaſt, and 40 broad, in latitude 47 300, longi- 
tude 104*; from whence iſfuing again, it paſfes north- 
weſt, through part of Siberia, and falls into the Obi, 
which has its ſource in the ſame mountain, about one 
degree to the north of that of the Irtiſh ; and ſeven or 
eight degrees to the north-eaſt riſes the Kem, or Jeni- 
ſea, which runs weſtward for the ſpace ef ſeven or 
eight degrees, and then turning northward enters Si- 
beria. The next river of note is the Selinga, which 
riſes out of the lake Kofogol, Hutüktu, or Khütüktü, 
which is 70 miles long from ſouth to north, and 20 
broad, in latitude 52®, longitude 1189, not far from 


the ſource of the Janiſea, and taking a ſweep ſouth- 


ward, round by the eaſt, falls northward into the lake 
Bayka! in Siberia, about 30 leagues north-weſt of the 
city Selinghinſkoy, which ſtands upon it. Into the 


Sclinga runs the Orkon, coming from the ſouth-weſt ; 
and into the Orkon the Tula, riſing eaſt ward in Mount 
Kentey, On the fame mountain riſes alſo two other 
rivers, viz. the Onon, called alſo by the Tartars Sag- 
halian Ula, or the Dragon river, and by the Ruſſians 
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Secondly, thoſe which make 
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Amir ; which running north-eaſtward, and then ta- Tartay, 


king a large ſweep by the ſouth, rolls along 
bounds of Eaftern Tartary, and falls into the eaſtern 


Ocean. On its banks ſtand two cities ; Nerchinſkoy, 


or Nipchew, a frontier of the Ruſſians, almoſt due 
north of Pekin in China; and Saghalian Ula, poſſeſſed 
by the Chineſe. Another large river in the Kerlon, 
or Kerulon, which running north-eaftward, falls into 
the lake Kulon, or Dalay, which is 60 miles long 
from ſouth-weſt to north-eaſt, and 27 broad, in lati- 
tude 48300, NOS 1355, and iſſuing out again 
under the name of Ergona, or Argun, joins the Sag- 
halian Ula, about 170 miles beyond Nerchinſkoy: To 
theſe let us add the river Kalka, from whence, tho? 
ſmall, the Kalka-Moguls, or Mongols, take their 
name. It riſes in the mountains, ſeparating Eaſtern 
from Weſtern Tartary, and, running weſtward, falls 
into the lake Puir, and then into that of Kulon, be- 
fore ſpoken of. 2d 

Tn the middle of a deſart, on the banks of the river 
Irtiſh, is a remarkable piece of antiquity called Szpuy 
PaLarTy, or the ſeven palaces. See that article. 

Above the Sedmy Palaty, towards the ſource of the 
Irtiſh, grows the beſt rhubarb in the world, without 
the leaſt culture. In a plain of this country alſo, about 
eight or ten days journey from Tomſky in Siberia, are 
found many tombs and burying-places of ancient he- 
roes, who in all probability fell in battle. Theſe 
tombs are eaſily diſtinguiſhed by the mounds of earth 
and tone raiſed over them; the Tartars ſay, Tamer- 
lane had many engagements in this country with the 
Kalmucks, whom he in vain endeavoured to conquer. 
Many perſons go from Tomſky, and other parts, every 
fummer, to theſe graves, which they dig up, and find 
among the aſhes of the dead conſiderable quantities of 
gold, filver, braſs, and ſome precious tones, but par- 
ticularly hilts of ſwords and armour. They find allo 
ornaments of ſadJles and bridles, and other trappings 
for horſes ; and ſometimes thoſe of elephants. Whence 
it appears, that when any general or perſon of diſtinc- 
tion was interred, all his arms, his favourite horſe and 
ſervant, were buried with him in the ſame grave; this 
cuſtom prevails to this day among the Kalmucks and 
other Tartars, and ſeems to be of great antiquity, It 
appears from the number of graves, that many thou- 
ſands muſt have fallen in thoſe places ; for the people 
have continued to dig for treaſure many years, and ſtill 
find it unexhauſted. They are, indeed, ſometimes 
interrupted, and robbed of all their booty, by parties 


of Kalmucks, who abhor diſturbing the aſbes of the 


dead. Armed men on horſeback, caſt in braſs, of no 
mean deſign and workmanſhip, with the figures of 
deer caſt in pure gold, have been dug out of theſe 
tombs. They once diſcovered an arched vault, where 


they found the remains of a man, with his bow, lance, 


and other arms, lying on a ſilver table. On touching 
the body, it fell to duſt. The value of the table and 
arms was very conſiderable. | | 

Great quantities of a kind of ivory, called by the 
natives Mammon horn, are found in this country and 
in Siberia, on the banks of the Oby. They are com- 
monly found. on the banks of rivers that have been 
waſhed by floods. Some of them are very entire and 
freſh, like the beſt ivory in all reſpects, excepting only 
the colour, which. is of a yellowiſh hue. In Sibe- 
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Tartary. ria they make ſauff- boxes, combs, and divers forts of 


——— turnery ware of them. Some have been found weigh- 


ing above 100 pounds Engliſh. _ TY 

The moſt conſiderable tribes in Weſtern Tartary, 
next to the Kalmucks, are the Kalkas and Mungls, or 
Mongals, properly ſo called. The country of the 
Kalkas extends eaſtward, from mount Altay to the 
ſource of the river Kalka, whence they derive their 


name, in the borders of Eaſtern 'Tartary, and 139th 


degree of longitude. The territories of the Mungls, 
or Mongalia, lie to the ſouth, of thoſe of the Kalkas, 
between them and the great wall of China, to which 
empire both nations are ſubject. Befides theſe tribes, 
who are idolaters, of. the religion of the Delay Lama, 
there are others, who poſſeſs that part of Weſtern Tar- 
tary called Twrkeſtan, the original country of the 


Turks and Turkmans, ſituated to the north of Great 
Bukharia and Karazm, between thoſe countries and the 


dominions of the Eluths. Under Weſtern, Tartary alſo 
is comprehended Tibet, Thibet, or. Tobbut, ſubjea 
to the Delay Lama, or great high · prieſt of the Pagan 


Tartars and Chineſe, 


In all the vaſt region of Weſtern Tartary there are 
but few towns, moſt of the inhabitants living under 
tents, eſpecially in ſummer, and moving from place 
to place with their flocks and herds. They gene- 
rally encamp near ſome river, for the convenience of 
water. BE, . 

The air of this country is temperate, wholeſome, 
and pleaſant, being equally removed from the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold. As to the ſoil, tho? there 
are many mountains, lakes, and deſarts in it, yet the 
banks of the rivers, and the plains, ſome of which 
are of great extent, are exceeding; fertile. The 
mountains, woods, and deſerts, abound with veniſon, 


game, and wild fowl; and the rivers and lakes both 


with fiſh and fowl. In particular, here are wild mules, 


borſes, and dromedaries, wild boars, ſeveral kinds of 


deer, a ſpecies of goats with yellow hair, ſquirrels, 
foxes; an animal called hautchan, reſembling an elk; 


another called chulen, or cheliſon, that ſeems to be a 


ſort of lynx; and a creature called fael. pe, as ſmall as 
an ermine, of whoſe ſkins the Chineſe make maatles 
to keep out the cold. Among other birds of extra- 
ordinary beauty, bred in this country, there is one 
called the ſhontar, which is all over white except the 
beak, wings, and tail, which are of a very fine red. 
Notwithſtanding the ſoil-in many parts of Tartary is 
ſo luxyriant, yet, we are told, it does not produce a 
ſingle wood of tall trees of any kind whatever, excep- 
ting in ſome ſew places towards the frontiers ; all the 
wood that is found in the heart of the country conſiſt- 
ing of ſhrubs, which never exceed the height of a 
Pike, and even theſe are rare. 


It is remarkable, that in all the vaſt dominions of 


Mongalia, there is not ſo much as a fingle houſe to be 
ſeen. All the people, even the prince and high- 
prieſt, live conſtantly in tents, and remove their cattle 


from place to place, as conveniency requires. Theſe 


people do not trouble themſelves with ploughing or 
digging the ground in any faſhion, hut are content 
with the produce of their flocks, though the ſoil is ex- 
ceeding fine, and capable, by proper culture, of 
producing grain of ſeveral ſorts, 9 1 


In the country of the Mongals the graſs is very 


* 
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thick and rank, and would, with little labour, make Tartary. 
excellent hay. This graſs is often ſęt on fire by the 
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Mongals in the ſpring, during high winds. At ſuch 
times it burns moſt furiouſly, running like wild-fire, 
and ſpreading its flames to the diſtance of perhaps 10 


or 20 miles, till its progreſs is interrupted by ſome ri- 


ver or barren hill. The rapidity of thoſe flames, 
their ſmoke and crackling noiſe, cannot eaſily be con- 
ceived by thoſe who bave not ſeen them. When any 
perſon finds himſelf to the leeward of them, the only 
method by which he can ſave himſelf from their fury, 


is to kindle immediately the graſs where he ſtands, and 


follow his own fire. For this purpoſe, every perſon 
is provided with flints, ſteel, and tinder. The reaſon 
why the Mongals ſet fire to the graſs, is to procure 
cy paſture to their cattle. The aſhes left vpon the 
graſs fink into the earth at the melting of the ſnow, 


the ſpring riſes on the lands which have been prepared 
in this manner, as thick as a field of wheat. Caravans, 
travellers with merchandiſe, but eſpecially armies, ne- 
ver encamp upon this rank graſs ; and there are ſeve- 
ral inſtances of conſiderable bodies of men being put 
in confuſion, and even defeated, by the enemy's ſet- 
ting fire to the graſs, | 

_ Eaſtern Tartary, according to the limits uſually aſ- 
ſigned it by hiſtorians and geographers, is bounded to 
the weſt by Weſtern Tartary, or by that part poſſeſſed 
by the proper Mungls and Kalkas ; on the north, by 


Siberia; on the ealt, by that part of the Oriental O- 


cean called the Tartarian Sea; and on the ſouth by 
the ſame ſea, the kingdom of Korea, and the Yellow 


between the 137th and 160th degrees of longitude, 
being about 900 miles long from ſouth to north, and 
near as many in breadth from weſt to eaſt, yet but 


thinly peopled. This large region is at preſent di- 
vided into three great governments, all ſubject to the 
Chineſe, viz. Shin-yang, or Mugden, Kurin-ula, and 


Tſitſikar. 9 . 
The government of Shin- yang containing all the 
ancient Lyau-tong or Quan - tong, is bounded on the 


ſouth by the great wall of China and che Vellow Sea; 


on the eaſt, north, and weſt, it is incloſed by a 


oppoſe an army. 

The lands of this province are, for the general, very 
fertile, producing abundance of wheat, millet, roots, 
and cotton. They alſo afford paſture to great num- 
bers of ſheep and oxen, which are rarely ſeen in any 
of the provinces of China. They have indeed but 
little rice; yet, to make amends, there is plenty of 
apples, pears, hazel- nuts, filberds, and chefnuts, even 
in the foreſts. The eaſtern part, which borders on 


the ancient country of the Manchews and kingdom 


of Korea, is full of deſerts and bogs. The principal 
cities of this government are Shing-yang or Mugden, 


Fong-whang-cbing, Inden, Ichew, and Kingchew. 


This country was the original ſeat of the Tartar tribe 
of the Manchews, who have been maſters of China 


above 100 years. | | 


The government of Kirin-ula-hotun is bounded 


weſtward by the paliſade of Lyau-tong ; on the eaſt, 
by the Eaſtern Ocean; ſouthward, by the kingdom of 


42 U 2 Korea, 


and L . an excellent manure; ſo that the graſs in 


Sea, which ſeparates it from China. It is ſituated 


wooden paliſade, ſeven or eight feet higb, fitter to 
mark its bounds and keep out petty robbers than to 


Tartary. 
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Korea; and on the north by the great river Sagha- 

lian: ſo that it tends no fewer than 12 degrees, and 

almoſt 20 degrees in longitude, being 750 miles in 
length, and 600 in breadth. 55 

This vaſt country abounds in millet and oats, with 

a ſort of grain unknown in Europe, called by the Chi- 


neſe may-ſem-mi, as being of a middle kind between 


wheat and rice. It is wholeſome, and much uſed in 
thoſe cold regions, There is but little wheat or rice 


here; but whether that is the fault of the ſoil or the 


inhabitants, we cannot aſſert. The cold begins much 
ſooner in theſe parts than at Paris, whoſe latitude is 
near 50 degrees. The foreſts, which are very thick 


and large the nearer you advance to the Eaſtern O- 


cean, contribute not a little to bring it on and keep 
it up. The banks of the rivers here, 1n ſummer, are 


'enamelled with a variety of* flowers common in Eu— 


rope, excepting the yellow lilies, which are of a moſt 
lively colour, in height and ſhape exactly reſembling 
our white lilies, but are of a much weaker ſcent. But 


the plant which is moſt eſteemed, and draws a great 
number of herbaliſts into theſe deſerts, is the gin-ſeng®, 
called by, the Manchews orho7a ; that is, the chief or 


queen of plants. - It is highly valued for its virtues in 


curing ſeveral diſeaſes, and all decays of ſtrength pro- 


ceeding from exceſſive labour of body or mind. For 


this reaſon it has always been the principal riches of- 
Eaſtern Tartary ; what is found 1a the north of Ko- 
rea being conſumed in that kingdom. 15 


Formerly the Chineſe uſed to get into the gin- ſeng 
country among the mandarins and ſoldiers continually 
paſſing ; but, in 1700, the emperor Kang-hi, that his 


Manchews might reap this advantage, ordered 10,000: 
of his ſoldiers, encamped without the great wall, to go 


and gather it, on condition that each ſhould give him 
two ounces of the beſt, and take an equal weight of 


fine ſilver for the remainder :: by which means the em- 


peror got in that year 20,000 pounds of it for lefs 


than one-fourth of the price it bears at Pekin. The 


root is the only part that is uſed medicinally. Its va- 


lue is enhanced by its age, for the largeſt and firmeſt 


are the beſt, This country abounds alfo in fine ſables, 


grey ermines, and black foxes.. 


One of the tribes of Tartars inhabiting this country 
are called the Yu-pi Tartars, whoſe manner of life is 
ſomewhat extraordinary, All the ſummer they ſpend 
in fiſhing : one part of what they catch is laid up to 
make oil for their lamps; another ſerves for their daily 
food ; and the reſt, which they dry in the ſun, with- 
out ſalting, for they have no ſalt, is laid up for their 
winter's provitions, whereof both men and cattle eat 
when the rivers are frozen. Notwithſtanding this diet, 
a great deal of ſtrength and vigour appears in moſt of 
theſe poor people. Their raiment conſiſts of the ſkins 
of fiſh, which, after dreſſing and dyeing of three or 
four colours, they ſhape and ſew in ſo delicate a man- 
ner, that one would imagine they made uſe of filk, 
till, on ripping a ſtitch or two, you perceive an ex- 
cceding fine thong, cut out of a very thin ſkin. When 
the rivers are frozen, their ſledges are drawn by dogs 
trained up for the purpoſe, and highly valued. | 

Although the Manchew language is as much uſed 
at the court of Pckin as the Chineſe, and all public 
as are drawn up in the one as well as the other; yet 
it began to decline, and would probably have been 


[8540 ] 
loſt, had not the Tartars taken great pains to pre- Tartary; 
ſerve it, by tranſlating Chineſe books, and compiling ——- 
. dictionaries, under the emperor's patronage. Their 
language is ſingular in this reſpect, that the verb dif. 


— 
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fers as often as the ſubſtantive governed by it : or, 
which is the ſame thing, to every different ſubſtantive. 
they uſe a difterent verb; as for inſtance,” when they 
would ſay, make a verſe, a picture, 'a flatue ; for tho? 


the repetition of the ſame verb in diſcourſe might be 


excuſable, it is with them unpardonable in writing, as 
making a monſtrous grating to their ears. | 
Another fingularity of their language is the co- 
piouſneſs of it: for inſtance, beſides names for each 
ſpecies of animals, they have words to expreſs their ſe- 
veral ages and qualities. Fudagon is the general name 


for a dog; but cha ſignities a dog who has very long 


and thick hair both on his ears and tail; and 5%, a 


dog with a long thick muzzle and tail, large ears, and 


hanging lips. 'The horſe, as more ſerviceable to them, 
has 20 times more names than the dog; almoſt every 


motion of him giving occaſion: to a different name. 


Where they could get that aſtoniſhing multitude of 
names and terms, is not eaſy to determine, 
On the weft are the Mungls, but in the two lan- 


gvages there are ſcarcely eight words alike. They un- 
derſtand nothing of the language of a few ſavage na- 
tions on the eaſt and north. As to the Koreans, their 


language and letters being Chineſe, have no reſem- 
blance to the Manchews. It is faid, they have above 


60 letters in their alphabet, but only one fort of cha- 


racer. They write from the top to the bottom of 
the paper, like the Chineſe, but four different ways, 


according to the occafion, as in other countries. They 


commonly write with a pencil, though ſome uſe a 


kind of bamboo pen; but the pencil holds ink better, 
and moves mare freely on the paper. The Manchews 
think their language tbe moſt elegant, as well as the 


molt copious, in the world; and imagine there is no 


rendering the ſenſe of it, much leſs the majeſty of its 
ſtyle, in any other language: yet they cannot exprefs 


all ſounds, as they want the letters B and D, uſing P 
and T in their ſtead ; nor can write words in which 


two conſonants come together, without inſerting a 
vowel between them. Their tranſitions likewiſe are 
ſo few, that they are much puzzled how to connect 
their written diſcourſes. In other reſpects it muſt be 
allowed to be a maſterly language, and as full of terms 


perhaps as the Arabic itſelf. 
This country is but thinly peopled, and contains 
only four cities, namely, Kirinula-hotun or Khotun, 
Pedne or Petuna, Ningüta, and Putay-ula-hotun, 
which are very ill-built, and encompafſed with no 
better than mud-walls. The firſt ſtauds on the river 
Songari, and is the reſidence of the Manchew gene- 
ral, who has all the privileges of a viceroy, and com- 
mands the mandarines as well as the troops. Nin- 
güta, which the family now. reigning in China con- 
liders as its antient patrimony, is ſituated on the Hur- 


| kapira, which runs northward into the Songari. Its 


name is compounded of two Tartarian words which 
ſignify feven chiefs, to expreſs the riſe of the Man- 
chew kingdom, which was firſt eſtabliſned by ſeven 
brothers of the late emperor Kanghi's great-grand- 
father's father. SVs . 

The tribe of the Manchews, who inhabit a 8 
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and the emperor of China, Bogdoy than, and Amulon 
Bogdoy khan. | A be. 
The third government into which Eaſtern Tartary 
is divided, is that of Tſitſikar. It is 740 miles long, 
and Goo broad; and belongs partly to China, and part- 
ly to Ruſſia. The people are great hunters, dexterous 
archers, and pay their tribute in ſable-ſkins ; each fa- 
mily being afleſſed two or three, or more a-year, ac- 
cording to the numbers of able perſons. | 
This province is inhabited chiefly by three ſorts of 
Tartars, the Manchews, the Solons, and Tagtiri, of 
whom the firſt are maſters. The Tagüri are a large 
robuſt people, but not very numerous. They live in 
houſes or huts, and cultivate barley, oats, and millet. 
Their cattle are principally horſes, dromedaries, oxen, 
cows, and ſheep. They make much uſe of their oxen 
to ride on. 3 8 
The Solons alſo are a brave robuſt people. Their 
dreſs is a ſhort jacket of wolves ſkins, with a cap of 
the ſame; and they have long cloaks, made of fox or 
tigers ſkins, to defend them againſt the cold, eſpecial- 
1y of the night. They hang their. bows at their backs. 
Their women ride on horſeback, drive the plough, 
hunt ſtags and other game. . 
Beſides the country towns or villages, there are 
three cities in the province of Tfitfikar, namely, Tht- 
ſikar, Merghen, and Saghalian-ula-hotun.. The gar- 
riſon of Thithkar, the capital, conſiſts of Manchews ; 
ut the inhabitants are moſtly Chineſe. . According 
to their own account, they are all ſhammans, or con- 
jurors, and invoke the devil with frightful cries. They 
give their dead two burials, firſt leaving a hole at top 
of the grave, where the relations daily bring vic- 
tuals, which they convey to the mouth of the decea- 
ſed with a ſpoon, and leave drink in ſmall tin cups, 
landing round the grave. This ceremony holds for 
ſeveral weeks, after which they bury the body deeper 
in the ground. wn” 
Several rivers 
tho' much cried up by the Tartars, would be little va- 
lued by Europeans, on account of their defects in ſhape 
and colour. | m5 x | 
The kingdoms or countries of Corea, Lyau-tong, 
and Nyu-che, forming a part of Katay, Kitay, or Ca- 
thay, and by ſome included under Ezſtern Tartary, are 
more properly provinces of China, tho? they lie with 
out the great wall. | 


Uſbeck TaxTary. To the north and north- eaſt of 


Perſia lie the countries of Karaſm, and Great and 


Little Bukharia, which being moſtly ſubject to and 
inhabited by the tribe of Uſbeck Tartars, are com- 
monly known by the general name of Uſbeck T artary.. 

The kingdom of Karaſm was known to the ancient 


Greeks, as appears from Herodotus, Ptolemy, and 


other authors of that nation, by the name of Khorafe 
Mia. At preſent it is bounded on the north by the 
country of Turkeftan, and the dominions of the great 
khan of the Eluths or Kalmuks; on the eaſt, by Great 
Bukharia, from which it is ſeparated partly by the 
mountains of Irdar, and partly by the deſarts of Ka- 
rak and Gaznah; on the ſouth, by the provinces of 
Aſterabad and Khoraſſan, belonging to Iran, or Perſia 
at large, from. which it is divided by the river libun 


0 I 
Tartary- of Eaſtern Tartary, and are lords of all the other in- 
—— habitants thereof, are called by the Ruſſians Bogdoy ; 


in this conntry produce pearls, which, 
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or Amu, and ſundry deſerts of a vaſt extent; 

the weſt by the Caſpian Sea. 3 
It may be about 440 miles in length from ſouth to 


north, and 300 from weft to eaſt; being ſituated 


between the 39th and 46th degrees of north la- 
titude, and the 71k and 775th degrees of caſt longi- 
tude, The country confifts, for the moſt part, of 
vaſt ſandy plains, ſome of which are barren deſarts, 
but others afford excellent paſture. There is good 
land in ſeveral of the provinces, where vines grow, and 
wine is made; but water being ſcarce, a great part of 
the country turns to no account. | 
Karaſm owes all its fertility to three rivers and a 
lake. The rivers are the Amu, Kheſfil, and Sir. The 
Amu, as it is called by the Uſbecks and Perſians, is 
the Jihun of the Arabs, and Oxus of the ancient 
Greeks. It has its ſource in thoſe high mountains 
which ſeparate Little Bukharia from the dominions 
of the Great Mogul ;. and, after paſſing through Great 
Bukharia and Koraſm, divides into two branches, one 
of which falls into the Kheſil, and the other into the 
Caſpian Sea, towards the borders of the province of. 
Aſtarabad. The Amu abounds with all ſorts of ex- 
cellent fiſh, and its banks are the moſt charming in the. 
world. Along them grows thoſe excellent melons. 
and other fruits ſo much eſteemed. in Perſia, the Indies, 
and Ruſſia, + | 3 | 
The river Klieſil riſes in the mountains to the north- 
eaſt of the province of Samarkant, and falls into the. 
lake of Aral or Eagles, 50 or 60 miles below its; 
junction with a branch of the Amu. Its banks are ex- 
ceeding fertile wherever they are cultivated. | 
The Sir, or Daria, riſes in the mountains to the eaſt 


of Little Bukharia, and after a long courſe weſt ward, 


along the borders of the Bukharias and Karaſm, falls 
at laſt into the lake Aral. | | 

Karaſm is at preſent inhabited by three ſorts of 
people, the Sarts, Turkmans, and Uſbeck Tartars.. 
With regard to the firſt of theſe, we are told, that 
they are the ancient inhabitants of the country, or thoſe. 
who were ſettled there before the Uſbecks. became. 
maſters of it; and that they ſupport themſelves like 
the Turkmans, by their cattle and huſbandry. The 
Turkmans, or Turkomans, came originally from Tur- 
keſtan, or the parts of Tartary to the north of Ka- 
raſm and Great Bukharia, towards the 11th century. 
They divided into two parties; one of which went 
round the north ſide of the Caſpian Sea, and ſettled 


in the weſtern parts of the Greater Armenia, from 


thence called Turkomania, or the country of the T urko- 
maus. The ſecond party turned ſouth, and reſted 
about the banks of the river Amu and the ſhores of 
the Caſpian Sea, where they ſtill poſſeſs a great many 


towns and villages, in the countries of Karaſm and 
Aſtarabad. 1 


The name of Uſbecks, which the ruling tribe of the 
Tartars of Karaſm and Great Bukhbaria bear at pre- 
ſent, is derived from one of their khans. The Uſbecks 
of Karaſm are divided- into. ſeveral hords, and live for 
the moſt part by rapine; reſembling in all reſpects 
thoſe of Great Bukharia, excepting that they are 
much more rude and uncivilized. Like the Turk- 
mans,. they dwell in winter in the towns and villages 
which are towards the middle of Koraſm; and in ſum- 


mer the greater part of them encamp in the neigh- 


bourhood: 


and on Tartary. 
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ing for ſome convenient opportunity to rob and plun- 
der. They never ceaſe making incurſions upon the 
adjacent territories of Perfia or Great Bukharia, and 
are to be reſtrained by no treaties or engagements 
whatſoever. Although they have fixed habitations, 


yet, in travelling from one place to another, they carry 


with them all their effects of value, conformable to the 
way of living in uſe among their anceſtors: before they 


had ſettled dwellings. bun te 


Theſe Tartars, it is ſaid, never ride without their 
bow, arrows, and fword, although it be in hawkivg 


or taking any other diverſion. They have no arts or 
ſciences among them, neither do they till or fow.. They 


are great devourers of fleſh, which they cut in ſmall 
pieces, and eat greedily by handfuls, eſpecially horſe- 
fleſh. | 


Their chief drink is ſour mare's milk, like that in 


uſe with the Nogays. They eat their victuals upon 


the ground, fitting with their legs double under them; 


which is their poiture alſo when they pray. 
All theſe tribes have abundance of camels, horſes, 
and ſheep, both wild and tame. Their ſheep are ex- 
traordinary large, with great tails weighing 60 or 80 
pounds. There are many wild horſes in the country, 
which the Tartars frequently kill with their hawks. 
'Theſe birds are tavght to ſeize upon the head or neck 
of the bealt, which being tired with toiling to get rid 
of this eruel enemy, the hunter, who follows his game, 
comes up and kills him. Some travellers tel} us, that 
the inhabitants of this country have not the uſe of gold, 
filver, or any other coin, but barter their cattle for 
neceſſaries. Others tell us, that they have money, 
particularly a piece of filver called tanga, the value 
near the fourth-part of a crown. It is round, and has 
on one ſide the name of the country, and on the other 
that of the khan with the year of the hejirah. 


Tbere are alſo, it is ſaid, ſmall pieces of copper, of 


different ſizes, which anſwer to our pence, half-pence, 
and farthings. | 

As to the government of Karaſm, the Uſbecks being 
maſters, it is commonly veſted in divers princes of that 
tribe of the ſame houſe z of whom, notwithſtanding, 


only one has the title of 4han, with a kind of ſupe- 


riority over the others. This khan has no ſort of de- 
pendence on him of Great Bukharia, or any other 
prince. . 

Butharia, Bokharia, Bokaria, Bogaria, or Boharia, 
13 the name piven to all that region or traQ of Jand 
lying between Karaſm and the Great Kobi, or Sandy 
Deſert, bordering on China. It is divided into the 


Great and Little Bukharia ; for an account of which 


ſee the article Buxnarra, 

TARTINI (Signior), a very celebrated Italian 
compoſer and performer on the violin, was born at 
Pirano in Iftria in 1692; where, having in his carly 
youth manifeſted an attachment to an unworthy ob- 
jet, his father ſhut him up: it was during this con- 
nnement, that, amuſing himſelf with muſical inftruments, 
he accidentally diſcovered the ſeeds of his muſical ta- 
lents. He was engaged in 1722 as a performer in 
the church of St Anthony at Padua, in which capa- 
city he officiated as long as he lived; and wrote ſe- 


veral treatiſes on mufic. A. ſingular anecdote is re- 
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Tartary, bourhood of the Amu, or in other places where they 
Tartini, can meet with paſture for their cattle, always watch- 


"1 
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lated of him, which ſerves to ſhow to what a degree 
his imagination was animated by a genius for compo - 
ſition. He dreamed one night, in 1713, that he had 
made a compact with the devil, who promiſed to be 
at his ſervice on all occaſions; and in the courſe of 
their acquaintance preſented his new friend with his 


violin to try what kind of a muſician he was. To his 


great aſtoniſhment, he heard the devil play a ſolo ſo 
exquiſitely beautiful, that he awaked in a tranſport, 
and, ſeizing his fiddle, endeavoured in vain to expreſs 


what he thought he had juſt heard: however, he then 


compoſed a piece, which is perhaps the beſt of all his 
works; and called it The devil's ſonata. He died in 
1770; and left to the profeſſor Colombo the care of a 


poſthumous work, of which, as Dr Burney relates, 


though it is chiefly mathematica}, the theory of ſound 
makes a conſiderable part. | 
TASSO (Torquato), a juſtly celebrated Italian 
poet, was born at Sorrento in the kingdom of Naples, 
in 1544. He was the ſon of Bernardo Taſſo, the au- 
thor of ſeveral ingenious compoſitions both in verſe 


and proſe ; and of Portia de Roſſi, a lady of an illu- 
ſtrious family of Naples. | 


His father being obliged to accompany the prince 
of Salerno to the emperor. Charles V. upon a depu- 
tation from Naples to remonſtrate againſt erecting the 


inquiſition there, committed the care of his ſon, then 


three years old, to Angeluzza, a man of great learn- 
ing; who, we are told, at this tender age began to 
teach him grammar: at four he was ſent to the Je- 
ſuits college, and at ſeven was well acquainted with 
Latin and Greek. At 12 years of age he went from 
Rome to Mantua, where his father had entered into 
the ſervice of the duke Guglielmo Gonzaga : he had 
then compleated his knowledge of the Latin and Greek 


languages; he was well acquainted with rhetoric and 


poetry, and a maſter of Ariſtotle's ethics ; he had alſo 
ſtudied the precepts of Mauritio Cataneo with parti- 
cular attention, and ever after reverenced him as a ſe- 
cond father. : 2 

He was ſoon after ſent to the univerſity of Padua; 
and, in his 18th year, publiſhed his Rinaldo, a poem 
written upon the plan of Homer's Odyſſey. This 
extended his reputation throughout all Italy ; but 
greatly diſpleaſed his father, who foreſaw that it would 
ſeduce him from ſtudies of more advantage. He went 
to Padua, to remonſtrate againſt his apparent pur- 
pole of giving himſelf up to philoſophy and poetry, 
and made uſe of many very harſh expreſſions, which 
Taſſo heard with a patience and tranquillity that made 


the old gentleman ſtill more angry: 4 Of what uſe is 


that philoſophy on which you value yourſelf ſo much!“ 
«© It has enabled me (replied Taſſo) to endure the 
harſhneſs of your reproofs.” _ | 

He ſoon after went to Bologna, by the invitation 
of the city and college; but in a little time returned 
to Padua at the preſſing inſtances of Scipio Gonzaga, 
who had been elected prince of the academy that had 
been eſtabliſhed in that city by the name of the Ætberei. 
He was incorporated into this ſociety, and took upon 
himſelf the name of Pentito. 895 

In this retreat he formed the deſign of his Feru/a- 
lem Delivered, invented the fable, diſpoſed the parts, 


and determined to dedicate it to the houſe of Eſte; 
| but whether to Alphonſo II. the la duke of Fer- 


rara, 


Taſſo. 
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Taſſo. rara, or his brother the cardinal} Luigi, to whom 
——— he had already dedicated. his Rinaldo, he was yet in 


doubt. Beiag preſſcd by both the brothers to reſide 
with them at Ferrara, he conſented. The duke gave 
him an apartment in his palace, where he lived in peace 
and affluence, and proſecuted his work; which he now 
determined to dedicate to the .duke, and which was 


publiſhed by his patrons, book'by book as he finiſhed. 


them. ; 

When he was about 27, he publiſhed a paſtoral co- 
medy called 4minta; which was received with univer- 
ſal applauſe, as a maſter-piece in its kind, and is the 
original of the Paſtor Fido and Filli di Sciro. 

In the 3oth year of his age he finiſhed his Feruſa- 
lem, and the whole was reprinted and. publiſhed toge- 
ther: the ſucceſs of it was aſtoniſhing ; it was tranſ- 
lated into Latin, French, Spaniſh, and even the Orien- 
tal languages, almoſt as ſoon as it appeared. 

But it was Taſſo's fate to become wretched from 
the moment that he gained the ſummit of reputation: 
very ſoon after his Feruſa/em was publiſhed, he loſt his 
father, who died at Oſtia upon the Po, the govern- 
ment of which place had been given him by the duke 
of Mantua; his Feruſalem was attacked by a ſwarm 
of ignorant, but petulant critics, who pave the prefe- 
rence to the rhapſodies of Pulci and Boyardo; and the 
perfidy of a friend drew upon him much greater miſ- 
fortunes. 1 

This friend was a gentleman of Ferrara, to whom 
Taſſo had indiſcreetly communicated ſome. tranſac- 
tions of a very delicate nature concerning his pa- 
tron the duke, with whom he lived. This ſecret be- 


ing betrayed, Taſſo reproached his friend for bis trea- 


chery ; and this reproach was retorted in ſuch a man- 
ner as provoked Taſſo to ſtrike him. A challenge im- 
mediately enſued, and the. opponents met and enga- 
oed ; but during the rencounter, three brothers of 
Taſſo's antagoniſt came up, and all ſell upon him toge- 
ther: Taſſo defended himſelf ſo well, that he wound- 
ed two of them, and kept his ground apainſt the o- 
thers till ſome people came up and parted them. This 
made a great noiſe at Ferrara, where nothing was talk- 
ed of but the valour of Taſſo; and it became a kind of 
proverb, “ That Taſſo, with his pen and bis ſword, 
was ſuperior to all men.” 

The duke being informed of the quarrel, baniſhed 
the brothers from his dominions, confiſcated their 
eſtates, and Taſſo himſelf he ſhut up in priſon under 
pretence of ſecuring him from any future attacks of his 
enemies. 57 a 
Taſſo found means to eſcape from this confinement, 
after having ſuffered it about a year ; and, being now 
about 34 years of age, retired to Turin, where he 
was ſoon known and recommended to the duke of Sa- 
voy, who ſhowed him many marks of eſteem andaffec- 
tion; but Taſſo, fearing that the duke of Ferrara would 
. require him to be delivered up, and that then the 
duke of Savoy would chooſe rather to comply than 
forfeit the friendſhip of that prince, precipitately -ſet 
out for Rome alone, and without proper neeeſſaries 
for ſuch a journey. | | 

He got ſafe, however, to Rome ; where he went 
directly to bis friend Mauritio Cataneo, who received 
him with great kindneſs, and the whole city ſeemed to 
rejoice at the preſence of ſo extraordinary a perſon, 
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He was viſited by princes, cardinals, prelates, and all 
the learned in general. But being impatient of exile, 


he took [meaſures to make his peace with the duke, 


and ſucceeded. 

The duke received him with great appearance of 
ſatis faction, and gave him freſh marks of his eſteem, 
But Taſſo having made ſome attempts on the prin- 
ceſs Leonora, whom he has celebrated in ſeveral of 


his verſes, the duke her brother, believing, or pre- 


tending to believe, that his ill conduct proceeded from 
a diſordered underſtanding, cauſed him to be ſtrictly 
confined in the hoſpital of St Anne. Taſſo applied to 
the duke, by every friend he had, to releaſe him from 
this confinement ; but the duke coldly anſwered, that 
inſtead of endeavouring to procure the enlargement of 
a perſon in his condition, they ought rather to exhort 
him to ſubmit patiently to ſuch remedies as was judged 
proper for him. Taſſo was certainly diſordered in his 


mind, whether as the effect or cauſe of this confinc- 


ment: he was conſcious that he laboured under ſome 
diſtemper, and he believed the cauſe of it to be ſuper- 
natural, and fancied himſelf haunted by a ſpirit that 


continually diſordered his books and papers; to which, - 


however, the tricks played him by his keepers might 
contribute, He continued, notwithſtanding, to ſoli- 
cit the interpoſition of all the powers in Italy, to 
whom he could find means to apply, particularly the 
emperor and the pope ; but without ſucceſs. 
after he had been a priſoner ſeven years, Vincentio 


Gonzaga prince of Mantua came to Ferrara among 


other great perſonages, during the feſlivals and rejoi- 
cings that were held there on the marriage of Czſar of 
Eſte with Virginia of Medicis, procured his liberty, 
and took him with him to Mantua, be being then in 


the 424 year of his age. 


A Mantua he lived about a year in great favour 
with the prince, and in all the ſplendour and af- 
fluence which the favour of great princes confers : but. 


he was weary of a [tate of dependence, however ſplen- 


did and luxurious; and therefore reſolved to go to 
Naples, and endeavour to recover his mother's join- 
ture, which had been ſeized by her relations when 
he went into exile with his father Bernardo. With 
this view, he procured letters of recommendation to 
the viceroy ; and having taken leave of the prince of 
Mantua, he went firlt to Bergamo, where he Raid 
ſome time, and from thence procceded to Naples. 

At Naples he immediately commenced a fait at law 


for the recovery of his right, and divided his time be- 


tween a proſecution of that and his ſtudies.. But du- 
ring the ſummer he retired to Biſaccio, with one 
Giovanni Batiſta Manſo, with whom he had contrac-- 

ed an intimate friendſhip, 8 
Taſſo, who was now in his 45th year, appeared to 
Manſo, while they were at Biſaccio, to be affected 
with a melancholy, which had very ſingular effects: 
he therefore very frequently queſtioned him about 
them; and Taſſo told him that he had a familiar ſpi- 
rit, with whom he frequently and freely converſed.. 
Manſo treated this as an illuſion, but PFaſſo till affirm- 
ed it to be real; and telling him that the ſpirit would 
meet and converſe with him the next day, invited him 
to be preſent. Manſo coming at the hour appointed, 
ſaw Taſſo fix his eyes with great earneſtneſs upon a 
window, and perceiving him to continue without mo- 
on. 


Atialt; 


Taſſo. 
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hemence, “ There is the friendly ſpirit that is come 
to converſe with me; look, and be convinced that 


what 1 have ſaid is true.“ Manſo looked, not with- 


out ſome ſurpriſe, but ſaw nothing except the ſun- 
beams which ſhone through the window: he was juſt 
going to aſk where the pretended ſpirit was, when he 
was prevented by Teflo's ſpeaking with great earneſt- 
neſs to ſome imaginary being, ſometimes putting que- 
ſtions, and ſometimes giving anſwers, in a manner ſo 
pleaſing, and with ſuch elevation of expreſſion, that 


Manſo had no defire to interrupt him: the converſa- 


tion at laſt ended by the ſuppoſed departure of the 
ſpirit ; when Taſſo, turning round to bis friend, aſk«d 
if his doubts were removed; to which he made no re- 
ply, being ſo much amazed that he gladly waved all 
farther converſation on the ſubjeR. 

Finding his Jaw-ſuit not likely to be ſoon determi- 
ned, he went from Naples to Rome, where he conti- 


nued about a year, in high favour with Pope Sextus 
Quintus; ; and then went to Florence, at the preſſing 


invitation of Ferdinando grand duke of 'Fuſcany, who 
had been cardinal at Rome in Taſſo firſt reſided 
there. . 

Having ſpent above another year at Florence, be 
returned again to Naples; and there applied himſelf 
to correct his Feruſalem Delivered. Soon after the 
publication of this work, Hippolito Aldrobandini ſuc- 
ceeded Sextus Quintus to the papacy, by the name of 
Clement the VII; and his two nephews, Cynthio and 


Pietro Aldrobandini, were created cardinals. Cyn- 


thio, who was a great patron of learning and genius, 
and had known Taſſo when he laſt refided at Rome, 


prevailed with him once more to leave his retreat at 
Naples, and live with him in that eity. Here he con- 


tinued till his goth year; and being then again weary - 


of his ſituation, and defirous to proſecute his law- ſuit, 
he obtained permiſſion to retire once more to Naples, 
where he took up his abode with the Benedictine fa- 
thers, in the convent of St Severin. Cardinal Cyn- 
thio, however, found means to recal him again to 
Rome, aſter a very ſhort abſence, by having prevailed 
with the Pope to confer upon him the honour of be- 
ing publicly and ſolemnly crowned with laurel in the 
Capitol, 

He ſet out from Naples to receive this honour, with 
a preſage that he ſhould never return; and arrived at 
Rome in the beginning of the year 1595, being then 
about 51 years old: he was met at the entrance of 


the city by many prelates and perſons of diſt inction, 


and was introduced by the two cardinals to the Pope, 
who complim-nted him by ſaying, © That his merit 
would confer as much honour on the laurel he was 
about to receive, as the laurel had formerly conferred 
on others.“ Orders were immediately given to deco- 
rate not only the Pope's palace and the Capitol, but 
all the principal ſtreets through which the proceſſion 


was to pals: but Taſſo, whether from an habitual 


dejection of mind, or a ſecret ſenſation of the firſt 
approaches-of a diſeaſe which he apprehended would 
be fatal, declared that all theſe pompous preparations 
would 5 in vain. 

It happened, that while they were waiting for fair 
weather to celebrate the ſolemnity, cardinal Cynthio 
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tion, he called him ſeveral times by his name; Taſſo 
made no reply, but at length cried out with great ve- 


TAR 


fell fick; and, before he was perfectly recovered, Taſſo Taſſ, 


himſelf was es ill, and died on the 15th day of his 


Taſte, 


ſickneſs, aged 51. His poems have acquired him an 


immortal reputation. The principal of them are, 
1. Jeruſalem delivered. 2. Jeruſalem conquered. 3. Ri- 
naldo. 4. The Seven Days of the Creation. - 5. The 


tragedy of Torimond. 6. Aminta, &c. All Taſſo's 


works were printed together at Florence 1n 1724, in 
fix volumes folio, with the pieces for and againſt his 
Jeruſalemn delivered. A pompous edition of this laſt 
poem was printed at Venice in 1745, in folio» The 
beſt edition of Mirebaud's French tranſlation is that 


of Paris in 1735, in two volumes duodecimo. His A- 
minta and Gieruſalemme llberala, bar bees nete 


into Engliſn. 

TASSEL, a fort of dans ornament at the cor- 
ners of a cuſhion or the like, In building, taſſels de- 
note thoſe pieces of board that lie under the ends of 
the mantlet- trees. 


TASTE, in ohetlolojizh a peculiar ſenſotion ex · 


eited by means of the organs of taſte, viz. the papillae 
on the tongue. Sce AnaTomy, n“ 403. 

Intellectual TAs TE. See Morats, no 179 
The external ſenſe with which nature has furniſhed 
us, and by which we diſhinguiſh and reliſh the various 
kinds of nouriſhment that are adapted to health and 


pleaſure, has in all languages given occaſion to the 


metaphorical word faſte, by which we expreſs our 
perception of beauty, deformity, or defect, in the 
ſeveral arts. Taſte then, in general, is a quick dil- 


cernment, a ſudden perception, which, like the ſen- 


ſation of the palate, anticipates reflection; like the 
palate, it reliſhes what is good with an exquiſite and 


voluptuous ſenfibility, and rejects the contrary with | 


loathing and diſguſt ; like the palate alſo, it is often 
doubtful, and, as it were, bewildered, not knowing 
whether it ſhould reliſn or reje& certain objects, and 
frequently requires the influence of habit to 9 give it a 
fixed and uniform determination. 

To have a taſte, ſuppoſes ſomething 1 more than 
merely to perceive, and. to diſcern with accuracy the 
beauty of any work or object. This beauty mult be 
felt, as well as perceived; the mind muſt be touched 
and affected by it in a lively and ſenfible manner. 
This feeling however, in order to conſtitute true taſte, 
mult not be a vague and confuſed ſenſation; but mult 


be attended with a diftin& view, a quick and compre- 
henſive diſcernment of the various qualities, in their 
ſeveral relations and connections, which enter into the 


compoſition of the object we contemplate. And in 


this we ſee another ſtriking reſemblance between the 
intellectual taſte and the ſenſual one: for as a nice palate 


perceives immediately the mixture of different wines, 
lo the man of taſte will quickly diſcera the motley 


mixture of diftcrent ſtyles in the ſame production; 


and, let the beauties and defects be ever ſo cloſely 
blended in an object, will always. be capable of di- 
ſtinguiſhing the former from the latter. 

As the corruption of the ſenſual taſte diſcovers itſelf 
by a reliſh for only thoſe delicate and high: ſeaſoned 
diſhes, in which all the refinements of art have been 
employed to excite a forced ſenſation of pleaſure; ſo 
the depravity of the intellectual taſte manifeſts itſelf 


by an attachment to far-fetched and ſtudied orna- 
mente, and by a want of reliſh for thoſe beauties 


which 
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which are unaffected and natural. The corruption of 
the ſenſual taſte, which makes us delight in ſuch ali- 
ments as are diſguſting to thoſe whoſe organs are in 
a good ſtate, is in reality a kind of diſeaſe; nor is 
that depravity of the intellectual taſte which makes 


many prefer the burleſque to the ſublime, and the la- 


boured ſtiffneſs of art to the beautiful ſimplicity of na- 
ture, leſs a diſeaſe in our mental frame. 

The intellectual taſte is much more formed by edu- 
cation and culture, than the ſenſual one: for though 
the latter may be brought, by habit, to reliſh what 
at firft excited loathing and diſguſt ; yet it does not 
ſeem to have been the intention of nature, that the 
generality of mankind ſhould acquire by cuſtom and 
experience thoſe ſenſations and perceptions which are 
neceſſary to their preſervation. It is otherwiſe with 
the intellectual taſte: its formation requires time, in- 


ſtruction, and experience. A young man uninſtructed 


in the arts of muſic and painting, let his natural ſen- 
ſibility be ever ſo quick and lively, will not immedi- 
ately diſtinguiſh; in a grand concert of muſic, the 
various parts whoſe conneQionsand relation conſtitute 


the eſſence and charm of the compoſition ; nor will he 


perceive in a picture the gradations of light and ſhade, 


| that harmony of colours, that correQneſs of deſign, 


which charaQeriſe a finiſhed piece: but in proceſs of 
time, and alſo by degrees, he learns both to hear and 
to ſee in a more perfect manner. 
ſtructed perſon will find a variety of emotions ariſe in 
his mind the firſt time he is preſent at the repreſenta- 
tion of a fine tragedy: but he will neither perceive 
the dexterity of the author in maintaining the unities; 


nor that exquiſite art by which the drama is ſo ma- 


naged, that no perſon enters upon the ſcene nor quits 
it without an evident reaſon; nor yet that ſtil] more 
nice and difficult art of making the various ſubordinate 
intereſts terminate and centre in one, which abſorbs 
them all. It is only by the force of habit and reflec- 
tion that he will diſtinguiſh theſe ſeveral objects of 
taſte, and feel delightful ſenſations from circumſtances 
of which formerly he had little or no idea. 

Elegant and able artiſts may communicate their 
feelings and their diſcernment to others, and thus ex- 


cite taſte-in a nation, which, without them, had never 


known its refined pleaſures. By frequently con- 
templating the works of great and eminent maſters in 
the various arts, the powers of nature ariſe into taſte; 
and we imbibe, as it were, the ſpirit of theſe illuſtrious 
men, ſo as to come at length to look at a gallery of 
paintings with the eyes of a Le Brun, a Pouſſin, or a 
Le Sueur; nay, we even read works of learning and 
genius with a portion of that ſpirit that appears in their 
compoſition. h | 

If, in the firft periods of the culture of the arts and 
ſciences, it has ſometimes happened, that a whole na- 
tion have been unanimous in the praiſe of authors full 
of defects, and whom ſucceeding ages have beheld 
with indifference, and even with comtempt; the reaſon 
is, that theſe authors had natural beauties which were 
perceived by all, while that juſt diſcernment that was 
neceſſary to diſtinguiſh their numerous defects, and 
which is leſs the gift of nature than the reſult of time, 
habit, and reflection, was as yet acquired by none. 
Thus Lucilius, who had been in the higheſt reputa- 
wy — the Romans, ſunk into oblivion when 
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Horace aroſe ; and Regnier was univerſally admiced Taſte. 


by the French, until Boileau appeared; and if there 
are ſeveral ancient authors who have maintained their 
credit, notwithſtanding the abſurdities that are to be 
found in every page of their writings, it muſt be the 
authors of thoſe nations among whom no judicious 
and corre& writer has appeared to open their eyes, 


like Horace among the Romans, and Boileau among 


the French. 19 | 

It is a common ſaying, that there is no diſputing 
about taſtes ; and if by the taſte here be underſtood the 
palate, which loaths certain aliments and reliſhes 
others, the maxim is juſt ; becauſe it is needleſs to 
diſpute about what cannot be corrected, or to attempt 
reforming the F and mechaniſm.of organs 
merely corporeal. *But the maxim is falſe and per- 
nicious, when applied to that intellectual taſte which 
has for its objects the arts and ſciences. As theſe 
objects have real charms, ſo there is in reality a good 
taſte which perceives them, and a bad one which per- 


ceives them not; and there are certain methods by 


which we may often correct thoſe mental defects 
which produce a depraved taſte. But it muſt be 
granted, at the ſame time, that there are certain phleg- 
matic ſpirits which nothing can enflame; and alfo 
certain diſtorted intellects which it is impoſſible to 
rectify: with ſuch, therefore, it is in vain to diſpute 
about taſte, becauſe they have none at all. 

In many things taſte ſeems to be of an arbitrary 
nature, and without any fixed or uniform direction; 
ſuch as in the choice of dreſs and equipage, and ia 
every thing that does not come within the circle of 
the finer arts. In this low ſphere it ſhould be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the name of fancy; for it is fancy, rather 
than taſte, that produces ſuch an endleſs -variety of 
new and contradictory modes. . 27 

The taſte of a nation may degenerate and become 


extremely depraved; and it almoſt always happens, 
that the period of its perfection is the forerunner of its 


decline. Artiſts, through the apprehenſion of being 


regarded as mere imitators, ſtrike out into new and 


uncommon paths, and turn aſide from the beautiful 


ſimplicity of nature, which their predeceſſors invari- 


ably kept in view. In theſe efforts there is a certain 
degree of merit, which ariſes from induſtry and emu- 
lation, and caſts a veil over the defects which accom- 
pany their productions. The public, fond of novelty, 


applauds their invention; but this applauſe is ſoon 


ſucceeded by ſatiety and diſguſt. A new ſet of artifts 


ſtar up, invent new methods to pleaſe a capricious 


taſte, and depart Rtill further from nature than thoſe 
who firſt ventured from its paths into the wilds of 
fancy. Thus the taſte of a people degenerates into 
the groſſeſt corruption. Overwhelmed with new ein- 
ventions, which ſucceed and efface each other with 
incredible rapidity, they ſcarcely know where they 


are, and caſt back their eager and anxious defires to- 


wards the period when true taſte reigned under the 


empire of nature. But they implore its return in vain ; 
that happy period cannot be recalled; it depoſits, 


however, in the cuſtody of certain choice ſpirits, the 
ſublime pleaſures of true taſte, which they cheriſh 
and enjoy in their little circle, remote from the pro- 
fane eye of the depraved and capricious multitude. 
There are vaſt countries where taſte has not yet 
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been able to penetrate. Such are thoſe uncultivated 
waſtes, where civil ſociety has never been brought to 


any degree of perfection, where there is little inter- 


courſe between the ſexes, and where all repreſentations 
of living creatures in painting and ſculpture are ſevere- 
ly prohibited by the laws of religion. Nothing ren- 
ders the mind ſo narrow, and ſo little, if. we may uſe 
that expreſſion, as the want of ſocial intercourſe; this 
confines its faculties, blunts the edge of genius, damps 
every noble paſſion, and leaves in a {tate of languor 
and inactivity every principle that could contribute to 
the formation of true taſte. Beſides, where ſeveral of 
the finer arts are wanting, the reſt muſt neceſfarily 
Janguiſh and decay, fince they are inſeparably con- 
nected together, and mutually ſupport each other. 
This is one reaſon why the Aſiatics have never ex- 
celled in any of the arts; and hence alſo it is that 
true taſte has been confined to certain countries in 
Europe. 


TaAsrTES of ſubſtances, particularly Vegetables, The 


- ancients, particularly Ariſtotle, and Theophraſtus, 


enumerate only ſeven primitive taſtes: 1. Sweet. 
2. Fat. 3. Acid. 4. Acrid. $5. Auſtere or harſh. 
6. Acerb. 7. Salt, and bitter. Theſe Jaſt are by 
Theophraſtus counfounded. To theſe ſeven primitive 
taſtes of Ariſtotle and Theophraſtus, Pliny has added 
the following fix, which, however, appear to be ra- 


ther intermediate ſteps of thoſe already enumerated, 


than fimple taſtes. 8. Agreeable {/uavis), a mode 


ol ſweet. 9. Poignant or tart (acutus), a leſs degree 


of acid. 10. Bitter (amarus), a fimple taſte, con- 
founded by the Greek naturaliſt, as was obſerved above, 
with a ſalt taſte. 11. Vinous, a compoſition, accord- 
ing to Pliny, of ſweet, agreeable, poignant, and auſtere. 
12. Milky taſte, compoſed of agreeable and fat. 
13. Watery, which is almoſt infipid. 1 | 
The ſchool of Salernum diſtinguiſhed nine fimple 
taltes, which they characterized by their different 
temperaments, as follows. I. Acrid, bitter, and al- 
kaline ſalt: WARM. II. Watery or inſipid, ſweet, and 
fat: TEMPERAT E. III. Acid, harſh or acerb, and 
acid ſalt: Corp. The moderns, by diſtinguiſhing 
auſtere from acerb, adding fome things, and retrench- 
ing others, have increaſed-the number of ſimple taftes 
to ten; which ſtand thus oppoſed to each other. 


I. Infipid or watery, } o [VI. Acid, or alkaline ſalt. 


© 

II. Sweet, VII. Aerid. 
III. Fat, VIII. Auſtere. 
IV. Viſcous, SIX. Acerb. 
V. Acid, [X. Bitter. 


Toſtes are diſtinguiſhed by their quantum of force 
or intenſity into ſteps or degrees, which are likewiſe, 
ſometimes, by writers on the materia medica, uſed for 
expreſſing the different temperaments of thoſe taſtes, 
Thus the fimple taſte bitter has been divided into ten 
degrees; and we ſay, that the root of turmerick is 
bitter in the firſt or loweſt degree, the ſeed of blue 
clematis in the tenth or higheſt. In the ſame manner, 
as a bitter taſte indicates a warm temperament, other 
degrees or diviſions ariſe from the intenſity of warmth 
in the inſtances in queſtion ; and we ſay, that one is 
warm in ſuch a degree, aud the other in a different. 

Some taſt es affect the organ of ſenſation ſooner than 


others which are of a greater degree of intenſity. 


Acid and bitter taſtes, as vinegar and wormwood, are Tifte 
foon felt, and quickly gone. Acrid taſtes 'are not —. 


felt ſo ſoon, and laſt longer. Thus the ſharpneſs of 
the ſeeds of clematie, although in the tenth degree, 
is not ſo quickly perceived as the bitterneſs of roſes, 
although only in the ſecond degree, Hot taſtes are 
flower in affecting the organ of ſenſe, and laſt-lonper 
than others. Thus the bitterneſs of the roots of black 
hellebore, which is in the ſecond degree, is perceived 


on the ſlighteſt contact; but its heat, though in the 


third or fourth degree, is not felt till after two 
minutes; in like manner, the bitterneſs of elecampane 
although only in the fourth degree, is ſooner felt than 
its heat, which is in the eighth, 

The ciimax or increaſe which is obſerved in the 
ſenſation'or perception of taſtes, during its continuance, 
is different in different objects. The heat of galangal 
cauſes, at firſt, a ſlight ſenſation, but it is not till the 
end of one minute that its greateſt force is perceived. 
Black hellebore does not attain its higheſt ſenſation 
till four minutes after its firſt contact. r 

The duration of the greateſt force of the ſenſation 
is likewiſe different as the ſubſtances differ ; thus the 
heat of black hellebore comes to its greateſt intenſity 
and diminiſhes in one minute; that of the root of gar- 
den-creſs in the ſame time; that of the root of aſara- 
bacca in two minutes.” - 1 

The leaves of milfoil, which are bitter in the fourth 
degree, and warm in the firſt, loſe at firſt their bit- 
terneſs, whilſt their heat ſtill continues. Acorus, or 
ſweet ruſh, is hot in the firſt degree, aromatic in the 
third, and bitter in the fourth; yet its bitterneſs is 
preſently extinguiſhed ; its heat laſts two minutes, and 
its aromatic ſenſation ſeven or eight. The heat of 
garden-creſs endures ſeven or eight minutes; the bit- 
terneſs of elaterium a quarter of an hour; the heat of 
euphorbium and black hellebore half an hour; the acrid 
ſenſation occaſioned by the root of arum, or cuckow- 
pint, often laſts 12 hours. From theſe familiar ex- 
amples it appears, that the ſenſation acquires its grea- 
teſt force in four or fix minutes at moſt from the time 
of contact; its duration 1n-its decreaſe is often 30 or 
40 minutes and upwards. 

Taſtes, confidered with relation to the parts which 
they affect, are either, 1. fixed and local; 2. extend 
themſelves to the parts in the neighbourhood of that 
which is firſt affected, without, however, relinquiſh- 


ing their former ſtation; as the bitterneſs of the dried 


roots of black hellebore, which ſpreads from the end 


of the tongue to its middle; and that of the leaves of 
elaterium, which ſpreads from the tip of the tongue 


to its root; or, 3. are trauſlated. from one part to 
another, as in the roots of gentian, the bitterneſs of 
which ſoon relinquiſhes the tip of the tongue, the part 
firſt affected, and tranſlates itſelf to the middle. 
Sapid bodies affe& differently the parts which-they 
touch, as the lips, tongue, palate, throat, and gullet. 
The lips are affected more ſtrongly by the heat of 
the root of white hellebore, than any of the other 
arts. * 
* The tip of the tongue is affected by molt plants; 
gentian and coloquintida affect chiefly the middle; the 


leaves of elaterium, the root. : 


The palate is affected by the root of deadly night- 
ſhade; its impreſſion laſt four minutes. 0 


Taſte 
| 


Tatian. 
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The throat is more affected than the other parts by 
the roots of mercury, aſparagus, and jalap. | 
The œſophagus or gullet is particularly affected 
with heat by the roots of wormwood; the leaves make 
no impreſſion of this kind; on which account they are 


not ſo ſtomachie as the roots. 


As the taſte of the ſame individual undergoes ſeem- 
iog alterations, according to the perfect or morbid ſtate 
of the external organ; ſo different individuals of the 
ſame ſpecies are liable to real variations from climate, 
ſoil, and culture. Apples and pears which grow na- 
turally in the woods, are extremely harſh and acid; 
wild ſuecory is bitter; wild lettuce diſagreeable; cul- 


ture renders them all ſweet and-eſculent, and moreover. 


produces ſuch variety in the attiele of taſte, that of 


172 diſtinQ kinds of pears, and 200 of apples, enu- 


merated by authors, each kind has a peculiar taſte; 


All the parts of a plant have not the ſame taſte; in 
ſome, the fruit has an acid and agreeable taſte, whilſt 


the leaves or roots are bitter and diſagreeable; in 
others, the reverſe of this happens. It is for this rea- 


ſon that plants can never be properly arranged by 


their ſe afible qualities; the different parts of the ſame 
plant poſſeſſing different qualities, muſt neceſſarily be 
disjoined and arranged under ſeparate articles. 


All plants act either by their ſmell upon the nerves, 


by their taſte upon the muſcular fibres, or by both 
upon the fluids. Sapid bodies never act upon the 


nerves, nor odoriferous bodies upon the muſcular fi- 


bres. The former act upon the fluids and ſolids, and 
change the fluids, which are evacuated by both ſapid 
and odoriferous ſubſtances. 


The virtues and qualities of plants are commonly 


indicated by their tafte, ſmell, and colour. 
Inſipid plants, and ſuch as have no ſmell, have rarely 
any medicinal virtue. | | 
Sapid and odoriferous plants, on the-contrary, al- 
ways poſſeſs very ſtrong powers. 
a plant of its taſte and ſmell 1s to rob it of its virtue, 
as is evident from the change effected in the fœcu- 
læ and extracts of arum, calla, caſſada, and elaterium. 
Sweet · ſmelling plants are generally of innocent qua- 


lity; ſuch as are nauſeous, and of a rank heavy diſa- 


greeable ſmell, are noxious. 

The plants of the following liſt are ſtriking exam- 
ples of the latter: Many muſbrooms, elder, herb- 
chriſtopher, aconite, hellebore, aſarabacca, ſtinking 
bean trefoil, thorn- apple, tobacco, hen -· bane, colo- 
quintida, and hounds- tongue. | 


TATE (Nahum), an Engliſh poet, born about 


the middle of the reign of Charles II. in Ireland, 


where he received his education. He was made poet- 
laureat to king William upon the death of Shadwell, 
and held that place until the reign of George I. whoſe 


_ firſt birth-day ode he lived to write, and executed it 


with unuſual ſpirit. He died in the mint in 1716, 
and was ſucceeded in the laurel by Mr Euſden. He 
was the author of nine dramatic performances, a great 
number of poems, and a verfion of the Pſalms in con 
junction with Dr Nicholas Brady. , 
TATIAN, a writer of the primitive church in the 
ſecond century. He was born in Aſſyria, and trained 
up in the Heathen religion and learning. Coming over 


i Chriſtianity, he became the diſciple of Juſtin Mar- 
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tyr, whom he attended to Rome. While Juſtin lived, Tatius 


edition in Greek and Latin, with notes, 


In fact, to deprive 


— 


„ 
he continued ſteadily orthodox: but after Juſtin's 
death he made a ſchiſm, and became the author of a 
new ſet, condemning marriage, enjoining abſtinence 
from wine and animal-food, and ſuffering only water 
to be uſed in the holy myſteries; whence his followers; 
were called Eucratitæ and Hydroparaſtatæ. None of 
his works are now extant but his piece againſt the; 
Gentiles ; or, as it is uſually intitled, his Oration to the 
Greeks. | . 
TATIUS (Achilles), a native of Alexandria, was 
the author of a book on the ſphere, which father Petau 
tranſlated into Latin. There is alſo attributed to 
him a Greek romance on the loves of Leucippe and 
Clitophon, of which Salmaſius has given a beautiful 
Suidas fays, - 
that this Achilles Tatius was a Pagan, but that he: 
afterwards embraced the Chriſtian religion, and be- 
came biſhop. Photius mentions him in his Bibli- 
otheca. | 
TATTOU, a beat of a drum at night to advertiſe: 
the ſoldiers to retreat, or repair to their quarters in 
the garriſon, or to their tents in a camp. * 
TATTOOING, an operation in uſe among the 
iſlanders in the South Sea for marking their bodies 
with figures of various kinds which they conſider as 
ornamental. It is performed by puncturing the ſkin, 
and rubbing a black colour into the wounds. The 
inſtrument uſed ſomewhat reſembles a comb, the teeth 
of which are repeately ſtruck into the ſkin by means 
of a ſmall mallet. It is very painful; but the children 
are forced by their relations to ſubmit to it. 
TAVERNIER (John Baptiſt), a famous French. 
traveller, was born in 1605. In the courſe of 40 


years he travelled fix times to Turkey, Perſia, and the 


Eaſt Indies, and viſited all the countries in Europe, 
travelling moſtly on foot. His travels have been fre- 
quently reprinted in fix vols 12mo. He died on his 
ſeventh journey to the eaſt, at Moſcow, in 1609. 
TAVISTOCK, a town of Devonſhire in England, 
fituated on the river Tavey or Tave, W. Long. 4. 26. 
N. 50. 37. It ſends two menbers to ebener and 
gives the title of narquis to the noble family of Ruſſels 
dukes of Bedford,  _ . - 
TAUNTON, a town of Somerſetſhire in England, 
fituated in W. Long. 3. 10. N. Lat. 51. 6. It is 
pleaſantly ſeated on the river Thone ; 1s reckoned the 
beſt town in the county; and ſends two members to 
parliament. | 
TAURIS, or Txzzsz1s, a town of Perſia, and 
capital of Aderbeitzan. It was formerly the ca- 
ital of Perſia, and is now the moſt confiderable 
next to Iſpahan; for it contains 15,000 houſes, be- 
ſides many ſeparate ſhops, and about 200,000 inhabi- 
tants. It is about five miles in circumference, and 
carries on a prodigious trade in cotton, cloth, filks, 
old and filver  brocades, fine turbants, and ſhagreen 
leather. There are 300 caravanſeras, and 250 moſques. 
Some travellers ſuppoſe it to be the ancient Eebatana; 
but of this there is no certainty, It is ſeated in a 
delightful plain, ſurrounded with mountains, from 
whence a ſtream proceeds, which runs through the eity. 
E. Long. 46. 50. N. 38. 28. 1 4 
TAURUS, a great chain of mountains in Alia, 
: 42 K 2 which 
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which bow at the eaſtern part of Little Carimania, 
and extend very far into the India. In different places 
they have different names. . 

Tavevs, in aſtronomy. See there, n® 206. 


TAUTOLOGV, a needleſs repeating of the ſame 


thing in different words. | 
TAWING, the art of dreſſing ſkins in white, ſo as 
to be fit for divers manufaQures, particularly gloves, &c. 
All ſkins may be tawed ; but thoſe chiefly uſed for 
this purpoſe are-lambs, ſheeps, kid, and goat ſkins. 
The method of tawing is this: Having cleared the 
ſkins of wool or hair, by means of lime, they are laid 


in a large vatt of wood or ftone, ſet on the ground 


full of water, in which quicklime has been flaked 


the 


wherein they are allowed to lie a month or ſix weeks, 
according as the weather is more or leſs hot, or as the 
ſkins are required to be more or lefs ſoft and pliant. 
While they are in the vatt, the water and lime is 
changed twice, and the ſkins are taken out and put 
in again every day: and when they are taken out for 
Faſt time, they are laid all night to ſoak in a run- 
ning water, to get out the greateſt part of the lime; and 
in the morning are laid together by fixes one upon 
another, upon the wooden leg, and are ſcraped ſtoutly 


one after another, to get the fleſh off from the fleſhy 


ſide, with a cutting two-handled inſtrument called a. 
knife; and then they cut off the legs (if they are not 


cut off before) and other ſuperfluous parts about the 


extremes. Then they are laid in a vatt or pit with 
a little water, where they are fulled with wooden 
peſtles for the ſpace of a quarter of. an hour; and 
then the vatt is filled up with water, and they are rin- 
fed in it. | 

In the next place, they are thrown on a clean pave- 
ment to drain, and afterwards caſt into a freſh pit of 
water, out of which they rinſe them well, and are 
laid again on the wooden leg, fix at a time, with the 
hair-hde outermoſt: over which they rub a kind of 
whetitone very briſkly, to ſoften and fit them to receive 
four or five more preparations, given them on the le 
both on the fleſh- fide and the hair-fide, with the knife, 
after the manner above-mentioned. 

After this they are put into a pit of water and 
wheaten-bran, and ſtirred abqut in it with wooden 


poles, till the bran is perceived to ſtick to them, and 


then they are left: as they riſe of themſelves to the 


top of the water by a kind of fermentation, they are 


plunged down again to the bottom; and at the ſame 
time fire is ſet to the liquor, which takes as eaſily as 
if it were brandy, but goes out the moment the ſkins 
are all covered. | | 

They repeat this operation as often as the ſkins riſe 
above the water ; and when they bave done rifing they 
take them out, lay them on the wooden leg, the fleſhy 
fide outwards, and paſs the knife over them to ſcrape 


off the bran. (Ea) 


Having thus cleared them of the bran, they lay the 
fins in a large baſket, and load them with huge ſtones 
to promote their draining: and when they have drained 
ſufticiently, they give them their feeding, which is 
performed after the manner following. : 

For one hundred of large ſheep-ſkins,. and for ſmal- 
ler in proportion, they take eight pounds of alum, and 
three of ſea-ſalt, and melt the whole with water in a 
veſſel over the fire, pouring the ſolution out, while 


% 
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yet luke warm, into a kind of trough, in which is Tauing: 
twenty pounds of the ſineſt wheat - flower, with the Tan. 
yolks of eight dozen of eggs; of all which is formed — 


T AX 


a kind of paſte, a little thicker than children's pap ; 
which, when done, is put into another veſſel, to be 
uſed in the following manner... Wael 

They pour a quantity of hot water into the trough 
in which the palte was prepared, mixing two ſpoon- 
fuls of the paſte with it; to do which they uſe a wood- 
en ſpoon, which contains juſt” as much as is required 
for a'dozen of ſkins: and when the whole is well di- 
luted, two dozen of the ſkins are plunged into it; 
but they take care that the water be not too hot, 
which would ſpoil the paſte and burn the ſkins, 

After they have lain ſome time-in the trough, they 
take them out, one after another, with the hand, and 
ſtreteh them out; this they do twice; and after they 
have given them all their paſte; they put them into 
tubs, and there full them afreſh with wooden peſtles. 

'Then they put them into a vat, where'they are ſuſ- 
fered to lie for five or fix days, or more; then they 
take them out in fair weather, and hang them to 
dry on cords or racks : and the quicker they are dried 


the better; for if they be too long a- drying, the ſalt 


and alum within them are apt to make them riſe in a 
grain, which is an eſſential fault in this kind of dreſ- 
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When the ſkins are dry, they are made up into 
bundles, and juſt dipt in fair water, and taken out and 
drained : they are then thrown-into an empty tub, and 
after having lain ſome time are taken out and trampled. 


Under foot. 


Then they draw them over a flat iron inſtrument, 
the top of which is round like a battledore, and the 
bottom fixed into a wooden block, to ſtreteh and open 
them; and having been opened, they are hung in the 
air upon cords to dry; and being dry, they are opened 
a ſecond time, by paſſing them again over the ſame 
inſtrument. | | | ; 

In the laſt place they are laid on a table, pulled 
out, and laid ſmooth, and are then fit for ſale. | 
TAX, (Taxa from the Greek atis, i. e. ordo, tri- 
but um) a tribute or impoſition laid upon the ſubjectt 

for the ſupport of government. See REvExUE. 

It is the ancient indiſputable privilege and right of 
the houſe of commons, that all-grants of ſubſidies or 
parliamentary aids do begin in their houſe, and are 
firſt beſtowed by them; although their grants are not 
effectual to all intents and purpoſes until they have 
the aſſent of the other two branches of the legiſlature. 


See Commons. The general reaſon given for this ex- 


cluſive privilege of the houſe of commons, is, that the 
ſupplies are raiſed upon the body of the people, and 
therefore it is proper that they alone ſhould have the 
right of taxing themſelves. This reaſon would be un- 
anſwerable, if the commons taxed none but themſelves: 
but it 18 notorious, that a very large ſhare of property 
is in the poſſeſſion of the houſe of lords; that this pro- 
perty is equally taxable, and taxed, as the. property of 
the commons; and therefore the commons not being 
the ſole perſons taxed, this cannot be the reaſon of 
their having the ſole right of raiſing and modelling the 
ſupply. The true reaſon, arifing from the ſpirit of 
our conſtitution, ſeems to be this. The lords being a 
permanent hereditary body, created at pleaſure by the 
; Ng3 
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the commons, who are a temporary elective body, free - 
ly nominated by the people. It would therefore be 


| extremely dangerous to give the lords any power of 


framing new taxes for the ſubject; it is ſufficient that 
they have a power of rejecting, if they think the com- 
mons too laviſh or improvident in their grants. But 


ſo reaſonably jealous are the commons of this valuable 


privilege, that herein they will not ſuffer the other houſe 
to exert any power but that of rejecting. They will 
not permit the leaſt alteration or amendment to be 
made by the lords to the mode of taxing the people 
by a money- bill: under which appellation are inclu- 
ded all bills by which money is directed to be raiſed 
upon the ſubjec̃t, for any purpoſe or in any ſhape what- 
ſoever; either for the exigencies of government, and 
collected from the kingdom in general, as the land- 
tax; or for private benefit, and collected in any par- 
ticular diſtrict, as by turnpikes, pariſſi- rates, and the 
like. Yet Sir Matthew Hale mentions one caſe, 
founded on the practice of parliament in the reign of 


Henry VI. wherein he thinks the lords may alter a 


money - bill: and that is, if the commons grant a tax, 


as that of tonnage and poundage, for four years; and 


the lords alter it to a leſs time, as for two years; here, 
he ſays, the bill need not be ſent back to the commons 
for their concurrence, but may receive the royal aſſent 
without farther ceremony; for the alteration of the lords 
is conſiſtent with the grant of the commons. But ſuch 
an experiment will hardly be repeated by the lords, 
under the preſent improved idea of the privilege of 
the houſe of commons; and, in any caſe where a 


money bill is remanded to the commons, all amend- 


ments in the mode of taxation are ſure to be rejected. 
The commons, when they have voted a ſupply to 


his majeſty, and ſettled the quantum of that ſupply, 


uſually reſolve themſelves into what is called a com- 
mittee of ways and means, to confider the ways and' 


means of railing the ſupply ſo voted. And in this 


committe every member (though it is looked upon as: 
the peculiar province of the chancellor of the exche- 


quer) may propoſe ſuch ſcheme of taxation as he thinks 


will be leaſt detrimental to the public. The reſolu- 
tions of this committee (when approved by a vote of 
the houſe) are in general eſteemed: to be (as it were) 
final and conclufive, For though the ſupply cannot 
be actually raiſed upon upon the ſubject till directed 
by an act of the whole parliament, yet no monied man 
will ſeruple to advance to the government any quantity 


of ready caſh, on the credit of a bare vote of the houſe 


of commons, tho? no law be yet paſſed to eſtabliſh it. 


The jtaxes which are raiſed upon the ſubje& are 


either annual or perpetual. 

I. The uſual annual taxes are thoſe upon land and 
malt. See Land and Marr, © ens Fes 
II. The perpetual are, 1. The cuſtoms. 2. The 
exciſe-duty. 3. The ſalt- duty. 4: The poſt office. 
5. The ſtamp duty. 6. Houſe and window duty. 


7. The duty on hackney-coaches and chairs. 8. That 


on offices and penfions.—See the articles CusToms, 
Excisz, SaLT, PosT, Sraur, Hovse, Hackney, 
and Orricks and Penſions. 

As to the application of all theſe, ſee the articles 
Reyenve, NATIOxAL Debt, Fuxps, and Civil List, 


„ ä 
Tax» king, are ſuppoſed more liable to be influenced by the 
— crown, and when once influenced to continue ſo, than 


* 


TAXATION. See Revenve, Tax, and Fopar TE 


SYSTEM. | 
 TAXUVS, the yEw-TREE ; a genus of the mono- 
delphia order, belonging to the dicecia claſs of plants. 
There are two ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable 
is the baccata, or common yew, growing naturally in 
many places of England and Scotland. It is found 
here and there in the Higblands, in a truly wild ſtate. 
At Glenlure, near Glen-Creran, in Upper-Lorn, are 


the remains of an old wood of it. The place takes its 


name from the trees which grow in it; for Glenlure, in 
the Gaelic language, 1s no other than a corruption of 
Gleaniuir, i. e. The valley of yew-trees.” 

It is an evergreen tree, of no great height; but the 


trunk grows to a large ſize. Mr Pennant has taken 
notice of a very remarkable decayed one in Fortingal 


church-yard, whoſe remains meaſured 56 feet and an 
half in circumference. Fhe leaves are of a dark ſhi- 
ning green, linear and acute, divided by a longitudinal 
nerve, and grow in a double ſeries, oppoſed to each 
other, on the ſame plane. The flowers, both male and 
female, grow from the alæ of the leaves. The berr 
is red and mucilaginous, of a ſingular ſtructure, being 
formed out of the receptacle, which ſwells and be- 
comes ſucculent, but does not cover the top of the 
ieed. It has a ſweet mawkiſh taſte. The wood is 
red and verned, very hard and ſmooth, and much uſed 
by turners and cabinet-makers. The tree is very pa- 
tient of the ſheers, and will aſſume almoſt any figure. 
It has generally been ſuppoſed to have a poiſonous 
quality. We have repeated accounts of horſes and 
cows that have died by eating it ; but whether the 
yew was the immediate cauſe of their death, is a mat- 
ter of ſome doubt. The berries are certainly not poi- 
ſonous.. Ba ug RT 

Our anceſtors eſteemed the wood of this tree as ſu-- 
perior to any other for making bows. For this intent 
it was planted in almoſt every church-yard, for the 
convenience and ready uſe of the ſeveral pariſhioners. _ 

TAY, called by the Romans Tavus or Taus, the 
largeſt river in Scotland. It riſes in Braidalbin, on 


the frontiers of Lorn; and having in the paſſage of a 


few miles augmented its ftream by the acceſſion of 
ſeveral ſmall rills, ſpreads itſelf into a lake called Loch 
Docbart; out of which having run but a little ſpace, 
it expands itſelf again. Leaving this ſecond lake, it 
rolls ſome miles with a conſiderable body of water, 


and then diffuſes itſelf abroad in the ſpacious Loch 


Tay; which, reckoning from the ſources of the river, 
is 24 miles in length, though, ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
lake is but 13: almoſt as ſoon as it iſſues from hence, 
it receives the river Lion, coming out of Loch Lion, 
and rynning through Glen Lion; which, having tra- 


velled in a manner pact to it, from its ſource, for 


the ſpace of 25 miles, at length joins the Tay as it 
enters Athol, which it next traverſes, and, directing 
its courſe in a manner due eaſt, receives almoſt all the 
waters of that country. Bending then to the ſouth, at 


the diſtance of ſix miles, it reaches Dunkeld; which, 


in the language of our anceſtors, ſignifies “ the hill of 
hazels,“ was the very centre of the old Caledonia, and 
is at preſent eſteemed the heart of the Highlands. 
The river is very broad here, inſomuch that there is a. 


ferry-boat over it at each end of the town. Declining | 


ſill to the ſouth-eaſt, with. a winding courſe, for above 
| 12. 
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from the county of Angus ; and then running ſouth- 
welt for eight miles more, is joined in that ſpace by 


ſeveral rivers, the moſt confiderable of which is the 


Almond. Turning then to the ſouth-eaſt, at the di- 
ſtance of about three miles, this copious river comes 


with a ſwelling ſtream to Perth, or St Johaſton's, which | 


is the capital of the ſhire of that name. 


The Tay, continuing ſtill a ſouth -· eaſt courſe, re- 
ceives, a few miles below Perth, the river Erne; which, 


iſſuing from a loch of the ſame name, traverſes the 
county of Strathern, and paſſes by Abernethy, once 


the capital of the Pictiſn kingdom: ſwelled by the 


waters of this laſt river, the Tay, running next direct- 


ly eaſt, enlarges itſelf till it becomes about three miles 


broad; but contracts again before the town of Dun- 


dee; ſoon after which it opens into the German ocean. 


At the entrance of the frith, there are ſands both on 


the north and on the ſouth fide, the former ſtyled Goa, 
latter Aberlay and Drumlans and before theſe, in the 


very mouth of the frith, thoſe which are called the 
Croſs Sands, At Buttonneſs, which is the northern 
promontory, there are two light-houſes, The ſpace 
between the north and the ſouth ſands may be near a 


mile, with about three fathoms water; but being 


within the frith,-it grows deeper, and in the road of 
Dundee is full fix fathoms. The frith of Tay is not 
indeed ſo large or ſo commodious as that of Forth, 
but from Buttonneſs to Perth it is not leſs than 40 
miles; and the whole may be, without any great im- 
propriety, be ſtyled a harbour, which has Fife on one 
fide, and the ſhires of Perth and Angus on the other, 
both very fertile and pleaſant countries. 
TAYLOR (De Jeremy), biſhop of Down and 


Connor in Ireland, was the ſon of a barber at Cam- 


bridge, and there had his education. Upon entering 


into orders, be became divinity- lecturer of St Paul's 


in London; and was, by the intereſt of archbiſhop 


Laud, elected fellow of All-ſouls college, Cambridge, 
in 1636. Two years after he became one of the chap- 
lains of the archbiſhop, who beſtowed on him the rec- 


tory of Uppingham in Rutlandſhire. In 1642, he 
was chaplain to the king; and a frequent preacher 


before him and the court at Oxford. He afterward 
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Taylor. 12 miles, the Tay receives a large ſupply of waters 


or more ſhrubs grow up together, and fo cloſe to one 


+ 


attended in the king's army in the condition of a chaps 


lain. Upon the declining of his majeſty's cauſe, he 


retired into Wales, where he was permitted to officiate 


as miniſter, and to keep a ſchool, in order to maintain 


Himſelf and his children, In this retirement he wrote 
ſeveral of his works. Having ſpent ſeveral years there, 
his family was viſited with fickneſs; and he loſt three 
ſons of great hopes, within the ſpace of two or three 
months. This afflition touched him ſo ſenſibly, that 
it made him deſirous to leave the country; and, going 
to London, he for a time officiated in a private con- 
gregation of loyaliſts to his great hazard. At length 
meeting with Edward lord Conway, that nobleman 
carried him over with him into Ireland, and fettled 
him at Portmore, where he wrote his Dudtor Dubi- 


rantium. Upon the reſtoration he returned to Eng— 


land: ſoon after, he was advanced to the biſhopric of 
Down aad Connor in Ireland; and had the admini- 
{tration of the ſee of Dromore granted to him. He 
was likewiſe made privy-counſellor, and vice-chancel- 


lor of the univerſity of Dublin, which place he held 


nerve in the middle, which is branched out on each 


| the leaves come forth the flowers in autumn. Theſe 


Lancaſhire: but a few idle differences on formal punc- 


flame there, as ſubjected him to much ſcurrility and 
ill treatment, and endangered the very being of the 


Judicious performances, his Hebrew and Engliſh Con- 


of a greeniſh colour, inclining to white, and of a very 
offenſive ſmell when green. The pith is very ſmall, 


, | 
till his death. He died of a fever at Liſnegarvy in T 


1667, and was interred in a chapel of his own erect. T 


ing on the ruins of the old cathedral of Dromore. 

TarLor (Dr Joke a learned diſſenting miniſter, 
born in Lancaſhire, He ſettled firſt at Kirkſtead in 
Lincolnſhire, where he preached to a ſmall congrega- 
tion and taught a grammar-ſchool for near 20 years. 
Afterward he removed to Norwich, where he preached 
many years in great repute, until he was invited to 
ſuperintend the academy formed at Warrington in 


tilios and uncertain doctrines kindled into ſuch a | 


academy. He died in 1761; and among ſeveral other 


cordance, 2 vols, folio, will remain a monument. of his 
critical ſkill and indefatigable induſtry, 
TAvLOR- Bird. See MoTACILLA. | | 
TEA, or Tura, the Tea-plant; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs: 
of plants, | 7 
This ſhrub, formerly deſcribed by Dr Breynius, in 
his Century of Exotic Plants, publiſhed at Dantzick. 
in 1678, is of a very flow growth, and diminutive 
ſize. It has a black, woody, irregularly branched. 
root. 'The'rifing ſtem ſoon ſpreads into many irre- 
gular branches and twigs. Theſe at the lower end 
and near the ground often ſeem to be more in number 
than they really are; for ſeveral ſeeds being put toge- 
ther in one hole, it frequently happens that two, three, 


another, as to be eaſily miſtaken for one, by ignorant 
or leſs attentive obſervers. The bark is dry, thin, 
weak, cheſnut-coloured, firm, and adheres cloſely to 
the wood. It is covered with a very thin ſkin; which 
being removed, the bark appears, of a greeniſh colour, 
a bitter, nauſeous, and aftringent taſte, with a ſmell 
much like the leaves of the hazel-nut tree, only more 
diſagreeable and offenſive. The wood is hard, fibrous, 


and adheres cloſe to the wood. The branches and 
twigs are ſlender, of different ſizes, irregularly beſet 
with ſimple leaves, ſtanding on very ſmall, fat, green 
footſtalks; and reſembling, when full grown, the 
leaves of the garden cherry-tree ; but when young, 
tender, and gathered for uſe, thoſe of the common 
ſpindle-tree, the colour only excepted. The leaves are 
{ſmooth on both ſides, cloſely and unequally ſawed on 
the edge, of a dirty dark green colour, which is ſome- 
what lighter on the back, where the nerves being rai- 
ſed conſiderably, leave fo many hollows or furrows on 
the oppolite fide. They bave one very conſpicuous 


ſide into five, fix, or ſeven thin tranſverſe ribs, of dif- 
ferent lengthe, and bent backwards near the edges of 
the leaves; between theſe tranſverſe ribs, run a num- 
ber of ſmall veins. The leaves when freſh have no 
ſmell at all; and though aſtringent and bitteriſh, as we 
obſerved above, are not nauſeous, as the bark. They 
differ very much in fubltance, ſize, and ſhape, accord- 
ing to their age and the fituation and nature of the 
ſoil in which the ſhrub is planted. From the wings of 


Con- 


res. continue to grow till late in winter; and are compoſed 
— of ſix petals, one or two of which are generally ſhrunk, 
and fall far ſhort of the largeneſs and beauty of the 


others. The footſtalk of the flower is about half an 
inch long, and ends in fix very ſmall green leaves, 
which ſerve inſtead of the calix or flower-cup. This 
deſcription, applied by Kæmpfer to the ſhrub, which, 
as he pretends, produces all the different forts or pre- 
parations of tea, correſponds, ſays Linnæus, to a 3 
ticular ſpecies only, termed by him bohea ; for ſome 
tea-plants, he obſerves after Dr Hill, produce flow- 
ers compoſed of nine petals, which muſt therefore con- 
flitute a diftin& ſpecies from ſuch as have only fix. 
From this circumſtance is conſtructed the other ſpe- 
cies of that author, ea viridis, or green-tea, the 
flowers of which have always nine petals. The leaves 
alſo are much larger than thoſe of the bohea, and of a 
brighter green. | 

To proceed in our deſcription. Within the petals, 
which are of a very unpleaſant bitteriſh taſte, are 
placed many white ſtamina, exceeding ſmall, as in the 
wild roſe, with yellow heads, in ſhape not unlike a 
heart. Kœmpfer reckoned in one flower 230 of theſc 
ſtamina. To the flowers ſacceed the fruits in great 
plenty ; theſe are compoſed of one, two, but moſt 
commonly of three, capſules, of the bigneſs of wild- 
plums, adhering, like the ſeed-veſſels of the palma 
chriſti, to one common footſtalk as to a centre, but 
divided into three pretty deep partitions. Each cap- 
ſole contains a huſk, nut, and ſeed. The kernel or 
ſeed is reddiſh, of a firm ſubſtance like filberds, 
contains à great quantity of oil, and is very apt to 


grow rank, which is the reaſon why there are ſcarce 


two in ten that will germinate when ſown. The na- 
tives make no manner of uſe of either the flowers or 
kernels, | 3 - 
The ſhrub muſt be, at leaſt, of three years growth 
before the leaves, which it then bears in plenty, are fit 
to be plucked. In ſeven years time, or thereabouts, it 
riſes to a man's height; but as it then grows ſlowly, 
and bears but few leaves, the natives generally cut it 
down quite to the ſtem, after having firſt gathered 
what few leaves it produced. The next year, out of 
the remaining ſtem, proceed many young twigs and 
branches, which bear ſuch abundance of leaves, as will 
ſufficiently compenſate for the loſs of the former ſhrub. 
Some defer the operation of cutting down to the ſtem 
till the ſhrub is of ten years growth, | 
The leaves mult not be tore off by handfuls, but 


plucked carefully, one by one; and are not be gather- 


ed all at once, but at different times, Thoſe who 
pluck their ſhrubs thrice a-year, begin 'their firſt ga- 
thering about the end of February. The ſhrub then 
bears but a few leaves, which are very tender and 
young, and not yet fully opened, as beipg ſcarce 
above two or three days growth. Theſe ſmall and ten- 
Cer leaves are reckoned much better than the reſt, and, 
becauſe of their ſcarcity and price, are diſpoſed of only 
to princes and rich people; for which reaſon they 
are called /-perial-tea, and by ſome the fewer of tea. 
The ſecond gathering, and the firſt of thoſe who ga- 
ther but twice a- year, is made about the latter end of 
March or beginning of April: ſome of the leaves are 
then already come to perfection, others are but half. 
grown: both, however, are plucked off promiſcuoully ; 
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though care is afterwards taken, previous to the uſual 


preparation, to arrange them into claſſes, according 


to their ſize and goodneſs. The third and laſt ga- 
thering, which is alſo the moſt plentiful, is made in 
the end of May, when the leaves have attained their 
full growth, both in number and ſize. 
this gathering are arranged in like manner as the for— 
mer, according to their ſize and goodneſs, into diffe- 
rent claſſes, the loweſt of which contains the coarſeſt 
leaves of all, being full two months grown, and that 
ſort which is commonly drank by the vulgar. 

The preparation of the leaves conſiſts in drying or 
roaſting them when freſh gathered, over the fire in an 
iron pan, and rolling them when hot with the palm 
of the hand on a mat till they become curled. The 


particulars of this preparation, as related by the in- 


genious author from whom this deſcription is extract- 
ed, are much too tedious for our purpoſe. The rea- 
der is therefore referred to the work itſelf. Vide 
Kæmpfer's Hiſtory of Japan, vol. ii. appendix 1. 
The tea, after having undergone a ſufficient roaſt- 
ing and curling, muſt, when cold, be put upand care- 
fully kept from the air. In this, indeed, the whole 
art of preſgrving it chiefly conſiſts; becauſe the air; in 
thoſe hot climates, diſſipates its extremely ſubtile and 
volatile parts much ſooner than it would in our colder 
European countries. The Chineſe put it up in boxes 
of a coarſe tin, which, if they be very large, are inclo- 
ſed in wooden caſes of fir, all the clefts being firſt care- 
fully ſtopped both within and without, 


large carthen pots, with a narrow mouth. The bet- 
ter ſort of tea, namely, that which the emperor him- 
ſelf and the great men make uſe of, is kept in porce- 
lain pots or veſſels, which are ſuppoſed to improve its 
virtues. The coarſe tea of the third gathering is not 
ſo eaſily injured by the air as the other forts ; for tho? 


its virtues are comparatively fewer and leſs ſenlible, yet 


are they more conſtant and fixed. The country peo- 


ple keep it, as well as the other ſorts which they uſe,. | 


in traw-baſkets, made like barrels, which they put 
under the rooſs of their houſes, near the bole which 


lets out the ſmoke ; being of opinion that nothing is 


better than ſmoke to prelerve the virtues of the leaves, 
and even improve them. Some put it up with com- 
mon mugwort flowers, or the young leaves of a plant 
called ſaſangua, which they believe renders it much 
more agreeable. Other odoriferous and aromatic 


ſubſtances are found, upon trial, to produce no ſuch 


beneficial effect. | 
The tea, as it is taken inwardly, is prepared in 
two different ways. | 
and now all over Europe, is nothing elſe but a ſimple 
infuſion of the leaves in hot water. The other way, 
which is peculiar to the Japaneſe, is by grinding. Tn 
this preparation, the leaves are, by meaus of a hand- 
mill made of a black-greeniſh ſtone called ſerpentine 
one, reduced into a Bne delicate powder, which be- 
ing mixed with hot water into a thin pulp is after- 
wards ſipped. This tea is called hie, tea, to diſtin- 
guiſh it from the ſimple infuſion, and is drank every 
day by all the rich people and great men in Japan. 
The narcotic quality of the freih unprepared leaves 
of tea, mentioned above, is deſtroyed in a great _ 
ure 


The leaves of 


After this 
manner alſo it is ſent abroad into foreign countries. 
The Japaneſe keep their ſtock of the common tea in 


The firſt uſed by the Chineſe, - 


Tea. 
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ſure by a repeated and gradual roaſting. This ope; 
ration renders it exhilarating, refreſhing, and clean- 
ſing. Kæmpfer obſerves, that tea is particularly ſer- 
viceable in waſhing away that tartarous matter which 
is the efficient cauſe of calculous concretions, nephri- 
tic and gouty diſtempers; and affirms, that among 
the great tea-drinkers of Japan, he never met with any 
who were troubled with the gout or ſtone. 

The leaves of tea, ſay writers on the Materia Medi- 
ca, are much more uſed for pleaſure than as medicine: 
the Bohea, however, is eſteemed ſoftening, nouriſhing, 
and proper in all inward decays ; the green is diure- 
tic, carries an agreeable roughneſs with it into the ſto- 
mach, which gently aſtringes the fibres, and gives 
them ſuch a tenſity as is neceſſary for a good digeſtion. 
Improper or exceſſive uſe may no doubt render this 
or any thing elſe prejudicial; but, in general, there 
are very few herbs employed, either in food or medi- 
eine, which, uſed with moderation, are better, plea - 
ſanter, or ſafer, than tea. | | | 

We do not find that the tea-plant grows naturally 


beyond the 35th degree of north latitude on the one 


hand, and the 45th degree on the other, 


TzA- Tree of New Zealand, is a ſpecies of myrtle, 
of which an infuſion was drank by Captain Cook's 
people in their voyages round the world. Its leaves 
were finely aromatic, aſtringent, and had a parti- 
cular pleaſant flavour at the firſt infuſion ; but this 
went off at the next filling up of the tea-pot, and a 
great degree of bitterneſs was then extracted; for 
which reaſon it was never ſuffered to be twice infuſed. 


Ia a fine ſoil in thick foreſts this tree grows to a con- 
ſiderable ſize; ſometimes 30 or 40 feet in height, and 


one foot in diameter. .On a hilly and dry expoſure, 
it degenerates into a ſhrub of five or ſix inches; but 
its uſual fize is about eight or ten feet high, and three 
inches in diameter. In that caſe its ſtem is irregular 
and unequal, dividing very ſoon into branches which 


riſe at acute angles; and only bear leaves and flowers 


at top. The flowers are white, and very ornamental to 


the whole plant. 


TEAL, in ornithology. See Anas. 
TEARS, a lymph or aqueous humour, which is 


ſubtile, limpid, and a little faltiſh: it is ſeparated 


from the arterial blood by the lachrymal glands 
and ſmall glandulous grains on the inſide of the eye- 


_ lids. 


TEBETH, the tenth month of the Jewiſh eccle- 
ſiaſtical year, and fourth of the civil. It anſwers to 
our month-of December, 


TECKLENBURG, a town of Germany, in the 
circle of Weſtphalia, capital of a county of the ſame 
name, with a caſtle built on a hill. It was bought by 


the king of Pruſſia in 1707. E. Long. 8. 7. N. Lat. 


52. 20. | | 
TECHNICAI,, expreſſes ſomewhat relating to 
arts or ſciences : in this ſenſe we ſay technical terms. 
I; is alſo particularly applied to a kind of verſes 
wherein are contained the rules or precepts of any 
art, thus digeſted to help the memory to retain them; 


an example whereof may be ſeen in the article Mz- 


TE prun, the name of a celebrated hymn, uſed in 


the Chrittian church, and ſo called becauſe it begins 
with theſe words, Te Deum laudamus, We praile thee, 
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20. N. Lat. 43“. 


with ſtrong walls on all ſides, except on the eaſt, 


ranean; but the greateſt part is firſt ſent to Erze- 


to Erzerum and Indoſtan, for the uſe of the linen dy- 
and palaces, in the city. 


reckon no leſs than 14 churches in the city; one half 


are ſome Romiſh Capuchins, as miſſionaries ;z but they 


chemiſts, which three profeſſions are in = eſteem | 
in the eaſt. The great cures they make, and the 


of the people, eſpecially when they attempt to make 


IM 
O God. It is ſung in the Romiſh church, with great 
pomp and ſolemnity, upon the gaining of a victory, or 
other happy event. 8 25 . 

TEES, a river which riſes on the confines of Cum. 
berland, and running eaſtward divides the county of 
Durham from Yorkſhire, and falls into the German 
fea below Stockton, [4 8 

TEETH. See Ax Aroux, ne 26. LT a 
TEETHING inChildren. See Mepicine, p. 4867, 
- TEFLIS, the capital of Perſian Georgia in Aſia, 
ſituated on the river Kur or Cyrus, in E. Long. 47. 
It is not large; but, accordiag to 
Sir John Chardin, one of the fineſt cities in the eaſt, 


where it is covered by the river Kur. On the ſouth 
ſide of it ſtands a large caſtle or fortreſs, built by the 
Turks in 1576, when they made themſelves maſters of 
the city and country, under the command of the fa- 
med Muftapha Pacha. The city is very populous, 
and a place of great trade, eſpecially in furs, which 
are conveyed hence to Conſtantinople by the way of 
Erzerum. As for the filks of this country, they are 
bought up on the ſpot by the Armenians, and con- 
veyed to Smyrna and other ports of the Mediter- 


rum to be manufactured, the Georgians being very 
ignorant and unſkilful in that. reſpect. From hence, 
likewiſe, great quantities of a root called 5%, is ſent 


ers. There are ſome magnificent caravanſeras, bazars, 
Of the laſt, thoſe of the 
viceroys of Carthuel and Caket are the chief. They 


of them belonging to the Georgians, and the other to 
the Armenians. As for moſques, the Georgians, it 
is ſaid, have never ſuffered any to be built, tho? they 
are under a Mohammedan government; but have al- 
ways riſen up in arms as often as any attempts have 
been made to erect ſuch, and deſtroyed them. Here 


go under the denomination of phyſicians, ſurgeons, or 


ſmall fees they take, which are generally in wine, 
meal, cattle, or young ſlaves, procure them ſome 
eſteem, though they are often expoſed to the inſults 


any proſelytes to their church. The inhabitants of 
Teflis are computed at near 20,000 ; viz. 4000 Ar- 
menians, 3000 Mohammedans, 2000 Georgians, and 
about 500 Romiſh Armenians, who are much hated 
by the others: the reſt are Perſians or ſtrangers, that 
are continually coming and going. | 
'TEGUMENT', any thing that ſurrounds or covers 
another. : 3 $76 | | 
TEINTS, and SEm1-TEINTS, in painting, denote 
the ſeveral colours uſed in a picture, conſidered as more 
or leſs high, bright, deep, thin, or weakened and di- 
miniſhed, &c. to give the proper relievo, ſoftneſs, or 
diſtance, &c. of the ſeveral objects. — 
TELESCOPE, an inſtrument formed by a combi- 
nation of optical glaſſes or metallic ſpeculums with 
lenſes, by which diſtant objects may be viewed di- 
ſtinaly. See (Index ſubjoined to) Op rics. 5 
TELL (William, ) au illuſtrious Swiſs patriot, chief 
| in- 


1 
inſtrument of the revolution which delivered the Swiſs 
Cantons from the German yoke in 1307. Griſler, 
the governor of theſe provinces for the emperor Al- 
bert, having ordered him, under pain of death, to 
ſhoot at an apple placed on the head of one his chil - 


' dren, he bad the dexterity, though the diſtance was 


very conſiderable, to ftrike it off without hitting the 
child. The tyrant, perceiving he had another arrow 
cancealed under his cloak, aſked him for what pur- 
poſe? To which he. boldly replied, © To have ſhot 
you thro? the heart, if I had had the misfortune to 
kill my ſon.” The enraged governor. now ordered 
him to be hanged: but his fellow-citizens, animated 


by his fortitude and patriotiſm, flew to arms; attack-_ 


ed and vanquiſhed Griſler, who was ſhot to death by 
Tell; and the aſſociation for the independecy took 
place that inſtant. 5 

TELLER, an officer of the exchequer, in ancient 
records called tallier. There are four of theſe officers, 
whoſe duty is to receive all ſums due to the king, and 
to give the clerk. of the pells a bill to charge him 
therewith. They likewiſe pay all money due from 
the king, by warrant from the auditor of the re- 
ceipt ; and make weekly and yearly books both of 
their receipts and payments, which they deliver to the 
lord treaſurer... | We 92 00 | 


TEMP E, (anc. geog.), a moſt. pleaſant place or 


valley of Theſſaly. That there it was, appears from 


the epithets Theſſalica, (Livy) ; Theſala, (Ovid); 
but ia what particular diſtrict is the queſtion. From 
the Phthiotica of Catullus, it ſhould ſeem to be of 
Phthiotis: but the Peneus, which ran through Tempe, 
was at too great a diſtance, being ſeparated from it 
by Mount Othrys and others. Firſt, however, we ſhall 
dcfine Tempe, previous to the determining the particu» 
lar diſtrict in which it lay. The Peneus, according to 
Pliny, running down between Oſſa to the ſouth and 
Olympus to the north, for 50 ſtadia, is for half that 
ſpace navigable: in the direction of this courſe lies 
what is called Tepe, extending in length for five miles, 
in breadth for almoſt an acre and an half, with gentle 
convexities riſing on the right and left, beyond ken of 
human ſight. Within glides the Peneus in its verdant 
light, green in its pebbles, charming in the graſs 
on its banks, harmoniouſly vocal with the muſic of 
birds. In this deſcription Strabo and Ælian agree; 
the laſt adding, that it has an agreeable variety of 
places of retreat; and that it is not the work of man's 
hand, but the ſpontaneous production of nature; and 
Strabo, that formerly the Peneus formed a lake in this 
ſpot, being checked in its courſe by the higher grounds 
about the ſea ; but that an opening being made by an 
earthquake, and Mount Offa tora from Olympus, the 
Peneus gained a free-courſe between them. But Livy, 
who calls Tempe a grove, remarks a degree of horror 
rather than amenity, with which the Roman army was 
ſtruck in marching over the narrow paſs ; for, beſides 
the defile, difficult to go over, which runs on for five 
miles, there are ſteep rocks on each hand, down which 
the proſpect is apt to cauſe a dizzineſs heightened by 
the noiſe and depth of the interflueat Peneus. Hence 
it appears that Tempe was in the Pelaſgiotis, whoſe 
extremity was formerly the Peneus, but afterwards, 
es is probable, allotted to Magneſia; and thus Winy 
PORE = mouth of the Peneus not in Theſſaly itſelf, 
VOL. XA. | 
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but in the Magneſia of Theſſaly. The name is pro- Tempera- 


perly Temenos, a ſacred grove ; whence the Romans 
formed Tempus, and the diminutive Tempulum, or 


Templum. The name Tempe became at length an ap- 


pellative to denote any pleaſant ſpot. , 
TEMPERAMENT, among phyſicians, the ſame 
with conſtitution, or a certain diſpoſition of the ſolids 
and fluids of the human body, by which it may be 
properly denominated ſtrong, weak, lax, &c. 
In every perſon there are appearances of a tempera- 
ment peculiar to himſelf, tho' the ancients only took no- 


ticeof four, and ſome have imagined theſe were deduced 


from the theories of the four humours or four cardi- 


nal qualities; but it is more probable that they were 


firſt founded on obſervation, and afterwards adapted 
to thoſe theories, ſince we find that they have a real 
exiſtence, and are capable of receiving an explanation. 
The two that are moſt diſtinctly marked, are the ſan- 
guineous and melancholic, viz. the temperaments of 
youth and age. 1 | 5 

I. Sanguineous. Here there is laxity of ſolids, diſ- 
coverable by the ſoftneſs of hair and ſucculency; large 
{ſyſtem of arteries, redundancy of fluids, florid com- 
plexion; ſenſibility of the nervous power, eſpecially 


to pleaſing objects; irritability from the plethora; 
mobility and levity from lax ſolids. Theſe characters 


are diſtintly marked, and are proved by the diſ- 
eaſes jncident to this age, as hzmorrhagies, fevers, &c. 
but theſe, as they proceed from a lax ſyſtem, are more 
eafily cured. EL da 

2. Melancholic Habit. Here greater rigidity of ſo- 
lids occurs, diſcoverable by the hardneſs and criſpature 
of the hair; ſmall proportion of the fluids, hence dry- 
neſs and leanneſs; ſmall arteries, hence pale colour; 
venous plethora, hence turgeſcency of theſe, and livi- 
dity ; ſenſibility, frequently exquifite, but with great 
accuracy; moderate irritability, with remarkable te- 
nacity of impreſſions ; ſteadineſs in act ion and ſlowneſs 
of motion, with great ſtrength; for exceſs of this con- 
ſtitution in maniacs gives the moſt extraordinary in- 
ſtance of human ſtrength we know. This tempera- 
ment is moſt diſtin&ly marked in old age, and in 
males. The ſanguineous temperament of youth makes 
us not diſtinguiſn the melancholic till the decline of 
life, when it is very evident, from diſeaſes of the 


veins, hzmorrhoids, apoplexy, cachexy, obſtructions 
of the viſcera, particularly of the liver, dropſies, affec- 


tions of the alimentary canal, chiefly from ſlower and 
weaker influence of the nervous power. So much for 


the ſanguineous and melancholic temperaments ; the 


other two are not ſo eaſily explained. — The choleric 
temperament takes place between youth and manhood. 


3. Choleric, the diſtribution of the fluids is more ex- 


actly balanced; there is leſs ſenſibility, and leſs obe- 
fity, with more irritability, proceeding from greater 
tenſion, leſs mobility and levity, and more ſteadineſs 
in the ſtrength of the nervous power, As to the 

4. Phlegmatice This temperament cannot be di- 
ſtinguiſned by any characters of age or ſex. It agrees 
with the ſanguineous in laxity and ſucculency. It dif- 
fers from that temperament, and the melancholic, by 
the more exact diſtribution of the fluids. Again, it 


differs from the ſanguineous, by having leſs ſeuſbili- 
ty, irritability, mobility, and perhaps ſtrength, tho? 
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Tem pera - ſometimes indeed this laſt is found to be great. 


ment 


| 
Templars. 


Theſe are the ancient temperaments. The tem- 
peraments, indeed, ade much more various; and very 
far from being eaſily marked and reduced to their 
genera and ſpecies, not only on account of variety of 
temperaments themſelves, but alſo on account of 1dio- 
ſyncraſy. wo | 

TemytrAmenT, in muſic, is defined by Rouſſeau 
to be an operation, which, by means of a ſlight alte- 
ration in the intervals, cauſes the difference between 
two contiguous ſounds to diſappear, makes each. of 
theſe ſounds ſeem identical with the other, which, 
without offending the ear, may ſtill preſerve their re- 


ſpective intervals or diſtances one from the other. By 


this operation, the ſcale is rendered more ſimple, and 
the number of ſounds which would otherwile be ne- 
ceſſary retrenched. Had not the ſcale been thus 
modified, inſtead of twelve ſounds alone which are 
contained in the octave, more than 60 would be indif- 
penſably required to form what we properly call m0d4- 
lation 1n every tone. OT 
It is proved by computation, that upon the organ, 


the harpſichord, and every other inſtrument with 


keys, there is not, and there ſcarcely can be, any 
chords properly in tune, ſave the octave alone. The 


cauſe 18 this, that though three thirds major, or four 


an apartment in his palace. 


thirds minor, ought to form a juſt oRave, thoſe are 
found to ſurpaſs, and theſe not to reach it. 
TEMPERING, in the mechanic arts, the prepa- 
ring of ſteel and iron, ſo as to render them more com- 
pact, bard, and firm; or even more ſoft and pliant, 
according to the reſpective occaſions. See Iron and 
DTEEL, | | 
 TEMPLARS, or TemyLexs, a religious order in- 
ſtituted at Jeruſalem about the year 1118. Some re- 
ligious gentlemen put themſelves under the govern- 
ment of the patriarch of Jeruſalem, renounced proper- 
ty, made the vow of celibacy and obedience, and li- 
ved like canons regular. King Baldwin aſſigned them 
They had likewiſe lands 
given them by the king, the patriarch, and the nobili- 
ty, for their maintenance. At firſt there were but 
nine of this order, and the two principal perſons were 
Hugo de Paganis and Geoffry of St Omers. About 
nine years after their inſtitution, a rule was drawn u 
for them, and a white habit aſſigned them, by Pope 
Honorius II. About 20 years afterwards, in the 


popedom of Eugenius III. they had red eroſſes ſewed 


vpon their cloaks as a mark of diſtinction; and in a 


ſhort time they were increaſed to about 3oo in their 
convent at Jeruſalem, They took the vame of Knights 
Templars, becauſe their firk houſe ſtood near the 
This 


temple dedicated to our Saviour at Jeruſalem. 


order, after having performed many great exploits 


againk the infidels, became rich and powerful all over 
Europe ; but the knights, abuſing their wealth and 
credit, fell into great diſorders and irregularities. 
Many crimes and enormities being alleged againſt 
them, they were proſecuted in France, Italy, and 
Spain; and at laſt the Pope, by his bull of the 22d 
of May 1312, given in the council of Vienna, pro- 
nounced'the extinction of the order of Templars, and 


united their eſtates to the order of St John of Jeru- 


lalem, 
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bones called % ftemporis. 
to phyſicians, were called fempora, from their ſhowing 
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TEMPLE, a general name for places of public 
worſhip, whether Pagan, Chriſtian, y 
But the word, in a reſtrained ſenſe, is uſed to denote 
the places or edifices in which the Pagans offered (a. 
crifice to their falſe gods, The word is formed from 
the Latin femplum, which ſome derive from the Greek 
rev , ſignifying the ſame thing; ant ot! 


Temple, 


or otherwiſe —— 


lers from See Time | 


TEVA, abſcindo, & I cut off, 1 ſeparate,“ in regard a pe, and 


temple is a place ſeparated from common uſes. 
thers derive it from the old Latin word Femplare, “ to 
contemplate.” It is certain, the ancient augurs gave 
the name zZempla to thoſe parts of the heavens which 


they marked out for the obſervation of the flight of 


birds, —Their formula was this: Templa teſyua ſunto. 
See Avus. DET RI Ee 
TEMLES, among us, denote two innsof court in Lon- 
don, thus called, becauſe anciently the dwelling-houſe of 
the knights-templars. At the ſuppreſſion of that or- 
der, they were purchaſed by the profeſſors of the com- 
mon law, and converted into h»ſþztia or inns. They are 
called the inner and middle temple, in relation to Ef. 
ſex-houſe ; which was alſo a part of the houſe of the 
templars, and called the outer temple, becauſe fituate 
without Temple-Bar, In the middle temple, during 


the time of the templars, the king's treaſure was kept: 


as was alſo that of the kings of France 1n the houſe of 
templars at Paris. The chief officer was the maſter of 
the temple, who was ſummoned to parliament in 
47 Hen. III. and from him the chief miniſter of 
the temple-church is ſtill called aſter of the temple. 
TEMPLES, in anatomy, a double part of the 
head, reaching from the forchead and eyes to the 
two ears. The temples are chiefly formed of two 
Theſe parts, according 


the age or time of man by the colour of*he hair, which 
turns white in this part before any other; which Ho- 
mer ſeems to have been aware of, by his calling men 
poliocrotaphi, q. d. grey-templed.” | 
TEMPLE (Sir William), grandſon of Sir William 
Temple ſecretary to the famous earl of Eſſex in queen 
Eliſabeth's time, who was a younger ſon of the an- 
cient Temples of Temple-Hall in Leiceſterſhire, was 
born about 1629. From his youth he diſcovered a 
ſolid penetrating genius, and a wonderful defire of 
knowledge, which his father Sir John took care to 
cultivate by all the advantages of a liberal education. 
His political principles would not ſuffer him to enter 


upon any public affairs till the way was made open 


for the king's reſtoration in 1660, He then made a 
diſtinguiſhed figure at court; and was ſent on ſeveral 


_ embaſſies, particularly in 1668 to the States- General, 


when he brought about the triple league between Eng- 
land, Holland, and Sweden. He had a great ſhare in 
the marriage of the prince of Orange with the lady 
Mary the duke of York's daughter ; and was alſo one 
of the plenipotentiarics at the peace of Nimeguen in 
1678. But the French intereſt gaining the aſcendant 
at court, he reſigned his public employments, and re- 
tired into the country, where he lived in retirement, 
ſolely employed in ſtudy and the cultivation of his gar- 
dens. Mr Swift, afterwards dean of St Patrick's, 
Dublin, lived with Sir William as his amanuenſis, and 
aſſiſted in preparing his works for the preſs. Sir 10 

5 1am. 


O- Templum, 


T E M 


a liam died toward the end of the year 1700, at Moor- 


Park near Farnham in Surry, where, according to his 
exprels directions in his will, his heart was buried in a 
ſilver box under the ſun-dial in his garden, oppoſite to 

the window from whence he uſed to contemplate the 
works of nature. He wrote, 1. Obſervations upon 
the United Provinces. 2. Miſcellanea. 3. Memoirs. 
4. An introduction to the Hiſtory of England. 5. Let- 
ters on the moſt important tranſactions, 3 vols. Mr 
Boyer tells us, that he was © an accompliſhed gentle- 
man, a ſound politician, a patriot, and a ou ſcholar. 
And if this great idea ſhould perchance be ſhaded by 
ſome touches of vanity any ſpleen, the reader will be ſo 
candid as to conſider, that the greateſt, wiſeſt, and the 
| beſt of men, have. {till ſome failings and impeffections 
which are inſeparable from human nature.” Sir Wil- 
liam Temple had one ſon, John Temple, Eſq; a man 
of great abilities and accompliſhments, who on the 
revolution was appointed ſecretary at war by king 
William: but he had ſcarcely been a week in office 
when, on ſome ſecret diſcontent, he took a boat and 
drowned himſelf at London Bridge. This gentleman 


had married mademoiſelle Du Pleſſis Rombouillet, a 


French lady, who had by him two daughters, to whom 
Sir William bequeathed the bulk of his eſtate ; but 
with this expreſs condition, that they ſhould not 
marry Frenchmen : © A nation,” ſays Boyer, © to 
whom Sir William ever bore a general hatred, upon 


account of their imperiouſneſs and arrogance to fo- 


reigners.“ 


FTEMPLUM, in antiquity, in general a place ſe- 
queſtered or ſet apart; from Temenot, called in the 
Eolic diale& Tempos. In a ftrifter ſenſe, places al- 
lotted for religious purpoſes; and in a ſtill ſtricter, for 
a ſpace or quarter of the heavens marked out by the 
augur with his /ituus; where he carefully obſerved 
the motion and finging of the birds, and in what part 
of this Templum they made their appearance. And 
hence a place walled round, and deftined for the wor- 
ſhip of any deity, and conſecrated by the augurs, was 


called Tempulum Auguſium; and the act itlelf inau- 


guration or conſecration. 

TEMPORAL, a term generally uſed for ſecular, 
as a diſtinction from eccleſiaſtical. Thus we ſay tem- 
poral lords, and ſpiritual or eccleſiaſtical lords. 

TEMPORALTIES of Bis ors, are the reve- 
nues, lands, tenements, and lay- fees, belonging to 
biſhops, as they are barons and lords of parliament. 

The cuſtody of the temporalties of biſhops forms a 
branch of the king's ordinary revenues; (fee Rxvr- 
N UE. )— Theſe, upon the vacancy of the biſhopric, are 


immediately the right of the king, as a conſequence . 


of his prerogative in church- matters; whereby he is 
conſidered as the founder of all archbiſhoprics and 
biſhoprics, to whom during the vacancy they revert. 
And for the ſame reaſon, before the diſſolution of ab- 
beys, the king had the cuſtody of the temporalties of 
all ſuch abbeys and priories as were of royal founda- 
tion (but not of thoſe founded by ſubjects), on the 
death of the abbot or prior. Another reaſon may alſo 
be given why the policy of the law hath veſted this 
cuſtody in the king; becauſe, as the ſucceſſor is not 
known, the lands and poſſeſſions of the ſee would be 
liable to ſpoil and devaſtation if no one had a proper- 
ty therein, Therefore the law has given the king, 


ſtody of them be ſold. 


N 
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not the temporalties themſelves, but the cuſtody of the Temporal- 


temporalties till ſuch time as a ſucceſſor is appointed; 
with power of taking to himſelf all the intermediate 
profits, without any account of the ſucceſſor ; and 
with the right of preſenting (which the crown very 
frequently exerciſes) to ſuch benefices and other pre- 
ferments as fall within the time of vacation. This re- 


venue is of ſo bigh. a nature, that it could not be 


granted out to a ſubject, before or even after it ac- 
crued : but now, by the ſtatute 15 Edw III. ſt. 4. 
c. 4 & 5. the king may, after the-vacancy, leaſe the 
temporalties to the dean and chapter; ſaving to him- 
ſelf all advowſons, eſcheats, and the like. Our an- 
cient kings, and particularly William Rufus, were not 
only remarkable for keeping the biſhoprics a long time 
vacant, for the fake of enjoying the temporalties, but 
alſo committed horrible waſtes on the woods and other 
parts of the eſtate ; and to crown all, would never, 
when the ſee was filled up, reftore to the biſhop his 


temporalties again, unleſs he purchaſed them at an 


exorbitant price. To remedy which, king Hen. I. 
granted a charter at the beginning of his.reign, pro- 
miſing neither to ſell, nor let to farm, or take any 
thing from, the domains of the church, till the fucceſ- 
ſor was inſtalled. And it was made one of the articles 
of the great charter, that no waſte ſhould be committed 
in the temporaltics of biſhoprics, neither ſhould the cu- 
The ſame is ordained by the 
ſtatute of Weſtminſter the firſt; and the ſtatute 
14 Edw. III. ſtat. 4. c. 4. (which permits a leaſe to 
the dean and chapter) is ſtill more explicit in prohibi- 
ting the other exactions. It was alſo a frequent abuſe, 
that the king would, for trifling or no cauſes, ſeize the 
temporalties of biſhops, even during their lives, into 
his own hands: but this is guarded againſt by ſta- 
tute 1 Edw. III. ſt. 2. c. 2. 1 1 

This revenue of the king, which was formerly very 
conſiderable, is now by a cuſtomary indulgence almoſt 
reduced to nothing: for, at preſent, as ſoon as the 
new biſhop is conſecrated and confirmed, he uſually 
receives the reſtitution of his temporalties quite entire 


and untouched from the king; and then, and not 


ſooner, he has a fee - ſimple in his biſhopric, and may 
maintain an action for the profits. 

TENAILLES, in fortification, are low works made 
in the ditch before the curtains. There three ſorts. 
The firſt are the faces of the baſtions produced till 
they meet, but much lower; the ſecond have faces, 
flanks, and a curtain; and the third have only faces 
and flanks, | | 

TENANT, one that holds lands or tenements of 
ſome lord or landlord, by rent, fealty, &c. See TE.“Oͤ 
NURE. | | 
TENCH, in ichthyology. See Cyrainus. 

TENDER, a ſmall ſhip in the ſervice of men of 
war, for carrying men, proviſions, or any ching elſe 
that is neceſſary. 
 TENDONS, in anatomy, are white, firm, and te- 
nacious parts, continuous to the muſcles, and uſually 
forming their extremities, See AnaTomy, n* 83, c. 

TENEBRIO, a genus of inſects belonging to the 
order of coleoptera. The laſt joint of the antenne is 
roundiſh; the breaft is ſomewhat convex, and margi- _ 
nated ; the head is ſtretched forward, and the elytra 
are ſtiff. There are 33 ſpecies, principally diftinguiſh- 
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Tenedos ed by their colour. The larvæ of ſome live in damp 

| places under ground among rubbiſh; of others in flour 

Teniers. and different kinds of food, where they perform their 

metamorphoſis. The perfeQ inſects are very trouble- 

ſome in houſes; eating bread, meat, &c. They preci- 

pitateſy avoid the light; reſorting in troops to dark damp 

cellars, where putrefaction allures and nouriſhes them. 

'They are all of a very dark gloomy appearance, from 
which circumſtance they take their name. 

TENEDOS (anc. geog.), an iſland on the coaft 

of Troas, at the diſtance of 40 ſtadia from the con- 

tinent, and 80 in compaſs; with a cognominal /Eolian 

town, and a temple of Apollo Smintheus, It was no 

inconſiderable town, as appears from its. coins, in- 

ſcribed Tenedii, the people. Its origin is derived from 

Tennes, or Tenes, who being expoſed in a coffer or 

bog by his father Cygnus the Thracian, at the inſti- 

gation of the mother-in-law, was by fate carried to 

this iſland, made king of it, and at length worſhipped 

as a god on account of his virtues. The iſland was 

famous for its earthen ware, for which purpoſe it had 

an excellent red clay; and hence Bochart would derive 

the appellation from finedom, a “ red clay.” Tenedia 

ſecuris, is a proverbial ſaying to denote ſeverity; from 

a law there paſſed, that perſons found in the act of 

adultery ſhould. be put to death; a ſeverity executed 


on the king's ſon; and therefore, in the coins of Tene- 


dos, on one fide are two heads in memorial of the 
king and his ſon, and on the reverſe an ax, ( Ariſtotle.) 
This iſland till retains its ancient name; and 18-one of 
the ſwalleſt iſlands of the Archipelago, fituated near 
the coaſt of Leſſer Aſia, welt of the ruins of Troy. It 
belongs to the 'Turks, and .is remarkable for produ- 
cing the beſt muſcadine wine in the Levant. On the 
eaſtern ſide is a pretty large town, ſeated at the foot of 


a mountain, with a fine harbour commanded by a caſtle. 


E. Long. 29. o. N. Lat. 29. 30. 

TENERIFF, the moſt conſiderable of the Canary 
iſlands, being about 45 miles in length and 20 in 
breadth, abounding with wine, different ſorts of fruit, 
cattle, and game. It is ſubject to earthquakes; and 
in 1704 there happened one that deſtroyed ſeveral 


towns and many thouſand people. It is remarkable 


for a very high mountain called the Peat, which 
in a clear day may be ſeen 100 miles off. It was for- 
merly a volcano, and ſtill emits hot fulphureous 
ſteams from chinks in different parts. Its height has 
been computed by Dr Heberden at 15,396 feet, which 


is but 148 yards leſs than three miles. On the top is 


found the natron, or foſſil fixed alkali, and likewiſe 


ſome very pure natural ſulphur. W. Long. 16. 22. 
N. Lat. 28. JO. | 


TENESMUS, in medicine, a name given by me- 
dical writers to a gomplaint which is a continual defire- 


of going to ſtoo], but without any ſtool being ready 
to be voided, This is properly no primary diſeaſe, bat 
merely a ſymptomatic one, and differs in degree c- 
cording to the diſeaſe on which it is an attendant. 
TENIERS (David) the Elder, a Flemiſh painter, 
born at Antwerp in 1582. He received the firſt rudi- 
ments of his art from the famous Rubens, who highly 


ſatisfaction examined and commended his deſigus. 
From the ſchool of that celebrated painter Teniers 


went to finiſh his ſtudies at Rome: he attached him- 


William prince of Orange honoured him with his 


| ſon as archbiſhop of Canterbury. He performed all 


elleemed bim for his promiſing genius, and with great the duties of a good primate ſor 20 years, and died in 


ſelf to Adam Elſheimer for fix years; and from the in- Tenierz 


ſtructions of two ſuch incomparable maſters, he formed || 
to himſelf a peculiar ſtyle, . which his ſon cultivated fo Tenor. 
happily afterward as to bring it to the utmoſt perfec. 
tion. His pictures were ſmall; and his fubjes vſually 
ſhops, elaboratories, humourous converſations, and ru- 
ral feſtivities, The demand for his pieces was univerſal ;- 
and even his maſter Rubens thought them an ornament 
to his cabinet. He died at Antwerp in 1649. 
TENIERS (David) the Younger, alſo an admirable 
painter, was the ſon of the former, and was born at 
Antwerp in 1610. He obtained the name of Ape of 
Painting, from his imitating the manner of different 


. painters with ſuch exactneſs, as to deceive even the 


niceſt judges, He improved greatly under his father, 
and obtained ſuch reputation as introduced him to 
the favour of the great. The archduke Leopold Wil- 
liam made him gentleman of his bed-chamber; and all 
the pictures of his gallery were copied by Teniers, and 
engraved by his direction. The king of Spain and 
Don Juan of Auſtria ſet ſo high a value on his pic. 
tures, that they built a gallery on purpoſe for them. 


friendſhip; and Rubens not only eſteemed his works, 
but aſſiſted him with his advice. His prineipal talent 
lay in landſcapes adorned with ſmall figures. He alſo. 
painted men drinking and ſmoking, chemiſts. elabo- 
ratories, country fairs, and the like. His ſmall figures 
are ſuperior to his large ones. He died in 1694. 
The works of the father and ſon are thus diftinguiſh» 
ed: The latter diſcover a finer touch and freſner pen- 
eil, greater variety of attitudes, and a better diſpoſi- 
tion of the figures. The father retained ſomething of 
the tone of Italy in his colouring, which was ſtronger 
than the ſon's; beſides, the fon uſed to put at the bot- 
tom of his pictures, David Teniers, junior. 
Abraham, another ſon of David the Elder, was 
equal, if not ſuperior, to his father and brother in the 
expreſſion of his charaQers, and his underſtanding the 
claro obſcuro; though he was inferior in the ſprightlineſs 
of his touch, and the lightneſs of his pencil, 
TENISON (Dr Thomas), archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, was born at Cottenham in Cambridgeſhire in 
1636; and ſtudied at Corpus Chriſti college in Cam- 
bridge. In his youth, while the fanatical government 
laſted, he applied himſelf to phyſic ; but afterward went 
into orders, and was ſome time miniſter of St An- 
drew's church, Cambridge; where he attended the fick 
during the plague in 1665, which his pariſhioners ac- 
knowledged by the preſent of a piece of plate. He- 
ſhowed himſelf very active againſt the growth of Po- 
pery by his writings both in king Charles and king 
James's reigns: in 1680 he was preſented to the vica- 
rage of St Martin's in the Fields, London, to which 
pariſh he made ſeveral donations; and among others, 
endowed a free ſchool, and built a handſome library, 
which he furniſhed with uſeful books. King William 
and queen Mary, in 1689, preſented him to-the arch- 
deaconry of London; in 1691, he was nominated to the 
ſee of Lincoln, and in 1694 he ſucceeded Dr Tillot- 


1715. 
TENOR, or Tzxovs, the purport or content of a 
writing or inſtrument in law, &c.. | 
Texos 
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Tenor Teuon, in muſic, the firſt mean, or middle part, never fewer than 8. In order to accompliſh their Tenths. 
or that which is the ordinary pitch of the voice, when metamorphoſe, they hide themſelves in the ground, 


Tenthredo- neither raiſed to a treble nor lowered to a baſs. ſpin their cod, the inſide of which is lined with a very 
4 TENSE, in grammar, an inflection of verbs, where- 


by they are made to ſignify or diſtinguiſh the circum- 
ſtance of time in what they affirm, See GRAMMA R. 
T ENT, in war, a pavilion or portable houſe. They 


are made of canvaſs, for officers and ſoldiers to lie un- 


der when in the field. The fizes of the officers tents 
are not fixed ; ſome regiments have them of one fize, 
and ſome of another: a captain's tent and marquee is 
generally 105 feet broad, 14 deep, and 8 high: the 
ſubalterns are a foot leſs ; the major*s and lieutenant- 
colonel's a foot larger; and the colonel's two feet lar- 
ger. The ſubalterns of foot lie two a tent, and thoſe 
of horſe but one. The tents of private men are 6Z feet 
ſquare, and 5 feet high; and hold five ſoldiers each. 
The tents for horfe are 7 feet broad, and 9 feet deep: 
they hold likewiſe five men and their horſe accoutre- 
ments. — The word is formed from the Latin fentomum, 
of fendo, I ſtretch,” in regard tents are uſually made 
of canvas ſtretched out, and ſuſtained by poles, with 
cords and peps.. | 

Text, in furgery, a roll of lint made into the ſhape 
of a nail with a broad flat head, chiefly uſed in deep 
wounds and uleers. They are of ſervice, not only in 
conveying medicines to the moſt intimate receſſes and 
ſinuſes of the wound, but to prevent the lips of the 
wound from uniting before it is healed from the bot- 
tom; and by their aſſiſtance grumous blood, ſordes, 
&c. are readily evacuated. 

TENTHREDO; the saw- Fry; a genus of inſects 
belonging to the order of hymenoptera. The mouth 


is furniſhed with jaws, but has no proboſcis; the wings 


are plain and tumid; the Ring confiſts of two ſerrated 
laminz, and the ſcutellum of two grains placed at a di- 
ſtance. The ſpecies are very numerous, differing from 


one another in colour and fize. They are not very ſhy. 


Some, by means of their ſaw, depoſit in the buds of 
fowers, others on the twigs of trees or ſhrubs, eggs 


from which are produced falſe caterpillars. The im- 


plement with which they are armed is nowiſe formi- 
dable; as it appears only deſtined to the purpoſe of de- 
poſiting their eggs. | 

The ſylvatica is a beautiful ſpecies. The antennz 
are ſetacegus, and have more than 20 joints. The 
head 1s blue; the trunk grey mottled with yellow; the 
body is black; the lines dividing the rings are brown- 


iſh; the ſix terminatory ſegments are amber- coloured. 


The wiags are brown, with a duſky.edge. The legs 
are yellow. This delicate fly is found in damp woods 


and moors m Augult and September. When the fe-- 


male Jays her eggs, there goes with them an acrid mu- 
cilaginous juice, which perverts the courſe of the ſap 
in the plant, and makes it grow into a kind of gall; 
this operates as ſoon as emitted, and ſcarifies the part 
the ſaw has wounded. One may ſee bubbles of this 
ſoft and clammy juice always left upon the plant; the 
wound is oblong and crooked, and the part becomes 
black as if burnt. The egg increaſes in bigneſs to 
twice its ſize, or more, after it is lodged in tbe plant; 
nor is this ſtrange, ſince it has no hard covering. The 


larve may eaſily be known by the number of their 


feet, which are always more than 16; by which they 
differ from caterpilbers, which have 16 at moſt, and 


fine down, and admit through the netted texture that 
moiſture from the earth which they have need of in the 
ſtate of chryſalids. 

TENTHS, and rFigsT-rRviTs of Spiritual Prefer- 
ments, a branch of the king's revenue. Sce Revenue. 

Theſe were originally a part of the Papal uſurpa- 
tions over the clergy of this kingdom; firſt introduced 
by Pandulph the pope's legate, during the reigns of 


king John and Henry III. in the ſee of Norwich; and 


afterwards attempted to be made univerſal by the popes 
Clement V. and John XXII. about the beginning of 


the 14th century. The firſt- fruits, primitiæ, or an- 


nates, were the ficſt year's whole profits of the ſpiri- 
tual preferment, according to a rate or va/zr made un- 
der the direction of pope Innocent IV. by Walter bi- 
ſhop of Norwich in 38 Hen. III. and afterwards ad- 
vanced in value by commiſſion from pope Nicholas III. 


A. D. 1292, 20 Edw. I.; which valuation of pope . 


Nicholas is ſtill preſerved in the exchequer. The tenths, 


or decime, were the tenth part of the annual profit of 


each living by the ſame valuation; which was alſo 


claimed by the holy ſee, under no better pretence than 
a ſtrange miſapplication of that precept of the Leviti- 


cal law, which direQs, that the Levites “ ſhould of- 
&« fer the tenth part of their tithes as a heave- offering 


te to the Lord, and give it to Aaron the high-prieſt.““ 
But this claim of the pope met with vigorous reſiſtance 
from the Engliſh parliament ; and a variety of acts 


were paſſed to prevent and reſtrain it, particularly the 
ſtatute 6 Hen. IV. c. 1. which calls it a horrible mif- 


chief and damnable cuſtom. But the Popiſh clergy, 


blindly devoted to the will of a foreign maſter, ſtill 


kept it on foot; ſometimes more ſecretly, ſometimes 


more openly and avowedly: ſo that in the reign of Hen- 


ry VIII. it was computed, that in the compaſs of 50 


years 800,000 ducats had been ſent to Rome for firſt- 
fruits only. . And as the clergy expreſſed this willing- 
neſs to contribute ſo much of their income to the head 


of the church, it was thought, proper (when in the 


ſame reign the papal power was aboliſhed, and the 


king was declared the head of the church of England) 
to annex this revenue to the crown; which was done 


by ſtatute 26 Hen. VIII. c. 3. (confirmed by ſtatute 
1 Eliz. c. 4.); and a new vator beneficicrum was then 


made, by which the elergy are at preſent rated. 


By theſe. laſt- mentioned Ratutes all vicarages under 
ten pounds a-year, and all reQories under ten marks, 
are diſcharged from the payment of firſt- fruits: and if, 


in ſuch livings as continue chargeable with this pay- 
ment, the incumbent lives but half a year, he ſhall pay 


only one quarter of his ſirſt- fruits; if but one whole 
year, then half of them; if a year and a half, three. 
quarters; and if two years, then the whole, and not 
otherwiſe. Likewiſe by the ſtatute 27 Henry VIII. 


c. 8. no tenths are to be paid for the firſt year, for 


then the firſt-fruits are due: and by other ſtatutes of 


queen Anne, in the fifth and ſixth years of her reign, 
if a benefice be under 501. per annum clear yearly va- 


lue, it ſhall be diſcharged of the payment of firſt-fruits 


and tenths. | ; | 
Thus the richer clergy being, by the crnninal bigo- 
try. of their Popiſh predeceſſors, ſubjected at brit to a 


fortcign 
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Tenure, foreign exaction, were afterwards, when that yoke was 


ſhaken off, liable to a like miſapplication of their re- 
venues, through the rapacious diſpoſition of the then 
reigning monarch; till at length the piety of queen 
Anne reſtored to the church what had been thus indi- 
realy taken from it. This ſhe did, not by remitting 
the tenths and firit-fruits entirely; but, in a ſpirit of 
the trueſt equity, by applying theſe ſuperfluities of the 
larger benefices to make up the deficiences of the ſmal- 
ler. And to this end ſhe granted her royal chatrer, 
which was confirmed by the ſtatute 2 Ann. c. 11. 
whereby all the revenue of firſt-fruits and tenths 1s veſt- 
ed in truſtees for ever, to form a perpetual fund for the 
augmentation of poor livings, This is uſually called 
gueen Anne's bounty; which has been fill farther regu- 
lated by ſubſequent ſtatutes. | 

TENURE, in law, fignifies the manner whereby 


lands or tenements are held, or the ſervice that the 


tenant owes to his lord. | | 

Of this kingdom almoſt all the real property 1s by 
the policy of our laws ſuppoſed to be granted by, de- 
pendent upon, and holden of, fome ſupperior lord, by 
and in conſideration of certain ſervices to be rendered 
to the lord by the tenant or poſeſſor of this property. 
'The thing holden is therefore ſtyled a tenement, the 
poſſeſſors thereof tenants, and the manner of their 
poſſeſſion a tenure. Thus all the lands in the king- 
dom is ſuppoſed to be holden, mediately or immediately, 
of the king; who is ſtyled the lord paramount, or 
above all. Such tenants as held under the king im- 
mediately, when they granted out portions of the lands 
to inferior perſons, became alſo lords with reſpe& to 
thoſe inferior perſons, as they were ftill tenants with 
reſpect to the king; and, thus partaking of a middle 
nature, were called he or middle lords. So that if 
the king granted a manor to A, and he granted a 
portion of the land to B, now B was ſaid to hold of 
A, and A of the king ; or, in other words, B held 
his lands immediately of A, but mediately of the king. 
The king therefore was ſtyled rd paramount; A was 
both tenant and lord, or was a meſne lord; and B was 
called tenant paravail, or the loweſt tenant, being he 
who was ſuppoſed to make avail, or profit of the land. 
In this manner are all the lands of the kingdom holden 
which are in the hands of ſubjects: for according to 
Sir Edward Coke, in the law of England we have not 
properly allodium; which we have fees in the name 
by which the feudiſts abroad diſtinguiſh ſuch eſtates 
of the ſubject as are not holden of any ſuperior. So 
that at the firſt glance we may obſerve, that our lands 
are either plainly feuds, or partake very ſtrongly of 
the feodal nature. | 

All tenures being thus derived, or ſuppoſed to be 
derived, from the king, thoſe that held immediately 
under him, in right of his crown and dignity, were 
called his tenants in capite, or in chief; which was the 
molt honourable ſpecies of tenure, but at the ſame 
time ſubjected the tenants to greater and more burden- 
ſome ſervices than inferior tenures did. And this 
diſtinction ran through all the different ſorts of 
tenure. | 

There ſeem to have ſubſiſted among our anceſtors 
four principal ſpecies of lay-tenures, to which all 
other may be reduced: the grand criteria of which 
were the natures of the ſeveral ſervices or renders 


that were due to the lords from their tenants. The Tenure, 


ſervices, in reſpect of their quality, were either free 
or baſe ſervices ; in reſpe& of their quantity and the 
time of exacting them, were either certain or uncer- 
tain. Free ſervices were ſuch as were not unbe— 
coming the character of a ſoldier or a freeman to 
perform; as to ſerve under his lord in the wars, to 
pay a ſum of money, and the like. Baſe ſervices 
were ſuch as were fit only for peaſants or perſons of 
a ſervile rank; as to plough the lord's land, to make 
his hedges, to earry out his dung, or other mean em- 
ployments. The certain ſervices, whether free or baſe, 
were ſuch as were ſtinted in quantity, and could not 
be exceeded on any pretence; as, to pay a (tated an- 
nual rent, or to plough ſuch a field for three days. 
The uncertain depended upon unknown contingencies: 
as, to do military ſervice in perſon, or pay an aſſeſſ- 
ment in lieu of it when called upon; or to wind a 
horn upon the appearance of invaders; which are free 
ſervices: or to do whatever the lord ſhould command ; 
which is a baſe or villein ſervice,  _ F 
From the various commbinations of theſe ſervices 
have ariſen the four kinds of lay-tenure which ſubſiſted 
in England till the middle of the laſt century; and 
three of which ſubſiſt to this day. Of theſe Bracton 
(who wrote under Henry the third) ſeems to give the 
cleareſt and moſt compendious account, of any author 
ancient or modern, of which the following is the out- 
line or abſtrakt: “ Tenements are of two kinds, 
frank-tenement, and villenage. And, of frank-tene- 
ments, ſome are held freely in confideration of homage 
and knight · ſervice; others in free-ſocage, with the 
ſervice of fealty only. And again, of villenages, 
ſome are pure, and others privileged. He that holds 
in pure villenage ſhall do whatſoever is commanded 
him, and always be bound to an uncertain ſervice. 
The other kind of villenage is called villein-ſocage; 
and theſe villein-ſocmen do villein-fervices, but ſuch 
as are certain and determined.” Of which the ſenſe 
ſeems to be as follows: firſt, where the ſervice was free, 
but uncertain, as military ſervice with homage, that 
tenure was called the tenure in chivalry, per ſervitium 
militare, or by knight-ſervice. Secondly, where the 
ſervice was not only free, but alſo certain, as by feal- 
ty only, by rent and fealty, &c. that tenure was 
called /iberum ſocagium, or free ſocage. Theſe were the 
only free holdings or tenements; the others were 
villenous or ſervile : as, thirdly, where the ſervice was 
baſe in its nature, and uncertain as to time and quan- 


tity, the tenure was purum villenagium, abſolute or 
pure villenage. Laſtly, where the ſervice was baſe 


in its nature, but reduced to a certainty, this was ſtill 
villenage, but diſtinguiſhed from the other by the name 
of privileged villenage, villenagium privilegiatum 5 or 
it might be ſtill called /ocage (from the certainty of 
its ſervices), but degraded by their baſeneſs into the 
inferior title of villanum ſocagium, villein-ſocage. 
1. The miltary tenure, or that by kaight-ſervice, 
was done away by ſtat. 12 Car. IT. For an account 
of this ſpecies of tenure, ſee Feopat Syſtem, and 
KniGnT-Service; and for its incidents, ſee Alps, 
RELIEFT, PrRIMER-SEISIN, WarDSHirp, MARRIAGE) 
Fines, and Escnxar (in APPENDIX). | 
2. The ſecond ſpecies of tenure or free-ſocage, not 
only ſubſiſts to this day, but has in a manner * 
e 


. 
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Taure. bed and (wallowed up (ſince the ſtatute of Charles 
—— the ſecond) almoſt every other ſpecies of tenure. See 


DOCAGE. 
The other grand diviſion of tenure, mentioned by 


Bracton is that of villenage, as contradiſtinguiſhed 


from liberum tenemenium, or frank-tenure. And this 


(we may remember) he ſubdivides into two claſſes, 
pure and privileged villenage: from whence have ariſen 
two other ſpecies of our modern tenures, 

3- From the tenure of pure villenage have ſprung 


our preſent copyhold-tenures, or tenure by copy of 


court-roll at the will of the lord; in order to obtain 
a clear idea of which it will be previouſly neceſſary to 
conſult the articles Manor and ViLLENAGE. 

As a farther conſequence of what has been there 
explained, we may collect theſe two main principles, 


which are held to be the ſupporters of a copyhold- 
tenure, and without which it cannot exiſt; 1, That 


the lands be parcel of and ſituate within that manor 
under which it is held. 2. That they have been de- 
miſed, or demiſable, by copy of court- roll immemo- 


rially. For immemorial cuſtom is the life of all tenures 
by copy; fo that no new copyhold can, ſtrictly ſpeak- 


ing, be granted at this day. 

In ſome manors, where the cuſtom hath been to 
permit the heir to ſucceed the anceſtor in his tenure, 
the eſtates are ſtyled copyholds of inheritance; in others, 
where the lords have been more vipilant to maintain 
their rights, they remain coypholds for life only ; for 
the cuſtom of the manor has in both caſes ſo far ſu- 
perſeded the will of the lord, that, provided the 
ſervices be performed or ſtipulated for by fealty, he 
cannot in the firſt inſtance refuſe to admit the heir of 


his-tenant upon his death; nor, in the ſecond, can he 


remove his preſent tenant ſo long as he lives, though 


he holds nominally by the precarious tenure of his 
lords will. © i 

The fruits and appendages of a copyhold-tenvre, 
that it hath in common with free tenures, are fealty, 
ſervices (as well in-rents as otherwiſe), reliefs, and 
eſchsats. The two latter belong only to copyholds of 
inheritance ; the former to thoſe for life alſo. But, 
beſides theſe, copyholds have alſo heriots, wardſhip, 
and fines. Heriots, which ere agreed to be a Daniſh 
cuſtom, are a render of the beſt beaſt or other good 
(as the cuſtom may be) to the lord on the death of 
the tenant. This is plainly a relic of villein-tenure ; 
there being originally leſs hardſhip in it, when all-the 
goods and chattels belonged to the lord, and he 
might have ſeized them even in the villein's lifetime. 
Theſe are incident to both ſpecies of copyhold ; but 
wardſhip and fines to thoſe of inheritance only. Ward- 
ſhip, in copy hold. eſtates, partakes both of that in 
chivalry and that in ſocage. Like that in chivalry, 
the lord is the legal guardian; who uſually aſſigns 
ſome relation of the infant tenant to act in his ſtead: 
and he, like guardian in ſocage, is accountable to his 
ward for the profits. Of fines, ſome are in the nature 
of primer ſeiſins, due on the death of each tenant, 
others are mere fines for alienation of the lands; in 
ſome manors, only one of thoſe ſorts can be de- 
manded, in ſome both, and in others neither. They 


are ſometimes arbitrary and at the will of the lord, 


ſometimes fixed by cuſtom: but, even when arbitrary, 
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the courts of law, in favour of the liberty of copy- 
holders, have tied them down to be reaſonable in their 
extent; otherwiſe they might amount to diſheriſon of 
the eſtate. No fine therefore is allowed to be taken 
upon deſcents and alienations, (unleſs in particular 
circumſtances) of more than two years improved value 
of the eſtate.» From this inſtance we may judge of 
the favourable diſpoſition that the law of England 
. is a law of liberty) hath always ſhown to this 
pecies of tenants, by removing, as far as poſſible, 
every real badge of ſlavery from them, however ſome 
nominal ones may continue. It ſuffered cuſtom very 
early to get the better of the expreſs terms upon which 
they held their lands ; by declaring, that the will of 


Tenure 


l 


Teredo. 
—— 


the lord was to be interpreted by the cuſtom of the 


manor: and, where no cuſtom has been ſuffered to 
grow up to the prejudice of the lord, as in this caſe 
of arbitary fines, the law itſelf interpoſes in an equi- 
table method, and will not ſuffer the lord to extend 
his power ſo far as to diſinherit the tenant. 

4. There is yet a fourth ſpecies of tenure, deſcribed 
by Bracton under the name ſometimes of privileged vil- 


lenage, and ſometimes of villein-ſocage. See Privi- 


leged VILLENAGE. 

Having in the preſent article and thoſe referred to, 
taken a compendious view of the principal and funda- 
mental points of the doQrine of tenures, both ancient 
and modern, we cannot but remark the mutual con- 
nection and dependence that all of them have upon 
each other. And upon the whole it appears, that, 


whatever changes and alterations theſe tenures have in - 


proceſs of time undergone, from the Saxon æra to 
the 12 Car. II. all lay-tenures are now in effect re- 
duced to two ſpecies ; free-tenure in common ſocage, 
and baſe-tenure by copy of court-roll. But there is 
ſill behind one other ſpecies of tenure, reſerved by 
the ſtatute of Charles II. which is of a ſpiritual nature, 
and called the tenure in FRAxER-Almoign; ſee that 
article, | 5 
TEPI D, a term uſed by writers on mineral waters, 
&c. to expreſs ſuch of them as have a leſs fenfible cold 
than common water. | | 
TERCERA, one of the largeſt iſlands of the 
Azores, or Weſtern Iſlands, lying in the Atlantic 
Ocean. It is about 40 miles in circumference ; aud 
ſurrounded with craggy rocks, which render it almoſt 


© inacceſſible. The ſoil is fertile, abounding in corn, 


wine, and fruits; and they have ſuch plenty of cattle, 
that they ſupply the ſhips therewith that call there, 
However, their principal trade is wood. The inha- 
bitants are lively and well made; and they pretend to a 
great deal of religion and gallantry at the fame time. 
They pique themſelves upon points of honour, and are 
extremely revengeful. It is their cuitom to rove 
about in the night-time in queſt of intrigues, and 
ſeldom fail in finding women for their purpoſe. It is 
ſubje& to Portugal; and Angra is the capital town, 
TEREBINTHUS, in botany. See Pi8Tacia. 
TEREDO,: the pieRcER; a genus of inſets be- 
longing to the order of vermes teſtacea. There 
is but one ſpecies, viz. the navalis, with a flen- 
der bending ſhell. It inhabits the Indian ſeas, 


whence it was. imported into the European. It pe- 
netrates eaſily into the ſtouteſt oak-planks, and 
| | | produces. 
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produces dreadful deſtruction to the ſhips by the holes 
it makes in their ſides; and it is to avoid the effects of 
this inſect that veſſels require ſheathing. 

TERENCE, or PuBLivs TerxtxTivs Arts, a ce- 
lebrated comicpoet of ancient Rome, was born at Car- 
thage in Africa. He was ſlave to Terentius Luca- 
nus the ſenator; who gave him his liberty on account 


of his wit, his good mien, and great abilities. Te- 


rence, on his becoming a freed man, applied himſelf 


to the writing of comedies; in the execution of which 


he imitated Menander and the other celebrated co- 
mic poets of Greece. Cicero gives him the moſt 


pompous elogiums, both for the purity of his lan- 


guage and the perſpicuity and beauty of his compo- 
ſitions, which he confiders as the rule and ſtandard of 


the Latin tongue; and obſerves, that they were 


elteemed ſo fine and elegant, that they were thought 
to have been written by Scipio and Lelius, who were 


then the greateſt perſonages and the moſt eloquent of 
the Roman people. Terence died while on a voyage 


into Greece, about the 15th year before the Chriſtian 


era. There are ſix of the comedies extant, of which 


the beſt editions are the Elzevir one 1635, 12mo.; 
that cum integris notis Donati, et ſelefis variorum, 1686, 
8v0; Weſterhovius's, in two vols 4to 1726; and that 
of Bentley the ſame year, 4to. Madam Dacier has 
given a beautiful French verſion of this author; and 
an ingenious and correct Engliſh tranſlation was pub- 


liſhed in 4to, 1768, by Mr Colman. 


TERM, in law, is generally taken for a limitation 
of time or eſtate ; as, a leaſe for term of life or years. 
Term, however, is more particularly uſed for that 


time wherein our courts of juſtice are open; in op- 


Poſition to which, the reſt of the year is called vaca- 


Tien. | 


Trau, in grammar, denotes ſome word or expreſ- 
fion of a language. | | 
TERM in the Arts, or Term of Art, is a word 
which, beſides the literal and popular meaning which 
it has or may have in common language, bears a 
Further and peculiar meaniog in ſome art or ſcience. 
TERMES, a genus of inſets belonging to the or- 
der of aptera. The antennz are ſetaceous, the mouth 
armed with jaws ; the feet are ſix, formed for run- 
ning. There are two ſpecies. | 
1. The fatale, or white ant, of a yellowiſh co- 
lour, is a native of both the Indies; makes its neſt of 
wood, which it draws out into a cylindrical form as it 
moves along; inhabits dark and ſhady places, never 
apnearing in the open air. It is in the higheſt de- 
gree pernicious, deſtroying every thing of wood or 
cloth, whether of animal or vegetable materials, pe- 
netrating into its ſubſtance and devouring it, while 
the ſurface is left entire. It can only be deſtroyed by 
quicklime, | 
Of the white ants of India and Africa we have a 
very curious account, publiſhed in the 71ſt volume of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions by Mr Henry Smeath- 
man of Clement's Inn. According to this account, 
the works of theſe inſeQs ſurpaſs thoſe of the bees, 
waſps, beavers, and another animals, as much at leaſt 
as thoſe of the moſt poliſhed European nations excel 
thoſe of the leaſt cultivated ſavages. And, even with 
regard to man, his greateſt works, the boaſted pyra- 
mids, fall comparatively far ſhort, even in ſize alone, 
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of the ſtructures raiſed by theſe inſeds. The labour. Terme: 
ers og them employed in this ſervice are not a ——--. 
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quarter of an inch in length; but the ſtructures which 
they erect riſe to 10 or 12 feet and upwards above the 
ſurface of the earth. Soppoſing the height of a man 
to be fix feet, the author calculates, that the buildings 
of theſe inſects may be conſidered, relatively to their 
ſize and that of a man, as being raiſed to near five 


times the height of the greateſt of the Egyptian py. 
ramids; that is, correſponding with confiderably more 


than half a mile. We may add, that, with reſpect to 
the interior conſtruction, and the various members and 
diſpoſitions of the parts of the building, they appear 


greatly to exceed that or any other work of human 


conſtruction. 13 

The moſt ſtriking parts of theſe ſtructures are the 
royal apartments, the nurſeries, magazines of proyi- 
fions, arched-chambers and galleries, with their va- 
rious communications; the ranges of Gothie- ſhaped 
arches, projected, and not formed by mere excavation, 
ſome of which are two or three feet bigh, but which 
diminiſh rapidly, like the arches of ailes in perſpec- 
tives; the various roads, ſloping ſtair-caſes, and 


bridges, conſiſting of one vaſt arch, and conſtructed 


to ſhorten the diſtance between the ſeveral parts of the 
building, which would otherwiſe communicate only 
by winding paſſages. Theſe bolus ſtructures are 
the works of an inſeQ only a quarter of an inch long, 
and 25 of which weigh only one grain— But theſe 
and many other curious inſtances of the great ſaga- 


_ city and powers of theſe inſeAs cannot be underſtood, 


without viewing the plates in which their feeble 
frames, and comparatively ſtupendous works, are deli- 


neated. 


The œconomy of theſe induſtrious inſects appears to 


have been very attentively obſerved by the ingenious 
author, as well as their buildings. There are three 


diſtinct ranks or orders among them, conſtituting a 
well regulated community. Theſe are, firſt, the Ja- 


bourers, or working inſects; next the ſoldiers, or fight- 


ing order, who do no kind of labour, and are about 
twice as long as the former, and equal in bulk to 
about 15 of them; and laſtly, the winged or perfect 
inſects, who may be called the nobility or gentry of the 
ſtate; for they neither labpur nor fight, being ſearce- 
ly capable even of ſelf-defence. —* Theſe only are ca- 
pable of being elected &ings or gueens ; and nature has 
has ſo ordered it, that they emigrate within a few 
weeks after they are elevated to this ſtate, and either 
eſtabliſh new kingdoms, or periſh within a day or 


two.“ 


This laſt- mentioned order differs ſo much from the 
other two, that they have not hitherto been ſuppoſed 
to belong to the ſame community. In fact, they are 
not to be diſcovered in the neſt till juſt before the 
commencement of the rainy ſeaſon; when they under- 
go the laſt change, which is preparative to the forma- 
tion of new colonies. They are equal in bulk to two 
ſoldiers and about 30 labourers; and are furniſhed 
with four wings, with which they are deſtined to roam 
about for a few hours; at the end of which time they 
loſe their wings, and become the prey of innumerable 
birds, reptiles, and inſects: while probably not a pair 
out of many millions of this unhappy race get into a 
place of ſafety, fulfil the firſt law of nature, and by the 

| oun- 
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avidity by the Africans. The author found them de- 
licate, nouriſhing, and wholeſome; without ſauce or 


bother help from cookery, than merely roaſting them in 


the manner of coffee. 

The few fortunate pairs who happen to ſurvive this 
annual maſſacre and deſtruction, are repreſented by 
the author as being caſually found by ſome of the la- 
bourers, that are continually running about on the 
furface of the ground, and are elected kings and 
queens of new ſtates. Thoſe who are not ſo ele&ed 
and preſerved, certainly periſh, and moſt probably in 


the courſe of the following day. By theſe induſtrious 


creatures the king and queen elect are immediately 
protected from their innumerable enemies, by inclofing 
them in a chamber of clay; where the buſineſs of pro- 
pagation ſoon commences., Their “ voluntary ſub- 
jets”? then buſy themſelves in conſtructing wooden 
nurſeries, or apartments entirely compoſed of wooden 
materials, ſeemingly joined together with gums. In- 


to theſe they afterwards carry the eggs produced from 
a 


the queen; lodging them there as faſt as they can ob- 
tain them from her. The author even furniſhes us 
with plauſible reaſons to believe, that they here form 
a kind of garden for the cultivation of a ſpecies of mi- 
croſcopical muſhroom ; which Mr Konig (in an eſſay 
on the Eaft Indian termites, read before the Society of 
Naturaliſts of Berlin) eonjectures to be the food of the 


young inſects. But perhaps the moſt wonderful, and 
at the ſame time beſt authenticated, part of the hi- 
ſtory of theſe fingular inſects is that which relates to 
the queen or mother of the community, in her preg- 
nant ſtate. 8 | 


After impregnation, a very extraordinary change 
begins to take place in her perſon, or rather in her ab- 
domen only, It gradually increaſes in bulk, and at 
length becomes of ſuch an enormous ſize as to exceed 


the bulk of the reſt of her body 1500 or 2000 times. 


She becomes 1000 times heavier than her conſort; and 
exceeds 20,000 or 30,000 times the bulk of one of the 
labourers. In this ſtate, the matrix has a conſtant 
periſtaltic or undulating motion; the conſequence of 
which is (as the author has counted them) the protru- 
fion of 80,000 eggs in 24 hours. | 
Theſe eggs, ſays the author, “ are inſtantly taken 
from her body by her attendants (of whom there al- 


ways are, in the royal chamber and the galleries adja- 
cent, a ſufficient number in waiting) and carried to 
the nurſeries—which are ſometimes four or five feet 


diſtant in a ſtraight line.—Here, after they are hatch- 
ed, the young are attended and provided with every 
thing neceſſary, until they are able to ſhift for them- 
lelves, and take their ſhare of the labours of the com- 
munity.” 

Many curious and flriking particulars are related of 
the great devaſtations committed by this powerful 
community; who conſtruct roads, or rather covered 
ways, diverging in all directions from the neſt, and 
leading to every object of plunder within their reach. 
Though the miſchiefs they commit. are very great, 
ſuch is the economy of nature, that it is probably 
counterbalanced by the good produced by them; in 
quickly deſtroying dead trees and otber ſubſtances, 
"ow as the author obſerves, would, by a tedious 

Vor. X. | 
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decay, ſerve only to encumber the face of the earth, Termes. 


Such is their alacrity and diſpatch in this office, that 
the total deſtruction of deſerted towns is ſo effectually 


accompliſhed, that in two or three years a thick wood 


falls the ſpace; and not the leaſt veſtige of a houſe is 
to be diſcovered. | | | 

From the many ſingular accounts here given of the 
police of theſe inſects, we ſhall ſelect and abridge only 
one; reſpeQing the different functions of the labour- 
ers and ſoldiers, or the civil and military eſtabliſhments 
in this community, on an attempt to examine their 
neſt or city. | | 5 5 

On making a breach in any part of the ſtructure 
with a hoe or pick - axe, a ſoldier immediately ap- 
pears, and walks about the breach; as if to ſee whe- 
ther the enemy is gone, or to examine whence the at- 
tack proceeds. Ia a ſhort time he is followed by two 
or three others, and ſoon afterwards by a numerous 
body, who ruſſi out as faſt as the breach will permit 
them; their numbers increafing as long as any one con- 


tinues to batter the building. During this time they 
are in the moſt violent buſtle and agitation ; while 


ſome of them are employed in beating with their for- 
ceps upon the building, ſo as to make a noiſe that 
may be heard at three or four feet diftance. On cea- 
ſing to diſturb them, the ſoldiers retire, and are ſuc- 
ceeded by the labourers, who haſten in various diree- 
tions towards the breach; each with a burden of mor- 
tar in his mouth, ready tempered. Though there are 
millions of them, they never {top or embaraſs each 
other; and a wall gradually ariſes that fills up the 
chaſm. A ſoldier attends every 600 or 1000 of the 
labourers, ſeemingly as a director of the works; for be 
never touches the mortar, either to lift or carry it. 
One in particular places himſelf cloſe to the wall 


which they are repairing, and frequently makes the 


noiſe above-mentioned z which is conſtantly anſwered 
by a loud hiſs from all the Jabourers within the dome; 


and at every ſuch ſignal, they evidently redouble their 


pace, and work as faſt again. 

The work being completed, a renewal of the attack 
conſtantly preduces the ſame effects. The ſoldiers 
again ruſh out, and then retreat, and are followed by 
the labourers, loaded with mortar, and as active and 


_ diligent as before. Thus,” ſays the author, “the 


pleaſure of ſeeing them come out to fight or to work 
alternately may - obtained, as often as curioſity ex- 
cites or time permits; and it will certainly be found, 
that the one order never attempts to fight, or the 
other to work, let the emergency be ever ſo great.”? 
The obſtinacy of the ſoldiers is remarkable. They 
fight to the very laſt, diſputing every inch of ground 
ſo well as often to drive away the negroes, who are 
without ſhoes, and make white people bleed plentiful- 
ly through their ſtockings.“ | 

Such is the ſtrength of the buildings erected by 


theſe puny inſects, that when they have been raiſed to 
little more than half their height, it is always the 


practice of the wild bulls to ſtand as centinels upon 
them, while the reſt of the. herd is ruminating below. 


When at their full height of 10 or 12 feet, they are 


uſed by the Europeans as places to look out from, 
over the top of the graſs, which here grows to the 
height of 13 feet upon an average. The author bas 
ſtood with four men on the top of one of theſe build- 
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Terminalia 


1 
Terpander. 


TEN 


ings, in order to get à view of any veſſel that might 
come in ſight. | 

2. The pulſatorium, or death- watch, varies; in cq- 
lour and ſize; being ſometimes quite white or grey, at 


others of a lead colour. In ſome the abdomen is 
marked with a brown annular band, after which, near 
the tail, is found a brown ſpot. The infe& is common- 
ly found in old wood, decayed: tables, or books. not 
often looked into. It runs and even leaps a little 
when touched. Thoſe met with in houſes are whiter 
than thoſe which may be ſeen in. gardens and in the 
fields, on walls, and the trunks of trees, which are 
more of a brown colour, and ſomewhat hairy. This 
inſe& imitates the ticking of a watch, which ſome 
imagine it does by ſtriking its head againſt the wain- 
ſcot; and hence Linnæus has given it the name of 


pulſatorium. But this noiſe is occaſioned: by one of 


See 
Terminus. 


the ptini, and is an amorous invitation. By ſuperſti- 
tious people it is thought to be a prognoſtic of death. 

TERMINALIA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated 
by the Romans in honour of the god Terminus . 


TERMINI, in architecture, denote a kind of ſta- 


tues or volumns, adorned a- top with the figure of a 
man's, woman's, or ſatyr's head, as a capital; and the 


lower part ending in a kind of ſheath or ſcabbard. 


| TERMINUS, in Pagan worſhip, an ancient deity 
among the Romans, who preſided over the ſtones or 
land-marks called fermini, which were held ſo ſacred 


that it was accounted ſacrilege to move them.; and as 


the criminal became devoted to the gods, it was law- 
ful for any man to kill him. 'The worſhip of this deity 
was inſtituted by Numa Pompilius, who, to render 
land-marks, and conſequently the property of the 
people, ſacred, erected a temple on the Tarpeian 
mount to Terminus. 
TERN, in ornithology. See STERNA. 
TERNATE, the moſt northerly of the Molucca 
ar Clove Iſlands in the Eaſt Indies. It abounds in 


coeoa- nuts, bananas, citrons, oranges, almonds, and 


other fruit proper to the torrid zone; but cloves are 


the moſt valuable produce. It is in the poſſeſſion of the 
Dutch. Malaya is the capital town. E. Long. 125. 
10. N. Lat. . 15. | | 
TERNI, a townof Italy in the Pope's territories, 
and in the duchy of Spoleto, with a biſhop's ſee. It 


is but a ſmall place; though there are very beautiful 


ruins of antiquity, it having been a very conſiderable 
Roman colony. It is fituated on the top of a high 
mountain, and to the weſt of it are fields which are ex- 
tremely fertile. E. Long. 12. 50. N. Lat. 42. 4. 
. TERPANDER, a celebrated Greek poet and mu- 
ician. 
{on of Derdeneus of Leſbos, and that he flouriſhed in 
the 38 1ſt year of theſe records; which nearly anſwers 
to the 27th olympiad, and 6714 year B. C. 
marbles inform us likewiſe, that he taught the names, 
or airs, of the lyre and flute, which he performed him- 


ſelf upon this laſt inftrument, in concert with other 


players on the flute. Several writers tell us that he 


added three firings to the lyre, which before his time 


had but four; and in confirmation of this, Euclid and 
Strabo quote two verſes, which they attribute to Ter- 
pander himſelf. 


The tetrachord's reſtraint we now deſpiſe, 
The ſeyen-ſtring'd lyre a nobler ſtrain ſupplies. 
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If the hymn to Mercury, which: is aſcribed to Ho- Te 


The Oxford marbles tell us that he was the 


The 


ö 


mer, and in which the ſeven - ſtringed lyre is mention. 


Pander, 
Ferra, 


ed, be genuine, it robs Terpander of this glory. The 


learned, however, have great doubts concerning its 
authenticity. But if the lyre had been before his time 
furniſhed with ſeven ſtrings in other parts of Greece, 
it ſeems as if Terpander was the firſt who played upon 
them at Lacedæmon. FEST 

Among the many ſignal ſervices which Terpander 
is ſaid to have done tormuſic, none was of more impor. 
tance than the notation that is aſcribed to him for af- 
certaining and preſerving melody, which before was 
traditional, and; wholly dependent on memory. The 
invention, indeed, of muſical characters has been at- 
tributed by Alypius and Gaudentius, two Greek wri- 
ters on muſic, and upon their authority, by Boethius, 
to Pythagoras, who: flouriſhed full tw. centuries. after 
Terpander. But Plutarch, from Heraclides of Pon- 
tus, aſſures us that Terpander, the inventor of nomes 
for the cithara, in hexameter verſe, ſet them to muſic, 
as well as the verſes of Homer, in order to ſing them 
at the public games: And Clemens Alexandrinus, in 
telling us that this muſician wrote the laws of Lycur- 
gus in verſe, and ſet them to muſic, makes uſe of the 


ſame expreſſion as Plutarch; whieh ſeems clearly to im- 
Ply;a written melody. 7 


ter enumerating the airs which Terpander had 
compoſed, and to which he had given names, Plutarch 
continues to ſpeak of his other compoſitions; among 
which he deſcribes: the proems, or hymns for the ei- 
tharaz. in heroic verſe. Theſe were uſed in after-times 
by the Rhapſodiſts, as prologues or introductions to 
the poems of Homer and other ancient writers. But 
Terpander rendered his name illuſtrious, no Jeſs by his 
performance both upon'the flute and cithara, than by 
his compoſitions. This appears by the warbles already 
mentioned; by a paſſage in Athenæus, from the hiſto- 
rian KFellanicus, which: informs us that he obtained the 
firſt prize in the muſical: conteſts at the Carnean games; 
and by the teſtimony of Plutarch, who ſays, that no 
other proof need be urged of the excellence of Ferpan- 
der in the art of playing upon the cithara, thaw what 
is given by the regiſter of the Pythie games, from 
which it appears that he gained four prizes ſueceſſively 
at thoſe ſolemnities, - - = | 
Of the works of this poet only a few fragments are 
now remaining. | 


TERRA AusrRALIS 1NCOGNITA, a name for 4 


large unknown continent, ſuppoſed to lie towards the 


South Pole, and which for a long time was ſought at- 


ter by navigators. The late voyages of Captain Cook 
have aſcertained this matter as much as it probably 
ever will be; and though this celebrated navigator does 
not deny the exiſtence of ſuch. a climate, it is by no 
means probable that ever it will become inhabited, or 


that any valuable commodity can be produced from it. 


On this ſubje& Captain Cook expreſſes himſelf as fol- 
lows. © I had now made the circuit of the Southern 
Ocean in a high latitude, and traverſed it in ſuch a 
manner as to leave not the leaſt room for the poſſibility 
of there being a continent, unleſs near the pole, and 
out of the reach of navigation. By twice viſiting the 


tropical ſea, I had not only ſettled the ſituation of ſome 
old diſcoveries, but made there many new ones, and 
left, I conceive, very little more to be done — in 
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the ſouthern hemiſphere ſufficiently explored; and a 
final end put to the ſearching after a fouthern conti- 
nent, which has at times ingroſſed the attention of 
ſome of the maritime powers for near two centuries paſt, 
and been a favourite theory amongſt the geographers 
of all ages. That there may be a continent, or large 
tract of land near the pole, I. will not deny: on the 


contrary, I am of opinion there is; and it is probable 


that we have ſeen a part of it. The exceſſive cold, the 
many iſlands and valt floats of ice, all tend to prove 
that there muſt be land to the ſouth; and for my per- 
ſuaſion that this ſouthern land mult lie or extend far- 
| theſt to the north, oppoſite to the Southern Atlantic 
and Indian Oceans, I have already afligned ſome rea- 
ſons; to which I may add the greater degree of cold 
experienced by us in theſe ſeas than in the Southern 
Pacific Ocean under the ſame parallels of latitude.” 

TzzrA del Fuego. See TIERRA del Fuego. 

Terra Firma, in geography, is ſometimes uſed for 
a continent, in contradiſtinction to iſlands. 

TERRA Firma, otherwiſe called New Caſtile, or 
Caſtilla del, Oro, a country of America, bounded on 
the north by the North Sea and part of the Atlantic 
Ocean, by the ſame ſea and Guiana on the eaſt, by 
the country of the Amazons and Peru on the ſouth, 
and by the Pacific Ocean and Veragua on the weſt. It 
lies between 62 and 83 degrees of welt longitude, and 
between the equator and 12 degrees of north latitude; 
being upwards of 1200 miles in length from eaſt to 
weſt, and 800 in breadth from-north to ſouth. It had 
the name of Caſtilla del Oro from the quantities of 
gold found in the diſtrict of Uraba and other parts; 
and was firſt diſcovered by the celebrated Columbus in 
his third voyage. HIER 

The climate is neither pleaſant nor healthy; the in- 
habitants one part of the year being ſcorched by the 
moſt intenſe and burning heat, and the other almoſt 
_ drowned with perpetual floods of rain, pouring from 
the ſky with ſuch violence as if a general deluge was 
to enſue. - 

In ſo large a tract of country the foil muſt neceſſa- 
rily vary. Accordingly, in ſome parts it is a barren 
ſand, or drowned mangrove land, that will ſcarce pro- 
duce any kind of grain; in others it yields Iadian corn, 
balms, gums, and drugs, almoſt all manner of fruits 
as well of Old as of New Spain, ſugar, tobacco, Brafil 


wood, and ſeveral kinds of dyeing woods; a variety of 


precious ſtones, particularly emeralds and ſapphires; 
veniſon, and other game. The plantations of cacao, 
or chocolate nuts, in the diſtri of the Caraccas, are 
eſteemed the beſt in America, The mountains abound 
with tygers, and, according to ſome, with lions, and 
great numbers of other wild beaſts. The rivers, ſeas, 
and Jakes, teem with fiſh, and alſo with allipators; and 
the bowels of the earth were once furniſhed with the 
richeſt treaſures, now almoſt exhauſted. The ſame may 
be ſaid of the pearl-fithertes on the coaſt, which are far 
from being ſo profitable now as formerly. 

Terra Firma is a very mountainous country. Terra 
Firma Proper, in, particular, confilts of prodigious 
high mountains, and deep valleys flooded more than 
half the year. The mountains in the provinces of Car- 
thagena aud St Martha, according to Dampier, are 
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Terra. that part. Thus I flatter myſelf, that the intention of 
— the voyage has in every reſpe& been fully anſwered; 


1 


the higheſt in the world; being ſeen at ſea 200 miles Terra. 


off: from theſe run a chain of hills of almoſt equal 


Straits of Magellan, called the Cordilleras des Andes. 
The province of Venezuela alſo, and diſtrict of the Ca- 
raccas, the moſt wortherly parts of South America, are 
almoſt a continued chain of hills, ſeparated by ſmall 
valleys, pointing upon the coaſt of the North Sea. A 
chain of barren mountains, almoſt impaſſable, runs 
through the province of Papayan from north to ſouth, 
ſome whereof are volcanos; but towards the ſhores of 


the Pacific Ocean it is a low country, flooded great 


part of the year. ; | 
The principal rivers of Terra Firma are the Darien, 


Chagtre, Santa Maria, Conception, Rio Grande or 


Magdalena, Maricaibo, and Oroonoko. *” 
Terra Firma contains the provinces of Terra Firma 
Proper or Darien, of Carthagena, St Martha, Rio de 


la Hacha, Venezuela, Comana, New Andaluſia. or 


Paria, New Granada, and Popayan. 


Terra-Firma Proper lies in the form of a creſcent, 


about the ſpacious bay of Panama, being the iſthmus 
which joins South and North America; and extending 
in length between the two ſeas 3oo miles, but in 
breadth, where the iſthmus is narroweſt, only 60. Here 
are found gold mines, gold ſands, and fine pearls; and 
though the land is generally rough, there are ſome 


fruitful valleys, watered by rivers, brooks, and ſprings. 


The chief places are Panama and Porto Bello. 

The inhabitants of Terra Firma have never been tho- 
roughly ſubdued, and in al} probability never will; as 
they are a brave and-warlike people, have retreats in- 
acceſſible to Europeans, and bear an inveterate enmity 
to the Spaniards. 


Trax Faponica, or Japan Earth, improperly ſo 


called; being neither an earth nor the produce of Ja- 
pan; but an inſpiſſated vegetable juice, prepared in the 
Eaft Indies from the fruit, as is ſuppoſed, of the areca 


palm-tree. It is dry and pulverable, outwardly of a 


reddiſh colour, inwardly of 2 ſhining dark brown, al- 
moſt black, with ſome caſt of red. When pure, it diſ- 
ſolves totally in water, and almoſt totally in rectified 
ſpirit; as we uſually meet with it, a confiderable quan- 
tity of ſandy matter is left by both theſe menſtrus. 
This medicine is a mild aſtringent, and frequently em- 
ployed as ſuch in alvine fluxes, uterine profluvia, in 
laxity and debility of the viſcera in general, and in 
coughs proceeding from thin acrid defluxions, Its taſte 
is more agreeable than that of moſt other ſubſtances 
of this claſs; chewed for ſome time, it leaves a ſweet- 
iſhneſs in the mouth. The troches and tincture kept 
in the ſhops are very elegant preparations of it. 
Traxx Filius, Son of the Earth, a ſtudent of the 
univerſity of Oxford, formerly appointed in public acts 


to make ſatyrical and jeſting ſpeeches againſt the mem- 


bers thereof, to tax them with any growing corrup- 
tions, &c. 


TERRACE, a walk or bank of earth, raiſed in a 


garden or court to a due elevation for a proſpect. The 


name is alſo given to the roofs of houſes that are flat, 


and whereon we may walk. 


TERRAQUEOUS, in geography, a name given 
to our globe, becauſe confifting of land and water. 

TERRASSON (Abbe John), a French writer born 

at Lyons in 1669. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf in the 
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height, quite through South America, as far as the Forunſons 
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Terreſtrial diſpute concerning Homer, between La Motte and 


Tertullian. 


Madam Dacier, by writing a Diſrtatien contre P [liade 
he wrote a political and moral romance called Sethos, 
full of learning and philoſophy ; and another capital 
work of his is a French tranſlation of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus. He died in 1150, r | 
TERRESTRIAL, ſomething partaking of the na- 
ture of earth, or belonging tothe globe of earth; thus 
we ſay, the terreſtrial globe, &c. | 
TERRIER, a ſmall hound, to hunt the fox or 


badger; fo called, becauſe he creeps into the ground, 


as ferrets do into the coney- burrows after the fox, &c. 

TERRITORY, in. geography, denotes an extent 
or compaſs of land, within the bounds or belongin 
to the juriſdiction of any ſtate, city, or other ſubdivi- 
Gon of a country. | | 

TERROR, or Fx1cnr. The general effects of ter- 
ror are a great contract ion of all the ſmall veſſels, and 
a revulſion of the blood in the large and internal ones; 
hence the ſuppreſſion of perſpiration, the general op- 
preſſion, trembling, and anguiſh, from the heart and 
jungs being overcharged with blood, &c. After great 


frights, perſons rarely recover their vivacity; and epi- 


lepſies that are cauſed by frights are rarely, if ever, 
cured. ' When a perſon is affected with terror, or ſud- 
den or great frights, the principal endeavours ſhould 


be to reftore the circulation to its due order, to pro- 


mote perſpiration, and to allay the agitation or com- 
motion in which the patient is obſerved to be. The 
euſtom of giving cold water in theſe caſes is bad. Place 
the affrighted perſon in a quiet ſituation; a little warm 
liquor, ſuch as camomile tea,-or the like, ſhould be 


given him to drink; the legs may be put into warm 


water, and there continue for ſome time; they ſhould 
be rubbed, and the camomile tea repeated every fix or 
eight minutes: when theſkin becomes warm, and there 
is a tendency to perſpiration, ſleep may be promoted 
by a gentle opiate. 


 TERTIAN Fever. See Mepicing, ne 134. 237 


—248. and p. 4643. 
TERTULLIAN, or Quixrous SeerTimus FLo- 
RENS TERTULLIANUS, a celebrated prieſt of Carthage, 
was the ſon of a centurion in the militia, who ſerved 
as proconſul of Africa, He was educated in the Pa- 
gan religion; bit being convinced of its errors, em- 


braced Chriſtianity, and became a zealous defender of 


the faith. He married, it is thought, after his bap- 
tiſm. Afterwards he took orders, and went to Rame; 


where, during the perſecution under the emperor Se- 


verus, he publiſhed his Apology for the Chriſtians, 


which is, in its kind, a maſterpiece of eloquence and 


learning ; and at the beginning of the third century be 


embraced the ſect of the Montaniſts. He lived to a 


very great age, and died under the reign of Antoninus 
Caracalla about the year 216. Many of his works are 


{till extant, in all of which he diſcovers a great know- 
ledge of the Holy Scriptures, a lively imagination, a 
ſtrong, elevated, and impetuous ſtyle, great eloquence 
and ſtrength of reaſoning ; but is ſometimes obſcure. 
His Apology and Preſcriptions are moſt eſteemed. 
The beſt editions of his works are thoſe of Rigault; 
eſpecially that of Venice in 1746, folio. Pamelius and 
Alix, Mr Thomas, and the Sieur du Foſſe, have writ- 
ten his life; and Rigault, M. de PAube Epine, Father 
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Petau, and other learned men, have publiſhed notes Teſſelated 


on his works. 
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TESSELATED yavemetnrs, thoſe of rich Mo- I: 


ſaic work made of curious ſquare marbles, bricks, or 
tyles; called 7e/c/z, from their reſembling dice. 
TESSON, or TzsToox, commonly called Ther, 
a fort of money which among the French bore the 
value of 18d.; but being made of braſs lightly gilt 
with filver, in the reign of king Henry VIII. it was 
reduced to 12d. and afterwards to 6d. 
TEST, a large kind of cupel formed of the ſame 
materials with the ſmall ones.—Some of the German 
writers recommend, both for teſts and cupels, a ſort 
of friable opake ſtone, called ahite path, which ap- 
pears to be a ſpecies of gypſum, or of the ſtones from 
which plaſter-of-paris is prepared. The ſpath is di- 
reed to be calcined with a gentle fire, in a covered 
veſſel, till the ſlight crackling, which happens at firſt, 
has ceaſed, and the ſtone has fallen in part into 
powder: the whole is then reduced into ſubtile 
powder, which is paſſed through a fine ſieve, and moi- 
ſtened with ſo much of a weak ſolution of green vitriol 


as is ſufficient for making it hold together, Gellert, 
however, finds, that if the ſtone is of the groper kind, 


which can be known only by trials, calcination is not 


neceſſary. Scheffer obſerves, that theſe kinds of teſls 


are liable to ſoften or fall aſunder in the fire, and that 
this inconvenience may be remedied by mixing with 
the uncalcined ſtone ſomewhat leſs than equal its. 
weight, as eight-ninths of ſuch as has been already 
uſed and is penetrated by the ſcoria of the lead, 
taking only that part vf the old teſt which appears of 
a green-grey colour, and rejecting the red cruſt on 
the top. Teſts or cupels made of the ſpath are ſaid 
not to require ſo much caution in nealing and heat- 
ing them as the common ones : it appears, however, 
from Scheffer's account, that they are leſs durable 
than thoſe-made of the aſhes of bones, though greatly 
ſuperior to thoſe of wood-aſhes. Vegetable aſhes, 
which ftand pretty well the teſting of filver, can 
ſcarcely bear any great quantity of gold, this metal 
requiring a conſiderably ſtronger fire than the other; 
but bone-aſhes anſwer ſo effectually, and are among 
us ſo eafily procurable, that it is not needful for the 
refiner to ſearch for any other materials; though thoſe 
who work off large quantities of lead, in order to 
ain a little ſilver or gold contained in it, may poſſibly, 
in places remote from populous cities, avail themſelves 
of ſubſtances fimilar to the ſpath above-mentioned. 
The teſt, for its greater ſecurity, is fixed in the 

mould in which it was formed ; which is ſometimes a 
ſhallow veſſel made of crucible earth or caſt- iron, more 
commonly an iron hoop, with three bars arched down- 
wards acroſs the bottom, about two inches deep, and 
of different widths, from three or four inches to fifteen 
or more, according to the quantity of metal ro be 
teſted at once. The aſhes or earthy powder, mot- 
ſtened as for making cupels, are preſſed down in the 
mould ſo as to completely fill it or rife a little above. 
the fides; with care to make the maſs equally ſolid, 
and to put in at once, or at leaſt after the bottom has 
been preſſed cloſe, as much of the matter as will be 
ſufficient for the whole; for any additional quantity 


will not unite thoroughly with the reſt, but be apt to 


parts 


Tel 


part from it in the fire. The edges are pared ſmooth, 
and a portion cut out from the middle with a bent 
knife, ſo as to leave a proper cavity, which is ſmooth- 
ed by ſtrewing ſome dry powder on the ſurface, and 
rolling on it a wooden or rather a glaſs ball. 

The proceſs of teſting is often performed in the 
ſame manner as that of cupellation: but where great 
quantities of baſe metal are to be worked off from 
a little gold, recourſe is had to a more expeditious me- 
thod, that of teſting before the bellows. 3 

An oval teſt is placed in a cavity, made in a hearth 
of a convenient height, and ſome moiſtened ſand or 
aſhes preſſed round it to keep it ſteady: the noſe of 
a bellows is directed along its ſurface, in ſuch a man- 
ner, that if aſhes are ſprinkled in the cavity of the 
teſt, the bellows may blow them completely out : 
ſome have an iron plate fixed before the bellows, to 
direct the blaſt downwards. To keep the ſurface of 
the teſt from being injured in putting in the metal, 
ſome cloths or pieces of paper are interpoſed. The 
fuel conſiſts of billets of barked oak, laid on the fides 
of the teſt, with others laid croſswiſe on theſe : the 
| bellows impels the flame on the metal, clears the 
ſurface of aſhes or ſparks of coal, haſtens the ſcorifica- 
tion of the lead, and blows off the ſcoria, as ſaſt as it 
forms, to one endof the teſt, where it runs out through 
a notch made for that purpoſe. About two-thirds 
of the ſcorified lead may thus be collected; the reſt 
being partly abſorbed by the teſt, and partly diſſi- 
pated by the action of the bellows. Care muſt be 
taken not to urge the blaſt too ſtrongly, leſt ſome 
portion of the gold ſhould be carried away by the 
fumes impetuouſly forced off from the lead, and ſome 
minute particles of it entangled and blown off with 
the ſari. . | | 

Trsr- Act, a ſtatute 25 Car, II. cap. 2. which re- 
quires all officers, both civil and military, to take the 
oaths and teſt, viz. the ſacrament according to the 
rites and ceremonies of the church of England; for 
the neglect whereof, a perſon executing any office 
mentioned in that ſtatute, forfeits the ſum of 5001. 
recoverable by action of debt- TOA” 

TESTACEOUS, in natural hiſtory, an epithet 
given to a ſpecies of fiſh which are covered with a 
ſtrong thick ſhell, as tortoiſes, oyſters, pearl-tiſh. &c. 

TESTAMENT, or LasT-wiLL. Teſtaments both 
Juſtinian and Sir Edward Coke agree to be lo called, 


becauſe they are e/fatio mentis an etymon which 


ſeems to ſavour too much of. conceit ; it being plain- 
ly a ſubſtantive derived from the verb. Ze/tarz, in 
like manner as juramentum, incrementum, and others, 
from other verbs. The definition of the old Roman 
lawyers is much better than their etymology; volun- 
tatis nefire juſta ſententia de eo, quod quis poſt mortem 
ſuam fieri velit; which may be thus rendered into 
Engliſh, * the legal declaration of a man's intentions, 
which he wills to be performed after his death.” It is 
called ſententia, to denote the circumſpection and pru- 
dence with which it is ſuppoſed to be made: it is 
voluntatis naſtræ ſententia, becauſe its efficacy depends 
on 11s declaring the teſtator's intention, whence in 
Engliſh it is emphatically ſtyled his will - it is /uſta 
ſententia; that is, drawn, atteſted, and publiſhed with 
all due ſolemnities and forms of law: it is de eo, quod 


\ 
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guis poſt mortem ſuam fieri velit, becauſe a teſtament is Teſtament, 


FT: ©. 9 
of no force till after the death of the teſtator. 
Theſe teſtaments are divided into two ſorts; written, 
and verbal or nuncupative: of which the former is 
committed to writing; the latter depends merely upon 
oral evidence, being declared by the teſtator I extre- 
mit before a ſufficient number of witneſſes, and after- 
wards reduced to writing. 
But as nuncupative wills and copicits (which 
were formerly more in uſe than at preſent when the 
art of writing is become more univerſal), are liable to 
great impoſitions, and may occaſion many perjuries, 
the ſtatute of frauds, 29 Car. II. c. 3. enacts, 1. That 
no written will ſhall be revoked or altered by a ſuble- 
quent nuncupative one, except the ſame be in the 
lifetime of the teſtator reduced to writing, and read 
over to him, and approved; and unleſs the ſame be 


proved to have been ſo done by the oaths of three 


witneſſes at the leaſt, who, by ſtatute 4 & 5 Anne 
c. 16. muſt be ſuch as are admiſſible upon trials at 
common law. 2. That no nuncupative will ſhall in 
anywiſe be good, where the eſtate bequeathed exceeds 
301. unleſs proved by three ſuch witneſſes, preſent at 
the making thereof, (the Roman law requiring ſeven), 
and unleſs they or tome of them were ſpecially. re- 
quired to bear witneſs thereto by the teſtator himſelf; 
and unleſs it was made in his laſt fickneſs, in his own 
habitation or dwelling-houſe, or where he had been 
previouſly refident ten days at the leaſt, except he be 
ſurpriſed with fickneſs on a journey, or from home, 
and dies without returning to his dwelling. 3. That 


no nuncupative will ſhajl be proved by the witneſſes _ 


after ſix months from the making, unleſs it were put 
in writing within fix days. Nor ſhall it be proved till 
fourteen days after the death of the teſtator, nor till 
proceſs hath firſt iſſued to call in the widow, or next 
of kin, to conteſt it if they think proper. Thus hath 
the legiſlator provided againſt any fraud in ſetting up 
nuncupative wills, by ſo numerous a train of requiſites, 
that the thing itſelf is fallen into diſuſe ; and hardly 
ever heard of, but in the only inſtance where favour 
ouzht to be ſhown to it, when the teftator is ſurpriſed 
by ſudden and violent ſickneſs. The teſtamentary 
words muſt be ſpoken with an intent to bequeath, not 
any looſe idle diſcourſe in his illneſs ; for he muit re- 
quire the by-ſtanders to bear witneſs of ſuch his in- 
tention: the will muſt be made at home, or amon 
his family or friends, unleſs by unavoidable accident, 
to prevent impoſitions from ſtrangers: it mult be in 
bis laſt fickneſs ; for, if he recovers, he may alter his 


diſpoſitions, and has time to make a written will: it 


muſt not be proved at too long a diſtance from the 
teſtator's death, left the words ſhovld eſcape the me- 
mory of the witneſſes; nor yet too haſtily and without 


notice, left the family of the teltator ſhould be put to. 


inconvenience, or ſurpriſed. 

As to written wills, they need not any witneſs of 
their publication. We ſpeak not here of deviſes of 
lands, which are entirely another thing, a conveyance 
by ſtatute, unknown to the feodal or common law, 


and not under the ſame juriſdiction as perſonal teſta- 


ments. But a teſtament of chattels, written in the 


teſtator's own hand, though it has neither his name 
nor ſeal to it, nor witneſſes preſent at its publica- 
tion, 
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1 
that it is his hand-writing. And though written in 
another man's hand, and never ſigned by he teftator, 
yet if proved to be according to his inſtructions and 
approved by him, it hath been held a good teſtament 
of the perſonal eſtate. Vet it is the ſafer and more pru- 
dent way, and leaves leſs in the breatt of the eceleſi- 


altical judge, if it be ſigned or ſealed by the teſtator, 
and publiſhed in the preſence of witneſſes: which laft 


was always required in the time of Bracton; or rather 


he in this reſpect has implicitly copied the rule of the 
civil law. | | | | 
No teſtament is of any effect till after the death of 
the teſtator ; Nam omne teſtamentum morte conſumma- 
tum ef}, et voluntas teſtatoris eft ambulatoria uſque ad 
mortem. And therefore, if there be many teftaments, 
the laſt-overthrows all the former; but the republica- 
tion of a former will revoke one of a later date, and 
eſtabliſhes the firſt again. 

Regularly, every perſon hath full power and liberty 
to make a will, that is not under ſome ſpecial prohi- 
bition by law or cuſtom : which probibitions are prin- 
cipally upon three accounts; for want of ſufficient 
diſcretion; for want of ſufficient liberty and free-will; 
and on account of their criminal conduct. 

1. In the firſt ſpecies are to be reckond infants, un- 
der the age of 14 if males, and 12 if females; which 
is the rule of the civil law. For though ſome of our 
common lawyers have held that an infant of any age 
(even four years old) might make a teſtament, and 
others have denied that under 18 he is capable; yet as 
the eccleſiaſtical court is the judge of every teſtator's 
capacity, this caſe muſt be governed by the rules of 
the eccleſiaſtical law. So that no objection can be 
admitted to the will of an infant of 14, merely for 
want of age: but if the teſtator was not of ſufficient 
diſcretion, whether at the age of 14 or 24, that will 
otherthrow his teſtament. Madmen, or otherwiſe n 
compotes, idiots or natural fools, perſons grown childiſh 
by reaſon of old age or diſtemper, ſuch as have their 
ſenſes beſotted with drunkenneſs, —all theſe are inca- 
pable, by reaſon of mental diſability, to make any 
will ſo long as ſuch diſability laſts. To this claſs alſo 
may be referred ſuch perſons as are born deaf, blind, 
and dumb; who, as they have always wanted the 
common inlets of underſtanding, are incapable of ha- 


ving animum teſtandi, and their teſtaments are there- 


fore void. 

2. Such perſons as are inteſtable for want of liberty 
or freedom of will, are by the civil law of various 
kinds; as priſoners, captives, and the like. But the 
law of England does not make ſuch perſons abſolutely 
inteſtable; but only leaves it to the diſcretion of the 
court to judge upon the conſideration of their particu- 
lar circumſtances of dureſs, whether or no ſuch per- 
ſons could be ſuppoſed to have /therum animum te- 
ftandi, And, with regard to feme-coverts, our laws 
differ ſtill more materially from the civil. Among 
the Romans there was no diſtinction; a married 
woman was as capable of bequeathing as a feme- 
ſole. 
utterly incapable of deviſing lands, being excepted 
out of the ſtatute of wills, 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 5. 
but alſo ſhe is incapable of making a teſtament of chat- 


tels, without the licence of her huſband, For all her 
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Teſtament. tion, is good; provided ſufficient proof can be had 


But with us a married woman is not only 


gacy, in order to diſinherit him effectually: whereas, 


Var 
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perſonal chattels are abſolutely his own; and he Teftamer 
diſpoſe of her chattels real, or Gold rc hoe TOE nt. 


ſelf if he ſurvives her: it would be therefore extremely 
inconſiſtent to give her a power of defeating that provi- 
ſion of the law, by bequeathing thoſe chattels to another. 
Lhe queen-conſort is an exception to;this general rule, 
for ſhe may diſpoſe of her chattels by will; without the 
conſent of her lord; and any feme-covert may make 
her will of goods which are in her poſſeſſion in auter 
droit, as exccutrix or adminiſtratrix; for theſe can ne- 
ver be the property of the huſband: and if ſhe has any 
pin-money or ſeparate maintenance, it 1s ſaid ſhe may 
diſpoſe of her ſavings thereout by teſtament, without 
the controul of her huſband. But if a feme-ſole makes 
her will, and afterwards marries, ſuch ſubſequent mar- 
riage is efteemed a revocation in law, and entirely va- 
cates the will. A l 3 

3. Perſons incapable of making teſtaments, on ac- 
count of their eriminal conduct, are in the firſt place 
all traitors and felons, from the time of conviction; for 
then their goods and chattels are no longer at their 
own diſpoſal, but forfeited to the king. Neither can 
a felo de ſe make a will of goods and chattels, for they 
are forfeited by the act and manner of his death; but 
he may make a deviſe of his lands, for they are not 
ſubjected to any forfeiture. Outlaws alſo, though it 
be but for debt, are incapable of making a will ſo 
long as the ontlawry ſubſiſts, for their goods and chat- 
tels are forfeited during that time. As for perſons 


guilty of other crimes, ſhort of felony, who are by 


the civil law precluded from. making teftaments, (as 
uſurers, libellers, and others of a worſe ſtamp), at the 
common law their teſtaments may be good. And in 
general the rule is, and has been ſo at leaſt ever ſince 
GlanviPs time, guod libera fit cujuſcunque ultima vo- 
luntas. SP | ng 
Teſtaments may be avoided three ways: 1. If made 
by a perſon labouring under any of the incapacities 
before-mentioned ; 2. By making another teſtament 
of a later date; and, 3. By cancelling or revoking it. 
For tho? I make a laſt will and teſtament irrevocable in 
the ſtrongeſt words, yet J am at liberty to revoke it: be- 
cauſe my own act or words cannot alter the diſpoſition 
of law, ſo as to make that irrevocable which is in its 
own nature revocable. For this, ſaith lord Bacon, 
would be for a man to deprive himſelf of that which 
of all other things is moſt incident to human condition; 
and that is, alteration or repentance. It hath alſo been 
held, that, without an expreſs revocation; if a man, 
wbo hath made his will, afterwards marries and hath a 
child, this is a preſumptive or implied revocation of 
his former will which he made in his {tate of celibacy. 
The Romans were alſo wont to ſet aſide teſtaments as 
being iofficio/a, deficient in natural duty, if they diſin- 
herited or totally paſſed by (without aſſigning a true 
and ſufficient reaſon) any of the children of che teſta- 
tor. But if the child had any legacy, though ever ſo 
ſmall, it was a proof that the teſtator had not loſt bis 
memory or his reaſon, which otherwiſe the law pre- 
ſumed ; but was then ſuppoſed to have acted thus for 
ſome ſubſtantial cauſe: and in ſuch caſe no guerela iu- 
officiofs teſlamenti was allowed. Hence probably has 
ariſen that groundleſs vulgar error of the neceſſity of 
leaving the heir a ſhilling, or ſome other expreſs le- 


the | 
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forgetfulneſs or inſanity; and therefore, though the 
heir or next of kin” be totally omitted, it admits no 
inofficie/f to ſet aſide ſuch a teſtament. | 
TESTAMENT, in Scots law. See Law, Ns elxxxi. 
2, &C. | 
 'FTesramenT, (Old and New). See BIBEL E. 
TESTATOR, the perſon who makes his will and 
teſtament. EY en 
TESTER. See Tessox. . 
TESTES, in anatomy, the teſticles. 
next article, ; e 101 
TESTICLE (?2/is), a double part in animals of 
the male kind, ſerving for the office of generation. — 
See AxAr. n 371. They are called zeſticles, by di- 
minution of eſtes, © witneſfſes;” as giving teſtimony 
of virility. The Greeks call them didymi, or twins. 
In man and moſt animals, the teſticles are exterior; 
in ſome, as fowle, interior. Some men have only one, 
ordinarily they have two; ſome have naturally had 
three; nay, anatomiſts aſſure us they have known four. 
TESTIMONY. See Loeic, n“ 29. and Mera - 
PHYSICS, n* 253.—260. e 
Prsriuonx, in law. See EviDENCE. 6 4 
TESTU DO, the TorxTo1sE, in zoology, the name 
of a genus belonging to the order of amphibia repti- 
lia. It has four legs and a tail, and the body is eo- 
vered with a ſtrong ſhel}. There are 15 ſpecies, prin- 
cipally diſtinguiſhed by peculiarities-in-their feet. The 
midas; or common turtle, is found on whe Aſcenſion Ile, 
and on many other ſouthern iflands. Phe ſhell is fo 
ſtrong, that ſeveral men may ſtand on it without do- 
ing it any injury. It digs round holes in the ſand, in 
which it lays feveral' membranaceous eggs. It grows 
to a very large ſize; ſome having been found weigh- 
ing 480 tb. Theſe ereatures are ſaid to continue ſe- 
veral weeks in the act of copulation. 5 
The Americans find ſo good account in catching 
turtle, that they have made themſelves very expert at 
it: they watch them from their neſts on ſhore, in 
moon light nights; and, before they reach the ſea, 
turn them on their backs, and leave them till morn- 
ing; when they are ſure to find them, fince they are 
utterly unable to recover their former poſture: at 
other times they hunt them in Boats, with a peculiar 
kind of ſpear, ſtriking them with it through the ſhell; 
and as there is a cord faſtened to the ſpear, they are 
taken much in the fame manner as the whales. 
Tesrunro, in antiquity, was particularly uſed 


See the 


among the poets, &c; for the ancient Iyre ; by reaſon 


it was originally made by its inventor Mercury, of the 
black or hollow of the teſtudo aquatica, or ſca-tortoile, 
which he accidentally found on the banks of the river 
Nile. See Lyxe. Tres 

Tzsrupo, in the military art of tlie ancients, was 
a kind of cover or fcreen which the ſoldiers, e. gr. a 
whole company, made themſelves of their bucklers, 
by holding them up over their heads, and ſtanding 
cloſe to each other. This expedient ſerved to ſhelter 


them from darts, ftones, &c. thrown upon them,. 


eſpecially thoſe thrown from above, when they went to 
the aſſault. | 
TzsTupo, was alſo a kind of large wooden tower 
which moved on ſeveral wheels, and was covered with. 
bullock-hides, ſerving to ſhelter the foldiers when 
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reſtament the law of England makes no ſuch wild ſuppoſition of 


3 


they approached the walls to 
them with rams. It was called Zeftudo, from the 


ſtrength of its roof, which covered the workmen as the Tetrao. 


ſhell does the tortoiſe. 

TETANUS, a dreadful fpaſmodic diſorder, in 
which the whole body becomes rigid and inflexible. 
It moſt commonly proves mortal. See Mepicine, 
no 387. 389. | 

TETHYS, a genus of inſects belonging to the or- 
der of vermes Bus oy The body is oblong, fleſhy, 
and without feet; the mouth conſiſts of a cylindrical 
proboſcis under the duplicature of a lip; and there are 
two foramina at the left ſide of the neck. The ſpecies 
are two, both inhabitants of the ocean. | 

TETRADYNAMIA, (rie e , e four,” and 
Ivvaus © power“), four powers; the name of the 
15th claſs in Linnzus's Sexual Syſtem, confifting of 
plants with hermaphrodite flowers, having ſix ſtami-- 
na, four of which are long, and two-ſhort ; it corre- 
ſponds to the /i/iquoſe of Ray, and cruciformes of 
Tournefort. See BoTaxy, p. 1296. | 

TETRAGYNIA, (reoags, © four,“ and yun 
% a woman“); the name of an order, or ſecondary di- 
viſion in the 4th, 5th, 6th, Stb, and 13th claſſes in 
the Sexual Syſtem ; conſiſting of plants which, to the 
claſſie character, whatever it is, add the circumſtance 
of having four ſtyles or female organs. Herb-paris 
and graſs of Parnaſſus furniſh examples. 

TETRANDRIA, (Hage © four,” and ene 
©« a man or huſband”); the name of the fourth claſs in 
Einnzus's Sexual Syſtem, conſiſting of plants with 
bermaphrodite flowers, which have four ſtamina or 
male organs that are of equal length. In this laſt cir- 
cumſtance conſiſts the main difference, according to 
Linnæus, between the plants of the claſs in queſtion 
and thoſe of the 14th claſs, didynamia, in which the 
four ſtamina are- of unequal length, two of them being 
long, and two ſhort. — The orders in this numerous 
claſs are three, founded upon the number of ſtyles or 
female organs. Scabious, teazel, barren-wort, the 
ſtarry plants of Ray, and the greater number of ge- 
nera in this claſs, have one ſtyle ; dodder, and hype- 
coumr have two; holly, and a few others, have four. 

TETRAO, in ornithology, a genus of birds, be- 
longing; to the order of gallinæ, diſtinguiſhed by ha- 
ving the part of the forchead near the eyes naked and 
papilloſe. There are many ſpecies, diſtinguiſhed 


principally by their colour, their having rough. or na- 


ked feet, &c. The following are found in Britain, 
VIZ. | | 

1. The urogallus, or wood-cock, inhabits wooded 
and mountainous countries; in particular, foreſts of 
pines, birch · trees and junipers; feeding on the tops of 
the former and berries of the latter; the firſt infects 
often the ficſh with ſuch a taſte as to render it ſcarce- 
ly eatable. In the ſpring it calls the females to its 
haunts with a loud and ſhrill voice; and is at that 
time ſo very inattentive to its ſafety, as to be very ea- 
fly ſhot. It ſtands perched on a tree, and deſcends to 
the females on their firſt appearance. They lay from 
to 16 eggs; cight at the firſt, and more as they advance 
in age. 905 

Thcſe birds are common to Scandinavia, Germany, 
France, and ſeveral parts of the Alps.—It is found. 


in, no other part of Great Britain than the 1 
pe lands 


mine them, or to batter Tetanus 


E 


Tetrao. lands of Scotland, north of Inverneſs; and is very rare 


even in thoſe parts. It is there known by the name 
of capercalze, auer-calze, and in the old law books ca- 
perkally ; the laſt ſignifying the horſe of the woods: 
this ſpecies being, in compariſon of others of the ge- 
nus, pre-eminently large. 

The length of the male is two feet eight inches; its 
weight ſometimes 14 pounds. The female is much leſa, 
the length being only 26 inches. The ſexes differ alſo 
greatly in colours. The bill of the male is of a pale 
yellow; the head, neck, and back, are elegantly mark- 
ed, ſlender lines of grey and black running tranſverſely. 
The upper part of the breaſt is of a rich gloſſy green; 
the reſt of the breaſt and the belly black, mixed with 
ſome white feathers; the ſides are marked like the neck; 
the coverts of the wings croſſed with undulated lines 
of black and reddiſh brown ; the exterior webs of the 
greater quill-feathers are black: the tail conſiſts of 18 
feathers, the middle of which is the longeſt; theſe are 
black, marked on each fide with a few white. ſpots. 
The legs are very ſtrong, and covered with brown fea- 
thers; the edges of the toes are pectinated.— Of the 
female, the bill is duſky; the throat red: the head, 
neck, and back, are marked with tranverſe bars of 
red and black: the breaſt has ſome white ſpots on it, 
and the lower part is of a plain orange colour: the 
belly is barred with pale orange and black; the tips of 
the feathers are white. 'The tail is of a deep ruſt-colour 
barred with black, tipped with white, and conſiſts of 
16 feathers. SM 55 

2. The tetrix, or black- cock, like the former ſpe- 
cies, is fond of wooded and mountainous ſituations; 
feeding on bilberries and other mountain fruits, and 
in the winter on the tops of the heath. In the ſum- 
mer they frequently deſcend from the hills to feed on 
corn. They never pair: but in the ſpring the male 
gets upon ſome eminence, crows and claps his wings; 
on which ſignal all the females within hearing reſort to 
bim. The hen lays ſeldom more than fix or ſeven eggs. 


When the female is obliged, during the time of in - 


cubation, to leave her eggs in queſt of food, ſhe co- 
vers them up fo artfully, with moſs or dry leaves, that 
it is very difficult to diſcover them. Oa this occa- 
ſion ſhe is extremely tame and tranquil, however wild 
and timorous in ordinary. She often keeps to her neſt, 
though ſtrangers attempt to drag her away. As ſoon 
as the young ones ate hatched, they are ſeen running 
with extreme agility after the mother, though ſome- 
times they are not entirely diſengaged from the ſhell. 
The hen leads them forward for the firſt time into the 
woods, to ſhow them ants eggs and the wild mountain- 
berries, which, while young, are their only food. As 
they grow older their appetites grow ſtronger, and they 
then teed upon the tops of heather and the cones of 
the pine-tree. In this manner they ſoon come to per- 
fection: they are an hardy bird, their food lies every 
where before them, and it would ſeem that they ſhould 
increaſe in great abundance. But this is not the caſe; 
their aumbers are thinned by rapaciovs birds and beaſts 
of every kind, and (till more by their own ſalacious 
conteſts.— As ſoon as the clutching is over, which the 
female performs in the manner of an hen, the whole 
brood follows the mother for about a month or two; 


at the end of which the young males entirely forſake 
her, and keep in great harmony together till the be- 
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 duſky ſpots, and minute bars; 
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all their former friendſhips! They begin to conſider 
each other as rivals; and the rage of concupiſcence 
quite extinguiſhes the ſpirit of ſociety. They fight 
each other like game-cocks ; and at that time are ſo 
inattentive to their own ſafety, that it often happens 
that two or three of them are killed at a ſhot. It is 
probable, that in theſe contelts the bird which comes 
off victorious takes poſſeſſion of the female ſeraglio, as 
it 1s certain they have no faithful attachments, 

An old black cock is in length 22 inches, and weighs 
near four pounds. The bill is duſky ; and the plumage 
of the whole body black, gloſſed over the neck and 
rump with a ſhining blue. The coverts of the wings 
are of a duſky brown; the inner coverts white; the 
thighs and legs are covered with dark brown feathers; 
the toes reſemble thoſe of the former ſpecies. The tail 
conſiſts of 16 black feathers, and is much forked; the 
exterior feathers bend greatly outwards, and their ends 
ſeem as if cut off.— The female weighs ouly two pounds 
and its length is one foot fix inches. The head and 
neck are marked with alternate bars of dull red and 
black ; the breaſt with duſky black and white; but the 
laſt predominates. 'The back, coverts of the wings, and 
tail, are of the ſame colours as the neck, but the red is 
deeper. The tail is ſlightly forked; it conſiſts of 18 
feathers variegated with red and black. The feathers 
under the tail are white, marked with a few bars of 
black and orange. This bird batches its young late 
in the ſummer. It lays from fix to eight eggs, of a 
dull yellowiſh white colour, marked with numbers 
very ſmall ferruginous ſpecks; and towards the ſmaller 
end with ſome blotches of the ſame hue. | 

3. The red game, or moor-fow], is peculiar to the 
Britiſh iſlands. The male weighs about 19 ounces ; 
and is in length 15 inches. The bill is black; the 
irides hazel· coloured. The throat is red. The plumage 
on the head and neck is of a light tawny red; each 
feather is marked with ſeveral tranſverſe bars of black. 
The back and ſcapular feathers are of a deeper red, 
and on the middle of each feather is a large black ſpot; 
the breaſt and belly are of a dull purpliſh browo, croſ- 
ſed with numerous narrow duſky lines; the quill-fea- 
thers are duſky; the tail conſiſts of 16 feathers of an 
equal length, all of them (except the four middlemoſt) 
are black, and the middle feathers are barred with red: 
the thighs are of-a pale red, barred obſcurely with 
black; the legs and feet cloathed to the very claws with 
thick ſoft white feathers. The claws are wbitiſh, very 
broad and ftrong. The female weighs only 15 ounces. 
The colours in general are duller than thoſe of the male: 
the breaſt and belly are ſpotted with white; and the 
tips of ſome of the coverts of the wings are of the ſame 
colour.—Theſe birds pair in the ſpring, and lay from 
fix to ten eggs. The young brood follow the hen the 
whole ſummer; in the winter they join in flocks of 40 
or 50, and become remarkably ſhy and wild; they al- 
ways keep on the tops of the hills, are ſcarce ever found 
on the fides, and never deſcend into the valleys. Their 
food is the mountain-berries and tops of the heath. 

4. The lagopus, or 5 is 15 inches in length, 
and weighs 19 ounces. Its plumage is of a pale brown 
or aſh colour, elegantly croſſed or motled with ſmall 
the head and neck with 

broad 
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| Tetrao. broad bars of black, ruft-colour, and white: the belly 
— and wings are white, but the ſhafts of the greater quill- 


feathers black. In the male, the prey colour predo- 
minates, except on the head and neck, where there is a 
great mixture of red, with bars of white. The females 
and young birds have a great deal of ruſt-colour in 
them. The tail conſiſts of 16 feathers; the two middle 
of which are aſh-coloured, motled with black, and tip- 
ped with white; the two next black, ſlightly marked 
with white at their ends, the reſt wholly black: the 
feathers incumbent on the tail are white, and almoſt 
entirely cover it. WE | 
! Ptarmigans are found in theſe kingdoms only on 
the ſummits of the higheſt hills of the Highlands of 
Scotland and of the Hebrides; and a few (till inhabit 
the lofty hills near Keſwick in Cumberland. They live 
amidſt the rocks, perching on the grey ſtones, the gene- 
ral colour of the ſtrata in thoſe exalted ſituations. They 
are very filly birds; ſo tame as to bear driving like 
poultry; and, if provoked to rife, take very ſhort flights, 
making a ſmall circuit like pigeons. Like the grous, 
they keep in ſmall packs; but never, like thoſe birds, 
take ſhelter in the heath, but beneath looſe Rones. To 
the taſte they ſcarce differ from a grous. : 
Theſe birds are called by Pliny, /agopi, their feet 
being cloathed with feathers to the claws, as the hare's 
are with fur: the nails are long, broad, and hollow, 
The firſt circumſtance guards them from the rigour of 
the winter; the latter enables them to form a lodge 
under the ſnow, where they lie in heaps to protect them 
from the cold. The feet of the grous are cloathed in 


the ſame manner; but thoſe of the two firſt ſpecies here 


deſcribed, which perch upon trees, are naked, the legs 
only being feathered, not being in want of ſuch a pro- 
tection.— In Scotland, they inhabit from the bill of 
Ben Lomond to the naked mountain of Scaroben in 
Caithneſs, the iſle of Arran, many of the Hebrides 
and the'Orkneys. ba > HEE 

5. The perdrix, or partridge, is ſo well known, as 
to render any technical deſcriptian unneceſſary. 

„ 'Theſe birds (ſays Willoughby) bold the princi- 
pal place in the feaſts and entertainments of princes; 
without which their feaſts are eſteemed ignoble, vul- 
gar, and of no account. The Frenchmen do ſo highly 
value, and are ſo fond of the partridge, that if they be 
wanting, they utterly ſlight and deſpiſe the beſt ſpread 
tables; as if there could be no feaſt without them.“ 
But however this might be in the times of our hiſto- 
rian, the partridge is now too common in France to 
be conſidered as a delicacy; and this, as well as every 
other ſimple diſh, is exploded for luxuries of a more 
compound invention. Ia England, where the par- 
tridge is much ſcarcer, and a great deal dearer, it is 
{till a favourite delicacy at the tables of the rich; and 
the deſire of keeping it to themſelves has induced them 
to make laws for its preſervation, no way harmoniſing 
with the general ſpirit of Engliſh legiſlation, | 

The partridge ſeems to be a bird well known all 
over the world, as it is found in every country and in 
every climate; as well in the frozen regions about the 
pole, as the torrid tracks under the equator. It even 
ſeems to adapt itſelf to the nature of the climate where 
it reſides. In Greenland, the partridge, which is brown 


in ſummer, as ſoon as the icy winter ſets in, begins to 
take a covering ſuited to the ſeaſon: it is then cloathed 
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with a warm down beneath; and its outward plumage Terrao. 


aſſumes the colour of the ſnow amongſt which it ſecks 
its food. Thus it is doubly fitted for the place, by the 
warmth and the colour of its plumage; the one to de- 
fend it from the cold, the other to prevent its being 
noticed by the enemy. Thoſe of Barakonda, on the 
other hand, are longer legged, much ſwifter of foot, 
and chooſe the higheſt rocks and precipices to reſide 
in.— They all, however, agree in one character, of be- 
ing immoderately addicted to venery; and, as ſome wri- 


ters affirm, often to an unnatural degree. It is cer- 


tain, the male will purſue the hen even to her neſt; 
and will break her eggs rather than not indulge bis in- 
clinations. Though the young ones have kept toge- 


ther in flocks during the winter, when they begin to 
pair in ſpring their ſociety diſperſes; and combats, 


very terrible with reſpe& to each other, enſue. Tneir 
manners 1n other circumſtances, reſemble all thoſe of 
poultry in general; but their cunning and inflin ſeem 
ſuperior to thoſe of the larger kinds. Perhaps, as they 
live in the very neighbourhood of 'their enemies, they 
have more frequent occafion to put their little arts in 
practice, and learn by habit the means of evaſion or 
ſafety. Whenever therefore a dog or other formidable 
animal approaches their neſt, the female uſes every 


means to draw him away. She keeps juſt before bim, 


pretends to be incapable of flying, juſt hops up, and then 
falls down before him, but never goes off ſo far as to 
diſcourage her purſuer. At length, when ſhe has drawn 
him entirely away from her ſecret treaſure, ſhe at once 
takes wing, and fairly leaves him to gaze after her in 
deſpair. After the danger is over, and the dog with- 
drawn, ſhe then calls her young, who aſſemble at once 


at her cry, and follow where ſhe leads them. There 


are generally from 10 to 15 in a covey; and, if unmo- 
leſted, they live from 15 to 17 years. There are ſe— 
veral methods-of taking them, as is well known; that 


by which they are taken in a net with a ſetting dog, 


is the moſt pleaſant, as well as the moſt ſecure. The 
dog, as every body knows, 1s trained to this exerciſe 


| by a long courſe of education: by blows and careſſes 


he is taught to lie down at the word of command; a 
partridge is ſhown him, and he is then ordered to lie 
down; he is brought into the field, and when the ſportſ- 
man perceives where the covey lies, he orders his dog 
to crouch: at length the dog, from habit, crouches 
wherever he approaches a covey ; and this is the fignal 
which the ſportſman receives for unfolding and cover- 
ing the birds with his net. A covey thus caught, is 
ſometimes fed in a place proper for their reception ; 
but they can never be throughly tamed like the reſt of 
our domeſtic poultry. 

6. The coturnix, or quail, is not above half the 
ſize of the partridge. The feathers of the head are 
black, edged with ruſty brown; the breaſt is of a pale 
yellowiſh red, ſpotted with black; the feathers on the 
back are marked with lines of pale yellow, and the 
legs are of a pale hue. Except in the colours thus 
deſcribed, and the fize, it every way reſembles a par- 
tridge in ſhape, and, except that it is a bird of paſſage, 
all others of the poultry kind in its habits and nature. 


The quail is by all known to be a bird of paſſage; 


and yet, if we conſider its heavy manner of flying, aud 
its ſcantineſs, of plumage with reſpeQ to its corpolence, 
we ſhall be ſurpriſed how e bird ſo apparentiy ill qua- 
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Rhodes to Alexandria (ſays Bellonius ) ahout autumn, 
many quails, flying from the north to ſouth, were 
taken in our ſhip; and ſailing at ſpring-time the con- 
trary way, from the ſouth to the north, I obſerved 
them on their return, when many of them were taken 
in the ſame manner.” The ſame account 1s given by 
many others; who aver, that they chooſe a north wind 
for theſe adventures; the ſouth wind being very unfa- 
vourable, as it retards their flight by moiſtening their 
plumage. They then fly. two by two; continuing, 
when their way lies over land, to go faſter by night 
than by day; and to fly very high, to avoid being ſur- 
priſed or ſet upon by birds of prey. However, it ſtill 
remains a doubt whether quails take ſuch long journeys 
as Bellonius has made them perform. It is now aſſert- 
ed by ſome, that the quail only migrates from one pro- 
vince of a country to another. For inftance, in Eng- 
land they fly from the inland counties to thoſe border- 
ing on the ſea, and continue there all the winter. If 


froſt or ſnow drive them out of the ftubble-fields or 


marſhes, they then retreat to the ſea- ſide, ſhelter them - 


ſelves among the weeds, and live upon what is thrown. 


up from the fea upon ſhore, Particularly in Eſſex, the 
time of their appearance upon the coaſts of that coun- 


try exactly coincides with their diſappearance from the 


more internal parts of the kingdom; ſo that what has 
been ſaid of their long flights, is probably not ſo well 
founded as is generally ſuppoſed. — Theſe: birds are 
much leſs prolific than the partridge ; ſeldom laying 
more than ſix or ſeven whitiſh eggs, marked with rag- 
ged ruſt-coloured ſpots. But their ardour in court- 
ſhip yields ſcarce to any other bird, as they are fierce 
and cruel at that ſeaſon to each other, fighting moſt 
deſperately, and (a puniſhment they richly deſerve) 
being at that time very eaſily taken. Quail-fighting 
was a favourite amuſement among the Athenians. They: 
abſtained from the fleſh of this bird, deeming it un- 
wholeſome, as ſuppoſing that it fed upon the white 
hellebore: but they reared great numbers of them for 
the pleaſure of ſeeing them fight; and ſtaked ſums of 
money, as we do with regard to cocks, upon the ſuc- 
ceſs of the combat. Faſhion, however, bas at preſent 
changed with repard to this bird; we take no pleaſure 
in its courage, but its fleſh is confidered as a very great 
delicacy.—Quails are eaſily caught by a call: the fowler 

early in the morning having ſpread his net, hides him- 


ſelf under it among the corn; he then imitates the voice 


of the female with his quail- pipe, which the cock hear- 


ing, approaches with the utmoſt aſſiduity; when he 


has got under the net, the fowler then diſcovers him- 
ſelf, and terrifies the quail, who attempting to get a- 
way, entangles himſelf the more in the net, and is ta- 


n. 

TET RAO DON, a genus of fiſhes, belonging to the 
order of amphibia nantes. The jaws are bony, ſtretched 
out, and cloven at the point: there is a linear aper- 
ture; no ventral fins. There are ſeven ſpecies; of which 
the molt remarkable is the lineatus, called by Mr Haſ- 
ſelquiſt fahaka, which is the Egyptian and Arabic 
name. It has of late been found in the Nile about 
Cairo, but was never known in former times. 


ſaid to grow to a prodigious fize. When juſt caught, 


it pricks the {kin if it is taken in the bare bands, and 
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Tetrao, lified for migration, ſhould. take ſvch extenſive jour- 
ee neys. This, however, is aſſerted:“ When we ſailed from 


It is 


cies, diſtinguiſhed by ſome little variation 


F 
produces ſmall puſtules in the ſame manner as netiles. 
The fleſh is poiſonous. Mr Forſter confirms the ac. 
count of the poiſonous nature of a ſpecies of tetraodon, 
in his account of New CALEDONIA. 
TETRARCH, a priace who holds and governs a 


fourth part of a kingdom. Such originally was the 

import of the title zetrarch; but it was afterwards ap- 

plied to any petty king or ſovereign, | 
-TETRASTYLE, in the ancient architecture, a 


building, and particularly a temple, with four columns 


in its front. | | 
. TETUAN, an ancient and pleaſant town of 
Africa, in the kingdom of Fez, and in the province of 


Habata. It is pretty well built, and the inhabitants 


are about 15,000 in number, who call themſelves An- 
daluſians, and almoſt all ſpeak Spaniſh ; but they are 
great pirates. Some ſay there are 30, ooo Mooriſh 
inhabitants, and 500 Jews. W. Long. 5. 18. N. 
Lat. 35. 25 1 | 


TEUCRIUM, TREE GERMANDER, a genus of the 


gy mnoſpernia order, belonging to the didynamia claſs 
of plants. | 
There are many ſpecies; of which the moſt remark- 
able are, 1, The flavum, yellow ſhrubby teucrium, 
commonly called free gemander ; riſing with erc& 
ſhrubby ftalks and branches, only a foot and a half 
or two feet high; having ſmall heart-ſhaped, obtuſely 
ſerrated, foot-ſtalked. leaves, hoary underneath, with 


Tetrracty 
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euerium. 
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the floral leaves concave and entire; and numerous 


flowers by threes, in whorls, along the upper part of 
the branches, of different colours in the varieties. 
This ſhrub: is durable in root, ſtem, and branches, 
foliated moſt part of the year, and produces flowers 


ornamentally in July, ſucceeded by ripe ſeed in au- 


tumn. It is an exotic from Spain and Italy, long 
ſince introduced into our gardens; formerly kept as a. 
green-houſe plant, but now is ſufficiently naturalized 
to this climate to ſucceed in.the open air all the year. 
2. The ſcordium, or common. water-germander, hath 
creeping perennial roots, ſending up many ſquare, 


procumbent, or trailing ſtalks, branching diffuſely ; 


oblong, indented, ſerrated, cloſe-ſitting, oppofite 
leaves; and ſmall rediſh flowers, generally two toge- 
ther, from the fides of the ſtalks and branches, in 


July and Auguſt, This is a medicinal herb, and 


ſmells ſtrongly of garlic. It grows naturally in mar- 
ſny places, in the iſle of Ely and other parts of Eng- 
land, and moſt parts of Europe; and ſometimes ad- 
mitted in gardens, in moiſt places, for variety, and as 
a medical plant. 
creeping germander, hath fibrous, very creeping, 
ſpreading roots; many four-cornered, very branchy, 
trailing ſtalks, near a foot long; oval, cuneiform, 
cut, crenated leaves on ſhort foot-ftalks; and reddiſh 


3. The chamædrys, or imaller . 


flowers, growing almoſt in a verticillus, or whorls, 


round the ſtalk, three on each peduncle; appearing 
in June and July, Is a native of Germany, France, 
&c. 4. The polium, or common yellow mountain- 
poly, hath a fibrated perennial root; herbaceous, 
trailing, braachy ſtalks, proſtrate on the ground; ob- 
long, obtuſe, crenated, downy, ſeſſile leaves; and the 


branches terminated by roundiſh heads of yellow and. 


other coloured flowers in the varieties; appearing in 
June and July. There are many varieties of this ſpe- 
in theit 
growth, 


Tentones, growth, having all roundiſh heads of flowers; moſtly, 


Tentonic- however, either white or yellow. 
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It grows naturally 
in Spain and Portugal, &. 5. The montanum, 
mountain-poly, with lavender leaves, hath a fibrous, 
tough, ligneous root; ſomewhat ligneous, weak, pro- 
cumbent ſtalks; {pear-ſhaped entire leaves, hoary un- 
derneath; and ſmall white flowers in a corymbus at 
the termination. of the branches, in June and July, 
They are all perennial plants, durable in root; and 
ſome of the ligneous kinds are alſo abiding in ſtalk, 
more particularly ſome of the poliums. 
and ſeed of the chamædrys have been recommended as 
diuretic, ſudorific, and emmenagogue ; but are now 
very little uſed. | - 
TEUTONES, or TzvTont, (ant. geog.) a peo- 
ple always by hiſtorians joined with the Cimbri; both 
ſeated, according to Mela, beyond the Elbe, on the 


Sinus Codanus, or Baltic; and there, it is ſuppoſed, 


lay the country of the Teutones, now Ditmarſh ; 
diverfity of dialects producing the different terms} Teut, 


Tat, Dit, Tid, and Thod, which in the ancient 


German language ſignified people. . Of theſe Teu- 
tones, Virgil is to be underſtood in the epithet Teu- 
tonicus, an appellation which more lately came to be 
applied to the Germans in general, and later Kill the 
apellation Alemanni. | | „ 

The Teutones, in conjunction with the Cimbri and 


Ambrones, made war on the Romans, and marched to- 


wards Italy in the year 101 B. C. We are told, that 
the Teutones alone were ſo numerous, that they were 
ſix whole days without intermiſſion in paſſing by the 
Roman camp. In Tranſalpine Gaul they engaged 
the Roman conſul Marius; but were defeated with 
incredible ſlaughter ; 100,000 of them, according to 


the loweſt calculations, being killed on the ſpot. Ac- 
_ cording to others, the number of thoſe killed and taken 


priſoners amounted to 290,000. The inhabitants of 


the neighbouring country made fences for vineyards 


of their bones. Their king Teutobochus, ſaid to be 
a monſtrous piant, was taken priſoner and carried to 
Rome, See the article GiAxr. 
TEUTONIC, ſomething belonging to the Teu- 
tones. The Teutonic is ſuppoſed to have been the 
language of the ancient Germans, and hence is reckon- 
ed amongſt the mother-tongues. 
Dutch is Rill called the Teutonic. | 
Tevronic Order, an order of military knights, 
eſtabliſhed towards the cloſe of the twelfth century, on 
the following occaſion.— When the emperor Barbaroſſa 
engaged in a cruſade for the recovery of the Holy Land 
out of the hands of Saladin, he was followed by great 
numbers of German volunteers, who from various mo- 
tives enliſted under his banners. After the death of 
Barbaroſſa, the Germans, who had ſignalized them- 
ſelves before Acre or Ptolemais, reſolved to chooſe 
another leader; and at laſt fixed their choice upon 
Fredexic duke of Suabia, ſecond ſon to the emperor 
and Henry duke of Brabant. Under theſe generals 
they behaved with ſo much bravery, that Henry king 
of Jcruſalem, the patriarch, and ſeveral other princes, 
determined to reward their valour by inſtituting an 
order of knighthood in their favour, This was ac- 


cordingly cone; and our new knights had at firſt the 


title of the knights of St George; afterwards it was 
thought proper to put them under the tutelage of the 
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Virgin Mary, fo whom there was already an hoſpital Teuto nic | 


The leaves 


Issus. 


The German or 


CEN 

dedicated on Mount Zion, for the relief of German 
pilgrims. From this time they were called Equites 
Mariani, or knights of St Mary. - Laws, regulations, 
and ſtatutes, were drawn up for them by the Chriſtian 
kings in Syria and the patriach; and among other ob- 
ligations it was required, that every perſon admitted 
to the privileges of the order ſhould be of noble pa- 
rentage; that the order ſhould defend the Chriſtian 
religion, and the Holy Land ; that they ſhould ex- 
erciſe hoſpitality towards the Chriſtians in general, 
but particularly thoſe of their own country; and that 
they ſhould with al] their power endeavour to propa- 
gate and extend the Chriſtian faith and the religion of 
In the year. 1190, having become rich by 
donations from the ſuperſtitious, they elected their firſt 
grandmaſter, Henry Wal 
diſtinguiſh himſelf by his zeal and valour; and their 
choice was confirmed by the emperor. The following 
year, pope Celeſtine III. confirmed their privileges 


already granted, giving them the title of the Teu- 


tonic knights of the hoſpital of St Mary the Virgin. 
By the conditions of this bull, they vowed perpetual con- 
tinence, obedience, and poverty; obligations which it 
may well be imagined were not very ſtrictly kept. 
'TEWKSBURY, a town in Glouceſterſhire, formerly 
noted for its monaſtery. It is now a large handſome 
corporation, containing about 500 houſes, with a 
magnificent church. It is ſeated at the confluence of 
of the rivers Severn and Avon, has a cotton manu- 


factory, and ſends two members to parilment. W. 


z 


Long. 2. 15. N. Lat. 52. 0. | 
Holland, ſeated at the mouth of the Zuyder- Zee, 
with a good harbour, and a ſtrong fort. It is ſeated 
in an iſland, which is ſeparated from the continent of 
Holland by a narrow channel, through which moſt of 
the ſhips paſs that are bound to Amſterdam, E. Long. 
4. 25. N. Lat. 53. 12. 

EXT, a relative. term, contradiſtinguiſhed to 
gloſs or commentary, and fignifying an original diſ- 
courſe excluſive of any note or interpretation. This 
word is particularly uſed for a certain paſſage of 


TEXEL, a town of the United Provinces, in N. 


. 


| 
Thabor. 


t, a German, who had 


ſcripture, choſen by a preacher to be the ſubject of 


his ſermon. I] | 

TEXTURE, properly denotes the arrangement 
and coheſion of ſeveral ſlender bodies or threads in- 
terwoven or entangled among each other, as in the 
webs of ſpiders, or in the cloths, ſtuffs, &c. 


Texture is alſo uſed in ſpeaking of any union or 


conſtituent particles of a concrete body, whether by 
weaving, hooking, knitting, tying, chaining, indent- 
ing, intruding, compreſſing, attract ing, or any other 
way. In which ſenſe we ſay, a clole compact tex- 
ture, a lax porous texture, a regular or irregular tex- 


ture, &c. 


THABOR, or Tazox, (anc. geog.) a mountain 
of Galilee, ſituated in a plain, aad equally terminated 
or defined on every fide ; lying in the middle between 
the Campus Magnus or Great Plain, and Scythopolis. 
This mountain was the boundary of Iſſachar to the north, 


on the borders of Zabulon; and, according to Light- 
foot, was diſtant about 10 miles to the north-welt of 


Capernaum; which agrees with the relations of travel- 


lers. The moſt beaugiful mountain in the world, both 
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themſelves more earneſtly to the ſtudy of aſtronomy Thaletas 
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Thahor, in itſelf, and in the proſpect it affords, Seen on the 
Thales. eaſt and weſt ſides, it exactly reſembles a ſugar - loaf; on 
the north and ſouth ſides, it appears of an oval round, 
with a deep valley running about it, ſo as to lie de- 
tached from, though near to, the other mountains, 
which it overtops. To the north-eaſt, the eaſt, and 
ſouth-eaſt, it has the plain of Galilee lying before it, 
and to the ſouth and ſouth-weſt the incomparably beau- 
tiful plain of Eſdrelon; quite round, it riſes equally 
high and ſteep, and appears green on every fide, 
(Korte). A top, it has an oval plain about three 
miles in compaſs. Over the plain of Eſdrelon there is 
a view of the mountains of Gilboa; to the ſouth and 
to the ſouth-weſt, that of Monnt Carmel; to the weſt, 
a proſpect of the mountains of Nazarcth, and over them 
of the Mediterranean ;'and to the north that of the 
beginning of T.cbanon, and then that of Baſhan, (J- 
bid.) At this mountain Barak collected the army he 

. raiſed againſt S ſera, and in the plain below fought 
with him. Whether this was the high mountain-on 


a 
than Thales. Diogenes Laertius reports, that lea- = 
ving his lodging with an old woman to contemplate 
the ſtars, he fell intoa ditch; on which the good wo- 
man cried, + How canſt thou know what is doing in 
the heavens, when thou canft not perceive what is at 
thy feet?“ He went to ſee Crœſus, who was marchin 
with a powerful army into Cappadocia, and enabled 
him to paſs the river Halys without making a bridge. 
Thales died ſoon after, at above 90 years of age. He 
compoſed ſeveral treatiſes in verſe, on meteors, the 
equinoxcs, &c. but they are all Joſt.. | 
THALE'TAS, an ancient Greek poet and mufi- 
cian, was, according to Plutarch, cotemporary with 
Lycurgus the Spartan legiſlator, and lived about 300 
years after the Trojan war. Plutarch alſo informs us, 
that though 'Thaletas was only ſtyled a lyric poet and 
muſician, he was likewiſe a great philofopher and po- 
litician; inſomuch, that Lycurgus brought him from 
Crete when he returned from his travels to Sparta, in 


ame s. 


which our Saviour's transfiguration happened, men- 
tioned by the evangeliſts, though affirmed by the ge- 
nerality, is however queſtioned by ſome. Ancient 
tradition is for it: whereas Lightfoot will have it to 
be a mountain near Cæſarea Philippi; probably that 
very high one which, according to Joſephus, hangs 
over the ſprings of the Jordan, and at the foot of 
which ſtood Czfarea, ; 


THALES, a celebrated Greek: philoſopher, and 


the firſt of the ſeven wiſe men of Greece, was born at 


Miletum, about 640 B. C. In order to improve him- 
ſelf in the knowledge of the ſciences, he travelled into 
Egypt, where he diſcourfed with the prieſts and other 
learned men. Some ſay that he married : but others 
obſerve, that he eluded the ſolicitations of his mother 
on this head, by telling her, when he was young, that 
it was too ſoon ;. and afterwards, that it was too late. 
Thales acquired great reputation by his wiſdom and 
learning: he was the firſt among the Greeks who fore- 
told eclipſes of the fun, and made extraordinary diſco- 
veriesin aſt: onomy. Thales was the author of the Io- 
nian ſect of philoſophers, who were thus called from 
his being born at Miletum, a city. of Ionia. He main- 
tained, that water was the principle of which all the 
bodies in the univerſe are compoſed ; that the world 
was the work of God; and that God ſees the moſt ſe- 
(ret thoughts in the heart of man, He ſaid, That 
the moſt difficult thing in the world is to know our- 
{clves; the moſt eaſy, to adviſe others; and the moſt 
ſweet, to accompliſh our deſires. That, in order to 
live well, we ought to abſtain from what we find fault 
with in others. That bodily felicity conſiſts in health; 
and that of the mind in knowledge.. That the moſt an- 
cient of beings is God, becauſe he is uncreated :. that 
nothing is more beautiful than the world, becauſe it is 
the work of God; nothing more extenſive than ſpace 
quicker than ſpirit, ſtronger than neceſſity, wiſer 
than time.“ It was alſo one of his ſentences, That 
« we ought never to ſay that to any one that may be 
turned to our prejudice ; and that we ſhould live with 
our friends as with perſons that may become our ene- 
mics.” He thanked God for three things; that he 
was born of the human, not of the brute ſpecies; a 
man, and not a woman; a Greek, and not a barba- 
rian. None of the ancient philoſophers ever applied 


- melody. 


order to have aſſiſt ance from him in eſtabliſhing his new 
form of government. His odes, continues Plutarch, 
were ſo many exhortations to obedience and concord, 
which he enforced by the ſweetneſs of his voice and 
Plato likewiſe deſcribes his cuptivating 
manner of finging ; and Plutarch, in his Dialogue on 
Muſic, aſcribes to Thaletas many muſical compolitions- 
and inventions: ſuch as pears, and new. meaſures-1n 
verſe, as well as rhyth-ms in muſic, which he had ac- 
quired from the flute-playing. of Olympus, whom he 
at firſt had imitated. Porphyry, in his life of Pytha- 


goras, ſays, that this philoſopher uſed. to amuſe him- 


ſelf with ſinging the old Pzans of Thaletas; and A- 
thenæus likewiſe tells us, that the Spartans long con- 
tinued to {ing his airs; and according to the Scho- 
liaft on Pindar, this poet-muſician was: the firſt who. 
compoſed the hyporchemes for the armed or mili- 
tary dance. | | 

There was another poet and muſician of the name 
of Thaletas, who was likewiſe a Cretan, tbat flouriſn- 
ed much later than the cotemporary and friend of Ly- 
curgus. Sir Iſaac Newton has named him among the 
early victors at the Pythic games; and Dr Blair places 
him 673 years B. C. This is the Thaletas whom Plu- 
tarch makes cotemporary with Solon, and of whom 
it is related that he delivered the Lacedzmonians 
from the peſtilence by the ſweetneſs of his lyre. 

THALIA, in-Pagan mythology, one of the nine 
muſes. She preſided over Comedy; and is repreſented. 
crowned with a-garland of ivy, holding a maſk in her 
hand, and wearing buſkins on her fect. 

THAMES, a celebrated river of England, being. 
the largeſt in the iſland. The ſources of this river are 
four rivulets, that riſe in different parts of Cotſwold 
hill in Gloceſterſhire, viz. the Lech, the Churne, and 
the Iſis ; theſe having touched Wiltſhire, and joined 
their waters in one channel a little below Lechlade, a 
town on the borders of Oxfordſhire, form a deep and 
copious ſtream, which there becomes navigable for 
very large barges, and is conſtantly, after it leaves this 
place, whatever poetical writers may pretend, called 
the Thames. Thence it proceeds into Oxfordſhire ;- 
and having viſited the city of Oxford, continues t9 
divide that county from Berkſhire ; rolling by Abing- 


ton, Wallingford, Reading, Henley, Maidenhead, 


Windlor,. 


FT H A 
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Tbamyris. Windſor, and ſo to Staines, becoming there the boun- ſeveral, Tzetzes mentions a coſmogony, or creation Thane. 
dary of the two counties of Middleſcx and Surry ; and of the world, in 500 verſes, and Suidas a theogony in 
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having paſſed by Chertſey and Kingſton 1n the latter, 
and Brentford in the former, it comes to the capital 
of the Britiſh monarchy, London; and having tra- 
verſcd that imperial city, and her ſiſter city of Weſt- 
minſter, purſues its courſe towards the ſea : in its fu- 
ture progreſs it divides Eſſex from Kent, viſiting in its 
paſſage Deptford, Greenwich, Woolwich, Grays, and 
Graveſend: at length it opens into the ſea with a mouth 
between the Naze and the North Foreland, near fixty 
miles broad. In its paſſage it receives no fewer than 
fx conſiderable rivers that are not navigable, and eleven 
that are, which affords a. valt communication within 
land; its courſe has been computed about 140 miles, 
of which it is navigable near 100 from its mouth. In 
what is called the Pool, and which is properly the port 
of London, though, in the cuſtom-houſe language, 
that is extended to the whole river below London 
bridge, has been known to lie upwards of 1000 ſhips 
commodiouſly ; and it is univerſally allowed, that in 
no haven in Europe veſſels lie more fafely, take in 
their ladings with greater eaſe, or are delivered with 
ſuperior dexterity and diſpatch; ſo that an immenſe 
commerce is carried on with ſuch order and facility as 
moſt aſtoniſhes thoſe to whom it is moſt thoroughly 
known and by whom it is beſt underſtood, 

THAMYRIS, an ancient poet and muſician. He 
is called by Homer Ki%g:5»c, © one who (ings to the 
_ eithara.” Plutarch, in his Dialogue on Muſic, tells us 
that he was born in Thrace, the country of Orpheus, 
and had the ſweeteſt and moſt ſonorous voice of any 
bard of his time. Homer, in bis catalogue of ſhips, 
where he*ſpeaks of the cities under the dominion of 
Neſtor, mentions Dorion as the place where 'Thamyris 
contended with the Muſes, whom he had the arrogance 
to challenge to a trial of (kill in poetry and muſic. The 
conditions and conſequences of this contention are fully 
deſcribed by the poet. 


And Dorion, fam'd for Thawyris' diſgrace, 

Superior once of all the tuneful race, 

Till, vain of mortals empty praiſe, he ſtrove 

To match the ſeed of cloud-compeiling Jove! 
Too daring bard ! whoſe unſucceſsful pride 

Th immortal Mufes in their art defy'd: 

Th' avenging Muſes of the light of day 

Depriv'd his eyes, and ſnatch'd his voice away; 

No more his heav'nly voice was heard to ſing, 

His hand no more awak'd the ſilver ſtring. 


Pauſanias informs us, that the painter Polygnotus, 
in his celebrated picture of Ulyſſes's deſcent into hell, 
which was preſerved in-the temple of Delphos, had re- 
preſented the wretched Thamyris "with his eyes put 
out, his hair and beard long and d.ſhevelled, and his 
lyre, broken and unſtrung, lying at his feet. It is cer- 
tain too, according to Pauſanias, that this bard was not 
only the ſobject of painting and poetry, but of ſculp- 
ture; for he tells us, that among the ſtatues with which 


mount Helicon was decorated, he ſaw one of Thamy- 


ris, repreſented blind, and holding a. broken lyre in 
bis hand. | | 

According to Diodorus Siculus, he learnt muſic at 
the ſchool of Linus; and if we mey credit Suidas, he 
was generally regarded as the eighth among the epic 
poets who preceded Homer. As to his works, which 
_ are wholly luſt, antiquity has preſerved. the names of 


3000: perhaps both theſe writers ſpeak of one and the * 


lame poem. He was ſaid chiefly to have excelled in 
the compolition of hymns: on which account the fan- 
ciful philoſopher Plato compares him with Orpheus ; 
and as he makes the ſoul of this bard after death paſs 


into that of a ſwan, he fixes the reſidence of that of Tha- 


myris in a nightingale. We only know his poem upon 
the War of the Titans by what Plutarch tells us of it 
from Heraclides of Pontus. | 


THANE, or 'Txain, Thamur, a name of an ancient 


dignity among the Engliſh' and Scots, or Anglo— 


Saxons. Skene makes thane to be a dignity equal to 
the ſon of an earl. Cambden will have it, that thanes 
were only digniticd by the offices they bore. There 


were two kinds or orders of thanes; the king's thaner,. 


and ordinary thanes. The firſt were thoſe who attended 
the king in his courts, and who held lands immediate- 


ly of the king. The ordinary thanes, or the H, 


minoret, were the lords of the manors, who had parti- 
cular juriſdiction within their limits and over their 
own tcnants ; theſe changed their names for that of 


barons, and hence their courts are called courts-baron 


to this day. | | 
THANET, an iſland of the county of Kent, - ſur- 


rounded by the ſea except on the north-eaſt fide, where 


it is bounded by the branches of the river Stour, now 
inconſiderable to what they were formerly. It con- 


tains ſeveral villages, and the ſca- port towns of Mar- 


ate and Ramſden, and has the title of an earldom. 
THAPSIA, the DdeapLy carrot; a genus of the 


digynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 


plants. There are fix ſpecies; the molt remarkable 
is the fœtida, with many pointed Jobes, narrowed at 
their baſe, It is a native of Italy and Spain. The 
leaves are cut into many narrow ſegments, almoſt as 
ſmall as thoſe of the garden-carrot, but rough and 
hairy; their ſegments are always oppoſite, and are 
narrower at their baſe than at their points. The 
ſtalks riſe about two feet high, and are terminated by 
umbels of imall yellow flowers, which appear in July: 
theſe are ſucceeded by flat-bordered ſeeds, which ripea 
in the beginning of September. The roots of this 
ſpecies were formerly ordered in medicine, but is now 
entirely diſuſed ; a Imall doſe operating with extreme 
violence both upwards and downwards. 
THAWING, the reſolution of ice into its formec 
fluid ſtate by the warmth of the air. See FREEZING. 
THEA, in botany. Ste Tea. 


THEA FINES, a religious order in. the Romiſh 


church, ſo called from their principal founder John 
Peter Caraffa, then biſhop of Theate, or Chieti, in the 
kingdom of Naples, and afterwards pope, under the 
name of Paul IV. The names of the other founders 
were Gactan, Boniface, and Conſiglieri. Thele four 
pious men dcfiring to reform the eccleſiaſtical tate, 
laid the foundation of an order of regular clerks at 


Rome in the year 1524. Pope Ciemeat VII. ap- 


proved the inſtitute, and permitted the brethren to 
make the three religious vows, to clect a ſuperior 
every three years, and to draw up itatutes for the re- 
gulation of the order, They tirlt endeavoured, by 
their example, to revive among.the clergy the poverty 
of the apoſtles and firli dilciples of our Saviour, and 
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Theatre were the firſt who aſſumed the title of regular clerks. 
| THEATRE, 6:«rpov, in antiquity, a public edifice 
_Thedes. for the exbibiting of ſcenic ſpectacles or ſhows to the 
people; comprehending not only the © eminence on 
which the actors appeared and the action paſſed, but 
alſo the whole area of the place common to the actors 

and ſpectators. 

THEB AID, a celebrated heroic poem of Statius, 
the ſubject whereof is the civil war of Thebes, between 
the two brothers Eteocles and Poly nices; or, Thebes 
taken by Theſeus. b 

THEBES, the name of a celebrated city of ancient 


Greece. It is ſuppoſed to have been built by Cad- 


x mus, about the year of the world 2555. This Cad- 
Account of mus, according to the Greeks, was the ſon of Ape- 
eee er, me nor king of Sidon or of Tyre; but the Sidonians al- 
oc ene low him to have been of no higher quality than his 

cook, and tell us that his wife was a muſician at court, 

with whom he ran away into Greece. The Greek 

writers tell us, that being commanded by his father to 

go in ſearch of his daughter Europa, whom Jupiter 

in the ſhape of a bull had carried off, and forbid to 

return without her, he.built, or rebuilt, the city of 

Thebes, after having long fought her in vain. He 

was at firſt oppoſed by the Hyantes and Aones ; the 

former of whom he defeated in battle, and forced them 

to retire into Locris: the latter ſubmitted, and were 
incorporated among his ſubjects. 

need '» Thoſe who endeavour to extract ſome truth from the 

be one of Multitude of fables in which the early part of the Gre- 

the exiled cian hiſtory is obſcured, are of opinion that Cadmu 

Canaanites. was one of the Canaanites expelled by Joſhua ; and 

that he was of the family of the Cadmonites mention- 

ed by Moſes and Joſhua, He is univerſally allowed 

to have introduced the Pheenician letters into Greece, 

ſet up the firſt ſchools, and introduced braſs ; which, 

from him, had the name of Cadmear given to it. The 

government of Thebes continued for a long time mo- 

narchical ; and the names of a number of its kings have 

been tranſmitted to us, with ſome account of their 

tranſactions; but ſo much obſcured by fable, that 

little or nothing can be determined concerning them. 

We ſhall therefore paſs over this fabulous part of their 

hiſtory, and only take notice of that when the The- 

bans emerged from their obſcurity, and for a time 

held the ſovereignty of Greece. | 

Though the Thebans had been famed in the early 

vans a de- period of their hiſtory for their martial atchievements, 

generate yet in proceſs of time they ſeem to have degenerated. 

ſtupid peo- At the time of the invaſion of Xerxes, they were the 

Pl. firſt people in Greece who were gained over to the 

Perſian intereſt. On account of this miſbehaviour 
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The The- 


they were become very obnoxious to the other ſtates, 


eſpecially to the Athenians, whoſe power and re- 
nown increaſed every day, and threatened at laſt to 
{wallow them up altogether. 'The Thebans being 


RP: in no condition to oppoſe ſuch a formidable power, 


{elves under Put themſelves under the protection of the Spartans, 
the protec Who; out of jealouſy of the Athenians, readily forgave 


tion of the them; and fo grateful were the Thebans for the kind- 
Spartans. 


neſs ſhown them at this time, that during the whole 
of the Peloponneſian war Sparta had not a more faith- 
ful ally. By this means they not only recovered the 
governmenc of Bœotia, of which they had been for- 


merly in poſſeſſion till deprived of it on account of their 


L $574 - | 


Joined the party of Pelopidas ; and the latter having 


liberty to them, and exborted them in the ſtrongeſt 


brotus againſt them, though it was then the depth of 


raiſe their courage, and diſtreſs that of the Spartans. 


monians were entirely defeated by the Athenians and d by Pelo; 


known ; for till that time, whether in war with the 
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fiding with the Perſians, but their city became one of Thebes, 
the firſt in Greece. By this proſperity the Thebang ——— 
became ſo much elated, that, when the peace of An- 
talcidas came to be figned, they refuſed to come into 
it, as they were thus once more deprived of the govern- 
ment of Bœotia; ſo that it was not without the ut- 
moſt difficulty that they were overawed into it by the 
other ſtates, Not content with forcing them to give, $5 
vp this point, however, the Spartans undertook to bg form 
change the form of Theban government, which at this * 
time was a democracy, and accompliſhed through and the ci. 
the treachery of thoſe who had the care of the citadel. tadel ſeized 
The Thebans continued under the power of the 2 58 
Spartans for four years; at the end of which term a Ag 
conſpiracy being formed againſt them by ſome of the 
principal people in the city, among whom was a young The The. 
nobleman named Pelopidas, the Spartans were mal- baus reco- 
ſacred and driven out, and the citadel regained, Du - ver their li- 
rivg the tumult Epaminondas, afterwards the cele. Perth * 
brated general, with a number of the beſt citizens, 


called a general aſſembly of the Thebans, proclaimed 


manner to fight for their country. This ſpeech was 

received with the greateſt acclamations z Pelopi- 

das was unanimouſly proclaimed the preſerver of 

Thebes, and was charged with the management of 

the war which was then to be declared againſt Sparta. , 
Theſe tranſactions ſo much exaſperated the Spar- War with 

tans, that they immediately ſent their king Cleom- Sparta, 


winter. 'The Athenians, in the mean time, who had 
hitherto aſſiſted the Thebans, declined any farther 
connection, left they ſhould draw upon themſelves the 
reſentment of the Spartans. However, they were 
ſoon after determined to act again on the ſame fide, 
by an attempt which the Spartan general, Sphodnas, 
had raſnly made on the Pyræum or harbour of Athens. 
Thus, by means of the Athenians, a powerful diver- 
fion was made in favour of the Thebans, who gra- 
dually recovered all the towns of Bœotia, and at length 
began to act offenſively againſt their enemies, and 
made a powerful invaſion in Phocis. They had now 
many ſharp encounters with them; which, though they _ 
did not amount to deciſive battles, yet did not fail to 
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In theſe encounters Pelopidas always ſignalized him- 1 3 
ſelf; and in the battle of Tanagra, where the Lacedæ- 20 1 
their allies, Pelopidas had a principal ſhare in the vic- pidas. 
tory, and killed the Spartan general with his own 

hand. Soon after this, with a body of only 300 The- 
bans, heentirely routed anddiſperſed near 1000 Spartans: 

which was the greateſt diſgrace the latter had ever 


Greeks or Barbarians, they had never been overcome 

by an equa), much leſs by ſuch an inferior number of, 
troops, . 

Theſe ſucceſſes of the Thebans greatly alarmed the 
Athenians, who continually fought to oppoſe their 9 
growing power. In this oppoſition they were joined Phony 
by the Platzans, who by that means became extremely ** the 
obnoxious to the Thebans, ſo that they at laſt came hebans. 
to a reſolution to ſurpriſe their city. This they ac- 
compliſhed, and entirely deſtroyed it, together with 


Theſpia, 
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Thebes. Theſpia, another city extremely well affected to Athens, 
goon after this, the Thebans, encouraged. by their 


ſucceſs,, began to think of enlarging their territories, 
and making encroachments. on their neighbours, as 
they ſaw other ſtates had done before them. This 


ſpirit of conquelt is ſaid to have been raiſed by their 


general Pelopidas; in which he was ſeconded by Epa- 
minondas, a perſon. who, though like him endowed 
with all the neceſſary qualities to make a complete 
captain or patriot, had till then preferred a private 
life, and lived in a conſtant courſe of virtue and the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. He had as yet ſeldom appeared 


in public, except to get himſelf excuſed from thoſe 
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ſtate- employments which were ſo eagerly courted by 
others. This, however, had not. hindered him from 
contracting an intimate ſriendſhip with Pelopidas, 
which had been daily improved by the correſpondence 
of their tempers and principles, as well as by that zeal 


which both diſplayed for the good of their country; 


which laſt had made them, even before this time, ap- 
pear together in action, and to ſuch advantage, that 
Epaminondas's merit could be no longer concealed, 
nor indeed ſuffer him to continue longer in his be- 


loved retirement: ſo that he ſaw himſelf, at length, 


deſervedly placed at the head of the Theban troops; 


where he gave ſuch early proofs of his future proweſs. 


and abilities, as juſtly gave him the next rank to Pe- 
lopidas. Both came now to be conſidered in the ſame 
light, as generals in the field, as governors at home, 


and as complete ſtateſmen in the council. When the 
general treaty for reſtoring peace to Greece came to 


be propoſed by the Athenians, and was upon the point 
of being executed by the reſt of the ſtates, the The- 
bans refuſed to agree to it, unleſs they were compre- 
hended in it under the name of Bzotians. This 
de mand was as ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the other con- 
tracting powers as inſiſted on by Epaminondas, who was 
there as ambaſſador on the part of the Thebans. Ageſi- 
laus, in particular, told him in plain terms, that the The- 
bans ought to evacuate Bœotia, and leave the cities of it 


free and independent. To which he was anſwered by him, 
that the Lacedæmonians would do well to ſet them the 


example, by reſtoring Meſſenia to its ancient proprie- 
tors, and Laconia to its ancient freedom ; for that the 
pretenfions of the city of "Thebes to Bceotia were as 


well founded, at leaſt, as thoſe of Sparta to thoſe two 


countries. After this he went on, and ſhowed how 


far Sparta had aggrandized herſelf at the expence of 


her neighbours: that peace might be indeed obtained, 
and upon a ſolid and laſting footing; but that this could 
not be otherwiſe done than by bringing all to an equa- 


Itty. This bold, though juſt remonſtrance, in which 


not only Thebes, but Grecee in general, was concern- 
ed, failed not, however, to exaſperate the haughty 
Spartan monarch ; and the Athenians, who had till 
now looked upon the Thebans as dependents either on 
them or on the Macedonians, were not a little offend- 


ed to hear their ambaſſadors talk in ſuch high terms, 


The reſult of the conference was, that Ageſilaus truck 
the name of Thebes out of the treaty and declared war 
againſt them, about the year 371 B. C. | 

The Thebans were in no ſmall conſternation to ſee 


ns declare themſelves engaged in a war with the powerful Spar- 
The OE tans, without any ally to aſſiſt them; and the reſt of 


the Grecian ſtates having made peace with the latter, 


\ 


began to look upon the ruin of the former as unavoid- Thebes. 
able. However, they reſolved to make the beſt de- 
fence they could; and put their army under the com- 
mand of Epaminondas, aſſigning him, at his own re- 
queſt, fix others to act as counſellors or aſſiſtants. 
The Theban army conſiſted at moſt but of 6000 men, 
whereas that of the enemy was at leaſt thrice that 
number; but Epaminondas truſted moſt in his horſe, 
wherein he had much the advantage both in their qua- 
lity and good management : the reft he endeavoured 
to ſupply by the diſpoſition of his men, and the vi- 
gour of the attack. He even refuſed to ſuffer any to 


ſerve under him in the engagement, but ſuch as he 13 


knew to be fully reſolved to conquer or die. The two Ate entire- 
armies met at LzucTra, where the Spartans were de- 'Y 3 
feated with great ſlaughter, as related under that ar- f 
tiele. 

The victorious general, deſirous to improve this 
great victory, ſent an herald, crowned with garlands, 
to communicate it in form to the Athenians, in 
hopes that this would be an effectual means to re-unite 
them to the Theban intereſt, But it proved quite The Athe- 
otherwiſe. Athens, which now looked upon them nians jea- 
with a jealous eye, and had then in view the ſovereign- lous of the 


ty of Greece, choſe rather, if they could not wholly Thebans. 


obtain it, to ſhare it with Sparta, than to let the The- 
bans into the whole; and there fore declined even gi- 
ving their herald audience. However, the Thebans took 
care to ſtrengthen themſelves by alliances; and, beſides 
the Arcadians and Eleans, had got the Phocians Locrians, 
Acarnanians, Eubœans, and other ſtates, under their 
dependence: ſo that they were now in a condition to act 8 
offenſively againſt the Spartans. Accordingly, under pre- ne i 
tence of aſſiſting the Arcadians, they entered Pelopon- Peloponne- 
neſus with a gallant army, with Epaminondas and Pe- ſus with a 
lopidas at their head. Here they were joined by the Ar- 3 
cadian and other confederate forces; ſo that the whole rang w_ 
amounted to 40,000, ſome ſay 50,000, men, beſides ſed, 
great numbers of thoſe who followed the camp, rather 
for plunder than fighting, and were computed about 
20,000 more. The army was divided into four co- 
lumns, and moved ftraight towards Sellaſia, the place 
of their rendezvous, from which they purſued their 
march with fire and ſword towards Sparta. Bot here 
they were repulſed by Ageſilaus, who was then re- 
turned to that metropolis. . 1 

To repair, in ſome meaſure, this diſgrace, and at the 
ſame time to leave ſome laſting monument which ſhould 
redound as much to his glory as to the mortification 
of the Spartans, Epaminondas left not their territories 1g 
till he had reſtored the poſterity of the old Meſſcniaus The Meſſc-- 
to their ancient dominions, out of which they had vians reſta- 
been baniſhed near 300 years; rebuilt their capital, and rendering 
left a ſtrong garriſon for its defence. He was, how- minions. 
ever, like to have been ſtopped in his return by Iphi- 
crates, whom the Athenians had ſent with 12, 00 
men to intercept him: but this laſt loitered ſo long at 
Corinth, that the Thebans had paſſed the defiles of 
Cenchreæ, the chief place where he could have ob- 
ſtructed his retreat had he taken poſſeſſion of it time 
enough. Epaminondas continued his march tillhe came 
in full view of the eity of Corinth. However, he found 
the roads choaked up with trees, rocks, ſtones, and 


every thing that could render them mpaſſable; and 


the Corinthians well fortified, and reſolute on a ſtout | 
de 
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Theatre were the firſt who aſſumed the title of regular clerks. 
| THEATRE, giro, in antiquity, a public edifice 
Thebes. for the exhibiting of ſcenic ſpectacles or ſhows to the 
people; comprehending not only the © eminence on 
which the actors appeared and the action paſſed, but 
alſo the whole area of the place common to the actors 

and ſpectators. 

THE BAI D, a celebrated heroic poem of Statius, 
the ſubject whereof is the civil war of Thebes, between 
the two brothers Eteocles and Poly nices; or, Thebes 
taken by Theſeus. E 

THE BES, the name of a celebrated city of ancient 


Greece. It is ſuppoſed to have been built by Cad- 


1 mus, about the year of the world 2555. This Cad- 
Account of mus, according to the Greeks, was the ſon of Ape- 


Cadmus the nor king of Sidon or of Tyre; but the Sidonians al- 
founder of 


Thebes. 8 5 
cook, and tell us that his wife was a muſician at court, 


with whom he ran away into Greece. The Greek 


writers tell us, that being commanded by his father to 


go in ſearch of his daughter Europa, whom Jupiter 
in the ſhape of a bull had carried off, and forbid to 
return without her, he built, or rebuilt, the city of 
Thebes, after having long fought her in vain. He 
was at firſt oppoſed by the Hyantes and Aones ; the 
former of whom he defeated in battle, and forced them 
to retire into Locris: the latter ſubmitted, and were 
incorporated among his ſubjects. 
1 '» Thoſe who endeavour to extract ſome truth from the 
be one of Multitude of fables in which the early part of the Gre- 
the exiled cian hiftory is obſcured, are of opinion that Cadmu 
Canaanites. was one of the Canaanites expelled by Joſhua ; and 
that he was of the family of the Cadmonites mention- 
ed by Moſes and Joſhua. He is univerſally allowed 
to have introduced the Phœaician letters into Greece, 
ſet up the firſt ſchools, and introduced braſs ; which, 
from him, had the name of Cadmean given to it. The 
government of Thebes continued for a long time mo- 
narchical; and the names of a number of its kings have 


been tranſmitted to us, with ſome account of their 


tranſactions; but ſo much obſcured by fable, that 
little or nothing can be determined concerning them. 
We ſhall therefore paſs over this fabulous part of their 
hiſtory, and only take notice of that when the The- 
bans emerged from their obſcurity, and for a time 
| held the ſovereignty of Greece. 
The The- os . : . 
bans a de- period of their hiftory for their martial atchievements, 
generate yet in proceſs of time they ſeem to have degenerated. 
ſtupid peo- At the time of the invaſion of Xerxes, they were the 
ple. firſt people in Greece who were gained over to the 
Perſian intereſt. On account of this miſbehaviour 
they were become very obnoxious to the other ſtates, 
eſpecially to the Athenians, whoſe power and re- 
nown increaſed every day, and threatened at laſt to 
{wallow them up altogether. The Thebans being 
4 in no condition to oppoſe ſuch a formidable power, 
ſelves under Put themſelves under the protection of the Spartans, 
the protec whoz out of jealouſy of the Athenians, readily forgave 
tion of the them; and fo grateful were the Thebans for the kind- 
Spartans. neſs ſhown them at this time, that during the whole 


of the Peloponneſian war Sparta had not a more faith- 
ful ally. By this means they not only recovered the 


governmenc of Bœotia, of which they had been for- 


merly in poſſeſſion till deprived of it on account of their 
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low him to have been of no higher quality than his 


Joined the party of Pelopidas ; and the latter having 


brotus againſt them, though it was then the depth of 


raiſe their courage, and diſtreſs that of the Spartans. 
Though the Thebans had been famed in the early 


T A . 

fiding with the Perſians, but their city became one of Thebes, 
the firſt in Greece. By this proſperity the Theban 
became ſo much elated, that, when the peace of An- 
talcidas came to be figned, they refuſed to come into 
it, as they were thus once more deprived of the govern- 
ment of Bœotia; ſo that it was not without the ut- 
molt difficulty that they were overawed into it by the 
other ſtates, Not content with forcing them to give , 5 
vp this point, however, the Spartans undertook to a form 
change the form of Theban government, which at this 9 
time was a democracy, and accompliſhed through and the ei- 
the treachery of thoſe who had the care of the citadel. tadel ſeized 

The Thebans contmued under the power of the -i Frag 

Spartans for four years; at the end of which term a OY 
conſpiracy being formed againſt them by ſome of the 
Principal people in the city, among whom was a young The The. 
nobleman named Pelopidas, the Spartans were maf- baus reco- 
ſacred and driven out, and the citadel regained, Du - ver their li- 
rivg the tumult Epaminondas, afterwards the cele. poi — 
brated general, with a number of the beſt citizens, 


called a general aſſembly of the Thebans, proclaimed 

liberty to them, and exborted them in the ſtrongeſt 

manner to fight for their country. This ſpeech was 

received with the greateſt acclamations z Pelopi- 

das was unanimouſly proclaimed the preſerver of 

Thebes, and was charged with the management of 

the war which was then to be declared againſt Sparta. 
Theſe tranſactions ſo much exaſperated the Spar- War with 

tans, that they immediately ſent their king Cleom- Sparta, 


winter. 'The Athenians, in the mean time, who had 
hitherto aſſiſted the Thebans, declined any farther 
connection, leſt they ſhould draw upon themſelves the 
reſentment of the Spartans. However, they were 
ſoon after determined to act again on the ſame fide, 
by an attempt which the Spartan general, Sphodnas, 
had raſhly made on the Pyrzum or harbour of Athens. 
Thns, by means of the Athenians, a powerful diver- 
ſion was made in favour of the Thebans, who gra- 
dually recovered all the towns of Bœotia, and at length 
began to act offenſively againſt their enemies, and 
made a powerful invaſion in Phocis. They had now 
many ſharp encounters with them; which, though they 
did not amount to deciſive battles, yet did not fail to 


In theſe encounters Pelopidas always ſignalized him-,, ® | 
ſelf; and in the battle of Tanagra, where the Lacedz- T0 _ 
monians were entirely defeated by the Athenians and ed by Pelo, 
their allies, Pelopidas had a principal ſhare in the vic- pidas. 
tory, and killed the Spartan general with his own 

hand. Soon after this, with a body of only 300 The- 
bans, he entirely routed and diſperſed near 1000 Spartans: 

which was the greateſt diſgrace the latter had ever 
known ; for till that time, whether in war with the 
Greeks or Barbarians, they had never been overcome 

by an equa}, much leſs by ſuch an inferior number of. 
troops. — 

Theſe ſucceſſes of the Thebans greatly alarmed the 
Athenians, who continually ſought to oppoſe their 9 
growing power. In this oppoſition they were joined Agr 
by the Platæans, who by that means became extremely 3 the 
obnoxious to the Thebans, ſo that they at laſt came Ihebans. 
to a reſolution to ſurpriſe their city. This they ac- 
compliſhed, and entirely deſtroyed it, together with 
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Theſpia, another city extremely well affected to Athens. 


Soon after this, the Thebans, encouraged. by their 


10 
Account 
of Epami- ; 
nondas. 


11 
His diffe- 
rence with 
Agelilaus 
king of 
Sparta, 


I, 


es, 


ſucceſs, began to think of enlarging their territories, 
and. making encroachments on their neighbours, as 
they ſaw other ſtates had done before them. This 


ſpirit of conqueſt is ſaid to have been raiſed by their 


general Pelopidas; in which he was ſeconded by Epa- 
minondas, a perſon. who, though like him endowed 
with all the neceſſary qualities to make a complete 
captain or patriot, had till then preferred a private 
life, and lived in a conſtant courſe of virtue and the 
ſtudy of philoſophy. He had as yet ſeldom appeared 
in public, except to get himſelf excuſed from thoſe 
ſtate-employments which were ſo eagerly courted by 
others. This, however, had not. hindered him from 
contracting an intimate friendſhip with Pelopidas, 
which had been daily improved by the correſpondence 
of their tempers and principles, as well as by that zeal 


which both diſplayed for the good of their country; 


which laſt had made them, even before this time, ap- 
pear together in action, and to ſuch advantage, that 


Epaminondas's merit could be no longer concealed, 


nor indeed ſuffer him to continue longer in his be- 


loved retirement: ſo that he ſaw himſelf, at length, 


deſervedly placed at the head of the Theban troops; 


where he gave ſuch early proofs of his future proweſs 


and abilities, as juſtly gave him the next rank to Pe- 
lopidas. Both came now to be conſidered in the ſame 
light, as generals in the field, as governors at home, 


and as complete ſtateſmen in the council. When the: 
general treaty for reſtoring peace to Greece came to 
be propoſed by the Athenians, and was upon the point 
of being executed by the reſt of the ſtates, the The- 
bans refuſed to agree to it, unleſs they were compre- 


hended in it under the name of Beotians. This 
demand was as ftrenuouſly oppoſed by the other con- 
tracting powers as inſiſted on by Epaminondas, who was 
there as ambaſſador on the part of the Thebans. Ageſi- 
laus, in particular, told him in plain terms, that the The- 


bans ought to evacuate Bœotia, and leave the cities of it 


free and independent. To which he was anſwered by him, 


that the Lacedzmonians would do well to ſet them the 
example, by reſtoring Meſſenia to its ancient proprie- 


tors, and Laconia to its ancient freedom ; for that the 


pretenfions of the city of Thebes to Bœotia were as 
well founded, at leaſt, as thoſe of Sparta to thoſe two 


countries. After this he went on, and ſhowed how 
far Sparta had aggrandized herſelf at the expence of 


her neighbours: that peace might be indeed obtained, 
and upon a ſolid and laſting footing; but that this could 


not be otherwiſe done than by bringing all to an equa- 
lity. This bold, though juſt remonſtrance, in which 
not only Thebes, but Greeee in general, was concern- 
ed, failed not, however, to exaſperate the haughty 
Spartan monarch ; and the Athenians, who had till 
now looked upon the Thebans as dependents either on 
them or on the Macedonians, were not a little offend- 
ed to hear their ambaſſadors talk in ſuch high terms, 
The reſult of the conference was, that Ageſilaus ftruck 


the name of Thebes out of the treaty and declared war 


againſt them, about the year 371 B. C. 
The Thebans were in no ſmall conſternation to ſee 


ms declare themſelves engaged in a war with the powerful Spar- 
Th 60 nt tans, without any ally to aſſiſt them; and the reſt of 


the Grecian ſtates having made peace with the latter, 
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began to look upon the ruin of the former as unavoid - Thebes. 


able. However, they reſolved to make the beſt de- 
fence they could; and put their army under the com- 
mand of Epaminondas, aſſigning him, at his own re- 
queſt, fix others to act as counſellors or aſſiſt ants. 
The Theban army conſiſted at moſt but of 6000 men, 
whereas that of the enemy was at leaſt thrice that 
number; but Epaminondas truſted moſt in his horſe, 
wherein he had much the advantage both in their qua- 
lity and good management: the reſt he endeavoured 
to ſupply by the diſpoſition of bis men, and the vi- 
gour of the attack. He even refuſed to ſuffer any to 
ſerve under him in the engagement, but ſuch as he 


armies met at LRVUC TRA, where the Spartans were de- 


feated with great ſlaughter, as related under that ar- 
tiele. 


7 
knew to be fully reſolved to conquer or die. The two Arc entire- 


ly defeated 
at Leuctra. 


The victorious general, deſirous to improve this 
great victory, ſent an herald, crowned: with garlands, 
to communicate it in form to the Athenians, in 
hopes that this would be an effectual means to re · unite 


them to the Theban intereſt, But it proved quite The 


otherwiſe. 
with a jealous eye, and had then in view the ſovereigu- 
ty of Greece, choſe rather, if they could not wholly 
obtain it, to ſhare it with Sparta, than to let the The- 
bans into the whole ; and therefore declined even gi- 
ving theirherald audience. However, the Thebanstook 
care to ſtrengthen themſelves by alliances; and, beſides 
theArcadiansand Eleans, had got the Phocians Locrians, 
Acarnanians, Eubœans, and other ſtates, under their 
dependence: ſo that they were now in a condition to act 
offenſively againſt the Spartans, Accordingly, under pre- 


14 
Athe- 


Athens, which now looked upon them nians jea- 


lous of the 
hebans, 


The 


bans invade” 


I7 
The- 


tence of aſſiſting the Arcadians, they entered Pelopon- Peloponne- 


neſus with a gallant army, with Epaminondas and Pe- ſus with a 
formidable 
army, but 


lopidas at their head. Here they were joined by the Ar- 
cadian and other confederate forces; ſo that the whole 
amounted to 40, ooo, ſome ſay 50,000, men, befides 


ſed. 


great numbers of thoſe who followed the camp, rather 


for plunder than fighting, and were computed about 
20, ooo more. The army was divided into four co- 
lumns, and moved ſtraigbt towards Sellaſia, the place 
of their rendezvous, from which they purſued their 
march with fire and ſword towards Sparta. Bot here 
they were repulſed by Ageſilaus, who was then re- 
turned to that metropolis. . 


To repair, in ſome. meaſure, this diſgrace, and at the 


ſame time to leave ſome laſting monument which ſhould 
redound as much to his glory as to the mortification 
of the Spartans, Epaminondas left not their territories 


till he had reſtored the poſterity of the old Meſſcnians The Meſſc-- 


are repul- 


to their ancient dominions, out of which they had pians reſta- 


been baniſhed near 300 years; rebuilt their capital, and eee 
left a ſtrong garriſon for its defence. He was, how- minions, 


ever, like to have been ſtopped in his return by Iphi— 
crates, whom the Athenians had ſent with 12, 000 
men to intercept him: but this laſt loitered ſo long at 
Corinth, that the Thebans had paſſed the defiles of 
Cenchrez, the chief place where he could have ob- 
ſtructed his retreat had he taken poſſeſſion of it time 
enough. Epaminondas continued his marchtil] he came 
in full view of the city. of Corinth. However, he found 
the roads choaked up with trees, rocks, ftones, and 
every thing that could render them mpaſſable; and 


the Corinthians well fortified, and reſolute on a out : 
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Thebes. defence. But he came fo furiouſly upon them, not- 
withſtanding all theſe difficulties, that they abandoned 


19 all their entrenchments and ovtworks to the Thebans, 


W and fled into the city. Thither theſe purſued them 


ifcated. ſword in hand, and made an horrid flaughter of them; 


inſomueh that Corinth muſt have unavoidably fallen 
into their hands, had their generals thought fit to pur- 
ſve theſe advantages; but whether they were afraid 
of the Athenians falling upon them, or apprehended 
ſame dangerous ambuſh in a country with which they 
were but indifferently acquainted, or whether the ar- 
my was too much weakened through fo many fa- 
tigues, or laſtly, whether the coldnels of the ſeaſon, 
20 it being then in the depth of winter, would not per- 
Epaminon- mit them to proceed far.her, they immediately march- 
ber- 5 ied towards Bœotis. This gave ſuch an handle to 
e it their enemies, that they met with a very mottifying 
Thebes. reception at their return to Thebes, where they were 
both arreſted, and clapped up as ſtate-priſoners, for 
having preſumed to prolong their command four 
months longer than the time limited by law, which 
time took in almoſt the whole of their expedition from 
their firft entrance into Peloponneſus. However, at 
Jaſt, the judges being aſhamed to procecd any farther, 
they were both honourably acquitted. 

This proſecution had been chiefly carried on and 
encouraged by Meneclides, a difcontented Theban, 
and a bold and able ſpeaker, who, by his artful ca- 
lumnies at the trial, had ſo far prevailed with the 
judges as to get Epaminondas deprived of the go- 
vernment of Bœotia for a whole year, though he could 


not gain the ſame advantage againſt Pelopidas, who 


was 2 greater favourite of the People, as being his ſe- 

21 nior in point of time, | 
Warrenew- By this delay the Spartans, with much difficulty, had 
cd with recovered themſelves from their great defeat at Leve- 
Sparta. tra, and ſettled their affairs in as good a poſture as 
they could: but though they had repulſed the The- 

bans in Peloponneſus, yet, from the exploits they 

had performed there, eſpecially in the diſmembering 

the whole kingdom of Meſſenia from them, they bad 

ſtill cauſe to fear what their forces might do under 

two ſuch generals; and had accordingly taken due 

care to ſtrengthen themſclves againſt them, and to 

provide themſelves with a good number of auxiliaries 

from other ſtates, eſpecially from that of Athens, with 

u hom they had renewed their old treaty, and had 

agreed that each ſhould have the command five days 
alternately. Soon after this treaty, the Arcadians re- 

newed the war, and took. Pallene in Laconia by 


ſtorm, put the garriſon to the ſword, and were pre- 


ſently aſſiſted by the Argives and Eleans, and eſpe- 
cially by the Thebans, who ſent to them 70 foot and 
too horſe under the command of Epaminondas. 
This ſo alarmed the Athenians likewiſe, that they 
immediately ſent Gobrias with ſome forces to op- 
poſz bis paſſage in good earneſt; and he ſo behaved 


9 himſelf againſt the Tacbans, that they were forced 


8 * to abandon Peloponneſus a ſecond time. This ill ſue- 


pulſed, ceſs gave freſh occafion to the enemies of Epaminon- 
das to blame his conduct in the higheſt terms, not- 
withltanding the fingular bravery with which he and 
Lis troops had forced the paſs. Even his friends could 
not but fuſpe& him of partiality for the Spartans, in 
net purſuing his advantage over them, and making a 
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\The news of his being in full march on this. errand, 


greater laughter of them when he had it in his power; Thebes, 
whilſt his enemies made it amount to no leſs than tre. 


chery to his country: fo that their brave general was 
once more deprived of the government of Bœotia, and. 23 


reduced to the condition of a private man. He diy jo ns 


not continuelong under this diſgrace, before an occa- 104. W 


fron offered to make his ſervices again of ſuch neceſſity 
to the ſtate, as to give him an opportunity to retrieve 
his fame, and wipe off the ſtain which his enemies had 
thrown upon him 

The Theſſalians, who had groaned ſome time under 
the tyranny of the uſurper Alexander ſurnamed the 


— roy 


 Pherzan, ſent an embaſlly to Thebes, to implore their 


aid and protection: upon which Pelopidas was imme- 24 
diately ſent as ambaſſador, to expoſtulate with him on Pelopidzs 
their behalf. He was then in Macedon, from whence ſeized by 


he took the young prince Philip, afterwards the cele- . 


of Pl 
brated monarch, in order to protect and educate him; 5 


and, upon his return, marched directly to Pharſalus 
in Thefſaly, in order to puniſh the treachery of ſome 
mercenaries, who had deſerted the Thebans in that 


expedition; but when he came thither, he was ſur- 


prifed to be met by the tyrant at the head of a nume- 
rous army before that city, whilſt his own was but as 


an handful of men in compariſon of it. However, 


whether he ſuppoſed, or would be thought to do fo, 
that Alexander came thither to juſtify himſelf, and an- 
ſwer to the complaints alleged againlt him, he went, 
with Iſmenias his collegue, to him unarmed and unat- 
tended, not doubting but his character as ambaſſador 
from fo powerful a republic, joined to his own cha- 
rater and authority, would protect them from inſult 
or violence: but he found himſelf miſtaken ; for A- 
lexander had no ſooner got them in his hands, than 
he cauſed them to be ſeized, and ſent priſoners to 
Pheræ. | 
The Thebans, digi reſeating the indignity offer- 
ed to their ambaſſadors, ſent immediately an army in- a 3 
to Theſſaly: but the generals were repulſed with army ſent | 
great loſs by the Pnerzan uſurper; and it was owing *0 reſcue 
to Epaminondas, who was among them only as a pri- 
vate centinel, that they were not totally cut off. For 
the Fhcbuns, finding themſelves in ſuch imminent 
danger, which they attributed to the incapacity of 
their generals, had immediately recourſe to him, whoſe ,, 
valovr and experience had been ſo often tried; and, Epaminon- 
partly by perſuaſions and intreaties, and partly by das reſto- 
threats, obliged him to take the command. This ted. 
ſoon gave a different turn to their affairs, and converted 
their flight into a ſafe and regular retreat; for he 
took the horſe and light-armed foot, and placed him 
ſelf at their head in the rear, and charged the enemy 
with ſuch vigour and bravery, that he obliged them to 
deſiſt from their purſuit, 

However, as the army had ſuffered ſuch loſs before 
as not to be ſufficient to purſue them in their turn, he 
was obliged to return with them to Thebes, with their 
puſillanimous generals; where the latter were fined 
12, 00 drachms each, and the former was reinſtated in 
the command, and ſent with a new reinforcement to 
repair the Jate diſhonour, and proſecute their revenge. 


greatly alarmed the tyrant: but Epaminondas Freter 
ring the ſafety of his impriſoned colleague to all other 

conũderations, forbore Puſhing hoſtilites to . 7 
=_ 
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Thebes. for fear of provoking the enemy to wreak all his fury on 


—— him: to prevent which, he contented himſelf for a while 


hovering about with his army, and now-and-then with 
with ſuch flight ſkirmiſhes as ſhould intimidate the tyrant, 
23 and bring him the ſooner to make ſome ſatisfactory of- 


Reſcues Pe- fers. Alexander being fully convinced of the ſuperio- 
lopidas rity of the Theban general, was glad to accept of a 
truce of 30 days, and to reſtore Pelopidas and Iſme- 


nias to him; upon which he immediately withdrew his 
ſorces, and returned with them to Thebes. ox 
By this time 'Thebes was raiſed to a ſufficient height 
of reputation and glory to begin to aim in earneſt at 
the ſovereignty of Greece in her turn, The main ob- 
ſtacle to it was, that the other ſtates grew ſo jealous of 
of her preſent greatneſs, as to enter into the ſtrongeſt 
alliances and confederacies to prevent itsfarther growth; 
ſo that not being able now to procure many allies at 
home, they made no difficulty to ſeek for them abroad; 
and the Lacedzmonians, by leading the van, gave them 
a plauſible pretence to follow their ſteps, and to pro- 
cure an alliance with Perſia, which at that time they 
found was ready to accept of the offers on any terms; 
the only queſtion was, which of the three ſtates ſhould 
be preferred, Sparta, Athens, or Thebes, At the 
ſame time the Thebans propoſed to their few confede- 
rates to ſend likewiſe proper deputies to the Perſian 
court, in order to ſupport their reſpective intereſts; 
23 Which they readily agreed to. Theſe were the Arca- 


Gucecſs of dians, Eleans, and Argives; at the head of whoſe de- 


apron putation 'Pelopidas was ſent on the behalf of the The- 
net bans; which the Athenians being appriſed of, appoint- 
ed two on their part. Theſe being all arrived at the 
Perfian court, began to purſue. each their reſpec- 
tive intereſts; but Pelopidas had by that time gain- 
ed ſuch credit there, both for his ſingular addreſs and 
his extraordinary exploits, that he was diſtinguiſh- 
ed in a particular manner from all the other deputies, 
and was received by the king with the moſt manifeſt 
marks of honour and eſteem, who freely owned himſelf 
convinced that the Thebans were the people on whom 
he could moſt ſafely depend; and after having greatly 
applauded the equity of his demands, ratified and con- 
firmed them with great readineſs, to the no ſmall mor- 
4ification of the other ſtates. The ſubſtance of them 
was, that the liberties formerly granted to the other 
towns of Greece ſhould be confirmed; that Meſſenia, 
in particufar, ſhould continue free and independent on 
the juriſdiction of Sparta; that the- Athenians ſhould 
lay up their fleet; and that the Thebans ſhould be 
looked upon as the ancient and hereditary friends of 

Perſia, - | . 8 0 
The Thebans took advantage of the diſſenſions 
which prevailed among the Greeks as a pretence for 
29 iacreaſing their forces; and Epaminondas thought it a 
The The- proper opportunity for his countrymen to make a bold 
my — effort to obtain the dominion at ſea, as they had ob- 
bug, tained it in a great meaſure at land. He propoſed it 
fleet. to them in a public aſſembly, and encouraged their 
hopes from the experience of the Lacedzmonians, who 
in Xerxes's time had, with ten ſhips only at ſea, gain- 
ed the ſuperiority over the Athenians, who had no 
fewer than 200; and added, that it would be a diſ- 
grace now to "Thebes to ſuffer two ſuch republics to 
engrols the empire of ſo cxtenfive an element, without 
putting in, at leaſt for their ſhare of it. The people 
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readily came into his propoſal, not without extraor- Thebes. 


dinary applauſe, and immediately ordered 100 galleys * 
to be equipped ; and in the mean while ſent him to 
Rhodes, Chios, and Byzantium, to ſecure thoſe lates in 
their intereſt, and get what aſſiſtance he could from them. 
His negociations had all the ſucceſs that could be wiſh- 
ed for, notwithſtanding the ſtrenuous oppoſition of the 
Athenians, and of their admiral Laches, who was ſent 
with a powerful ſquadron againſt him. But what more 
effectually thwarted all his meaſures, was the work that 
they found for him at land, and the obliging the The- 
bans to take part in the quarrels that then reigned a- - 
mong their neighbours: ſo that whatever projects they 
had concerted, proved abottive for the preſent ; and 
the death of Epaminondas, which happened not long 
after, put an effectual ſtop to them. | 
During the abſence of that genera and of his col- 
league Pelopidas, the-Orchomenians, being ſpirited up 
by ſome Theban fugitives,, had formed a deſign to 
change the Theban government into an ariftocracy ; 
and 300 horſemen of the former had been actually ſent 
to put it in execution. Their project, however, was 
timely diſcovered by the vigilance of the magiſtrates, 
who cauſed them to be ſeized, and put immediately to 
death. They next ſent a ſufficient force againſt the Orchome— 
city of -Orchomenos, with orders to put all the men to nos razed. 
death, and to fell the women and children for ſlaves, 
which was punQually done; after which they raſed that 
noble city to the ground. Pclopidas was then on his 
way to Theſſaly, at the head of a powerful army, whi- 
ther he had been ſent to aſſiſt the Theſſalians, who ſtill 


groaned under the tyranny of Alexander the Pherzan, 37 
„ Pelopidas 


* .* * 


and had made ſeveral brave efforts to recover their li- 
berty, but had been ſtill overpowered by that uſurper. 


ainſt the 


Being jeined by the Theſſalians, he encamped in the} heffalian 


face of the enemy, though far ſuperior in number, and tyrant. 
conſiſting of above 20,000 men. A fierce engagement 

ſoon enſued, in which both fides fought with uncom- 
mon bravery. The place where the battle was fought 

was called Cynocephalea, from ſeveral little hills on it, 
between which there ran a large plain. Both ſides en- 


deavoured at firſt to poſt themſelves on theſe eminences 


with their foot, whilſt Pelopidas ordered his cavalry 
to charge that of the enemy below; which they did 
with ſuch ſucceſs, that they ſoon put them to the rout, 
and purſued them over the plain. This obliged the ty- 
rant to gain the tops of the hills, where he greatly an- 
noyed the Theſſalians that endeavoured to force thoſe 
aſcents; ſo that Pelopidas was obliged to give over his 
purſuit to come to their relief. This immediately in- 
ſpired the Theſſalians with freſh courage, who began 
again to charge the enemy at ſeveral onſets; and ſoon 
threw them into ſuch diforder, that they were forced 
to give way. Pelopidas no ſooner perceived the advan- 
tage, than he began to look about for Alexander, with 
a deſign of engaging bim. Having found him out 
as he was commanding his right wing and endeavour- 
ing to rally his men, he moved directly to him; and 
being got ncar enough to be heard by him, challenged 
him to decide the battle by fingle combat with him. 
Alexander, inſtead of accepting the offer, turned about, 
and with all the {peed he could ran to ſcreen himſelf 
amongſt his guards. Upon this Pelopidas charged 
him with ſuch furious ſpecd, that he obliged him to re. 
tire fartber, and ſhelter bimſelt within the thickelt 
"> 443 0 ranks; 
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Is Killed. 


1 
ranks; the fight of which made him attack with freſh 
vigour, and fight more deſperately againſt him, He 
tried in vain feveral times to break through their ranks 
to reach him, cutting down great numbers of thoſe 
that came forward to oppoſe him: his eagerneſs at 
length expoſed him ſo far to the darts that were ſhot 
at him at a diſtance, that ſome of them went quite 


through his armour, and gave him a deſperate wound 


or two, while the reſt advanced and ſtabbed him in the 
breaſt with their ſpears, 0 

It is ſcarce poſſible for words to expreſs the grief 
and deſpair which not only his brave 'Thebans, but 
likewiſe the Theſſalians and other alles, ſhowed at the 
ſight of their ſlain general: ſome of the latter, who had 


perceived the danger he was expoſed to, came down 


Alexander 
defeated, 


the hill with all poſſible ſpeed to his relief; but when 
they perceived that they were come too late to ſave 
him, both they and the reſt of the little army thought 
on nothing but how to revenge his death. They ral- 
lied accordingly, both horſe and foot, as quick as poſ- 
ſible, and began to charge the enemy afreſn, and with 
ſuch deſperate.fury, that they at length gained a com- 
plete victory over them, and killed above 3000 of them 
in their purſuit, beſides a much greater number which 
they had ſlain on the field of battle, though they (till 
looked upon all theſe advantages as vaſtly too ſmall to 


compenſate the loſs of their brave general. 


The news of his death had no ſooner reached Thebes 
than the whole city was ſeen in as deep a mourning as 


his army. However, they ſent a reinforcement to it of 


7000 foot and 700 horſe, as well to revenge the death 
of that general, as to improve the victory he had gained 
over the enemy; by the help of which they fell ſo furi- 


duſly on them, that they quickly broke and totally defeat - 


And at laſt 
murdered. 


Ambition 


of the 'The- 
bans, 


ed the ſhattered remains of Alexander's army, Here- 
upon he was forced to ſue for peace, and to accept it on 
ſuch conditions as the conquerors thought fit to impoſe, 
He was at lengthdiſpatched in his bed by his wife Thebe, 
aſſiſted by her brothers, about ſeven years after his defeat, 
His body was afterwards dragged along the ftreets, 
trodden under foot, and left a prey to the dogs. 

All this while the Thebans were watching to im- 
prove every commotion that happened, every ſucceſs 
they met with, to the forwarding of their then reigning 
and favourite project of increaling their power above 
all the reſt, and in their turn to give laws to Greece, 
Their late ſucceſs in Theſſaly, and the rupture between 
the Arcadians and Mantineans at the ſame time about 
ſome conſecrated money which the former had taken 
out of the temple of Olympias to pay their troops em- 


ployed againſt the Eleans, and which the latter called 


a downright ſacrilege, beſides other diſeords that reign- 
ed in the other ſtates of Greece, gave freſh encourage- 
ment to Thebes to ſet up for arbitreſs in thoſe diſ- 
putes; and ſo much thę more, as thoſe who had em- 
bezzled the ſacred money, and wanted rather to em- 
broil matters than to have them brought to light, ſent 
that republic word that the Arcadians were juſt upon 
the point of revolting to the Spartans, and adviſed 
them to come and put an immediate ſtop to it. At the 
ſame time they diſpatched ſome private directions to a 
Theban officer in Tegea to apprehend ſeveral of their 
own people as diſturbers of the peace: which was ac— 
cordingly done, and ſeveral eminent perſons were con- 
fined as priſoners of ſtate; but were ſoon after diſchar- 
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who had revolted from the Thebans. But whilſt they 
were ſecuring themſelves on that fide, Epaminondas, . 
who wiſely conſidered how far this confederacy and ex- an ynſuc- 


THE 
ged, and loud complaints were made againſt ſuch ar- Thebes 

bitrary and unjuſt proceedings. The officer was accu 
ſed before the Theban ſenate for having intermeddled 
in their affairs, and endeavoured to interrupt the good 


correſpondence between the two ſtates. It was even 
inſiſted on by ſome of the Tegeans, that he ſhould be 
indicted and proceeded againſt by his principals; whilſt 
the more moderate fort, who foreſaw the conſequences 
that were like to attend ſuch appeals, and that it would 


infallibly bring the Thebans upon them, loudly proteſted 


againſt their marching into their territories, and did all 
they could to prevent it. The Thebans, however, were 
become too powerful and ambitious to miſs ſo fair an 
opportunity of getting once more footing in Pelopon- 


neſus, as they had long ago premeditated ; and. Epa- Epaminon. 
minondas was ſo far from making a ſecret of their My 0 — 
es the 
ſtates of 


ſign, that he told the Arcadian deputies in juſtification 


of it, that as it was on their account that the Thebans Greece. 


engaged in the war, they had acted treacherouſly with 


them in making peace with Athens without their con- 


ſent: however, that when he was got with his army 


on his march into Peloponneſus to aſſiſt his friends, he 


would ſoon ſee what proofs they, the Arcadians, would 


then give of their fidelity. This ſpeech did not fail to 
alarm them greatly; eſpecially as it was ſpoken in ſuch 
a magiſterial ſlyle and threatening tone. Even thoſe 
who were beſt affected to the Thebans could not for- 
bear expreſſing their diſlike of it; and all that had the 
welfare of Peloponneſus at heart, readily agreed with 
the Mantineans, that there was no time to be loſt to 
uſe all proper means to prevent the impending ſtorm. 


37 


Athens and Sparta were. accordingly applied to, and 4 combi 
were eaſily prevailed upon to aſſiſt the Mantineans, and Or 


ainſt 


to come into a ſtrict confederacy againſt the Thebans; Thebes; 


and to prevent all diſputes about the command of the 
army, it was agreed that each ſtate ſhould have it in 


its own territories; which plainly ſhows how terrified 


they all were at the apprehenſion of a freſh invaſion 
of the 'Thebans: for this was a point which neither 
the Spartans nor Athenians would have ſo readily 
given up to the Arcadians, though theſe had for- 
merly as ſtrenuouſly inſiſted upon it, even when they 


were almoſt reduced to the laſt extremity, and had ne- 


ver been able to obtain it till row. But Epaminondas 


was then in full march at the head of his Bœotian 


troops, With ſome Eubœan auxiliaries and a body of 
ſtout Theſſalian horſe; and was moreover to be joined 


by the Meſſenians, Argives, and ſeveral other nations, 


as ſoon as he bad entered Peloponneſus. The confe- 
derate army againſt him had ordered their rendezvous 


at Mantinea, the place which they naturally coneluded 


would be firſt attacked, as being the chief ſeat of thoſe 
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Epaminon- 


5 makes 


pedition muſt have drained the city of Sparta of its ceſsful a. 
main ſtrength, broke up privately from Nemæa, where temp! on 
he had lain for ſome time encamped, and marched all Sparta. 


that night with a deſign to have ſurpriſed that impor- 
tant capital: but his project being timely diſcovered, the 
vigilant king took care to diſconcert it ; ſo that, though 
the Theban general made ſeveral vigorous aſſaults on 
that city, he was ſo ſtoutly repulſed, and the Spartans 
behaved with ſuch intrepid valour, that he was forced 
to retire and turn his thoughts againſt es" = 
| wh 
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þ Thebes. which he judged by this time to have been quite de- take care of their wounded and flain. 
_ —fenceleſs. He judged rightly indeed; for the place indeed thus far gained the greater ſhare of glory, that Theft. 


was not only drained of its troops, but likewiſe of its they renewed the fight; and after a moſt deſperate con- 
inhabitants, who took that opportunity whillt the ſcene teſted, gained the victory over thoſe Spartans that op- 
39 of war was in Lacedæmon, to gather in their harveſt, poſed them, and reſcued the body of their dying ge-  4* 


on and were ſcattered all over the country; ſo that he neral out of their hands. However, an effe&ual end CT. com: 


on- 
lean 


Wo 
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would not have met with any difficulty in gaining the 
town, had not the Athenian auxiliaries come unexpec- 
tedly to its relief and given him a freſh repulſe. 
Theſe two laſt defeats greatly exaſperated the The- 
ban general, who had never till now been uſed to them, 
and could not but foreſee that they would not only leſ- 
ſen his reputation with his allies, but, if not timely re- 
trieved, would ſully the glory of all his former exploits, 
What added to his preſent difficulties was, that the 
time allotted him for his expedition was almoſt ex- 
pired; ſo that he had but a ſhort ſpace left to under- 
take ſome brave atchievement, which might recover his 
and his country's honour, and keep up the ſpirits of 
his auxiliaries and thoſe under his protection. He 
was moreover got very far into the enemy's country, 
and ſaw plainly enough how narrowly they watched 
all his motions, and how well prepared they were to 
oppoſe him whatever attempt he reſolved upon, whe- 
ther to attack them or to retreat. Under all theſe dif- 
ficulties, he rightly conſidered, that he muſt immedi- 
ately reſolve upon a deciſive battle; in which, if his 
priſtine fortune followed him, he might at once retrieve 


"qt his affairs, and make himſelf maſter of Peloponneſus; 
Mantinea, Or, if that failed him, as it lately had done, fall honour- 


ably in the attempt. In this engagment Epaminon- 
das made the wiſeſt diſpoſition of his troops, attacked 


and fought with the moſt intrepid courage and con- 


duct, and had opened himſelf a way through the Spar- 
tan phalanxes, thrown them into the utmoſt confufion, 
and made a terrible ſlaughter of them, inſomuch that the 


field of battle was covered with their wounded and ſlain, 


when, in theheat of the fight, baving ventured himſelf too 
far in order to give them a total overthrow, the enemy 
rallied again, pouring their whole fury and three whole 
valleys of darts at him, ſome of which he drew out and 
returned to them, till at leogth, being covered with 


Eraminon. wounds, and weakened with the loſs of ſo much blood, 
das killed, he received a mortal wound from a javelin, and was 


with great difficulty reſcued from the enemy by his 
brave Thebans, and brought alive, though ſpecchleſs, 
into his tent. As ſoon as he had recovered himſelf, he 
aſked his friends that were about him what was become 
of his ſhield; and being told that it was ſafe, he bec- 
koned to have it brought to him, and kiſſed it. He 
next inquired which fide had gajned the victory; and 
being anſwered, The Thebans; he replied, Then all is 


was put to this bloody war, and a general peace agreed 
on by all but Sparta; who refuſed it only becauſe the 
Meſſenians were included in it. But as to the Thebans, 
they had no great reaſon to boaſt of this dear-bought 
victory, fince their power and glory began to decline 
from that very time; fo that it may be truly ſaid, that 
it roſe and ſet with their great general. | 
On the death of Epaminondas, the Thebans relapſed 
into their former ſtate of inactivity and indolence; and 
at laſt having ventured to oppoſe Alexander the Great, 
their city was taken, and the inhabitants ſlaughtered 
for ſeveral hours, after which the buildings were de- 
ſtroyed. It was rebuilt by Caſſander, but never after- 
wards made any conſiderable figure among the ſtates 
of Greece. About the year 146 B. C. it fell under 
the power of the Romans, under which it continued 
till the extinction of their empire by the Turks. It is 
now called Thive, and is nothing to what it was for- 
merly; yet it is four miles in circumference, but ſo full 
of ruins, that there are not above 4000 Turks and 
Chriſtians in it. 
white clay, of which they make bowls for pipes after 
the Turkiſh faſhion. They are never burnt, but dry 
naturally, and become as hard as a ftone. There are 
two moſques in Thebes, and a great many Greek 
churches. It is ſeated between two ſmall rivers, in E. 
Long. 24. 5. N. Lat. 38. 22, | 
THEBES is alſo the ancient name of the capital of 
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It is now famous for a fine ſort of 


Upper Egypt, named likewiſe Hecatompolis and Dio 


polis. It was celebrated for its grandeur, and among 
other things, for its having 100 gates. It is now in- 


conſiderable; but there are vaſt columns of marble and 


porphyry lying half buried in the ground, with ſtatues 
and obeliſks Tt, prodigious ſize, inſcribed with hiero- 
lyphics. Not far from this place are to be ſeen the 
232328 of the kings of Thebes, lying in grottos, cut 
out of the rock in a moſt beautiful manner, with long 
rooms or galleries under the mountains. The modern 
name of the place is Sayd. | 
THEFT, or Simple Larceny, is © the felonions 
taking and carrying away, of the perſonal goods of 
another.. This offence certainly commenced then, 
whenever it was, that the bounds of property, or laws 
of meum and tuum, were eſtabliſhed, How far ſuch 
an offence can exift in a ſtate of nature, where all 
things are held to be common, is a queſtion that may 


dinon- well: and upon obſerving ſome of his friends bewail- be ſolved with very little difficulty. The diſturbance 
nakes ing his untimely death, and leaving no children behind of any individual, in the occupation of what be has 


1{uc- 
i] at- 
t on 
ta. 


him, he is ſaid to have anſwered, Ves; I bave left two 
fair daughters, the victory of Leuctra, aod this of Man- 
tinea, to perpetuate my memory. Soon after this, upon 
the drawing of the point of the javelin out of his body, 
he expired. ow 

The conſequence of this great general's fall, and of 
this bloody fight, in which neither fide could boalt any 


great advantage over the other, but a great loſs of 


men on both fides, inſomuch that Xenopbon makes it 
a drawn battle, was, that both parties agreed on a ceſ- 
fation of arms, and parted as it were by conſent, to 


ſeiſed to his preſent uſe, ſeems to be the only offence 
of this kind incident to ſuch a ſtate. But, unqueſtion- 
ably, in ſocial communities, when property is eſta- 
bliſhed, any violation of that property is ſubjeQ to be 


puniſhed by the laws of ſociety ; though how far that 


puniſhment ſhould extend, is matter of conliderable 
doudt. | | ; 
By the Jewiſh law, it was only puniſhed with a 


pecuniary fine, and ſatisfaction to the party in- 


jured. And in the civil law, till ſome very late con- 


ſtitutione, we never find the puniſhment capital. The 
43 B 2 laws 


Theft. 


to require ſuch ſanguinary reſtrictions. 


„ 
laws of Draco at Athens puniſhed it with death: but 


his laws were ſaid to be written in blood; and Solon 
afterwards changed the penalty to a pecumary mulct. 


And fo the Attic laws in general continued; except 


that once, in a time of dearth, it was made capital to 
break into a garden and ſteal figs: but this law, and 
the informers againſt the offence, grew ſo odious, that 
from them all malicious informers were ſtyled /yco- 
phanti; a name which we have much perverted from 
its original meaning. From theſe examples, as well 


as the reaſon of the thing, many learned and ſcrupu- 


tous men have queſtioned the propriety, if not law- 
fulneſs, of inſticting capital puniſhment for ſimple 
theft. And certainly the natural puniſhment for inju- 
ries to property ſeems to be the loſs of the offender's 


own property : which ought to be univerſally the caſe, 


were all mens fortunes equal. But as thoſe who have 
no property themſelves are generally the moſt ready to 
attack the property of others, it has been found ne- 
ceſſary, inſtead of a pecuniary to ſubſtitute a corporal 
puniſhment ; yet how far this corporal puniſhment 
onght to extend, is what has occaſioned the doubt. 
Sir Thomas More and the marquis Beccaria, at the 
diſtance of more than two centuries, have very ſen- 
fibly propoſed that kind of corporal puniſhment 
which approaches the neareſt to a pecuniary ſatiſ- 
faction, viz. a temporary impriſonment, with an ob- 
ligation to labour, firſt for the party robbed, and af- 
terwards for the public, in works of the moſt ſtaviſh 
kind; in order to oblige the offender to repair, by his 


- 1aduftry and diligence, the depredations he has com- 
mitted upon private property and public order. But, 


notwithitanding all the remonſtrances of ſpeculative po- 
liticians and moralifts, the puniſhment of theft ſtill con- 
tinues throughout the greateſt part of Europe to be 
capital: and Puffendorf, together with Sir Matthew 
Hale, are of opinion that this muſt always be referred 
to the prudence of the legiſlature ; who are to judge, 
ſay they, when crimes are become ſo enormous as 
Yet both 
theſe writers agree, that ſuch puniſhment ſhould be 
cautiouſly inflicted, and never without the utmoſt ne- 
cellity. | 

The Anglo-Saxon laws nominally puniſhed theft 
with death, if above the value of twelvepence : but the 
criminal was permitted to redeem his life by a pecu- 
niary ranſom ; as, among their anceſtors the Germans, 
by a (tated number of cattle. But in the ninth year 
of Hen. I. this power of redemption was taken away, 
and all perſons guilty vf larceny above the value of 
twelvepence were directed to be hanged ; which law 
continues in force to this day. For though the inferior 
ſpecies of theft, or petit larceny, is only puniſhed by 
whipping at common law, or, by ftatute 4 Geo. I. c. 11. 
may be extended to tranſportation for ſeven years, as 
is allo expreſsly direQed in the caſe of the Plate-glaſs 
Company, yet the puniſhment of grand larceny, or the 
Realing above the value of twelvepence, (which ſum 
was the ſtandard in the time of king Athelſtan, 800 
years ago) is at common law regularly death: which, 
confidering the great intermediate alteration in the 
price or denomination of money, is undoubtedly a very 
rigorous conſtitution ; and made Sir Henry Spelman 
(above a century fince, when money was at twice its 
preſent rate) complain, that while every thing elſe 
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was riſen in its nominal value, and become dearer, Theft 9 


the life of man had continually grown cheaper. It is 


true, that the merey of juries will often make them Tlemiſom f 
— 


ſtrain a point, and bring in larceny to be under the 
value of value or twelvepence, when it is really of 
much greater value: but this, though evidently juſti- 
fiable and proper when it only reduces the preſent 
nominal value of money to the ancient ſtandard, is 
otherwiſe a kind of pious perjury, and does not at all 
excuſe our common law in this reſpe& from the impu- 


tation of ſeverity, but rather ftrongly confeſſes the - 


charge. It is likewife true, that by the merciful ex- 
tenſions of the benefit of clergy by our modern ſta- 
tute-law, a perſon who commits a ſimple larceny to the 
value of thirteen pence or thirteen hundred pounds, 
though guilty of a capital offence, ſhall be excuſed the 


pains of death: but this is only for the firſt offence. 


And in many caſes of fimple larceny the benefit of 
clergy is taken away by ſtatute : as from horſe-ſteal- 
ing in the principals and acceſſories both before and 
after the ſact; theft by great and notorious thieves in 


Northumberland and Cumberland; taking woollen 


cloth from off the tenters, or linens, fuſtians, calicoes, 


or cotton, goods, from the place of manufacture; 
(which extends, in the laſt cafe, to aiders, aſſiſters, 
procurers, buyers, and receivers); felonioſly driving 


away, or otherwiſe ſtealing one or more ſheep or other 


cattle ſpecified in the acts, or killing them with intent 


to ſteal the whole or any part of the carcaſe, or aid- 


ing or aſſiſting therein; thefts on navigable rivers 


above the value of forty ſhillings, or being preſent, 
aiding, and affiling thereat ; plundering veſſels in di- 
ſtreſs, or that have ſuffered-ſhipwreck ;: ſtealing let- 
ters ſent by the poſt ; and alſo ſtealing deer, bares; 
and conies, under the peculiar circumſtances mentioned 
in the Wakham black at. Which additional ſeverity: 
is owing to the great malice and miſchief of the theft 


in ſome of theſe inſtances ; and, in others, to the dif- 


fieulties men would otherwiſe he under to preſerve 
thoſe goods, which are ſo eaſily carried off. Upon 
which laſt principle the Roman law puniſhed more ſe- 
verely than other thieves the Abigei, or ſtealers of cattle; 
and the Balnearii, or ſuch as ſtole the cloaths of per- 
fons who were waſhing in the public baths ; both 
which conſtitutions ſeem to be borrowed from the laws 
of Athens. And, ſo too, the ancient Goths puniſhed 


with unrelenting ſeverity thefts: of cattle, or of corn 


that was reaped and left in the field: ſuch kind of 


property (which no human induſtry can ſufficiently 


guard) being eſteemed under the peculiar cuſtody of 


heaven. 


TREFT- Bote, (from the Saxon Hef i. e. fur, and 
bote, com penſatis) is the receiving of a man's goods again 


from a thief, after ſtolen, or other amends not to 


proſecute the felon, and to the intent the. thief may 
eſcape ; which is an offeace puniſhable with ſine and 
impriſonment, &c. 

THEME, denotes the ſubje&. of an exerciſe for 
young ſtudents to write or compoſe on. 

THEMISON, a phyſician of Laodicea, a diſciple 
of Aſelepiades. He founded the methodic ſect, with 
a view to the more ealily teaching and pradtiſing the 
art of medicine. See MRDIeIX E, n* 78.—80., The- 
miſon gave the firſt account of diacodium, which was 


prepared of the juice and decoction of poppy-heads and 


honey. 


. 


Themiſtius 
Theodore. 


T HE 
honey. He invented a purging medicine called heira. 
See Mroicixx. | * 

THEMISTIUS, an ancient Greek orator and phi- 
loſopher, a native of Paphlagonia, who flouriſhed in 
the fourth century, He had great intereſt and favour 
with the emperors in his time, and though a heathen, 
was of a very tolerating ſpirit. He taught for many 
years at Conſtantinople, of which city he was made 
præfect by Julian and Theodofins; and lived to be ex- 
ceeding old. More than 30 of his orations are ſtill ex- 
tant, beſide commentaries on ſeveral parts of Ariſtotle's 
works, TOE | | 

THEMISTOCLES, the renowned Athenian ad- 
miral, general, and patriot, who gained the battle of 
Salamine againſt the Perſians. Being baniſhed his 
country by his ungrateful fellow-citizens, he fled to 
Artaxerxes king of Perſia z but, in order to avoid ta- 
king up arms againſt his country, he flew himſelf, 464 
B. C. See ArrIcA, no 76, ef ſeg. | 

THEOBALD (Lewis), the ſon of an attorney at 
Sittingbourn in Kent, was a well-known writer and 
critic-in the early part of the preſent century. He en- 
gaged in a paper called the Cenſor, publiſhed in Miſt's 
Journal, wherein, by delivering his opinions with too 
little reſerve concerning ſome eminent wits, he expo- 
fed himfelf to their reſentment. Upon the publication 
of Pope's Homer, he praiſed it in terms of extrava- 
gant admiration, yet afterwards thought proper to 


abuſe it as earneſtly; for which Pope at firſt made him 


the hero of his Dunciad, though he afterward laid him 


aſide for another. Mr Theobald not only expoſed him- 


ſelf to the laſhes of Pope, but waged war with Mr 
Dennis, who treated him more roughly, though with 
teſs ſatire, He nevertheleſs publiſhed an edition of 
Shakeſpeare, in which he correQted with great pains 
and ingenuity many faults that had crept into that 
poet's writings, This edition is ſtill in great eſteem; 
being in genera] preferred to thoſe publiſhed by Pope, 
Warburtop, and Hanmer. He alſo wrote ſome plays, 
and tranſlated others from the ancients. 

THEOCRACY, in matters of government, a (tate 
governed by the immediate direction of God alone: 
fach was the ancient government of the Jews before the 
time of Saul. 

THEOCRIT US, a celebrated Greek poet, was 
born at Syracuſe, but lived at the court of Egypt in 
the reign- of Ptolemy Philadelphus, about the 285th 
year before the Chriſtian ære. It is ſaid that at his re- 
turn to Syracuſe, venturing to ſpeak ill of Hiero king 
of that city, he was put to death by his order. There 
are ſtil extant Theocritus's Idylliums in the Doric 
dialeft, which are maſterpieces in their kind, written 
with admirable ſimplicity, and filled with inexpreſlible 
beauties. The beſt edition of them is that of Oxford, 
in 1699, 810. ; 

THEODICY. See MtTarnvsics, n“ 6. 222— 
230. 

I HEODOLITE, a mathematical inſtrument much 
uſed in ſurveying. See GEOMETRY. | 

THEODORE, king of Corfica, baron Nieuhoff in 
the county of La Marc in Weſtphalia, He had his 
education in the French ſervice, and afterwards went 
to Spain, where he received ſome marks of regard from 
the duke of Riperda and cardinal Alberoni; but be- 
ing of an uuſettled diſpoſition, he quitted Spain, and 
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travelled into Italy, England, and Holland, in ſearch Theolole, 


N 
of ſome new adventure. He at laſt fixed his attention 
on Corſica, and formed the ſcheme of rendering him- 
ſelf ſovereign of that iſland. He was a man of abili- 
ties and addreſs; and having fully informed himſclf of 
every thing relating to Corſica, went to Tunis, where 
he fell upon means to procure ſome money and arms; 
and then went to Leghorn, from whence he wrote a 
letter to the Corfican chiefs, Giafferi and Paoli, offer- 
ing conſiderable aſſiſtance to the nation if they would 
elect him as their ſovereign. This letter was confign- 
ed to count Domenico Rivarola, who acted as Corſi- 
can plenipotentiary in 'Tuſcany; and. he gave for an- 
ſwer, that if Theodore brought the vſſiſtance he pro- 
miſed to the Corſicans, they would very willingly make 
him king. | | 7 85 
Upon this he without loſs of time ſet ſail, and land- 
ed at Tavagna in the ſpring of the year 1736. He 
was a man of a very ſtately appearance, and the Turk- 
iſn dreſs he wore added to the dignity of his mien. 
He had a few attendants with him; and his manners 
were ſo engaging, and his offers ſo plauſible, that he 
was proclaimed king of Corfica before count Rivarola's 
diſpatches arrived to inform the chiefs of the terms 
upon which he had agreed. He brought with him 
about 1000 zechins of Tunis, beſides ſome arms aud 
ammunition, and made magnificent promiſes of foreign 
aſſiſtance ; whence the Corſicans, who were glad of 
any ſupport, willingly gave into his ſchemes. Theo- 
dore inſtantly aſſumed every mark of royal dignity. 
He had his guards and his officers of ſtate. He con- 
ferred titles of honour, and ſtruck money both of 61- 
ver and copper. The filver pieces were few in num- 
ber, and can now hardly be met with; the copper 
coins have on one fide T. R. that ie, Theodorus Rex,” 
with a double branch croſſed, and round it this in— 
ſcription, PRO BONO PUBLICo RE. Co. that is, © For 
the public good of the kingdom of Corſica:“ on the 
other fide is the value of the piece; Cinque ſolidi, or 
five ſous, 
The Genoeſe were not a little confounded with this 
unexpected adventurer. They publiſhed a violent ma- 
nifeſte againſt Theodore, treating him with great con- 
tempt; but at the ſame time ſhowing they were 
alarmed at his appearance. Theodore replied, in a ma- 
nifeſto, with all the calmneſs and dignity of a monarch; 
but after being about eight months in Corſica, percei- 
ving that the pcople began to cool in their affections 
towards him, he aſſembled his chiefs, and declared he 
would keep them no longer in a ſtate of uncertainty, 
being determined to feek in perſon the ſupport he to 
long expected. He ſettled an adminiſtration during 


his abſence, recommended unity in the ſtrongeſt terms, 


and left the iſland with reciprocal aſſurances of fidelity 
and affetion. He went to Holland, where he was ſo 
ſucceſsful as to obtain credit _from feveral rich mer- 
chants, particularly Jews, who truſted him with can- 
non and other warlike itores to a great value, under 
the charge of a ſupercago. With theſe be returned to 
Corſica in 1739 but by this time the French, as aux! 
liaries to the Genoeſe, had become fo powerful in the 
iſland, that though Theodore threw in his ſupply cf 
warlike ſtores, he did not incline to venture his perfon, 
the Genoeſe having ſet a high price on his head. Ie 


therefore again Ceparted; aud after many vnzvailing 
attemp's 
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Theodoret, attempts to recover his crown, at length choſe for re- 


tirement a country where he might enjoy the partici- 
pation of that liberty which he had ſo vainly endea- 


voured to give his Corſicans; but his fituation in Eng- 


land by degrees grew wretched, and he was reduced ſo 
low as to be ſeveral years before his death a priſoner for 
debt, in the King's bench. At length, to the honour 
of ſome gentlemen of rank, a charitable contribution 
was ſet on foot for him in the year 1753. Mr Boſwell 
obſerves, that Mr Horace Walpole generouſly exerted 
himſelf for the unhappy Theodore, and wrote a paper in 
the World with great elegance and humour, ſoliciting 
a contribution for the unhappy monarch in diſtreſs, to 
be paid to Mr Robert Dodſley bookſeller, as lord 
high treaſurer. This brought him a very handſome 


ſam, and he was allowed to get out of priſon. That 


gentleman adds, that Mr Walpole has the original 
deed, by which Theodore made over the kingdom of 
Corſica in ſecurity to his creditors, and that he has alſo 
the great ſeal of the kingdom. Theodore died in 1756, 


and was buried in St Anne's church- yard, Weſtmin- 


ſter; where, in 1757, a fimple unadorned monument 
of marble was erected to liis memory by a gentleman, 
with an inſcription, which, after mentioning ſome of 
the above particulars, concludes with the following 
lines: 
The grave, great teacher, to a level brings 
| Heroes and beggars, galley-ſlaves and kings: 
But Theodore this moral learn'd ere dead, 
Fate pour'd its leſſon on his living head, 
Beſtow'd a kingdom and deny'd him bread. | | 
Theodore left a ſon, who is an accompliſhed young 
gentleman. 


THEODORET, biſhop of St Cyricus in Syria, in 


the 5th century, and one of the moſt learned fathers 


of the church, was born in the year 386, and was the 


diſciple of Theodorus Mopſueſta and St John Chryſo- 


ſtom. Having received holy orders, he was with dif- 
ficulty perſuaded to accept of the biſhopric of St Cy- 
ricus, about the year 420. He diſcovered great fru- 
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gality in the expences of his table, dreſs, and furni- Theatoue 
ture, but ſpent conſiderable ſums in improving and Theognis. 
adorning the city of Cyricus. He erected two large 


* 


bridges, public baths, fountains, and aqueduas, and 
laboured with great zeal and ſucceſs in his dioceſe. Yet 
his Zeal was not-confined to his own church: he went 
to preach at Antioch, and the neighbouring towns ; 
where he became admired for his eloquence and learn- 
ing,: and had the happineſs to convert multitudes of 
people. He wrote in favour of John of Antioch and 
Neſtorious, againſt Cyril's Twelve Anathemas: he af- 
terwards attacked the opinions of Neſtorius, and was 
depoſed in the ſyned held by the Eutychians at Ephe- 
ſus; but was afterwards reſtored by the general coun- 
cil of Chalcedon, in which he was preſent, in 451. It 
is thought that he died ſoon after; though others ſay 
that he lived till the year 470. There are ſtill extant 
Theodoret's excellent Commentary on St Paul's E- 
piſtles, and on ſeveral other books of the holy Scrip- 
tures. 2. His Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory from the time of 
Arius to Theodoſius the Younger. 3. The hiſtory of 
the famous Anchorites of his time. 4. Epiſtles. 5. Diſ- 
courſes on Providence. And, 6. An excellent trea- 
tiſe againſt the Pagans, intitled, De curandis Græco- 
rum affeftibusz and other works. The beſt edition of 
all which is that of Father Sirmond in Greek and La- 
tin, in 4 vols folio. | 
. THEODOSIUS I. called the Great, was a native 
of Spain. The valour he had ſhown, and the, great 
ſervices he had done to the empire, made Gratian, at- 
tacked by the Goths and Germans, to admit him as a 
partner in the government. He received the purple in 
379, aged 43. See CONSTANTINOPLE, n“ 81—92. 
THEOGNIS, an ancient Greek poet of Megara in 


Achaia; flouriſhed about the 59th Olympiad, 144 B. C. 


We have a moral work of his extant, containing a 
uſual ſummary of precepts and reflections, to be found 
in the collections of the Greek minor poets. 
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Or, The Study of RELIGION. 


To aſcend by a chain of reaſoning from things 
viſible to things inviſible, from palpable to im- 


palpable, from terreſtrial to celeſtial, from the creature 


even up to the Creator, is the buſineſs of theology: 
it is not ſurpriſing, therefore, that the union of many 
doQtrines is neceſſary completely to form ſuch a ſcience. 
To underſtand, and properly to interpret, the ſcriptures 
or revelation, demands not leſs ſagacity than aſſiduity. 
The gift of perſuaſion is alſo eſſential to the miniſters 
of the goſpel. And laſtly, the civil government has 
committed to their care certain functions of ſociety, 
which relate, or ſeem to relate, either to the doctrines 
or morality of the goſpel. They aſſemble, for ex- 
ample, in bodies to form conſiſtories; they judge in 
matrimonial caſes; they carry conſolation and hope to 
the ſouls of the fick ; they prepare for death thoſe 
criminals which juſtice ſacrifices to public ſafety ; they 


take upon themſelves the charge of Ephori, with the 
inſpection of ſome pious foundations: they diſtribute 


alms; they adminiſter the ſacraments, &c. | 
To diſcharge fully ſo many duties, the theologian 
has need, 1. Of ſeveral preparatory ſtudies; 2. Of 
ſome theoretic ſciences; and, 3. Of many doctrines 
which have for their object his miniſterial office. The 
firſt are, | 
1. The languages; and among theſe, 
(a) His native language, in which he is to 
preach and exerciſe his miniſtry, and with which 
he ought to be perfectly acquainted. 
() The Latin language, which is the language 
of the learned world in general. 
(c) The Greek language, in order to underſtand. 
the new Teſtament. | | 
(d) The Hebrew language, of which the Tal- 
mudian and Rabbinical idioms are a part. 
(e) The Arabic language. 
(/) The Syriac language. 
g) The French language. And, | 
(4) The 


ect. I. 


Theological () The Engliſh language. The two latter of 
Studies. which now appear neceſſary to every man of 
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letters, and particularly to a theologian, on ac- 
count of the excellent works which are wrote 
in thoſe languages. 
2. The principal parts of philoſophy ; as, 
(a) Logic. 
(5) Metaphyſics. 
(c) Moral philoſophy. 42 
3. Rhctoric and eloquence, or the art of ſpeaking 
correctly, of writing with elegance, and of per- 
ſuaſion. | | 
To which may be added, 5 
4. The elements of chronology, and univerſal hiſtory. 
5. The ſtudy of the Jewiſh antiquities. | 
He who would devote himſelf to the important em- 


ployment of a theologian, and has the noble ambition 


to excel in it, ſhould early impreſs on his mind theſe 
truths : that the years which are paſſed at an univerſity 
are few; that they run rapidly away; that they are 
entirely engroſſed by the theoretic ſciences; and that 
he who does not carry with him to the univerſity a 
fund of knowledge in the preparatory parts of learn- 
ing, commonly brings very little away, when his ag 
or his parents oblige him to quit it. | 
The theoretic ſciences of a theologian are, 
1. The dogmatic, or;the theory of theology; which 
ſome Latin authors name allo thetica,.orfy/tmatica. 
2. The exegeſis, or the ſcience of attaining the true 
ſenſe of the holy ſeriptures. | 
3. The hermenentic, or the art of interpreting and 
explaining the ſcriptures;to others. This differs 
in general but little fromthe exegeſis, and in ſome 
reſpeQs is quite the ſame. | 
4. Polemic theology, or controverſy. 
5. Natural theology. 
6. Moral theology. | | 
5. The hiſtory of the church under the Old and 
New Teftaments. 
The practical ſciences are, 
1. Homiletic theology. 
2. Cathechetie theology. 
3. Caſuiſtie theology. 
We do not here particularly name the patriſtic the- 


 elegy, (theologia patrum ſeu patriſtica), becauſe all 


Chriſtian communions are not agreed in their opinions 
concerning the degree of authenticity and infallibility 
that is to be attributed to theſe ancient fathers of the 
church. The Proteſtants believe, tbat theſe primitive 


theologians were liable to error in their ſentiments as 


well as thoſe of our days; and, in all probability, 


that they were leſs ſcilful, leſs learned, leſs clear, and 
leſs accumſtomed to cloſe reaſoning, than the latter, 


as philoſophy was then more imperfect. But as we 
find in the writings of theſe fathers, many elucidations 
of the doctrine of the primitive apoſtles, and many ir- 
refragable teſtimonies of the authenticity of divers re- 
markable events, which ſerve to eſtabliſh the truth of 
Chriſtianity ; and as we there ſee, . morcayer,.. the 


origin of, errors, of arbitrary ceremonies, and of many 


doctrines that have been introduced into the Chriſtian 
church ; the reading and the ſtudy. of theſe fathers 
cannot but be of great utility to the theologian. To 
a virtuous citizen, who unites ſuch various ſciences, 
and employs them in pointing out to bis fellow-gitizens 
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the path that leads to temporal and eternal felicity; 


in a word, to a wiſe theologian, what veneration is 


not due? 
SECT. I. Of the Doc uAric. 


UnpzR the genera] term of dogmatic, we compre- 
hend that part which the different writers on theology 
have called ſometimes h eoretic, ſometimes [yRtematicy 
and ſometimes thetic theology, &e. The term dogmatic 
appears to us the molt general, and the moſt jult, to 
expreſs the ſubject that we intend, as it comprehends 
an entire ſyſtem of all the dogmas or tenets that each 

religion profeſſes: whether it teach theſe dogmas by 
the way of theſis, as articles of faith; by public lecture; 
by catechiſing; or any other manner whatever. 

Every poſitive religion muſt naturally have a ſyſtem 
of certain points of doctrine to propoſe to its followers; 
otherwiſe each one would form a particular ſyſtem 
according to his own fancy : there would be as many 
different religions as there are individuals on the earth, 
and each ſociety would conſiſt of a confuſed maſs of 


fantaſtic opinions; as the different modes of thinking, 


.and the different degrees of diſcernment, are varied 
and compounded by mankind to infinity; but truth, 
on the contrary, is uniform and invariable. 

The Chriſtian religion is as compound in its dog- 


mas as it is ſimple in its moral principle. It includes, 


1. The dogmas founded on the lights of reaſon. 
2. Thoſe drawn from the Old Teſtament and the 
law of Moſes. 3. Thoſe taken from the New Teſta- 
ment and the doctrine of IESsuS Currsr. 4. Thoſe 
that the fathers of the church have drawn from the 
Holy Scriptures. 5. Thoſe that the church under the 
New Teſtament has preſcribed to Chriſtians by œcu- 
menical and other councils aſſembled in different ages. 
6. The dogmas that the popes, in quality of heads of 
the church, have eſtabliſhcd by their bulls: and to 


"theſe muſt be added, on the part of the Proteſtants, 


7. The dogmas that the reformers, eſpecially Luther 
and Calvin, have taught. 8. The deciſions of ſynods ; 
and laſtly, the tenets that are maintained by the 
different ſects, as Socinians, Anabaptiſts, 


Ne 
Kc. Each of theſe particular religions or ſects pre- 


tend to ſupport their dogmas both by reaſon and re- 
velation: we do not here offer a work of controverſy, 
and are very far from attempting to determine on which 
ſide truth and reaſon are to be found. 

Our zeal, however, for the Chriſtian religion in ge- 
neral, which we regard as perfectly divine, and as the 


only religion adapted to promote the bappineſs of 


mankind in this world, and to ſecure it in the next, 
and the deſire we have that it may endure to the end 


of time, compels us to make in this place one impor- 


tant reflection; which is, that fimplicity is ever an 
eſſential attribute of perfection, as complexity is 
of imperfection. Now, it cannot be denied, without 


doing violence to truth, that among the different dog- 


mas of which we bave been ſpeaking, there are ſeveral 


that ſeem to be founded on ſpeculations very abſtruſe, 
on ſubtleties very intricate, and on interpretations 
very ambiguous. Goyp certainly never intended that 
all mankind ſhould be theologians ; he has not given 


them, his divine. word to be the cauſe of diſcord among 


men, nor that they ſhonld paſs their whole lives in a 


painful ſearch after objects of belief and e 
. anhz; 
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Dogmatic faith; and the- they ſhould forego, in that purſuit, the 
Theology. neceſſary offices of life, and their duties as citizens. 
| The dogmas, then, eſſentially neceſſary to the welfare 
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The infinite variety that is found among mankind Dogmatie 


in their manner of thinking, and in their method of Theology. 


of mankind, ought to conſiſt of a ſmall number, and 
to bear the marks of ſimplicity and perſpicuity; with- 
out which they muſt be imperfed, and conſequently 
the work of man. Our intention, in making this re- 
mark, is, to extend our voice, if it be poſſible, even 
to poſterity, whom we would conjure not to injure our 
religion, ſo holy and ſo admirable, by a multiplicity 
of dogmas. It is neceſſary, however, that the divine, 
who makes it his ſtudy and his profeſſion, ſhould be 
thoroughly acquainted with the theory of this ſeience, 
in order that he may be able to inſtruct the ſincere 
Chriſtian, and to explain the nature of each particular 
dogma, as well as the ſolidity of its proofs ; and to 
this it is that the ſtudy of the dogmatic leads; of 
which we ſhall now continve the analyſis. e 
The dogmatic is then nothing but @ ſuccinct expgſi- 
tion of all the dogmas of the Chriſtian religion, in a na- 
tural and philaſophical order. By the word philoſophie, 
we do not here preciſely mean the method of mathe- 
maticians, in the manner the late M. Wolff has applied 
it to philoſophy ; every ſubject is not capable of a de- 
monſtration ſo exact and rigid; but a regular order is 
required in the arrangement of the general ſyſtem, and 
a connection is to be preſerved in the ſeveral matters 
that form it: the definitions ſhould be juſt; the divi- 
ſions exaQ ; the arguments ſolid ; the proofs clear; 
the citations concluſive ; the examples ſtriking; and, 
in a word, every thing ſhould be adduced that apper- 
tains to ſo important a diſcipline. | 
It is very eſſential, moreover, in the dogmatic, at 
the beginning of each theſis, to explain the ſeveral 
terms that are peculiar to it, and that uſe has eftabli- 
ſhed in treating of theology ; to draw from each de- 
finition certain axioms, and from thence to form propo- 
ſitions, and to illuſtrate them by ſolid reaſoning, Laſt- 
ly, we ſhould not negled, in ſuch a ſyſtem, to make 
uſe of the expreſſions uſed in the ſymbolic books that 
have been received by the whole Chriſtian church, and 
which cannot be rejected or altered, without cauſing a 
confuſion in our ideas, and in the general ſyſtem of the 
Chriſtian religion. But before we make the leaft ad- 
vance in the ftudy of Chriſtian theology, it is indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary to examine the proofs by which the 
truth, the authenticity, and the divinity of the ſacred 
and canonical books are eſtabliſhed; for this is the 
foundation of all the dogmas, and the axis on which 
its whole doctrine turns. | 
The ſyſtematic part of the Chriſtian religion, among 


the great number of its dogmas or theſes, has rer 


principal, from which all the reſt are derived, and which 
form the baſis of its whole doctrine: | 

1. I'he exiſtence of one God in three perſons. 

2. The neceſſity of a Mediator or Redeemer. 

3. The real appearance of the Mediator or Meſſiah 

on the earth. 7 

Whoever writes, profeſſes, or teaches the dogmatic, 
ſhould be, above all things, careful well to eftablifh 
thcle important truths; to evince them by the ſtrong- 
eſt and moſt evident proofs, drawn partly from the 
lights of reaſon, and partly from revelation; and he 
will then ſee with what facility all other theſes flow 
from, and how eaſy it will be to prove them by, theſe. 


(4) Thoſe of Du Pin and William Cave are moſt celebrated. 


treating ſubjeQs; the frequent changes that have —_—__ 


pened 1n the exterior form of philoſophy, and in the 
method of treating it; the oppoſitions that have been 
raiſed at all times againſt divers doQrines of the Chri- 


ſtian religion; all theſe have produced among theolo- 


gians, different ſyſtems of the dogmatic. Sometimes 
they have combined poſitive theology with morality, 
and have formed a ſyſtem that they call zheologia theo. 
retico- practica, or theologia thetico- moralis, & c.: ſome- 
times they have refuted the arguments that others op- 
pole to certain theſes; and from thence has aroſe a 
ſyſtem that they call 7beologia thetico, or dogmatico, or 
P2/itivo-polemica : ſometimes they have joined to natu— 
ral theology that of revelation ; and have formed a 
dogmatic, called philo/ophzco- theologica : and ſo of the 
reſt. But, befides that theſe diſtinctions and denomi- 
nations are in themſelves pedantic, it is at all times 
more eligible, in every ſcience, to avoid confounding 
with each other the ſeveral branches of which it con- 
fiſts. The different dogmas, morality, philoſophy, and 
controverſy, are ſeparate articles; and when each of 
theſe parts of theology are ſeparately treated, they are 
diſpoſed with more order in the mind, and a greater 
light is diffuſed over their ſeveral ſubjects. 

It appears,” moreover, from the ſimple enumeration 
that we have made above, of the different principles 
on which the dogmas of the Chriſtian religion are 
founded, that, to be thoroughly acquainted with its 
whole theory, the theologian ſhould alſo apply himſelf 
to the ſtudy of the ſymbolic books of its communion, 
and eſpecially ſhould be well verſed in the Creed of the 
Apoſtles; that of Nice and St Athanaſius ; the book 
called Formula Concordia; the Theſes of the council 
of Trent; the Catechiſms of Luther; the Confeſſion 


of Augſburg ; the Articles of Smalcalden ; the Cate- 


chiſm of Heidelberg, &c. That he ſhould be well 
acquainted with that part of theology that is called 
patriſtica: that is to fay, that he ſhould be well read 
in the fathers of the church ; that he ſhould not be 
ignorant even of ſcholaſtic theology; that he ſhould at 
leaſt know the frivolous ſubtleties and the complicated 
method of the ancient ſcholaſtic divines, which was 
derived from the philoſophy of Ariftotle and the ſchools; 
that he ſhould make a ſerious ſtudy of the ſacred hi- 
ſtory of all ages, the councils and ſynods ; that be 
ſhould, above all, never loſe fight of natural theology; 
and laſtly, that it is indiſpenſably neceſſary that be 
ſhould procure a good bibliotheque, or treatiſe of eccle- 


fiaſtical writers (4), which he may conſult occafion- 


ally, and learn from thence to know the beſt guides. 
The more a theologian applies himſelf to all theſe ſub- 
jects, the more ability he will acquire in this ſcience, 
and the more perfect he will be in the theory of that 
religion which it is his duty to teach to others. 
Revealed religion being founded (at leaſt in great 
part) on natural religion, and philoſophy being the 
ſource from whence the'principles and the knowledge 
of the latter are derived, it is evident that philoſophy 
is intimately connected with theology: nevertheleſs, 
-the aid of the former 1s to be employed with precau- 


tion, and is not to be regarded as the foundation of 


the theological dogmas, but only as a mean by which 
they may be explained and enforced. The Holy Scrip- 
tures 
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Hermeneu- tures conſtitute perpetually the true baſis of revealed 


theology: philoſopby effectually concurs, however, to 
prove the exiſtence and the attributes of the Supreme 
Being; the neceſſity of the creation of the univerſe by 
Almighty God, iR oppoſition to every other poſſible 
manner of its being produced: it furniſhes, moreover, 
plauſible conjectures concerning the intention of the 
Almighty in creating this world; it proves the neceſ- 
ſity of a perpetual power to preſerve it ; it ſuppoſes, 
that as God could not produce any thing that was 
not perfeR in its kind, he could not have created man 
as he now is; it vindicates the conduct of the Supreme 
Being, in appointing chaſtiſements for tranſgreſſions, 
by ſhowing that moral evil was not introduced into the 
world by abſolute neceſſity, but by the abuſe of liberty, 
the moſt noble prerogative of the human ſoul ; it de- 
termines the neceſſity of a Mediator; it furuiſhes ar- 
guments for the belief of the immortality of the ſoul, 
and of a future ſtate that has a relation to the moral 
actions of this life; and laſtly, it inſpires a love of 
God as a Being of ſovereign perfection, a gratitude 
towards him as our Creator and Preſerver, and a ſub- 
miſſion to his will as our Supreme Ruler and Director; 
motives of all others the moſt powerfully conducive to 
a virtuous conduct. N 8 

It is this uſe which theology makes of philoſophy, 
that has given occaſion to divide the theſes of the dog- 
matic into pure and mixed; that is, into theſes that 
are founded entirely upon revelation; and ſuch as ariſe 
from an union of reaſon with revelation. Of the firſt 
ſort are, 1, The article of the Holy Scripture itſelf ; 
which treats of its divine origin, its authority, and its 
efficacy. 2. Tae dogma of the Trinity. 3. That 
of the origin of evil, or of original fin. 4. The whole 
article of Jeſus Chriſt. 5. The dogma of the-efficacy 
and operations of the Holy Ghoſt, 6. That of the 
facraments. 7. That of repentance. 8. That of the 


belief in Jeſus -Chriſt, 9. That of good and bad an- 


gels. 10. That of the end of the world, and the laſt 
judgment. 11. That of the church, &c. The mixed 
dogmas or theſes are, 1. The doctrine of a Supreme 
Being in general; his being, his attributes, and his 


works, 2. That of the creation. 3. That of provi- 


dence, or the conſervation of the world. 4. Of fin, 
as a tranſgreſſion of the laws of God. 5. Of rewards 
and puniſhments after death, &c. He that attentively 
ſtudies, thoronghly-comprehends, and well digeſts, all 
theſe theſes, -will have reaſon to reſt content with his 
knowledge of the dogmatic. © ED 


Sect, II. Of the Execes1s and the HermeNEvTIC. 


Tus term Exegeſis is derived from the Greek verb 
EXE'GONSTA1, which ſignifies to relate or explain; and 


that of Hermeneutic from ER ME/NEUEIN, Which means 


to ſearch into; and, in a figurative ſenſe, thoroughly to 
examine and interpret. The learned, but eſpecially 
the theologians, make uſe of theſe words, ſometimes 
as ſynonima, to expreſs the ſame thing, and ſometimes 
(as there are ſcarce any terms that are perfectly ſyno- 
nymous) to denote a ſmall difference between two parts 
of learning of the ſame nature. By the word Exe- 
geſis they mean, hat ſcience which teaches, clearly to 
inveſtigate the true ſenſe of the original text of the Holy 
Scriptures; and by the Hermeneutic, the art of inter- 
FOE and explaining the Holy Scriptures to others (B). 
Vol. X. | 


gether in this place. | 


their authors lived. With regard to reſearches into 


ever, ſhould firſt conſider the ſpirit in which it is wrote: 


have exerciſed their genius, may ſerve him as a guide 


This diſtinction is ſo ſubtle, that it becomes almoſt Moral 
frivolous. They are, in fact, the ſame ſcience ; the Theology. 

one is only an explication of the other, and for that 
reaſon we think we are authoriſed to treat of them to- 


: 


In order to the true underſtanding of the ſacred 
text of all the books contained in the Holy Bible, 
whether of the Old or New Teſtament, it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary that the theologian be thoroughly ac- 
quainted, not only with the ſap in which theſe 
books were originally wrote, but likewiſe with the 
hiſtory and antiquities of thoſe remote times in which 


the hiſtory of the Jewiſh nation, their antiquities, 
their morals, and their cuſtoms, it will be found ad- 
vantageous to purſue it as far as the nature of the ſub- 
je& will admit, without, however, engaging in critical 
ſubtleties that lead to a labyrinth to which there is no 
end, and have ſpread more clouds over theology than 
even the ſcholaſtic controverſies have formerly done. 
He who would ſucceſsfully interpret any work what- 


he ſhould attentively reflect on the general deſign of 
that work, and the particular motives that induced the 
author to undertake it; his genius, his paſſions, his 
taſte; the time, the place, and the people for whom 
it was written. Theſe conſiderations are, above all, 
neceſſary, when we would undertake the explication of 
the Holy Scriptures. Independent of thoſe reflections 
which the theologian will of himſelf naturally make on 
the ſubject, the excellent commentaries which we have 
on the Bible, in which the greateſt men of every age 


in this courſe. The critical hiſtories will likewiſe at- 
ford great aid, and throw admijable lights on this 
matter. Clear ideas, an acute diſcernment, and a fo 
lid judgment, will complete the work. 5 
Furniſhed with ideas from ſuch ſources, the theoto- 
gian may venture to inveſtigate the true ſenſe of thoſe 
paſſages of Holy Scripture that may appear to him 
obſcure, contradictory, or difficult, and to interpret 
them to others: but he will be more wiſe and leſs vain 
than to attempt to impoſe his deciſions on mankind, 
at all times, as authentic and infallible. The human 
diſcerament is ever confined and imperfect; and God 
has not granted to any man, to any theologian, or 
aſſembly of divines, an excluſive power of interpreting 
his divine word: he has moreover denounced his ana- 
thema againſt all 'thoſe who ſhall add or take away 
a ſingle word thereof. But to explore the true ſenſe 
of any paſſage, and to explain it to others, cannot 
certainly be deemed either adding or retrenching. 


Sect, III. Of Moral THEOLOGY. 


IF it were allowable to compare the Saviour of tlic 


world to a weak mortal, we would ſay, that the con- 


duct of Jeſus Chriſt re ſembled that of Socrates, who 

has left us no part of his doctrine in writing, but whoſe 
whole inſtructions (as well as the particulars of his 
life) have been collected, digefted, and publiſhed, by 

his diſciples. The evangeliſts are the ouly hiſtorians 

of the Meſſiah: it is to their labours that we owe 

the knowledge of his actions upon earth, and hies di- 
vine doctrine. The four Evangeliſts, and the Acts of 


the Apoſtles wrote by St Luke, contain therefore 
| C alone 


(A) The Exege/t is a kind of rational grammar. The H:rmeneutic is the art of interpreting entire paſſages. 
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alone the hiſtory of the life of Jeſus"Chriſt, and the 
doctrine that he taught. 
began by paraphraſing his doArine, as well by their 
evangelic ſermons as in the epiſtles they addreſſed to 
the faithful of ſeveral Chriſtian churches : they have 
given explications, and have added paſtoral inſtruc- 
tions, which are in effect admirable ; but which, ne- 
vertheleſs, form not the original text of the diſcour- 
ſes of our Saviour. The biſhops of the apoſtolic cen- 
tury, the fathers: of the church in all ſucceeding cen- 
turies, the other biſhops and eccleſiaſtics, the coun- 
cils, the ſynods, the doRors of theology, the popes, 


the confiftories, the reformers likewiſe, and an inft- 


nity of theologians,, have drawn from the Goſpel, 
and ſometimes alſo from the letters of the apoſtles, 
and from other commentaries on the goſpel, va- 
rious tenets ; which, united, form at this day the 
general ſyſtem of the Chriſtian religion. The theolo- 
gians who devote themſelves to the ſervice of the 
altar, ſtudy this ſyſtem in the dogmatic : the laity 
learn it by means of catechiſms ; and after they have 
made confeſſion of their faith, ſolemnly adopt it when 
they are received into the boſom of the church. 

It is not the ſame-with regard to the morality of 
Jeſus Chriſt, which every one may read in the Go- 
ſpel; and to know which, it is not neceſſary to be- 
come learned, nor to ſtudy a complicated ſyſtem. If 
the dogmatic were not armed with a thouſand argu- 
ments to eſtabliſh the divinity of Jeſus Chriſt, yet 
would the morality of his goſpel ſufficiently prove it; 
ſeeing that it is perfectly holy, entirely ſimple, ſtrictly 
juſt, and moſt completely adapted to promote the fe- 
licity of the human race in this world, and 1n that 
which is to come. The Saviour of the world has not 
enjoined any part of mankind to engage in diſputes or 


abſtract refinements: the ſole command that he has 


given them is, 1 believe in his goſpel; and that is com- 
priſed in one word only, Love: the grand and only 


principle on which the whole of his ſacred doctrine is 


tounded. | - 
To produce the greateſt effects poſſible by the leaſt 
efforts, is the higheſt perfection in nature, and at the 


ſame time the true charaQeriſtic of divinity. God has 


given to all the beings that compoſe the univerſe, one 
1timple principle alone, by which the whole, and every 
part, is connected and perpetually ſupported ; and 
that is Love. The attraction of the celeſtial bodies, 
as well as of thofe of which our globe is formed, is a 
ſpecies of /zve; a mutual tendency toward each other. 
The uniform generation, by which all beings are per- 
petuated, is founded in /5ve. This is the true Minimum, 
the true ſyſtem of e leaſt action, which includes 


ſomething ſo divine. It appears to be the will of God 


to eſtabliſh by the mouth of the Meſſiah, the ſame 


{imple principle in morality, that is, in the rule of hu- 
man actions, by ſaying Love: in a word, it was his 
will, that in the conduct of mankind, as in every other 
part of nature, there ſhould: be no other principle than 
that of Love. ener, 

That in the different ſyſtems of ethics of the ancient 
heathen philoſophers many maxims and precepts of 
admirable morality are to be found, cannot be denied; 
but, beſide that theſe philoſophers are almoſt conti- 
nually contradicting each other 1a their maxims, no 
one of their ſyſtems is founded on the true principle, 


J 
In ſearching after it, they have diſcovered ſome excel- Moral 


His apoſtles and diſciples lent truths; but it has been by chance, and they are Theology. 


at belt imperfect. Jeſus Chriſt has alone taught man- 
kind perfect morals, by deducing them from this true 
prineiple. Every principle ſhould be fimple :: the idea 
of a compound principle implies at once an imperſece - 
tion. Every principle ſhould be. comprehenfive, even 
univerſal, in its effects. Every principle, whoſe effects 
are limited, is imperfect. God himſelf is uniform in 
his principle, and infinite in his effects. His doctrine, 
or his law, ſhould be the ſame. Jeſus Chriſt has made 
known to mankind this principle, ſimple and univerſal. 
He has therefore been, in this ſenſe alſo, the true Sa- 
viour of the world. He has preached to mankind; and 
his only doctrine has been that of love. Re. 
By the word Love, with regard to bodies in gene- 
ral, is meant a tendency, a mutual inclination,. that 
urges them to join and to coaleſce ; and with regard 
to men 1n particular, a lively affeQing pleaſure that 
poſſeſſes the mind on contemplating the perfect ions of 
any object. This pleaſure is always accompanied with 
a deſire either to poſſeſs that object, or to render it 
propitious. By adoptiog therefore this principle, and 
this laſt definition of Love, it follows, that all the du- 
ties of man conſiſt, 1. In the love of God in prefe- 
rence to all other objets. 2. In the love of himſelf... 
3. In the love of his owa ſpecies. 4. In the love of 
every other creature to a certain degree. 
The doctrines of Jeſus Chriſt are, in theſe reſpects, 
the molt explicit. | 48 ain 
From this principle flows our duty towards God, 
towards ourſelves, our neighbour, and to thoſe beings 
that are ſubj:-& to our power. The firſt rule is, to com- 
municate to all thoſe, whom it is our duty to love, all 
the good, and to preſerve them from all the evil in 
our power. The ſecond, to do to no one what we 
would not have done to ourſelves in ſimilar circum- 
ſtances. The third, which is the ſimple effect of love, 
is to endeavour to pleaſe the obje that we ought to- 
love. The fourth, to endeavour. to render the plea- 
ſures that we communicate to others, as lively as poſ- 
ſible, and thoſe inevitable evils, which we are ſome- 
times conſtrained to do to them, as ſupportable as we 


can; and ſo of the reſt. The whole evangelic doQrine 
of our Saviour is replete, from beginning to end, 


with admirable precepts for theſe purpoſes; and theſe 
precepts, with their applications, general and par- 
ticular, we learn from that ſcience which we call-zuoral 
theelopy. = | 4 
This doctrine we diſtinguiſh from moral philoſophy, 
or the ſimple doctrine of Ethics; becauſe Jeſus Chritt 
has made known, in his divine morality, a far greater 
degree of perfection than is diſcoverable by the mere 
light of human reaſon. For the renouncing of ſelf- 
intereſt, and private pleaſure; the forgiveneſs of of- 
fences; the love of his enemies; the triumph over de- 
ſtructive paſſions; and many other like virtues, the 
Chriſtian is alone indebted to the doctrine of Jeſus 
Chriſt. ET 

A ſecond difference between Chriſtianity and philo- 
ſophy conſiſts in this, That the firſt ads to the ſecond 
ſtill new motives to the practice of virtue. That of 


redemption and pardon, obtained by, Jeſus Chriſt, 


is not one of the leaſt. Its argument is this: If 


Cod has ſo loved mankind, as to afford them the 


means 
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Sect. Il. 


polemic 


Theology. 
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to embrace the means of pleaſing 
tive, taken alſo from the merit of Jeſus Chriſt, here 
offers itſelf as an auxiliary to the two former. Ac- 


T3SEO 
means by which the evil, cauſed by their own fault, 
may be aboliſhed, it would be the greateſt of all ingra- 


titude and malice towards himſelf, if man ſhould not 


endeavour to acknowledge this love, to merit it, and 
God. A third mo- 


cording to the Chriftian doctrine, man has not by 
nature the power to practiſe all thoſe virtues which are 
agreeable io God: but the ſame doctrine teaches, on 
the other hand, the conditions by which it is poſſible 


to pleaſe that moſt holy and perfect Being; and gives 


the Chriſtian hope alſo that he ſhall never labour in vain. 


Laſtly, the Chriſtian morality is of far greater effi- 


cacy in adverſity than philoſophy: it carries with it 
a wonderful conſolation in misfortune, and even in the 


hour of death; for the Chriftian may ſay, with the 


Apoſtle, that godlineſs (or the practice of evangelic 


morals) is in all things profitable, having the promiſe of 


the preſent life, and that which is to come. 


Sect, IV. Of Portzmic TaroLocy, or ConTro- 
VERSY. 


| Ws cannot ſufficiently lament, that the church of 
the God of peace ſhould be a church-militant 3 and 
that a doctrine ſo ſimple and clear as that of the 
Goſpel ſhould be the cauſe of diſcord even among 


Chriſtians themſelves. Nevertheleſs, as the truth is ſo 
difficult to diſcover in all things, and eſpecially in 


matters of religion; as it is ſo frequently covered with 


the clouds of intereſt and ambition ; as the ſame ob- 
ject appears ſo different to different men; ant as error 
in the face of the world conſtantly aſſumes the maſk 
of truth; it is but juſt that the true religion be fur- 
niſhed with arms to combat error, and to pluck off 
that deceitful maſk by which ſo many poor mortals are 
ſeduced. | 5 | 

The theologian, who has made the proper prepara- 
tory ſtudies, who is thoroughly inſtructed in natural 
religion, in the dogmatic and the hermeneutic, and 


who joins to theſe ſound logic, is already well pre- 


pared for this ſpiritual combat : he is armed, but he 


is till to learn how to uſe theſe arms: he muſt alſo 
be made acquainted with the enemies he is to encoun- 


ter, to know their force, and the arts they will uſe 
againſt him. It is plain enough, we ſuppoſe, that we 


here ſpeak of ſpiritual arms; of thoſe with which we 


are furniſhed by reaſon and the Holy Scripture : evil 
be to him that employs any other: force is ever an 
infallible proof of the want of argument. The pro- 
pagation of a religion by the ſword, after the manner 


of Mahomet ; perſecutions, either ſecret or open; 
conſtraint, violence, every fort of religious war, is ſo- 


atrocious, ſo contrary to the ſpirit of the Goſpel, in 


a word, fo deteſtable, that every true Chriſtian muſt. 


avert his ſight from ſuch infamous horrors. - 
- "Controverſy is conducted either from the pulpit 


or chair, by way of harangue, by converſation, or 


by writing. The firſt quality that is neceſſary to a 
diſputant 1s reaſon, and the next moderation; in what 


manner ſoever the conteſt is conducted, theſe two 


qualities ſhould conftantly be manifeſt, during the 
whole courſe of altercation. | 
There are ſome errors that attack the ſyſtem of re- 
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3 and there are others that attack even its mora< 
ity. 
begin by finding out its real meaning: we mult 
therefore ſtudy the different ſyſtems of other religions, 
and the principal hereſies, if we would ſucceſsfully re- 
fute them. We do not mean by this, that the theolo- 
gian ſhould know all the errors that ſpring up in the 


brain of each individual; we ſpeak only of thoſe that 


are profeſſed by whole ſects. | 


They who attack our religion, found their opinions 


either on the interpretation of the ſacred text, or on 


philoſophy or hiſtory; and we ſhould always oppoſe 
them with the ſame arms with which they pretend to 
defeat us. It is neceſſary to begin by diveſting our- 
ſelves of all prejudice, in order the better to ſhow 


' Others thoſe prejudices by which they are deluded. 


We ſhould never make uſe, but eſpecially when we 
oppoſe weak minds, of opprobrious terms in the courſe 
of the debate, nor contend about words or expreſſions, 
nor attack: incidental circumſtances that may attend 


_ erroneous principles; but bend our whole force againſt 


the root of the tree, the principal error; to uncover 
it, to dig it up, to deſtroy it. 

Polemic theology is taught in univerſities by two 
methods, according to the views of the ſtudent. If 
he learn it merely in order hereafter to defend his pa- 
riſhioners againſt the moſt prevalent errors, he is only 
to examine the principal controverſies according to 
the ſyſtematic order of theology; and may content 
himſelf with knowing their true meaning, together 
with the arguments of thoſe that oppoſe them. But 
if it be his intention to teach this ſcience to others, or 
to engage in controverſy, either by converſation or 
writing; in ſhort, if he aſpire to renown in it, be 
ſhould ſtudy the origin and hiſtory of each controverſy, 
he fhould make himſelf a complete maſter of the argu- 
ments for and againſt it, the exceptions that it makes, 
its intereſts, its different revolutions and aQual ſtate, 
&c. Theſe follow, in this fludy, either the order 
eſtabliſhed in the dogmatic, or that which is uſed in 
ſymbolic books, that is, ſuch as treat on articles of 
faith. 25 | 

In order the better to elucidate the method to be 
obſerved in this ſort of ſtudy, we ſhall ſay, that to ac- 
quire a complete knowledge of theological diſputes, 
the ſtudent ſhould, 1. Make the examen of each re- 
ligion, and even of each controverſy. 2. He ſhould 
thoroughly examine his ſyſtem in the ſymbolic books, 
and likewiſe the ſources of his religion. 3. He ſhould 
preciſely determine the principal and capital error of 
each religion, ſe, or individual; that which is the 
ſource from whence all the other errors flow. 4. Scarch 
into the political cauſes of each error, and cach con- 

troverſy, from hiſtory. 5. Examine the natural order 
according to which all the errors have taken their riſe, 

the one from the other: and laſtly, 6. Conftont the 
reſpective arguments, the anſwers, and exceptions, 

that each party has made to defend its cauſe. To all 

this is to be added, 7. What they call col/egium di/- 


hutatorium; an exerciſe by which all that is learned 


in the cloſet and in the ſchools is called forth and ant- 
mated, under the inſpection of a profeſſor ; and the 
mind is accuſtomed to think, and the tongue to ſpeaks 
with facility and efficacy. | 

g 43 C 2 The 


In order properly to oppoſe an error, we muſt Theology. 


T N E O 
The principal eonteſts in which the theologian may 
Iheologz. be engaged, are, 1. Againſt thoſe who admit of no 


revealed religion; as the atheiſt and deiſt. 2. A- 
gainſt thoſe who admit of a revealed religion, but 
adopt not the true Revelation; as the Heathens, the 
Mahometans, &c. 3. Againſt thoſe who believe only 
a part of the true Revelation; as the Jews. 4. Againſt 
thoſe who add to the true Revelation matter foreign 
to it; as traditions, &c. 5. Againſt thoſe who make 
a falſe interpretation of the ſacred text, and draw from 
it erroneous ſyſtems ; as the heretics and the ſchiſma- 
tics, &e. And laſtly, 6. Againſt thoſe who make a 
wrong uſe of certain expreſſions of Revelation, and 
build on whimſical - notions, ridiculous ſyſtems ; the 
Fanatics, &c. 51 
According to this divifion, the theologian will have 
to combat principally with, N 
1. The Atheiſts, with Spinoſa at their head. 2. The 
Deiſts. 3. The Heathens and Idolaters. 4. The 
Mahometans. 5. The modern Jews. 6. The Arians 


and the Manicheans, or rather tboſe who in theſe days 


follow their ancieat errors. 7. The Socinians. 8. The 
Catholics, oppoſed to the Proteſtants. 9. The Pro- 
teſtants, oppoſed to the Catholics. 10. The Moliniſts, 
oppoſed to the Fanſeniſts. 11. The Janſeniſts, oppo- 
ſed to the Moliniſts. 12. The Reformed, oppoſed to 
the Lutherans. 13. The Lutherans, oppoſed to the 
Reformed. 14. The Arminians. 15. The Anabap- 
tilts. 16. The Quakers. 17. The Fanatics, at the 
head of whom is Jacob Bohm. 18. The Pietiſts. 
19. The Moravian Brethren, or the Herenhuters, &c. 


Now, as each of the religions, communions, or he- 


reſies above-mentioned, have not ſerupled to publiſh to 
the world their dogmas and creeds, the theologian 
ought carefully to inſtru@ himſelf” in thoſe ſymbolic 


books, in which each of them have compriſed its ſy- 
ſtem; to ſtudy and to make a good analyſis of them; 


and to prepare ſuch arguments as are the moſt juſt, 
the moſt weighty, and proper to confute them. 

Before we quit this ſubject, there is one remark to 
be made,. or rather one caution that 1s very eſſential, 
which we would offer to the young theologian ; which 
is, that the polemic is uſeful, and even neceſſary, in the 


{tudy of theology in general; but that it is a diſcipline 


which ought to be treated with great prudence and mo- 
deration. Diſputation in general is a dangerous art; 
and religious diſputation is a deceitful art, and of in- 
finite peril. The ſtudent will do right well to remem- 
ber, that there is no ſec, no communion on earth, that 
is perfectly true in all its dogmas without exception; 
that there are ſome ſmall errors in all religions; that 
infallibility never was, nor ever will be, the portion. of 


humanity. He ſhould likewiſe remember, that the 


maſters who teach him, or the books that he reads, are 
conſtantly partial to the religion they profeſs ; and that 
when he has ſupported a theſis, and confuted his ad- 


verſaries in a collegial diſpute, (where his adverſaries, 


as well as his preceptors, are of the ſame fide of the 


queſtion, and will not fail to adjudge him the victory), 


he ſhould be perſuaded, that the victory would not have 
been ſo eaſily obtained had he contended with able ad- 


verſaries of the oppoſite religion: he ſhould remember, 


that we triumph without glory when we combat with- 
out danger; and let him not be vain of his laurels, nor 
imagine himſelf ſome wonderful ſcholar; ſeeing that it 


neighbour and the proſperity of the church. 


4 


profeſſors and his colleagues, and at the ſame time have 
reaſoned like a dolt. * | * 

On the other hand, the moſt able theologians, and 
the moſt conſummate profeſſors in this ſcience, ought 
to be conſtantly on their guard againſt the abuſe of 
polemic theology; which frequently ſerves leſs to clear 
and confirm the truth of the dogmas of a communion, 
than to eſtabliſh perpetual diſcord and hatred among 
Chriftians. Every theologian ſhould alſo remember, 
that, by the nature of the ſubject, it is not poſſible to 
produce demonſtration in ſupport of his theſes and opi- 
nions; but that his arguments will be only valid, and 
preponderate in proportion to their degree of evidence; 
and laſtly, that it is a ridiculous and inſufferable vanity 
to imapine, that every man, who does not think pre- 
ciſely as we do, is guilty of palpable error. 


Sect. V. PasTorAL TrnEoLOGY.- 


HavrxG deſcribed the theoretic ſciences of theo- 
logy, we now come to thoſe which regard the practice. 
It would be to bury the talents that God has given 
him, and the ſtudies that he has made, if the theolo- 
gian did not employ them to the edification of his. 
His of- 
fice in ſociety is attended with conſtant and anxious la- 
bours. He is charged with the cure of ſouls, with. 
the inſtruct ion of youth, with preaching of the Goſpel, 
the conduct of his flock, and the adminiftration. of the. 
ſacraments, with viſitations to the fick and the dying, 
with calming the terrors of weak minds, with admint- 
ſtering 8 to afflicted ſouls, and many other func- 
tions equally difficult and important. 5 

As the homily makes a part of eloquence, it is un- 
neceſſary to ſay any thing of it in this place, but treat 
the others in their order. | - : 

It is in vain that a ſon of the church poſſeſſes all the 
ſciences that belong to his profeſſion, that he is an. 
agrecable and even a renowned preacher, if he do not 
give a life, an efficacious ſpirit, to his miniſtry, by a 
good example; for that is the firſt precept in paſtoral 
theology. He is at the head of a flock, and ought to 
be their guide: but how abſurd, if his words and his. 
actions be at continual variance with each other! How. 
ſcandalous, if he be not the firſt to practiſe theſe leſ- 
ſons of wiſdom that he preaches! How indecent, if, 
while he edifies by his diſcourſes, he diſguſts by his 
morals! What baſeneſs, if he ſhould even glory in his 
irregularities!. It is leſs ſhameful for a ſoldier to relate 
that he has tamely ſuffered an affront, than for an ec- 


clefiaſtic to boaſt of his debaucheries! Both the one. 


and the other is a diſgrace to his profeſſion. _ 

But this exemplary conduct ſhould be free from all. 
affe ctation in the external behaviour. A fingularity of 
dreſs, and an air of auſterity; the head declined, the 
eyes turned up to heaven, the hands conſtantly claſp- 
ed, a plaintive tone of voice, and a ſolemn gait; a 
ſerupuloſity in things indifferent, and a dogmatic and 
clerical manner of deciding in the common affairs of 
life; a ridiculous inclination to diſcover iniquity in in- 
nocent actions; to confound pleaſure with vice, and to 
be an enemy to joy, the greateſt boon that God has 
beſtowed on man; and a hundred other like fopperies 


there are, with which the religious make a parade, 


that 


| Sect. V. | 
is very poſſible that he may go off victorious from ſuch Paſtoral 
a diſpute, that he may receive vaſt applauſe from his Theology, 


Catechetic 
Theology. 


————— — 


* * 


* 


ing, youth, and ignorant perſons, the principal points of 
the Evangelical Doctrine, as well with regard to belief 
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that is ſhocking both to good ſenſe and the evangelic 
morality, and which render their miniſtry, in the eyes 
of ſenſible people, more contemptible than reſpeQable. 
Theſe are rocks on which the young theologian is much 
too liable to run, and of which he cannot be ſufficient- 
ly cautioned. : . 
After this candid caution and brief introduction, we 
aſs to the examen of the different parts, the union 
of which compoſes the ſyſtem of the paſtoral, the moſt 
important article perhaps in all theology. The deſign 
of Revelation was, without doubt, to conduct man by 
faith to a virtuous life. It is not the opinions or the 
learning of weak mortals that can determine their in- 
trinſic merit; it is their wiſdom, their regularity of 
conduct, that muſt ſtamp their value. Experience 
ſhows, that a man of great genius and learning may 
be alſo a great villain; one who is unable to pleaſe 
God or his neighbour: the virtuous Chriſtian, on the 
contrary, muſt be agreeable to both: it follows there- 
fore, that the practical part of theology, which leads 
mankind to a virtuous conduct, is of all its parts the 
molt important. | 


Str. VI. CATECHETIC THEOLOGY, 
By Catechetic Theology is meant, The art of teach- 


as practice. This application of the theoretic ſciences 
of theology ought to be conducted in the molt ſimple 
manner poſſible. It is not every one who is poſſeſſed 
of the talent of properly compoſing and deltvering ca- 
techetie inſtructions: and it is an art that is very, ne- 
ceſſary in the Chriſtian church. 

The greateſt difficulty conſiſts in ſeparating the ar- 
ticles of faith that are abſolutely eſſential and indiſpen- 
ſable to the ſalvation of mankind, from thoſe that are 
ſubtle and ſpeculative, more liable to contradiction, 
and leſs neceſſary to ſuch as do not make theology 
their profeſſion. However, as children do not always 
remain children, and as the church is compoſed of per- 
ſons of both ſexes and of all ages, it is neceſſary that, 
in the explanations of the catechiſm, there ſhould be 
employed different degrees of ſimplicity, proportioned. 
to the age and capacity of thoſe that are to be inſtruct- 
ed. It is expedient for young people to retain in their 


minds the firſt principles of religion, ſuch as are con- 


tained in good catechiſms; and that they be explained 
to them in particular lectures; which is the molt uſual 
and moſt natural method of enabling youth to give an 
account of their faith. The ſermons that are given in 


the Catholic churches on controverſy, and in Proteſt- 


ant churches on the catechiſm, ſerve to inſtru thoſe 
who are of riper years and have their judgment more 
formed. Theſe ſermons compoſe, at the ſame time, a 


ſort of courſe of the dog 


logy. | | 
Both in private catechiſing, and in ſermons that ere 


purpoſely intended to explain the catechiſm, the theo- 


logian ſhould avoid, as much as poſſible, the uſe of 
technical terms; or (which is ſtill better) he ought to 


begin by explaining thoſe terms, of which he ſhould 
give ſuch clear and determinate definitions, that no 
perſon of a moderate capacity can poſſibly miltake them, 


In a word, he ſhould endeavour more to prove than to 


perſuade; and as eloquence ſometimes perſvades at the 


omatic and the polemic theo- 
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expence of truth, he ſhould cautiouſly avoid that ſort 
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Caiuiſtic 


of delufive perſuaſion, and in its room ſubſtitute clear Theology? 


and ſolid argument. 


SECT. VII. Of CasvisTC TazoLoGr. 


By caſuiſtic theology is meant, the ſcience that de- 
cides in doubtful caſes of moral theology, and that calms 
the ſcruples of conſcience which ariſe in the Chriſtian's 
ſoul during his ſojourn in this world. 

The ſtudies relative to theſe objects, which the theo- 
logian is ſuppoſed to haye made, and the confidence 
that the common rank of Chriſtians place in their pa- 


ſors, afford them the means and the opportunities of 


rendering ſignal ſervice to thoſe of their fellow- citizens 


who have need of their counſel and conſolation: for 
where there is one man of a philoſophic ſpirit, one 
Chriſtian of a well-grounded knowledge in theology, 
there are in a ſociety a thouſand that are not, and who 
are yet deſirous of being inſt ructed, guided, comforted, 
eſtabliſhed. It is therefore both juſt and important 


that he who devotes himſelf to the ſervice of the altar, 


ſhould early ſtudy all thoſe ſciences that will enable 


him worthily to perform this important part of his mi- 


niſtry. 


God forbid, however, that we ſhould countenance 
the abuſe that is made, in fome Chriſtian countries, of 


the duties that we have here explained. To reduce 


theſe matters into a political ſyſtem; to make the di- 


rection of conſciences a profeſſion, a regular trade; to 
provide each houſe with a ſpiritual director, as with a 


butcher or baker, a ſteward or porter, who by that 


means may inſinuate himſelf into the confidence of fa- 


milies, and become the depoſitory of all their ſecrets;. 
may ſometimes ſow diſcord between huſband and wiſe, 
or the neareſt relations; who map avail himſeif of the 
confidence of his devotees, to direct them conſtantly in 


matters of a worldly, and ſometimes even of a criminal, 
nature; to efface the legitimate and facred authority 


of the father of a family, and in its place to ſubſti- 


tute a foreign power; to undermine the confidence, the 
union and concord of families, in order to confirm and 
render neceſſary this ſecondary authority; to captivate 
the ſpirit, and oft-times the heart, of a wife or daugh- 
ter, and in general of weak minds; to enjoin them ri- 
diculous mummeries that lead to fanaticiſm, and a thou- 
ſand dangerous ſuperſtitions, or to religious exerciſcs 
that divert them from their domeſtic duties; in a word, 
to aſſume an abſolute authority over the conſciences of 
mankind, is a pernicious invention, contrary to the 
evangelic moral, to the welfare of ſociety, to the inte- 
reſt of the ſtate, and to the ſovereign authority; and 
well deſerves an exemplary puniſhment. : 
But the cure of ſouls, faithfully intended, and pro- 
perly limited, differs totally ſrom this deſpotic power. 
He who is charged with it by a lawful vocation, 
ſhould remember that there are four claſſes of men with 
whom he will be engaged: 1. With thoſe of weak 
minds; of little knowledge and little ability. 2. With 


thoſe whoſe ſpirits are afflicted by ſome great reverſe 


of fortune. 3. With thoſe of nice and timorous con- 
ſcieaces, who ſuffer by their ſcruples, whether they be 
vain or rational. 4. And laftly, the wicked, the bar- 
dened and incorrigible finner. The grand art here 
conſiſts in repreſenting to each of theſe claſſes of men- 


the truth, in a manner fo clear, fo ſtrong and full, 2 
re 
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Cafuiſtic they can no longer retain any doubts that conviction meras; it is highly proper that the miniſter of the al- Caſuiſtie 
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Theology. mult take place, and conſolation or converfion be the- tar, whom we ſuppoſe to have 'a maſterly knowledge Theology, 


conſequence. | 1 

Truth is in its nature highly problematic: each one, 
however, is perſuaded that he knows it, that he poſ- 
ſeſſes it, and is guided by it; every man thinks himſelf 


in the right. We ſhould therefore begin by diſcover- 


ing the truth in the ſubject before us, and in placing 
it upon a ſolid foundation, This buſineſs of demon- 
ſtrating the truth to others, is attended in the mean 
time with infinite difficulty. Every mind is not ca- 
pable of diſcovering it at the firſt glance; nor can all 
diſcern it from the ſame point of view. Sometimes 
men require conviction by abſtrad or philoſophical ar- 
guments, and ſometimes by the expreſs decifions of 
the Holy Scripture. Sometimes by authority, ſome- 
times by gentle remonſtrance, and ſometimes by dread- 
ful menaces. Sometimes they are to be reclaimed by 
properly expoſing the neceſſary and fatal conſequences 
that reſult from their conduct; and at-others, by the 


2'luring promiſes of the goſpel. Now vice is to be 


boldly confronted; and now the tranlgreſſor is to be 
conducted into the right path by artful turnings: now 
the ſinner's crimes are to be painted in the ſtrongeſt 
colours; and' now a veil is to be lightly calt over them; 
and ſometimes we ſhould even indulge a favourite in- 
clination, in order to induce them to abandon a more 
pernicious paſſion: and ſo of the reſt. 

As it is impoſſible that the books which have been 


rote on this ſubject, though of an immenſe quantity, 


can contain every caſe that daily occurs in the miniſtry 
of the goſpel; and as theſe caſes are not always juftly 
decided by theſe authors; and, if they were, the con- 
ſulting of ſuch enormous works would take up too much 
of a theologian's time, and divert him from his other 
{tudies; and as theſe caſuiftic writers contain, more- 
over, a number of puerile ſubtleties and wretched chi- 


Chriſtian religion, addreſſed to Autolycus. They were 


printed at Oxford in 1684, in duodecimo, under the 
iaſpection of Dr Fell. There are alſo other works at- 


tributed to him; but theſe are written by later authors. 

THEOPHRASTUS, a celebrated Greek philoſo- 
pher, was the fon of Melanthus, and was born at Ere- 
ſus in Bœotis. He was at firſt the diſciple of Lyucip- 
pvs, then of Plato, and at laſt of Ariſtotle. He ſuc- 
ceeded the latter in the 322d year before the Chriſtian 


Cra, and taught philoſophy at Athens with extraordi- 


nary applauſe. He ſaid of an orator without judg- 


ment, © that he was a horſe without a bridle.” He 


was accuſtomed to ſay, “ There is nothing ſo valuable 
as time, and thoſe who loſe it are the molt inexcuſable 
of all prodigals.” He died at above 100 years of age. 
Theophraſtus wrote many works; of which the follow- 
ing are the principal of thoſe that are ſtill extant, 1. An 
excellent moral treatiſe intitled Characters, which he 


ſays in his preface he compoſed at 99 years of age. 


Iſaac Caſaubon has written learned Commentaries on 
this (mall treatiſe; it has been tranſlated from the 


Greek iato French, by M. de la Bruyere; it has alſo 


and died after the year 1071. 


of the principles, the dogmas, and moral of the Chri- 


{tian religion, ſhould endeavou- to draw from the true 
ſource the means that he is to employ on each occur. 
rence, and not have recourſe to books for their deci- 
ſions. For which purpoſe it is neceſſary, 1. That he 
accuſtom himſelf to reaſon according to the rules of 
ſound logic. 2. That he learn to know the human 
heart, under its different diſguiſes; the characters of 
men, their arts, and ruling paſſions. - 3. That he do 


not attempt to gain or convince by little pious frauds, 


or by lucky ſophiſqs artfully repreſented. 4. That he 
do not inflict what are called penancet, which are the 
height of abſurdity. 5. That he do not enjoin mum- 
meries, pilgrimages, auſterities, and a thouſand like 
matters, which can never earry with them a real con- 
viction, and only ferve to divert men from their labours 
and the duties of fociety, But, 6. That he conſtant- 
ly preſent, as we have before ſaid, and cannot too of- 
ten repeat, the truth, in all its native force and purity. 

This truth, however, is no enemy to ſacred elo- 
quence; on the contrary, the latter ſerves to introduce 


the former into the mind of the auditor, and there to 


give it ſuch ſtrong impreſſions, as neither time, the diſ- 


fipations of the world, nor the diſtractions of fortune, 


are able eafily to efface. The whole miniſterial func- 
tion conlifts in teaching, preaching, adminiſtering the 
ſacraments of the church, viſitiog the fick and the dy- 
ing, comforting the afflicted, and affording the ſpiri- 


tual aids to all thoſe who have need of them. Elo- 


quence is of the greateſt efficacy in all theſe functions; 


and, without affecting it, the miniſter of the goſpel 
ſhould never negle& it. 


There are ſome profeſſors in 
univerfities who give their auditors a complete ſyſtema- 
tic courſe on paſtoral theology, which may be attend- 
ed with many advantages. 


THEOPHYLACT, archbiſhop of Achrida, the me- 


tropolis of Bulgaria, and one of the moſt learned men 


of the r1ith century, was born at Conſtantinople, where 


he was inſtructed in eccleſiaſtical learning. He la- 
boured with great zeal to.eſtabliſh the Chriſtian reli- 
gion in Achrida, where there were {till many pagans, 
He wrote Commenta- 
ries upon the Goſpels, the As of the Apoltles, St 
PauPs Epiſtles, and upon Habakkuk, Jonah, Nahum, 


and Hoſea, and alſo ſeveral Epiſtles, and other works 


in Greek. | | f 
TH EOPOMPUS, a celebrated Greek orator and 
hiſtorian, was born in the iſland of Chios, and flouriſh- 
ed in the reign of Alexander the Great. He was one 
of the molt famous of all the diſciples of Iſocrates, and 
won the prize from all the panegyriſts whom Artemiſa 
invited to praiſe Mauſolus. He wrote ſeveral works, 
which are loſt. 5 

THEOREM, a ſpeculative propoſition, demonſtra- 

ting the properties of any ſubject. | TIN: 
THEORETIC, ſomething relating to theory, or 

that terminates in ſpeculation. Ste Theory. 
£ THEORY; 
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| Theophilus THEOPHILUS, the fixth biſhop of Antioch; was been tranſlated into Engliſh, 2. A curious treatife on Theophy- 

Thenphraſ- raiſed to that ſee in 169, and inſtructed his church tl Plants. 3. A hiſtory of Stones; of which Dr Hill has lad 

| tus. about the year 182, There are ſtill extant his three given a good edition, with an Engliſh tranſlation, and 4 0 ate, 
books, written in Greek, againſt the calumaiators of the learned notes, in 8vo. | 3 


Theory 


Thermo- 


THEORY, in general, denotes any doctrine which 


terminates in ſpeculation alone, without conſidering 
the practical uſes or application thereof. 


THERAPEUTE2, a term applied to thoſe that 


are wholly in the ſervice of religion. This general term 
has been applied to particular ſeas of men, concern- 
ing whom thete have been great diſputes' among the 
learned. e | | ; 
THERAPEUTICS, that part of medicine which 
acquaints us with the rules that are to be obſerved, and 
the medicines to be employed in the cure of diſeaſes. 
 THERAPHIM, certain images or ſuperſtitious 
figures mentioned in Scripture. Some Jewiſh writers 
tell us, that the theraphim were effigies of human 
heads, placed in niches, and conſulted as oracles. O- 
thers ſay, they were taliſmans, or figures of metal caſt 


and engraved under certain aſpects of the planets; to 


which they aſcribe extraordinary effects. 
 THERIACA anpromaAcai, a compound medi- 
cine made in the form of an eleQuary. . See PuAR- 
MACY,. n* 903, b. KY 

T HERMA, hot baths or bagnios. Luxury and 


extravagance were in nothing carried to ſuch heights 


as in the thermæ of the Roman emperors. Ammian 
complains, that they were built to ſuch an extent as 
to equal whole provinces; from which Valeſius would 


| abate, by reading piſcinæ inſtead of provincixe. And 


yet after all, the remains of ſome ſtill ſtanding are ſuf- 


ficient teſtimonies for Ammian's cenſure; and the ac- 


counts tranſmitted of their ornaments and furniture, 
ſuch as being laid with precious (tones, (Seneca); ſet 
round with ſeats of ſolid filver, (Pliny); with pipes 
and ciſterns of the ſame metal, (Statius); add to, ra- 
ther than take from, the cenſure. The moſt remark- 
able bagnios were thoſe of Dioclefian and Caracalla at 
Rome, great part of which remains at this day; the 
lofty A ſtately pillars, variety of foreign marble, 
curious vaulting of the roofs, great number of ſpacious 
apartments, all attract the curiofity of the traveller. 
They had alſo their ſummer and winter baths. 
THERMOMETER, an inftrument for meaſuring 


the increaſe and decreaſe of the heat and cold of the - 


air, by means of the elaſtic and expanſive power of 
fluids. | : * 
The thermometer is an inſtrument of modern inven- 


tion, but authors are not agreed on the perſon who 


was the firſt inventor. Sanctorius affirms, that he him- 
felf had this honour; and his aſſertion is corroborated 
by the teſtimonies of Borelli and Malphigi. Boer— 
haave, however, aſcribes it to Cornelius Drebbel ; 
Muſchenbroek to the Venetian Paul Sarpi; and Vi- 
viani to. Galileo. It ts not well known what was the 
form of the firſt inſtruments of this kind, only it is 
certein that they were far from being as perfect as 
they are at preſent. They were very clumſy ; and air 
being the fluid employed, they acted alſo as a kind of 
tarometers, and thus were entirely unfit for comparing 
the degrees of heat at the diſtance of any conſiderable 
time. The brit improvement in their eonſtruction wos 


made by Ferdinand II. great duke of Tuſcany, or the 


members of the academy del Cimento under his pro- 
tection. Spirit of wine incloſed in glaſs tubes her— 


metically ſealed, was now employed; by which means 


evaporation was prevented, and likewiſe the preſſure 
of the external air kept off. Inſtruments of this kind 
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were introduced into England by Mr Boyle, and very 
ſoon came to be univerſally uſed among the virtuoſi in 
different parts of tbe world. However, they Mill la- 
boured under great diſadvantages ; for as they were not 
adjuſted to any common ſcale, tho? they would each of 
them ſhow the comparative degrees of heat and cold 
in the bodies to which they were applied; yet they 
could never be compared with one another, nor could 
the obſervations made in different parts of the world 
be collected in ſuch a manner as to anſwer any good 
purpoſe. 

Mr Boyle was the firſt who propoſed one certain 
and determinate degree of cold as a ſtandard to be 
univerſally choſen from whence to begin the ſcale of 
thermometers, and which being at all times invariable, 
would keep the obſervations made by different ther- 
mometers ſufficiently exact. The point he propoſed 
was that in which the oil of aniſeeds congeals; ard 
he alſo mentioned that in which diſtilled water begins 
to freeze, as another which might be employed. Art 


laſt, however, Mr Boyle laid aſide both theſe ſtand- 


ards ; as thinking that the oil of aniſeeds, water, and 
other liquors, might freeze in different degrees of heat. 
In this opinion he was followed by Dr Halley, who 
propoſed for a ſtandard the temperature of deep caves 
below ground. Theſe indeed do always preſerve the 


Therms. 
meter. 
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ſame temperature, but the uſe of them would be found 


not a little inconvenient for the purpoſe of adjuſting 
thermometers; nor, after all, could there be any certain- 
ty even in this method ; for we are by no means ſure 
that the temperature of the ground is the ſame in all 
places at the ſame depth from the ſurface, Dr Hal- 
ley therefore propoſed another point, namely, that in 
which ſpirit of wine boils; and he allo mentioned the 


| heat of boiling water as a point very fixed and deter- 


mined, and in which he has been followed by all that 
came aſter him. I 
From this one point of the heat of boiling water, 
it has been propoſed to conſtruct thermometers in ſuch 
a manner that they ſhall all correſpond with each other. 
This method is by marking the degree of expanfion 
or contraction of the fluid in thermometers, as the heat 


applied is either greater or leſs than that of boiling 


water. Suppoſing, for example, the whole volume of 
this fluid to conſiſt of 16,000 parts, we muſt mark on 
the tube, where-that volume is expanded by heat or 


contracted by cold, 1, 2, 3, 4, &c. of theſe parts; all 


which may be done by different perſons and in different 
places, fo that they ſhall anſwer preciſely to one ano- 
ther. — Vet this method, ſo plauſible in appearance, is 


found not to be very practicable; it being difficult to 


determine exaQly all the divifions from the alteration 
of the bulk of the fluid. The beſt method, therefore, 
is to have two fixed points of heat at a confiderable 


diſtance the one from the other; ſuch as that of boil- 


ing and freezing water; after which we are to divide 
the ſcale or tube between them into any convenient 
number of equal parts or degrees. | 

The method juſt now propoſed is that which has 
for a long time been univerſally followed; and the only 
difficulties which remained in the conſtruction of ther- 
mometers were the choice of a proper fluid, the ad- 
juſting of the two fixed points, and the diviſion of the 
ſpace between them in ſuch a manner as to make pro- 
per allowance for any inequalities that might bappen 
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Thermo- to be in the diameter of the tube through which the 

meter, fluid moves. | 
With regard to the fluid, qaickſilver has univer- 
ſally obtained the preference, as being ſooner heated 
and cooled than any other with which we are acquaint- 
ed, and requiring ſo great a degree of cold to congeal 
it, that till very lately it was thought impoſſible to do 


ſo; though the contrary is now ſhown by undeniable. 


see Cold, experiments“. The heat alſo which quickfilver re - 
Corgelalin, quires to make it boi}, is very conſiderable, ſo that the 
8 ſcale on a quickſilver thermometer may be enlarged 

greatly beyond that made with any other fluid. In 


extreme degrees of cold, indeed, where quickſilver 


freezes, the thermometer ſhould be filled with highly 
reQified ſpirit of wine, or the fluid petroleum, called 


naphtha; both of which are found nnalterable in the 
greateſt degrees of cold, either natural or artificial, 


hitherto obſerved in any part of the world. 
The adjuſtment of the two fixed points of heat, viz. 


that of boiling and that of freezing water, has been 


found a matter of conſiderable difficulty, as they vary 
conſiderably according to the height of the mercury 
in the barometer at the time. Hence the greateſt 
philoſophers have not thought it below them to beſtow 
their labour in attempting to bring this matter to its 
utmolt exactneſs; and for this purpoſe a committee of 
the Royal Society was lately appointed, | 
This inaccuracy in the heat of boiling water at dif- 
ferent times, was obſerved by Mr Fahreinheit, a cele- 
brated artiſt at Amſterdam, from whom the kind of 
thermometers now moſtly uſed took their name. He 
ſuppoled the variation to he much greater than it 
really is; but Mr de Luc, by a great number of ex- 
periments made at different heights above the level of 
the fea, found a rule by which the difference in the 
boiling point, anſwering to different heights in the ba- 
rometer, is determined with great exatneſs. Accord- 
ing to this rule, the alteration of the boiling point by 
the variation of the barometer from 295 to 30 inches 
is 19.59 of Fahreinheit. The committee of the So— 
ciety (of whom M. de Luc was one), after a number 
of experiments which our limits will not allow us to 
ioſert, lay down the following practical rules for ad- 
juſting the boiling and freezing points. | 


Rules to be obſerved in adjuſting the boiling point. 


— he moſt accurate way of adjuſting the boiling 
point is, not to dip the thermometer into the water, 
but to expoſe it only to the (team, in a veſſel cloſed. 
up in the manner repreſented in fig. 4. where ABza 
is the vetſc] containing the boiling water, Dd the co- 
ver, E a chimney made in the cover intended to carry 
olf the ſteam, and Mu the thermometer paſſed thro? 
a hole in the cover. Thoſe who would make uſe of 
this method, muſt take care to attend to the following 
particulars. 7 | | 

« 1ſt, The boiling point muſt be adjuſted when the 
barometer is ai 29.8 inches; unleſs the operator is 


willing to correct the obſerved point in the manner di- 
rected below. 


« 2dly, The ball of the thermometer muſt be placed 


at ſuch a depth within the pot, that the boiling point 


Plate 


not be ſtretched tight. 
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(A) Fig. 2. no 3. is a perſpective view of the chimney and tin plate; ABCD is the plate; E the chimney; F/, Gg, Mm, 
 <eLEXYUT, and Ni, the prongs ſaſtened to the chimney, to which the four corners of the plate are to be tied by the ſtrings AF, 
BG, CM, and DN; the ends F, G, M, and N, of the prongs muſt be on a level with the plate, and the ſtrings ſhould 
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ſhall riſe very little above the cover; for otherwiſe Thermo- 
part of the quickſilver in the tube will not be heated, Meter. 
and therefore the thermometer will not riſe to its pro- 

per height. The ſurface of the water in the pot alſo 


_ ſhould be at leaſt one or two inches below the bottom 


of the ball; as otherwiſe the water, when boiling faſt, 
might be apt to touch the ball: but it does not fig- 
nify how much lower than that the ſurface of the wa- 
ter may be. | 735 

„ 3dly, Care muft be taken to ſtop up the hole in 
the cover through which the tube is inſerted, and to 


make the cover fit pretty cloſe, ſo that no air ſhall en- 


ter into the pot that way, and that not much ſteam ma 
eſcape. A piece of thin flat tin plate muſt alfo be laid 
on the mouth of the chimney, ſo as to leave no more paſ- 
ſage than what is ſufficient to carry off the ſteam. The 
ſize of this plate ſhould be not much more than ſuffi- 
cient to cover the chimney, that its weight may not 
be too great; and the mouth of the chimney ſhould 
be made flat, that the plate may cover it more com- 
pletely. It muſt be obſerved, that whea the tin-plate 
is laid on the mouth of the chimney, it will commonly 
be lifted up by the force of the team, and will rattle 
till it has ſlipped aſide ſufficiently to let the ſteam 
eſcape without lifting it up. In this caſe it is not ne- 


ceſſary to put the plate back again, unleſs by acci- 


dent it has ſlipped aſide more than uſual. If the ar- 
tiſt pleaſes, he may tie each corner of this plate by a 
ſtring to prongs fixed to the chimney, and ſtanding 
on a level with the plate, as thereby it will neceſſarily 
be kept always in its place (A); but we would by no 
means recommend having it made with a hinge, as 
that might be apt to make it ſtick, in which caſe the 
included vapour might be ſo much compreſſed as to 
cauſe an error. We would allo by no means adviſe 
lining the tin-plate with leather, or any other ſoft 
ſubſtance for the ſake of making it ſhut cloſer, as that 


alſo might be apt to make it ſtick. The chimney alſo 


ought not to be made leſs than half a ſquare inch in 
area: for though a ſmaller chimney would be ſufficient 
to carry off the ſteam, unleſs the veſſel is much larger 
than what we uled ; yet the adheſion which is apt to 
take place between it and the tin-plate when wet, 
might perhaps bear too great a proportion to the 
power which the included ſteam has to lift it off, if it 
was made much leſs. It is convenient that the chim- 
ney be not leſs than two or three inches long, as there- 
by the obſerver will be leſs incommoded by the ſteam; 
but it would be improper to make it much longer, for 
the longer the chimney is, the greater diſpoſition has 
the air to enter into the pot between it and the cover. 

& It is moſt convenient not to make the cover fit 
on tight, but to take on and off eaſily; and to wrap 
ſome ſpun cotton round that part of the cover which 
enters into the pot, in order to make it ſhut cloſer ; 
or, what ſeems to anſwer rather better, a ring of 
woollen-cloth may be placed under the cover, ſo as to 
lie between the top of the pot and it. Theſe methods 
of making the cover ſhut cloſe can be uſed more con- 
veniently when the cover is made to enter within the 
pot, as in the figure, than when it goes on on the on 

| e. 
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Thermo- © There are various eaſy ways by which the hole 
meter. in the cover, through which, the tube of the thermo- 
meter is paſſed, may be ſtopped up, and by which the 
thermometer may be ſuſpended at the proper height. 
The hole in the cover may be {topped up by a cork, 


which muſt firſt have a hole bored through it big 


enough to receive the tube, and be then cut into two, 
parallel to the length of the hole. Another method 
more convenient in uſe, but not ſo eaſily made, is re- 
preſented in fig. 6. which exhibits a perſpective view 
> the apparatus; Aa, is the cover; H, the hole 
[eceling through which the thermometer is paſſed; Bb, a flat 
page, col. 1. piece of braſs fixed upon the cover; and Dd Ee, a 
bottom, for fliding piece of braſs, made ſo as either to cover the 
fir. 4. read hole H, or to leave it uncovered, as in the figure, and 
Plate 283, he . . . 12 
f. 3. ; and in to be tightened in either poſition by the ſcrew 8 fliding 
then nog, 10 the lit Mv; a ſemi- circular notch being made in 
Ee. 2. no 3. the edge Bb, and alſo in the edge Dd, to incloſe the 
N * tube of the thermometer: pieces of woollen cloth 
5 ſhould alſo be faſtened to the edges Bb and Da, 
and alſo to the bottom of the ſliding-piece Dd Ee, 

unleſs that piece and the cover are made ſufficiently 

flat, to prevent the eſcape of the ſteam. In order to 

keep the thermometer ſuſpended at the proper height, 

a clip may be uſed like that repreſented in fig. 6. 

which, by the ſcrew 8, muſt be made to embrace the 

tube tightly, and may reft on the cover. That part 

of the clip which is intended to bear againſt the tube 

had beſt be lined with woollen cloth, which will make 

it ſtick tighter to the tube, and with leſs danger of 
breaking it. Another method, which is rather more 


Plate 
ccLXXXIII. 


convenient, when the top of the tube of the thermo- 


meter 1s bent into a right angle, in the manner fre- 
quently praiſed at preſent for the ſake of more con- 
veniently fixing it to the ſcale, is repreſented in the 
fame figure; Gg F/, is a plate of braſs, flanding 
perpendicularly on the cover; and LIN, a piece of 
braſs, bent at bottom intothe form of a loop, with a 
notch in it, ſo as to receive the tube of the thermo- 
meter, and to ſuffer the bent part to reſt on the bot- 
rom of the loop; this piece muſt ſlide in a ſlit K 4, 
cut in the plate LIN, and be tightened at any height 
by the ſcrew T. ta th Ft 
« Athly, It is beſt making the water boil pretty 
briſkly, as otherwiſe the thermometer is apt to be a 
great while before it acquires its full heat, eſpecially 


if the veſſel is very deep. The obſerver, too, ſhould . 
wait at leaſt one or two minutes after the thermometer 


appears to be ftationary, before he concludes that it 
has acquired its full height. | | 


„ 5thly, Though, as was ſaid before, this appears 


to be the moſt accurate way of adjuſting the boiling- 
point ; yet, if the operator was to ſuffer the air to have 
any acceſs to the infide of the veſſel, he would be liable 


to a very great error: for this reaſon, we ſtrongly re- 
commend it to all thoſe who uſe this method, not to 


deviate at all from the rules laid down, without aſſuring 
themſelves, by repeated trials with a pretty ſenſible 
thermometer, that ſuch alteration may be uſed with 
ſafety. But the covering the chimney with the tin- 
plate ought by no means to be omitted; for though, 
if the cover of the pot fits (cloſe, it ſeldom ſignifies 
whether the plate is laid on or not, yet, if by acci- 
dent the cover was not to fit cloſe, the omitiing the 
tin-plate would make a very great error. Making the 
Vor. X, | 5 


1. 89 1 


chimney very narrow would not anſwer the end pro- 
28 for if it was made ſo ſmall as to make the veſ- 
el ſufficiently cloſe when the water bofled gently, it 
would not leave ſufficient paſſage 'for the eſcape of the 
ſteam when the water boiled faſt. 
6 Another way of adjuſting the boiling point is, to 
try it in a veſſel of the ſame kind as the former, only 
with the water riſing a little way, namely from one to 
three or four inches above the ball, taking care that 
the boiling point ſhall riſe very little above the cover, 
as in the former method. In this method there is no 
need to cover the chimney with the tin-plate; and 
there is leſs need to make the cover fit cloſe, only it 
muſt be obſerved, that the cloſer the cover fits, the 
leſs the operator will be incommoded by the ſteam. 


- The height of the barometer at which the boiling 


point ſhould be adjuſted, when this method 1s uſed, is 
291 inches, or three-tenths of an inch leſs than when 
the former method is uſed. 

& It will be convenient to have two or three pots of 
different depths; for if a ſhort thermometer is to be 


adjuſted in the ſame pot which is uſed for a long one, 


it will require a great depth of water, which, beſides 
taking vp more time before it boils, makes the obſer- 
vation rather leſs accurate, as the heat ſeems to be leſs 


Thermo- 
meter. 
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regular when the depth of water in the pot is very | 


great, than when it is leſs. 


« Perhaps ſome perſons, for the ſake of heating the 


water more expeditiouſly, may be inclined to uſe an 
apparatus of ſuch kind that the fire ſhall be applied to 
a conſiderable part of the ſides of the pot as well as to 
the bottom; we would, however, caution them againtt 


any thing of that kind, as the obſervations are con- 


ſiderably leſs regular than when little more than the 
bottom of the pot is heated. If the pot is heated over 
a chafing-diſh -or common fire, we apprehend that 
there can ſeldom be any danger of too much of the ſides 
being heated; but if the operator ſhould be apprehenſive 
that there is, it is eaſily prevented by faſtening an 
iron ring an inch or two broad round the pot near the 
bottom. This precaution is equally neceſſary when 
the thermometer is adjuſted in ſteam, eſpecially when 
there is not much water in the pot. 

The preateſt inconvenience of this method of ad- 
juſting the boiling point is the trouble of keeping a pro- 
per depth of water in the pot; as to do this it is ne- 
ceſſary firſt to find the height of the boiling point 
coarſely by trying it in an open veſſel, and then to 
put ſuch a quantity of water into the pot that it ſhall 
riſe from one to three or four inches above the ball, 
when the thermometer 1s placed at ſuch a depth with- 
in the pot that the boiling point ſhall riſe very little 
above the cover. 
that the quantity of water in the pot be not ſo ſmall 
as not entirely to cover the ball. 

« A third way of adjuſting the boiling point is to 
wrap ſeveral folds of linen rags or flannel round the 
tube of the thermometer, and to try it in an open 
veſſel, taking care to pour boiling water on the rags, 
in order to keep the quickſilver in the tube as nearly 


of che heat of boiling water as poſſible. The beſt 


way is to pour boiling water on the rags three or four 
times, waiting a few ſeconds between each time, and 


to wait ſome ſeconds after the laſt time of pouring on 


water before the boiling point is marked, in order that 
| 43D the 


The operator mult be very careful 
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which is in good meaſure checked by pouring on the 


| boiling water. 2 


% In this method the boiling point ſhould be ad- 
juſtel when the barometer is at 29.8 inches, that is, 
the ſame as when the firſt method is uſed; the water 
ſhould boil faſt, and the thermometer ſhould be held 
upright, with its ball two or three inches under water, 
and in that part of the veſſel where the current of wa- 
ter aſcends (B). 

„ Whichever of theſe methods of adjuſting the 
boiling point is uſed, it is not neceſſary to wait till the 
barometer 1s at the proper height, provided the ope- 
rator will take care to correct the obſerved height ac- 
cording to the following table. | | 


Height. oft the! Correction Height ot the, Correction 


er when in 1000ths| baroineter whenſ in roooths 
i he boiling point] of the in-] the boiling pointſ'of the in-| , 
is adjuſted accor-| terval be- is adjuſted accors| terval be- 
ling to, | tween 329| ding to, tween 329 
[:# or 3d | 24 and 2129. it or 30 24 and 212%. 
method. method. progeny rr N | 
| 30.64 | 10} 129-69 29-59 1} | 
$3} © 358 28 2 
30.71 41] 8 5 > 3 
59} 29] 7 36} 06] 4 
48] 18} 6] 25 28.95] 58 
U 
37] 9755 14) 84 555 
2 99 e 
144 84 3 28.92 62 8 
| og 7 3 2 31] 51 9 
| 7 5 | f E 
| 501 ©, 591 21114 


« To make uſe of this table, ſeek the height which 


the barometer is found to ſtand at in the left-hand 
column, if the boiling point is adjuſted either in the 
firſt or third method, and in the ſecond column if it is 
adjuſted in the fecond method; the correſponding 
number in the third column ſhows how much the point 
of 2129 muſt be placed above or below the obſerved 
point, expreſſed in thouſandth parts ot the interval be- 


| tween the boiling and freezing point: for example, 


ſuppoſe the boiling point is adjuſted in team when the 
barometer 13 at 29 inches, and that the interval between 
the boiling and freezing points is 11 inches; the 
neareſt number to 29 in the left-hand column is 29.03, 
and the correſponding number in the table is 7 higher, 
and therefore the mark of 212“ muſt be placed higher 
than the obſerved point by +55 of the interval be- 
tween boiling and freezing, that is, by , or 
077 of an inch. „ 

„ This method of correcting the boiling point is 
not ſtrictly juit, unleſs the tube is of an equal bore in 


I! its parts; but the tube is very ſeldom ſo much un- 


equal as to cauſe any ſenfible error, where the whole 
correction is fo ſmall, The trouble of making the cor- 
rection will be abridged by making a diagonal ſcale, 
ſuch as is repreſented in fig. 4. . 

“ Tt is not very material what kind of water is uſed 


for edjuſtiog the boiling point, ſo that it is not at all 


falt; only, if any kind of hard water is uſed, it is 
better that it ſhould be kept boiling for at leaſt ten 


(5) In a veſſel of boiling water one may almoſ always perceive the current of water to aſcend on one fide of 


the veſſel, and to deſcend on the other. 


[ 8594 ] 


Thermo- the water may recover its full ſtrength of boiling, 


FT HN E' 
minutes before it is uſed. 


moſt accurate manner for nice experiments, to em- 
ploy rain or diſtilled water, and to perform the opera- 
tion in the firſt- mentioned manner, that is, in ſteam. 
« On the freezing point. — In adjuſting the freezing 
as well as the boiling point, the quickſilver in the tube 
ought to be kept of the ſame heat as that in the ball. 
In the generality of thermometers, indeed, the diſtance 
of the freezing point from the ball is ſo ſmall, that the 
greateſt error which can ariſe from negleQing this 
precaution is not very conſiderable, unleſs the weather 
is warmer than uſual; but as the freezing point is 
frequently placed at a conſiderable diſtance from the 
ball, the operator ſhould always be careful either to 
pile the pounded ice to ſuch a height above the ball, 


that the error which can ariſe from the quickſilver 


in the remaining part of the tube not jbeing heated 
equally with that in the ball, ſhall be very ſmall]; or 
he mult correct the obſerved point, upon that account, 
according to the following table e 


JHeat of the air. Correction. . 
42? _ | 00087 
52 00174 
62 00261 
| 72 00348 
82 00437 


% The firſt column of this table is the heat of the 
air, and the ſecond is the correction expreſſed in 100th: 


parts of the diſtance between the freezing point and 


the ſurface of the ice: for example, if the freezing 
point ſtands ſeven inches above the ſurface of the ice, 
and the heat of the room is 62, the point of 327 
ſhould be placed 7X.00261, or .o18 of an inch lower 
than the obſerved point. This correction alſo would 
be made more eaſy by the help of a diagonal icale, 
ſimilar to that propoſed for the boiling point. | 
On the precautions neceſſary to be obſerved in making 
obſervations with thermometers. —In trying the heat of 
liquors care ſhouid be taken that the quickſilver in the 
tube of the thermometer be heated to the ſame degree 
as that in the ball; or, if this cannot be done conve— 


niently, the obſerved heat ſhould be corrected on that 


account.“ : 

After having adjuſted the fixed points of ther- 
mometers in this manner, the divifion of the ſcale is 
ealy; for by making a certain quantity of mercury, 
ſuppoſe as much as fills the tube the length of half an 
inch, paſs through the whole length of it when open 
at both ends, we can perceive what length of ſpace it 
occupics in different parts of the tube, and divide ac- 
cordingly. However, even after thermometers are 
conſtructed in this manner with the utmoſt zc- 


curacy; a very conſiderable inconveniency attends the 


uling them, namely, that the obſerver's eye muſt be 
on the inſtrument the very inſtant that the mercury 
ſtands at the higbeſt or loweſt degree; for fince the 
time when that may happen is utterly uncertain, if it 


be not immediately noticed, it can never afterwards be 


known. The ſultry heat of the ſummer's day, and 
the freezing cold of the wiater's night, render it very 
un- 


\ 


But we would adviſe Thermo- 
all thoſe defirous of adjuſting thermometers in the meter. 
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although it is abſolutely neceſſary that the thermome- 


ter ſhould be ſo. It would therefore be a very great 
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improvement could a thermometer be conſtructed in ſuch 
a manner as to ſhow the greateſt height to which it had 
aſcended, or the loweſt point to which it deſcended, in 
the obſerver's abſence. One of this kind has been con- 
ſtructed by Mr James Six, of which the following ac- 
count is given by him in the 72d vol. of the Phil. Tranſ. 

« Fip. 1. ab is a tube of tin glaſs, about 16 inches 
long, and five ſixteenths of an inch in diameter; cde 
gb, a ſmaller tube with the inner diameter, about one 
fortieth, joined to the larger at the upper end 5, and 
bent down, firſt on the left ſide, and then, after de- 
ſcending two inches below ab, upwards again on the 
right, in the ſeveral directions cde, fg h, parallel to and 
one inch diſtant from it. On the end of the ſame tube 
at , the inner diameter is enlarged to half an inch 
from h to i, which is two inches in length. This glaſs 


is filled with hiphly rectified ſpirits of wine to within 


half an inch of the end i, excepting that part of the 


ſmall tube from d to 4 which is filled with mercury. 


From a view of the inſtrument in this ſtate, it will rea- 
dily be conceived, that when the ſpirit in the large 
tube, which is the bulb of the thermometer, is ex- 
panded by heat, the mercury in the ſmall tube on the 
left ſide will be preſſed down, and conſequently cauſe 
that on the right fide to riſe; on the contrary, when 
the ſpirit is condenſed by cold, the reverſe will hap- 
pen, the mercury on the left fide will riſe as that on 
the right fide deſcends, The ſcale, therefore, which is 
Fahrenheit's, beginning with © at the top of the left 
Hide, has the degrees numbered downwards, while that 
at the right ſide, beginning with » at the bottom, aſ- 
cends. The diviſions are aſcertained by placing this 
thermometer with-a good ſtandard mercurial one in wa- 
ter gradvally heating or cooling, and marking the di- 
viſions of the new ſcale at every 5 ). Thus far our 
thermometer reſembles in ſome reſpects thoſe of Mr Ber- 
noli and Lord Charles Cavendiſh: but the method of 
ſhowing how high the mercury had riſen in the obſer- 
ver's abſence, the eſſential property of an inſtrument 
of this kind, is wholly different from theirs, and effect- 
ed in the following manner. Within the ſmall tube of 
the thermometer, above the ſurface of the mercury on 
either fide, immerſed in the ſpirit of wine, is placed a 
imall index, fo fitted as to paſs up and down as occa- 
ſion may require: that ſurface of the mercury which 
riſes carries up the index with it, which index does 
not return with the mercury when it deſcends; but by 
remaining fixed, ſhows diſtinctly, and very accurately, 
how high the mercury had riſen, and conſequently what 
degree of heat or cold had happened. Fig. 2. repre- 
ſents one of theſe indexes drawn larger than the real 
ones, to render it more diſtin. a is a ſmall glaſs tube, 
three quarters of an inch lopg, hermetically ſcaled at 
each end, incloſing a piece of ſteel wire nearly of the 
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Thermo- unpleaſant to be abroad at ſuch times inthe open air, 


without doors, to prevent its being ſhaken by violent 
winds. Towards evening I uſually vilit my thermo- 
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ſame length; at each end cd is fixed a ſhort piece of @ Thermo- 


tube of black glaſs, of ſuch a diameter as to paſs freely 
up and down within the ſmall tube of the thermome- 
ter. The lower end floating on the furface of the mer- 
cury, is carried up with it when it riſes, while the 


piece at the upper end being of the ſame diameter, 


eeps the body of the index parallel to the ſides of the 
thermometrical tube. From the upper end of the body 
of the index at c is drawn a ſpring of glaſs to the fine- 
neſs of a hair, about five-ſevenths of an inch in length, 
which being ſet a little oblique, preſſes lightly againſt 
the inner ſurface of the tube, and prevents the index 
from following the mercury when it deſcends, or be- 
ing moved by the ſpirit paſſißg up or down, or by 
any ſudden motion given to the inſtrument by the hand 


or otherwiſe ; but at the ſame time the preſſure is ſo 


meter. 


adjuſted as to permit this index to be readily carried 


up by the furface of the riſing mercury, and down- 
wards whenever the inſtrument is to be rectiſied for ob- 
ſervation. To prevent the ſpirit from evaporating, the 


tube at the end i is cloſely ſealed (o). Fig. 3. repre- 


ſents the thermometer on its frame; the plates on 
which the ſcale is graved on either ſide are made to 


Nide out, and the frame is open to the back behind the 


large tube, which does not touch it, except at each 
end. The cap a, and the baſe b, are made to fx on 
with ſcrews, and only cover the turning of the ſmall 
tube. By a ſcrew at the bottom of the frame, it may 


be made faſt to the wall againſt which it is to hang 


meter, and fee at one view, by the index on the left 
ſide, the cold of the preceding night; and by that on 
the right, the heat of the day. Theſe I minute down, 
and then apply a ſmall magnet to that part of the tube 
againſt which the indexes reſt, and move each of them 
down to the ſurface of the mercury: thus, without 
heating, cooling, ſeparating, or at all diſturbing the 
mercury, or moving the inſtrument, may this thermo- 
meter, without a touch, be immediately rectified for an- 
other obſervation. When TI wiſh to put the thermome- 
ter out of my hand without hanging it up, I have a 
ſtand to place it on; for if the mercury preſſes agaiuſt 
the index while the inſtrument lies in an horizontal po— 
ſition, it is in danger of paſſing by it, which is avoided 
by keeping the thermometer in a poſition nearly ver- 
tical, To prevent the mercury ſhifting its place in the 
ſpirits within the tube (which I apprehend it might 


do on account of the ſuperiority of its ſpeciſie gravity, 


eſnecially when kept for a conſiderable time, very high 
on one fide, and low on the other), I made that part 
of the ſmall tube from e to # with the inner diameter 


exceeding ſmall; and found upon trial, that after the 


ſummer's heat had kept the mercury for a long time 
high on one fide, the winter's cold brought it again as 
accurately to the freezing point on the other as at 
firit (E). This thermometer may be made a mercu- 
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| | | . 
„(c) The diviſions below the freezing point are taken by means of a mixture of ſea-ſalt and ice, as deſcribed by 


Nollet, De Luc, and others. 


sp) When this tube is cloſed (not hermetically, but only ſo as to prevent the ſpirits evaporating) the thermome- 


ter mult be brought to the greateſt heat it is likely at any time after to ſuſtain; and though no more air is ineloſed than 


what remains at that time above the ſpirits, yet that will, by its elaſticity preſſing on the fluid, anſwer every purpole as 


well as if the external air was freely admitted. 


(E) With a thermometer of this ſort I obſerved the gre teſt heat and cold that happened every day and night 


throughout the year 1781. 
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Thermo- rial one by inverting the glaſs, and filling with mer- ving no ſpring to ſupport them, fink down in the ſpi- Thermy.. 
( meter. cury that part which in the firſt is filled with ſpirits, rits, and reſt upon the mercury. Whenever the mer- Peter. 
i | and with ſpirits that part of the ſmall tube fromdtog cury deſcends, the index will follow it; but when iti 
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which in the former is filled with mercury; the indexes 
in either caſe may be the lame, and will be carried vp 
in the ſame manner upon the ſurface of the mercury; 
but the end of the tube at z, inſtead of being ſealed, muſt 
then be left open, and ſtand inverted in a bulb, or ſmall 
ciſtern of mercury, into which the external air has free 
acceſs. The diameter of the tube ab ſhould be confi- 


- derably increaſed if the degrees on the ſcale are requi- 


red to be as wide as thoſe in the ſpirit-thermometers, 
It is indeed better in this caſe to have a double rather 
than a larger ſingle tube; but finding the weight of ſo 


great a quantity of mercury in a thin glaſs tube at- 


tended with many diſadvantages, and the motion of 
the fluids in the ſpirit-ones perfectly agreeing with, 
and being as readily excited by change of heat and cold 
as in the mercurial thermometers, I. preferred the for- 
mer as much more commodious. A perſon cannot ap- 
proach near to the thermometer firſt deſcribed when 


riſes, the index will not riſe with it, and by remaining 
at the place to which the mercury had deſcended, will 
ſhow the greateſt degree of heat or cold which had bap- 
pened, In this manner do theſe indexes anſwer the 
ſame purpoſe, though they move directly contrary to 
the others in the other thermometer; but this inftru- 
ment is not ſo eafily rectified as the former, for the 
moſt powerful magnet will not bring the index up again 
while the mercury above prefles againſt them; and al- 
though it is poſſible to remove the mercury, and by 
that means ſet the index at liberty, yet inconveniences 


will be incurred from which the other is entirely free. 


«© In ſome caſes it may be found expedient, inſtead 


of the double thermometer firſt deſcribed, to make two 


ſingle ones; one to ſhow the greateſt degree of heat 
only, and the other the cold, each having its proper 
index (ſee fig. 4. and 5.) The firſt has the ſmall tube 
as this thermometer was principally to be uſed immer- 


the air is very cold (eſpecially with a light, which by ſed in a bulb or ſmall ciſtern of mercury, to which the 
| night is neceſſary) without caufing the ſpirits preſently external air has free acceſs; the other has the. ſmall. 
| to expand, and conſequently the mercury on the left, tube turned up on the right fide, with ſome mercury 
| fide immediately to deſcend, This fſenfibility is here let down to the bottom, and the upper end cloſely: 


nience to which common thermometers in this caſe are 
liable (); for the index will accurately ſhow the great- 


eſt height to which the mercury had riſen, although, 


before the exact degree can well be diſtinguiſhed, it 
will appear ſeparated from the index, and deſcending 
apace. As the ſcale is 16 inches long, and divided 
into 100% only, which are more than ſufficient for the 
temperature of the air, they are large enough to be 
ſubdivided at pleaſure, The indexes, though of a 


tender and delicate nature, when once placed in the 


tube, are not liable to ſuffer any alteration by time or 


accident; and the thermometer may be expoſed to rain 


at all times, without ſuffering the leaſt injury in any 
reſpect. 

In conſtructing the thermometer before- mention- 
ed, I at firſt hit on a plan by which the ſame end was 
obtained by a different method ; and though in ſome 
reſpects, and for ſome purpoſes, it may not be ſo pro- 
per as that already deſcribed, yet for ſome others it 
may be found uſeful; and therefore I ſhall briefly de- 


attended with every advantage, without the inconve- ſealed, as in the double inſtrument. Making a ſtand- 


ard mercurial thermometer, by which the ſcale of the 
ſpirit-one was to be divided, I endeavoured to obtain 
as wide degrees as poſſible, that the motion of the mer- 
cury might thereby be rendered more conſpicuous, and. 
the height of it aſcertained: with greater preciſion. It 
is true, the larger the degrees, the larger in ſome mea- 
ſure muſt be the bulb, and therefore the fluid contain- 
ed in it not likely to be ſo ſoon affected by any change 
bent down on the left fide, and the lower end immer- 
of b+-. or cold in the atmoſphere as in a ſmaller. But 
ſed in a large quantity of water, gradvally heating or. 


- cooling, little or no diſadvantage could ariſe from ma- 


king the bulb ſomewhat larger than thoſe commonly 
made. uſe of in the air. Not being able, however, to 
procure glaſs tubes ſo long as I had occaſion for, whoſe- 
inner diameters were perfectly equal, I took the fol- 
lowing method to adjuſt the diviſions on the ſeale to 
the inequality of the tubes. Chooſing a tube of a 
length ſuitable to my purpoſe, with a proper bulb at 
the end, I put into it a ſmall quantity of mercury (8) 


0 ſcribe it. The glaſs of this inſtrument is in all reſpects ſufficient to form a column about one inch in length. 
1 the ſame as in the former, excepting that the diame- Drawing then on a board the three lines aa, bb, cc, 


ters of the tubes are ſomething larger. It is likewiſe 
hiled with ſpirits of wine and mercury, in the ſame 
manner; but the indexes are different, being only a 
ſmall] tube of black glaſs, about five-ſevenths of an 
inch in length, hermetically ſealed at each end, con- 


taining a piece of ſteel wire. An index of this ſort is 


placed 1n the thermometer on either ſide, which ha- 


cc 


till that end of the column which was firſt at 4 coinci- 


fig. 6. I placed the glaſs tube on the line aa, and while 
the mercury remained at reſt at the end of the. tube, 
near the bulb, I made two pencil-marks on the line aa, 
one at d, and the other at e, perfectly coinciding with 
the two ends. of the column of mercury: then caufin 

the mercury to move {lowly on farther from the bulb, 


ded. 


(r) The moſt ſenſible mercurial thermometers commonly have the column of mercury, as well as the degrees, very 


wall; and a perſon affiſted with a light can hardly view them near enough, when the weather is very cold, without 
cauling the mercury to rife before the degrees where it ſtood can be well aſcertained, | | 

** Freezing fogs alfo, which with us uſually attend the greateſt degrees of cold, by covering the glaſs'with froſt, rens 
der the mercury inviſible, and cannot well be removed without cauting the mercury to riſe, or at leaſt render the ob- 
teryation doubtful], which at fuch a time is very diſagreeable; for in proportion to.the extraordinary degree of cold, 


ſo is our curioſity likely to be excited. 


) To put in a ſmall quantity of mercury, and meaſure its length at different parts of the tube, as deſcribed by 
Abbe Nollet, vol. iv. p. 370. Lecons Phyſique, is a very excellent method to diſcover the error; but in what manner 
readily to adjuſt the ſcale ſo as to avoid any inaccuracy from ſuch inequality (which in tubes of the length I had oc 
cation r ſcemed to we unavoidable), was a matter concerning which I could meet with no information, Sa 
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Thermo- ded with the mark at e, and letting it reſt again, I 
made another mark at /; after which, cauſing the mer- 
Thera- cury to move on as before, and continuing to mark its 

L lengih at every part of the tube till it reached the end 


fartheſt from the bulb; by theſe means I obtained the 
ſeveral intermediate points on the line aa. Through 
theſe ſeveral points I drew doited lines paralle] to each 
other, and at right angles with the line aa to the line 
55. Taking now, with a pair of compaſſes, the wideſt 
intervals between any of the dotted parallels, which in 
this caſe is from d to e, I inſerted that diſtance ſuccef- 
fively between the ſeveral parallels, beginning at the 
loweſt pair, as from d to e, from e to / from / to g, 
and ſo on to J, as exhibited in the figure; and the ag- 
grepate of theſe lines may be conſidered as one conti. 
nued line, without any error of ' conſequence in this 
matter. Having now the thermometer completely fill- 
ed with mercury, the air expelled, the point of the 
ſcale at 1029, and the freezing point properly taken 
(n) and marked vpon the tube, which was now her- 
metically ſealed, I again applied the tube to the line 
ga, and marked on that line the point of 102? and the 
freezing point. Through thoſe points I drew the lines 
ii, kk, and divided that part of the compound line 4h 
included between 7/7 and , into 14 equal. parte, begin- 
ning at o, the point where ij cuts the line 4%, conti- 
nuing afterward fix diviſions now on that line below 445 
making in all 20 equal diviſions. If now lines be drawn 
through each of the dividing points, from o to 20 to 
the line cc, at right angles with the fame, they will 
give on the line cc the true thermometrical ſcale to 
every 5* from 2 to 102, properly adjuſted to the in- 
equality of the tube (1), which in this caſe is nearly 
of the ſame diameter at each end, but ſmaller towards 
the middle. "Tubes may indeed be found of ſome con- 
ſiderable length with leſs inequality than what this ſcale 
exhibits; but the error is here enlarged to render the 
method of correcting it more conſpicuous,” | 
Though Fahrenheit's thermometer is that moſt com- 
monly uſed, yet as others have been invented by dif- 
ferent perſons, we have thought proper, in Plate 
CCLXXXV. to give a comparative view of their diffe- 
rent ſcales; by which if the reader happens to meet with 
any of thoſe inftruments, or to peruſe the accounts of 


obſervations made by them, they may be eaſily redu- 


ced to one ſtandard, 


THERMOPYLæE, (anc. geog.) ] a narrow paſs 


or defile, between the waſh of the Sinus Maliacus ; 
on the eaſt and ſteep mountains, reaching to Oct, 
made dreadful by unpaffable woods; on the weſt, 
leading from "Theſſaly to Locris and Bœotia. Theſe 
mountains divide Greece in the middle, in the ſame 
manner as the Apennine does Italy; forming one 
continued ridge from Leucate on the weſt to the 
fea on the eaſt, with thickets and rocks interſper- 
ſed; that perſons even prepared for travelling, much 


* {8} The freezing point marked on the tube of. this thermometer is immediately taken by means of grated ice- 
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leſs an army encumbered with baggage, cannot T 


TH Ex 


eaſily find a commodious paſſage, In the valley ver- 
ging towards the Sinus Maliacus, the road is only 
lixty paces broad; the only military way for en 
army to paſs, if not obſtructed by an enemy; and 
therefore the place is called Paylz, and by others, 
on account of its hot water, Thermopyly, Ennobled 
by the brave ftand made by Leonidas and three 
hundred Spartans, againſt the whole army of Pcrfiz; 
and by the bold refolution of blind Enthycus, choufing 
rather to fall there in fight, than return to Sparte, 
and eſcape the common. danger. Famous allo for 
the Amphyctiones, the common council, or ſtates 
general of Greece, aſſembling there twice a- year, ſpring 
and autumn. FR 5 | 

THESEA, in antiquity, feaſts celebrated by the 
Athenians in honour of Theſeus, conlifting of ſports 
and games, with mirth and banquets; ſuch as were 
poor and unable to contribute to them were entertain- 
ed at the public expence.. 

THESEUS, a famous hero of antiquity ranked- 
among the demi-gods, whoſe hiſtory is fabulous. He. 
was the reputed ſon of Egeus king of Athens. He 
threw Sciron, a cruel robber, down a precipice ;. 
faſtened Procruites tyrant of Attica to a bending 
pine, which being let looſe, tore him aſunder; killed 
the Minotaur kept in the labyrinth by king Minos, 
in Crete; and by the aſſiſtance of that prince's daugh- 
ter, Ariadne, who gave him a clue, eſcaped out ct 
that labyrinth, and failed with his deliverer to the iſle 
of Naxos, where he had the ingratitude to leave her. 

Theſeus afterwards overcame the Centaurs, ſubdued 
the Thebans, and defeated the Amazons. He aſſiſted 
his friend Pirithous in his expedition to the infernal 
regions to carry off Proſerpine; but was impriſoned by 
Pluto, till he was releaſed by Hercules. He is alſo 


ſaid to have eſtabliſhed the Ilhmean games, in honour 


of Neptune; to have united the twelve cities of Attica; 
and to have founded a republic there, 1236 B. C. 
Some time after, taking a voyage into Epirus, he was 
ſeized by Aidonius king of the Moloſſians; mean- 
while Meneſtbeus rendercd himſelf maſter of Athens. 
But at length Theſeus being releaſed” from priſon, re- 
tired to Scyros, where king Lycomedes cauſed him to 
be thrown from the top of a rock. Theſeus had ſe- 
veral wives; the firſt of whom was Helena the 
daughter of Tyndarus; the ſecond, Hypolita queen 
of the Amazons; and the left, Phedra ſiſter to Ariad- 
ne, who puniſhed him for his infidelity to her ſiſter, 
by her inceituous paſſion fer his fon Hippolitus. 

TH ESIS, a general poſition which a perſon ad- 
vances, and offers to maintain. In colleges it is fre- 
quent to have placards containing a number of them. 
in theology, in medicine, in philoſophy, in law, &c. 

THESPIS, a famous Greek tragic poet, and the 
firſt repreſenter of tragedy at Athens. He carried 


bis 


but the point of x00? by a ſtar.dird mercurial thermometer, the upper point of the ſcale of which was properly taken 
by boiling water, and the lower one by grated ice; but it is more commodious in the firſt to have the tube no longer 
than the air-ſcale,. eſpecially as the degrees are pretty wide. The method of adjuſting the ſcale to the inequality of the 
tube remains the ſame, let the given points be at any diſtance, or the diviſions increaſed to any number. 

| (1) Experimentally to prove this method, I have made mercurial the mometers, whole ſcales from the freezing 
point to that of boiling heat were nearly three feet; and though the inequalities of the tubes were very conſiderable, 
varying in contrary directions to each other, yet when they were on the ſame frame, they perfectly agreed in a motion, 


of the mercury in every part of their ſcales.” 
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Theſſaly. his troop from village to village in a'waggon, ſrom ſome of their neighbours, conſidering that their ſcanty Theft. 


which they performed their pieces., Alceſtis was the 
firſt tragedy they performed at Athens, 536 B. C. 
THESSALY, a country of ancient Greece, ſup— 
poſed to have received its name from Theſſalus the fa- 
ther, or, according to others, the ſon of Græcus, an 
ancient king of an obſcure village, from whom the 
Greeks are ſaid to have been deſcended. It was alſo 
called Aimonia, the origin of which name is uncertain 
Pelaſgia, from Pelaſgus one of the firſt Grecian 
princes; and Pyrrhza, from Pyrrha the wife of Deu— 
calion. | 5 | 
It was anciently divided into four diſtricts, or per- 
haps kingdoms. Theſſaliotes, Ificeotis, Pelaſgiotis, and 


Phthiotis. Dencalion was king of this laſt when the 


deluge that goes by his name happened, which de- 


ſtroyed all the inhabitants of this and the neighbour- 


ing countries, except only ſuch as happily eſcaped in- 
to the high mountains of Theſlaliotis, and Deucalion 
and his wife, who were carried in an ark upon the 
waters nine days and nights, and reſted at length up- 
on Parnaſſus, from which they were feigned to have 
repeopled the country by throwing of ſtones behind 
them. However, the name of Theſlaly and Tbeſſa- 


| Hans in time prevailed, and came to ſignify all the four 


parts, Sometimes it included Magneſia and Phthiotis, 


and ſometimes not; ſometimes it was joined with Ma- 


cedonia, and ſometimes ſevered from it, and again re- 


Joined to it. 


Theſſaly, properly ſo called, had on the eaſt the 
provinces of Magneſia and Phthia abovementioned, 
and theſe two were bounded by the Ægean fea, On 
the weſt it had Illyricum and Epirus, now Albania; 


on the north Macedonia and Mygdonia, and on the 


ſouth Grecia Propria. It extended from 24 deg. 10 
min. to 25 and a half eaſt Jongitude, and from north 


to ſouth, from 39 deg. 50 min. to about 41 deg. north 


latitude, _ | | 
Theſſaly was famous, among other things, for ſuch 
an extraordivary breed of oxen, that Neleus king of 


 Pylus refuſed to give his daughter in marriage to 
Melampus king of Tyrius, except he procured him 


ſome of them; which be ſoon after did by the help of 


bis brother Bias, What fine borſes they bred, and 


tow expert they were in the uſe and management of 
that noble creature, is evident, ſince the fiction of the 
Centaurs is allowed to have taken its origin from them. 
This fable, however, reflects no leſs diſgrace upon them 
for their brutiſh incontinency, than it commends them 


for their fkill in horſemanſhip. The attempt which 


they made upon the women at the nuptials of their 


neighbour Pirithous king of the Lapithz, if not 


forged on purpoſe to caſt an ignominious brand upon 
them, 13 a pregnant proof of the one; and the hiſtory 
of their wars with other nations afford us a conſtant 
proof of the latter: ſo that in ſpite of their debauchery, 
they have ſhowed themſelves a warlike nation; and as 
{uch, their alliance as well as aſſiſtance, eſpecially that 
of their cavalry, was ever highly courted by contend- 
ing powers. And indeed, if we conſider how liable the 
pleaſantneſs and fertility of their country made them 
to foreign invaſions, 1t will be no wonder they ſhould 
he ſo well inured to the trade of war. Nor can it be 
{uppoſed that any thing but their extraordinary valour 
could have ſaved them from being ſwallowed up by 


t 
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/territories conſiſted only of four ſmall kingdoms or ——— 


diſtricts, as often disjointed from each other under 
different princes'as united together under one. | 
At the head of the Theſſalian hiſtory muſt be 
placed the celebrated Argonautic expedition, which 
happened in the reign of Pelias king of Theſſaly, 
about the year of the world 2720, or 100 years be- 
fore the taking of Troy. The occaſion of this ex- 
pedition was as follows: | | 
Fon the third in deſcent from ZEolus, being either 
worn out with age or weary of government, whilſt 
his fon Jaſon was yet very young, appointed Pelias, 
his brother by the mother's fide, guardian of the 
kingdotn till his ſon came of age. Pelias on the other 


hand, who had reſolved to ſecure the government to 


himſelf, ſent to conſult the oracle about it, and was 


bid to beware of the man that had but one ſhoe. It 


happened ſome time after, that as he was ſacrificing to 
Neptune, he called his nephew to bim, who was on 
the other {ide of a rivulet, and Jaſon having dropped 
one of his ſhoes in eroſſing the brook, gave him occa- 
ſion to think that he was the perſon pointed out by 
the oracle. He then aſked him what courſe he would 
take with the perſon of whom the oracle had bid him 


beware; and Jaſon readily anſwered, That he would 


{end him to Colchis in ſearch of the golden fleece. Hig 
uncle took him at his word, and ſent him immediately 
upon that. enterpriſe. Jaſon made no difficulty to 
obey ; and having engaged a conſiderable number of 
young noblemen, the flower of all Greece, to this ex- 
pedition, he procurcd a ſhip to be built for this pur- 
poſe at Pegaſa, by one Argus, from whom he called 
it Argos ; and hence he and his gallant company were 
called Argonaute. : | | 
Theſe adventurers, after many ſtrange difficulties 
and exploits, arrived at length at the land of Colchis, 
where the golden fleece was kept. They went imme- 
diately to the metropolis, where Jaſon acquainted 
{Eetes king of the conntry with Pelias's gommand, 
and demaded the fleece of him. ZEetes promiſed to 
deliver it to him, provided he could yoke together by 
his own fingle strength two fierce and terrible bulls. 
(which had brazen hoofs, and breathed out fire and 
flame, and had been preſented to him by Vulcan), and 
plough the ground with them, ſowing it with the dra- 
gon's teeth which Minerva bad given him, and were 
the remainder of thoſe which Cadmus had ſown at 
Thebes. | | 

Jaſon, perplexed how to perform theſe conditions, was 
happily relieved by Medea the king's daughter, who 
was fallen in love with him. She promiſed him that it 
he would marry her, ſhe would aſſiſt him in it; and he 
had no ſooner agreed to it, than ſhe gave him a medi- 
cine, with which having anointed his body and armour, 
he became proof againſt the violence of the bulls; or, 
according to others, ſhe taught him how to tame thoſe 
fierce creatures, fo as to be able to yoke and make uſe 
of them. She told him, moreover, that the teeth which 
he was to ſow would preſently ſpring up into armed 
men, which would infallibly deftroy him unleſs he rai- 


Ted an immediate diſſention among them, by throwing 


ſtones at them, during which he might eaſily cut them 
off. Jaſon having ſucceſsfully performed the taik, went 


and demanded the fleece according to Actes's promiſe, 
|  whilit 


* 
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Theſffly. whilſt be, inſtead of delivering it, was eontriving how 
to deſtroy him and his company, and burn their ſhip. 


To prevent this, Medea went, and by her inchantments 
caft the dragon into a deep ſleep, ſole the fleece, and 


brought it to her lover, who took her, and, at her de- 


fire, alſo her brother Abſyrtus, into his ſhip, and ſail- 
ed away immediately with his companions, ZEctes, 
who was ſoon informed of his. daughter's treachery, 
purſyed immediately after them; which when ſhe per- 
ceived, ſhe cut her brother in pieces, and ſcattered his 
mangled limbs about in hopes to ſtop his farther pur- 
ſoit, as it actually did: for the diſconſolate King, ſur- 


priſed at her unnatural barbarity, ſtaid to gather vp 


the fragments of his ſon's body, and buried them in a 
place called from thence Tomi; and in the mean time 
ſhe and the Argonauts eſcaped into Thellaly, not 
without having firſt felt the effects of Jupiter's anger 
for the murder of Abſyrtus, and after having ſpent 
four whole months in this expedition. 

{Daring the abſence of Jaſon, Pelias, who never ex- 
pected his return from Colchis, had taken ſome means 
to cut off his father, in order to fix the kingdom upon 
himſelf and his ſon Acaſtus; and the old king being 
appriſed of his plots, had poiſoned himſelf by drink- 
ing a draught of bulPs blood. His queen likewiſe, op- 


© preſſed with grief for his death, and the ſuppoſed loſs 


of her fon and kingdom, had hanged herſelf; ſo that 
Pelias now thought himſelf ſecure on his throne, when, 
contrary to his cxpeQation, Jaſon returned ſucceſsful 
and victorious, and brought the fleece to him. How- 
ever, he had ſo well ſtrengthened himſelf in it, that Ja- 
ſon did not dare to undertake any thing againſt him 
qpenly. Medea was forced to have recourſe to her ma- 
gie to be revenged on the tyrant, and, as ſome ſay, re- 
ſtored Jaſon's father to life. After this ſhe perſuaded 
Pelias's daughters to boil their old father, on pretence 
ſhe would reitore him to life and youtbful vigour; but 
upon her non-performance Acaſtus mounted the throne, 
and having performed his father's funeral obſcquies, 
baniſhed Jaſon and his wife from Theſſaly, who went 
and dwelt at Corinth. | 

Acaſtus is famed for having been a great hunter, 
and for the incontinency of his wife Hippolyta, or, as 
ſhe is called by others, Cretheis; which proved fatal 
to him. She was in love with Pclens the ſon of Cacus, 
and had ſolicited him in vain for ſome time, till, enra- 
ged at length at his conſtant refuſa], ſhe accuſed him 
to her huſband for making ſome attempts upon her 
honour. 
wy Peleus, was himſelf and his unchaſte wife ſlain by 

im. 

The next Theſſalian prince, both in time and fame, 
was the celebrated Achilles, the ſon of Peleus and The- 
tis, the goddeſs of the ſea. This hero was king of 
Phthia, one of the four provinces of Pheſlaly, and is 


feigned to have been dipped by his mother in the river 


Styx when he was a child, and to have been made in- 
vulnerable by it in every part except the heel, by which 
ſhe held him. After this ſhe ſent him to be brought 
vp by the Centaur Chiron, where he learned mutlic, 
arms, and the riding of the great horſe. Being after- 
wards warned by the oracle, that if he went to the 
Trojan war he ſhould meet with his death there, ſhe 
Ciſpatched him privately in womens apparel to Lyco- 
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medes king of Scyrus, an iſland in the Zgean ſea, and They, 


Acaſtus believing her, and endeavouring to 


„ 


one of the Cyclades. | | 

In the mean time the Grecian chiefs, being likewiſe © 
forewarned by an old prophecy, that their enterpriſe 
againſt Troy would prove unſucceſsful unleſs they had 
Achiiles with them, Ulyſles undertook to find him out, 
and to bring him to that war; which he accordingly 
did. Thetis fading that her ſon was determined to 
prefer a glorious death before the walls of Troy to an 
inglorious immortality, prevailed upon Vulcan to make 
him an impenetrable armour, with which he weat at 
the head of his bold myrmidons to the fatal ſiege. 
Here he forbore acting for ſome time, upon a pique he 


had taken againſt Agamemnon on account of a beau- 


tiful female captive; but his reſentment giving way to 
his grief for the death of his dear friend Patroclus, 
who had been killed by Hector, Achilles thencefortl, 
ſought nothing but to revenge it; which he ſoon after 
did. Hector was not only flaio, but meſt barbarouſly 
uſed by him after his death, he having cauſed his body 
to be tied to his chariot and dragged thrice round the 
walls of Troy. This inbumanity did not go long un- 
puniſhed ; and Priam having redeemed his ſon's ſhatter- 
ed remains at an exceſſive price, Paris, another of his 
ſons, ſoon after ſhot Achilles in the hecl, the only place 
in which he was not invulnerable. 

The two molt memorable things which the Theſfa- 
lians are ſince recorded for, are their driving the Bœ-— 
otians from the country of Arne, a ſmall territory in 
Theſſaly; ſo called from its metropolis built by Bceo- 
tus the ſon of Neptune, by Arne the daughter of o- 
lus, the ſecond of that name, who was the ſon of Hyp- 
potes, and grandſon of Mimas king of Aolis; and 
their conſtant wars againſt the Phocians. The former 
of theſe happened, according to Thucidydes, 60 years 
after the taking of Troy, and about 100 after their 
firſt ſettlement in that territory; when the Bœotians 
being driven thence, went and poſſeſſed themſelves of 
a country then named Cadmers, and called it by their 
name Beotia. We bave elſewhere ſpoken of that coun- 
try, and given another etymology of it, to which we 
refer the reader. | | 
As for their wars with the Phocians, it is not eaſy 
to gueſs at the true ground of them; only we find, that 
there was an irreconcileable hatred entailed between- 
thoſe two nations, which proved a conſtant ſource of 
freſh and bloody encounters, in which the Theſſalians, 
though ſoperior in ſtrengtb, eſpecially on account of 


their cavalry, were very often worſted by the policy of 


their enemies; witneſs thoſe ſtatues of Apollo, Mi— 
nerva, Diana, and other trophies, which Paufanias tells 
us they ſet up both. on their borders and at the temple 
of Delphos, in memory of. their ſignal victories over 
them. The truth is, the kingdom of Phoc is was very 
mountainous, and the avenues to it very rugged; ſy 
that the Theſſalians, who ſeem till to have been the 
aggreſſors, could receive but little benefit from their 
horſe.— Theſſaly is now called Janna, a province of 
European Turkey, bounded by Macedoaia on the 
north, by the Archipelago on the cat, by Achaia 


or Livadia on the ſouth, and by Epirus on the - 


well. 
THETIS, in Pegan mythology, the wife of Ocea- 
nus, and the mother of Nereus aud Doris, who were 
| married 
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Thevenot, married to each other; and from this marriage ſprung 


Thibet. the nymphs of the earth and ſea, Among the ſea- 
hr there was one named Thetis the Younger, who 


excelled all the reſt in beauty, and for whom Jupiter 
conceived ſuch a paſſion, that he reſolved to eſpouſe 
her: but being informed by the Deſtinies that ſhe 
would bring forth a ſon who would rife above his fa- 
ther, he married her to Peleus. To their nuptials all 
the gods and goddeſſes were invited, except Diſcord, 
who, to be revenged for this contempt, threw a golden 
apple into the aſſembly, on which was engraven, This 
for the faireft, Juno, Pallas, and Venus, diſputed 
for this apple; but Paris being choſen to decide the 
difference, adjuged it to Venus. From the marriage 
of Thetis and Peleus ſprung Achilles, 
THEVENOT (Melchiſedeck), a celebrated writer 
of travels, and keeper of the French king's library, 
was born at Paris. At a very early period he diſco- 


vered an extreme deſire to ſee foreign countries; and 


notwithſtanding the intreaties of his mother, who ſtrove 
to detain him, he ſet out from Paris on his travels. 
However, he viſited only a part of Europe; but the 
ſtudy of the languages of diſſerent countries, and the 
great pains he took to obtain a knowledge of their 
manners and cuſtoms, rendered him, 
ſkilled in them as if he had himſelf travelled in thoſe 
countries. He collected a great number of curious 
manuſcripts in Engliſh, French, Spaniſh, Italian, La- 
tin, Greek, Hebrew, Syriac, Arabic, Turkiſh, and 
Perſic. He applied himſelf to ſtudy during his whole 
lifetime; and his Travels into the Levant are eſteemed. 
They were publiſhed in folio, in French, in 1663, and 
in Engliſh in 1687. 8 | 
'HIBET), a country of Afia, very little known to 
the Europeans, till of late that it has been in ſome 
meaſure explored by Mr Bogle, one of the ſervants of 
the Engliſh Eaſt India Company. 
country is known by the name of Boulan, and lies to 
the northward of Hindoſtan, ſeparated from it by a 
range of high and ſteep mountains, properly a conti- 
nuation of the celebrated mount Caucaſus. 'This chain 
of mountains ſtretches from the ancient Media and 
the ſhores of the Caſpian Sea, round the north-eaſt 
frontiers of Perſia to Candahar and Cafſamire ; from 
thence directing its courſe more eaſterly, it forms the 
great northern barrier to the various provinces of the 
Mogul empire, and probably ends in Aſſam or China. 
In the vallcys lying between the lower mountains are 
many tribes of Indian people; and a diſpute happen- 
ing between the heirs of one of the rajahs or petty 
' Princes, one party called to their aſſiſtance the Bou— 
tancrs, and the other the Britiſh, The latter pre- 
vail:d ; and the fame of Britiſh valour being carried 
to the court of Thibet, the Tay/hoo-Lama, who ruled 
the flate under the Dcelai- Lama, at that time in his 
minarity, fent a deputation to Bengal, defiring peace 
for the prince who had been engaged in war with the 
Britiſh, This was readily granted by the governor ; 
and Mr Bogle was ſent ambaſſador to the court of 
Thibet, where he reſided ſeveral months; and after 
an abſence of a year and a quarter, returned to Cal- 
cutta, The account of this gentleman's expedition 
hath nct been publiſhed by himſclf; but from Mr 
Stewart's letter to Sir John Pringle, publiſhed in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, vol. 67. we learn the fol- 
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duce crops of wheat, barley, and rice. 


perhaps, as well 


known among them. 


In Bengal this 


T 1 

lowing particulars, collected from his papers. 

Mr Bogle divides the territories of the Delai 
Lama into two different parts. That which lies im- 
mediately contiguous to Bengal, and which is called 
by the inhabitants Docpo, he, diſtinguiſhes by the name 
of Boutan; and the other, which extends to the nonh- 
ward as far as the frontiers of Tartary, called by the 
natives Pu, be ſtyles Thibet. Boutan is ruled by the 
Dah Terriah, or Deb Rajah, as I have already re- 
marked. It is a country of ſeep and inacceſſible 
mountains, whoſe ſummits are crowned with eternal 
ſnow ; they are interſedted with deep valleys, through 
which pour numberleſs torrents that increaſe in their 
courſe, and at laft, gaining the plains, loſe themſelves 
in the great rivers of Bengal. Theſe mountains are 
covered down their ſides with foreſts of ſtately trees of 
various forts ; ſpme (ſuch as pines, &c.) which are 
known in Europe ; others, ſuch as are peculiar to the 
country and climate. The valleys and ſides of the hills 
which admit of cultivation are not unfruitful, but pro- 
The inhabi- 
tants are a ſtout and warlike people, of a copper com- 
plexion, in fize rather above the middle European ſta- 
ture, haſty and quarrelſome in their temper, and ad- 
dicted to the uſe of ſpirituous liquors; but honeſt in 
their dealings, robbery. by violence being almoſt un- 
The chief city is Taſſey Sed- 
dein ſituated on the Patchoo. Thibet begins pro- 
perly from the top of the great ridge of the Caucaſus, - 


and extends from theace in breadth to the confines of 


Great Tartary, and perhaps to ſome of the dominions 
of the Ruſſian empire. Mr Bogle ſays, that having 
once attained the ſummit of the Boutan mountains, 
you do not deſcend in an equal proportion on the ſide 
of Thibet; but continuing ſtill on a very elevated baſe, 
you traverſe valleys which are wider and not ſo deep as 
the former, and mountains that are neither ſo ſteep, 
nor apparently ſo high. On the other hand, he re- 
preſents it as the moſt bare and deſolate country he 
ever ſaw. The woods, which every where cover the 
mountains in Boutan, are here totally unknown; and, 
except a few ſtraggling trees near the villages, nothing 
of the ſort to be ſeen. The climate is extremely ſe- 

vere and, rude. At Chamnanning, where he wintered, 


although it be in latitude 31 39', only 8® to the 


northward of Calcutta, he often found the thermo- 
meter in his room at 299 under tlie freezing point by 
Fahrenheit's ſcale; and in the middle of April the 
ſtanding waters were all frozen, and heavy ſhowers of 
ſnow perpetually fell. This, no doubt, mult be owing 


to the great elevation of the country, and to the vaſt 
frozen ſpace over which the norch wind blows unin- 
terruptedly from the pole, through the vaſt deſerts of 


Siberia and Tartary, till it is topped by this formi- - 

dable wall. | 
„The Thibetians are of a ſmaller ſize than their 
ſouthern neighbours, and of a leſs robuſt make. Their 
complexions are alſo fairer, and many of them have 
even a ruddineſs ia their countenances unknown in the 
other climates of the eaſt, Thoſe whom I ſaw at 
Calcutta appeared to have quite the Tartar face. 'They 
are of a mild and cheerful temper; and Mr Bogle ſays, 
that the higher ranks are polite and entertaining in 
converſation, in which they never mix either ſtrained 
compliments or ſlattery. The common people, both 
19 
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as they can procure ; but the better orders of men are 
dreſſed in European cloth, or China filk, lined with 
the fineſt Siberian furs, The ambaſſador from the 
Deb Rajah, in his ſummer-dreſs at Calcutta, appeared 
exactly like the figures we ſee in the Chineſe paint- 
ings, with the conical hat, the tunick of brocaded 
ſilk, and light boots. The Thibetian who brought 
the firlt letter from the Lama was wrapped up from 
head to foot in furs. The uſe of linen is totally un- 
known among them. The chief food of the inhabi- 
tants is the milk of their cattle, prepared into cheeſe, 
butter, or mixed with the flour of a coarſe barley or of 
peaſe, the only grain which their ſoil produces; and 


even theſe articles are in a ſcanty proportion: but they 
are furniſhed with rice and wheat from Bengal and 


other countrigs in their neighbourhood. They alſo 
are ſupplied with fiſh from the rivers in their own and 


the neighbouring provinces, ſalted and ſent into the 
interior parts. They have no want of animal-food 


from the cattle, ſheep, and hogs, which are raiſed on 
their hills; and are not deſtitute of game, though I 
believe it is not abundant. They have a ſingular me- 
thod of preparing their mutton, by expoſing the car- 
caſe entire, after the bowels are taken out, to the ſun 


and bleak northern winds which blow in the months 


of Auguſt and September, without froſt, and ſo dry 
up the juices and parch the ſkin, that the meat will 


keep uncorrupted for the year round. This they ge” 
r 


nerally eat raw, without any other preparation. 

Bogle was often regaled with this diſh, which, how- 
ever unpalatable at firſt, he ſays, he afterwards pre- 
ferred to their dreſſed mutton. juſt killed, which was 
generally lean, tough, and rank. It was alſo very 


common' for the head men in the villages through 


which he paſſed, to make him preſents of ſheep ſo pre- 
pared, ſet before him on their legs as if they had been 
alive, which at firſt had a very odd appearance. 

„ The religion and political conſtitution of this 
country, which are intimately blended together,Mvould 
make a conſiderable chapter in its hiſtory. It ſuffices 
for me to ſay, that at preſent, and ever ſince the ex- 


pulſion of the Eluth Tartars, the kingdom of Thibet 
is regarded as depending on the empire of China, 


which they call Cathay; and there actually reſide two 
mandarines, with a garriſon of a thouſand Chineſe, at 
Lahaſſa the capital, to ſupport the government; but 


their power does not extend far: and in fact the lama, 


whoſe empire is founded on the ſureſt grounds, per- 
ſonal] affection and religious reverence, governs every 
thing internally with unbounded authority, Every 


body knows that the Delai Lama is the great object 


of adoration for the various tribes of heathen Tartars; 


who roam through the vaſt tract of continent which 


ſtretches from the banks of the Volga to Correa on the 
ſea of Japan, the moſt extenſive religious dominion, 
perhaps, on the face of the globe. He is not only the 
ſovereign pontiff, the vicegerent of the Deity on earth; 
but, as ſuperſtition is ever the ſtrongeit where it is 


moſt removed from its object, the more remote Tar- 


tars abſolutely regard him as the Deity himſelf. They 
believe him immortal, and endowed with all knowledge 


and virtue. Every year they come up from different 


parts, to worſhip and make rich offerings at his ſhrine: 
Vol, X 


.. |. 866x } 
Thibet. in Boutan and Thibet, are cloathed in coarſe woollen 
———— ſtuffs of their own manufacture, lined with ſuch ſkins 
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even the emperor of China, who is a Mantchou Tar- 
tar, does not fail in acknowledgments to him in his 


religious capacity; and actually entertains at a great 


expence, in the palace of Pekin, an inferior lama, de- 
puted as bis nuncio from Thibet. It is even reported 
that many of the Tartar chiefs receive certain preſents, 
conſiſting of ſmall portions of that, from him, which 
is ever regarded in all other perſons as the moſt humi- 
liating proof of human nature and of being ſubje& to 
its laws, and treaſure it up with great reverence in 
gold boxes, to be mixed occafionally in their ragouts. 
It is, however, but juſtice to declare, that Mr Bogle 
{trenuouſly infiſts, that the lama never makes ſuch 
preſents; but that he often diſtributes little balls of 
conſecrated flour, like the pain benit of the Roman- 
Catholics, which the ſuperſtition and blind credulity 


of his Tartar votaries may afterwards convert into 


what they pleaſe. The orthodox opinion is, that 
when the grand lama ſeems to die, either of old age 


or of infirmity, his ſoul in fact only quits an actual 


crazy habitation to look for another younger or bet- 


ter, and it is diſcovered again in the body of ſome 


child, by certain tokens known only to the lamas or 


prieſts, in which order he always appears. The pre- 


ſent Delai Lama is an infant; and was diſcovered only 
a few years ago by the Tayſhoo Lama, who in autho- 
rity and ſanctity of character is next to him, and con- 
ſequently, during the other's minority, acts as chief. 
The lamas, who form the moſt numerous as well as 
the moſt powerful body in the ſtate, have the prieſt- 
hood entirely in their hands; and, beſides, fill up many 


monaſtic orders, which are held in great veneration 


among them. Celibacy, I believe, is not poſitively 
enjoined to the lamas ; but it is held indiſpenſable for 


both men and women who embrace a religious life: 


and indeed their celibacy, their living in communities, 
their cloiſters, their ſervice in the choirs, their ftrings 


of beads, their faſts, and their penances, give them ſo 


much the air of Chriftian monks, that it is not ſurpriſing 
an illiterate capuchin ſhould be ready to hail them bro- 


thers, and think he can trace the features of St Fran- 


cis in every thing about them. It is an old notion, 
that the religion of 'Thibet is a corrupted Chriſtianity; 
and even Father Diſederii, a Jeſuit (but not of the 
Chineſe miſſion) who viſited the country about the be- 
ginning of this century, thinks he can reſolve all their 


myſteries into ours; and aſſerts, with a truly myſtical 


penetration, that they have certainly a good notion of 


the Trinity, fince, in their addreſs to the Deity, they 


ſay as often kor:ciok-oik in the plural as onciok in the 
ſingular, and with their roſaries pronounce theſe words, 
om, ha, hum. The truth is, that the religion of Thi- 
bet, from whence- ever it ſprung, is pure and ſimple in 
its ſource, conveying very exalted notions of the Deity, 
with no contemptible ſyſtem of morality : but in its 
progreſs it has been greatly altered and corrupted by 
the inventions of worldly men; a fate we can hardly 
regret in a ſyſtem of error, fince we know that that 
of truth has been ſubjeR to the ſame. * Polygamy, at 
leaſt in the ſenſe we commonly receive the word, 
is not in practice among them: but it exiſts in a man- 
manner ftill more repugnant to European ideas; I 
mean in the plurality of huſbands, which is firmly 
eſtabliſhed and highly reſpedted there. In a country 
where the means of ſubſiſting a family are not eaſily 
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found, it ſeems not impolitic to allow a ſet of brothers 
to agree in railing one, which is to be maintained by 
their joint efforts, In ſhort, it is uſual in Thibet for 
the brothers in the family to have a wife in common, 
and they generally live in great harmony and comfort 
with her; not but ſometimes little diſſenſions will ariſe 
(as may happen in families conſtituted upon different 
principles) am inſtance of which Mr Bogle mentions 
in the caſe of a modeſt and virtuous lady, the wife of 
half a dozen of the Tayſhoo Lama's nephews, who 


complained to the uncle that the two youngeſt of her 


huſbands did not furniſh that ſhare of love and bene- 
volence lo the common ſtock which duty and religion 
required of them. | 
euſtom may appear to us, it is an undoubted fact that 
it prevails in Thibet in the manner I have deſcribed. 

The manner of beſtowing their dead is alſo fin- 


| | wh, they neither put them in the ground like the 


uropeans, nor burn them like the Hindoos ; but 
expoſe them on the bleak pinnacle of ſome neighbour- 
ing mountain, to be devoured by wild beaſts and birds 
of prey, or waſted away by time and the viciſſitudes of 
weather in which they lie. The mangled carcaſes and 
bleached bones lie ſcattered abont; and, amidit this 
ſcene of horror, ſome miſerable old wretch, man or wo- 
man, loſt to all feelings but thoſe of ſuperſtition, ge- 
nerally ſets up an abode, to perform the diſmal office 


of receiving the bodies, aſſigning each a place, and 


gathering up the remains when too widely diſperſed.”? 
THIGH, in anatomy, See AnaTony, ne 57. 
"THINKING, a general name for any act or ope- 

ration of the mind. See MeTaravsics, ne 70. 
THIRLAGE. See Law, Ne clxx. 1218, 
THIRST, an uneaſy ſenſation arifing from a defi- 


ciency of the ſaliva to moiſten the inward parts of 
Hence ariſes a ſtrong defire for drink; 
and thirſt is a ſymptom generally attending fevers of 


all kinds. — Thirſt is belt allayed by acids; water kept 
a while in the mouth, then ſpit out, and repeated as 


required; a bit of bread chewed with a little water, 


which latter may be gradually ſwallowed ; if the per- 


' fon is very hot, brandy is the beſt for holding in the 


mouth, but ſhould be ſpit out again: except in fevers, 
large draughts of cold water arc hurtful. | 
Preſervation againſt Hunger and Thusr. See 
Hunde - 8 0 
2 His LE, in botany. See CaRDuus.— The dried 
flowers , of the carduus lanceolatus or ſpear - thiſtle, and 
carduus nutans or muſk-thiltle, are uſed in ſome coun- 


tries as a runnet for curdling their milk. Many kinds 


of phalenz are fond of the flowers, and hover over 
them at night; the tender ſtalks of the paludris or 
marſh-thiftle, and indeed of moſt thiſtles, are eſeulent, 
being firſt pecled and boiled. In this manner the in- 
babitants of Smaaland in Sweden, as Linnzus informs 
us, often eat them. 

Order of the TrisTLE, or of St Andrea, a military 
order of knighthood in Scotland, the rife and inſtitu— 
tion whereof 13 variouſly related by different authors. 
Leſley biſhop of Roſs reports, that the night before 
the battle between Athelſtan king of Northumberland, 
and Hungus king of the Picts, a bright croſs, in form 


of that whereon St Andrew (the tutelar ſaint of Scot- 


Jand) ſuffered martyrdom, appeared to Hungus ; who 
having gained the victory, ever after bore the figure 


[ $602 J 


In ſhort, however ſtrange. this 
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of that croſs on his banners. Others aſſert, that Achaius ThiMle 


king of Scotland Grit inflituted this order, after having 


made the famous league offenfive and defenſive with Thoma 


Charlemagne kung of France. Bot although the thiftle 
bad been acknowledged as the ſymbol of the kingdom 
of Scotland from the reign of Achaius, yet ſome re- 
fer the beginning of this order. to Charles VII. of 
France. Others place the foundation of it as low as 
the year 1500. 

The chief and principal enfign is- a gold collar com- 
poſed of thiſtles and ſprigs of rue interlinked with amu- 
lets of gold, having pendent thereunto the image of 
St Andrew with his croſs, and the motto, Nemo ME 
IMPUNE LACESSET, TOES 

The ordinary or common enfign worn by the kni 
is a ſtar of four ſilver points, and over them a green 
eircle, bordered and lettered with gold, containing the 
ſaid motto, and in the centre is a thiſtle proper; all 
which 1s embroidered on their left breaſt, and worn 
with the collar, with a. green ribband over the left 
ſhoulder, and brought under. the right arm; pendent 
thereto is the image of St Andrew, with his croſs, in 
a purple robe, within an oval of gold enamelled vert, 
with the former motto : but ſometimes they wear, en- 
circled in the ſame manner, a thiſtle crowned. 

About the time of the Reformation, this order was 
dropped, till James II. of England reſumed it, by 
creating eight knights: however, the Revolution un- 


ſettled it again; and it lay negleRed, till queen Anne, 


in 1703, reſtored it to the primitive deſign, of twelve 
knights of St Andrew.. Rs 

 THLASPI,. miTHRIDATE, or Treacle-muſtard ; a 
genus of the ſiliculoſa order, belonging to the tetra- 
dy namia claſs of plants. There are 10 ſpecits; of which 
the moſt remarkable are, 1. The arvenſe, or penny-creſs,, 
is a native of ſeveral places of England and Scotland, 
growing in corn · fields, but not very common. The 
ſtalk is a foot higb, angular and branched; the leaves 
ſeſſile, embracing the italk at their baſe; the flowers 
very ſmall and white. The plant ſmells of garlic; and. 
in countries where it abounds, is found often to com- 
municate its diſagreeable odour to the milk of cows 
that feed on it. The ſeeds abound with an oil for- 
merly uſed for the rheumatiſm and ſciatica, but now 
taken no notice of. 2. The burſa paſtoris, or ſhep- 
herd's purſe, is common in corn-fields, gardens, waſte 
places, and by way-ſides. This plant affords us a 
ttrong inſtance of the influence of foil and ſituation ; 
for in ſome places it is not more than two inches high. 
when it flowers and perfects its ſeeds, in others it 
riſes to the height of two or three feet. It is inſipid; 


but was nevertheleſs formerly much recommended in. 


hemorrhagies of all kinds, though deſervedly rejected 
in the preſent practice. a | 

THOMAANS, TromisTs, or Chriſtians of St: 
Thomas, a people of the Eait Indies, who, according 
to the tradition, received the Goſpel from St Thomaz. 
Upon the arrival of the Portugueſe at Calicut, in their 
firſt voyage to the Indies, they met with ancient Chri- 
ſtians, who pretended to be deſcended from thoſe con- 
verted by St Thomas. The Thomæans being inform- 
ed of a new people arrived among them, who bore a: 
particular veneration for the croſs, ſent ambaſſadors to 


them to make an alliance with them, and to ſolicit 
their aſſiſtance againſt the Gentile princes, by whom 


they 


ghts, See Plate 
CCLXKKIILI, 
fig. 1. 


Thomzans they were 
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reatly oppreſſed. A mixture of opinions, 

with a — interruption of paftors, ſometimes for ſe- 
veral years together, occaſioned that horrible chaos 
their religion was in at the arrival of the Portugueſe ; 
for a ſpecimen whereof we ſhall add their manner of 
celebrating the euchariſt: Over their altar was a kind 
of gallery; and while the prieſt was ſaying the be- 


ginning of the office below, a cake of flour of rice was 


frying in oil, or butter, above; when enough, the cake 
was let down in a baſket upon the altar, where the 
prieſt conſecrated it: as to the other ſpecies, for wine 
they uſed a kind of brandy or arrack, variouſly pre- 
pared in that country. Nor was their ordination much 
more regular; the archdeacon, who was ſometimes 
more reſpected than the biſhop himſelf, frequently or- 
dained prieſts: their other abuſes were infinite. The 
Portugueſe, for theſe two laſt centuries, have laboured 
the reformation of this church, and have employed 
both the eccleſiaſtie and ſecular power therein: for 
this end they have called the Thomæan biſhops to 
the council at Goa, have inſtructed, charged them, &c. 
and even ſent them for inſtruction to Portugal and 
Rome; but finding that they were ſtill apt to relapſe 
at their return, and that no good was like to be done 
with them, they reſolved to exclude them once for all, 
and to appoint an European biſhop in their room. 
Theſe proceedings have rendered the Portugueſe in- 
finitely odious to the Thomæans. Es 

St THOMAS the Apoſtle, ſurnamed Didymus. He 
was not with the diſciples when Chriſt appeared to 
them after his reſurrection, and therefore would 
not believe that he was really riſen from the dead; 
but eight days after, Chriſt making him feel the 
place where the wounds had been made in his fide 
and in his hands, he-was thoroughly convinced of that 
important truth. His infidelity, indeed, furniſhed ſuch 
an inconteſtible proof of our Saviour's reſurrection, 
that it made ſome of the fathers ſay, that St Tho- 
mas's incredulity was of greater ſervice than the faith 
of the other apoſtles.” St Thomas preached the goſ- 
pel to the Ethiopians, Parthians, Medes, &c. It is 
even ſaid that he preached to the Indians ; and was 
run through with a lance, near the town of Meliapore, 
called the town of St Thomas: but this is now gene- 
rally allowed to be a miſtake, and the converſion of 
the people called the Chriſtians of St Thomas, is, with 
great certainty, attributed to another Thomas, who 
lived ſome centuries after the apoſtle of that name. 

St 'Tromas, a city of the Hither India, on the coaſt 
of Coromandel, three miles ſouth of Fort St George; 
ſubject to the Portugueſe. 

Sz Trnomas, is alſo an wand in the Atlantic ocean, 
ſituated under the equator, in 8 E. Long. | 

St Thomas is alſo a town of Guiana, in South A- 
merica, ſituated on the river Oroonoko; ſubject to 
Spain. | | 

"Se Tromas's Day, a feſtival of the Chriſtian church, 
obſerved on Dec. 21. in commemoration of St 'Thomas 
the apoſtle. | LS 

St Thomas of Canterbury's Day, a feſtival of the 
Romiſh church, obſerved on Dec. 29. in memory of 
Thomas Becket archbiſhop of Canterbury, wha was 
murdered, or, as the Romanilts ſay, martyred, in the 
reign of king Henry II. | | : 

THOMuISM, the doctrine of St Thomas Aquinas, 


T1001. 


and his followers the Thomiſts, chiefly with regard ts Thomſen, 
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predeſtination and grace. There is ſome doubt what 
the true genuine Thomiſm is; but there are authors 
who diſtinguiſh the Thomiſm of St: Thomas from 
that of the Dominicans. Others again make Thomiſm 
no other than a kind of Janſeniſm diſguiſed : but Jan- 
ſeniſm, it is known, has been condemned by the popes, 
which pure Thomiſm never was: in effect, the writings 
of Alvarez and Lemos, who were appointed by their 
order to lay down and defend, before the holy ſee, the 
dogmata of their ſchool, have fince been reputed the 
rule of pure Thomiſm. 
THOMSON (James), an excellent Britiſh poet, 
the ſon of a Scots divine, was born in the ſhire of Rox- 
burgh in 1700, and was educated in the univerſity of 
Edinburgh with a view to the miniſtry. But his ge- 
nius inclining him to the ſtudy of poetry, which he 


ſoon found would be incompatible with that of theo- 


logy, or at leaft might prevent his being provided for 
in that way in his own country, he relinquiſhed his 
views of engaging in the ſacred function; and repaired 
to London in conſequence of ſome encouragement he 
had received from a lady of quality there, a friend of 
his mother's. 9 

The reception he met with wherever he was intro- 
duced, emboldened him to riſk the publication of his 
excellent poem on Winter. —This piece was publiſhed 
in 1726; and from the univerſal applauſe it met with, 
Mr Thomſon's acquaintance was courted by people of 
the firſt taſte and faſhion. But the chief advantage 
which it procured him, was the acquaintance of Dr 
Rundle, afterward biſhop of Derry, who introduced 
him to the late lord chancellor Talbot; and ſome years 
after, when the eldeft ſon of that nobleman was to 
make his tour of travelling, Mr Thomſon was choſen 
as a proper companion for him. The expectations 
which his Winter had raiſed, were fully ſatisfied by the 
ſucceflive publications of the other ſeaſons: of Summer, 
in the year 1727; of Spring, in the following year; 
and of Autumn, in a quarto edition of his works, in 
1730. Befide the Seaſons, and his tragedy of Sopho- 
niſba, written and acted with applauſe in the year 1729, 
he had, in 1727, publiſhed his poem to the memory 
of Sir Iſaac Newton, with an account of his chief diſ- 
coveries z in which he was aſſiſted by his friend Mr 
Gray, a gentleman well verſed in the Newtonian phi- 
loſophy. That ſame year the reſentment of our mer- 
chants, for the interruption of their trade by the Spa- 
niards in America, running very high, Mr Thomſon 
zealouſly took part in it, and wrote his ſpirited and 
pablic-ſpirited Britannia, to rouſe the nation to re- 
venge. | | 

With the Hon. Mr Charles Talbot, our author vi- 
fired moſt of the courts in Europe, and returned with 
his views greatly enlarged; not of exterior nature only, 
and the works of art; but of human life and manners, 
and of the conſtitution and policy of the ſeveral ates, 
their connections, and their religious inſtitutions. — 
How particular and judicious his obſervations were, we 
ſee in his poem on Liberty, begun ſoon after his re- 
turn to England. We ſee at the ſame time, to what 
a high pitch his care of his country was raiſed, by the 
compariſons he had ail along been making of our hap- 
py government with thoſe of other nations. To 1n- 


ſpire his fellow-ſubjeQs with the like ſentiments, and 
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ſhow them by what means the precious freedom we en- 
joy may be preſerved, and how it may be abuſed or 
Joſt, he employed two years in compoling that noble 
work; upon which he valued himſelf more than upon 
all his other writings. On his return to England with 
Mr Talbot (who ſoon after died), the chancellor made 
him his ſecretary of briefs; a place of little attendance, 
ſuiting his retired indolent way of life, and equal to 
all his wants. This place fell when death, not long 
after, deprived him of his noble patron, and he then 
found himſelf reduced to a ſtate of precarious depend- 
ance, in which he paſſed the remainder of his life; ex- 
cepting only the two laſt years of it, during which he 
enjoyed the place of ſurveyor-general of the Leeward- 
iſlands, procured for him by Lord Lyttelton. His ge- 


nius, however, could not be ſuppreſſed by any reyerſe 


of fortune. He reſumed his uſual cheerfulneſs, and 


never abated one article in his way of living; which, 


though ſimple, was genial and elegant. The profits 
ariſing from his works were not inconſiderable; his 
tragedy of Agamemnon, acted in 1738, yielded a 
good ſum. But his chief dependence was upon the late 
prince of Wales, who ſettled on him a handſome al- 


Jowance, and honoured him with many marks of par- 


ticular favour. Notwithſtanding this, however, he was 
refuſed a licence for his tragedy of Edward and Elea- 
nora, which he had prepared for the ſtage in the year 
1739. | 

"bs Thomſon's next performance was the Maſque of 
Alfred, written jointly with Mr Mallet, by the com- 
mand of the prince of Wales, for the entertainment of 
his royal highneſs's court, at Clifden, his ſummer-re- 
fidence, in the year 1740. Mr Thomſon's poem, en- 
titled the Caſtle of Indolence, was his laſt work publiſh- 
ed by himſelf; his tragedy of Coriolanus being only 


prepared for the theatre, when a fatal accident robbed 


the world of one of the beſt of men and beſt of poets. 


He would commonly walk the diſtance between Lon- 


don and Richmond ( where he lived), with any acquain- 
tance that offered, with whom he might chat and reſt 
himſelf, or perhaps dine by the way. One ſummer 


| evening being alone in his walk from town to Ham, 


merſmith, he had over-heated himſelf, and in that con- 
dition imprudently took a boat to carry him to Kew; 
apprehending no bad conſequence from the chill air 
on the river, which his walk to his houſe; towards the 
upper end of Kew-lane, had always hitherto prevent- 
ed. But now the cold had ſo ſeized him, that the next 
day he found himſelf in a high fever. This, however, 
by the uſe of proper medicines, was removed, fo that 
he was thought to be out of danger; till the fine wea- 
ther having tempted him to expole himſelf once more 
to the evening dews, his fever returned with violence, 
and with ſuch ſymptoms as left no hopes of a cure. 
His lamented. death happened on the 27th of Auguſt 
1748. | | 
"Mr Thomſon had improved his taſte upon the fineſt 
originals, ancient and modern. The autumn was his 
favourite ſeaſon for poetical compoſition, and the deep 
filence of the night he commonly choſe for hig ſtudies. 
The amuſement of his leiſure-hours were civil and na- 
tural hiſtory, voyages, and the belt relations of tra- 
vellers. Though he performed on no inftrument, he 
was paſſionately fond of muſic, and would ſometimes 
liſten a full hour at his window to the nightingales in 


1 


Richmond gardens; nor was his taſte leſs exquiſite in Thomſon 
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the arts of painting, ſeulpture, and architecture. As 
for the more diſtinguiſning qualities of his mind and 
heart, they beſt appear in his writings. There his de- 
votion to the Supreme Being, his love of mankind, his 
country, and friends, ſhine out in every page; his ten- 
derneſs of heart was ſo unbounded, that it took in even 
the brute creation. It is not known, that through 
his whole life he ever gave any perſon a moment's 
pain, either by his writings or otherwiſe. He took 
no part in the political ſquabbles of his time, and was 
therefore reſpected and left undiſturbed by both fides. 
Theſe amiable virtues did not fail of their due reward; 
the applauſe of the public attended all his produQions, 
and his friends loved him with an enthuſiaſtic ardour. 
His teſtamentary executors were the Lord Lyttel- 
ton, whoſe care of our poet's fortune and fame ceaſed 
not with his life; and Mr Mitchell, a gentleman equally 
noted for the truth and conſtancy of his private friend- 
ſhip, and for his addreſs and ſpirit as a public miniſter, 
By their united intereſts, the orphan play of Coriola- 
nus was brought on the ſtage to the hefſt advantage; 
from the profits of which, and the ſale of manuſcripts 
and other effects, a handſome ſum was remitted to his 
filters. His remains were depoſited in the church of 
Richmond, under a plain tone, without any inſcrip- 
tion. A handſome monument was ereQed to him in 
Weltminſter abbey, in the year 1762, the charge of 
which was deirayed by the profits arifing from a ſplen- 
did edition of all his works in quarto; Mr Millar the 
bookſeller, who had purchaſed all Mr Thomſon's co- 
Pies, giving up his property on this grateful occaſion, 
THORN, a town of Poland, in Regal Pruſſia, and 
in the palatinate of Culm. It was formerly an Hanſe- 
atic town, and ſtill enjoys great privileges; is large 
and well fortified; but part of the fortifications, and 
a great number of houſes, were ruined by the Swedes 
in 1703. It is ſeated on the Viſtula, in E. Long. 19. 
22. N. Lat. 52. 56. TEN 
THORNBACEK, in ichthyology. See Ras. 
THORNHILL (Sir James), an eminent Engliſh 
painter, was born in Dorſetſhire in 1676, of an anci- 
ent family; but was conſtrained to apply to ſome pro- 
feſſion by the diſtreſſes of his father, who had been re- 
duced to part with his family-eſtate. His genius di- 
rected him to the art of painting, which his uncle Dr 
Sydenham enabled him to ſtudy by placing him with 
a middling painter: however, his own talents ſupplied 
the deficiences of his inſtructor; and by a happy ex- 
ertion of them, he gradually roſe to the higheſt repu- 
tation. The dome of St Paul's church at London, 
with his works at Hampton-court and Greenwich hoſ- 
pital, are public proofs of his merit that will convey 
his name to poſterity with the greateſt honour, He 
enriched himſelf ſo far by his works that he purchaſed 
back his paternal eſtate; was appointed ftate-painter 
to queen Anne, received the honour of knighthood, 
and was ſeveral years a member of pariiament, He 
died in 1733. | | 
THOROUGH-wax, in botany, See BurLevaUm. 
THOUGHT, a general name for all the ideas con- 
ſequent on the operations of the mind, and even on the 
operations themſelves. See METAPpaYs1Cs. 


THovuGAT, in compolition, See OraTory, n 101, 
104, III. 


When 
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a Thought. When ſpeaking with a particular reference to the 
— belles letters and polite arts, we mean, by thoughts, 
| the ideas which the artiſt attempts, to raiſe by his per- 
formance, in contradiſtinction to the manner in which 
they are raiſed or expreſſed, | 
Is works of art, thoughts are what remains of a 
performance, when ftripped of its embelliſhments. 
Thus, a poet's thoughts are what remains of his poems, 
independently of the verſification, and of ſome ideas 
merely ſerving for its decoration and improvement. 
Thoughts, therefore, are' the materials propoſed 
and applied by art to its purpoſes : The dreſs in which 
they appear, or the form into which they are moulded 
by the artiſt, is merely accidental. Conſequently, they 


the ſpirit, the ſoul of a performance, which, if its 
thoughts are indifferent, 18 but of little value, and 
may be compared to a palace of ice, raiſed in the moſt 
regular form of an habitable ſtructure, but, from the 
nature of its materials, totally uſeleſs. 


rical picture, try to forget that it is a picture: forget 
the painter, whoſe magic art.has, by lights and 
ſhades, created bodies where there are none. Fancy 


then attend to their actions. Obſerve whether they 
are intereſting; whether the perſons expreſs thoughts 
and ſentiments in their faces, attitudes, and motions; 
whether you may underſtand the language of their 
airs and geſtures, and whether they tell you ſomething 
remarkable. If you find it not worth your while to 
attend to the perſons thus realiſed by your fancy, the 
painter has thought to little purpoſe. 

Whilſt liſtening to a muſical performance, try to 


inſtrument, produced only by great and habitual dex- 
terity of lips or fingers. Fancy to yourſelf, that you 
hear a man ſpeaking ſome unknown language, and 


whether they denote tranquillity or diſturbance of 
mind, ſoft or violent, joyful or grievous affections; 


whether they expreſs any charader of the ſpeaker; 


and whether the dialeQt be noble or mean. If you 
cannot diſcover any of theſe requifites, then pity the 


virtuoſo for having left ſo much ingenuity deltitute of 


thought. | | 
In the ſame manner we muſt alſo judge of poems, 
eſpecially of the lyric kind. That ode is valuable 
which, when deprived of its poetical dreſs, flill affords 
_ pleaſing thoughts or images to the mind. Its real 
merit may beſt be diſcovered by tranſpoſing it into 
imple proſe, and depriving it of its poetical colouring. 
If nothing remains that a man of ſenſe and reflection 


would approve, the ode, with the moſt charming har- 


mony and the moſt ſplendid colouring, is but a fine 
dreſs hung round a man of ftraw. How greatly then 
are thoſe miſtaken, who conſider an exuberant fancy 
and a delicate car as ſufficient qualifications for a lyric 
poet ! 

It is only after having examined the thoughts of a 
performance in their unadorned flate, that we can 


dreſſed by art, fits and becomes them well or ill. A 
thought, whoſe value and merit cannot be eſtimated 
but from its dreſs, is, in effect, as futile and inſiguiſi- 


are the firſt object of attention in every work of art; 


While, therefore, you are contemplating an hiſto- 


to yourſelf that you are actually looking at men, and 


forget that your are hearing ſounds of an inanimate 


obſerve whether his ſounds expreſs ſome ſentiments; 


cant as a man who affeQs to diſplay his merit by ex- 
terna] pomp. 5 
THRACE, a country very frequently mentioned 
by the Greek and Latin writers, deriving its name, 
according to Joſephus, from Tiras one of the ſons of 
Japhet. It was bounded on the north by mount 


. 


Hæmus; on the ſouth, by the /Egean Sea; on the 


weſt by Macedon, and the river Strymon; and on the 
eaſt by the Euxine Sea, the Helleſpont, and the Pro- 


pontis.— The Thracian Cherſoneſus is a peninſula in- 
cloſed on the ſouth by the Egean Sea, on the weft 
by the gulf of Melas, and on the eaſt by the Hel- 
leſpont; being joined on the north to the continent 


by a neck of land about 37 furlongs broad. The in- 


land parts of Thrace are very cold and barren, the 


ſnow lying on the mountains the greateſt part of the 


year; but the maritime provinces are productive of all 
forts of grain and neceſſaries for life; and withal ſo 
pleaſant, that Mela compares them to the moſt fruitful 


and agreeable countries of Aſia. 
The ancient Thracians were deemed a brave and 


warlike nation, but of a cruel and ſavage temper ; be- 
ing, according to the Greek writers, quite ſtrangers 


to all humanity and good-nature. It was to the Thra- 


cians, however, that the Greeks were chiefly indebted. 


for the polite arts that flouriſhed among them; for Or- 


pheus, Linus, Muſzus, Thamyris, and Eumolpus, all 
Thracians, were the firſt, as Euſtathius informs us, Who 


charmed the inhabitants of Greece with their eloquence 


and melody, and perſuaded them to exchange their 
fierceneſs for a ſociable life and peaceful manners; nay, 
great part of Greece was anciently peopled by Thra- 


cians. Tereus, a Thracian, governed at Daulis in Pho- 


cis, where the tragical ſtory of Philomela and Progne 


was ated. From thence a body of Thracians paſſed 


over to Eubœa, and poſſeſſed themſelves of that iſland. 
Of the ſame nation were the Aones, Tembices, and. 
Hyanthians, who made themſelves maſters of Bœotia; 


and great part of Attica itſelf was inhabited by Thra- 
clans, under the command of the celebrated Eumol- 
pus. It is pot therefore without the utmoſt ingrati- 
tude and 1njuſtice that the Greeks ſtyle them Barba- 
rians, fince to them chicfly they were indebted both 
for the peopling and poliſhing of their country. 
Thrace was anciently divided into a number of 


| petty ſtates ; which were firſt ſubdued by Philip of 
Macedon. On the decline of the Macedonian empire, . 


the country fell under the power of the Romans. It 


Thrace 


Thread. 


continued under ſubjection to them till the irruptioa 


of the Turks, in whoſe hands it ſtill remains. | 
 THRAVE, of Coxn, an expreſſion denoting 24 


ſheaves, or four ſhocks of ſx ſheaves to the ſhock ;. 


though in ſome countries they only reckon 12 ſheaves 
to the thrave. 


THRASYBULUS, a renowned Athenian general 


and patriot, the deliverer of his country from the yoke. 


of the zo tyrants, lived about 294 B. C *. * See Auico, 


THRASYMENUS Lacus, (anc. geog.) a lake of no 169— 


tal to the Romans in the Punic war. Now 77 lago de 


Perugia on the eceleſiaſtical ſtate. 
pronounce whether the attire, in which they have been. 


THREAD, a ſmall line made up of a number of 
fine hairs of any vegetable or animal ſubſtance, ſuch 
as flax, cotton, or filk; from which thread takes its 
name of linen, cotton, or ils, » 


Nettle. 


Etruria, near Peruſia, and not far from the Tiber, fa- 17+ 
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Nettle TR EAD. See NRTTTE and URTiCA; 
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order of hemiptera. 


The abdomen is reflexible, or bent upwards. 


Dyeing Taxtap black. Linen and cotton thread 


15 
e may be dyed of a durable and deep black by ſolution 


of iron in ſour beer, in which the linen is to be ſteep- 
ed for ſome time, and afterwards boiled in madder. 
See the article DyEIxG, Part III. | 

"THREATENING LETTER. Knowingly to 
ſend any letter without a name, or with a fictitious 
name, demanding money, or any other valuable 
thing, or threatening (without any demand) to kill 
or fire the houſe of any perſon, is made felony with- 
out benefit of clergy. 
ing to accuſe any perſon of a crime puniſhable with 
death, tranſportation, pillory, or other infamous pu- 
niſhment, with a view to extort from him any money 
or other valuable chattels, is puniſhable by ſtatute 30 

Geo. 2. c. 24. at the diſcretion of the court, with fine, 
impriſonment, pillory, whipping, or tranſportation for 
ſeven years. 

THRIPS, a genus of inſects, belonging to the 
The roſtrum is obſcure, or ſo 
ſmall as to b? ſcarce perceptible. The antennæ are 
filiform, and as long as the thorax. The body is 
Nender, and of equal thickneſs in its whole ay 

e 
four wings are extended, incumbent upon the back of 
the inſet, narrow in proportion to their length, and 
croſs one another at ſome diftance from their baſe. 
The tarſi of che feet are compoſed of only two articu- 
lations. Thtre are five ſpecies. The Jargeſt is the 


| Junjiperina, of a gloſſy black colour with yellowiſh 


antenne; the wings and elytra are whitiſh, narrow, 
and furniſhed at the point with a few ſmall hairs, 


The inſets live under the bark of old trees, in flowers, 


and under the juniper-tree. In the ſame places are 
to be found their larvz, which only differ from them 


by the want of wings and elytra ; but it is difficult 


to obſerve theſe differences ia ſuch diminutive crea- 


tures, which look rather like moving atoms than any 


thing elſe, 
THROAT, the anterior part of an animal, be- 

tween the head and the ſhoulders, wherein 1s the 

June. 

THRONE, a royal ſeat or chair of ftate, enriched 


with ornaments of architecture and fculpture, raiſed 


on one or more ſteps, and covered with a kind of ca- 


nopy. Such are the thrones in the rooms of audience 
of kings and other ſovereigns. 

THRUSH, in ornithology. See TurxDpvus. 

Tus, or Apbthæ. See Mepicixs, n* 214. 

THUANUS (Jacobus Auguſtus), youngeſt ſon of 
the preſident de Thou, was famous for the depth and 
erudition of his works. He was born in 1553 and 
having finiſhed his ſtudies and travels, was made pre- 
ſident a-Mortier, and took poſſeſſion thereof in 1595. 


He was employed in ſeveral important offices of ſtare, 


and in reforming of the univerſity of Paris; which he 
diſcharged with ſo much prudence, that he was eſteem- 
ed the Cato of his age, and the ornament of France. 
He wrote the hiſtory of his own time 1n Latin, from 
the year 1543 to 1608, in 138 books; a work, both 
for ſubject and ſtyle, worthy of the ancients. He al- 
ſo left inemoirs of his own life, beſides poems; and 
died at Paris, 1617. 

THUCYDIDES, a celebrated Greek hiſtorian, 
was born at Athens 475 B. C. He was the ſon of 


And ſending letters, threaten- 


Olorus, and ey of Miltiades, who is thought to Thuecydide 


have been deſcended from Miltiades the famous Athe- 


nian general, and to have married the king of Thrace's 
daughter. He was educated in a manner ſuitable to 
his quality, that is, in the ſtudy of philoſophy and 
eloquence. His maſter in the former was Anaxago- 
ras, in the latter Antiphon; one, by his deſcription 
in the eighth book of his Hiſtory, for power of ſpeech 
almoſt a miracle, and feared by the people on that 
account. Suidas and Photius relate, that when He- 
rodotus recited his hiſtory in public, a faſhion in uſe 


then and many ages after, 'Thucydides felt ſo great a 


{ting of emulation, that it drew tears from him; in- 
ſomuch that Herodotus himſelf took notice of it, and 
congratulated his father on having a ſon who ſhowed 
ſo wonderful an affection to the muſes. Herodotus 
was then 29 years of age, Thucydides about 16. 

When the Peloponnefian war began to break out, 


'Fhucydides conjectured truly, that it would prove an 


argument worthy of his labour; and it no ſooner com- 
menced than he began his hiſtory, purſuing the ſame, 
not in that perfect manner in which we ſee it now, but 
by way of commentary, and in writing down plain 
actions or paſſages thereof, as from time to time they 
fell out and came to his knowledge. We know no- 


thing with certainty of 'Thucydides, but what he him 


ſelf has delivered in his hiſtory. He was a lover of 
contemplation and retirement ; yet did not decline the 
ſervice of the ſtate, and accepted accordingly of a com- 
mand in the army. This, however, proved unfortu- 
nate to him; for while he refided in the iſle Thaſus, 
it happened that Braſidas the Lacedzmonian beſieged 
Amphipolis, a city belonging to the Athenians, about 


half a day's fail from 'Thaſus. Thucydides being one 
of the ſtrategi, or of thoſe who had authority to raiſe 


forces in thoſe parts for the ſervice of the common- 
wealth, the Athenian captain ſent to him to levy a 


power and haſten to his relief. 'Thucydides did ſo; 


but not arriving till too late, and when the city was 
already yielded up, he was afterwards banithed, as if 
he had done this either through negligence or fear of 


the enemy; which, however, there was no juſt reaſon 


to ſuſpect; for he put himſelf into the city Eion, and 
preſerved it to the Athenians, with the repulſe of Bra- 
ſidae, who came down the next morning from Amphi- 
polis and beſieged it. 

After his baniſhment, which happened in his 48th 
year, he lived in Scapte-Hyle, a city of Thrace, 
from whence he married a very wealthy wife ; and he 
had large poſſeſſions and rich mines of gold, as he 
himſelf tells us in his fourth book, He was not how- 


ever fo affected with his diſgrace, as to ſhut himſelf 


up from the world, and drag on, as many have done, 
a life emoittered with ſpleen and diſappointment z on 
the contrary, he went abroad, and was preſent at the 
actions of the reſt of the war. This appears from his 
own words, in the fifth book of his Hiſtory ; where 


he ſays, that he was preſent at the actions of both 


parties, and by reaſon of his exile no leſs at thoſe of 
the Peloponneſians than thoſe of the Athenians. Du- 
ring this time he perfected his Hiſtory, ſo far as is 
now to be ſeen. He was very nice and curious con- 
cerning a perfect infight into affairs; in order to ob- 


tain which he employed great ſums of money in pro- 


curing authentic memorials, not only from the Athe- 
nians but the Lacedzmonians alſo, that out of his 
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time might be better and more impartially ſet forth. 
At:the end of 20 years, his ſentence of baniſhment 
was revoked. Some authors affirm that he returned 
to Athens, and was treacherovuſly killed in that city. 
But others afſert that he died in Thrace, at the ad- 
vanced age of 8 years, leaving his biſtory unfiniſhed. It 
is contained in eight books, and ends with the 21 
year of the war of Peloponneſus. The molt eſteemed 
edition is that of Oxford in 1696, folio. Demoſt- 
henes ſet ſuch a value on Thucydides's hiſtory, that 
he tranſcribed the whole ſeveral times with his own 
hand. . | 

THULE, or TyyLz, (anc. geog.) an iſland about 
the ſituation of which authors diſagree. Strabo frank- 
ly owns that it lies in obſcurity, and that what Py- 
theas of Marſeilles ſays about it is not to be depended 
on, Pliny ſeems to have known a little more; name- 
ly, that it is the outmott. or laſt of all the known 
iſlands, in which there are no nights at the ſummer- 
ſolſtice: Ptolemy makes the longeſt day there 24 
houre, and aſſigns it 63 degrees of north latitude. 


Stephapus allows but 20 for the longeſt day. 


From all which it appears evident to ſome, that the 


ancients could not mean Iceland, as is commonly 


thought, but either Shetland or Ferro, as agreeing 
tolerably well with the days and hours above - mention- 


ed; though others are of opinion that Iceland is the 


Thule of the ancients. Agricola, in ſailing round Bri- 
tain, ſays, he had then a view of Thule, lying in ſnow 
and involved in winter; whereas Iceland lies at too 
great a diſtance to be ſeen in ſailing round Britain. 


Nor is it certain whether they took it for ſome ordi- 


nary land, or for the great peninſula of Scandinavia; 
that is, Sweden and Norway, which very many authors 
formerly took for an iſland. Pliny, however, ſeems 
to have diſtinguiſhed Norway from Thule; who places 
beyond it, at the diſtance of a day's fail, the Frozen 
Sea, called Cronium by ſome, and Pigrum by Taci- 
tus. All the knowledge either Greeks or Romans 
had ef this iſland, Bochart ſuppoſes to have been de- 
r.ved from the Phoenicians. Antonius Diogenes, a 
very ancient author, who lived in the time of Alexan- 
der the Great, and who wrote concerning the iſland 
of Thule, profeſſes he drew his tale or his ſtory from 
the Tabulez Cypariſime dug up at Tyre, when taken 
by Alexander, from the tomb of the Tyrian adven- 
turers who failed thither, | 

Southern | auLE. See AMERICA, ne 21. 
THUMB, in anatomy, one of the extremities of 
the hand. | | 

Trumns: Cap, an iſland in the South- Sea, lies about 
ſeven leagues north · weſt of Lagoon · iſland; it is a low, 
woody iflaud, of a circular form, and not much above 


a mile in compaſs. There was no appearance of in- 


habitants; the land was covered with verdure of many 
hues. 


THUMMIM. See Uzin. | 

THUNDER, the noiſe occaſioned by the explo- 
ſion of a flaſh of lightning echoed back from the in- 
equalities en the ſurface of the earth, in like manner 
as the noiſe of a cannon is echoed, and in particular 
circumſtances forms a rolling lengthened ſound. 

Although thunder, properly ſpeaking, is only a 
mere ſound capable of produeing very little effect, yet 
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Thule collections from both the great tranſactions of that 


„„ 


the word is generally ſuppoſed to include the pheno- Thunder. 


mena of lightning alſo; and elerified clouds are by 
univerſal conſent called Zhunder-clouds, and the explo- 
ſions of many flaſhez of lightning proceeding from 
them are generally called zhurnger-/lorms. Though the 
phenomena of lightning, therefore, have been at great 
length explained and accounted for under the articles 
ELEcTRicity and LicnhtNxiNnG, and though the im- 
mediate cauſe of electrical exploſions from clouds is 
explained under the article Rain; yet the ultimate 
cauſe remains ſtill to be ſhown, and properly belongs 
to the preſent article. | 

It is univerſally allowed, that the variation of the 
electricity in different parts of the atmoſphere is the 
cauſe of thunder. Under the article Ex ECTRIcCI rx, it 
has been ſhown why lightning explodes after the thun- 


der-clouds are charged. Under the article Ligurt- 
- NING it is ſhown why that meteor puts on the various: 


forms in which we ſee it, why it ſometimes ſtrikes- 
houſes or animals, and ſometimes not, &c. ;. and un- 
der the article Rain, why the atmoſphere in ſome 
caſes parts with the vapours which at other times it 
ſo obltinately retains.. It remains, therefore, only to 
ſhow why rains are ſometimes attended with thunder, 
and ſometimes not ; which, to- thoſe who attentively 
peruſe the articles above-mentioned, may be done in 
few words. | 

In this part of Great Britain, and for a conſiderable: 
way along the eaſtern coaſt, althoughhhunder may 
happen at any time of the year, yet theGonth of July 
is that in which it may almoſt certainly be expected. 
Its duration is of very uncertain continuance ; ſome- 


times only a few cracks will be heard at any particu-- 


lar place during the whole ſeaſon ; at others the ſtorm 
will return at the interval of three or four days for a: 
month, {ix weeks, or even longer; not that we have 
violent thunder in this country directly vertical in any 
one place ſo frequently in any year, but in many ſca- 
ſons it will be perceptible that thunder-clouds are 
formed in the neighbourhood even at theſe ſhort in- 
tervals, Hence it appears, that during this particular 
period there mult be tome natural cauſe operating for 
the production of this phenomenon, which does not 


take place at other limes. This cannot be the mere 


heat of the weather, for a great tract of hot weather 
is very often obſcrved without any thunder being heard;. 
and beſides, though not common, it is ſometimes 
heard in the winter alſo. As therefore the heat of the. 
weather is common to the whole ſummer, whether 
there be thunder or not, we mult look for the cauſcs 
of it in thoſe phenomena, whatever they are, which. 
are peculiar to the months of July, Auguſt, and the 
beginning of September, Now it 18 generally obſerved, 
in the tract of country of which we now ſpeak, that 
from the month of April an eaſt or ſouth-cait wind: 
generally takes place, aud continues with little inter— 
ruption till towards the end of June. At that time, 
ſometimes ſooner, and ſometimes later, a welteriy 
wind takes place; but as the cauſes producing the eat 
wind are not removed, the latter oppoſes the welt wind. 
with its whole force, At the place of meeting, there 


is naturally a moſt vehement preſſure of the atmoſphere, 


and friction of its parts agaipſt one another; a calm 
enſues, and the vapours brought by both winds begin 
to collect and form dark clouds, which can have hi:ile. 

motion, 
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Thunder, motion either way, becauſe they are preſſed almoſt 
Thuringia. equally on all ſides. For the molt part, however, the 
—— weſt wind prevails, and what little motion the clouds 

have is towards the eaſt ; whence the common remark 
in this country, that * thunder-clouds move againit 
the wind,” But this is by no means univerſally true: 
for if the weſt wind happens to be excited by any tem- 
porary-cauſe before its natural period when it ſhould 
take place, the eaſt wind will very frequently get the 
better of it; and the clouds, even although thunder is 
produced, will move weſtward. Yet in either caſe the 
motion is ſo flow, that the moſt ſuperficial obſervers 
cannot help taking notice of a conſiderable reſiſtance 
in the atmoſphere. : 
That when two ftreams of air are thus driven againſt 
each other, the ſpace where they meet muſt become 
highly electrified, is as plain as that an eleQric globe 
muſt be excited when friction is applied. It is true, 
as the ſubſtances here to be excited are both electries 
per ſe, it may be objected, that no electricity could be 
produced; for we cannot excite one electrie by rub- 
bing it with another. Yet it is obſerved, that glaſs 
may be electrified by blowing ſtrongly upon it, or 
by the exploſion of cannon; and even when glaſs is 
ſtrongly preſſed upon glaſs, both pieces become elec- 
trified as ſoon as they are ſeparated. When glaſs is 
rubbed upon glaſs, no attraction or repulſion can be 
perceived, nor is any ſign of electricity obſerved on 
bodies brought near to it; yet a very bright electric 
light always appears on the glaſſes, and a phoſphoreal 


+ See Elec ſmell is ſmelt T; which ſhows, that though the elec- 


#r1city, no 


17, 28, 96. tricity does not fly out through the air in the uſual 


there is little reaſon to doubt that any conducting body 
incloſed within the ſubſtance of the glaſs would be 


electrified alſo. The vapours therefore, which are the 


conducting ſubſtances in the atmoſphere, become im- 


mediately electrified in conſequence of the preſſure 


above-mentioned, and all the phenomena deſcribed un- 

der the various articles already referred to take place. 
In like manner, by the ſtruggle of two other winds 

as well as thoſe of the eaſt and weſt, may a thunder- 
| ſtorm be produced; but it is always neceſſary that the 


reſiſtance of the air to the motion of the clouds ſhould 


be very great, and nearly equal all round. For if the 
vapour ſhould get off to a fide, no thunder would take 
place; the electricity would then be carried off as falt 
as it was collected, and rain would only be the conſe- 
quence, by reaſon of the electrified vapoure parting 
with their latent heat, as is explained under the article 


Rain. In fact, we very often obſerve that in the time 


of rain the clouds evidently move acroſs the wind, and 
the nearer their motion is to a direct oppoſition, the 
heavier will the rain be; while on the other nand, if 
they move briſkly before the wind, let the direction be 


„ What it will, the atmoſphere ſoon clears up. But for a 


farther illuſtration of theſe matters, ſee the articles 
WEATHER, and WinD. _. | 
THURINGIA, a diviſion of the circle of Upper 
Saxony in Germany. It is a fruitful track, abound- 
ing 1n corn, eſpecially wheat ; in black cattle, ſheep, 


and horſes; and in ſome places with vines and woad, 


and other valuable plants. It contains 47 towns, 14 
boroughs, betwixt 700 and 800 villages, 300 noble 
eltates, 7 ſuperintendencies, and 5 under- conſiſtories. 
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way, yet the fluid within the glaſs is agitated, and 


to engage in the adminiſtration of public buſineſs, he 
thought proper to decline the offers. He died in 1668; 
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Fhuringia, the country of the ancient Thuringi, or Thurloe 
Catti, a branch of the Vandals, mentioned by Tacitus; _ || 
was formerly a kingdom, afterwards a county, then a — 
landgravate, and was governed by its own princes for 

many ages, till 1124, when it devolved to the marquis 

of Miſnia, and, with that country, afterwards to the 

duke of Saxony. But the modern Thuringia is only 

a part of the ancient, nay, but a part of the ancient 

South Thuringia, which comprehends befides, a large 

ſhare of the modern Franconia, Heſſe, &c. On the 
extioction of the male line of the ancient landgraves in 

1247, it came to the margraves of Meiſſen, anceſtors 


to the preſent electoral family. The elector has no 


voice in the diet, on account of his ſhare in the landgra- 
vate or circle of Thuringia. 
THURLOE (Jobn), an Engliſh ſtateſman under 
Oliver Cromwel; was born at Abbots Roding in Eſ- 
ſex in 1616, of which pariſh his father was rector; and 
was educated. to the ſtudy of the law. In 1648 he 
was made receiver or clerk of the curfitor fines; and 


though bis attachments were entirely on the fide of the 


parliament, he declares himſelf totally unconcerned in 
all counſels relative to the death of the king: hawever, 
on that event, and on the eſtabliſhment of the com- 
monwealth, he was diverted from proſecuting his em- 
ployments in the law, by engaging in public buſineſs. 
When Cromwel aſſumed the protectorſnip, he became 
ſecretary of ſtate; in 1655, he had the care and charge 
both of foreign and inland poſtage committed to him 
by the protector; and was afterward ſworn one of his 
privy· council, according to The humble petition and 
advice.“ He was continued in the ſame capacities under 
Richard Cromwel, and until meaſures were taking for 
the reſtoration; when he made an offer of his ſervices to 
that end, which however were not accepted. May 15th 
1660, he was committed to the cuſtody of the ſerjeant 
at arms on a charge of high-treaſon; but being ſoon 
releaſed, he retired to Great Milton in Oxfordſhire : - 
and though he was afterward often ſolicited by Cha. II. 


and was a man of an amiable private character, who in 
the higheſt of his power exerciſed all poſſible modera- 
tion toward perſons of every party. The moſt authentic 
teſtimony of his abilities is that vaſt collection of ſtate- 
papers, 7 vols folio, now in the hands of the public; 
which place the affairs of Great Britain, and of Eu- 
rope in general, during that remarkable period, in the 
cleareſt light. | 5 | 
THURSDAY, the fifth day of the Chriſtian week, 
but the fixth of that of the Jews. e I 
THUYA, the azBor viræ, a genus of the mo- 
nodelphia order, belonging to the monoecia claſs of 
plants. The ſpecies are, | 
1. The occidentalis, or common arbor vitz, grows 
naturally in Canada, Siberia, and other northern coun- 
tries. In ſome of the Engliſh gardens a few of theſe 
trees are to be met with of a large fize: it has a ſtrong 
woody trunk, which riſes to the height of 40 feet or 
more. The bark, while young, is ſmooth, and of a 
dark brown colour; but as the trees advance, the bark 
becomes cracked, and leſs ſmooth. The branches are 
produced irregularly on every fide, ſtanding almoſt ho- 
rizontal, and the young ſlender ſhoots frequently hang 
downward, thinly garniſhed with leaves; ſo that when 
| the 


Thupa 


Thyrſus. 
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the trees are grown large, they make but an indifferent 
appearance. The young branches are flat, and their 
ſmall leaves lie imbricatim over each other like the 
ſcales of a fiſh; the flowers are produced from the fide 
of the young branches pretty near to the foot-ſtalk; 
the male flowers grow in oblong katkins, and between 
125 the female flowers are collected in form of cones. 
When the former have ſhed their farina, they ſoon af- 
ter drop off; but the female flowers are ſucceeded by 
oblong cones, having obtuſe ſmooth ſcales, containing 
one or two oblong ſeeds, The leaves of this tree have 
a rank oily ſcent when bruiſed. | 

2. The orientalis, or China arbor vite, grows na- 
turally in the northern parts of China, where it riſes 


10 a conſiderable height; but this has not been long 


enough in Europe to have any trees of large ſize. The 
ſeeds of this ſort were firſt ſent to Paris by ſome of the 
miſſionaries; and there are ſome of the trees growing 
in the gardens of the curious there, which are more 
than 20 feet high. The branches of this ſort grow clo- 
ſer together, and are much better adorned with leaves, 


which are of a brighter green colour, ſo make a much 
better appearance than the other, and being very hardy, 


it is eſteemed preferable to moſt of the evergreen trees 
with ſmall leaves, for ornament in gardens. The 
branches of this tree croſs each other at right anples: 


the leaves are flat; but the ſingle diviſions of the leaves 


are ſlender, and the ſcales are ſmaller and lie cloſer 
over each other than thoſe of the firſt ſort. The cones 
are alſo much larger, and of a beautiful grey colour; 
their ſcales end in acute reflexed points. . 

Theſe trees are propagated by feeds, layers, or cut- 
tings. He: | 5 | 

THYMUS, THYME, a genus of the gymnoſpermia 


order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plants. 


There are ſeveral ſpecies, all celebrated for their agree- 
able flavour, but ſo well known that no deſcription is 
neceſſary. The whole plant is fragrant, and yields an 
eſſential oil that is very heating. An infuſion of the 
leaves removes the headach occaſioned by the debauch 
cf the.preceding evening. A general opinion prevails 
that the fleſh of ſheep that feed upon aromatic plants, 
particularly upon thyme, is much ſuperior in flavour 


to common mutton: but the ingenious author of the 


account of the Sheep-walks in Spaia (Gent. Mag. 
1764.) conſiders this as a vulgar error, He ſays ſheep 
are not fond of aromatic plants; that they will care- 
fully puſh afide the thyme to get at the graſs growing 
beneath it; and that they never touch it unleſs when 
walking apace, and then they will catch at any thing. 


The attachment of bees to this and other aromatic 


plants is well known. In the experiments made at 
Upſal, ſheep and goats we... obſerved to eat it, and 
ſwine to refuſe it. | | REES 
Tuvuvus, in anatomy. See AxAToux, no 379. 
THYRSUS, in antiquity, the ſceptre which the 
Pocts put into the hand of Bacchus, and wherewith 
they furniſhed the menades in their Bacchanalia. 
Thyrsvus, in botany, a mode of flowering reſem- 


bling the,cone of a pine. It is, ſays Linnæus, a pa- 


nicle contracted into an oval or egg-ſhaped form. The 
lower foot-ttalks, winch are longer, extend horizon- 
tally, whilft the upper ones are ſhorter and mount ver— 
tically, Lilac and butter-burr furniſh examples. 
Vor. X. e | 
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TIARA, an ornament or habit wherewith the an- 
cient Perſians covered their head; and with which the 
Armenians and kings of Pontus are repreſented on me- 
dals; theſe laſt, becauſe they were deſcended from the 
Perſians. Latin authors call it indifferently fiara and 
cidaris. Strabo ſays, the tiara was in form of a tower; 
and the ſcholiaſt on Ariſtophanes's comedy, 4 xc, 
act. 1. ſcene 2, affirms, that it was adorned with pea- 
cock's feathers. 

The kings of Perſia alone had the right of wearing 
the tiara ſtraight and ereQ; the prieſts and great lords 
wore it depreſſed, or turned down on the fore-fide. 
Renophon in his Cyropzdia ſays, that the tiara was 
ſometimes encompaſſed with the diadem, at leaſt in ce- 
remonies; and had frequently the figure of a half-moon 
embroidered on it: others are of opinion, that the dia- 
dem was in figure of a moon, and that it was hence 
the tiara was called /unata: laſtly, others think that 
the tiara itſelf was ſometimes in form of a half. moon, 
In fact, it appears that there were different forms of 
tiarasz and Paſchalius De coronzs, diftinguiſhes no leſs 
than five different kinds. | 

T1ara is alſo the name of the pope's triple crown. 
The tiara and keys are the badges of the papal dig- 
nity ; the tiara of his civil rank, and the keys of 
his juriſdiction: for as ſoon as the pope is dead, his 
arms are repreſented with the tiara alone, without the 
keys. The ancient tiara was a round high cap. 
John XXIII. firſt encompaſſed it with a crown. Bo- 
niface VIII. added a ſecond crown; and Benedict XII. 
a third. | 


TIBER, a great river of Ttaly, which rons 


through the pope's territories, paſſing by Perugia and 
Orvietto; and having viſited Rome, falls into Tuſca 
fea at Oftia, fifteen miles below that city. | 
TIBERIAS, (anc. geog.) the laft town of Ga- 
hlee, ſituated. on the ſouth fide of the lake Tibe- 
rias; built by Herod the tetrarch, and called Tiberias 
in honour of the emperor Tiberius; diſtant 30 ſtadia 
from Hippus, 60 from Gadara, and 120 from Scy- 


_ thopolis: whence it appears to have been at no great 


diſtance from where the Jordan runs out of the lake. 
It is a number-of times mentioned by John the Evan- 


geliſt. Pliny places it on the weſt extremity of the 


lake, commending the ſalubrity of its hot waters. 
Jerome ſays, the ancient name was Chennereth; which, 
if true, will account for the name of the lake. 
TIBULLUS (Avlus Albius), a Roman Knight, 
and a celebrated Latin poet, was born at Rome 43 
B. C. He was the friend of Horace, Ovid, Macer, 


and other great men in the reign of Auguſtus. He 


accompanied Meſſala Corvinus in his expedition againſt 
the iſland of Corcyra: but falling fick, and being 
unable to ſuppor tthe fatigues of war on account of the 
weakneſs of his conſtitution, he quitted the profeſſion 
of arms, and returned to Rome, where he died be- 
fore the year 17; when Ovid ſhowed his grief for his 
death by writing a fine elegy vpon him. Tiballns 
wrote four books of elegics, which are ftill extant : 
they are written in a tender and agreeable ſtyle, and 
in a very elegant Latin. Muret and Joſeph Sca- 
ſiger have written learned and curious commentaries 
on the works of this poet. The belt edition of Ti- 
bullus is that of Janus Broackhuſius, publiſhed at 
| 43 ©: Amſter- 
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Tibur Amſterdam in 1708, in one volume quarto. We have 
a an Engliſh poetical verſion of them ty Mr Grainger. 
EI FT TIBUR, (anc. geog.) a town of Latium, pleaſant- 
ly fituated on the Anio. Here Horace had his villa 
and houſe; and here he wiſhed to end his days, 
Here Adrian built an extraordinary villa called T jbur- 
tina, inſcribed with the names of the provinces and 
of the moſt conſiderable places, (Spartian); near 
which Zenobia had a houſe called Zenobia, (Trebellius, 
Pollio), Hither Auguſtus often retreated on account 
of its ſalubrity, (Suetonius) : for which it is greatly 
commended, (Martial). Anciently, when the Romans 
had far extended their territory, it was the utmoſt 
place of baniſhment, (Ovid). It had a temple of 
Hercules; and therefore called Herculeum. In the 
temple was a library, (A. Gellius). Now Tivoli in 
the Campagna di Roma on the Teverone. 
TICINUM, (anc. geog.) a town of Ioſubria, built 
by the Gavls ; ſituated on the river Ticinus near its 
confluence with the river Po: a municipium, famous 
under the Cæſars. Now Pavia in the Milan, from its 
name Pabia or Papia in the middle age. iy 
TICINUS, (anc. geog.) a river in Inſubria, 
riſing in mount Adula, traverſing the Lacus Ver- 
banus ſouthwards, and falling into the Po near Ti— 
cinum. Between this river and the Po Hanibal 
gained his firſt victory over the Romans under P. Sei- 
pio. The general himſelf eſcaped with the utmoſt 
difficulty, and that by the bravery of bis ſon the firſt 
Scipio Africanus. Now the Teſno, riſing in mount 
Godard, running ſooth through the Lago Maggiore 
and Milan, by Pavia, into the Po. $445 
TICKELL (Thomas), an excellent Engliſh poet, 
was the ſon of a clergyman who enjoyed a conſiderable 
preferment in the north of England; but we have no 
account where or when he was born. He was edu- 
cated at Queen's college, Oxford, of which he was 
made fellow; and while he continued at that univerſity, 
be addreſſed to Mr Addiſon a complmentary copy of 
verſes on his Opera of Roſamond, which intro- 
duced him to an acquaintance with that gentleman, 


who diſcovering his merit, became his ſincere friend. 


On Mr Addiſon's being made ſecretary of ſtate, he 
appointed Mr Tickell his under-fecretary; and on his 
being obliged to refign that office on account of his 
ill health, he recommended him ſo effectually to Mr 
Craggs his ſucceſſor, that he was continued in his 
poſt till that gentleman's death. In 1724 Mr Tickell 
was appointed ſecretary to the lords juſtices in Ire- 
land, and enjoyed that place as long as he lived. He 
wrote ſome poems, which, when ſeparately publiſhed, 
met with a favourable reception, and paſſed through 
ſeveral editions: they are now printed in the ſecond 
volume of The Minor Poets. After Mr Addiſon's 
death Mr Tickell had the care of the edition of his works 
printed in 4 vols 4to; to which he prefixed an account 
of Mr Addiſon's life, and a poem on his death. Mr 
Tickell died in the year 1740. | 

TIDES. See ASTRONOMY, n* 161. ef /eq. 

TIDE-waiTtks, or Tideſinen, are inferior officers 
belonging to the cuſtom-houſe, whoſe employment 1s 
to watch or attend upon ſhips until the cuſtoms be 
paid : they get this name from their going on board 
ſhips on their arrival in the mouth of the Thames or 
other ports, and ſo come up with the tide, 
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upon barren rocks, ſhows that water is of greater uſe 


1 I 
TIEND, in Scots law, See Law, no clxxi. - Tiend 
TIERCE, or Txixce, a meaſure of liquid things, || 

as wine, oil, &c. containing the third part of a pipe, Tillandſia. 
or 42 gallons. | oe nr 

TIERCED, in heraldry, denotes the ſhield to be 
divided by any part of the partition-lines, as party, 
coupy, tranchy, or tailly, into three equal parts of 
different colours or metals. 

TIGER, in zoology. See FEIIs. 

TIGRIS, a river of Aſa, which has its ſource near 
that of the Evphrates in the mountain Tebildir in 
Turkomania : afterwards it ſeparates Diarbeck from 
Erzerum, and Khuſiftan from Irac-Arabi; and uniting 
with the Euphrates at Gorno, it falls into the gulph 
of Buzarah, under the name of Schat el. Arab. This 
river paſſes by Diarbekar, Gezirah, Mouſul, Bagdad, 
Gorno, and Buzarah. | 

TILBURY, a fortreſs in the county of Eſſex, 
. on the river Thames, oppoſite to Graveſend in 

ent. | 

TILIA, the LiME or LINDEN TREE; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the polyandria claſs of 
plants. The moſt remarkable ſpecies 18 the Europcea, or 
common lime-tree, a native of Britain and other nor- 
thern countries of Europe. The leaves are heart- 
ſhaped, with the apex produced, and ſerrated on the 


edges; the flowers grow in a thin umbel, from three 


to nine together, of a whitiſh colour and a fragrant 
ſmell; very grateful to bees. 'The wood is light, ſmooth, 
and of a ſpongy texture, uſed for making laſts and 


tables for ſhoemakers, &c. Ropes and bandages are 


made of the bark, and mats and ruſtic garments of the 
inner rind, in Carniola and ſome other countries. — 
The lime-tree contains a gummy juice, which being 
repeatedly boiled and clarified, produces a ſubſtance 
like ſugar, 

TILLANDSIA, the large barren WII p eine of 
the Weſt Indies; a genus of the monogynia order, 
belonging to the bexandria claſs of plants, It 1s called 
Caragatua by Father Plumier, and 1s a paraſitic plant, 
and ought perhaps, in ſtrict propriety, to be denomi- 
nated an aguatic: for although it is ſuſpended in the 
air among the branches of lofty trees, to whoſe boughs 
it is faſte ned by its numerous roots; yet it is not indebted 
to thoſe boughs, like the miſletoe and other paraſitic 
plants, for nouriſhment, but merely for ſupport ; pro- 
vident nature having, in a very extraordinary manner, 
ſupplied this with other means to preſerve its exiſtence : 
for the leaves, which much reſemble thoſe of the pine- 
apple, but are larger, ſurround this plant in a circular 
manner; each leaf being terminated near the (alk 
with a hollow bucket, which contains about half a 
pint of water. It is by theſe numerous ſmall reſer- 
voirs of water, that the roots, as well as every other 
part of this plant, are ſupplied with nouriſhment, with- 
out the help of any earth. The flouriſhing condition 
of this plant, as well as the great growth of fig-trees,. 


to vegetation than earth. 

One contrivance of nature in this vegetable, ſays 
Dr Sloane, is truly admirable, The ſeed is crowned. 
with many long, downy threads, not only that it may 
be carried everywhere by the wind; but that by thoſe 
threads, when driven through the boughs, it may be 
held faſt, and flick to the arms and prominent parts ok 

the 
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was ſeized with a dead palſy, of which he died in the 


Tillemont the barks of trees. 
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So ſoon as it ſprouts or germi- Timæur 


. nates, although it be on the under-part of a bough, 65th year of his age. He was interred in the church * | 
Tillotſon. itg leaves and ftalks riſe perpendicular or ere& ; if imbers. 


of St Lawrence Jury, London, where a neat monu- 
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they aſſumed any other direction, the ciſtern or reſer- 
voir jult mentioned, made of the hollow leaves, could 
not hold water, which is neceſſary to the life and nou- 
riſhment of the plant. In ſcareity of water this reſer- 
voir is ufeful, not to the plant only, but to men, and 
even to birds and all ſorts of inſects, which come thither 
in troops, and ſeldom go away without refreſhment. 
To the ſame purpoſe, Dampier, in his voyage to 
Campeachy, relates, „that the wild pine has leaves that 
will hold a pint and a half or quart of rain- water, 
which refreſhes the leaves and nouriſhes the roots. 
When we find theſe pines we ſtick our knives into the 
leaves, juſt above the root; and the water guſhing 
out, we catch it in our hats, as I myſelf have fre- 
quently done, to my great relief.“ 

TILLEMONT. See Nain, 

TILLER gf a Sur, a ſtrong piece of wood faſten- 
ed in the head of the rudder, and in ſmall ſhips and 
boats called the helm. 1 
TILLOT SON (John), a celebrated archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, was the ſon of Robert Tillotſon of Sower- 
by, in the pariſh of Hallifax in Yorkſhire, clothier ; 
and was born there in the year 1630. He ſtudied in 
Clare-hall, Cambridge; and in 1656 left this college, 
in order to become tutor to the ſon of Edmund Pri- 
deaux, Eſq; of Ford-abbey in Devonſhire, He was 
afterwards curate to Dr Hacket vicar of Cheſhunt, in 
Hertfordſhire. In 1663, he was preſented by Sir 
Thomas Barnardiſton to the reQory of Ketton or Ked- 
dington in the county of Suffolk ; but was the next 
year choſen preacher to Lincoln's Inn, when he pro- 
cured Ketton to be beſtowed on his curate. He was 


greatly admired in London for his ſermons ; and the 


ſame year was appointed Tueſday-leQurer at 8: Law- 
rence's church, London, where bis lectures were fre- 
quented by all the divines of the city and many per- 
ſons of quality and diſtinction. In 1666, he took the 
degree of doctor of divinity at Cambridge; in 1669, 
was made prebendary of Canterbury; in 1672, was 
admitted dean of that cathedral; and three years after, 
was made a prebendary of St Paul's cathedral, Lon- 
don. In 1679, he became acquainted with Charles 


ear] of Shrewſbury, whom he converted from Popery ; 


and the next year refuſed to fign the clergy of J. on- 
don's addreſs of thanks to king Charles II. for not 
agreeing to the bill of exeluſion of the duke of York. 
In 1683, he viſited the unhappy lord Ruſſel when un- 
der condemnation; and attended him in his laſt mo- 
ments on the ſcaffold. In 1689, he was inſtalled dean 
of St Paul's; made clerk of the cloſer to king William 
and queen Mary; and appointed one of the commiſ— 
ſioners to prepare matters to be laid before the convo- 
cation, in order to a comprehenſion of all Proteſtants, 
as well diſſenters as churchmen ; but this attempt was 
fruſtrated by the zeal of thoſe members of that body, 
tht refuſed to admit of any alteration in things con- 
feſſodly indifferent. In 1691, Dr Tillotſon was, not- 
withitanding the warmeſt remonſtrances and intreaties 
on lis part, conſecrated archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
four days after was ſworn one of the privy-council; their 
majeſties always repoſing an entire confidehce in his 
prudence, moderation, and integrity, In 1694, he 


ment is erected to his memory. This learned and 
pious divine, while living, was greatly inveighed againſt 
by the enemies of the revolution. After his death 
there was found a bundle of bitter libels which had 
been publiſhed againſt him, on which he had written 
with his own hand, „I forgive the authors of theſe 


books, and pray God that he may alſo forgive them.” 


It is remarkable, that while this truly great man was 
in a private ſtation, he always laid aſide two-tenths of 
his income for charitable uſes. One volume in folio of 
Dr Tillotſon's ſermons was publiſhed in his life-time, 
aud correct: d by his own hand: theſe Barbeyrac tranſ- 
lated into French. "Thoſe which came abroad after 
his death, from his chaplain Dr Barker, made two 
vols in folio, the copy of which was fold for 25co l. 


and this was the only legacy he left to bis family, his 


extenſive charity haying confumed his yearly revenues 
as conſtantly as they came to his hands. However, king 
William gave two grants to his widow ; the firſt of 
which was an annuity of 400 l. during the term of her 
natural life, and the ſecond of 200 l. as an addition to 
the former annuity. Dr Tillotſon wrote ſome other 
works beſides his Sermons; and alſo publiſhed Dr Bar- 
row's works, and Dr Wilkins's Treatiſe of the Prin- 
ciples and Duties of Natural Religion, and a volume 
of that divine's Sermons. 


TIMAUS, a Greek hiſtorian, the ſon of Andro- 


nicus, who was eminent for his riches and excellent 


qualities, was born at Tauromenium in Sicily, and 
flouriſhed in the time of Agathocles. He wrote ſe- 
veral books, and among the reſt an hiſtory of his own 


country; but they are all loſt, 


Timzvs, a famous Pythagorean philoſopher, was 


born at Locres in Italy, and lived before Plato. There 


is ſtill extant a ſmall treatiſe of his on the Nature and 
Soul of the World, written in the Doric dialect. This 
treatiſe, which is to be found in the works of Plato, 
furniſhed that great philoſopher with the ſubje& of 
his treatiſe intitled Timers. 

TIMBER, a name for all kinds of felled and ſea- 
ſoned woods. See TREES and Woonr. 

TIMBERS, the ribs of a ſhip, or the incurvated 
pieces of wood, branching outward from the keel in a 
vertical direction, ſo as to give ſtrength, figure, and 


ſolidity to tbe whole fabric. It has been obſerved in 


the article Naval AkcHITECTURER, that one timber is 
compoſed of ſeveral pieces united into one frame, which 
is accordinply called a frame of timbers by the ar- 
tificers. Theſe different pieces are exhibited in Plate 
CCLXVI. fig. 3. by U, V, and W; the head of 
the lower piece, called the flaor- timber, being cut 
ſquare, to join the heel of the next above it. To 
{upport the connection of the timber in that place, 
another aſſemblage of pieces are formed, and joined in 
the ſame manner ; ſo that when both the ſets are faſt- 
ened topether, the joinings in one ſet will be nearly 
oppoſite to the tmiddle of the pieces in the other. 
Hence it is evident, that the mould which ſerves for 
the lowelt piece will conform to the under part of the 


correſponding piece above it: and thus the mould ap- 


propriated to every diviſion of a timber will determine 
or anſwer to the figure of the next adjoinivg thereto, 
| 43 FE 2 | The 


Time. 
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—'The timbers, whoſe areas or planes are perpendicu- 
lar to the keel, are called /guare-timbers-; and thoſe 
which are placed obliquely on the keel, as at the ex- 
tremities of a ſhip, are called cant-timbers. The fore- 
moſt of thoſe pieces on the ſhip's bow are called the 
knuckle-timbers; and the hindmoſt on the quarter are 
called the faſhion-pieces.—The outlines, or bends of 
the principal timbers of the ſhip, are geometrically de- 
lineated in the plane of projection, ibid. fig. 4. as alſo 
in Plate CLIX. fig. 2. and Plate CCLXXVII. fig. 2.; 
and their particular ſtations in the ſhip's length are 
repreſented in the horizontal plane, and that of the ele- 
vation, Plate CCLXVI. fig. 1, 2. In order to give amore 
comprchenſive idea of their figures and dimenſions, we 
have exhibited a perſpective view of the carcaſe of a 
{mall veſſel Plate CCLXXXVI. fig. 1. conſiſting only 
of the keel A, the Rtern-polt B, the ſtem C, the tran- 
ſoms K LM, and the ribbands F F. | | 
TIME, a ſucceſſion of phenomena in the univerſe, 


or a mode of duration marked by certain periods or 


meaſures, chiefly by the motion and revolution of the 
ſun. See ASTRONOMY. | 3 
The general idea which time gives in every thing to 
which it is applied,. is that of limited duration. 'Thus 
we cannot ſay of the Deity, that he exiſts in time; 
becauſe eternity, which he inhabits, is abſolutely uni- 
form, neither admitting limitation nor ſucceſſion. . 
Tint, in mufic, is that which meaſures the dura- 
tion of ſounds; and 1s marked by emphatic or accent- 
ed notes, which are heard at equal dittances, or by the 
regular returns of cadences. 1 

A ſucceſſion of ſounds, ſays Rouſſeau, however hap- 
pily it may be conducted in its procedure, in its tran- 


fitions from low to high, or from high to low, will 


produce nothing, if we may ſpeak ſo, but indetermi- 


nate effects. It is the relative and proportionate du- 


ration of theſe-very ſounds that fixes the genuine cha- 
racer of any muſic, and gives it its full energy. Time 
is the ſoul of melody: airs, whoſe movements are flow, 


naturally deje& our ſpirits, and inſpire ſadneſs; but 


thoſe which proceed with cheerfulneſs and vivacity, 
whoſe cadences are regular and properly marked, ex- 
cite us to joy, and ſcarce can the feet reſtrain them- 
ſelves from dancing. Remove meaſure, deſtroy the 
proportions of duration between ſounds, and the ſame 
airs which thoſe proportions rendered agreeable to you, 
will remain without charms and without force, will, in 
ſhort, become incapable of pleaſing or intereſting. 
Time, on the contrary, has its own intrinſic power; 
it depends on itſelf alone, and can ſubſiſt without di- 
verſity of ſounds. Of this the drum preſents us with 


an example; rude indeed, and extremely inadequate, 


becauſe in it the ſounds cannot be ſupported. 
Time in muſic is conſidered, either with reſpeQ to 


the general movement of an air, and in this ſenſe it is 


ſaid to be ſwift or flow: or it is confidered with re- 
ſpe& to the aliquot parts of every bar; theſe parts are 
marked by motions of the hand or foot, and in a par- 


_ ticular ſenſe are called fiese or, in ſhort, it is confi- 


dered wah reſpect to the proper value of each parti- 
cular note in duration. 

In bis Muſical Dictionary, at the word Rhythme, 
Rouſſrau has ſufficiently treated concerning the time 
of muſic among the Greeks. 
examine the rhythmus of the ancients more curiouſly, 
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may derive conſiderable advantage from reading Cice- Time. 
ro's treatiſe De Oratore, and Burney's diſſertation pre 


Such readers as wiſh to 
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fixed to his hiſtory. We are more particularly con- 
cerned in the tine of modern muſic. 

. Thoſe muſicians who may be called ancient moderns, 
only recognize two different ſpecies of meaſures or times; 
one containing three equal diviſions of time, which they 
called perfect meaſure ; the other comprehending two, 
which they termed i-perfed meaſure; and they deno- 
minated the ſigns which they added to the cleft, !;mes, 
modes, or prolations, to fix the character of the bars, 
whether of the one or the other kind. Theſe figns did 
not, as at preſent, ſerve for that uſe alone, but they like- 
wiſe fixed the relative value of notes; as may be ſeen. 
at the words Mode and Prolation in Rouſſeau's Muſical 
Dictionary, with reſpect to the maximum or large, 
the long, the ſemibreve. With reſpe& to the breve, 
the manner of dividing it was what they more preciſely; 
called time; and that time was perfect or imperfect. 
When the time was perfect, the breve or ſquare was: 
equivalent to three ſemibreves; and this they ſignified 


by a full circle, ſometimes with lines drawn through it 


and ſometimes not, ſometimes likewiſe it was marked 

thus 3. | | | EY 
When the time was inperfect, the breve was only 

equivalent to two ſemibreves; and this was marked by 


a ſemicircle or C. Sometimes this C was inverted; and 


this ſigniſied that the value or duration of each parti- 
cular note was diminiſhed by one half. We at preſent 
expreſs the ſame thing by interſecting C with a line. 
Sometimes the quantity of a bar, fignified by the in- 
terſected C, where the notes only are protracted to 
half their value, divided into what they called ior 
times ; and that which was marked by the C without a. 
line, where the notes occupied their full duration, into 
major times, in which the bar was generally divided. 
into four equal parts or times. | 

We have exactly retained the triple time of the an- 
cients, as well as the double, which we call common 
time; but, by an unaccountable caprice, we have hardly 
retained any tbing in their manner of dividing notes. 
except by duplicates, though their divifion into three 
equal parts is often no leſs neceſſary to us than to. 
them; ſo that to divide a bar into three equal parts, 
or a time in the ſame manner, we are at a loſs for cha- 
raters of expreſſion, and ſcarcely can we tell how to 
ſupply them. We muſt have recourſe to the figure 3, 
or to other expedients of the ſame kind; which demon- 
ſtrate how inadequate our muſical characters are to an- 
{wer their proper purpoſes. See TRIPLE in the Muſi- 
cal Dictionary. | 4 
To ancient muſic we had added a combination of 
time, by which the bar, inftead of two, is divided by 


four, equal parts or times; but as they may always be 


reduced to bars containing only two, it may be ſaid, 
that in reality we have only two or three times as the 
aliquot parts of all our different bars. 
The value of times is as numerous and different as: 
the diverſities in the quantity of bars and the modifi- 
cations of movement. But when the bar and the move- 
ment are once fixed, all the bars ſhould be perfealy 
equal, and all the times contained in each bar perfealy 
equivalent one to another. Now, to render this equa- 
lity ſenfable, every bar is truck, and every time diſtin- 
guiſhed, by a motion of the hand or foot; and by theſe 
motlions 
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Time. Motions the different values of notes are exactly regu- 
—— Jated, according to the genius and character of the 


bar. It is a ſurpriſing phenomenon to obſerve with 
how much precifion, by the aſſiſtance of a little habit 
and practice, initiates may be brought to follow and 
diſtinguiſh the times, with an equality fo perfect, that 
no pendulum can vibrate more juſtly than the hand or 
foot of a good muſician, and that even the internal 
perception of this equality is ſufficient to conduct them 
and to anſwer with accuracy every purpoſe of ſenſible 
motion; ſo that, in a concert, every performer plays or 
ſiogs the bar with the utmoſt exactitude, without hear- 
ing the time diſtinguiſhed by any other, or diſtinguiſh- 
ing it himſelf any other ways than by the ſucceſhon of 
his own ideas. | | 

Of the different times included in a bar, though all 
are equal, yet there are ſome more ſtrongly and ſenſi- 
bly marked than others. This diſtinction is expreſſed 
in exccution by emphatic or accented notes, and by 
ſuch as are unaccented or common. The time which 
is thus more ſenſibly diſtinguiſhed is called the perfect 
time; that which is more feebly diſtinguiſhed, or which 
is occupied by vnaccented notes, is called the per- 
fed time. (See Music, art. 174.) The perfect is the 
firſt of every bar, conſiſting of two times; it is the firſt 
and third of ſuch bars as include three or four times. 
The ſecond time is always imperfect in every bar, and 
it is the ſame caſe with the fourth in bars containing 
four times. | | | 

If every time be ſubdivided into two other equal 
parts, which may likewife be called ifechronic or hemi- 
chronic times, for the firſt part of this ſubdiviſion you 
will likewiſe have a perfect time, and for the ſecond 
an imperfect; and there is no part of any time which 


may not, according to Rouſſeau, be ſubdivided ih the 


lame manner. 

Here, however, we muſt diſſent; and for this plain 
reaſon, that notes may be fo minutely ſubdivided, as 
by the ſhortneſs of their duration to be rendered inca- 
pable of emphaſis; and we ſhould be glad to know how 
this author, either with his hand, his foot, or this 
thought, could diſtinguiſh the perfe&Q and imperfect 
times of a demi-ſemiquaver. | 

Every note which begins in the imperfect and ends 
in the perfect time, is an antichronic note; and as it 
violates and ſhocks in ſome meaſure the order of the 
bar, its commencement in the middle of one time, and 
its continuation to another, is called Hucopation. 

Theſe obſervations are neceſſary to ſuch as would 
learn how they may employ diſſonances with ſucceſs. 
For every diſſonance properly introduced, ought to be 
prepared in the imperfect, and ſtruck in the perfect 


time: except, however, in ſucceſũons of cadences a- 


voided, where this rule, though applicable to the firſt 


diſſonance, is not equally ſo to thoſe which ſucceed it. 
Sce DisCoRD and PREPARATION. 
 Timr-Meepers, or Inſtruments for meaſuring Time. 
See Crock, Dial, &c. 

Time: Keepers for finding the Longitude, Gemma 
Friſius ſeems to have been the ſirſt who ſuggeſted the 
method of finding the longitude at fea by means of 
watches or time-keepers; which machines were then, 
as he ſays, but lately invented. After him Metivs, 
and ſome others, attempted it; but the ſtate of watch- 
making was then too imperfect for this purpoſe, The 
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diſpute between Hooke and Huygens, concerning the Time. 


1 


invention and application of the pendulum-ſpring to 
watches, was long and violent: each of them claiming 
this curious and moſt uſeful invention, and repreſent- 
ing the other as a pirate, It is probable that their 
claims were each of them juſt ; nor is this the only in- 
ſtance in which different perſons have made the ſame 
diſcovery, nearly about the ſame time. Hooke and 
Huygens, each of them, on making this diſcovery, ap- 
plicd it to the purpoſe of diſcovering the longitude at 
ſea. Some diſputes, however, between the former of 
thoſe gentlemen and the Engliſh miniſtry at that time, 
prevented the making any experiments with watches 
conſtrued by him; but many experiments were made 
with watches conſtructed by Mr Huygens, from which 


it appeared that thoſe watches were of no real uſe at 


ſea for this purpoſe. Dr Hooke never, as far as we 
know, made a full diſcovery of his inventions of this 
kind; but many hints are dropped in different parts of 
the Philoſophical Tranſactions, bis Philoſophical Col- 
lections, and Cutlerian Lectures; of which later me- 
chanics have undoubted availed themſelves. | 

In 1714, an act paſſed for giving 20,000). to that 
perſon who ſhould firſt diſcover a method by which a 
ſhip might ſail from England to any port in the Weſt 
Indies, without having committed an error of zo“ in 
her longitude, on arriving at the ſaid port. The firſt 
who turned his thoughts this way, in conſequence of 
this public encouragement, was Henry Sully, an Eng- 
Iiſhman, but who had left England before the paſſing 
of this at: for in 1714 he printed, at Vienna, a {mall 
tract on the ſnbject of watch-making ; and ſoon after 
he removed from thence and ſettled at Paris, where he 
ſpent the remainder of his life in improving time- 
keepers for the diſcovery of the longitude. In 1716 
he preſented a watch of his own making to the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, which was much approved. Ic 
is particularly ſaid, that he had greatly diminiſhed the 
friction; and that what be had not taken entirely away, 
he had by a very ſingular addreſs rendered uniform. 
He went to Bourdeaux in 1726, for the convenience 
of trying his watches, and died there in 1728. The 
greater part of what is yet known of watch-making in 
France 1s principally to be attributed to him ; for the 
famous Julien le Roy was his pupil, and owed moſt of 
his inventions to him, which he afterwards perfected 
and executed; and this gentleman, his ſon, and M. Ber- 


thoud, are the only perfons in France who have turn- 


ed their thoughts this way ſince the time of Sully. Se- 
veral watches made by the two latter artiſts have been 
tricd at ſea at the expence of the king of France, and 
very voluminous accounts of theſe trials have been pub- 
liſhed with great pomp; but the facts which are there 
related are ſo very few, and thoſe few enveloped in 
ſuch a volume of words, vague and indeterminate in 
their meaning, that it is ſcarcely poſſible to diſcover 
from thence what theſe watches are capable of per- 
forming. | | 

M. Berthoud, in a pretty bulky pamphlet in 4to, 
has with great labour collected together a few of the 
principal facts which reſulted from the three laſt trials 
that were made of two time-keepers conſtructed by M. 
Le Roy, marked A and S; and of two of his own con- 
(truction, denominated Ne 6. and Nꝰ 8. which are as 
follow: 

| June 


Time. 


: 1 1 
June Sth, 1768, being then at Havre de Grace, M. 


Le Roy's time-keeper A loſt 1” f a- day on mean time; 


co Jan. 3d, 1772, Do. o 19/Gain.o 44 Do. 
Goree, 16th to 2 5th! 


and & gained 4” a-day. At the iſland of Miquelon, 
on the coafls of Newfoundland, A was lofing at the 
rate of o“ + a-day, and S gaining about 10” a-day on 
mean time, At Cadiz S gained on different days be- 
tween the 16th and zoth of September 1” f, 1” 4, 3”, 
2" , 3 3, 2” 3 and 6” + a- day on mean time: and 
A gained on the ſame day, reſpectively, 2”, 2” 4, 3” 3, 
2“ 2, 5" 3, 4“ 2, and 14” F a-day. 4 gained on mean 
time, at Breſt, from the 4th of November to the 7th, 
at the rate of 7“ + in 24 hours, and S at the rate of 
: In November 1768, the time-keepers, Ne 6. and 
No 8. made by M. Berthoud, were put to the trial in 
a voyage conduQed by M. Fleuricu. 


No 8 loſt No 6 loſt 
| | 2 per day. | per day. 
Nov. 14th to Dec. 7th, at Rochford, | 4”"i2 | 6/33 
Dec. 22dtoJan.18th, 1769, Iſle d' Ax, 5 09 4 80 
March 1|t to the 4th, at Cadiz, 8 5415 61 
April 13th to 18th, at St Jago, [11 61] 7 81 
May 11th to 14th, Martinico, 13 47 4 17 
June 7th to the 11th, at St Domingo, | 14 42 7 94 
July 25th to the 31, at Tercera, 16 7512 78 
Aug. 18th to the 21ſt, at Teneriffe, | 19 27 | 14 05 
OR. 4th to the 10th, at Cadiz, | 15 92 | 25 03 
Nov. itt tothe 1 3th, at the Ifle of Alix, 18 601 25 10 


In the month of October 1771, two watches made 
by M. Le Roy, marked A and S, and M. Berthoud's, 


No 8. were again ſent out on trial under Meſſ. Verdun, 
Borda, and Pingre. & was the ſame watch which had 


been tried before by the Marquis de Courtanvaux and 
M. Caſſini; but that marked & was a new one. They 


had alſo with them a ſmall watch made by M. Le Roy, 


which, on account of its ſize and form, they called La 


petite ronde : but this did not anſwer at all. The per- 


formances of the other three were as follow: 


N28 Watch A. Watch 8. 

At Breſt, OR. __ 
to 26th, 1771, 

Cadiz, Nov. 21ſt to 
Decem. 1ſt, 

St Crutz, Dec. 24th 


ain. 1” 39jLoſt 1 "BN 1748 
Do. o 500Do. 1 oofDo. 1 38 
2 63 


January, Do. 1 460Do. 1 44[Do. 1 67 
Fort Royal, 17th to TI | 

26th Feb. Do. x 11jDo. 2 66}Da. o 66 
Fort Royal, 12th to] 3 

16th March, —— [Do. 4 19|Do. 1 12 
Fort Royal, 28th | | 


Mar. to 7th Apr. Do. 
Cape Frangois, 18th 
Mar. to zoth Apr. Loſt o 63 —— [Do. 
Miquelon, 3oth Ma) 
to 4th June, Do. 3 oof— Do. 
Patrixſiord, 10th to | | 
18th July, Do. 4 72]|———— Do. 
Copenhagen, 20th 
Aug. to 4th Sept.Gain.o 51 ———— Do. 
Breſt, 10th to 17th 
ORober, Do. © 04———— Do. 8 07 


On the 17th of March the ſhip ſtruck on the Wil- 


2 24 


9 OO 


8 22 
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mington Rock, which lies off the iſland of Antigua; 
and the thermometer of compenſation for heat and 
cold of the watch A was broken by the ſhock, and the 
watch put entirely out of order. This accident was 
the cauſe of their putting back to Port Royal. | 
From this account it would appear, that M. Ber- 
thoud's time-keepers greatly exceed thoſe of M. Le 
Roy: but it ought perhaps to be obſerved, that this 
at 8.) is the only one of his making which has per- 
ormed ſo well; and even this, on the former trial, did 
not go with any very great degree of regularity. 
About the year 1726, Mr John Harriſon, whoſe 


name is now ſo well known on account of his time- 


keepers, began to apply himſelf to the conſtruction of 
them: and in the year 1736, one of them was tried 


on board his Majeſty's ſhips, in a voyage to and from 


Liſbon ; in which trial it gave ſo much ſatisfaction, 
that he received public encouragement to proceed, and 


began to entertain hopes of obtaining the reward of- 


fered by the act of the 12th of Queen Anne; in or- 
der to which, he made three other time-keepers, 
every one of which was more accurate, and better ad- 


apted to the purpoſe of meaſuring time truly at ſea, 


than the former. The ſecond of theſe was finiſhed in 
1739; and during the next ten years, its going was ſo 
much admired by the ingenious men of thoſe times, 
that the annual prize- medal, diſtributed by the Royal 
Society, for improvements in experimental philoſophy, 
was given to Mr Harriſon on St Andrew's day, 1749. 
Mr Harriſon did not finiſh his third machine until the 
year 1758; having then a fourth in confiderable for- 
wardneſs, and which he finiſhed in October 1761: this 
proved ſo much to his ſatisfaction, that he wrote im- 
mediately to the commiſſioners of the board of longi- 
tude, informing them that he was then ready te make 
the ultimate trial preſcribed by the above-mentioned 

a. Accordingly Mr William Harriſon, ſon of the 


inventor, embarked on board his Majeſty's ſhip Dept- 


ford, in November 1761, with this fourth time- keeper, 
on a voyage for Jamaica; and the longitude of the 
iſland, as ſhown by the time-keeper on his arrival there, 
differed but one minute and a quarter of the equator 
from the true longitude deduced from aſtronomical ob- 
ſervations. The time-keeper alſo pointed out the lon- 
gitudes of the ſeveral places which they ſaw in the 
courſe of the voyage, in a very exact manner. Mr 
Harriſon junior returned to England with the time- 
keeper, in the latter end of March 1762, and found 
that it had erred in the whole, from its ſetting out to 
its return to England, no more than 1* 54” 4 in time, 
or 284 minutes of longitude. | 

Mr Harriſon now claimed the whole reward of 
20,000]. offered by the act of the 12th of Queen Anne 
(1714); but ſome doubts ariſing in the minds of the 


com miſſioners concerning the true lituation of the iſland 


of Jamaica, the manner in which the time at that place 
had been found, as well as at Portſmouth; and it be- 


Time,, 


ing further ſuggeſted by ſome, that although the time» - 


keeper happened to be right at theſe two times, name- 
ly when at Jamaica and on its return to England, it 
was by no means a proof that it had been always ſo in 
the intermediate times, another trial was propoſed in 
a voyage to the iſland of Barbadoes, in which precau- 
tions were taken to obviate as many of thoſe objec- 
tions as poſſible. Accordingly, the commiſſioners ha- 


ving 


T IM 
ving previouſly ſent out proper perſons to make aſtro- 
nomical obſervations at that iſland, which, when com- 
pared with other correſponding ones made in England, 
would determine beyond a doubt its true ſituation; Mr 
William Harriſon again ſet out with his father's time- 
keeper, in the latter end of the month of March 1764, 
the watch having been compared with equal altitudes 
before he ſet out at Portſmouth; and arrived at Bar- 
. badoes about the middle of May: where, on compa- 
ring it again with equal altitudes, of the ſun, it was 
found to ſhow the difference of longitude between 

Portſmouth and Barbadoes 3h 55” 3”. The true diffe- 
rence of longitude between theſe places, reſulting from 
aſtronomical obſervations, is 3 54” 2c”: conſequently 
the error of the watch was 43”, or 100 45” of longi- 
tude. The watch gained at the rate of 2“, 58 a- day 
on mean time, from February 29th to March 21ſt, at 
Portſmouth; and loſt at the rate of 2“, 8 a-day, from 
May 14th ta May 17th, at Barbadoes. 

In conſequence of this and the former trials, Mr 
Harriſon received a moiety of the reward offered by 
the aQ of the 12th of Queen Anne, on his explaining 
the principles by which his time-keeper was conſtruct- 
ed, and delivering it, as well as the former three, up 
to the commiſſioners of the longitude for the uſe of the 


public. He was alſo promiſed the other moiety of the 


reward, when other time-keepers were made on the 
ſame principles, either by himſelf or others, which per- 
formed equally well with that which he had laſt made. 
This laſt time-keeper was alſo ſent down to the royal 
obſervatory at Greenwich, to be tried there under the 
direction of the Rev. Mr Maſkelyne, his Majeſty's 
aſtronomer royal. It did not appear, however, that 
during the time of this trial the watch went with the 
regularity that was expeQed; nor indeed with any 
thing near the regularity that it muſt aQually have 
gone with during the courſe of the two voyages that 
had been made with it; which ſurpriſed many, and 
conveyed no favourable impreſſion of the general uti- 
lity of this method of diſcovering the longitude at ſea 
as it gave reaſons for apprehending that the perform- 
ance, even of the ſame watch, was not at all times equal; 
and conſequently that little certainty could be expect- 
ed in the performance of different ones. Moreover, 
the watch was now found to go faſter than it did du- 
ring its voyage to and from Barbadoes, by about 18 
or 19 ſeconds in 24 hours: but this circumſtance was 
accounted for by Mr Harrriſon, in a publication inti- 


tled, Remarks on a Pamphlet lately publiſhed by the Rev. 


Mr Maſjkelyne; where he tells us, that not expecting 
the watch would be required of him ſo ſoon as it was, 
| he had altered the rate of its going, by trying ſome 
experiments which he had not time to finiſh before he 
was ordered to deliver the watch up to the board. It 
is poſſible that the watch might be diſordered by theſe 
experiments, and that diſorder be the cauſe of its ſub- 
ſequent irregularity. 

Soon after this trial, the commiſſioners of longitude 
agreed with Mr Kendall, one of the watchmakers ap- 
pointed by them to receive Mr Harriſon's diſcoveries, 
to make another watch on the very ſame conſt ruction 
with this, in order to determine whether other watch- 
makers could make them from the account which Mr 


Harriſon had given, as well as himſelf. The event 
proved the affirmative: for the watch produced by Mr. 


FF -S6rx. } 
Kendall, in conſequence of this agreement, went con- Time. 
ſiderably better than that which had been made by Mr nn 
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Harriſon himſelf; and indeed better than any which 
bave been made fince on other principles, this only ex- 
cepted which is the ſubje& of the account before us. 
This watch, made by Mr Kendall on Mr Harriſon's 
conſtruction, was ſent out in the ſecond voyage which 
Captain Cook made towards the South Pole, and 
round the world, in the years 1772, 1773, 1774, and 
1775, to be tried under the care of Mr Wales, who 
was employed by the board of longitude for that pur- 
pole: and it appears from his account, that this watch 
was loſing at the rate of 4 of a ſecond a-day, from 
March the 24th to April 25th 1772, at the royal ob- 
ſervatory at Greenwich. Avguſt 1ſt 1772, at the iſland 
of Madeira, latitude 3 20 N. longitude 17 W. it loſt 
at the rate of 1“, 77 a-day on mean time. At the 
Cape of Good Hope, latitude 33*3 S. longitude 184 


E. it gained at the rate of 1”, 2 a-day on mean time, 


from November 2d to the 14th, 1772; and the great- 
eſt variation between the rates of its going on any two 


days was 5”, 4. At Duſky Bay, in New Zealand, la- 


titude 454 8. longitude 166 E. the watch gained at 
the rate of 6“, 7 a-day, from the 6th of April to the 


25th, 1773, and its greateſt variation was 3”, 6 from 


any one day to any other in that time. The watch 
gave the longitude of the iſland of Madeira 17 6 W. 
which, for aught that is yet kgown to the contrary, is 
the exact longitude of that place. It made the longi- 
tude of the Cape of Good Hope 18 12/5 E. which 
is about 11' ſhort of the truth; and the longitude of 
Duſky Bay, in New Zealand, 163 47'4 E. or too 
little by about 29 15'5. But we ovght, perhaps, with 
the perſon who had this watch then under his care, to 
obſerve, that in the compaſs of theſe 13 months the 
watch had paſſed through all climates, from the lati- 
tude of 5 14 N. to 67 S. and over a ſpace nearly equal 
to the whole equatorial circumference of the earth. 
The only defect which appears to have been in this 
watch is, that its rate of going was continually acce- 
lerated; but in the three years and a half that it was 
under this trial, it never amounted to 14”+ a-day; for 
on its return to Greenwich, in the month of Auguſt 
1775, it gained only 13” a-day; and its greateſt rate 
during the voyage was at Fayal, one of the weſtern 
iſlands, where it gained at the rate of 13”, 5 a-day on 
mean time. | 
In conſequence of the going of this watch, the Houſe 
of Commons were pleaſed, in 1774, to order the other 
moiety of the reward offered by the act of the 12th of 
Queen Anne, to be given to Mr Harriſon : and to 
enact, that any other perſon who, by means of a time 
keeper, the principles of which had not then been made 
public, ſhould enable a ſhip to keep her longitude du- 
ring a voyage of ſix months, within 60 geographical - 
miles, or a degree of a great circle, ſhould be entitled 
to a reward of 5000l.; that in caſe he could enable 
her to keep her longitude for the ſame time within 40 
geographical miles, or two-thirds of a degree of a great 
circle, he ſhould be entitled to a reward of 75001.; or 
to a reward of 10,000). if he enabled her to keep it 
for that time, within 30 geographical miles, or half a 
degree of a great circle. This determination, however, 
ought clearly to have been in minutes of the equator; 
as it Now is, it may be ſubject to numberleſs . 
| h1s 
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Time. This eeward was in 1780 claimed by Mr Arnold, who 


invented a new balance fpring, with a compenſation 
for the effects of heat and cold in the balance. 

It appears from this report of the going of Mr Ar- 
nold's watch, that the mean rate which it went at du- 
ring the month of February 1779, was loſing 0“, 31 
a-day on mean ſolar time: during the month of March, 
its mean daily loſs was 1“, 37: during the month of 
April, 1”, 38; during the month of May, 1“, 34; 
the month of June, 1”, 47; July o“, 31; Auguſt o“, 
55. In the month of September it gained, on mean 
ſolar time, at the rate of o“, 44 a-day; in Octo- 
ber, at the rate of 0“, 38; at the rate of o“, og in 
the month of November; and it loft at the rates o“, 
Fo, o“, 68, and o“, 60, reſpeQively, in the months 
of December 1779, January and February 1780. 
From hence it appears, that the paris of chis machine 
which are to counteract the effects of heat and cold, are 
moſt exactly adjuſted; and perform their office with all 
the regularity that can ever be expected. | 

It further appears, that Mr Arnold has very happily 
adjuſted his balance, to go alike in the different poſi- 
tions that the watch may be put into: for we find, that 
when the watch was in an horizontal poſition, with 
the face upwards, it gained at the rate of 1“, 72 a day, 
on mean ſolar time; with the face downwards, it gain- 
ed 2“, 83: in a vertical poſtion, with the hour XII. 
upwards, it gained at the rate of o“, 35 a-day; with 
the hour VI. higheſt, at the rate of 3”, 85 a-day; with 
the hour IX. higheſt, at the rate of o“, 29 a-day; and 
with the hour III. higheſt, it loſt at the rate of o“, 35 
per day.— The greateſt difference between the rates at 
which the watch went on any two days in theſe 13 
months, is 6”, 69; namely, between its rates on Oc- 
tober 8th and December 26th. The greateſt diffe- 
rence between its rates of going on any day, and the 
next to it, is 4“, 11; namely, between the 26th and 
27th of December. So that the greateſt error that it 
would have committed in the difference of longitude 
on any one day, would have been very little more than 
one minute; which, as Mr Arnold juſtly obſerves, is 
determining the longitude daily, to as great preciſion 
as the latitude can in general be determined. 

If we take the mean rate which it went at during 
the month of February 1779, as a ſtandard rate with 
which we may compare its going for the following 12 
months, we ſhall find that the greateft error which it 
would have committed in the longitude ſhown by it, 
would have been 2”, 33”, 2, or 38“ 18” in longitude: 
and this error happened about the end of ſix months, 
or in the beginning of September; for during theſe fix 
months, the watch had all along gone flower than it 
did in the month of February, with which rate of go- 
ing it is compared; but about the beginning of Sep- 
tember it began rather to go faſter than it did in the 
month of February, and by that means began to leſſen 
its total error. And it continued to do ſo until the 
latter end of November, when it began again to go 
flower than it had done in the month of February, and 
of courſe to increaſe the quantity of its total error. 
And this it continued to do until the latter end of Fe- 
bruary 1780, when the error appeared again to be at 
a maximum, and equal to 2/ 6”, 6 in time, or 31' 39/ 
of longitude. After this time it rather decreaſed to the 
end of the month, 8 e 
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Harriſon's Tiux-· Keeper. See LoxG1TuDE, and the Time 


and the Dutch have a fort here. 
Pagans, and are little better than ſavages ; and ſome 
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preceding article. | 
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TIMOLEON, a celebrated Corinthian general, en. 


who reſtored the Syracuſans to their liberty, and 


drove the Carthaginians out of Sicily. See SyRAcusx, 
no 50—54. | | ; 

TIMON, ſurnamed Miſanthropos, or the Man- 
hater, a famous Athenian, who lived about 420 B. C. 


He was one day aſked, why he loved the young Alci- 


biades while he deteſted all the reſt of the human 
race? on which he replied, “ It is becauſe I foreſee 
that he will be the ruin of the Athenians.” He care- 
fully avoided all forts of company; yet went, one day 


to an aſſembly of the people, and cried with a loud 


voice, © That he had a fig-tree on which ſeveral per- 
ſons had hanged themſelves; but as he intended to cut 
it down, in order to build a houſe on the place where 
it ſtood, he gave them. notice of it, that if any of them 
had a mind to hang themſelves, they muſt make haſte 
and do 1t ſpeedily.” He had an epitaph engraved on 
his tomb, filled with imprecations againſt thoſe who 
read it. Shakeſpeare has formed an excellent tragedy 
on his ſtory. | . 

TIMOR, an iſland of Aſia, in the Eaſt- Indian ſea, 


to the ſouth of the Moluccas, and to the eaſt of the 


iſland of Java, being 150 miles in length, and 37 in 
breadth. It abounds in ſandal-wood, wax, and honey; 
The inhabitants are 


pretend they bad not the uſe of fire many years ago. 
TIMOTHE US, one of the moſt celebrat ed poet- 
muſicians of antiquity, was born at Miletus, an 
Tonian city of Caria, 446 years B. C. He was co- 
temporary with Philip of Macedon and Euripides; 
and not only excelled in lyric and dithyrambie poetry, 
but in his performance upon the cithara. According 
to Pauſanias, he perfected that inſtrument, by the 
addition of four new ſtrings to the ſeven which it had 
before; though Suidas ſays it had nine before, and 


that Timotheus only added two, the tenth and eleventh, 


to that number. See LyRE. 


With reſpe& to the number of ſtrings upon the lyre 


of Timotheus : The account of Pauſanias and Suidas 
is confirmed in the famous ſenatus-conſultum again 
him, ſtill extant, preſerved at full length in Boethius. 
Mr Stillingfleet has lately given an extract from it, in 
proof of the fimplicity of the ancient Spartan muſic. 
The fact is mentioned in Athenæus; and Caſaubon, 
in his notes upon that author, has inſerted the whole 
original text from Boethius, with corregions. The 
following is a faithful tranſlation of this extraordinary 
Spartan act of parliament. 
the Mileſian, coming to our city, has diſhonoured our 
ancient muſic, and, deſpiſing the lyre of ſeven ſtrings, 
has, by the introduction of a greater variety of notes, 
corrupted the ears of our youth; and by the number 
of his ſtrings, and the novelty of. his melody, has 
given to our muſic an effeminate and artificial dreſs, 


inſtead of the plain and orderly one in which it has 


hitherto appeared; rendering melody infamous, by 
compoſing in the chromatic inſtead of the enharmonic: 

—— — The kings and the ephori 
have therefore reſolved to paſs cenſure upon Timo— 
theus for theſe things: and, farther, to oblige him to 


cut all the ſuperfluous ſtrings of his eleven, leaving 


On 


7 


6 Whereas Timotheus 


TIN 
Tin. 


—— duce into Sparta any unbecoming cuſtom,” — 
The ſame ſtory, as related in Athenæus, has this 
additional circumſtance, That when the public ex- 


a little ftatue in the ſame place, with a lyre in his 


band of as many ftrings as that which had given the 
offence, and ſhowing it to the judges, was acquitted. 


rous, 'and of various kinds. 


nineteen nomes, or canticles, in hexameters; thirty-ſix 
proems, or preludes; eighteen dithyrambics; twenty- 
one hymns; the poem in praiſe of Diana; one pane- 
yric; three (tragedies, the Perſians, Phinidas, and 
aertes; to which muſt be added a fourth, mentioned 
by ſeveral ancient authors, called niobe, without for- 
getting the poem on the birth of Bacchus. Stephen 
of Byzantium makes him author of eighteen books 
of nomes, or airs, for the cithara, to eight thouſand 
verſes; and of a thouſand Igouwz, or preludes, for the 
nomes of the flutes. | | | 
Timotheus died in Macedonia, according to Suidas, 
at the age of ninety-ſeven; though the Marbles, much 
better authority, ſay at ninety; and Stephen of By- 
zantium fixes his death in the fourth year of the 105th 
Olympiad, two years before the birth of Alexander 
the Great; whence it appears, that this Timotheus 
was not the famous player on the flute ſo much 
. -elteemed by that prince, who was animated to ſuch a 
degree by his performance, as to ſeize his arms; and 
who employed him, as Athenzus informs us, toge- 


nuptiale. However, by an inattention to dates, and 
by forgetting that of theſe two muſicians of the ſame 
name the one was a Mileſian and the other a The- 
ban, they have been hitherto almoſt confounded, %||"© 
TIMOTHY (St), the difciple of St Paul, was the 
ſon of a Gentile : but his mother was a Jewiſh convert. 
ot Paul wrote two epiſtles to him, which are acknow- 
ledged to be canonical. St Timothy was ſtoned at 
Epheſys for oppefing the worſhip of Diana and the 
ſuperſtition of the Gentiles, at one of that goddeſs's 
feſtivals, -about the year 109. „ 
TIN, one of the ſeven perfect metals. Sec CE- 
MIS TRY, n 150, 203, 246, 285, 406. See alſo 
METALLURGY. | | | | 
This metal is found very plentifully in the ſouthern 
parts of Britain, particularly Cornwall, to which and 
Devonſhire the mines are now principally confined, 
Though in itſelf the lighteſt, it is in its ore the 
heavieſt of all the metals. It is very ſeldom, if ever, 
found pure, and the appearances of its ore are very 
different. The fineſt and richeſt are ſtyled tin grains, 
or corns of tin, being cryſtals of a black colour of dif- 
ferent ſizes. It is alſo found in an heavy black ſtone, 
ſometimes in a more porous yellow-coloured one, and 
is commonly intermixed with ſpar, arſenic, &c. Tin- 
mines are generally found on the ſides of the hills, 
though. veins ſometimes paſs through valleys or brooks 
between two hills, and may be traced to the oppoſite 


hill. The miners work with the utmoſt difficulty 


through hard rocks from three to 70 fathoms depth; 
Vol. X. | 


* 
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Timothy, only the ſeven tones ; and to baniſh him from our city; 


that men may be warned for the future not to intro- 


ecutioner was on the point of fulfilling the ſentence, 
by cutting off the new ſtrings, Timotheus, perceiving” 


It appears from -Suidas, that the poetical and 
muſical compolitions of es ot were very nume 


e attribures to him 


ther with the other great muficians of his time, at his 


N 
and it is no leſs troubleſome, as well as dangerous, 
where the earth is looſe and apt to crumble, The 
veins are of an uncertain thickneſs ; from three inches 
to three feet. Tin grains or corns. of tin yield five 


Tindal 


Tintoretto. 


parts in eight of metal; whereas tin ſtones yield only 


from one in 30 to one in 60, and to one in 120; for 
theſe laſt are alſo wrought with ſome ſmall profit. 


After melting it is ealled bet tin; but before it can 


be expoſed to ſale it is carried to one of the five 
coinage- towns, where, after examination of a piece 


that is broke from the corner of a block, the arms 
of the duchy of Cornwall are impreſſed with an ham- 


mer, and then it is called white tin. The duty on 


coinage, which is four ſnillings on the hundred weight. 


belongs to the prince of Wales as duke of Cornwall, 
and produces a revenue of upwards of 10,0001. per 
annum. 8 8 | Te Oe 
TI MAL Dr Matthew), a famous Eogliſh writer, 
was the ſon of the reverend Mr John Tindal of Beer- 
Ferres in Devonſhire, and was born about the year 1657. 
He ſtudied at Lincoln college in Oxford, whence he 
removed to Exeter, and waz afterwards elected fellow of 
All Souls. In 1685 he took the degree of doctor of 
law, and in the reign of James II. declared himſelf a 
Roman Catholic; but ſoon renounced that religion. 
After the Revolution he publiſned ſeveral pampblets in 
favour of government, the liberty of the preſs, &c. 


His “ Rights of the Chriſtian Church aſſerted,” oc- 


caſioned bis having a violent conteſt with the high- 
church clergy, and his treatiſe «Chriſtianity as old 
as the Creation,” publiſhed in 1730, made much 
noiſe, and was anſwered by ſeveral writers, particu- 
larly by Dr Conybeare, Mr Forſter, and Mr Leland. 
Dr Tindal died at London in Auguſt 1733. He left 
in manuſcript a ſecond volume of his“ Chriſtianity as 
old as the Creation” the preface to which has been 
publiſhed, Mr Pope has ſatyrized Dr Tindal in his 
Donciad. | 

TINDALE, or TyxpaLt. See TyxPDALE. 

TINE. There are two rivers of this name; the 
one called North Tine, which riſes on the borders of 


Scotland; and the other called South Tine, which 


riſes on-the confines of Cumberland ; the one running 
ſouth-eaſt, and the other north-eaſt. They unite 
their waters at Hexham; and continuing to run caſt, 
divide the counties of Durham and Northumberland, 


paſſing by Newcaſtle, and falling into the German ſea 


at Tinmouth. | | 
 'TINNING, the covering or lining any thing with 
melted tin, or tin reduced to a very fine leaf, Look- 
ing-glaſſes are foliated or tinned with thin plates of 
beaten tin, the whole bigneſs of the glaſs, applied or 
faſtened thereto by means of quickfilver. See Fort- 
Ara. 4 a 
TINNIT US Ausiun, a noiſe in the ears like the 
continued ſound of bells, very common in many diſ- 
orders, particularly in nervous fevers. - 
TINTORETTO, ſo called from being the fon of 
a dyer, but whoſe proper name was Giacomo Robuſt ; 
was an excellent painter, born at Venice in 1512. 
He was a diſciple of Titian; who having obſerved 


ſomething extraordinary in his genius, dilmiſſed him 


from his family, for fear he ſhould become his rival : 
yet he adhered to Titian's manner of colouring as the 
moſt natural, while he ſtudied Michael Angels's guſts 
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Tipperary of deſigning as the moſt correct. He was called the 


Tipula. 


Furious Tintoret, from his bold manner of painting, 
with ſtrong lights and deep ſhadows ; from the rapi- 
dity of his genius ; and from his grand vivacity of 
ſpirit, ſo much admired by Paul Veroneſe. Venice 
was the place of his conſtant abode, where he was 
made a citizen, and was wonderfully beloved: he died 
in 1594. Tintoret had a ſon and a daughter, both 
of whom excelled in the art of painting; his daughter. 
Maria eſpecially, who was eminent for an admirable 
ſtyle in portraits, and for her muſical talents. She 


married a German, and died in 1530. Dominico his 


ſon gave great hopes in his youth of being a conſider - 
able portrait-painter.; but fell ſhort by neglecting his 
talents: he died in 1637. 75 | 

TIPPERARY, a county of the province of Mun- 


ſter in Ireland, bounded on the weſt by that of Lime- 


_ rick and the river Shannon, on the eaſt by the county 


rols. 


of Kilkenny, on the ſouth by the counties of Cork 


and Waterford, and on the north and north-eaſt by 


King's- county and the territory of the ancient O Car- 
It extends about 60 miles in length, 36 in 
breadth, containing 599,500 acres, divided into 14 


baronies, in which are ſeveral market-towns and bo- 


roughs. It ſends eight members to parliament, viz. 
two for the county, two for the city of Caſhel, and 
two for each of the boroughs of Clonmell, Fethard, 
and Thurles. The north part of it is mountainous and 
cold; but in the ſouth the air is milder, and the ſoil 
much more fertile, producing plenty of corn, and good 


paſture for the numerous herds of cattle and flocks of 


ſheep with which it abounds. The north part 1s called 
Ormond, and for a long time gave the title of earl, and 


afterwards of marquis and duke, to the noble family of 


Butler, deſcended from a filter of Thomas a Becket 
archbiſhop of Canterbury, till, at the acceſſion of 
George I. the laſt duke was attainted of high-treaſon, 
and died abroad. In that part of the county, the fa- 
mily had great prerogatives and privileges granted 
them by Edward III. Another diſtrict in this county 


was anciefitly called the county of the Holy Croſs of Tip- 


perary, from a famous abbey in it ſtyled Holy Croſs, 
on account of a piece of Chriſt's croſs that was ſaid to 


be preſerved there. This abbey and diftriQ enjoyed 


2lſo ſpecial privileges in former times. The remains 
of the abbey, or rather the ſpot where it ſtood, are 
ſtill beld in great veneration, and much reſorted to by 
the Roman Catholics, | fs {kg 

TIPSTAFF, an officer who attends the judges 
with a kind of ſtaff tipped with filver, and takes into 
his charge all priſoners who are committed or turned 
over at a judge's chambers, | 

TIPULA, the CRANE-FLY ; a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the order of Jiptera. The mouth is a pro- 
Jongation of the head; the upper - jaw is arched, They 


have two palpi, which are curved, and longer than the 
head. 
They are divided into two families. 


The proboſcis is ſhort, and bends inwards. 
1. Thoſe with 


wings diſplayed, 2. Thoſe with wings incumbent, 


and which in form reſemble a gnat. 


This two-winged infeR is often taken for the gnat, 
which it reſembles, but has not its miſchievous inſtinct, 
nor its murderous proboſcis. The larger tipulæ go 
by the name of /emptreſſes, the ſmall ones hy that of 
caliciform ;z which latter, in fine ſummer-eveniogs, flute 
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ter about the water-fide in legions, through which a 
perſon may paſs. on his way unhurt. The ſhrill noiſe 
they make with their wings is not very diſcernible, 
Tipulz, before they become inhabitants of the air, 


creep under the form of grubs. Thoſe which turn to 
larger tipulz dwell in holes of decayed willows, in the 
dampeſt places, where they change into chryſalids, 


and in that ſtate have the faculty of breathing through 
two ſmall curve horns; beſides which they are endowed - 
with progreſſive motion, but not retrogreſſive, being 
impeded by little ſpines placed on every ring of the 


abdomen. When the ſhroud is torn, the inſeQ, pret- 
tily apparelled, eſcapes from his gloomy habitation by 
means of his wings, which often are variegated, and 
takes his paſtime in the fields. Its long legs, and its 
wings, mutually aſſiſt each other when it either walks 
or flies. The larvæ and chryſalids of the little tipulæ 
are found in water. They are various in colour, form, 
and carriage; ſome being grey, others brown, and 
others red; ſome, like the polypus, furniſhed with a 
pair of arms; ſeveral with cylindrical tubes that per- 
form the office of vent-holes. 


themſelves in the banks of rivulets. Laſtly, others 
make a filken cod that receives part of their body ; 
but all of them, after a period, renounce their reptile 
and aquatic life, and receive wings from the hands of 
nature. Their frame is then ſo weak, that a touch is 
enough to cruſh them. They are ſometimes of a beau- 
tiful green, ſometimes coal-black ; and the moſt re- 


Theſe ſwim with nim- 
bleneſs ; thoſe never leave the holes they have dug 


Tire, 


Tireſias, 


markable are thoſe whoſe ſore-legs, extraordinarily - 


long, do not touch the ground, and are moveable like 


antengæ. Ia this flate of perfection, the tipulæ being 


provided with proper organs, apply themſelves to the 
propagation of the ſpecies. 


who in the ſtate of larvæ have eſcaped the voraciouſ- 


neſs of fiſhes, often become, in their progreſs through 


the air, a prey to equally mercileſs birds. 

FIRE, in the ſea-language, is a row of cannon 
placed along a ſhip's fide, either above upon deck, or 
below, diftinguiſhed by the epithets of upper and /owver 
tires. | | | | | 

TIRESTAS, a famous ſoothſayer of antiquity, was 
the ſon of Everes and the nymph Chariclo. Phere- 
cydes ſays, that Minerva being accidentally ſeen by 
Tireſias, as ſhe was bathing with Chariclo in the 
fountain of Hippocrene, the goddeſs was enraged, and 


declared that he ſhould ſee nothing more, on which he 
iaſtantly loft his fight : but afterwards received from 
Others ſay, that 


the goddeſs ſuperior endowments, 
Juno ſtruck him ſtone-blind for deciding a caſe be- 
tween Jupiter and her, to her diffatisfation ; for which 
Jupiter gave him the faculty of divination : He was 
the molt celebrated prophet in the Grecian annals. 


Ulyſſes is ordered by Circe to conſult him in the ſhades. 


There ſeek the Theban bard depriv'd of fight, 
Within irradiate with prophetic light. | 
But, beſides the honour done to him by Homer, 
Sophocles makes him act a venerable and capital part 


in his tragedy of Oedipus. Callimachus aſcribes to 


Minerva the gift of his ſuperior endowments; the pre- 
eminence of his knowledge is likewiſe mentioned by 
Tully in his firſt book of Divination. And not only 
Tireſias is celebrated by Diodorus Siculus, but his 
daughter Daphne, who, like her father, was gifted with 

1 2 


Thoſe ſame poor inſects, 


1 1 


omer was reported to have taken ſeveral lines, which 
he interwove in his poems. As ſhe was often ſeized 
with a divine fury, ſhe acquired the title of /by/, which 
ſignifies © enthuſiaſt.” She is the firſt on whom it 
was beſtowed : in after-times this denomination was 
given to ſeveral other females that were ſuppoſed to 
be inſpired, and who uttered and wrote their predic- 
tions in verſe ; which verſe being ſung, their function 
may be juſtly ſaid to unite the priefthood with pro- 
phecy, poetry, and mufic. | | 1 25 

TIROL, or Trxor, a county of Auftria, under 
which may be included the territories belonging to the 
biſhops of Brixen, Trent, and Chur, Teutonic Order, 
and the prince of Deitrichſtein, the Auſtrian ſeignio- 
ries before the Arlberg, and the Auftrian diſtricts in 
Swabia. | 1 

This county, with regard to the face of it, is very 
mountainous, Of theſe mountains, ſome have their 
tops always buried in ſnow ; others are covered with 
woods, abounding with a variety of game; and others 
are rich in metals, and marble of all colours. Of the 
lower, ſome yicld plenty of corn, others wine, and 
woods of cheſnut trees. The valleys are exceeding fer- 
tile alſo, and pleaſant. In ſome places conſiderable 
quantities of flax are raiſed, in others there is a good 
breed of horfes and horned cattle ; and, among the 
mountains, abundance of chamois and wild goats. In 
this country are alſo found precious ſtones of ſeveral 


ſorts, as granates, rubies, amethyfts, emeralds, and a 


ſpecies of diamonds, .agates, cornelians, chalcedonies, 
malachites, &c. nor is it without hot-baths, acid wa- 
ters, ſalt · pits, mines of filver, copper, and lead, mine- 
ral colours, alum, and vitriol. The principal river of 
Tyrol is the Inn, which after traverſing the country, 
and receiving a number of leſſer ſtreams into it, enters 
Bavaria, in which, at Paſſau, it falls into the Danube. 
The men here are very tall, robuſt, and vigorous ; 
the women alſo are ftout, and generally fair: and both 
ſexes have a mixture of the Italian and German in their 
tempers and characters. As there is little trade or 
manufacture in the country, except what is occaſioned 
by the mines and ſalt- works, many of the common 
people are obliged to ſeek a ſubſiſtence elſewhere. A 
particular kind of ſalutation is uſed all over Tyrol. 
When a perſon comes into a houſe, he ſays, © Hail! 
Jeſus Chriſt:“ the anſwer is, May Chriſt be praiſed, 
and the Holy Virgin his mother.” Then the maſter 
of the houſe takes the viſitor by the hand. This ſa- 
lutation is fixed up in print at all the doors, with an 
advertiſement tacked to it, importing, that pope Cle- 
ment XI. granted an hundred days indulgence, and a 
Plenary abſolution, to thoſe who ſhould pronounce the 
ſalutation and anſwer, as often as they did it. The 
emperor has forts and citadels ſo advantageouſly fitua- 
ted on rocks and mountains all over the country, that 
they command all the valleys, avenues, and paſſes that 
lead into it. The inhabitants, however, to keep them 
in good humour, are more gently treated, and not ſo 
highly taxed as thoſe of the other hereditary countries. 
As to the ſtates tlſey are much the ſame in this coun- 
try as in the other Auſtrian territories, except that 
"the peaſants here ſend deputies to the diets. Tyrol 
came to the houſe of Aultria in the year 1363, when 
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Tirol. a prophetic ſpirit, and was appointed prieſteſs at Del - 
OP ol ro She wrote many oracles in verſe, from whence 


. 
Margaret, counteſs thereof, bequeathed it to her uncles 
the dukes of Auſtria, The arms of Tyrol are an eagle 
gules, in a field argent. The counts of Trap are he- 
reditary ſtewards; the lords of Gloſz, chamberlains; 
the princes of Traut ſon, marſhals; the counts of Wol- 
kenſtein, maſters of the horſe and carvers; the houſe 
of Spaur, cup-bearers; the counts of Kunigl, ſewers 
and rangers; the counts of Brandis, keepers of the 
jewels; the houſe of Welſperg, purveyors and ſtaff- 
bearers; and the counts of Coalto, falconers. Beſides 
the governor, here are three ſovereign colleges, ſub- 
ordinate to the court at Vienna, which fit at Inſpruck, 
and have their different departments. Towards the 
expences of the military eſtabliſhment of this county, 
the proportion 18 100,000 florins yearly; but no more 
than one regiment of foot is generally quartered in it. 
Tyrol is divided into fix quarters, as they are called, 
namely, thoſe of the Lower and Upper Innthal, Vintl- 
gow, Etch, Eiſack, and Puſterthal. 1 5 
TITAN, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of Cœlus and 
Terra, and the eldeſt brother of Saturn, ſuffered the 


latter to enjoy the crown, on condition that he ſhould 
bring up none of his male iſſue, by which means the 


crown would at length revert to him; but Jupiter be- 
ing ſpared by the addreſs of Rhea, Saturn's wife, Ti- 
tan and his children were ſo enraged at ſeeing their 
hopes fruſtrated, that they took up arms to revenge 
the injury; and not only defeated Saturn, but kept 
him and his wife priſoners, till he was delivered by 


Jupiter, who defeated the Titans; when from the blood 


of theſe” Titans flain in the battle, proceeded ſerpents, 
ſcorpions, and all venomous reptiles. See Saruax. 


 TITHES, in eccleſiaſtical law, are defined to be 
the tenth-part of the increaſe, yearly ariſing and re- 


newing from the profits of lands, the ſtock upon lands, 
and the perſonal induſtry of the inhabitants: the firit 


ſpecies being uſually called predial, as of corn, graſs, 


hops, and wood; the ſecond mixed, as of wool, milk, 
pigs, &c. conſiſting of natural products, but nurtured 
and preſerved in part by the care of man; and of theſe 
the tenth muſt be paid in groſs: the third perſonal, as 
of manual occupations, trades, fiſherics, and the like; 
and of theſe only the tenth · part of the clear gains and 
profits is due. „ | 

We ſhall, in this article, confider, 1. The original 
of the right of tithes. 2. In whom that right at pre- 
ſent ſubſiſts. 3. Who may be diſcharged, either to- 
tally or in part, from paying them. 8 

1. As to their original, we will not put the title of 
the clergy to tithes upon any divine right; though 
ſuch a right certainly commenced, and we believe az 
certainly ceaſed, with the Jewiſh theocracy. Yet an 
honourable and competent maintenance for the mini- 


fters of the goſpel, is uadoubtedly jure divino, what- 


ever the particular mode of that maintenance may be. 
For, befides the poſitive precepts of the New Teſta- 
ment, natural reaſon will tell us, that an order of men 
who are ſeparated from the world, and excluded from 
other lucrative profeſſions for the ſaxe of the reit of 
mankind, have a right to be furniſhed with the necel- 
ſaries, conveniences, and moderate enjoyments of life, 
at their expence ; for whole benefit they forego the 
uſual means of provid:ng them. Accordingly all mu- 
nicipal laws have provided a liberal and decent main- 
tenance for their national prieſts or clergy ; ours, in 
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Tithes. 


D 
particular, have eſtabliſhed this of tithes,- probably in 
imitation of the Jewiſh law: and perhaps, conſidering 
the degenerate ftate of the world in general, it may 
be more bencticial to the Engliſh clergy to found their 
title on the law of the land, than upon any divine right 
whatſoever, unacknowledged and unſupported by tem- 
poral ſanctions. 264 1s 

We cannot preciſely aſcertain the time when tithes 
were firſt introduced into this country. Poſſibly they 
were cotemporary with the planting of Chriſtianity: 
among the Saxons by Auguſtin the monk, about the 
end of the ſixth century. But the firſt mention of 
them which we have met with in any written Engliſh 
law, is a conſtitutional decree,. made in a ſynod held 
A. D. 786, wherein the payment of tithes in general 
is ſtrongly enjoined. This canon or decree, which at 
firſt bound not the laity, was effectually confirmed. by 
two kingdoms of the heptarchy, in their parliamentary: 
conventions of eſtates, reſpeRively conſiſting of the 
kings of Mercia and Northumberland, the biſhops, 
dukes, ſenators, and people. Which was a few years 
later than the time that Charlemagne eſtabliſhed the 
payment of them in France, and made that famous 


diviſion of them into four parts; one to maintain the 


edifice of the church, the ſecond to ſupport the poor, 
the third the biſhop, and the fourth the parochial 
clergy. | t 1 | 
Ihe next authentic mention of them is in the f#dus 
Edwardi et Guthruni;. or the laws agreed upon be- 
tween king Guthrun the Dane, and Alfred and his 
ſon Edward the Elder, ſucceſſive kings of England, 
about the year 900. This was a kind of treaty be- 


| tween thoſe monarchs, which may be found at large 
in the Anglo-Saxon laws: wherein it was. neceſlary, 
as Guthrun was a Pagan, to provide for the ſubſiſtence 


of the Chriſtian clergy under his dominion ; and ac- 
cordingly, we find the payment of tithes not only en- 


joined, but a penalty added upon non · obſervance: 


which law is ſeconded by the laws of Athelſtan, about 
the year 930. And this is as much as can certainly 
be traced out with regard to their legal original. 
2. Upon the firſt introduction, though every man was 
obliged to pay tithes in general, yet he might give 
them to what prieſts he pleaſed 3 which were called 
arbitrary conſecrations of tithes; or he might pay them 
into the hands of the biſhop, who diſtributed among 
his dioceſian clergy the revenues of the church, which 
were then in common. But when dioceſes were di- 
vided into pariſhes, the tithes of: each pariſh were al- 


lotted to its own particular miniſter ;. firſt by common 


conſent or the appointments of lords of manors, and 
afterwards by the written law of the land. 
However, arbitrary conſecrations of tithes took place 
again afterwards, and became in general uſe till the 
time of king John. Which was probably owing to the 
intrigues of the regular clergy,. or monks of the Bene- 
dictine and other rules, under archbiſhop Dunſtan and 


bis ſucceſſors; who endeavoured to wean the people 


from paying their dues to the ſecular or parochial 


clergy, (a much more valuable ſet of men than them 


ſelves), and were then in hopes to have drawn, by ſanc- 


timonious pretences to extraordinary purity of life, all 


ecclefiaſtical profits to the coffers of their own ſocie- 
ties. And this will naturally enough account for the 
vumber and riches of the monaſteries and religious 
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houſes which: were founded in thoſe days, and which Tithes 


were frequently endowed with tithes. For a layman, 
who was obliged to pay his tithes ſomewhere, might 
think it good policy to erect an abbey, and there pay 
them to his own-monks, or grant them to ſome abbey 
already ereQed: ſince for this donation, which really 
colt the patron little or nothing, he might, according 
to the ſuperſtition of the times, have maſſes for ever 
fung for his ſoul. But in proceſs of years, the in- 
come of the poor laborious pariſh-prieſts being ſcanda· 
louſly reduced by theſe arbitrary conſecrations of tithes,. 
it was remedied by pope Innocent III. about the year 
1200, in a decretal epiſtle ſent to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and dated from the palace of Lateran; 


which has occaſioned Sir Henry Hobart and others to 


miſtake it for a decree of the council of Lateran, held 
A. D. 1179, which only prohibited what was called 


the infeodation of tithes, or their being granted to mere 


laymen ; whereas this letter of pope Innocent to the 
archbiſhop enjoined the payment of tithes. to the par-- 
ſons of the reſpective pariſhes where every man inba- 
bited, agreeable to what was afterwards directed by 
the ſame pope in other countries. This epiſtle, ſays 


Sir Edward Coke, bound not the lay ſubjects of this 


realm; but being reaſonable and juſt, it was al- 


lowed of, and ſo became lex terre. This put an ef. 


fectual ſtop to all the arbitrary conſecrations of tithes; 
except ſome footſteps which ſtill continue in thoſe por- 


tions of tithes which the. parſon of one pariſh hath, 


though rarely, a right to claim in another: for it is 


now univerſally held, that tithes are due, of common 


right, to the parſon of the pariſh, unleſs there be a 
ſpecial exemption. This parſon of the pariſh may be 
either the actual incumbent, or elſe the appropriator 
of the benefice: appropriations being a method of en- 
dowing monaſteries, which ſeems to have been deviſed 
by the regular clergy, by way of ſubſtitution to arbi- 
trary conſecrations of tithes. > | 

Lands and their occupiers may be exempted or diſ-- 
charged. from the payment of tithes, either in part or 
totally, firſt, by a real compoſition; or, ſecondly, by. 
cuſtom or preſcription.. | 

Firſt, a real compoſition is when an agreement is 
made between the owner of the lands and the parſon 


or vicar, with the conſent of the ordinary and the pa- 


tron, that ſuch lands ſhall for the future be diſcharged 
from payment of tithes, by reaſon of ſome land or other 
real recompenſe given to the parſon in lieu and ſatiſ- 
faction thereof. This was permitted by law, becauſe it 
was ſuppoſed that the clergy would be no loſers by ſuch. 
compoſition; ſince the conſent of the ordinary, whoſe 
duty it is to take care of the church in general, and of 
the patron, whoſe intereſt it is to protect that parti- 
cular church, were both made neceſſary to render the 
compoſition effectual: and hence. have ariſen all ſuch 
compoſitions as exiſt at this day by force of the com- 
mon law. But experience ſhowing that even this cau- 
tion was ineffectual, and the poſſcſſions of the church 
being by this and other means every day diminiſhed, 
the diſabling ſtatute 13 Eliz. c. 10. was made; which 


prevents, among other ſpiritual perſons, all parſons and 


vicars from making any conveyances of the eſtates of 
their churches, other than for three livess or 21 years. 
So that now, by virtue of this ſtatute, no real compoſi- 
tion made ſince the 13 Eliz. is good for any longer 
term 


—— — 


1 . 
ſprung all the lands which, being in lay hands, do at Titking 
preſent elaim to be tithe- free: for if a man can ſhow _.. | 
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Tithes. term than three lives or 21 years, though made by 
-———— conſent of the patron and ordinary: which has indeed 


Titiano. | 


effectually demoliſhed this kind of traffic; ſuch compo- 
fitions being now rarely heard of, unleſs by authority 
of parliament. | 
Secondly, a diſcharge by cuſtom or preſcription, is 
where time out of mind ſuch perſons or ſuch lands have 
been, either partially or totally, diſcharged from the 
payment of tithes, And this immemorial uſage 18 
binding upon all parties; as it is in its nature an evi- 
dence of univerſal conſent and acquieſcence, and with 
reaſon ſuppoſes a real compoſition to have been former- 
ly made. This cuſtom or preſcription is either de modo 
decimand:, or de non decimands. | 
A modus decimandi; commonly called by the ſimple 
name of a modus only, is where there is by cuſtom a 
particular manner of tithing allowed, different from the 
general law of taking tithes in kind, which are the ac- 
tual tenth-part of the annual increaſe. This is ſome- 
times a pecuniary compenſation, as twopence an acre 
for the tithe of land: ſometimes it is a compenſation 
in work and labour, as that the parſon ſhall have only 
the twelfth cock of hay, and not the tenth, in conſidera- 
tion of the owner's making it for him: ſometimes, in 
lieu of a large quantity of crude or imperfect tithe, 
the parſon ſhall have a leſs quantity when arrived to 
greater maturity, as a couple of fowls in lieu of tithe- 
eggs, and the like. Any means, in ſhort, whereby the 
general law of tithing is altered, and a new method of 
tak ing them is introduced, is called a modus decimandi, 
or ſpecial manner of tithingg. | 2A 
A. preſcription de non decimands is a claim to be en- 
tirely diſcharged of tithes, and to pay no compenſa- 
tion in lieu of them. Thus the king by his preroga- 
tive is diſcharged from all tithes. So a vicar ſhall pay 


no tithes to the rector, nor the rector to the vicar, for 


eccleſia decimas non ſolvit eccleſiæ. But theſe perſonal 
privileges (not ariſing from or being annexed to the 
land) are perſonally confined to both the king and the 
clergy; for their tenant or leſſee ſhall pay tithes, tho? 
in their own occupation their lands are not generally 
tithable. And, generally ſpeaking, it is an eſtabliſned 
rule, that in lay Bog modus de non decimando non va- 
let. But ſpiritual perſons or corporations, as mona- 
ſteries, abbots, biſhops, and the like, were always ca- 
pable of having their lands totally diſcharged of tithes 
by various ways: as, 1. By real compoſition. 2. By 
the pope's bull of exemption. 3. By unity of poſfel- 
ſion; as when the reQory of a pariſh, and lands in the 
ſame pariſn, both belonged to a religious houſe, thoſe 
lands were diſcharged of tithes by this unity of poſſeſ- 
ſion. 4. By preſcription; having never been liable to 
tithes, by being always in ſpiritual bands. 5. By 
virtue of their order; as the Knights Templars, Ciſter- 
cians, and others, whoſe lands were privileged by the 
pope with a diſcharge of tithes. Thougb, upon the 
diſſolution of abbeys by Henry VIII. moſt of theſe ex- 
emptions from tithes would have fallen-with them, and 
the lands become tithable again, had they not been 
ſupported and upheld by the ſtatute 31 Henry VIII. 
c. 13. which enacts, that all perſons who ſhould come 
to the poſſeſſion of the lands of any abbey then diſſol- 
ved, ſhould hold them free and diſcharged of tithes, in 
as large and ample a manner as the abbeys themſelves 
formerly held them. And from this original have 


his lands to have been ſuch abbey-lands, and alſo im- 
memorially diſcharged of tithes by any of the means 
before · mentioned, this is now a good preſcription de 
non decimando. But he muſt ſhow both theſe requiſites : 
for abbey - lande, without a ſpecial ground of diſcharge, 
are not diſcharged of courſe; neither will any preſerip- 
tion de non decimando avail in total diſcharge of tithes, 
unleſs it relates to ſuch abbey-lands. | 


TITHING, (Tithinga, from the Sax. Theothunge, 


i. e. Decuriam), is in its firſt appointment the num- 


ber or company of tem men with their families, held 
together in a ſociety, all being bound for the peaceable 
behaviour of each other; and of theſe companies there 
was one chief perſon, who was called ##9thung-man, at 
this day fithing- man but the old diſcipline of tithings 
is long fince left off. In the Saxon times, for the bet- 
ter conſervation of the peace, and more eaſy admini- 
{tration of juſtice, every hundred was divided into ten 
diſtricts or tithings; and within every tithing, the ti- 


thing- men were to examine and determine all leſſer 


caufes between villages and neighbours; but to refer 
greater matters to the then ſuperior courts, which had 


a juriſdiction over the whole hundred. 


TityinG-Men, are now a kind of petty conſtables, 
elected by pariſhes, and ſworn in their offices in the 
court-leet, and ſometimes by juſtices of the peace, &c. 
There is frequently a tithing-man in the fame town 
with a conſtable, who is as it were a deputy to execute 
the office in the conſtable's abſence; but there are ſome 


things which a conſtable. has power to do, that tithing- 


men and head-boroughs cannot intermeddle with. 
When there is no conſtable of a pariſh, the office and 
authority of a tithing-man ſeems to- be all one under 
another name. 10 49965 5 

TITHONUS, in fabulous hiſtory, the ſon of 
Laomedon king of Troy, and the brother of Priamus; 
was beloved by Aurora, who carried him to Delos, 
thence to Ethiopia, and at laſt to heaven, where ſhe 
prevailed on the Deſtinies to beſtow upon him the gift 
of immortality ;:but forgot to add that of youth, which 


could only render the preſent valuable. At length Ti- 


thonus. grew ſo old that he was obliged to be rocked 
to ſleep like an infant, when Aurora, not being able 
to put an end to his miſery by death, transformed him 
into a grafshopper; which renews its youth by caſting 
his ſkin, and in its chirping retains the loquacity of old 
age. 4, | | * . 

STT TIANO, or TiriAx, the moſt univerſal genius 
for painting of all the Lombard ſchool, the beſt co- 
louriſt of all the moderns, and the moſt eminent for 
hiſtories, portraits, and landſcapes, was born at Ca- 
dore, in the province of Friuli, in- the ſtate of Venice, 
in 1477. His parents ſent him at ten years of age to 
one of his uncles at Venice, who finding that he had 
an inclination to painting, put him to the ſchool of 
Giovanni Bellino, where he greatly improved himfelf,. 
by his endeavouring to excel Giorgone his fellow diſ- 
eiple, and became the greateſt coloureſt ever known. 
He defigned with much greater eaſe than Giorgone. 
Some of his women and children, ſays du Freſnoy, are 
admirable both for the deſign and colouring ;- they are 
in a delicate and noble guſto, with a certain pleaſing ne- 
gligence of the head - dreſſes, draperies, and ornaments 


ob 


„ 


Titans, of the habits peculiar to him. However, the figures 


Title. 


of his men are deſigned but moderately well, and ſome 
of their draperies are mean. His painting is wonder- 
fully glowing, ſweet, and delicate. He made portraits 
that were extremely noble ; the attitudes being very 
graceful, grave, and adorned after a becoming man- 
ner. Nobody ever painted Jandſcapes with ſo great a 
manner, fo good a colouring, and with ſuch a reſem- 
blance of nature. For eight or ten years he took the 
pains to copy with great exactneſs whatever he per- 
formed, in order to obtain an eaſy method, and to eſta- 
bliſh ſome general maxims for his future conduct. Be- 
ſides his excellent guſto in colours, in which he excel- 
led all mankind, he perfectly underſtood how to give 


every thing the touches moſt proper and ſuitable to it, 


ſuch as diſtinguiſh them from cach other, and which 
give the greateſt ſpirit and the moſt of truth. He was, 
however, cenſured by Michael Angelo Buonaruoti for 
want of correctneſs in deſign, a fault common to all the 
Lombard painters who had not been acquainted with 
the antiques, yet that defect was abundantly ſupplied 


by his being maſter of all the-other parts of an accom- 


pliſhed artiſt. | | 

Titian made three portraits of the emperor Char. V. 
who honoured him with knighthood, created him 
count palatine, made all his deſcendants gentlemen, 
and aſſigned him a confiderable penfion out of the cham- 
ber of Naples. It is ſaid this emperor one day took 
up a pencil that Titian dropped when drawing his pic- 
ture; and that upon the compliment made him by the 


| artiſt on this occafion, he replied, 4 Titian deſerves to 


be ſerved by Cæſar.“ In ſhort, ſome of that emperor's 


courticrs being unable to conceal their jealouſy on the 


viſible preference he ſhowed to Titian's perſon and con- 


verſation, the emperor told them, That he could never 


He ac- 


want courtiers, though he might a Titian. 


cordingly loaded him with wealth; and whenever he 


{ent him money, be did it with this obliging obſerva- 
tion, That it was not to pay him the value of his pic- 
tures, becauſe that was above all price. Titian alſo 
painted that emperor's {on Philip II. Solyman empe- 
ror of the Turks, three kings, two empreſſes, ſeveral 


queens, two popes, and almoſt all the princes of Italy; 


and ſo great was his reputation, that there was hardly 
a perſon of any eminence in Europe from whom he did 
not receive ſome marks of eſteem; for being of an ob- 


liging and generous temper, his houſe at Venice was 


the conſtant rendezvous of all the virtuoſi and people 
of quality. He was of ſo happy a conſtitution, that 
he was never ill till the year 1576, when he died of 
the plague, at 99 years of age. His diſciples were 
Paulo Veroneſe, Giacomo Tintoret, Giacomo de Ponte 
Baſſauo, and his ſons. | 

Horatio, 'Titian's youngeſt ſon, painted ſeveral por- 


traits that might ſtand in competition with thoſe of his 


father. He was alſo famous for many hiftory-pieces, 
which he executed at Venice in concurrence with Paul 
Veroneſe and Tintoret : but, bewitched at lat with al- 
chemy, he laid aſide his pencil, and, in ſearch of the 
philoſophers's ſtone, converted all his paternal inheri- 
tance into ſmoke. | 

TITLE, an appellation of dignity or quality, gi- 
ven to princes and other perſons of diſtinction. Thus 
the title of his Britannic majeſty is, Xing of Great Bri- 


tain, France, and Ireland; that of the French king is, 
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King of France and Navarre: and ſo of others. The 
pope aſſumes the title of Holineſi, and the cardinals that 
of Eminence, &c. . 5 

TirLE, in law, denotes any right which a perſon 
has to the poſſeſſion of a thing; or an authentic inftru- 
ment whereby he can prove his right. Sce the arti- 
cles, Ricut, PROPERTY, &c. 

TiTLE to the Crown in the Britiſh Conſtitution. See 
SUCCESSION. EE 
TITMO USE, in ornithology. See Parvus. 

TTTULAR, denotes a perſon inveſted with a title, 
in virtue of which he holds an office or benefice, whe- 
ther he perform the functions thereof or not. 


TITUS Veseastanus, the Roman emperor, the 


ſon of Veſpaſian; of whom it is related, that not be- 
ing able to recollect any remarkable good action he 
had done on a certain day, he exclaimed, © I have loſt 


a day!” He might truly be called the father of bit 


people; and though Rome laboured under various pub- 
lic calamities during his reign, ſuch was his equitable 
and mild adminiſtration, that he conſtantly preſerved 


bis popularity. He was a =_ lover of learning, and 


compoſed feveral poems. He reigned but two years; 
and it 18 thought Domitian his brother poiſoned him, 
A. D. 81, aged 41. Ste (Hiſtory of) Rome. | 

TIVIOT, or Cuxvior, H1LLs, are high hills in the 
county of Northumberland in England. 

TOAD, in zoology. See Rana. 

Top- Fh. See Lormivs. 

Toan-#lax, in botany. See ANTIRRHINUM., 

TOBACCO, in botany. See NicoTiana. 

Tonacco-Pipe-Fiſh. See FisrurARIA. 

TOBAGO, ode of the Caribbee iſlands, ceded to 
Great Britain by the treaty of Paris in 1763, but ta- 
ken by the French in the courſe of laſt war. 


degrees 40 minutes longitude welt from London, a- 
bout 40 leagues ſouth-by-weſt from Barbadoes, 35 
ſouth-eaſt from St Vincents, 20 ſouth-eaſt from Gre- 
nada, 12 north-eaſt from the Spaniſh iſland of Trini- 
dada, and between 3o and 40 north-eaſt from the Spa- 
niſh main. According to the lateſt accounts, it is 
ſomewhat more than 3o miles in length from north-eaft 
to ſouth-weſt, between 8 and 9 in breadth, and from 
23 to 25 leagues in circumference. The Engliſh vi- 
fited this iſland very early, Sir Robert Dudley being 
there in the reign of queen Elizabeth. In that of 
Charles I. William Earl of Pembroke procured a grant 


It hes 
in the latitude of 11 degrees 10 minutes north, and 59 


Title 


| 
Tobago, 


of this, with two other ſmall iſlands; but died before he 


was able to carry into execution his defign of ſettling 
them. In A. D. 1632 ſome merchants of Zealand 
ſent over a ſmall colony thither, and gave it the name 
of New Walcherens but before they were able tho- 
roughly to eftabliſh themſelves, they were deſtroyed 
by the Indians aſſiſted by the Spaniards. Ten years 
after, James Duke of Courland ſent a colony thither, 
who ſettled themſelves upon Great Courland bay, and 
made a conſiderable progreſs in planting. A. D. 1654, 
Meſſieurs Adrian and Cornelius Lampſins, two opu- 
leat merchants of Fluſhing, ſent a conſiderable num- 
ber of people thither, who ſettled on the other ſide of 
the iſland, and lived in amity with the Courlanders un- 
til they learned that the king of Sweden had ſeized 
the perſon of their duke and diſpoſſeſſed him of his do- 
minione, when they attacked and forced his 9 to 

| _ Iubmit, 
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Tobago, ſubmit. The duke being afterwards reſtored, he ob- 
Tobolſki. tained from Charles IT. a grant, dated the 17th of No- 


vember 1664, of this iſland. In the ſecond Dutch 
war the count d'Eftrees, by order of his maſter, to- 
tally ruined it at the cloſe of the year 1677, and from 
that time it cohtinued waſte till we took poſſeſſion of 
it after the treaty of Paris. The climate, notwithſtand- 
ing its vicinity to the line, is ſo tempered by the breezes 
from the ſea, as to be very ſupportable even to Euro- 
peans; and hath the ſame advantages with that of 
Grenada, in baving regular ſeaſons, and alſo in being 
exempt from the hurricanes. There are throughout the 
iſland many riſing grounds, though, except at the 
north-eaſt extremity, there is no part of it that can be 
ſtyled mountainons, and even there the country is far 
from being rugged or impaſſable. The ſoil, if we may 
credit either Dutch or French writers, is as fertile and 
luxuriant as any of the iſlands, and very finely diverſi- 
fied. Ground proviſions of all forts have been raiſed 
in great plenty, a vaſt variety of vegetables, excellent 
in their kind, ſome for food, ſome for phyſic. Almoſt 
every ſpecies of uſeful timber is to be found here, and 
ſome of an enormous ſize; amongſt others, the true 
cinnamon and nut- meg tree, as the Dutch confeſs, and 
of which none could be better judges ; whole groves 
of ſaſſafras, and of trees that bear the true gum copal, 
with other odoriferous plants that render the air whole- 


ſome and pleaſant. It is as well watered as can be 


wiſhed, with rivers that fall into the ſea on both ſides, 


many ſmaller ſtreams, and fine freſh ſprings in almoſt 


every part of the iſland. The ſea- coaſt is indented by 


10 or 12 fair and ſpacious bays, and there are amongſt 


theſe one-or two ports capable of receiving as large 
ſhips as ever viſited" thoſe ſeas. There are wild hogs in 
great plenty, abundance of fowls of different kinds, 
and a vaſt variety of fea and river fiſh. At the north- 
eaſt extremity lies Little Tobago, which is two miles 
long, and about half a mile broad, very capable of im- 
provement. 

TOBOLSKI, the capital of Siberia, is ſituated at 
the confluence of the rivers Tobol and Irtiſh, in N. 
Lat. 58. E. Long. 63. The city ſtands upon the aſ- 
cent of a high hill, the lower part of which is inha- 
bited by Mahometan Tartars, who carry on a con- 
ſiderable traffic upon the river Irtiſh, and convey their 
merchandiſe quite acroſs Great Tartary, as far as 


China. The river Irtiſh is reckoned as rapid as the 


Danube; runs from the ſouth, and empties itſelf into 
the Oby : the Tobol waſhes the other fide of the town, 
and a little below it falls into the Irtiſh, By means 
of theſe two. rivers, there is a conſtant flow of 
merchandiſe into the city during the ſummer-ſeaſon. 
Tobolſki is therefore a great mart for the commodities 
of Muſcovy, Tartary, and other countries: and here 
is a great concourſe of merchants. All ſorts of provi- 
fions are plentiful and cheap. An hundred weight of 
rice is ſold for ſixteen copecs, equal to about eight- 
. pence ſterling; a ſturgeon, weighing forty pounds, 
for half that money ; an ox for two rix-dollars, and 
every other article in proportion : the adjacent coun- 
try abounds with game in great variety. The fu- 
preme court of judicature for all Siberia is held in this 
city, which is alſo the ſeat of a metropolitan, ſent 
hither from Moſcow to exerciſe ſpiritual juriſdiction 


over the whole kingdom. Tobolſki is well fortified, 


T: 0 1 


and defended by a ſtrong garriſon, under the com- Tockay 


mand of the waiwode, who refides in the place, and 
takes charge of the fur tribute, which is here depo- 
fited in proper magazines. 'This governor enjoys a 
very extenſive command, and can occafionally. bring 
into the field nine thouſand men, beſides a (ſtrong 
body of Tartars on horſeback, to make head againtt 
the Khalmucks and Coſſacks, in their repeated in- 
curſions. A ſufficient number of Ruſſians, called 
Femſtoits, are kept in continual pay by the govern- 
ment, on the banks of the Irtiſh, to ſupply travellers 
on the czar's account with men, boats, or carriages, 


to convey them as far as Surgut on the Oby, a voy- 


age of two hundred leagues by water. This is the 
common method of travelling in the ſummer z but in 
winter the journey by land is not half ſo long, being 
performed in ſleds over the ice and ſnow, with which 
the country is covered. Theſe ſleds are moved by a 
pair of dogs, which will draw a load of three hundred 
pounds with ſurpriſing expedition. They are hired 
at eaſy rates, and during one half of the year may be 
ſeen flying over the ſnow in great numbers. 
TOCKAY, a very ſtrong town of Upper Hungary, 
in the county of Zimplin, with a caſtle. It is noted 
for its excellent wine, which 1s produced but in one 
vineyard, inſomuch that it is ſcarce at Vienna itſelf ; 


ſo that it is no wonder to find other wines often ſold 
for it. Some diſtance from the town are large ſalt- 


works. It is ſeated at the confluence of the rivers 
Bodrag and Teiſſe. E. Long. 21. 5. N. Lat. 48. 0. 


TODDY. Sce Arack. - | q 
TOGA, in Roman antiquity, a wide woollen 


gown-or mantle; which ſeems to have been of a ſemi- 
circular form, without ſleeves; differing both in rich- 
neſs and largneſs, according to the circumſtances of 
the wearer, and uſed only upon occafion of appearing 
in public. . Ws 21351 

Every body knows that the toga was the diſtin- 
guiſhed mark of a Roman: hence, the 7us 7oge, or 
privilege of a Roman citizen; i. e. the right of wear- 


ing a Roman habit, and of taking, as they explain it, 


fire and water through the Roman empire. | 
TOISE, a French meaſure containing fix of their 

feet, or a fathom. | | | 

_ TOLAND (John), a very famous writer, was 

born near Londonderry in Ireland, 1670, and edu- 


cated in the Popiſh religion; but at fixteen years of 


age embraced the principles of the Proteſtants. He 


ſtudied three years at the univerſity of Glaſgow ; was 


created maſter of arts in the univerſity of Edinburgh; 


and afterwards completed his ſtudies at Leyden, 
where he reſided two years. He then went to Oxford, 


where, having the advantage of the public library, 
he collected materials upon various ſubjects, and com- 
poſed ſome pieces, among which was, A Diſſertation 
to prove the received hittory of the tragical death of- 
Atilius Regulus, the Roman conſul, to be a fable. 
He began likewiſe a work of greater conſequence, in 
which he undertook to ſhow that there are no myſte- 
ries in the Chriſtian religion. He publiſhed it in 
1696 at London, under the title of Chriſtianity not 
myſterious. This book gave gue offence, and was 
attacked by ſeveral writers. He afterward wrote in 


favour of the Hanoverian ſucceſſion, and many other 
pieces. In 171) he went into Germany, where he vi- 


ſited 
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with 100 towers. 


e 
ſited ſeveral courts; and in 1710 he was introduced to 
prince Eugene, who gave him ſeveral marks of his ge- 
neroſity. . his return to England he was for ſome 
time ſupported by the liberality of the earl of Oxford 
lord-treaſurer, and kept a country-houſe at Epſom; 
but ſoon lofing his lordſhip's favour, he publiſhed ſe- 
veral pamphlets againſt that miniſter's meaſures, In 
the four laſt years of his life he lived at Putney, but 
vſed to ſpend moſt part of the winter in London. Mr 
Toland died at London in 1722. He was a man of 
uncommon abilities, publiſhed a number of curious 
tracts, and was perhaps the moſt learned of all the in- 
fidel writers: but his private character was far from 
being an amiable one; for he was extremely vain, and 
wanted thoſe ſocial virtues which are the chief orna- 
ments as well as duties of life. His poſthumous works, 


2 vols 8vo, were publiſhed in 1726, with an account of 


his life and writings, by Mr Deſmaizeaux. 

_ TOLEDO, an ancient and trading city of Spain 
in New Caſtile, of which it was formerly the capital. 
It is advantageouſly ſeated on the river Tajo, which 
ſurrounds it on two fides ; and on the land-fide it has 
an ancient wall built by a Gothic king, and flanked 
It is ſeated on a mountain, which 
renders the fireets uneven, and which are narrow; 
but the houſes are fine, and there are a great number 
of ſuperb ſtructures, befides 17 public ſquares, where 
the markets are kept. The fineſt buildings are the 
royal caltle and the cathedral church; which laſt is 
the richeſt and moſt conſiderable in Spain. It is ſeat- 
ed in the middle of the city, joining to a handſome 
ſtreet, with a fine ſquare before it. Several of the 
gates are very large, and of bronze. There is alſo 
a ſuperb ſteeple extremely high, from whence there is 
a very diſtant proſpect. The Sagrariro, or principal 
chapel, is a real treaſury, in which are 15 large cabi- 
Nets let into the wall, full of prodigious quantities of 
gold and filver veſſels, and other works. There are 
two mitres of ſilver gilt, ſet all over with pearls and 
precious ſtones, with three collars of maſſy gold, 
eariched in like manner. There are two bracelets 
and an imperial crown of the Virgin Mary, conſiſting 
of large diamonds and other jewels. The weight of 
the gold in the crown is 15 pounds. The veſſel which 
contains the conſecrated wafer is of filver gilt, as high 
as a man, and ſo heavy, that it requires 30 men to 
carry it; within it is another of pure gold enriched 
with jewels. Here are 38 religious houſes, moſt of 
which are worthy a traveller's notice, with many 


other ſacred buildings, a great number of churches 


belonging to 27 pariſhes, and ſome hoſpitals. With- 
out the town are the remains of an amphitheatre, and 
other antiquities. It is an archbiſhop's ſee, has a 
famous univerſity, and ſeveral fmanufaQtories of filk 
and wool, It is very pleaſantly ſeated in E. Long. 
3. 15. N. Lat. 43. 6. | 
 TOLERATION, in matters of religion, is either 
civil or eccleſaſtical. Civil toleration is an impunity 
and ſafety granted by the ſtate to every ſect that does 


not maintain doctrines inconſiſtent with the public 
peace: and eccleſiaſtical toleration is the allowance 


which the church grants to its members to differ in 
certain opinions, not reputed fundaments. See Nox- 
CONFORMISTS. 


Oa the ſubject of religious toleration, we have the 
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e obſervations in Dr Robertſon's hiſtory of Toleration; 


T' 0 L 


Charles „% Among the ancient beathens, all whoſe 
deities were local and tutelary, diverſity of ſentiments 
concerning the objects or rites of religious worſhip 


= 


ſeems to have been no ſource of animolity; becauſe the 


acknowledging veneration to be due to one God, did 
not imply a deihial of the exiſtence or the power of any 
other god; nor were the modes and rites of worſhip 
eſtabliſhed in one country incompatible with thoſe 
which other nations approved and obſerved. Thus the 
errors in their ſyſtem of theology were of ſuch a na- 
ture as to be productive of concord; and notwithſtand- 
ing the amazing number of their deities, as well as 
the infinite variety of their ceremonies, a ſociable and 
tolerating ſpirit ſubſiſted almoſt univerſally in the Pa- 
gan world. | 
«+ But when the Chriftian revelation declared one 
Supreme Being to be the ſole object of religious vene- 


ration, and preſcribed the form of worſhip: moſt ac- 
ceptable to him, whoever admitted its truth, held every 


other mode of religion to be abſurd and impious, 
Hence the zeal of the firſt converts to the Chriſtian 


faith in propagating its doctrines, and the ardour 


with which they laboured to overturnevery other form 
of worſhip. 'They employed, however, for this pur- 
poſe, no methods but ſuch as ſuited the nature of reli- 
gion. By the force of powerful arguments, they con- 
vinced the underſtandings of men; by the charms of 
ſuperior virtue, they allured and captivated their hearts. 
At length the civil power declared in favour of Chri- 
ſtianity, and though numbers, imitating the example 
of their ſuperiors, crowded into the church, many ſtill 
adhered to their ancient ſuperſtitions. Enraged at 
their obſtinacy, the miniſters of religion, whoſe zeal 
was ſtill unabated, though their ſanity and virtue 
were much diminiſhed, forgot ſo far the nature of their 
own miſſion, and of the arguments which they ought 
to have employed, that they armed the imperial power 
againſt theſe unhappy men; and as they could not 
perſuade, they tried to compel them to believe. 
« At the ſame time, controverſies concerning ar- 
ticles of faith multiplied, from various cauſes, amon 
Chriſtians themſclves ; and the ſame unhallowed wea- 


pons which had firſt been uſed againſt the enemies of 


their religion were turned againſt each other. Every 
zealous diſputant endeavoured to interelt the civil ma- 
giſtrate in his cauſe, and each in his turn employed 
the ſecular arm to cruſh or to exterminate his oppo- 
nents. Not long after, the biſhops of Rome put in 
their claim to infallibility in explaining articles of faith, 
and deciding points in controverſy; and, bold as the 
pretenſion was, they, by their artifices and perſeverance, 
impoſed on the credulity of mankind, and brought 
them to recognize it. 'To doubt or to deny any doc- 
trine to which theſe unerring iuſtructors had given the 
ſanQion of their approbation, was held to be not only 
a reſiſting of truth, but an act of rebellion againtt 
their ſacred authority ; and the ſecular power, of 
which, by various arts, they had acquired the abſolute 
direction, was inſtantly employed to avenge botb. 

« Thus Europe had been accuſtomed, during many 
centuries, to ſee ſpeculative opinions propagated or 
defended by force, the charity and mutual forbearance 


were forgotten, the ſacred rights of conſcience and of 


privags 


which Chriſtianity recommends with ſo much warmth, 


1.0 N 
ſmooth, of a light-green colour, and fit cloſe to the Toluiſera 
foot-ſtalk. The flowers are produced in ſmall bunches _ || 

at the wings of the branches, each ſtanding upon a - 
ſlender foot-ſtalk almoſt an inch long; their empale- 

ments are of the round bell - ſhape, being of one leaf, 

which is lightly ſcolloped at the brim into five ob- 

tuſe parts. The flower has four narrow petals of a 

yellow colour, which are a little longer than the em- 
palement, and one more whoſe tail is of the ſame length 
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Toleration private judgment were unheard of; and not only the 
| idea of toleration, but even the word itlelf, in the ſenſe 
Toluifera. now affixed to it, was unknown. A right to extirpate 
— error by force, was univerſally allowed to be the prero- 
gative of thoſe who poſſeſſed the knowledge of truth ; 
and as each party of Chriſtians believed they had got 
poſſeſſion of this invaluable attainment, they all elaim- 
ed, and exerciſed, as far as they were able, the rights 
which 1t was ſuppoſed to convey. 'The Roman Ca- 


tholics, as their ſyſtem reſted on the deciſions of an 
infallible judge, never doubted that truth was on their 
ſide, and openly called on the civil power to repel the 
impious and heretical innovators who had rifen up 


againſt it. The Proteſtants, no leſs confident that 


with the other petals; the top is of an oval heart-ſhape; 
ſtretched out beyond the other parts; it has ten ſhort 
ſtamina within the tube of the flower, which are ter- 
minated by oblong ere& ſummits, of a ſulphur colour 
and at the bottom of the tube is ſituated a roundiſh 


their doctrine was well-founded, required with equal 
ardour the princes of their party to check ſuch as pre- 
ſumed to impugn or oppoſe, it. Luther, Calvin, Cran- 
mer, Knox, the founders of the reformed church in 
their reſpective countries, inflicted, as far as they had 
power and opportunity, the ſame puniſhments which 
were denounced againſt their own diſciples by the 
church of Rome, on ſuch as called in queſtion any ar- 
ticle in their creeds. To their followers, and perhaps 


germen, having a very ſhort ſtyle, crowned by an 
acute-pointed ſtigma, After the flower is paſt, the 
germen turns to a roundiſh fruit the ſize of a large 
pea, divided into four cells, 'each containing one ob- 
long oval ſeed. —This tree may be propagated by ſeeds, 
which muſt be procured from the country where it 
grows naturally, and ſhould be freſh, otherwiſe they 
will not grow. When they are pathered from the 
tree, they ſhould be put up in ſand to preſerve them; 
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to their opponents, it would have appeared a ſymptom 
of diffidence in the goodneſs of their cauſe, or an ac- 
knowledgment that it was not well-founded, if they 
had not employed in its defence all thoſe means which 
it was ſuppoſed truth had a right to employ. 

«© It was towards the cloſe of the 19th century, be- 
fore toleration, under its preſent form, was admifted 
firſt into the republic of the United Provinces, and 
from thence introduced into England. Long expe- 
rience of the calamities of mutual perſecution, the in- 
fluence of free government, the light and humanity ac- 
quired by the progreſs of ſcience, together with the 
prudence and authority of the civil magiſtrate, were 
all requifite in order to eſtabliſh a regulation ſo re- 


pugnant to the ideas which all the different ſets had 


adopted from miſtaken conceptions concerning the na- 
ture of religion and the rights of truth.” 

_ TOLOSA, a town of Spain, in the province of 
Biſcay, and capital of Guipuſcoa. It is not large, 
but it is the capital of the province. It is ſeated in a 
pleaſant valley, between two rivers, Araxes and Oria; 
over which there are two handſome bridges, and near 
them are ſeveral natural caſcades. W. Long. 2. 3. 
N. Lat. 43. 12. 

TOLU, a town of South America, in Terra Fir- 
ma, and in the government of Carthagena; famous 
for the fine balſam of Tolu, brought into Europe from 
thence, and produced from a tree like a pine. It is 


ſeated on a bay of the north ſea, 60 miles ſouth of 


Carthagena, W. Long. 72.55. N. Lat. 9.40. 

 TOLUIFERA, the BALSAM or Toru TREE; a 
genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the de- 
candria claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies, 


for when they are ſent over in papers, the inſects ge- 
nerally devour them. Theſe ſeeds muſt be ſown in 
pots filled with light earth as ſoon as they arrive, and 
plunged into the tan. If it ſhould happen in autumn 
or winter, they ſhould be plunged into the ſtove ; but 
in ſpring or ſummer, they may be plunged into the tan- 
bed under a frame; they ſhould be taken out of their 
covers, otherwiſe they will be long in the ground be- 
fore they vegetate. When the plants come up, and 
are fit to remove, they ſhould be carefully tranſplanted, 
each into a ſeparate pot, and plunged into a good hot- 
bed of tanners bark, ſhading them from the ſun till 
they have taken new root; after which they ſhould be 


treated in the Tame way as the coffce-tree, with which 


management the plants will ſucceed. 
TOMPION, a fort of bung or cork uſed to ftop 
the mouth of a cannon. At fea this is carefully en- 
circled with tallow or putty, to prevent the penetra- 
tion of the water into the bore, whereby the powder 
contained in the chamber might be damaged or ren- 
dered incapable of ſervice. 5 
TON, a meaſure or weight. See Tux. 
TONE, or Tuxe, in muſic, has ſeveral ſenſes. 
I. It is moſt immediately taken for that interval 
which charaQerizes the diatonic ſyſtem or ſpecies, or 
what, in our language, we call a note played or ſung. 
In this acceptation there are two kinds of tones; viz. 
the major tone, whole proportion is as 8 to q, and 
which reſults from the difference between the fourth 
and the fifth; and the minor tone, whole proportion is 
as 9 to 10, and which reſults from the difference be- 
tween the third minor and the fourth. — The produc- 
tion of the major and that of the minor tone, are equally 


found beginning with uf at the ſecond re, which forms 


growing naturally near Carthagena in America, from 
whence the late Dr Houſtoun ſent the ſeeds to Eng- 
land: in its native place this grows to a tree of a large 
ſize. The bark is very thick, rough, and of a brown 
colour; the branches ſpread out wide on every fide, 
and are garniſhed with winged leaves, compoſed of 
ſeveral oblong lobes, placed alternately along the foot- 
ſtalk, terminated by an odd one, rounded at both ends, 


but run out to an acute point at the top ; they are 
YO As | 


a fifth above %: for the quantity by which this re is 
ſuperior to the octave of the firſt ut, is exactly in the 
proportion of 8 to 9; and that by which the ſame re 
is inferior to , the third major of that octave, is in 
the proportion of 9 to 10. 

2. That degree of Elevation which 1s taken by voices 
or inſtruments for performing a piece of muſic, is like- 
wile called the tone or pitch. 
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It is in this ſenſe that 


Tone. 


1 
we ſay, in a concert, the tone is too high or too low. 

3. Tone is taken for a rule of modulation with re- 
lation to a fundamental note or principa: ſound, which 
is called the fonic or key note. See Toxic. | 

With reſpe& to the tones of the ancients, may be 
conſulted Rovſſeay's Dictionary, at the word Mops. 

As our modern ſyſtem contains in each octave 12 
different notes or ſounds, which, relatively to that oc- 
tave, are called ſemi-tones; each of theſe ſounds may 
ferve for the fundamental of a tone, that is to ſay, may 
be its tonic. Theſe tones are already 12; but as the 
major and minor modes are applicable to each of them, 
upon theſe 12 there are 24 different modulations of 
which our muſic is ſuſceptible. See MopuLaTion, 

Theſe tones differ one from another by various de- 
grees of elevation between the loweſt and higheſt, ac- 
cording as the tonic takes its ſtation. They differ alſo 
by the different alteration of ſounds and intervals pro- 
duced in each tone by the temperament ; ſo that, upon 
a harpfichord properly in tune, a praiſed ear recog- 
nizes any tone whatever whoſe modulation it hears ; 
and theſe tones are equally recognized upon harph- 
chords, though tuned higher or lower ſome than others: 


which ſhows, that this diſcernment proceeds at leaſt as 


much upon the modification which every note receives 
From the whole chord, as upon the degree of eleva- 
tion which the tonic occupies in the harpſichord. 
From hence ariſes a ſucceſſion of varieties and beau- 
ties in modulation, From hence ariſes a wonderful 


diverſity and energy in the expreſſion. From hence 


ariſes, in ſhort, the power of exciting different feelings 
by ſimilar chords, when ſtruck in different tones, 


Would you produce the majeſtic, the grave? The F 


ut ſa, and the major tones effectuated by a flat, will 
expreſs it nobly. Would you produce the gay and 
the cheerful? Take A i la, D la re, the major 
tones effectuated by a ſharp. Would you produce 
ſuch ſtrains as are moving and tender? Take the mi- 
nor tones effectuated by a flat. C/ ut minor, inſpire 
the ſoul with tenderneſs ; F ut fa minor, carry it even 
to melancholy and grief. In a word, every tone, every 
mode, has its peculiar expreſſion, which ought to be 
known and perceived with delicacy ; and this is one 
of the means which render a compoſer of art and ge- 


nius in ſome degree maker of the affeQions of thoſe 


who hear him. It is, however, a kind of ſuccedaneum 
to the ancient modes, though far from reaching their 


_ expreſſion or energy. 


Yet it is this rich and agreeable diverſity of which 
(ſays Roulſ.av) M. Rameau would deprive mufic, in 
wholcly reducing every mode to one inſipidely equal 
and monotonous harmony, by his rule for temperament, 
though it had been fo often propoſed and neglected 
before him. According to this author, the whole har- 
mony would be more perfect by its obſervation. It 
is nevertheleſs abſolutely certain, that nothing can be 
gained By this on one hand, without loſing its equi- 
valent on the other; and though we ſhould grant 
{what is by no means true) that by this temperament 
the harmony 1n general would be rendered more pure, 
would this compenſate what we Joſe in point of expreſ- 
on? Sec "TEMPERAMENT. | 

To what has been already ſaid by M.- Rouſſeau, 
we mult beg leave to add two obſervations. 1. The 


_ eſſence of the tone conſiſts in this, that by it the ſeries 
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of diatonic intervals immediately riſing or deſcending, 
whether major or minor, is regulated and known from 
any fundamental note which we aſſume. Tone, there- 
fore, is the conſtitution of the octave, as determined 
by that fundamental note. The fundamental note it- 
ſelf is the key. Hence the tone differs from the made, 
as the former regulates the nature and ſucceſſion of in- 
tervals contained in the octave; the latter modifies all 
the chords whether natural or artificial, particularly 
the third and fifth. 2. M. L'Alembert, in the ſe. 
cond edition of his Elements, (ſee the article Music, 
n 72, note v) has conſidered at ſome length, and with 
ſome degree of accuracy, the advantages and inconve- 
niences reſulting from temperament. He ſeems fairly 
to have ſtated the objections of muſicians againſt it. 
He afficms, that without it, in paſſing from one mode 
to another, the ear is ſhocked ; and agrees with M. 


Rameau, that the character of different harmonies 


does not ariſe from any differences in the intervals of 
the diatonic ſcale, but from the ingenious and agree - 
able intertexture of the modes, and from other circum- 
ſtances enumerated in the note. He adds, that from all 
which, has been ſaid in his work concerning the for- 


mation of the diatonic ſcale, and that ſpecies of muſic 


which it charaQerizes, it muſt appear to be the obvioug 
intention of nature, that the intervals in that ſyſtem, 
whether major or minor, whether conſiſting of a ſemi- 
tone or a full note, ſhould each of them be exactly fie 
milar one to another, which cannot be effectuated 
without having recourſe to temperament. | 


£ * 


TONGUE, in anatomy. See there n“ 366, 4. and 


TONIC, in muſic, ſignifies a certain degree of ten- 
fion, or the ſound produced by a vocal ſtring in a given 
degree of tenſion, or by any ſonorous body when put in 
vibration. It has already been obſerved in other articles, 


that the word zone ſignifies the natural feries or ſucceſ- 


ſton of the diatonic ſcale, whether major or minor, or 
conſiſting in intervals of both kinds, commencing from 
any particular note, The tonic therefore, or key, is 
the ſound from whence that ſeries commences ; and it 
is ſo called, becauſe it eſtabliſnes the nature of the ſe- 
ries, and, as it were, opens a paſſage to it. With this 
every piece of muſic, whether in harmony or melody, 
for the moſt part begins, at leaſt when the excluded 
notes are finiſhed. By excluded notes we mean thoſe 


notes which are ſeparated from the air by a bar, yet 


which do net conſtitute a bar; becauſe they are parts 
of a time, the reſt of which is ſuppoſed to have paſſed 
before the commencement of the air; and for which, 
at the end of the ſtrain, there is, or ought to be, always 
an interval in duration left unoccupied. | 

Here then we have ſaid, that the air commences for 
the moſt part with its tonic or key; that it ſhould end 
with the ſame note, is a rule more generally obſerved, 
and more neceſſary to be obſerved ; but that its baſs 
ſhould end upon the tonic, is indiſpenſable. Whatever 
kind of third the key or tonic has above it, deter- 
mines the mode. If the third be major, ſuch likewiſe 
is the mode; if minor, the mode is alſo minor. Thus, 


upon every tonic or key, we may compoſe in either 


mode. In ſhort, muficians recognize this peculiarity 


in the tonic, that the perfect chord does-not rigorouſly 


belong to any other note except itſelflf. When that 
chord 1s- ſtruck upon another note, either ſome diſſo- 
| ne: | nance 


Tonic 


Tonquin. 


T ON 


key for that inſtant. : 

By this method of tranſpoſition, the tonic or key 
bears the name of C or ut in the major mode, and of 
A or la in the minor. See Music, Chap. XII. 

Tonic, ſays Rouſſeau, is likewiſe the name given by 
Ariſtoxenus to one of the three kinds of chromatic 
muſic whoſe divifions he explains, and which was the 
ordinary chromatic of the Greeks, proceeding by two 
ſemi-tones in ſucceſſion, and afterwards a third minor. 

Toxic Dominant. See Dominant. = | 

TONNAGE and PounDace, an ancient duty on 


weine and other goods. The origin of tonnage and 


poundage ſeems to have been this. About the 21ſt of 
Edward III. complaint was made, that merchants were 
robbed and murdered on the ſeas. The king there- 


upon, with the conſent of the peers, levied a duty of 


25. on every ton of wine, and 6d. in the pound on all 
goods imported; which was treated as illegal by the 
commons. About 25 years after, the king, when the 
knights of ſhires were returned home, obtained a like 
grant from the citizens and burgeſſes, and the year af- 
ter it was regularly granted in parliament. Theſe du- 
ties were diminiſhed ſometimes, and ſometimes increa- 
ſed; at length they ſeem to have been fixed at 38. ton- 
nage and 18. poundage. In old times theſe were di- 


ſtinguiſhed from cuſtoms, which were conſidered as du- 


ties on ſtaple commodities, though they have been long 
ſince blended together. The fixing of ſtaple towns 


had its advantages and diſadvantages; and even the 


great ſtaple at Calais, which rendered the loſs of that 


place ſo much regretted, cramped our navigation. By 


ſucceſſive acts of the legiſlature, the liberty and pro- 
perty of the ſubjects of all ranks being better ſecured, 
promoted domeſtic induſtry, and thereby the welfare 
and happineſs of the people. 1 5 


TONQUIN, a kingdom of Afia, in the Eaſt In- 
dies, beyond the Ganges; bounded on the north by 


the province of Yunnan in China, on the eaſt by the 


province of Canton and the bay of Tonquin, on the 
ſouth by Cochin China, and on the weſt by the king- 
dom of Laos. It is about 1200 miles in length, and 


5 oo in breadth; and is one of the fineſt and moſt con- 


fiderable kingdoms of the Eaſt, as well on account of 
the number of inhabitants, as the riches it contains 
and the trade it carries on. The country 1s thick ſet 
with villages; and the natives in general are of a middle 
ſtature and clean-limbed, with a tawny complexion. 
Their faces are oval and flattiſh, and their noſes and 
lips well proportioned. Their hair is black, Jong, lank, 
and coarſe; and they Jet it hang down their ſhoulders, 
They are generally dexterous, nimble, active, and in- 
genious in mechanic arts. The weave a multitude of 
fine filks, and make curious lacker-works, which are 
tranſported to other countries. There is ſuch a nam- 
ber of people, that many want employment; for they 
{ſeldom go to work but when foreign ſhips arrive. The 
money and goods brought hither by the Engliſh and 
Dutch put them in action, for they have not money of 
their owu ſufficient to employ themſelves; and there- 


fore one-third at leaſt, muſt be advanced before-hand 


by the merchants: and the ſhips mutt ſtay here till the 
goods are finiſhed, which is generally five or fix months. 
They are ſo addicted to gaming, that when every thing 
elſe is loſt, they will take their wives and children. 
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nance is underſtood, or ſome other note becomes the 
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The garments of the Tonquineſe are made either of Tonquin. 


ſilk or cotton; but the poor people and ſoldiers wear 
only cotton of a dark tawny colour. Their houſes are 
ſmall and low; and the walls either of mud, or hurdles 
daubed over with clay. They have only a ground - floor, 
with two or three partitions; and each room bas a 
ſquare hole to let in the light. The villages conſiſt of 
30 or 40 houſes, ſurrounded with trees; and in ſome 
places there are banks to keep the water from over- 


flowing their gardens, where they have oranges, be- 


tels, melons, and ſalad-herbs. In the rainy ſea- 
ſon they cannot paſs from one houſe to another with- 
out wading through the water: they ſometimes have 
boats. In the capital city called Cacho, there are about 


20,000 houſes, with mud- walls, and covered with 


thatch; a few are built with brick, and roofed with 
pan-tiles. In each yard is a ſmall arched building like 
an oven, about ſix feet high, made of brick, which 
ſerves to ſecure their goods in caſe of fire, The prin- 
cipal ſtreets are very wide, and paved with ſmall ſtones. 


The king of Tonquin has three palaces in it, ſuch | 


as they are; and near them are ſtables for his horſes 


and elephants. The houſe of the Engliſk. factory is 


ſeated at the north end of the city, fronting the ri- 


ver; and is the beſt in the city. The people in general 


are courteous, and civil to fliangers: but the great 
men are proud, havghty, and ambitious; the ſoldiers 
inſolent, and the poor thieviſh, They buy all their 
wives, of which the great men have ſeveral ; but the 
poor are ſtinted for want of money. In hard times the 
men will ſell both their wives and children, to buy rice 
to maintain themſelves. The women offer themſelves 
to ſtrangers as wives, while they ſtay, and agree with 
them for a certain price. Even the great men will of- 
fer their daughters to the merchants and officers who 
are likely to lay fix months in the country. They are 


not afraid of being with child; for if they are girls, 


they can ſell them wel] when'they are young, becauſe 
they are fairer than the other inhabitants. Theſe wo- 
men are faid to be very faithful; and are trufted with 
money and goods by the Europeans duricg their ab- 
ſence, and will make great advantage with them. The 
firſt new moon in the year that happens aſter the middle 
of January, is a great feſtival ; when they rejoice for 
10 or 12 days together, and ſpend their time in all 
manner of ſports. Their common drink is tea, but 
they make themſelves merry with arrack. The lan- 
guage is ipoken very much in the throat; and ſome of 
the words are pronounced through the teeth, and has 
a great reſemblance to the Chineſe, They bave ſeveral 
mechanic arts or trades; ſuch as ſmiths, carpenters, join- 
ers, turners, weavers, taylors, potters, painters, money - 
changers, paper-makers, workers in lacker, and bell- 
founders. Their commodities are gold, muſk, ſilks, 
callicoes, drugs of many ſorts, woods for dycing, lac- 
quered wares, earthen wares, ſalt, aniſecds, and worm- 
ſeeds. The lacquered ware is not inferior to that of Ja- 
pan, which is accounted the beſt in the world. With 
all theſe merchandiſes, one would expect the people to 
be very rich, but they are in general very poor; the 
chief trade being carried on by the Chineſe, Engliſh, 
and Dutch. The goods imported, beſides blver, are 
ſalt-petre, ſulphur, Engliſh broad cloth, pepper, ſpices, 
and preat puns, 

TONSILS, in anatomy. See there no 366, f. 
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ktreſtle- trees and croſi- trees. 


„ 
TONSURE, in eecleſiaſtical hiſtory, a particular 


manner of ſhaving or clipping the hair of eceleſiaſtics 


or monks. The ancient tonſure of the clergy was no- 


thing more than polling the head, and cutting the hair 
to a moderate degree, for the ſake of decency and gra- 
vity : and the ſame obſervation is true with reſpect to 
the tonſure of the ancient monks. But the Romans 
have carried the affair of tonſure much farther ; the 


candidate for it kneeling before the biſhop, who cuts 


the hair in five different parts of the head, viz. be fore, 
behind, on each fide, and on the crown. | 

TOOL, among mechanics, denotes in general any 
ſmall inſtrument uſed as well for making other complex 
inſtruments and machines, as in moſt other operations 
in the mechanic arts. 

TOOTH, in anatomy. See there, n 26. 

TOOTHACH. See Mpicix E, n 621, 622, 
and ELECTRICITY, parag. wt. N 

Toorhach Tree, See RANTHOXYLUM. 

TOP, a fort of platform, ſurrounding the lower 
maſt-head, from which it projects on all ſides like a 
ſcaffold. | 

The principal intention of the top 1s to extend the 
top-malt ſhrouds, ſo as to form a greater angle with 


the maſt, and thereby give additional ſupport to the 


latter. It is ſuſtained by certain timbers fixed acroſs 
the hounds or ſhoulders of the maſt, and called the 

Beſides the uſe above-mentioned, the top 1s other- 
wiſe extremely convenient to contain the materials ne- 
ceſſary for extending the ſmall ſails, and for fixing or 
repairing the rigging and machinery with more facility 
and expedition. In ſhips of war it is uſed as a kind of 
redoubt, and isaccordingly fortified for attack or defence; 
being furniſhed with ſwivels, muſketry, and other fire- 
arms, and guarded by a thick fence of corded ham- 
mocs. Finally, it is employed as a place for looking 
out, either in the day or night. e 

The frame of the top is either cloſe-planked like a 
platform, or open like a grating. The former kind is 
generally ſtronger and more convenient; but the latter 
is much better in tempeſtuous weather, as preſenting a 
ſmaller ſurface to the wind when the ſhip leans over to 
one fide, and by conſequence being leſs expoſed to its 
efforts. | 

In all ſhips of war, and in the largeſt merchantmen, 
the top is fenced on the aſt-fide by a rail of about three 
feet high, {tretching acroſs, and ſupported by ſtanchions, 
between which a netting is uſually conſtructed. The 


outſide of this netting is generally eovered with red baize 


or red painted canvas, which is extended from the rail 
down to the edge of the top, and called the Zop-armour. 
By this name it ſeems to have been confidered as a ſort 
of blind, behind which the men may conceal them- 
ſelves from the aims of the enemy's fire-arms in time 
of action, whilſt they are charging their own muſkets, 
carabines, or ſwivels. 


Tor- Mat, the ſecond diviſion of a maſt; ar that 


part which ſtands between the upper and lower pieces. 


See the article Mas r. 

Top- Sails, certain large fails extended acroſs the 
top-maſts by the topſail-yard above, and by the yard 
attached to the lower malt beneath; being faſtened to 
the former by robands, and to the latter by means of 
two great blocks fixed on its extremities, thro' which 
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the iopſail-ſheets are inſerted, paſſing from thence to Tope. 
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two other blocks fixed on the inner part of the yard 


cloſe by the maſt: and from theſe latter the ſheets lead Topies, 
downwards to the deck, where they may be flackened 


or extended at pleaſure. See the article Salt. | 
TOPAZ, in natural hiſtory, a gem called by the 
ancients chryſolite, as being of a gold colour. | 
The topaz, when perfect and free from blemiſhes, 
is a very beautiful and valuable gem; it is, however, 
very rare in this ſtate, It is of the number of thoſe 


gems which are found only in the round or pebble form, 


there never having been yet ſeen a true and genuine 
topaz of a columnar figure, though the far greater part 
of what our jewellers call ſuch are in that form. The 
greateſt part of the true topazes are no larger than 
grains of a coarſe feed ; among theſe there are, how- 
ever, ſome met with of the ſize of a pea, and ſome 


much larger, though theſe are very rare. It is of a 
roundiſh or oblong figure in its native or rough ſtate, 


and uſually is flatted on one fide; and is generally of a 
bright and naturally poliſhed ſurface, . tolerably, tranſ« 
parent. They are ever of a fine yellow colour; but 
they have this, like the other gems, in ſeveral different 
degrees: the fineſt of all are of a true and perfe& gold 
colour; but there are ſome much deeper, and others 
extremely pale, ſo as to appear ſcarce. tinged. 'The 
oriental topaz is equal to the ruby in hardneſs, and is 
ſecond only to the diamond in luſtre. The topazes of 
the other parts of the world fall off greatly from this 
hardneſs ; but the pureſt of the genuine ones are con- 
fiderably harder than cryſtal. The topaz on being 
thrown imo a charcoal fire entirely loſes its colour; and 
when taken out, is a very fine colourleſs tone, undi- 
{tinguiſhable from that known by the name of the whe 
ſapphire. Upon the whole it appears, that the oriental- 
coloured gems are much alike in their matter, differing 
ſcarce at all, except in colour; and that when they are 
found either naturally colourleſs, or rendered ſo by 
art, it is not eaſy to diſtinguiſh one of them from the 
other, --: 

The fineſt topazes in the world are found in the Eaſt 
Indies; but they are very rare there of any great fize: 
the Great Mogul, however, at this time, poſſeſſes one 
which is ſaid to weigh 157 carats, and to be worth 
more than 20,000 pounds. The topazes of Peru come 
next after thete, in beauty and in value. 
pean are principally found in Sileſia and Bohemia, and 
are generally full of cracks and flaws, and of a brown- 
iſh yellow. | | | 

Beſides all theſe degrees of value in the genuine to- 


The Euro- 


pazes, our jewellers keep what they call a kind of 


them, inferior greatly to the true ones; all theſe are 
common hexangular cryttals, coloured to a paler or 
deeper yellow in mines: theſe they cut into ſtones for 
rings, and fell under the name of topazes; and molt of 
the ſtones we ſee under that name are ſuch. | 
TOPHUS, in medicine, denotes a chalky or ſtony 


concretion in any part of the body; as the bladder, 


kidney, &c. but eſpecially in the joints. 
TOPIC, a general head, or ſubje& of diſcourſe. 
Toeics, in oratory. See OkaToRy, n“ 2—23. 
Tories, or Topical Medicines, are the ſame with 


external ones, or thoſe applied outwardly to ſome diſ- 
eaſed and painful part: ſuch are plaſters, cataplaſms, 


unguents, &. | 
'TOPO- 
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TOPOGRAPHY, a deſcription or draught ot 


ſome particular place, or ſmall track of land, as that of 
a city or town, manor or tenement, field, garden, houſe, 


Opus caſtle, or the like; ſuch as ſurveyors fet out in their 


plots, or make draughts of, for the information and 
ſatisfaQion of the proprietors, _ | | 
TOPSHAM, a town of Devonſhire, in England, 
ſeated on the river Exmouth, five miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Exeter, to which place the river was formerly navi- 
gable; but in time of war was choaked up deſignedly, 
ſo that ſhips are now obliged to load and unload at 
Topſham. W. Long. 3. 40. N. Lat. 50. 37. 
TOR, a town of Ai, in Arabia Petrza, ſeated on 
the Red Sea, with a good harbour defended by a 
caſtle. There is a handſome Greek convent, in whoſe 
garden are fountains of bitter water, which they pre- 
tend are thoſe rendered {ſweet by Moles by throwing a 
piece of wood into them. Some think that this town 
is the ancient Elana. E. Long. 31. 25. N. Lat. 28. o. 
TORBAY, a fine bay of the Engliſh channel, on 
the coaſt of Devonſhire, a little to the eaſt of Dart- 
mouth, formed by two capes, called Bury Points, an 
Bob's Noſe... . 5 | 
TORIES, in the biſtory of England, a faction or 
party oppoſed to the whigs. See WariGs.—The to- 
ries are great ſticklers for the prerogatives of the 
crown, as the whigs are for the liberties and privileges 
of the people: though, in truth, the principles of the 
moderate people of both parties do not greatly differ. 
TORMENTILLA, ToxmenT1L; a genus of the 
polygynia order, belonging to the iconſandria claſs of 
lants. 
of which is the erecta, growing very frequently in bar- 
ren paſtures, moors, and heaths, in Scotland, Eng- 
land, and the neighbouring iſlands. The roots conſiſt 
of thick tubercles, an inch or more in diameter, re- 
plete with a red juice, of an aſtringent quality. They 
are uſed in moſt of the Weſtern Ifles, and in the Ork- 
neys, for tanning of leather; in which intention they 
are proved by ſome late experiments to be ſuperior even 
fo the oak-bark. They are firft of all boiled in wa- 
ter, and the leather is afterwards ſteeped in the liquor. 
In the iſlands of Tirey and Col the inhabitants have 
deſtroyed ſo much ground by digging them up, that 
they have lately been prohibited the uſe of them. A 
decoQtion of theſe roo:s in milk is alſo frequently ad- 
miniſtered by the inhabitants of the ſame iſlands in di- 


arrbœas and dyſenteries, with good ſucceſs; but per- 


haps it would be moſt proper not to give it in dyſen- 
teries till the morbid matter be firſt evacuated. A 
ſpirituous extract of the plant ſtands recommended in 
the ſea- ſcurvy, to ſtrengthen the gums and faſten the 
teeth. Linnæus informs us, that the Laplanders paint 
their leather of a red colour with the juice of the roots. 
TORNADO, a ſudden and vehement guſt of wind 
from all points of the compaſs, frequent oa the coaſt of 
Guinez. | | | 
TORNE, the capital of Torne Lapmark, a pro- 
vince of Sweden, fituated at the mouth of the river 
Torne, at the. bottom of the Bothnic Gulph, upon 
a little iſland made by the river, 400 miles north of 
Stockholm. E. Long. 22. 45. N. Lat. 65. 45. 
TORPEDO, the Crame-Fisy. See Raja. 
The ſurpriſing property of this 6ſh in giving a vio- 
lent ſhock. to the perſon who takes.it in his hands, or 
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who treads upon it, was long an object of wonder, Torpedo. 


There are two ſpecies, the molt remarkable 
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For ſome time it was in general reckoned to be en- 


tirely fabulous; but at laſt the matter of fact being aſ- 


certained beyond a doubt, philoſopherg endeavoured 
to find out the cauſe. M. Reaumur e it into 
tlie action of a vaſt numbet of minute muſeles, which 
by their accumulated force gave a ſudden and violent 
ſtroke to the perſon who touched it. But ſolutions of 
this kind were quite unſatisfactory, becauſe the ſtroke 
was found to be communicated through water, iron, 
wood, &c. When the phenomena of electricity began 
to be better known, it was then ſuſpected that the 
ſhock of the torpedo was occaſioned by a certain ac- 
tion of the electric fluid; but as not the leaſt ſpark of 
fire, or noiſe, could ever be perceived, this too ſeemed 
inſufficient. Of late, however, Mr Walſh has with in- 
defatigable pains, not only explained this ſurpriſing 
phenomenon on the known principles of electricity, 
but given a demonſtration of his being in the right, by 
conſtructing an artificial torpedo, by which a ſhock re- 
ſembling that of the natural one can be given: 

The electric organs of the torpedo confilt of two 


ſets of very ſmall cylinders lying under the ſkin, one 


of which is electrified poſitively and the other nega- 
tively, ſeemingly at the pleaſure of the fiſh. When 
a communication is made between the ſet of cylinders 
poſitively electrified, and thoſe which are negatively ſo, 
a diſcharge and ſhock enſue, like what happens in the 
caſe of the Leyden vial. The only difficulty now is to 
account for the total abſence of a ſpark, (which in the 
caſe of the torpedo never exiſts even in the ſmalleſt 
degree,) and the impoſlibility of conducting the ſhock 
through the ſmalleſt interval of air. But this alſo is 
explained in a ſatisfactory manner by Mr Walſh, and 


| ſhown to be nothing elſe than what every day takes 


place in our electrical experiments. It is well known, 
that a ſmall charge of electricity, if put into a little 
vial, will occaſion a bright ſpark and loud noiſe when 
diſcharged. But if the ſame charge is put into a vial 
much larger, the ſpark and noiſe will be leſs in pro- 
portion ; neither will the ſpark break through near 
ſuch a ſpace of air in the latter caſe as in the former; 
though the ſhock would in both caſes be the ſame to 
a perſon who received it through his body. If, in- 
ſtead of a large via), we ſuppoſe the charge to be dif- 
fuſed all over a large battery, the ſhock would ſtill be 
the ſame, and yet the ſpark and noiſe attending it 
would be almoſt imperceptible, The cafe is juſt the 
ſame with the torpedo.. Each of. the electric organs 
is a battery compoſed of innumerable ſmall cylinders, 
which diſcharging themſelves all at once produce a. 
formidable ſhock; but by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of the 
charge of each, the ſpark is imperceptible, and can- 
not break through the ſmalleſt ſpace of air. The 
truth of this was exemplified in Mr Walſh's artificial 
torpedo, which though it would give a very conſider- 
able ſhock through a conductor totally uninterrupted, 
yet ou the leaſt breach therein, even for the breadth 
of a hair, no ſhock was felt. 

In every other reſpe& the electricity of the torpedo 
agrees with that exhibited by the common electrical 
machines. An inſulated perſon cannot receive a ſhock. 
by touching one of the electric organs of the fiſh; _. 
but a violent ſtroke is given to the perſon, whether. 
inſulated or not, who leys one hand on the poſitive = 
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don, where he reſided for a few years. 
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Torpor the other on the negative organ. The fiſh, as is rea- 


ſonable to imagine, ſeems to have this electric pro- 
perty in its own power; and appears ſenſible of his 
giving the ſhock, which is accompanied by a kind of 
winking of his eyes. 

TORPOR, a numbneſs, or defect of feeling and 
motion. Galen ſays it is a fort of intermediate dil- 
order between palſy and health. 

TORREFACTION, in chemiſtry, is the roaſting 
or ſcorching of a body by the fire, in order to diſ- 
charge a part either unneceſſary or hurtful in another 
operation. Sulphur is thus diſcharged from an ore be- 
fore it can be wrought to advantage. bes 

TORRENT, denotes a temporary ſtream of water 
falling ſuddenly from mountains, whereon there have 
been great rains, or an extraordinary thaw of ſnoay, 

TORRENTIUS (John), a painter of Amſter- 
dam, born at Haerlem in 1589, who excelled in re- 
preſenting objects of ſtill life, and ſometimes painted 
converſations which were admired for a lovely tone of 


colouring. While he practiſed in this manner, be 


lived in general eſteem and affluence ; bur, unhappily, 
he grew abandoned ja his morals, and equally fo in 


his ſtyle of painting, proſtituting a delicate pencil to 


the moſt obſcene and depraved purpoſes, At laſt, by 
inſtituting a ſecret ſociety of Adamites, he attracted 
the notice of the magiſtrates, who brought him to 
trial; and as che denied his own performances, and 
any connection with his deteſtable aſſembly, he was 
condemned to the torture, his lewd pictures were 
burned by the common executioner, and he was ſen- 
tenced to the houſe of correction for 20 years. He 
ſupported the torture with incredible obſtinacy; and 


after ſome time of confinement, being releaſed at the 


requeſt of the Engliſh ambaſſador, he went to Lon- 
But the 
Engliſh, who deteſted his profligacy more than they 
admired his art, diſcountenanced him ſo much that he 
retired to Amſterdam, where he died in obſcurity and 
contempt in 1640. 

TORRICELLI (Evangeliſte), an illuſtrious Ita- 
lian mathematician and philoſopher, born at Faenza 
in 1608. He was trained in Latin literature by his 


uncle a monk; and after cultivating mathematical 


knowledge for ſome time without a maſter, he ſtudied 
it under father Benedict Caſtelli, profeſſor of mathe- 
matics at Rome, Having read Galileo's dialogues, he 


compoſed a treatiſe on motion, on. his principles, 


which brought him acquainted witb Galileo, who 


took him home as an aſſiſtant: but Galileo died in 


three months after. He became profeſſor of mathe- 
matics at Florence, and greatly improved the art of 
making teleſcopes and microſcopes: but he is belt known 
for finding out a method of aſcertaining the weight of 
the atmoſphere by quickfilver ; the barometer being 
called, from him, the Torricellian tube. He publiſhed 
Opera Geometrica, 4to, 1644; and died in 1647. 

TORRICELLIAN EXPERIMENT, a famous ex- 
periment made by Torricellt, a diſciple of the great 
Galileo, by which he demonſtrated the preſſure 
of the atmoſphere in oppoſition to the doctrines of 
ſuction, &c. finding that preſſure able to ſupport ouly 
a certain length of mercury, or any other fluid, in an 
inverted glaſs tube. See BAROMETER. 


TORSK, or Tvsx, in ichthyology. See Gapvs, 
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TORTOISE, in zoology. Sce TesTuDo. 

TorTorsE-Shell, The upper ſhell of the tortoiſe is 
compoſed of two diſſimilar ſubſtances : that which 
immediately inveſts the back of the animal is of the 
bony kind, and almoſt as hard as ftone ; the outer 
lamina is horny, flexible, here and there tranſparent. 
It is only this laſt that is called fertoiſe.ſhell, and in 


which the beautiful colours and variegations reſide, 


The horny hell conſiſts of feveral pieces, whoſe ſeams 
and junctures with one another, and with the bon 


part underneath, are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhable, The : 


workmen ſplit them aſunder by certain inſtruments, 


and employ the elegant horn for a variety of toys 


and utenſils, combs, ſword-hilts, clock-caſes, boxes, 
coverings for muſical inſtruments, perſpeQive-glaſſes, 
&C. &c. Ye Ds 

Wirking and joining of ToRTo1sE-Shell—Tortoiſe- 
ſhell] and horn become ſoft in a moderate heat, as that 
of boiling water, ſo as to be preſſed, in a mould, in- 
to any form, the ſhell or horn being previouſly cut in- 
to plates of a proper ſize. | | 

Plumier informs us, in his Art de tourner, that two 
plates are likewiſe united into one by heating and 
preſſing them; the edges being thoroughly cleaned, 


and made to fit cloſe to one another. The tortoiſe- 


ſhell is conveniently heated for this purpoſe by apply- 
ing a hot iron above and beneath the juncture, with 
the interpoſition of a wet cloth to prevent the ſhell 
from being ſcorched by the irons : theſe irons ſhould 
be pretty thick, that they may not loſe their heat be- 


fore the union is affected. 


Both tortoiſe- ſſiell and horns may be ſtained of a 
variety of colours, by means of the colouring drugs 
commonly uſed in dyeing, and by certain metallic ſo- 


lations. | 
TORTURE, a grievous pain inflicted on criminals 
to make them confeſs the truth. See Racx.—The 
ſtatute-law of England doth very ſeldom, and the 
common law doth never, inflict any puniſhment ex- 
tending to life or limb, unleſs upon the higheſt neceſ- 
ſity. | 
But note—on an inditment for high-treaſon, or 


for the loweſt ſpecies of felony, viz, petit larceny, 


and in all miſdemeanors, ſtanding mute is equiva- 
lent to conviction. But upon appeals or indictment 
for other felonies or petit treaſon, the priſoner ſhall 
not be looked upon as convicted, ſo as to receive judg- 
ment for the felony ; but ſhall, for his obſtinacy, re- 


ceive-the terrible ſentence of penance, or peine forte & 


dure. Sce'ARRAIGNMENT, and PEINE forte & dure. 
The rack, or queſtion, to extort a confeſſion from 
criminals is a practice of a different nature : this be- 
ing only uſed to compel a man to put himſelf upon 
his trial; that being a ſpecies of trial in itſelf, Aud 
the trial by rack is utterly unknown to the law of 
England. No perſon to be ſubjeR to torture in Scot- 

land, 7 Ann. c. 21. : — 
TORUS, in architeQure, a large round moulding 
uſed in the baſes of columns. See Plate XXIX. fig. 3. 
 TOUCAN, ia ichthyology. See RyamenasTos. 
TOUCH-xzeple, among aſſayers, refiners, &c. 
little bars of gold, ſilver, and copper, combined toge- 
ther in all the different proportions and degrees of 
mixture; the uſe of which is to diſcover the degree of 
purity of any piece of gold or ſilver, by * 
the 


, 


Tortoiſe, 
1 
Touch, 


oiſe, 
jeh. 


— 


Touch 
f 


Toulon. 


Tov 


the mark it leaves on the touch · fone with thoſe of the 


ars. | | 

6 The metals uſually tried by the toueh · ſtone are gold, 
filver, and copper, either pure, or mixed with one an- 
other in different degrees and proportions, by fuſion. 
In order to find out the purity or quantity of baſer 
metal in theſe variaus admixtures, when they are to be 
examined they are compared with theſe needles, which 
are mixed in a known proportion, and prepared for 
this uſe. The metals of theſe needles, both pure and 
mixed, are all made into laminz or plates, one-twelfth 
of an inch broad, and of a fourth part of their breadth 
in thickneſs, and an inch and half long; theſe being 
thus prepared, you are to engrave on each a mark in- 
dicating its purity, or the nature and quantity of the 
admixture in it. 7 

The black rough marbles, the baſaltes, or the ſofter 
kinds of black pebbles, are the moſt proper for touch- 
ſtones. | 

Now the method of uſing the needles and ſtone is 
this : The piece of metal to be tried ought firſt to be 
wiped well with a clean towel or piece of ſoft leather, 
that. you may the better ſee its true colour; for from 
this alone an experienced perſon will, in fome degree, 
judge beforehand what the principal metal is, and how 
and with what debaſed. 

Then chooſe a convenient, not over large, part of 


the ſurface of the metal, and rub it ſeveral times very 


hardly and ſtrongly againſt the touchſtone, that in 
caſe a deceitful coat or cruſt ſhould have been laid up- 
on it, it may be worn off by that friction: this, how- 
ever, is more readily done by a grindſtone or ſmall 


file. Then wipe a flat and very clean part of the 


touchſtane, and rub apainſt it, over and over, the juſt 
mentioned part of the ſurface of the piece of metal, till 


you have, on the flat ſurface of the ſtone, a thin me- 


tallic cruſt, an inch long and about an eighth of an 


inch broad: this done, look out the needle that ſeems 
moſt like to the metal under trial, wipe the lower part 


of this needle very clean, and then rub it againſt the 
touchſtone, as you did the metal, by the fide of the 
other line, and in a direction parallel to it. 


When this is done, if you find no difference between 
the colours of the two marks made by your needle and 


the metal under trial, you may with great probability 
pronounce that metal and your ncedle to be of the ſame 
alloy, which is immediately known by the mark en- 


graved on your needle. But if you find a difference 
between the colour of the mark given by the metal, 


and that by the needle you have tried, chooſe out an- 
other needle, either of a darker or lighter colour than 
the former, as the difference of the tinge on the touch» 
ſtone directs; and by one or more trials of this kind 
you will be able to determine which of your needles 
the metal anſwers, and thence what alloy it is of, by 
the mark of the needle; or elſe you will find that the 
alloy is extraordinary, and not to be determined by the 
the compariſon of your needles. 

TOUCHWOOD., See BoLervus. 

TOULON, an ancient, ftrong, rich, and populous 
city of France, with a famous harbour, well covered 
from the north winds; and a biſhop's ſee. It is the 
Principal town for naval ſtores. on the Mediterranean 
fea, and is fortified with ſtrong walls defended with 


baſtions, It has two moles, each ſeven hundred paces 
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in length, which almoſt ſurround the harbour, and Toulouſe. 


leave but a narrow entrance for ſhips. There are al. Tour. 


ways men of war here, as well as other ſhips; and 
there is a very fine quay paved with bricks. Near the 


arſenal, on the fide of the quay, are magazines full of 


naval ſtores. The cathedral is remarkable for its high 
altar, and two fine chapels on each fide, where there 
are feveral ſilver ſhrines ſet with precious ſtones. There 
are ſeveral other churches and convents; and a ſchoot 
for officers, where they are taught every thing that 
regards the land or ſea ſervice. The harbour is de- 
fended by ſeveral forts, and is one of the beſt in Eu- 
rope. E. Long. 6. 2. N. Lat. 43. 7. 


TOULOUSE, one of the principal cities of France, 


in Upper Languedoc, and capital of the whole pro- 
vince, with an archbifhop's ſee, a famous univerſity, 
a parliament, a mint, and an academy of belles lettres. 
It is ſeated on the river Garonne, which divides it 
into two unequal parts, that communicate by a large 
ſtone-bridge. It is very large, but is not peopled in 
proportion to its extent. The ſtreets are very hand- 
ſome, and the walls of the city, as well as the houſes, 
are built with brick, The metropolitan church ſtands 
in a large ſquare, adorned with a fountain. It has ſe- 
veral fine chapels, and the choir is very magnificent. 
There are ſeveral other churches and convents, tob nu- 
merous to mention in particular, The town-houſe, 
which they call the Capitol, is very magnificent. It 
is a place of ſome trade, and is ſeated at the end of 
the canal of Languedoc. E. Long. f. 30. N. Lat. 
42. 36. | „ 
TOUR. (Henry de la), viſcount 'Furenne, a cele- 
brated French general, was the ſecond fon of Hear 
de la Tour duke of Bouillon, and was born at Sedan 
in 1611. He made his firſt campaigns in Holland un- 
der Maurice and Frederic Henry princes of Orange, 
who were his uncles by the mother's fide; and even 
then diſtinguiſhed bimſelf by his bravery. In 1634. 
he marched with his regiment into Lorraine ; and ha- 
ving contributed to the taking of La Mothe, was, 
though very young, made mareſchal de camp. In 
1636 he took Saverne, and the year following the 
caitles of Hirſon and Sorle; on which occafion he per- 
formed an action like that of Scipio's, with reſpect to 
a very beautiful woman whom he ſent back to her huſ- 
band. The viſcount Turenne continued to diftinguiſh 


himſelf in ſeveral ſieges and battles, and in 1644 was 


made marſhal of France; but had the misfortune to be 
defeated at the battle of Mariendal in 1645. How- 
ever, he gained the battle of Nortlingen three months 


after; reſtored the elector of Treves to his dominionsg 


and the following year made the famous junQion of 
the French army with that of Sweden commanded by 
general Wrangel, which obliged the duke of Bavaria 
to demand a peace. Afterwards that duke breakin 

the treaty he had concluded with France, he was de- 
feated by the viſcount Turenne at the battle of Zumarſe 
hauſen, and in 1648 driven entirely out of his domi— 
nions. During the civil wars in France he ſided with 
the princes, and was defcated at the battle of Rhete} 
in 1650; but foon after was reſtored to the favour of 
the king, who in 1652 gave him the command of his 
army. He acquircd great honour at the battles of Jer- 
geauv, Gien, and the ſuburbs of St Anthony, and by 
the retreat he made before the army commanded. by 

the 


— 
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: Touraine the princes at Ville. Neuve St-George. In 1654 he greatly celebrated for his acts of chivalry, came over Tourn, 
i made the Spaniards raiſe the ſiege of Arras: the next and challenged the Lord Scales, brother to the queen, mens, 
| TIN A year he took Conde, 8. Guilian, and ſeveral other places; to fight with him; which Scales readily accepting, the * uefa 
| woes gained the famous battle of Dunes; and made himſelf king commanded lifts to be prepared in Smithfield | 
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maſter of Dunkirk, Oudenarde, and almoſt all Flan- 
ders: this obliged the Spaniards to conclude the peace 
of the Pyrenees in 1660. Theſe important ſervices oc- 
calioned his being made marſhal-general of the king's 
camps and armies, 'The war being renewed with Spain 
in 1667, Turenne commanded in Flanders; and took 
ſo many places, that in 1668 the Spaniards were ob- 
liged to ſue for peace. He commanded the French 


7 5 army in the war againſt the Dutch in 1672; took 40 


towns in 22 days; purſued the elector of Brandenburg 
even to Berlin; gained the battles of Slintſheim, Laden- 


burg, Enſheim, Mulhauſen, and Turkeim; and obli- 


ged the Imperial army, which conſiſted of 70,000 men, 
to repaſs the Rhine. By this campaign the viſcount 
Turenne acquired immortal honour. He paſſed the 
Rhine to give battle to general Montecuculi, whom he 
followed as far as Saſpach; but mounting upon an emi- 
nence to diſcover the enemy's camp, he was killed by 
a cannon-ball in 1675. All France regretted the loſs 
of this great man, who by his military exploits had 
raiſed the admiration of Europe. 

TOURAINE, a province of France, bounded on 
the north by Maine, on the eaſt by Orleanois, on the 
ſouth by Berri, and on the weft by Anjou and Poitou. 
It is about 58 miles in length, and 55 in breadth where 
it is broadeſt. This country is watered by 17 rivers, 
beſides many brooks, which not only render it delight- 
ful, but keep up a communication with the neighbour- 
ing provinces. The air is temperate, and the ſoil is fo 


Fruitful, that it is called the garden of France. Tours 


is the capital town. | | 
'TOURNAY, a town of the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
in Flanders, and capital of a diſtrict called Tournayſit, 
with a biſhop's ſee. It is divided into two parts by 
the river Scheld; and is large, populous, well built, 
and carries on a great trade in woollen ſtuffs and ſtock- 
ings. The cathedral is a very handſome ſtructure, and 
contains a great many chapels with rich ornaments, 
and ſeveral magnificent tombs of marble and braſs. The 
town was taken by the allies in 1709; but was ceded to 
the houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht, tho? the 
Dutch had a right to put in a garriſon. It was taken 
by the French in June 1745, who demoliſhed the for- 
tifications. E. Long. 3. 36. N. Lat. go. 41. 
TOURNAMENTS, in chivalry, were honourable 


exerciſes formerly uſed by all perſons of note that defired 


to fignalize themſelves by their dexterity, &. They 
were firſt inftitated in Germany, according to hiſtori- 
ans, towards the beginning of the loth century, and 
became afterwards a general praQtice: they derived 
their name from the French word fourner, i. e. to 
turn round,” becauſe to be expert in theſe exerciſes, 
much agility both of horſe and man was requiſite, they 
riding round a ring in imitation of the ancient Circi. 
They were the principal diverſion of the 13th and 14th 
century. 


The following account of Engliſh tourgaments, ex- 


tracted from Maitland's Hiſtory of London, will not, 
it is hoped, be diſagreeable to the reader.— In the 
reign of Edward IV. Roch, who was better known 


by the appellation of the Baſtard of Burgundy, being 


8 to perform combat), of the length of 370 


eet, and breadth of 260, with * en galleries 


for the reception of the illuſtrious ſpectators; where 
aſſembled the king, the nobility, and the principal gen- 
try of both ſexes. The firſt day they fought with 
ſpears, without a viſible advantage on either ſide. The 
ſecond they tournayed on horſeback, when the Lord 
Scales having a long pike fixed on his chaffron (pom- 
me] of his ſaddle), which as they cloſed, ran into the 


noſtrils of the Baſtard's horfe, by the anguiſh where- 
of he reared himſelf with that violence, that he ſtum- 


bled backwards, whereby his rider was unfortunate 

unhorſed: which occaſioned him to cry out, „That he 
could not hold by the clouds ;* and that though his 
horſe had failed him, he would not fail to meet his ad- 


verſary the next day. This being accordingly per- 
formed, they fought on foot with pole-axes ; when 
Scales ſoon penetrating the Baſtard's helmet, the king 


threw down his warder, whereupon they were imme- 
diately parted by the marſhal. But the Baſtard in- 
fiſting upon fighting out that weapon, a council was 


held to deliberate thereon, The reſult was, that if 


he perſiſted in renewing the combat, he muſt, accord- 
ing to the law of arms, be delivered to his adverſary 
in the ſame condition he was, in at his horſe's misfor- 
tune: but rather than ſubmit to thoſe terms, he waved 
his pretenfion. | 5 „ 
King Richard II. defigning to hold a tournament at 
London on the Sunday after Michaelmas, ſent divers 
heralds to make proclamations of it in all the principal 
courts of Europe; and accordingly not a few princes, 
and great numbers of the prime nobility, reſorted hi- 
ther from France, Germany, the Netherlands, &c. 
This ſolemnity began on Sunday afternoon, from the 
Tower of London, with a pompous cavalcade of 60 
ladies, each leading an armed knight by a filver chain, 
being attended by their *ſquires of honour, and, paſſing 
through Cheapſide, rode to Smithfield, where the juſts 
and tournaments continued ſeveral days with magnifi- 
cent variety of entertainments; on which occafion the 


king kept open houſe at the biſhop of London's pa- 


lace for all perſons of diſtinction, and every night con- 


cluded with a ball. | | 
Not long after this, three Scotch champions chal-- 


lenged three Engliſh to fight, which was performed in 
Smithfield with the greateſt ſolemnity; the earl of 
Mar againſt the Lord Nottingham; Sir William Dor- 
rel the king of Scotland's banner-bearer, againſt Sir 
Pierce Courtney the king of England's ſtandard- bear- 
er; Cockburne, Eſq; againſt Sir Nicholas Hawkirke. 
Mar and Cockburne were unhorſed ; but the two ſtand- 
ard-bearers were ſo well matched, that betwixt them 
it was a drawn battle. Voltaire, in his Eſſay upon the 
Civil Wars of France, p. 4, obſerves, that.this roman- 


tic and dangerous ſport was put an end to by the death 


of Henry II. king of France, who was killed at Paris 
in a tournament, which was the laſt in Europe. 


TOURNEFORT (Joſeph Pitton de), a famous 
French botaniſt, born at Aix in Provence in 1656. -He 


had a paſſion for plants from his childhood, which 


overcame his father's views in putting him to ſtudy 
8 | philo- 
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,vrniquet philoſophy and divinity z therefore on his death 


2 — ſic, natural hiſtory, and botany. | 
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quitted theology, and gave himſelf up entirely to phy- 

botany. He wandered over 
the mountains of Dauphine, Savoy, Catalonia, the 
Pyrenees, and the Alps, in ſearch of new ſpecies of 


plants, which he acquired with much fatigue and dan- 


danger. His fame in 1683 procured him the employ- 
ment of botanie profeſſor in the king's garden; and by 
the king's order, he travelled into Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and England, where he made prodigious col- 
lections of plants. In 1700, Mr Tournefort, in obe- 
dience to another order, fimpled over all the iſles of the 
Archipelago, upon the coaſts of the Black Sea, in Bi- 
thyoia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Georgia; 
making obſervations on natural hiſtory at large, an- 
cient and modern geography, religion, manners, and 
commerce. He ſpent three years in this learned voyage; 
and then reſuming bis profeſſion, was made . 
of phyſic in the college: royal. He died in conſequence 
of an accidental. 2, of his breaſt by a cart-whee), 
which brought on a ſpitting of blood and hydrothorax, 
that carried him off in 1708. He wrote Elements of 
Botany, both in French and Latin; A Relation of his 


Voyage into the Levant; with other pieces of leſs con - 


fideration.. i 1 3 
.TOURNIQUET, in ſurgery, an inſtrument form- 
ed with ſcrews, for compreſſing any part with rollers, 
c. for the ſtopping. of hemorrhagies. See Sur- 
DR, r 407, of feds... . 
TOWER, a tall building confiſting of ſeveral ſto- 
ries, uſually of a round form, though ſome are ſquare 
or polygonal. Towers are built for fortreſſes, priſons, 
&c. as the Tower of London, the Tower of the Ba- 
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TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable num · 

ber of People, be 

and a village, de | 1 5 
TOXICODEND RON, in botany. See Raus. 
TRACHEA, in anatomy. See there, ne 380. 
TRACHINUS, the WE EVER, a genus of fiſhes be- 

_ longing to the order of jugularis. There is but one 

Tpecies, viz. the draco, or common weever. The qua- 


. 


* 


lities of this fiſh were well known to the ancients, who 


take notice of them without any exaggeration: the 
wounds inflied by its ſpines are exceedingly painful, 
attended with a violent burning and moſt pungent 
ſhooting, and Tometimes with an inflammat ion that will 
extend from the arm to the ſhoulder. © 


It is a common notion that theſe ſymptoms proceed 


from ſemething more than the ſmall wound this fiſh is 
capable of inflicting; and that there is a venom infu- 
fed into it, at leaſt ſuch as is made by the ſpines that 
form the firſt dorſal fin, which is dyed with black, and 
has a moſt ſuſpicious aſpeQ ; though it is poſſible, that 
the malignity of the ſymptoms ariſes from. the habit of 
body the perſon is in, or the part in which the wound 


is given. The remedy uſed by ſome fiſhermen is the 


ſea-ſand, with which they rub the place affeded for a 
conſiderable time. At Scarborough, ſtale urine, warmed, 
is uſed with ſucceſs. In the Univerſal Muſeum for 


November 1765, is an inſtance of a perſon who was 


reduced to great danger by a wound from this fiſh, and 
who was cured by the application of ſweet oil, and ta- 


King opium and Venice treacle, 


This fiſh buries itſelf in the ſands, leaving only its 
reer 
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noſe out, and if trod on immediately ſttikes with great Tract 


the interpretation of Belon. 


ing of a middle fize between a city 
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force z and they have been ſeen directing their blows 
with as much judgment as fighting cocks, Notwith- 
ſtanding this noxious property of the ſpines, it is ex- 
ceeding good meat. 4 5 
The Engliſh name ſeems to have no meaning, being 
corrupted from the French, la vive, fo called as being 
capable of living long out of the water, according to 
It grows to the length 
of 12 inches, but is commonly found much leſs. 'The 
irides are yellow: the under jaw is longer than the up- 
per, and ſlopes very much towards the belly: the teeth 
are ſmall. The back 1s ſtraight, the ſides are flat, the 
belly is prominent, the lateral line ſtraight: the covers 
of the gills are armed with a very ſtrong ſpine. The 
firſt dorſal fin'confiſts of five very ſtrong ſpines, which, 
as well as the intervening membranes, are tinged with | 
black; this fin, when quieſcent, is lodged in a ſmall 
Hollow. The ſecond confilts of ſeveral ſoft rays, com- 
mences juſt at the end of the firſt, and continues al- 
moſt to the tail. The peQoral fins are broad and an- 
gular; the ventral fins ſmall. The vent is placed re- 
markably forward, very near the throat: the anal fin 
extends to a ſmall diſtance from the tail, is a little hol- 
lowed in the middle, but not ſo much as to be called 
forked. The fides are marked lengthwiſe with two or 
three dirty yellow lines, and tranſverſely by numbers 
of ſmall ones: the belly filvery. . 7 
TRACT, in geography, an extent of graund, or a 
portion of the earth's ſurface. _ X 
Tract, in matters of literature, denotes a ſmall trea- 
tiſe or written diſcourſe upon any ſubjet. _ . 
TRADE, in general, denotes the ſame with com- 
merce, conſiſt ing in buy ing, ſelling, and exchanging 
of commodities, bills, money, &c. See Commence, , 
Coin, Money, Comeaxy,. &c. | . e 
TaAbpE-Windt, denote certain regular winds at fea, 
blowing either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately 
this way and that; thus called from their uſe in navi- 
gation, and the Indian commerce. See Wind. 
TRADESCANT (John), an ingenious naturaliſt 
and antiquary, was, according to Anthony Wood, a 
Fleming or a Dutchman. We are informed by Parkin- 
fon, that he had travelled into moſt parts of Europe, 
and into Barbary; and from ſome emblems remaining 
upon his monument in Lambeth church-yard, it plainly 


appears that he had viſited Greece, Egypt, and other 


eaſtern countries. In his travels he is ſuppoſed to have 
collected not only plants and ſeeds, but moſt of thoſe 
curioſities of every fort which after his death were ſold 
by his ſon to the famous Elias Aſhmole, and depoſited 


-in his muſcum at Oxford. When he firſt ſettled in this 


Kingdom cannot at this diſtance of time be aſcertained. 
Perhaps it was at the latter end of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, or the beginning of that of king James I. 
His print, engraven by Hollar before the year 1656, 
which repreſents him as a perſon very far advanced in 
years, ſeems to countenance this opinion. He lived 
in a great houſe at South Lambeth, where his muſeum 
was frequently viſited by perſons of rank, who became 
benefactors thereto: among theſe were king Charles J. 
{to wham he was gardener), Henrietta Maria his queen, 


archbiſhop Laud, George duke of Buckingham, Ro- 


bert and William Cecil earls of Saliſbury, and many 
other perſons of diſtinction. John Tradeſcant way 
. there- 


Tradefeant, ; 
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Touraine the princes at Ville-Neuve St. George. In 1654 he 


Tourna- 
ments. 


made the Spaniards raiſe the fiege of Arras: the next 
year he took Conde, St Guilian, and ſeveral other places; 
gained the famous battle of Dunes; and made himſelf 
maſter of Dunkirk, Oudenarde, and almoſt all Flan- 


ders: this obliged the Spaniards to conclude the peace 


of the Pyrenees in 1660. Theſe important ſervices oc- 
calioned his being made marſhal-general of the king's 
camps and armies. The war being renewed with Spain 
in 1667, Turenne commanded in Flanders; and took 
ſo many places, that in 1668 the Spaniards were ob- 
liged to ſue for peace. He commanded the French 
army in the war againſt the Dutch in 1672; took 40 
towns in 22 days; purſued the eleQor of Brandenburg 
even to Berlin; gained the battles of Slintſheim, Laden- 
burg, Enſheim, Mulhauſen, and Turkeim; and obli- 
ged the Imperial army, which conſiſted of 70,000 men, 
to repaſs the Rhine. By this campaign the viſcount 


Turenne acquired immortal honour. He paſſed the 


Rhine to give battle to general Montecuculi, whom he 
followed as far as Saſpach; but mounting upon an emi- 


nence to diſcover the enemy's camp, he was killed by 


a cannon-ball in 1675. All France regretted the loſs 
of this great man, who by his military exploits had 
raiſed the admiration of Europe. N | 
TOURAINE, a province of France, bounded on 
the north by Maine, on the eaſt by Orleanois, on the 
ſouth by Berri, and on the weft by Anjou and Poitou. 
It is about 58 miles in length, and 55, in breadth where 
it is broadeſt. This country is watered by 17 rivers, 
beſides many brooks, which not only render it delight- 
ful, but keep up a communication with the neighbour- 
ing provinces. The air is temperate, and the ſoil is fo 


fruitful, that it is called the garden of France, Tours 


is the capital town. | 
JOURNAL, a town of the Auftrian Netherlands, 
in Flanders, and capital of a diftri called Tournayſit, 
with a biſhops ſee. It is divided into two parts by 
the river Scheld; and is large, populous, well built, 
and carries on a great trade in woollen ſtuffs and ſtock- 
ings. The cathedral is a very handſome ſtructure, and 
contains a great many chapels with rich ornaments, 
and ſcveral magnificent tombs of marble and braſs. The 
town was taken by the allies in 1709; but was ceded to 
the houſe of Auſtria by the treaty of Utrecht, tho? the 
Dutch had a right to put in a garriſon, It was taken 
by the French in June 1745, who demoliſhed the for- 


tiſications. E. Long. 3. 36. N. Lat. go. 41. 


TOURNAMENTS, in chivalry, were honourable 


exerciſes formerly uſed by all perſons of note that defired 
to ſignalize themſelves by their dexterity, &. They 


were firſt inſtituted in Germany, according to hiſtori- 
ans, towards the beginning of the loth century, and 
became afterwards a general praQtice: they derived 
their name from the French word tourner, i. e. to 
turn round,” becauſe to be expert in theſe exerciſes, 
mucl agility both of horfe and man was requiſite, they 
riding round a ring in imitation of the ancient Circi. 


'They were the principal diverſion of the 13th and 1at 
century. | 


The following account of Engliſh tournaments, ex- 


tracted from Maitland*s Hiſtory of London, will not, 
it is hoped, be diſapreeable to the reader.—In the 
reign of Edward IV. Roch, who was better known 


by the appellation of the Baſtard of Burgundy, being 
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greatly celebrated for his acts of chivalry, came over Tourna. 
and challenged the Lord Scales, brother to the queen, mens, 
to fight with him; which Scales readily accepting, the T 08nefay 


„ 


king commanded liſts to be prepared in Smithfield 
(wherein to perform combat), of the length of 370 
feet, and breadth of 260, with magnificent galleries 
for the reception of the illuſtrious ſpeRators ; where 
aſſembled the king, the nobility, and the principal gen- 
try of both ſexes. The firſt day they fought with 
ſpears, without a viſible advantage on either fide. The 
ſecond they tournayed on horſeback, when the Lord 
Scales having a long pike fixed on his chaffron (pom- 
mel of his ſaddle), which as they cloſed, ran into the 
noſtrils of the Baſtard's horſe, by the anguiſh where- 
of he reared himſelf with that violence, that he ſtum- 
bled backwards, whereby his rider was unfortunately 
unhorſed: which occafioned him to cry out, „That he 
could not hold by the clouds;” and that though his 
horſe had failed him, he would not fail to meet his ad- 
verſary the next day. This being accordingly per- 
formed, they fought on foot with pole-axes; when 
Scales ſoon penetrating the Baſtard's helmet, the king 
threw down his warder, whereupon they were imme- 
diately parted by the marſhal. But the Baſtard in- 
fiſting upon fighting out that weapon, a council was 
held to deliberate thereon. The reſult was, that if 
he perſiſted in renewing the combat, he muſt, accord- 
ing to the law of arms, be delivered to his adverſary 
in the ſame condition he was, in at his horſe's misfor- 
tune: but rather than ſubmit to thoſe terms, he waved 
his pretenſion. . 

King Richard II. deſigning to hold a tournament at 
London on the Sunday after Michaelmas, ſent divers 
heralds to make proclamations of it in all the principal 
courts of Europe; and accordingly not a few princes, 
and great numbers of the prime nobility, reſorted hi- 
ther from France, Germany, the Netherlands, &c. 
This ſolemnity began on Sunday afternoon, from the 
Tower of London, with a pompous cavalcade of 60 
ladies, each leading an armed knight by a ſilver chain, 
being attended by their ' ſquires of honour, and, paſſing 
through Cheapſide, rode to Smithfield, where thc juſts 
and tournaments continued ſeveral days with magnifi- 
cent variety of entertainments; on which occaſion the 
king kept open houſe at the biſhop of London's pa- 
lace for all perſons of diſtinction, and every night con- 
cluded with a ball. | 

Not long after this, three Scotch champions chal- 
lenged three Engliſh to fight, which was performed in 
Smithfield with the greateſt ſolemnity; the earl of 
Mar againſt the Lord Nottingham; Sir William Dor- 
rel the king of Scotland's banner-bearer, againſt Sir 
Pierce Courtney the king of Eagland's ſtandard- bear- 
er; Cockburne, Eſq; againſt Sir Nicholas Hawkirke. 
Mar and Cockburne were unhorſed; but the two ſtand- 
ard- bearers were ſo well matched, that betwixt them 
it was a drawn battle. Voltaire, in his Eſſay upon the 
Civil Wars of France, p. 4, obſerves, that.this roman- 
tic and dangerous ſport was put an end to by the death 
of Henry II. king of France, who was killed at Paris 
in a tournament, which was the laſt in Europe. 

 TOURNEFORT (Joſeph Pitton de), a famous 
French botaniſt, born at Aix in Provence in 1656. He 
had a paſſion for plants from his childhood, which 
overcame his father's views in putting him to ſtudy 

philo- 


IN. 
Ns, 
nefort 


— 


tachinus. ſic, natural hiſtory, and botany. 


1 
rourniquet philoſophy and divinity z therefore on his death he 
quitted theology, and gave himſelf up entirely to phy- 


| e wandered over 
the mountains of Dauphine, Savoy, Catalonia, the 
Pyrenees, and the Alps, in ſearch of new ſpecies of 


plants, which he acquired with much fatigue and dan- 


danger. His fame in 1683 procured him the employ- 
ment of botanic profeſſor in the king's garden; and by 
the king's order, he travelled into Spain, Portugal, 
Holland, and England, where he made prodigious col- 
lections of plants. In 1700, Mr Tournefort, in obe- 
dience to another order, fimpled over all the iſles of the 


Archipelago, upon the coaſts of the Black Sea, in Bi- 
thynia, Pontus, Cappadocia, Armenia, and Georgia; 


making obſervations on natural hiſtory at large, an- 
cient and modern geography, religion, manners, and 
commerce. He ſpent three years in this learned voyage; 
and then reſuming bis profeſſion, was made profeſſor 
of phylic in the college- royal. He died in conſequence 
of an accidental cruſh of his breaſt by a cart-whee), 
which brought on a ſpitting of blood and hydrothorax, 
that carried him off in 1708. He wrote Elements of 


Botany, both in French and Latin; A Relation of his 


Voyage into the Levant; with other pieces of leſs con- 
ſideration. | 


TOURNIQUET, in ſurgery, an inſtrument form- 
ed with ſcrews, for compreſling any part with rollers, 


&c. for the ſtopping of hæmorrhagies. See SUR- | 


'GERY, n 407, ef ſeq. 


TOWER, a tall building conſiſting of ſeveral ſto- 


ries, uſually of a round form, though ſome are ſquare 


or polygonal. Towers are built for fortreſſes, priſons, 


&c. as the Tower of London, the Tower of the Ba- 
Rue, 8 
TOWN, a place inhabited by a conſiderable num- 


ber of people, being of a middle ſize between a city 
and a village. 


TOXICODENDRON, in botany. See Rus. 
TRAC HEA, in anatomy. See there, no 380. 
TRACHINUS, the wr EVER, a genus of fiſhes be- 


longing to the order of jugularis. There is but one 


ſpecies, viz. the draco, or common weever. The qua- 


lities of this fiſh were well known to the ancients, who 


take notice of them without any exaggeration: the 


wounds inflicted by its ſpines are exceedingly painful, 
attended with a violent burning and moſt pungent 
ſhooting, and ſometimes with an inflammation that will 
extend from the arm to the ſhoulder. eh 

It is a common notion that theſe ſymptoms proceed 


from ſemething more than the ſmall wound this fiſh is 
capable of inflicting; and that there is a venom infu- 


ſed into it, at leaſt ſuch as is made by the ſpines that 


form the firſt dorſal fin, which is dyed with black, and 


has a moſt ſuſpicious aſpeQ ; though it is poſſible, that 


the malignity of the ſymptoms ariſes from the habit of 


body the perſon is in, or the part in which the wound 


is given. The remedy uſed by ſome fiſhermen is the 
ſea-ſand, with which they rub the place affected for a 
confiderable time. At Scarborough, ſtale urine, warmed, 
is uſed with ſucceſs. In the Univerſal Muſeum for 


November 1765, is an inſtance of a perſon who was 


reduced to great danger by a wound from this fiſh, and 
who was cured by the application of ſweet oil, and ta- 


king opium and Venice treacle. 


This fiſh buries itſelf in the ſands, leaving only its 
e LICK, in ine lands, leaving only is 
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noſe out, and if trod on immediately ſtrikes with great Tract 
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force; and they have been ſeen directing their blows 
with as much judgment as fighting cocks. Not with- 
ſtanding this noxious property of the ſpines, it is ex- 
ceeding good meat. 

The Engliſh name ſeems to have no meaning, being 
corrupted from the French, la vive, ſo called as being 
capable of living long out of the water, according to 
the interpretation of Belon. It grows to the length 
of 12 inches, but is commonly found much leſs. The 
irides are yellow: the under jaw is longer than the up- 
per, and ſlopes very much towards the belly: the teeth 
are ſmall. The back is ſtraight, the fides are flat, the 
belly is prominent, the lateral line ſtraight: the covers 
of the gills are armed with a very ſtrong ſpine. The 
firft dorſal fin conſiſts of five very ſtrong ſpines, which, 
as well as the intervening membranes, are tinged with 
black; this fin, when quieſcent, is lodged in a ſmall 
hollow. The ſecond confiſts of ſeveral ſoft rays, com- 
mences juſt at the end of the firſt, and continues al- 
moſt to the tail. The peQoral fins are broad and an- 
gular; the ventral fins ſmall. The vent is placed re- 
markably forward, very near the throat: the anal fin 
extends to a ſmall diſtance from the tail, is a little hol- 
lowed in the middle, but not ſo much as to be called 
forked. The fides are marked lengthwiſe with two or 
three dirty yellow lines, and tranſverſely by numbers 
of ſmall ones: the belly ſilvery. 

'TRACT, in geography, an extent of ground, or a 
Portion of the earth's ſurface. | 

Taacr, in matters of literature, denotes a ſmall trea- 
tiſe or written diſcourſe upon any ſubject. 

TRADE, in general, denotes the ſame with com- 
merce, conſiſt ing in buying, ſelling, and exchanging 
of commodities, bills, money, &c. See COMMERCE, | 


Coix, Moxey, Comraxy, &c. 


TxapE-Windt, denote certain regular winds at ſea, 
blowing either conſtantly the ſame way, or alternately 
this way and that; thus called from their uſe in navi- 
gation, and the Indian commerce. See Winp. 

TRADESCANT (John), an ingenious naturaliſt 
and antiquary, was, according to Anthony Wood, a 
Fleming or a Dutchman. We are informed by Parkin- 
fon, that he had travelled into moſt parts of Europe, 
and into Barbary; and from ſome emblems remaining 
upon his monument in Lambeth church-yard, it plainly 
appears that he had viſited Greece, Egypt, and other 
eaſtern countries. In his travels he is ſuppoſed to have 
collected not only plants and ſeeds, but moſt of thoſe 
curioſities of every ſort which after his death were ſold 
by his ſon to the famous Elias Aſhmole, and depoſited 


in his muſcum at Oxford. When he firſt ſettled in this 


kingdom cannot at this diſtance of time be aſcertained. 

Perhaps it was at the latter end of the reign of queen 
Elizabeth, or the beginning of that of king James I. 
His print, engraven by Hollar before the year 1656, 
which repreſents him as a perſon very far advanced in 
years, ſeems to countenance this opinion. He lived 
1n a great houſe at South Lambeth, where his muſeum 
was frequently viſited by perſons of rank, who became 


benefactors thereto: among theſe were king Charles I. 


(to wham he was gardener), Henrietta Maria his queen, 
archbiſhop Laud, George duke of Buckingham, Ro- 
bert and William Cecil earls of Saliſbury, and many 
other perſons of diſtiaftion. John Tradeſcant way 
T 43 1 there- 


Tradeſcant. 
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Tradeſcant therefore be juſtly conſidered as the earlieſt collec- 


tor (in this kingdom) of every thing that was cu- 
rious in natural hiſtory, viz. minerals, birds, fiſhes, 
inſets, &c. He had alſo a good collection of coins 
and medals of all ſorts, befides a great variety of un- 
common rarities. A catalogue of thefe, publiſhed by 
his ſon, contains an enumeration of the'many plants, 
ſhrubs, trees, &c. growing in his garden, which was 
pretty extenſive. Some of theſe plants are, if not to- 
tally extinct, at leaſt become very uncommon, even at 
this time: though this able man by his great induſtry 
made it manifeſt, in the very infancy of botany, that 
there is ſcarce any plant extant in the known world. 
that will not with proper care thrive in this kingdom. 
When his houſe at South Lambeth, then called 
Tradeſcant's Ark, came into Aſhmole's poſſeſſion, he 
added a noble room to it, and adorned the chimney 
with his arms, impaling thoſe of Sir William Dugdale, 
whoſe davghter was his third wife, where they remain 
to this day. l 
It were much to be wiſhed, that the lovers of bo- 
tany has viſited this once famous garden, before, or at 


leaſt in the beginning of the preſent century. But this 
_ fince the time of Hippocrates. Fhough he appears on 


ſeems to have been totally neglected till the year 1749, 
when Dr Watſon and the late Dr Mitchell favoured 
Royal Society with the only account now extant of the 
remains of Tradefcant's garden. | 
When the death of John Tradeſcant happened is not 


known; no mention being made thereof in the regiſter- 


booth of Lambeth church. 

TRADITION, among eecleſiaſtical writers, de- 
notes certain regulations concerning the rites, ceremo- 
nies, &c. of religion, which we ſuppoſe to have been 
banded down from the days of the apoſtles to the pre- 
ſent time, | | 

TRAGACANTH. See Gum Tragacanth. 

_ *FRAGEDY, a dramatic poem, repreſenting ſome 
ſig nal action performed by illuſtrious perſons, and 

which has frequently a fatal iſſue or end. See PotTar, 

Part. II. fe. t. 8 pA 

_ FRAGl-comepy, a dramatic piece, partaking 
both of the nature of tragedy and comedy; the event 
whereof is not bloody nor unhappy, and wherein is 
admitted a mixture of leſs ſerious characters. 

TRAJAN (Marcus Ulpius), a celebrated Roman 
emperor, who gained many viQorics over the Parthi- 
ans ard Germans, puſhing the empire to its utmoſt ex- 
tent on the eaſt and north ſides. He died at Silinunte, 
a city of Cilicia, which from him was called Trajane- 
Polis, in the year 117. | 

Trxaan's Column, a famous hiſtorical column ereR&- 
ed in Rome, in honour of the emperor Trajan. It is 
of the Tuſcan order, though fomewhat irregular; its 
height is eight diameters, and its pedeſtal Corinthian: 
it was built in a large ſquare there called Forum Ro- 
manum. Its bafe conſiſts of 12 ſtories of an enormous 
Hze, and is raiſed on a ſocle, or foot, of eight ſteps: 
withinſide is a ſtair-caſe illuminated with 44 windows. 
II is 140 feet high, which is 35 feet ſhort of the An- 
tonine column, but the workmanſhip of the former is 


much more valued. It is adorned from top to bottom 


with baſſo relievos, repreſenting zhe great actions of 

the emperor againſt the Dacians. „„ 
 TRAJECTUS xxtrx1 (anc. geog.), a town of Bel- 

»Zica; diltant 15 miles by the Itinerary, but ſcarce ſix, 
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| a bliſter for the gout. 
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from Mannaricium. Its name and fituation ſhow it to Train 


be Utrecht, capital of the province of that name. E. 


| 
Long. 5% Lat. 52% / The appellation Utrecht, is Transfuße 


from Oud trecht, the . old paſſage; Vetus Trajectus, 
as it was called in Charlemagne's days; whence ſome 


barbarouſſy form Itrajectum; more elegantly called 


Trajectus Rheni, or ad Rhenum. 

TRAIN, a line of gun- powder laid to give fire to 
a quantity thereof, in order to do execution by blow- 
ing up earth, works, buildings, & c. 

RAIN of Artillery, includes the great guns and 
berg pieces of ordnance belonging to an army in the 
field. Lbs 
Txaix-01, the oil procured from the blubber of a 
whale by boiling. | | 

TRALLIA 1 
phyſic, a native of Tralles in 


a Greek writer on 
,ydia, who lived about 


the middle of the fixth century. His works are divi- 


ded into 12 books, in which he treats of diſtempers as 
they occur, from head to foot ; he was the firſt who 
opened the jugular vein, and that uſed cantharides as 
Dr Friend, in his Hiſtory of 
Phy fic, ſtyles him one of the moſt valuable authors 


the whole to have been a rational phyſician, yet there 
are things in his writings that ſavour of enthuſiaſm and 
fuperſtition. i en . | 
TRALOS MoxnrESs, a province of Portugal, called 
in Latin Tranſmontana; becauſe fituated on the eaft 
fide of a chain of hills that ſeparate it from Entre Min- 
ho e Douro. Tt is bounded on the north by Galicia; 
on the ſouth by the provinces of Beira and Leon; by 
the laſt of which it is bounded alſo to the caſt. Its 
length from north to ſouth: is upwards of 120 miles, 
and its breadth about 80. It is full of mountains, and 
produces little corn, but plenty of wine, fruits of ſeve- 
ral forts, and abundance of game. 
TRANSACTION, an accommodation of ſome bu- 
ſineſs or diſpute between two parties by a mutual and 


* 


voluntary agreement between them. ; 
TRANSCENDENTAL, or 'TransctnDENT; 
ſomething elevated, or raiſed above other things 
which paſſes and tranſcends the nature of other infe- 
rior things. | 
TRANSCRIPT, a copy of any original writing, 
articularly that of an act or inſtrument inferted in i 
ody of another. DCs „ | 
TRANSFER, in commerce, an act whereby a per- 
ſon furrenders his right, intereſt, or property in any 
thing moveable or immoveable to another. 
 *FRANSFORMATION, in general, denotes ay 
change of form, or the aſſuming a new form different 
from a former one. Ce PISA | 
TRANSFUSION, the act of pouring a liquor out 
of one veſſel into another. 
Taaxsrusiox of Blood, an operation by which it 
was ſome time ago imagined that the age of animals 
would be renewed, and immortality, or the next thing 


to it, conferred On thoſe who had undergone it. The 


methods of performing it were as follow. 

1. Take up the carotid artery of the dog, or other 
animal, whoſe blood is to be expended ; ſeparate it 
from the nerve of the eighth pair, aad lay it bare for 
above an inch. Then make a ſtrong ligature, not to 
be uaticd again, on the upper part of the axtery ; but 

| ; a 
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or faſtened as occafion requires. ' Having made theſe 
two knots, draw two threads under the artery, between 
the two ligatures; then open the artery, and put in a 

uill, or rather a crooked pipe of filver or braſs, ſo 
Jenlas that one end may enter a quill, and having at 
the other end, which is to go into the artery, a ſmall 
knob. This being done, make faſt the artery to the 
pipe by means of the two threads abovementioned, 
ſtopping the end of the quill with a peg till there be 
occaſion for opening it. Perform a fimilar operation 
on the jugular vein of another dog; and having made 
a communication between the two animals, let another 
vein be opened in the animal into which the blood is 


to be transfuſed, and let the blood run freely out from 


it. The blood from the animal which is to be killed 
will run into the jugular vein,'and ſupply the place of 
that which runs out from him; and thus the one dog 
will be bled to death, while the other ſuffers nothing, 
but will run about briſkly as ſoon as he is unlooſed 
and the wounds tied up. Mo | 
2. In making this experiment, the following cir» 
cumſtances are to be attended to. 1. That the ani- 
mals be faſtened at ſuch convenient diftance from one 
another that the vein or artery be not ſtretched. 2. If 
the pulſe fails beyond the quill inthe jugular vein, the 
paſſage will be ſtopped up by coagulated blood, in 
which caſe the quill muſt be taken out and cleaned. 

3. It muſt alſo be conſidered, that after a few mi- 
nutes the blood of the emittent animal will mix with 
the other, and run out at the orifice ; therefore, in or- 
der to be aſſured that the recipient animal has none of 
bis own blood in him, two or three or more animals 
may be prepared, and all of them bled into one. 

4. The moſt probable uſe of this experiment may 
be, that from ſeveral ſound animals a diſeaſed one may 
be ſupplied with an entire new maſs of blood, andthat 
without deſtroying or hurting in the leaſt the animals 
which give it; as an healthy animal could at any time 
ſpare a pretty large quantity of blood without any ap- 
parent detriment. 


F. In this manner a maſtiff dog was bled into a curr; 


and the little dog emitted, at leaſt, double the quan- 
tity of blood which he could be ſuppoſed to poſſeſs 
naturally, when the maſtiff died. The curr being un- 


tied, ran away and ſhaked himſelf as if he had been 


thrown 1nto-water. ! | 

6. A communication was made between the jugular 
vein of a calf and a ſheep ; the former being defigned 
for the emittent, and the latter for the recipient ani- 


mal. The ſheep loft 49 ounces, avoirdupois weight, 


of blood, before any of the calf's blood was received; 


and at this time it was judged that the ſheep mult have 


been very faint. The calf's blood was then ſuffered to 
Tun into a porringer for 40 ſeconds, in which time the 
animal had bled 10 ounces. This was done with a 
view to aſcertain the quantity which ſhould be received 
by the ſheep: but as it could not be ſuppoſed that 
the blood would run ſo faſt into the ſheep's vein as in- 


to the porringer, the calf was allowed to bleed for five 


minutes; when it was ſuppoſed that the ſheep had re- 
ceived as much blood as ſhe had loſt, Being then un- 
tied, ſhe ſeemed to have as much ſtrength as before the 
Operation. 9 


* 
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7. A ſheep, having bled 45 ounces, was ſupplicd Tratsfaſipn 
with as much or more from a calf; after which ſhe a- 


peared not at all to be hurt by the experiment, but 
continued luſty and ſtrong. 5 

8. A young land- ſpaniel was bled to 14 or 16 oun- 
ces, which was at the ſame time ſupplied by the blood 
of an old mongrel curr all over - run with the mange; 
but the ſpaniel was not in the leaſt hurt by the ex- 
change, though the curr was cured of his mange by 
the evacuation. 15 

9. The blood of a young dog being transfuſed into 
the veins of an old one almoſt blind with age, the lat- 
ter began to leap and friſk, though he could hardly 
ſtir before. What became of him afterwards is not 
mentioned. | | 

10. The blood of three calves was transfuſed into 
three dogs; after which all the dogs cat as well as be- 
fore; and one from whom ſo much blood had been 
drawn the day before that he could ſcarcely ſtir, ha- 


ving been ſupplied the next morning with the blood of 


a calf, inftantly recovered his ſtrength, and ſhowed a 
ſurpriſing vigour. . N 1580 
1. A bitch, having loft 30 ounces of blood, and 


being ſupplied with an equal quantity from ſome other 


animal, not only ſurvived that experiment, but alſo the 


loſs of her ſpleen, which was afterwards cut out, with 


out tying up the veſſels. 

12. The blood of one lamb was entirely transfuſed 
into another; after which the lamb that had received 
the blood ſeemed to be well, and grew like other 
lambs; but in eight months after the operation it died; 


whether from the conſequences of the transfuſion or not, 
cannot be determined. | 


13. The blood of a lamb was transfuſed into the 
veins of a ſpaniel 13 years old, who for three years 


nad been ſo deaf that he was inſenſible to the loudeft 


noiſe. He walked very little, and was ſo feeble, that 
being unable to lift up his feet, he only trailed his bo- 
dy forward. After the operation he remained for an 
hour upon the table, then he leaped down, and went 
to ſeek his maſter who was in another room. TWO 
days after he went abroad, and ran up and down the 
ſtreet with other dogs, without trailing his body as 
he had done formerly. He alſo began to recover his 
hearing, and in a month's time had recovered it ſo far 
that he always returned at the voice of his maſter. 

14. The blood of four wedders was transfuſed into 


a horſe 26 years old, who by that means was much 


invigorated, and had his appetite greatly increaſed. 
15. The experiment of transfuſing blood into an 

buman vein was performed by Dr Richard Lower and 

Sir Edmund King, upon one Mr Arthur Coga, onthe 


without any alteration but in the ſhape of one of our 


pipes, which was found more convenient for our pur- 


poſe. And having opened the vein in the man's arm 
with as much eaſe as in common venæſection, we let 
thence run out fix or {even ounces of blood. Then we 
planted our filver pipe into the ſaid incifion, and in- 
ferted quills between the two pipes already advanced 
in the two ſubjects, to convey the arterial blood from 
the ſheep into the vein of the man, The blood ran 
3 5 pits 43 ln freely 


23d of November 1667. The manner of doing it is re- Ff. 14, 


lated in the following words. Having prepared the at: idged, 
carotid artery in a young ſheep, we made an 1ncifion vol. III. P. 
in the vein, obſerving the method above-mentioned * 37» 
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Transfuſion freely into the vein for the ſpace of two minutes at 
Traniyl- Jeaſt; ſo that we could feel a pulſe in the ſaid vein juſt 


beyond the end of the ſilver pipe. The patient ſaid 
.he did not fec] the blood hot, (as had been reported 
of a man upon whom the like transfuſion had been prac- 
tiſed in France); which may very well be imputed to 


the length of the pipes, through which the blood paſſed, 


loting thereby ſo much of the heat as to come into a 
temper very agreeable to the venous blood. That the 
blood did run all the time of thoſe two minutes we con- 
clude from hence. Firſt, Beeauſe we felt a pulſe during 
that time. Secondly, Becauſe when, upon the man's 
ſaying he thought he had enough, we drew the pipe out 

of the vein, the ſheep's blood ran through it in a full. 


{tream; which it would not have done if there had 


been any ſtop before, in the ſpace of thoſe two mi- 
nutes, the blood being ſo very apt to coagulate in the 
pipes upon the leaſt ſtop, eſpecially as the pipes were 
as long as three quills. From the quantity of blood 
which run through the pipe into a porringer, we judged 
that about nine or ten ounces were received into the 
man's veins. The man, after the operation, as well 
as in it, found himſelf very well.“ 
Theſe are very favourable teftimonies for this prac- 
tice. However, according to Heiſter, it could ſcarce 
be ventured upon even in the molt deſperate caſes: 
« For (ſays he) almoſt all the patients who have 
been this way treated, have degenerated into a ſtupi- 
dity, fooliſhneſs, or a raving or melancholy madneſs ;: 
or elſe have been taken off with ſudden death, either 
in or not long after the operations. 'Thefe lamentable: 


and fatal conſequences have brought the art of injec- 


tions and transfuſion into negle& at preſent: ſo that 
being ſuſpected and condemned by proper judges at 
Paris, where they molt flouriſhed, we are told they were 

in a little time prohibited by a public ediR of that par- 
hament.”— Yet, a little after, the ſame author adds, 
« But whether or no this method of injecting proper 
medicines into the blood may ſucceed, eſpecially in 
deſperate apoplexies, anginas, hydrophobia, &c. and 
whether it may not be often uſeful to. diſcharge the 
morbid blood, and transfuſe ſuch. as is ſound, or warm. 
milk or broth in its ſtead, ought, in my opinion, to 
be determined by future and repeated experiment. 
Burmannus, in his Surgery, (Part III. cap. 31.) tells 
ue, that he has not only performed the operation with 
tucceis on others, but very happily on himſelf, being 
by this means. cured. not only of, a troubleſome itch, 
but alſo of a ſtubborn fever.“ 

Oa the whole, it ſeems yet to be a matter of doubt: 
whether the infuſion of certain liquors, or the tranſ+ 
tution of blood into the veins, ought to be. accounted a 
poiſonous operation or a medicinal one; but. if. ever 
the transfuſion of blood is-meddled with, common ſenſe 
ſeems to indicate that it is the blood of a human 
creature which ought to be received by one of the ſame 
ipecies, and not that of a beaft.. | 

TRANSYLVANIA, a province of Europe, an- 
nexed to Hungary, and bounded on. the north by 
Upper Hungary and Poland, on the eaſt by Mol- 
Javia and Walachia, on the ſouth by Walachia, and 
on the welt by Upper and Lower Hungary. It is ſur- 
rounded on all parts by high mountains, which, how- 
ever, are not barren. The inhabitants have as much 
corn and wine az they want themſelves; and there are 


— 


it now belongs to the houſe of Auſtria. The inhabi-Tranſmu- 


17. 10. N. Lat. 43. 50. 


to ſuch verbs as fignify an action which paſſes from the 


rich mines of gold, filver, lead, copper, quickfilver;, Tram 
and alum. It bas undergone various revolutions ; but |. 

tants are of ſeveral ſorts of religions; as Papiſts, Lu- — 
therans, Calviniſts, Socinians, Photinians, Arians, 
Greeks, and Mahometans. It is about 162 miles in 
length, and 150 in breadth. The adminiſtration of 
affairs is conducted by 12 perſons; namely, three 
Roman Catholics, three Lutherans, three Calviniſts, 
and three Socinians. The militia is commanded by 
the governor, whoſe commiſſion is the more important, 
as Tranſylvania is the bulwark of Chriſtendom. It is 
divided into ſeveral ſmall diſtricts, called palatinates and; 
counties; and is inhabited by three different nations, 
Saxons, Sicilians,. and Hungarians. Hermanſtadt is 
the capital town. TN n 

TRAON, or Txaw, a ftrong and populous town 
of the republic of Venice, in Dalmatia, with a 
biſhop's ſee, ſeated on the gulph of Venice, in a ſmall: 
iſland, joined to Terra Firma by a long bridge of 
wood, and to the iſle of Bua by another of ſtone.. 
It is not very large, but ſtrong and populous, E. Long. 


. 


 TRAPANI, or Trxarano, a town of Italy in: 
Sicily, ſeated on the weſt ſide of it, in the Val-di- 
Mazara, with a harbour and a caſtle. It is ſeated in- 
a ſmall peninſula, and built in the form of a fickle ; 
is a trading place, and the harbour defended by a 
fort. It is famous for its ſalt-works, and its fiſheries 
of tunnies and coral, E. Long. 12. 45. N. Lat. 
8. 5: py 15 e apn [4 
; TRANSIT; in aſtronomy, ſignifies the paſſage of- 
any planet juſt by or over a fixed ftar or the ſun ;; 
and of the moon, in particular, covering or moving; 
over any ftar. See AsTRONMY, n* 193. . 
TRANSIT ION, the paſſage of any. thing from: 
one place to another. 4 FEY 
TRANSITION, in oratory, See ORATORY, n“ 38. 
_FRANSITIVE, in grammar, an epithet applied 


ſubje& that does it, to or vpon another ſubject whichs 
receives it. Under the head: of verbs tranſitive come 
what we uſually call verbs active and paſſive; other 
verbs, whoſe action does not paſs out of themſelves, are 
called reuters. | | | 
- TRANSLATION, the act of transferring or re- 
moving a thing from one place to another; as we ſay, 
the tranſlation of a biſhop's ſee, a council, a ſeat of 
juſtice, &. | 2 : 
TRANSLATION is alſo uſed for the verſion of a book 
or writing, out of one language into another. 
TRANSMARINE, ſomething that comes from: 
or belongs to the parts beyond ſea. _ | 
TRANSMIGRATION, the removal or tranſla- 
tion of a. whole people into another country, by the 
power of a conqueror. | 
TRANSMIGRATION is particularly uſed for the paſ- 
ſage of the ſoul out of one. body into another, being the 
ſame with what. we otherwiſe call METEMePsSYCHosLs. 
TRANSMUTA'TION, the act of changing or 
transforming one nature into another. | | 
TrxANSMUTATION of Acids, Dee CHEMISTRY, 
n 170, 192, 219. | 
TRANSMUTATION of Metals, See CHEMISTRY, 


n* 351, 374, 423: TRAN; 
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that is framed acroſs a double- light window. 


. TRANSOMS, in a ſhip, certain beams or timbers harmonious. 


extended acroſs the ſtern · poſt of a ſhip, to fortify her 
after · part, and give it the figure moſt ſuitable to the 
ſervice for which ſhe is calculated. Tranſoms are here 
defined beams or timbers, becauſe they partake equally 
of the form and purpoſe of thoſe pieces. Thus the 
deck-tranſom is the aftmoſt or hindmoſt beam of the 
tower deck, whereon all the deck-planks are rabbeted : 
and all the tranſoms are fixed athwart the ſtern-poſt, 
in the ſame manner as the floor-timbers are laid upon 


the keel. As the floor-timbers alſo, with regard to 


their general form and arrangement, have a riſing, by 
which the bottom becomes narrower as it afcends to- 
wards the extremities ; ſo the arms of the tranſoms, 
being gradually cloſer in proportion to their diſtance 


from the wing-tranſom downwards, give a ſimilar fi- 


gure to that part of the ſhip, which accordingly be- 
comes extremely narrow, from the counter towards 


the keel; and this general figure or curve 1s called the 


flight of the tranſoms, —Although theſe pieces are there- 
fore extremely different in their figures, according to 
the extent of the angles formed by their branches or 


horns, each of them has nevertheleſs a double curve, 


which is partly vertical and partly horizontal, with 
regard to its fituation in the ſhip. 'The former of theſe 
is called by the artificers the round. up, and the latter 
the rourd-aft.—As the tranſoms fill up the whole ſpace 
comprehended between the head of the ſtern-poſt above 
and the aftmoſt floor-timbers below, it is neceſſary to 
diftinguiſh them by particular names. Thus the high- 
eſt is called the wing tranſom; the next, the deck- 
trarſom ; and afterwards follow the firſt, ſecond, and 
third tranſoms ; together with the intermediate ones. 
The vertical direction of the arms or angles of the 
tranſoms, with regard to the ſhip's length, are expref- 
ſed in the plane of Elevation, and their horizontal 


curves are alſo delineated on the plane of Projedtion. 


See SriP- Building. —The higheſt tranſoms are con- 
nected to the ſhip's quarter by knees, which are bolted 


to thoſe pieces and to the after-timbers. 


TRANSPARENCY, in phyſics, a quality in cer- 
tain bodies, whereby they give paſſage to the rays of 
light ; in contradiſtinction to opacity, or that quality 
of bodies which renders them impervious to the rays of 


light. | | 


N See 
Elettricity, 
n 4. 


It has been generally ſuppoſed by philoſophers, 
that tranſparent bodies have their pores: diſpoſed in 
Rraight lines, by which means the rays of light have 
an opportunity of penetrating them in all directions; 


but ſome experiments in electricity have made it ap- 


parent, that by the action of this fluid- the moſt opaque 
bodies, ſuch as ſulphur, pitch, and ſealing- wax, may 
be rendered tranſparent as glaſs, while yet we cannot 
ſuppoſe the direction of their pores to be any way al- 
tered from what it originally was T. A curious in- 
ſtance of an increaſe of tranſparency we have in rub- 
bing a piece of white paper over one that has been 
written upon or printed: while the white paper is at 
reſt, the writing or print will perhaps ſcarce appear 
through it ; but when in motion, will be very eaſily 
legible, and continue ſo till the motion is diſcontinued. 
TRANSPOSITION, in grammar, a difturbing 
or diſlocating the words of a diſcourſe, or a changing. 
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TRANSOM, among builders, denotes the piece their natural order of conflruQion, to pleaſe the ear Tranſpc- 


the note. 


TN. A 


by rendering the contexture more ſmooth, eaſy, and 


TzxAnSPOSITION, in muſic. See Music, par. 236. 

 TRANSUBSTANTIATION, in theology, the 
converſion or change of the ſubilance of the bread and 
wine in the euchariſt, into the body and blood of Je- 
ſus Chriſt ; which the Romiſh church ſuppoſe to be 
wrought by the conſecration of the prieft. | 

- TRANSVERSALIS, in anatomy. See there, 


TRANSVERSE, ſomething that goes acroſs ano- 


Table of the Muſcles. + 


ther from corner to corner: thus bends and bars in 


heraldry are tranſverſe pieces or bearings; the diago- 

nals of a parallellogram or a ſquare are tranſverſe 

lines. 
TRAPEZIUM, in geometry, a plane figure con- 


tained under four unequal right lines. 


* 


ſition 


Traverſe. 


TRAPEZIUS, in anatomy. See there, Table of 


the M uſcles. | 
TRAPP (Dr Joſeph), an Engliſh” divine of ex- 


cellent parts and learning, was born at Cherington in 


Gloceſterſnire, of which place his father was rector in 


1579. He was the firſt perſon choſen to the proſeſ- 


ſorſhip of poetry founded at Oxford by Dr Birkhead ; 


and publiſhed his lectures under the title of Prælectiones 


Poetice, in which he laid down excellent rules for 


every ſpecies of poetry in very elegant Latin. He 


ſhowed afterwards, however, by his tranſlation of 


Virgil, that a man may be able to direct who cannot 
execute, and may bave the critic's judgment without. 
the poet's fire. In the early part of his life Dr Trapp 
is faid to have been chaplain to the father of the fa- 


mous lord Bolingbroke : he obtained the living of 


Chrift-church in Newgate Street, and St Leonard's, 
Foſter- lane, London; and his very high- church prin- 
ciples probably obſtructed his farther preferment. 
He publiſhed ſeveral oecaſional poems, a tragedy 
called Abramule, tranſlated Milton's Paradiſe Lot 
into Latin verſe, and died in 1747. 


TRAVERSE, or TRANSVERSE, in general, denotes 


ſomething that goes athwart another; that is, croſſes 
and cuts it obliquely. | 

TRAVERSE, in navigation, implies a compound 
courſe, or an aſſemblage of various courſes; lying at 
different angles with the meridian. Thus fig. 6. Plate 
CCLXXVI. exhibits the traverſes formed by a ſhip, 
when making an oblique progreſſion againſt the 
direction of the wind, as explained in the article 
TAckiNG. | 

The true courſe and diftance reſulting from this di- 
verſity of courſes is diſcovered by collecting the diffe- 
rence of latitude and departure of each courſe, and re- 
ducing the whole into one departure and one diffe- 
rence of latitude, according to the known rules of 
trigonometry, This reduQion-will immediately aſcer- 
tain the baſe and perpendicular; or, in other words, 
will give the difference of latitude and departure to 
diſcover the courſe and diſtance. See NAvIGATION. 

TraveRSE- Board, a thin circular piece of board, 
marked with all the points of the compale, and having 


eight holes bored in each, and eight ſmall pegs hang- 


ing from the centre of the board, It is uſed to de- 


termine the different courſes run by a ſhip during the 
the 
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Tresele, the period of the watch, and to aſcertain the diſtance 
Treaſon. gf each courſe, This implement is particularly uſeful 


in light and variable winds, at which time the helmſ- 
man marks the courſe every half hour, by fixing a peg 
in that point of the compaſs whereon the ſhip had ad- 
vanced. Thus, if the wind is northerly at the be 
ginning of the watch, the ſhip, being cloſe-hauled on 
the larboard tack, will ſteer W. N. W. If, after the 
firſt half hour, the wind changes to N. by W. the 
ſhip will fall off to W. by N. both of theſe courſes 
are marked by the helmſman upon the traverſe-board, 
by putting in one peg for every half hour on which 
ſhe ſteers the ſame courſe; as, one peg into W. N. W. 


and two pegs into W. by N. if ſhe ſails an hour on 


the latter courſe 3 and ſo on. The lee-way and vari- 
ation of the compaſs are afterwards allowed by the 
pilot, on ſumming up the whole, 
_ TREACLE. See Taxtriaca—Some alſo give 
the name freacle to ine laſſes. ö 
TREASON (proditio), in its very name (which is 
borrowed from the French) imports a betraying, 
treachery, or breach of faith. It therefore happens only 
between allies, ſaith the Mirror of Juſtice : for treaſon is 
indeed a general appellation, made uſe of by the law, 
to denote not only offences againſt the king and go- 
vernment ; but alſo that accumulation of guilt which 
ariſes whenever a ſuperior repoſes a confidence in a 
fubjeR or inferior, between whom and himſelf there 
ſubfiſts a natural, a civil, or even a ſpiritual relation; 
and the inferior fo abuſes that confidence, ſo forgets 
the obligations of duty, ſobjection, and allegiance, as to 
deſtroy the life of any ſuch ſuperior or lord. This 1s 
looked upon as proceeding from the ſame principle 
of treachery in private life, as would have urged him 
who harbours it to have conſpired in public againſt his 
liege lord and ſovereign : and therefore for a wife to kill 
her lord or huſband, a ſervant his lord or maſter, and an 
eceleſiaſt ie his lord or ordinary; theſe, being breaches 
of the lower allegiance, of private and domeſtic faith, 


are denominated petit treaſons. But when diſſoyalty 


ſo rears its creſt, as to attack even majeſty itſelf, it is 
called by way of eminent diſtinction þigh-treaſon, alta 
proditio; being equivalent to the crimen læſæ majeſtatis 
of the Romans, as Glanvil denominates it alſo in our 
_ Engliſh law. | | 
High-Txtason. As this is the higheft civil crime, 
which (conſidered as a member of the community) 
any man can poſlibly commit, it ought therefore to 
be the moſt preciſely aſcertained. For if the crime'of 
high-treaſon be indeterminate, this alone (ſays the pre- 
ſident Monteſquieu) is ſufficient to make any govern- 
ment degenerate into arbitrary power. And yet, by 
the ancient common law, there was a great latitude 
left in the breaſt of the judges, to determine what 
was treaſon, or not ſo : whereby the creatures of 
tyrannical princes had opportunity to create abundance 
of conſtructive treaſons ; that is, to raiſe, by forced 
and arbitrary conſtructions, offences into. the crime 
and puniſhment of treaſon, which never were ſuſpected 
to be ſuch. But to prevent the inconveniences which 
began to ariſe in England from this multitudeofconſtruc- 
tive treaſons, the ſtatute 25 Edw. III. c. 2. was made; 
which delines what offences only for the future ſhould 
be held to be treaſon: in like manner as the lex Julia 
-19j5//atis among the Romans, promulgated by Au- 


guſtus Czſar, comprehended all the ancient laws Treafon, 
that had before been enaQted to. puniſh tranſgreſſorg ——— 
againſt the ſtate, This ſtatute mult therefore be our | 
guide, in order to examine into the ſeveral ſpecies of 
high-treaſon, And we ſhall find that it comprehends 
all kinds of high · treaſon under ſeven diſtin& branches. 

1. When a man doth compaſs or imagine the 
death of our lord the king, of our lady his queen, or 
of their eldeſt ſon and heir.” Under this deſcription 
it is held that a queen-regoant (ſuch as queen Eliza- 
beth and queen Anne) is within the words of the act, 
being inveſted with royal power and entitled to the 
allegiance of her ſubject: but the huſband of ſuch a 
queen 1s not compriſed within theſe words; and there- 
ore no treaſon can be committed againft him. 

Let us next ſee what is a campaſing or imagining 
the death of the king, &c. Theſe are ſynonymous 
terms: the word compaſs ſignifying the purpoſe or 
defign of the mind or will ; and not, as in common 
ſpeech, the carrying ſuch deſign to effect. And 
therefore an accidental ſtroke, which may mortally 
wound the ſovereign, per infortunium, without any 
traiterous intent, is no treaſon; as was the caſe of Sir 
Walter Tyrrel, who, by the command of king William 
Rufus, ſhooting at a hart, the arrow glanced againſt 
a tree, and killed the king upon the ſpot. But as 
this compaſſing or imagination is an act of the mind, 
it cannot poſlibly fall under any judicial cognizance, 
unleſs it be demonſtrated by ſome open or overt act. 
And yet the tyrant Dionyſius is recorded to bave exe- 
cuted a ſubje& barely for dreaming that he had kill- 
ed him; which was held for a caftcient proof, that 
he had thought thereof in his waking hours. But 
ſuch is not the temper of the Engliſh law; and there- 


Blackſt. 
Comment, 


ſore in this, and the three next ſpecies of treaſon, it 


is neceſſary that there appear an open or overt ad 
of a more full and explicit nature, to convict the 
traitor upon. The ſtatute expreſsly requires, that the 
accuſed «© be thereof upon ſufficient proof attainted of 
ſome open act by men of his own condition.“ Thus, 
to provide weapons or ammunition for the purpoſe of 
killing the king, is held to be a palpable overt act of 
treaſon in imagining his death. To conſpire to im- 


priſon the king by force, and move towards it by 


aſſembling company, is an overt act of compaſſing the 
king's death; for all force, uſed to the perſon of the 
king, in its conſequence may tend to his death, and 
is a ſtrong preſumption of ſomething worſe intended 
than the preſent force, by ſuch as have ſo far thrown 
off their bounden duty to their ſovereign : it being an 
old obſervation, that 'there is generally but a ſhort 
interval between the priſons and the graves of princes, 
How far mere words ſpoken by an individual, and 
not relative to any treaſonable act or deſign then in 
agitation, ſhall amount to treaſon, has been formerly 
matter of doubt. We have two inſtances in the reign 
of Edward IV. of perſons executed for treafonable 
words: the one a citizen of London, who ſaid he would 


make his ſon heir of the crown, being the ſign of the 


houſe in which he lived; the other a gentleman, whole _ 
favourite buck the king killed in hunting, whereupon 
he wiſhed it, horns and all, in the king's belly, "Theſe 
were eſteemed hard caſes: and the chief juſtice Mark- 
ham rather choſe to leave his place than affent to the 


latter judgment. But now it ſcems clearly to be wo 
n ; | that 
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Treaſon. that by the common law and the ſtatute of Edw. III. 
— wor ſpoken amount only to a high miſdemeanor, and 


no treaſon. For they may be ſpoken in heat, without 
any intention; or be miſtaken, perverted, or miſre- 
membered by the hearers; their meaning depends al- 
ways on their connection with other words and things; 
they may fignify differently even according to the tone 
of voice with which they are delivered; and ſometimes 
Glence itſelf is more expreſſive than Any diſcourſe. As 
therefore there can be nothing more equivocal and am- 
biguous than words, it would indeed be unreaſonable 
to make them amount to high-treaſon. And accord- 
ingly, in 4 Car. I. on a reference to all the judges, con- 
cerning ſome very atrocious words ſpoken by one Pyne, 
they certified to the king, that though the words 
were as wicked as might be, yet they were no treaſon: 
for unleſs it be by ſome particular ſtatute, no words 
will be treaſon.” If the words be ſet down in writing, 
it argues more deliberate intention; and it has been 
held,- that writing is an overt ad of treaſon; for /cri- 
bere e agere. But even in this caſe the bare words are 
not the treaſon, but the deliberate a& of writing them. 
And ſuch writing, though unpubliſhed, has in ſome 
arbitrary reigns convicted its author of treaſon : par- 
ticularly in the caſes of one Peacham a clergyman, for 
treaſonable paſſages in a ſermon never preached; and 
of Algernon Sidney, for ſome papers found in his clo- 
ſet: which, had they been plainly relative to any pre- 
vious formed defign of dethroning or murdering the 
king, might doubtleſs have been properly read in evi- 
dence as overt acts of that treaſon which was fpecially 
laid in the indictment; but being merely ſpeculative, 
without any intention (ſo far as appeared) of making 
any public uſe of them, the convicting the authors of 
treaſon upon ſuch an inſufficient foundation has been 
univerſally diſapproved. Peacham was therefore par- 
doned: and though Sidney indeed was executed, yet 
it was to the general diſcontent of the nation; and his 
attainder was afterwards reverſed by parliament. There 
was then no manner of doubt, but that the publication 
of ſuch a treaſonable writing was a ſufficient overt a& 
of treaſon at the common law; though of late even that 
has been queſtioned. ' 

2. The ſecond ſpecies of treaſon is, © if a man do 
violate the king's companion, or the king's eldeſt 
daughter unmarried, or the wife of the king's eldeſt 
ſon and heir.” By the king's companion is meant his 
wife; and by violation is underſtood carnal knowledge, 
as well without force as with it: and this is bigh-trea- 
ſon in both parties, if both be conſenting; as ſome of 
the wives of Henry VIII. by fatal experience evinced. 
The plain intention of this law is to guard the blood- 
royal from any ſuſpicion of baſtardy, whereby the ſuc- 
ceſſion to the crown might be rendered dubious: and 
therefore, when this reaſon ceaſes, the law ceaſes with 
it; for to violate a queen or princeſs dowager is held 
to be no treaſon: in like manner as, by the feodal law, 
it was a felony, and attended with a forfeiture of the 
fief, if the vaſſal vitiated the wife or daughter of his 
lord; but not ſo if he only vitiated his widow. 

3. The third ſpecies of treaſon is, “ if a man do levy 
war againſt our lord the king in his realm.” And 
this may be done by taking arms, not only to dethrone 
the king, but under pretence to reform religion, or the 
laws, or to remove evil counſellors, or other grievances 
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whether real or pretended. For the law does not, nei - Treaſon. 


ther can it permit any private man, or ſet of men, to 
interfere foreibly in matters of ſuch high importance; 
eſpecially as it has eſtabliſhed a ſufficient power for 
theſe purpoſes in the high court of parliament: nei- 
ther does the conſtitution juſtify any private or parti - 
cular reſiſtance for private or particular grievances ; 
though, in caſes of national oppreſſion, the nation has 
very juſtifiably riſen as one man, to vindicate the origi- 
nal contract ſubſiſting between the king and his 1 of 
4. If a man be adherent to the Þ 
his realm, giving to them aid and comfort in the realm, 
or elſewhere,” he is alſo declared guilty of high-trea- 
ſon. This muſt likewiſe be proved by ſome overt act; 
as by giving them intelligence, by ſending them provi- 
ſions, * ſelling them arms, by treacheroſly ſurrender- 
ing a fortreſs, or the like. | 
5. If a man counterfeit the King's great or privy 
ſeal,” this is alfo high-treaſon. But if a man takes 
wax bearing the impreſſion of the great ſeal off from 
one patent and fixes it to another, this is held to be 
only an abuſe of the ſeal, and not a counterfeiting of 
it: as was the caſe of a certain chaplain, who in ſuch 
a manner framed a diſpenſation for non - reſidence. But 
the knaviſh artifice of a lawyer much exceeded this of 
the divine. One of the clerks in chancery glued to- 
gether two pieces of parchment; on the uppermolt of 
which he wrote a patent, to which he regularly ob- 
tained the great ſea}, the label going through both the 
ſkins. He then diſſolved the cement, and taking off 
the written patent, on the blank ſkin wrote a freſh pa- 
tent of a different import from the former, and pub- 
liſhed it as true. This was held no counterfeiting of 
the great ſeal, but only a great miſprition; and Sir 


Edward Coke mentions it with ſome indignation, that 


the party was living at that day. 

6. The ſixth ſpecies of treaſon under this ſtatute is, 
6« if a man counterfeit the king's money; and if a man 
bring falſe money into the realm counterfeit to the 


money of England, knowing the money to be falſe, 


to merchandiſe and make payment withal.” As to 
the firſt branch, counterfeiting the king's money; this 
is treaſon, whether the falſe money be uttered in pay- 
ment or not. Alſo if the king's own minters alter the 


ſtandard or alloy etabliſhed by law, it is treaſon. But 


gold and filver money only are held to be within this 
ſtatute. With regard likewiſe to the ſecond branch, 
importing foreign counterfeit money in order to utter 


it here; it is held that uttering it, without importing 


It, is not within the ſtatute, 


% 


7. The laſt ſpecies of treaſon aſcertained by this ſta» 
tute is, “ if a man ſlay the chancellor, treaſurer, or 


the king's juſtices of the one bench or the other, ju- 
(tices in eyre, or Juſtices of aſſize, and all other juſtices 
aligned to hear and determine, being in their places 
doing their offices.” Theſe high magiſtrates, as they 
repreſent the king's majeſty during the execution of 
their offices, are therefore for the time equally re- 
garded by the law. But this ſtatute extends only to 
the actual killing of them; and not to wonuding, 
or a bare attempt to kill them. It extends alſo only 
to the officers therein ſpecified; and therefore the 
barons of the exchequer, a8 ſuch, are not within the 
protection of this act: but the lord Keeper or commiſ- 
tioners of ihe great ſeal now ſeem to be within it, by 

vutue 


ing's enemies in 
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Temporary ſtatutes of late times enacted, have made 
ſome other offences treaſonable, as relating to Papiſts 
and the Proteſtant ſucceſſion. | 

The puniſhment of high-treaſon in general is very 
ſolema and terrible. 1. That the offender be drawn 
to the gallows, and not be carried or walk ; though 


uſually {by connivance, at length ripened by humanity 


into law) a ſledge or hurdle is allowed, to preſerve the 


offender from the extreme torment of being dragged 


on the ground or pavement. 2. That he be hanged 
by the neck, and then cut down alive, 3. That his 


entrails be taken out, and burned, while he is yet alive. 


4. That his head be cut off. 5. That his body be di- 
vided into four parts. 6. That his head and quarters 
be at the king's diſpoſal. | 

The king may, and often doth, diſcharge all the pu- 
niſhment except beheading, eſpecially where any of 
noble bload are attainted. For beheading being part 
of the judgment, that may be executed, though all the 


reſt be omitted by the king's command. But where 


beheading is no part of the judgment, as in murder or 


other felonies, it hath been ſaid that the king cannot 


change the judgment, although at the requeſt of the 
party, from one ſpecies of death to another. | 

In the caſe of coining, which is a treaſon of a diffe- 
rent completion from the reſt, the puniſhment is 
milder for male offenders; being only to be drawn and 
hanged by the neck till dead. But in treaſons of every 
kind the puniſhment of women is the ſame, and diffe- 
rent from that of men. For as the natural modeſty of 
the ſex forbids the expoſing and publicly mangling 
their bodies, their ſentence (which 1s to the full as ter- 
rible to ſenſe as the other) is to be drawn to the gal- 
lows, and there to be burned alive. 2 

For the conſequences af this judgment, ſee ATTAiN- 
DER, FFORFEITURE, and CORRUPTION of Blood. 


Petit TREASON, according to the ſtatute 25 Ed- 


ward III. c. 2. may happen three ways: by a ſervant 
killing his maſter, a wife her huſband, or an eccleſia- 
{tical perſon (either ſecular or reguiar) his ſuperior, to 
whom he owes faith and obedience. See Trxeason. A 
ſervant who kills his maſter whom he has left, upon a 
grudge conceived againſt him during his ſervice, is 
guilty of petit treaſon: for the traiterous intention was 
hatched while the relation ſubſiſted between them, and 


this is only an execution of that intention. So if a wife 
be divorced a men/a et thoro, fill the vinculum matri- 


19144 ſubſiſts; and if ſhe kills ſuch divorced huſband, 
ſhe is a traitreſs. And a clergyman is underſtood. to 
owe canonical obedience to the biſhop who ordained 
him, to him in whoſe dioceſe he is beneficed, and alſo 


to the metropolitan of ſuch ſuffragan or dioceſan biſhop; 


and therefore to kill any of theſe is petit treaſon. As to 


the reſt, whatever has been ſaid with reſpect to wilful . 


Mop, is allo applicable to the crime of petit treaſon, 
which is no other than murder 1n its moſt odious de- 
oree; except that the trial ſhall be as in caſes of high- 
treaſon, before the improvements therein made by the 
ſtatutes of William III. But a perſon indicted of pe- 
tit treaſon may be acquitted thereof, and found guilty 
of manſlaughter or murder: and in ſach caſe it ſhould 
ſeem that two witneſſes are not neceſſary, as in caſe of 
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Treaſon. virtue of the ſtatutes 5 Eliz. c. 18. and 1 W. and M. petit treaſon they are. Which crime is alſo diſtinguiſh 


A * 0 
ed from murder in its puniſhment. | 

The puniſhment of petit treaſon in a man, is to be 
drawn and hanged, and in a woman to be drawn and 
burned: the idea of which latter puniſhment ſeems to 


* 


have been handed down to vs from the laws of the an- 


cient Druids, which condemned a woman to be burn-" 
ed for murdering, her huſband; and it is now the uſual - 
puniſhment for alf ſorts of treaſons committed by thoſe 
cf the female ſex. Perſons guilty of petit treaſon were 
firſt debarred the benefit of elergy by ſtatute 12 Hen- 
ry VII. c. 7. which has fince been extended to their 
aiders, abettors, and counſeilors, by ſtatutes 23 Hen- 
ry VIII. c. 1. and 4 & 5 P. and M. c. 4. 
TREASURE, in general, denotes a ſtore or ſtock 


of money in reſerve. 
'TrxEASURE- Trove, in law, derived from the French 


word rover, © to find,“ called in Latin theſaurus in- | 


ventus, is where any money or coin, gold, filver, plate, 
or bullion, is found hidden in the earth, or other pri- 
vate place, the owner thereof being unknown; in which 
caſe the treafure belongs to the king :. but if he that 


hid it be known, or afterwards found out, the owner 


and not the king is entitled to it. Alſo if it be found 
in the ſea, or upon the earth, it doth not belong to 
the king but the finder, if no owner appears. So that 
it ſeems it is the hiding, not the abandoning of it, that 
gives the king a property: Bracton defining it, in the 
words of the civilians, to be vetus depyitio pecuniæ. 
This difference clearly ariſes from the different inten- 
tions which the law implies in the owner. A man that 
hides his treaſure in a ſecret place, evidently does not 
mean to relinquiſh his property, but reſerves a right 
of claiming it again when he ſees occation; and if he 
dies and the ſecret alſo dies with him, the law gives 
it the king in part of his royal revenue. But a man 
that ſcatters his treaſure into the ſea, or upon the pub- 
lic ſurface of the earth, is conſtrued to have abſolutely 
abandoned his property, and returned it into the com- 
mon ſtock, without any intention of reclaiming it: 
and therefore it belongs, as in a ſtate of nature, to the 
firſt occupant or finder; unleſs the owner appear and 
aſſert his right, which then proves that the loſs was by 
accident, and not with an intent to renounce his pro- 
perty. © | | * i 
Formerly all treaſure-trove belonged to the finder; 
as was alſo the rule of the civil law. Afterwards it was 
judged expedient for the purpoſes of the ſtate, and par- 


x 


ticularly for the coinage, to allow part of what was 


ſound to the king, which part was affigned to be all 


hidden treaſure; ſuch as is caſually loſt and unclaimed, 


and alſo ſuch as is deſignedly abandoned, ſtill remain- 
ing. the right of the fortunate finder. And that the 
prince ſhall be entitled to this hidden treaſure is now 
grown to be, according to Grotius, jus commune, et 
quaſi gentium: for it is not only obſerved, he adds, in 
England, but in Germany, France, Spain, and Den- 
mark. The finding of depoſited treaſure was much 
more frequent, and the treafures themſelves more con- 
ſiderable, in the infancy of our conſtitution than at 
preſent. When the Romans, and other inhabitants of 
the reſpective countries which compoſed their empire, 
were driven out by the northern nations, they conceal- 
ed their money under ground, with a view of reſorting 
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to it again when the heat of the irruption ſhould be 
over, and the invaders driven back to their deſarts. 


But as this never happened, the treaſures were never 


claimed; and on the death of the owners the ſecret alſo 
died along with them. The conquering generals. be- 
ing aware of the value of theſe hidden mines, made it 
highly penal to ſecrete them from the public ſervice, 
In England therefore, as among the feudiſts, the pu- 
niſhment of ſuch as concealed from the king the find- 
ing of hidden treaſure was formerly no leſs than death; 
but now it is only fine and impriſonment. 

TREASURER, an officer to whom the treaſure 
of a prince or corporation is committed to be kept and 
duly diſpoſed of. | | 

The lord high treaſurer of Great Britain, or firſt 
commiſſioner of the treaſury, when in commiſſion, has 
under his charge and government all the king's reve- 


nue which is kept in the exchequer. He holds his 


place during the king's pleaſure; being inftituted by 
the delivery of a white ſtaff ro him. He has the check 


of all the officers employed in collecting the cuſtoms. 


and royal revenues: and in his gift and diſpoſition are 
all the offices of the cuſtoms in the ſeveral ports of the 
kingdom ; efcheators in every county are nominated by 
bim; he alſo makes leaſes of the lands belonging to 
the crown. Ix | 
TREASURY, the place wherein the revenues of a 
prince are received, preſerved, and diſburſed. 
Lords of the TREASURY. In lieu of one ſingle di- 
rector and adminiſtrator of his Majeſty's revenues un- 
der tbe title of /ord high treaſurer, it is at preſent 
thought proper to put that office in commiſſion, i. e. 


to appoint ſeveral perſons to diſcharge it with equal 


authority, under the title of /ords commiſſioners of the 
treaſury. | Bs | | 
TREATISE, a ſet diſcourſe in writing on any 
ſubject. | + „ 
TREATY, a covenant between twor or more na- 
tions; or the ſeveral articles or conditions ſtipulated 
and agreed upon between ſovereign powers. 
TREBLE, in muſic, the higheſt or moſt acute of 
the four parts in ſymphony, or that which is heard the 
cleareſt and ſhrilleſt in a concert. 
 TREBUCHET, Tzzzuckxer, Tribuch, (Terbi- 
chetum), a tumbrel or cucking tool. Alſo a great en- 
gine to calt ſtones to batter walls. 
TREE, the firſt and largeſt of the vegetable kind, 
conſiſting of a fingle trunk, out of which proceed 
branches and leaves.—Trees are by Linnzus claſſed 
in the ſeventh family of the vegetable kingdom, and 


are diſtinguiſhed from ſhrubs in that their tems come 


up with buds on them: but this diftinQion holds not 
univerſally, there being rarely any buds on the large 
trees in India. i | 

It has been directed by Dr Hales and Mr Evelyn 
to waſh and rub the ſtems of trees in order to pro- 
more their growth; and in the 67th vol. of the Philoſ. 
Tranſact. we have an account of the ſucceſs of this 


method. Mr Marſbam, in his letter to the lord 


biſhop of Bath and Wells, informs us, that a tree ſo 
waſhed increaſed fully double the quantity in girth 
that an unwaſhed tree did. It was between 13 and 
14 feet in height, He waſhed it from the ground to 
the beginning of the head, firſt uſing water and a ſtiff 


ſhoe-bryſh until the ſtem was well cleared from moſs 
Vol. X. 
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and dirt, and then vfing only a coarſe flannel, The Trefoit 


other trees. 
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waſhing was begun as ſoon as the buds began to ſwell, 
and continued three four or five times a-week durin 
all the dry time of the ſpring. and forepart of the 
ſummer ; but ſeldom after rains became frequent... 
The ſame gentleman informs us, that a' ſhort and 
ſpreading tree, having ample room, will increaſe twice 
or three times, and perhaps four times, as much as a 
tall ſmall- headed tree of the ſame age that Rands near 

TREFOIL, in botany. See Trirorium. 

 TREMELLA, in botany, a genus of aquatic plants 
of a middle nature between the alga and conferva, 


being of a pellucid and membranaceous, and frequent - 
ly gelatinous, nature. There are nine ſpecies; the 


moſt remarkable of which is the plicata undulata, or 
gelly rain tremella, found in paſtures, and by the ſides 
of gravel-walks in gardens after rains; not uncommon 
in ſpring, ſummer, and autumn, It is a membrana- 
ceous, pellucid, and gelatinous ſubſtance, without any 
viſible root; of a yellowiſh dull green colour; aflu- 


ming various forms, either round, angular, plaited or 


folded together irregularly, like the inteſtines or a 
pocket-handkerchief, an inch or two or more in 
diameter: ſoft to the touch when moiſt ; but thin, 


membranaceous, and brittle, when dry; and of a black 


fuſcous colour.—The ancient alchemiſts called this ve- 


getable % flowers of heaven, and imagined that from 


it they would procure the univerſal menſtruum: but 
all their refearches ended in difcovering that by 
diſtillation it yielded ſome phlegm, volatile ſalt, and 
empyreumatic oil. It has been extolled in wounds, 


ulcers, &. but no regard is ever paid to it by judi- 


cious practitioners. | | 

TREMELLIUS (Emmanuel), a Jew by birth, 
was born at Ferrara in the year 1510. He was ſo 
carefully educated as to become a great maſter of the 
Hebrew tongue; but was converted to Chriſtianity 
by the celebrated Peter Martyr. After travelling to 
Germany and England, he was made profeſſor of the 
Hebrew tongue, firſt at Heidelberg, and then at Sedan, 
where he died in 1580. He tranſlated the Hebrew 
Bible and Syriac Teſtament into Latin; in the former 
he was aſſiſted by Junius, who afterward corrected the 


ſecond edition in 1587. This work was rcccived by 
the Proteſtant churches with great approbation. 


TREMOR, an involuntary ſhaking, chiefly of the 
hands and head, ſometimes of the feet, and ſometimes 
of the tongue and heart. Tremors ariſing from a too 
free uſe of ſpirituous liquors require the fame treatment 
as palſies. . 

TRENCHES, in fortification, ate ditches cut by 
the befiegers, that they may approach the more ſe- 
curely to the place attacked; whence they are alto 
called /ines of approach. 

TRENCHARD (John), an eminent Engliſh writer, 
was deſcended from an ancient family, and born in 
the year 1669. He had a liberal education; and was 
bred to the law, in which he made great progreſs : 
but politics, and the place of commiſſioner of the for- 
feited eſtates of Ireland, which he enjoyed 1a the 


reign of king William, took him from the bar. He 


began early to diſtinguiſh himſelf by his writings : 
for, in 1699, he publiſhed, An argument ſhowing 
that a ſtanding army is inconſiſtent with a free govern» 

TTY ment, 


_ Frent 


| 
Tret. 
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ment, and abſolutely deſtructive to the conſtitution of 
the Engliſh monarchy ; and the year following he 
publiſhed a ſhort hiſhory of the ſtanding armies in 
England : which gave occaſion to ſeveral anſwers. 
In 1720, Mr Trenchard, in conjunction with Mr 


Thomas Gordon, began to publiſh in the London, 


and afterwards in the Britiſh Journal, a ſeries of letters, 
under the name of Cato, upon various public and im- 
portant ſubjects, which were continued for near three 
years with great reputation, and afterwards collected 
and publiſhed by Mr Gordon in 4 vols 12mo, under 
the title of Cato's Letters, Mr Trenchard was mem- 


ber of parliament for Taunton in Somerſetſhire ; and 


died in 1723- Mr Gordon gives him the character 
of being one of the worthieſt, one of the ableſt, one 
of the moſt uſeful men, that ever any country was 
Þleſſed witha].”? Ons 0 
TRENT (biſhopric of), a province of Germany, 
in the circle of Auſtria, near the frontiers of Italy, 
is bounded on the north by Tirol; on the eaſt, by the 
Feltrino and Belluneſe; on the ſouth, by Vicentino, 
the Veroneſe, Breſciano, and the lake de Garda; and 
on the weft, by the Breſciano and the lake de Garda. 
The foil is ſaid to be pretty fruitful, and to abound 
in wine and oil. : 
TRENT, a city of Germany, and capital of the 
biſhopric of that name; is a very ancient place, and 
ſtands in a fertile and pleaſant plain, in the midſt of 
of the high mountains of the Alps. The river Adige 


waſhes its walls, and, creeping for ſome time among the 


hills, runs ſwiftly into Italy. Trent has three con- 
fidcrable churches, the principal of which is the ca- 
thedral : this is a very regular piece of architecture. 
The church of St Maria Major, is all of red and 


white marble ; and is remarkable for being the place 


where the famous council of Frent was held, whoſe 
deciſions are now 'the ſtanding rule of the Romiſh 
church. E. Long. 11. 5. N. Lat. 46. 10. 

TEN Tr, one of the largeſt rivers in England, which 
riſes in the Morland of Staffordſhire, and runs ſouth- 
welt by Newc«ſtle-under-Line; and afterwards dividing 
the county in two parts, runs to Burton, then to 
Nottingham and Newark; and ſo continuing its courſe 


dus north to Gainſborough on the confines of Lin- 


coluſhire, it 
Homber. c 
T REPANNING, in ſurgery. See there, no 511. eg. 

T RES TA BERN, (anc. geog.) a place in Latium, 
lying on the Via Appia, on the lett or fouth fide of the 
river Aſtura, to the north of the Paludes Pompiine. 
Its ruins now ſeen near Ciſterna, a village in the 
Cimpagna di Roma, twenty-one miles from Rome, 
whence the Chriſtians went out to meet St Paul. 

TRESPASS, in law, fignifies any tranſgreſſion of. 
the law, under treaſon, felony, or miſprifion of 
enher: but it is commonly uſed for any wrong or 
damage that is done by one private perſon to another, 
or to the king in his foreſt, 

TRESSLE-TRees, in ſhip-building, two ftrong 
bars of timber fix: d horizontally on the oppoſite ſides 
of the lower maſt head, to ſupport the frame of the 
top and the weight of the top-malt. 

TRESSURE, in heraldry, a diminutive of an orle, 
vinally held to be balf the breadth thereof. 

TREY, in commerce, an allowance made for the 


joins ſeveral rivers, and falls into the 
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waſte or the dirt that may be mixed with any com- Treveri, 
modity; which is- always four pounds in every 104. Treves, 


'who are domiceled. 


election of an emperor has the firſt voice, 
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pounds weight. | : | 
TREVERI, or 'Tzevis1, (anc.-geog.) an ancient 
and a powerful people both in horſe and foot, accord- 
ing to Cæſar; extending far and wide between the 
Meuſe and the Rhine. In the lower age their ca- 
pital, called Auguſia Trevirorum, aſſumed, after the 
manner of thoſe times, the name of the people, Treviri. 
Now Trier, or Treves, capital of the electorate of 
that name, ſituate on the Moſelle. E. Long. 6. 10. 
Lat. 49. 55. hes 0 | ere 
TREVES, an archbiſhopric of Germany; lies 


between Cologne, Berg, and Juliers on the north, 


Lorrain and the Palatinate on the ſouth, Luxem- 
burg on the weft, and the Weiterau on the eaſt. Its 
extent from ſouth to north is about 80 miles; but its 
breadth is very unequal. On the banks of the Rhine 
and Moſelle, the country is populous, and fruitful in 
corn and wine; but elſewhere mountainous and woody, 
yet abounding in game, and in metals and minerals. 
of various kinds. It is watered not only by the Rhine 
and Moſelle, but alſo by the Saar and Kyll, and 
contains 28 towns. The ſtates conſiſt of the prelates 
or abbots, with the repreſentatives of the clergy, and 
of certain towns. The inhabitants are all Papiſts, 
except in ſuch places as the elector poſſeſſes in com- 
mon with other princes, where there are ſome Prote- 
ſtants. Under the archbiſhop are five archdeacons, 


and, ſubordinate to theſe, 20 provincial deans. The 


church of Treves, is commonly accounted the moſt. 
ancient of Germany. The chapter which elects the 
archbiſhop from among themſelves, and makes him 
{wear to a capitulation, conſiſts of 16 capitulary canons, . 
who are all of noble extraction, beſides 24 others, 
At every new election, the pope 
receives large ſums for confirmation, the pall:um, and 
for annats. The archiepiſcopal title is, By the grace 
of God, archbiſhop of Treves, of the holy Roman 
empire throughout Gaul and the kingdom of Arles, 
arch-chancellor and elector, and alſo adminiſtrator of 
Prum. He is the ſecond eleRor in rank, and at the: 
His matri- 
cular aſſeſſment is 26 horſe and two-thirds, and 122 
foot two-thirds, or 806 florins 40 kruitzers. In the 
diets of the circle he has the ſecond place, and nomi- 
nates one aſſeſſor of the chamber judicatory, towards 
the maintenance of which he contributes, each term, 
811 rix-dollars 58 kruitzers. The tolls on the Mo- 
ſelle and Rhine, his demeſnes, and his office of noble 
guardian of the minors, with the taxes he lays on his 
ſubjects, are ſuppoſed to bring him in about 70,000 
per annum. For the government of this electorate 
and the adminiſtration of juſtice, beſides the regency: 
and reviſion- court, there are the two aulic judicatories, 
to which appeals lie from the inferior courts, There 
are alſo two ſpiritual high-courts. The hereditary 
officers are the marſhal, the chamberlain, the ſewer, 
and cupbearer. Ainong other prerogatives, this clec- 
tor has power to baniſh excommunicated perſons out 
of the empire if they do not reconcile themſelves to 


the church within a-year, and to take poſſeſſion of 


the eltates of minors till they are of age. He has 


alſo a right to reunite all the fiefs of his dioceſe, upon 


failure of heirs, to the domains of his church. His 
ſub- 


Trial. 
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Treves, 


ſubjects may appeal to the chamber of the empire in 
all cauſes above à thouſand florins. The regular troops 
he maintains, beſides a. militia, amount to between 
1100 and 1200, beſides a life-guard of 40 men. 
I'xEvEs or Triers, in Latin Trevere, T revers, 
Treviris, or Auguſia Trevirorum, the capital of a 
German archbiſhopric of the ſame name; ſtands 60 
miles weſt of Mentz, 52 ſouth of Cologne, and 82 
north Straſburg. This city vies with molt in Europe 
for antiquity, having been a large and noted town 
before Auguſtus ſettled a colony in it. It was free 
and imperial till the year 1560, when it was ſur- 
priſed and ſubjected by its archbiſhop James III. 
It ſtands on the Moſelle, over which it has a fair ſtone 
bridge. The cathedral is a large building ; and near 
it ſtands the elector's palace, which not long ago was 
rebuilt, Here are three collegiate and five pariſh- 
churches, three colleges of Jeſuits, thirteen mona- 
ſteries and nunneries, an univerſity founded in 1472, 
a houſe of the Teutonic order, and another of that of 
Malta, with ſome remains of the ancient Roman 
theatre. Roman coins and medals are often found in 
the ruins of the old city. In the cathedral they pre- 
tend to have our Saviour's coat and St Peter's ſtaff, 
to which they aſcribe miracles. The private houſes 
here are mean; and the city is neither well fortified, 
nor inhabited. E. Long. 6. 10. N. Lat. 49. 58. 
TRIAL, in law, the examination of a cauſe accord- 
ing to the laws of the land before a proper judge; or 


it is the manner and order. obſerved in the hearing and 


determining of cauſes. See Suit, WIr, Process, 
PLEeapinGs, Is8vE (in APPENDIX), Prostcvu- 
TION, ARRAIGNMENT, and PLEA. ; 

Trials are either civil or criminal. 

I. Civil Trials. The ſpecies of trials in civil caſes 
are ſeven: By record; by inſpection, or examination; 
by certificate; by witneſſes ; by wager of battel; by 
wager of /awy; and by jury. The. firſt fix are only had 


in certain ſpecial or excentrical caſes, where the trial 
by. jury would not be ſo proper or effectual: See them 


explained under their reſpective titles. The nature of 


the laſt, that principal criterion of truth in che law of 


England, ſhall be explained in this article. 

The method of trial by jury, called alſo the trial 
per pats, or by the country, hath been uſed time out of 
mind in this nation, and ſeems to have been coeval 


with the firſt civil government thereof. Its uſe, though 
for a time greatly impaired and ſhaken by the intro- 


duction of the Norman trial by battel, was always ſo 
highly eſteemed and valued by the people, that no 
conqueſt, no change of government, could ever pre- 
vail to aboliſh it: and in uagna charta it is more than 


once inſiſted on as the principal bulwark of our liber- 


tics, 

Trials by jury in civil cauſes are of two kinds; extra- 
ordinary aud ordinary, | | 

1. The firſt ſpecics of extraordinary trial by jury is 
that of the grand aſſiſe, which was inſtituted by king 


Henry II. in parliament, by way of alternative offered 


to the choice of the tenant or defendant in a writ of 
right, inſtead of the barbarous and unchriſtian cuſtom 
of duelling. For this purpoſe a writ de magna af/iſa 
elizenda is directed to the ſheriff, to returu four knights, 
who are to ele& and chooſe 12 others ta be joined 


With them; and theſe all together form the grand aſſiſe, 
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or great jury, which is to try the matter of right, and Trial. 


mult now conſiſt of 16 jurors. Another ſpecies of ex- 
traordinary juries, is the jury to try an attaint; which 


is a proceſs commenced againſt a former jury for bring- 


ing a falſe verdict. See the article ATTainT. 

2. With regard to the ordinary trial by jury in civil 
caſes, the molt clear and perſpicuous way of treating 
it will be by following the order and courſe of the pro- 
ceedings themſelves. 

When therefore an iſſue is joined by theſe words, 
« And this the ſaid A prays may be inquired of by the 
country z*” or, “And of this he puts himſelf upon the 
country, and the ſaid B does the like; the court 


awards a writ of venire facias upon the roll or record, 


commanding the ſheriff © that he cauſe to come here, 
on ſuch a day, twelve free and lawful men, /iberes et 
legales homines, of the body of his county, by whom 
the truth of the matter may be better known, and who 
are neither of kin to the aforeſaid A nor the aforeſaid 
B, to recognize the truth of the iſſue between the ſaid 
parues.” And ſuch writ is accordingly iſſued to the 
ſheriff. It is made returnable on the laſt return of the 
ſame term wherein iſſue is joined, viz. hilary or tri- 
nity terms; which, from the making up the iſſues there- 
in, are uſually called ;Juable terms. And he returns 
the names of the jurors in a panel (a little pane or ob- 
long piece of parchment) annexed to the writ. This 
jury is not ſummoned, and therefore not appearing at 
the day mult unavoidably make default. 'For which 


reaſon a compultive proceſs is now awarded againſt the 


jurors, called in the common pleas a writ of habeas core 
fora juratorum, and in the king's bench a diſtri72gas, com- 
manding the ſheriff to have their bodies, or to diftrain 
them by their lands and goods, that they may appear 


upon the day appointed. The entry therefore on the 


roll of record is,“ That the jury is reſpited, thro? defect 
of the jurors, till the firſt day of the next term, then 
to appear at Weſtminſter; unleſs before that time, vag. 
on Wedneſday the fourth of March, the juſtices of our 
lord the king appointed to take aſſiſes in that county, 
ſhall: have come to Oxford, that is, to the place al- 
fipned for holding the aſſiſes. Therefore the ſheriff is 
commanded to have their bodies at Welt minſter on the 
ſaid firit day of next term, or before the aid juſtices of 
aſſiſe, if before that time they come to Oxford, viz. 


on the fourth of March aforeſaid.“ And as the judges 
are ſure to come and open the circuit-commiſhons on 
the day mentioned in the writ, the ſheriff returns and 


ſummons this jury to appear at the alliſes; and there 
the trial is had before the juſtices of aſtite and 27 prius? 


among whom (as hath been ſaid “), are uſually two of, Bos the 


the. judges of the courts at Weltminſter, the whole artäcle 
kingdom being divided into fix circuits for this pur- Assis R. 


pole. And thus we may obſerve, that the trial of com- 
mon iſſues at 2% prius, wes in its original only a col- _ 
lateral incident to the original buſineſs of the juſtices 
of. aſſiſe; though now, by the various revolutions of 
practice, it is become their principal civil employment; 


hardly any thing remaining in uſe of the real alliſes but 
the name. 


Tf the ſheriff be not an indifferent perſon, as if he be 


a party in the ſuit, or bc related by eicher blood or 


affinity to either of the partics, be is not then truſted 
to return the jury; but the veire ſhall be directed to 


"the coroners, who in this, as in many other inſtauces, 
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and ſworn. 


1 
are the ſubſtitvtes of the ſheriff to execute proceſs when 
he is deemed an improper perſon. If any exception 
lies to the coroners, the venire ſhall be directed to two 
clerks of the court, or two perſons of the county na- 
med by the court, and ſworn. 
are called eliſors, or electors, ſhall indifferently name 


the jury, and their return is final ; no challenge being 


allowed to their array. 
When the general day of trial is fixed, the plaintiff 
or his attorney muſt bring down the record to the aſ- 


ſiſes, and enter it with the proper officer in order to 


its being called on in courſe. | | 

Theſe eps being taken, and the cauſe called on in 
court, the record is then handed to the judge, to per- 
uſe and obſerve the pleadings, and what iſſues the par- 
ties are to maintain and prove, while the jury is called 
To this end the ſheriff returns his com- 
pulſive proceſs, the writ of habeas corpora, or diſtrin- 
gas, with the panel of jurors annexed, to the judge's 
officer in court. | 

As the jurors appear when called, they ſhall be 
ſworn, unleſs challenged by either party. See the ar- 
ticle CHALLENGE., | | 

If by means of challenges, or otber cauſe, a ſuffi- 
cient number of unexceptionable jurors doth not ap- 
pear at the trial, either party may pray a tales. See 
the article TALES, | | 

When a ſufficient number of perſons impanelled, or 
tales-men appear, they are then ſeparately ſworn, well 
and truly to try the iſſue between the parties, and a 
true verdict to give according to the evidence; and 
hence they are denominated © the jury,“ jurata, and 
„ jurors,” ſc. j uratores. | 

The jury are now ready to hear the merits; and, to 
fix their attention the cloſer to the facts which they are 
impanelled and ſwora to try, the pleadings are opened 


to them by counſel on that ſide which holds the affirma- 


tive of the queſtion in iſſue. For the iſſue is ſaid to lie, 
and proof is always firſt required, upon that fide which 
affirms the matter in queſtion: in which our law agrees 
with the civil, ei incumbit probatio gui dicit, non qui 
negat 5 cum per rerum naturam factum-negantis proba- 
tio nulla ſit. The opening counſel briefly informs them 


what has been tranſacted in the court above; the par- 


ties, the nature of the action, the declaration, the plea, 
replication, and other proceedings; and laſtly, upon 
what point the iſſue is joined, which is there ſent down 
to be determined. Inſtead of which, formerly the 
whole record and proceſs of the pleadings were read to 
them in Engliſh by the court, and the matter of iſſue 
clearly explained to their capacities. 
the caſe, and the evidence intended to be produced, are 
next laid before them by counſel alſo on the ſame fide; 
and when their evidence is gone through, the advocate 
on the other fide opens the adverſe caſe, and ſupports 
it by evidence; and then the party which began is 
heard by way of reply. 

When the evidence is gone through on both ſides, 
the judge, in the preſence of the parties, the counſe], 
and all others, ſums up the whole to the jury; omit- 


ting all ſuperfluous circumſtances, obſerving wherein 


the main queſtion and principal iſſue lies, ſtating what 
evidence has been given to ſupport it, with ſuch re- 


marks as be thinks neceſſary for their direction, and 
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And theſe two, who 


The nature of 


TH - 
giving them his opinion in matters of law ariſing upon 
that evidence. 


The jury, after the proofs are ſummed up, unleſs the 
caſe be very clear, withdraw from the bar to conſider 


of their verdict; and in order to avoid intemperance 


and cauſeleſs delay, are to be kept without meat, drink, 
fire, or candle, unleſs by permiſſion of the judge, till 
they art all unanimouſly agreed. A method of acce- 
lerating unanimity not wholly unknown in other con- 
ſtitutions of Europe, and in matters of greater concern. 


For by the golden bulle of the empire, if, after the 


congreſs is opened, the electors delay the election of a 


with bread and water till the ſame is accomplſhed. 


But if our juries eat or drink at all, or have any cat- 


ables about them, without conſent of the court, and be- 


before verdict, it is fineable; and if they do ſo at his 


charge for whom they afterwards find, it will ſet afide 
the verdict. Alſo if they ſpeak with either of the par- 
ties or their agents after they are gone from the bar, 
or if they receive any freſh evidence in private, or if 
to prevent diſputes they caft lots for whom they ſhall 


find, any of theſe circumſtances will entirely vitiate the 


verdict, And it has been held, that if the jurors do 


not agree in their verdi& before the judges are about 


to leave the town, though they are not to be threaten- 
ed or impriſoned, the judges are not bound to wait for 
them, but may carry them round the circuit from town 
to town in a cart. This neceſlity of a total unanimity 
ſeems to be pecuhar to our own conſtitution; or at 
leaſt, in the aembda or jury of the ancient Goths, there 
was required (even in criminal caſes) only the conſent 


of the major part; and in caſe of an equality, the de- 


fendant. was held to be acquitted. | 

When they are all unanimouſly ageed, the jury re- 
turn back to the bar; and before they deliver their ver- 
dict, the plaintiff is bound to appear in court, by him- 
ſelf, attorney, or counſel, in order to anſwer the amerce- 
ment to which by the old law he is liable, in caſe he fails 
in his ſuit, as a puniſhment for his falſe claim. To be 
amerced, or a mercie, is to be at the king's mercy with. 
regard to the fine to be impoſed; i miſericordia domini 
regis pro falſo clamore ſus. The amercement is diſuſed, 
but the form (till continues; and if the plaintiff does 
not appear no verdiQ can be given; but the plaintiff 


is ſaid to be nonſuit, on ſequitur clamarem ſuum. Fhere- 


fore it is uſual for a plaintiff, when he or his counſel 
perceives that he bas not given evidence ſufficient to 
maintain his iſſue, to be voluntarily nonſuited, or with- 
draw himſelf: whereupon the crier is ordered to call 
the plaintiff; and if neither he, nor any body for him 
appears, he is nonſuited, the jurors are diſcharged, the 


action is at an end, and the defendant ſhall recover his 
colts. 


The reaſon of this practice is, that a nonſuit is 
more eligible for the plaintiff than a verdict againſt 
him: for after a nonſuit, which is only a default, he 


may commence the ſame ſuit again for the ſame cauſe 


of action; but after a verdi had, and judgment con- 
ſequent thereupon, he 1s for ever barred from attack- 
ing*the defendant upon the ſame ground of complaint. 
But in caſe the plaintiff appears, the jury by their 
foreman deliver in their verdict. See the article Vers 
DICT« ; | 


When the jury have delivered in their verdict, and 
| 17 


Ling of the Romans for 30 days, they ſhall be fed only 


Tri 
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it is recorded in court, they are then diſcharged; and 


——— ſo ends the trial by jury: a trial which ever has been, 


Blackſt, 
ol. iii. 


hap. 23. 


and it is hoped ever will be, looked upon as the glory 
of the Engliſh law. It is certainly the moſt tranſcen- 
dent privilege which any ſubject can enjoy or wiſh for, 
that he cannot be affected either in his property, his 
liberty, or bis perſon, but by the unanimous conſent 
of 12 of his neighbours and equals. 

The impartial adminiftration of juſtice, which ſecures 
both our perſons and our properties, is the great end of 
civil ſociety, But if that be entirely intruſted to the 
magiſtracy, a ſele& body of men, and thoſe generally ſe- 
lected by the prince or ſuch as enjoy the higheſt offices 


in the tate, their decifions, in ſpite of their own natu- 


ral integrity, will have frequently an involuntary bias 
towards thoſe of their own rank and dignity: it is not 
to be expected from human nature, that the few ſhould 
be always attentive to the intereſts and good of the 
many. On the other hand, if the power of judicature 
were placed at random in the hands of the multitude, 
their deciſions would be wild and capricious, and a new 
rule of action would be every day eſtabliſhed in our 
courts. It is wiſely therefore ordered, that the prin- 
ciples and axioms of law, which are general propoſi- 
tions flowing from abſtracted reaſon, and not accom- 
modated to times or to men, ſhould be depohted in the 
breaſts of the judges, to be occaſionally applied to ſuch 
facts as come properly aſcertained before them. For 
here partiality can have little ſcope; the law is well 
known, and 1s the ſame for all ranks and degrees: it 
follows as a regular concluſion from the premiſſes of 
fact pre- eſtabliſned. But in ſettling and adjuſting a 
queſtion of fact, when intruſted to any ſingle magiſtrate, 


partiality and injuſtice bave an ample field to range in; 


either by boldly aſſerting that to be proved which is 
not ſo, or more artfully by ſuppreſſing ſome circum- 
ſtances, ftretching and warping others, and diſtinguiſh- 


Ing away the remainder. Here therefore a competent 


number of ſenſible and upright jurymen, choſen by lot 


from among thoſe of the middle rank, will be found the 


beſt inveſtigators of truth, and the ſureſt guardians of 


public juſtice. For the moſt powerful individual in the 


ſtate will be cautious of committing any flagrant inva- 


ſion of another's right, when he knows that the fact of 


his oppreſſion muſt be examined and decided by 12 in- 


different men not appointed till the hour of trial; and 


that when once the fact ie aſcertained, the law muſt of 
courſe redrcis it. This therefore preſerves in the hands 
of the people that ſhare which they ought to have in 
the adminiſtration of public juſtice, and prevents the 


encroachments of the more powerful and wealthy citi- 


Zens. | 


II. Criminal Trials. The ſeveral methods of trial 
and conviction of offenders, eſtabliſhed by the laws of 
England, were formerly more numerous than at pre- 
ſent, through the ſuperſtition of our Saxon anceſtors; 
who, like other northern nations, were .extremely ad- 
diced to divination: a character which Tacitus ob- 
ſerves of the ancient Germans. They therefore invent- 
ed a conſiderable number of methods of purgation or 
trial, to preſerve innocence from the danger of falſe 
witneſſes, and in conſequence of a notion that God 
would always interpoſe miraculouſly to vindicate the 


guiltleſs: as, 1. By ordeal; 2. By corſned; 3. B 
battel. See thele articles, ; F 3 
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4. A fourth method is that by the peers of Great 


the Lord High STEwarD, when a peer is capitally in- 
dicted; for in caſe of an appeal, a peer ſhall be tried 
by jury. This differs little from the trial per patriam, 
or by jury; except that the peers need not all agree 
in their verdit; and except alſo, that no ſpecial ver- 
dict can be given in the trial of a peer: becauſe the 
lords of parliament, or the lord high ſteward (if the 
trial be had in his court) are judges ſufficiently com- 
petent of the law that may ariſe from the fact: but 
the greater number, conſiſting of 12 at the leaſt, will 
conclude, and bind the minority. 

The trial by jury, or the country, per patriam, is 
alſo that trial by the peers of every Briton, which, as 
the great bulwark of his liberties, is ſecured to him by 


the great charter: nullus liber homo capitatur, vel im- 


priſonetur, aut exulet, aut aliguo alis modo deſtruatur, 
niſi per legale judicium partum ſuorum, vel per legem 
terre. 

When therefore a priſoner on his ARRAIGNMENr has 
pleaded not guilty, and for his trial bath put himtelf 
upon the country, which country the jury are, the ſhe- 
riff of the county muſt return a panel of jurors, /iberos 
et legales homines, de viceneto; that is, freeholders with- 
out juſt exception, and of the vie or neighbouriood; 
which is interpreted to be of the county where the fact 
is committed. If the proceedings are before the court 
of king's bench, there is time allowed between the ar- 
raignment and the trial, for a jury to be impanelled 
by writ of venire ſacias to the ſheriff, as in civil cauſes : 
and the trial in caſe of a miſdemeanor is had at vi- 
prius, unleſs it be of ſuch conſequence as to merit a 
trial at bar; which is always invariably had when the 
priſoner is tried for any capital offence. But, before 
commiſſioners of oyer terminer and goal-delivery, the 


. ſheriff, by virtue of a general precept directed to him 


beforehand, returns to the court a panel of 48 jurors, 
to try all felons that may be called upon their twal at 
that ſeſſion ; and therefore it is there uſual to try all 


felons immediately or ſoon after their arraignment. 


But it is not cuſtomary, nor agreeable to the general 
courſe of proceedings, unleſs by conſent of parties, to 
try perſons indicted of ſmaller miſdemeanors at the ſame 
court in which they have pleaded not guilty, or tra- 
verſed the inditment.. But they uſually give ſecurity 
to the court to appear at the next aſſiſes or ſeſſion, and 
then and there to try the traverſc, giving notice to the 

proſecutor of the ſame. | 

In caſes of high-treaſon, whereby corruption of bloo 
may enſue (except treaſon in counterfeiting the king's 
coin or ſeals) or miſpriſion of ſuch treaſon, it is enaQted 
by ſtatute 7 W. III. c. 3. firſt, that no perſon ſhall 
be tried for any ſuch treaſon, except an attempt to aſ- 
ſaſſinate the king, unleſs the indict ment be found with- 
in three years after the offence committed; next, that 
the priſoner ſhall have a copy of the indictment, (which 
includes the caption) but not the names of the wit- 
neſſes, five days at lcaſt before the trial, that is, upon 
the true conſtruction of the act, before his arraign- 
ment; for then is his time to take any exceptions 
thereto, by way of plea or demurrer: thirdly, that he 
ſhall alſo have a copy of the panel of jurors two days 
before his trial: and, laſtly, that he ſhall have the 
ſame compulſive proceſs to bring in his witzeffes Lo 
m 


Triat. 
Britain, in the Court of PARLIAuEN T; or the Court of 


— — 
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Trial. him, as was uſual to compel their appearance againſt full defence by counſel, not exceeding two, to be na- Triandr, 


| | him. And by ftatute 7 Ann. c. 21. (which did not med by the priſoner and aſſigned by the court or judge; | 
| take place till after the deceaſe of the late pretender) and this indulgence, by ſtatute 20 Geo. II. c. 30. ig Trichecu 


che 


* 


his trial. | 


all perſons indicted for high-treaſon, or miſpriſion 
thereof, ſhalt have not only a copy of the indictment, 
but a liſt of all the witneſſes to be produced, and of 
the jurors impanelled, with their profeſſions and places 
of abode, delivered to him ten days before the trial, 
and in the preſence of two witnefles, the better to pre- 
pare him to make his challenges and defence. And no 
perſon indicted for felony is, or (as the law ſtands) 
ever can be, entitled to ſuch copies before the time of 
When the trial is called on, the jurors are to be 
ſworn as they appear, to the number of 12, unleſs they 


are challenged by the party. See the article CRHATL- 


LENGE. 

If by reaſon of challenges or the default of the ju- 
rors, a ſufficient number cannot be had of the original 
panel, a tales may be awarded as in civil cauſes, till the 
number of 12 is ſworn, „“ well and truly to try, and 
true deliverance make, between our ſovereign lord the 
king and the priſoner whom they have in charge; and 


a true vervict to give, according to their evidence.“ 


See TALES. 3 5 

When the jury is (worn, if it be a czuſe of any con- 
ſequence, the 1NDICTMENT is uſually opened, and the 
evidence marſhalled, examined, and enforced by the 
counſel for the crown, or proſecution. But it is a ſettled 


rule at comon law, that no counſel ſhall be allowed a 


priſoner upon his trial upon the general iſſue, in any ca- 


pital crime, unleſs ſome point of law ſhall ariſe proper 


to be debated. A. rule, which (however it may be pal- 
liated under cover of that noble declaration of the law, 
when rightly underſtood, that the judge ſhall be coun- 
ſe] for the priſoner; that is, ſhall ſee that the proceed- 


ings againſt him are legal and ſtrictly regular) ſeems 


to be not at all of a piece with the reſt of the humane 
treatment of priſoners by the Engliſh law. For upon 
what face of reaſon can that aſſiſtance be denied to faye 
the life a man, which yet is allowed him in proſecu— 


tions for every petty treſpaſs ? Nor indeed is it, iritly 


ſpeaking, a part of our ancient law: for the Mirrour, 
having obſerved the neceflity of counſel in civil ſuits, 
« who know how to forward and defend the cauſe by 
the rules of law and cuſtoms of the realm;” immedi- 
ately afterwards ſubjoins, “ and more neceſſary are 
they for defence upon indictments and appeals of fe- 
lony, than upon other venial cauſes,” And, to ſay the 
truth, the judges themſelves are ſo ſenſible of this de- 
fect in our modern practice, that they ſeldom ſcruple 
to allow a priſoner counſel to ſtand by him at the bar, 
and to inſtruct him what queſtions to aſk, or even to 
z{k queſtions for him, with regard to matters of fact; 
for s to matters of Jaw arifing on the trial, they are 
entitled to the aſſiſtance of counſel, But (till this is a 
matter of too mnch importance to be left to the good 
pleature of any judge, and is worthy the interpoſition 
of the legiſlature ; which has ſhown its inclinatzon to 


indulge priſoners with this reaſonable aſſiſtance, by 


enacting, in ſtatute 7 W. III. c. 3. that perſons indict- 
ed for ſuch high-treaſon as works a corruption of the 
blood or mifpriſion thereof, (except treaſon in coun- 
tericuting the king's coins or ſeals), may make their 


extended to parliamentary impeachments for high- © 


treaſon, which were excepted in the former act. 
When the evidence on both ſides is cloſed, the jury 


cannot be diſcharged till they have given in their VER -A See 5% 
If they find the priſoner not guilty, he is dic. 


DICT Þ. | 
then for ever quit and diſcharged of the accuſation ; 
except he be appcaled of felony within the time limi- 
ted by law. And upon ſuch his acquittal, or diſcharge 
for want of proſccution, he ſhall be immediately ſet at 
large without payment of any fee to the goaler. But 
if the jury find him guilty, he is then ſaid to be con- 
victed of the crime whereof he ſtands indicted. See 
the article ConvicTioN ; and, ſubſequent thereto, the 
articles JUDGMENT, ATTAINDER, FORFEITURE, Ex- 
ECUTION, allo Benefit of CLERGY, REPRIEvE, Par- 
Do... | / | 1 

T RIANDRIA (from reti three,“ and avip ( 
man or huſband”), the name of the third claſs in Lin- 
nzens's ſexual ſyſtem, conſiſting of plants with herma- 
phrodite flowers, which have three ſtamina or male or- 

ans. | . 

l TRIANGLE, in geometry, a figure of three ſides 
and three angles. | 250% 

TRIBE, in antiquity, a certain quantity, or num- 
ber of perſons, when a diviſion was made of a city or 
people into quarters or diſtricts. | 

TRIBRACHYS, in ancient poetry, a foot con- 
ſiſting of three ſyllables, and theſe all ſhort; as, me/ue, 
TRIBUNAL, in general, denotes the ſeat of a 
judge, called in our courts bench. I | 

TRIBUNE, among the ancient Romans, a magi- 
ſtrate choſen out of the commons, to protect them 
againſt the oppreſſions of the great, and to defend the 
liberty of the people againſt the attempts of the ſenate 
and conſuls. | | . 

The tribunes of the people were firſt eftabliſhed in 
the year of Rome 259. The firlt defign of the crea- 
tion was to ſhelter the people from the cruelty of uſu- 


rers, and to engage them to quit the Aventine mount, 


whither they had retired in diſpleaſure. 
Their number at firſt was but two; but the next 
year, under the conſulate of A. Poſthumus Aruncius 
and Caſnus Viſcellinus, there were three more added; 
and this number of five was afterwards increaſed by 
L. Trebonius to ten. 8 
Military TxigzuxE, an officer in the Roman army, 
commanded in chief over a body of forces, particu- 
larly the diviſion of a legion; much the ſame with our 
colonel, or the French maitre de camp. 8 
"TRIBUTARY, one who pays tribute to another, 
in order to live in peace with him or ſhare in his pro- 
tection. F ct 3 „ Ste get a 
TRIBUTE, a tax or impoſt which one prince or 
ſtate is obliged to pay to another as a token of de- 
pendence, or in virtue of a treaty, and as a purchaſe 
of-pence--c-ttoanwy cs . a 
TRICEPS, in anatomy. See there, Table of the 
Muſcles. | a Oats | 
TRICHECUS, the waLkvus; a genus of quadru- 
peds, belonging to the order of bruta. The charac- 
ters are theſe, Two great tuſks in the upper jaws 
| | „„ © Dane 


the 


— 


TRI 


above and below : no cutting teeth : five palmated toes 
on each foot. There are two ſpecies. 

1. The roſmerinus, morſe, or ſea-horſe, has a round 
head; ſmall mouth; very thick lips, covered above 
and below with pellucid briſtles ag thick as a ſtraw ; 
{mall fiery eyes; two ſmall orifices inſtead of ears; ſhort 
neck; body thick in the middle, tapering towards the 
tail ; ſkin thick, wrinkled, with ſhort browniſh hairs 
thinly diſperſed: legs ſhort; five toes on each, all con- 
need by webs, and ſmall nails on each: the hind feet 
are very broad; each leg looſely articulated ; the hind 
legs generally extended on a line with the body : the 
tail is very ſhort ; penis long: length of the animal, 
from noſe to tail, ſometimes eighteen feet, and ten or 
twelve round in the thickeſt part: the teeth have been 


| ſometimes found of the weight of 20 lb. each. Teeth 


of this fize are only found on the coaſt of the Icy Sea, 


where the animals are ſeldom moleſted, and have time - 


to attain their full growth. | 4D 
They inhabit the coaſt of Spitzbergen, Nova Zembla, 
Hudſon's Bay, and the gulph of St Laurence; and the 
Icy Sea, as far as Cape Tſchuktſchi. They are grega- 
rious; in ſome places appearing in herds of hundreds. 
They are ſhy animals, and avoid places which are much 
haunted by mankind; but are very fierce. If wounded 
in the water, they Attempt to fink the boat, either by 
riſing under it, or by ſtriking their great teeth into the- 
ſides; they roar very loud, and will follow the boat 
till it gets out of ſight. Numbers of them are often 


ſeen ſleeping on an iſland of ice; if awoke, they fling 


themſelves with great impetuoſity into the ſea; at 
which time it is dangerous to approach the ice, left 
they ſhould tumble into the boat and overſet it. They 
do not go upon the land till the coaſt is clear of ice. 
At particular times, they land in amazing numbers : 
the moment the firſt gets on ſhore, ſo as to lie dry, 
it will not ſtir till another comes and forces it for- 
ward by beating it with its great teeth ; this is ſerved 
in the ſame manner by the next ; and fo in ſucceſſion 
till the whole is landed, continuing tumbling over one 
another, and forcing the foremoſt, for the ſake of 


quict, to remove further up. The method of killing 


them on the Magdalene iſles, in the gulph of St 
Laurence, according to Mr Pennant, is thus: The 
bunters watch their landing; and as ſoen as they find 
a ſufficient number for what they call a cut, they go on 
ſhore, each armed with a ſpear ſharp on one fide like 
a knife, with which they cut their throats. Great 
care muſt be taken not to ſtand in the way of: thoſe 


which attempt to get again to ſea, which they do 


with great agility by tumbling headlong ; for they 
would cruſh-any body to death by their vaſt weight. 
They are killed for the fake of their oil, one walrus 
producing about half a tun. The knowledge of this 
ehace is of great antiquity; Octher the Norwegian, 
about the year 890, made a report of it to king Al- 
fred, having, as he ſays, made the voyage beyond 
Norway, for the more commoditie of fiſhing of horſe- 
whales, which have in their teeth bones of great 
price and excellency, whereof he brought ſome at his 
return unto the king. In fact, it was, in the northern 
world, in early times, the ſubſtitute to ivory, being 
very white and very hard. Their ſkins, Other ſays, 
were good to cut into cables. M. de Buffon ſays, he. 
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Fichecus- pointing downwards: four grinders on both fides . 
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has ſeen braces for coaches made of the ſkin, which Trichecus. 


were both ſtrong and claſtic. | 
They bring one, or at moſt two young atatime: they 
feed on ſea herbs and fiſh ; alſo on ſhells, which they 


dig out of the ſand with their teeth: they are ſaid alſo 


to make uſe of their teeth to aſcend rocks or pieces of 
ice, faſtening them to the cracks, and drawing their 
bodies up by that means. Beſides mankind, they 


ſeem to have no other enemy than the white bear, with- 
whom they have terrible combats ; but generally come 


off victorious, by means of their great teeth. 
2. The manatus, manati, or ſca-cow.. This animal 


in nature, ſo nearly approaches the cetaceous tribe, that 


it ſcarce deſerves the name of a biped :. what are called: 
feet are little more than pectoral fins; they ſerve only 
for ſwimming : they are never uſed to aſſiſt the animal 
in walking or landing ; for it never goes athore, nor 
ever attempts to climb the rocks, like the ſea-horſe 
and ſeal. It brings forth in the water, and like the 


whale, ſuckles its young in that element: like the 


whale, it has no voice; and like that animal, bas an 


horizontal broad tail, without even the rudiments of 
hind feet. It inhabits the ſhores of Kamtſchatka, 


thoſe of the oppoſite coaſt of America, and of the in- 
tervening iſlands. . It is found again on that of Minda- 
nao, one of the Philippine iſlands, and on the coaſt 


of New Holland; on that of the ifle of France, and 
on that of Senegal; on the Moſquito ſhore, in the. 
river Oronoque, and the lakes formed by it; and. 


laſtly, in the river of Amazons; but in no other part 
of the Atlantic Ocean. 
They hve perpetually in the- water, and frequent. 


the edges of the ſhores; and in calm weather ſwim in 
great droves near the mouths of rivers : in the time of 


flood they come ſo near the land, that a perſon may 


ſtroke them with his hand: if hurt, they ſwim out to 
ſea ; but preſently return again. They live in families, 
one near another; each conſilts of a male, a female, 
a balf-prown young one, and a very ſmall one. The 


females oblige the young to ſwim before them, while 
the other old ones ſurround and- as it were guard 


them on all ſides. The affections between the male. 


and female is very great: for if ſhe is attacked, he 


will defend her tothe utmoſt; and if ſhe is killed, will 


follow her corpſe to the very ſhore, and ſwim for ſome 
days near the place it has been landed at. They co- 


pulate in the ſpring, in the ſame manner as the human. 


kind,.eſpecially in calm weather, towards the evening, 
The female ſwims gently about; the male purſues;. 


till tired with wantoning ſhe flings her ſelf on her back, 
and admits his embraces. Steller thinks they, go with, 
young about a year: it is certain that they bring but. 
one young at a time, which they ſuckle by two teats. 


placed between the breaſt. They are valtly voracious 


and gluttonous; and feed not only on the fuci that 


grow in the ſea, but ſuch as are flung on the edges 


of the ſhore. When they are filled, they fall afl:ep on 


their backs. During their meals, they are ſo intent 


on their food, that any ane may go among them and. 
choole which he likes beſt. Peter Martyr gives an; 


inſtance of one that lived in a lake of Hiſpaniola for 
25 years, and was ſo tame as to come to the edge of 


the ſhore on being called; and would even perform 
the part of a ferry, and carry ſeveral people at a time 


on its back to the oppoſite ſhore, —Their back and 


their: 
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Trichecus. their ſides are generally above water; and as their ſkin 


is filled with a ſpecies of louſe peculiar to them, num- 
bers of gulls are continually perching on their backs 
and picking out the inſects. ; 
They continue in the Kamtſchatkan and American 
ſeas the whole year; but in winter are very lean, ſo 


that you may count their ribs. They are taken by 


harpoons faſtened to a ſtrong cord; and after they are 
truck, it requires the united force of thirty men to draw 


them on ſhore. Sometimes when they are transfixed, 
they will lay hold of the rocks with their paws, and 


ſtick ſo faſt as to leave the ſkin behind before they 
can be forced off. When a manati is ſtruck, its com- 
panions ſwim to its aſſiſtance; ſome will attempt to 


' overturn the boat by getting under it; others will 


preſs down the rope, in order to break it; and others 
will ſtrike at the harpoon with their tails, with a view 


of getting it out, in which they often ſucceed. They 


have not any voice; but make a noiſe by hard breathing, 
like the ſnorting of a horſe. 

They are of an enormous ſize ; fame are 28 feet 
long, and Sooolb. in weight. Thoſe of the Weſt 
Indies and other hot climates do not exceed 1200 lb. 
in weight, and few arrive at that ſize. Probably they 
are not ſuffered to live their full time in thoſe countries, 
being perpetually perſecuted by the Moſquito and 
other Indians, who are very dexterous in ftrikio 
them. The head, in proportion to the bulk of the 
animal, is ſmall, oblong, and almoſt ſquare : the noſtrils 
are filled with ſhort briſtles: the gape, or rictus, is 
ſmall ; the lips are double: near the junction of the 
two jaws the mouth is full of white tubular briſtles, 


which ſerve theeſaqme uſe as the laminæ in whales, to 


prevent the food running out with the water: the lips 
are alſo full of briſtles, which ſerve inſtead of teeth to 
cut the ſtrong roots of the ſ{ea-plants, which floating 
aſhore are a ſign of the vicinity of theſe animals. In 


the mouth are no teeth, only two flat white bones, one 


in each jaw; one above, another below, with undu- 
lated ſurfaces, which ſerve inſtead of grinders. 

The eyes are extremely ſmall, not larger than thoſe 
of a ſheep : the iris is black. The animal is deſtitute of 
ears, having only two orifices, ſo ſmall that a quill will 
ſcarce enter them: the tongue is pointed, and but 


ſmall: the neck is thick, and its junction with the 


head ſcarce diftinguiſhable; and the laſt always hangs 


down: the circumference of the body near the ſhoulders 
is twelve feet, about the belly twenty, near the tail 
only four feet eight; the head thirty-one inches the 
neck near ſeven feet: and from theſe meaſurements 
may be collected the deformity of this animal. Near 
the ſhoulders are two feet, or rather fins,. which are 
only two feet two inches long, and have neither 
tingers nor nails; beneath they are concave, and covered 
with hard briſtles: the tail is thick, ſtrong, and 
horizontal, ending in a ſtiff black fin, and like the 
ſubſtance of whalebone, and much ſplit in the fore- 
part; the end ſlightly divided. The females have, 
between the pectoral fins, two large round and fair 
breaſts; and both ſexes have the parts of generation, 
and the navel, perfectly reſembling thoſe of the hu- 
man ſpeciez: there is no doubt, Mr Pennant thinks, but 
all the fables concerning mermaids, mermen, and 


ſyrens, took their riſe from an imperfect view of this 
animal. 


The ſkin 1s very thick, black, and full of ine. Tricocg ; 
qualities, like the bark of oak, and ſo hard as ſcarce | = 
to be cut with an ax, and has no hair on it: beneath !*ifoliun, 
the ſkin is a thick blubber, which taſtes like oil of 
almonds. Tbe fleſh is coarſer than beef, and will not 
ſoon putrify. The young ones taſte like veal. The 
2 is uſed for ſhoes, and for covering the ſides of 

Oats. | U 

TRICOCCE, (Ter & three,” and xotx;; & grain“), 
the name of thethirty-eighth order in Linnæus's Frag- 
ments of a Natural Method, conſiſting of plants with 
a ſingle three-cornered capſule, having three cells, or 
internal diviſions, each containing a fingle ſeed. Sce 
Borany, p. 1313. | 
— TRIDENT, an attribute of Neptune, being a kind 
of ſceptre which the painters and poets put into the 
hands of that god, in form of a ſpear or fork with 


Trig 


three teeth; whence the word. | 


TRIENNIAL, an epithet applied chiefly to offi- 
cers or employments which laſt for three years. 
TaiExNIAL- Eledtions. The utmolt extent of time 


that the ſame parhament was allowed to fit, by the 


ſtat. 6 W. & M. c. 2. was three years; after the ex- 
piration of which, reckoning from the return of the 
firſt ſummons, the parliament was to have no longer 
continuance. But by the ſtat. 1 Geo. I. ſt. 2. c. 38. this 
term was prolonged to ſeven years. | 

TRIENS, in antiquity, a copper money of the 
vaiue of one-third of an as, which on one fide bore 
a Janus's head, and on the other a water rat. | Dube 

TRIERS, or TaRVESs. See TrEvEs.. 3 

TRIESTE, a ſea- port town of Iſtria, ſeated on 
the gulph of Venice, and belonging to the houſe of 
Auſtria. It was formerly a free city, and is ſituated 
on the declivity of a rock, eight miles north of Capo 
d' Iſtria, and ſeventy-two miles north- eaſt of Venice. 
E. Long. 14. 12. N. Lat. 46. 10. | 
_ TRIFOLIUM, rA ETOIL; a genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants, 
There are 43 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 
are, 1. The melilotis officinalis, or melilot, is a na- 
tive of Britain, growing in corn-fields and by the way- 
ſides, but not common. The ſtalk is erect, firm, ſtri- 
ated, branched, and two or three feet high : the leaves 
ternate, ſmooth, obtuſely oval, and ſerrated: the 
flowers are ſmall, yellow, pendulous, and grow in long 
cloſe ſpikes at the tops of the branches: the pod is very 
ſhort, turgid, tranſverſely wrinkled, pendulous, and 
contains either one or two ſceds. The plant has a 
very.peculiar ſtrong ſcent, and diſagreeable bitter acrid 
taſte, but ſuch, however, as is not diſpleaſing to cat- 
tle. The flowers are ſweet-ſcented, It has generally 
been eſteemed emollient and digeſtive, and been uſed 
in fomentations and cataplaſnis, particularly in the pla- 
ſter employed in drefling bliſters; but is now laid 
aſide, as its quality is found to be rather acrid and 
irritating than emollient or reſolvent. It communi- 
cates a moſt loathſome flavour to wheat and other 
grain, fo as to render it unfit for making bread. 

2. The repens, white creeping trefoil, or Dutch 
trefoi], is common in meadows and paſtures. It is 
well known to be an excellent fodder for cattle ; and 
the leaves are a good ruſtic hygrometer, as they are 
always relaxed and flaccid in dry weather, but erect in 
moiſt or rainy. | 
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3. The pratenſe, purple trefoil or clover, frequent 
in meadows and paſtures. It affords a very plentiful 
fodder to horſes. and other cattle ; but when they feed 
too greedily on the freſh herb, it blows them up in 
ſuch a manner with wind, that unleſs they are ſpeedily 
relieved, by tapping them in the belly or ſome other 


fimilar operation, they ſoon periſh, In Ireland the 
oor people, in a ſcarcity of corn, make a kind of 
bread of the dried flowers of this and the preceding 
plant reduced to powder. They call the plant cham- 
broch, and eſteem the bread made of it to be very 
wholeſome and nutritive. 


TRIGA, in antiquity, denotes a kind of carr or 


- Chariot drawn by three horſes ; whence the name. 


- membranes of the gills. 


Plane. 


" 
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TRIGLA, in ichthyology, a genus of fiſhes, be- 
longing to the order of thoracicæ. The head is lori- 
cated with rough lines, and there are ſeven rays in the 
There are nine ſpecies ; of 
which the principal are the gurnardus, or grey gur- 
nard ; the cuculus, or red gurnard ; the lyra, or piper; 
and the hirundo, or ſapphirine gurnard. 

TRIGLYPHS, in architecture, a ſort of ornaments, 
repeated at equal intervals, in the Doric freeze. 


TRIGONELLA, FExnuGREEk ; a genus of the 


N 


IE that part of geometry which teaches how to mea- 
ſure the ſides and angles of triangles. 
Trigonometry is either plane or ſpherical], according 
as the triangles are PLANE or SPHERICAL ; of each 
whereof we ſhall treat in order. | 


PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


PLANE TRICGONOME TRY, or that which teaches the 


'menſuration of plane triangles, is commonly divided 


into rectangular and obligue- angular. 


Of RECTANGULAR PLANE TxTCONOMETRY. 


Ir in any right-angled triangle, ABC, (Plate 


CCLXXXVILK fig. 1. no 1.) the hypothenuſe be made 
the radius, and with that a circle be deſcribed on the 


one end, A, as a centre; then it is plain that BC will 


be the fine of the angle BAC; and if with the ſame 
"diſtance, and on the end B as a centre, a circle be de- 
ſcribed, it is plain that AC will be the line of the 
angle ABC: therefore, in general, if the hypothenuſe 


of a right-angled triangle be made the radius, the two 


legs will be the fines of their oppoſite angles. 
Again, if in a right-angled triangle DEF (719. 


ne 2.) one of the legs, as DF, be made the radius, and 


on the extremity D (at one of the oblique angles, viz. 
that which is formed by the hypothenuſe and the leg 
made radius) as a centre, a circle be deſcribed; it 1s 
Plain that the other leg, EF, will be the tangent of 
the angle at D, and the hypothenuſe DE will be the 
fecant of the ſame angle. The ſame way, making the 
leg EF the radius, and on the centre E deſcribing a 
circle, the other leg DF will become the tangent of 
the angle at E, and the hypothenuſe DE the fecant of 
the ſame, | | | 

The chord, fine, tangent, &c. of any arch or angle, 
in one circle, is proportionable to the chord, fine, tan- 
gent, &c. of the ſame arch in any other circle: from 
U 55 _ what has been ſaid above, the ſolutions of 

Vor. X. | 
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decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of Trigonells- 


plants. There are 10 ſpecies ; of which the moſt re- 
markable is the fænum græcum, or common fenu— 
greek, whoſe ſeeds are uſed in medicine. Where this 

lant grows naturally is uncertain ; but it is cultivated 
in the fields in the ſouth of Fraice, and in Germany, 
from whence great quantities of the ſeeds are annually 
imported here for uſe, It is alſo much cultivated in 
India. It is an annual plant, which riſes with a hol- 
low, branching, herbaceous ſtalk a foot and a half 
high, garniſhed with trifoliate leaves, placed alternate- 
ly, whoſe lobes are oblong, oval, indented on their 
edges, and have broad furrowed footſtalks. The flowers 
come out fingly at each joint from the wings of the 
ſtalk ; they are white, of the butterfly kind, and fit 
very Cloſe to the ſtalk: theſe are ſucceeded by long 


compreſſed pods, ſhaped ſomewhat like a broad ſword, 


ending in long points, having a broad membrane on 
one edge, filled with ſquare yellow feeds, indented on 
one fide like a kidney. The whole plant has a very 
ſtrong odour. 7: | 

The chief uſe of fenugreek ſeeds is as an ingredient 
in cataplaſms, fomentations, emollient glyſters, and in 
powders for horſes, &c. | ; 


OMETR Y, 


the ſeveral caſes of rectangular trigonometry naturally Pla 


1 * 


follow. 


Since trigonometry conſiſts in determining angles 
and fides from others given, there ariſe various caſes; 
which being ſeven in rectangular trigonometry, are as 
follow. 5 | 

'Cass I. The angles, and one of the legs, of a right- 
angled triangle being given, to find the other leg. 

ExAmPLE. In the triangle ABC {7bid. no 3.) right- 
angled at B, ſuppoſe the leg AB=86 equal parts, as 
feet, yards, miles, &c. and the angle A=33® 40'; re- 
quired the other leg BC, in the ſame parts with AB. 
I. Geometrically: Draw AB=86, from any line of 
equal parts; upon the point B, erect the perpendicu- 
lar BC; and, laſtly, from the point A, draw the line 


AC, making with AB an angle of 330 40“; and that 


line produced will meet BC in C, and fo conſtitute the 
triangle. The length of BC may be found by taking 
it in your compaſſes, and applying it to the fame line 
of equal parts that AB was taken from. £ 
II. By calculation: Firlt, by making the hypothe- 
nuſe AC radius, the other two legs will be the tines of 
their oppoſite angles, viz. AB the fine of C, and CB 
the fine of A. Now fince the fine, tangent, &c. of 
any arch in one circle is proportionable to the ſine, 
tangent, &c. of the ſame arch in-any other circle, it 


is plain the fines of the angles A and C in the circle 


deſcribed by the radius AC, mult be proportional to 
the (ine of the ſame arches or angles, in the circle, that 
the table of artificial fines, &c. was calculated for; ſo 
the proportion for finding BC will be 

8, C: AB:: 8, A: BC. 
j. e. as the ſine of the angle C in the tables is to the 


length of AB (or ſine of C in the circle whoſe radius 


is AC), ſo is the fine of the Angle A in the tables, to 
the length of BC (or fine of the ſame angle in the circle 
whoſe radius is AC). Now the angle A being 33? 400, 
the angle C muſt be 56® 20“; therefore looking in the 

43 L table 
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table of artificial fines, &c. for the fines of the two 
angles, and in the table of Jogarithms for the loga- 
rithm of 86 the given leg, we ſhall find, by proceed- 
ing according to the foregoing proportion, that the 


required leg, BC, is 57.28; and the E will ſtand 


as. ſollows: 


1.93450 AB 86 
9.74380 8, A 33* 40 


11.67830 
9.9 2027 8, C 56 20 
I. 75803 BC 57.28 
Secondly, making AB the radius, it is plain BC, the 
leg required, will be the tangent of the given angle A; 


and ſo the proportion for finding BC, when AB is 


made the radius, will be: 

R: T, A:: AB : BC. 
7. e. as the radius in the tables is to the tangent of the 
angle A in the ſame; fo the length of BA, or radius 
in the {cheme, to the length of BC or tangent of A in 
the ſcheme: therefore. looking in the tables for the 


parts given in the foregoing proportion, and proceed- 


ing with them according to that rule, we ſhall find BC 
to be 57.28 as before, and the operation will be as fol- 
lows: 

9.82352 T. A330 40 
1.93450 AB 86 


— —_ — 


11.75 802 
10.0000 Rad. go? 
175802 BC 57.28 
Laſtly, by making BC, the leg required, the radius, 
it is plain that AB will be the tangent of C; and the 


proportion for finding BC will be as follows: 


T., Ci Kun . 


7. e. as the tangent of C 569 207 10.17648 
13 to radius 90 10.00000 
ſo is the length of AB. 86. 1.93450 
11.93450 
10.17048 
to the length of BC 57.28 1.75802 


Casz II. The angles and one of the legs given, to 
figd the hypothenuſe. 

Exameute: In the ag te ABC, (bid. n 4.) ſup- 
pole AB 124, and the angle A 345 20'; conſequently 
the angle C55 40%, required the bypothenuſe AC, in 


the ſame DG: with AB. 


I. Geometrically: This caſe is conſtrued after the 
fame manner with the former; and the hypothenuſe, 
AC, is found by takiag its length in your compaſſes, 


and applying that to the ſame line of equal parts from 
which AB wes taken. 


II. By calc; ulation: Firſt, making AC the radius, 


we ſhall have the following proportion for finding AC, 
VZ, 


STC ASAT 


. As the {ine of C 552 40 9.91686 

is to radius 90 I 0.00000 
ſo is AB 124 2.09342 
to AC 150.2 2.17656 


Secondly, ; IG AB the radius, we have this pro- 
by ortion. d 


cants: for ſince R: ſec. : 


R; ſec. A:: AB: Ac. 


i. e. as the radius go? . 

as the ſecant of A 34 20 10. 98374 
ſo is AB 124 2.09342 
to Ac „ 2.17656 


This may alſo be done without the help of the fe- 
: Co-S.: R; therefore the 


former proportion will become, 


Co-S, A: R:: AB: AC. 


7. e. as the co-fine of A 34. 20 9.91686 
is to the radius | go? :10.00000 
ſo is AB I24 2.09342 
to AC b 2.17656 


Thirdly, making BC the radius, we have the fol- 
lowing proportion, viz. 


T., C: ſec. C:: AB: AC. 


i. e. as the tangent of G 552 40 10.16558 
is to ſec. C | 55% 407  10.24872 
ſo is AB 124 2.09342 
to AC 150.2 2.17656 


This likewiſe may be done without the help of ſe- 
cants; for ſince T,: Sec. :: S, : R; therefore the for- 
mer analogy will be reduced to this, VIZ. 

S, C: R:: AB: AC. 
where no ſecants do appear; and it d with that 
in the firſt ſuppoſition of this caſe, ſo we ſhall not re- 


peat the operation. 


Casz III. The angles and hypothenuſe given, to. 
find either of the legs. 


Exau LE. In the triangle ABC, (ibid. no 4.) ſup- 


pole the hypothenuſe AC=146, and the angle A=362 
25 3 the angle C=539 35“; required the 


leg, 


AC e equal to 146 from any line of equal parts; laſtly, 
from the point C, let fall the perpendicular CB, on the 
line AB. So the triangle is conſtructed, and AB may 
be meaſured from the line of equal parts. 

II. By calculation: Firſt, making AC the radius, we 
ſhall bow the following proportion, viz, 


R. 8, Cn AC: AB. 


i. 2. 28 radius 90 I 0.00000 
to the fine of C | 5 qo” 9.90565 
ſo is AC 146 2.16435 
to AB. 117. 2. ooo 


5 
Secondly, making AB the radius, we have the fol- 
lowing analogy, viz. 


Sec. A: 1 AC: AB. 


i. e. 28 the ſecant of A 36? 25% 10.0943 5 
is to radius. go? 10.00000 
ſo is AC 146 2.16435 
to AB "449: 6: 2.07000 


This may alſo be done without the help of ſecants; 


for fince ſec. : R:: R: Co-S, the former proportion 
may be e een to this, viz. 


R: Co- S, A:: AC: AB, 


which is the ſame with the proportion in the firſi ſup- 


poſition. 


Thirdly, by ſuppoſing BC the radius, we have the 
following proportion, vis. 


Sec. C: T, C:: AC: AB, 


1. e. as the ſecant of C 48 35 10. 22647 
is to the tangent of C $32 35/ 10.13212 
ſo is AC 146 2.10435 
to AB 117.5 2.07000 


CAs E 


I. Geometticnlls Draw the line AB at pleaſure, | 
and make the angle BAC equal to 369 25”; then take 


| 2 
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Casz IV. The two legs being given, to find the 


— ang les. | 5 


I. Geometrically Draw AB equal to 94, from any 


line of equal parts; then from the point B raiſe BC 
perpendicular to AB, and take BC from the former 


line of equal parts equa] to 56; Jaſtly, join the points 


A and C with the ſtraight line AC: fo the triangle is 


conſtructed, and the angles may be meaſured by a line 
of chords. / | 

II. By calculation: Firſt, ſuppoſing AB the radius, 
we have this analogy, viz. | 


AB: BC::R:;T, A. 


7. e. as AB og 94 1.97313 
is to BC 56 1.74819 
ſo is the radius 90? 10.00000 
to the tangent of A 300 47 9.77506 


Secondly, making BC the radivs, we have this pro- 


portion, viz. | 7 95 
BC : BA :: RT, B. 


1. e. as BC 56 | 1.74819 
is to AB 18 1 1.97313 
ſo is the radius 90⁰ lo. ooo 
to the tangent of C 590 13” 10. 22494 


Casz V. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs given, 
to find the angles. | 
EXAMPLE. In the triangle DEF, (ibid. no 6.) ſup- 
poſe the leg DE=83, and the hypothenuſe DF=126; 
required the angles D and F. I | 


I. Geometrically: Draw the line DE=83 from any 


line of equal parts; and from the point E raiſe the 
perpendicular EF: then take the length of DF=126, 


from the ſame line of equal parts; and ſetting one foot 


of your compaſſes in D, with the other croſs the per- 


pendicular EF in E laſtly, join D and F; and the 


triangle being thus conſtruQed, the angles may be mea- 
ſured by a line of chords. | 

IT. By calculation: Firſt, making DF the radius, 
we ſhall have this proportion, viz. | 


DF: DE:: R: 8, F. 


5. e. as DF 0 7 2.10037 
is to DE 383 1.91908 
ſo is radius 90 I 0.00000 
to the fine of F „ 9.81871 


Secondly, by ſuppoſing DE the radius, we have the 
following analogy, viz. 7 


DE: DF :: R: Sec. D. 


j. e. as DE 83 1.91908 
is to DF 126 2.10037 
ſo is radius | go? 10.00000 
40 the ſecant of D 482 48' 10.18129' 


This may be done without the help of ſecants; for 
fince R : ſec. :: Co-S, : R, the foregoing analogy will 
become this, viz. 

DF: DE:: R: Co-S, D. 
which gives the ſame anſwer with that deduced from 
the firſt ſuppoſition. 

Case VI. The two legs being given, to find the 
hypothenuſe, 


 ExampeLE, In the triangle ABD, (ibid. no 7.) ſup- 


a 


pole the leg AB=64, and BD=56: required the hy- 


pothenuſe. | | 

I. Geometrically: The conſtruction of this caſe is 
performed the ſame way as in the fourth caſe; and the 
lengeh of the hypothenuſc is found by taking it in your 


compaſſes, and applying it to the ſame line of equal Plane. 


| | parts that the two legs were taken from. N 
ExAMrTE. In the triangle ABC, (ibid. no 5.) ſup- 
poſe AB 94, and BC 56, required the angles A and C. 


II. By calculation: This caſe being a compound of 
the fourth and ſecond caſes, we mult firſt find the 


angles by the fourtb, thus: 


AB: DB:: R: T, A. 


1. e. as the leg AB 64 | 1.80618 
is to the leg DB 56 1.74819 
ſo is the radius 90 10.00000 
to the tangent of A 41 11” 9.94201 


Then by the ſecond caſe we find the hypothenute re- 


quired, thus: Ez; 
„ AI Ru DD} AD. 


1. e. as the ſine of A 41% 117 9.81854 
is to the radius „ 10.00000 
ſo 18 the leg BD 2 1.74819 
to the hypoth. AD eo 1.92965 

This caſe may alſo be ſolved after the following man- 
ner, viz. f 
From twice the logarithm of the greater 
| fide AB 3.61236 
ſubtract the logarithm of the leſſer 

fide BD 1.74819 

and there remains 1.86417 


the logarithm of 73.15; to which adding the leſſer tide 


_ BD, we ſhall have 189.15, whoſe logarithm is 2. 11093 


to which add the logarithm of the leſſer 


fide BD 1.74819 
and the ſum will be | 3.8591 
the half of which is 1.92956 * 
the logarithm of the hypothenuſe required. N 


Or it may be done by adding the ſquare of the two 
ſides together, and taking the logarithm of that ſum, 


the half of which is the logarithm of the hypothenute 


required: thus, in the preſent caſe, 
the ſquare of AB (64) is 4096 
the ſquare of BD (56) is 3136 
the ſum of theſe ſquares is 7232 
the logarithm of which is 3.85926 
the half of which 1s 1.92962= 
to the logarithm of 85.05, the length of the hypothe- 
nuſe required. | 
Cask VII. The hypothenuſe and one of the legs 
being given, to find the other leg. . 
ExAMrLE. In the triangle BG, (5:4. no 8.) fup- 
poſe the leg BG=87, and the hypothenuſe BD=14z; 
required the leg DG. | 
I. Geometrically: The conſtruction here is the ſame 
as in caſe V. the ſame things being given; and the leg 
DG is found by takiog its length in your compailes, 
and applying that to the ſame line of equal parts he 
others were taken from. | . 
II. By calculation: The ſolution of the caſe depends 
upon the iſt and 5th; and firſt we mult find the ob— 
lique angles by caſe 5th, thus: 
BD: BG :: R: 8, D. 


i. e. as the hypoth. DB 142 2.15220 
is to the leg BG 87 193952 
ſo is radius 90 10. 000 
to the fine of D 1 97.8723 


Then, by caſe 1ſt, we find the leg DG required, thus: 
RS BauaBD+DG. 

7. & as radius 90? 10.00000 
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is to the ſine of B 52 13% 9.89781 
ſo is the hypoth. DB „ 2.15229 
to the leg DG ; 112.2 2.05010 


The leg DG may alſo be found in the following 
manner, viz. 8 3 | 

5 of the ſ th 

To the log. of the lum oft ; ypo = 1.35984 
and given leg. viz. 229 
add the logarithm of their difference, viz. 55 1.74036 


— 


and their ſum 1s 4.10020 
the half of that is 2.05010 
the log. of 112.2 the leg required | 

Or it may be done by taking the ſquare of the given 
leg from the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, and the ſquare 
root of the remainder 1s the leg required: thus, in the 
preſent caſe, | 
The ſquare of the hypothenuſe (142) is 20164 


The ſquare of the leg BG (87) is 7569 
Their difference is 12595 
Wboſe logarithm is - 4.10020 
The half of which is 2.05010 
which anſwers to the natural number 112. 2, the leg re- 
quired. 


Thus we have gone through the ſeven caſes of right- 
angled plane trigonometry ; from which we may ob- 
ferve, 1. That to find a fide, when the angles are g1- 
ven, any fide may be made the radius. 2. To find an 
angle, one of the given fides mult of neceſſity be made 
the radius. 5 | 


Of OBLiQUE-ANGLED PLANE 'TRIGONOMETRY. 


Ix oblique-angled plane trigonometry there are fix 
caſes; but before we ſhow their ſolution, it will be pro- 
per to premiſe the following theorems. 

TarrorReEm I. In any triangle ABC, (ibid. fig. 2. 


no 2.) the ſides are proportional to the figns of the op- 


poſi:e angles: thus, in the triangle ABC, AB :.BC :: 


S,C:S,A, and AB: AC :: 8, C: 8, B: alſo AC 
2 BC :: 8, B: 8, A. 8 

Demanſtration, Let the triangle ABC be inſcribed 
in a circle; then it is plain (from the property of the 
circle) that the half of each fide is the ſine of its op- 
poſite angle: but the fines of theſe angles, in tabular 
parts, are proportional to the fines of the ſame in any 
other meafure ; therefore, in the triangle ABC, the 
fines of the angles will be as the halves of their oppo- 
ſite ſides; and ſince the halves are as the wholes, it 
follows, that the fines of the angles are as their oppo- 
fte ſides; 5. e. 8. Ci 8, A:: B:; BE, He 

Taro. II. In any plane triangle, as ABC, (ibid. 
no 2.) the ſum of the tides, AB and BC, is to the dif- 
ference of theſe ſides, as the tangent: of half the ſum of 
the angles BAC, ABC, at the baſe, is to the tangent 
of half the difference of theſe angles. 

Demon. Produce AB; and make BH equal to BC; 
join NHC, and from Bet fall the perpendicular BE; 
through B draw BD parallel to AC, and make HF 
equa] to CD, and join BF; alſo take BI equal to BA, 
and draw IG parallcl to BD or AC. 

Then it is plain that AH will be the fum, and HI 
the difference of the ſides AB and BC; and fince HB 


is cqual to BC, and BE perpendicular to HC, thcre- 


fore HE is equal to EC; and BD being parallel to 
AC and IG, and AB qual to BI, therefore CD or 


FD, and half HG is equal to half FD or ED. Again, Plate: 
ſince HB is equal to BC, and BE perpendicular to — 
HC, therefore the angle EBC is half the angle HBC; 

but the angle HBC is equal to the ſum of the angles | 
A and C, conſequently the angle EBC is equal to half '# 
the ſum of the angles A and C. Allo, fince HB is 

equal to BC, and HF equal to CD, and the included 

angles BHF BCD equal, it follows that the angle 


P 


HBF is equal to the angle DBC, which is equal to 


BCA; and ſince HBD is equal to the angle A, and 
HBF equal to BCA, therefore FBD is the difference, 
and EBD half the difference af the two angles A and 
BCA: fo making EB the radius, it is plain EC is the 
tangent of half the ſum, and ED the tangent of half 
the difference of the two angles at the baſe. Now IG- 
being parallel to AC, the triangles HIG and HAC 
will be equiangular; conſequently AH: IH :: CH: 
GH ; but the wholes are as their halves, therefore 
AH: IH :: 20H: 46H; and fince 4CH is equal 
to EC, and 48 Hf equal to FD ED, therefore 
AH: IH :: EC: ED. Now AH is the ſum and 
IH the difference of the. ſides; alſo EC is the tangent 
of half the ſum, and ED the tangent of half the dif- 
ference of the two angles at the baſe; conſequently, in 
any triangle, as the ſum of the ſides is to their diffe- 
rence, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of the angles 
at the baſe to the tangent of half their difference. 
TrHeokem III. If to half the ſum of two quantities 
be added half their difference, the ſum- will be the- 
greater of them; and if from half their ſum be ſub» 


tracted half their difference, the remainder will be the 


leaſt of them. Suppoſe the greater quantity to be x8; 
and the leſſer z=6; then is their tum 14, and differ 
ENCE 2%. | | 


3 
wherefore, adding _ to gt, we 


get 8 the greateſt of the two quantities: 


3 SY 
and, in the ſame manner, - 


e Ar 
1=6, the leaſt of the two quantities. 


Trrokem IV. In anv ripht-lined triangle, ABD 
(ibid. u 3:),the baſe AD is to the ſum of the ſides 
AB and BD, as the difference of the ſides is to the 
difference of the ſegments of the baſe made by the 
perpendicular BE, viz. the difference between AE. 
Demon. Produze DB till] BG be equal to BA the 
Jeſſer leg; and on B as a centre, with the diſtance BA 
or BG, deſcribe the circle AGHF, which will cut BD 
and AD in the points H and F: then it is plain GD 
is, the ſum, and HD the difference of the fides ; alfo 
fince AD is equal to EF, therefore FD 1s the diffe- 
rence of the ſegments of the baſe; but AD: GD :: 
HD: FD; therefore the baſe is te the ſum of the 
ſides, &c. as was to be proved. 

Having eſtabliſned theſe preliminary theorems, we 
ſnall now proceed to the ſolution of the ſix caſes of ob- 
lique-angled plane trigonometry. | 
Cask I. In any vblique-angled plane triangle, two 
ſides and an angle oppoſite to one of them being given, 
to find the angle oppolite to the other. xs 

ExamPLE. In the triangle ABC, (bid. u“ 4.) ſup- 
pole AB=156, BC=84, aud the anple C (oppoſite 


to AB)=56*® zo; required the angle A, oppoſite to 
HF is equal to GD, and conſequently HG is equal to BC 


- 


plane. 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


2. Geometrically: Draw the line AC, and at any 
point of it, ſuppoſe C, make the angle C=569 300“ 
then take CB=84, and with the length of 156g AB 


taken in your compaſſes from the ſame ſcale of equal 


parts, fixing one point in B, with the other croſs AC 
io A. Laftly, join A and B; ſo the triangle is con- 
ſtructed, and the required angle A may be meaſured 
by a line of chords. 

2. By calculaticn: We have, by theor. I. the fol- 
lowing proportion for finding the angle A, viz. 


AB: BC :: 8, C: 8, A. 


i. e. 28 AB 156 2.19312 
to BC i 1.92428 
ſo is 8, C 569 30 9.92111 
to S, A 269 417 9.65227 


Cask II. The angles, and » (ide oppoſite to one of 
them, being given, to find a fide oppoſite to another. 
ExAMPLE. In the triangle HBG (76d. ue 5.) ſup- 


poſe the avgle H 469 15˙, and the angle B 54 22, 
conſequently the angle G 79 23, and the leg HB 


125, required HG. | 
Geemetrically : Draw HB 125, from any line of 
equal parts, and make the angle H 469 15", and B 
54 22, then produce the lines HG and BG till they 
meet one another in the point G: ſo the triangle is 
confirvated, and HG is meaſured by taking its length 


in your compeſſes, and applying it to the lame line of 


equal parts that HB was taken from. | 
2. By calculations By the firlt of the preceding theo- 
rems, we tiave this anelogy for finding HG, viz. 


8, G: HB-::'S, B:: HG. 


1. e. as the fine of G 79 29” 9 99250 
is tothe leg HB 125 2.09691 
jo is the fine of B 54 21 9. 90996 

to the leg HG 103.4 2.01437 


CASE III. Two ſides and an angle oppoſite to one 
of them given, to find the third de. 15 
ExAMPTLE. In the triangle KLM (ibid. no 6.) ſup- 
poſe the fide CL 126 equal parts, and KM 130 of 


theſe parts, and the angle L (oppoſite to KM) 63 20), 


required the fide ME, V 

I. Geometrically: The conſtruction of this caſe is the 
ſame with that in Caſe I (there being the ſame things 
given in both), and the leg ML may be meaſured by 


applying it to the ſame line of equal parts that the 


other two were taken from. 


2. By calculation: The ſolution of this caſe depends 
upon ſ the two preceding ones; and, firſt, we muſt find 


the other two angles by Cafe 1. thus: 
MK: 8, L:: KL: S, M. | 
| 2.11394 


1. e. as the fide MK. 130 

to the fine of L - 63? 207 9.95116 
jo is the ſide KL. | 126 2.10037 
to the hne of M 68 X 9.9759 


Then by Ceſe II. we have the required leg ML, 
thus; | | 
8, 258. K:: MK: .. 


J. e. as the fine of L 63 20/ 9.95116 
to the ſine of K. | 1 9.90602 
ſo is KM 130 2.11394 
to ML 117.2 2.06850 


Case IV. Two ſides and the contained angle being 
Zlvin, to find the other two angles. 

ExameLie. In the triangle ACD (36/9. u 7.) ſup- 
pot. AC=103. AD=126, and the augle A=54*® 30'; 
rquircd the angles C-and D., 


tion, 912. 


A to C: lattly, join C and D; and ſo the triangle is 
conſtructed, and the angles C and D may be meaſured- 
by a line of chords. | 

2. By calculation: The ſolution of this caſe depends 
upon the ſecond and third of the preceding theorems; 
and firit we muſt find the ſum and difference of the 
ſides, and half the ſum of the unknown angles, thus: 


The leg AD is | | 126 
The leg AC is | 103 
Their ſum is | - 229 
And their difference is 48 


The ſum of the three angles A, D, and C, is '180® 
The angle A is | -— "$4 39 


So the ſum of the angles C and D will be 1 ze 
And half their ſum is 


Then by theor. 2. we have the following propor- 


As the ſum of the ſides AD and AC=229 2.35984 
To their difference 2 2.36173 
So is the tangent of half the ſumof 
the unknown angles C and D. 

To tang. of half their difference 112“ 9.29005 
Now having half the ſum and half the difference of 


the two unknown angles C and D, we find the quan- 


tity of each of them by theorem 3. thus: 


To half the ſum of the angles C and D, viz. 62945“ 


Add half their difference, viz. 110 O 
And the ſum of the greater angle C- 7347 
Again from delt their ſum, viz. 62⁰ 45 
Take half their difference, viz-- 11? o2' 


—— — 


6245“ 
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1. Geometrically: Draw AD=126, and make the #lane. 
angle Az54* 30'; then ſet off 103 equal parts from —T 


629 45' 10.28816- - 


And there will remain the leſſer angle D '=51® 43“ 


by the greater fide; thus, in the preſent caſe, the 


greater angle C is ſubt ended by the greater ſide AD; 
and the leſſer angle D is ſubtended by the leſſer ſide 


AG. 


CASE V. Two ſides and the contained angle being 


given, % find the third ſide. 
ExamPLE. In the triangle BCD (74d. no 8.) ſup- 


ry 


N. B. The greater angle is always that ſubtended 


pole BC=154, BD=133, and the angle B=56® og“; 


required the tide CD. 


1. Geometrically: The conſtruction of the caſe is 
the ſame with that of the laſt, and the length of DC is 


found by taking its length in your compaſſes, and ap— 


plying it to the ſame line of equal parts that the two 


legs were taken from. 


2. By calculation: The ſolution of this cafe depends 
upon the ſccond and fourth; aud firſt we mult find the 


angles by the laſt caſe; thus: 

As the ſum of the fides BD and BC 287 

Is to their difference 21 

So is the taugent of half the ſum 
of the angles D and C 


61958˙ 10.27372: 
To the tangent ot half their difference 79 50 9.13806 


Do by theorem 3. we have ihe angles D and C thus :* 


To half the ſam of the angles D and C Fi 
Add half cheir difference 1 


i 


— —Em— — — — —— — — — 


2.45788 
1.32222 


rr 
— 2 + I -. FI — . 


2 r — . AC 


s 
— — 
= 


0054 

Plane, And the ſum is the greater angle D 692 48' 
Alſo, from half the ſum 612 587 
Take half the difference SG 00: - 
And there remains the leſſer angle C 542 08” 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


Then by Caſe II. we have the following analogy for 
finding DC, the leg required, vis. _ 
SC: D:: , S 0. 


i. e. as the line of C 54? 08˙ 9. 90869 
to BD 1 2.12385 
ſo is the fine of B 569 03” 9.91883 
to DC | 136.2 2.13399 

CAsE VI. Three ſides being given, to find the 


angles. 

Ex AME. In the triangle ABC, (ibid. n® g.) ſup- 
pole AB=156, AC=185.7, and BC=84 ; required 
the angles A, B, and C. | | 

I. Geometrically: Make AC=185.7 from any line 
of equa] parts; and from the ſame lige taking 1 56=AB 
in your compaſſes, fix one foot of them in A, and 
with another ſweep an arch; then take 84=BC in 
your compaſſes, and fixing one foot in C, with the. 
other ſweep an arch, which will croſs the former in B: 
laſtly, join the points B and A, and B and C; ſo the 
triangle will be conſtructed, and the angles may be 
meaſured by a line of chords. TID 

IT. By calculations; Let fall the perpendicular, BD, 
from the vertex B, upon the baſe AC; which will di- 
vide the baſe into two ſegmems AD and DC, the 
lengths whereof may be found by theorem 4. thus: 


As the baſe AC | 185.7 2.26893 
To the ſum of the fides AB and BC 240 2.38031 
So is the difference of the ſides 72 1.85733 
To the diff. of the ſegments.of the baſe 9g 1.96871 


And having the ſum of the ſegments, viz. the whole 
baſe, and their difference, we find the ſegments them- 
ſelves, by theorem 3. thus: 


To half the ſum of the ſegments 92.8 
And half their difference 46.5 
And the ſum is the greater ſegment AD 139.3 
Alſo from half the ſum of the ſegment 92.8 
Take half their difference 46.5 
The remainder is the leſſer ſegment DC 46.3 


Now the triangle ABC is divided, by the perpen- 


dicular DB, into two right-angled triangles, ADB and 


DBC; in the firſt of which are given the hypothenuſe 
AB=156, and the baſe AD=1 39.3, to find the ob- 
lique angles, for which we have (by Caſe V. of rec- 
tangular trigonometry) the following analogy, viz. 


28 AB 150 2.19312 
to AD 139.3 2.14395 
ſo is the radius 90? 1 0.00000 
to the co-ſine of the angle A 26% 40' 9.95083 


Ailo the angle C is found by the ſame caſe, thus: 


as BC 34 1.92428 
to CD 46.3 1.65558 
{o 1s the radius 90ꝰ 10.00000 
to the co-ſine of C 569 307 9.74130 


Having found the two angles A and C, we have the 
third, B, by taking the ſum of the other two from 
480, thus; 


right-angled or oblique angled. 
the analogies for the ſolution of the ſeveral caſes in ei- 


The ſum of all the three angles is 1800 
The ſum of A and C is 


The angle B is | 96? 50 

All the proportions uſed for the ſolutions of the ſe- 
veral caſes in plane trigonometry may be performed 
by the ſcale and compaſs. On the ſcale there are ſe- 
veral logarithmic lines, viz. one of numbers, another 
of fines, and one of tangents, &c. 

And the way cf working a proportion by theſe is 
this, iz. extend your eompaſſes from the firſt term of 


your proportion, found on the ſcale, to the ſecond ; 
and with that extent, fixing one foot in the third term, 


the other will reach the fourth term required, 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY, 


SPHERICAL TRIGONOMETRY is the art whereby, 
from three given parts of a ſpherical triangle, we diſ- 
cover the reſt; and, like plane trigonometry, is cither 
But before we give 


ther, it will be proper to premiſe the following theorems: 
THEoRem I. In all right-angled ipherical triangles, 
the ſign of the hypothenuſe: radius :: ſine of a leg: 
fine of its oppofite angle. And the fine of a leg: ra- 
dius :: tangent of the other leg: tangent of its oppo- 
fite angle. 
Demonſiration. Let EDAFG, (ibid. fig. 3.) re- 


- preſent the eighth part of a ſphere, where the qua- 


drantal planes EDFG, EDBC, are both perpendicu- 
lar to the quadrantal plane ADFB; and tbe quadran- 
tal plane ADGC 1s perpendicular to the plane EDFG; 
and the ſpherical triangle ABC is right-angled at B, 


where CA is the hypothenuſe, and BA, BC, are the 
legs. | 


Too the arches GF, CB, draw the tangents HF, OB, 
and the fines GM, CI, on the radii DF, DB; alſo draw 
BL the fine of the arch AB, and CK the fine of AC; 
and then join IK and OL. Now HF, OB, GM, CI, 
are all perpendicular to the plane ADFB. Aud HD, 
GK, OL, lie all in the ſame plane ADGC. Alto 
FD, IK, BL, lie all in the fame plans ADGC. 
Therefore, the right-angled triangles HFD, CIK, 
ODL, having the equal angles HDF, CKI, OLB, 
are ſimilar. And CK: DG:: CI: GM; that is, as 
the ſine of the hypothenuſe : rad. :: fine of a leg: line 
of 1ts oppolite angle. For GM is the fine of the arc 
GF, which meaſures the angle CAB. Alſo, LB: 
DF :: BO: FH; that is, as the fine of a leg: radius 
:: tangent of the other leg? tangent of its oppoſite 
angle. Q. E. D. 1 va F 

Hence it follows, that the fines of the angles of any 
oblique ſpherical triangle ACD (ibid. nꝰ 2.) are to 
one another, directly, as the fines of the oppoſite ſides. 
Hence it alſo follows, that, in right-angled ſpherical 
triangles, having the ſame perpendicular, the fines of 
the baſcs will be to each other, inverſely, as the tan- 
gents of the angles at the baſes. | 

Tagore II. In any right-angled ſpherical triangle 
ABC (ibid. u“ 3.) it will be, As radius is to the co-fine 
of one leg, ſo is the co-ſine of the other leg to the co- 
fine of the hypothenuſe. - 

Hence, if two right-angled ſpherical triangles ABC, 
CBD (764. uo 2.) have the ſame perpendicular BC, 
the co-lines of their hypothenuſes will be to each other, 
directly, as the co-Gnes of their baſes. 

THz» 


* 


| Spherical. 
A fps may 
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Spherical. TukOREM III. In any ſpherical triangle it will be, 

— As radius is to the fine of either angle, ſo is the co- 

fine of the adjacent leg to the co - ſine of the oppoſite 
angle. | 

3 in right-angled ſpherical triangles, having 
the ſame perpendicular, the co-fines of the angles at 
the baſe will be to each other, directly, as the fines of 
the vertical angles. 

THrEoremM IV. In any right-angled ſpherical tri- 
angle it will be, As radius is to the co-fine of the hy- 
pothenuſe, ſo is the tangent of either angle to the co- 
tangent of the other angle. | 

As the ſum of the fines of two unequal arches 1s to 

their difference, ſo is the tangent of half the ſum of 
thoſe arches to the tangent of half their difference: 
and as the ſum of the co- ſines is to their difference, ſo 
1s the co-tangent of half the ſum of the arches to the 
tangent of half the difference of the ſame arches. 

TagoREM V. In any ſpherical triangle ABC (ibid. 
no 4. and 5.) it will be, As the co-tangent of half the 
ſum of half their difference, ſo is the co-tangent of 


TRIGONOMETRY. 


the tangent of half the ſum of the ſides, as the tan- | ' 


ns 4.) it will be, As the co-tangent of half the ſum re | * 
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half the baſe to the tangent of the diſtance (DE) of Spherical. 
the perpendicular from the middle of the baſe. 2 | 


Since the laſt proportion, by permutation, becomes | 
AC+BC AC—BC: = 


co-tang. 


: 


d co-tang. AE :: tang. 


tang. DE, and as the tangents of any two arches are, | 
inverſely, as their co-tangents; it follows, therefore, 


that tang. AE : tang. 3 :; tang. — 'Y 


tang. DE; or, that the tangent of half the baſe 18 to ö 


gent of half the difference of the ſides to the tangent 


of the diſtance of the perpendicular from the middle of 


Tazorxtn VI. In any ſpherical triangle ABC (ibid. 0 


8 


of the angles at the baſe is to the tangent of half their 
difference, ſo is the tangent of half the vertical angle 
to the tangent of the angle which the perpendicular i 
CD makes with the line CF biſecting the verticak 


angle, 


co-ſine BC (by theorem 2.) | | | | 


$1. 
Cale Given Sought Solution 1] 
0 | The hyp. AC and | The oppolite leg E radius : fine hyp. AC :: fine A: Une 
one angle A BC |_BC (by the former part of theor 1.) | 
| : | The hyp. AC and | The adjacent leg | As. radius: co-tine of A :: tang. AC. 
Ba one angle A | AB tang. AB (by the latter part of theor. 1.) 
Tue byp. AC and 8 other angle As radius, ; co-tine-ot AC :: tang. A: 
2 one angle A he co-tang, C (by theorem 4.) = 
I The hyp. AC and | The other leg As co-line AB : radius :: co-fine AC: 
ha | one leg AB BC - 
| Tuc hyp. AC and | The oppolite an- | As hoe AC : radius :: tine AB : vue Cf 
4 one leg AB gle C (by the former part of theorem 1.) 
hue | The hyp. AC and | The adjecent an- 
one leg AB gle A fine A (by theorem 1.) 


As tang. AC: tang, AB:: radius: co-| ö 19 


One leg AB and the] The other leg 


As radius : fine AB :: tangent A : tan- 


_— — 


adjacent angle A BC gent BC (by theorem 4.) _ 
"© [One leg AB and the] The oppoſite an- | As radius: fine K:: co-unc of AB; co-| 
1 adjacent angle A ge fine of C (by theorem 3.) | | 
as One leg AB and the] The hyp. | As co-tine of A;: radius: : tang. AB: 
CM adjacent angle A AC ang. AC (bv theorem 1.) 


other leg 


One leg BC and 4s th he 
oy AB | 


oppolite angle A 


As :5ng. A: tang. BC :: radi: he 
AB (by theorem 4.) | 


; One leg BC and the| The adjacent an- | As co fine BC: radius :: co-line of A: 
oppoſite angle A gle C | fine C (by theorem 3.) | 
2 5 One ſeg BC and the] ” The hyp. | As fine A;: fine BC :: radius: five ACh 
| oppolite angle A AC (by theorem 1.) 
8 | Both lege | The hyp. A: radius : co-line AB :. co-nne BC | 
3] AB and BC - "AC co-fine AC (by theorem 2.) 
| Both legs Ham 29.0008 | As fine AB: radius :: tang. BC: rang, 
4 AB and BC A A (by theorem 4.) 
Both angles A leg, ſuppoſe | As ſine A;: co-finc C:: radius: co 
TE | A and C AB AB (by theorem 3.) | 
WT. | Both angles | The hyp. As tan. A; coatang. C:: radius: = | 
_ A and C AC Ny 


Note, The 10th, 11th, and 12th caſes are 


by the data, whether A, B, C, and AC, 


fine AC (by theorem 4.) } 


ambiguous; ſince it cannot be determined 
be greater or leſs than 90 degrees each. 


The 
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e The Solution of the Cas zs of oblique ſpherical Triangles, (ibid. no 4. and 5.) 


Caſe Given | Sought | 


* * * 


4 | 


Solution 


; Lo tucs AC, BC, | The angle B 7 
; | and an angle A oppo- oppoſite to 
| lite to one of them | the other 


As line BC : tine jA :: tine AC : line B (by theorem 1.) 
Note, this caſe is ambiguous when BC is leſs than AC; 
ſince it cannot be determined from the data whether B be 
acute or obtuſe; | | 


2 | lite to one of them 


Two tides AC, BC, W Upon AB produced (it need be) Tei tail the perpendicular, 
and an angle A oppo- | angle ACB CD: 
| co-tang. ACD; hut (by theorem 1.) as tang. BC: tang: 

: co-fine ACD: co-fine-BCD. Whence ACB=ACD 

= BCD is known, | 


AC: 


then (by theorem 4.) rad. : co-ſine AC :: tang. A: 


Two tides AC, BC, | The other fide | As rad. : co-bne A :: tang. AC: tang. AD (oy theor. 1) 
and an angle oppoſite AB | and (by theor. 2.) as co- ſine AC: co- ſine BC ;: co-fine AB 
3 [| to one of them 1 : co-ſine BD. Note, this and the laſt caſe are both ambi— 
guous when the firſt is ſo. a : 


Two tides AC, AB, The other ſide | As rad. t co tine A:: tang. AC : tang. AB (by thcor. 7.) 


4 and the included BC | whence AD is alfo known : then (by theor. 2.) as co-linc 
Z angle A | IAD: eo-fine BD :: co-fine AC :.co-fine BW. T2) 

'I'wo tides AC, AB, Either of the | As rad, ; co-line A:: tang. AC : tang. AD (by theor. 1.) 

5 and the included } other angles, | whence BD is known : then (by theor. 4.) is line BD : ſine] 
| angle A | fuppoſe B [AD :: tang A: tang, B. 55 FM 
Two angles A, ACB, | Theother angle | As rad. : co-tine AB :: tang. A: co-tang. ACD (by theo-“ 

6 and the fide AC © B rem 4.) whence BCD is alſo known : then (by theor. 3.) 

| betwixt them | as fine ACD: fine BCD :: co-fine A: co-fine B. ; 
P'wo angles A, ACB, [ Either of the | As rad. : co-fine AC:: tang. A: co-tang. ACD (by theo-] 

7 and the fide AC ] other fides, '| rem 4.) whence BCD is allo known: then, as co- ine BCD 

betwixt them | ſuppoſe BC | : co-fine ACD :: tang. AC : tang. BC (by theor. 1.) 


8 | a fide AC oppoſite to | oppoſite the 


1 one of them | — other | 


| Two angles A, B, and | The qe BC | As -hue B: fine AC :: fine A: line BC (by theorem 1.) 


Two angles A, B, and | "Phe fide AB 
9 | a fide AC oppoſite to | betwixt them 


> W 


"As rad, : co-fine A:: taug. AC: tang, AD (by theor. f.) 
and as: tang. B: tang, A:: fine AD : line BD (by theo- 


| one of them I rem 4.) whence AB is alſo known. 


| Two angles K, B, and The other angle 
10 | a fide AC oppoſite to ACB 


one of them | 


As rad..: co-line AC :: tang. A: co-tang. ACD (vy theo. 
rem 4.) and as co-fine A: co-fine B:: fine ACD: fine BCD 
(by theor. 3.) whence ACB is alſo known. 0 


I AB, AC, and BC | ſuppoſe A 
11 5 1 | 


All the three des An angle, | As tang. AB; tang 


DE, 
the baſe (by theorem 6.) whence AD is known: then, at 


| Y | | tang. AC : tang. : AD :: rad. : co-ſine A (by cheor. . 


CT BC AC—BC 
OY :: tang: 3 : tang. 


the diſtance of the perpendicular from the middle of 


All the three angles | A de, Tuppote 
A, B, and ACB AC 


I2 


4 = Ak. 


| As c0-tang.——- tan 


of the angle included by the perpendicular and a line biſec- 
ting the vertical angles; whence ACD is alſo known : then 


| (by theorem 5.) tang. A: co-tang. ACD :: rad. co-finc 
AC. 3 1 


ABCTA ; tang : tan. 
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TRIHILATAÆ, tres © three,” and hilum © an ex- 
ternal mark on the ſeed;“ the nume of the 23d claſs in 
Lianzus's Fragments of a Natural Method; confit- 
1ng of plants with three ſeeds, which are marked with 
an external cicatrix or ſcar, where they are faſtened 
within the fruit, See BoTany, p. 1237. 


TRIM, implies in general the ſtate or diſpoſition 


by which a ſhip is beſt calculated for the ſeveral pur- 
poles of navigation, 


+ KR 1 | 

Thus the trim of the hold denotes the moſt conve- 
nient and proper arrangement of the various materials 
contained therein relatively to the ſhip's motion or ſta- 
bility at ſea. The trim of the maſts and ſails is alſo 
their moſt appoſite ſituation with regard to the con- 
ſtruction of the ſhip and the effort of the wind upon 
her ie. 

As the ſtowage of the hold, or the diſpoſition of 


the ſeveral articles of the cargo, conſiderably _— 
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Tum. the ſhip's motion and ſtability, it will be neceſſary to 


give a general idea of the action of a heavy body upon 
the fluid that ſupports it, and the re-aQion of the fluid 
on the floating body. 

The whole weight of any body, then, may be con- 
ſidered as united in its centre of gravity ; ſo that, if it 
were ſuſpended by a line faſtened to this centre, the 
line would hang in a perpendicular poſition, as direQ- 
ed through the centre of gravity to the centre of the 
earth. A body which floats in a fluid is not, how- 
ever, ſupported by its centre of gravity, but by the 
compreſſion of the ſurrounding filaments of water: and 
each of theſe, being conſidered as infinitely ſmall, will 
act upon a very minute portion of the ſurface of the 
floating body with regard to the ſpecific gravity, and 
conform to a principle applicable to all fluids, in pro- 
portion to the height of theſe filaments, viz. that the 
weight of a column of any fluid will be in proportion 
to the ſpecific gravity of the fluid and the height of the 
column multiplied by its baſe. ; 

But as heavy bodies endeavour, by their gravity, to 
approach the centre of the earth in a vertical line paſ- 
ſing through their centres; ſo the preſſure of fluids 
endeavours to carry bodies in a vertical, tending from 
the centre of the earth towards their ſurface, and paſ- 
ſing through the centre of gravity of the ſubmerged 
part, which forces them towards the ſurface. So, in 
any ſubmerged body at reſt, theſe two oppolite forces 
coincide in the ſame vertical, acting in a direction quite 
contrary to each other. | | 

From this theory it reſults, that the ſtability or trim 
of a ſhip chiefly depends upon her conſtruction, as 
conſidering the bottom to be homogeneous. This, 
however, can only h-ppen when her cargo conſiſts of 
the ſame materials throughout, as with corn, ſalt, or 
any ſpecies {towed n bulk, and when her hold is en- 
tirely filled, For if the ſhip has not ſufficient breadth 
to reſiſt the effort of the wind upon her ſails; or if ſhe 
is built too high or too ſharp in the floor, her centre 
of gravity will be too bigh, and ſhe will be very crank, 
i» e. apt to overturn. . 

But as the ſtiffneſs of a ſhip, or quality to carry ſail 
without danger of overturning, depends very much onthe 
Rowage of the hold, the centre of gravity may thereby 
be confiderably lowered, by which her ſtability will be 
increaſed in proportion. It is a general maxim amongſt 
mariners, that a ſhip will not carry ſufficient fail till 
the is laden ſo deep that the ſurface of the water may 
glance on her extreme breadth amidſhips. She muſt 
therefore have a great deal of weight, as ballaſt, &c. 
to bring her to this ſituat ion, which is called a good ſail- 
ing trim. 1 

Several Circumſtances are alſo to be particularly con- 
ſidered with regard to the quality, weight, and ſtow- 
age of the ballaſt, The centre of gravity being placed 

too high, will render the ſhip incapable of carrying a 
ſufficient quantity of ſail: and by baving it too low, 
ſhe will be in danger of rolling away her maſts. When 
it is placed too far forward, the ſhip will pitch, and 
labour heavily ; and when too far aft, ſhe will occa- 
tionally be expoſed to the circumſtance of a pooping 
fea. Theſe extremes being carefully avoided, it re- 
mains to proportion the contents of every part of the 


hold to its capacity, and to place the lighteſt materials 
uppermoſt. | 


Vor. X. 
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Tain, when applied to the ſails, denotes the gene- 
ral arrangement which 1s beſt calculated to accelerate 
the ſhip's courſe, according to the direction of the 
wind, 

If the ſhip were always to ſail before the wind, it 
would be a very ſimple operation to trim the fails ; 
beeauſe nothing elſe could be required than to difpoſe 
them fo as to receive the greateſt poſſible effort of the 
wind, which is evidently performed by arranging them 
at right angles with its direction. But when the cur- 
rent of wind acts more directly upon the ſhip's fide, 
it neceſſarily falls more obliquely on the ſurface of the 
ſails, ſo as to diminiſh their effort to puſh the ſhip for- 
ward, and to augment their tendency to make ber in- 
cline to one fide, Hence we may conclude, that an 
increaſe of the wind, when accompanied with a varia- 
tion unfavourable to the ſhip's courſe, will by no means 
augment her velocity z becauſe the force previouſly 
employed to puſh her forward, will afterwards operate 
to overturn her; and becauſe this impreſſion renders it 
neceſſary to reduce the quantity of ail; the effort of 
which is farther diminiſhed by the obliquity of the ac- 
tion of the wind upon its ſurface, 1 8 

By this theory it appears, that the effect of rhe 
wind to advance the ſhip decreaſes in proportion to its 
obliquity with any fail upon which it operates. The 
mechanical diſpoſition of the ſails, according to every 
direction of the wind upon their ſurfaces, is copiouſly 
deſcribed in the article CLosE-Hauled, Sailing, and 
and TackxixG. 7 

Trim, when expreſſed of the maſts, denotes their 
poſition with regard to the ſhip and to each other. 
Thus, in the latter ſenſe, they ſhould neither be too 


ncar nor too far apart, and in the former they ſhould 


not be too far forward or aft ; and, according to the 
ſituation or quality which communicates a greater ve- 


locity to the veſſel, they ſhould either be upright, or 


inclining aft or forward. 
TRINGA, the san DI ER, in ornithology, a genus 
of birds, belonging to the order of grallæ. The beak 


is ſomewhat cylindrical, and as long as the head; the 


noſtrils are linear; and there are four toes on the feet, 
the hind one confiſting of one joint, and elevated above 
the ground, There are 23 ſpecics ; of which the moſt _ 


remarkable are, 


t. The vanellus, or lapwing, inhabits moſt of the 
heaths and marſhy grounds of this iſland. Their 
length is about 13+ inches, the breadth 24 feet. The 
bill is black: the crown of the hcad of a ſhining 
blackneſs : the creſt of the ſame colour, conſiſting of 
about 20 flender unwebbed feathers of unequal lengths: 
the longett are 4 inches: the cheeks and fides of the 
neck are white, but beneath each eye is a black line: 
the throat and fore-part of the neck are black: the 
plumage on the hind-part is mixed with white, aſh- 
colour, and red: the back and ſcapulars are of a 
moſt elegant gloſſy green; and the latter finely 
varied with purple: the leſſer covert feathers of the 
wings are of a reſplendent black blue and green: 
the greater quill-feathers black, but the ends of the 
four firſt are marked with a white ſpot: the upper 
half of the leſſer quill feathers are black: the lower 
white: the breaſt and belly are white: the vent- 
feathers and covers of the tail orange-colour: the 
tail conſiſts of 12 feathers; the outmoſt on each 
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Tringa, fide is white, marked on the upper end of the inner 


web with a duſky ſpot ; the upper half of all the others 
are black, tipt with a dirty white; their lower halt of 
a pure white: the legs are red: the irides hazel, The 
female is leſs than the male. Merret, in his Pinax, 
p. 182. ſays, that there is in Cornwal a bird related 
to this; but leſs than a thruſh, having blue feathers 
and a long creſt.— The Japwing lays four eggs, ma- 
king a ſlight neſt with a few bents, The eggs have an 
olive caſt, and are ſpotted with black. The young, 


as ſoon as hatched, run like chickens: the parents 


ſhow remarkablc ſolicitude for them, flying with great 


anxiety and clamour near them, ſtriking at either men 


or dogs that approach, and often flutter along the 
ground like a wounded bird, to a confiderable dittance 
from their neſt, to delude their purſuers; and to aid 
the. deceit, become more clamorous when moſt remote 
from it: the eggs are held in great eſteem for their 
delicacy, and are fold by the London poulterers for 
three ſhillings the dozen. In winter, lapwings join in 
vaſt flocks; but at that ſeaſon are very wild: their 
fleſh is very good, their food being inſets and worms. 
During October and. November, they are taken in.the 
fens in nets, in the ſame manner that ruffs are; but 
are-not preſerved for fattening, being killed as ſoon as 


caught. 


2. The ſquatarola, or grey ſandpiper, is in length 
12 e ia breadth 24: the bill black, about an inch 
long, Arong and thick: the head, back, and coverts of 
the wings are black, edged with greeniſh aſh-colour and 
ſome white: checks and throat white, marked with ob- 
longduſly (pots: thebelly and thighs white: theexterior 
webs of the quill-feathers black, the lower part of the 
interior webs of the four firit White; the rump white: 
the tail marked with tranſverſe bars of black and white: 
the, legs of a dirty green: the back toe very ſmall. 


'Theſe appear in {mall flocks in the winter- time, but 
are not very common: their fleſh is very delicate. 


3. The pugnax. The males of this ſpecies, called 
"7/5, aſſume fuch variety of colours in ſeveral parts of 
their plumage, that it is ſcerce poſſible to fee two alike 
but the great length of the feathers on the neck, that 
gives name to them, at once diltinguiſh theſe from all 

other birds. On the back of their necks is a ſingular 
Luft of feathers ſpreading wide on both fides. Theſe, 
and the former, in ſome are black; in others white, 
yellow, or ferruginous; but this tuft and the ruffs fre- 
e differ in colours in the ſame bird. The fea- 


thers that bear an uniformity of colouring through 
_e:ch individual of this ſex are the coverts of the wings, 


which are brown inclining to aſh- colour; the feathers 
on the breaſt, which are often black or duſky; the 
four cxticrior feathers of the tail, which are of a cine- 
reous brown; and the four middle, which are barrcd 
with black and brown: the bijl is black towards the 
end, red at the bate. The legs in all are yellow. In 
moulting they loſe the character of the long neck- 
featheis, nor do they recover 1t till after their return 
to the fens the ſpring following, It is then they re- 
gain that ornament, and at the ſame time a ſet of ſmall 
pear-haped yeilow pimples break out in great num- 
bers on their face above the bill. —The ſtags, or male 
birds of the firſt year, want theſe marks, and have 
ſometimes been miſtaken for a new ſpecies of tringa; 


but they may be aby Known by the colours of the 


coverts of the wings, and the middle feathers of the Trio, 
tail.— The older the birds are, the more numerous the 


pimples, and the fuller and longer the ruffs. 

The length of the male to the tip of the tail is one 
foot, the breadth two; of the reeve or female, ten 
inches, the breadth nineteen ; the weight of the for- 
mer when juſt taken is ſeven ounces and à half; of 
the latter only four. 'The reeves never change their 
colours, which are pale brown; the back ſpotted with 
black, (lightly edged with white; the tail brown, the 


middle feathers ſpoited with black ; ; the breaſt and 


belly white; the legs of a pale dull yellow. 
Tneſe birds appear in the fens in the earlieſt ſpring, 


and diſappear about Michaelmas. The reeves lay four 


eggs in a tuft of graſs, the firſt week in May, and fit 
about a month. The eggs are white, marked with 
large ruſty ſpots. Fowlers avoid in general the takin 
of the females; not only becauſe they are ſmaller than 
the males, but that they may be left to breed. 

Soon after their arrival, the males begin to hill, 
that is, to collect on ſome dry bank near a ſplaſh of 
water, in expectation of the females, who reſort to 
them. Each male keeps poſſeſſion of a ſmall picce of 


ground, which it runs round till the graſs is worn 


quite away, and nothing but a naked circle is left, 
When a female lights, the ruffs immediately fall to 
hghting. Ir is a vulgar error, that ruffs muſt be fed 


in dark leſt they ſhould deſtroy each other by fighting 


on admiſſion of light. The truth is, every bird takes 
its ftand in the room as it would in the open fen. If 


another invades its circle, an attack is made, and a 
battle enſues. They make ule of the ſame action in 


fighting as a cock, Foes their bills to the ground and 
ſpread their ruffs. Mr Pcnnant ſays, he has ſet a whole 
room full a-figbting, by making them move their 


ſtations; and after quitting the place, by peeping 


through a crevice, ſeen them reſume their circles and 


grow pacific. 


When a fowler diſcovers one of thoſe hi Ils, bi 
places his net over night, which is of the ſame kind as 
thoſc that are called clap or day nets ; only it is gene- 
rally ſingle, and is about fourteen yards long and four 
broad. The fowler reforts to his ſtand at day break, 
at the diſtance of one, two, three, or four hundred 
yards from the nets, according to the time of the 
ſeaſon ; for the later it is, the ſhyer the birds grow. 
He'then makes his firlt pull, taking ſuch birds as he 
finds within reach: after that he places his tiuft birds 
or tiales to entice thoſe that are continually traverſing 


the fen. An old fowler told our author that he once 


caught forty-four birds at the firlt haw), and in all 
fix dozen that merning. When the Wakes are ſet, 
ſeldom more than two or three are taken at a time. 
A fowler will take forty or fifty dozens in a ſeaſon, 
—Theſe birds are found in Lincolnſhire, the iſle of 
Ely, and in the Eaſt Riding of Vork. Taey viſit a 


place called Martin- Mere in Lancaſhire, the latter 


end of March or beginning of April; but do not con- 
tinue there above three weeks; where they are taken 


in nets, and fattened for the table with bread and 


milk, hempſeed, and ſometimes boiled wheat; but if 
expedition is required, ſugar is added, which will 
make them in a fortuight's time a lump of fat: they 
then ſell for two ſhillings or half a crown a piece. 
Judgment is required in taking the proper time for 


killing 


Trir 
— 
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fall away. The method ot killing them is by cutting 
off their head with a pair of fciſfars: the quantity of 
blood that iſſues is very great, conſidering the ſize of 
the bird. They are drefled like the woodcock, with 
their inteſtines ; and, when killed at the critical time, 
ſay the Epicures, are the moſt delicious of all morſels. 
4 The canutus, or knot, has the forebead, chin, 
and lower part of the neck, brown, inclining to aſh- 
colour; the back and ſcapulars deep brown, edged 
with aſh-colour;z the coverts of the wings with white, 
the edges'of the lower order deeply fo, forming a white 
bar; the breaſt, fides, and belly white, the two firſt 
' ftreaked with brown; the coverts of the tail marked with 
white and duſky {pots alternately ; the tail aſh-coloured, 
the outmoſt feather on each fide white; the legs of a 
bluiſh grey; and the toes, as a ſpecial mark, divided 
to the very bottom; the weight four ounces and a half, 
— Theſe birds, when fattened, are preferred by ſome 
to the ruffs themſelves. "They are taken in great hum— 
bers on the coaſts of Lincolnſhire, in nets ſuch as em- 
ployed in taking ruſfs ; with two or three dozens of 
ftales of wood painted like the birds, placed within; 
| fourteen dozens have been taken at once. Their ſea— 


ſon is from the beginning of Auguſt to that of No- 


vember. They diſappear with the firſt froſts. Cam- 

den ſays they derive their name from king Canvte, 
Knute, or Knont, as he is ſometimes called; probably 
| becauſe they were a favourite diſh with that monarch. 

We know that he kept the feaſt of the purification of 
the Virgin Mary with great pomp and magnificence 
at Eiy; and this being one of the fen-birds, it 18 not un- 
likcly but he meet with it there. 

5. The morinellus, turnſtone, or ſea- dottrel, is 
about the fize of a thruſh; the forebead and throat 
are aſh- coloured; the head, whole neck and co- 
verts of the wings, are of a deep brown, eJged with 
a pale reddiſh brown; the ſcapular feathers are of the 


ſame colour, very long, and cover the back; that and 


the rump are white, the laſt marked with a large 
triangular black ſpot ; the tail confilts of twelve fea- 
thers, their lower half is white, the upper black, and 
the tips white: the quill feathers are duſky, but from 
the third or fourth the bottoms are white; the legs 
are ſhort, and of an orange colour.——Theſe birds take 
their name from their method of ſearching for food, 
by turning up ſmall ſtones withtheir ſtrong bills to 
get at the inſets that lurk under them. 

6. The ochropus, or green ſandpiper. This beavti. 
ful ſpecies is not very common in theſe kingdoms. 
The head and hind part of the neck are of a browniſh 
aſh-colour, ſtreaked with white; the under part 
mottled with brown and white; the back, ſcopular, 


and coverts of the wings are of a duſky green, gloſſy 


and reſplendent as fiik, and elegantly marked with 
ſmall white ſpots; the leſſer quill- feathers of the ſame 
colours; the under fides of the wings are black, maik- 
ed with unmerous white lines pointing obl-quely from 
edges of the feather to the ſhaft, repreſenting the 


letter V; the rump 18 white ; the tail of the ſame 


colour, Except in pairing time, it is a ſoluary bird: it 
is never found near the ſea; but frequents rivers, lakes, 
and other freſh waters. In France it is highly eſteem- 
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Tringa. killing them, when they are at the highteſt pitch ot 
w— fatne(s; for if that is negleQed, the birds are apt to 


TRI 


ed for its delicate taſte; and is taken with limed twigs 
placed near its haunts. 


7. The hypolcucos, or common ſandpiper, agrees 


Trin' . 


Trini itarians 


with' the former in its manners and haunts; but is 


more common: its note is louder and more piping 
than others of this genus Its head is brown, ſtreaked 
with downward black lines; the neck an obſcure aſh— 


colout; the back and coverts of the wings brown, 


mixed with 'a gloſſy green, elepanily marked with 
tranſverſe duſky lines; the breaſt and belly are of a 
pure white; the quiil-feathers and the middle feathers 
of the tail are brown the legs of a dull pale green. 

8. The alpina, or dunling tandpiper, is at once 
dittingurſhed from the others by the fingularity of its 
colours. The back, head, and upper part of the 
neck are ferruginous, adhd with large black ſpots ; 
the lower part of the neck white, marked with ſhort 
duſky ftreaks; the coverts of the wings aſh- colour; the 
belly white, marked with large black ſpots, or with a 
black creſcent pointing towards the thighs ; the tail is 
aſh- coloured; legs black; toes divided to their origin. 
In fize it is ſuperior to that ofa lark. Theſe birds are 
fouud on our {ca coaſts; but may be recknoned among 
the more rare kinds. They lay four eggs of a dirty 
white colour, blotched with brown round the thicker 
end, and marked with a few tmall ſpots of the ſame 
colour on the ſmaller end. They are common on the 
Yorkſhire coalts, and eſteeme(] a great delicacy. 

9. The cinclus, or purre, is in length 74 inches; 
extent 14; the head and hind part of the neck are 
aſn- coloured, marked with duſky lines; a white ttroke 
divides the bill and eyes; .the back is of a brown ith 


aſh colour; the breaſt and belly white; the coverts of 


the wings and tail a dark brown, edged with light 
aſh-colour or white; the upper part of the quill- 
feathers duſky, the lower white; the legs of a duſky 
green; the toes divided to their origin. The bill an 
inch and a half long, ſlender and black; irides duſky. 


Tete birds come in prodigious flocks on our ſea- 
coaſts during the winter: 


in their flight they perform 
their evolutions with great regularity ; appearing like 
a white or a duſky cloud, as they turn their backs 


or their breaſts towards you. They leave our ſhores in 


ſpring, and retire to {ome unknown place ta breed. 
They were formerly a well known diſh at; our tables, 
under the name of /tints. 

- TRINIDAD, or TxzixiTy-1SLAND, is ſituated in 
the Atlantic or American occan, between Go? and 629 
of welt longitude, and between 9 and 119 of north 
latitude ; it is about 90 miles long, and 60 broad. The 
{oil is fruitful, prod ing ſugar, cotton, fine tobacco, 
Indian, corn aud fruits; but the an 1s unheah hy. 

IAIS IpAD, a port town of Mex co, in America, 
ſituatcu in the province: of Guatimals, 120 milcs lomb- 
calt of the city of Guaimala, W. Long. 9429 N. 
Lat. 13» TI: ts an open town; but very important, 
becautc there is no other harbour on this coaſt. 

TRINITARIANS, thoſe who bclicve in the Tri— 
nity'; thoſe who do not believe therein being called 
Aulitrinitariaus. 

V'rIxNITARIANS, all. denote an order of religious in- 
ſtituted ai Rome in the year 1198, under the pontificate 
of Innocent III. the founders whereof were John de 
Matha and Felix de Valois. His holinels gave them 

34 M. 2 per- 


Trinity 
Tripod. 


— —u—-— — 


any kind of food, and to uſe horſes. 
poſſeſſes about 250 convents in 13 different provinces: 


TRI 
permiſſion to eſtabliſh this order for the deliverance of 
captives, who groaned under the tyranny of the infi- 
dels: he gave them as a habit a white gown orna- 
mented with a red and blue croſs. After the death 
of the two founders, pope Honorious HI. continued 
the order; and their rule was approved by his ſucceſſor 
Clement IV. in 1367. At firſt they were not permitted 


to eat fleſh; and when they travelled, were to ride. 
But their rule was corrected and 


only upon aſſes. 
mitigated by the biſhop of Paris, and the abbots of 
St Victor and 8 Genevieve, who allowed them to eat 
This order 


fix of which are in France; namely, France, Nor- 


mandy, Picardy, -Champaine, Languedoc, and Pro- 
vence ; three in Spain, vtz. New Caſtile, Old Caſtile, 
and Arragon ; one is in Italy, and one in Portugal. 


There was formerly the province of England, where 


this order had 43 houſes ; that of Scotland, where it 


had nine; and that of Ireland, where it bad 52; be- 
fides a great number of monaſteries in Saxony, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and other countries. The convent 
of Cerfroy in France is head of the order. 


TRINITY, in theology, the ineffable myſtery of 


three perſons in one God; Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. 5 

Taixirv-Houſe, is a kind of college at Deptford, 
belonging to a company or corporation of ſeamen, 
who have authority by the king's charter to take 


knowledge of thoſe that deſtroy ſea-marks; alſo to 


redreſs the faults of ſailors, and divers other things 
belonging to navigation. Eliz. c. 13. By a late 


ſtatute, pilots of ſhips coming up the Thames, are to 


be examined and approved by the maſter and wardens 
of Trinity-houſe, &c. 3 Geo. 1. c. 13. 5 
Trinity Sunday, a feſtival obſerved on the Sunday 
next after Whitſunday, in honour of the holy Trinity. 
The obſervation of this feſtival was firſt enjoined in 
the council of Arles, anno 1260. | 
Fraternity of the Tex1niTy, a religious ſociety in- 
ſtituted at Rome by St Philip Neri ia 1548. Theſe 


religious were appointed to take care of the pilgrims 


hoſpital for the reception of pilgrims. 
is one of the moſt conſiderable in Rome, and moſt of the 


who came to viſit the tombs of St Peter and St Paul. 
The ſociety originally conſiſted of only fifteen reli- 
gious, who aſſembled on the firſt Sunday of every 
month, in the church of St Saviour del Campo, to 
hear the exhortations of the founder; after whoſe 
death pope Paul IV. gave the fraternity the church of 
St Bened:Q, near which they have ſince built a large 
The fraternity 


nobility of both ſexes have been members thereof. 
TRINOBANTES, (anc. geog.) a people of Bri- 

tain, ſuppoſed to have occupied Middleſex and Eſſex. 
TRIO, in mufic, a part of a concert wherein three 


perſons ſing; or, more properly, a mufical compoſition 


conſiſting of three parts. 

TRIPHTHONG, in grammar, an aſſemblage or 
concourſe of three vowels in one ſyllable; as, guz. 

TRIPLE, in muſic, is one of the ſpecies of mea- 
ſure or time. Sce Mygic. 

TRIPOD, in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat or 


ſtool, ſupported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and 


ſybils were placed to render oracles. It was on the 
tripod that the gods were ſaid to inſpire the Pythias 
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with that divine fury and enthuſiaſm where with they e 


T7 1 1 


were ſeized at the delivery of their predictions. 


- +TRIPOLI, a conſiderable town of Africa, and Triten, 


capital of a republic of the fame name in Barbary, 
and under protection of the grand ſeignior, with 
a caltle and a fort. It is pretty large, and the inha- 
bitants are noted pirates. Ir wes oben by Charles V. 
who ſettled the knights of Rhodes there; but they 
were driven away by the Turks in 1551. It was 
formerly very flouriſhing ; and has now ſome trade in 
ſtuffs, ſaffron, corn, oil, wool, dates, oftrich feathers, 
and ſkins: but they make more of the Chriſtian ſlaves 
which they take at ſea; for they either ſet high ran» 
ſoms upon them, or make them perform all ſorts of 
work. It is ſeated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
in a ſandy foil, and ſurrounded by a wall, ſtrengthened 
by other fortifications. E. Long. 13. 10. N. Lat. 
32. 54 FS 5 
TriroLL, a kingdom of Africa, in Barbary; bound- 
ed on the north by the Mediterrancan ſea; on the 
ſouth, by the country of the Beriberies; on the weſt, 
by the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a terri- 
tory of the Gadamis; and on the eaſt, by Egypt. 
It is about 925 miles along the ſea-coaſt; but the 
breadth is various. Some parts of it are pretty fruit- 
ful; but that towards Egypt is a ſandy deſart. It 
had the title of a 4ingdom; but is now a republic, 
governed by a dey. He is not abſolute; for a Turkiſh 
baſhaw reſides here, who receives his authority from 
the grand ſeignior, and has a power of controling 
the dey, and levying taxes on the people. The dey 
is elected by the ſoldiers, who make no icruple of de- 
poſing him when the pleaſe. f 
Täirort, an ancient and conſiderable town of Aſia, 


in Syria, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean ſea. The 


inhabitants are near 60,000, conſiſt ing of Turks, Chri- 


ſtians, and Jews. There is one very handſome moſque; 


and all the houſes have fountains belonging to them. 


It is defended by a good citadel, with a garrifon of 
i Janiſaries, 


This town was anciently in Pheœnicia, 
whoſe inhabitants were ſo famous for navigation in the 
early ages of the world. It is the reſidence of a ba- 
ſhaw cr ſangiack, who alſo governs the territory 
about it, where there are a great number of mulberry- 
trees, which enable them to carry on a filk-manufaQory 
in the town, E. Long. 39. o. N. Lat. 34. 15. 

TRIQUETROUS, among botaniſts, expreſſes a 
fruit or leaf that has three ſides or faces all flat. 

TRIREMIS, in antiquity, a galley with three 
ranks ot vwrs on a fide, "or | 

TRISMEGIST Us, an ephithet or furname given 
to one of the two Hermeſes See Hermes. 

TRISMUS, the Locked jaw. See Mepicine, 
n 388. : 

TRISSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſt ing 
of three tyllables. 

TRITICUM, wrrar ; in botany, a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. 
Sce AGRICULTURE, n“ 112, &c. | — 

TRITON, in zoology, a genus belonging to the 
order of vermes molluſca. The body is oblong; the 
tongue is ſpiral ; it has 12 tentacula, fix on each 
ſide, the hindmoſt ones having claws like a crab. 
There is but one ſpecies, found in holes of rocks about 
the ſhore. 

:  TaiToR, 


Trito 


Trium 


Triton 


r 
Tatron, & ſea demigod, held by the ancients to 
be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending on 


Triumvir him, and carrying his orders or commands from ſea 


to ſea. | | ; | 

TRITURATION, the a& of reducing to ſolid 
body into a ſubtile powder; called alſo pulveriſation 
and levigation. 


TRIUMPH, in Roman antiquity, a public and 


ſolema honour conferred by the Romans on a victo- 
rious general by allowing him a magnificent entry 1n 
the city. 2 | 

The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, or ſimply the 
triumph, was decreed by the ſenate to a general, upon 
the conquering of a province or gaining a ſignal vie- 
tory. The day appointed for the ceremony being 
arrived, ſcaffolds were ereQed in the forum and circus, 


and all the other parts of the city where they could 


beſt behold the pomp: the ſenate went to meet the 
conqueror without the gate called Capena or Trium- 
phalis, and marched back in order to the capitol; the 
ways being cleared and cleanſed by a number of officers 
and tipſtaffs, who drove away ſuch as thronged the 
paſſage or ſtraggled up and down. Tue general was 
clad in a rich purple robe, interwoven with figures of 
gold, ſetting forth his great exploits ; his buſkins 


were beſet with pearl; and he wore a crown, which 


at firſt was only laurel, but afterwards gold; in one 
hand he bore a branch of laure], and ia the other a 
truncheon. He was drawn in a magnificent chariot, 


animals, as that of Pompey, when be triumphed over 
Africa, by elephants; that of Marc Antony, by lions; 
that of Heliogabalus, by tygers ; that of Aurclian, 
by deer, &c. His children were at his feet, and 


led up by the muſicians, who played triumphal pieces 
in praiſe of the general: theſe were followed by 
young men, who led the victims to the ſacrifice, with 
their horns. gilded, and their heads adorned with rib- 


bands and garlands; next came the carts and wagpons, 


loaded with all the ſpoils taken from the enemy, with 
their horſes, chariots, &c. theſe were followed by the 
kings, princes, and generals, who had been taken 
captives, loaden with chains: aftewtheſe appeared the 
triumphal chariot, before which, as it paſſed, they 
all along ſtrewed flowers, and the people with loud 
acclamations called out, Je triumphe ! The chariot was 
followed by the ſenate, clad in white robes ; and the 
ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty or 


and their officers and utenſils, with a white ox led 
along for the chief victim. In this order they pro- 
ceeded through the triumphal gate, along the via 
ſacra, to the capitol, where the vittims were ſlain, 
In the mean time all the temples were open, and 
a!] the altars loaded with ofterings and incenſe ; games 
and combats were cclebrated in the public places, and 
rejoicings appeared every where. 


abſoutely, and with equal authority, in a ſtate. It is 
chiefly applied to the Roman government: Cælar, 
Pompey, and Craſſus, were the firſt triumvirs who 


divided the government amongſt them. There were 


alſo other officers ſo called; as the triumviri or treſviri 


ſometimes on the chariot-horſes. The proceſſion was 


ranſomed; and the proceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts 


TRIUMVIR, one of three perſons who govern 
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capitales, who were the keepers of the public goal: Troas 


they had the office of puniſhing malefactors; for which 
purpoſe they kept eight lictors under them. 
TROAS, (anc. geog.) a diſtrict compriſed between 
the two Myliz ; and therefore diſtinct from tbe king- 
dom of Troy and the poſſeſſions of Priaw ; and was 
the Troas Propria ; for, according to Homer, both 
the Myſiæ were under the empire of the Trojans, from 
the neighbourhoud of the river Æſepus, and that of 
Cyzicene, to the river Caycus, (Strabo) ; called Phry- 
gia Minor, (Ptolemy). Alexandria, a tewn in this 
dittrit, was alſo called Troas, a Roman colony. 
TROCHANTER, in anatomy. Sce there ne 37. 
TROC HE, in pharmacy, a fort of medicine made 
of glutinous ſubſtances into little cakes, and afterwards 
exſiccated. See PHAR MAC, 1? 836—85 3. | 
'TROCHILDUS, the HUMMING-BIRD, a genus be- 
longing to the order of picæ. There are 60 ſpecies 
all of them remarkable for the beauty of ther colours, 
and molt of them for the ſmallneſs of their ſize, though 


ſome are eight or nine inches in length. —Tuey are 


adorned with ivory and plates of gold, drawn uſually 
by two white horſes; though ſometimes by other 


— 


divided into two families, viz. thoſe with crooked 
bills, and thoſe with ſtraight bills. Of theſe we ſhall 
deſcribe the three following ſpecies, from Mr Latham's 
Synopſis of birds. 

1. The little humming-bird has a crooked bill, is 
an inch and an half in length; frequently weighing 
leſs 50 grains. The bill 18s black, and halt an inch in 
length: the body greeniſh-brown, with a red, ſhi- 
ning, inimitable gloſs: the head is creſted with a ſmall 
tuft, green at bottom, but of a ſparkling gold colour 
at top: quills and tail fine black, It is a native of 
Guiana; and the velocity of it in flying is fo great, 
that the eye can ſcarce keep pace with its motion.“ 

2. The moſchitus, or ruby-necked humming-bird, 
according to Marcgrave is the molt beautiful of the 
whole genus. Iis length is three inches four lines; 
the bill itraight, eight lines long, and blackiſh : the 
top of the head and hind part of the neck are as 


bright as a ruby, and of the tame colour: the upper 


parts of the body are brown, with a faint mixture of 
green gold: the throat and fore part of the neck are 
the colour of the moſt brilliant topaz : the belly, ſides, 
and thighs, are brown; but on the lower part of the 
belly, on cach fide, is a ſpot of white: the tail is ru- 
fous purple, incliuing to violet at the ends; the two 
middle feathers are ſhorteſt; the legs and claws blackiſh. 
The female has only a daih of golden or topaz on the 
breatt and fore part of the neck ; the reſt of the under 
parts are greyiſh white, This ſpecies is found is Bra- 
fil, Curaſſoa, Guiana, and Surinam. | 

3. The minimus, or leaſt humming- bird, is exceed- 
ed, both in weignt and dimenſions, by ſeveral ſpecies 
of bees. The total length is one inch and a quarter; 
a d when killed, weighs no more, according to Sir 
Hans Sloane, than 20 grains. The bill is ſtraight and 


black, three lines and a half in lengtb: the upper parts 


of the head and body are of a greeniſh gilded brown, 
in ſome lights appearing reddiſh; the under parts are 
greyiſh white; the wings are violet- brown; the tail 
of a bluiſh black, with a gloſs of poliſhed metal; but 
the outer fcather, except one on each (ide, is grey from 
the middle to the tip, and the outer one wholly grey 
legs and claws brown. 'The female is Jeſs than the 
male: the whole upper fide of a dirty brown, —_ 

; : 18 * 
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with that divine fury and enthuſiaſm wherewith they Tripoy 
were ſeized at the delivery of their predictions. R 14 
TRIPOLI, a conſiderable town of Africa, and en. 


TRI 
L  Trinily permiſſion to eſtabliſh this order for the deliverance of 

Tridod. captives, who groaned under the tyranny of the infi- 
At ane dels: he gave them as a habit a white gown orna- 


Triti 


Trium 


mented with a red and blue croſs. After the death 
of the two founders, pope Honorious III. continued 
the order; and their rule was approved by his ſucceſſor 
Clement IV. in 1367. At firſt they were not permitted 


to eat fleſh; and when they travelled, were to ride 


only upon aſſes. But their rule was corrected and 
mitigated by the biſhop of Paris, and the abbots of 
St Victor and 8 Genevieve, who allowed them to eat 
any kind of food, and to uſe horſes. This order 
poſſeſſes about 250 convents in 13 different provinces: 
fix of which are in France; namely, France, Nor- 


mandy, Picardy, -Champaine, Languedoc, and Pro- 
vence; three in Spain, vtz. New Caſtile, Old Caſtile, 


and Arragon; one is in Italy, and one in Portugal. 


There was formerly the province of England, where 
this order had 43 houſes ; that of Scotland, where it 


had nine; and that of Ireland, where it bad 52; be- 
fides a great number of monaſteries in Saxony, Hun- 
gary, Bohemia, and other countries. The convent 
of Cerfroy in France is head of the order. 
TRINITY, in theology, the ineffable myſtery of 
three perſons in one God; Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. | . 
E is a kind of college at Deptford, 
belonging to a company or corporation of ſeamen, 
who have authority by the king's charter to take 


knowledge of thoſe that deftroy ſea-marks ; alſo to 


redreſs the faults of ſailors, and divers other things 
belonging to navigation. Eliz. c. 13. By a late 
flatute, pilots of ſhips coming up the Thames, are to 
be examined and approved by the maſter and wardens 
of Trinity-houſe, &c. 3 Geo. 1. c. 13. | 
Trinity Sunday, a feſtival obſerved on the Sunday 
next after Whitſunday, in honour of the holy Trinity. 
The obſervation of this feſtival} was firſt enjoined in 
the council of Arles, anno 1260. | 
Fraternity of the Txixirx, a religious ſociety in- 
ſtituted at Rome by St Philip Neri ia 1548. Theſe 


religious were appointed to take care of the pilgrims 


who came to viſit the tombs of St Peter and St Paul. 


The ſociety originally conſiſted of only fifteen reli- 
gious, who afſembled on the- firſt Sunday of every 
month, in the church of St Saviour de] Campo, to 
hear the exhortations of the founder; after whoſe 


death pope Paul IV. gave the fraternity the church of 


St Bened'Q, near which they have ſince built a large 
| hoſpital for the reception of pilgrims. The fraternity 
is one of the moſt confiderable in Rome, and molt of the 
' Nobility of both ſexes have been members thereof. 
TRINOBANTES, (anc. geog.) a people of Bri- 
tain, ſuppoſed to have occupied Middleſex and Eſſex. 


TRIO, in muſic, a part of a concert wherein three 


perſons ſing; or, more properly, a muſical compoſition 
conſiſting of three parts. 


TRIPATHONG, in grammar, an aſſemblage or 
Sce AGRICULTURE, n* 112, &c. 


concourſe of three vowels in one ſyllable z as, gue. 
TRIPLE, in muſic, is one of the ſpecies of mea- 
ſure or time. Sce Music. 
TRIPOD, in antiquity, a famed ſacred ſeat or 


ſtool, ſupported by three feet, whereon the prieſts and 


ſybils were placed to render oracles. It was on the 
| tripod that the gods were ſaid to inſpire the Pythias 


to one of the two Hermeſes 


capital of a republic of the ſame name in Barbary, 
and under protection of the grand ſeignior, with 
a caltle and a fort, Ii is pretty large, and the inha- 
bitants are noted pirates. Ir wes ** by Charles V. 
who ſettled the knights of Rhodes there; but they 
were driven away by the Turks in 1581. It was 
formerly very flouriſhing; and has now ſome trade in 
ſtuffs, ſaffron, corn, oil, wool, dates, oſtrich feathers, 
and ſkins: but they make more of the Chriſtian ſlaves 
which they take at ſea; for they either ſet high ran- 
ſoms upon them, or make them perform all ſorts of 
work. It is ſeated on the coaſt of the Mediterranean, 
in a ſandy ſoil, and ſurrounded by a wall, ſtrengthened 
by other fortifications. E. Long. 13. 10. N. Lat. 
32. 54 55 | | 

TrieoLL, a kingdom of Africa, in Barbary; bound- 
ed on the north by the Mediterrancan ſea ; on the 
ſouth, by the country of the Beriberies ; on the weſt, 
by the kingdom of Tunis, Biledulgerid, and a terri- 
tory of the Gadamis; and on the eaſt, by Egypt. 
It is about 925 miles along the ſea- coaſt; but the 
breadth is various. Some parts of it are pretty fruit- 
ful; but that towards Egypt is a ſandy deſart. It 
had the title of a Aingdom; but is now a republic, 
governed by a dey.” He is not abſolute; for a Turkiſh 
baſhaw reſides here, who receives his authority from 
the grand ſeignior, and has a power of controling 
the dey, and levying taxes on the people. The dey 
is elected by the foldiers, who make no ſcruple of de- 
poſing him when the pleaſe. . 

'TrIeOLt, an ancient and conſiderable town of Aſia, 


in Syria, on the coaſt of the Mediterranean fea, The 


inhabitants are near 60,000, confitting of Turks, Chri- 


ſtians, and Jews. There is one very handſome moſque; 


and all the houſes have fountains belonging to them. 


Ii is defended by a good citadel, with a garrifon of 
janiſaries. 


This town was anciently in Phœnicia, 
whoſe inhabitants were ſo famous for navigation in the 
early ages of the world. It is the reſidence of a ba- 
ſhaw cr ſangiack, who alſo governs the territory 
about it, where there are a great number of mulberry- 
trees, which enable them to carry on a filk-manufaRory 
in the town. E. Long. 39. 0. N. Lat. 34. 15. 
TRIQUETROUS, among botanilts, expreſſes a 
fruit or leaf that has three ſides or faces all flat. 
TRIREMLS, in antiquity, a galley with three 
ranks ot vers on a fide, | 
TRISMEGISTUS, an ephithet or furname given 
See HERMES. 
TRISMUS, the Lock ED jaw. See Mevicing, 
no 388. 8 | 
TRISSYLLABLE, in grammar, a word conſiſting 
of three tyllables. 
TRITICUM, wntar ; in botany, a genus of the 
digynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. 


TRITON, in zoology, a genus belonging to the 
order of vermes molluſca. The body is oblong ; the 
tongue is ſpiral; it has 12 tentacula, fix on each 
ſide, the hindmoſt ones having claws like a crab. 
There is but one ſpecies, found in holes of rocks about 
the ſhore. h 
x Taironx, 


Triton 


by deer, &c. 
ſometimes on the chariot-horſes. The proceſſion was 


1 
Tatrox, & ſea demigod, held by the ancients to 
be an officer or trumpeter of Neptune, attending on 
Triumvir him, and carrying his orders or commands from ſea 


to ſea, : | | | 
„ TRITURATION, the act of reducing to ſolid 
body into a ſubtile powder; called alſo pulveri/ation 
and /evigation. 


TRIUMPH, in Roman antiquity, a public and 


ſolema honour conferred by the Romans on a victo- 
rious general by allowing him a magnificent entry 1n 
the city. jd 1 

The greater triumph, called alſo curulis, or ſimply the 
triumph, was decreed by the ſenate to a genera], upon 
the conquering of a province or gaining a fignal vic- 
tory. The day appointed for the ceremony being 
arrived, ſcaffolds were erected in the forum and circus, 
and all the other paris of the city where they could 
beſt behold the pomp: the ſenate went to meet the 


conqueror without the gate called Capena or Trium- 


phalis, and marched back in order to the capitol; the 


ways being cleared and cleanſed by a number of officers 
and tipſtaffs, who drove away ſuch as thronged the 
paſſage or ſtraggled up and down. Tue general was 
clad in a rich purple robe, interwoven with figures of 
gold, ſetting forth his great exploits ; his buſking 
were beſet with pearl; and he wore a crown, which 
at firſt was only laurel, but afterwards gold; in one 
hand he bore a branch of laure], and in the other a 
trancheon. He was drawn in a magnificent chariot, 
adorned with ivory and plates of gold, drawn uſually 
by two white horſes; though ſometimes by other 
animals, as that of Pompey, when he triumphed over 
Africa, by elephants ; that of Marc Antony, by lions; 
that of Heliogabalus, by tygers ; that of Aurchan, 
His children were at his feet, and 


led up by the muſicians, who played triumphal pieces 
in praiſe of the general: theſe were followed by 


young men, who led the victims to the ſacrifice, with 


their horns gilded, and their heads adorned with rib- 
bands and garlands; next came the carts and waggons, 


loaded with all che ſpoils taken from the enemy, with 


their horſes, chariots, &c. theſe were followed by the 
kings, princes, and generals, who had been taken 
captives, loaden with chains: aftewtheſe appeared the 
triumphal chariot, before which, as it paſſed, they 
all along ſtrewed flowers, and the people with loud 
acclamations called out, Je triumphe ! The chariot was 
followed by the ſenate, clad in white robes; and the 
ſenate by ſuch citizens as had been ſet at liberty or 


ranſomed; and the proceſſion was cloſed by the prieſts 
and their officers and utenſils, with a white ox led 


along for the chief victim. In this order they pro- 
ceeded through the triumphal gate, along the via 
ſacra, to the capitol, where the victims were ſlain, 
In the mean time all the temples were open, and 
I the altars loaded with offerings and incenſe ; games 
and combats were cclebrated in the public places, and 
rejoicings appeared every where. 


TRIUMVIR, one of three perſons who govern 


abloutely, and with equal authority, in a ſtate. It is 


chiefly applied to the Roman government: Czlar, 
Pompey, and Craſſus, were the firſt triumvirs who 
divided the government among them. There were 
alſo other officers ſo called; as the triumviri or treſviri 
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bills, and thoſe with ſtraight bills. 


EF & D 
capitales, who were the keepers of the public goal: 
they had the office of puniſhing malefaQors z for which 
purpoſe they kept eight lictors under them. 
TROAS, (anc. geog.) a diſtrict compriſed between 
the two Myſiæ; and therefore diſtinct from the king- 
dom of Troy and the poſſeſſions of Prizw ; and was 
the Troas Propria; for, according to Homer, both 
the Myſiæ were under the empire of the Trojans, from 
the neighbourhoud of the river Æſepus, and that of 
Cyzicene, to the river Caycus, (Strabo); called Phry- 
gia Minor, (Ptolemy). Alcxandria, a tewn in this 
diitrit, was alſo called Troas, a Roman colony. 


_ TROCHANTER, in anatomy. Ste there no 37. 


TROCHE, in pharmacy, a ſort of medicine made 
of glutinous ſubſtances into little cakes, and afterwards 
exſiccated. See PHarmacy, ue 836—853. 

_TROCHILUS, the HUMMiING-BIRD, a genus be- 
longing to the order of picæ. There arc 60 ſpecies; 
all of them remarkable for the beauty of their colours, 
and moſt of them for the ſmallneſs of their fize, though 


ſome are eight or nine inches in length. —Tuey are 


divided into two families, viz. thoſe with crooked 
Of theſc we ſhall 
deſcribe the three following ſpecies, from Mr Latham's 
Synopſis of birds. . 1 

1. The little humming- bird has a crooked bill, is 
an inch and an half in length; frequently weighing 
leſs 50 grains. The bill 1s black, and halt an inch in 
length: the body grecniſh- brown, with a red, ſhi- 
ning, inimitable gloſs: the head is ereſted with a ſmall 
tuft, green at bottom, but of a ſparkling gold olour 
at top: quills and tail fine black, It is a native of 


Guiana; and the velocity of it in flying is fo great, 
that the eye can ſcarce keep pace with its motion.“ 


2. The moſchitus, or ruby-necked humming-bird, 
according to Marcgrave is the moſt beautiful of the 
whole genus. Its length is three inches four lines; 
the bill raight, eight lines long, and blackiſh : the 
top of the head and hind part of the beck are as 
bright as a ruby, and of the tame colour: the upper 
parts of the body are brown, with a faint mixture of 
green gold: the throat and fore part of the neck are 
the colour of the molt brilliant topaz : the belly, ſides, 
and thighs, are brown; but on the lower part of the 
belly, on cach fide, is a ſpot of white: the tail 18 ru- 
fous purple, incliuing to violet at the ends; the two 
middle feathers are ſhorteſt: the legs and claws blackiſh. 
The female has only a daih of golden or topaz on the 
breatt and fore part of the neck; the reſt of the under 
parts are greyiſh white, This ſpecies is found is Bra» 
il, Curafiva, Guiana, and Surinam. 

3. The minimus, or leatt humming-bird, is exceed- 
ed, both in weignt and dimenſions, by teveral ſpecies 
of bees. The total length is one inch and a quarter 
a d when killed, weighs no more, according to Sir 
Hans Sloane, than 20 grains. The bill is ſtraight and 


black, three lines and a half in length: the upper parts 


of the head and body are of a greeniſh gilded brown, 
in ſome lights appearing reddiſh; the under parts are 
greyiſh white; the wings are violet- brown; the tail 
of a bluiſh black, with a gloſs of poliſhed metal; but 
the outer fcather, except one on each fide, is grey from 
the middle to the tip, and the outer one wholly grey; 
legs and claws brown. 'The female is Jeſs than the 
male: the whole upper fide of a dirty brown, _—_ 

5 ight 


ö 


Theſe birds are found in various parts of South Ame. 


rica and the adjacent iſlands. Our author received it 


from Jamaica. 

Theſe, birds ſubſiſt on the neftne or ſweet juice of 
flowers: they frequent thoſe moit which have a long 
tube; particularly the inpatiens nuli me tangere, the 
znonarda with crimſon flowers, and thoſe of the con- 
volvulus tribe, They never ſettle on the flower during 
the action of extrecting the juice, but flutter continu— 
ally, like bees, moving their wings very quick, and 
making a humming noiſe; whence their name. They 
are not very ſhy, ſoffering people to come within a 
foot or two of the place where they arc, but on ap- 
proaching nearer fly off like an arrow out of a bow. 
They often mect and fight for the right to a flower, 
and this all on the wing: in this tate they often come 
into rooms where the windows ſtaud open, fight a little, 
and go out again. When they come to a flower which 
is juiceleſs, or on the point of withering, they pluck it 
off as it were in anger, by which means the ground is 
often quite covered with them, When they fly againft 
each other, they have, befides the humming, a fort of 
chirping noiſe like a ſparrow or chicken. They do 
not feed on inſcets nor fruit; nor can they be kept long 
in cages, though they have been preſerved alive for ſe- 
veral weeks together by feeding them with water in 
which ſugar had been diſſolved, | 

Tis bird moſt frequently builds in the middle of a 
branch of a tree, and the neſt is fo ſmall that it cannot 
be ſeen by a perſon who ſtands on the ground; any 
one, therefore, deſirous of ſceing it, muſt get up to the 
branch, that he may view it from above: it is for this 
reaſon that the neſts are not more frequently found. 
The neſt is in courſe very ſmall, and quite round: the 
outhide, for the moſt part, is compoſed of green mols, 
common on old pales and trees; the inſide of ſoft down, 
moſtly collected from the leaves of the great mullein, 
or the filk-graſs; but fometimes they vary the texture, 
making uſe of flax, hemp, hairs, and other ſoft mate- 
rials: they lay two eggs of the ſize of a pea, which are 
white, and not bigger at one end than the other, 

The above account of the manners will in general 
ſuit all the birds of this genus; for as their tongues 


are made for ſuction, it is by this method alone that 


they can gain nouriſhment: no wonder, therefore, they 
can ſcarcely be kept alive by human artifice, Cap- 
tain Davies, however, intormed our author, that he 
kept theſe birds alive for four months by the following 


method:— He made an exact imitation of ſome of the 


tubular flowers with paper, faſtened round a tobacco- 
pipe, and painted them of a proper colour; theſe were 
placed in the order of nature, in the cage wherein theſe 
little creatures were confined; the bottoms of the tubes 
were tilled with a mixture of brown ſugar and water 
28 often as emptied ; and he had the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing them perſorm every action; for they ſoon grew fa- 
miliar, and took the nouriſhment in the ſame manner 
as when ranging at large, though cloſe under his eye. 
TROGLODITES, in the ancient geography, a 
people ot Ethiopia, ſaid to have lived in caves under 
ground. Pomponius Mela gives a ſtrange account of 


ihe Troglodites: he ſays, they did not ſo properly 


ſpeak as ſhrick; and that they lived on ſerpents. They 
are ranked by Linnæus with mankind; (tee Homo.) 
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Trochilus. flight ploſs of green; the under parts of a dirty white, 
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But we have given their eharacter and natural hiſtory 
under SIMIA, among their proper POO: | See 
that article. 

TROGUS (Pompeius), Latin anivencal kiiorian 
to the time of Auguſtus Cæſar, of whom we hav- only 
an abridgment by Juſtin, flouriſhed about 41. B. C. 

TROIA (anc. 


But the cuſtom has prevailed to call both diſtrict and 
city Troia; and this laſt more commonly Troia than 
Ilium, and both with the epithet Vetus. Trojaai, the 
the people; often called Phryges, (Virgil); and Tyset, 
from Tros, (Stephanus): Treſanus, Troius, and Phry- 
gius, the epithets, (Virgil); Treicus, (Ovid). Whe- 
ther the Phrygians before the Trojau times, or after 
the deſtruction of Troy, occupied that country, is 
hard to determine tn ſuch a diſtant antiquity, 

TROTS IVI ERES, a town of North America, in 
the province of Canada, fituated on the river St Law- 
rence, Fg miles ſouth of on W. Lg N 
Lat. 46. 45. 

TROLLIUS, the GLOBE-FLOWER, + or Scion 
Gowan;z a genus of the polypynia order, belonging to 
the polyandria claſs of plants. There are two ſpecies; of 


which the molt remarkable is the europzus, a native of 


the northern countries of Europe. The leaves are di- 
vided firit into five ſegments down to the baſe ; the 
ſegments are again divided, each about half way, into 
two or three lobes, which are ſharply indented on the 
edges. The ſtalk 1s a foot hiph, and ſcarcely branch- 
ed: the flower is yellow, globoſe, and ſpecious. It 
grows at the foot of mountains, and by the ſides of ri- 
vulets. The country people. in Sweden ftrew their 
floors and pavements on holidays with the flowers, 


which have a e ſmell, and are ornamental in 


ardens. 

IT ROM (Martin Happertz Van), a celebrated 
Dutch admiral, was born at the Brille, in Holland. 
He raiſed himſelf by his merit, after having diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf on many occalions, eſpecially at the fa- 
mous engagement near Gibraltar in 1607. He paſſed 
for one of the preateſt ſcamen that had till that time 
appeared in the world; and. was declared admiral of 
Holland, even by the advice of the prince of Orange. 
He in that charaQ@ defeated a large Spaniſh fl-et in 
1630, and gained 32 other victories at fea ; 
killed when under deck, in an engagement with the 


geog.). a celebrated name denoting. 


a diſtri, at firft called Idæa; and the city, Ilium. | 


but was. 


Troguy 
f 


Tronag, 


Engliſh in 1653 T. The ftates general cauſed medals? See Dri 


to be ſtruck to his: honour, and lamented him as one o 
the greateſt heroes of their republic. Van [Promp, in 
the midſt of the greateſt glory, conſtantly diſcovered a 


remarkable modeſty ; for he never aſſumed a higher 


character than that of a burgher, and that of being the 
father of the ſailors. 

TRONAGE, an ancient cuſtomary 1 or toll, 
for weighing of wool. According to Fleta, trona is a 
beam to weigh with, mentioned in the ttat. Weſtm. 2. 


cap. 25. And tronage was uſed for the weighing wool 
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in a ſtaple or public mart, by a common trona or beam; 


which, for the tronage of wool in London, was bxed 
at Lieides- Hall. The mayor and commonalty of Lon- 


don are ordained keepers of the heams aud weights 


for weighing merchants commodities, with power to. 


aſſign clerks, and porters, &c, of the great beam and 


balance; which weighing of goods and wares is called 
tronage; 
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rrone tronage: and no ſtranger ſhall buy any goods in Lon- 


Trotte. pain of forfeiture, 


* 


don before they are weighed at the king's beam, on 


TRONE-wric hr, the moſt ancient of the different 
weights uſed in Scotland; and, tho? now forbidden by 
ſeveral ſtatutes, is itili uſed by many for home-commodi- 
ties, and.that in a very irregular manner; for the pound 
varies in different places, and for different purpoles, 
from 20 to 24 Dutch ounces. The common allow- 
ance is 214 oz. for wool, 204 for. butter, and cheeſe, 
20 for tallow, lint, hemp, and hay. It is divided into 
16 of its own 'ounces, and 16 pounds make a ſtone, 

TROOP, a ſmall body of horſe or dragoons, about 
50 or 60, ſome!imes more, ſometimes leſs, commanded 
by a captain, licutenant, cornet, quarter- maſter, and 


three corporals, who are the lowelt officers of a troop. 


TROPE. Sce OrarTory, n? 49—59, 
| TROPHONIUM anTrum or Oraculum, (anc. 


geog.), a cave near Lebadia in Bœotia, between He- 


licon and Chæronea, (Strabo): ſo called from 'Tropho- 
nius, an enthuſiaſtic diviner; who, deſcending into this 
cave, pretended to give anſwers and pronounce oracles; 
and was hence called Jupiter Trophonius, Such as 


went down to this cave never after ſmiled ; hence the 


proverbial ſaying of a man who has loſt his mirth, 


That he is come out of Trophonius's cave. Though 


Pauſanias, who writes from experience, contradicts 
this; «ffirming that perſons came out of the cave af- 


| fected ind.ed with a ſtupor, but that they ſoon after 


recover themſelves | 
TROPHY, (Tropeum), among the ancients, a mona- 

ment of victory. As the term, fo the cultom is of Greek 

original. At firſt it only conſiſted of the trunk of a tree, 


lopt of its branches, fixed in the earth on an eminence, 


and adorned with the armour taken from the enemy, 
(Virgi].) Afterwards the trophics were pillars of braſs 
or ſtone; but ſuch were in diſrepute among the Greeks, 
as ſerving to perpetuate contention, which ought to 
be buried in oblivion, (Plutarch.) They were ac- 
counted inviolable ; none was to remove or deſtroy 
them: but, if conſumed by length of time, it was 
thought an invid'ous act and a renewal of prudge to 
reſtore them. On every trophy there was an inſcrip- 


tiog, ſetting forth the cauſe of the war, and manner 


of the victory; with an account of the ſpoils with which 
they were adorned. Some of the ſpoils taken from the 
enemy were alſo. hung vp in the temples; and theſe 
too were called ?rophies and anathemata, becauſe ſuſ— 
pended or hung up in view. | 


TROPICS, in aſtronomy. See there no 110, & Je. 
TROS, king of Teueria, founder of the ancient city 


of Troy, and after whoſe name his ſubjcAs took the 


appellation of Trojans, flouriſhed about 1334 B. C. 
TROPTER (Mrs Catharine), was the daughter 
of captain David Trotter, a Scots gentleman. He was 
a commander in the royal navy in the reign of Cha. II. 
and at his death left two daughters, the youngeſt of 


whom, Catharine, our cclebrated author, was born in 


London, Auguſt 1679. She gave early marks of her 
genius; and learned to write, and alſo made herſelf 
miſtreſs of the French language, by ber own applica- 
tion and diligence, without any inſtructor; but ſhe 
had ſome aſſiſtance in the ſtudy of the Latin grammar 
and logie, of which latter ſhe drew up an abſtract for 


ber own uſe. The moſt ſerious and important ſubjeQe, 


— 
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and eſpecially religion, ſoon engaged her attention.— Trotter. 
But notwithſtanding her education, her intimacy with — 
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ſeveral families of diſtinction of the Romiſh perſuaſion, 
expoled her, while very young, to impreſſions in favour 
of that church; which not beiug removed by her con- 
ferences with ſome eminent and learned members of the 
church of England, ſhe embraced the Romiſh commu- 
nion, in which ſhe continued till the year 1707. In 


1695, ſhe produced a tragedy called Agnes de Caſtre, 


which was acted at the theatre-royal when ſhe was only 
in her 19th year. The reputation of this performance, 
and the verſes which ſhe addreſſed to Mr Congreve 
upon his Mourning Bride in 1697, were probably the 
toyndation of her acquaintance with that celebrated 
writer, Her ſecond tragedy, Fatal Friendſhip, was 
acted in 1698, at the new: theatre in Lincoln's. Inn- 
Fields. This tragedy met with great applauſe, and is 
ſtill thought the moſt perfect of her dramatic perform- 
ances, Her dramatic talents not being confined to tra- 
gedy, ſhe broupht upon the ftage, in 1701, a comedy 
called Love at a loſe, or Mot votes carry it. In the 
lame year ſhe gave the public her third ir:gedy, enti— 
tled the Unhappy Penitent, acted at the theatre royal 
in Drury-lane. But poetry and dramatic writing did 
not fo far engroſs the thoughts of our author but that 
ſhe ſometimes turned them to ſubj.as of a very diffe- 


rent nature; and diſtinguiſhed herlelf in an extraordi— 


nary manner in defence of Mr Locke's writings, a fe— 
male metaphyſician being a remarkable phenomenon in 
the republic of letters. | 

She returned to the exerciſe of her dramatic genius 
in 1703, an fixed.vpon the re volu ion of Sweden, un— 
der Guſtavus Erickſon, for the ſubject of a tragedy. 
This tragedy was acted in 1706, at the queen's theatre 
in the Hay Market. In 1707, her doubts concerning 
the Romiſh reiigion, which ſh- had ſo many years pro- 
feſſcd, having led her to a thorough examination of 
the grounds of it, by confulting the belt books on both 
ſides of the queſtion, and adviting with men of the beſt 
judgment, the reſult was a conviction of the falſeneſs 


of the pretenfions of that church, and a return to that 


of England, to which ſhe adhered during the remain» 


der of her life. In 1708, ſhe was married to the Rev. 


M Cockburn, then curate of St Dunſten's in Fleet- 
ſtreet, but he afterwards obtainga the living of Long- 
Horſely, near Morpeth in Northumberland. He was 
a man of conſiderable abilities; and, among ſeveral 
other thiogs, wrote an account of the Moſaic Deluge, 
which was much approved by the learned. 

Mrs Cockburn's remarks upon ſome writers in the 


controverſy concerning the foundation of moral duty 
and moral obligation, were introduced to the world 


in Auguſt 1743. in the Loterary Journal, intitled The 
Hiſtory of the Works of the Learned. The ſtrength, 
clearneis, and vivacity ſhown in her remarks upon the 
molt abſtract and perplex d queitions, immediately rai— 
ſed the curiolity of all good judges about the conceal— 
ed writer; and their admiration was greatly increaſe 
when her . x and advanced age were known. Dr Ru- 
therforth*s Eſſay on the Nature and Obligations of 
Virtue, pnbl ſhed in May 1744, foon engaged her 
thoughts; and notwithitonding the alikmat:c diſorder 
which had ſeized her many vears before, and now lefz 
her ſmall intervals of caſc, ſhe applied herſelf to the 
confutation of that claborate diſcourſe, and fiuiſhed it 

with 
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Trotter with a ſpirit, elegance, and perſpecuity equal, if not 
aha. ſuperior, to all her former writings, 

. —Iy!ue loſs of her huſband in 1748, in the 51ſt year of 
his age, was a ſevere ſhock to her; and ſhe did not 
long ſarvive him, dying on the tith of May 1749, in 
her 71 year, after having long ſupported a painful 
diſorder with a reſignation to the Divine will, which 
bad been the governing principle of her whole life, and 
her ſupport under the various trials of it. 

Her works are collected into two large volumes 8vo, 
by Dr Birch; who has prefixed to them an account of 
: her Life and Writings. | 

' TROUBADOURS, See Pozrs Provengal. 

TROVER, in law, an action that a man hath againſt 
one that, having found any of his goods, refuſcth to 
deliver them upon demand. 
TROY. Sce Tao. „ 
Taor-Weigbt, the molt ancient of the different kinds 
uſed in Britain. The ounce of this weight was brought 
from Grand Cairo in Egypt, about the time of the 
cruſades, into Europe, and firſt adopted in Troyes, a 
city of Champagne; whence the name, | 
The pound Erngli/h Troy contains 12 ounces, or 
5760 grains. It was formerly uſed for every purpoſe; 
and is ſtill retained for weighing gold, filver, and jewels; 
for compounding medicines; for experiments in natu- 
ral philoſophy; and for comparing different weights 
with each other. m0 
Scott Troy Weight was eſtabliſhed by James VI. in 
the year 1618, who enacted, that only one weight 
ſhould be uſed in Scotland, wiz. the French Troy (tone 
of 16 pounds, and 16 ounces in the pound, The 
pound contains 7600 grains, and is equal to I7 oz. 
6 dr. averdupois. The cwt. or 112 lb. averdupois, con- 
-tains only 103 Ib. 24 oz. of this weight, though ge- 


ly, if not exactly, the ſame as that of Paris and Am- 
ſterdam; and is generally known by the name of Dutch 
aveizht, Though prohibited by the articles of union, 
it is (till uſed in weighing iron, hemp, flax, moſt Datch 
and Baltic goods, meal, butcher-meat, unwrought 
pewter and lead, and ſome other articles. 

TRUFFLES. See Lycortapon. 

TRUMPET, a muſical inſtrument, the moſt noble 
of all the wind-kind, uſed chiefly in war among the 

- cavalry, to direct them in the ſervice. | 

Speating TRUMPET. See ACOUSTICS, no 26, 

TRUNCATED, in general, is an appellation gi- 
ven to ſuch things as have, or ſeem to have, their points 
cut off: thus we ſay, a truncated cone, pyramid, leaf, 


TRUNCH EON, a ſhort ſtaff or baton, uſed by 
kings, generals, and great officers, as @ mark of their 
command, | | 

TRUNDLE, a fort of carriage with low wheels, 
whereon heavy and cumberſome burdens are drawn. 

TRUNK, among botaniſts, that part of the herb 
which ariſes immediately from the root, and is termi- 
vated by fructification; the leaves, buds, and auxili- 
ary parts of the herb not entering in its deſcription. 

TRUNNIONS, or 'Txuxions, of a piece of ord- 
nance, are thoſc knobs or bunches of the metal which 
bear her up on the cheeks of the carriage. 


TRUSS, a bundle, or certain quantity of hay, ſtraw, 
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&c. A truſs of hay is to contain 56 pounds, or half 0 


nerally reckoned equal to 104 lb. This weight is near- 
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an hundred weight: 36 truſſes make a load. 


Tauss is alſo uſed for a ſort of bandage or ligature _ Tuhal, 


made of ſteel, or the like matter, wherewith to keep 
up the parts in thoſe who have hernias or ruptures, 
Tauss, tn a ſhip, a machine employed to pull a yard 
home to its reſped ive mall, and retain it firmly in that 
olition. 2 5 
TRUSTEE, one who has an eſtate, or money, put 
or truited in his hands for the uſe of another. | 
TRUTH, a term uſed in oppoſition to falſchood, 
and applied to propoſitions which anſwer or accord to 


the nature and reality of the thing whereof ſomething 


is affirmed or denied. Sce METAPHYSICS, n 214, &c. 

TRYPHIODORUS, an ancient Greek poet, who 
lived ſome time between the reigns of Severus and A- 
naſtaſius. His writings were very numerous; yet none 


of them have come down to us, except an epic poem, 


on which Mr Addiſon has made fome entertaining re- 
marks in the Spectator, Ne 63. Treating of the ſe- 


veral ſpecies of falſe wit among the ancients, he men- 


tions the lipogrammatiſts, or letter-droppers of anti- 
quity, and adds, One Tryphiodorus was a great 
maſter in this kind of writing. He compoſed an Q- 
dyſſey, or epic poem, on the adventures of Ulyſſes, 
conſiſting of 24 books, having entirely baniſhed the 
letter A from his firſt book, which was called Alpha; 
as lucus d non lucendo, becauſe there was not an alpha 
in it. His ſecond book was inſcribed Beta for the 
ſame reaſon, In ſhort, the poer excluded the whole 
24 letters in their turns; and ſhowed them, one after 
another, that he could do his buſineſs without them. 
It mult have been very pleaſant to have ſeen this poet 
avoiding the reprobate letter as much as another would 
a falſe quantity; and making his eſcape from it thro? 
the ſeveral Greek dialects, when he was preſſed with 
it in any particular ſyllable: for the moit apt and 
elegant word in the whole language was rejected, like 
a diamond with a flaw in it, if it appeared blecmiſhed 
with a wrong letter.” "I 

The firſt edition of this extraordinary work was pub- 
liſhed by Aldus, at Venice, with Quintus Calaber's 
Paralipomena, and Coluthus's poem ou the rape of He- 
len. It has been ſiuce reprinted at ſeveral places, par- 
ticularly at Francfort in 1580 by Friſchlinus; who not 
only corrected many corrupt paſſages, but added two 
Latin verſions, one in verſe, and the other in proſe. 


That in verſe was reprinted in 1742, with the Greek, 


at Oxford, in 8vo, with an Englith tranſlation in verſe, 

and Notes, by Mr Merrick, | 1 5 
TUAM, a town of Ireland, in the province of Con- 
naught, and county of Galway, with an archbiſhop's 
ſee, It was once a famous city, though naw it is re- 
duced to a village; yet it {till retains the title of a city, 
as being an archicpiſcopal ſee. It is ſeven miles from 
the borders of Mayo. W. Long. 9. o. N. Lat. 53. 25. 
TUB, in commerce, denotes an indetermined quan- 
tity or meaſure: thus, a tub of tea contains about 60 
pounds; and a tub of campbor from 56 to 80 pounds. 
TUBAL cain, the fon of Lamech and S-Ilfa, was 
born avout the 2975th ycar before the Chriſtian æra. 
He invented th« art of working in braſs, iron, and 
other metals; and many have imagined that from him 
the pagan authors took the idea of their Vulcan. | 
4 | TUBE, | 
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TUBE, in general, a pipe, conduit, or eanal; a cy- 
linder, hollow within- fide, either of lead, iron, glals, 
wood, or other matter, for the air or ſome other mat- 
ther to have a free conveyance through it. 
Auricular Tons, or inſtrument to facilitate hearing. 
See AcovusTiIcCs, ne 26. 
TUBERCLES, among phyſicians, denote lit- 
tle tumours which ſuppurate and diſcharge pus; and 


are often found in the lungs, eſpecially of conſumptive 


perſons, | | 
TUCUMAN, a province of South America, in Pa- 
ra guay; bounded on the north by the provinces of Los- 
Chicas and Chaco; on the eaſt by Chaco and Rio- de- 
la-Plata, on the ſouth by the country of Chicuitos and 
Pampes, and on the weit by the biſhopric of St Jago. 
The air is bot, and the earth ſandy: however, ſome 
places are fuitful enough, and the original natives have 
a good character. The Spaniards poſſeſs a great part 
of this country. Ms | 
TUFO, a kind of ſtone, according to M. Raſpe, 
formed of volcanic aſhes ferruminated and concreted 
together. It 1s of various colours ; blackiſh-grey, 
bluciſh-grey, and yellow; every colour having a diffe- 
rent mixture and ſolidity: but all of them have the bad 
quality of mouldering dawn on long expoſure to the wea- 
ther; notwithſtanding which, they have been uſed in 
buildivgs both ancient and modern. The yellow kind 
reſiſts the air leſs than any other. a 
TULIPA, the rurir; a genus of the monogynia 


order, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. 


There are three ſpecies, two of which only are known 


in the Engliſh gardens; and one of theſe in particular 


iche firſt fort) is famous for the extraordinary beauty 
of its large noble flowers, moſt elegantly ſtriped and 
ſtained with a vaſt diverfity of rich colours, in a thou- 
ſand various forms; conſtituting ſa many different va- 
rieties, all very great ornaments to our gardens in April 
and May. | | 

1. The geſneriana, Geſner's Turky tulip of Cappa- 
docia, or common garden-tulip, hath a large, oblong, 
tunicated, ſolid, bulbous root, covered with a brown 


ſkin, ſending up 'ong oval ſpear-ſhaped leaves; an up- 


right round ſtalk, from half a foot to a yard high, 
garniſhed with a few leaves, and its top crowned with 


a large bell-ſhaped erect hexapetalous flower, of almoſt 


all colours and variegations in the different. varieties. 

The principal varieties are, early dwarf tulip (pre- 
cocea), riſing with ſhort ſtalks, from five or fix to 10 
or 12 inches high, with ſmalliſh flowers. — Tall late- 
flowering or common tulip ( ſerotina) , riſing from about 
half a yard to two or three feet high, with large well- 
formed flowers—Double tulip, rifing a foot or two 
high, or more, having large double | pk e 
blowing, or ſelf coloured tulip, being all of one ori- 
ginal colour, either purples, reds, violets, greys, cop- 
per-colours, yellows, &c. which gradually break into 
numerous variegations,— Variegated tulip, compriſing 
ianumerable varieties, in reſpect to the different co- 
lourings, variegations, aud ſtripes. 

Each of the above varieties comprehends numerous 
intermediate ones, in reſpe& to the colours and varie- 
gations of the flower; each, however, is originally all 
of one colour, eſpecially ſeedings, which, when arrived 
to. a flowering itate, each ſeparate” flower is either 


wholly red, purple, violet, grey, brown, black, or yel- 
Vor. X. 
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low, &c. without any variegations or ſtripes, conſiſt» Tulipa. 
ing of ſelf- coloured flowers with white bottoms; felfs T=YT 
coloured flowers with yellow bottoms; and ſome alſo 
with blue, purple, and blackiſh bottoms; all of which, 
whilſt they retain this original ſame colour, are in the 
floriſts language called avbo/e blowers or breeders, be- 


cauſe each flower is wholly of one ſelf- colour. The 
roots being planted a year or two in prepared ſoils, to 


breed, or diſpoſe them gradually to produce flowers 


that break from the original ſelf. colour into variegations 
and ſtripes in various different forms, they are then call- 


ed breakers, each different variegation conſtituting a di- 


ſtin variety; conſiſting of flowers with—white bot- 


_ toms, broken with brown ftripes, with blue ſtripes, 


violet ſtripes, roſe ſtripes, red ſtripes, &c. ſeparated 
by ſtreaks of white and other colours, variouſly diſ- 
poled—yellow bottoms, broken with different reds, 
crimſons, and golden-yellow flakes, and various 


other colours—blackiſh purple bottoms, &e. bro- 


ken with ſtripes of dark colour, yellow, and tints 
of ted: ſo that in theſe forts of breakers, or variegated 
tulips, with white and yellow bottoms particularly, 
there are alſo white and red ſtriped flowers—white and 
purple ſtriped-—white and violet ſtriped-—- white and 
roſe {triped—- white and brown ftriped-—-violet and 
white flaked—red and white flaked—red and yellow 


flaked—brown, yellow, and red flaked and numerous 
other intermediate variegations and firipes, variouſly 


diſpoſed in an endleſs diverſity. | 
Thus the breakers or variegated tulips are diverſified 
with an infinity of colours in innumerable different ways, 
forming ſo many different varieties; the principal of 
which are by the floriſts diſtinguiſhed by pompous 


names, either of ſome great perſonages, eminent flo- 


rilts, places of their original growth, &c.: but as vaſt 
numbers of new varieties are annually obtained from 
ſcedlings in fo many different places, diſtinguiſhed. by 
various new names, and old ones rejected, and often 
the ſame flower, with a different name impoſed by dif- 
ferent floriſts, it would be impoſſible to give any cor- 
rect liſt here of the names of ſuch numerous varieties, 
ſo often changing every where. | | 

2. The ſylveſtris, or wild European tulip, hath an 
oblong bulbous root, ſending up long narrow ſpear- 


ſhaped leaves; and a ſlender ſtalk, ſupporiing at top a. 


ſmall yellow flower, nodding on one fide, having acute 
petals. 


Both theſe ſpecies of tulipa are hardy perennials, 


durable in root, or at leaſt, altho' the old bulb decays 
annually, it perpetuates its ſpecies by off-ſets, and is 
annual in leaf and ftalk; which riſing from the bulb 
early in the ſpring, arrives to a flowering tate in April 
and May, each plant having only one flower, ſupported 
on the top of the naked ftalk without any calix or cupy 
and conſiſts of fix large petals, three within and three 
without, moſtly in an erect poſition; the whole toge- 
ther forming a ſort of large cup, either bell or egg 
ſhaped, though the double tulip have the petals mul- 
tiplied in an indeterminate number. All the varieties 


are ſucceeded by plenty of ripe feed in July and Au- 


guſt, contained in an oblong capſule of three cells, ba- 
ving the ſeeds placed on each other in double rows. By 
the ſceds numerous new varieties may be raiſed, which 
however will not attain a lowering ſtate till they are 
ſe ven or eight years old; and after that will require 
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two or three years or more to break into variegations, 


when the approved varieties may be marked, and in- 
creaſed by off- ſets of the root, as directed in their pro- 


pagation. 

Of the two ſpecies of tulip, the firſt ſort, tulipa geſ- 
neriana, or common garden-tulip, and its valt train of 
varieties, is the ſort ſo generally cultivated for the or- 


nament of our gardens, and ſo much admired by all for 
its great variety and beautiful appearance: It grows 


freely in the open ground in any common ſoil of a gar- 
den, and proves a very great decoration to the beds 
and borders of the pleaſure-ground, for fix weeks or 
two months in ſpring, by different plantings of. ear- 
ly and late ſorts; planting the principal part in au- 
tumn, and the reſt towards Chriſtmas, and in Janu- 
ary or February. _The autumn plantings will. come 
earlieſt into bloom, and flower the ſtrongeſt ; and 
the others will ſucceed them in flowering ; obſerving, 
that in ſummer, when the flowering is paſt, and the 
leaves and ftalks aſſume a ſtate of decay, the bulbs of 
the choiceſt varieties are generally taken up, the off- 
fets ſeparated, and the whole cleaned from filth ; then 
put up to dry till October or November, and then 
planted again for the future year's bloom. 
Of this ſpecies, which is the floriſts delight, the va- 
rietics may be divided into two principal claſſes, viz. 
1. Early or dwarf ſpring-tulips (ꝓræcocea.) 2. Late» 
flowering tall tulips ( /erotina. ) | 
Early tulips.— The early tulips are among floriſts 
diſtinguiſhed by the appellation of præcoces (early), be- 
cauſe they flower early in the ſpring, a month or more 


before the others ; are much ſhorter ſtalked, and the 


flowers ſmaller; but are in greater reputation for their 


early bloom and their gay lively colours, both of ſelf. 
colours, and broken into flaked variegations; ſuch as 
reds, crimſon, ſcarlet, carnation, violets, purples, yel- 


low, &c. with flowers of each, edged and flaked with 


red, yellow, and white, in many diverfitics. 

Late- flowering common tulips. —This clafs is deno- 
minated late flowering, and by the fl.rilts called /erotines, 
becauſe they blow later in the ſpring, a month or more, 
than the præcoces, i. e. not coming into flower before 
the end of April, May, and June. They are all of tall 
growth, ſupporting large flowers, and furniſh an almoſt 


endleſs varicty in the vaſt diverſity of colours, after 


they break from whole-blowers into wiriegations and 
ſtripes, exceeding all others of the tulip kind in beauty 
and elegance of flower, | 

Tulips are alſo ſubdivided into other claſſes, ſuch as 
whole blowers, and broken tulips. 

Whole blowers or breeders. —Theſe are ſeedling tu- 
lips, having flowers wholly of one colour; they being 
raiſed from ſeed to a (tate of flowering, the flowers re- 
main two, three, or more years of one felf-colour, be- 
fore they break into variegations; which are alſo di- 
vided into claſſes, according to the Dutch floriſts, call- 
ed,—1. Bizarres; being generally almoſt of a brown 
copper colour, having at the bottom a {mall round ſpot, 
either yellowiſh, or black mixed with a little yellow, 
which when broken into different colours become bi- 
zarres with yellow bottoms.—2. Violettes; being either 
all of a purple-violet, pale violet, grideline, cherry-crim- 
ſon, or red: having the ſpot at bottom, either a clear 
white, or black ſh-grey mixed with a little white; and 
their product ion when broken into different colours be- 
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come tulips with white bottoms, called by the Dutch Tulips, 


ward, but ſo as to cup well, and give the flower a re- 
_ gular form. Tue colours and ftripes of the flower muſt 


r : 


bybloemens. 

Broken or variegated tnlips.—Such as are broken 
from the felf original colour of the whole-blower or 
breeding tulips, into variegations and ſtripes of diffe- 
rent colours, obſerving they generally break into dif- 
ferent variegations according to that of the former ſelf- 
colour; generally, however, either wholly expelling the 
original ſelf- colour of the breeder, or leave but very 
little remains thereof, which is a defirable requiſite in 
theſe kind of flowers among profeſſed floritts ; and, 
when thus broken or varicgated with different colours, 
they exhibit themſelves variouſly mixed, firiped, flaked, 
feathered, marbled, ſpotted, edged, &c. a thouſand 
different ways in an admirable manner; and are by the 
floriſts divided into the following claſſes, called by the 
Dutch f 
Baguette primo. — Tulips with white bottoms, ſtriped 
with brown, &c. | ey, Ig 
Baguette rigau.—Tulips with a white bottom, bro- 
ken with dark-brown ſtripes, &c. | MANS 

Bybloemens.—Tolips with a white bottom, ftriped 
with violet and blackiſh brown, &e. White bottom 
tulips, ſtriped with roſe-colour, vermilion, and ruby. 

Bizarres,—Ycllow bottom tulips, ſtriped with va- 
rious colours. | W's 20 

Among floriſts the principal properties requiſite in 
the above claſſes of tulips to conſtitute a fine flower, 
are—The ſtem muſt be tall, eſpecially of the ſerotines, 
from half a yard to two or three feet high, or more, 
being proportionably thick and ſtrong ; the flower 
large, compoſed of fix petals, as in the charaReriftic 
ſtate, theſe being broad, thick, rounded at top, and 
ſtand firmly ere& without turning mnch inward or out- 


be bright, arifing unmixed, regularly and diſtinct from 
the bottom, with but little or none of the original ſelf- 
colour remaining. | | | 


The colours in greateſt eſtimation in the broken tu- 
lips, are the blacks, golden yellows, purple-violets, 
roſe, and vermilion, each of which being variegated va- 
rious ways; and ſuch as are ſtriped with three different 
colours diftin and unmixed, with ſtrong regular ſtreaks, 
with but little or no tinge of the breeder, may be call- 
ed the molt perfect tulips. Though it is rare to meet 
with a tulip poſſeſſing all the properties. 
As to the manner of obtaining this wonderful varie- 
ty of colours in tulips, it is often accompliſhed prin- 
cipally by nature alone, which however is ſometimes 
aſſiſted and forwarded by ſome fimple operations of art; 
ſuch as, that.in the firſt place, when the ſeedling bulbs 
of the whole blower or breeder are arrived to full ſize, 
and have flowered once, to tranſplant them into beds 
of any poor dry barren ſoi}, in order that by a defe& 
of nutriment in the earth the natural luxuriance of the 
plant may be checked, and cauſe a weakneſs in their 
general growth, whereby they generally in this weak- 
ened or infirm ftate gradually change and break out 
into variegations, ſome the firlt year, others not till the 
ſecond or third; and according as they are thus broke, 
they ſhould be planted in beds of good earth. 
Another method to aſſiſt nature in effeRivg the mar- 
vellous work of breaking the breeding tulips into di- 
verſified colours, is to make as great a change as oy 
ſible 
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ſible in the ſoil; if they were this year in a light poor 
ſoil, plant them the next in a rich garden mould, and 
another year in a compoſt of different earths and dung; 
or tranſplant them from one part of the garden to an- 
other, or into different gardens, &c. or from one coun- 
try to another; all of which contributes in aſſiſting na» 
ture in producing this deſirable diverſity of colours and 
variegations. | | 

The double tulip is alſo a variety of the common 


' tulip, and is very beautiful, tho? not in ſuch eſtimation 


among the floriſts as the common fingle variegated 
ſorts, not poſſeſſing ſuch a profution of variegations in 
the colours and regularity of ſtripes: they however ex- 
hibit an elegantly ornamental appcarance, as they riſe 
with an upright, talliſh, firm ſtem, crowned with a very 
large double flower compoſed of numerous petals, mul- 


tiplied in ſeveral ſeries one within another like a double 


peony, but far more beautiful in their diverſity of co- 
lours, variegations, and ſtripes of white and red, yellow 
and red, &c. fo that they highly deſerve culture, both 


in beds alone near the other ſorts to increaſe their va- 


riety, alſo to plant in patches about the borders, in aſ- 
ſemblage with rhe late variegated tulips, as they blow 
nearly about the ſame time, i. e. April and May. 
Tulip-roots are ſold in full collection, conſiſting of 
numerous varieties, at moſt of the nurſeries and ſeeds- 
mens, who both propagate them themſelves by off. ſets 
and ſeed, and import vaſt quantities annually from 
Holland; the Dutch being famous for raiſing the 
grandeſt collections of the fineſt tulips, and other bul- 
bous flowers, in the greateſt perfection, for the ſupply 
of almoſt all the other European gardens; diſtinguiſh- 
ing every variety in their vaſt collections by ſome pom- 
pous name or other, as before obſerved, arranged in 
regular catalogues, charging prices in proportion to 
their eſtimation; which formerly was ſo great, among 
the Hollanders themſelves in particular, that there are 
accounts of a fingle root being ſold for from 2000 to 


5500 guilders; however, they are now more plentiful, 


and are ſold at from 5s. or 10s. to ſo many pounds per 


bundred, and even per root for very ſcarce capital ſorts. - 


Turir- Tree, See LIRIODENDRON. 

TULL (Jetbro), an Oxtordſhire gentleman who 
farmed his own land, and introduced a new method of 
culture, to raiſe repeated crops of wheat from the ſame 


land without the neceſſity of manure: the principles of 


which he publiſhed about 30 years ſince, in A Trea- 
tiſe on Horſe-hoeing Huſbandry. - See AcRricuL- 


- TURE. 


TUMBRELL, TumnztLLum, or Turbichetum, is 
an engine of puniſhment, which ought to be in every 
liberty that hath the view of frank-pledge, for the cor- 
rection of ſcolds and unquiet women. 


TUMEFACTION, the act of ſwelling or riſing 


into a tumour. | | 

TUMOUR, in medicine and ſurgery, a preterna- 

tural ring or eminence in any part of the body. 
 Toumovuss, in farriery. Sce there, F xxiv. 

TUN, a large veſſel or caſk, of an oblong form, 
biggeſt in the middle, and diminiſhing towards its two 
ends, girt about with hoops, and uſed for {towing ſe- 
vera] kinds of merchandiſe for convenience of carriage; 
as brandy, oil, ſugar, ſkins, hats, ke. 

Tux is allo the-name of a meaſure. A tun of wine 


is four hogſheads ; of timber, a ſquare of 40 ſolid feet; 
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thage ſtood. 


is watered with rivers. 
very dry, upon which account corn is generally dear. 


T UN 


and of coals, 20 Ct. | 


Tus is alſo a certain weight whereby the burden of 


ſhips, &ec. are eftimated. Sce Sutr. 
 TUNBRIDGE, a town of Kent in England, ſitu- 
ated on a_ branch of the river Medway, over which 
there is a bridge. It is a large well built place, noted 
for the mineral waters four or five miles ſouth of the 
town. E. Long. o. 16. N. Lat. 54. 14. 
TUNICA, a kind of waiftcoat or under garment, 
in uſe among the Romans, They wore it within doors 
by itſelf, and abroad under the gown, The common 
people could not afford the toga, and ſo went in their 


tunics; whence Horace calls them populus tunicatus. 


TUNICA, in anatomy, is applicd to the membranes 
which inveſt the veſſels, and divers others of the leſs 
ſolid parts of the body; thus the inteſtines are forme 
of five tunics or coats. | 

TUNIS, a large and celebrated town of Africa, in 
Barbary, and capital of a kingdom of the ſame name. 


Ton 
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It is ſeated on the point of the Gulph of Goletta, 
about eight miles from the place where the city of Car- 


It is in the form of a long ſquare, and 
is five miles in circumference, with 10 large ſtreets, 5 
gates, aud 35 moſques. The houſes are all built with 
ſtone, though but one ſtory high; but the walls are 
very lofty, and flanked with ſeveral ſtrong towers. It 


has neither ditches nor baſtions, but a good citadel, 


built on an eminence on the weſt fide of the city, 
Without the walls are two ſuburbs, which contain 1006 
houſes. Within the walls are 10,000 families, and 
above 3000 tradeſmens ſhops. The divan, or council 
of ſtate, aſſembles in an old palace; and the dey is the 
chief of the republic, who reſides there. The harbour 
of Tunis has a very narrow entrance, through a ſmall 
canal, In the city they have no water but what is 
kept in ciſterns, except one well kept for the baſhaw's 
uſe. It is a place of great trade, and is 10 miles from 
the ſea. E. Long. 10. 5 f. N. Lat. 36. 40. 


Tunis, a kingdom of Africa, bounded on the north - 


eaſt by the Mediterranean Sea and the kingdom of 
Tripoli, on the ſouth by ſeveral tribes of the Arabs, 


and on the weft by the kingdom of Alpiers and the 


country of Eſab; being 300 miles in length from eaft 
to weſt, and 250 in breadth from north to ſouth. This 
country was formerly a monarchy ; but a difference 
ariſing between the father and ſon, one of which was 
for the protection of the Chriſtians, and the other for 
that of the Turks, in 1574 the inhabitants ſhook off 
the yoke of both. From this time it became a repub- 


lic under the protection of the Turks, and pays a cer- 


tain tribute to the baſhaw who reſides at Tunis. 


The 


air in general is healthy; but the ſoil in the eaſtern. 


parts is indifferent for want of water. Towards the 


middle the mountains and valleys abound in fruits; 


but the weſtern part is the moſt fertile, becauſe it 
The environs of Tunis are 


The inroads of the Arabs oblige the inhabitants to ſow 
their barley and rye in the ſuburbs, and to incloſe their 
gardens with walls. However, there are plenty of ci- 
trons, lemons, oranges, dates, grapes, and other fruits, 
There are alſo olive- trees, roſes, and odoriferous plants. 
In the woods and mountains there are lions, wild beeves, 
eſtriches, monkeys, cameleons, roe- bucks, hares, phea- 
ſants, partridges, and other forts of birds and beats, 
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Tunnaye The moſt remarkable rivers are the Guadilcarbar, Ma- 


grida, Magerada, and Caps. The form of government 


is ariſtocratic ; that is, by a council, whoſe prefident is 


the dey, not unlike the doge of Venice, The mem- 
bers of the divan or council are choſen by the dey, and 
he in his turn is elected by the divan ; which is com- 
poſed of ſoldiers, who have more than once taken off 
the dey's head. The baſhaw is a Turk, reſiding at 
Tunis; whoſe bufineſs is to receive the tribute, and 
protect the republic: the common revenues are only 
400,000 crowns a- year, becauſe the people are very 
poor ; nor can they ſend above 40,000 men into the 
field; nor no more than 12 men of war of the line to 
ſea, even upon the molt extraordinary occaſions, There 
are generally about 12, 000 Chriſtian flaves in this 
country; and the inhabitants carry on a preat trade in 
linen and woollen cloth. 
there are above 3000 clothiers and weavers. They alſo 
have a trade in horſes, olives, oil, ſoap, oſtriches eggs 
and feathers, The Mahometans of this city have nine 
colleges for ſtudents, and 86 petty ſchools. The prin- 
cipal religion is Mahometaniſm ; but the inhabitants 
conſiſt of Moors, Turks, Arabs, Jews, and Chriſtian 


flaves. However, the Turks, though feweſt in num- 


ber, domineer over the Moors, and treat them little 

better than ſlaves. . | | 
TUNNAGE. See Tonxnace. 

. TUNNY, in ichthyology. See ScomBER. 


'  TURBAN, the head-dreſs of moſt of the eaſtern 
nations. It conſiſts of two parts, a cap and ſaſh of 
fine linen or taffety, artfully wound in divers plaits about 
the cap. The cap has no brim, is pretty flat, though 


roundiſh at top, and quilted with cotton; but does not 
cover the ears. There is a good deal of art in giving 
the turban a fine air; and the making of them is a par- 
ticular trade. The ſaſh of the Turks turban is white 
linen; that of the Perſians red woollen. Theſe are the 


_ diſtinguiſhing marks of their different religions. So- 


phi king of Perſia, being of the ſect of Ali, was the 
firſt who aſſumed the red colour, to diftinguiſh himſelf 
from the Turks, who are of the ſect of Omar, and 
whom the Perſians efteem heretics. » 

 TURBINATED, is a term applied by naturaliſts 
to ſhells which are ſpiral or wreathed conically, from a 
larger baſis to a kind of apex. 

TURBITH, or TuxetTa-Root, in the materia 
medica, the cortioal part of the root of a ſpecies of eon- 
volvulus. See ConvoLvuULUs. | i 

TurzBirna Mineral. See CHEMISTRY, n? 154. 
TURBO, the wREATH, in Zoology, a genus of in- 
ſects belonging to the order of vermes teſtacea. The 
animal is of the ſnail kind; the ſhell conſiſts of one ſpi- 
ral ſolid valve, and the aperture is orbicular. There 


are 49 ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable are, 


1. The littoreus, or periwinkle. This is abundant on 
moſt rocks far above low- water mark. The Swediſn 
peaſants believe that when theſe ſhells creep high up 
the rocks, they indicate a ſtorm from the ſouth. They 
are eaten by the poor people in molt parts of this king- 
dom. Young lobſters are faid to take up their lodging 
in the empty ſhells of theſe animals, which has given 
occaſion to a notion that periwinkles are changed into 
lobſters. 2. The clathrus, or barbed wreath, has a 
taper ſhell of eight ſpires, diſtinguiſhed by elevated di- 
vilions running from the aperture to the apex. There 
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In the city of Tunis alone, 
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is a variety pellucid, with very thin edges. It is ana- 
logous to that curious and expenſive ſhell, the wentle- 
trap. 


Turbot 


Tun 


TURBO T, in ichthyology. Sce PLzeugontEcTEs, ©” 


TURCE, or Tuxci, (Mela); ſuppoſed to be the 
Tuſci of Ptolemy; whom he places between Caucaſus 
and the Montes Ceraunit, The name is ſaid to denote, 
&« to deſolate, or lay waſte.” Herodotus places them 
among the wild or barbardus nations of the north. 
There is a very rapid river called Turk, running into 
the Caſpian Sea, from which fome ſuppoſe the Turks 
to take their name. They made no figure in the world 
till towards the 7th century; about the beginning of 
which they ſallied forth from the Portz Caſpiæ, laid 
waſte Perſia, and joined the Romans againft Choſroes 
king of Perſia, In 1042, they ſubdued the Perſians, 
in whoſe pay they ſerved, and from whom they derived 
the Mahometan religion: and afterwards pouring forth, 


over-ran Syria, Cappadocia, and the other countries of 


the Hither Ala, under diſtin& heads or princes, whom 
Ottoman ſubduing, united the whole power in himſelf, 
which to this day continues in his family, and who fix» 
ed his feat of empire at Pruſa in Bitbynia, His ſuc - 


ceſſors ſubdued all Greece, and at length took Con- 


ftantinople in 1453; which put a period to the Ro- 
man empire in the Eaft, under Conſtantine the laſt 
emperor. It is a ſtanding tradition or prophecy among 
the Turks, that their empire will at length be over- 
turned by the Franks or Chriſtiaus; which ſeems now 
to be drawing on apace towards accompliſhment. - 

TURCICA TERRA, Turkey: Earth, a very fine bole 
dug 1n great quantitics in the neighbourhood of Adri- 
anople, uſed by the Turks as a ſudoriſie and aſtringent, 
and famons among them in peſtilential diſeaſes. 


TURCOISE, in natural hiſtory, an ore of copper. 


There are indeed two kinds of turcoiſes; the one a 
true and genuine ore of copper, and the other the bones 
of animals tinged to a beautiful blue colour by having 
been buried in places where copper ore has been near 
them. 5 | 
- TURCOMANIA, a province of Akiatic Turkey, 
anſwering to the ancient kingdom of Armenia, 
'TURDUS, the ruxusn; a genus of birds belong- 
ing to the order of paſſeres. The bill is fomewhat cy- 
lindrical and cultrated ; the noftrils are naked; the 
faux is ciliated; and the tongue is lacerated. There are 
28 ſpecies, the moſt remarkable of which are, 
1. The viſcivorus, or the miſſel, is the largeſt of the 


genus. Its length is 11 inches; its breadth 164. The 
bill is ſhorter and thicker than that of other thruſhes ;- 
duſky, except the baſe of the Jower mandible, which 


is yellow. The irides are hazel. Head, back, and 
leſſer coverts of the wings, are of a decp olive brown. 


The lower part of the back is tinged with yellow. The 


loweſt order of leſſer coverts, and the great coverts, are 
brown; the firſt tipped with white, the laſt both tip- 
ped and edged with the ſame colour. The inner co- 
verts of the wings white. The tail is brown; the three 
outermoſt feathers tipped with white. The checks and 
throat are mottled with brown and white; the breaſt 
and belly are whitiſh yellow, marked with large ſpots 
of black; the legs are yellow. 5 

Theſe birds build their neſts in buſhes, or on the 
ſide of ſome tree, generally an aſh, and lay four or five 
eggs: their note of anger or fear is very harſh, be- 


tweeg. 


w 


Turdv*. 


neſts in hed 


with black. 


n 


Hampſhire to call it the fform-cock. It feeds on in- 


ſects, holly and miſſeſtoe berries, which are the food 


of all the thruſh kind: in ſevere ſnowy weather, when 


there is à failure of their uſual diet, they are obſerved 


to ſcratch out of the banks of hedges, the root of arum, 
or the cuckoo pint; this is remarkably warm and pun- 


gent, and a proviſion ſuitable to the ſeaſon. 


2. The pilaris, or fieldfare, is in length 10 inches, 
in breadth 17. The head is aſh-coloured-inclining to 
olive, and ſputted with black; the back and greater 
coverts of the wings of a fine deep cheſnut; the tail is 
black; the lower parts of the two middlemoſt feathers, 
and the interior upper ſides of the outmoſt feathers 
excepted; the firſt being aſh- coloured, the latter white. 
The legs are black; the talons very ſtrong, 

This bird paſſes the ſummer in the northern parts of 
Europe; alfo in lower Auſtria. It breeds in the lar- 
geſt trees ; feeds on berries of all kinds, and is very 


fond of thoſe of the juniper, Fieldfares viſit our iſlands 


in great flocks about M:chaelmas, and leave us the lat- 
ter end of February or the begioning of March. 
Theſe birds and the redwings were the furdi of the 
Romans, which: they fattened with crums of figs and 
bread mixed together. Varro informs us that they were 
birds of paſſage, coming in autumn, and departing in 
the ſpring. They muſt have been taken in great num- 
bers; for, according to Varro (lib. 3. e. 5 they were 
kept by thouſands together in their fattening aviaries. 
They do not arrive in France till the beginning of De- 
cee. : e ot e l e 06100 e ECD: 
3. The muſicus, or throſtle, is in length 9 inches, 
in breadth, 134. Ia colours it ſo nearly reſembles the 
miſſel-thruſh, that no other remark need to be added, 
but that it is leſs, and that the inner coverts of the 


wings are yellow. 


The throltle is the fineſt of our fnging birds, not only 
for the ſweetneſs and variety of its notes; but for the 
long continuance of its harmony; for it obliges us with 
its ſong for near three parts of the year. Like the miſ- 
ſel-bird, it delivers its muſic. from the top of ſome high 
tree; but to form its neſt deſcends to ſome low bufh or 
thi:ket: the neſt is made of earth, moſs, and ſtra w, 
and the inſide is curiouſly plaiſtered with clay. It lays 
bve or ſix eggs, of a pale bluiſh green, marked with 
duſky ſpots. SOT abs 42 

4. Ihe iliacus, or redwing, bas à very near reſem- 
blance to the throſtle; but is leſs : their colours are 
mach the ſame; only the fides under the wings and the 
inner coverts in this are of a reddifh orange, in the 
throſtle yellow; above each eye is a line of yellowiſh 
white, beginning at the bill and paſling towards the 
bind part of the head. | | 

Theſe birds appear in Great Britain a few days be- 
fore the fieldfare; they come in vaſt flocks, and from 
the ſame countries as the latter. With- us they have 
only a diſagreeable piping note; but in Sweden during 
tac ſpring, they ling very finely, perching on the top of 
ſome tree among the foreſts of maples. They build their 
ges, and. lay lx bluiſh-green eggs ſpotted 
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tween a chatter and ſcriek; from whence ſome of its 
Engliſh names. Its ſong, however, is very fine; which 
it begins fitting on the ſummit of a high tree, very 
early in the ſprings often with the new year, in JJow- 
ing ſhowery weather, which makes the inhabitants of 


r U R 


5. The merula, or black- bird, when it has attain- Turdus. 
ed its full age, is of a fine deep black, and the bill of a 


bright yellow; the edges of the eye-+lids yellow, When 
young, the bill is duſky, and the plumage of a ruſty 
black, fo that they are not to be diſtinguiſhed from the 


females ; but at the age of one year they attain their 


proper colour, ; 

This bird is of a very retired and ſolitary nature; 
frequents hedges and thickets, in which it builds ear- 
her than any other bird: the neſt is formed of moſs, dead 
graſs, fibres, &c. lined and plaſtered with clay, and 
that again covered with hay or imall firaw, It lays 
four or five eggs of a bluiſh-green colour, marked with 
irregular duſky ſpots. The note of the male is ex- 
tremely fine, but too loud for any place except the 


woods: it begins to fing early in the ſpring, continues 


its muſic part of the ſummer, defilts in the moulting 
ſeaſon, but reſumes it for ſome time in September and 
the firſt winter-months. 1 

6. The torquatus, or ring-ouzel, is ſuperior in ſize 
to the black - bird; the length is 11 inches, breadth 17. 
The bill in ſome is wholly black, in others the upper 
half is yellow; on each fide the mouth are a few briſtles; 
the head and whole upper part of the body are duſky, 
edged with pale brown; the quill-feathers and the tail 


are black. The coverts of the wings, the upper part 


of the breaſt, and the belly, are duſky, ſlightly edged 
with aſh-colour. - The middle of the breaſt is adorned 


with a white creſcent, the horns of which point to the 


hind part of the neck. In ſome birds this is of a pure 


white, in others of a dirty hve. In the females and in 


young birds this mark is wanting, which gave occaſion 
to ſome naturaliſts to form two. ſpecies of them. _ 

The ring-ouzel inhabits the Highland bills, the 
north of England, and the mountains of Wales, They 
are alſo found to breed in Dartmoor, in Devonſhire, and 
in banks on the ſides of ſtreams. The places of their re- 
treat is not known. In Scotland and Wales they breed: 
in the hills, but deſcend to the lower parts to feed on. 
the. berries of the mountain-aſth., They migrate in 
France at the latter ſeaſon; and appear in ſmall flocks 
about Mombard in Burgundy, in the beginning of Oe- 
tober, but ſeldom ſtay above two or three wecks, 

7. The einelus, or water-ouzel. See STURNDS,. 


ſpecies 2. where it was inſerted by miſtake as a ſpecies 


of that genus. 


8. The polyglottus, or mockipg- bird, is a native of 


America. It is about the ſize of a thruſh, of a White 


- and grey colour, and a reddiſh bill. It is poſſeſſed not 


only of its own natural notes, which are mufical and 
ſolemn, but it can aſſume the tone of every other am- 


mal in the wood, from the wolf to the raven. It ſeems. 


even to ſport itſelf in leading them aſtray. It will at 
one time allure the leſſer birds with the call of their 
males, and then terrify them when they have come near- 
with the ſcreams of the eagle. There is no bird in the 
foreſt but it can mimick; and there is nose that it has 
not at times deceived by its call. But, unlike fuch as 
we uſually fee famed for mimicking with us, and who 


have no particular merit of their own, the mock+-bird 


is ever ſureſt to pleaſe when it is moſt itſelf, At thoſe 
times it uſually frequents the houſes of the American 
planters; and fitting all night on the chimney -top,. 


pours forth the ſweeteſt and the moſt various notes of 


any bird whatever. It would ſeem, if accounts be true, 
that. 
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Turgeſ- that the deficiency of moſt other ſong-birds in that 
cence country is made up by this bird alone. They often 
build their neſts in the fruit-trees about houſes, feed 
upon berries and other fruits, and are eaſily rendered 
domeſtic. 
TURGESCENCE, among phyſicians, denotes a 
ſwelling, or growing bloated. | 
TURIN, an ancient, populous, ſtrong, handſome, 
flouriſhing city of Itsly, and capital of Piedmont, where 
the ſovereign reſides, with an archbiſhop's ſee, a ſtrong 
citadel, and an univerſity, It is ſeated on a vaſt plain, 
at the confluence of the rivers Doria and Po. It is one 
of the handſomeſt places in Italy; but the air is un- 
healthy in the autumn and winter, on account of the 
thick fogs. One half of this place is lately built; and 
the ſtrects are ſtraight and clean, being waſhed by an 
aquedutt. The two largeſt ſtreets are the New ſtreet, 
and that of the Po, which are lighted in the win- 
ter time. | 
the ſame height. The ducal palace conſiſts of two 
magnificent ſtructures, joined together by a gallery, 
in which are ſeveral ftatues, all ſorts of arms, the ge- 


Turkey. 


nealogy of the dukes of Savoy, a repreſentation of the 


celeſtial ſigns, a royal library, and many other curio- 
ſities. Beſides theſe two ſtructures, there is the pa- 
lace of the prince of Carignan, the hoſpital of St 
John, the ſeminary of the Jeſuits, the reyal hoſpital, 
and the metropolitan church of St John, where- 


in they pretend to keep the cloth in which is the 


print of the face of Jeſus Chriſt. Theſe are all ſuperb 
ſirutures. When the plague reigned at Marſeilles in 
1720, a great number of artificers withdrew to Turin; 
inſomuch that there are now above 54,600 inhabitants, 
and 48 churches and convents. Turin is very well for- 
tified, and extremely ſtrong; as the French found by 


experience in 1706, who then beſieged it a long while 


to no purpoſe. The citadel, which is flanked with five 
baſtions, is without doubt a maſterpiece of architec- 
ture. There are very fine walks on the ramparts, which 
require two hours to paſs round them. There are alſo 
very fine gardens on the fide of the river Po; and the 
houſe commonly called La Charite is remarkable, as 
there is room for 3000 poor people. The college of 
the academy is very large and well-built, and has a 
grxat number of ancient inſcriptions. 
brary are 19,000 manuſcripts, beſides 30, ooo printed 
books; when the laſt king died, a preſent of 75000 was 
made to the univerſity. It is charmingly ſeated at the 
foot of a mountain, 62 miles north-eaſt of Genoa, 72 
ſouth-weſt of Milan, and 280 north-welt of Rome. E. 
Long. 7. 45. N. Lat. 44. 50. 
TURKEY, in ornithology. See MerEACGRIS. 
TurkEy, a very extenſive empire, comprehending 
ſome of the richeſt countries in Europe, Alia, and 
: Africa, See Tuxcæ. | 
Conſtanti- Under the article ConsTANTINOPLE, n*115, et eq, we 
nople be- have given an account of the origin and progreſo of the 
comes the Turks, as far as ſeemed neceſſary for underſtanding the 
Eo ſubſequent and more important part of their hiſtory, In 
dominions. 1453 they made themſelves maſters of the city of Con- 
ſtantinople, which from that time became the capital 
of their empire. Mohammed 11. at that time the ſul- 
tan, after having treated the inhabitants with the great- 
eſt cruelty, began to thiak of adding Servia to his do- 
minions. Accordi, 4 1454, he entered that coun- 


L 


The houſes are handſome, and all built of 


Peloponneſus. The Grecian princes, among whom were 


tent to accept of a tribute from the Greeks. But the 


In the royal li- 


Conſtantinople, and 2000 young men to be enrolled 


dued his dominions, and put him todeath. 


3 
try at the head of 20,000 men, and obliged the inha- 
bitants to pay bim an annual tribute of 40, ooo ducats, 
On his return to Adrianople, Mohammed re-peopled 
the towns and villages about Conſtantinople with 4000 
men and women who fell to his ſhare; and going to 
that city, built a palace eight ſtadia in compaſs, which , 
he lined with lead taken from the monaſteries. Next Unſucees, 
year a fleet was ſent againſt the the iſlands of Rhodes ful atteny 
and Chios; but the attempt on both proved unſucceſs- rr. 
ful: however, the iſland Cos was reduced, and ſome on 
other places; after which the ſultan, turning his arme 
towards Hungary, laid ſiege to Belgrade. At firſt he 
met with ſucceſs; beat down part of the wall, and 
ſtopped the navigation of the river with 60 veſſels; but 
the cclebrated John Hunniades, happening ta arrive at 
that critical juncture, made a furious fally, entirely , 
routed the Turkiſh army, wounded Mohammed him- Mohan. 
ſelf in the thigh, and burnt all his ſhips. Hunniades med red 
himſelf did not long ſurvive this engagement, dying {ed at be. 
ſoon after of a wound he had received therein, accord- os 
ing to ſome, or of the plague, according to others. 4 
Mohammed being thus repulfed from Belgrade, ſet Expcdiin 


about the entire conqueſt of the Morea, the ancient ian I 
ea, 


Tala. Tur! 


two of the emperor's brothers, Thomas and Demetrius, 
were ſo terrified by the taking of Conſtantinople, and 
the great progreſs of the Turks, that they prepared to 
retire into Italy; upon which the Albanians ſeized on 
the country, chooſing one Manuel Cantacuzenus, a 
Greek, for their prince. Then falling on the Greeks 
who remained, they made an offer to the ſultan of the 
cities and fortreſſes, provided he would allow them to 
keep the open country; for the Albanians were ſhep- 
herds, who had no fixed habitation. At this time, 
however, the ſultan choſe rather to ſupport the Greeks 
than let the country fall into the hands of ſuch barba- 
rians; and having defeated the Albanians, was con- 


danger was no ſooner over, than the Grecian princes re- 
volted anew ; upon which Mohammed entering the 
country with a powerful army, prince Thomas, with his 
family, fled to Italy; while Demetrius thought it moſt 91 i 
eligible to ſubmit to the ſultan, by whom he was carried al 5 
away, with many of the moſt conſiderable perſons of its, 
Lacedæmon, Achaia, &c. where Turkiſh governors 
were appointed. Two thouſand families were alſo car- 
ried away from the Morea, in order to be ſettled at 


[ ' 
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among the ſultan's troops. Many cities at this time fell 
into the hands of the Turks, among which the princi- 6 Wl 
pal were Corinth and Athens, The Greeks, however, The vi 
ttill made ſome faint ſtruggles; but all in vain: for by © Bl 
the year 1459 the whole country was ſubdued, except- 
ing tome maritime places held by the Venetians; and 
prince Thomas was obliged finally to take up his abode 
at Rome, where he was lodged in the pope's palace, 
and had a penſion of 3000 livres a year allowed him for 
bis expences. | | | 
Mohammed now purſued his good fortune; and ha- | 
ving made war on the emperor of Trebizand, I ſub- 2. 5 
| 'S ca- © and 
reer, however, was for ſome time ſtopped by Scan- 5 
derbeg the Epirote. This prince had already defeat- 1, 
ed au army of 12,000 Turkiſh horſe, of whom only yi; 6 
5000 eſcaped the ſlaughter; and diſperſed another, 28 
with Tuts 


= V3. 
Turkey. with the loſs of their general, and 4120 of his men 


2 killed on the ſpot. Encouraged by this ſucceſs, he laid 


of the Turks: but, through the treachery of his {couts, 
his army was defeated, and 5000 of his men killed; 


upon which, one of his generals, by name Moſes, went 
ah over to the Turks. 
temp Scanderbeg, not at all diſpirited by this misfortune, 


proſecuted the war with the utmoit vigour. His firit 
enterpriſe was againſt his perfidious genera] Moſes, who 

| had been immediately put at the head of an army by 
the ſultan.” This army was by Scanderbeg totally de- 
ſtroyed, excepting about 4000 men; upon which Moſes 
fell into ſuch diſgrace with the Turks, that he return- 
ed to his old maſter, who forgave his treachery, and 
reſtored him to all his former poſts. 


BO. The bad ſucceſs of Moſes did not prevent Ameſa, 
rep the nephew of Scanderbeg, from fgllowing his example. 
at ew Mohammed received him kindly, and ſent him with 


Iſnak baſhaw of Conſtantinople; whom he intruſted with 
an army of 50,000 men, againſt his uncle. Scanderbeg 
pcdition i 
inſt the 
rea, 


city of the Venetians. The Turks purſued, contrary 
to the advice of Ameſa; and being ſurpriſed by Scan- 
derbeg, were utterly defeated, with the loſs of their 
camp, 20,000, or, according to others, 30,000 men 


priſoner. With the like good fortune Scanderbeg de- 


other of $0,000, and the third of 18,000 men. On 
this Mohammed ſent againſt him an old experienced 
commander, at the head of 40,000 choſen troops; but 
as he likewiſe was able to atchieve nothing, tbe ſultan 
Gon- thought proper to conclude a peace with Scanderbeg, 
ea. in 1461. 34. 1 . 

= Mohammed being thus freed from fuch a trouble- 
WO ſome enemy, completed the conqueſt of the Greek 
a. iſlands; ſubdued Walachia, Boſnia, and Illyria, ex- 
k tending bis empire nearly to the confines of Italy. 
. But as it was caſy to ſee that no conqueſt would ſatisfy 


5 | 
ne of 
Jreek 
rinces 
nits. 


com- ſelves ill treated by their warlike neighbours, entered 
er into an alliance with the Hungarians to repreſs the 
WM. overgrown power of the Turks, and prevent the weſt- 
ern parts of the world from being totally over-run by 


drawn, notwithſtanding his treaty with Mohammed al- 
ready mentioned. The Hungarians invaded the Yurk- 
iſh dominions on the weſt fide, defeated ſome troops, 

= and carried off 20,000 ſlaves : the Venetians invaded 
The wan the Morea, where they made ſome conqueſts, but were 
country <i> ſoon obliged to abandon them: however, they recover- 
ſubdutd. ces. ed the iſland of Lemnos; but being defeated in two en- 
gagements at land, they were obliged to ſolicit aſſiſt- 
ance from France, Germany, and Spain. Having ob- 
tained conſiderable ſupplics from thoſe parts, they again 


ceſs than before, they applied for aſſiſtance to Matthias, 
the fon of John Hunniades king of Hungary. Mat- 
: thias willingly made another incurſion into the Turk- 
War w Ih dominiens; ravaged Servia, and carried off a vat 
| number of priſoners with a great booty.. | 
In the mean time Mohammed, fearing left Scander- 
beg ſhould be declared generaliſſimo of the Chriſtian 
forces, ſent to him, deſiring a rene wal of the league be- 


LIT 2s 


1 8671. J 


ſiege to Belgrade, which it ſeems was now in the hands 


with only 6000 men, retired towards Lyfla, a maritime 


killed on the ſpot, and the treacherous Ameſa taken 


feated three other Turkiſh armies, one of 20, ooo, an- 


m. the Turkiſh ambition, the Venetians, who found them- 


them; and into this alliance Scanderbeg was ſoon. 


entered the Moreaz but meeting with {till worſe lue- 


T Y K> | 
tween them, But this being refuſed, the war was re- Turkey. 
newed with the utmoſt vigour. Many Turkiſh armies 
were ſent againſt this hero; but they were utterly de- 
feated and diſperſed, till-the year 1466, when by his 13 
death the ſultan was freed from the moſt formidable "pads 


les. 
enemy he had ever encountered. | 


The death of Scanderbeg was followed by the en- Epirus and 
tire reduction of Epirus and Albania. Tne Venetians Albania re- 
in 1469 defeated the Turks in a pitched battle; but duced. 


were driven out of Negropont, at that time the ſtrong- 


eſt city in Europe: after which they entered into an 
alliance with Ferdinand king of Naples, Lewis king 
of Cyprus, and the grand-mafter of Rhodes, at the 
{ame time that they ſeat ambaſſadors to Uzun Haſſan 
king of Perſia, in order to perſuade him to attack the 


Turkiſh dominions on the eaſt fide. Mohammed did 


not loſe his courage at the number of his enemies; but Ts 
having defeated the Perſians, reduced the Venetians 6 


invaded, and the city of Otranto taken. This was the on R 
laſt of the exploits of Mohammed II. who died this Seng 


ravaged by the victorious armies of the ſultan; till at 18 

laſt a peace was concluded with the European powers 2 | 

in 1503. | 15 
The year 1509 is remarkable for a dreadful earth- Earth- 


quake at Couſtantinople, which overturned a great quakes and 


number of. houſes, and deſtroyed 13,000 people; being plague at 


alſo followed by an epidemic diſtemper, which carried 5 


off great numbers. About this time alſo the ſultan, 20 


finding the infirmities of old age drawing on, and be- Sultan Ba- 
ing defirous of paſſing the remainder of his days in!*** __ 
quiet, reſolved to relign the throne to his eldeſt ſon 3 * 
Ahmed. But having engaged in this affair with too favour of 
great precipitation, and before he had gained over the bis eldeſt. 
grandees, his ſccond ſon Selim, whom he had made ſon. 
governor of Trabezond, haſtily croſſing the Euxine 1, depot 
ſea, dethroned and put to death bis father, in the year and put to 
1512. +] death by. 
The new emperor, who had not ſcrupled to ſacrifice his fecond. 
his father to his ambition, did not heſitate at eſtabliſh- len n 
ing kimſelf on the throne by the death of his brother 
allo, Accordingly, as Ahmed, knowing he could be 
no where ſafe, reſolved to ſtand on his defence, Selim 
with a powerful army marched againſt him; and ha- 
ving deteated the few forces of his brother, took him Set; = 
priſoner, and put him to death. Having thus ſecured 8 
himſelt, he marched againſt the Perſians, whom he Perſians, 
overthrew in a great battle: after which he took the and reduces 
city of Tauris; made ſome other conqueſts; and having E8yPt- 
ſecured tranquillity on the eaſtern fide of his dominiong, 


turned. 
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'duced. 


Vienna be- tion. 


Es ced. 


Auced by 


T U R 


Turkey. turned his arms againſt ſultan Gauri of Egypt. Him 


he reduced in the manner related under the article E- 


GyyeT, n“ 100. His farther deſigns of conqueſt were 
fruſtrated by his death, which happened in the year 
1519. 
1 Selim was ſucceeded by his ſon Solyman I. ſurnamed 
by Solyman Kanuni, or The lawgiver, who proved no leſs ambitious 
a warlike and warlike than his father. Having defeated and killed 
prince. the governorof Damaſcus, who had rebelled againſt him, 
he attacked the European princes with a defign to ex- 
tend his dominions as far to the weſtward as he pol- 
ſeſſed to the eaſtward of his capital. In 1520, he ſet 
out with a great army to conquer Hungary, The 
The city of City of Belgrade was immediately inveſted, and in a 
Rhodes re- ſhort time taken. Rhodes allo being attacked by a 
great force by ſea and land, was obliged to ſubmit, 
after a moſt deſperate reſiſtance, as is related under 
that article, no 31 ef /eq.; and Solyman entered the city 
in triumph on Chriſtmas day 1522. 
ſome time were {topped by a rebellion in Egypt; but 
26 this being ſoon quaſhed, the war with Hungary was 


23 
His death. 


The king rene wed in 1525, King Lewis having raſhly engaged 
of Hungary the 'Turkiſh-army of 200,000 men with only 25, ooo, 


— was utterly defeated, himſelf drowned in a ditch, and 


his whole army, excepting a few horſe, cut in pieces, 

This defeat was followed by the ſurrender of Buda, 

which, however, the Hungarians retook in 1528 ; but 

next year it was again taken by the Turks, and ſoon 

29 after, both the Moldavias ſubmitted to their juriſdie- 

The city of Vienna was then inveſted ; but af- 

beged with- tor being reduced to the greateſt ſtraits, the ſultan was 

as obliged to abandon the fiege by the coming on of the 

autumnal rains; which, however, he did not without 
barbarouſly maſſacring all his priſoners. 

The raifing the fiege of Vienna was followed by an 

entire repulſe of the Turks from the German territo- 

28 ries: on which Solyman, reſolving to extend his do- 

Georgia, minions on the caſt, ſubdued the country of Georgia, 

Bagdad, and made himſelf maſter of the city of Bagdad ; at the 

&c. redu- ſame time that his admiral, the celebrated Barbaroſſa, 

ravaged the coaſts of Italy, and took the cities of Biſerta 

7 7 85 and Tunis in Africa. But, in 1536, he was obliged to 

8 retire before Charles V. of Spain, who retook the eity 

of Tunis. Solyman, to revenge this diſgrace, ſuſ- 

pended for a time the war in Perſia, in order to turn 

all his forces againſt Italy : but while this country was 

in danger of being totally overwhelmed, a Venetian 

captain having raſhly taken and ſunk ſome Turkiſh 

veſſels, Solyman changed his defign of attacking Italy 

into that of chaſtiſing the Venetians. However, after 


Charles V. 


ſome trifling encounters, a peace was concluded in 


30 13540 | 

Hungary This year the war was renewed in Hungary: the 
reduced to tranſactions were very unfortunate for the Chriſtians, 
a Turkiſh and ended in the entire reduction of the kingdom to a 
eee Job province. The kingdom of France, being 
oppreſſed by its enemies, entered into an alliance with 
Solyman, who was now grown ſo powerful, that the 
whole European power feemed ſcarce able to refift 
Malt? be- him. However, in 1565, he was baffled by the knights 
ſieged un- of MALTA, as is related under that artiele; and in 1566 
ſucceſsfully an end was put to his ambition and his conqueſts by 

death. 
l Solyman was ſucceeded by his fon Selim II. ſur- 
named Me, or The Drunken. Under him the empire 


of the pope, had alſo 12 of his galleys under his com- 
ed of 335 fail; but the moſt experienced officers were 


His conqueſts for 


half-way between Lepanto and Patras. Their line of 
battle was thus: Parteu and Ali Paſhas commanded the 
centre, Mohammed Beg with 56 galleys was in the 


other ſmall veſſels, brought up the rear. 
the Chriſtians moving towards them, both fleets came 


in armour, went in his long boat to encourage the ſe- 


Doria did the like in the right wing, and Barbadico, 


paſſed by, ſo galled their galleys with whole broad- 


but as there were in Don John's galley 400 men pick» 


ficers, they entered the enemy's galleys three times to 


T U 
at firſt loſt nothing of its luſtre. But in 1591 the mari. 7 
time power of the Turks was almoſt entirely deſtroyed —4 
at Lepanto, where one of the molt remarkable ſea en- Acad 
gagements mentioned in hiftory took place. The Chri- the bay 
{tian fleet was commanded by Doria the Venetian admi. Lepy 
ral; and conſiſted of 78 Spaniſh and 3 Malteſe galleys, 
under Don John of Auſtria, natural jon to the emperor 
Charles V. Beſides theſe, uader Venieri a Venetian 
officer, were 108 galleys, 6 galleaſſes, 2 tall ſhips, 
and a great many ſmall galliots. Colonna, a kinfman 


ur! 


mand. On board this fleet were 20,000 good ſoldiers, 
many of them perſons of great quality, who went vo- 
Junteers in the expedition. The Turkiſh fleet conſiſt. 


againſt fighting at that time, conſidering the great 
ſtrength of the confederates, and that there was no 
neceſlity for an engagement. But the opinion of Ali 
Paſha the chief admira}, who was for a battle, prevail- 
ing, Parteu Paſha, the next in command, took on 
board 12,000 janiſaries and ſpahis, drawn out of the 
neighbouring garriſons; befides 4000 other ſoldiers. 
Then putting out of the gulf, the fleet ſteered: their 
courſe for the ifle of Corzalates, of old Echinates, 


right wing, and Kilij Ali with 95 galleys in the left; 
while Morad Dragut, with 30 galleys, and ſeveral 
Mean time, 


in ſight, October 7. afternoon. Hereupon Don John, 
having ordered the great enſigns of the confederates, 
which was the ſignal for engaging, to be hoiſted, clad 


veral quadrons of the centre under his command; while 


the Venetian proveditor-general, in the left. 

The day was now well ſpent, when both fleets were 
ready for the battle, which was one of the moſt conſi- 
derable that ever happened at ſea. The ſignal was no 
ſooner given, than the Turks, with a hideous ery, fell 
on fix galleaſſes which lay at anchor near a mile a head 
of the confederate fleet; but thoſe ſhips fired fo briſkly 
on them, firſt from their ſorecaſtles, and then as they 


fides, that ſeveral of them were ſunk, which made the 
relt bear farther off. The wind likewiſe chopped about 
to the weſt, and incommoded the Turks with the 
ſmoke. However, they ſoon made good their diſor- 
dered ſquadrons, and came on with ſurpriſing reſolu- 
tion. Ali Paſha obſerving the admiral's galley, ran 
upon her with ſuch violence, that both their beaks 
were broken off, and fell into the ſea. Hereupon en- 
ſued a molt terrible fight between theſe two great com- 
manders, and the other ſhips which ſeconded them) 


ed out of the whole army, and conſiſting moſtly of of- 


the very main-maſt, yet were as often repulſed. 
Venieri, ſeeing how. things went, haſtened to the 
general's relief; but on his way was encountered by 
Parten Paſha with his galleys. Here the Turks bena- 
ved ſo bravely, that notwithftanding the example and 
amazing courage of that admiral, now 70 yeers er 
they 


T UR 
they entered the prow of bis galley, and muſt have 
— taken it, had not the ſudden coming of two brave Ve- 
netian captains to his relief turned the ſcale a little, 
though with the loſs of their own lives. At length 
Venieri's ſhip took two of the Turkiſh galleys, while 
Parteu Paſha fled out of the danger in a long boat. Not 
far from thence Colonna, the pope's admiral, being 
furiouſly engaged, made great ſlaughter of the enemy, 
and took one galley. Ligni the Genoele admira] did 
the like ; on board of whom the prince of Parma, with 
other volunteers, gained immortal honour. 

At the ſame time, Mohammed Beg falling on the 
galleaſſes with the right wing, and being ſorely da- 
maged by them, to avoid this inconvenience, as alſo a 
ſbelve lying between him and the ſhore, he ſent Ali, a 
Genoeſe renegado, with great part of his palleys, 
round about on the right, to fall on the rear of Bar- 
badico, who preſently tacked about- to receive him. 
But as he had no fewer than five galleys at a time up- 
on his own, he in this terrible fight grappling with 
the enemy, and ſhunning no danger, was ſtruck in at 
the left eye, and almoſt through the brain, with an ar- 
row; of which wound he died three days after. This 
encouraged the Turks ſo much, that the galley muſt 
needs have been loſt, had not ſhe been ſpeedily relie- 
ved by Nani and Portia, Theſe preſently cleared her 
of her boarders, among whom they made a great 
ſlaughter : but were themſelves dangerouſly wounded ; 
and had been loſt if more galleys had not come to 
their aſſiſtance z with which reinforcement they took 
one of the principal galleys of the enemy. Not far 
from thence, the noble Giovanni Contareni had a ter- 
rible engagement with Mohammed Beg ; whoſe galley 
at length being taken, and all the men either ſlain or 
forced overboard, he was found half dead, and diſ- 
patched out of the way. 5 F 

Don John, who had been three hours engaged with 
Ali Paſha, finding himſelf in much danger notwith- 
ſtanding the aſſiſtance from Bacianono in the rear, on 
a ſudden called forth his 400 ſele& men from under the 
hatches, by whoſe valour that admiral's galley was ſoon 
taken. The Paſha himſelf being mortally wounded, 
and all over, bloody, was flain outright ; and his head 
being cut off, was held aloft on the point of a ſpear 
by Don John as a trophy of his victory. This fight, 
with the cry of victory through the Chriſtian fleet, ſo 
diſcouraged the reſt of the galleys which were till va- 
liantly fighting, that they fled towards the ſhore, 
about a mile diſtant : but ſeveral of them were taken 
by Canalis, who commanded the galleys of Candia. 
Among the ſlain was Karakoja, the famous renegado 
pirate; while Ahmed and Mohammed, the two ſong 
of Ali Paſha, and nephews of ſultan Selim, were both 
taken aboard their galley. „ 

For all this good ſucceſa, the fortune of the day was 
ſtill doubtful in the right wing, where Doria was 
engaged with Kilij Ali, a valiant and expert com- 
mander. The Spaniſh admiral at firſt ſeemed to keep 
off, while the Turkiſh extended his wing as if to hem 
him in; yet offered not battle, expecting ſome advan- 
tage. This he ſoon obtained by incloſing 12 of the 
Venetian galleys ſeparated from the reſt, which he 
boarded and took; only Superantio, a nobleman, ra- 
ther than fall into the enemy's band, blew himſelf and 
his galley up. Mean time the noiſe of the firing in 
_ OO | | | 
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this part of the fleet brought Pietro Juſtiniani, admi- Turkey. 
ral of Malta, to Doria's aſſiſtance; but coming MT”. 
ſingly, he was preſently attacked by fix Turkiſh gal- 

leys, which plied him ſo cloſe, that he was on the very 

brink of being loſt. But two of the other Malteſe 

galleys, which were engaged with three of the ene 


my's, ſeeing the danger their admiral was in, came 


preſently and reſcued him, Kilij Ali, by this time 
underſtanding that the centre and right wing of the 
fleet was overthrown, thought it beſt to make his 
eſcape ; which with ſome difficulty he effected, with 
25 galleys and 10 palliots, into the gulf of Lepanto. 33 
The number of Turks ſlain in this famous naval fight The Turks 
could not with certainty be known. An author, who defeated 
wrote an account of this war, makes their number den comm 
32,000 beſides priſoners, wha were about 3500. The 5 225 
galleys taken from them amounted to 161. Fort 
more were ſunk or burnt; and of galliots, with other 
ſmall veſſels, about 60 were taken. The Turkiſh ad- 
miral's galley was exceedingly rich and beautiful. In 
it was found Ali Paſha's caſket, with 6000 ducats in 
it. This, with a yearly penſion of 300 ducats, was 
given in reward to a Greek of Macedonia, who flew 
that admiral, He was likewiſe knighted for that ek, 
ploit by Don John; and had the barrel of the Turkiſh 
ſtandard beſtowed on him. This barrel, on his return 
to Venice, he ſold to a goldſmitb; and the ſenate 
bought it of the goldſmith, paying a ducat for every 
ounce, to repoſit it among the other trophies of that 
victory. | f 34 
Notwithſtanding the prodigious loſs ſuſtained by Little ad- 
the Turks on this occaſion, the confederates reaped tage 
but little advantage from this victory; and next year ng oy 
Kilij Ali Paſha, who had ſucceeded to the poſt of ſtians from 
high admira], fitted out a fleet of 2 50 palleys, with the victory. 
which he ravaged the coaſts of Chriſtendom wherever 
he came, and maintained his ground ſo well, that the 
confederates could never gain the leaſt advantage over 
him. | | 
The Turkiſh power from this time, however, began Decline of | 
to decline. The progreſs of civilization being much the Turkith 
more quick among the weſtern nations, and their im- P***"* 
provements in the art of war very conſiderable, the 
Turks found it not only impoſſible to extend their do- 
minion over Germany, but even found it a matter of 
ſome difficulty to withſtand the power of the weſtern 
princes. During the remainder of the reign df Selim, 
the war was carried on in Hungary with little advan- 
tage on either fide; but under his ſucceſſor, ſultan 
Morad III. the Turks met with ſeveral ſevere checks 


from the Germans. 


In 1594, Mohammed III. having ſucceeded his fa- 
ther Morad, deſtroyed: his 19 brethren, in order to ſe- 
cure himſelf on the throne ; and for the ſame reaſon 
cauſed ten of his father's wives and concubines to be 
thrown into the ſea, leſt any of them ſhould prove 36 
with child. The emperor Rodolph II. laving entered Confedera- 
into a confederacy againit him with the princes . 
Tranſylvania, Walacbia, and Moldavia, defeated the 
Turks and their Tartar auxiliaries in ſeveral engage- 
mentis, and took many cities; while fo grievous a fa- 
mine and plague raged in Hungary, that of 85,000 nice? 
Tartars who had entered the country the year before, tunes of the 
ſcarce $,000 remained alive. This was followed by Turks. 
new misfortunes ; ſo that in the year following the 
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tify the 


the Ruſli- 
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Turkey. Turks were entirely driven out of Tranſylvanis, M- 

davia, and Walachia; notwithſtanding which the war 

| continued for ſome time, though generally to the diſ- 
38 advantage of the 'Furks. 1 

War with In 1621, under Othman, or Ozman, II. we find 

Poland. the Turks firſt engaged in a war with Poland. In 

this, however, the ſultan found himſelf unable to fuc- 

ceed, though he oppoſed an army of 30, ooo ſtrong to 

40,000 Poles and 8000 Germans, A peace was there- 

fore concluded the ſame year; the chief article of 


The Poles which was, that the Poles ſhould have a free trade in 
| Grſt allowed the Turkiſh dominions, and that for this their mer- 
10 trade to chants ſhould pay 10,000 ſequins. 


The Turkiſh af- 
fairs continued pretiy much in the ſame way till the 
40 year 1673, when a dreadful war broke out with Ger- 
War with many, Ruflia, and Poland, whoſe army was at that 
Ruſſia, Ger- time commanded by the celebrated John Sabieſki. The 
Pol: + year before, hoſtilities had commenced on account of 
#9 the Poles having endeavopred to detach the Coſſscks 
from their allegiance to the ſultan. At this time the 


Turkey. 


Turks were ſucceſsful, through the diffenſions which 


reigned among the Poles; and the latter were obliged 

zr to pay an annual tribute of 20,000 rix dollars, and to 
The Poles deliver up 48 towns and villages in the territory of 
defeated, Kaminieck. However, the articles of this treaty were 
and become neyer executed; for, in 1673, the ſtates of Poland 
ribükary. font a letter to Kyoprili Ahmed Paſha the viair at that 
| time, informing him, that they confidered as null the 
conditions of the treaty, being concluded without their 

conſent, and that they would rather ſuffer death than 

a» ſubmit to the infamy of paying one ſingle farthing by 
The ttate way of tribute. On this the foltan, Mohammed IV. 
refuſe to ra- determined to take a fevere revenge on their perſidy, 
fet out with a great army; but was entirely defeated, 
with the loſs of 20,000 men killed on the ſpot, all the 
baggage, 25,000 waggon-loads of proviſion and am- 
munition, and 2000 purſes of money for paying the 
The Vurks army. 
defeated, 
and peace 


treaty. 


king of Poland: but his ſubjeRs, jealous of his glory, 


LEES refuſed to ſupport him properly in proſeeuting his 


advantage; fo that, four years, after, a treaty was 
concluded, by which the Poles for ever reſigned their 
pretenſions to Kaminieck and to the dominion of the 
Coſſacks in Podolia. | 
Th -**.-k; But though peace was thus made with Poland, the 
and Tartars war was Carried on very unſucceſsfully with Ruſſia. In 
defeated by 1678, an army of the Tartars was entirely eut in 
pieces or taken near the city of Cherin; which fo in- 
timidated another army of 40,000 Turks, who had 
waited for the arrival of theſe auxiliaries, that the 
threw away their arms, and fled without ſtopping til 
they had eroffed the river Bog. This defeat inclined 
the ſultan to peace; but the negotiations proving in- 
effectual, he, in 1679, again ſent a powerful army of 
a 80,000 Turks, 30,000 Tartars, and 4000 Coſſacks, 
army de- under the command of the wazir, to retrieve his loſt 
ſeated, and honour. 'Thts army, however, ſucceeded little better 
reduced to than the former: for the wazir was defeated in ſeveral 
fle. engagements; and at laſt, aceording to cuſtom, put to 
Fg death on account of the bad ſucceſs of the war. In 1684. 


Ans. 


46 the Venetians again declared war, while the Poles and 


War with Germans continued their hoſtilities with the utmoſt vio- 
the Venen lence. The Turks were forced to yield to the ſuperior 
. fortune and valour of their adverſaries; they were de- 


feated in a great number of engagements, and loſt mapy 
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be totally going to wreck, when, in 1688, they were "Jo 


moſt npright and blameleſs character. 


in this expedition any ſoldiers forced into the fervice; 


order, and, though the utmoſt efforts were uſed by 


1697, 2 prodigious overthrow was given them by 
Soon after this victory, John was proclaimed 


country between the Danube and the Peiſſe, called 


-any where within thofe boundaries. 


Navpaktum (or Lepanto), Prevefa, and the caſtle of 


. 


places of importance. Ia ſhort, their affairs ſeemed to Tur. 


retrieved by the new warir Ahmed Kyoprili, a man of The Tui, 
great fill and experience in war, as well as of the ' afin 
Havin a 
vailed in the divan to have the war carried on, he ap- 


truſt the eommand of the army againſt the haughty 
Germans to none but himſelf, ſo he would not employ 


as knowing that the will was of more value with God 
than the deed : that he would only put the Mufful- 
mans in mind, that, by the precepts of God and his 
prophet, every one is commanded neither to avoid 
martyrdom, nor to deſpair of ſucceſs againſt Infidels,”” 
&c. Haring thus once rouſed the enthuſiafm of the 
common people, they flocked in great numbers to his 
ſtandard ; after which, having reformed many abuſes 
both in the civil and military departments, he led them 
againſt the evemy. The good effects of his reforma- 
tions were evident. Great numbers of the enemy were 
cut off, and almoſt all the important places taken ,, 
which had been loſt before, when, in 1691, he was Js at | 
defeated and killed by the Germans at Iſlankamen. feat; 
After his death, the Turkiſh affairs again fell into gif. ad ble 


fuceceding vizirs, no progreſs could be made; and, in 
prince Eugene at Zenta. At laſt, in 1698, all par- N 
ties being weary of ſuch an expenſive and ruinous war, clude, 
a pacification took place at Catlowitz, but on differ. 
ent terms, with the different nations who had been at f. 
war with the Turks, The emperor made a truce for Tem 
25 years, upon condition that ah Tranſylvania ſhould eden 
be refipned to him: the city of Temeſwaer was to be for. 
reſtored to the Turks, and the navigation of the Teiſſe 


and Maros rivers be free io both nations; that the 5 


We Tu 


, | Sy | atcd, 
Bachbak, remain in the emperor's hands; that the 


boundary of the eaſtern part of Hungary, belonging 
to the emperor, ſhould be a right line drawn from the 
mouth of the Mares towards the banks of the Teiſſe 
to the mouth of the Boſſut, where it falls into the 
Save ; that towards the ſouth the Save ſhould part the 
Turkiſh from the imperial limits, till it receives the 
Unna: and that no new caltles beſides Belgrade and 
Peterwaradin ſhould be erected, or old ones fortified, 


5 A 
Tur 


IZip | 


1 
The Ruſſian ambaſſador made a truce only for two Vir 9 
years, upon the foot of each party poſſeſſing what he w_ 
had taken. The Poles made a truce on the like terms | 
with the fultan ; namely, that they ſhould have Ka- 
minie ek, Podolia, and Ukrania reftored to them, in the 
ſame extent as poſſeſſed by them before ſultan Mo- 
hammed's firſt expedition into Poland; and, on the 
other hand, reſign Soczava, Nemoz, and Soraka, in . 
Moldavia, to the Turks. The Venetians obtained w. rc 
theſe conditions: That all the Morea, as far as Hexa- ven be 
milos, ſhould belong to them; and the firm land, with _ 


59 
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60 


Romania, 


D 
Turkey. Romania, which had been demoliſhed, ſhould be re- 
” ſtored to the Turks; that the bay of Corinth ſhould 
be common to both, and the Venetians poſſcſs Len- 
kade with the adjacent iſlands. The yearly tribute 
paid by the iſlands 'in the Archipelago to the Vene- 
tians was to be aboliſhed ; and Zakinth to be declared 
free from the like burden by the Turks. In Dalma- 
tia, Knin, Cing, Kiklut, 'Verlika, Duare, and Ver- 


the boundaries of their dominions on that fide. The 
Raguſians were to continue free, and the Venctians to 
retain the caſtles of Caſtlenuovo and Riſano, with what 
they poſſeſſed in the neighbourhood. Both parties 
were allowed to fortify their borders with new fortreſ- 
ſes; or to repair thoſe, which were decayed, excepting 
Naupaktum, Preveſa, and the caſtle of Romania be- 
fore mentioned, 


airs tothe the year 1769, nothing very remarkable occurs in the 
ar 1769. Turkiſh hiſtory, evcepting their recovery of the Morea 
from the Venetians by the treaty of Paſſarowitz. See 
the article Venice. Their war with the Ruſſians under 
Peter the Great has been taken notice of uader the 
article Russ1A z thoſe afterwards with PERSIA, under 
that article. None of theſe, indeed, were of any great 
conſequence z but, in 1769, a war commenced with 
Ruſſia, which threatened the Ottoman empite with 

* dei ruction, and which has given it ſuch a ſevere check 
feated ar with as It can ſcarcely recover. The origin of this war is 
abc n. given under the article PoLAanD, n“ 94; and during 
the courſe of it, an almoſt uninterrupted train of ſuc- 


: 56 + March 1769, a body of Ruſſian troops made themſelves 
Rull- Mouth of the river Don. In the end of April, prince 
Gallitzin, commander in chief of the Ruſſian army 
on the frontiers of Poland, paſſed the river Nieſter, 
hoping to take the, fortreſs of Choczim by ſurpriſe ; 


uded, 


'erms 
nade wi 
mY Near the beginning of July, however, he again paſſed 
£0 that river, and on the 13th attacked and defeated the 
van of the grand vizir's army, conſiſting of about 
50,000 or 60,000 men. Thirteen thouſand of the 
fugitives entered Choczim; which was next day in- 
velted by the Ruſſians : but they were at laſt obliged 
to raiſe the ſiege, and repaſs the Nieſter ; which they 
could not effect without conſiderable loſs. i 
In the mean time both the Ottoman and Ruſſian 
,z Courts were diſpleaſed with the conduct of their gene- 
Turk. rals. The Turkiſh grand vizir was deprived of his 
'zir be command, and afterwards beheaded; and was ſuc- 


WF ceeded by Moldovani Aga Pacha, a man of a bold 


= 5) 
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9 and enterpriling ſpirit. On his firſt taking the com- 
„Wicht mand of the army, finding it impoſſible to ſubſiſt 
Ruft | Where he was, he attempted to force a paſſage over 
. . the Nieſter; but being three times repulſed with great 
; * loſs, he made a precipitate retreat towards Bender, 
> bun- at the ſame time drawing the troops out of Choczim, 
80 | which the Ruſſians immediately took poſſeſſion of. 
Prinoe Gallitzin was now ſuperſeded by general 
5 % Romanzow, who took the command of the army on 
d Fr e. the 29th of September. Soon after his arrival, he 
. ven e received news of the ſucceſs of general Elmptzawho, 


| ince of with a body of 10,000 men, bad reduced the province of 
Yaſſy, He inveſted Bender; but finding the ſeaſon 
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goraz, were to be left to the republic, and fixed as 


Si; From the concluſion of the peace of Carlowitz to - 


ceſs attended the Ruſſian arms.—About the end of 


eue by maſters of the important fortreſs of Aſoph, at the 


but being diſappointed, he was obliged to return. 


T 0 6 . 
of the year too far advanced, he ſoon withdrew his Turkey. 
troops, and put them into winter-quarters. OC... 
This firſt campaign had proved ſo unpropitious to Unſucceſs- 
the Turkiſh affairs, that the court would gladly have ful _—_— 
concluded a peace, if they could have obtained ou 25 
upon honovrable terms; but the Ruſſians inſiſting up- 
on the entire ceſſion of Moldavia and Walachia as a 
preliminary article, the negotiations came to nothing. 
A new compaign was therefore reſolved on; and this 
proved ſtill more unſucceſsful than before. The grand 


Ruſſian army under general Romanzow paſſed the 


Nieſter in the month of May 1970; and, having 
aſſembled at Choczim on the zd of Jane, marched t6- 

wards Pruth: at the ſame time their ſecond army, 61 
commanded by general Panin, arrived before Bender. Bender in- 
The plan of operation was, that the latter ſhould form veſted. 
the ſiege of Bender, and Romanzow ſhould cover it. 63 
On the 18th of July, general Romanzow attacked The Turks 


an army of 80,000 Turks and Tartars, commanded aud Teftars 


by the Khan of Crimea, and {trongly intrenched; on 3 


an almoſt inacceſſible mountain, forced their intrench- Roman- 
ments, and obliged them to flee in the utmoſt confuſion, 29. 
leaving an immenſe quantity uf ammunition and pro- 
viſions, &c: in their camp; which they totally aban- 
doned to the victors.— After this victory, the Ruſhan 
general puſhed on towards the Danube; and on the 2d 6. 
of Auguſt attacked another Turkiſh army, com- The g 
manded by the grand vizir in perſon, and totally de- vizir de 
feated it, making himſelf maſter of their camp, am- fe with 
munition, 143 pieces of cannon, and above oO ene, 
carriages loaded with proviſions. The loſs of the 
Turks on this oeeaſion was not reckoned leſs than 
40,000 men, and ſome accounts raiſed it to 60,000.—- 
During the courle of this ſummer alſo, the fortreſs of 
Kilia Nova, at the moſt northerly mouth of the 
Danube, furrendered by capitulation; and likewiſe 
that of Ackerman, or Bialogorod, near the mouth of 6 
the Nieſter. Bender was taken by ſtorm on the 27th Bender 
of November; and the Ruſſians, enraged at the ob- _ 
ſtinate reſiſtance they had met with, made a terrible runner] 
ſlaughter of their enemies. It was computed that cred. 
30,000 Turks periſhed on this occaſion. The fortreſs 
of Brailow, ſituated on the northern ſide of the Danube, 
was inveſted on the 26th of September; and the gar- 
riſon were ſo much intimidated by the taking of Ben- vg 3 . 
der, that they abandoned the place, and moſt of them per of can 
were drowned in croſſing the river. During this cam- non taken 
paign, it was reckoned that the Ruſſians took 1000 by the Ruſ- 
ieces of cannon from their enemies. | | cog 
This year alſo a Ruſſian fleet of 16 or 18 ſhips , Rufhan 
entered the Mediteranean, and landed a body of troops fleet lands 
on the Morea, Theſe being joined by the Greeks, ſome troops 
committed great cruelties on the Turks, and made on the Mo: 
themſelves maſters of almoſt the whole country. At laſt, © 
however, the Porte) notwithſtanding their bad ſucceſs 
in other parts, found means to ſend a force into the 
Morea ſufficient to overpower the Ruſſians. The 
Greeks now ſuffered in their turn; and the Ruſſians, 
hearing that a Turkiſh fleet had paſſed, the Darda- 
nelles, abandoned the Morea, and ſailed to meet their 
antagoniſts. A battle enſued, in which the Turks 42 
were defeated; and having imprudently retired into a They de- 
neighbouring harbour, they were next day entitely ſtroy the 
deſtroyed by the Ruſſian fire-ſhips, except one ſhip of Turkißh 


faughttcr. 


64 guns, which was taken. This fleet conſiſted of . 
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frigates, and ſeven large armed veſſels, beſides galleys. 
Aſter this victory, the Ruſſian fleet blocked up the 


mouth of the Dardanelles, interrupted the Turkiſn 
trade, prevented the carrying of proviſions to Con- 


{tantinople by ſea, and raiſed contributions from moſt 

6o Of the iſſands in the Archipelago. | 
The Turks In 1771, matters did not at firſt go on ſo ſucceſs- 
gain ſome fully on the part of the Ruſſians. On the fide of the 
advantages. Danube, they were obliged to keep on the defenſive. 
Another army, under prince Dolgorucki, had better 
ſucceſs ; they reduced the whole peninſula of Crim 
20 Tartary in leſs than a month, though defended by an 
20 take army of 50,000 men. During thole tranſactions the 
and 3-fexr Turks made themſelves maſters of the fortreſs of Giur- 
general EC gewoz which enabled them to become ſo formidable 
ſen. on the fide of Walachia, that prince Repnin durſt not 
attack them. Upon his refuſal to do ſo, he was de- 
prived of his command ; which was given to General 
Eſſen. On the 17th of Auguſt, he attacked the 
Turkiſh intrenchments ; but, after a deſperate en- 
gagement of four hours, was defeated, with the loſs 

of upwards of 3000 men. 

This was the only engagement of any conſequence 
in which the Turks had proved viQorious fince the 
beginning of the war; and, after it, their uſual bad 
fortune. attended them. In conſequence of their vic- 
tory, they determined to winter on the northern fide 
of the Danube, which would have been of the utmoſt 

1 at ſervice to them; and with which view they conſiderably 
= by Ge. reinforced their army in Walachia, But general 
neral Ro- Romanzow, by a train of maſterly diſpoſitions, not 
manzow. only thwarted all their ſchemes, but ſurpriſed them on 
their own fide of the river. They had divided their 

army into two great bodies, which were ſtationed in 

the neareſt and moſt important poſts on the Turkiſh 

Two Turk- ſide of the Danube. On the 2oth of October, one 
iſ1 armies of theſe bodies was ſurprifed at Tuliza by general 
oy de- Weiſman, and another at Maczin by general Milaro- 
ddcqwits. The event was the ſame in buth places. The 
intrenchments were forced, the Turks totally routed, 

and their artillery, ſtores, and magazines taken, to- 
I. gether with the two towns and their caſtles. Next 
hes „N day general Weiſman attacked the grand vizir himſelf, 
ed, and dri- with the like ſucceſs. The intrenchments were forced, 
ven beyond à vaſt quantity of artillery taken, and likewiſe the 
mount He- town and caſtle of Babadagh ; while the vizir, with 
Oy the remains of his army, fled 30 miles to ſeek refuge at 
| Mount Hemus. A few days afterwards general Eſſen 
whe Wn defeated another body of Turks, and retook the for- 


Artven out treſs of Giurgewo, driving the enemy totally out of 


of Wale- Walachia, The Ruſhan fleet this year ſpread ruin 
ehia, &c. and deſolation through the defenceleſs iſlands of the 
Archipelago and the coaſts of Alia, ſtriking terror 
into the city of Conſtantinople itſelf. A dreadful 
peltilence raged this year in the Turkiſh army ; and 
in the autumn broke out at Moſcow, where it deſtroyed 
„„ vaſt numbers. | 
They ſue The affairs of the Turks were now in ſuch a deſpe- 
for Peace. rate condition, that they very eagerly ſued for peace. 
The only conditions on which this could be obtained, 
however, were, that the Crimea, Budziac Tartary, 
and all that vaſt tract of country on the coaſt of the 
Black Sca, as far as the north ſhore of the Danube, 
ſhould continue for ever under the dominion of Ruſſia; 
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Turkey. 15 ſhips of the line, from 96 to 60 guns, three large 


1 


navigation on the Black ſea, together with the poſſeſ- 
ſion of the city of Aſoph, on the mouth of the Don; 
and that a ſum of money ſhovld be paid them by way of 
indemnification for the expences of the war. Theſe 
terms, however, were rejected; and the negotiations, 
which continued through the whole year 1772, at laſt 
came to nothing. The commiſſioners on both ſides 


. retired from Buchareft, the place where the congreſs 


was held, on the 22d of March 1773. For ſome time 


a deſvltory kind of war was carried on between de- 
tachments from the two armies. But as this was very 


prejudicial to the Ruſſians, who could not be ſo eaſily 
recruited as the Turks, about the middle of June, 


7! 
Romanzow made preparations for paſſing the Danube 3 
Palſes the 


with the grand Ruſſian army, conſiſting of 87,000 


men: which, however, he did not accompliſh till the 


24th ; and then marched with his army, in large divi- 
ſions, towards the city of Siliſtris. He was terribly 
harraſſed on his march by large bodies of the Turkiſh 


cavalry, of whom the grand vizir had detached 27,000 
for this purpoſe. 


fore the city, which was ſtrongly fortified, and de- 


At laſt, however, they arrived be- 


fended by a body of troops conſiſting of about 


U 
24,000 men. On the 29th of June, this body was A Turti 


defeated by General Weiſman, who commanded the 2 
ated by 


4 7 General 
The grand vizir then detached 50,000 men weiſma, 


to the relief of he place: upon this the Ruſſians 


van of the Ruſſian army, and forced to retire into 
Siliſtria. 


found it neceſſary to retreat; which was not ac- 


NILS f b 9 
compliſhed without very great difficulty and loſs. In Whoi f 
this retreat General Weiſman was killed, and the army led. 


left all their magazines behind them. 
Many other ſevere conflicts bappened this campaign, 


which proved leſs glorious to the Ruſſians than any of 
In 1774, however, their arms 


the' former ones. 
were attended with better ſucceſs. Romanzow's army 
was reinforced by 40,000 men; and, on the night be- 
tween the 16th and 17th of June, paſſed the Danube, in 


ſpite of all oppoſition. - A continued ſeries of engage- The In 


| p | * every vi 
ments then happened between the Ruſſian generals qed 


and different bodies of the Turks. In theſe the latter 
were always defeated ; and at laſt became ſo much 


diſpirited, that a body of 40,000, or, according to 


ſome accounts, of 70,000 Turks, fled at the firit fight 
of a body of their enemies greatly inferior in num- 
ber, leaving behind them all their tents and baggage, 
with a fine train of braſs artillery. From this time, 
diſorder, mutiny, and diſmay, ſeized all the Turkiſh 
armies, and they abſolutely refuſed to face their ene- 
mies. They plundered the baggage, robbed and mur— 
dered their officers, deſerted by thouſands, taking the 
road to Conſtantinople, and committing every kind of 
outrage by the way. The miniſters of ſtate, after 
having tried all methods to induce this lawleſs crew to 
return to their duty, were obliged to furniſh them 


a 0 þ : 91 
with veſſels for their tranſportation into Aſia. Ac- gjnult 
cording to ſome accounts, no fewer than 140,000 whole 


Even Geſerts, 
in the grand vizir's camp at Schurala, matters went - 


of the Turkiſh troops deſerted in this manner. 


on 1n the ſame manner. 


He was abandoned by his 


whole cavalry; his European and Afiatic troops 


quarrelled, and cut one another to pieces before his 
face; and, in ſhort, the vaſt army he commanded was 
reduced almoſt to nothing. The Ruſſian general did 

3 not 


that the Ruſſians ſhould enjoy an unlimited freedom of Turks, 
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Turkey. not fail to take advantage of theſe misfortunes, He 
— placed the different diviſions of his army in ſuch ad- 

vantageous ſituations, that he totally cut off all com- 
munication between the Turkiſh camp and every mean 

81 of ſubſiſtence. The unfortunate vizir, therefore, was 
domanzow obliged at laſt to ſubmit to the terms which Roman- 
diftates zow dictated to him. The principal articles were, 
amd do the independency of the Crimea ; the abſolute ceſſion 
* of Kilburn, Kerche, and Jenickala, and all the coun- 

try between the Bog and the Duiper; a free naviga- 
tion in all the Turkiſh ſeas, in which was included the 
paſſage through the Dardanelles, with all the privi- 
leges and immunities which were granted to the moſt 
favoured nations. Ruſſia gave up all her conqueſts, 
except Aſoph and Taganrok. There were, beſides, 
ſeveral ſtipulations in favour of the inhabitants of 
Moldavia and Walachia, and the Greek iſlands which 

33 were reſtored by Ruſſia, VV 12 
ecovntof The Turkiſh empire comprehends ſeveral countries 
he Turkiſh jn Europe, Aſia, and Africa. In Europe it is. bounded 
mon. on the ſouth by the Mediterranean; on the north, by 
Croatia, Sclavonia, and Tranſylvania ; on the eaſt, by 
Poland, Ruſha, and Aſia; and on the weſt, by the 
Adriatic and Dalmatia. The principal countries of 
Turkey in Europe are Romania, Bulgaria, Servia, 
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abt Walachia, Moldavia, B:ffarabia, Greece, Macedonia, 
nod 3 Albania, Theſſaly, Levadia, Morea, and the Archi- 


eiſman. pelago iſlands. Turkey in Aſia is divided into 
Eaſtern and Weltern, The Eaftern comprehends 
Georgia, Turcomania, and Dearbekr; and the 
Tho is Weſtern, Anatolia, or Aſia Minor, Syria, and Pale- 
| ſtine.— In Africa the Turkiſh dominions are Egypt, 
and ſome diſtricts of Barbary. But for an account of 
theſe different countries, ſee the articles as they occur 
3; in the order of the alphabet. : 
W iic go- The grand fignior, or emperor of the Turks, is re- 
rument, ſtrained by no laws or compacts, the government 
43 in Tur- being purely monarchical: but if he indulges not 


$0 5. the humours of the people, and eſpecially of the 


a mutinous janiſaries, he is in danger not only of be- 
dead ing depoſed, but alſo of being put to death. Thoſe 


who have offices under the government he ſqueezes, 
diſpraces, and puts to death, upon the leaft ſuggeſtion 
of their diſaffection or miſconduct, without giving 
them an opportunity of anſwering for themſelves, they 
being looked upon as more immediately his ſlaves: but 
others ſeem to enjoy almoſt as great a degree of ſecurity, 
both in their perſons and properties, as the ſubjects 
of other abſolute monarchies. Indeed, in all ſuch 


a there is a gradation of governors and officers, of which 
' the higher fleece and oppreſs thoſe below them, and 
e the loweſt make repriſals upon the common people. 
f la the ſucceſſion to the empire, no regard is paid to 
r age or birth-right, the Turks thinking it ſufficient 
0 if, in their elections, they keep to the family. Women 
n 37 are excluded from the throne. The emperor's council 
& Alan is either ordinary or extraordinary. The firſt, meeting 
O w hoſe l 


every Sunday and Thurſday, conſiſts of the great 


n deſcl officers of ſtate, and is called the galibe dirani. To the 


bs other, which is called ajack divani, arc ſummoned all 
4 the preat perſons and officers of the empire, and even 
ps the oldeſt and moſt experienced ſoldiers The ſultan 
18 hears what paſſes from an acjoining chamber. Al the 
a head of the miniſtry is the grand vizir, who is as it 
by were his lieutenant-general, with whom he divides, 
1 
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6. 

or rather to whom he leaves the care of the whole em. 
pire; he being entruſted not only with the finances, 
with foreign affairs, and the adminiſtration of juſtice 
in civil and criminal matters, but alſo with the con- 
duct of the war, and the command of the army. 
Great and dangerous as this charge is, there have been 
men who have executed it with ſafety and ſucceſs, 
both in peace and war, and have died quietly in their 
beds ; but that is not the caſe with the moſt of them, 
it being the uſual policy of the emperors to ſhelter 
themſelves from the clamours of the people by throw- 
ing the whole blame of any mal-adminiftration upon 
him, and giving him up to the public reſentment. 


His income, without any breach of probity, may 


amount to Goo, ooo dollars, excluſive of preſents and 
other perquiſites. Notwithſtanding his high dignity, 
his palace is open to every one, and he gives audience 
to the meaneſt of the poor. When the ſultan names 
a grand vizir, he put into his hand the ſeal of the 
empire; and when he honours him with the command 
of an army, he takes out one of the plumes of his own 


' turban at the head of the troops, and delivers it to 


him to place it in his own. The other great officers 


of ſtate are the kaimakan, or vizir's deputy, not to 


be confounded with the governor of Conſtantinople, 
who is alſo called kaimaktan; the vizirs of the bench, 
or baſſas of three horſe-tails, becauſe three horſe- 
tails are carricd before them when they march, and 
who fit in the divan or courts of juſtice with him; the 
kadinlaſquiers, or chief juſtices of provinces; the beig- 
lerbegs, or viceroys, of which the chief are thoſe of 
Romelia, Natolia, and Damaſcus; the ordinary baſſas, 
or governors of towns and diftrits under the beigler- 
begs ; the reis effendi, or lord chancellor and ſecretary 
of ſtate ; the tefterder, or high treaſurer; the aga of 
the janiſaries; the aga of the ſpahis; the aga of the 
filuds, &c. The chief officers of the ſeraglio are the 
kiſlaragaſi, who is ſuperintendant of the. women, and 
has the command of all the black eunuchs; the capi 


gaga, who has the command of all the white eunuchs, 


and to whom all petitions to be preſented to the prince 
are delivered. Both theſe are alſo eunuchs, and of 
the ſame complexion as thoſe of whom they have the 
command. Betides the women and eunuchs, there 
are in the ſeraglio the ichoglans and azamoglans, 
mutes, dwarfs, and buffoons. The ichoglans are 
young men bred up in the ſeraglio, not only to ſerve 
about the prince, but to fill in time the firit poſts of 
the empire. The azamoglans are trained up there for 
inferior employments. | 85 : 
No children are admitted into the ſeraglios of Con- 


ſtantinople, Pera, or Adrianople, till they are firſt. 


reviewed and approved of by the grand ſignior. 
They are generally the moſt beautiful, well-made, and 
ſprightly, that can be met with. They are firſt taught; 


after being circumciſed, filence and a modeſt humble 


behaviour. Then they are inſtructed in the Moham- 
medan religion, to ſpeak and write the Turkiſh lan- 
guage, and afterwards the Perſian and Arabic. As 
they grow up, they are taught manly exerciles, and 
whatever is thought requiſite to qualify them for ſtate- 
employments: but they are ſeldom preferred out of 
the ſeraglio until the age of 40. | | 

The ladies of the haram are a collection of young 
beautiful virgins, either the preſents of governors 


Pure 


Turkey. 


taught muſic, dancing, and other accompliſhments, 
and furniſhed with the richeſt cloaths and ornaments. 
Some of them frequently play and dance before the 
grand ſignior, while others divert him with their con- 
verſation. They have a great many female ſlaves to 
wait on them; but are ſcarce ever ſuffered to go 
abroad, except when the grand ſignior changes his 
place of reſidence; when a troop of black cunuchs con- 
vey them tothe boats, which are encloſed with lattices ; 
and when they go by land, they are put into cloſe 
_ chariots, and ſignals made at certain diſtances, to give 
notice that none may approach the road through 
which they are to pals. - 

The Turks are generally robaſt and well-ſhaped, 
of a good mien, and patient of hardſhips, which reader 
them fit for war. They ſhave their heads ; but wear 
their beards long, except the military and thoſe 1g 
the ſeraglio, who wear only whiſkers. They cover 
their heads with a white linen turban of an enormous 
Fre, and never pull it off but when they fleep. None 
but Turks muit preſume to wear a white turbao, 
Their breeches or drawers are of a piece with their 


ſtockings; and they have flippers inſtead of (ſhoes, 


which they pull off when they enter a temple or houſe. 
They wear ſhirts, with wide ſleeves, not gathered at 
the wriſts, and over them a veſt tied with a ſaſh ; their 
upper garment being a looſe gown, ſomething ſhorter 
than the veſt, Gr 

The womens dreſs pretty much reſembles that of 


the men; only they have a ſtiffened cap with horns, 


ſomething like a mitre, on their heads inſtead of a 
turban, and wear their hair flowing down. When 
they go abroad, they are ſo wrapped up, that their 
faces cannot be ſeen. | | 
The Turks fit, eat, and fleep, according to the 
cuſtom of the eaſt, on ſophas or cuſhions, mattraſſes, 
and carpets. Rice is their molt general food, and 
coffee their common drink, Their molt uſual ſaluta- 
tion is to bow the head a little, laying the right-hand 
on their breaſts; but to perſons of rank they ſtoop 
ſo low as to touch the border of their veſt. The 
women are kept under a rigorous confinement. They 


have generally delicate ſkins, regular features, black 


hair and eyes, with an admirable cheſt, Many 
of them are complete beauties. Their cleanlineſs is 
extraordinary; for they batne twice a-week, and 
ſuffer not the ſmalleſt hair, or the leaſt ſoil, to be up- 
on their bodies. As to the qualities of their minds, 


they are ſaid to want neither wit, vivacity, nor ten- 


derneſs; and to be exceedingly amorous. It 1s no 
doubt for this reaſon that the men never ſuffer their 
wives faces to be ſeen, not even by the deareſt friend 
they have in the world, | | 

There is no need of much wit to behave one's ſelf 
well here; for a good mien and gravity ſupply the 
place of merit in the eaſt, and much gaiety would 

ſpoil all. Not that the Turks want wit; but they 
ſpeak little, and pride themſelves in fincerity and 
modeſty more than eloquence. The Turks uſe no 
unneceſſary words, whereas the Greeks talk inceſſantly. 
Though theſe two nations are born under one climate, 
their tempers are more different than if they lived in 
the molt diſtant countries, The Turks make pro- 
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Tukey. purchaſed, or captives taken in war; moſt of them 
being the children of Chriſtian parents. They are 


that they give the Chriſtians is that of dogs. An 


Turkiſh and Tartarian, which have a great affinity and ler. 


they are on a very different footing from thoſe among 


feſſion of candour and faithfulneſs, and are a charitable Turkey, 
good-natured people, jealouſy excepted, and very ſo —— 
ber. Oa the other hand, they are extremely proud, 
inſolent, indolent, ſuperſtitious, and covetous. They 

are alſo much addicted to unnatural luſts; and deſpiſe 

all other nations 1n general, eſpecially thoſe which 

are not of their religion, The common appellation 


uniformity runs through all the actions of the Turks, 
and they never change their manner of living. They 
ſeem to have no kind of genius for the improvement 
of the arts and ſciences, though they live under the 
influence of the ſame heaven, and poſſeſs the ſame 
countries, as the ancient Grecians did. They gene- 
rally loiter away their time, either among the women 
in the haram, or in ſmoking or taking opium; and 
though they herd together, you will obſerve as little 
converſation among them as amongſt ſo many horſes 
in a ſtable. They ſeldom travel, or uſe any exerciſe 
or rural ſports ; aud diſcover little or no curioſity to be 
informed of the ſtate of their own or any other country: 
but Turkey, after all, is not without men of parts, 
probity, and honour ; nor without benevolent, liberal, 
converſible, and ingenious people. They behave very 
commendably to their ſlaves and ſervants, and fre- 
quently better than the Chriſtians do to theirs. There 
are no hereditary governments or titles of nobility in 
Turkey; and indeed the commonalty there enjoys the 
greatelt liberty. 1 
The languages ſpoken in Turkey in Europe are the Langu 


to one another; the modern Greek, which differs wide- ing. 
ly from the ancient; the Sclavonian, and Walachian. 
The Arabic is the language of the learned. Learn» 
ing is at a very low ebb among the 'Turks : however, 
they have ſome ſchools, colleges, and academies; but 


us. Not many years ſince, a printing- houſe was ſet 
up at Conſtantinople, where books *, all kinds were 
allowed to be printed, except on matters of religion. 
The moſt ingenious muſſelmen employ themſelves in 
reading the Alcoran and the commentators upon it, to 
which almoſt all their learning is confined. Some of 
them amuſe themſelves with poetry, in which they are 
ſaid to ſucceed very well. Other "Turks delight in 
muſic, and ſpend the whole day in playing upon an 
inſtrument, without being tired, though they on- 
ly repeat the ſame tune. It is ſaid there are a 
great many manuſcripts in the Turkiſh, Arabian, and 
Perſian languages, among the Turks; but it is not 
to be ſuppoſed that they contain any very deep, ſolid, 
ingenious, or uſeful learning. | 97 
The Turkiſh regular troops are the ſpahis and Forces 
timar-ſpahis, who are light-horſe. The latter, who 
have eſtates in land aſſigned tbem inſtead of pay, are 
obliged to bring a certain number of ſlaves into the 
field with them. The tributary princes of Moldavia 
and Walachia, and the Crim Tartars, are alſo obliged 
to ſend auxiliaries, But the flower of the Turkiſh 
army conſiſts of the janiſaries, who amount to about 
40,000, and are all infantry. They have particular 
privileges, being ſubje& to no juriſdiion but that of 
their aga or commander. 'Their pay 1s three aſpers 
a-day, . beſides victuals, and a ſuit of cloaths every 


year. They are all lodged at Coaltantinople together 
| 1 
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in 2 fort of barracks, having been educated in the 


feraglio, and trained up to the exerciſe of arms from 


their infaney. Beſides the janifarics, there is another 
body of foot called capir. The whole Turkiſh army, 
regulars and irregulars, amounts to above 300,000 
men. Befides the true janifaries, or janiſaries of the 
porte, and in actual pay, there are great numbers all 
over the empire, who procure themſelves to be re- 
giltered in this body, in order to be entitled to their 
privileges. The bachelors only are capable of bearing 
offices in the barracks or chambers at Conſtantinople. 
When any of the janifaries are diſabled in the ſerviee, 


they have an allowance for life. To diſtinguiſh them, 


they wear a cap of a particular make. The emperor's 
uards are compoſed of them, and they are feared 


and reſpected every where, though they carry only a 


cane in their hand; for arms are not delivered to them 
but when they take the field. The chief commanders 


of the army are diſtinguiſhed by two or three horſe - 


tails carried before them. The 'Furktſh navy is not 
ſo conſiderable as might be expected in ſuch extenſive 
dominions, fituated on ſeveral ſeas, and aboundin 
in commodious harbours. 


By their neglecting navi- 


gation and foreign commerce, they can never find 
Flore to man a great fleet; and thoſe they have are 


unſkilful, as well as their pilots and officers. If they 


would apply themſelves to navigation, and make the 
moſt of their ſituation and advantages, they could not 


fail to become a very formidable maritime power. 
Their navy generally conſiſts of about 40 large ſhips, 
excluſive of galleys. In time of war they hire or buy 
merchant-ſhips, and others are fent them from Algiers, 

ripoli. The captain-baſſa, or admira}, 
is the ſecond ow in the empire, the grand vizir 
being the ovly officer above him. His power is ab- 


ſolute when he is out of the Dardanelles; and not 


only the fea-officers, but all the governors of the 
maritime provinces, receive orders from him. The 
Pilots are meftty Greeks, and the eaptains renegadoes. 
"The captain- baffa fails round the Archipelago, in ſum- 
mer, to collect the capitation-tax, and learn the ſtate 
of affairs in thoſe parts. | 

The revenues of the empire are paid either into the 
public treaſury, or into the fultan's private treafury. The 
former, called by the Turks geituſmali muflimim, i. e. 
the public money of the Muſſutmen, is not to be touched 
but on the moft prefling exigency of the ſtate. The 
other the ſultan may diſpof of at pleaſure. Prinee 
Cantimir fays, in his time, 27,000 purfes, amounting 
to 12,000,000 and a half of crowns, were annually re- 
turned to both treaſuries ; arifing from the produce of 
the cuſtoms, demeſne lands, the capitation or tax paid 


by every ſubje& of the empire who is not of the Ma- 


hemetan religion; the annual tributes paid by the 
cham of the Crim Tartars, the princes of Moldavia, 
Walachia, the little republic of Raguſa, and part of 
Mingrelia ; together with half a million of money out 
of a million and a half levied annnally in Egypt. 
Theſe are the fixed revenues: but vaſt fums are alſo 
raiſed by the confiſcations of the eſtates and effects of 
the baſſas and other officers, and from the eſtates of 
Turks dying without male iſſue. 

The manufaQures and commodities of Turkey are 
fillzs, carpets, goet's hair, wool, camel's hair, cotton- 
yarn, dimity, burdets, waxed linen, ſhagreen- ins, 
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blue, red, and yellow Morocco leather; coffee, rhu- Turkey 


barb, turpentiue, ſtorax, gums, opium, galls, maſtic, 


dates, almonds, wine, oil, figs, raiſins, mother-of pear], 
box wood, ſaffron, &c. Theſe are exported in large quan- 
ties by the ſeveral Eu an trading nations, who im- 
port their @wn goods and purchaſe thoſe of the coun- 
try. The jaland trade is carried on chiefly by the 
Jews and Armenians; and even the Turks ſend mer- 
chandife, both by land and water, from one part of 


the empire to another, but not to foreign Chriſtian 


countries. No nation is more advantageouſly fitu- 
ated for traffic than the Turkiſh ; having the navi- 
gation of the Black Sca, the Levant, and the 
Red Sea, and conſequently greater opportunities of 
importing the rich merchandiſes of the Eaſt, and di- 


ſtributing them all over Europe, than any maritime 


power: but they never attempt diſtant voyages, and 
have but few merchant-fhips, both their imports and 


exports being chiefly made in foreign bottoms, Tyre, 


Sidon, and Alexandria, which once commanded the 


g Navigation and trade of the world, are in their poſſeſ- 
fon, but make no figure in commerce at this day: | 


and well it is for the Chriftians that the Turks are 
ſuch an indolent generation; for their ſituation and 
vaſt extent of empire would enable them to monopo- 
lize the trade of the world, if they attended to it. 
Several European Chriſtian nations have envoys and 


reſidents at Conſtantinople, and conſuls in other ports. 


In this empire there is a great traffic in the human 
ſpecies; not only male flaves, but beautiful young pirls, 
being publicly bought and ſold. | 

The empire is tyled the Ottoman kingdom or em- 
pire, the Ottoman Porte, the Sublime Porte, the 
Sublime SuJtanian Porte, &c. The appellation of 
Ports is ſaid to be derived from the large gate built 
by Mohammed II. at the entrance of the ſeraglio at 
Conſtantinople; though the Orientals in general call 
a royal palace the 4ing's horte or pate. 

TURMERIC, in botany. Se Curcuna. 

TURNEBUS (Adrian), an eminent French cri- 
tic, born of a genteel family in Normandy in 1512. 
He acquired fo extenſive a reputation by his learning, 
that he had great offers made him from Italy, Ger- 
many, and England; but we are told he preferred po- 
verty ia his own country to riches in any other. He 
tauglit polite literature firſt at Toulouſe ; but in 1547 
went to be Greek proſeſſor at Paris, whither his name 
drew fcholars to him from all parts of Europe: in 
1-552, he took upon him the care of the royal Greek 
prets for three years, when he quitted it on being ad- 
mitted into the number of Toyal profeſſors. He died 


in 1565; and his works, which are all in Latin, were 


printed at Strzfburg, in one vol. folio, 1600. His 
Adverfaria, 3 vols ioho, had been printed at Paris be- 


fore. 


'TURNEP, in botany, a ſpecies of braffica. For: 


the culture of them, fee AcRIcurrukz, u? 125. 
Tus Nb -Bread. See BREAD. 
TURNING, a branch of fculpture, being the art 
of faſhioning hard bodies, as braſs, ivory, wood, &c. 


| jnto a round or oval form in a lathe. 


'TURPENTINE, a tranſparent vifcous ſubſtance, 


flowing either naturally or by incifion from ſeversl 


unctuous or reſinous trees; as the terebinthus, pine, 
| larch, 


emery, lemnian bole, pomegranate-ſhells, ſponges, *Penuine 
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Tarpentine Jarch, fir, Ke. See CyemisTRY, n' 498, Marzx1A 
Mevica, the Table; and PHARMACY, ſect. x. and xi. 
paſſim. | 

Oil of Tux PENTIRx. 
and PHARMacy, ne 538. 


See Curmisray, no 498. 


TURQUOISE. . See Tuxcoiss. > 

TURRETIN (Francis), miniſter and profeſſor of 
divinity at Geneva, his native place, was born in 1623, 
Having ſtudied at Geneva, Leyden, Saumur, Mon- 
tauban, and Niſmes, with great ſucceſs, he was ad- 
mitted into the miniſtry in 1648, and ſerved at the 
ſame time the French and Italian churches at Geneva. 
Two years after, he was offered the profeſſorſhip of 
philoſophy, which he refuſed ; but accepted the invi- 
tation of the church of Lyons. He was recalled to 
Geneva at a year's expiration, becauſe he was wanted 
to give lectures of divinity ; and began them in 1653. 


He was ſent to Holland in 1661, to defire the aſſiſt- 


ance of money which the city of Geneva had occaſion 
for. He had in that journey all the ſacceſs he could 
promiſe himſelf ; and gained ſuch a character there, 


that he was ſtrongly importuned by the Walloon 


churches at the Hague and at Leyden to enter into 
their ſervice. On his return he reſumed the functions 
of his place, and continued there till his death with 
remarkable application. He died in 1687, with the 


character of a man of great merit; eloquent, judicious, 


laborious, learned, and zealous for orthodoxy. His 


works were publiſhed by his ſon John Alphonſus, in 


3 and in 4 vols 4to, and are much eſteemed. 

| TURTLE, in ichthyology. See TesTvuDo. 

TUSCAN ogDER, in architecture. See ARCHi- 
TECTURE, no 47. RE | 

' Tuscan Earth, a yellowiſh kind of bole dug in 
many parts of Italy, particularly about Florence, 


where there is a ſtratum of it eight or ten feet thick, 


at the depth of five or fix feet from the ſurface. It has 
an aftringent property. | | 


TUSCANY, a duchy of Italy, which makes part 


of the ancient Hetruria, excepting ſome ſmall detach- 
ed parts, is encompaſſed by a part” of the Meditterra- 
nean, called here the Tuſcan Sea; the eccleſiaſtical 
ſtate; the duchy of Modena; and the republic of 
Lucca; its extent from north to ſouth being about 
116 Engliſh miles, and from eaſt to weſt about 80. 

Though ſome parts of it are mountainous, yet both 
the hills and dales are covered with vines, olives, ei- 
tron, lemon, and orange trees, &c. The mountains 
yield alſo copper, iron, alum, &c. and ſome quarries 
of the fineſt marble and porphyry. Here is alſo plenty 
of corn, rice, ſaffron, honey, wax, wool, flax, hemp, 
with mineral waters, rich paſture, ſalt-pits, ſulphur, 
alabaſter, chalcedony, lapis lazuli, borax, amethyſts, 
cornelians, jaſpers, quickfilver, eryſtals, and black ſlate. 
In ſome places the elms and aſhes yield manna. 


The prineipal river in Tuſcany is the Arno, which 


has its ſource in the Appennine mountains, and falls into 


the ſea below Piſa. There are ſome other ſmaller rivers. 


This duchy fell under the dominion of the Romans 


about 455 years before Chriſt, The Oftrogoths poſl- 


ſeſſed themſelves of it in the fifth century, and after 
them the Lombards, who were expelled by Charle- 
magne anno 800, in conſequence of which it became 
ſubje& to the German emperors, who appointed go- 
vernors over it. At laſt the cities of Florence, Piſa, 
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to be annexed to France. 
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Sienna, and ſome. othere, during the contentions be- 
tween the pope and the emperor, and their reſpective 
adherents, the Guelphs and Gibbelines, withdrew them» 
ſelves from the dominion of both, and erected them- 
ſelves into ſeparate commonwealths. In that of Flo- 
rence, John de Medicis, a popular nobleman, ſo infi- 
nuated himſelf into the fayour of his countrymen, that 
that they inveſted him with ſovereign power. Pope 
Pius V. conferred the title of grand duke on Coſmo 
de Medicis anno 1570, in whoſe family the duchy 
continued until the death of Gaſton de Medicis, who 
died anne 1737. The duchy was then transferred to 
the duke of Lorrain, the late emperor, in leu of the 
duchy of Lorrain, which, by the peace of 1736, was 
given to king Staniſlaus during his life, and then was 
The grand duke's annual 
revenues are computed at about 500,000 |. ſterling, 
ariſing chiefly from the tenths of all eſtates that are 
ſold or alienated, and the ground-rents of the houſes 
in Leghorn, and the duties on almoſt all manner of 
proviſions. | | 

The great duke is abſolute in his dominions, His 


ſtanding forces conſiſt only of three regiments of foot 


and two of dragoons, and his marine of a few galleys 
and galeaſſes; but, in caſe of neceſſity, it is ſaid he 
can bring 30,000 men into the field, and increaſe his 
marine with 20 men of war; but it does not appear 
how he can man them. | 28 "48 
The only order of knighthood in this ſtate. is that 
of St Stephen, inſtituted in 1554 by Coſmo I. which 
conſiſts of three claſſes, namely, the Cavalieri della 
Guiſtitia, della Gratia, and de Commenderie. The 
duke 1s always grand-maſter; and the badge of the 
order an octangular red croſs, with a golden border, 
worn on the breaſt. 3 | | 
The principal places are Florence, Piſa, Leghorn, 
Sienna, Orbitello, Piombino, and Arezzo. | 
TUSK,. or Toxsx, in ichthyology. See Gapvs. 
TUSCULANUM, à villa belonging to Cicero, 
near Tuſculum, where he wrote his Puz/tiones Tuſcu- 
lane, ſo named from the place; thus become famous 
as well for the productions of genius as of nature. 
Formerly the villa of Sylla: now called Grotta Fer- 
rata.—Another Tuſculanum, (inſcription), a town of 
the Tranſpadana, fituated on the welt fide of the La- 
cus Benatus. Now ſaid to be called Teſcolano, in the 
territory of Breſcia, ſubject to Venice. Here many 
monuments of antiquity are dug up. 
TUSCULUM, (anc. geog.), a town of Latium, 
to the north of Alba; fituated on an eminence, and 
therefore called Supernum, (Horace, Strabo). In 
fight of Rome, at about the diſtance of 100 ſtadia, or 
12 miles. Adorned with plantations and princely edi- 


* 


fices: The ſpot remarkable for the goodneſs of the 


ſoil, and its plenty of water. Built by Telegonus, 
who flew his father Ulyſſes, (Ovid, Horace); called 
the grandſon of Ulyſſes in Silius Italicus. A munici- 
pium, (Cicero); the birth-place of the elder Cato, 
Nepos, Cicero). Now Freſcati, in the Campania of 
ome. | | 
TUSSILAGO, coLTs-Foor, a genus of the po- 
lygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia 
claſs of plants. There are nine ſpecies; of which the 
moſt remarkable are, 1. The farfara, or common colts- 


foot, growing plentifully on the banks of rivulets, or 
5 in 
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in moiſt and clayey ſoils, in England and Scotland. 
The leaves are ſmoked in the manner of tobacco, or a 
ſyrup or decoction of them and the flowers ſtand re- 
commended in coughs and other diſorders of the breaſt 
and lungs. The preſent practice, however, ſeems al- 
moſt entirely to have rejected it. The downy ſub- 
ſtance under the leaves, boiled in a lixivium with a 
little ſaltpetre, makes excellent tinder. 2. The peta- 
fites, or common butter -· bur, is frequent in wet mea- 
dows and by the ſides of rivers. Its leaves are the 
largeſt of any plant in Great Britain, and in heavy 
rains afford a ſeaſonable ſhelter to poultry and other 


ſmall animals. The root dug up in the ſpring is reſi- 


nous and aromatic. A drachm of it in a doſe has 
been ſometimes given as a ſudorific and alexipharmic 
but as it poſſeſſes thoſe virtues but in a ſmall degree, it 
has loſt its reputation in the ſhops. | 


TUTOR, in the civil law, is one choſen to look to 
| the perſons and eſtate of children left by their fathers 


and mothers in their minority. A perſon nominated tu- 
tor either by teſtament or by the relations of the minor, 
is to decline that office if he have five children alive; 
if he have any other conſiderable tutorage; if he be 


under 25 years of age; if he be a prieſt or a regent 


in an univerſity ; or if he have any law-ſuit with the 
minors, &c. The marriage of a pupil without the 
conſent of his tutor is invalid. Tutors may do any 
thing for their pupils, but nothing againſt them; and 
the ſame laws which put them under a neceſſity of pre- 
ſerving the intereſt of the minors, put them under an 
incapacity of hurting them. : 

TUTTY, tutia, a recrement of mixed metals, in 
which lapis calaminaris, or zinc in its metallic form, 
is an ingredient, collected in the furnaces where 
braſs is made from copper and calamine, and where 
the mixed metals are run. In theſe furnaces they place, 


under the roof and about the upper parts of the ſides, 


rods of iron, and ſometimes rolls of dry earth, about 
which the tutty is afterwards found. Therefore the 
tutty which we uſe in the ſhops at this time owes its 
origin truly and properly to zinc, which ſublimes with 
a very ſmall fire into a kind of flowers; and when fuſed 
with any other metal, flies from it in abundance under 
this form, and alſo frequently takes ſome part of that 
metal, more or Jeſs, up with it. Hence it is evident, 
that the tutty or cadmia of the ancients muſt have been 
wholly different from ours, as they uſed no zinc nor any 
of its ores in the furnace where they collected it. 
Our tutty, then, is a hard and heavy ſemimetallic 
recrement, ſometimes met with in the ſhops in thin 


flat pieces or flakes; but moſt abundantly in tubular cy- 


lindric pieces, reſembling ſegments of the barks of trees 
Puſhed off from the branches without breaking ; theſe 
are of different lengths and diameters, The fineſt 
tutty is that of a fine deep brown on the outfide, and 
of a yellowiſh tinge within; the thickeſt, brighteſt, 
and moſt granulated ; the hardeſt to break; and that 
which has leaſt foulneſs amongſt it. | 


Lutty is celebrated as an ophtbalmic, and frequent- 


ly employed as fuch in unguents and collyria. 
_ TWEED, a river of Scotland, which riſes on the 
contines of the ſhire of Clydeſdale, and running eaſt- 


Pard through Tweedale, and dividing the ſhire of 


ers from Teviotdale and Northumberland, falls into 


the German Sea at Berwick, 
Vol. X. | | 
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TWEEDALE, or Prztnres, a county of S:ot- 
land, taking the name of Tweedale from the river 
Tweed, that runs through the whole length of the 
county, ſtretches about 25 miles ia length, and at ſome 
places 18 in breadth; bounded on the eaſt by Ettrick 
Foreſt, on the ſouth by Annandale, on the weſt by 
Clydeſdale, and on the north by Mid- Lothian. Tweed- 
ale is a hilly country, well watered with the Tweed, 
the Yarrow, and a great number of ſmaller ſtreams, 
that fertilize the valleys, which produce good harveſts 
of oats and barley, with ſome proportion of wheat. 
All the rivers of any conſequence abound with trout 
and ſalmon. The lake called We. Mater- Loch, (warms 
with a prodigious number of eels. In the month of 
Auguſt, when the weſt wind blows, they tumble into 
the river: Yarrow in ſuch ſhoals, that the people who 
wade in to catch them run the riſk of being overturn- 
ed. There is another lake on the borders of Annan- 
dale, called Lochgennen, which forms a cataract over a 
precipice 250 paces high : here the water falls with 
ſuch a momentum as to kill the fiſh underneath. A- 
bout the middle of this county is the hill or mountain 
of Braidalb; from the top of which the ſca may be 
ſeen on each fide of the iſland. Tweedale abounds with 
limeſtone and freeftone. 
green as the downs in Suſſcx, and feed innumerable 
flocks of ſheep, that yield great quantities of excellent 
wool. The country is well ſhaded with woods and 
plantations, abounds with all the neceſſaries of life, 
and is adorned with many fine feats and populous vil- 
lages. The earls of March were hereditary ſheriffs of 
Tweedale, which beſtows the title of narguis on a 


branch of the ancient houſe of Hay, earls of Errol, 


and hereditary high conſtables of Scotland. The fa- 
mily of Tweedale is, by the female fide, deſcended 
from the famous Simon de Fraſer, proprietor of great 
part of this country, who had a great ſhare in obtain- 
ing the triple victory at Roſlin. In the neighbourhood 
of Peebles, near the village of Romana, on the river 
Lene, we ſee the veſtiges of two Roman caſtella, or 
ſtationary forts ; and a great many terraces on the 
neighbouring hills, which perhaps have ſerved as iti- 
nerary encampments. [In the ſhire of Tweedale there 
are many ancient and honourable families of the gen- 
try. Among theſe Douglas of Cavers, who was he- 
reditary ſheriff of the county, ſtill preſerves the ftand- 
ard and the iron mace of the gallant lord Douglas, who 


Tweedale 
l 
Twilight. 


The bills are generally as 


fell in the battle of Otterburn, juſt as his troops had 


defeated and taken Henry Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur. 
In the church-yard of Drumalzier, belonging to an 
ancient branch of the Hay family, the famous Mer- 
lin is ſuppoſed to lie buried. There was an old tradi- 
tional prophecy, that the two Kingdoms ſhould be uni- 


ted when the waters of the Tweed and the Panſel 


ſhould meet at his grave. Accordingly the country 
people obſerve, that this meeting happened in conſe- 
quence of an inundation, at the acceſſion of James VT. 
to the crown of England. | 
TWELFTH. par, the feſtival of the Epiphany, or 
the manifeſtation of Chriſt to the Gentiles; fo called, 


as being the twelfth day, excluſive, from the nativity, 


or Chriſt mas- day. 


TWILIGHT, that light, whether in the morning 


before {un-riſe, or in the evening after ſun- ſet, ſuppoſed 
to begin and end when the lcaſt Cars that can be ſeen 
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Twinkling by the naked eye ceaſe or begin to appear. By means 


Tyndale. 


of the atmoſphere, it happens that though none of the 
ſun's dire rays can come to us aſter it is fet, yet we 
fill erjoy its reflected light for fome time, and night 
approaches by degrees, For after the ſun is bid from 
our eyes, the upper part of our atmoſphere remains 
for ſome time expoſed to its rays, and from thence the 
whole is illuminated by reflection. But as the ſun 
grows lower and lower, that port ion of the atmoſphere 
which is above our horizon becomes enlightened till 
the ſun has got 189 belowit; after which it ceaſes to 
be illuminated thereby, till it has got within as many 
degrees of the eaſtern fide of the horizon; at which 
time it begins to illuminate the atmoſphere again, and 
in appearance to diffuſe its light throughout the hea- 
vens, which continues to increaſe til}-the ſun be vp. 


Hence it is that during that part of the year in which 


the ſun is never 180 below our horizon, there is a con- 
tinued twilight from ſun-ſetting to wake 

As the twilight depends on the quantity of matter in 
the atmoſphere fit to reflect the ſun's ra ys, and alſo on 
the height of it; for the higher the atmoſphere 1s, the 
longer will it be before the, upper parts of it will ceaſe 
to be illuminated, the duration of it will be various. 


For inftance, in winter, when the air is condenſed 


with cold, and the atmoſphere upon that account lower, 
the twilight will be ſhorter ; and in ſummer, when the 
limits of the atmoſphere are extended by the rarefac- 
tion and dilatation of the air, of which it conſiſts, the 


duration of the twilight will be greater. And for the 


like reaſon, the morning twilight, the air being at that 
time condenſed and contracted by the cold of the pre- 
ceding night, will be ſhorter than the evening one, 
when the air is more dilated and expanded. 
'TWINKLING of the Sraks. See STARS. 
TWINS, two young ones delivered at a birth, b 
an animal which ordinarily brings forth but one. 
TYGER, or Ticts, in zoology. See FEris. 
TYLE, or Tir, in building, a ſort of thin lami- 
nated brick uſed on the roofs of houſes: or more pro- 
erly a kind of fat clayey earth kneaded and moulded 
of a juſt thickneſs, dried and burnt in a kiln like brick, 
and uſed in the covering and paving of houſes. 
TYMPAN, among printers, a double frame be- 
longing to the preſs, covered with parchment, on which 
the blank ſheets are laid in order to be printed off. See 
PrINTING- Preſs. | | 
TYMPANUM, in mechanics, a kind of wheel pla- 
ced round an axis or cylindrical beam, on the top of 
which are two levers or fixed ſtaves for the more eaſily 
turning the axis in order to raiſe a weight required. 
The tympanum is much the ſame with the peritro- 
chium ; but that the cylinder of the axis of the peri- 
trochium is much ſhorter and leſs than the cylinder of 
the tympanum. „„ 
TrmeAxum, in anatomy. See there, no 405, c. 
TYMPANY, in medicine. See Mepicine, ne 435. 
TYNDALE (William), a learned divine, the firtt 
tranſlator and publiſher of the Old and New Teſta- 
ment in the Engliſh language, was born near the bor- 
ders of Wales, and educated at Oxford, chiefly in Mag- 


dalen-hall. We are told that he was admitted a canon 


of the new college founded by Wolſey; but Anthony 
Wood diſputes this fact. Having imbibed the opinions 
of Luther, and being apprehenſive of perſecution, he 
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removed to Cambridge, where he fgiſhed his acade. 
ical ſtudies. From thence he went to the houſe of 
Sir John Welch at Little Sodbury in Gloceſterſhire, 
in the capacity of tutor to that gentleman's children; 
and being then in orders, frequently preached at Bri- 
flol, and in that neighbourhoo.! : but his dectrine be- 
ing by the clergy of thoſe times deemed heretical, he 
was obliged once more to fly from perſecution. He 
now removed to London, where he preached for ſome 
time in St Dunſtan's in the Weſt, Having conceived 
an idea of biſhop Tonſtal's moderation from the cha- 
racter given him by Eraſmus, he made an attempt to 
be admitted one of his chaplains; but not ſucceeding, 


Tyne, 
Type. 


— 


and now deſtitute of ſupport, he was taken into the 


bouſe of Mr Humphrey Monmouth, alderman of Lon- 
don, where he continued about half a year. In this 
fituation he firſt meditated the tranſlation of the New 
Teſtament into Engliſh, as the molt effectual means to 
bring about a reformation in religion; but as this could 


not be ſafely attempted in England, he embarked for 


Germany, ſupported by his friends with a penfion of 
Iol. per annum. Having firſt paid a viſit to Martin 
Luther, at that time in Saxony, he ſeitled at Antwerp, 
and immediately began his tranſlation of the New Te- 


ſtament, which was firſt printed in 1526, in 8vo. The 


goſpel was always b:holden to perſecution for its pro- 

gation, The whole- impreſſion was in a (ſhort time 
conſumed, and Tyndale by that means enabled to pub- 
Iiſh a ſecond much more numerous. a 


Having now ſiniſhed his firſt work, the indefatigable 


Tyndale began his tranſlation of the Old Teftament ; 
and the five books of Moſes being ready for the preſs, 
he embarked for Hamburgh with an intention to print 
them; but the ſhip being caſt away, all his papers, 
books, and money, were loſt. However, he arrived 


fafe at Hamburgh; where, with the help of Miles Co- 


verdale, he began the work anew, and finifhed the Pen- 
tateuch, which was printed in 1530. To this he added 


the book of Jonas, which was publiſhed the year fol- 


lowing. | | 

The matter now grew ſerions. The Papiſts were 
alarmed; and Tyndale's trauſlations were at all events 
to be ſuppreſſcd. The molt conſcientious Defender of 
the Faith afſembled the beads of the clergy in the ſtar- 
chamber, and, with their approbatioo, iſſued his royal 
proclamation for the total extinction of the Engliſh 
Bible, with all other books containing peſtilential and 
damnable hereſies. The Bibles, as many as were 
brought in, were accordingly burnt: but this was not 
enough. To appeaſe the offended genius of Popery, 
it was neceſſary that the tranſlator himſelf ſhould: alfa 
burn, 


emperor's procurator-pgeneral at Bruſſels, confined in 
the caltle of Vilvorden, 18 miles from Antwerp; and 


. after 18 months impriſonment, in the year 1536, con- 


demned and executed. They bad however the huma- 
nity to ſtrangle him firſt; after which his body was re- 
duced to aſhes, Thus died this very honeſt and learn- 
ed divine, for having tranſlated and, as was falſely pre- 
tended, perverted the ſcriptures. 

TYPE, a copy, image, or reſemblance of ſome mo- 
del. The word is much uſed among divines, to fig- 
nify a ſymbol, ſign, or figure of ſomething to come; 
in which ſenſe it is commonly uſed with relation to an- 

| titype; 


Poor Tyndale, in conſequence of an appli- 
cation from the court of London, was ſeized by the 


lade, 


e. 
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took his degrees; and ae 
ce 
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titype, which is the thing itſelf, whereof the other is 
a type or figure, | YR On 


_ Typx, among letter-founders and printers, the ſam 


with letter. See LETTER. "I 
Typz is alſo uſed to denote the order obſerved in the 
intention and remiſſion of fevers, pulles, &c. 
TYPHA, car's TAIL a genus of the triandria or- 
der, belonging to the monoecia claſs of plants, There 
are two [pecics; of which the moſt remarkable is the 
latifolia, great cat's-tail or reed-mace, frequent in 
ponds ana lakes. The ſtalk is fix feet high; the 
leaves a yard long, hardly an inch wide, convex on one 
fide: the amentum, or cylindrical club, which termi- 
nates the ſtalk, is about fix inches long, of a dark 
brown or fiſcous colour. Cattle will ſometimes eat the 


leaves, but Schreber thinks them noxious : the roots 
| have ſometimes been eaten in ſallads, and the down of 


the amentum uſed to tuff cuſhions aud matraſſes. Lin- 
næus informs us, that the leaves are uſed by the coo- 


pers in Sweden to bind the hoops of their caſks. 
TYPHON. See WHikLwWiNnD. 


TYRANNION, a celebrated grammarian in Pom- 
pey's time, was of Amiſus in the kingdom of Pontus. 
He was the ſcholar of Dionyfius of Thrace at Rhodes. 
He fell into the hands of Lucullus, when that general 
of the Roman army defeated Mithridates, and ſeized 
his dominions. 'This captivity of Tyrannion waz no 


_ diſadvantage to him, fince it procured him an oppor- 


tunity of being illuſtrious at Rome, and raiſing a for- 
tune. He ſpent it, among other things, in making a 
library of above 30,000 volumes. 
being worn out with the gout. His care in collecting 
books contributed very much to the preſervation of 
Ariſtotle's works. | | GA 
TYRANT, among the ancients, denoted ſimply a 
king or monarch ; but the ill uſe which ſeveral perſons 
inveſted with that ſacred character made of it, has al- 


tered the import of the word; and tyrant now carries 


with it the idea of an unjuſt or cruel prince, who in- 
vades the people's liberty, and rules in a more deſpo- 


tic manner than the laws of nature or of the country 
allow. | | 


TYRE, See Tyxvs. | 
— TYRONE, a county of Ireland, in the province of 
Ullter, 46 miles in length, and 37 in breadth; bounded 
on the north by Londonderry, on the eaſt by Armagh 
and Lough-Neagh, on the ſouth by Fermanagh, and 
on the welt by Donnegal. It is a rough and rugged 


country, but tolerably fruitful ; contains 12, 683 houſes, 
30 pariſhes, 4 baronies, 4 boroughs, and ſends 10 mem- 


bers to parliament. 'The principal town is Dungan- 


non. | 


TYRREL (James), author of a hiſtory of Eng- 
land, was the eldeſt ſon of Sir Timothy Tyrrel of Shot- 
over, near Oxford, and born in London in 1642. He 
was educated at queen's college in Oxford, where he 
thence to the Inner 


Temple in London, applied him 
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TYPOGRAPHY, the art of printing. See Paix r- 
ING. | | 


He died very old, 


If to the ſtudy of the 


N 


law, but never pradiſed. He employed himſelf in 
ſtudying the hiſtory and conſtitution of his country, 
of which he at length rendered himſelf a thorough ma- 


ter, as appears from his anſwer to Sir Robert Filmer, 


and his Political Dialogues; as alſo from his Hiſtory 
of England, which reaches no farther than the end of 
the reign of king Richard IT. He died in 1718. 
TYRTAUS, an Athenian general and muſician, 
is celebrated by all antiquity for the compoſition of 
military ſongs and airs, as well as the performance of 
them. He was called to the affiftance of the Lacedæ- 
monians in the ſecond war with the Meſſenians, about 
685 B. C.; and a memorable victory which they ob- 
tained over that people 1s attributed by the ancient 
ſcholiaſts upon Horace to the animating ſound of a 
new military flute or clarion, invented and played up- 
on by Tyrtzus. Plutarch tells us that they gave him 
the freedom of their city ; and that his military airs 
were conſtantly ſung and played in the Spartan army 
to the laſt hour of the republic. And Lycurgus the 
orator, in his oration againſt Leocrates, ſays, © The 
Spartans made a law, that whenever they were in arms, 
and going out upon any military expedition, they 
ſhould all be firſt ſummoned to the king's tent to hear 
the ſongs of Tyrtzus;” thinking it the beſt means of 
ſending them forth in a diſpoſicion to die with plea- 


ſure for their country. Fragments of this poetry, in 


elegiac verſe, are preſerved in Stobzus, Lycurgus 
Orat. In Fulvius Urſinus, at the end of Poems by 


illuſtrious Women; and in the Oxford edition of Eleg. 


Tyrtæus, 


Tyrus. 


& Lyric. Frag. Q Scholia, printed 1759. Ta Zvſoweva, 


e. 
TYRUS, a very famous and ancient city of Phœ- 
nicia, built by the Sidonians, (Juſtin); conſequently 


of a later date than Sidon. No mention made of Tyre 


before David's time; none by Homer, who mentions 
Sidon and the Sidonians, (Strabo). Tyre was a very 


large rich city, and powerful at ſea, the rival of Si- 


don: formerly fituated on an iſland; but after the time 
of Alexander, on the continent, or in a peninſula, 
formed by Alexander's mole or cauſeway, thrown up 
at the ſiege of it, (Curtius, Ovid, Strabo). Famous 
for its e both within and without the pillars of 
Hercules, (Strabo, Pliny); and its purple dye. In He- 
brew called Zor or Sor; and, according to another dia- 
lea, Syr, Sar; whence the adjoining country was call- 
ed Syria; and by the Armenians or Syrians, Tor, Tur, 
Tyr, and with a Greek termination, Tyres; alſo Sarra, 
Their principal deity was Hercules, which Nonnus ſays 
was the ſun; called Hercules Tyriut, (Diodorus); and 
Tyre itſelf was called Tyrus Eraclia, (Coins). Out 


of a regard to its fame and antiquity, it enjoyed its li- 


berty both under the Seleucide and the Romans, 
(Strabo); it alſo received a Roman colony, and was 
then called Colonia Septimia, (Coins). Of Tyre were 
Porphyry, the famous antagoniſt of Chriſtianity; Max- 
imus, the Platonic philoſopher ; and Ulpian, the ce- 
lebrated civilian. Now commonly called Tyre, a port- 
town on the coaſt of the Levant. E. Long. 36®. N. 
Lat. 32. 32. N 
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A 


v 


or u, the 20th letter and 5th vowel of our al- 
9 phabet, is formed in the voice by a round confi- 


guration of the lips, and a greater extruſion of the un- - 


der one than in forming the letter o, and the tongue 


is alſo more cannulated, The ſound is ſhort in curſt, 


ſerved long before. 8 
with a daſh added at top, thus V, it fignifies 5000. 


muſt, tun, tub; but is lengthened by a final e, as in 
tune, tube, c. In ſome words it is rather acute than 
long; as in brute, flute, lute, Ic. It 18 moſtly long in 
polyſyllables; as in union, curious, Cc. but in ſome 
words it is obſcure, as in nature, venture, Oc. This 
letter in the form of V, or v, 1s properly a conſonant, 
and as ſuch is placed before all the vowels; as in va- 
cant, venal, vibrate, &c. Though the letters v and u 
had always two ſounds, they had only the form v till 
the beginning of the fourth century, when the other 
form was introduced, the inconvenience of expreſſing 
two different ſounds by the ſame letter having been ob- 
In numerals V ftands for five; and 


In abbreviations, amongſt the Romans, V. A. ſtood 
for veterani aſſignati; V. B. viro bono; V. B. A. viri 
boni arbitratu; V. B. F. vir bone fidei; V. C. vir con- 


ſularis: V. C. C. F. vale, conjux chariſſime, feliciter ; 


V. D. D. voto dedicatur; V. G. verbi gratia; Vir. Ve. 
virgo veſtalis; VL. videlicet; V. N. guinto nonarum. 
VACCINIUM, the wHoRTLEBERRY, or Bilberry ; 
a genus of the monogynia order, belonging to the oc- 
tandria claſs of plants. There are 12 ſpecies; of which 
the moſt remarkable are, 1. The myrtillus, black- 
whorts, whortle-berries, or bilberries, growing in 
woods and on heaths abundantly. The flowers fre- 
quently vary, with five ſegments at the rim, and with 
ten ſtamina. The berries when ripe are of a blueiſh 


black colour; but a ſingular variety, with white ber- 


ries, was diſcovered by his grace che duke of Athol, 
growing in the woods, about mid-way between his two 
ſeats of Dunkeld and Blair. The berries have an aftrin- 
gent quality. In Arran and the Weſtern Iſſes they 
are given in diarrhceas and dyſenteries with good ef- 
feat. The Highlanders frequently eat them in milk, 
which is a cooling agreeable food; and ſometimes they 
make them into tarts and jellies, which laſt they mix 
with whiſkey to give it a reliſh to ſtrangers. They dye 
a violet colour; 5 it requires to be fixed with alum. 
The grous feed upon them in the autumn. 5 

2. Tue uliginoſum, or great bilberry-buſh, is found 
in low moiſt grounds, and almoſt at the ſummits of the 


Higbland mountains, as upon Creg-Chailleach in 
Breadalbane, upon the higber hills about Loch- Ran- 


noch in Athol, upon the mountains of Roſs-ſhire, 
about Loch- Broom, and Inverneſs-ſhire about Loch- 
Urn, &c. and in the low boggy grounds of the iſland 
of Mall, and near the duke of Argyle's, at Inverary, 
&c, The leaves are full of veins, ſmooth and glau— 
cous, eſpecially on the under fide; the berries are eat- 


able, but not ſo much elteemed as the preceding; as 


they are apt, if eaten in any quantity, to give the 


headach. 
3. The vitis idæa, or red whortle-berrics, being fre · 


1 


quent in dry places in heaths, woods, and on moun- Vaceininn, 


tains, The berries have an acid cooling quality, uſe. V 


ful to quench the thirſt in fevers.. The Swedes are —_ 


fond of them made into the form of a rob or jelly, 
which they eat with their meat as an agreeable acid, 
proper to correct the animal alkali 

4. The oxycoccos, cran-berries, moſs-berries, or 
moor- berries, frequent on peat-bogs in the Lowlands, 
but not ſo common in the Highlands of Scotland: The 
ſtalks are long, ſlender, woody, weak, and trailing : 
the leaves are ſtiff, acutely oval, glaucous mf eas 
their edges turned back, and grow alternate; two or 
three flowers grow ſingly on long red footftalks out of 
the extremity of the branches; the flowers are red, di- 
vided deeply into four acute ſegments, which are re- 
flexed quite backwards; the filaments are downy, the 
antheræ ferrugineous, and longer than the filaments: 
the berries red, and about the fize of the hawthorn- 
berries. At Longtown, on the borders of Cumber- 
land, they are made ſo conſiderable an article of com- 
merce, that, at the ſeaſon when they are ripe, not leſs 
than 201. or 3ol. worth are {old by the poor people each 
market-day for five or fix weeks together, which are 
afterwards diſperſed over different parts of the king- 
dom, for making the well-known cranberry tarts, 

_ VACUUM, in philoſophy, denotes a ſpace empty 
or devoid of all.matter or body. 

It has been a matter of much diſpute among philo- 
ſophers, whether there is a poſſibility of producing in 
nature a perfect vacuum, or ſpace void of all body 
whatever. The Carteſians have violently contended 
againſt the poſſibility of this ; while the Newtonians 
have argued as ſtrenuouſly, not only for the poſſibility, 
but even the actual exiſtence of a vacuum. In ſome 
inſtances, however, the arguments on both ſides have 
been very inconclufive, The Carteſians have argued, 
from the aſcent of water in pumps, that nature ab- 
horred a vacuum. The Newtonians have diſproved 
this by ſhowing that the aſcent of water in thoſe ma- 
chines is owing to the preſſure of the atmoſphere, and 
cannot be extended beyond a certain ſpace. In like 
manner the limited aſcent of mercury in a barometer, 
ſhows that it is occaſioned only by the preſſure of the 
atmoſphere, and not by any power of ſuQtion or ab- 
horrence of a vacuum, which would be equivalent to 
the preſſure of any column of mercury, however high. 
Another argument in favour of a vacuum is drawn 
from the motions of the celeſtial bodies, meeting with 
no apparent reſiſtance in the heavenly ſpaces. As no 
body with which we are acquainted can move through 
a fluid without ſenſible refiſtance, Sir Iſaac Newton 
concludes, for the reafon above-mentioned, that “ it 
is neceſlary the celeſtial ſpaces be void of all matter, 
excepting perhaps ſome few and much rarefied effluvia 
of planets and comets, and the paſſing rays of light.“ 
An argument of the ſame kind is deduced from the 
motion of pendulums in an exhauſted receiver meeting 
with no ſenſible reſiſtance from the medium therein 
contained, Sir Iſaac alſo contende, that the deſcent of 
gravi- 
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vacuum. gravitating bodies proves the exiſtence of a vacuum. 
— 6 If all ſpaces (ſays he) were equally full, the ſpecific 


gravity of that fluid with which the region of the air 
would in that caſe be filled, would not be leſs than 
the ſpecific gravity of quickſilver or gold, or any 
other the moſt denſe body; and therefore neither 


| 71 nor any other body, could deſcend therein. 


or bodies do not deſcend in a fluid, unleſs that fluid 
be ſpecifically lighter than the body.— But by the air- 
pump we can exhauſt a veſſel, till even a feather ſhall 
fall with a velocity equal to that of gold in the open 
air: the medivm, therefore, through which the fea- 
ther falls muſt be rarer than that through which the 
gold falls. : | | 

« The quantity of matter, therefore, in a given 
ſpace, may be diminiſhed by rarefaction: and why 
may not it be diminiſhed in infinitum? Add, that we 
conceive the ſolid particles of all bodies to be of the 
ſame denſity ; and that they are only rarefiable by 
means-of their pores; whence a vacuum evidently 
follows.“ I 

The ftrongeſt argument, however, for a vacuum, 
perhaps is, that we cannot have any idea of the 
poſſibility of motion without a vacuum. The force 


of this argument will be increaſed from the two 


following conſiderations. 1. That all motion is either 
in a ſtraight line, or in a curve which returns into it- 
ſelf, as the circle and ellipſis; or in a curve that does 
not return into itſelf, as the parabola, &c. And, 2dly, 
that the moving force muſt always be greater than the 
reſiſtance. 55 8 b 
For hence it follows, that no force, even though 
infinite, can produce motion where the reſiſtance is 
infinite; conſequently, there can be no motion either 
in a ftraight line or a non-returniog curve; becauſe, 
in either of thoſe caſes, the protruſion, and conſe- 
quently the reſiſtance, would be infinite. There re- 
mains, therefore, only the motion in a revolving curve 
practicable; which muſt either be a revolution upon 
an axis, or an annular motion round a quieſcent body; 
both which are, again, impoſſible in an elliptic curve: 
and conſequently all motion muſt be in circles geo- 
metrically true; and the revolving bodies muſt either 
be ſpheres, ſpheroids, cylinders, or portions of them, 
exactly geometrical] ; otherwiſe their revolutions in a 
plenum would be impoſſible : but ſuch motions, or 
ſuch figured bodies, we do not know in nature, 
Therefore there is a vacuum. : 
Again, ſay theſe philoſophers, that there are inter- 
ſperſed vacuities, appears from matter's being actually 
divided into parts, and from the figures of thoſe parts: 
for, on ſuppoſition of an abſolute plenitude, we do 
not conceive how any part of matter could be actually 
divided from that next adjoining, any more than it is 
poſſible to divide actually the parts of abſolute ſpace 
from another : for by the aQual diviſion of the parts 
of a continuum from one another, we conceive nothing 
elſe underſtood, but the placing thoſe parts at a di- 
ſtance from one another, which, in the continuum, 
were at no diſtance from one anotber ; but ſuch divi- 
ſions between the parts of matter muſt imply vacuities 
between. As for the figures of the parts of bodies, 
upon the ſuppoſition of a plenum, they mult either be 
all rectilinear, or all concavo-convex, otherwiſe they 
would not adcquately fill ſpace z which we do not 
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find to be true in fat. Laſtly, The denying 2 va- Vacuum. 
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cuum, ſuppoſes what it is impoſſible for any one to 
prove to be true, viz. that the material world has no 
limits. | i 

To every one of theſe arguments, however, the 
aſſertors of a plenum, now, when aſſiſted by the diſ- 
coveries concerning the electric fluid, are able to give 
pretty ſatis factory anſwers, In the caſes of pumps of 
all kinds they contend, that the ſpace once occupied 
by the air is inſtantly filled up by the electric fluid 
which flows in through the ſides of the receiver, or 
otherwiſe during the time the air is extracting ; and 


they are able to give proofs of the exiſtence of this 


fluid even in the moſt perfect vacuum which we can 
make. With regard to the celeſtial motions it is con- 
tended, that the fluids of light and electricity are the 
ſame, and that though, by means of this etherial 
fluid, a very violent refiſtance might be occaſioned, 
yet were its ſtrength and agility applied to the pur- 
Poſes of giving motion, there is not the leaſt doubt 
that every one of the celeſtial motions might be con- 
tinued by its means; and that not only het this be 
the caſe, but there are ſtrong reaſons for believing 
that it actually is fo. 

The arguments drawn from the deſcent of bodies, 
they alſo contend, are inconcluſive. There can only, 
they ſay, be two ſources of refiſtance to a body moving 
through a fluid; one is the friction of the parts of the 
fluid upon one another, and the other when the fluid iiſelf 


has a tendency to move in a direction contrary to the 


moving body. If we ſuppoſe the fluid to be totally 
devoid both of friction, and of any tendency to move 
towards a centre or otherwiſe, it not only can make 
no reſiſtance to motion, but if once a motion is be- 
gun in it, it will continue it for ever. Therefore, in 
the caſe of pendulums vibrating in an exhauſted re- 
ceiver, they contend, that the medium in which they 
move, though equally den/e as before, is yet muck 
more devoid of gravity and of friction than the com- 
mon atmoſphere, and therefore the reſiſtance of it is 
much leſs z whence the vibrations of the pendulum 
are much longer continued than in the open air.— 
The advocates for a plenum alſo deny that rarefac- 
tion implies. a diminution of the quantity of matter in 
any body. They contend, that there are two kinds of 
matter, one of which is ſubje& to the laws of gravity, 
and the other not; conſequently, if bodies are com- 
pounded of thoſe two kinds of matter, they will to us 
appear to be rare or denſe, as the one or the other 
kind prevails. | 
As to the arguments taken from the nature of mo- 
tion, we know not the figure, nor indeed, when we 


come to examine the ſubject ſtridly, can we have any 


idea of the ultimate component particles of matter; ſo 
that we muſt reſolve every thing into the action of in- 


finite wiſdom and power in the conſtruct ion of the 


univerſe, If the particles of matter are infinitely 
diviſible, according to one of Sir Iſaac Newton's ſup- 
politions; then they muſt yield to motion in every di- 
rection as eaſily as if nothing was preſent, provided 
the body moved with force ſufficient to break them; 
and this force we may, indeed, we mult ſuppoſe to be 
infinitely ſmall. If, according to another of Sir Iſaac 
Newton's hypotheſes, we ſuppoſe matter to be com- 
poſed of ſolid hard particles which cannot be broken 


by 
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Vacuum. by any power whatevre, then indeed theſe particles 


muſt have a certain determinate figure, either ſpheri- 
cal, concavo-convex, or ſome other which perhaps bas 
not occurred to human ingenuity. If they are ſpheres, 
we are then ſure that thcre muſt be, what is called 
a vacuum diſſeminatum or interſperſum equal to the 
whole quantity of matter in the univerſe. But there 
is no neceſſity for ſuppoſing this; nor will our inabili- 
ty to produce motion, or to know how it can be pro- 
duced, ever be an argument for its being done in this 
or that particular way; nor can we at all argue with 
regard to the figure of the component parts of matter, 
or concerning the bounds of the univerſe ; our fa- 
cuties being limited to thoſe things which are the 
objects of our ſenſes, either naturally or by ſome kind 
of ſimilitude. | | 

It has been obſerved of late, that in the moſt per- 
fe& vacuum which can be produced, not only in an 
air-pump, but even in the upper part of a barometer, 
evaporation both of water and of mercury takes place: 
it may not be amiſs to inquire into the manner in 
which this proceſs can be ſuppoſed to go on. The 
phenomenon has already been taken notice of under 
the article EvaroraTION, n* 5, and may receive 
a ſatisfaQory explanation on the principles there laid 
down. It is there proved, that all kinds of vapour 
conſiſt of an union of the principle of heat with the 
evaporating ſubltance. 
the vapours are exceeding light; and becauſe fire 
may well be ſuppoſed devoid of gravity altogether, 
therefore they will rife till they come to a region 
where the medium is of equal gravity with their own. 


In rarefied air the vapours will fill rife, though the 


proportion of heat they have in them muſt then be 
greater, to make them aſcend in a medium of fo little 
ſpecific gravity. It would ſeem therefore, that even 
the medium left behind the mercury when finking 
down in the barometer is ftill ſomewhat heavier than 
extremely ſubtile vapours, as they will ariſe even in 
that medium, and condenſe on the upper part of the 
tube.—TIt is natural to ſuppoſe that the quantity of 
heat contained in theſe vapours is very great in propor- 
tion to the quantity of terreſtrial matter they contain. 

Vacuum, or Vacuum Boyleanum, is alſo uſed to 
expreſs that approach to a real vacuum which we are 
ſuppoſed to arrive at by means of the air- pump. 
See A1r-pUMP. Thus, any thing put in a receiver 

ſo exhauſted, is ſaid to be put in vacuo: and thus 
moſt of the experiments with the air-pump, are per- 
formed in vacuo, or in vacuo Boyleano. 

Some of the principal phenomena obſerved of bodies 
in vacuo are, that the heavieſt and lighteſt bodies, as 
a guinea and a feather, fall here with equal velocity : 
That fruits, as grapes, cherries, peaches, apples, &c. 
kept for any time in vacuo, retain their nature, freſh- 
neſs, colour, &c. and thoſe withered in the open air, 
recover their plumpneſs in vacuo: All light, and fire, 
becomes immediately extin& in vacuo :—The coali- 
tion of flint and ſteel in vacuo produces no ſparks :— 
No ſound is heard even from a bell rung in vacuo :— 
A ſquare vio], full of common air, well cloſed, breaks 
in vacuo ; a round one does not :—A bladder half full 
of air, will heave up forty pound weight in vacuo; — 
Cats, and moft other animals, readily expire in vacuo. 


By experiments made in 1704, Mr Derham found, 
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In conſequence of this union 


1n Europe. 


= > 
that animals which have two ventricles, 'and no 
foramen ovale, as birds, dogs, cats, mice, &c. die 
in leſs than half a minute; counting from the firſt exſuc- 
tion: a mole died in one minute, a bat lived feven or 
eight, —Inſets, as waſps, bees, graſhoppers, &c. 
ſeemed dead in two minutes; but, being left in vacuo 
24 hours, came to life again in the open air; ſnails 
continued 24 hours in vacuo, without appearing much 
concerned. OY | 
Seeds planted in vacvo do not grow: — Small- beer 
dies, and loſes all its taſte in vacuo:— Luke warm 
water boils very vehemently in vacuo:— Air, ruſhing 
through mercury into a vacuum, throws the mercury 
in a kind of ſhower upon the receiver, and produces a 
great hght in a dark room. : 8 
The air- pump can never produce an entire extrae- 
tion of the air, as is evident from its ſtructure and the 
manner of its working: in effect, every exſuction only 
takes a part of the air; ſo that there will {ill be ſome 
left after any finite number of exſuctions.— Add, that 
the air-pump has no longer any effect, than while the 
ſpring of the air remaining in the receiver is able to 


Vadiun 


Vall 
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lift up the valves: when the rarefaQion is come to 


that degree, you can come no nearer to a vacuum. Sir 


Iſaac Newton, obſerving that a thermometer ſuſpended 


in vacuo, and in that ſtate removed to a warm ora 


cold room, receives the heat or cold, riſes or falls, 


almoſt as ſoon as another in open air, takes thence 


occaſion to ſuſpect that the heat of the warm room 
is conveyed through the vacuum by the vibrations, 


of a much ſubtiler medium than air, which remained 


in the vacuum after the air was drawn out. 
VADIUM, a pledge in law, is either vivum or 
mortuum. ; | 5 

Vanrium Vivum, or Living Pledge, is when a man 
borrows a ſum (ſuppoſe 200 l.) of another; and grants 
him an eſtate, as of 20]. per annum, to hold till the 
rents and profits ſhall repay the ſum ſo borrowed. 
This is an eſtate conditioned to be void as ſoon as 
ſuch ſam 1s raiſed. And in this caſe the land or 
pledge is ſaid to be living: it ſubſiſts, and ſurvives the 
debts; and, immediately on the diſcharge of that, re- 
ſults back to the borrower. 

Varivm Mortuum, or Dead Pledge, See Mor- 
GAG E. f | 

VAGABOND, or VaCRAN T, one who wanders 
illegally, without a ſettled habitation. 
are cognizable by the laws. See IDLENESS. 


VAGINA, properly ſignifies a ſheath or ſcabbard; 


and the term vagina is uſed in architecture for the part 


of a terminus, becauſe reſembling a ſheath out of which 
the ſtatue ſeems to iſſue. | 


VaGcina, in anatomy, a large canal, formed of a 


robuſt or ſtrong membrane, and reaching from the ex- 
ternal orifice, or os pudendi, of women, to the uterus. 

VAILLANT (John Foy), a phyſician and great 
medaliſt, to whom, according to Voltaire, France was 
indebted for the ſcience of medals, and Lewis XIV. 


for orie half of his cabinet, was born at Beauvais in 


1632. Through the means of the miniſter Colbert he 
travelled into Italy, Greece, Egypt, and Perſia, to 
collect medals for the royal cabinet; and returned with 
ſo many as made the king's cabinet ſuperior to any 
In one of his voyages the ſhip he ſailed 
in was fallen upon and taken by an Algerine _ 

ter 


Such perſons | 


Vair 


|} 
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VAI 
After a captivity of near five months he was permit - 
ted to return to France, and received at the ſame time 
20 gold medals, which had been taken from him. He 
embarked in a veſſel bound for Marſeilles, and was car- 
ried on with a favourable wind for two days, when an- 
other corſair appeared, which, 1n ſpite of all the fail 
they covld make, bore down upon them within the 
reach of cannon- ſhot, Mr Vaillant, dreading the mi- 
ſeries of a freſh. ſlavery, reſolved, however, to ſecure 
the medals which be had received at Algiers, and in 
order thereto ſwallowed them. But a ſndden turn of 
the wind freed them from this adverſary, and caſt them 


upon the coalts of Catalonia; where, after expecting 


to run aground every moment, they at length fell 
among the ſands at the mouth of the Rhone. MrVail- 
lant got to ſhore in a kiff, but felt himſelf extremely 
incommoded with the medals he had ſwallowed, which 
might weigh altogether five or fix ounces, and there- 
fore did not paſs like Scarborough waters. He had 
recourſe to a couple of phyſicians, who were a little 
puzzled with the fingularity of his caſe; however, na- 
ture relieved him from time to time, and he found him- 
ſelf in poſſeſſion of the greateſt part of his treaſure 
when he got to Lyons, Here he explained, with much 
pleaſure to his friends, thoſe medals which were al- 
ready come to hand, 2s well as thoſe which were daily 


expected; among which laſt was an Otho, valuable for 
its rarity» He was much careſſed on his return; and 


when Lewis XIV. gave a new form to the academy of 


inſcriptions in 1701, Mr Vaillant was firſt made aſſo- 


ciate, aud then penſionary. He wrote ſeveral works 
relating to ancient coins, and died in 1706. : 
VAIR, or Vaixe, a kind of fur, formerly uſed for 
lining the garments of great men and knights of re- 
nown. It is repreſented in engraving by the figures of 
little bells reverſed, ranged in a line; fee HeraLpey, 


Pl. CLXIV, fig. 2. 15. Of this fur is ſometimes formed 


a croſs, a bend, &c. M. de la Colombiere obſerves, that 
when furriers firſt made this lining, they uſed ſmall pieces, 
moſt frequently of an azure colour, which they fitted 
to white furs; and he infers from that, that thoſe who 
have ſettled. the rules of heraldry decreed, in relation 
to vair, that this fur in its natural blazon ſhould al- 
ways be argent and azure; ſo that if it be ſaid, fuch a 
family bears vair, it is ſuppoſed to be argent and azure; 
but if there be any other tincture, the ſame mult be 
expreſſed, ſaying, ſuch a family bears vairy, or, and 
gules, or otherwiſe. The ſame author relaies an ac- 
Srount of this fur being firſt introduced into French ar- 
mory, but too tedious to be inſerted here. | 
VAIRY, in heraldry, expreſſes a coat, or the bear- 
ings of a coat, when charged or chequered with veirs. 
VALAIS, a valley in Swiſſerland, which extends 
from the ſource of the river Rhone to the, lake of Ge- 
neva. It is near 100 miles in length, but the breadth 
is very unequal. It is bounded on the north by the 


Aips, which ſeparate it from the cantons of Bern and 
Uri, on the calt by the mountains of Forche, on the 


ſouth by the duchy of Milan and the Val d'Aoſte, and 


on the weſt by Savoy and the republic of Geneva. The 


Inhabitants profeſs. the Roman-Catholic religion, and 
are ſubject to the ſwelling of the throat, called bron- 
chocele; and idiots are ſaid to abound among them 
more than in any other place of the globe. They are 
naturally hardy, enterpriſing, and good-natured. It 
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is ſurrounded on all ſides by very high mountains, moſt Valencia 
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of which are covered with ſnow and ice, that never 
thaw. However, the ſoil is fertile in corn, wine, and 
zood fruit. The muſcat-wine, which is produced here, 
is excellent, and wel] known all over Europe. There 
are mineral waters, plenty of game, and ſome mines. 
This country comprehends 55 large pariſhes, to which 
one biſhop only belongs, whoſe ſee is at Sion, the ca- 
pital. The mountains afford good paſture for their 
cattle in ſummer, and their harveſt continues from May 
to October; it being ſooner or later, according to the 
ſituation of the place. | ; 

VALENCIA, a province of Spain, which has the 
title of a kingdom; and is bounded on the eaſt and 
fouth by the Mediterranean ſea, on the north by Ca- 
talonia and Arragon, and on the weſt by New Caſtile 
and the kingdom of Mercia, It is about 165 miles in 
length, and 63 in breadth. It is one of the moſt po- 
pulous and agreeable parts of Spain, and where they 
enjoy almoft a perpetual ſpring. The great number of 
rivers wherewith it is watered render it extremely fer- 
tile, particularly in fruits and wine. There are very 
rugged mountains in it, which contain mines of alum 
and other minerals. | | 


VALENCIA, a City of Spain, and capital of the king- 
It contains about 12, 00 


dom of the ſame name. 
houſes, befides thoſe of the ſuburbs and the ſummer- 
houſes round it. It bas an univerſity, and an archbi- 
ſhop's.ſee; and was taken from the Moors by the Chri- 
ſtians in the 13th century. The town is handſome, and 
adorned with very fine ſtructures. It is not very ſtrong, 
though there are ſome baſtions along the ſides of the 
walls. They have manufaRures in wool and filk, which 
bring in great ſums to the inhabitants. It is ſeated on 
the river Guadalaviar, over which there are five hand- 
ſome bridges; and it 18 about three miles from the ſea, 
where there is a harbour, 110 miles north of Murcia, 
and 165 eaſt by ſouth of Madrid. This city ſurren- 


dered to the earl of Peterborough in the year 1705 


but it was loſt again in 1707. 
Lt, $9 20. - | 
VALENS (Flavius), emperor of the Eaft, a great 


W. Long. O. 5. N. 


patron of the Ariane. Killed by the Goths in the year 


9. See CONSTANTINOPLE, n“ 74-80. 

VALENTINIAN I. emperor of the Weſt, a re- 
nowned warrior, but a tyrant over his ſubjeQs. Sce 
Rome, ne 523. 

VALENTINIAN II. emperor of the Weſt, a prince ce- 
lebrated for his virtues, and above all for his modera- 


tion; yet a conſpiracy was formed againſt him by Ar- 


bogaſtes, the commander in chief of his armies; and he 
was ſtrangled in the year 392. See Rome, ne 536. 
VALENTINIANS, in church: hiſtory, a ſe& of 


Chriltian heretics, who ſprung up in the ſecond cen- 


tury, and were ſo called from their leder Valentinus. 


The Valentinians were only a branch of the Gnoſties, 
who realized or perſonified the Platonic ideas concern- 
ing the Deity, whom they called Pleroma, or Pleni- 
tude. Their ſyſtem was this: the firlt principle is By- 
thos, i. e. Depth, which remained many ages unknown, 
having with it Ennoe, or Thought, and Sige, or Si- 
lence; from theſe ſprung the Nous, or g jw 
which is the only ſon, equal to and alone capable of com- 
prehending, the Bythos; the ſiſter of Nous they call- 
ed Aletheia, or Truth: and theſe contituted the firſt 
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a. 
quaternity of æons, which were the ſource and origi- 
nal of all the ret: for Nous and Aletheia produced the 
World and Life; and from theſe two proceeded Man 
and the Church, But beſides theſe 8 principal zons, 
there were 22 more, the laſt of which, called Sophia, 
being defirous to arrive at the knowledge of Bythos, 
gave herſelf a great deal of uneaſineſs, which created 
in her Anger and Fear, of which was born Matter, 
But the Horos, or Bounder, ſtopped her, preſerved her 
in the Pleroma, and reſtored her to perfection. Sophia 
then produced the Chriſt and the Holy Spirit, which 


brought the æons to their laſt perfection, and made 


every one of them contribute their utmoſt to form the 


the Pleroma, perfected by the Chriſt, produced every 


thing that is in the world by its divers paſſions. The 


EE 


Chriſt ſent into it the Saviour, accompanied with an- 
els, who delivered it from its paſſions, without anni- 
Filating it: from thence was formed corporeal matter. 
And in this manner did they romance concerning God, 
nature, and the myſteries of the Chriſtian religion. 
VALERIAN, or VaLeszIanvs, (Publius Licinius), 
emperor of Rome, remarkable for his captivity and 
cruel treatment by Sapor I, king of Perſia. See Rome, 
ne 491. 
VALERIANA, Varttriax; a genus of the mono- 
ynia order, belonging to the triandria claſs of plants. 
Mere are 20 ſpecies; the moſt remarkable of which 
is the officinalis, or great wild valerian, growing na- 


turally in Britain, in ditches, marſhy places, and ſome- 


times in dry mountainous paſtures. The root is much 
uſed in medicine, and conſiſts of a number of ſtrings 
or fibres matted together, iſſuing from one common 
head; of a whitiſh or pale browniſh colour: its ſmell 
is ſtrong, like a mixture of aromatics with fetids; the 
taſte unpleaſantly warm, bitteriſh, aud ſubacrid. The 
London college have reſtrained the ſhops to that which 


. grows in dry places, and is conſiderably the ſtrongeſt, 


and loſes of its quality if tranſplanted into ſuch ſoils 
as the other naturally delights in. The roots produ- 
ced in low watery grounds have. a remarkably faint 
ſmell in compariſon of the others, and ſometimes ſcarce 
any at all. Wild valerian is a medicine of great uſe in 
nervous diſorders; and is particularly ſerviceable in 
epilepſies proceeding from a debility of the nervous ſy- 
ſtem. It was firſt brought into eſteem in theſe caſes 
by Fabius Columna, who byjtaking the powdered root 
in the doſe of half a ſpoonful, was cured of an invete- 
rate epilepſy after many other medicines had been tried 
in. Repeated experience has fince confirmed its 
efficacy in this diſorder; and the preſent practice lays 
conſiderable ſtreſs upon it. The common doſe is from 
a ſcruple to a dram; in infuſion from one to two drams. 


Its unpleaſant flavour is moſt effectually concealed by 


a ſuitable addition of mace. Cats are very fond of the 
ſmell of this root, and ſeem to be intoxicated by it. 
VALERIUS maximus, a Latin hittorian, ſprung 
from the families of the Valerii and Fabi, which made 
him take the name of Yalerius Maximus. He ſtudied 
Polite literature, and afterwards followed Sextus Pom- 
pey to the wars. At his return he compoled an ac- 
count of the actions and remarkable ſayings of the 
Romans and other great men; and dedicated that work 
to the emperor Tiberius. Many of the learned think 


that this is the ſame that is now extant and bears the 
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Her Enthymeſe, or Thought, dwelling near 


preventing theſe diſorders in weakly children, is to ex- 


inereaſes after it is begun, apply emollients, then ap- 


dow, of iron gilt. 
ſteries and nunneries; the fineſt of which is that of the 
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name of Valeriut Maximus; but others maintain, that 
what we have now is only an abridgment of the work 
written by this celebrated biſtorian, and that this 
abridgment was made by one Nepotian of Africa, 
However, this work is well written, and contains a 
great number of memorable examples and facts per- 
formed by the Greeks and Romans that are worthy of 
being read. | | 

| VALET, a French term, uſed as a common name 
for all domeſtic men- ſervants employed in the more ſer- 
vile offices, as grooms, footmen, coachmen, &c. But 


with us it is only uſed in the phraſe valet de chambre, 


which is a ſervant whoſe office is to dreſs and undreſs 
his maſter, &c. | 

VALETUDINARY, among medical writers, de- 
notes a perſon of a weak and fickly conſtitution, and 
frequently out of order. 1 

VALGUS, Bow or Bandy Legged. Some chil- 
dren are bow-legged from their birth ; others become 
ſo from ſetting them on their feet too early. The tibia 
of ſome is crooked; the knees of others are diſtorted; 
from a fault in the ankle, the feet of ſome are turned 
inwards, theſe are called vari; and in others they turn 
outwards, theſe are called valgi. The beſt method of 


erciſe them duly, but not violently; by dancing or toſ- 
ſing them about in one's arms, and not ſetting them 
much on their feet, at leaſt not without properly ſup- 
porting them: if the diſorder attends at the birth, or 


ply boots of ſtrong leather, wood, &c. as required to 
diſpoſe the crooked legs gradually to a proper form; 
or other inſtruments may be uſed inſtead of boots, 
which, when not too coſtly, are uſually to be preferred. 
Slighter inſtances of theſe diſorders yield to careful 
nurſing without inſtruments. 
VALID, in law, an appellation given to acts, deeds, 
tranſactions, &c. which are clothed with all the for- 
malities requiſite to their being put into execution, and 
to their being admitted in a court of juſtice., 
VALLADOLID, an ancient, large, and hand- 
ſome city of Spain, in Old Caſtile, and capital of a 
principality of the ſame name, with a biſhop's ſee and 
an univerſity. It is ſurrounded with ſtrong walls, em- 
belliſhed with handſome buildings, large public ſquares, 
piazzas, and fountains. It is large and populous, con- 
taining 11,000 houſes, with fine long and broad ſtreets, 
and Jarge high houſes, adorned with balconies. The 


market-place, called EI Campo, is 700 paces in cir- 


cumference, ſurrounded with a great number of con- 
vents, and is the place where the fairs are kept. There 
is another ſquare in the middle of the city, ſurrounded 
with handſome brick houſes, having under them piaz- 
zas, where people may walk dry in all weathers, 
Within theſe piazzas merchants and tradeſmen k#&ep 
their ſhops; all the houſes are of the ſame height, be- 
ing four ftories; and there are balconics at every win- 
In the whole there are 70 mona- 


Dominicans, remarkable for its church, which is one 
of the molt magnificent in the city. The kings reſided 
a long while at this place; and the royal palace, which 
(till remains, is of very large extent, though but two 
ftories high; within are fine paintings of various kinds, 
and at one of the corners a curious clock, made = the 

ame 
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Valfalya ſame manner as that of Straſburg. "The houſe of the 

l inquiſition is an odd ſort of ſtructure, for there are no 
id, Yanbrogh: windows, but a few holes to let 1a the light. The en- 
is: virons of the city are a fine plain, covered with gar- 
dens, orchards, vineyards, meadows, and fields. It is 
ſeated on the rivers Eſcurva and Peſuerga, in W. 
Long. 4. 1. N. Lat. 41. 42. | 
VALSALVA (anthony Maria), an eminent phy- 
fician and anatomiſt, was born at Immola in 1666, and 
was the diſciple of Malpighi. He taught anatomy at 
Bologna with uncommon applauſe, and died in 1723. 
He wrote an excellent treatiſe on the Ear, and other 
works in Latin, printed at Venice, in 4to. 
VALUE, in commerce, denotes the price or worth 
of any thing. | 


caſes they may be ſaid to have a value. In the firſt 
their value is relative to harmony, in the laſt to rhyth- 
mus. The value of any particular ſound, conſidered as 
high or low, is the degree in which it is placed with 
relation to any other ſound above or beneath it, aſcer- 
tained by compariſon, 

VALVE, in hydraulics, pneumatics, &c, is a kind 
of lid, or cover of a tube or veſſel ſo contrived as to 
open one way, but which, the more forcibly it is preſ- 
ſed the other- way, the cloſer it ſhuts the aperture; ſo 
that it either admits the entrance of a fluid into the 
tube or veſſel, and prevents its return; or admits its 
eſcape, and prevents its re-entrance. 

VaLvE, in anatomy, a thin membrane applied on 
ſeveral cavities and veſlels of the body, to afford a paſ- 


their reflux towards the place from whence they came. 
VAMPYRE, a ſpecies of bat. See VESPERTILIO. 
VAN, a term derived from the French avant, or 
avaunt, ſignifying before or foremoſt of any thing; 
thus we ſay, the van-guard of the army, &c. 
VANBRUGH (Sir John), a celebrated Engliſh 
dramatic writer and architect, was deſcended of a fa- 
mily in Cheſhire which came from France, though by 
his name he appears to have been originally of Dutch 
extraction. He was born about the middle of the reign 
of Charles II. and received a liberal education. His 
firſt comedy, called the Relapſe, or Virtue in Danger, 
was acted ia the year 1697 with great applauſe; which 
gave him ſuch encouragement, that he wrote 11 more 
comedies. He was the friend of Mr Congreve, whoſe 
genius was naturally turned for dramatic performances; 
and theſe two gave new life to the Engliſh tage, and 
reſtored its reputation, which had veen ſome time fink- 
ing: but their making vicious perſons their moſt ami- 
able and firiking characters, and their bordering too 
much on obſcenity, could be of no ſervice to. the cauſe 
of virtue; and therefore it was not without reaſon that 
they were attacked by Mr Collier, in his piece on the 
Immorality and Profaneneſs of the Stage. However, 
either the reputation Sir John gained by his comedies, 
or his ſkill in architecture, procured him very conſide- 
rable advantages. He was appointed Clarencieux king 
at arms, which he afterwards diſpoſed of. In 1716 
he was appointed ſurveyor of the works at Greenwich 
hoſpital; he was likewiſe made comptroller-general of 
his Mejeſty's works, and ſurveyor of all the gardens 


and waters. He was an able architect; but his per- 
Vor. X. | 
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formances in that way are eſteemed heavy. Under his Vandyck» 


VALUE, in muſie. Sounds are either compara- 
tively high or low, long or ſhort, In either of theſe 


ſage to certain humours going one way, and prevent 
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direction were raiſed Blenheim-houſe in Oxfordſhire, 


Claremont in Surry, and his own houſe at Whitehall, 


He died of a quinſey in 1726. 

VANDYCK (Sir Anthony), a celebrated paint- 
er, was born at Antwerp in the year 1599. It is ſaid 
that Vandyck's mother was paſſionately fond of em- 
broidery, that ſhe excelled in it, and embroidered ſe- 


veral hiſtorical ſubjects with ſuch ſurpriſing ſkill, that 


they have been eſteemed maſterpieces by proficients in 
that art. Being defirous to have her ſon inſtructed in 
the firſt rudiments of grammar, ſhe began by ſending 


him to ſchool to learn reading and writing. As he had 


ink, paper, and pens, at command, he amuſed himſelf 
more with drawing figures, and other ſlight ſketches, 
than with making letters. One day his maſter having 
threatened to whip one of his ſchool-fellows, Vandyck 
poſitively aſſured him, that he need not fear his maſter's 
threats, as he would take care to prevent his receiving 
the threatened correction. —** How ſo?” replied his 
ſchool-fellow. * I'll paint (replied Vandyck) a face 


on your polteriors;” which he did with ſuch ſkill, that 


when the malter drew up the curtain, he laughed fo 
immoderately, that he forgave the culprit. After 
giving ſeveral early proofs of his excellent genius, he 
became the diſciple of the illuſtrious Rubens, Ta the 
church of the Auguſtines at Antwerp, at the high al- 


tar, is a celebrated picture of Rubens, repreſenting, in 


one part, the Virgin Mary ſitting with the child Jeſus 
in her lap, and in another part ſeveral ſaints and ſaint- 


eſſes ſtanding. The breaſt of one of theſe, St Seba- 


ſtian, 18 ſaid to have been painted by Vandyck when 
he was only a diſciple of Rubens. 'This great maſter 
being engaged one day abroad, his diſciples went into 
his painting-room, where, aſter having been ſome time 
employed in admiring his worke, they began to play 
or romp in ſuch a manner, that the breaſt of St Seba- 
ſtian, which was not yet dry, was bruſhed away by a 
hat thrown at random. This accident put an end to 
their. play: they were very anxious to reſtore it, fear- 
ing that if Rubens diſcovered it they ſhould all be diſ- 
carded. At length it was agreed that Anthony ſhould 
undertake to mend the ſaint's breaſt. In ſhort, taking 
his maſter's pallet and bruſhes, he ſucceeded ſo well, 
that his companions imagined Rubens would overlook 
it. They were miſtaken; for Rubens at his return 
knew immediately that ſome one had touched upon his 
performance: calling his diſciples, he aſked them why 
any one had dared to meddle with his painting? They 
were ſome time doubtful whether they ſhould confefs 
or deny the fact. Threats at length prevailed : they 
owned that Vandyck had thrown his hat upon it. . Up- 


on this, cloſeting Vandyck, inſtead of chiding him, he 


told him, that“ it was proper and even neceſſary for 
him to travel into Italy, the only ſchool] that produced 
excellent painters; and that, if he would take his ad- 
vice, he would arrive at the higheſt perfection.“ Van- 
dyck replied, that © he was very deſirous of it; but 
that his purſe was not equal to ſuch a journey, and 
that he feared he ſhould be obliged to ſell his hat on 
the road.” Rubens aſſured him that that ſhould be 
his concern; and accordingly, a few days after, he made 
him a preſent of a purſe full of piſtoles, and added to 
that gift a dapple grey horſe, of great beauty, to carry 
him thither. In return for this, Vandyck painted his 
ms 43 maſter 
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Vandyck. maſter a chimney-piece; and afterwards ſet out for the art to infinuate himſelf into his eſteem, and infpi. Van, 
Italy, about the year 1621, being then about 21 or red him with a defire of converting copper into gold; l 


22 years of age. Having: ſtaid a ſhort time at Rome, but the ſecret had no other effect, than making him Varening 
he removed to Venice, where he attained the beautiful convert his gold ivto ſmoke. Rubens being informed 


| colouring of Titian, Paul Veroneſe, and the Venetian 
ſchool, which appeared from the many excellent pic- 
' tures he drew at Genoa. 

After having ſpent a few years abroad, he returned 
to Flanders, with ſo noble, fo eaſy and natural a man- 
ner of painting, that Titian himſelf was hardly his ſu- 
periorz and no other maſter could equal him in por- 
traits. Soon after his return, he aceidentally met with 
D. Teniers, who accoſted him with great politeneſs, 
and aſked him whether he had much buſineſs ſince he 
came from Rome? “ What bulinefs, think you, can J 
have had time to do? (replied Vandyck), I am only 
Jult arrived here. Would you believe, that I offered 
to draw that fat brewer's picture who juſt paſſed by us 


for two piſtoles, and that the looby laughed in my face, 


ſaying it was too dear? I aſſure you, that if the cards 
do not turn up better, I ſhall make no long ſtay at 
Bruſſels.” Soon after this, he painted thoſe two fa- 
mous pictures, the Nativity, and a dying Chriſt; the 
Hrſt in the pariſh-church, the ſecond iu that of the Ca- 
puchins, at Termond. 

When he was in Holland he was very deſirous to ſee 
Francis Hals the painter, who had great reputation 
then for portraits. On entering his room, he aſked to 
have his picture drawn, Hals, who knew Vandyck 
only by fame, undertook it, and went to work. The 


latter ſccing his head finiſhed, roſe up, ſaying,” that it 


was a ftriking likeneſs. Afterwards he propoſed to 
Hals, that if he would fit in return, he would alſo draw 
his picture; to which Hals having agreed, merely from 
curioſity, exclaimed, on ſeeing his picture ſo ſoon fi- 
nifzed, © Thou art the devil, or elle Vandyck.““ This 
picture of Hals has been engraved by Cotter, at the 
Hague. | 3 
Vandyck finding he could not make a fortune in his 
own country, took a reſolution of going over into Eng- 
land, Accordingly he borrowed ſome guineas of Te- 
niers, and ſet out, furniſhed with letters of recommen- 
dation. His ſuperior genius ſoon brought him juto 
great reputation; and above all, he excelled in por- 
traits, which he drew with an inconceivable facility, 
and for which he charged a very high price, according 
to the inftruftions which had been given him on that 
head. It is affiimed, that for ſame of them he recei- 
ved 400 guineas apiece. He ſoon found hiqſelf load- 
ed with honours and riches; and as he had a noble and 
generous heart, he made a figure ſunable to his for- 
tune. He married one of the faireſt ladies of the Eng- 


lifh court, a Gaughter of the lord Ruthven, earl of 


Gowry; and, though ſhe had but little fortune, main- 


tained her with a grandeur anſwerable to her birth. He 


himſelf was generally richly dreſſed; his coaches and 
equipage were magnificent, aud his retinue was nume— 
rous. Flis table was elegant, and plentifully furniſh- 


ed; and he often entertained his gueſts after dinner 
with a concert performed by the beſt Engliſh muficians 
In ſhort, his houſe was ſo frequented by 


of London. 
perſons of the greateſt quality of both ſexes, that his 


apartments rather reſembled the court of a prince than 


the lodgings of a painter. Notwiiitanding this ex. 


pence, he amaſſed great wealth; when a chemiſt had 


of it, wrote to his diſciple: he acknowledged his error, 
and corrected it. At length Vandyck being at an 
early age ſobject to the gout, it undermined him by 
degrees, and Carried him to the grave in the year 
1641, at the age of 42. He was buried in St Paul's; 
and leſt to his heirs a conſiderable eſtate, which ſome 
have made to amount to 40, oool. ſterling. 

VANE, a thin flip of bunting hung to the maſt- 
head, or ſome other conſpicuous place in the ſhip, to a 
ſhow the direction of the wind. It is commonly ſewed 
upon a wooden frame called the „och, which contains 
two holes whereby to flip over the ſpindle, upon which 
it turns about as the wind changes. DR 

VANILLA, or VaxitLLo. See ErpidenDaunm. 

VAPOUR, in philoſophy, the pariicles of bodies 
rarched by heat, and thus rendered ſpecifically lighter 
than the atmoſphere, in which they riſe to a conſide- 
rable height. See EvaroRaTion, Dane, Gas, &c. 

Many kinds of vapour are unfriendly to animal life, 
but the molt noxious are thoſe which ariſe from metal- 


lic ſubſtances. In the ſmelting and refining of lead, a 


white vapour ariſes, which, falling upon the graſs in the 
neighbourhood, imparts a poiſonous quality to it, fo 
that the cattle which feed there will die; and in like 
manner ſtagnant waters impregnated with this vapour 
will kill fiſh. Phlogiſtic vapours are alſo extremely no- 
xious; and hence painters, and others who are expoſed 
to theſe vapours, are generally unhealthy. In ſome 
places the earth exhales vapours of a very noxious qua- 
lity ; ſuch as the Grotto del Cani, and other places in 
Italy, where a mephitic vapour conſtantly. hovers over 
the ſurface of the ground, proving inftantly fatal to 
ſuch animals as are immerſed in it. But the moſt for- 
midable kind of vapours are thoſe which iſſue from the 
mouths of volcanoes, and which ſeem to be a combi- 
nation of all others, joined to ſuch a quantity of elec- 
tric matter as to produce the. greateſt miſchiefs. In 
ſome parts of the world there have been inſtances of 
people killed, and almoſt torn to pieces, by a vapour 
ſuddenly burſting out of the earth under their feet. 
Of the aqueous vapour raiſed from the earth by the 
ſun's heat are formed the clouds; but though theſe are 
commonly at no great height from the earth, we can- 
not from thence determine the height to which the va- 
pours aſcend. Indeed, conſidering the great propen- 
ſity of water, and even quickſilver, to evaporate in the 


moſt perfed vacuum we can make, it is by no means 


probable that any limit can be fixed for this aſcent. 

Vaeouks, in medicine, a diſeaſe properly called 
Yps, or the hypochondriacal diſeaſe; and in men parti- 
cularly, the een. See Menicine, n* 385. | 

VARENIUS (Auguſtus), a famous Lutheran di- 
vine, was born in the duchy of Lunenburgh in 1620. 
He became ſo well ſkilled in the Hebrew tongue, that 
he was conſidered in Germany as the beſt ſkilled in 
that language of all the Proteftaats, except the Bux- 
torfs; and he had ſuch a prodigious memory, that he 


knew the Hebrew text of all the Old Teſtament by 


heart. He wrote a Commentary on the prophecy of 
Iſaizh, and many other works. — 
He ouglit not to be confounded with Bernard Va- 

| ren,; 
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vii. reniue, a Datchman and an able phyſician, who wrote 
Variation. an eſteemed geographical treatiſe, intitled Geographia 


univerſalis, in qua Afettiones generales Telluris expli- 
cantur, which was tranflated by Sir Iſaac Newton. 
VAR I, in medicine, little, hard, and ruddy tu- 
mours, which frequently infeſt the faces of young per- 
ſons of a hot temperament of body. | 
VARIATION, the angle contained between the 
true meridian and the magnetic meridian. 
After the diſcovery of that moſt uſeful property of 


the magnet, or loadſtone, namely, the giving harden- 


ed iron and ſteel a polarity, the compaſs was for many 
years uſed without knowing that its direction in any 
wiſe deviated from the poles of the world : and about 
the middle of the 16th century, fo certain were ſome 
of its inftexibly pointing to the north, that they treat- 
ed with contempt the notion of the variation, which 


about that time began to be ſuſpected. However, 


careful obſervations ſoon diſcovered, that in England 
and its neighbourhood, the needle pointed to the eaſt- 
ward of the true north: but the quantity of this devi- 
ation being known, mariners became as well fatisfied 
as if the compaſs had none; becauſe they imagined 


that the true courſe could be obtained by making, al- 
lowance for the true variation. 


From ſucceſſive obſervations made afterwards, it 
was found, that the deviation of .the needle from the 
north was not a conſtant quantity, but that it gradu- 
ally diminiſhed ; and at laſt, about the year 1660, it 
was found at London that the needle pointed due 
north, and has ever fince been getting to the weſtward; 
and now the variation is more than 20® to the weſt - 
ward of the north: ſo that in any one place it may be 
ſuſpected the variation has a kind of libratory motion, 
traverſing through the north to unknown limits eaſt- 
ward and weſtward, But the ſettling of this point muſt 
be left to time. „ ä 

During the time of the ſaid obſervations it was alſo 
diſcovered, that the variation of the needle was diffe- 
rent in different parts of the world, it being weſt in 
ſome places when it was eaſt in others; and in places 
where the variation was of the fame name, yet the 
quantity of it greatly differed, It was therefore fouud 


neceſſary, that mariners ſhould every day, or as often 


as they had opportunity, make during their voyage 
proper obſervations for an amplitude or azimuth ; 
whereby they might be enabled to find the variation 
of the compaſs in their prefent place, and thence cor- 
rect their courſes. | | | 
Dr Halley publiſhcd in the laſt century a theory of 
the variations of the compaſs. In this work he ſup- 
poſes there are four magnetic poles in the earth; two 
of which are fixed and two moveable, by which he ex- 
plains the different variation of the compaſs at different 
times in the ſame place. But it is impoſſible to apply 
exact calculations to ſo complicated an hypotheſis. M. 
Euler, ſon of the celebrated geometrician of that name, 


has however ſhown, that two magnetic poles placed on 


the ſurface of the earth will ſufficiently account for the 
ſinguler figure aſſumed by the lines which paſs through 
ail the points of equal variation in the chart of Dr 
THattey, © | 

M. Evler firſt examines the caſe wherein the two 
mapnetic poles are diametrically oppoſite ; ſecond, he 
places them in the two oppoſite meridians, but at un- 
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equal diſtances from the poles of the world; third, he Variation: 


places them in the ſame meridians. Finally, he con- 
ders them fituated in twodifferent meridians. Theſe four 
caſes may become equally important; becauſe, if it is 
determined that there are only two magnetic poles, and 
that theſe poles change their ſituations, it may ſome- 
time hereafter be diſcovered that they paſs through all 
the different poſitions. 

Since the needle of the compaſs ought always to be 
in the plane which paſſes through the place of obſer- 
vation and the two magnetic poles, the problem is re- 
duced to the diſcovery of the angle contained between 
this plane and the plane of the meridian. M. Euler, 
after having examined the different caſes, finds that 
they alſo expreſs the eartb's magnetiſm, repreſented in 
the chart publiſhed by Meſſ. Mountaine and Dodfon 
in 1744, particularly throughout Europe and North 
America, if the following principles are eſtabliſhed. 

Between the arctic pole and the maguetic pole 145 
53. | | | 

Between the antarctie pole and the other magnetic 
pole 29? 237 HEE | 

532 18' the angle at the north pole, formed by the 
meridian's paſling through the two magnetic poles. 

250® the longitude of the meridian, which paſſes 
over the northern magnetic pole. 

As the obſervations which have been collected with 
regard to the variation are for the moſt part looſe and 
inaccurate, it is impoſlible to repreſent them all with 
preciſion; and the great variations obſerved in the In- 


dian Ocean ſeem to require, ſays M. Euler, that the 


three firſt quantities ſhould be 14, 35, and 65 degrees. 
In the mean time, the general agreement is ſufficiently 
ſatisfaQtory. 1 | 
Ihe high reputation of Dr Halley's magnetieal chart 
renders it more particularly neceſſary to point out the 
errors contained therein, There is evidently too little 
diftance between the lines of no variation, of which 
one croſſes the equator 19® weſtward of London, and 
the other 119? to the eaſtward, This makes 1436* 
only; whereas it ſhould neceſſarily exceed 180, and even 
200, inaſmuch as the pole of the world is ſuppoſed fur- 
ther diſtant from the magnetic pole towards the ſouth 
than in the north, as is required by the other pheno— 
mera. Again, upon the coaſts diſcovered by Diemen, 
there was no variation in 1642; and Dr Halley alſo 
ſuppoſes there was none in 1700. Meanwhile, by the 
alteration obſerved at Paris, the line. of no variation 
ſhould be advanced 602? towards the ſouth, which will 
agree better with the calculations, and prove that the 
diſtance of the two interſectious was really greater than 
Dr Halley had eſtabliſhed. | 
The table of variation of Meſſ. Mountaine and Dod 
{on is accompanied with ſeveral interetting particulars, 
which equally deſerve to be inſerted here. . 
At Barbadoes (ſays Captain Snow), the variation 
ſeems very nearly at a ſtand: for in the road I obſerved 
5* ealt; and by Dr Hallcy's draught, in the year 1701, 
559, In 1747, at Port Royal keys, Jamaica, I ob- 
terved the variation 99 20' E.; and on the coaſt of 
Carthagena, the fame week, off the high land of Santa 


Martha, 7 45' nearly ſouth of Port Royal. Therefore 


theſe curves are not much altered: the curve at Jamaica 


is nearly at a ſtand, as though tied, and the ſouth part 
of chem with the reſt dropping to the weſtward. 
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Variation Under the equator, in longitude 40? E. of London, 


the higheſt variation during the whole 56 years ap- 


Variety. pears to be 179 + W. and the leaſt 16%. W.: and in 


Jatitude 15 N. longitude 60? W. from London, the 
variation has been conſtantly 52 E. But in other places 
the caſe has been widely different. For in the latitude 
of 10 8. longitude 609 E. from London, the varia- 
tion has decreaſed from 17 W. to 74 W.; and is 
Jatitude 10 8. longitude 5 W. from London, from 
2 4 W. to 12 4 W.; and in latitude 15 N. longitude 
20%, it has increaſed from 1“ W. to 9 W. | 
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But there is ill a more extraordinary appearance in 


the Indian ſea. For inſtance, under the equator: 


LONGITUDE|MAGNETICAL VARIATION 
E. from London. 3 1700. | 5 | 
egrees. egrees. egrees. 
1 15 — — 162 Weſt.——— 164 Welt. 
45 ——=|—— 173 W. ——— 147 W. 
50 —— 173 W. ——— 114 W. 
55 — — 16% W. ——_—— 83 W. 
60 ——|—— 152. W. ——— 6 W. 
65 ——ſ—— 134 W. ——— 4 W. 
70 — — 114 W. ——— 34 W. 
75 — — 814 W. — 1 W. 
80 — — 71 W. ——— 0; Eaſt. 
85 — — 5 W. 14 E. 
8 — 
95 —— 33% W. ——— oz Wet. 
100 — 22 W. ——  W. 


Where the weſt variation, in the longitude 40 E. is 


| the ſame in both the above years; and in 1700 the weſt 


variation ſeemed to be regularly decreafing from lon- 
gitude 502 E. to the longitude 100? E.: but in 1756, 
we find the welt variation decreafing fo faſt, that we 
have eaſt variation in the longitude 80?, 85, and go® 
E. and yet in the longitude 959 and 100? E. we have 
welt variation again. 

To theſe remarks may be ſubjoined the following 


extracts from the Expeſition du calcul aſtronomique, by 


M. de la Lande. 5 
« At the royal obſcrvatory in Paris, a magnetical 
needle of four inches deviated from the N. 189 10' to- 
wards the welt, on the 15th of February 1759: and 
on the 22d of April 1760, the ſame needle varied 189 
20". It is indeed natural to conceive, that nothing can 
be preciſely aſcertained by 10“ upon a circle whoſe dia- 
meter is only four inches. It is nevertheleſs ſufficiently 
evident, that this variation continues to increaſe at Pa- 
ris, In 1610 the needle declined 89 towards the eaſt, 
ſo that the variation has changed 269 20' in the ſpace 
of 150 years; and this appears particularly ſince 1740: 
for the ſame needle, which has always been uſed by 
M. Maraldi, is more than 3* advanced towards the 
weſt, beyond what it was at that period; and this makes 
9" ia one year,” | | 
VARLETY, a change, ſucceſſion, or difference, in 
the appearance or nature of things; in oppoſition to 
uniformity, See UntFormITY and Variety. 
VARIETY, in botany, a plant changed by ſome ac- 
cidental cauſe, which being removed, the variety or 
mutation difappears, and the ſpecies is reſtored. As 
many plants of different form and appearance as are 
produced from ſecd of the ſame ſpecies, are to be re- 
garded as genuine varieties, and in all caſes to. be di- 
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ſtinguiſned with great accuracy from the ſpecies, 


Ia the form and diſpoſition of the parts of each in 


dividual of the ſame ſpecies, there exiſts, in general, a 
conſtant uniformity. Different cauſes, however, as cul- 
ture, climate, expoſure, age, diſeaſes, luxuriance or 
poverty of nouriſhment, contufions, and other circum- 
ſtances, produce monſtrous appearances and accidental 
varieties in the parts of plants, 45 

It is known, that a ſuperabundance of nouriſhment 
gives riſe to the numerous tribe of double and prolific 
flowers: the {ame cauſe gives to all the parts of the 
plant a thickneſs and extent by no means natural to 
them. Hence, likewiſe, the prodigious multiplication 
of the leaves of ſome plants, which increaſe to ſuch a 
degree, as frequently to injure the flower and fruit. 

The leaves of young trees and of new ſhoots are much 
larger, and leſs cut and ramified, than thoſe of a grown. 
tree of the ſame ſpecies. In holly, the leaves loſe their 
prickles when the tree waxes old. HE ol 

The lower leaves of aquatic plants, as crow-foot and 
water-drop- wort, are frequently finely cut like hairs, 


 whillt thoſe above are of a different form. Plants of 


the ſame ſpecies that grow in another ſoil have no di- 
verſity in the form of their upper and under leaves. 
Again, in mountainous plants, the lower leaves are 
generally more entire; the upper, ones more divided. 


Burnet, ſaxifrage, aniſe, and coriander, furniſh examples. 


The ſeeds or grains of many graſſes, particularly of 
rye, are ſometimes prolonged into a horny appearance 
of a fungous ſubſtance, that is pretty hard, and as it 
were cartilaginous. Some of theſe monſtrous produc- 
tions are more than two inches long. Rye diſeaſed in 
this manner, 1s frequently attended with fatal conſe- 


- quences to ſuch as cat of the bread prepared from it. 


The ſame appearance has been obſerved in gramen a- 
quaticum fluitans, and carex. This diſeaſe, termed by 


Linnæus clavus, is common in moiſt years and rainy 


ſeaſons, and ſeems to be principally owing to a defect 
of perſpiration. 15 | 

The flowers and ſeeds of many of the eſculent graſſes, 
and ſome other plants, are frequently reduced into a 
black powder. This appearance has been particularly 
obſerved in wheat, rye, barley, oats, perſicarie, marſh-. 
{corzonera, P ſope-wort, and ſome of the 
lychnis, pink, and chick-weed tribe. In the greater 
number, the diſeaſe, when it attacks the flower, begins 
by the receptacle under the form of ſmall black points, 
which inſenſibly reach the other parts of the flower ;, 
as the flower-cup, petals, and ſtamina, without attack-. 
ing the piſtil or female organ, which however com- 
monly proves abortive. © 
Ihe diſeaſe termed «/7:/ago, or burning, differs from 
that juit mentioned, in that it is contagious and here- 
ditary; the ſeeds being the only parts that are affected 
by it. It has been diſcovered in the ſame ſpecies of 
graſſes as the former, but more abundantly on Indian. 
millet. M. Aymen, a French academician, attributes 
both theſe diſcaſes to an internal fault in the ſap. 

The upper ſurface of the leaves of ſome plants, par- 
ticularly of hop, melon, dead-nettle,, bedge-nettle,, 
maple, and gromwell, is ſubjeR to be covered with a 
white appearance, which makes the leaves ſeem thick- 
er, more weighty, and more opake. Plants. which are 
attacked by this diſeaſe, termed by botaniſts bes 
rarely produce any fruit ; or if they do, it is badly 

| formed, 
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Vnety. formed, and has a crude diſagrecable taſte. 

—— On the under ſurface of the leaves of ladies mantle, 
and a ſpecies of euphorbia with cypreſs leaves, is oc- 
caſionally diſperſed a yellowiſh duſt, which, from its re- 
ſemblance to ruſty iron, has occaſioned the name of ru- 
bigo, or ruſt, to be given to this particular diſeaſe; 
which, like the former,. appears to proceed from a de- 
fect of perſpiration. - 

White ſpots are frequently obſerved on ſome leaves, 
which thence appear empty, and as it were tranſparent: 
it is occaſioned by the influence of a burning ſun acting 
vpon them when very much moiſtened, either in con- 
ſequence of continued rain or a ſtrong dew. When all 
the leaves are attacked with this diſeaſe, which has ob- 
tained the name of candor, that is, “the whites,” the 
plant commonly periſhes a few days after. 

Certain plants of warm climates are ſubject to loſe 
their petals when cultivated in cold countries; and that 
even when the fruit arrives at maturity. 

Plants which grow in the ſhade, or in places that are 
Ceprived of a proper current of air, are apt to become 
meagre, and, without taking the conſiſtence which is 
ſuitable, to periſh before they have produced any fruit. 
Experiments demonſtrate, that the feebleneſs of ſuch 
plants proceeds leſs from a defect of heat, than from a 
privation of light. | 
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Other cauſes alter the colour of leaves, and occafion- 
ally produce the beautifully variegated leaves ſo much 
in requeſt among gardeners. Some leaves are ſubject 
to aſſume a deep red; this is particularly the caſe with 
herb Robert, a ſpecies of eranc's bill. 

The branches of aſh and willow are frequently flat- 
tened in ſeveral irregular ways. This is ſuppoſed to 
be in conſequence of two buds being naturally grafted 
in each other before the unfolding of the branch. Two 
leaves, two fruits, engrafted in this manner, produce 
other monſtrous appearances. By means of artificial 
grafting, we may in like manner vary the form of leaves, 
ſtems, flowers, and fruit. | 8 

Laſtly, certain inſects depoſiting their eggs under 
the bark of the leaves and ſtems of ſeveral plants, oc- 
caſion an extrava ſation of the ſap; and hence give birth 
to certain ſingular productions, which in different bo- 
dies reſemble either nuts, muſhrooms, or ſponges; and 
are either round or long, hard or ſoft, covered with 

leaves, or guarded with briſtly threads. | 

Such are the galls of oak, which enter into the com 
poſition of ink; thoſe of elm, lime, ciftus, ground-ivy, 
a ſpecies of hawk-weed, the aſpen-tree, and ſeveral 
ſpecies of willow. Thoſe of a ſpecies of ſage, called 
ſalvia bacciſe ra, are ſold in the markets of the Levant 
by the name of ſage-appler. Tournefort relates that 
they are round, nine or ten lines in diameter ; of the 
colour of aſhes, cottony, with a white pvlp that is 
ſome what tranſparent, ſweet, and of a very agreeable 
taſte. Thoſe of the ſcarlet-oak are two lines in dia- 
meter; the ſubſtance is very red, and being dried, is the 
kermes, or ſcarlet-paſtcl, to well known by the dyers. 

Of the fame nature with the galls juſt mentioned, 


1 are thoſe ſtrange bodies covered with green, red, or 
* yellow fibres, termed bedeguar, which a fly of the ſame 
0 kind produses upon the wild roſe; ſuch are likewiſe 
e the {mail bladders on the ſurface of the elm-leaves, 
65 which are filled with gaats, and wiih an aſtringent 
y balmy liquor that is an excellent vulnerary. | 
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Such are the principal accidents to which the parts Variola 


VAR 


of plants are ſubject, and which give riſe to the nume- 
rous tribes of varieties in the vegetable kingdom. 

VARIOLA, the SmaLL-yox. See Mevicine, 
n 326—328, 

VARIX, in medicine, the dilatation of a vein, ari- 
ſing from the too great abundance or thickneſs of the 
blood. See SURGERY, no 14, ef ſeq. | 

VARNISH, a thick, viſcid, ſhining liquor, uſed 
by painters, gilders, and various other artificers, to 
give a gloſs and Juſtre to their works; as alſo to de- 
fend them from the weather, duſt, &c. 

There are ſeveral kinds of varniſhes in uſe, and many 
receipts bave been publiſhed for the preparation of 
them; but very few of theſe can be depended on. 'The 
following are extracted from Dr Lewis's Commerce of 
Arts, and ſeem to be well authenticated. 

1. Gold-coloured Varniſh, or Lacquer.—Silver, coated 
with a tranſparent gold-coloured varniſh, is made to 
reſemble gold ſo exactly, as wholly to ſupply the place 
of gold in ſome of the works called gilt. The baſis of 
the varniſh, or what gives adheſiveneſs and gloſſineſs to 
the colouring matter, is a ſolution of lac made in ſpi- 
rit of wine. e „ 

Stick-lac is only to be uſed for varniſnes: what is 
called hell- lac, or the grains formed into plates by 
melting them in boiling water, does not anſwer ſo well. 

The ſpirit muſt be highly rectified, or freed as much 

as poſſible from any admixture of phlegm or water *. * See Di- 
Some ſeed-lac, reduced into fine powder, is then added /i/'itior 
to it, in the proportion of about three ounces to a pint: W 6. 
the veſſel being ſet in a moderate warmth for 24 hours 

and frequently ſhaken, a part of the lac difiolves ; and 

the ſpirit, now tinged of a reddiſh brqwn colour, is 
ſtrained off from the undiſſolved part, and ſet by for a 

day or two to ſettle. The digeſtion ſhould be perform- 

ed in a wide-mouthed veſſel, covered ſo as to prevent 

the exhalation of the ſpirit: the undiſſolved lac ſoftens 

into a viſcous maſs, ſo as ſcarce to be got out through 

a narrow aperture. 

In different portions of the foregoing ſolution, pour- 
ed off clear after the ftraining and ſettling, ſome. gam- 
boge and annotto are diſſolved ſeparately ; the gam- 


f 
Varniſa. 


boge communicates a high yellow colour, and the an- 


notto a deep reddiſh yellow. The ſolution of the gam- 
boge is mixed with about half its quantity of that of 
the annotto, and trial made of the mixture on {ome fi]- 
ver leaf: if the colour inclines too much to the yellow 
or the red, more of the one or the other liquor is added 
till the true golden colour 1s obtained. There are ſun- 
dry other materials, from a due mixture of which a 


like colour may be produced; ſuch as turmeric, ſaf- 


tron, dragon's-blood, &c. 

The ſilver leaf being fixed on the ſubject, in the ſame 
manner as gold leaf, by the interpofition of proper 
plutinous matters, the varniſh is ſpread upon the piece 
with a bruſh or pencil. The firſt coat being dry, the 
piece is again and again waſhed over with the varniſh. 
till the colour appears ſufficiently deep. What is called. 
gilt leather, and many picture- frames, have no other 
than this counterfeit gilding. Waſhing them with a 
little rectified ſpirit of wine affords a proof of this; the 
ſpirit diſſolving the varniſh, and leaving the ſilver leaf 
of its own whiteneſs. For plain frames, thick (in -foik 
may be uſed inſtead of filver, The tin-leaf, fixed _ 
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putty applied in the fame manner: being then lac - 
quered over with the varoiſh five or ſix times, it looks 
very nearly like burniſhed gold. The ſame varniſh, 
made with a lefs proportion of the colouring materials, 
is applied alſo on works of brafs; both for heightening 
the colour of the metal to a reſemblance with that of 
gold, and for preſerving it from being tarniſhed or cor- 
roded by the air. 85 

2. Spirit Varniſh. Black varniſh, for japanning on 


wood or leather, is prepared by mixing Jamp-black or 


ivory-black with a proper quantity of a ſtrong ſolu - 
tion of gum lac in ſpirit of wine, ſuch as that above- 
deſcribed. The lamp- black is commonly preferred to 
the ivory-black, on account of its uniting better with 
the fluid, and working ſmoother. The thicker part 
of the varniſh, which ſettles at the bottom, is uſed 
with the lamp-black for the firſt coatings, and the mix- 
ture applied at different times, in a hot room, one 
layer after another is dry, till a full body of colour is 
obtained: after which the piece is wathed over in the 


ſame manner, ſeveral times, with the finer part of the 


varniſh, juft tinged with the black, ſo as to make a 
coating of ſufficient thickneſs to bear poliſhing with 
tripoli. | „ 

3. Amber Varniſbes for Papier Mache, Sc. Papier 


mache is made of cuttings of white or brown paper, 
boiled in water, and beaten in a mortar, till they are 


reduced into a kind of paſte; and then boiled with ſo- 
lution of gum-arabic or of fize, to give tenacity to the 


paſte, which is afterwards formed into different toys, 
&c. by preſſing it into oiled moulds. When dry, it is 
done over with a mixture of ſize and lamp- black, and 


afterwards varniſhed. The black varniſh for theſe toys 


is prepared as follows. Some colophony, or turpen- 
tine boiled down'till it becomes black and friable, is 
melted in a glazed earthen veſſel, and thrice as much 


amber in fine powder ſprinkled in by degrees, with the 


addition of a little ſpirit or oil of turpentine now and 
then: when the amber is melted, ſprinkle in the ſame 
quantity of ſarcocolla, continuing to ſtir them, and to 
add more ſpirit of turpentine, till the whole becomes 
flaid ; then ſtrain out the clear through a coarſe hair- 
bag, prefling it gently between hot boards. This var- 
niſh, mixed with ivory-black in fine powder, 1s applied, 


in a hot room, on the dried paper paſte; which is then 


ſet in a gently heated oven, next day in a hotter oven, 
and the third day in a very hot one, and Jet ſtand each 
time till the oven is grown cold. The paſte thus var- 
niſhed is hard, durable, gloſſy, and bears liquors hot 
or cold. | | 

A more ſimple amber-varniſh, of great uſe for many 
purpoſes, and ſaid to be the balis of the fine varaiſhes 
which we ſce on coaches, &c. is prepared, by gently 
melting the amber in a crucible till it becomes black; 
then reducing it into a powder, which -looks brown ; 
and boiling the powder in linfeed oil, or in a mixture 


of linſeed oil and oil of turpentine. Drying oil is com- 


monly made choice of by the workmen; but it ſeems 
more eligible here to take the oil unprepared, that the 
boiling requiſte for giving it the drying quality may 
be employed at the ſame time in making it act upon 
the amber. 

By the previous melting of the amber, its nature is 


T A K 1 
Varnith. the piece with glue, is to be burniſhed, then poliſhed 
—---— with emery and a fine haen cloth, and afterwards with 
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changed, and part of its oily and ſaline matter expel, * 
led, as happens in the common diſtillation of it. When —. 


the diſtillation is not far protracted, the caput mor- 
tuum, or ſhining black maſs which remains in the re. 
tort, anſwers as well as the amber melted on purpoſe, 


Hence ſome of our chemiſts, inftead of urging the di. 


ſtillation to the utmolt, by which the amber would be 
reduced to a mere coal, find it more advantageous to 


diſcontinue the proceſs when the thinner oil and greater 


part of the ſalt have ariſen, that the remaining mafs 
may be in great meaſure ſoluble in oils, fo as to ſupply 
the common demand of the varniſh-makers. / 
It has generally been thought, that amber will not 
at all diſſolve in oils till it has thus ſuffered a degree of 
decompolition by fire. Hoffmann relates an experi- 
ment in his 0b/ervationes Phyſico-chemice, which diſco- 
vers the ſolubility of this concrete in its natural Rate, 
Powdered amber, with twice its quantity of oil-olive, 
was put in a wide-mouthed glaſs, and a digeſtor, or 
ſtrong copper veſſel, being filled about one-third with 
water, the glaſs was placed in it, the cover of the di- 
geltor ſerewed down tight, and a moderate fire conti- 
nued an hour or more: when cold, the amber was found 
diſſolved into a gelatinous tranſparent maſs, 
In Dr Stockar's very curious Specimen inaugurale de 


ſuccino, printed at Leyden in 1760, there are ſundry 


more important experiments on this ſubject, made by 
himfelf and Mr Ziegler of Winterthur. They found, 
that by continuing a fimmering heat 12 hours, and 
confining the vapour as much as ſtone - ware veſſels would 
bear without burſting (the danger of which was avoid- 


ed by making a ſmall notch in the cork-ftoppers) pow-+ 


dered amber diſſolved perfectly in expreſſed oils, in tur- 
pentine, and in balſam of copaiba: a ſtrong copper 
veſſel, with a cover ſcrewed on it, feems moſt eligible, 
and for the greater ſecurity, a valve may be made in 


the cover, kept down by a fpring that ſhall give way 
before the confined vapour is of ſufficient force to be 


in any danger of buriting the veſſel, Though ſuch a 


heat as converts part of the oil into ſtrong elaſtic va- 


pours, and the forcible compreſſure of the vapour, are 
expedient for haſtening the diſſolution, they do not ap- 
pear to be eſſentially neceſſary; for by digeftion for a 
week in cloſe - ſtopped glaſs-veſſels, in which the com- 
preſſure could not be very great, ſolutions equally per- 
fect were obtained. ; 85 5 

The ſolution in rape- ſeed oil, and in oil of almonds, 
was of a fine yellowiſh colour; in lioſeed - oil, gold - co- 
loured ; in oil of. poppy-ſeeds, yellowiſh red; in oil 
olive, of a beautiful red; in oil of nuts, deeper colour- 
ed; and in oil of bays, of a purple red. It is obſer- 


vable that this laſt oil, which of itſelf, in the greateſt 


common heat of the atmoſphere, proves of a thick bu- 
tyraceous conſiſtence, continued fluid when the amber 
was diſſolved in it. The ſolutions made with turpen- 
tine, and with balſam of copaiba, were of a deep red 
colour, and on cooling bardcned into a brittle maſs of 
the ſame colour. Ali the iolutions mingled perfectly 
with ſpirit of turpentine. Thoſe made with the oils 
of linſeed, bays, poppy- ſeeds, and nuts, and with bal 
ſam of copaiba and turpentine, being diluted with four 


times their quantity of ſpirit of turpentine, formed 


hard, tenacious, gloſſy varniſhes, which dried ſuffici+ 


ently quick, and appeared greatly preferable to thoſe 


made in the common manner from melted amber. 
4. 
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appearance or air of being antique. 
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4. Varniſh for Metalr. Iron ſnuff boxes, mourning- natural varniſh, which is as hard as the metal itſelf, 


' buckles, &c. are coloured black, by making them con- 


ſiderably hot, and applying on them in this late a thick 
mixture of lamp black, with a certain varniſh called 


gold ſize. There is a gold-ſize vſed for gilding, or fix- 


dee Gild- ing gold-leaf on wood, &c. F The ſize here meant is 
e 


a compoſition of a different kind, conſiſting of drying 
oil, turpentine, and the pigment called Naples yellow ; 
which laſt ingredient is uſed for giving a high gold co- 
lour to the mixture, to fit it for ſome of the other pur- 
poſes for which it 18 employed, | 

The workmen are ſaid frequently to employ for this 
purpoſe a mixture of lamp-black with the ſcummings, 
&c. of different oil-paints: the mixture is applied with 
a pencil, and the piece afterwards baked in an oven, 
with a heat ſomewhat greater than that uſed for the 
papier mache. Naples ycllow, a ſuperfluous ingredient 
in the black varniſh, is the baſis of the dark brown 
which we ſee on ſome iron ſnuff- boxes, this pigment 


changing to a brown in baking with the varniſh, 


Laying on of VARNISHES, I. If you varniſh wood, 
let your wood be very ſmooth, cloſe-grained, free from 
greaſe, and rubbed with ruſhes. 2. Lay on your co- 
Jours as ſmooth as poſſible; and if the varniſh has any 
bliſters in it, take them off by a poliſh with ruſhes. 
3. While you are varniſhing, keep your work warm, 
but not too hot. 


vered ; for if you begin at the edges, the bruſh will 
leave blots there, and make the work unequal. 5. In 
fine works, uſe the fineſt tripoli in poliſhing: do not 


poliſh it at one time only; but after the firſt time, let 


it dry for two or three days, and poliſh it again for the 


laſt time. 6. In the firſt poliſhing you mult uſe a good 


deal of tripoli, but in the next a very little will ſerve; 


when you have done, waſh off your tripoli with a ſponge 
and water: dry the varniſh with a dry linen-rag; and 
car the work, if a white ground, with oil and whiting; 


or if black, with oil and lamp-black. 

VarxN1sH alſo ſignifies a fort of ſhining coat, where- 
with pofter's ware, delft-ware, china- ware, &c. are 
covered, which gires them a ſmoothneſs and luſtre. 
Melted lead is generally uſed for the firſt, and ſmalt for 
the ſecond. See GLAZING. | 

Varxisn, among medalifts, ſignifies the colours an- 
tique medals have acquired in the earth, 

The beauty which nature alone is able to give to 
medals, and art has never yet attained to counterfeit, 
enhances the value of them: that is, the colour which 
certain ſoils in which they have a long time lain tinges 
the metals withal ; ſome of which are blue, almoſt as 
beautiful as the turquoiſe 3 others with an inimitable 
vermilion- colour; others with a certain ſhining poliſh- 
ed brown, vaſtly finer than Brakfil figures. 

The moſt uſual varniſh is a beautiful green, which 


hangs to the fineſt ſtrokes without eflacing them, more 


accurately than the fineſt enamel docs on metals. 

No metal but braſs is ſuſceptible of this ; for the 
green ruſt that gathers on ſilver always ſpoils it, and it 
mult be got off with vinegar or lemon juice. 

Falfifiers of medals have a falſe or modern varniſh, 
which they uſe on their counterfeits, to give them the 
But this may 
be diſcovered by its ſoſtueſs; it being ſofter than the 


4. In laying on your vara:ſh, begin 
in the middle, and ſtroke the bruſh to the outſide ; 
thea to another extreme part, and fo on till all be co- 


dus and other critics confound them. 
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Some depoſit their ſpurious metals in the earth for a 


conſiderable time, by which means they contract a ſort 
of varniſh, which may impoſe upon the leſs knowing; 
others uſe ſa] armoniac, and others burnt paper. 
VARRO (Maicus Terentius), the moſt learned of 
all the Romans, was born 28 B. C. He was a ſenator 
of the ſirſt diſtinction, both for birth and merit; and 
bore many great offices. He was an intimate friend of 
Cicero; and this friendſhip whs confirmed and immor- 
talized by a mutual dedication of their learned works 
to each other. Thus Cicero dedicated his Academic 
Queſtions to Varro; and Varro dedicated his treatiſe 
on the Latin tongue to Cicero, In the civil wars he 
was zealouſly attached to Pompey ; but after his de- 


feat ſoon ſubmitted to Cæſar, who was reconciled to 


him. From thence he applied his whole time to let- 


ters, and had the charge of the Greek and Latin li- 


braries at Rome. He was above 70 when Antony pro- 
ſcribed him; however, he found means to eſcape and 
ſave his life, though he could not ſave ſome of his 
works and his library from being plundered by the ſol- 
diers. After this ſtorm was over, he purſued his (tu- 
dies as uſual; and Pliny relates, that he continued to 
ſtudy and to write when he was 88 years of age. He 
was 80 when he wrote his three books De re Ruſtica, 
which are ſtill extant. Five of his books De lingua 
Latina, which he addreſſed to Cicero, are alſo extant. 
There remain, too, divers fragments of his works, par- 
ticularly of his Menippean Satires, which are medleys 
of proſe and verſe; and Scaliger has collected ſome of 
his epigrams from among the Catalecta Virgilii. His 


books De lingua Latina, and De re Ruſtica, were 


printed with the notes of Joſeph Scaliger, Turuebus, 
and Victorius, by Henry Stephens at Paris, 1573, in 
Svo, and have been publiſhed ſeparately ſince among 
the Auctores de lingua Latina, and the Auctores de re 
Ruſtica. . | : 

There was another Varro of antiquity, called Ala— 
cinus, who was born about ten years after the firit, at 
a ſmall town near Narbonne. Though infivitcly below 


the Roman in learning, he was at leaſt as good, if not 


a better, poct; which perhaps has made Lilius Gyral- 
He compoled 
many works in verſe ; ſome fragments of which were 
colleQed, and publiſhed with thoſe of other ancient 
poets, at Lyons in 1603. His chief works were, A 
poem on the war with the Sequani, a people of Gaul; 
and the Aſtronomics, that went under the name of 
Planciades the grammarian. But the Argonantics, in 


four books, was what gained him the greateſt reputa- 


tion: and though indeed nothing but a tranſlation of. 


Apollonius Rhodiue, yet was fo well done, as to be 
commended by Quintilian. 


VASCULAR, ſomething conſiſting of divers veſ- ; 


ſc]-, as arteries, veins, &c. 


VASL, a term frequently uſed for ancient veſſels 


dug from under ground, or otherwiſe found, and pre- 


ſerved in the cabinets of the curious. In architecture, 


the appellation va/e is alſo given to thoſe ornaments 
placed on corniches, ſochles, or pedeſtals, repreſent— 
ing the veſſels of the ancients, particularly thoſe uſed 
in ſacrifice, as incenſe-pots, flower-pots, &c, 
VASSAL, in our ancient culloms, ſignified a te- 
nant or feudatory ; or perſon who vowed fidelity and 
| homage 


. 


of him in fee; alſo a ſlave or ſervant, and eſpecially a 
domeſtic of a prince. Vaſſallus is ſaid to be guaſi in- 
ferior ſocius; as the vaſſal is inferior to his maſter, and 
muſt ſerve him; and yet he is in a manner his compa- 
nion, becauſe each of them is obliged to the other. 
See Fro AL Sy/tem. 

VATICAN, a magnificent palace of the pope, in 
Rome, which is ſaid to conſiſt of ſeveral thouſand 
rooms: but the parts of it moſt admired are the grand 
ſtair-caſe, the pope's apartment, and eſpecially the li- 
brary, which is one of the richeſt in the world, both 
in printed books and manuſcripts. | 

VAUBAN (Sebaftian le Preſtre, ſeigneur de), mar- 
ſnal of France, and the greateſt engineer that country 
ever produced, was born in 1633. He diſplayed bis 
knowledge of fortification in the courſe of many fieges, 
and his ſervices were rewarded with the firſt military 
honours. He was made governor of Lifle in 1668, 
commiſſary-general of the fortifications of France in 
1678, governor of the maritime parts of Flanders in 

1689, and a marſhal of France in 1703. He died in 
1707, after having brought the arts of attacking and 
de fending fortified places to a degree of perfection un- 
known before. His writings on theſe ſubjects are in 
the bigheſt eſteem. | i 

VAULT, in architecture, an arched roof, ſo con- 
trived that the ſtones which form it ſuſtain each other. 

Voaults are on many occaſions to be preferred to ſof- 
fits or flat cielings, as they give a greater height and 
elevation, and are beſides more firm and durable. 

VAYER. See Mork. 

UBES (St), a ſea- port town of Portugal, in the 
province of Eſtramadura, ſeated on a bay of the At · 
lantic Ocean, 21 miles ſouth of Liſbon: It ſtands on 

an eminence, with a very ſtrong caſtle built on a rock. 
The ſoil about it is fertile in corn, wine, and fruits; and 
it is furniſhed with good fiſh from the ſea, and a ſmall 
lake in the neighbourhood. Here they make great 
quantities of fine ſalt, which is carried to the Ameri- 
can plantations. E. Long. g. 30. N. Lat. 38. 36. 

UBIQUITARIANS, in church-hiſtory, a ſect of 
heretics who ſprung up in Germany about the year 
1590, and maintained that the body of Chrift is 267 
que, „everywhere,“ or in every place, at the ſame time. 
However, they were not quite agreed among them- 
ſelves; ſome holding that the body of Jeſus Chriſt, even 
during his mortal life, was every where; and others 
dating the ubiquity of his body from the time of his 
aſcenſion only. 

UBIQUIT V., oMNIPRESENCE; an attribute of the 
Deity, whereby he is always intimately preſent to all 
things; gives the % to all things; knows, preſerves, 
and does all in all things. | 

UDDER, in comparative anatomy, that part in 


brutes wherein the milk is prepared, anſwering to the 


mammz, or breaſts, in women. 
Anatomy, no 42. 

VEDAM, among the Indian Bramins or Brach- 
mans, is the book of their law, containing all that they 
are to believe and practiſe. Ste Bracymans. 

The vedam is written in what they call the Samſcor- 
tan tongue, which is underſtood by ſuch of the Bramins 
as never traffic. It 1s divided into four parts; namely, 
iſt, Rogo-Vedam, which treats of the firſt cauſe, of 


See COMPARATIVE 
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Vatican homage to a lord, on account of ſome land, &c. held 


F EL 

the firſt matter, of the angels, of the ſou], of rewards 
and puniſhments, of the generation and corruption of 
creatures, of fin, and in what manner it may be re- 
mitted, &c. 2d, [ſpure-Vedam, which treats of the 
powers that prefide over and govern all things. 3d, 
Sama Vedam, containing a ſyſtem of morality. And, 
4th, Addaravana-Vedam, which treated of the religi- 
ous ceremonies, temples, ſacrifices, and feaſts: but this 
laſt part bas been loſt for many years; and to this the 
Bramins impute the diminution of their honours, and 
the powers they formerly enjoyed. This book is of 


Vedette 
Vecting, 


— 


indiſputable authority among them: but as they uſed 


frequently to diſpute about interpreting it, the ſenſe of 
it has been fixed by the jaſtras or declarations. 
VEDETTE, in war, a centinel on horſeback, with 
his horſe's head towards the place whence any danger 
18 to be feared, and his carabine advanced, with the 


butt-end againſt his right thigh. When the enemy has 


encamped, there are vedettes poſted at all the avenues, 
and on all the rifing grounds, to watch for its ſecurity. 

The vedettes to the out-poſts ſhould always be 
double, for the following reaſons: Firſt, that when- 
ever they make any diſcovery, one may be detached to 
the commanding officer of the out-poſts; ſecondly, that 
they may keep each other watchful; and thirdly, that 
the vigilance of both may render it impoſlible for any 
thing to come near them without being ſeen. They 
ſhould be at no greater diſtance from their detachment 
than 80 or tos paces. | 

To VEER and Haul, to pull a rope tight, by draw- 
ing it in and ſlackening it alternately, till the body to 


which it is applied acquires an additional motion, like 


the increaſed vibrations of a pendulum, ſo that the rope 
is ſtraitened to a greater tenſion with more facility and 
diſpatch. This method is particularly uſed in hauling 
the bowlines. | 

The wind is ſaid to veer and haul when it alters its 
direction, and becomes more or leſs fair. 
ſaid to veer aft and to haul forward. 

VER, Ter-Veer, anciently Camp-Veer, a town of 
Zealand in the United Provinces, ſtanding at the mouth 
of the Eaſt Schelde, about four miles from Middle- 
burgh, and eight from Fluſhing. Veer, in Dutch, ſig- 
nifies a paſſage or ferry over an arm of the ſea or a 
river; and as there was once a ferry here over the 
Schelde to the village of Compen, on the iſland of 
North Beveland, the town thereby got the name of 
Veer, Camp- Veer, and Ter-Veer. It is well fortified, 
and enjoys a good trade, eſpecially to Scotland ; the 
natives of which enjoy particular-privileges here. The 
harbour is very good, and the arſenal the beſt furniſh- 
ed in the world. 
public exereiſe of their religion in this town. Hence 
the Veres, anciently earls of Oxford, are ſaid to have 
derived both their origin and name. 

VEERING, the operation by which a ſhip, in chan- 
ging her courſe from one board to the other, turns her 
ſtern to windward. Hence it is uſed in oppoſition to 
TackinG, wherein the head is turned to the wind and 
the ſtern to lee ward. 5 

Thus a ſhip, having made the neceſſary diſpoſitions 
to veer, bears away gradually before the wind, till it 
blows obliquely upon the oppoſite ſide, which was for- 
merly to leeward; and as the ſtern neceſſarily yields to 
this impreſſion of the wind, aſſiſted by the force 4 ng 
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The Calviniſts alone are allowed the 
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helm, and the action of the waves upon the ſame quar- 
ter, the ſide Which was formerly to leeward ſoon be- 
comes to windward, _ | | 

Since by this movement a ſhip loſes ground conſi- 
derably more than by tacking, it is rarely practiſed 
except in caſes of neceſlity or delay: as when the vio- 
lence of the wind and ſea renders tacking impraQti- 
cable; or when her courſe is ſlackened to wait for a pi- 
lot, or ſome other ſhip in company, &c, 

It has been obſerved in the article TacxinG, that 
the change of motion in any body will be in propor- 
tion to the moving force impreſſed, and made accord- 
ing to the right-line in which that force operates. 
Hence it is evident, that veering as well as tacking is 
a neceſſary conſequence of the ſame invariable prin- 
ciple ; for as in the latter, almoſt the whole force of 
the wind and of the helm are exerted on the hind-part 
of the ſhip, to turn the prow to windward; ſo in the 


former, the ſame inapreſſion, aſſiſted by the efforts of 


the helm, falls upon the prow to puſh it to leeward ; 
and the motion communicated to the ſhip muſt in both 
caſes neceſſarily conſpire with the action of the wind. 
"Thus, when it becomes neceſſary to veer the ſhip, 
the ſails towards the ftern are either furled or brailed 
up, and made to ſhiver in the wind; whilſt thoſe near 


the head are ſpread abroad, ſo as to collect the whole 


current of air which their ſurfaces can contain. Hence, 
while the whole force of the wind is exerted on the 
fore-part of the ſhip to turn her about, its effect is con · 
ſiderably diminiſhed, or altogether deſtroyed, on the 
ſurfaces of the after-ſails. The fore · part accordingly 
yields to the above impulſe, and is put in motion; and 
this movement, conſpiring with that of the wind, puſhes 
the ſhip about as much as is neceſſary to produce the 
effect required. When ſhe is turned ſo that the wind 
will act upon that quarter which was formerly to lee- 
ward, her circular motion will be accelerated by ex- 


_ tending ſome of the ſails near the ſtern, as the mizen, 
and by placing thoſe at the prow more obliquely, which 


will wheel the veſſel round with her bow to the wind- 
ward; in the ſame ſituation, with regard to the wind, 
as when cloſe-hauled or tacking. 1 

When the tempeſt is ſo violent as to prevent the uſe 
of ſails, the effort of the wind operates almoſt equally 
on the oppoſite ends of the ſhip, ſo that the maſts and 
yards ſituated at the head and ſtern counterbalance 
each other. The effect of the helm is alſo conſiderably 
diminiſhed, becauſe the head -· way, which gives life and 
vigour to all its operations, is at this time feeble and 


ineffectual. Hence it is neceſſary to deſtroy this equi- 


librium which ſubſiſts between the malt and yards afore 
and abaſt, and to throw the balance forward, in order 
to prepare for veering. 'This is accordingly performed 
by bracing the foremoſt yards acroſs the direction of 
the wind, and arranging thoſe on the main- maſt and 
mizen-maſt directly in the line of the wind. If this 
expedient proves unſucceſsful, and it is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to veer in order to ſave the ſhip from deftruc- 


tion, by overſetting or running aſhore, the mizen- maſt 


mult inſtantly be cut away, and even the main-maſft, 
if the yet remains incapable of anſwering the helm by 
bearing away before the wind. | 
VEGA (Lopez de), a celebrated Spaniſh poet, alſo 
called Lope Felix de Vega Carpio, was born at Madrid 


in 8 and became ſecretary to the biſhop of Avila, 


„ 
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and afterwards to the count of Lemos, the duke of Vegetetion. 


V E G&G 


Alva, &c. At length having embraced the eccleſia- 


ſtical ſtate, he received prieſts ordets, and became 


knight of Malta. He died in 1635. He wrote in 
Spaniſh a great number of theatrical pieces and poems 
that are admired. 
VEGETATION, in phyſiology, the act whereby 
plants receive nouriſhment and grow. See PLANT. 
The proceſs of nature in the vegetation of plants is 
very accurately delivered by the excellent Malpighi, to 


the effe& following: The egg or ſeed of the plant 


being excluded out of the ovary, called pod or huſk, 
and requiring further foſtering and brooding, is com- 
mitted to the earth; which having received it into her 
fertile boſom, not only does the office of incubation 
by her own warm vapours and exhalation, joined with 
the heat of the ſun, but by degrees ſupplies what the 
ſeed requires for its further growth; as abounding every 
where with canals and finuſes, wherein the dew and 
rain-water, impregnated with fertile ſalts, glide, like 
the chyle and blood in the arteries, &c. of animals. 


This moiſture meeting with a new-depoſited ſeed, is 
percolated, or ſtrained through the pores or pipes of 


the outer rind or huſk, correſponding to the ſecun- 
dines of the fetuſes, on the infide whereof lies one or 
more, commonly two, thick ſeminal leaves, anſwering 
to the placenta in women, and the cotyledons in brutes. 

Theſe ſeed-leaves conſiſt of a great number of little 
veſiculæ, or bladders, with a tube correſponding to the 
navel - ſtring in animals. In theſe veſiculæ is received 
the moiſture of the earth, {trained through the rind of 
the ſeed ; which makes a ſlight fermentation with the 
proper juice before contained therein. This fermented 
liquor is conveyed by the umbilical veſſel to the trunk 


of the little plant; and to the germ or bud, which is 


contiguous thereto: upon which a vegetation and in- 
creaſe of the parts ſucceed. 

Such is the procedure in the vegetation of plants ; 
which the illuftrious author exemplifies in a grain of 


wheat, as follows: The firſt day the grain is ſown it 
grows a little turgid ; and the ſecundine, or huſk, gapes 


a little in ſeveral places: and the body of the plant, 
being continued by the umbilical veſſel to a congloba- 
ted leaf (which is called the pulp or fleſh of the ſeed, 


_ and is what conftitutes the flower) ſwells; by which 


means, not only the germ or ſprout (which is to be the 


future ſtem) opens, and waxes green, but the roots be- 


gin to bunch out; whence the placenta, or ſeed- leaf, 
becoming looſe, gapes. The fecond day, the ſfecun- 
dine, or huſk, being broke through, the ſtem, or top 
of the future ſtraw, appears on the outſide thereof, and 
grows upwards by qegrees: in the mean time the ſeed- 
leaf guarding the roots, becomes turgid with its veſi- 
culz, and puts forth a white down. And the leaf be- 
ing pulled away, you ſee the roots of the plant bare; 
the future buds, leaves, and reſt of the ſtalk, lying 
hid. Between the roots and the aſcending item the 
trunk of the plant is knit by the navel- knot to the 
flower-leaf, which is very moitt, though it ſtil] retains 
its white colour and its natural taſte. The third day, 
the pulp of the conglobated, or round leaf, becomes tur- 
gid with the juice which it received from the earth fer- 


menting with its own. 


Thus the plant increaſing in bigneſs, and its bud or 
ſtem becoming taller, from whitiſh turns greeniſh; the 
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Vegetation. Jateral roots alſo break forth greeniſh and pyramidal 

— — from the gaping ſheath, which adheres chiefly to the 
plant ; and the lower root grows longer and hairy, with 
many fibres ſhooting out of the fame. 

Indeed there are hairy fibres hanging all along on 
all the roots, except on their tips; and theſe fibres are 
feen to wind about the ſaline particles of the ſoil, little 

: Jumps of earth, &-. like ivy; whence they grow cotled; 
Above the lateral roots there now break out two other 
little ones. 

The fourth day, the ſtem mounting b ark 
a right angle with the ſeminal leaf: the laſt roots put 
forth more ; and the other three growing larger, are 
cloathed with more hairs, which ſtraitly embrace the 
Jumps of earth; and where they meet with any vaculiys 
unite into a kind of net-work. 

From this time forward the root puſhes with more 
regularity downward, and the ſtalk upward, than be- 
fore, There 1s, 8 this great difference in their 
growth, that the ſtalk and branches find no reſiſtance 
to their ſhooting up, while the roots find a great deal 
to their ſhooting downward by means of the folidity 
of the earth, whence the branches advance much faſter 
and farther is their growth than the roots; and theſe 
laſt often finding the reſiſtance of a tough earth unſur- 
mountable, turn their courle, and ſhoot almoſt bort- 
zontally. 

As to the manner in which vegetation is effected, 
very little can be ſaid. That heat, air, and light are 
neceſſary ſor this purpoſe, is known to every one; but 
in what manner they act, ſeems to be totally undiſco- 
verable by us. The loweſt degree of vegetation ſeems 

to be that of the cryſtallization of ſalts. This indeed 
has ſcarce been allowed really to be a vegetation, tho? 
it certainly is owing to the ſame caufes. Whether cry- 
ftallizatioa will ſucceed i vacuo, indeed, has not been 
determined; but it certainly may go on without light, 
and in much lower degrees of heat than thoſe in which 
any vegetable will grow. Light indeed ſeems not ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary to vegetation ; for the roots of all 
plants grow below ground, where they are very much 
deprived of light. This element ſeems only neceſſary 
for giving a green colour to the upper part of vege- 
tables, and perhaps ſtrengthening them, ſo that they 


can better bear the inclemency and changes of the 


weather. But whatever may be the differences between 
the powers which produce vegetation and thoſe of cry- 
ftallization, water is the medium by which only both 
can act; for if a ſalt is perfectly dry, it will not cry- 
ſtallize, more than a ſeed will grow in dry ſand or duſt. 
Some kinds of cryſtallization indeed reſemble vegeta- 


tion ſo much, that we can ſcarce avoid aſeribing them 


to the ſame cauſe. Of theſe the moſt remarkable is the 
arbor Dianæ, or compound of nitrous acid and ſilver +. 
Several curious eryſtallizations, or vegetations as they 


are called, may alſo be formed with other metals; but 


that which molt of all reſembles a true vegetation, is 


the caput mortuum of Glauber's ſpirit of nitre. This 


is a combination of very pure vegetable fixed alkali 
with vitriolic acid. If a Jarge quantity of the latter 
has been employed in the diſtillation, and the maſs is 
expoſed to a moilt air, a great number of cryſtalliza- 
tions will take place on the ſurface, exactly reſembling 
the vegetations of ſome kinds of ſhrubs, 
STALLIZATION; PLANTS, GERMINATION, &c, 
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lies near Iſola, in St Peter's patrimony, (Holſtenius). 


the article Nun. 


blood from the ſeveral parts of the body to the heart. 


See CRT 


E 
VEGETATIVE sour, among philoſophers, de · Vegeta 
notes that principle in plants by virtue of which they | 1 
vegetate, or receive wonnen and reer See the Velitrg, 
preceding article, MD: 

VEHICLE, in WANT deset any ien Fre car. 
ries or bears another along ; but is more particularly 
uſed in pharmacy for any liquid ſerving to dilute ſome 
medicine, in order that it may be adminiſtered more 
nenen, to the patient. 

VEII (anc. geog.), a city of Etruria, the long 104 
powerful rival of Rome; diſtant about roo ſtadia, or 
12 miles, to the north-weſt : fituated on a high and 
ſteep rock. Taken after a ſiege of 10 years by Camil- 
lus, fix years before the taking of Rome by the Gauls; 
and thither the Romans, aftcr the burning of their 
city, had thoughts of removing; but were diſſuaced 
from it by Camillus, (Livy). It remained ſtandin 
aſter the Punic war; and a colony was there ſettled, 
and its territory aſſigned to the ſoldiers.” But after that 
it declined fo gradually, as not to leave a ſingle trace 
ſtanding. Famous for the ſlaughter of the 300 Fabii 
on the Cremera, (Ovid). The ſpot on which it ſtood 


1 VEIL, a piece of ſtuff, ſerving to cover or hide any 
thing. 
In the Romiſh churckdy, in time of "Pug they have i 
veils or curtains over the altar, crovlix; images of 
ſaints, &c. 

A. veil of crape is wore on the head by nuns, as a 
badge of their profeſſion: the novices wear white veils, 
but thoſe who have made the vows black ones. See 


VEIN, in anatomy, is -a veſſel. dich; carries the 


See AnarTony, ue 387. 
VEix, among miners, is that ſpace which i is bande 
ed with woughs, and contains ore, ſpar, canck, clay, 
chirt, cro:}, brownhen, pitcher-chirt, cur, which the 
philoſophers call the mother of metals, and ſometimes 
foil of all colours. When it bears ore, it is called a 
quick vein; when no ore, a dead vein. | 
VELA, a remarkable * on the coaſt of Were 
Firma, in South America. W FL 73. 20. N. Lat. 
12. o. 
VELARIUS, in antiquity, an ons in : the court 
of the Roman emperors, being a kind of uſher, whole 
poſt was behind the curtain in the prince's apartment, 
as that of the chancellor's was at the entry of the bal- 
luſtrade; and that of the oſtiarii at the door. The ve- 
larii had a ſuperior of the ſame denomination, who 
commanded them. | 
VELEZ pt: Gomrna, a "aan; of Aﬀcics, in the 
kingdom of Fez, and in the province of Eriff. It is 
the ancient AcarTH; which ſee. With a harbour and 
a handſome caſtle, where the governor reſides. It is 
ſeated between two high mountains, on the coaſt of the 
Mediterranean Seca, W. Long. 5. O0. N. Lat. 35. 0. 
VELITEs, in the Roman army, a kind of ancient 
foldiery, who were armed lightly, with a ra caſk, 
cuiraſs, and ſhield. 
VELITRA (anc. geog.). the firſt town of che 
Volſci, in Latium, beyond the Mons Albanus, 20 miles 
to the eaſt of Rome: afterwards a colony, which was 
ſoon after increaſed. Of this place was the family os 


Auguſtus, and one of the principal 1 ig it, (Suctonivs). 
Now 
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13 20: N. Lat. 41. 40. F 
VELLEIUS PaTzrcuLUs, See PATERCULUS. 
VELLEITY, in the ſchool- philoſophy, is uſually 

defined a languid, cold, and remiſs will. Others ſay 

it denotes an impotence of acquiring what we deſire. 
VELOCITY of a Bovy, denotes the quantity of 
motion neceſſary to make it run over a Certain ſpace in 

a given time. 

VELVET, a rich kind of ſtuff, all ſilk, covered on 
the outſide with a cloſe, ſhort, fine, ſoft hag, the other 
ſide being a very ſtrong cloſe tiſſue. 

The nap or ſhag, called alſo the velveting, of this 


ſtoff, is formed of part of the threads of the warp, 


which the workman puts on a long narrow-channeled 
ruler or needle, which he afterwards cuts, by drawing 
a ſharp ſteel tool 3 the channel of the needle to the 
ends of the warp. The principal and beſt manufacto- 
ries of velvet are in France and Italy; particularly in 
Venice, Milan, Florence, Genoa, and Lucca: there 
are others in Holland, ſet up by the French refugees; 
whereof that at 1 is the moſt conſiderable: but 


they all come ſhort of the beauty of thoſe in France, 


and accordingly are fold for 10 or 15 per cent. leſs. 
Tnere are even ſome e from China; but they are 
the worſt of all. | 

VENAL, or Vexovs, in abe, ſomething that 


' bears a relation to the veins. This word is alſo uſed for 


ſomething bonght with money, or procured by bribes, 

VENEERING, VanEzrixG, or Fincering. a kind 
of marquetry or inlaying, whereby ſeveral thin flices 
or leaves of fine woods, of different kinds, are applied 
and faſtened on a ground of ſome-common wood. 

VENEREAL, ſomething belonging to e as 
the lues venerea, &c. 

VENERY, is uſed for the act of copulation or coi- 
tion, of the two ſexes. 

VexExy allo denotes the act or r exerciſe of deter 
wild beaſts, which are alſo. called beaſts if weren, and 


beaſts of the fereſt. 


VENESEC LION, or 8 in ſurgery. 
See SURGERY, no 346, ef ſeg. 
VENETIAN. Borx, a fine red PRESTR uſed in 


painting, and called in the colour-ſhops Fenetian red. 


—l[t is dug in Carinthia, and ſent from Venice to all 
parts of the world; but the vſc of it here is very much 
ſuperſeded by a bright coliothar of vitriol. 
VENICE, a celebrated city of Italy, and capital of 
a republic of the ſame name, ſituated on the Lagunes 


or Small Iſlands, about five miles from the continent; 


in E. Long. 130. N. Lat. 45. 40. 

The name of Venice is evidently derived from 
Venelia, one of the Roman provinces of Italy; and 
this again from the Henetians, a people of Paphlagonia, 
who ſettled in that part of the country. The city is 
ſaid to have been founded about the year 451 or 452; 
when Attila, having deſtroyed the cities of Aquileia, 
Verona, Mantua, Trevigio, &c. ſuch of the inhabi- 
tants as eſcaped the ſlaughter, fled to the iſlands on 
their coaſt, and there took up their reſidence, | Hi- 
ſtorians are profuſe in their commendations of the vir- 


L cen tue of the Venetians during the infancy of their city ; 
ifter of and Caſſiodorus informs us, that one would have 


taken the inhabitants rather for an aſſembly of phi- 
loſophers, living at their caſe and cultivating the 


] e 


velleius Now Velletri, in the Campania of Rome. E. Long. duties of religion, than for what they really were, a Fenice. 


diſtreſſed and confuſed rabble who had eſcaped from 
the calamities of war. Nothing remarkable, how- 
ever, occurs in the hiſtory of Venice for {ome time, 
excepting the change of government from the conſu- 
lar to the tribunicial form, which happened about 30 3 
years after the building of the city. 'The republic When the 
firſt began to be of conſequence after the deſtruction rePvblic | 
of Padua by the Lombards. About this time they ne one 
were become maſters of a fleet, and a body of land- gurc. 
forces. They engaged in a quarre] with the Lom- 
bards, of which we know not the particulars. In a 
ſhort/ time, however, they diſtinguiſhed 4hemſclves 
againſt the Iſtrian pirates, who had committed depre- 
dations on their coaſts, and the Tergeſtines, or in- 
habitants of Trieſte, who had ſuddenly carried off a 
number of the citizens of Venice. Theſe exploits 
procured them a conſiderable degree of reputation and 
eſteem among their neighbours; and by improving 
every opportunity of increaſing their trade, and aug- 
menting the number of manufactures, &c. the city 
very ſoon arrived at a high pitch of affluer.ce and 
power. In the war carried on by J::ſtinian with the Affi the 
Goths in Italy, the Venetians gave conſiderable aſſiſt Roman ge- 
ance to Narſes the Roman general, inſomuch that he neral Nar- 
expreſſed his gratitude by ſeveral rich preſents, ſome naured by 
high marks of diſt inction, and particularly by building hic on that 
two fine churches dedicated to the ſaints Theodore and account. 
Germinianz the oldeſt public buildings, beſide St 
Mark's and St Peter's, in Venice. 

From the time of Juſtinian to the year 697, hiſto- 
rians are filent with regard to the Venetien affairs. 
A great revolution now took place in the government: 
the tribunes having abuſed their power were aboliſhed; 
and in their ſtead was elected a doge or duke, in whom Firſt elec» 
was velted the ſupreme authority. He was to repre- tion of a 
ſent the honour and majeſty of the ſtate; to have re- 2 has 
ſpect and diſtinction paid him beyond what the tri- * 


—_ 


bunes, or even the conſuls, enjoyed: he was to aſſembie "Pg 


2 


and preſide at the great council; to have a caſting- 
vote in all diſputed points; to nominate to all offices, 
places, and preferments; and laſtly, to enjoy the ſame , 
authority in the church as in the ſtate. This form of Changes of 
government was changed in 737, for what reaſon we govern= 
know not, and a ſupreme magiltrate choſen, with the ment. 

title of maſter of the horſe, or general of the forces. 

His power was to continue ouly for a year, by which 

means it was thought that the ſhort duration of his 

power would be a ſufficient ſecurity againſt the abuſe 

of it. But in five years after the doges were reſtored, 

Giovanni Fabritio, the fourth and laſt maſter of the 

horſe, had been depoſed, and his eyes put out, but 

for what fault we know not. 

Under the doges, the power and wealth of the 

Venetian republic continued to increaſe. In 764 the 8 
Heracleans and Jcſulans, ſubjeQs to the republie, ha- with Char- 
ving formed ſome defigns agaiſt the ſtate, pit them- lemagne. 
ſelves under the protection of Charlemsgue. That con- 
queror, not finding it convenient to give them preſent 
aſſiſtance, ſettled them in Malamoc until he could 


give them more effectual ſuccour. The Venetians, 


however, diſregarding the proteQion of that power- 


3 
Ye * 
ful monarch, attacked and inſtantly drove them ee, 


clarcs war 


of the place where he had ſettled them. Iucenſed at 2gainlt the 


this, Charlemagne ordered his ſon Pepia to declare republic. 
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V E N 


Venice. war againſt the republic, This was immediately done; 


but the blow was for ſome time diverted by Aſtolphus 


king of the Lombards, who, committing great devaſta- 

tions in the territories of the pope, obliged Pepin to 

come to the aſſiſtance of his holineſs. However, after 

having. afforded the necefſary ſuccour to the pope, 

Pepin proſecuted the war with Venice. The event is 

9 uncertain: all we know 1s, that about this time the 
The Vene. Venctians declared themſelves a free and independent 
x ny 5 (tate ; which makes it probable that his ſucceſs had 
e not been great. But in 804 the war was renewed with 
pendent, the utmoſt fury, Pepin having quarrelled with Nice- 
phorus the Greek emperor, and finding Obelerio 

the Venetian doge inclined to favour his adverſary, 

19 determined to exterminate the very name of the re- 
5 =o public. After having laid waſte the province of Ve- 
* 7 netia, he led his army directly to Venice, blocking 
the city up at the ſame time by his fleet. The Ve- 

netians were not diſheartened at the number of their 

enemies, .the reputation of Pepin, or the civil diviſions 

among themſelves; their animoſities were laid aſide, 

and a ſtrict union formed againſt the common enemy: 

the chief command was given to Valentin, as Obelerio 

was ſuppoſed too nearly allied to Pepin to fight with 

that good-will and cheerfulneſs the ſervice of his coun- 

try required. The Venetians, notwithſtanding the 

molt obſtinate defence, the molt vigorous ſallies, and 


11 their ſelling every inch of ground at an incredible ex- 
The citi- pence of blood, were at length reduced to that part of 


zens redu- the city ſouth of the Rialto; this ſtream, and their 
own bravery, being now their only defence. While 
Pepin was preparivg to lay a bridge over the canal, 
they reſolved, as a laſt effort, to attack Pepin's fleet, 

and to vanquiſh or die in defence of their Jiberty. 

' Embarking all the troops they could ſpare, they bore 

down, with the advantage of the wind and tide, up- 

on the enemy, and began the attack with ſuch fury, 

as obliged the French admiral to give way. The 
lightneſs of their ſhips, and their knowledge of the 
l , foundings, gave the Venetians every advantage they 
"> ra could wiſh: the enemy's fleet was run aground, and 
ly deſtroy- the greater part of their troops periſhed in attempting 
ed. to eſcape ; the ſhips were all, to a few, either taken or 
deſtroyed. During this action at ſea, Pepin reſolved 

to aſſault the city by land, not doubting but the gar- 

riſon was ſo weakened by the number of forces they 

had ſent on board the fleet, as to be able to make but 

a flight reſiſtance. Having for this purpoſe thrown a 


traits, 


bridge over the Rialto, he was marching his troops 


acroſs it when he found himſelf attacked on every 
fide by the Venetians from their boats, and others 
who had poſted themfelves on the bridge. The battle 


was long, bloody, and doubtful, until the Venetians 


employed all rheir power to break down the bridge; 

which at laſt yielding to their obſtinate endeavours, a 
prodigious flaughter of the French enſued: however, 

1 they fought like men in deſpair, ſeeing no hopes of 
And great ſafety but in victory; but all communication being 
part of their cut off with the troops on ſhore, they were to a man 
ma either killed or drowned. The number of ſlain wag 
ſo great, that the ſpace between the Rialto and Ma- 

Jamoc was covered with dead bodies, and has ever 

ſince gone by a name expreſſive of the prodigious 
laughter. Pepin was fo ftruck with the intre— 


pidity of the Venetians, that he raiſed the fiege, 
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for as ſhe was the ſiſter of Pepin, it was not doubted 


V E N 
abandoned the enterpriſe, and concluded a peace with Venice, 
the republic: he afterwards came to Venice to inter. 
cede for Obelerio, that he might be reſtored; which 
the Venetians granted, more out of reſpe&t to the * litge loits « 
requeſt of ſo great a prince, than love to the un. dge 
happy Obelerio. The people had a notion that Obe. lis * 
lerio had encouraged Pepin to declare war upon the * 
republic, and that a correſpondence between them was 
carried on during the ſiege; Pepin was therefore noſooner The d, 

withdrawn, than the populace ſeizing upon Obelerio, torn ind 
tore his body in pieces, and ſcattered his limbs and pieces by 


bowels about the city. His wife ſhared the fame fate; f Pope 


but her influence was the cauſe of her huſband's perſidy. 
In 839 we find the Venetians engaged in an alliance 
offenfive and defenſive againſt the Saracens with Mi. 
chael the Greek emperor. A fleet of 60 gallyes was The y | 
. . | . © . ehe- 
immediately equipped, who joined the Grecian fleet tians dees. 
and engaged the enemy; but during the heat of the ed at ſay 
engagement, the Greeks having baſely deſerted their the Saw 
allies, the Venetians were ſo completely defeated, that“ 
ſcarce a fingle veſſe] remained to carry the news of 
their misfortune to Venice. This defeat threw the ea gre 
city into the utmoſt conſternaiion, as it was not . 3 
doubted that the Saracens would immediately lay ſiege | * 
to the capital; but from theſe fears they were ſoon 
relieved, by certain intelligence that the Saracens had 
gone to Ancona, which they had pillaged and de- 
ſtroyed. The Narentines, however, a piratical peo- 
ple, no ſooner heard of the defeat of the Venetians, 
than they laid waſte the coaſts of Dalmatia, and ra 
vaged the country for a conſiderable way; at the ſame 
time that the city was diſtracted by internal diſſenſions 
and tumults, in one of which the doge was murdered. 7 
It was not till the year 881 that the Venetian Affairs of 
affairs were thoroughly re-eſtabliſhed. By the pru- the repib 
dent and vigorous adminiſtration of Orſo Participato R 
the power of the Saracens was checked, the Naren- 
tines utterly defeated, and peace and domeſtic tran- 


quillity reſtored. From this time the republic con- 19 LL 
tinued to flouriſh; and in 903 her reputation for arms A greavie cor o 
became famous all over the world by a great victory tory grins anti. 
gained over the Hunns, who had invaded Italy, de- ae * 
feated Berengarius, and threatened the country wink * 


total deſtruction. For a long time after, we meet with 
no remarkable tranſactions in the Venetian hiſtory; 
but in general the republic inereaſed in wealth and. 
power by its indefatigable application to maritime 
affairs and to commerce. About the year 1040 it 
was ordained that no prince ſhould aſſociate a.colleague 
with him in the ſupreme power, a ſtatute which has 
ever ſince continued- unaltered, Se "0 


them. In 1084. the republic was by the emperor of 
Conſtantinople inveſted with. the ſovereignty of Dal- 
matia and Croatia, which, however, had been held _, 
long before by right of conqueſt. As ſoon as the Take a 
Croifade was preached up, the Venetians fitted out a principe 
fleet of 200 ſail againſt the infidels; but before this e 
armament was in a condition to put to ſea, war broke“ 
out with Piſa, The doge Vitalis Michael took upon 
him the command of the fleet, when, after having de- 
feated the Piſans in a bloody action at ſea, he ſet = 
| | O 
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r 
nice. for Smyrna, and from thence-to Aſcalon, at that time 
beſieged by the Chriflians. To his valour was owing 
| the copquelt of this city, as well as thoſe of Caipha 
loits of and Tiberias; but before he had time to puſh his 
n. good ſortune further, he was recalled on account of 
WA an invaſion of the Normans in Dalmatia, Here he 
woas equally ſucceſsful: the Normans were every where 
defeated; and Michael returned: home loaded with 
booty ; but died ſoon after, to the great grief of all 
his ſubjects. He was ſucceeded by Ordelapho Faliero, 
under whom the Venetians aſſiſted Baldwin in the 
ſiege of Plolemais, and are ſaid to have been the chief 
inüruments of its conqueſt; and Baldwin, in recom- 
pence for the ſervices of the republic, inveſted her with 
the ſovereignty of that, city, which he endowed with 
many extraordinary privileges, in order to render his 
preſent more valuable. This good fortune, however, 
was overbalanced by a rebellion in Dalmatia and 
Croatia. The former was reduced; but, in a battle 
„ with the Croatians, the doge was killed, and his army 
Vene- entirely defeated: by which diſaſter the Venetians were 
ste ſo much diſpirited, that they clapped up a peace on the 
#8 belt terms they could, giving up all thoughts of Croatia 
i; for the preſent. 5 
Under the government of Domenico Micheli, who 
ſucceeded Ordelapho, the Pope's nuncio arrived at 


tr. All ranks and degrees of men, that they ſtrove whoſe 
ent a- Dames ſhould be farft enrolled for the holy war. The 
tthe doge, having fitted ont a fleet of 60 galleys, ſailed 
ſes. with it to Joppa, which place the Saracens were at 
that time beſieging. The garriſon was reduced to 
the laſt extremity when the Venetian fleet arrived, 
' ſurpriſed, and defeated that of the enemy with great 
flanghter; ſoon after which the Saracens raiſed 
the ſiege with precipitatidn, Tyre was next be- 


occaſion, as well as on the taking. of Aſcalon, the 
Venetians ſhared two-thirds of the ſpoils: But in the 
. wean time the emperor of Conſtantinople, jealous of 
pero of the increaſing power and wealth of the republic, re- 
ltanti- ſolved to make an attack upon Venice, now weakened 
% by the abſence of the doge and ſuch a powerful fleet. 
intentions, recalled the dope, who inſtantly obeyed the 
ſummons. Stopping at Rhodes, in his way home to 


I refreſh and water the fleet, the inhabitants refuſed to 


gainſt ground; and from thence ſailing to Chios, he laid waſte 
and deſtroyed the country, carrying off the body of 
St Ildore, in thoſe days accounted an ineſtimable trea- 
ſure. After this he ſeized on the iſlands of Samos, 
Leſbos, Andros, and all thoſe in the Archipelago be- 
longing to the emperor; and having reduced Zara, 
 Opolatra, and Trahu, places in Dalmatia: which had 
revolied during his abſence, he returned in triumph to 
Venice, where he was received with great joy. 


Out all Europe, The Siciſians, Paduans, with the 

ſtates of Verona and Ferrara, felt the weight of their 
| E power; and in 1173 they ventured to oppoſe Frederic 
he. Barbaroſſa emperor of Germany. The occafion of this 
or quarrel was, that Pope Alexander had taken ſhelter in 
wo, Venice in order to avoid the reſentment of Barbaroſſa, 


— 
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Venice, and excited ſuch a ſpirit of enthuſiaſm among 


fieged, and ſoon was obliged to capitulate; on which | 


k Ve. But the ſenate, having timely notice of the emperor's - 


fc. furniſh him with the neecſſaries he demanded. In- 
of the Cenſed at this denial, he levelled their city with the 


The Venetians now became very formidable through- 


V RE N 


who had conceived an implacable averſion againſt him. Venice, 
The Venetians diſpatched ambaſſadors to him; but he 
anſwered them in a rage, Go tell your prince and Fan 4 
people, that Frederic the Roman emp-ror demands abs of 
his enemy, who is prote ed by them. If they ſend the empe- 
him not inſtantly bound band and foot, he will over. tor. 

turn every law, human and divine, to accompliſh his 
revenge; he will bring his army before their city, and 

fix his victorious ſtandards in the market-place, which 

ſhall float in the blood of its citizens.” On the re- 

turn of the ambailadors with this terrible menace, 

it was agreed to equip a fleet with all expedition, and 
prepare for repelling the attacks of ſuch a formidable 29 
and haughty enemy. Bur before the armament could is fon 0- 


be prepared, Otho, the emperor's fon, arrived before e defest- 


ed and ta- 


the city with a fleet of 75 galleys. The doge Seba. ken priſon- 
ſtiano Ziani ſailed out with the few veſſels he had got er by the 
equipped, to give the enemy battle. The fleets met Venetians. 
off the coaſt of Iſtria, and a terrible engagement en- 

ſued, in which the imperial fleet was totally defeated, 


Otbo himſelf taken priſoner, and 48 of his ſhips de- 


ſtroyed. On the doge's return, the pope went out 

to meet him; and preſented him with a ring, ſaying, ag 

© Take this, Ziani, and give it to the ſea, as a teſti- Inftitutiony 
mony of your dominion over it. Let your fucecſſors uf the cu- 
annually perform the ſame ceremony, that poſterity nn, * 
may know that your valour has purchaſcd this prero- the * 


gative, and ſobjected this element to you, even as a 


huſband ſubjeReth his wife.” Otho was treated with 


the reſpect due to his rank; and ſoon conceived a 

great friendſhip for Ziani. At laſt, being permitted 

to vifit the imperial court on his parole, he not only 30 
prevailed on his father to make peace with the Vene- Peace con- 
tians, but even to viſit their city, ſo famed for its com- 
merce and naval power. He was received with all poſ- 
ſible reſpect, and on his departure attended to Ancona 
by the doge, the ſenate, and whole body of the no- 
bility. During this journey he was reconciled to the 
pope ; and both agreed to pay the higheſt honours to 


the empe⸗ 
ror. 


the doge and republic. , 


In the beginning of the 13th century, the Vene- 
tians, now become exceedingly powerful and opulent, 
by reaſon of the commerce which they carried on with Þ 
the richeſt countries of the world, were invited by Venetians 
young Alcxis, fon to the emperor of Conſtantinople, invited to 
to his father's aſſiſtance, who had been depoled and wg —_ ; 
blinded by a rebellious faction. In conjunction with Jak Os. 
the French, they undertook to reſtore him; and eaßly Conſtanti- 


ſucceeded. But the old emperor dying ſoon after, his nople. 


ſon was eleQed in his room, and a few days after 


murdered by his own ſubjeQs; on which the empire 
was ſeized by Myrtillus, a man of mean birth, who had 

een raiſed by the favour of old Alexis. As the allied 
army of French and Venetians was encamped without 
the city, Myrtillus reſolved immediately to drive them 
out of his dominions, and for this purpoſe attempted 
to ſurpriſe their eamp; but being repulſed, he thut 
himſelf up in the city, with. a reſolution to ſtand a 


ſiege. The allies aſſaulted it with ſo much vigour, that The Cite 
the uſurper was obliged to fly; aod though the taken by 
citizens held out after his departure, they were obliged w_ * 
in leis than three months to capitvlate. This proved e 
a ſource of greater acquiſition to Venice than all that 
had yet happened. All the chief offices of the city 
were filled up with Venetians, in recompence for their 

ſervices 3. 


cluded with 
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carry on the 
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Venice. ſervices: the allies entered Thrace, and ſubdued it ; 


9 —Candia, and all the Greek iflands, alſo fell under the 


* 


33 dominion of the republic. 
Wars be- Ia the mean time the Genoeſe, by their ſucceſsful 
tween Ve- 23 3 led cdeunſel : 
nice and Application to commerce, haying ,ratted themſeſves in 
Genoa, ſuch a manner as to be capable of rivalling the Vene- 

tians, a long ſeries of wars took place between the 
republic; in which the Venetians generally had the ad- 
vantage, though ſometimes they met with terrible 


overthrowe. Theſe expenſive and bloody quarrels 


undoubtedly weakened the republic in the main, not- 


24 withſtanding its ſucceſſes. In the year 1348, how- 

The Ge- ever, the Genaeſe were obliged to implore the pro- 

win, tection of Viſconti duke of Milan, in order to ſupport 

bat 4: them againſt their implacable enemies the Venetians. 

protection Soon after this, in the year 1352, the latter were ut- 

of the duke terly defeated, with fuch loſs, that it was thought the 

of Milan. city itſelf muſt have fallen into the bands of the Ge- 

nocſe, had they known how to improve their victory. 

nis was in a ſhort time followed by a peace; but 

3s from this time the power of the republic began to de- 

Cauſes of cline. Continual wars with the ſtates of Italy, with 

3 the Hungarians, and their own rebellious fubjects, 
ne Ve- . | 

netian pow- Kept the Venetians employed ſo that they had no 

er. leiſure to oppoſe the Turks, whoſe, rapid advances 

ought to have alarmed all Europe. After the de- 

ſtruction of the eaſtern empire, the Turks came more 

immediately to interfere with the republic. The con- 

ſcquences are related under the article Tuxxty. What- 

ever valour might be ſhown by the Venetians, or 

whatever ſucceſſes they might boaſt of, it is certain 

that the Turks ultimately prevailed ; ſo that for ſome 

time it ſeemed ſcarce poſſible to reſiſt them. What 

contributed alſo greatly to the decline of the republic, 

was the diſcovery of a paſſage to the Eaſt Indies by 

the Cape of Good Hope in 1497. To this time the 

greateſt part of the Eaſt India goods imported into 

Europe paſſed through the hands of the Venetians; 

but as ſoon as the above-mentioned diſcovery took 

place, the carriage by the way. of Alexandria almoſt 

entirely ceaſed. Still, however, the Venetian power 

was ſtrong; and in the beginning of the 16th century 

they maintained a war againit almoſt the whole power 

of France, Germany, and Italy; but ſoon after we find 

them entering into an alliance with ſame Italian ſtates 

and the king of France, againſt the emperor. Theſe 

wars, however, produced no conſequences of any great 

moment; and in 1573 tranquillity was reſtored by the 

concluſion of a peace with the Turks. Nothing of 

conſequence happened in the affairs of the Venetian 

ED in. republic till the year 1645, when the Turks made a 

vaded by ſudden and unexpected deſcent on the iſland of Candia. 


the Turks. The ſenate of Venice did not diſplay their uſual vigi- 


lance on this occaſion, They had ſeen the immenſe 
warlike preparations going forward, and yet allowed 
themſelves to be amuſed by the grand ſeignior's de- 
claring war againſt Malta, and pretending that the 
armament was intended apainſt that iſland. The 
troops landed without oppoſition; and the town of 
e di. Canea was taken, after an obſtinate defence, 
nary me- This news being brought to Venice, excited an 
thods taken univerſal indignation againſt the Turks; and the 
hy the Ve- ſenate reſolved to defend to the utmoſt this valuable 
e115 © part of the empire. Extraordinary ways and means 
war. of raiſing money were fallen upon; among others, it 
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efforts made by the republic of Venice altoniſhed all 


ſuch populous dominions, and which has deſpotic au- 


who carried on the ſiege. An officer, ſent with dif 


war, in the year 1583, by the inſolence of the Otto- Nev 


by arms; when ſhe was brought to decition by an 


N E N 
was propoſed to fell the rank of nobiliiy. Four paz 
citizens offered 100,000 ducats each for this honour: 
and, notwithſtanding ſome oppoſition, this meaſure 
was at laſt carried. Eighty families were admitted 
into the grand council, zaod to the honour and privi- 
leges of the nobility. What an idea does this give of 
the wealth of the inhabitants of Venice? ed 

The ſiege of Candia, the capital of the iſland of Nena e. 
that name, is, in ſome reſpects, more memorable than why ww MW 
that of any town which hiſtory, or even which poetry, of ca 
has recorded. It laſted 24 years. The amazing 


More: 


Europe; their courage intereſted the gallant ſpirits 
of every nation: volunteers from every country came 
to Candia to exerciſe their valour, to acquire know. 
ledge in the military art, and aſſiſt a brave people 
whom they admired. | r Teen 

During this famous ſiege, the Venetians gained peſas 
many important victories over the Turkiſh fleets Some- vam g 
times they were driven from the walls of Candia, and the a 
the Turkiſh garriſon of Canéa was even beſieged by l 
the Venetian fleets. Great ſlaughter was made of the 
Turkiſh armies; but new armies were ſoon found to 
ſupply their place, by a government which boaſts 


thority over its ſubjects, _ : 1 

Mahomet the fourth, impatient at the length of 
this ſiege, came to Negropont, that he might have 
more frequent opportunities of hearing from the vizir, 2 
patches, was directed by the vizir to explain to Ma- oo 
bomet the manner in which he made his approaches, ſilt, 


and to aſſure him that he would take all poſſible care 15 
to ſave. the lives of the ſoldiers. The humane em- gn 
peror anſwered, That he had ſent the vizir to take the time. 


place, and not to ſpare the lives of the ſoldiers; and 
be was on the point of ordering the head of the officer 
who brought this meſſage to be cut off, merely to 
quicken the vizir in his operations, and to. ſhow him 
bow little he valued the lives of men. 

In ſpite of the vizir's boaſted parſimony, this war 
is ſaid to have coſt the lives of 200,000 Turks. 
Candia capitulated in the year 1668, The conditions The i 
on this occaſion were honourably fulfilled. - Morſini, capie 
the Venetian general, marched out of the rubbiſh of 
this well-diſputed city with the honours of war.— 
The expence of ſuch a tedious war greatly exhauſted 
the reſources of Venice, which could not now repair 
them ſo quickly as formerly, when ſhe enjoyed the 
rich monopoly of the Aſiatic trade. —_ | 
This republic remained in a ſtate of tranquillity, 
endeavouring, by the arts of peace and cultivation of 
that ſhare of commerce which lhe {till retained, to fill 
her empty exchequer, till ſhe was drawn into a new u 


with the 


man court. The Venetians had for ſome time en- Tul 


deavoured, by negociation and many conciliatory re- 
preſentations, to accommodate matters with the Turks; 
and though the- haughty conduct of her enemies 1 

afforded ſmall hopes of ſucceſs, yet ſuch was her rip or 
averſion to war on the preſent occasion, that ſhe ſtill ge capi 
balanced, whether to bear thoſe inſults or repel them 


event which gave the greateſt joy to Venice, and 
aſtoniſhed all Europe, This was the great victory 
| gained 
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gained over the Turkiſh army before the walls of 
9 . 

In this new war, their late General Morſini again 
had the command of the fleets and armies of the re- 
public, and ſultained/the great reputation he had'ac- 


Morea quired in Candia. He conquered the Morea, which 


was ceded formerly to. Venice, with ſome other ac- 
aiſition, at the peace of Carlowitz, in the laſt year 
of the laſt century. off | . 
During the war of the ſucceſſion, / the ſtate of 
Venice obſerved a ſtrict neutrality. They conſidered 
that diſpute as unconnected with their intereſts, taking 


care, however, to keep on foot an army on their 
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ſrontiers in Italy, of ſufficient force to make them 
re ſpected by the contending powers, 'But, ſoon after 
the peace of Utrecht, the Venetians were again at- 
tacked by their old enemies the Turks; who, behold- 
ing the great European powers exhauſted by their late 
efforts, and unable to aſſiſt the republic, thought this 
the favourable moment for recovering the Morea, 
which had been fo lately raviſhed from them. The 
Turks obtained their object; and at the peace of 


Paſſarowitz, which terminated this unſucceſsful war, 


the Venetian ſtate yielded up the Morea; the grand 
ſcignior, on his part, reſtoring to them the ſmall iſlands 
of Ccrigo and Cerigotto, with ſome places which his 
troops had taken during the courſe of the war in 
Palmatia. Thoſe, with the iſlands of Corfou, Santa 
Maura, Zante, and Cephalonia, the remains of their 
dominions in the Levant, they bave ſince fortified, at 
a great expence, as their only barriers againſt the 
Tork. | 1 5 


Since this period no eſſential alteration has taken 


ice ſince place in the Venetian government, nor has there been 


any eſſential increaſe or diminution: in the extent of 
their dominions. They have little to fear at preſent 
from the Turks, whoſe attention is ſufficiently occu- 
pied by a more formidable enemy than the republic 
and the Houſe of Auſtria united. Belides, if the 
Turks were more diſengaged, as they have now ftrip- 
ped the republic of Cyprus, Candia, and their poſ- 
ſeſſions in Greece, what remains in the Levant is hardly 
worth their attention. i "et 

The declenſion of Venice did not, like that of 


Rome, proceed from the increaſe of luxury, or the 


revolt of their own armies in the diſtant colonies, or 


from civil wars of any kind, Venice has dwindled in 
power and importance from cauſes which could not 
be foreſeen, or guarded. againſt by human prudence 
although they had been foreſeen. In their preſent ſitua- 
tion, there is little probability of their attempting new 
conqueſts; happy if they are allowed to remain in 


the quiet poſſeſſion of what they have. Venice has a 


moſt formidable neighbour in the emperor, whoſe do- 
minions border on. thoſe of this republic on all ſides. 
The independency of the republic entirely depends on 
his moderation; or, in caſe he ſhould loſe that virtue, 


on the protection of ſome of the great powers. of Eu- 
rope, 


"pion. VENics, the capital of the republic, lands at leaſt 


four miles from any part of the Terra Firma, upon a 
cluſter of iſlands, Its appearance at a diſtance is very 
friking, looking like a great town half-floated by a 
deluge. Betwixt the city and the Terra Firma are a 
&'cat many ſhallows, on which at low water you may 
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almoſt every where touch the bottom with à pole; but Venice. 


all poſſible care is taken to prevent their becoming dry 
land. On the ſouth fide of the city are alſo thallows; 
but on theſe there is a greater depth of water. The 
channels betwixt them are marked out by ſtakes or 
poles, which on the approach of an enemy would cer- 
tainly be taken away. The city is divided by a vaſt 
number of canals, on which ply the gondoliers, or wa- 
termen, in their black gondolas or boats. The ſtreets 
are very clean and neat, but narrow and crooked. 


There are no carriages, not ſo much as a chair, to be 
ſeen in them. Though the city, by its fituation and 


the great number of ſteeples towering above the water, 
ſtrikes one with admiration at a Ciſtance, yet when he 


is got into it, it does not anſwer his expeQation; for 


excepting the ſquare of St Mark, and a few other 
places, there is nothing grand. or beautiful in it, at 
leaſt in compariſon of many other cities of Italy. Of 
the canals, that called 7/ Canale Maggiore, or the 
„great canal,“ is by far the Jargeſt and longeſt, and 
conſequently the moſt beautiful. Here races are ſome- 
times run for prizes in the gondolas. Oa its banks are 
alſo ſeveral ſtately houſes. Over theſe canals are a 


great number of handſome bridges of one arch, but 


without any fence on either fide : they are alſo built 


of white ſtone, with which the ſtreets are all paved, 


except.the Rialto over the great canal, which is all of 
marble, and coſt the republic 250,000 ducats, the arch 
being 90 feet wide. The canals in ſummer emit a bad 


ſmell, from the great quantities of filth continually 


running into them. The fineſt. gondolas are thoſe in 


which the foreign miniſters make their public entries, 


being richly decorated with gilding, painting, and 
ſculpture. The number of iſlands on which the city 


ſtands, according to ſome, is 60; according to others, 


72, The circumference is about fix Italian miles; 
and it takes up about two hours to make the circuit of 
it ina gondola, The inhabitants. are ſuppoſed to be 
about 200,000, including thoſe of the iſlands Murano, 
La Guideca, and thoſe who live on board the barges. 
There are near 200 ſprings of freſh water in the city; 
but the water of many of them is ſo indifferent, that 
the principal families preſerve rain- water in eiſterns, or 
are ſupplied with water from the Brenta. The molt 
remarkable places ia the city are the ducal palace, the 
ſquare, and church of St Mark, who is the tutelar 


ſaint of Venice; the mint, public library, grand arſe- 


nal, ſeveral of the palaces of the nobles, churches, 
convents, and hoſpitals. In theſe laſt is a prodigious 


collection of the fineſt paintings; Venice, in this re- 


ſpect, even ſurpaſſing Rome itſelf. The diverſions of the 


Venetians are chiefly maſquerzding, eſpecially during 
the carnival and other feſtivals; ridottos, operas, plays, 


which are generally wretched. performances, and con- 
ceris of vocal and inſtrumental muſic. During their 
feſtivals, debauchery, riot, and licemiouſaeſs, are car- 
ricd to the greateſt height. The courtezans here, we 


are told, are abſolutely loſt to all ſenſe of modeſty aud 
common decency. The grand ſc:ne of all the ſhows: 


and follies of the feitivals is the ſquare of St Mark, in 
which bulls are ſometimes baited. In the doge's pa- 
lace all the high colleges hold their aſſemblies; but we 
are told by ſeveral travellers, which ſeems very ſtrange, 
that the ſtairs are no better than a privy. In this pa- 


lace is a ſmall arſenal, furniſhed with arms agaioſt any 
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Venice. ſudden inſurrect ion of the people, together with a ſtate- 


priſon, a great many exquiſite paintings, and ſeveral 
curioſities, among which are ſome clauſtra caſtitatir. 
One fide of it is towards St Mark's ſquare, and the 
lower gallery on that fide, with the hall under the new 
procuratie facing it, are called the Broglio, where the 
nobility, and none elſe, at leaſt while they are preſent, 
are allowed to walk. The ſquare of St Mark is the 
greateſt ornament of the city, and hath the form of a 


parallelogram. In this ſquare, befides the church and 


palace of St Mark, are two towers, on one fide of which 
is a curious clock; and the other has ſtairs ſo conſtruc» 


ted, that one may ride up on horſeback: the latter is 


alſo ſo high, that it is ſaid, in a clear day, and when 
the gilding of the ſpire was freſh, it could plainly be 
diſcerned 100 miles from Venice. Oppoſite to the du- 


cal palace is the public library of the commonwealth; 


contarning a large collection of books and manuſcripts, 
with ſome fine paintings, ſtatues, and curioſities. Hard 
by St Mark's ſquare is the zecca, or mint: from zecca 
the gold coin called zecchino takes its name. One of 
the ſmalleſt pieces of money at Venice is called gazetta: 
and the firſt newſpapers publiſhed there, on a ſingle leaf, 
having been ſold for that a-piece, all kinds of newſ- 
papers were from thence ſtyled gazettes. The grand 
arſenal is two and a half Italian miles in circuit, and 


contains vaſt quantities of naval and other warlike 
| ſtores: ſome pretend that it could furmſh arms for 


10,000 horſe and 100,000 foot: here are the trophies 
of Scanderbeg and others, with the helmet of Attila, 
&c. The rope-walk is 444 common paces in length, 
and the ropes and cables are valued at 2,000,000 of 
filver ducats. Ia the foundery none but braſs'cannon 
are caſt; and 100 men are generally at work in the 
forges. The ſalt-petre works here deſerve a travellers 
notice: there is a veſſel filled with wine and water four 
times a-day, where the workmen, though 1000 or more, 
may drink as much and as often as they pleaſe. Cloſe 
to the Rialto is the bank. The trade of the city at 
preſent is far ſhort of what it was formerly. Their 
chief manufactures are cloth; eſpecially ſcarlet, filks, 
looking-glafſes, gold and filver ſtuffs, brocades, vel- 
vets, and paper, of which, and wine, oil, fruit, ſweet- 
meats, anchovies, and ſeveral forts of drugs uſed in 
phyſic and painting, the exports are ſtill conſiderable. 
Venice has neither walls, gates, nor citadel, to defend 
it; its ſtuation ſupplyzgg the want of all theſe. In the 
treaſury of relics is 15 

ſcript, as they pretend, of St Mark's goſpeH it is rarely 
ſhown ; and the writing, by length of time, 1s ſo de- 
faced, that the greateſt connoiſſeurs in manuſcripts 
cannot determine whether it was wrote in Greek or 
Latin. Beſides what is properly called the city, there 
is a multitude of little iſlands lying round, which are co- 
vered with buildings, and make each of them a kind of 
ſeparate town; the moſt conſiderable of which is that 
called Guideca, or the“ Jews Quarter,” which is large 
and populous; with St Eroſmo, St Helena, St Geor- 


gio, Chioſa, II Lido de Paleſtrina, II Lido de Mala- 


mocco, and Murano: theſe iflands are a fort of fence 
to the city, breaking the violence of the waves, To 
diſtinguiſh them from others, the Jews here muſt wear a 
bit of red cloth in their hats. The gardens in this city 
are few and inconſiderable. In the iſland of Murano 


axe made thoſe beautiful looking-glafſcs, and other glaſs- 
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works, for which Venice is ſo much noted: here the Ve 


protocoll, or original manu- 
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family of Cornaro hath a palace, with a gallery of paint: 


ings, little ſhort of an Italian mile in length. The 


ſalt- works in the iſland of Chioſa are of great benefit 
to the Venetians, and yield a very confiderable revenue, 
There are ſeveral other ſmall iſlands about Venice be. 


ſides thoſe we have mentioned; but they are inconſi- 


derable. 1 


As to the government of this ſtate, it was, as above Gos, 
related, at firſt veſted in conſuls, afrerwards in tribunes. ment, l. 
About the beginning of the 8th century, a doge, of ® Ve 


duke, was elected, and veſted with unlimited power; 
but in 1171, the power of the doge was much abridged, 


and a council of 240 perſons, compoſed. of commons ag 


well as nobles, was appointed. Soon after, under duke 
Marino Moroſini, the preſent form of electing the doge 
was introduced. In 1296, the government became 


ariſtocratical ; the privilege of ſitting in the great coun- 


eil being then confined to the nobility, in whom alone 
the ſupreme authority at preſent is veſted. The num- 
ber of nobles amounts to about 2000. All thoſe are 
members of the ſenate ; but, according to their anti- 
quity, ſome are accounted more honourable than others, 


One claſs, and that the loweſt, conſiſts of the poſterity 
of thoſe who, in the neceſſitous times of the common - 


wealth, purchaſed their nobility for 100,000 ducate. 
The nobles have the title of Excellency; and wear, at 
leaſt when in the city, a black furred gown reaching 
to their heels, with long caps and periwigs. Some of 


them are ſo poor, that they are fain to beg of the rich. 


The nobility in their domimons on the continent, tho? 
ſome of them are of very ancient families, are excluded 
from all offices, and treated with great inſolence and 


contempt by their haughty lords. At the head of the 
government is the doge, whoſe office was once heredi- 
tary and power abſolute ; but the former is now elec- 


tive, and the latter very much circumſcribed ; indeed 
he is no more than a gaudy flave, loaded with fetters, 
which one would think could not be much the lighter 
for being gilt; yet ſo much is the buman heart capti- 
vated with external pomp and pageantry, that the of- 
fice, for the moſt part, is eagerly ſought after : but 
ſhould one otherwiſe.inclined be choſen, he cannot de- 


cline it, without expoſing himſelf to baniſhment and 


confiſcation of his effects. Though the power of the 
doge is very ſmall, his ſtate and retinue are very ſplen- 
did: bis title is that of Serenity, and his office for life: 
he is ſaid to be a king with regard to his robes, a ſe- 
nator in the council-houſe, a priſoner in the city, and 
a private man out of it. The yearly revenue of his 
office is about 40001.; and though he may be de- 
poſed, he cannot reſign his digoity. All the nobility 
have a ſeat in the great council, unleſs they are under 


25 years of age. In this council the ſupreme autho- 


rity and legiſlative power is veſted. Next to it is the 
ſenate, or pregradi, which conſiſts of about 250 mem- 
bers, who have the power of making peace or war, 


and foreign alliances; of appointing ambaſſadors; fix- 


ing the ſtandard of the coins; impoſing duties and 
taxes; and all offices by ſea and land are in their gift. 
The third council conſiſts of the doge and his fix coun- 
ſellors, in which all letters and inſtruments relating to 
the ſtate are read, ambaſſadors admitted to audience, 
and other important affairs tranſa&ed. The other col. 


leges are the council of ten; which decides all 1 
| caſes 
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n of age, being aſſembled in the hall of the palace, 
as many balls are put into an urn as there are members 
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caſes without appeal, and to which even the doge him - 


ſelf is ſubje&: the procurators of St Mark, whoſe of- 
ice is very luerative; and who decide with reſpect to 
wills, guardianſhips, and the making a proper provi- 


fon for the poor; and the ſtate-inquilition, whoſe bu- 


fneſs it is to provide for the public tranquillity,” In 
the wall of the ducal palace are heads of lions and leo- 

ards, with open, mouths, to receive informations of 
any plot or treaſon againſt the ſtate. The eccleſiaſtical, 
or holy inquiſition as it is called; but the power of this 


court, ſo formidable in other countries, is here under 


great reſtrictions. Here is alſo a particular college for 
the regulation of dreſs, but their juriſdiction does not 
extend to ſtrangers, The method of electing the doge 


is no leſs ſingular than complicated; and effectually 


calculated to prevent all kind of bribery or corruption. 
All che members of the grand council who are paſt 30 


preſent; 30 of theſe balls are gilt, and the reſt white. 
Each counſellor draws one; and thoſe who get the gilt 
balls go into another room, where there is an urn con- 
taining 30 balls, nine of which are gilt. The 30 mem- 


bers draw again; and thoſe who by a ſecond piece of 


good fortune get the gilt balls, are the firſt electors, 


and have a right to chooſe 40, among whom they com- 


prehend themſelves. x : ; 
Thoſe 40, by balloting in the ſame manner as in 
the former inſtances, are reduced to 12 ſecond eleQors, 
who chooſe 25, the firſt of the 12 naming three, and 
the remaining 11 two a piece. All thoſe being aſſem- 
bled in a chamber apart, each of them draws a ball 
from an urn containing 25 balls, among which are 9 
gilt. This reduces them to 9 third electors, each of 
whom chooſes five, making in all 45; who, as in the 


preceding inſtances, are reduced by ballot to 11 fourth 


19 
of 


electors, and they have the nomination of 41, who are 
| Being ſhut up by 
themſclves, they begin by chooſing three chiefs, and 


the direct cleQors of the dope. 


two ſecretaries; each elector being then called, throws 


a little billet into an urn which ſtands on a table before 


the chiefs. On this billet is inſcribed the perſon's name 
whom the eleQor wiſhes to be dope. 4 1 

The ſecretaries then, in the preſence of the chiefs, 
and of the whole aſſembly, open the billets. Among 
all the 41 there are generally but a very few different 
names; as the election for the moſt part balances be- 
tween two or three candidates. Their names, what- 
ever is the number, are put into another urn, and drawn 
out one after another. As ſoon as a name is extract- 


ed the ſecretary reads it, and if the perſon to whom F; 


it belongs is preſent, he immediately retires. One of 
the chiefs then demads with a loud voice, whether any 
crime can be laid to this perſon's charge, or any ob- 
jection made to his being raiſed to the ſovereign dig- 
nity? If any object ion is made, the accuſed is called in 
and heard in his own defence; after which the electors 
proceed to give their decifion, by throwing a ball into 
one of the two boxes, one of which is for the Ayes, 
the other for the Noes. The ſecretaries then count the 
balls; and if there are 25 in the firſt, the election is fi- 
niſned; if not, another name is read, and the ſame in- 


9 made as before, till there are 25 appearing 
alls. | | 


food The principal Venetian order of knighthood is that 
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of St Mark; the badge of which is a large gold medal Venice 


dependent on the breaſt. The order of Conſtantine 
knights wear a croſs hanging from a gold chain. 
With reſpe& to religion, that of the Venetians is the 


already obſerved, that the court of inquiſition here is 
under very great reſtrictions; and the pope is conſi- 
dered as little more than a temporal prince, his ſupre- 
macy being rejected. 

The Venetians are ſtill the greateſt naval power in 
Italy. They pretend they could fit out, in caſe of ne- 


ceſſity, 60 men of war, 100 galleys, and 10 galeaſſes; Milit 
though one can hardly imagine bow they could man force and 
The army is ſaid to conſiſt of be- levenues. 


half that number. 
tween 20, ooo and 30, ooo men; the greateſt part of 
which are Dalmatians and Switzers. The commander 
in chief, ſtyled Capitano, is always a foreigner of di- 
ſtinction. General Gtæme, a Scotchman, lately en- 


joyed that honourable poſt. The ordinary revenues of 


the ſtate are computed at about 1,200,000 ]. ſterling; 
but in time of war they can raiſe them greatly. A 
conſiderable part of the revenue ariſes from the cuſtoms, 
and the duty on ſalt made at Corfu and Chioza. 
VENIRE racias, in law, is a judicial writ lying 


where two parties plead and come to iſſue; directed to 


the ſheriff, to cauſe 12 men of the ſame neighbourhood 
to meet and try the ſame, and to ſay the truth upon 
the iſſue taken. 


VENTER, 6gnifies the belly; but it is alſo uſed 


for the children by a woman of one marriage: there is 
in law a firſt and ſecond venter, &c. where a man hath 
children by ſeveral wives ; and how they ſhall take in 
deſcents of Jands. ROE 

VENTER Inſpiciendo, is a writ to ſearch a woman 
that ſaith ſhe is with child, and thereby withholdeth 
lands from the next heir: the trial whereof is by a jury 
of women. | 1 | 


VENTILAT OR, a well known machine, by l 


the noxious air of any confined place, ag un hoſpital, 
oal, ſhip, chamber, &c. may be changed for freſh air. 

VENTRICLE, properly denotes any little cavity; 
but is more particularly uſed by phyſicians and anato- 
miſts, for the ſtomach, and certain cavities of the heart 
and brain. 

VENTRILOQUOUS, a term applied to perſons 
who ſpeak inwardly ; having a peculiar art of formin 
ſpeech, by drawing the air into the lungs, ſo that the 
voice, proceeding out of the thorax, to a by-ſtander 
ſeems to come from a diſtance. The word is com- 
pounded of verter, © belly ;?? and /2quer, © I ſpeak.” 


VENUS, in pagan worſhip, the goddeſs of love and 


beauty. Cicero mentions two other deitics of this name; 
Venus, ſtyled Urania and Celefiir; and the Venus Pan- 
demos, or Popularis, the wife of Vulcan, and the god- 
deſs of wanton and effeminate love. To the firſt the 
Pagans aſcribed no attributes but ſuch as were agree- 
able to the ſtricteſt chaſtity and virtue; and of this 


deity they admitted no corporcal reſemblance, ſhe he- 


ing only repreſented by the form of a globe, ending 
conically. Her ſacrifices were termed zephalia, on ac- 
count of their ſobriety. To her honey and wine were 
offered, and no animal except the heifer; and on her 
altars the wood of figs, vines, or mulberries, were not 


ſuffered to be burnt. The Romaus dedicated a temple 


to this goddeſs, to whom they gave the name of Fer- 
43 8 ticordias 


ll. 


Venus. 
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Roman Catholic; but they arc no bigots. We have Religion. 
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Venus 


Veragua. 


and filver mines of Mexico. 


vw ER 


and inſpired modeſty and virtue, 


But the moſt famous of theſe goddeſſes is the wife 


of Vulcan; who is repreſented as ſpringing from the 
froth raiſed, by the genitals of Saturn, when cut off by 


Jupiter and thrown into the ſea. As ſoon as ſhe was 


formed, the was laid in a beautiful ſhell embelliſhed 
with pearl, and wafted by gentle zephyrs to the ifle of 
Cytherea, whence ſhe ſailed to Cyprus. 
ing, flowers roſe beneath her feet: ſhe was received by 
the Hours, who braided her hair with golden fillets; 


and then wafted her to heaven, where her charms ap- 
peared ſo attractive, that moſt of the gods defired her 


in marriage; but Vulcan, by the advice of Jupiter, 
gained poſſeſſion by putting poppies into her nectar. 
As Venus was the goddeſs of love and pleaſure, -the 
poets have been laviſh in the deſcription of her beau— 
ties; and the painters and ftatuaries have endeavoured 
to give her the moſt lovely form. Sometimes ſhe is 


repreſented cloathed in purple, glittering with gems, 


her head crowned with roſes, and drawn in an ivory car 
by ſwans, doves, or ſparrows; at others, ſhe ſtands at- 
tended by the Graces; but in all poſitions, her ſon Cu- 
pid is her inſeparable companion, She was honoured 
as the mother of Hymeneus, Cupid, Eneas, and the 
Graces, and was paſſionately fond of Adonis and An- 
chiſes. e 1 

This goddeſs was principally worſhipped at Paphos 
and Cyprus; and the facrifices offered to her were white 
goats and ſwine, with libations of wine, milk, and ho- 
ney. Her victims were crowned with flowers, or wreaths 
of myrtle. | | 1 

Vexus's Fh - Trap. See Dionza Muſcipula. 

VENnuUs, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging to 


the order of vermes teſtacea. Its animal is a tethys; 
the hinge with three teeth near each other, one pla- 


ced longitudinally and bent inwards. There are a great 
many ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable is the me- 


renaria, or commercial, with a ſtrong, thick, weighty 


ſhell, covered with a brown epidermis; pure white 
within; ſlightly ſtriated tranſverſely. Circumference 
above 11 inches. Theſe are call:d'in North America 
clams ; they differ from other ſpecies only in having a 
purple tinge within. Wampum, or Indian money, is 
made of them. | 1 
VEPRECULZ, diminutive from vepres, a © briar, 
or bramble;“ the name of the 31k order in Linnzus's 
Fragments of a Natural Method. See Boraxx, 
51311. | 
: VERA-cRuz, a ſea-port town of North America, 
in New Spain, with a very ſecure and commodious har— 
bour, defended by a fort. | 
arrives from Spain to receive the produce of the gold 
| And at the ſame time a 
fair is held here, for all manner of rich merchandize 


brought from China and the Eaſt Indies by way of 
the South Sea, and for the merchandize of Europe by . 


the way of the Atlantic Ocean. This town is not two 


miles in circumference; and about it there is a wall of 


no great ſtrength on the land-fide. The air is unwhole- 
ſome; and there are very few Spaniards here unleſs 
when the Flotilla arrives, and then it is crowded with 
people from all parts of Spaniſh America. + 
miles ſouth-eaſt of Mexico, 
Lat. 18. 41, 
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ticordia ; becauſe ſhe turned the hearts of lewd women, 


At her land- 


cure the itch. 


Here the Flotilla annually 


It is 200 
W. Long. 102. 15. N. 
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VE RAGU A, a province of New Spain, bounded ve 


on the eaſt by that of Cofta Rica, on the weſt by Pa. 


nama, on the north by Darien and the Gulph of Mex. Ved. 


ico, and on the ſouth by the South Sea. It is about 
125 miles in length from eaſt to weſt, and 60 in breadth 
from north to ſouth. I: is a mountainous barren coun- 


try; but has plenty of gold and filver. Conception is 


the capital town, | 

VERATRUM, white  HELLEBORE ; a genus of 
the monoecia order, belonging to the polygamia claſs 
of plants, There are four ſpecies. 
The root of the album, or white hellebore, pro- 
motes violent ſneezing, and is mixed in ointments, to 
| It is never now. given inwardly, 
Boerhaave very jultly obſerver, that it is a medicine 
much fitter for horſes than men. It is adminiſtered 
as a ſternutatory, with great ſucceſs, in apoplexies 
and lethargic complaints. | 

VERB, in grammar. See Grammar. | 

VERBASCUM, muLLEiN ; a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are 12 ſpecics, of which the molt re- 
markable are, 1. The thapſus or great mullein, with 
downy leaves running along the ftem, and yellow 


bloſſoms, terminating in a long ſpike. It is a native 


of Britain, growing commonly on. dry. banks of 
ditches. Externally uſed it is an emollient, and its 
leaves are by ſome reckoned a ſpecific for the piles. 
It is ſaid to intoxicate fiſh ſo that they may be taken 
with the hand. In Norway it is given to cows that 
are conſumptive. The down ſerves for tinder. Nei- 
ther cows, goats, ſheep, horſes, nor ſwine, willingly 
eat of it. 2. The nigrum, or black mullein, having a 
ſtem beſet with hairs that are beautifully branched ; 
the bloſſoms yellow, with purple tips. This is alſo a 
native of Britain, growing under hedges, and by 
road-ſides. It is a beautiful plant, and the flowers are 
grateful to bees: ſwine eat it; ſheep are not fond of it; 
cows, horſes, and goats, refuſe it. 

VERBENA, vervain ; a genus of the monogy- 
nia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of plants. 
There are 18 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 
is the officinalis, or common vervain, growing on the 
road · ſides near towns andpillages. The leaves have many 


jagged clefts, the bloſſoms are pale blue. It manifeſts 


a flight degree of aſtringency, and was formerly much 


in vogue as a deobſtruent; but is now diſregarded. 


Mr Millar ſays that it is never found above a quarter. 
of a mile from a houſe ; whence the common people 
in England call it Simpler's joy, becauſe wherever it is 
found, it is a certain fign of a houſe being near. Sheep 
eat it; cows, horſes, and goats, refuſe it. 

VERCELLXE, (anc. geog.); a town of the Li- 
bici, in the Tranſpadana, on the right or welt fide of 
the river Sefſites, near the Campi Raudii, where 
Marius gave a ſignal defeat to the Cimbri, (Plutarch). 
Now Vercelli in Piedmont, ſituated on the river Seſia. 
E. Long. 82 20%, Lat. 45 15“. 

VERD (Cape), a promontory on the weſt coaſt of 
Africa, 40 miles north- weſt of the mouth of the river 
Gambia. W. Long. 17. 49. N. Lat. 15. o. | 

VEesD, the iſlands of Cape de Verd, are ſeated on 
the Atlantic Ocean, about 400 miles welt of the Cape. 
They are between the 13th and 19th degree of la- 


titude; and the principal are ten in number, lying in 


8 


Tatra 


verde 


| 
erdigt 


ttt 


id, 


| 


erdigriſe+ St Jago, Fuego, and Brava, 


VE. 


St Lucia, St Nicholas, the Ile of Sal. Bona Viſta, Mayo, 


VERDEN, a conſiderable town of Germany, in 
the circle of Weſtphalia, and capital of a duchy of the 
ſame name, ſubject to the elector of Hanover, It is 
ſeated on the river Aller near the Weſer, in W. Long. 
9. 10. N. Lat. 53. 30. | 

VERDUN, a town of France, in Lorrain, and 
capital of Verdunois, with a biſhop's fee, There are 
ſeveral abbeys, collegiate and pariſh churches ; but the 


principal ſtructures are the biſhop's palace and the 


town-houſe, They make large quantities of ſweet- 

meats here, which are exported to ſeveral places. E. 

Long. 5. 24. N. Lat. 49. o. 
VERDIGRISE, a kind of ruſt of copper, much 


uſed by painters as a. green colour. It is chiefly 


manufactured at Montpellier; the vines of Languedoc 
being very convenient for this purpoſe, 


The following proceſs for making verdigriſe is de- 
ſcribed by Mr Monet of the royal ſociety of Mont- 
pellier, and is publiſhed among the memoirs of the 
academy for the years 1750 and 1753. | 


Vine-italks well dried in the ſun are ſteeped during 
eight days in ſtrong wine, and afterwards drained. 
They are then put into earthen-pots, and upon them 
wine is poured. The pots are carefully covered. 


The wine undergoes the acetous fermentation, which 
in ſummer is finiſhed in ſeven or eight days; but re- 


quires a longer time in winter, although this opera- 
tion is always performed in cellars. When the fer- 
mentation is ſufficiently advanced, which may be 
known by obſerving the inner ſurface of the lids of the 
pots, which during the progreſs of the fermentation is 


_ continually wetted by the moiſture of the riſing vapours, 


the ſtalks are then to be taken out of the pots. Theſe 
Ralks are by this method impregnated with all the 
acid of the wine, and the remaining liquor is but a very 
weak vinegar. The ſtalks are to be drained during 
ſome time in baſkets, and layers of them are to be put 
into earthen-pots with plate of Swediſh copper, ſo 
diſpoſed that each plate ſhall reſt upon and be covered 


with layers of ſtalks. The pots are to be covered with 


lids; and the copper is thus left expoſed to the action 
ot the vinegar, during three or four days or more, 
in which time the plates become covered with verdi- 
griſe. The plates are then to be taken out of the 
pots, and left in the cellar three or four days; at the 
end of which time they are to be moiſtened with water, 
or with the weak vinegar above-mentioned, and left 
to dry, When this moiſtening and drying of the 
plates has been thrice repeated, the verdigriſe will 
be found to have conſiderably increaſed in quantity; 
and it may then be ſcraped off for ſale. | 

A ſolution or erofion of copper, and conſequently 
a verdipriſe, may be prepared by employing ordi- 
vary vinegar inſtead of wine, as is directed in the 


above proceſs. But it would not have the unQuoſity 
of ordinary verdigriſe, which quality is neceſſary in 
painting. | 


Good verdigriſe muſt be prepared by 
means of a vinous acid, or ſolvent, half acid and half 
ſpirituous, Accordingly, the ſucceſs of the operation 


depends chiefly on the degree of fermentation to 


which the wine employed has been carried: for this 
fermentation muſt not have been ſo far advanced that 
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liquor. | 
Verdigriſe taken internally is a very violent emetic, 


and is reckoned among the poifons, though it is cer- 


tainly the mildeſt of that pernicious tribe. It ſeems 
to act leſs as a corroſive than as a violent aſtringent, 


which renders it ſo diſagreeable to the ſtomach that it 


is almoſt inſtantly evacuated by vomit.— In very ſmail 
doſes it has been given as an emetic, and in this in- 
tention it operates moſt powerfully and ſpeedily. Many 
pernicious conſequences have been attributed to the 
gradual introduction of ſmal] quantities of verdigriſc 
or copper into the human body: but it is much to be 


doubted whether this would certainly be accouated 


the cauſe of them; ſince copper, either by itſelf or 
diſſolved either in acid or alkali, when it does not 
prove emetic, always aQs as a tonic. 


VERDICT, (Vere dictum), is the anſwer of the 


jury given to the court concerning the matter of fat, 


in any caſe civil or criminal, committed by the court to 
their trial and examination. See Law, Ne cjxxxvi. 5. 
In the lawof England, a verdict is either privy or public. 
A privy verdict is either when the judge hath left or ad- 


journed the court: and the jury, being agreed in order to 
be delivered from their confinement, obtain liberty to- 


give their verdict privily to the judge out of court: which 
privy verdi& is of no force, unleſs afterwards affirmed 
by a public verdict given openly in court; wherein the 
jury may, if they pleaſe, vary from their privy ver- 


dict. So that the privy verdict is indeed a mere nul- 
lity ;. and yet it is a dangerous practice, allowing time 


for the parties to tamper with the jury, and therefore 
very ſeldom indulged. But the only eff-Qual and le- 
gal verdict is the public verdict; in which they openly 


declare to have found the iſſue for the plaintiff, or for 


the defendant ; and if for the plaintiff, they aſſeſs the 
damages alſo ſuſtained by the plaintiff, in conſequence 


of the injury upon which the action is brovght. 


Sometimes, if there ariſes in the caſe any difficult 
matter of law, the jury, for the ſake of better informa- 


tion, and to avoid the danger of having their verdi& 


attainted, will find a ſpecial verdiQ; which is grounded 
on the ſtatute Weſtm. 2. 13 Edw. I. c. 30. $2. And 
herein they ſtate the naked facts, as they find them to 
be proved, and pray the advice of the court thereon ; 
concluding conditionally, that if upon the whole mat- 
ter the court ſhall be of opinion that the plaintiff had 
cauſe of action, they then find for the plaintiff; if 
otherwiſe, then for the defendent. This is entered at 


length on the record, and afterwards argued and de- 


termined in the court at Weftminſter, from whence the 
iſſue came to be tried. 8 
Another method of finding a ſpecies of ſpecial ver- 
dict, is when the jury find a verdict generally for the 
plaintiff, but ſubje& nevertheleſs to the opinion of the 
judge or the court above, on a ſpecial caſe itated by 


the counſel on both fides with regard to a matter of 


law: which has this advantage over a ſpecial verdict, 
that it is attended with much leſs expence, and obtains 
a much ſpeedier decifion ; the po/tea being ſtayed in 
the hands of the officer of n//7 prius till the queſtion is 
determined, and the verdict 1s then entered for the 


plaintiff or defendant as the caſe may happen. But as 
nothing appears upon the record but the general ver- 


dict, the parties are precluded bereby from the bene- 
43 9 2 fit 


nous or ſpirituous parts remained in the Verdich. 


ä 
ö 


3 


Ve relict 
2 


Vere. 


Po ſlea. 


1 
fit of a writ of error, if diſſatisfied with the judgment 
of the court or judge upon the point of Jaw, Which 
makes it a thing to be wiſhed, that a. method could be 
deviſed of either leſſening the expence of ſpecial ver- 
dias, or elſe of entering the caſe at length opon the 
But in both theſe inſtances the jury may, if 
they think proper, take upon themſelves to determine, 
at their own hazard, the complicated queſtion of fact 
and law; and, without either ſpecial verdict or ſpecial 


caſe, may find a verdict abſolutely either for the plain- 


tiff or defendent. 

In criminal caſes, the jury deliver in their verdi& 
with the ſame forms as in civil cauſes: only they cannot, 
in a criminal caſe which touches life or member, give a 


privy verdict, But an open verdict may be either ge- 


neral, guilty, or not guilty; or ſpecial, ſetting forth 
all the circumſtances of the caſe, and praying the 


judgment of the court, whether, for inſtance, on the 


facts ſtated, it be murder, manſlaughter, or no crime 
at all. This is where they doubt the matter of law, 
and therefore chooſe to leave it to the determination of 
the court; though they have an unqueſtionable right 
of determining upon all the circumſtances, and finding 
a general verdict, if they think proper ſo to hazard a 


breach of their oaths; and, if their verdict be noto- 


riouſly wrong, they may be puniſhed and the verdict 
ſet afide by attaint at the ſuit of the king ; but not at 
the fuit of the priſoner. But the practice, heretofore 
in uſe, of finding, impriſoning, or otherwiſe puniſh- 
ing jurors, merely at the diſcretion of the court, for 
finding their verdict contrary to the direction of the 
judge, was arbitrary, unconſtitutional, and illegal; 
and 1s treated as ſuch by Sir Thomas Smith 200 years 


ago; who accounted “ ſuch c_ to be very violent, 


tyrannical, and contrary to the liberty and cuſtom of 
the realm of England.” For, as Sir Matthew Hale 


well obſerves, it would be a moſt unhappy caſe for the 


judge himfelf, if the priſoner's fate depended upon his 
directions: —unhappy alſo for the priſoner ; for if the 
judge's opinion muſt rule the verdict, the trial by jury 
would be uſeleſs. Yet in many inſtances, where, con- 
trary to evidence, the jury have found the priſoner 
guilty, their verdict hath been mercifully ſet aſide, and 
a new trial granted by the court of king's bench; for 
in ſuch caſe, as hath been ſaid, it cannot be ſet right 
by attaint. But there hath yet been no inſtance of 


granting a new trial, where the priſoner was acquit- 


ted upon the firſt, | 

VERDITER, or VERDATER, a kind of mineral 
ſubſtance, ſometimes uſed by the painters, &c. for a 
blue; but more uſually mixed with a yellow for a green 
colour. Sce CHEMIRTRY, ne 201. | 

VERE (Sir Francis), a renowned Engliſh general, 
was the ſecond ſon of Geffrey de Vere, a branch of the 
ancient family of that name, earls of Oxford, and was 


born in the year 1554. Concerning his education we 


are uninformed. About the age of 31 he embarked 
with the troops ſent by queen Elizabeth, under the 
command of the earl of Leiceſter, to the aſſiſtance of 
the ſtates of Holland; in which ſervice his courage 
and military genius became immediately conſpicuous : 
but his gallant behaviour inthe defence of Bergben- op- 
Zoom, in the year 1588, when beſieged by the prince 
of Parma, eſtablſhed his reputations After the ſiege 
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ſtates till about the year 1595; durin 


the Azores; and at his return was appointed povernor 


ed to intercept them, and this battle enſued. Sir 


my of 12,000, from July 1601 until March 1602, 


V E R 
was raiſed, he received the honour of knighthood from 
lord Wiſloughby, who ſucceeded the ear} of Leiceſter 
in the command, He continued in the ſervice of the 
which time, 
namely, in 1593, he was elected member of parlia. 
ment. for Leominſter in Herefordſhire. The famous 
expedition againſt Cadiz being refolved upon, Sir 
Francis Vere was called home, atid appointed to a 
principal command under the earl of Eſſex. The ſuc. 
ceſs of this enterpriſe is univerſally known, In 1597 
we find him again in Holland, preſent at the battle of 
Turnhout, of which he has given a particular deſcrip. 
tion in his commentaries. In the fame year he em- 
barked, with the earl of Eſſex, in the expedition to 


of the Briel in Holland, with the command of the 
Engliſh troops in the ſervice of the ſtates. In 1600 
he was one of the three generals at the battle of New- 
port, and had the honour of having the victory uni- 
verſally aſeribed to his conduct and reſolution, The 
ſtates of Holland, then at war with Spain, marched their 
army with an intention to beſiege Newport in Flanders. 
The commanders were, count Erneſt of Naſſau, count 
Somes, and Sir Francis Vere. The Spaniards march- 


Francis was ſhot firſt through the leg, and then through 
the ſame thigh ; notwithſtanding which, he rallied the 
flying army, and led them on, to victory. The Spa- 
niards loſt 120 enfigns, and moſt of their foot were 
ſlain. Queen Elizabeth on this occafion declared bim 
the qvorthieſi captain of her time. See Letters of the 
Sidney family, vol. ii. p. 104.—But the laſt and moſt 
glorious atchievement of his life was his gallant de- 
fence of Oltend, with about 1600 men againſt an ar- 


when he reſigned the government, and returned to 
Holland. An account of this memorable fiege, which 
laſted above three years, to the deſtruction of the beſt 
troops of Holland, Spain, France, England, Scotland, 
and Italy, the reader may ſee in Vere's Commenta- 
ries, with the Continuation at the end. Queen Eliza- 
beth died in the year 1603: the peaceful James ac- 
ceded to the throne ; and Sir Francis Vere, with all 
the heroes of his time, ſheathed his ſword. He died 
in 1608, in the 54th year of his age; and was buried 
in St Joh's chapel in Weſtminſter abbey, where a 
ſplendid monument was erected to his memory. He 
married the daughter of — Dent, a citizen of 
London, by whom he had three ſons and two daugh- 
ters, none of which ſurvived him. He will ever be 
remembered by poſterity as one of our greateſt heroes 
of our molt heroic age.—The work above-mentioned 
is intitled, © The commentaries of Sir Francis Vere, 
being diverſe pieces of ſervice wherein he had com- 
mand ; written by himſelf in way of commentary.” 
Cambridge 1657, folio. It is elegautly printed, and 
adorned with prints of Sir Francis, Sir Horace Vere, + 
Sir John Ogle, maps, and plans of battles, &c. 
_ VERGE, (Virgata), in law, fignities the com- 
paſs. of the king's court, which bounds the juriſdie- 
tion of the lord ſteward of the houſchold ; and which 
is thought to have been 12 miles round. 
The term verge is alſo uſed for a ſtick or rod, 
whereby one is admitted tenant to a copyhold * 
g * 


Y. © 


Vergers by holding it in his hand, and ſwearing ſealty to the 


lord of the manor. 7 


VERGERS, certain officers of the courts of king's 


——— bench, and common: pleas, whoſe bufineſs it is to carry 


white wands before the judges. 

There are alſo vergers of cathedrals, who carry a rod 
tipped with blver before the biſhop, dean, &c. 

VERGIL (Polydore). See VIRGIL. 

VERJUICE, a liquor obtained from grapes or 
apples, unfit for wine or cyder; or from ſweet ones, 
whillt yet acid and unripe. Its chief uſe is in ſauces, 
ragouts, &c, tho' it is alſo an ingredient in ſome me- 
dicinal compoſitions, and is uſed by the wax-chandlers 
to purify their wax. 


VERMEYEN (John Cornelius), a Dutch hiſto- 


rian, and portrait- painter. He attended the empe- 


ror Charles V. and drew his encampments, fieges, 
and battles, on the ſpot, from which deſigns the fa- 


* mous tapeſtries at the Eſcurial at Madrid were made 
He died in 1559. | | | 
VERMICELLI, or VermicHELLY, a compoſi- 

tion of flour, cheeſe, yolks of eggs, ſugar, and ſaf- 

fron, reduced to a paſte, and formed into long ſlender 

pieces like worms, by forcing it with a piſton thro? a 

number of little holes. 

It was firſt brought from Italy, where it is in great 
vogue: it is chiefly uſed in foups aud potiages, to 
provoke venery, &c. Ye, 

VERMICULAR, an epithet given to any thing 
that bears a relation or reſemblance to worms. 
 VERMIFORMIS, in anatomy, a term applied to 
various parts in the human body, bearing ſome reſem- 
blance to worms. | : 


' VERMILION, a very bright and beautiful red 


colour, compoſed of quiekſilver and ſulphur, in great 
elteem among the ancients under the name of miniums 
but what goes by the name of minium amongſt us, is a 
preparation of lead, known alſo by the name of red- 
lead. See CHEMISTRY, n 474. =, | 

VERMIN, a collective name, including all kinds 
of little animals or inſets, which are burtful or 
troubleſome to mankind, beaſts, or fruits, &c. as 
worms, lice, fleas, caterpillars, ants, flies, &c. 

VERNACULAR, a word applied to ſomething 
that is peculiar to any one country. 


VERNAL, ſomething belonging to the ſpring- 


ſeaſon. 


VERONA, a city of Italy, capital of the Vero- | 
neſe in the territory of Venice, fituated near the 


mountains on the river Adige, in E. Long. 11. 15. 
N. Lat. 45. 20. It is ſeven miles in compaſs; and has 
been ſo fortified by the Venetians, that it is now look- 
ed upon as impregnable. 

VERONESE, a territory of Italy, in the republic 
of Venice, bounded on the north by the Trentino, on 
the eaſt by the Vicentino and Paduano, on the ſouth 
by the Mantuano, and on the weſt by the Breſciano. 
It is about 35 miles in length, and 27 in breadth; and 
is one of the moſt fertile countries in Italy, abounding 
in corn, wine, fruits, and cattle. 

VERONESE. See CaGLIA I. 

VERONICA, MATE $PEEDWELL; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the diandria claſs of 
plants. There are a great number of ſpecies, of which 
the moſt remarkable are, 1. The officinalis, com- 
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mon male ſpeedwell, or fluellin ; a native of Britain, 


| ſomewhat bitter. 


1432, 


toes with which all the apartments abound. 


V. E KR 


growing on heaths and barren grounds. The bloſ- 
ſoms are blue, the leaves elliptical, ſerrated, and hairy. 
The leaves have a {mall degree of aſtringency, and are 
An infufion of them is recommend- 
ed by Hoffman as a ſubſtitute for tea; but is more 
aſtringent and leſs grateful. The herb was formerly 
eſteemed in medicine for various diſorders, but is now 
almoſt totally diſuſed. Cows, ſheep, goats, and 
horſes, eat it; ſwine refuſe it. 2. The beccabringa, 
or common brook-lime, found in ditches and rivulets. 
The leaves are mild and ſucculent, and are eaten in 


ſalads alongſt with other early ſpringing plants. Cows, 


goats, and horſes, eat it ; ſwine refuſe it, - 
VERROCHIO (Andrea), a Florentine, born in 

He was well ſkilled in mathematics, muſic, 

architeQure, ſculpture, and painting ; and was the 


Verrochio 


ll 
Verſailles. 


firſt who diſcovered the art of moulding off the fe- 


tures of the face in plaſter of Parie. He died in 
1488. | 
VERSAILLES, a town fituated four Yeagues from 
Paris to the ſouth-weſt, Here Lewis XIV. built a 
moſt magnificent palace, and adorned it with noble 
gardens : it ſtands on a riſing ground, in the middle 


of a valley ſurrounded with hills, having, on the fide 


towards Paris, a fine avenue leading to it through the 
town, which it divides into the Old and New. To 
give a particular account of this palace would exceed 
our limits; ſuffice it to ſay, that it conſiſts of ſeveral 
courts embelliſhed (both within and without) in the 
moſt ſumptuous manner. The grove here is exceed- 


ing beaytiful, and the water- works very grand. The 


menaperie conſiſts of ſeven courts, and contains a vaſt 
number of rare animals. In-the palace, all the parts in 
the infide, that are not hung with tapeſtries, are lined 
with marble ; and the nearer you come to the king's 
apartments, the more coſtly is the marble, and the 
finer the ſculpture and painting. It would require vo- 
lumes to deſcribe the various paintings and antique 1 

he 
chapel is an exquiſite piece of architecture, ſculpture, 
and painting. Of all the apartments, the king's bed- 
chamber is the moſt magnificent; the bed, which is 
of crimſon velvet, embroidered with gold, ſtanding in 
a kind of alcove, where are two figures of Fame re- 


preſented fitting. The canal in the garden, by which 


the river Eure 18 conveyed to it, 1s a very noble one : 
the orangery or green-houſe is accounted a fine piece 
of architecture, and indeed a maſter- piece of its kind; 
the parterre before it alſo is very beautiful, being 
adorned with a great number of orange and lemon 
trees, myrtles, laurels, &c. The labyrinth or maze is 
a fine grove, ſo called, becauſe its ſeveral walks are ſo 
interwoven with each other, that it would be a diffi- 


cult matter for a perſon to find his way out of it with- 


out a guide: in ſhort, the garden, for ftatues, canals, 
groves, grottos, fountains, and every thing that can 
render it delightfu), is ſuperior to any thing of the 
kind in Europe. The royal cabinet contains the 
choiceſt medals, coins, paintings, &c. that Italy could 
afford, The ſtables, for proportion, convemiency, 
beauty, and architecture, far exceed many royal pa- 
laces, Ia the ſame park ſtands the fine palace of 
Trianon; the outſide of which conſiſts wholly of va- 
riegated marble, of exquiſite workmanſhip, The gar- 

dens 
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Verſe 
l 


Vertue. 


R 
dens are large, and abound in ſtatues and water · works. 
E. Long. 2. 12. N. Lat. 48. 48. 

VERSE, in poctry, a line conſiſting of a number 
of long and ſhort ſyllables, which run with an agree- 
able cadence. 

VER+E 18 alſo uſed for a part of a chapivr, ſection, 
&C. 

VERSIFICATION, the art or manner of ma- 
king verle ; alſo the tune and cadence of verſe, See 
Poetry, Part III. 

VERSION, a tranſlation of ſome book or writing 
out of one language into another, 

VERT, in heraldry, the term for a green colour, 
It is called vert in the blazon of the coats of all under 
the degree of nobles ; but in coats of nobility it is 
called emerald; and in thoſe of kings, venus, In en- 
graving it is expreſſed by diagonals, or lines drawn 
athwart from right to left, from the dexter ehief cor- 
ner to the ſiniſter baſe. 

VERTEBRE, in anatomy. See there, no 29—33. 

VERTEX, in anatomy, denotes the crown of the 
head. Hence vertex is alſo uſed figuratively for the top 
of other things: thus we ſay, the vertex of a cone, Py- 
ramid, &c. 

'VerTEx, is alſo uſed in aſtronomy for the point of 
the heaven directly over our heads, properly called 
the zenith. 


VERTICILLATZA, the name of a claſs in Ray's 


and Boerhaave's Methods, conſiſting of herbaceous ve- 
getables, having four naked leeds, and the flowers pla- 
ced in whorls round the ſtalk. The term is ſynoni- 
mous to the labiati, or lip- flowers of Tournefort; and 
is exemplified in mint, thyme, and ſavory. 
VERTICILLATZ 18 allo the name of the 42d order in 


Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural Method, conſiſting 


of plants which anſwer the above deſeription. 


VER TIC ILL Us, a mode of flowering, in which 


the flowers are produced in rings at each joint of the 


ſtem, with very ſhort foot-ſtalks. The term is exem- 
plified in mint, hore-hound, and the other pinnte of the 
natural order deſcribed above. 

VERTICITY, is that property of the loadſtone 
whereby it turns or direQs it ſelf to one particular point. 
VERTIGO, in medicine. Ste there, no 182. 
VERUMONTANUM, in anatomy. See there, 


ne 371, m. 


VERVAIN, in botany. See VERBENA. | 
-VERTOT d'Avzorr (René Aubert de), a cele- 


brated biſtorian, was deſcended from a noble and an— 


cient family in Normandy, and born in 1655. At 16 


years of age he became a Franciſcan friar; afterwards 
he entered into the order of the Premonſtratenſes, in 
which he had ſeveral benefices ; and at length was a 
ſecular ecclefialtic. He became ſecretary to the ducheſs 
of Ocleans, member of the Academy of Inſcriptions, 
and hiſtoriographer of Malta. Fae died at Paris in 
1735. His principal works are, 
the Revolutions of Sweden. 2. The Revolutions of 
Portugal. 3. The Revolutions of the Romans. 4 The 
Hiſtory of Malta. Theſe works are written in elegant 
French, and tranflated into molt of the languages of 
Europe. 

VERTUE (George), an eminent engraver, was 
born in London in the year 1684, where he was put 
apprentice to an engraver of arms; but his genius and 
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ful knowledge very early. 


The Hiſtory of 


V © 8 

ſpirit prompting him to appear in a higher ſphere, he 
applied himſelf with great aſſiduity to learn the art of 
drawing, in which he became a good proficient. He 
afterwards commenced engraver; and though greatly 
reſtrained by the native modeſty of his temper, made 
a conſiderable figure in that buſineſs, particularly in 
engraving of portraits, in which he carried the art to 
greater perfection than any Engliſh engraver had done 
before him, and for the greateit part of his life had 
no equal in this kingdom. Sir Godfrey Kneller was 


his firſt patron; and he was afterwards encouraged by 


lord Somers, the earl of Wincheſter, the lord Cole- 
raine, the lord Oxford, &c. and the late prince of 
Wales. His works are numerous. They are generally 
faithfully copied, and bighly fiviſhed; and though they 
are far from equalling the works of fome of our pre- 
ſent engravers, they are not deſtitute of merit. Vertve 
was an antiquarian; and has redeemed from obſcurity 
many valuable remains of antiquity. He died in 1756, 
and was buricd in the cloiiters of Weſtminſter abbey. 
He was a very amiable man in private hfe ; and was 
much eſteemed by his friends for his piety, modeſty, 
ſimplicity, and candour. | 

VERULAM. See Bacox. | 

VESAL1US (Andreas), a celebrated phy ſician and 
anatomiſt, was born at Bruſlcls about the year 1512. 


He ſtudied phyfic at Paris under James Sylvius ; but 


applied himſelf chiefly to anatomy, which was then 
very little known, diſſections being efteemed unlawful 
and impious: and it appears from his work De humana 
corporis fabrica, that he perfeted himielf in this uſe- 
About the year 1537, the 
republic of Venice made him profeſſor in the univerſi- 


ty of Padua, where he taught anatomy for ſeven years; 


Charles V. called him to be his phyſician, as he was 
alſo to Philip II. king of Spain. Veſalius was now at 


the height of his glory, when all of a ſudden he form- 
ed the defign of taking a 


journey to Palettine ; con- 
cerning which journey we are told the following ſtory. 


A young Spaniſh nobleman he attended being belicerd 
to be dead, Veſalius obtained leave to open him to ex- 


plore the true cauſe of his illneſs; but when he opened 
the breaſt, he perceived ſymptoms of life, and ſaw the 
heart beat. The parents, not ſatisfied with proſecu- 
ting him for murder, accuſed him of impiety to the 


19quitition, in hopes that tribunal would puniſh him 


with greater rigour: 


but the king interpoſing, ſaved 


him on condition of his making a pilgrimage to the 


Holy Land. 


He was ſhipwrecked on his return, and 


thrown upon the ifland of Zante, where he periſhed, 


in 1564. He was the author of ſeveral works, the 
principal of which is De humani corporis fabrica. 

VESICATORIUM, a BrisrER; an application 
of an acrid nature made to any part of the body, in 
order to draw a flux of humours to that part, and thus 
elevate the ſcarf-ſkin imo a bliſter. 


to the order of hymenoptera. The mouth conſiſts of 
two jaws without any proboſcis; the ſuperior wings are 


plaited; the eyes are lunar; and there 18 a ory ſting 


in the tail. Tnere are 28 ſpecies- 

The'crabro, or large waſp, makes its neſt in the 
trunks of hollow trees, and in the timber work of 
lofts. Its cakes or combs are compoſed of a ſub— 
ſtance like unto coarſe paper, or ruſty . 

5 t 


VESPA, the was; a genus of inſects pelosging 


Verulam 
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more numerous, living in profound peace. 
dividual, as ſoon as he has acquired ſufficient firength, 


„ 3 wo 
It is very voracious, devouring other inſeQs, and even 


8. ' f 
Of theſe inſects, ſome live in ſociety, others are ſo- 
litary. A diltinguiſhing character of this genus of flies 
ie, their bodies being ſmooth and apparently without 
hairs, Their upper wings, when at reſt, are folded in 
two, the whole length of them. At the riſe of each of 
of theſe wings is fituated a ſcaly part, which performs 
the office of a ſpring to hinder the upper wing from 
riſing too high, in the flapping of their wings; a cau- 
tion very important to thoſe carnivorous inſcQs, who 
purſue their prey on full ſtretch of wing. | | 

The common domeſtic or ſubterraneous waſps, raiſe 


buildings, live in affociations, feed on plunder, and 


commit great outrages on our wall-fruit, This nu- 
merous commonwealth is founded by a fingle female 
impregnated during the autumn, and that has weather- 
ed out the ſeverity of the winter. It digs a hole in a 
dry foil, contrives itſelf a ſinuous inlet, or elſe it takes 
up with the dwelling place of a mole, where it haſtily 
builds a few cells and depoſits its eggs. Within the 
ſpace of 20 days, they have gone through the different 
ſtates of larve, chryſalids, and turned to waſps. Nature 
all-wiſe provides for every thing. The mule-waſps, or 


that are of no ſex, are the only ones that labour at lay- 


ing the foundation of the republic. The firſt eggs that 
are hatched prove to be neuter-waſpe. No ſooner are 
they come into exiſtence, but they fall to work, en- 


large the hole, and go about upon wood, lattice-work, 


and window ſaſhes, in ſearch of materials for building. 
With their tceth they cut, hack, and tear off ſmall 
fibres of wood, which they moiſten with a liquor they 
diſgorge, and then convey them to the work-ſhop. 
Other labourers are in waiting for them, who with 
thoſe materials ſet about the conſt ruction of the waſp- 
neſt, an edifice outwardly compoſed of ſheets of paper, 
which not being in contact with each other, dampneſs 
cannot penetrate to the inſide. This latter part con- 
tilts of 12 or 15 ſtories, and between each runs a co- 
lonade formed by the faſtenings which connect the 
cakes one to the other. Every ftory is as it were a 
warket-place, where the citizens may take their walks, 
Their cells are hexagonal], and form the cradle in which 
the mother continues to lay eggs of neuter-waſps to 
the number of 15,000 or 16,000 ; after which it de- 
poſits 300 eggs of females, and as many of males. The 


cider brothers, or firſt- hatched inſects, take amazing 
care of thoſe born. after them, by proportioning their 


food to the delicacy of their ſtomach. Firſt, it con- 
hits of the juice of fruits and meats; afterwards it is 
the carcaſes of inſets. The caterers provide for the 
labourers. Each one takes his own portion; there is 
no diſpute, no fighting. The republic grows daily 
Every in- 


flies away to the fields. They then become a gang of 
banditti; they pillage our wall- trees, break into our 
fruit before its maturity, dart with the fierceneſs of 
hawks upon our bees, cut their throats to poſſcſs them- 
elves of their honey, plunder and lay waſte their com- 
monwealth, riot on the fruits of their labour, and ob- 
lize them to remove, During the period of plenty, the 
waſps bring all the booty to the neſt, and ſhare it 
amonp ſt them, There is nothing then goes forwards 
but taſting, rioting, and good fellowſhip; but concord 
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markable for his clemency and other virtues. 


* 
cannot be laſting among robbers. Towards the month 
of Od ober, proviſions begin to run ſhort ; when this 
lively, this amicable young brood is fired with a kind 
of rage, and the neft is now nothing but a ſcene of 
horror. The neuters and males tear from their cradles 
the eggs, the larvæ, the chryſalids, and the new-born 


] 


inſects, without ſhowing mercy to any. They next 
fight againſt one another; tho? their duels feidom prc- 
ceed to death as thoſe do of the bees. Phe males alone 
are deſtitute of ſtings. The hopes of the ſtate, the fſo- 
licitude for poſterity, the love of their native place, no 
longer exiſt; the whole commonwealth is overturned to 
the very foundation. Froſts and rains throw the citi- 
Zens into a ſtate of languor. They almoſt all periſh; 
luckily for us and our bees. Some few females eſcape 
the diſaſters of intcſtine war, and the ſeverity of win- 
ter, which in the enſuing ſpring become founders of 
new republics. One robber is ſometimes uſeful in bring - 
ing another to puniſhment. Some butchers hang vp 
before their ſhop a calf's liver, or any other tender 
meat. The waſps come in queſt of this delicate food; 
and, fond of enjoying it to themſelves, they purſue the 
blue bottle flies from whoſe eggs are produced the mag - 
gots that ſpoil meat; and this is the only alvantage we 
can reap from waſps. 

Aerial waſps are the ſmalleſt ſpecies of them; nor is 
their fociety numerous. Their hiſtory, as well as their 
manners, are the ſame as thoſe of the common walp ; 
but their buildings are on a different conſtruction. 
Their neſt is faſtened to the branch of a tree with a 
kind of band; and is in bigneſs from the ſize of an 
orange down to that of an egg. Wood reduced to 
paper is the material part of it; which if it were of a 
ruddy colour, might be taken for a large opening roſe. 
It is covered over with a varniſh impenetrable by wa- 
ter. One of thoſe neſts was neither mollified nor im- 
paired by that element. | 


VESPASIAN, the 1oth emperor of Rome; re- 


See 
Rome, nb 332—339. 
VESPE RS, in tic church of Rome, denote the af- 
ternoon lervice; antwering in ſome mealure to the even- 
ing prayers of the church of England. | 
VESPERTILIO, the Bart; a genus of quadru- 
peds, belonging to the order of primates. All the 
teeth are erect, pointed, near each other; and the firſt 
four are equal. The fore-fect have the toes connected 
by a membrane expanded into a kind of wings, by 
which the creature is enabled to fly. There are many 
ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable are, 


1. The vampyrus, vampire, or Ternate bat, with. 


Jarge canine teeth; four cutting teeth above, the ſame 
below ; ſharp black noſe; large naked ears; the tongue 
is pointed, terminated by ſharp aculeated papiliz; ta- 
lons very crooked, ſtrong, and compreſſed ſide wife; 
no tail: the membrane divided behind quite to the 
rump: head of a dark ferruginous colour on the neck, 
ſhouldert, and under-lide, of a much lighter and 
brighter red; on the back the hair ſhorter, duſky, and 
ſmooth: the membranes of the wings duſky. They 
vaty in colour; ſome being entirely of a reddiſh brown, 
others duſky. | 

Theſe monſters inhabit Guinea, Madagaſcar, and all 
the iſlands from thence to the remoteſt in the Indian 


Ocean. They fly in flocks, and perfectly obſcure the 


Veſpa 
| 


Vefpertiiio, 


air 
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Veſpertilſo. air with their numbers; they begin their flight from 


one neighbouring iſland to another immediately on ſun- 
ſet, and return in clouds from the time it is light till 
ſun-riſe. They live on fruits; and are ſo fond of the 
Juice of the palm tree, that they will intoxicate them- 
ſelves with it till they drop on the ground, It is moſt 
likely, from the ſize of their teeth, they are carnivo- 
rous. Mr Edwards relates, that they will dip into the 
ſea for fiſh, They ſwarm like bees; hanging by one 
another from the-trees in great cluſters. The Indians 


eat them, and declare the flcſh to be very good: they 


grow exceſſively fat at certain times of the year. The 
French whg live in the Ifle de Bourbon, boil them in 
their bovillon, to give it a reliſh. The negroes have 
them in abhorrence. Many are of an enormous ſize: 
Beckman meaſured one, whoſe extent from tip to tip 
of the wings was five feet four inches; and Dampier 
another, which extended further than he could reach 
with out- ſtretched arms. Their bodies are from the 
ſize of a pullet to that of a dove: their cry is dreadful, 
their ſmell rank, their bite, reſiſtance, and fierceneſs 
great, when taken. „ Fa 
The ancients bad ſome knowledge of theſe animals. 
Herodotus mentions certain winged wild bealls like 
bats, that moleſted the Arabs who collected the caſſia, 
to ſuch a degree, that they were obliged to cover their 
faces, all but their eyes, with ſkins. It is very pro- 
bable, as M. de Buffon remarks, it was from ſuch rela- 
tions that poets formed their fitions of Harpies. 
Linnzas gives this ſpecies the title of vampyre; con- 


jecturing it to be the kind which draws blood from 


people in their ſleep- M. de Buffon denies it; aſeri- 
bing that faculty only to a ſpecies found in 'South A- 
merica. But there is reaſon to imagine that this thirſt 
after blood is not confined to the bats of one continent, 
nor to one ſpecies: for Bontius and Nieuhoff informs 
us, that the bats of Java ſeldom fail attacking perſons 
who lie with their feet uncovered, whenever they can 


get acceſs; and Gumilla, after mentioning a greater 


and leſſer ſpecies found on the banks of the Oronoque, 
declares them to be equally greedy after human blood. 


| Perſons thus attacked have been known to be near paſ- 


ſing from a ſound fleep into eternity. The bat is ſo 
dexterous a bleeder, as to inſinuate its aculeated tongue 
into a vein without being perceived, and then ſuck the 
blood till it is ſatiated; all the while fanning with its 
wings, and agitating the air in that hot elimate in ſo 


pleaſing a manner, as to fling the ſufferer into a ſtill - 


ſounder fleep. It is therefore very unſafe to reſt either 
in the open air, or to leave open any entrance to theſe 
dangerous animals: but they do not confine themſelves 


to human blood; for M. Condamine ſays, that in cer- 


tain parts of America they have deſtroyed all the great 
catile introduced there by the miſſionaries. 

2. The ſpi&rum, or ſpectre, with a long noſe; large 
teeth; long, broad, and upright ears; at the end of 
the noſe a long conic erect membrane, bending at the 
end, and flexible: hair on the body cinereous, and 
pretty long: wings full of ramified fibres; the mem- 
brane extends from hind leg to hind leg; no tail; but 
trom the rump extend three tendons, terminating at 


the edge of the membrane. By Seba's figure the ex- 
tent of the wings are two feet two inches; from the 


end of the noſe to the rump, ſeven iuches and an balf. 
Inhabits South America; lives in the palm- trees; 
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grows very fat; called vampyre by M. de Buffor, who Veſpenty 
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ſuppoſes 1t to be the ſpecies that ſucks human blood; 
but neither Piſo, nor any other writer who mentions the 
fact, gives the leaſt deſcription of the kind. 5 

3. The Peruvian bat hath a head like a pug - dog; 
large ſtraight-pointed ears; two canine teeth, and two 
ſmall cutting teeth between each, in each jaw: the tail 


is incloſed in the membrane which joins to each hind- 


leg, and is alſo ſupported by two long cartilaginous li- 
aments involved in the membrane: colour of the fur, 


iron grey: body equal to that of a middle-ſized rat: 


extent of wings two feet five inches. 

4. The noctule bath the noſe ſlightly bilobated ; 
ears ſmall and rounded; on the chin a minute verruca; 
hair reddiſh aſh-colour: length of the rump two inches 
eight-tenths ; tail one inch ſeven-tenths; extent of 
wings 13 inches. Inhabits Great Britain and France; 


flies high in ſearch of food, not ſkimming near the 


ang A gentleman informed Mr Pennant of the 
ollowing fact relating to thoſe animals, which he was 
witneſs to: That he ſaw taken under the eaves of 
Queen's College, Cambridge, in one night, 185; the 


ſecond night, 63; the third night, 2; and that each 


that was meaſured had 15 inches extent of wings, 
Bats appear abroad 1a this country early in the ſpring; 
ſometimes they are tempted by a warm day to ſally out 


in the winter. They fly in the evenings, and live on 


moths and other nocturnal inſets. They fly by jerks, 
not with the regular motion of birds, for which the 
ancients miſtook them. They frequent glades and ſhady 


places: will go into larders, and gnaw any meat they 


find. They bring two young at a time, which they 
ſuckle at their breaſt. They retire at the end of ſum- 
mer into caves, the eaves of houſes, and into ruined 


buildings, in vaſt multitudes, where they generally re- 


main torpid, ſuſpended by the hind-legs, enveloped in 


their wings. They are the prey of owls. Their voice 


is weak. Ovid takes notice both of that and the origin 
of the Latin name: 
Fil Minimam pro corpore vocem 

Emittunt ; peraguntque leves ſtridore querelas. 

Tectague, non ſyl vas eelebrant ; lucemque peroſæ 

Nofte volant: ſeroque trahunt a veſpere nomen. | 
VESSEL, a general name given to the different 
ſorts of ſhips which are navigated on the ocean, or in 
canals and rivers. It is, however, more particularly 
applied to thoſe of the ſmaller kind, furniſhed with one 
or two maſts. See Sir; and Plate CCLXIV. and 
CCLXV. | | 

VESTA, in pagan worſhip, the ſame with Cybele. 
See CyBELE. . , 25 6 

VesTa the Younger, in pagan worſhip, the goddefs 
of Fire, was the daughter of Saturn and Cyble, and 
the ſiſter of Ceres. She was ſo much in love with cha- 
ſtity, that on Jupiter's aſcending the throne and offer- 
ing to grant whatever ſhe aſked, ſhe only defired the 
preſervation of her virginity, which ſhe obtained. — 
Veſta was not repreſented in her temple by any image. 


VESTALIA, in Roman antiquity, a feſtival cele- 


brated in honour of the goddeſs Velta, on the 5th of 


the ides of June; that is, on the ninth of the month. 
VESTALS, among the ancient Romans, were 

prieſteſſes of the goddeſs Velta, and had the perpetual 

fire committed to their charge: they were at firit only 


four in number, but afterwards increaſed to ſix; 15 it 
| 0es 


eſtalz, 


Alb 


ſuvi 


H 


10 of which were employed in learning the ceremonies 


of religion, the next 10 in the performance of them, 
and the 10 laſt in teaching them to the younger veſtals. 


The habit of the veſtals conſiſted of an head-dreſs, 
called infula, which. fat cloſe to the head, and from 


whence hung certain laces called vitta; a kind of ſur- 


plice made of white linen, and over it a purple mantle 
with a long train beds hep ih FE etal ns IVF 


VESTIBLE, in architeQure, a kind of entrance 


into a large byilding; being an open place before the 
hall, or at the bottom of the ſtair-caſe.. 5 


VES TRL, a place adjoining to a church, where 
the veſtments of the minilter are kept; and alſo a meet - 
ing at ſuch place, conſiſl ing of the miniſter, church- 


wardens, and chief men of moſt pariſhes, who make a 
pariſh veſtry or meeting. By cuſtom there are ſelect, 


veltries, being a certain number of perſons choſen to 


have the government of the pariſh, make rates, and 


take the accounts of church-wardens, &c. 
VESUVIUS, a famous burning mountain ſituated 
ſix miles eaſt from the city of Naples in Italy. 
One fide of this volcano is well cultivated and fer- 


tile, producing great plenty of vines; but the ſouth 


and welt ſides are entirely covered with cinders and 
aſhes; while from the top a ſulphureovs ſmoke, and 


ſometimes moſt violent flames, &c. as in other vol - 


canoes, - From the foot of the mountain to the top 
is about three Italian miles, but the perpendicular 
height is only 3700 feet. The aſcent on theſe fides, 
by reaſon of the ſteepneſs of the mount, is very difficult 
and tedious z but there are ſome peaſants who live 
about the mountain, and for a ſmall conſideration aſ- 
ſift travellers in clambering up. They wear leathern 
belts, of which the ſtrangers take hold in order to 
render their aſcent more eaſy. © The mountain has two 
tops, one of which only is properly called Yeſuvius : 


the other goes by the name of Somme; and Sir Wil. 
liam Hamilton is of opinion that it is the latter which 


the ancients called Veſuvius. - | 


ed in the year 79, in the reign of the emperor Titus, 
when the cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum were 
entirely buried by the ſtones and aſhes thrown out. 
Incredible miſchief alſo was done to the neighbouring 
country, and numbers of people loſt their lives, among 
whom was Pliny the Elder, whoſe curioſity having in- 
duced him to approach too near, he was ſuffocated 
by the noxious teams. This eruption appears to 
have been very violent; but though it is the firſt on 
record, it is the opinion of the belt judges, that it was 
by vo means the firſt which had happened. Since 
that time, however, they have been much more fre- 
quent, and we have accounts of 29 different eruptions. 
Of theſe a very remarkable one happened in 1767; of 
which ſome particulars are related under the article 
MTN a, for the ſake of illuſtrating the hiflory of that 
mountain, But by far the molt remarkable which 
1s recorded either of Veſuvius or any other moun- 
tain, happened in the year 1779, 'and 18 particularly 


Ry * William Hamilton in the Philſophical 
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Sohn not appear that their number ever exceeded ſix, Tranſactions for 1780 to which we beg leave to refer Vetch 


among whom was one ſuperior to the relt, and called 
17ͤ ² ˙ujjj 5 

The veſtals were choſen from fix to ten years of age, 
and obliged to ſtrict continency for 30 years; the firſt. 


F 


the reader, as the detail would be here improper after 


| PIN 8 et uibngum. 
the full account given of volcanic phenomena under the 55 


article above-mentioned. Sce ao Vor.cano. 
 VETCH, in botany. | See Vic. | 
' VETERAN, among the ancient Romans,” an ap— 
pellation given to a „dier grown old in the ſervice, 
or who had made a certain number of compaizns. 


VEXILLUM, in botany ; the upper petal of a 


pea-bloom, or butterfly ſhaped flower, Which is ge- 
nerally larger than any of the others. 


VIALEsS, in mythology, a name given among 


the Romans to the gods who had the care and guard 
of the roads and high-ways. | e 


VIATICUM, in Roman antiquity, an appellation 


given in common to all officers or any of the magi- 


rates; as lictors, accenſi, ſeribes, crierr. 
VIBEX, is ſometimes uſed, by phyſicians, for a 


black and blue ſpot in the ſkin occafioned by an afflux 


or extravaſation of blood. ' / 
* VIBRATION, in mechanics, a regular, recipro- 
cal motion of a body, as a pendulum, ' 


VIBURNUM, in botany, a genus of the trigynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
There are nine ſpecies, of which the molt remarkable 
are, 1. The lantana, common viburnum, way faring, 


or-pliant meally tree, riſes with a woody ſtem, branch- 


ing twenty feet high, having very pliant ſhoots cover-' 


ed with a lightiſh-brown bark; large heart-ſfaped, 
veined, ſerrated leaves, white and hoary underneath ; 
and the branches terminated by umbels of white flowers, 
ſucceeded by bunches of red berries. It grows naturally 
in England in hedges, &c. 2. The opulus, or gelder- 


. roſe ; conſiſting of two varieties, one with flat- flowers, 


the other- globular; 'The former grows eighteen or 


twenty feet high, branching oppolite, of an irregular 


growth, and covered with a whitiſh bark; large 
lobated or three-lobed leaves on glanduloſe foot-ſtalks, 
and large flat umbels of white flowers at the ends of 
the branches, ſucceeded by red berrics. Grows na- 


turally in England in marſhy places. The latter 


grows fifteen or eighteen feet high, branching like 


the other, garniſhed with large lobated or three-lobed 


leaves, on glandular foot-ltajks ; and large globular” 
The firſt remarkable eruption of Veſuvius bappen- 


umbels of white flowers at the ends of the branches, 
in great abundance. This tree when in bloom exhi- 
bits a ſingularly fine apearance : the flowers, though 
i{mall, are collected numeroufly into large globular: 
umbels round like a ball; hence, it is ſometimes 
called jnowball-trees. 3. The tinus, common lau- 
ruſtinus, or evergreen viburnum; grows eight or ten 
feet high or more, branching numerouſly from the 


bottom upwards,” aſſuming a cloſe buſhy growth, 


with the branches, ſomewhat hairy and glandulous; 
very cloſely garniſhed with oval, wholly entire leaves, 


of a ſtrong green colour, placed in pairs oppolite ; 


and whitiſh and red flowers, collected numerouſly in 
large umbellate cluſters all over the plant, at the ſides 
and ends of the branches, from January until March 
or April, exhibiting a moſt beautiful appearance. 
There are a great many varieties; narrow-leaved— 
broad-leaved—ſhining-leaved — hairy-leaved — wbite- 
ſtriped leaved—yellow-ſiriped leaved; all of which 
are of ſhrubby,” buſhy growth, cloſely garniſhed with 
leaves all the year, and producing a preat * - 
| umbet- 
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Vicar 
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Victor. 
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vmbcllate flowers in winter and ſpring. All the diffe- 
rent ſpecies of viburnum, both deciduous aud evergren 
kinds, being of the tree kind, are woody and durable 
in root, ſtem, and branches, They may all be pro- 
pagated by layers; and are of ſuch hardygtemperature, 
as to grow freely in the open ground all the year, 
in ſhrubberies, and other hardy plantations. 

VICAR, a perſon appointed as deputy to another, 
to perform his ſunRions in his abſence, and under his 
authority. | | 

Vicar, in the canon-law, denotes a prieſt of a 
pariſh, the predial tithes whereof are impropriated or 
appropriated; that is, belong either to a chapter, 
religious houſe, &c. or to a layman who receives them, 
and only allows the vicar the ſmall tithes, or a conve- 
nient ſalary. See the article PaxsoN and Vicar. 

VICE, in ethics, is ordinarily defined an eleQive 


habit, denoting either an exceſs or defect from the 


juſt medium wherein virtue is placed. . 
V1cs, in ſmithery and other arts converſant in me- 
tals, a machine“ or inftrument ſerving to hold faſt any 
thing they are at work upon, whether it 1s to be beat, 
filed, or rivetted. | | 4 
Vice is alſo uſed in the compoſition of divers words 


| to denote the relation of ſomething that comes inſtead 


or in the place of another; as vice-admiral, vice-chan- 
cellor, &c. are officers who take place in the abſence 
of admirals, &c. | 

VICEROY, a governor of a kingdom, who com- 
mands in the name and inſtead of a king, with full and 
ſovereign authority. See King. 8 

VICIA, the Tart or VETCH ; 2 genus of the de- 
candria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of 
plants. There are 18 ſpecies, the molt remarkable 
of which is the ſativa or common tare. This is ſo 
well known, that no deſcription needs be given. It 
is known to be an excellent fodder for horſes. In 
ſome paris of England the crop is ploughed in to an- 
{wer the purpoſes of manure to the land. Pigeons are 
very fond of the ſeeds; and in ſome parts of Sweden, 
&c. they enter into the compoſition of bread, either 


alone, or mixed with the flour of rye.—A decoction 


of them in water is ſometimes given by the com- 
mon people in England to expel the ſmall-pox and 
ineaſles. 


VICISSITUDE, the regular ſucceſſion of one 


thing after another; as the viciſſitude of day and night, 


,, Ei nnt; 

VICTIM, denotes a bloody ſacrifice offcred to 
ſome deity, of a living creature, as a man or beaſt, 
which is lain to appeaſe his wrath, or obtain ſome 
favour. _ | | | 
VICTOR (Sextus Aurelius), a Roman hiſtorian, 
who flouriſhed under the emperors Conſtantius and 
Julian ; as we learn from many paſſages in his own 


writings, and alſo from Ammiauus Marcellinus. This 


 haftorien relates, that Conſtantius made him conſul, 


and bondured him with a brazen ſtatue, on account of 


his excellent qualifications; although, as he owns of 


himſelf, he was born in an obſcure village, and of 
poor and illiterate parents. It is commonly believed 
that he was an African: it is certain, that he dwells 
much upon the praiſes of that country, which he calls 
the glory of the earth; decus ferrarum. Two books 
of his are extant in the hiſtorical way: one De viris 
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ſcarce, by ſupplying them at his own expence. Hig 
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illuftribus urbis Rome; the other, De Cæſaribus; to v. 
which is perfixed Libellus de origine gentis Romanæ. 1” — 
The whole makes an abridged hiſtory of Rome, from Vitau, 

its foundation down to the reign of Julian incluſive, 

VICTORY, the overthrow or defeat of an enemy 
in war or combat. 

Victory, in pagan worſhip, is repreſented by 
Heſiod as the daughter of Styx and Pallas; and Varro 
calls her the daughter of Heaven and Earth, The 
Romans erected a temple to her, where they prayed 
to the gods to give ſucceſs to their arms. They painted 
her in the form of a woman, clad in cloth of gold. 
In ſome medals, ſhe is repreſented with wings flying 
through the air, holding a laurel crown in one hand 
and a palm in the other; but in other medals, ſhe is 
ſcen ſtanding upon a globe, with the ſame crown and 
branch of palm. | | | | 

VIDA (Marcus Hieronymus), biſhop of Alva, in 
Mountferrat, and one of the moſt excellent Latin poets 
that have appeared ſince the Auguſtan age, was born 
at Cremona in 1470. Having diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by his learning, and taſte for literature, he was made 
biſhop of Alva in 1552. After continuing two years 
with pope Clement VII. at Rome, he went to reſide 
upon his ſee ; where, for 30 years, he performed all 
the offices of a good biſhop and a good man; and 
though he was mild, gentle, and full of goodneſs, he 
was ſo far from wanting ſpirit, that when the city of 
Alba was belieged by the Gauls, he yſed all poſſible 
means to prevent its being given up, by ftrenuouſly . 
exhorting the people, and, when proviſions were 


poetics, and poem on the filk-worm, paſs for his 
maſterpiece ; his poem on the game of cheſs is alſo 
greatly admired. He alſo wrote hymns, bucolics, 
eclogues, and a poem entitled Chriſtiados in fix 
books; all which are in Latin, and have gained him 
a great reputation. His works in proſe conſiſt of 
dialogues, ſynodical conſtitutions, letters, and other 
pieces. He died in 1566, ſoon after his being made 
biſhop of Cremona. | 

VIENNA, a large and celebrated city of Germany, 
in the circle of Auftria, and capita] of the Hungarian 
dominions. It ſtands on the ſouth fide of the Da- 
nube, 40 miles weft of Preſburg, 40 eaſt of Lintz, 
IoO north-weſt of Buda, 180 ſouth-weſt of Cracow, 
450 north of Rome, 560 caſt of Rotterdam, 500 from 
Paris, 600 from London, and 570 weft of Conſtan— 
tinople. The Turks call it Beez, the natives Wien, 
and the Poles Wieden, The ancieat Vindobena ſtood 
in the neighbourhood, The Danube is here pretty 
wide, forming ſeveral beautiful iſlands well ſtocked 
with woods. The country to the eaſt and north 1s 
level; but to the weſt and ſouth there is a range of 
mountains, clothed with trees and vines. It ſeems to 
bave been a conſiderable place in the time of the Ro- 
mans; for it was the ſtation of their Claſhs Iſtrica, or 
navy on the Danube ; and here the emperor Marcus 
Aurelius is ſaid to have died. In 1192 it was ealar- 
ged, beautified, and walled round, with the ranſom- 
money which the marquis of Auftria obliged Rich. I. 
of England to pay when he made him priſoner in his 
return from the Holy Land, becauſe he took down 
the Auſtrian banner at Joppa, and threw it into the 
houſe of office, The city itſelf is of no great extent, 
OT TY Oe!" WY Tar ROAST contaia- 
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lengy, 


Vienna vel ventoſa, vel venenoſa. 


1 
ends. containing, beſides churches and cloiſters which have 
enerally extenſive gardens and walks, about 1200 
houſes from four to ſeven ſtories high, 80 ſtreets; and 
15 principal ſquares. There are many magnificent 
palaces in it; and in the burghers houſes the ſecond 
{tory is allotted for the reſidence of the imperial court 


officers. It is well fortified after the modern way; 
and, including the ſuburbs, may be about a quarter as 
big as London and Weſtminſter, It is very populous, 
having always great numbers of ſtrangers in it, of moſt 
European nations, in their proper habits, and may 
contain generally about 180,000 ſouls. The ſtreets 
are narrow and dirty; and the air would be very 
unwholeſome, were it not for the high winds which 
blow here moſt part of the year: whence the proverb, 
In molt of the 
ſquares are beautiful fountains and magnificerit monu- 
ments, erected by the emperors. The metropolitan 
church of St Stephen is a large magnificent Gothic 
building, with a tower 460 Auſtrian feet high, and a 
bell upwards of 10 feet in height and 32 in circum- 
ference. The bowels of the archducal family at their 
deaths are depofited in a vault of this church; but 
their hearts in the cloiſter church of the bare-footed 
Auguſtines, which is the imperial abbey-church, and 
their bodies in that of the capuchin-cloifter. The 
archbiſhop's revenue is near.30,000 imperial florins 
per annum. Among the eloiſters, of which there are a 
great number here, both in the city and ſuburbs, one of 
the principal is the Schotten, or Scottiſh Benedictine 
abbey, whoſe abbot is mitred, and to whoſe juriſdiction 
the populous ſuburb of St Ulrich, together with the Neu- 
bau, is ſubject. This abbey was founded for the Scots, 
in honour of their countryman St Colman, who was 
formerly reckoned the patron of Auſtria, At the en- 
trance of St Stephen there is a ſtone placed in the 
wall, and held in great veneration by the Papiſts, be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be one of thoſe with which St Stephen 
was ſtoned to death. It looks like a pebble, and is 
worn very ſmooth, in conſequence of the ſuperſtition 
of the people, who are continually touching it out of 
devotion, From the - ſpire of the church is a moſt 
noble proſpe& of the city and adjacent country, and of 


the Danube, almoſt to Preſburgh in Hungary. In 


the tower there is a caſe of wooden hammers, with 
which they call the people to church from Good- 


Friday to Eaſter- Sunday, becauſe they will not ſuffer 


the bells to ring out during the time that our Saviour 
18 ſuppoſed to have lain in the grave. Here are many 
hoſpitals; one in particular called the Bargher-ſpitat, 
in which near 3000 perſons are maintained. The im- 
perial palace is a mean old building, confiſting of two 
courts ; the inner for the imperial family; and the 
Outer, which is the largeſt, for lodging the courtiers 
and guards, The imperial cabinet of coins and me- 
dals is the largeſt and grandeft in Europe; and the 


Imperial library equals, if not exceeds, that of the 


Vatican, and the royal library at Paris, being ſuppo- 
led to contain near 100,000 volumes. Among other 
curious manuſcripts is one of Livy, above 1000 years 
old ; a Greek manuſcript of Dioſcorides, above 1100; 
a Greek manuſcript of the book of Geneſis above 
1300, containing many curious draughts and repreſen- 
tations in miniature or water-colours ; Luther's Bible, 
with a great many notes in his own hand - writing; a 
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Greek manuſcript of the New Teſtament, above 1500 Vienne, 


years old, in gold letters on purple. 
univerſity, endowed with large revenues and privi- 
leges; and divided into four claſſes, having each of 
them peculiar rules and immunities; namely, the Au- 
ſtrian claſs for the ſtudents of Auſtria, Italy, and 
other countries beyond the Alps; that of the Rhine, 
for the weltern parts of the empire, France, Spain, 
and the Netherlands; that of the Hungarians, for 
Hungary, Bohemia, with other countries, which ſpeak 
Sclavonic, and ſome parts of Germany, with Great 
Britain and Ireland. The principal, or chancel- 


lor, with the other maſters of the univerſity, have 


the power of life and death over the ſcholars: but 
the eftabliſhments for painting, ſculpture, and the 
other fine arts, are on a much better footing here than 
thoſe for the ſciences, eſpecially in reſpe& to philoſo- 
phy and divinity, which are little better than a heap 
of ſcholaſtic chimeras. However, in the year 1752, 
an imperial ordinance was iſſued, with a view to im- 
prove the method of teaching, Vienna is divided into 
four quarters, one of which is called the Schotten, that 
is, the Scots quarter. One of the gates alſo is called 
the Scots gate, in remembrance of ſome noble exploit 
performed there by the troops of that nation. The 
miniſters of the Proteſtant crowned heads have chapels 


here, as in other Roman Catholic countries; and ſome. 


Proteitants held offices, both civil and military, under 
the late emperor Charles VI. The ſuburbs are much 
larger than the city itſelf. To ride round the line 
which incloſes them, at an ordinary pace, would take 
up about four hours. The largeſt of them 1s called 
Leopold ſtadt, from the emperor Leopold. In that of 
Rouſſau, is the grand palace of Lichtenſtein. In that 
of Wieden, 1s the new imperial favourita, or ſummer- 
palace. In that called Rennweg, is the cloiſter of the 


female Salerians or Engliſh.nuns, with the grand pa- 


laces of the late prince Eugene of Savoy, and of the 
prince of Schwarzenberg. In that called Landſtraſge, 
is a fine cloiſter of hermits of the order of St Auguſtine, 


who wear white ermine. The city, by means of the 


Danube, is well ſupplied with proviſions, and every thing 
elſe uſeful, neceſſary, or agreeable. As it is the ſeat of 


the court, and the ſupreme colleges and tribunals, there 


is a prodigious reſort to it, eſpecially of the nobleſſe, 
from all the hereditary countries, and others, particu- 
larly thoſe of the empire. The grandeur of this court 
exceeds that of moſt others. All or molt of the of- 
ficers of ſtate and of the houſehold, of the horſe and 
foot guards, and above 100 gentlemen of the bed- 


chamber, who wear golden keys at their breaſts, are 


either princes, counts, or barons ; but the etiquette, 


that is, ancient forms and uſages which are rigidly ob- 


ſerved, though univerſolly exclaimed againit, gives it 
an air of con{traint, that is no where elſe to be ſeen. 
Days of Gala, 1. e. feſtivals and holidays, are very 
welcome to both the court. and city. They are of 
three ſorts, the court-gala, the grand - gala, and little- 
gala. The firſt are the birth-days, name-days, &c. 
of the emperor and empreſs. The ſecond, thoſe of 
ſome miniſter, which are kept in the city. And the 


third, when any piece of good fortune happens to a fa- 
mily of rank and diſtinction. | | 
VIGIL, in church-hiſtory, is the eve or next day 
before any ſolema feaſt ; becauſe then Chriſtians were 
wont 
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Here is a noble _ 


Vigil. 


Vigils. 
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wont to watch, faſt, and pray, in their churches, 
, Vieits of Plants, a term under which botaniſts 
comprehend the preciſe time of the day in which the 
flowers of different plants open, expand, and ſhunt. 
As all plants do not flower 1n the ſame ſeaſon, or 
month; in like manner, thoſe which flower the ſame 


day, in the fame place, do not open and ſhut preciſely 
at the ſame hour. Some open in the morning, as the 
lip flowers, and compound flowers with flat ſpreading 


petals; others at noon, as the mallows; and a third 
ſet in the evening, or after ſun-ſet, as ſome geraniums 
and opuntias: the hour of ſhutting is equally deter- 


' mined. Of thoſe which open in the morning, ſome 


ſhut ſoon after, while others remain expanded till night. 
'The hours of opening, like the time of flowering, 
ſeem to vary, according to the ſpecics of the plant, the 


temperature of the climate, and that of the ſeaſon. 
Flowers, whoſe extreme delicacy would be hurt by 


the ſtrong impreſſions of an ardent fun, do not open 
till night ; thoſe which require a moderate degree of 


heat to elevate their juice, in other worde, whoſe juices 
do not riſe but in the morning or evening, do not ex- 


pand till then; whilſt thoſe which need a more lively 


heat for the ſame purpoſe, expand at noon, when the 


fun is ia his meridian ſtrength. Hence it is, that the 


heat of the air belng greater betwixt the tropics than 


elſewhere, plants which are tranſported from thoſe cli- 
mates into the cold or-temperate climates of Europe, 
expand their flowere much later than in their native 
ſoil. Thus, a flower which opens in ſummer at fix 
o'clock in the morning at Senegal, will not open at 
the ſame ſeaſon in France and England till eight or 
nine, nor in Sweden till ten; that which opens at 


ten at Senegal, does not open in France and England 


till noon; and, in Sweden, the plant does not flower, 
or, at leaſt, loſes its petals, and frequently bears no 


den. The ſame thing happens to molt plants of tem- 
perate countries, when removed to Senegal, or other 
ilultry climes. „ | 

Linnæus diſtinguiſhes by the general name of lar 
(flores ſolares all thoſe flowers which obſerve a de- 
terminate time in opening and ſhutting. Theſe flow- 
ers are again divided, from certain circumltances, into 
three ſpecies, or kinds: | 

Equinoctial flowers {flores æguinoctiales) are ſuch as 
open and ſhut at all ſeaſons, at a certain fixed or de- 
terminate hour. ES, | 

Tropical flowers {fores tropici) are ſuch whoſe hour 
of opening is not fixed at all ſeaſons, but accelerated 


or retarded according as the length of the day is en- 


creaſed or diminiſhed. 
Meteorous flowers {fores meteorici) are ſuch whoſe 


hour of expanſion depends upon the dry or humid ſtate 


ot the air, and the greater or leſs preſſure of the atmo— 
ſphere. Of this kind is the Siberian ſow-thiflle, which 
ſhuts at night if the enſuing day is to be clear and 
ſerene, and opens if it is to be cloudy and rainy, In 
like manner the African marigold, which in dry ſerene 
weather opens at fix or ſeven in the morning, and ſhuts 
at four o*'clock-in the afternoon, is a ſure indication 


that rain will fall during the courſe of the day, when it 
continues ſhut after (even, 
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VIGNOLA (James Barozzio de), a learned archi. yigy 
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te& of the 16th century, was born at Vignola a-ſma[l 
town in the marquiſate of that name, and became 
efteemed at Rome and in France for his taſte and ſil] 


in the art of building and caſting ſtatues. He com. 
poſed a book on the five orders of architecture, which 


is efteemed ; and died at Rome in 1573, aged 66, 
VIGO, a ſea-port town of Spain, in Galicia, with 

an old caſtle and a fort. It is ſeated in a fertile 

country by the ſea-fide. It was rendered famous by a 


ſea-fight between the confederate fleet commanded by 


Sir Geo. Rook, and a ſquadron of French men of war, 
while the duke of Ormond with a body of land- forces 
drove the Spaniards from the caſtles which defended 


the harbour. Admiral Hopſon having with infinite 
danger, broke thro' the boom, made acroſs the mouth 


of the harbour, the Eagliſh took four galleons and 


five large men of war, and the Dutch five galleons and 


one man of war. Four galleons, with 14 men of war, 
were deſtroyed, with abundance of plate and other rich 


effects. W. Long. 8. 21. N. Lat. 42. 3. 


VILLA Franca, the name of ſeveral towns ; one 
in Piedmont, three miles caſt of Nice; another of Ca- 


talonia, 18 miles weſt of Barcelona; a: third, the ca- 


pital of St Michael, one of the Azores; and a fourth, 
a town of Ettremadura in Spain, 57 miles ſouth-eaſt of 
Salamanca. | 
VILLAGE, an aſſemblage of houſes inhabited 
chiefly by peaſants and farmers, and having no mar- 
ket, whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from a town. Phe 
word is French, formed of vil, or vilis, “ low, mean, 
contemptible :? or rather, from the Latin vi/la, a 
country-houſe or farm. | | 


VILLAIN, or ViLLEin, in our ancient cuſtoms, 
. denotes a man of ſervile or baſe condition, viz. a bond- 
man or ſervant. | | 

fruit: laſtly, a plant which opens its flowers, in Sene- | 
gal, at noon, or at one or two hours after noon, bears 
neither flowers nor fruit in France, England, and Swe- 


VILLARS (Lewis Hector, duke de) marſhal of 
France, grandee of Spain, &c. and a very brave ge- 
neral in the 18th nentury, was the ſon of Peter mar- 
quis de Villars, of a noble and ancient family. He 
was at firſt aid-de-camp to marſhal de Bellcſons, his 
couſin ; and diſtinguiſned himſelf in ſeveral ſieges and 
battles till the year 1702, when having obtained the 
victory at Fredlinghem from the prince of Baden, he 
was made marſhal of France. The marſhal de Villars 
took the fort of Kell the year following, and gained 
the battle of Hochſtet. In 1707 he forced the lines 


of Stolhoffen, and raiſed large contributions from the 


enemy: but in 1709, he, in conjunction with marſhal 


Bouflers, was entirely defeated. by the duke of Marl- 
borough, at the bittle of Malplaquet, when marſhal 


Villars was wounded at the beginning of the action. 


In 1712, he gained much glory by forcing the in- 


trenchments at Denain on the Scheld; which was fol- 
lowed by the taking of Marchiennes, Douay, Bou- 
chain, Landau, Friburg, &c. and by the peace con- 
cluded at Raſtat between the emperor and France in 
1714. Tae marſhal-de Villars, who had been plen- 
potentiary at the treaty of Raſtat, was made prel!- 
dent of the council of war in 1715, then counſellor of 
the regency, and miniſter of ſtate. In 1733, he was 
nominated to command in Italy under the king of 
Sardinia, and the French king declared him marihal- 
general of his camps and armics ; a title which had not 


been granted to any one fiace the marſhal . 
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villen:ge. who appears to have been the firſt who was ever ho- 


— — noured with it, 


Block}. 


Conltcul, 


The marſhal de Villars made himſelf 
maſter of Piſighitona, Milan, Novara, and Tortona, 
But having opened the following campaign, he fell 
ſick, and died at Turin, in 1734, aged 82. The 
Memoirs of M. de Villars have been publiſhed in 
Holland, the firſt volume of which was written by 
himſelf, e | Sh ; 
VILLENAGE, in law. 'The folk-land or eftates 
held in villenage, was a ſpecies of tenure neither ſtrict- 
ly feodal, Norman, or Saxon; but mixed, and com- 
pounded of them all; and which alſo, on account of 
the heriots that uſually attend it, may ſeem to have 
ſomewhat Daniſh in its compoſition. Under the Saxon 
government there were, as Sir William Temple 
ſpeaks, a ſort of people in a condition of downright 
{crvitude, uſed and employed in the molt ſervile works, 
and belonging, both they, their children, and effects, 
to the lord of the foil, like the reſt of the cattle or 
ſtock upon it. Theſe ſeem to have been thoſe who 
held what was called the and, from which they were 
removeable at the lord's pleaſure, On the arrival of 
the Normans here, it ſeems not improbable, that they, 


who were ſtrangers to any other than a feodal ſtate, 


might give ſome ſparks of enfranchiſement to ſuch 


wretched perſons as fell to their ſhare, by admitting 


them, as well as others, to the oath of fealty ; which 
conferred a right of protection, and raiſed the tenant to 
a kind of eſtate ſuperior to downright {lavery, but in- 
ferior to every other condition. This they called vil- 
lenage, and the tenants villeius, either from the word 
vilis, or elſe, as Sir Edward Coke tells us, from villa; 
becauſe they lived chiefly in villages, and were employ- 
ed in ruſtic. works of the moſt ſordid: kind: like the 
Spartan helotes, to whom alone the culture of the lands 
was conſigned; their rugged malters, like our northern 
anceſtors, eſteeming war the only honourable employ- 
ment of mankind, | bv. qe oh 

Theſe villeins, belonging principally to lords of ma- 
nors, were either villeins regardant, that is, annexed 
to the manor or land: or elle they were in groſs, or 


at large; that is, annexed to the perſon of the lord, 


and transferable by deed from. one owner to another. 
They could not, leave their lord without his permil— 
aon; but, if they ran away, or were purloined from 
him, might be claimed and recovered by action, like 
beaſts or other chattels. They held indeed ſmall por- 
tions of land by. way of ſuitaining themſelves and fa- 
miles; but it was at the mere will of the lord, who 


might diſpoſſeſs them whenever he pleaſed; and it was 
upon villein ſervices, that is, to carry out dung, to 


hedge and ditch the lord's demeſnes, and any other 


the meaneſt offices: and their ſervices were not only 
baſe, but uncertaia both as to their time and quantity. 


A villeia could acquire no property either in lands 


or goods: but, if he purchaſed either, the lord might 


enter upon. them, oult the villein, and ſeize them to his 
own ule; unleſs he contrived to diſpoſe of them again 
before the lord had ſeiſed them, for the lord had then 
loſt bis Opportunity. — = 

In many places alſo a fine was payable to the lord, 
if the villein preſumed to marry his daughter to any 
one without leave from the lord: and, by the common 


laws, the lord might alſo bring an action againſt the 


huſband tor damages in thus purloining his property, 
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their lords, 


of the {ame order or depree. 


y 18, 


Far the children of villeins were alſo in the ſame ſtate Villenage. 
of bondage with their parents; whence they were 


called in Latin, nativi, which gave riſe to the female 


appellation of a villein, who was called a zeife. . In 


caſe of a marriage between a freeman and a neife, or a 
villein and a freewoman, the iſſue followed the condi- 
tion of the father, being free if he was free, and vil- 
lein if he was villein ; contrary to the maxim of the 
civil law, that partus /equitur venirem. But no baſtard 
could be born a villein, becauſe by another maxim of 
our law he is nullius filius; and as he can gain no- 
thing by inheritance, it were hard that he, ſhould 4% 
his natural freedom by it. The law, however, protec- 
ted the perſons of villeins, as the king's ſubjeds, 
againſt atrocious injuries of the lord: for he might 
not kill or maim his villein ; though he might beat 
him with impunity, fince the villein had no action or 
remedy at law againſt his lord, but in cafe of the 
murder of his anceſtor or the maim of his own perſon. 
Neifs indeed had alſo an appeal of rape, in caſe the 
lord had violated them by force. 


Villeins might be enfranchiſed by manumiſſion. Ia 


proceſs of time they gained conſiderable ground on their 
lords; and in particular ſtrengthened the tenure of their 
eſtates to that degree, that they came to have in them an 
intereſt in many places full as good, in others better than 
For the good-nature and benevolence of 
many lords of manors having, time out of mind, per- 
mitted their villeins and their children to enjoy their 
poſſeſſions without interruption, in a regular courſe 
of deſcent, the common law, of which cuſtom is the 
life, now gave them title to preſcribe againſt their 
lords; and, on performance of the ſame ſervices, to 
hold their lands, in ſpite of any determination of the 
lord's will. For, though in general they are {till ſaid 
to hold their eſtates at the will of the lord, yet it is 
ſuch a will as is agreeable to the cuſtom of the manor; 


which cuſtoms are preſerved and evidenced. by the rolls 


of the ſeveral-courts-baron in which they are entered, 
or kept on foot by the conſtant immemorial uſage of 
the ſeveral manors in which the lands lie. And, as 
ſuch tenants had nothing to ſhow for their eſtates but 


theſe cuſtoms, and admiſſions in purſuance of them, en- 


tered on. thoſe rolls, or the copies of ſuch entries 
witneſſed by the Reward, they now began to be cail- 


ed tenants by copy of court-roll, and their tenure it ſelf a 


copyhold. 7 _— 
Privileged ViLLENAGE, a ſpecies of tenure other- 
wiſe called villein. ſocage. See TENURE. | 
Aucient demeſue conſiſts of thole lands or manors 


which, though now perhaps granted out to private 


ſubjects, were actually in the hands of the crown in 


the time of Edward the confeſſor, or William the 
conqueror; and ſo appear to have been by the great 


ſurvey in the exchequer called domeſ/Yay b59%. The 
tenants of theſe lands, under the crown, were not all 
Some of them, as Brit- 
ton teſtifies, continued for a long time pure and abſo— 
lute villeins, dependent on the will of the lord: and 
common copyholders in only a few points. Others 
were in great meaſure enfranchiſed by the royal 
favour : being only bound in reſpe& of their lands to 
perform ſome of the better ſort of villein- ſervices z but 
thoſe determinate and certain; as, to plough the 
king's land for ſo many days, to ſupp)y his court mu 
ue 


W 
| 
| 
il 
i} 
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which are now changed into pecuniary rents: and in 
conſideration hereof they had many immunities and 
privileges granted to them; as, to try the right of 
their property in a peculiar court of their own, called 
a court of ancient demeſne, by a peculiar proceſs deno- 
minated a writ of right cloſe : not to pay toll or taxes; 
not to contribute to the expences of knights of the 
ſhire; not to be put on juries, and the like. 

Theſe tenants therefore, though their tenure be 
abſolutely copyhold, yet have an intereſt equivalent to 
a freehold : for, though their ſervices were of a baſe 
and villenous original, yet the tenants were eſteemed 
in all other reſpects to be highly privileged villeins; 
and eſpecially for that their ſervices were fixed and de- 
terminate, and that they could not be compelled (like 
pure villeins) to relinquiſh thoſe tenements at the lord's 
will, or to hold them againſt their own: ef ideo, ſays 


Bracton, dicuntur liberi. - 


Lands holding by this tenure are therefore a ſpecies 
of copyhold, and as ſuch preſerved and exempted from 
the operation of the ſtatute of Charles IT. Yet they 
differ from cammon copy holds, principally ia the pri- 
vileges before-mentioned: as alſo they differ from free - 
holders by one eſpecial mark and tincture of villenage, 
noted by BraQon, and remaining to this day; viz. that 
they cannot be conveyed from man to man by the 
general common law conveyances of feoffment, and 
the reſt; but mult paſs by ſurrender to the lord or his 
ſteward, in the manner of common copyholds: yet 
with this difference, that, in the ſurrenders of theſe 
lands in ancient demeſne, it is not uſed to ſay, “ to hold 
« at the will of the lord,” in their copies; but only, 
© to hold according to the cuſtom of the manor.” 

VILLI, among botaniſts, a kind of down like ſhort. 
hair, with which ſome trees abound. FEM 

VILLIERS (George duke of Buckingham), an 
ingenious and witty nobleman, whoſe mingled cha- 
racter rendered him at once the ornament and diſgrace, 
the envy and ridicule, of the court he lived in, was 
ſon to that famous ſtateſman and favourite of king 
Charles I. who loſt his life by the hands of Lieutenant 
Felton. He was born in 1627, the year before the 
fatal cataſtrophe of his father's death. The early 
parts of his education he received from various domeſtic 
tutors, after which he was ſent to the univerſity of 
Cambridge. Having here completed a courſe of 
ſtudies, he, with his brother Lord Francis, went 
abroad under the care of one Mr Ayleſbury. —Upon 
his retura, which was not till after the breaking out 
of the civil wars, the king being at Oxford, his grace 

repaired thither, was preſented to his majeſty, and 
entered of Chriſt- church college. Upon the decline of 
the king's cauſe, he attended prince Charles into Scot- 
land, and was with him at the battle of Worceſter in 
1661; after which, making his eſcape beyond ſea, he 
again joined him, and was ſoon after, as a reward for 
this attachment, made knight of the garter. 
Defirous, however, of retrieving his affairs, he came 
privately to England; and in 1657 married Mary, the 
daughter and ſole heireſs of Thomas lord Fairfax, 
through whoſe intereſt he recovered the greateſt part 
of the eſtate he had loſt, and the aſſurance of ſuc-— 
com to an accumulation of wealth in the right of 
his wife, | 
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vill, ſuch a quantity of proviſions, and the like; all of 


All theſe high poſts, however, he loſt again in the 


head; for, on his making an humble ſubmiſſion, king 


 bed-chamber. 


W :1 


We do not find, however, that this ſtep loſt him Vila 
the royal favour ; for after the reſtoration, at which 
time he is ſaid to have poſſeſſed an eſtate of L. 20,000 
per annum. he was made one of the lords of the bed. 
chamber, called to the privy-council, and appointed 
lord lieutenant of Yorkſhire and maſter of the horſe, 


vill 
Vin. 


year 1666. For having been refuſed the poſt of pre- 
ſident of the north, he became diſaffected to the king; 
and it was diſcovered that he had carried on a ſecret 
correſpondence by letters and other tranſactions with 
one Dr Heydon, tending to raiſe mutinies among his 
majeſty's forces, particularly in the navy, to ftir up 
ſedition among the people, and even to engage perſons 
in a conſpiracy for the ſeizing the tower of London, 
Matters were ripe for execution; and an inſurreQion, 
at the head of which the duke was openly to have ap- 
peared, was on the very eve of breaking out, when it was 
diſcovered by means of ſome agents whom Heydon had 
employed to carry letters to the duke. The detection 
of this affair ſo exaſperated the king, who knew 
Buckingham to be capable of the blackeſt defigns, 
that he immediately ordered him to be ſeized; but the 
duke finding means, having defended his houſe for 
ſome time by force, to make his eſcape, his majeſty 
ſtruck him out of all his commiſſions, and iſſued 4 
proclamation requiring his ſurrender by a certain day. 

This ſtorm, however, did not long hang over his 


Charles, who was far from being of an implacable 
temper, took him again into favour, and the very 
next year reſtored him both to the privy-council and 
But the duke's diſpoſition for intrigue 
and machination could not long he idle; for having 
conceived a reſentment againſt the duke of Ormond 
for having acted with ſome ſeverity againſt him in 
regard to the laſt-mentioned affair, he, in 1670, was 
ſuppoſed to be concerned in an attempt made on that 
nobleman's life by the ſame Blood who afterwards 
endeavoured to ſteal the crown. Their defign was 
to have conveyed the duke to Tyburn, and there to 
have hanged him; and ſo far did they proceed to- 
wards the putting it in execution, that Blood and his 
ſon had actually forced the duke out of his coach in 
St James's ftreet, and carried him away beyond De- 
vonſhire houſe, Piccadilly, before he was reſcued from 
them. See BLoop. 2 TS. 

It does not appear, however, that this tranſaction 
hurt the duke's intereſt at court; for in 1671 he was 
inftalled chancellor of the univerfity of Cambridge, 
and ſent ambaſſador to France. Here he was very 
nobly entertained by Lewis XIV. and prefented by 
that monarch at his departure with a ſword and belt 
ſet with jewels, to the value of 40,000 piſtoles; and 
the next year he was employed in the ſecond embaſſy 
to that king at Utrecht. However, in June 1674, 
he reſigned the chancellorſhip of Cambridge, and 
about the ſame time became a zealous partizan and 
favourer of the Nonconformiſts. On the 16th of 
February 1676, his grace, with the earls of Saliſbury 
and Shafteſbury and Lord Warton, were committed to 
the tower by order of the houſe of lords, for a con- 
tempt in refuſing to retra& the purport of a ſpeech 
which the duke had made concerning a diſſolution of 
the parliament. This confinement did not laſt long, 

yet 
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is referred. 
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e find no material tranſaction of this nobleman's 
the da after it, till the time of his death, which 
happened in 168). Wood tells us that died at his 
hovſe in Vorkſhire; but Mr Pope, Who muſt certainly 
have had very good information, and it is to be ima- 
ned would not have dared to advance an injurious 
falſhood of a perſon of his rank, has, in his epiſtle to 
Lord Bathurſt, given us a moſt affecting account of 
the death of this ill- ſtarred nobleman, whom, after ha- 
ving been maſter of near L. 50,000 per annum, he de- 
ſcribes as reduced to the deepeſt diltreſs by his vice 
and extravagance, and breathing his laſt moments in 
an apartment at an inn. | 
"© to nis perſonal character, it is impoſſible to ſay 
any thing in its vindication ; for though his ſevereſt 
enemies ackowledge him to have poſſeſſed great viva- 
city and a quickneſs of parts peculiarly adapted to the 
purpoſes of ridicule, yet his warmeſt advocates have 
never attributed to him a fingle virtue. His genero- 
ſity was profuſeneſs, his wit malevolence, the gratifi- 


cation of his paſſions his ſole aim through life, bis very 


talents caprice, and even his gallantry the mere love of 
pleaſure. But it is impoſſible to draw his character 
with equal beauty, or with more juſtice than in that 
given of him by Dryden, in his Abſalom and Achi- 
tophel, under the name of Zimri, to which the reader 

As a writer, however, be flands in a quite different 
point of view. There we ſee the wit, and forget the 
libertine.—His poems, which indeed are not very 


numerous, are capital in their kind; but what will im- 


mortalize his memory while Janguage ſhall be under- 
ſtood, or true wit reliſhed, is his celebrated comedy 
of The Rehearſal. ' 


VILLOSE, or Vi.Lovs, ſomething abounding with 


villi or fibres like ſhort hair; ſuch is one of the coats of 
the tomach. 2 PET, : 
VINCA, PERIWINKLE; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. 
There are four ſpecies, three of which are commonly 
cultivated in our gardens, viz. 1. The minor, or 


ſmaller periwinkle, hath ſlender, ligneous, trailing, 


green ſtalks, branching and running conſiderably along 
the ground, emitting roots at the joints; garniſhed 
with oval, ſpear-ſhaped, thick, ſmooth, ſhiaing-green 
leaves, in pairs oppoſite; and flowers growing fingly 
on proper peduncles at the fides of the branches, of 
different colours in the varieties. | 


2. The major, or large green periwinkle, riſcs with 
ſhrubby, ſomewhat erect, green ſtalks, a foot or two 


high, with'tops inclining to the ground; large, oval, 
ſhining-green leaves, in pairs oppoſite; and large blue 
flouers fingly. on foot-ſtalks at the eaxillas of the 
branches. Theres a variety with white flowers, —Both 
the ſpecies are perennial in root, ſtem, and branches, 
with Jeaves in perpetual verdure, and begin flowering 
in the ſpring, about March and April; the flowers mo- 
derately large, each being of one ſalver-ſhaped petal, 
ſpreading at the brim, and cut into five parts; gene- 
rally continue flowering in ſucceſſion ſeveral months, 
and even ſometimes in winter, in mild feaſons, eſpe- 
cially the vinca major, 7 


3. The roſea, or roſe periwinkle of Madagaſcar, 


riſes with an upright, ſhrubby, ſmooth, branching ſtem, 


a yard or more high ; having a browniſh bark; ob· 
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long - oval, ſmoeth, firm leaves, placed oppoſite; and Vincent. 7 


large beautiful, roſe- like, crimſon, and pale-red flowers, 
ſingly and in pairs at the ſides of the branches, being 
large, ſpreading above, and divided into five ſegments 
appearing very ornamentally from the ſpring till win- 
ter, ſucceeded by ripe ſeeds in the autumn. 

The two former kinds may be .propagated by lay- 
ers, cuttings, and ſuckers; and will thrive any where: 
but the laſt being tender, muſt be conſtantly kept in a 
ſtove. 

ST VINCENT, one of the Caribbee iſlands, which 
received its name from being diſcovered on the 22d of 
January, the feaft of that Saint. It lies from 13® to 
13 200 of north latitude, and in longitude 59 40 
weit from London. At the diſtance of between 5 and 
6 leagues ſouth-welt from St Lucia, 23 ſouth-weſt from 
Martinico, 36, or, as ſome compute, 40 ſouth of Do- 
minica, 20 weſt-by-ſouth from Barbadoes, and 17 or 
18 north-eaſt from Grenada. Being thus ſituated di- 
realy to the leeward of Barbadoes, it may in a few 
hours be reached from thence; and is at the ſame time 
ſo ſeated as to cover and connect the ſmall iſlands that 
lie between it and Grenada. It ſtretches in length 
from ſouth to north about 25 miles, and is about 13 
in breadth; in circumference between 60 and 70. In 


point of fize therefore it differs but little from Barba- 


does. The climate is very warm; at leaft in the judg- 
ment of Europeans. The country is in general hilly, 
in ſome places mountainous ; but interſperſed with a 


variety of pleaſant valleys, and ſome luxuriant plains, 


the ſoil being every where very fertile, and the high 
grounds are at leaſt in peneral eaſy of aſcent. Few 
iſlands of its extent are ſo well watered: for ſeveral ri- 
vers run down from the mountains, and ſmaller ſtreams 
from almoſt every hill; there are likewiſe ſeveral fine 
ſprings at a little diſtance from the ſea. The inhabi- 


| tants raiſe all kinds of ground proviſions in plenty, and 


with little trouble. The rivers ſupply them with a va- 
riety of fiſh; and the ſame may be ſaid of the ſea that 
waſhes their coaſts. They have abundance of excellent 
fruits, and very fine timber fit for almoſt every uſe; 
wn with which, they formerly ſupplied their neigh- 
rs. 
The French, though they did not venture to raiſe 
ſugars, had ſeveral ſpacious plantations at the mouths 


and on the ſides of the rivers, planted with cacao trees, 


coffee, indigo, and fine tobacco. There are ſeveral 
commodious bays on the north-weſt and ſouth-weſt 
lides; and at the ſouthern extremity there is the deep 
ſpacious ſandy bay, formerly ſtyled the, Bay of St An- 
tonio, but now King ſton Bay, where large ſhips may 
ride commodiouſly : and there is ſaid to be good an- 
choring ground round the whole iſland. It remained, 
for a long ſpace of time after it was diſcovered by the 
Europeans, the head-quarters and general rendezvous 
of the Caribs and Caraibs, who from thence made ex- 
Peditions to the continent, and were alſo ſometimes 
very troubleſome to the adjecent iſlands. Beſides theſe 
there are another race of people generally, though very 
improperly, ſtyled Black Caribs, but who are in reality 
negroes deicended, as is generally believed, from fome 
who eſcaped out of a Guinea ſhip wrecked upon the 
coalt, and gradually augmented by ſuch as from time 
to time fled thither from Barbadoes. Theſe nations 
were oftes at war; but when their quarrels were com- 
1 poſed, 
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Vincent, poſed, they had a ſtrength ſufficient to prevent ſtran- 
| Vici. gers from ſetiling by force. | 
| —— The French, about half a century ago, at the requeſt 
of the Caribs, made a deſcent from Martinico, and at- 
tacked the negroes, but were repulſed with loſs; and 
found it their intereſt to conciliate a friendſhip with 
both nations by means of preſents, and furniſhing them 
with arms and ammunition, which procured them the 
means of making thoſe plantations that have been be- 
fore-mentioned. At the treaty of Paris this iſland was 
given up to Britain, but has fince been taken by the 
French. In 1770 its exports were, cotton, 284 bags, 


15,6591. 9s. 84. Cacao, loco hogſheads and one bar- 


Rum, 346 hoglheads, at 10 l. per hogſhead, 34601. 
Sugar, 2866 hogſheads, at 17]. 10s. fer hogſhead, 
GO,155l. In all to Great Britain, 97,1261. gs. 84 d. 


VINCENT (Nathaniel), an eminent diſſenting mi— 


ford. He became a member of that univerſity at 11 
| years of age, and when he was about 18 he took the 
Row | degree of maſter of arts. He ſoon became a very fa- 
mous preacher and writer; but refuſing to comply with 


ſiduous, but one of the moſt unfortunate, of his non- 
conforming brethren. He was ſeveraÞtimes impriſon- 
ed, and heavily fined, for holding conventicles; and was 
once ſentenced to ſuffer three years impriſonment, and 
then baniſhment, in purſuance of an act made in the 
25th of Elizabeth ; but his counſel finding a flaw in 


the ruins after the fire of London, where multitudes 
1 N aſſembled to hear him, many of whoſe conſctences were 
| 1 awakened by that dreadful calamity. He was the au— 
| thor of many ſermons, and other practical pieces of 
9 divinity; and died in 1679. 

| Thomas Vincent, his brother, a man of a ſimilar cha- 
Fil raQer, exerted himſelf on the ſame occaſion, as he did 
if alſo in the time of the peſtilence, when he conſtantly 
| | preached in London, and viſited the tick, but eſcaped 
the diſtemper himſelf, He was the author of“ God's 
* terrible Voice to the City by Fire and Plague, 8vo;” 
lj | and publiſhed another of the like kind, occaſioned by 
an eruption of Mount Etna, intitled Fire and Brim- 
* 15 ſtone, 1. From heaven, in the burning of Sodom aud 
N SGomorrah formerly; 2. From earth, in the burning 


of Mount Etna lately; 3. From hell, in the burning 
of the wicked eternally. He wrote ſeveral other works. 

VINCI (Leonardo da), an illuſtrious Italian painter, 
| deſcended from a noble Tuſcan family, was born in 
the caſtle of Vinci near Florence in 1445. He was 
placed under Andrea Verochia, a celebrated painter in 
that city; but ſoon ſurpaſſed him and all his predeceſ- 
ſors fo much, as to be reputed the maſter of the third 
or golden age of modern painting. But his ſtudies 
were far from terminating here; no man's genius was 
more univerſal: he applied himſelf to arts, to litera- 
ture, and to the accompliſhments of the body; and he 
excelled in every thing he attempted. Lewis Sforza 
duke of Milan, prevailed on him to be director of the 
academy for architecture he had juſt eſtabliſned; where 


at 10]. per bag, 28401. Coffee, 4818 hundred weight 
one quarter, ſix pound, at 3l. 58. per hundred weight, 


rel, at 251 per hogſhead, and 121. per barrel, 25,0121, 


To North America, 13,3751. Total t 10, 50 l. gs. 84d. 


niſter, received his education at Chriſt Church in Ox- 


the act of uniformity, was not only one of the moſt aſ- 


the indict ment, the ſentence was never carried into ex- 


ecution. He diſtinguiſhed himſelf by preaching amidit- 


Leonardo ſoon baniſhed all the Gothic feſhions, 'anq 


reduced every thing to the happy ſimplicity of the V 
Greek and Roman ſtyle. By the duke's order he con. 


ſtructed the famous aqueduct that ſypplics the city of 
Milan with water: this canal goes by the name of Mer. 
te/ara, being above 200 miles in length; and eonducts 
the water of the river Adda quite to the walls of the 
city. In 1479, he was defired to conſtruct ſome new 
device for the entertainment of Lewis XII. of France, 
who was then to make his entrance into. Milan.  Leo- 
nardo accordingly made' a very curious automaton in 
the form of a lion, which marched out to meet the king, 
reared up on its hinder legs before him, and opening 
Its breait, diſplayed an eſeutebeon with fleur de lys 
quartered on it. The diſorders of Lombardy, with the 
misfortun:s of his patrons the Sforzi, obliging Leo- 
rardo to quit Milan, he retired to Florence, where he 
flouriſhed under the Medici: here he railed the envy of 
Michael Angelo, who was his cotemporary ; and Ra- 
phael, from the ſtudy of his works, acquired his beſt 
manner of deſignipg. At length, on the invitation of 
Frances I. he removed to France when above 70 years 
of age; where the journey and change of climate threw 
him into his laſt ſickneſs: he languiſhed for ſome months 
at Fontainbleau, where the king. came frequently to ſee 
him; and one day rifivg up in bis bed to acknowledge 
the honour done him, he fainted, and Francis ſupport- 
ing him, Leonardo died in his arms. His death hap- 
pened in 1520. Some of his paintings are to be ſeen 
in England and other countries, but the greateſt part 
of them are in Florence and France. He compoſed a 


great number of diſcourſes on curious ſubjeAs ; but 


none of them have been publiſhed but his treatiſe on 
the Art of Painting. | 2 
VINE, in botany.” See VIris. Tee 

VINEGAR, Ackruu, an apreeable acid and pe- 
netrating liquor, prepared from wine, cyder, beer, 
and others liquors; of conſiderable uſe, both as a me- 
dicine and a ſauce. The word is French, vinaigre; 
formed from vin, ** wine;“ and azgre, © ſour,” Sce 
Ackruu and Wine. | | 

Wine and other vinous liquors are ſaid to gain a 
grateful ſharpneſs, i. e. to become vinegar, by having 
their ſalts extracted by inſolation or other means, and 
their ſulphurs weakened or depreſſed. 

Others aſcribe the converſion of vinous liquors into 
vinegar, to the grinding or ſharpening of the longitu- 
dinal particles thereof; by which means they become 
more ſharp and pungent. _ 15 tar 

The method of making vinegar has long been kept 
a ſecret among the people of that profeſſion; who, it 
is ſaid, oblige themſclves to each other by an oath not 
to reveal it: but notwithſtanding this, the Philoſopht- 
cal TranſaRions, and ſome other late writings, furniſh 
us with approved accounts there: f, . 10 

Method of making Cyder VixEGar.—The cyder (the 
meanett of which will ſerve the purpoſe) is firlt to be 
drawn off fine into another veſſel, and a quantity of 
the mult of apples to be added: the whole is ſet 
in the ſun, if there be conveniency for it ; and at a 
week or nine days end it may be drawn off. See Cy- 
DER. 

Method of making Beer VixEGar.—Take a middling 
ſort of beer, indifferently well hopped; into which, 


when it has worked well and grown fine, put ſome 
| | | ra pe; 


? 


Vine, 
lNeozp, 
— 
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urpoſe : maſh them together in a tub; then letting 
the rape ſettle, draw off the liquid part, put it into a 
caſk, and ſet it in the ſun as hot as may be; the bung 
being only covered with a tile, or ſlate · ſtone: and in 
about 30 or 40 days it will become à good vinegar. 
and may paſs in uſe as well as that made of wine, if it 
be refined, and kept from turning muſty. 
Or thus: To every gallon of ſpring - water add three 
pounds of Malaga raiſins; which put into an earthen 


jar, and place them where they may have the hotteſt 


ſun from May till Michaelmas; then preſſing all well, 
tun the liquor up in a very ſtrong iron -hooped veſſel, 
to prevent its burſting : it will appear very thick and 


muddy when newly preſſed ; but will refine in the veſ- 


ſel, and be as clear as wine. — Thus let it remain un- 

touched for three months before it is drawn off, and it 

will prove excellent vinegar. WE 
To make Wine VineGar.—Any ſort of vinous li- 


quor being mixed with its own fæces, flowers, or fer- 


ment, and its tartar firſt reduced to powder; or elſe 
with the acid and auſtere ftalks of the vegetable from 
whence the wine was obtained, which hold a large pro- 
portion of tartar; and the whole being kept frequently 
ſtirring in a veſſel which has formerly held vinegar, or 
ſet in a warm place full of the ſteams of the ſame, will 
begin to ferment anew, conceive heat, grow ſour by 
degrees, and ſoon after turn into vinegar. SO 

The remote ſubjeRs of acetous fermentation are the 
ſame with thoſe of vinous; but the immediate ſubjeRs 
of it, are all kinds of vegetable juices, after they have 
once undergone that fermentation which reduces them 
to wine: for it is abſolutely impoſſible to make vine- 
gar of muſt, the crude juice of grapes, and other ripe 


fruits, without the previous aſſiſtance of vinous fer- 


mentation. 85 

The proper ferments for this operation, whereby vi- 
nepar is prepared, are, 1. The faces of all acid wines. 
2. The lees of vinegar. 3. Pulverized tartar, eſpe- 
cially that of Rheniſh wine, or the cream or cryitals 
thereof, 4. Vinegar itſelf. 5. A wooden veſlel well 
drenched with vinegar, or one that has long been em- 
ployed to contain it. 6. Wine that has often been 
mixed with its own feces. 7. The twigs of vines, and 
the talks of grapes, currants, cherries, or other vege- 
tables of an acid auſtere taſte. 8. Bakers leaven, after 
it is turned acid. 9. All manner of ferments, com- 


' pounded of thoſe already mentioned. 


Vinegar is no production of nature, but a creature 
of art: for verjuice, the juices of citrons, lemons, and 
the like native acids, are improperly ſaid to be natural 
vinegars; becauſe, when diſtilled, they afford nothing 
but vapid water: whereas it is not the property of vi- 
negar to yield an acid ſpirit by diſtillation. 

Method of making VINEGAR in France. —The French 
ule a method of making vinegar different from that 
above deſcribed. — They take two very large oaken veſ- 
ſels, the larger the better, open at the top; in each 
whereof they place a wooden prate, within a foot of 
the bottom; upon theſe grates they firſt lay twigs or 
cuttings of vines, and afterwards the ſtalks of the 
branches, without the grapes themſelves, or their ſtones, 
till the whole pile reaches within a foot of the brim of 
the veſſels; then they fill one of theſe veſſels with wine 


to the very top, and half fill the other; and with li- 
Vor. X. | 
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egit. rape, or huſks of grapes, uſually brought home for that 


1 


quor drawn out of the full veſſel, fill up that which was Vincgar 


only half full before; daily repeating the ſame opera- 
tion, and pouring the liquor back from one veſſel to 
the other; ſo that each of them is full and half. full by 
turns. 

When this proceſs has been continued for two or 
three days, a degree of heat will ariſe in the veſſel which 
1s then but half full, and increaſe for ſeveral days ſuc- 
cefſively, without any appearance of the like in the veſ- 
ſel which happens to be full during thoſe days, the 
liquor whereof will ſtill remain cool: and as ſoon as the 
heat ceaſes 1n the veſſel that is half full, the vinegar is 
prepared: which, in the ſummer, happens on the 14th 
or 15th day from the beginning; but in the winter, 
the fermentation proceeds much ſlower, ſo that they 
are obliged to forward it by artificial warmth or the 
uſe of ſtoves. | | 

When the weather is exceeding hot, the liquor ought 
to be poured off from the full veſſel into the other twice 
a-day ; otherwiſe the liquor would be over-heated, and 
the fermentation prove too ſtrong : whence the ſpiri- 
tuous parts would fly away, and leave a vapid wine in- 
ſtead of vinegar behind. 

The full veſſel is always to be left open at the top; 
but the mouth of the other muſt be cloſed with a cover 
of wood, 1n order the better to keep down and fix the 
ſpirit in the body of the liquor; for otherwiſe it might 
eaſily fly off in the heat of fermentation. The veſſel 
that is only half full ſeems to grow hot rather than the 
other, becauſe it contains a much greater quantity of 


the vine-twigs and ſtalks, than that in proportion to 


the liquor; above which the pile riſing to a conſider- 
able height, conceives heat the more, and ſo conveys 
it to the wine below. 


ViNEGAR Concentrated. See CuRMISTRVY, n* 287. 


VIX EGAR, (Salt f. See CuEMIis Tax, n* 288. 

Eelr in ViNEGaR, See ANIMALCULE, ne 8, 

VINEYARD, a plantation of vines. The beſt fi- 
tuation of a vineyard is on the declivity of a hill facing 
the ſouth. | 

VIO (Thomas de). See Cajtran. 

VIOL, a muſical inftrument of the ſame form with 

the violin, and, like that, ſtruck with a bow. 

VIOLA, the VioLtT; a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the ſyngeneſia claſs of plants. 
There are many ſpecies. The odorata, odoriferous, 
or common ſweet- ſcented March violet, with the flow- 
ers of different colours in the varieties, appearing in 
March. The flowers impart a fine ſweet odour, — are 
uſed in medicine. It grows naturally in woods, and 
under hedges, &c. in moſt parts of Europe; but has 
been a long reſident of gardens as a flowery plant, and 
for its uſe in medicine. 

2. The tricolor, or three-coloured violet, commonly 
called heart's-eaſe, or panſey, aſſumes a buſhy, tufted 


growth; and at the axillas of the branches are nume- 


rous variegated, three-coloured flowers, yellow, purple, 
and white, appearing in conftant ſucceſſion all ſummer 
and autumn, It grows naturally in cultivated places 
in the north of England, &c. | 

This elegant little plant merits culture in every gar- 
den, forthe beauty and great variety of its three-coloured 
flowers; and it will ſucceed any where in the open bor- 
ders, or other compartments, diſpoſed in patches to- 
wards the front; either by ſowing the ſeed at"once to 
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Violation remain, or by putting in young plants previouſly raiſed 
|, in a ſeed-bed: they will begin flowering early in ſum- 
— mer, and will continue ſhooting and flowering in ſuc- 
ceſſion till winter; and even during part of that ſeaſon 
in mild weather. | 
The common violet is propagated by parting the 
roots, ſometimes by ſeed. 
VIOLATION, the act of violating, that is, for- 


term is alſo uſed in a moral ſenſe, for a breach or in- 
ſringement of a law, ordinance, or the like. 

VIOLET, in botany. See VIoOoIA. 
| VioLeT-Crab, in zoology. See CANCER _ 

VIOLIN, or FivDLE, a muſical inſtrument mount- 
ed with four frings or guts, and ftruck or played with 
a bow. The ſtyle and ſound of the violin is the gay- 
eſt and moſt ſprightly of all other inſtruments; and 
5 hence it is of all others the fitteſt for dancing. Yet 
Wi there are ways of touching it, which render it grave, 
| | | ſoft, languiſhing, and fit for church or chamber mu- 
* ſic.— It generally makes the treble, or higheſt parts in 
concerts. Its harmony is from fifth to fifth. Its play 
| is compoſed of baſs, counter-tenor, tenor, and treble; 
* | to which may be added, a fifth part: each part bas 
| four fifths, which riſe to a greater ſeventeenth 

VIOLONCELLO, of the Italians, is properly our 
fifth violin; which is a little baſs violin half the ſize of 
the common baſs violin, and the ſtrings bigger and 
longer in proportion: conſequently its ſound is an oc- 
tave lower than our baſs violin; which has a noble ef- 
fe in concerts. | 

VIPER, in zoology. See CorLunts. 

VIRAGO, a woman of extraordinary ſtature and 
courage; and who, with the female ſex, has the mien 
and air of a man, and performs the actions and exer- 
ciſes of men. | 

VIRGIL, or PusBLivs Vircitivs Mako, the moſt 
excellent of all the Latin poets, was the ſon of a potter 
of Andes, near Mantua, where he was born, 70 years 
B. C. He ſtudied firſt at Mantua; then at Cremona, 
| Milan, and Naples; whence going to Rome, he acqui- 
q red the eſteem of the greateſt wits and molt illuftrious 
Il perſons of his time; and among 9thers, of the empe- 
q ror Auguſtus, Mzcenas, and Pollio. He was well 
il ſkilled not only in polite literature and poetry, but allo 
ö in philoſophy, the mathematics, geography, medi- 
cine, and natural hiſtory. Though one of the greateſt 
e geniuſes of his age, and the admiration of the Ro- 
mans, he always preſerved a ſingular modeſty, and li- 
ö ved chaſte at a time when the manners of the people 

were extremely corrupt. He carried Latin poetry to 

5 ſuch an high perfection, that he was juſtly eſteemed 
the prince of Latin poets. He firſt turned himſelf 
to paſtoral; and being captivated with the beauty 

and ſweetneſs of Theocritus, was ambitious to in- 

troduce this new ſpecies of poetry among the Ro- 

mans, His firſt performance in this way is ſuppoſed 

to have been written U. C. 709, the year before the 

death of Julius Czſar, when the poet was in his 25th 

year: it is intitled 4/exis. Poſſibly Palzmon was his 

| ſecond : it is a cloſe imitation of the fourth and fifth 

Idylls of Theocritus. Mr Warton places S:Jenus next; 

which is ſaid to have been publicly recited on the ſtage 

by Cytheris, a celebrated comedian. Virgil's fifth 

eclogue is compoſed in alluſion to the death and deifi- 


I 


eing a woman, or committing a rape upon her.— This 
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cation of Cæſar. The battle of Philippi in 712 having 
put an end to the Roman liberty, the veteran ſoldierg 
began to murmur for their pay; and Auguſtus, to re. 


ward them, diſtributed among them the lands of Man. 
tua and Cremona. 


Virgil was involved in this com. 
mon calamity ; and applied to Varus and Pollio, 
who warmly recommended him to Augultus, and pro- 
cured for him his patrimony again. Full of gratitude 
to Auguſtus, he compoſed the Tiyrus, in which he 
introduces two ſhepherds: one of them complaining of 
the diſtraction of the times, and of the havoc the ſol. 
diers made among the Mantuan farmers; the other re- 
joicing for the recovery of his eſtate, and promiſing to 
honour as a God the perſon who reſtored it to him, 
But our poet's joy was not of long continuance; for 
we are told, that when he returned to take poſſeſſion of 
his farm, he was violently aſſaulted by the intruder, and 
would certainly have been killed by him if he had not 


eſcaped by ſwimming haſtily over the Mincio. Upon 


this unexpected diſappointment, he returned to Rome 
to renew his petition ; and during his journey ſeems to 
have compoſed his ainth eclogue. . The celebrated ec- 
logue, intitled Pollio, was compoſed U. C. 714, upon 
the following occaſion. The conſul Pollio on the part of 
Antony, and Mzcenas on the part of Cæſar, had made 
up the differences between them; by agreeing, that 
Octavia, half-ſiſter to Cæſar, ſhould be given in mar- 
riage to Antony. This agreement cauſed an univerſal 
joy; and Virgil, in his eclogue, teſtified his. Octavia 
was with child by her late buſband Marcellus at the 
time of this marriage; and whereas the Sybilline oracles 
had foretold, that a child was to be born about this 
time, who ſhould rule the world, and eftabliſh perpe- 
tual peace, the poet ingeniouſly ſuppoſes the child in 
OcQavia's womb to be the glorious infant, under whoſe 
reign mankind was to be happy, the golden age to re- 
turn from heaven, and fraud and violence to be no more. 
In this celebrated poem, the author with great deli- 
cacy at the ſame time pays his court to both the chiefs, 
to his patron Pollio, to Octavia, and to the unborn in- 
fant. In 715, Pollio was fent againſt the Parthini, a 


people of Illyricum; and during this expedition, Vir- 


gil addreſſed to him a beautiful eclogue, called Phar- 
maceutria, His tenth and laſt eclogue was addreſſed 
to Gallus. Theſe were our poet's firſt productions; 
and we have been the more circumftantial in our ac- 
count of ſome of them, as many particulars of his life 
are intimately connected with them. 

Being in his 34th year, he retired to Naples, and 
laid the plan of his inimitable Georgics ; which he un- 
dertook at the intreaties of Mæcenas, to whom he de- 


dicated them: not to rival and excel Heſiod, as he bad 


lately done Theocritus, but on a noble political motive, 
and tb promote the welfare of his country, Great was 
the deſolation occaſioned by the civil wars: Italy was 
almoſt depopulated; the lands were uncultivated and 
unſtocked; a famine and inſurrection enſued; and Au- 
guſtus himſelf hardly eſcaped being ſtoned by the peo- 
ple, who attributed this calamity to his ambition. His 
wiſe and able miniſter therefore reſolved, if poſſible, to 
revive the decayed ſpirit of huſbandry; to introduce à 
taſte for agriculture, even among the great; and could 
not think of a better method to effect this, than to re · 


commend it by the inſinuating charms of poetry. Vir- 


gil fully anſwered the expeRations of his polite mo 
Y 
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Corn and ploughing are the ſubject of the firſt, vines 
of the ſecond, cattle of the third, and bees of the 
fourth. 

He is ſuppoſed to have been in his 45th year when 
he began to write the /Eneid ; the defign of which is 
thus explained by Mr Spence in his Polymetis. Au— 
guſtus being freed from his rival Antony, the govern- 
ment of the Roman empire was to be wholly in him; 
and though he choſe to be called their father, he was, 
in every thing but the name, their king. But the mo- 
narchical form of government muſt naturally diſpleale 


the Romans; and therefore Virgil, like a good cour- 


tier, ſeeras to have laid the plan of his poem to recon- 
cile them to it, He takes advantage of their religious 
turn, and of ſome old prophecies that muſt have been 
very flattering to the Raman people, as promifing them 
the empire of the whole world. He weaves this in 
with the moſt probable account of their origin; that of 


their being deſcended from the Trojans. He ſhows, that 


Eneas was called into their country by the expreſs or- 
der of the gods; that there was an uninterrupted ſuc- 
ceſſion of kings from him to Romulus; that Julius Cæ- 
ſar was of the royal race, and that Avguſtus was his 
ſole heir. The reſult of all this was, that the promiſes 
made to the Roman people in and through this race, 
terminating in Auguſtus, the Romans, if they would 
obey the gods, and be maſters of the world, were to 
yield obedience to the new eſtabliſhment under that 
prince. Auguſtus was eager to peruſe this poem be- 
fore it was finiſhed ; and intreated him by letters to 
communicate it. Macrobius has preſerved to us part 
of one of Virgil's anſwers to the emperor, in which the 
the poet excuſes himſelf: who, however, at length com- 
plied, and read himſelf the fixth book to the emperor; 
when Octavia, who had juſt loſt her ſon Marcellus, the 
darling of Rome, and adopted ſon of Auguftus, made 
one of the audience. Virgil had artfully inſerted that 
beautiful lamentation for the death of young Marcel- 
lus, beginning with—0O nate, ingentem luctum ne quere 
zuorum—but ſuppreſſed his name, till he came to the 


line—T#u Marcellus erise upon hearing which, Octavia 


could bear no more, but fainted away; overcome with 
ſurpriſe and ſorrow, When ſhe recovered, ſhe made 
the poet a preſent of ten ſeſterces for every line, which 
amounted in the whole to above 2000]. e 

The Eneid being brought to a concluſion, but not 
to the perfection our author intended to give it, he re- 
ſolved to travel into Greece to correct and poliſh it at 
leiſure. It was probably on this occaſion that Horace 
addreſſed that affect ionate ode to him, Sic te Dive po- 
tens Cypri, Oc. Auguſtus returning victorious from 
the caſt, met with Virgil at Athens, who thought him» 
{cif obliged to attend the emperor to Italy: but the 
poet was ſuddenly ſeized with a fatal diſtemper, which 


deing increaſed by the agitation of the veſſel, put an 


end to his life as ſoon as he landed at Brunduſium, in 
his 52d year. He had ordered in his will, that the 
Acneid ſhould be burnt as an unfiniſhed poem; but 
Auguſtus forbad it, and had it delivered to Varius and 
Tucca, with the ſtricted charge to make no additions, 
but only to publiſh it correctly. He dicd with ſuch 
lteadineſs and tranquillity, as to be able to dictate his 
own epitaph in the tollowing words: 


Mantua me genuit : Calabri rapuere, tenet nunc 
Parthenope: ceciui Paſcua, Rura, Duces, 
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gil, by his Georgics. They are divided into four books. 


and ſome other works. 


F 1 

His bones were carried to Naples, according to his ear- 
neſt requeſt; and a monument was erected at a ſmall 
diſtance from the city. 

Virgil was of a ſwarthy complexion, tall, of a ſickly 
conſtitution, and afflicted with frequent head achs and 
ſpitting of blood. He was fo very baſhtul, that he 
often ran into the ſhops to prevent being gazed at in 
the ſtreets; yet was ſo honovred by the Roman people, 
that once coming into the theatre, the whole audience 
roſe up out of reſpect to him. He was of a thought- 
ful and melancholy temper; he ſpoke little, and loved 
retirement and contemplation. His fortune was af- 
fluent; he had a fine houſe and well-furniſhed library 
near Mzcenas's gardens, on the Eſquiline mount at 
Rome, and alſo a delightful villa in Sicily. He was ſo 
benevolent and inoffenſive, that moſt of his cotempo- 
rary poets, though they envied each other, agreed in 
loving and eſteeming him. He reviſed his verſes with 


prodigious ſeverity; and uſed to compare himſelf to a 


ſhe bear, which licked her cubs into ſhape. 
The beſt edition of Virgil's works are thoſe of Moſ- 
vicius, with the notes of Servius, printed at Lewarden 


in 1717, 2 vols, 4to; and that of Burman, at Amfter- 


dam, 1746, in 4 vols 4to. There are ſeveral Engliſh 
tranſlations, which are well known. | 

Vik SIL (Polydore), an Engliſh hiſtorian, born at 
Urbino in Italy, was ſent in the beginning of the 16th 


century, by pope Alexander VI. as ſub- collector of 


the Papal tax, called Peter-pence, in this kingdom. He 
had not been long in England before he obtained pre- 
ferment in the church; for in 1503 he was preſented 
to the rectory of Church - Langton in the archdeaconry 
of Leiceſter. In 1507, he was collated to the prebend 


of Scamleſby in the church of Lincoln; and in the ſame 


year was made archdeacon of Wells, and prebendary 
of Hereford. In 1513, be reſigned his prebend of Lin- 
coln, and was collated to that of Oxgate, in St Paul's, 
London. We are told, that on his preferment to the 
archdeaconry of Wells, he reſigned the office of ſub- 
colleQor to the pope, and determined to ſpend the re- 
mainder of- his life in England, the Hiſtory of which 
kingdom he began in the year 1505, at the command 
of Henry VII. That work colt him 12 years labour, 
In 1526, he finiſhed his treatiſe on Prodigies. Poly- 
dore continued in England during the whole reign of 
Henry VIII. and part of that of Edward VI. whence 
it is concluded that he was a moderate Papiſt. In 
I550, being now an old man, he requeſted leave to re- 
vitit his native country. He was accordingly diſmiſſed 
with a preſent of 300 crowns, together with the pri— 
v lege of holding his prefcrments to the end of his life, 
He died at Urbino in the year 1555. As an bilto- 
rian, he is-accuſed by ſome as a malignant ſlanderer 
of the Engliſh nation; yet Jovius remarks, that the 
French and Scotch accuſe him of having flattered 
that nation too much: ſee bis £/9g. cap. 135. p. 179. 
Beſides the above, he wrote, I. De rerum muentori- 
bus; of which an Engliſh tranſlation was pobliſhed by 
Langley in 1663. It was alſo tranſlated into French 
and Spaniſh. 2. De prodigiit et ſortibus. 3. Epiſcs- 


porum Angliæ catalogus. Manufcrip'. 4. De vita per- 


ſecta. Balil, 1546, 1553, 8 vo. 5. Epiſtelæ erudite ; 


VIRGIN, a female who has had no carnal com- 


merce with man. 
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Virgil, 


igin. 


Virgin, 
Virginia. 
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V1RGIN is alſo figuratively applied to ſeveral things 
that retain their abſolute purity, and have never been 
made uſe of. | | 
VIRGINIA, late one of the Britiſh colonies, now 
one of the United States of North America; bounded 
on the ſouth by Carolina, on the north-eaſt by the river 
Patowmack which divides it from Maryland, on the 
eaſt by the Atlantic Ocean, and on the weſt by the 
Apalachian mountains; extending about 240 miles in 
length, and 200 in breadth. | 
The air and ſeaſons here depend very much upon the 
wind, as to heat and cold, dryneſs and moiſture. The 
north and north-weſt winds are piercing cold, and clear, 
or elſe ſtormy; the ſouth-eaſt and ſouth, hazy and ſul- 
try hot. In winter they have a fine clear air, and dry, 
which renders it very pleaſant. Their froſts are ſhort ; 
but fometimes ſo very ſharp, that rivers three miles 
broad will be frozen over. Snow falls ſometimes in 
pretty large quantities, but rarely lies above a day or 
two. Their ſpring is about a month earlier than in 
England; in April they have frequent rains; in May 
and June the heat increaſes ; and the ſummer 1s much 


like our's, being mitigated with gentle breezes that 


riſe about nine o' clock, and decreaſe and increaſe as 


the ſun riſes or falls. In July and Auguſt theſe breezes 


ceaſe, and the air becomes ſultry and hot: in Septem- 
ber the weather generally changes ſuddenly, and heavy 
rains fall, and then the inhabitants are generally very 
fickly. It is to be obſerved, however, that here, and 
in all the other ſtates, as the cultivation and population 
of them advances, the air grows better, to which the 
cutting down of the woods greatly contributes. 

As to the face of the country in Virginia, it 18 ge- 
nerally low and flat towards the ſea-coaſt, and for 100 
miles up the country; ſo that there is hardly a hill or 
{tone to be ſeen, except here and there ſome rocks of 
iron ore, and ſome banks of a kind of petriſied oyſter- 
ſnells. The whole country, before it was planted, was 
one continued foreſt, interſperſed with marſhes, which 


in the Weſt Indies they call ſwamps. No country now 


produces greater quantities of excellent tobacco; and 
the ſoil is generally ſo ſandy and ſhallow, that after they 
have cleared a freſh piece of ground out of the woods, 
it will not bear tobacco after two or three years, unleſs 
cow-penned and well dunged. 

'Phe foreſts here yield oaks, poplars, pines, cedars, 
eypreſſes, ſweet myrtles, cheſnuts, hickery, live oak, 
walnut, dog-wood, alder, haze], chinkapins, locuſt- 
trees, ſaſſafras, elm, aſh, beech, with a great variety of 
ſweet gums and incenſe, which diltil from ſeveral trees; 
pitch, tar, rofin, turpentine, plank-timber, maſts, and 
yarde. Virginia yields alſo rice, hemp, Indian corn, 
plenty of paſture, with coal, quarries of ſtone, and lead 
and iron ore. | | 

Of ſpontaneous flowers there are a great variety here, 
particularly the fineſt crown-imperial in the world, and 
the cardinal-flower ſo much extolled for its ſcarlet co- 
tour; almoſt the whole year round the plains and val- 
Jeys are adorned with flowers of one kind or another. 
In this country alfo is found the tulip bearing laurel- 
tree, which bas the pleaſanteſt ſmell in the world, and 
keeps leeds and bloſſoms ſeveral months together. 

Silk-praſs grows ſpontaneous in many places; the 
fibres of which are as fine as flax, and much ſtronger 
than hemp. Their trees are much loftier than our's, 
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and no 


3 
people travel with eaſe through the foreſts on horſe. 
back, and never want a fine ſhade to defend them from 
the ſummer heats. 8 Fang 
Among other animals in Virginia are elks, but not 
common; red deer in great plenty ; muſk rats, ra. 
coone, beavers, and wolves. As for reptiles, they have 
lizards, with ſeveral kinds of ſnakes, particularly the 
ratile- ſnake. Of birds, they have ſeveral forts of eagles, 
hawks, and owls, mocking- birds, and humming- birds. 
Beſides the animals that are natives of the country, 
moſt of the quadrupeds of Europe have been introdu- 
ced here; ſuch as horſes, cows, ſheep, and hogs, which 
are prodigiouſly multiplied, great numbers running 


wild in their foreſts, beſides what they have tame in 


their plantations. In February, March, April, and 
May, ſhoals of herrings come up into their very brooks; 
ſome of the ſize of ours, but for the moſt part much 
larger. They have great quantities in ſummer of thoſe 
deſtructive worms that eat into the bottoms of ſhips, 
wherever they find the coat of pitch, tar, or lime, worn 
off the timber; theſe worms have a kind of horn or 


ſerew in their head, with which they force a paſſage 


through any wood to which they flick. _ 

Four great rivers, namely James River, York River, 
Rappahannock, and Patowmack, which riſe in the 
Apalachian mountains, run through this province, or 
along its borders, from the north-weſt to the ſouth- 
ealt, and fall into the bay of Cheſapeak. James Ri- 
ver is generally about two miles over, and navigable at 
leaſt 80. York and Rappahannock are not fo large; 
but Potowmack 1s navigable for near 200 miles, being 
generally ſeven mites broad, and in ſome places nine. 
The great bay of Cheſapeak runs up through Virginia 
and Maryland, almoſt due north, zoo miles and up- 
wards, being navigable moſt part of the way for large 
ſhips. The two promontories that form the mouth of, 
the bay, are called Cape Charles and Cape Henry. 

VIRGINITY, tbe teſt or criterion of a virgin; or 
that which entitles her to the denomination. See Hy- 
MEN. | 

VIRGO, in aftronomy, one of the ſigns or conſtel- 
lations. of the zodiac. See AsTRONomy, n“ Io. 

VIRILE, ſomething that belongs, or is peculiar, to 
a man, or the male ſex. 

VIRTUAL, or PorttexTiaL; ſomething that has. 
a power or virtue of acting or doing. The term is 
chiefly underſtood of ſomething that acts by a ſecret in- 
viſible cauſe, in oppoſition to actual and ſenſible. 

VIRTUE, a term uſed in various ſignifications. In 


the general it denotes power, or perfection of any 


thing, whether natural or ſupernatural, animate or 1n- 
animate, eſſential or acceſſory. But, in its more pro- 
per or reſtrained ſenſe, virtue ſignifies a habit, which 
improves and perfects the poſſeſſor and his actions. See 
MozgaLs, n“ 27, 28, 72, 73, &c. and META HTsICS, 
n? 119 —137- 

VIRTUOSO, an Italian term lately introduced in- 
to the Engliſh, ſignifying a man of curioſity and learn- 
ing, or one who loves and promotes the arts and ſci- 
ences. But among vs the term ſeems to be appropri- 
ated to thoſe who apply themſelves to ſome curious and 


quaint, rather than immediately uſeful art, or ſtudy; 


as antiquaries, collectors of rarities of any kind, micro- 
{copical obſervers, &c. 
VIRU- 


underwood or buſhes grow beneath; fo that yin 


Virtues, 


© 
B 


od 
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Vitis 


Virgen 
f 
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virulent 


Vitis. 
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VIRULENT, a term applied to any thing that 
jelds a virus; that is, a contagious or malignant pus. 
ViSCERA, in anatomy, a term ſignifying the ſame 
with entrails; including the heart, liver, lungs, ſpleen, 
inteſtines, and other inward parts of the body. 
VISCIDITY, or Viscosity, the quality of ſome- 
thing that is viſcid or viſcous; that is glutinous, and 
icky like bird-lime, which the Latins call by the name 
of viſcus. | 


ViSCOUNT (Vice Comes), was anciently an of- 


ficer under an earl, to whom, during his attendance at 
court, he ated as deputy to look after the affairs of the 
country. But the name was afterwards made uſe of 
as an arbitrary title of honour, without any ſhadow of 
office pertaining to it, by Henry VI.; when, in the 
18th year of his reign, he created John Beaumont a 
peer, by the name of vi/count Beaumont, which was 
the firſt inſtance of the kind. 

A viſcount is created by patent as an earl is; his title 
is Riobt Honourable; his mantle is two doublings and 
a half, of plain fur; and his coronet has only a row 
of pearls cloſe to the circle. | 

VISIBLE, ſomething that is an object of fight or 
viſion; or ſomething whereby the eye is affected ſo as 
to produce this ſenſation. | 


 VISIER, an officer or dignitary in the Ottoman 


empire, whereof there are two kinds ; one called by 


the Turks YVifier-azem, that is, „ grand viſier,“ is the 


prime miniſter of ſtate in the whole empire. He com- 
mands the army in chief, and preſides in the divan or 
great council, Next to him are fix other ſubordinate 
viſiers, called vifters of the bench 5 who officiate as his 
counſellors or aſſeſſors in the divan. 

VISION, in optics, the art of'ſeeing or perceiving 
external objects by means of the organ of fight, the 
eye. See ANATOMY, ne 406, and Index ſubjoined to 
Oprics. | 

VISTULA, or WE1stL, a large river of Poland, 
which taking its riſe in the mountains ſouth of Sileſia, 
viſits Cracow, Warſaw, &c. and continuing its courſe 
northward, falls into the Baltic ſea below Dantzic. 

VISUAL, in general, ſomething belonging to viſion. 

VITAL, in phyſiology, an appellation given to 
whetever miniſters principally to the conſtituting or 
maintaining life in the bodies of animals: thus the heart, 
lungs, and brain, are called vital parts; and the ope- 


rations of theſe parts by which the life of animals is 


maintained are called vital fundions. 

VITELLUS, the yolk of an egg. 
Vork. | 

VITIS, the Vixz ; a genus of the angioſpermia 
order, belonging to the didynamia claſs of plante. 
There are ſeven ſpecies, and a great many varieties, 
the enumeration of all which would be too tedious 
to inſert here. Mr Millar enumerates the following, 
which are eaſily propagated and ripen well in this 
country, 1. The July grape, called by the French 
Morillon noir hatif; is a ſmall, round, black berry, 
growing looſe on the bunches. The juice is ſugary ; 
but has little flavour, and has no merit but that of 
ripcning early. It ripens the beginning of Avuguft. 
2, The black ſweet-water, is a ſmall roundiſh berry, 
growing cloſe in the bunches, which are ſhort. The 
fein is thin, the juice very ſweet, and the birds and 
flies are very apt to devour them if they are not 


See Ede and 


1 


guarded. It ripens ſoon after the other. 3. The Vitis. 
white ſweet-water, is a large round berry when in 
perfection; but theſe are very different in ſize on the 


5 


ſame bunch; ſome of them will be of a large ſize, and 
others extremely ſmall, for which reaſon it is not 
much elleemed. The juice is ſugary, but not vinous. 


This ripens about the ſame time with the former. 


4. The Chaſſelas blanc, or royal Muſcadine, as it is 
called by ſome, is an excellent grape; the bunches are 
generally large, and at the upper part divided with 
two ſmaller ſide bunches or ſhoulders. The berries 
are round; and, when perfectly ripe, turn of an am- 
ber colour. The juice is rich and vinous : it ripens 
in September; but, if carefuly preſerved, they will 
hang very late, and become excellent. 
ſelas muſque, or e cour grape, as it is here called, by 
ſome called the Frankindal, is an excellent grape, 
and generally ripens well in England, if it has a good 
aſpected wall. The berries are very like thoſe of the 
former in ſhape, ſize, and colour; but are fleſhy, and 
have a little muſky flavour. It ripens at the ſame time 
with the former. 6. The black cluſter, or Munier 
grape, as it is called by the French, from the hoary 
down of the leaves in ſummer, is a good fruit, and 
ripens well here. 'The bunches are ſhort, the berries 


are oval, and are very cloſe to each other; ſo that 


many of thoſe which grow on the inſide continue green 
when the outer are perfectly ripe. Ic ripens in Sep- 
temper, and is by ſome called the Burgundy grape. 


7. The auverna, or true Burgundy grape,. ſometimes 
called black morillon, is an indifferent fruit for the 
table; but is eſteemed one of the beſt ſorts for making 


wine. The berries of this are oval, and hang looſer 
on the bunches than thoſe of the cluſter grape; ſo 
ripen equally, which gives it the preference. 8. The 
Corinth, or as it is vulgarly called the currant grape, 
is a ſmall roundiſh berry, generally without ttones, 
of a deep black colour, and much cluſtered on the 
bunches, which are ſhort; it has a ſugary juice, and 
ripens in September, but will not laſt long. 9. The 
red Chaſlelas, is very like the white in ſize and 
ſhape ; but is of a dark red colour: it is a very good 


grape; but ripens later than the white, and is pretty 


rare in England. 10. The white muſcadine, is 
ſomething like the chaſſelas; but the berries are 
ſmaller, and bang. looſer on the bunches, which are 
longer, but not ſo thick as thoſe of the chaſſelas. 
The juice is ſweet, but not ſo rich as the chaſſelas. 
11. The black frontinac, or muſcat noir, is a round 
berry of good ſize; they grow looſe on the bunches, 
yet do nat ripen equally. The bunches are ſhort ; 


the berries, when fully ripe, are very black; and are 


covered with a meal or flue, like the black plums. 
The juice of this is very rich and vinous. It ripens 
in the end of September, or the beginning of October. 


12. The red frontinac, or muſcat rouge, is an ex- 


cellent grape when fully ripe ; but unleſs the ſeaſon 
proves very warm, they rarely ripen without artificial 
heat in England. The bunches of this ſort are longer 
than thoſe of the former : the berries are large and 


round: when they are fully ripe, they are of a brick. 


colour ; but before, they are gray, with a few dark 
ſtripes: and this is frequently taken for a different 
kind, and is commonly called griſſey frentinac ; but 
I am convinced jt is the ſame grape, | 


5. The Chaſ- 


The juice of. 
this 
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is greatly eſteemed in France, 13. The white fron- 
tinac, has larger bunches than either of the former: 
the berries are round, and are fo cloſely eluſtered on 
the bunches, that unleſs they are carefully thinned 
early in the ſeaſon, when the berries are very ſmal], 
the ſun and air will be excluded from many of them, 
ſo that they will not ripen, and the moiſture will be 
detained in the autumn, which will cauſe them to rot. 
The juice of this is excellent; and, if the fruit is per- 
fectly ripe, is inferior to none. The French call it 
muſcat blanc. 14. The Alexandrian frontinac, or 
muſcat d' Alexandire, is by ſome called muſcat of 
Feruſalem. The berries of this are oval, and hang 
looſe on the bunches; theſe are long, and are not 


ſhouldered. There are two ſorts, one with white and 


the other with red berries; their juice is very rich and 
vinous, but they ſeldom ripen in England without 
artificial heat. 15 The red and black Hamburgh, 
by ſome called the Warner grape, from the perſon who 
brought it into England, Theſe have middle-fized 
| berries inclining to an oval ſhape. The bunches are 
large; and their juice, when ripe, is ſugary, with a 
vinous flavour. This ripens in October. 16. The 
St Peter's grape has a large oval berry, of a deep 
black colour when ripe. The bunches are very large, 
and make a fine appearance at the table; but the juice 
is not rich, and it ripens late in the year, The leaves 
of this ſort are much more divided than thoſe of the 
other ſorts, approaching to thoſe of the parſley-leaved 
grape, ſoit may be diſtinguiſhed before the fruit is ripe. 

All the ſorts of grapes are propagated either from 
layers or cuttings, the former of which 1s preatly 
practiſed in England, but thelatter 1s much preferable. 

In choofing the cuttings, you ſhould always take 
ſuch ſhoots as are ſtrong and well ripened of the laſt 
year's growth ; theſe ſhould be cut from the old vine, 
Juſt below the place where they were produced, taking 
a knot, or piece of the two-years wood to each, 
which ſhould be pruned ſmooth ; then you ſhould cut 
off the upper part of the ſhoots, ſo as to leave the 
cutting about fixteen inches long. When the piece 
or knot of old wood is cut at both ends, near the 
young ſhoot, the cutting will reſemble a little mallet; 
from whence Columella gives the title of 2a/leolus to 
to the vine-cuttings. In. making the cuttings after 
this manner, there can be but one taken from each 
ſhoot ; whereas moſt perſons cut them into lengths 


of about a foot, and plant them all: which is very 


wrong, for various reaſons too tedious to mention. 


When the cuttings are thus prepared, if they are 


not then planted, they ſhould be placed with their 
lower part in the ground in a dry foil, laying ſome 
litter upon their upper parts to prevent them from 
drying : in this fituation they may remain till the be- 
ginning of April, (which is the beſt time for e 
them); when you ſhould take them out, and wa 

them from the filth they have contracted ; and if you 
find them very dry, you ſhould let them ſtand with 
their lower parts in the water fix or eight hours, 
which will diſtend their veſſels, and diſpoſe them for 
taking root. Then the ground being before prepared 
where the plants are deſigned to remain (whether 
againſt walls or for ſtandards, (for they ſhould not be 
removed again), the cuttings ſhould be planted, But 
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vitis. this has the moſt vinous flavour of all the ſorts, and 


. 


in preparing the ground, you ſhould conſider the na. 
ture of the ſoil; which if ſtrong, and inclinable to wet, 
is by no means proper for grapes: therefore, where 
it ſo happens, you ſhould open a trench where the 
cuttings are to be planted, which ſhould be filled with 
lime rubbiſh, the better to drain off the moiſture: then 
raiſe the borders with freſh light earth about two feet 
thick, ſo that it may be at leaſt a foot above the level 
of the ground: then you ſhould open the holes at 
about fix feet diſtance from each other, putting one 
good ſtrong cutting into each hole, which ſhould be 
laid a little ſloping, that their tops may incline to the 
wall; but it moſt be put in ſo deep, as that the up- 


permoſt eye may be level with the ſurface of the 


ground ; for when any part of the cutting is left above 
ground, moſt of the buds attempt to ſhoot, ſo that 


the ftrength- of the cuttings is divided to nouriſh ſo 


many ſhoots, which muſt conſequently be weaker than 
if only one of them grew; whereas, on the contrary, 
by burying the whole cutting in the ground, the ſap 
is all employed on one fingle ſhoot, which conſequent- 
ly will be much ſtronger; beſides, the ſun and air are 
apt to dry that part of the cutting which remains 


above ground, and ſo often prevents their buds from 


ſhooting. 

Then having placed the cutting into the ground, 
you ſhould fill up the hole gently, preſſing down the 
earth with your foot cloſe about it, and raiſe a little 
hill juſt upon the top of the cutting, to cover the 
upper eye quite over, which will prevent it from dry. 
ing. This being done, there is nothing more neceſſary 
but to keep the ground clear from weeds until the 
cuttings begin to ſhoot ; at which time you ſhould 
look over them carefully, to rub off any ſmall ſhoots, 
if ſuch are produced, faſtening the firſt main ſhoot to 
the wall, which ſhould be conſtantly trained up, as it 
is extended in length, to prevent its breaking or 
hanging down. You mult continue to look over theſe 
once in about three weeks during the ſummer ſeaſon, 
conſtantly rubbing off all lateral ſhoots which are pro- 
duced ; and be ſure to keep the ground conſtantly 
clear from weeds, which, if ſuffered to grow, will ex- 


hauſt the goodneſs of the ſoil and ſtarve the cuttings. 


The Michaelmas following, if your cuttings have pro- 


- duced ſtrong ſhoots, you ſhould prune them down to 


two eyes. In the ſpring, after the cold weather is 
paſt, you muſt gently dig up the borders to looſe the 
earth; but you mult be very careful, in doing this, not 
to injure the roots of your vines: you ſhould alſo raiſe 


the earth up to the ſtems of the plants, ſo as to cover 


the old wood, but not ſo deep as to cover either of 
the eyes of the laſt year's wood, After this they will 
require no farther care until they begin to ſhoot; 
when you ſhould look over them carefully, to rub off 
all weak dangling ſhoots, leaving no more than the 
two ſhoots, which are produced from the two eyes of 
the laſt year's wood, which ſhould be faſtened to the 
wall. And fo from this, until the vine have done 
ſhooting, you ſhould look them over once in three 
weeks or a month, to rub off all lateral ſhoots as they 
are produced, and to faſten the main fhoots to the 
wall as they are extended in length; which mull not 
be ſhortened before the middle or latter end of July, 
when it will be proper to nip off their tops, which 
will ftrengthen the lower eyes; and during the ſum- 
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mer ſeaſon you muſt conſtantly keep the ground clear 
from weeds : nor ſhould you permit any ſort of plants 
to grow near the vines, which wou!d not only rob 
nem of nouriſhment, but ſhade the lower parts of the 
noots, and thereby prevent their ripening ; which will 
not only cauſe their wood to be ſpongy and luxuriant, 
but render it leſs fruitfol. 

As ſoon as the leaves begin to drop in autumn, you 
ſhould prune theſe young vines again, leaving three 
buds to each of the ſhoots, provided they are ftrong : 
otherwiſe it is better to ſhorten them down to two 
eyes if they are good; for it is a very wrong practice 


to leave much wood upon young vines, or to leave 


their ſhoots too long, which greatly weakens the roots: 
then you ſhould faſten them to the wall, ſpreading 
them out horizental each way, that there may be 
room to train the new ſhoots the following ſummer, and 
in the ſpring the borders mult be digged as before. 

The uſes of the fruit of the vine for making wine, 
Kc. are well known, However, the number of vines 
cultivated in this country is by no means ſufficient to 
ſupply the conſumpt. The plant was introduced by 
the Romans, and appears formerly to have been very 
common, From the name of vineyard yet adhering 


o the ruinous fites of our caſtles and monaſteries, there 


ſeem to have been few in the country but what had a 
vineyard belonging to them. The county of Glouce- 
ſter is particularly commended by Malmeſbury in the 
twelfth century, as excelling all the reſt of the king- 
dom in the number and goodneſs of its vineyards. In 
the earlier periods of our hiſtory, the iſſe of Ely was 
expreſsly denominated the Iſle of Vines by the Normans. 
Vineyards are frequently noticed in the deſcriptive ac- 
counts of doomeſday. And thoſe of England are even 
mentioned by Bede, as early as the commencement. of 
the eighth century. 

That the Romans were the original introducers of 
the plant, we need no other teſtimony than the Britiſh 
appellations of it. Being brought by them into Gaul, 
it was denominated the vigne by the natives. And, 
being carried by them into Britain, it was ſimilarly 


called by the inhabitants the guin-uydhen, the guin-bren, 


the guin- ien, or on- rag, as it is till denominated In 
the Welſh, Corniſh, Armorican, and Iriſh dialeQs. 
Theſe appellations, like the Gaelic, do not directly 


ſignify the vine, and ouly ſpeak of it characteriſtically 


as the wine-tree. ' And, as they ſhow the Romans to 
have been the firſt planters of it in both kingdoms z ſo 
this little peculiarity pretty plainly intimates the na- 
tives of both to have been acquainted with the liquor, 
ſome time before they cultivated the tree. Such would 
naturally be the caſe of both. Such appears to have 
been actually the caſe with the Gauls. And the Ca- 
ledonian Britons, who were ſtrangers to the plant, 
were converſant with its produce before the middle of 
the third century. 

The former was not brought into Britain in the 
firſt, but was introduced before the cloſe of the third. 
And, confined as it would for ages be within the pale 
of the Roman government, it was tranſplanted into 
Ireland before the beginning of the eighth. But the 


Slabpe, or, as with an apreeable ſimplicity it was call- 


ed by the Britons, the corne of the tree, the wine- 
Lale, and the apple of the vine, was not, as it now is, 
merely raiſed for the uſes of the table. All the arts 
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of the vigneron would naturally be introduced with the 
plant. They were carried with it into Gaul. And, 
that they came together into Britain, tbe good know- 
ledge which the Caledonians appear to have had of the 
liquor is a preſumptive evidence, and the Britiſh ap- 


pellation of the wine-tree for the vine ſeems a ſtrong 


argument. But doomſday exhibits to us a particular 
proof made in England, during the period preceding 
the conqueſt. And, after it, the biſhop of Ely ap- 
pears to have received at leaſt three or four tuns of 
wine annually, as tythe, from the produce of the 
vineyards in his dioceſe; and to have made frequent 
reſervations in his leaſes of a certain quantity of wine 
for rent, A plot of land in London, which now 


forms Eaſt-Smithficld and ſome adjoining ſtreets, was 


with-held from the religious houſe within Aldgate by 
four ſucceſſive conſtables of the Tower, in the reigns 


Vitis, 


—— — 


of Rufus, Henry, and Stephen, and made by them 


into a vineyard to their great emolument and profit. 
In the old accounts of rectorial and vicarial revenues, 
and ia the old regiſters of ecclefiaſtical ſuits concern» 
ing them, the tithe of wine 1s an article that frequently 
occurs in Kent, Surry, and other counties. And the 
wines of Glouceſterſhire, within a century after the 
conqueſt, were little inferior to the French in ſweet- 
neſs. The beautiful region of Gaul, which had not a 
ſiagle vine in the days of Czſar, had numbers ſo early 
as the time of Strabo. | 
larly ftocked with them ; and they had even extended 
themſelves into the interior parts of the country : But 
the grapes of the latter did not ripen kindly. And 
France was even famous for its vineyards in the reign 
of Veſpaſian, and even exported its wines into Italy. 
The whole province of Narbonne was then covered 


with vines: and the wine-merchants of the country 


were remarkable for all the knaviſh dexterity of our 
modern brewers, tinging it with ſmoke, colouring it 
(as was ſuſpected) with herbs and noxious dies, and 
even adulterating the taſte and appearance with aloes, 
And, as our firft vines would be tranſplanted from 


Gaul, ſo were in all probability thoſe of the Allo- 


broges in Franche Compte. Theſe were peculiarly 
fitted for cold countries. 
froſts of the advancing winter. And they were of the 
ſame colour, and ſeem to have been of the ſame ſpe- 
cies, as the black Muſcadines of the preſent day, which 
have lately been tried in the iſland, I think, and found 
to be fitteſt for the climate. Theſe were pretty cer- 


tainly brought into Britain a little after vines had 


been carried over all the kingdoms of Gaul, and about 


the middle of the third century; when the numerous 


plantations had gradually fpread over the face of the 


latter, and muſt naturally have continued their pro- 
greſs into the former. 

The Romans, even nearly to the days of Lucullus, 
were very ſeldom able to regale themſelves with wine. 
Very little was then raiſed in the compaſs of Italy. 
And the foreign wines were ſo dear, that they were 
rarely produced at an entertainment ; and, when they 
were, each gueſt was indulged only with a ſingle 
draught. But in the ſeventh century of Rome, as 
their conqueſts augmented the degree of their wealth, 
and enlarged the ſphere of their luxury, wines became 
the object of particular attention. 


conſtructed, and good ſtocks of liquor Ps in 
| them. 


They ripened even in the 


Many vaults were _ 


The ſouth of it was particu- 


Vitious 


Viverra. 
— — 


. 
them. And this naturally gave encouragement to the 


wines of the country. The Falernian roſe immediately 
into great repute; and a variety of others, that of Flo- 


rence among the reſt, ſucceeded it about the cloſe of 


the century. And the more weſterly parts of the Eu- 
ropean continent were, at once, ſubjeQed to the arms 
and enriched with the vines of Italy. 

But the fcarcity of the native, and dearneſs of the 
foreign wines in that country, ſeveral ages before the 


conquelt of Lancaſhire, had called out the ſpirit of in- 


vention, and occafioned the making of faQitious wines, 
Theſe were ſtill continued by the Romans, and natu- 
rally taught to the Britons. And they were made of 
almoſt all the products of the orchard and garden, the 


pear, the apple, mulberry, ſervis, and roſe. Two of 


them, therefore, were thoſe agreeable liquors which 
we ſtill denominate cyder and perry. The latter would 
be called pprum by the Romaos, and is therefore call- 
ed perry or pear-water by us. And the former aſſu- 
med among the Romans the appellation of /icera, 
which was colloquially pronounced by them dera, as 
the ſame pronunciation of it among the preſent Ita- 
hans ſhows; and retains therefore the denomination of 
cider among ourſelves. 


VITREOUS Humovus of the Eye. See AxAToux, 


ns 406, p. 


VITRIF ICATION, in chemiſtry, the converſion 


of a body into glaſs by means of fire. See GLass. 

VITRIOL, a compound imperfe& ſalt, formed by 
the union of certain metals with the ſulphureous acid. 
It is of three colours, white, blue, and green. See 
CHEemisSTRY, no 110. 142. 157. | 

VITRIOLATED, among chemiſts, ſomething 
impregnated, or ſuppoſed to be ſo, with vitriol or its 
acid. | 


VITRIOLIC, an appellation given to whatever 


abounds with, or partakes of the nature of, vitriol: 


thus ſuch foſſil bodies as contain vitriol are called 2. 


triolic minerals, or ores of vitriol. 

VITRUVIUS POLLIO (Marcus), a very cele- 
brated Roman architect, was, according to the com- 
mon opinion, born at Verona, and lived in the reign 
of Augultus, to whom he dedicated his excellent trea- 
tiſe on architecture, divided into ten books. William 
Philander's edition of this celebrated work 1s elteem- 
ed. Claudius Perrault has given an excellent tranſla- 
tion of it in French, with learned notes. There are alſo 
ſeveral Engliſh tranſlations of Vitruvius. 

VITUS's Daxcs. See Mepicixe, n* 391, and 
p. 4870. | 

VIVERRA, the wrAsEL; a genus of quadrupeds 
belonging to the order of feræ. They have fix fore- 
teeth, the intermediate ones being ſhorter, and more 
than three grinders, and the claws are exſerted. The 
ſpecies are, | | | 

1. The ichneumon, with the tail tapering to a 
point, and the toes diſtant from each other; inhabits 
Egypt, Barbary, India and its iſlands. It is there a moſt 
uſeful animal; being an inveterate enemy to the ſerpents 
and other noxious reptiles which infeſt the torrid 
zone: it attacks without dread that moſt fatal of 
ſerpents the Naja, or Cobra de Capello; and ſhould 
it receive a wound in the combat, inſtantly retires, and 
is ſaid to obtain an antidote from a certain herb; after 
which it returns to the attack, and ſeldom fails of 
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victory: it is a great deſtroyer of the eggs of croco. 
diles, which it digs out of the ſand; — even kill 
multitudes of the young of thoſe terrible reptiles : it 
Was not therefore without reaſon, that the ancient 
Egyptians ranked the ichneumon among their deities, 
This animal is at preſent domeſticated and kept in 
houſes in India and in Egypt, for it is more vſeful 
than a cat, in deſtroying rats and mice; and grows 
very tame. It is very active; ſprings with great agility 
on its prey; will glide along the ground like a ſer. 
pent, and ſeem as if without feet. It ſits up like a 
ſquirrel, and eats with its fore-feet, catching any 
thing that is flung to it. It is a great enemy to poultry; 
and will feign itſelf dead, till they come within reach: 
loves fiſh; draws its prey, after ſucking the blood, to 
its hole. Its excrements are very fetid; when it ſleeps, 
it brings its head and tail under its belly, appearing like 
a round ball, with two legs ftickiag out. Rumphiug 
obſerves how ſkilfully it ſeizes the ſerpents by the 
throat, ſo as to avoid receiving an injury ; and Lucan 
beautifully deſcribes the ſame addreſs of this animal, 
in conquering the Egyptian aſp. | 

Aſpidas ut Pharias cauda ſolertior hoſtis 

Ludit, et iratas incerta provacat umbra : 9 

Obliquanſque caput vanas ſerpentis in auras 

Effuſe toto comprendit guttura morſu 


Letiferam citra ſaniem: tune irrita peſtis 
Exprimitur, fauceſque fluunt pereunte veneno. 


2. The yzquiepail, or ſtifling weeſel, has a ſhort. 


ſlender noſe; ſhort ears and legs; black body, full of 
hair ; the tail long, of a black and white colour; length 
from noſe to tail, about eighteen inches. It inhabits 
Mexico, and perhaps other parts of America. This 
and ſome other ſpecies are remarkable for the peſtife- 


rous, ſuffocating, and moſt fetid vapour, they emit 


from behind, when attacked, purſued, or frightened: 
It is their only means of defence. Some turn their tail 
to their enemy, and keep them at a diſtance by a 
frequent crepitus ; and others ejaculate their urine, 
tainted with the horrid effluvia, to the diſtance of 
eighteen feet. The purſuers are ſtopped with the terrible 


ſtench. Should any of this liquor fall into the eyes, it 


almoſt occations blindneſs: if on the cloaths, the ſmell 
will remain for ſeveral days, in ſpite of all waſhing ; 
they muſt even be buried in freſh ſoil, in order to be 
{weetened. Dogs that are not true bred, run back as 
ſoon as they perceive the ſmell: thoſe that have been 


uſed to it, will kill the animal; but are often obliged 


to relieve themſelves by thruſting their noſes into the 

round. There is no bearing the company of a dog 
that has killed one, for ſevera] days. Profeſſor Kalm 
was one night in great danger of being ſuffocated by 
one that was purſued into a houſe where he ſlept; and 
it affected the cattle ſo, that they bellowed through 
pain. Another, which was killed by a maid-ſervant 
in a cellar, fo affected her with its ſtench, that ſhe 
lay ill for ſeveral days; all the proviſions that were in 
the place were ſo tainted, that the owner was obliged 
to throw them away. Notwithflanding this, the fleſh 
is reckoned good meat, and not unlike that of a pig; 
but it muſt be ſkinned as ſoon as killed, and the blad- 
der taken carefully out. The Virginian ſpecies is ca- 
pable of being tamed, and will follow its maſter like 
a dog: it never emits its vapour, except terrified. It 


breeds in hollow trees, or holes under ground, 5 a 
| clefts 


Viren 


| 
Ulzie: 


Vive. 
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clefts of rocks z climbs trees with great agility ; kills 
poultry; eats eggs, and deſtroys young birds, 
Another ſpecies reſembling this, inhabits Peru 
and other parts of South America; its peſtilential va- 
our overcomes even the panther of America, and 
{tupifies that formidable enemy. 
3. The zibetba, or civet-cat, has ſhort rounded 
ears; the back and fides cinereous, tinged with yellow, 
marked with large duſky ſpots diſpoſed in rows; the 


hair coarſe 3 that on the top of the body longeſt, 


ſtanding up like a mane; the tail ſometimes wholly 
black; ſometimes ſpotted near the baſe; length, from 


noſe to tail, about two feet three inches; the tail 


It inhabits 
uinea, Ethiopia, and 


fourteen inches; the body pretty thick. 
India, the Philippine iſles, 


Madagaſcar. The famous drug muſk, or civet, is pro- 


duced from an overture between the privities and the 
anus, in both ſexes, ſecreted from certain plands. 


The perſons who keep them procure the muſk by 


ſcraping the infide of this bag twice a week with an 
iron ſpatula, and get about a dram each time: but it 
is ſeldom ſold pure; being generally mixed with ſuet 
or oil, to make it more weighty. The males yield the 
moſt ; eſpecially when they are previouſly irritated, 


They are fed, when young, with pap made of millet, 


with a little fleſh or fiſh; when old, with raw fleſh, 
In a wild ſtate, they prey on fow]. Theſe animals 
ſeem not to be known to the ancients: 1t 18 probable 
the drug was brought without their knowing its origin; 
for it is certain the the fine gentlemen in Rome uſe 
perfume. „„ 
VIVES, in farriery. See there, gx. 
VIVIPARO US, in natural hiſtory, an epithet 
applied to ſuch animals as bring forth their young alive 
and perfect; in eontradiſtinction to them that lay eggs, 
which are called oviparous animals. „ 


UKRAINE, a large country of Europe, bounded 


on the north by Poland and Muſcovy, on the eaſt by 


Muſcovy, on the ſouth by Tartary, and on the weft 
by Moldavia. This province is one continued plain, 
interſperſed with ſeveral fine rivers and agreeable 
foreſts. It is exceedingly fertile, and produces all the 
neceſſaries of life. The rivers {warm with all ſorts of 
fiſh, and game is alſo very plenty. There are no 
brick buildings, all the houſes being of wood after the 
Ruſſian manner. It belongs to the Poles and Muſco— 


vites; but theſe laſt poſſeſs the greateſt part. The 


people that now inhabit it are called Cofacks. 
ULCER, in ſurgery. Sce there, 5 iv. p. 84cg. 
Urcer, farriery. See there, d xxvi. 
LEX, rFuRzE, GORSE, or WHINS;3 a genus of 
the decandria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs 
of plants. There are two ſpecies; of which the molt 


remarkable is the Europæus, or common furze. This 


is {0 well known as to need no deſcription. It is fre- 
quently cut to make faggots for heating ovens, which 
It does very ſoon, burning rapidly and with a great de- 
gree of heat. The aſhes yield an alkeline ſalt. For 


its uſes as a fence, and food for horſes, ſee AckI- 


CULTURE, ne 46. and FENCE. 

_ ULIETEA, one of the Society iſlands. This 
Wand is about 21 leagues in circuit. Its productions 
ere plautains, cocoa-nuts, yame, hogs, and fowl ; 
the two latter of which are ſcarce. The ſoil on the 


top of one of the hills was found to be a kind of lone 
For. . 
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grows to a tree of great magnitude. 


ULM 


marle; on the ſides were found ſome ſcattered flints, Uliginous 


and a few ſmall pieces of a cavernous or ſpongy ſtone 
lava, of a whitiſh colour, which ſeemed to contain 


ſome remains of iron, ſo that it may poſſibly be here' 


lodged in the mountains in a great quantity: Nothing 
was ſeen on this iſland to diſtinguiſh either its inhabi- 
tants, or their manners, from the other neighbouring 


iſlands. The firſt Europeans who landed on this ſhore, 


were Mr Banks and Dr Solander; they were received 


by the natives in the moſt courteous manner, reports 
concerning them having been their harbingers from 
O-Taheitee. Every body ſeemed to fear and reſpe& 


them, placing in them at the ſame time the utmoſt 


confidence; behaving, as if conſcious, that theirvifitors 


poſſeſſed the power of doing them miſchief without a 


diſpoſition to make uſe of it. 

ULIGINOUS, in agriculture, an appellation given 
to a moiſt, mooriſh, and fenny ſoil. ; 

ULLAGE, in gauging, is ſo much of a caſk or 
other veſſel as it wants of being full. | 

ULM, a free and imperial city of Germany, in 
the circle of Swabia, ſeated on the river Iller. 
pretty large place, defended by fortifications z and 
the inhabitants are proteſtants. Here the archives of 
the circle are depoſited, and it carries on a very great 
trade. The elector of Bavaria became maſter of it, 


in 1702, by a ſtratagem; but, in 1604, the French 


being vanquiſhed at the battle of Hochſtet, the Bava- 
rians ſurrendered it by capitulation. The Roman 
Catholics have but two churches, all the reſt belonging 
to the Proteſtants. E. Long. 10. 5. N. Lat. 48. 30. 

_ ULMUS, the Eum ; a genus of the digynia order, 
belonging to the pentandria claſs of plants. There 


are fix ſpecies; of which the moſt remarkable are, 


1. The campeſtris, or common rough broad-leaved 


witch elm, is very common in the north-weſt counties 


of England, where it is generally believed to grow 
naturally in the woods ; this grows to a very large 
ſize. The back of the young branches is ſmooth and 
very tough, but that of the old trees cracks and is 
rough. 


ſhort foot-ftalks. The flowers come out in March 


upon ſlender twigs in cluſters, of a deep red colour; 


and are ſucceeded by oval bordered capſules, contain- 


ing one roundiſh compreſſed ſeed, which ripens in 
May. The wood of this tree is very good for all the 


purpoſes of any kind of elm, and the trees grow to a 
very large ſize; but as the leaves do not come out till 


late in the ſpring, there are few perſons who plant theſe. 


trees for ornament. 2. The ſcaber, or witch-hazel, 
grows naturally in ſome of the northern counties in 
England, where it has its name from the reſemblance 
of the young ſhoots and leaves to thoſe of hazel. This 


young ſhoots is very ſmooth and tough; it is of a 
yellowith brown colour, with ſpots of white. The 


flowers grow in cluſters toward the end of the twigs; 


they have long leafy empalements, of a green colour, 


appearing in the ſpring before their leaves, and the 


{ceds ripen the latter end of May. The wood of this 
tree is not ſo good for uſe as that of the firſt ſort. 
Formerly, when long bows were in uſe, mary of them 
were made of the boughs of this tree, 3. The ſativa, 
improperly called /7gli/Þ eli, is not a native of Eng- 

45 X land, 


It is a 


The leaves are rough, and are doubly ſawed 
on their edges. Their baſe is unequal, ſtanding on 


The bark of the 


Ulmus.“ 


Ulmus, 


cr. 


Triſh elim. 


„ 


land, and is only found in plantationg where the young 
trees were procured from the neighbourbood of Lon- 
don. Where this tree grows naturally, is not eaſy to 
determine; ſome perſons have ſuppoſed it was brought 
from Germany. As this tree is well known, it re- 
quires no deſcription. The flowers are of a purpliſh, 
red colour, and generally appear the beginning of 
March, but Mr Miller ſays he could never obſerve 
any ſecd from this fort. 4. The glaber, or ſmootb- 
leaved witch-elm, is very common in ſeveral parts of 
Hertfordſhire, Eſſex, and other north-eaft counties of 
England; this grows to a large tree, and is much 
eſteemed. 'The- branches ſpread out like thoſe of the 
firlt fort. The leaves are ſharply ſawed on their 


edges; they are ſmoother than moſt of the other ſorts; 
they do not appear til! the middle or latter end of May, 


ſo the trees are ſeldom planted for ornament. 5. The 
minor, or upright elm, is found growing in hedge-rows 


ju ſeveral paits of England, Tue branches of this 


ſort have a ſmooth grayiſh bark, and grow erect. 
be leaves are narrow, and more pointed than thoſe 
of the Engl ih elm, and are ſmoother; they are later 
in coming out in the ſpring than thoſe, but continue 
longer in autumn; this has been by ſome called the 


All the forts of elm may be either propagated by 
layers or ſuckers taken from the roots of the old trees, 
the latter of which is perierally practiſed by the 
nurſery-gardeners: but as theſe are often cut up with 
indifferent roots, they often miſcarry, and render the 
iucceſs doubtful; whereas thoſe which are propagated 
by layers are in no hazard, and always make better 
roots and come on. faſter than the other, and do not 
ſend out ſuckers from their roots in fuch plenty, for 
which reaſon this method ſhould be more univerſally 
practiſed. 

ULSTER, the moſt northerly province of Ireland. 
Io Latin it is called Mlonia, in Iriſh Cui Guilly; and 
gives the title of ear/ to the dukes of York of the royal 
family. It is bounded by the Atlantic Ocean on the 
welt, St George's channel and the Iriſh Sea on the 
eaſt, the DeucaleJonian Ocean on the north, and on 
the ſouth and ſouth- welt the provinces of Leinſter and 


Connaught. Its greateſt length is near 120 miles, its 


breadih about 100; and its circumference, including 
the windings and turuings, 460; containing 9 coun- 
ties, 58 market-towns and boroughs, 1 archbiſhopric, 
6 biſhoprics, and 214 pariſhes. Ulſter abounds in lakes 


and rivers, which ſupply.it with variety of fine fiſh, 


eſpecially ſalmon, befides what it has from the ſea, 
with which a great part of it is bounded. The ſouth- 
ern parts of it are rich, fertile, well cultivated, and 
incloſed; but the greater part of the northern 13 open 
and mountainous. The towns of this province are in 

eneral the neateſt and belt built of any in Ireland, as 
well as the farm-houſes; which in moſt parts of the 
kingdom are conſtrued of no better materials than 
clay and firaw. The inhabitants ef Ulſter are alſo 
more like the Engliſh in their manner and dialeR, than 
thoſe of the other three provinces: for as it includes 
within itſelf the whole, or by far the greater part of 
the linen manufactory, the beſt branch of trade in the 
kingdom, they have conſequently the greateſt inter- 
courſe with England. 


of it, indeed, will imagine himſelf, from the ſimilarity 


n 


An Engliſhman in ſome parts 


9 
of their knguage and manners, in his 6wn country, 
This provinee had anciently petty kings of its own, 


Plan 


A 
It was firſt ſubjected to the Engliſh in the reign of Vil 


Henry II. by John Courcy, the firſt who bore the title 
of earl of Liter; but it afterwards threw off the yoke, 
aud was never entirely reduced till the reign of James J. 
when great numbers of Scots by his encourayemeiit 
went and ſettled in it. Of theſe, moſt of the preſent 
inhabitants are the deſcendants. This province wes the 
Grit and principal ſcene of the bloody maſlacre in 1741. 


The counties contained in it are, Donnegal, London. 


derry, Antrim, Tyrone, Fermanagh, Cavan, Monag. 
han, Armagh, and Down. f 

ULT ERIOR, in geography, is applied to ſome 
part of a county or 8 which, with regard to 
the reſt of that country, is ſituated on the farther fide 
of the river, mountain, or other boundary, which ſe- 
arates the two countries, | 

ULTRAMARINE, a beautiful blue colour uſed 
by the painters, prepared from the lapis lazuli by cal- 
eination. | 

ULTRAJECTUM. See Trxazecrum Nheni. 
UL FTRAMONTANE, ſomething beyond the 
mountains. The term is principally applied in relation 
to France and Italy, which are ſeparated, by the Alps. 

ULVA, LAVER, or Turtey Feather; a genus of: the 
order of algz, belonging to the cryptogamia. clais of 
plants. It conſiſts. merely of a foliaceous ſubſtance 


formed into long cylindrical tubes. There are 10 ſpe- 


cies; of which the moit remerkable are, 1. Phe um- 
bilicalis, navel laver, in Scotland called te or flake, 
is frequent on fea-rocks, and ſometimes. on low ſhores, 
growing ſingle. It is a wide membranaceous leaf, of 
a dark, dull, purple colour, expanded flat; for the 
moſt. part in a circular form, variouſly ſinuated on the 
edges; often perforated: on the ſurface, and generally 
fixed to the rocks by a central root. The ſubſtance of 
it is ſmooth and ſhining, and a little tough, but not 
diflicult to be torn, The breadth is from three inches 
to a foot. It often varies into a riband-like form. The 
inhabitants of the Weltern iſles gather it in the month 
of March; and after pounding and ſtewing it with a 
little water, eat it with pepper, vinegar, and butter, 
Others ew it with leeks or onions. In England it is 


generally pickled with ſalt, and preſerved in jars; and 


when brought to table is Rewed, and eaten with oil 
and lemon-juice. 5 | 


ULUG BEIG, a Perſian prince and learned aſtrono- 
mer, was deſcended from the famous Tamerlane, and 


reigned at Samarcand about 40 years; after which he 
was murdered. by his own fon, in 1449. His catalogue 


— 


of the fixed ſtars, rectiſied for the year 1434, was pub⸗ 


liſhed at Oxford by Mr Hyde, in 1665, with learned 
notes. Mr Hudſon printed in his Engliſh Geography 


Ulug Beig's Tables of the longitude and latitude of, 
places; and Mr Greaves publiſhed, in Latin, his Aſtro- 


nomical Epochas, at London, in 16co, 

ULYSSES, king of Ithaca, the ſon of Laertius, 
and father of Telemachus, and one of thoſe heroes who 
contributed molt to the taking of Troy. After the 
deſtruQion of that city, he wandered for 10 years; and 
at laſt returned to Ithaca, where, with the aſſiſta nee of 


Telemachue, he killed Antinous and other princes who 


intended to marry his wife Penelope and ſeize his do- 
minions. He at length reſigned the government of 
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the kingdom to his ſon Telemachus; and was killed 
by Telegonus, his ſon by Circe, who did not know him, 
This hero is the ſubje& of the Odyſſey. ae 
UMBELLA, an UMBEL, in botany; a ſpecies of re- 
ceptacle: or ratber a mode of flowering, in which a num- 
per of ſlender foot · ſtalks proceed from the ſame centre, 
and riſe to an equal height, ſo as to form an even, and 
generally round lurface at top. The term differs from 
corymbus, another mode of flowering, in that there is 
a common part, the point, to wit, from which iſſue all 
the foot-ſtalks; and in that the foot - ſtalks are of an 
equal length, whereas in a corymbus the foot - ſtalks 


proceed from different points, and though they alto- 


gether form an even ſurface at top, as in the umbel, 
yet is each lower foot · ſtalk of greater length than that 
immediately above it. | 
UMBELLATAE, the name of a claſs in Ray's and 
Tournefort's methods, confiſting of plants whole flowers 
row in umbels, with five petals that are often unequal, 
and two naked ſeeds that are joined at top and ſepara- 


ted below. 


The ſame plants conſtitute the 45th order of Lin- 
næus's Fragments of a Natural Method. See Borax x, 
1315. 
: UMBELLIFEROUS PLANTS, are ſuch as have 
their tops branched and ſpread out like an umbrello. 
UMBILIiCAL, among anatomiſts, ſomething rela- 
ting to the umbilicus or navel, 
- UMPIRE, a third perſon choſen to decide a con- 
troverſy left to arbitration. 3 
UNC IA, in general, a Latin term denoting the 
twelfth part of any thing; particularly the twelfth part 
of a pound, called in Engliſh an cue, or the twelfth 
part of a foot, called an inch. 7 
UNC'TION, the act ot anointing or rubbing with 
oil or other fatty matter. * | 
Uxcriox, in matters of religion, is uſed for the cha- 
racter conferred on ſaered things, by anointing them 
with oil. Uuctions were very frequent among the He- 
brews. They anointed both their Kings and high- 
prieſts at the ceremony of their inauguration. They 


alſo anointed the ſacred veſſels of the tabernacle and 


temple, to ſanctify and conſecrate them to the ſervice 
of God. The unction of kings is ſuppoſed to be a 
ceremony introduced very late among the Chriſtian 
princes, It is ſaid, that none of the emperors were 
ever anointed before Juftinian, or Juſtin. 'The empe- 
rors of Germany took the practice from thoſe of the 
eaſtern empire: king Pepin of France was the firſt who 
received the unction. In the ancient Chrittian church, 
unction always accompanied the ceremomes of baptiſm 
and confirmation. 
ing perſons in the article of death, was alſo practiſed 
by the ancient Chriſtians, in compliance with the pre- 
cept of St James, chap. v. 14 and 15 verſes; and this 
extreme nnction the Romiſh church has advanced to 
the dignity of a ſacrament. It is adminiſtered to none 
but ſuch as are afflicted with ſome mortal diſeaſe, or 
are in a decrepit age. It is refuſed to impenitent per- 
ſons, as alſo to criminals. The parts to be anointed 
are the eyes, the ears, the noſtrils, the mouth, the 
hands, the feet, and the reins. The laity are anointed 
in the palms of tbe hands, but prieſts on the back of 
it; becauſe the palms of their hands have been already 
conſecrated by ordination. Tue parts above-mentioned 
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are anointed in the form of a croſs. The prieſt begins Undecagon 


Extreme unction, or the anoint- 


U N.-.D 


anointing the ſick perſon's eyes, ſaying, © May God 
by his holy anointing, pardon you the fins you. bay 
committed by the eyes.” In like manner he proceeds 
to the other parts, varying the words according to the 
parts he anoints, 

UNDECAGON, is a regular polygon, of 11 ſides. 

UNDECEMVIR, a magiſtrate among the ancient 
Athenians, who had ten other colleagues or aſſociates _ 
joined with him in the ſame commiſſion. The functions 
of the undecemviri at Athens were much the ſame as 
thoſe of the prevots de marechauſſe in France. They took 
care of the apprehending of criminals ; ſecured them in 
the hands of juſtice; and when they were condemned, 
took them apain into cuſtody, that the ſentence might 
be executed on them. They were choſen by the tribes, 
each tribe naming its own; and as the number of the 
tribes after Calliſthenes was but ten, which made ten 


members, a icribe or notary was added, which made 


the number eleven. 


UNDERSTANDING, is defined by the Pe- 
Tipatetics, to be a faculty of the reaſonable ſoul, 
converſant about intelligible things, conſidered as 
intelligible. They alſo mike it twofold, viz. active 
and paſſive. Active underſtanding, they hold that fa- 
culty of the ſoul by which the ſpecies and images of 
intelligible things are framed, on occaſion of the pre- 
ſence of phantaſms or appearances thereof. For main- 
taining the intelle& to be material, they hold it im- 
poſſible it ſhould be difpoſed to think by any diſpro- 
portionable phantaſms of mere body, and therefore 


that it is obliged to frame other proportionate ſpecies 


of. itlelf, and hence its denomination active. Paſſive 
underſtanding, is that which, receiving the ſpecies fra- 
med by the active underſtanding, breaks forth into ac- 
tual knowledge, 

Tue muderns ſet afide the Peripatetic notion of an 
active underſtanding. The Carteſians define the un- 
derſtauding to be that faculty whereby the mind con- 
verſing with, and as it were intent on, itſelf, evidently 
knows what is true in any thing not exceeding its ca— 
pacity. The Corpuſcular Philoſophers define the un- 
derſtanding to be a faculty expreſſive of things which 
ſtrike on the external ſenſes, either by their images 
or their effects, and fo enter the mind. Their great 
doctrine is, Nihil eſſe in intellectu quod nom prius fucrif 
in ſenſu; and to this doctrine Mr Locke, and moſt of 
the lateſt Engliſh philoſophers, ſubſcribe. 

Between the Carteſiaus and Corpuſcularians there is 
this farther difference, that the latter make the judg- 
ment to belong to the underſtanding, but the former 
to the will, Hence, according to the moſt approved 
opinions of the Corpuſcularians, the underſtanding has 
two offices, viz. perception and judgment; according 
to the Carteſians, it has only one, viz. perception. See 
Merarursics and Losic. 

UNDERWALD, a canton of Swiilerland, and 
ſixth in rank. It is bounded on the north by the can» 
ton of Lucern and by the Lake of the Four Cantons, 
on the eaſt by the high mountains which ſeparate it 
from the canton of Bern, and on the welt by the Can- 
ton of Bern. It is divided into two great valleys, which 
are ſeparaicd by a chain of mountains covered with fo- 
reſts. The religion of this canton is the Roman Ca- 


tholic. 
DEED UNDER- 


the 
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Underwood 


Uniformity 
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UNDERWOOD, is coppice, or any wood that is 
not accounted timber. 

UNDULATION, in phyſics, a kind of tremulous 


motion or vibration obſervable in a liquid whereby it 


alternately riſes and falls like the waves of the ſea. 


UNGUENT, in medicine and ſurgery, a topical 


remedy or compoſition, chiefly uſed in the dreſſing of 


wounds or bliſters. ; 
UNICORN, an animal famous among the ancients, 


and thought to be the ſame with the rhinoceros. See 
\RHinocrRos. | | 


Un1corn- Fiſh. See Moxonon. 

UNIFORM, denotes a thing to be ſimilar, or con- 
ſiſtent either with another thing, or with itſelf, 1n re- 
ſpect of figure, ſtructure, proportion or the like; in 


which ſenſe it ſtands oppoſed to difform. 


UNIFORMITY, a ſimilitude or reſemblance be- 
tween the parts of a whole, ; 

Ux1FormiTY and Variety. In things of nature's 
workmanſhip, whether we regard their internal or ex- 
ternal ſtructure, beauty and defign are equally conſpi- 
cuous. We ſhall begin with the outſide of nature, as 
what firſt preſents itſelf. | 5 

The figure of an organic body is generally regular. 
The trunk of a tree, its branches, and their ramifica- 
tions, are nearly round, and form a ſeries regularly 
decreaſing from the trunk to the ſmalleſt fibre: uni- 
formity is no where more remarkable than in the leaves, 


which, in the ſame ſpecies, have all the ſame colour, 


ſize, and ſhape; the ſeeds and fruits are all regular fi- 


gures, approaching for the moſt part to the globular 
form. Hence a plant, eſpecially of the larger kind, 
with its trunk, branches, foliage, and fruit, is a charm- 
ing object. i 

In an animal, the trunk, which is much larger than 
the other parts, occupies a chief place. Its ſhape, like 
that of the ſtem of plants, is nearly round; a figure 


which of all is the moſt agreeable. Its two ſides are 


rately uniform. 


preciſcly ſimilar: ſeveral of the under parts go off in 
pairs; and the two indiv:duals of each pair are accu- 
The ſingle parts are placed in the 
middle; the limbs, bearing a certain proportion to the 


trunk, ſerve to ſupport it, and to give it a proper ele- 
vation; upon one extremity are diſpoſed the neck and 


head, in the direction of the trunk: the head being the 


chief part, poſſeſſes with great propriety the chief 


place. Hence the beauty of the whole figure 1s the 
reſult-of many equal and proportional parts orderly 
diſpoſed; and the ſmalleſt variation in number, equa- 
lity, proportion, or order, never fails to produce a 


perception of deformity. 


ment, than in the beautful colouring of her works. 


Nature in no particular feems more profuſe of orna- 


The flowers of plants, the furs of beaſts, and the fea- 
thers of birds, vie with each other in the beauty of 
their colours, which in luſtre as well as in harmony are 
beyond the power of imitation. Of all natural ap- 
Pearances, ihe colouring of the human face is the moſt 
exquiſite; it is the ſtrongeſt inſtance of the ineffable 
art of nature, in adapting and proportioning its co- 
lours to the magnitude, figure, and poſition of the 
parts. In a word, colour ſeems to live in nature only, 
and to languiſh under the fineſt touches of art. 


When we examine the internal ſtructure of a plant 


or animal, a wonderful ſubtlety of mechaniſm. is diſ- 
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played. Man, in his mechanical operations, is confined Unix, 


UNT 


to the ſurface of bodies; but the operations of nature 


are exerted through the whole ſubſtance, ſo as to reach 


even the elementary parts. Thus the body of an ani. 
mal and that of a plant are compoſed of certain preat 
veſſels; theſe of ſmaller; and theſe again of ſtill ſmaller, 
without end, as far as we can diſcover. This. power 
of diffuſing mechaniſm through the moſt intimate parts 
is peculiar to nature; and diſtinguiſhes her operations 
mott remarkably from every work of art. Such tex. 
ture, continued from the groſſer parts to the moſt mi. 
nute, preſerves all along the ſtricteſt regularity : the 
fibres of plants are a bundle of cylindric canals, lying 
in the ſame direction, and parallel or nearly parallel to 


each other: in ſome inſtances, a moſt accurate arrange. 


ment of parts is diſcovered, as in onions ; formed of 
concentric coats, one within another to the very centre, 
An animal body is ſtill more admirable in the diſpoſi- 


tion of its internal parts, and in their order and ſym- 


metry; there is not a bone, a muſcle, a blood, veſſel, a 
nerve, that hath not one correſponding to it on the 
oppoſite ſide; and the ſame order is carried through 
the moſt minute parts. The lungs are compoſed of two 
parts, which are diſpoſed upon the ſides of the thorax; 
and the kidneys, in a lower fituation, have a poſition 
not leſs orderly. As to the parts that are fingle, the 


heart is advantageouſly fituated near the middle: the 
liver, ſtomach, and ſpleen, are diſpoſed in the upper 


region of the abdomen, about the ſame height; the 
bladder 1s placed in the middle of the body, as well as 


the inteitinal canal, which fills the whole cavity with 


" 


its convolutions. 

'The mechanical power of nature, not confined to 
ſmall bodies, reacheth equally thoſe of the greateft 
ſize; witneſs the bodies that compoſe the ſolar ſyſtem, 
which, however large, are weighed, meaſured, and ſub- 
jected to certain laws, with the utmoſt accuracy. Their 
places round the ſun, with their diſtances, are deter- 
mined by a preciſe rule, correſponding to their quan- 
tity of matter. The ſuperior dignity of the central 
body, in reſpect of its bulk and lucid appearance, is 
ſuited to the place it occupies. The globular figure of 


theſe bodies, is not only in itſelf beautiful, but is above 


all others fitted for regular motion. Each. planet re- 
volves about its own axis in a given time; and each 
moves round the ſun, in an orbit nearly circular, and in 
a time proportioned to its diſtance. 
directed by an eſtabliſned law, are perpetually chey- 


ging by regular accelerations and retardations. In fine, 


the great variety of regular appearances, joined with 
the beauty af the ſyſtem itſelf, cannot fail to produce 
the higheſt delight in every one who is ſenſible of de- 
ſign, power, or beauty. | 7 
Nature hath a wonderful power of connecting iy- 
tems with each other, and of propagating that con- 
nection through all her works. Thus the conſtituent 
parts of a plant, the roots, the ſtem, the branches, the 
leaves, the fruit, are really different ſyſtems, united by 
a mutual dependence on each other: in an animal, the 
lymphatic and lacteal ducts, the blood-veſlels and 
nerves, the muſcles and glands, the bones and carti— 
lages, the membranes and bowels, with the other or- 
gans, form diltin& ſyſtems, which are united into one 
whole. There are at the ſame time other connections 
leſs intimate. Every plant is joined to the earth by its 
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roots; it requires rain and dews to furniſh ĩt with juices; 
and it requires heat to preſerve theſe juices in fluidity 
and motion. Every animal by its pravity/is connected 
with the earth; with the element in which it breathes; 
and with the ſun, by deriving from it cheriſhing and 
enlivening heat. The earth fyrniſheth aliment to plants, 
theſe to animals, and theſe again to other animals, in 
a long train of dependence. That the earth is part of 
a greater ſyſtem, comprehending many bodies mutually 
attracting each other, and gravitating all toward one 
common centre, is now thoroughly explored. Such a 
regular and uniform ſeries of connections, propagated 
through ſo great a number of 'beings, and through 


ſuch wide ſpaces, is wonderful; and our wonder mult 


increaſe, when we obſerve theſe connections propaga- 
ted from the minuteſt atoms to bodies of the moſt enor- 
mous ſize, and ſo widely diffuſed as that we can nei- 
ther perceive their beginning nor their end. That theſe 
connections are not confined within our own planetary 
ſyſtem, is certain; they are diffuſed over ſpaces ſtill more 
remote, where new bodies and ſyſtems rife without end. 
All ſpace is filled with the works of God, which are 
conducted by one plan, to anſwer unerringiy one great 
end. | wt „ nk 
But the moſt wonderful connection of all, though 
not the moſt conſpicuous, is that of our internal frame 
with the works of nature: man is obviouſly fitted for 


contemplating theſe works, becauſe in this contempla- 


tion he has great delight. 'The works of nature are 
remarkable in their uniformity not leſs than in their 
variety; and the mind of man is fitted to receive plea- 
{ure equally from both. Uniformity and variety are 
interwoven in the works of nature with ſurpriſing art. 
Varicty, however great, is never without ſome degree of 
uniformity; nor the greateſt uniformity without ſome 
degree of variety. There 1s great variety in the ſame 


plant, by the different appearances of its ſtem, branches, 


leaves, bloſſoms, fruit, ſize, and colour; and yet when 
we trace that variety through different plants, eſpeci- 
ally of the ſame kind, there is diſcovered a ſurpriſing 
uniformity. Again, where nature ſeems to have intend- 
ed the moiſt exact uniformity, as among individuals of 


the ſame kind, there ſtill appears a diverſity, which 


ſerves readily to diſtinguiſh one individual from ano- 
tner. Tt is indeed admirable, that the human viſage, 
in which uniformity is ſo prevalent, ſhould yet be ſo 
marked, as to leave no room among millions for mi- 


ſtaking one perſon for another; theſe marks, though 


clearly perceived, are generally ſo delicate, that words 
cannot be found to deſcribe them. A correſpondence 
lo perfect between the human mind and the works of 
nature is extremely remarkable. The oppoſition be- 
tween variety and uniformity is ſo great, that one would 
not readily imagine they could both be reliſhed by the 
ſame palate ; at leaſt not in the ſame obj.Q, nor at the 
lame time: it is however true, that the pleaſures they 
afford being happily adjuſted to each other, and readily 
mixing 1n intimate union, are frequently produced by 
the ſame individual object. Nay, further, in the ob- 
jects that touch us the moſt, uniformity and variety are 
conſtantly combined; witneſs natural objects, where 


this combination is always found in perfection. Hence 


t 18, that natural objects readily form themſelves into 
* and are agreeable in whatever manner combi— 
ned; a wood with its trees, ſhrubs, and herbs, is agree- 


able; the muſic of birds, the lowing of cattle, and the Uniformity 
murmuring of a brook, are in conjunction delightful ; —— 
though they ſtrike the ear without modulation or har— 
mony. In ſhort, nothing can be more happily accom- 
modated to the inward conſtitution of man, than that 
mixture of uniformity with variety which the eye diſ- 
covers in natural objeQs; and accordingly the mind is 
never more highly gratified than in contemplating a 
naturai landſcape. | | 
UnirormitTyY and Variety, conſidered with relation 
to the fine arts. —In general, in every work of art, it 
muſt be agreeable to tind that degree of variety which 
correſponds to the natural courſe of our perceptions z 
and that an exceſs in variety or in uniformity mult be 
dilagreeable, by varying that natural courſe, For that 
reaſon, works of art admit more or leſs variety accord- 
ing to the nature of the ſubject. In a picture of an in- 
tereſling event, that ſtrongly attaches the ſpectator to 
a ſingle object, the mind reliſheth not a multiplicity of 
figures nor of ornaments: a picture, again, repreſenting 


a gay ſubject, admits great variety of figures and or- 


naments; becauſe theſe are agreeable to the mind in a 
cheerful tone. The ſame obſervation is applicable to 
poetry and to muſic. 

It mult be at the ſame time remarked, that one can 
be:*r a greater variety of natural objects than of ob- 
jects in a picture; and a greater variety in a picture, 
than in a deſcription. A real object preſented to view, 
makes an impreſſion more readily than when repreſent- 
ed in colours, and much more readily than when repre- 
ſented in words. Hence it is, that the profuſe va- 
riety of objects in ſome natural landſcapes neither breed 
confuſion nor fatigue; and for the fame reaſon, there 
is place for greater variety of ornament in a picture 
than in a poem. A picture however, like a building, 
ought to be ſo ſimple as to be comprehended in one 
view. Whether every one of Le Brun's pictures of 
Alexander's hiſtory will ſtand the teſt, is ſubmitted to 
judges. 

From theſe general obſervations we proceed to par- 
ticulars. In works expoſed continually to public view, 
variety ought to be fiudied, It is a rule, accordingly, 
in ſculpture, to contraſt the different limbs of a ſtatue, 
in order to give it all the variety pofſible. Though the 
cone in a fingle view be more beautiful than the pyra- 
mid, yet a pyramidal (teeple, becauſe of its varicty, is 
juſtly preferred. For the ſame reaion, the oval is pre- 
terred before the circle; and painters, in copying build- 
ings or any regular work, give an air of variety by re— 
preſcnting the ſubject in an angular view; we are plea— 
ed with the variety, without lofing ſight of the regu- 
larity. In a landſcape repreſenting animals, thoſe eſpe- 
cially of the fame kind, contrait ought to prevail: to 
draw one ſleeping, another awake; one fitting, ano- 
ther in motion; one moving toward the ſpectator, an- 
other from him, is the life of ſuch a performance. 

In every fort of writing intended for amuſement, va- 
riety is neceſſary in proportion to the length of the 
work. Want of variety is ſenfibly felt in Devila's hi- 
ſtory of the Civil Wars of France: the events are in— 
deed important and various; but the reader languiſhes 
by a tirelome monotony of character, every perion en— 
gaged being figured a conluramate politician, governed 
by interelt only. It is hard to ſay, whether Ovid diſ— 
guils more by too great variety, or too great unifor— 

5 mity. 
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Uniformity mity. His flories are all of the ſame kind, concluding 


K — 


Union. invariably with the transformation of one being into 


another; arid ſo far he is tireſome by exceſs in unifor- 
mity, He is not leſs fatiguing by exceſs in variety, hur- 
rying his reader inceſſantly from ftory to ſtory, A- 
rioſto is ſtil] more fatiguing than Ovid, by exceeding 


the juſt bounds of variety. Not ſatisfied, like Ovid, 


with a ſucceſſion in his ſtories, he diſtradts the reader, 
by jumbling together a multitude of them withont any 
connection. Nor is the Orlando Furioſo leſs tireſome 
by its uniformity than the Metamorphoſes, though in 


a different manner. After a ſtory is brought to a crifis, 
the reader, intent on the cataftrophe, is ſuddenly 


ſnatched away to a new ſtory, which makes no impreſ- 
ſion ſo long as the mind is occupied with the former. 


Tais tantalizing method, from which the author never 


once ſwerves during the courſe of a long work, beſide 
its uniformity, hath another bad effect; it prevents that 
ſympathy which is raiſed by an intereſting event when 
the reader meets with no interruption. 


It may ſurpriſe ſome readers to find variety treated as 


only contributing to make a train of perceptions plea- 
fant, when it is commonly held to be a neceſſary in- 
gredient in beauty of whatever kind; according to the 


definition, © That beauty conſiſts in uniformity amid 


variety.” But this definition, however applicable to one 
or other ſpecies, is far from being juſt with reſpect to 
beauty in general. Variety contributes no ſhare to the 
beauty of a moral act ion, nor of a mathematical theorem; 


and numberleſs are the beautiful objects of ſight that have 


little or no variety in them: a globe, the moſt uniform 
of all figures, is of all the moſt beautiful; and a ſquare, 
though more beautiful than a trapezium, hath leſs va- 


riety in its conſtituent parts. The foregoing defini-" 


tion, which at beſt is but obſcurely expreſſed, is only 
applicable to a number of objects in a group or in ſuc- 
ceſſion; among which, indeed, a due mixture of uni— 
formity and variety is always agreeable; provided the 
particular objects ſeparately conſidered, be in any de- 
gree beautiful; for uniformity amid variety among ugly 
objects affords no pleaſure. This circumſtance is to- 
tally omitted in the definition; and indeed to have 
mentioned it, would at the very ſirſt glance have ſhown 
the definition to be imperfect: for to define beauty as 
ariſing from beautiful objects blended together in a due 
proporcion of uniformity and variety, would be too 


grols to paſs current; as nothing can be more groſs, 


than to employ in a detinition the very term that 1s to 
be explained. 

UNION, a junction, coalition, or aſſemblage of 
two or more different things in one. | 

Ux1on, or The Union, by way of eminence, is more 
particularly vied to expreſs the act by which the two 
ſeparate kingdoms of England and Scotland were in- 


corporated into one, under the title of The kingdom of 
Great Britain, This union, in vain attempted by king 


James I. was at length effeded in the year 1707, 
6 Anne; when twenty-five articles were agreed to by 


the parliament of both nations, the purport of the moſt 


conſiderable being as follow: 


1. That on the firſt of May 1707, and for ever after, 
the kingdoms of England and Scotland ſhall he united 


into one kingdom, by the name of Great Britain. 
2. The ſucceſſion to the monarchy of Great Britain 
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ſhall be the ſame ns was before ſettled with regard to Uniog 


that of England, 


parliament. | 
4. There ſhall be a communication of all rights and 
privileges between the ſubjects of both kingdoms, ex- 


cept where it is otherwiſe agreed. 


9. When England raiſes 2, ooo, oool. by a land tax, 
Scotland fhall raiſe 48, . | 


16, 17. The {tandards of the coin, of weights, and 


of mealures, ſhill be reduced to thoſe of England, 


throughout the united kingdoms. 

18. The laws relating to trade, cuſtoms, and the 
exciſe, ſhall be the ſame in Scotland as in England, 
But all the other laws of Scotland ſhall remaia in force; 
but alterable by the parliament of Great Britain. Yet 
with this caution, that laws relating to public policy 
are alterable at the diſcretion of the parliament; laws 
relating to private right are not to be altered but ſor 
the evident utility of the people of Scatland. 

22. Sixteen peers are to be choſen to repreſent the 
peerage of Scotland in parliament, and 45 members to 
fit in the houſe of commons. 

23. The 16 peers of Scotland ſhall have all privi« 
leges of parliament; and all peers of Scotland ſhall be 
peers of Great Britain, and rank next after thoſe of the 


ſame depree at the time of the union, and ſhall have 


all privileges of peers, except fitting in the houſe of 
lords and voting on the trial of a peer. 

Theſe are the principal of the 25 articles of union, 
which are ratified and confirmed by ſtatute 5 Ann. c. 8, 
in which ſtatute there are alſo two acts of parliament 
recited; the one of Scotland, whereby the church of 
Scotland, and alſo the four univerfities. of that king» 
dom, are eſtabliſhed for ever, and all ſucceeding ſove - 
reigns are to take an oath inviolably to maintain the 


ſame; the other of England, 5 Ann, c. 6. whereby the 


acts of uniformity of 13 Eliz. and 13 Car. II. (except 
as the ſame had been altered by parliament at that 


time) and all other acts then in force for the preſerva- 


tion of the church of England, ere declared perpetual; 
and it is ftipulated, that every ſubſequent king and 
queen ſhall take an oath inviolably to maintain the 


fame within England, Ireland, Wales, and the town 


of Berwick upon Tweed. And it is enaQed, that theſe 
two acts ſhall for ever be obſerved as fundamental 
and eſſential conditions of the union.” 

Upon theſe articles and act of union, it is to be ob- 
ſerved, 1. That the two kingdoms are now fo inſepa- 
rably united, that nothing can ever diſunite them; ex- 
cept the mutual conſent of both, or the ſucceſsful re- 
ſiſtance of either, upon apprehending an infringement 
of thoſe points which, when they were ſeparate and 
independent nations, it was mutually ſtipulated ſhould 
be fundamental and eſſential conditions of the union.“ 
2. That whatever elſe may be deemed “ fundamental 
and eſſential conditions,” the preſervation of the two 
churches, of England and Scotland, in the fame tate 
that they were in at the time of the union, and the 
maintenance of the acts of uniformity which eltabliſh 
the liturgy, are expreſsly declared fo to be. 3. That 
therefore any alteration in the conſtitution of either 
of thoſe churches, or in the liturgy of the church of 
England, (unleſs with the conſent of the reſpective 


churches, 


3. The united kingdom ſhall be repreſented: by one 
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churches, collectively or repreſentatively given) would 
be an infringement of thete 6 fundimental and eſſen- 
tial conditions,” and greatly endanger the union. 


ros That the municipal laws of Scotland are ordained 


to be (till. obſerved in that part of the iſland, unleſs al- 
tered by varliament ; and as the parliament has not yet 


thought proper, except in a few inſtances, to alter 


them, they Rill (with regard to the particulars unal- 
tered) continue in full torce. 

UNISON, in muſic, See INTERVAL. 

UNIT, or Unity, in arithmetic, the number one; 
or one lingle individual part of diſcrete quantity. 

UNITED . pxovixcres, or UnitzD Netherlands, 
otherwiſe called the Republic of Holland, conſiſt of the 
ſeven provinces of Holland, Zealan], Frieſland, Gro- 
ningen, Overyſſel, Zulphen, and Utrecht. They are 
bounded on the weſt by the German Ocean; on the 
eaſt by the circle of Weſtphalia z and on the ſouth b 
Flanders, Brabant, and the duchy of Cleves. They 
compoſe the greatelt part of the ancient Batavia, whoſe 
inhabitants were formerly ſo. much renowned for their 


On the decline 
of the Roman empire they fell under the power of the 
Turks ; but on the decline of the houſe of Charle- 
magne, the great lords and. officers of the crown ta- 
king advantage of the weakneſs of the princes, render- 
ed their governments hereditary in their families. The 
Uaited Provinces, and indeed the whole of the Ne- 
therlands, now experienced frequent revolutions; be- 
ing ſometimes united into a monarchy, ſometimes go- 
verned by independent petty ſovereigne. The hiſtory 
of theſe times affords only. an account of wars of the 
different provinces with each other, which at laſt ter- 
minated in nothing, and which for that reaſon we paſs 


FN under Over in ſilence. The Netherlands came into the poſ- 
boni. leſſion of the hauſe of Auſtria by the marriage of 


Mary of Burgundy with the emperor Maximilian : 
but on that prince's reſigning the Imperial crown, in 


hopes of bcivg made a pope, the 17 provinces of the 


Netherlands. devolved of right on Dan John of Spain; 
but he, and his ſucceſſor Philip le Beau, dying in a 
ſhort time after, they, in 1505, fell under the domi- 
nion of Charles V. at that time a minor. 

At this period the ſcven provinces, which now 
compoſed the Republic of Holland, enjoyed a kind of 
independence; but the policy and warlike diſpoſition 
of Charles ſoon reduced them to obedience, When he 
reſigned the ſceptre to his ſon Philip, the Low Coun- 
tries were in a molt: flouriſhing condition. In this 


Flo ling [mall trad of country were reckoned no fewer than 
WE o! the 350 large cities incloſed with walls, and 6300 conſi- 
es derable towns, all become rich by. their application to 


the arts and to commerce. At the ſame time the love 
of liberty was very prevalent. among the inhabitants, 
and they were jealous of every invaſion of their rights 
and privileges, The arbitrary goverument of Philip 
was therefore very diſagreeable to his ſubjects in the 
Low Countries, and the partiality ſhown on all oc- 
calions to the Spaniards ſoon loſt their affections alto» 
gether. | | 

Lhe extreme ſuperſtition, however, and eruel bigo- 


"try, of Philip, proved the greateſt ſource of diſcontent. 


Tue do&rines of the reformers had been preached and 


. 


Under the Romans, they were exempt from 
W high © impoſts and taxes, in conſequence of bearing the ho- 
em une nourable title of allies of the Republic. 


Fi r the Ro- 
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received with avidity in the Low Countries. 


A cruel 


perſecution of the reformed had been commenced by Provinces. 


Charles V. infomuch that he is ſaid to have deſtroyed 
no fewer than 100,000 perſons on account of religion. 
This cruelty had no effect except to increaſe the num- 
ber of heretics ; which being obſerved by Mary queen 
af Hungary, filter to the emperor, ſhe invited bim 
to the Low Countries, that he might perſonally be- 
hold the bad effects of his cruelty. On this the em- 
peror granted a toleration, but Philip was altogether 
inflexible, In order to proceed more effeQually 


s 
againſt the reformed, a court of inquiſition was-in{ti- Court of in- 


tuted; and under pretence that the three biſhoprics, 
which at that time comprehended the whole country, 
were too large, ſeventeen of theſe dignitaries were 
erected, three with the title of archbiſhops. To af- 
ford ſufficient revenues for theſe, it became neceſſary 


y to ſuppreſs ſeveral abbeys,. which of itſelf produced 


great diſcontent. But what gave the finiſhing ſtroke 
to the whole was Philip's announcing his intention of 
reſiding conſtanily in Spain; his appointing the du- 
cheſs of Parma, his natural filter, to be regent of the 
Netherlands; and giving her for a counſellor cardinal 
Granvele, a bloody perſecutor of the reformed ;. at 
the ſame time that the provinces were opprefſed by 
the violences of foreign troops, for the payment of 
whom they were alfo oppreſſed by taxes. Three coun- 
eils were cltabliſhed at Bruſſels ;. one to prehde over 
the Jaws and courts of juſtice; a ſecond to direct every 
thing reſpecting peace or war; and the third to ma- 
nage the revenues: but flill the ducheſs of Parma was 


ordered to conſult Granvele in every matter, and make 
him at all. times her chief confidant. 


| 5 
The ducheſs took upon her the government of the Univerſal 
Low Countries in the year 1560; and was no: ſooner diſcontent. 


arrived at Bruſlcls, than complaints poured in from all 
quarters agaiult the inquifition, cardinal Granvele, and 
the new biſhoprics. The ducheſs endeavoured to al- 
lay the ferment by fair words, but in vain. At the 
head of the malcontents were the prince of Orange,. 
count Egmont, and. count Horn, who ſtrenuouſly in- 
ſiſted on calling an aſſembly of the States- general, 
and laying before them the grievances by which the 
country was oppreſſed. The event was, that, in 1564, 
the cardinal was obliged to reſign his dignity; which 
yet did nat produce any good effect, as he was ſuc- 
ceeded by two of his creatures Barlaimont and Vig- 
lius, who trod exactly in his footſteps. They puſhed 
on the inquiſition to freſh executions ; ſtigmatized the 
principal nobility as hereties; and on all occaſions ſhow-- 
ed ſuch violent and intolerable zeal for the Catholic 
religion, that one of Philip's miniſters repreſented to 
him the danger there was of a total revolt of the pro- 


vinces unlels the rigours of perſecution were ſomewhat 
relaxed, 


without ſubjects, than be a king of heretics.” Agree- 
able to this reply, all the obnoxious decrees were en- 


forced with double rigour; upon which the ſtate of af- 


fairs became ſo alarming, that it was thought neceſſary 
to fend count Egmont into Spain, in order to have a 
perſonal interview with the king on the ſubject. Phi- 
lip, accuſtomed to deceit, gave a ſmooth anſwer, aba- 
ted the rigour of his decrees, and ordered the gover- 
nante ſometimes to conſult with-the prince of Orange.. 


Thus 


eſtabliſhed. 


Ducheſs of- 


pointed go- 


But Philip no ſooner received this intel- Extreme | 
ligence, than he replicd, “ that he bad rather be bigotty 9: 
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Provinces. year 1566, it being diſcovered that a ſcheme for the 
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Thus tranquillity was for a time reſtored ; but in the 


total extirpation of the Proteſtants had been concerted 
by the queen-mother of France, her ſon Charles IX. 
and Iſabella queen of Spain, in a conference at Bay- 
onne, matters became worſe than ever. That the in- 
formation received concerning this deteſtable combi- 
nation was true, very ſoon appeared from Philip's diſ- 
claiming all the favourable interpretations which had 
been put upon his anſwer to count Egmont, and from 
his ordering the inquifition to proceed with more fury 


A general than ever. The conſequence of this was, a general aſ- 
aflociation ſociation againſt this abominable tribunal, which was 
apainſt the 


inquiſition. 


ſubſcribed by all orders and degrees of men, Roman 
Catholics as well as Proteſtants. The confederates, 


headed by Henry de Brodenrode, a deſcendent of the 


ancient carls of Holland, waited on the ducheſs of 
Parma, in ſuch a formidable body, that ſhe was obli- 
ged to diſmiſs them with an abſolute promiſe that 
their demands ſhould be granted. Theſe demands 
were, that the inquifition ſhould be aboliſhed, and the 


edicts againſt liberty of conſcience recalled ; and for 


ed all that was deſired, bat-too late. 


this ſhe immediately interpoſed all her intereſt with 
Philip. Sir William Temple alleges, that Philip, in 
conſequence of the governante's remonſtrances, grant- 
All other hiſto- 
rians, however, agree that he was inflexible, and that 
the ducheſs could procure no better conditions than 
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therefore retired into Germany, along with counts 
Broderode and Hoogſtrete. Their example was fol- 
lowed by great numbers of all ranks and conditions; 
and after the arrival'of the army commanded by the 
duke of Alva, ſuch multitudes continued to emigrate, 
that the ducheſs of Parma informed the king, that 
within a few days, 100,000 families had left his do. 
minions; that in a ſhort time the country muſt be de. 
populated, in which caſe there would be no occafion 


b 
for a governante: ſhe therefore begged leave to reſign Ducheſs 
before ſhe ſhould have the mortification and diſgrace fog re 

Igus. 


of being left alone in the Netherlands. 

Philip immediately complied with the requeſt of the 
princeſs, and the duke of Alva was appointed to ſuc- 
ceed her in the government. 


come intolerable. The king was a proud and merci- 
leſs tyrant, ſet at too great a diſtance from his ſubjects 
to be thoroughly ſenſible of their calamities, and to- 
tally deſtitute of compaſſion had he known them ever 
ſo well. The new governor was of the ſame diſpoſi- 
tion; and the army he commanded was fierce, rapa- 
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cious, and eruel, deſiring nothing more ardently than intole 
to enrich themſelves at the expence of the inhabitants. bin. 
The whole country was filled with blood and horror; 5 A 
counts Egmont and Horn were ignominiouſly execu- 1 


ted, and the eſtate of the prince of Orange was con- 


fiſcated. Theſe laſt proceedings drove the people in- Prince 
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that heretics ſhould from that time forward be hanged 
inſtead of being burned. Even this appeared a con- 


ceſſion unworthy of the king; the royal name was 


therefore forbid to be uſed. 

Before the confederates proceeded to extremities, 
they ſent deputies to Madrid; but, according to ſome 
authors, they were refuſed admittance into the king's 
preſence. It appears, however, that they had found 


means of repreſenting the true ſtate of affairs to the king, 


and of informing him that the diſturbances proceeded 

from the deteſtation in which the inquiſition was every 

where held in the Low Countries. Their repreſenta- 

tions produced no other effect than an equivocal pro- 

% miſe, which was evidently never intended to be kept. 
The people The governante received orders to proceed againſt he- 
break out retics with the utmoſt ſeverity; upon which the people 
enero of broke out into acts of open rebellion, In ſeveral 
towns of Flanders the churches were deſtroyed, images 
pulled down, and all thoſe acts of violence committed 
which are the uſual operations of a lawleſs mob. The 
principal inbabitants, however, ſtill remained quiet, and 
even did all in their power to reſtrain the violenee of 
the commonalty; ſo that, had Philip made any kind of 
reaſonable conceſſion, the public tranquility might 


I 
8 have been reſtored. Inſtead of this, however, a new 
or allegi= oath of allegiance was adminiſtered by the governante, 
f a and all perſons were obliged to ſwear that they would 
£ regard as traitors and enemies to their country all whom 
the king ſnould think proper to proſeribe. This ex- 
traordinary proceeding was followed by the moſt cruel 
perſecution that can be imagined; at the ſame time 
that the duke of Alva was ſent into the Netherlands 
with an zimy of 10,000 veteran troops, to put the laſt 
band to the miſery of the people, and fully to efta- 
12 


bliſh the deſpotiſm of the court. Counts Egmont and 
Jorn took the abovementioned oath; but the prince 
of Orange could by no means be induced to it, and 


Prince of 
Orange re- 
tires. 


He had repreſented matters in ſuch a light to the em- 


were defeated by a detachment from the duke of Al priuce 


der of Charles IX. Lewis of Naſſau, however, de- 


to deſpair, and they invited the prince to return, in or- Orange ir 

der to take upon him the defence of the country from —_— 

ſuch inſufferable tyranny and oppreſſion: . 
All this time the prince of Orange, and his bro- 

ther Lewis of Naſſau, had been labouring to form al- 

liances for the defence of the liberties of his country. 
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peror Maximilian, that his Imperial majeſty ſent an 
ambaſſador to Philip exhorting him to treat his ſub- 
jets in the Netherlands with leſs rigour. This em- 
baſſy was haughtily received; Philip continued his per- 
ſecutions, and the Prince of Orange his preparations \,, 
for entering the Low Countries. His firſt efforts, Hoſthis WR 
however, were very unſucceſsful. A detachment of comme 
Germans in the ſervice of the prince attempted to pe- to e 


netrate into Brabant, and ſurpriſed Buremond ; but dl ce 


va's army. Another party, conſiſting chiefly of 
French, attempted to penetrate into Artois by the 
way of Picardy; but their officers were arreſted by or- 


feated a body of Spaniards, and killed 600 of them on 
the ſpot ; but the vigilance of his encmies prevented 
him from drawing any advantage of conſequence from 
his victory. 3 | 
The duke of Alva was ſo much chagrined at the 
defeat ſuſtained by his party, that he inſtantly aſſem- 


peared too formidable to be oppoſed, and the prince » i 
of Naſſau with count Hoogſtrate retired towards the Phe“ E 
river Ens. But being hard puſhed by the duke of N 
Alva, and mutinies arifing among their troops for focal 
want of pay, they were ſoon brought to an action, dec 
and totally defeated. The infantry were entirely cut the 5 
in pieces; the - cavalry were ſaved, but all the bag- alv 
gage and artillery were taken by the enemy. In the 
mean time the prince of Orange was haſtening to _ 
relic 
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paned relief of his diſtreſſed allies with an army of 28,0000 
vince men; but having the misfortune of being alſo defeat- 
ce, and count Hoogſtrate killed in the action, his ſol- 
W's HJiers deſerted in ſuch crowds, that he was at laſt obli- 
ed to diſband his army and return to Germany. 
e This diſaſter happened in the year 1569. The 
ends his duke of Alva reſolved to make the moſt of his time. 
„Ae entered Bruſſels in triumph; and let looſe his ven- 
, Tr of ſuppoſed to aſſiſt, the prince of Orange. All the pri- 
WE: Juke of ſoners taken in the laſt campaign were put to death: 
WW and, not content with this barbarity, the cruel gover- 
| nor projected nothing leſs than the total extirpation of 
the reformed religion, by the deſtruction of every one 
who profeſſed it; and of rendering himlelf deſpotic, by 
erecting citadels in all the conſiderable towns which 
were to be garriſoned by his ſoldiers. He began with 
Amſterdam, in which be laid the foundations of a 
ſtrong citadel, The people complained of it as an in- 
fringement of their rights, but the duke was deaf to 
their complaints. At Antwerp he cauled his ſtatue to 
% necks of two ſmaller ſtatues, which repreſented the 
cle. two eſtates of the Low Countries, | 
ſolent vanity exaſperated the people to a great de- 
gree; and they were ſtill farther provoked by a de- 
mand of the hundredth part of every man's eltate to 
be paid immediately for the ſupport of the army, be- 
ſides the tenth of all the merchandize, and the twen- 
ticth of all immoveables, to be annually levied as a 
ſtanding revenue. The provinces remonſtrated, and 
refuſed to ſubmit to ſuch intolerable exactions: the 
governor was inflexible; and being incenſed at their re- 
| filtance, he ſent the regiment of Lombardy to live at 
W., free quarters in the province of Utrecht. 
lers In this fituation of affairs, the prince of Orange was 
t aqdviſed by admiral Coligni to fit out a ſquadton of 
5 kay privateers to cruiſe upon the Spaniards, intercept the 
"a ſupplies of money ſent to the Netherlands, and thus raiſe 
a fund for the maintenance of an army, This meaſure 
was immediately executed, and numbers of the Spa- 
niſh merchantmen were taken; but as no method was 
taken to ſave the profits, the defigns of the prince of 
Orange were at firft but little forwarded. The ſhoal 
of privateers went by the general name of gueux, or ſea- 
beggars; and in a little time commenced pirates, to the 
. no ſmall detriment of their own country as well as the 
; BD d 2 enemy. 
a All this time the prince of Orange was employed 
een * in laying plans for the deliverance of his diſtreſſed 
a- country; but, in 1501, the duke of Alva, growing 
WE i impatient, ordered the edit concerning the new taxes 
i to be publiſhed at Brufſcls. The city was inſtantly 
= bd with confuſion; the ſoldiers ſcized on the 
gooqs of the inhabitants by force; tradeſmen ſhut up 
their ſhops; and the peaſants refuſed to bring provi- 
hons to the market. The ſtates offered to pay a ſub- 
hy of 2 000,000 of florins annually in lieu of the in- 
tended tax; but their offer was rejected. The drum 
beat to arms, and orders were iſſued to bang all who 
a... reuſed to comply. The ſoldiers were preparing to 
Wi: ().. obey, when neus arrived of the ſurrender of Briel in 
rn. the iſland of Voorn, at the entrance of the Meuſr, to 
* the Gueux, Lumey, who commanded the Orange 


(quadron, made a deſccut on the iſland from 40 ſhips, 
Vor. X. | 
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ecuted the prieſts, but offered no violence to the other 


geance againſt all who had in the leaſt aſſiited, or been 


be erected ; and here he was figured treading on the 
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deſtroyed the churches, broke the images, and ex- 


inhabitants. | Tt 

However unimportant the conqueſt of ſo inconſider- 
able a place might appear, it alarmed the duke of Alva, 24 
and produced the molt extravagant rejoicings in Bruſ- 8 
ſels. The duke regarding it as the harbinger of fur— bee eee 
ther oppoſition, dropped his taxes and executions for cing his 
the preſent, and diligently applied himſelf to ſuppreſs taxes. 
the growing ſpirit of rebellion. He withdrew the 
garriſon from Bruſſels, and detached it under the 
command of Maximilian Hermin Boſſo, againſt the 28 
Gueux. This officer, endeavouring to force Bricl, wag A party of 
defeatcd by the Orange faction, and forced to retire Eco 
with loſs to the iſland of Beyerland. Trifling as this Tee ae 
victory might ſeem, it ſerved to animate the depreſſed 
ſpirits of the enemies to the government. The prince 


of Orange, ſenſible of the advantage of poſſcſüng this 


iſland, exhorted the nobility of his party to fortify 26 


and garriſon it; his orders were obeyed, by which The Gucux 
means he ſoon became maſter of Delfshaben, a town ns Del 
fituated on the oppoſite banks of the Mcuſe, It ap- —— 
peared in Boſſu's retreat, how unpopular the duke of 

Alva was in every part of the country. Dordrecht 

ſhut its gates againlt him. Rotterdam refuſed to ad- 

mit his troops; but Boſſu obtaining permiſſion that 

they ſhould paſs through in ſcparate ſmall divifions, 1 
ſeized the gates, and began a general maſſacre of the Iababitants 
inhabitants. Four hundred ſouls periſhed by the of Rotter— 
ſword, the town was pillaged, the women were raviſhed, 4am —_— 
and every poſſible act of barbarity and inhumanity onda ogg 
committed. Retribution was ſoon made by the enemy. SEE 


Alva had detached Oſſorio d' Angulo with a body of 


forces to ſecure Fluſhing, a, confiderable port in Zea- 
land, and to erect a citadel, The inhabitants denied 
Oſſorio admittance, ſhut their gates, and ſeized Pa- 
caneo, a famous engineer, who had come to meaſure 
the ground where the citadel was to be erected. Ap— 
prehending that attempts would be made to force them 
to ſubmiſſion, they petitioned Lumey, admiral of the 
Gueux, for aſſiſtance; and he furniſhed them with 
200 men, under the command of Captain Treſlong. 
Oa the arrival of this reinforcement, the Spaniſh en— 
gineer was hanged, and an unſucceſs*ul attempt made 
to ſurpriſe Middleburg, the capital of the iſland of 
Walcheren. Not diſpirued by this diſappointment, the 
Zealanders aſſiduouſly proſecuted their cruizes upon 
the Spaniards, and obtained as much wealth as pur— 
chaſed a large tore of arms and ammunition at Ant- 
werp. Joined by great numbers of Engliſh and 
Scotch adventurers, they ventured to attack the duke 
of Medina Celi, ſent with a ftrong ſquadron to ſuc= 28 
ceed the duke of Alva in the government of the Ne Duke de 
therlands. The duke was completely defcated, a great Medina | 
number of his ſhips were taken, and a booty amount- Dine 
ing to near 1,000,000 livres was carried off by the 5 e e 
Zealanders. lan ders at 
The duke of Alva now ordered a ſquadron of ſhips tea. 

to be equipped at Amſterdam to bridle the inſolence 
of Lumey and the Zealanders, while he bufhed him- 
ſelf in raiſing an army to oppoſe the prince of Orange 
and Lewis de Naſſau, who were making great prepa— 
rations in Germany and France. To avgment the 
army in the field, he had draughted moſt of the gar- 
riſons. By this means the pripec's friends gained poſ- 
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United ſeſſion of North Holland; and Lewis de Naſſau was. 


Provinces. projecting a ſcheme. to forpriſe Mons, with the inha- 


bitants of which he held a ſecret correſpondence.. 

3 The deſign ſucceeded, which emboldened molt of the 

Moſt of the cities and towns in Holland to declare againſt the go- 
Sat vernment. Tue count de Bergues gained over leveral 
TRIER cities in Oreryſſel, Guelderland, and Friſeland. In 
the Spani- a word, the revolt became ſo general, that the duke 
ards, of Alva ſoon found he could not long reſiſt the torrent. 
He now, when too late, publiſhed an edict to appeaſe 
the people, ſetting forth, that he would conſent to re- 
mit the moit oppreſſive taxes, if the ſtates could ſug- 
geſt any other means of raiſing the neceſſary ſupplies. 
He conyoked the {ates -peneral to meet at the Hague, 
but his orders were now difregarded; and the ſtates, 
„„ in contempt of his autharity, aſſembled at Dordrecht, 
ee invit ing . from the prince of Orange, the no— 
neral in fa bility, "and the towns that had declared againit the 
vour of the governor, Here money was raiſcd to enable the 
prince of prince of Orange to begin his march. His forces 
Orange. amounted to 15,000 foot and 7000 horſe. He had 
promiſed to advance three months pay; and was en- 
abled to perform his engagements, by the liberality 
and public ſpirit of the ates- general and the cities. 
Several regulations reſpecting the future ſupport and 
government of the army were made on this occation, 
2nd their proportions of the public expence aſſigned 
ro the ſeveral provinces and cities. It was further re- 
ſolved, that nothing of importance {ſhould be tranſact- 
ed without the privity and conſent of the prince of 
Orange; and that the prince, on his part, ſhould not 
negociate a peace with the king or his lieutenants, 
contrary to the ſentiments of the ſtates. In a word, 
the prince ſhowed the addreſs with which he could 
manage 1 direct the people. Without the name of 
fovereign of the provinces under his government, he 
poſſeſſed the authority, He prelided at ail military 
operations by ſea and land; made and diſpoſed of 
offices at plcalure ; 
ed all ordonnarces and regulations, relative to the pre- 
ſent ſtate of affairs, without controul. However, he 
conducted matters with the utmoſt delicacy, and uſed 
his power with great moderation, to avoid giving of- 
tence to the free ſpirit of the Hollanders. The Po- 
bh religion was baniſhed the churches, and perſons 
of that perſuaſion were, with great caution, admitted 
into public employments. Not only the king's re- 
venue and church-tythes were appropiated to the 
pablic ſervice, but the eſtates of thoſe who remained 
firm in their loyalty. In ſhort, the moſt vigorous 
meaſures were taken for reſiſting the tyranny of Spain; 
and thoſe perſons who had refuſed the tythes to the 
government, voluntarily ſubſcribed their all to ſup— 
port a party formed in defence of liberty. 

While the ſtates-general were employed in ways 
and means to maintain an army, the prince of Orange 
advanced to Ruremonde, which he took by. affault, on 
the refuſal of the city to ſupply him with neceſſaries. 
From thence he marched to Brabant, and raiſed 

heavy contributions. He took Mechlin, Oudenarde, 
and Dendermonde ; and could not reſtrain the ex- 
ceſſes of the ſoldiers, who pillaged the churches, maſ- 
facred the pricits, and committed other barbarities. 
Next he approached to Mons, beſieged by the duke 
of Alva, with defign, if poſlible, to engage him to 
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give battle. The duke baſlled all his endeavours to force bn oF 


The whole Provingy 
Spaniſh dominion, however, lately ſo infolent and exy]. *— 


aſſembled the ſtates; and publiſh- 


WJ 04 


him, and carried Mons by capitulation. 


ting, was ready to expire in the Netherlands, had it 
not been revived by the maſlacre of the Proteſtants 
in Paris. | 

While the fate of Mons was depending, the ſtates 
of Holland met at Haarlem, to deliberate on the ge. 
fence of the province and the profecution of the war, 
Amſterdam was in the enemy's hands, which greatly 
obliructed all their meaſures. It was therefore deter. 
mined to befiege it; and the enterprize was committed 
to Lumey, chief of the Gueux. After putting the 
ſtates to conſiderable expence, the project miſcarried 
through Lumen s miſconduct. Water was his ele— 
ment, but his vanity led him to diſplay his abilities ag 
a land · officer. He made regular approaches, and was 
foiled 1n every attempt. 


The reduction of Mons, and the depreſſion of ſpirits ls al 
' conſequent on the maſlacre at Paris, obliged the prince to relle 


of Orange to retire to Holland, and encouraged Alva 
to inveit Dendermonde, Oudenarde, and Mechlin, 
The latter, being in no condition to reſiſt, opened its 
gates; but the Spaniſh ſoldiers choſe to ſcale the 
walls, to gave an air of aſſault to the enterpriſe, and 
countenance to the horrid barbaritics intended. Pro- 


teſtants and Catholics were maſſacred without diltine- Succeb af 
The town was pillaged, and the booty eſtima— cruelty 


the diked 


tion. 
ted at 400,000 florins. All the other towns 
evacuated by the garriſons, and loaded with heavy 
impolitions by Alva. As to the prince, he had now 
removed the ſeat of war into the province of Holland. 
Only this province and Zealand remained firm to their 
engagements z the reſt, overwhelmed with conſterna- 
tion, capitulated on the beſt terms they could procure 
from the government. However, the country being 
ſtrong by its nature and ſituation among the waters, 
and more ſo by a fierce, rough, and fturdy people, 
proud of their ancient fame, and the moſt implacable 


enemies of Spaniſh tyranny, it was determined to 


make the moſt vigorous reſiſtance. Frederic de To- 
ledo was diſpatched by Alva to begin the operations 
in Holland. He had already reduced Zutphen and 
Guelderland; and, fluſhed with ſucceſs, appeared be- 
fore Waerden, which he ſummoned to admit a garri- 
fon. The burghers replied, that they were intruſted 


by the king with the defence of the place, and could 


not received a military force without violence to their 
priviledges and engagements. They ſoon had reaſon 
to repent their firmneſs : the town was taken by lur- 
priſe; and all the burghers, aſſembled in the great 
church to take the oaths of fidelity to the king, were 
wantonly butchered. Infants, old men, women, and the 
fick, were all put to the ſword, without pity or re- 
morſe; and of all the eee hitherto committed, 
this was the moſt horrible. It was imagined that the 
terror inſpired by ſuch inſtances of ſeverity, would re- 
duce the people to obedience, and ſhake the obſtinacy 
of the other towns, The contrary effe ds were pro- 
duced; rage and deſpair took poſſeſſion of every 
breaſt, and all determined to ſuffer the laſt extremities 
rather than ſubmit to ſo eruel a tyranny. 

Having finiſhed this tragedy, Frederic went to 


Amſterdam, to deliberate with the officers of the army 
about the ſiege of Haarlem. Here it was * 
: efore 
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On the 19th of December, he inveſt- 


ed the town, after carrying Sparendem fort by aſlault, 


and ſlaughter of his ſoldiers. A va- 


riety of errors were committed in the attack, in the 
defence, and manner of ſuccouring Haarlem. The 
aſſailants and defendants had equally ſhown themſeves 
ignorant of the art of war, and implacable in their 
reſentment. The prince of Orange uſed every expe- 
dient to relieve to town; but all his attempts were 
fruſtrated by untoward accidents, and the vigilance of 


At laſt, quite ſpent with fatigue, 


deſpairing of relief, weakened by loſſes, and totally 
W ;; cxhauſted of proviſions and ammunition, the burghers 
WW: (kn. of Haarlem ſurrendered upon more favourable terms 


well expect. A few only of the moſt 


5 victories over the Spaniſh naval armaments. All the 
es of efforts of the governor of Antwerp could not prevent 
WE their carrying off a great number of ſhips out of the 
= by harbour. To revenge the inſult, and reheve Middle- 


burg and Rammekins blocked up by the Zealanders, 


he equipped a ſquadron, and gave battle to Wertz, the 


- Zealand admiral, but was defeated. After repairing 


fortune, Moſt 


broken remains 


and augmenting his fleet, be again fer fail with fixty 
large veſſels, encountered a ſquadron of Zealanders 
much inferior in ſtrength, and met with his former 


of his ſhips were ſunk or taken; but 


he found means to puth into Middleburg, with the 
of his ſquadron, to the great joy of 


the garriſon, now reduce by the ſcarcity of proviſions 
to the Joſt extremity, D* Avila's diſgrace did not end 
here ; for, on his return to Aritwerp, he was a third 
time attacked and defeated, with conſiderable loſs, by 
Wertz, who thus repaired the diſappointment of an un- 


iuccefsful attempt made on Tolen. | 
Soon after the reduction of Haarlem, Alva, per- 


E:-:-1 before they proceeded to extremities, that the city of 
W.ovinc's Amſterdam ſhould write to the magiſtrates, exhorting 
; them, in the moſt pathetic terms, to ſubmit, rather 
than incur the puniſhment inflited on Waerden, The 
council of Haarlem met to take this letter into conſi- 
deration. Some were for ſoliciting an immediate 
reinforcement from the prince of Orange; and others, 
who apprehended the prince was too weak to afford 
the neceſſary relief, were for making the beſt terms 
poſſible with the king. Thoſe of the latter opinion 
were the magiſtrates. Accordingly, without conſult- 
ing the burghers, deputies were diſpatched to Frederic 
to ſtipulate conditions. In their ablence, Ripperda, 
a gentleman of Frifeland, ſtrongly attached to the 
prince of Orange and the cauſe of liberty, aſſembled 
the chief burghers ; and ſo animated them againſt the 
Spaniards, that they reſolved to ſtand a ſiege, and 
ſuffer all the horrors of war, rather than ſubmit. 
ien They ſent to the prince of Orange to acquaint him 
ed. with their determination, and to implore aſſiſtance. 
2 Four companies of Germans were detached to rein— 
force the garriſon of Haarlem ; and the deputies, on 
their return, were ſeized as traitors to their country, 
ſent to the prince of Orange, and by his order be- 
headed. Frederic was preparing to compel the burghers 


obſtinate were executed; the reſt were pardoned. 
on taking an oath of fidelity, and paying an acknow- 
ledgment of 15,000 florins. 
During the tiege of Haarlem, the Zealanders were 
performing glorious achievements by ſea, and gainivg 


ceiving that. his ſeverity anſwered no other purpoſe United 
Provinces. 


than irritating the people more againſt the Spaniſh 
government, publiſhed a proclamation, couched in the 
molt ſoothing terms: but the people were not diſ- 
poled to confide in promiſes ſo often violated, nor to 
throw themſelves on the clemency of a prince and 
governor, who had ſhown themſelves inflexible, im— 
placable, perfiiious, and inhuman. They now ex- 
pected the worlt hat could happen, and bid defiance 
to fortune, The Spaniards were preparing to inveſt 
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Alcmar, and the Hollanders put every means in prac- The Spa- 


tice to reſiſt them, Eight months pay was due to 
the garriſon; who began to mutiny; but contribu- 


niards re 
pulſed he- 
fore Alcs 


tions were raiſed, which ſilenced their clamours. Fre- mar. 


deric of Toledo, with 16,000 men, ſat down before 
a town fortified by no regular works, and defended 
only by 300 burghers, and Soo ſoldiers, in extreme 
want of proviſions, and without the proſpect of relief. 
Sonoi, the governor, deſpairing of being able to 
ſuſtain a ſiege, wrote to the prince of Orange, that 
a place deſtitute of troops, proviſions, ammunition, 
money, and every neceſſiry, ought to be evacuated, 
and the few ſoldiers in garriſon, and the burghers, 
ſaved from falling into the bands of the enemy, But 
the prince of Orange ſo animated them by a letter, 
that, to a man, the townſmen, governor, and ſoldiers, 
determined to facrifice their lives, and ſpill the laſt 
drop of their blood in the breach. Perſcyerance had 
made the Zealanders maſters of Rammekins, contrary 
to all hope and probability; the ſame virtue, the 
prince obſerved, might fave Alcmar, a town of the 


utmoſt conſequence to the cauſe of liberty. What 


particularly inſpired the defendants with courage, 
was the prince's good fortune in ſurprifing Gertruden- 


burg. Frederic puſhed the fiege with great vigour. - 


He ordered the inhabitants of Haarlem to work in 
the trenches, and ſuſtain the firſt fire of their friends 
and countrymen. Oa the 18th of September, a bat- 
tery of 20 pieces of heavy cannon began to play; a 
breach was ſoon effected; the aſſault was given, and re- 
pulſed with vigour, . though ſuſtained by the bulk of the 
Spaniſh army. From a Spaniſh officer taken, the 
garriſon were informed, that Alva had given orders to 
retire, in cale he failed in the third aſſault ; but if he 


ſucceeded, to put all to the ſword. Their courage 


was whettcd by this account, and preparations were 
cheerfully made for withſtanding the utmoſt efforts. 


Frederic was foiled in every attempt; the aſſailants 


were driven from the breach with prodigious laughter; 
the Spaniſh ſoldiers refuſed to mount the walls; in a 
word, the fiege was raiſed, and the town relieved, to 
the exceeding joy of the prince of Orange, and great 
mortification of Alva, | 

This advantage was attended with ancther of Jels 
importance, but which equally ſerved to inſpirit the 


Hollanders, The duke of Alva's grand flect, equip- 


* ; 
ped with great labour and expence, was defeated by They 


the Zealanders. Though the action did not prove 


＋ 
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deciſive, it greatly chagrined the duke, as Boſſu, one 
of his beſt ofſicers, was taken priſoner, and his fleet 
afterwards dreaded to look the enemy in the face. The 
year, and the government of Alva, concluded with a 
meeting of the fiates of thoſe pravinces ſubject to 
Spain, Here they deliberated on the means of con- 
tiguing the war; read, and diſregarded a remonitrance 
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de feated at 


Ui 
ſent by the prince of Orange, complaining of the 
violence of the duke, demanding the free exerciſe of 
their religion for his party, reftitution of the rights 
and privileges of the provinces, and that the foreign 
troops ſhould be withdrawn. On the 2d of Decem- 
ber, the Duke of Alva quitted the Low Countries, 
with his ſon Frederic of 'Voledo; and Don Lewis de 

40 R:queſnes, appointed to ſucceed him, began his go- 
Duke of yeroment with pulling down the inſulting ſtatue of his 
e predeceſſor, erected at Antwerp; a popular act, that 
nts would have produced happy conſequences, had not the 

court of Spain been infatuated with notions of deſpo— 
tiſm and blind fuperitition, 


United 


Provinces 


Not withſtanding this ſucceſs, the affairs of the States 


were yet in a molt precarious fituation;z and their abi— 
lity to ſupport themſelves appeared in the, higheſt de- 
gree problematical. The new governor Requeſnes had 
orders to puſh the war with vigour, and his antago— 
niſts prepared for the moſt obſtinate refiſtance. 
firit advantages appeared on the fide of the prince of 
Orange, by the ſurrender of Middleburg. But this was 
ſoon balanced by the defeat and death of prince Lewis 
of Naſſau, The Spaniards, however, were prevented 
from puriving the advantage they bad gained, by a 
41 mutiny among their troops. This mutiny took place 
Mutiny in on a regular and well-concerted plan. The ſoldiers 
the Spanilh depoſed all their officers, appointed new ones, and 
OR eſtabliſhed a fort of community, veſting one of their 
number with the chief authority. The diſtreſſes of the 
Spaniards on account of this tumult were likewiſe aug- 
mented by a victory gained by the Zealanders at ſea; 
when 40 of the Spaniſh ſhips were almoſt all taken or 
deſtroyed. Philip then perceiving that numberleſs dif- 
ficultics would attend the reduction of the provinces by 
force, publiſhed an act of grace; but in ſuch a limited 
manner, that it was unanimouſly rejected. Requeſnes 
then determining to cloſe the campaign with ſome re- 
markable exploit, laid fiege to Leyden. The city was 
reduced to the utmoſt diſtreſs for want of provifions ; 
the whole country was laid under water; and they could 
receive no relief except what was odlained by boats 
forcing themſelves through the -nemy to the city. In 
Mort, they were reduced to the brink of deſtruction, 
when a violent ſouthweft wind drove the inundation 
2painſt the works of the befiegers with ſuch violence, 
that they were obliged to relinquiſh the enterprize for 
fear of being entirely ſwallowed up. In their retreat 
they were attacked by the garriſon, and 500 of them 
deſtroyed. This diſappointment ſo provoked the Spa- 
nith ſoldiery, that they depoſed Valdes the commander 
whom they bad choſen for themſelves, and proclaimed 
their old one: a ſecond mutiny enſued, and they 
marched in a tumultuous manner to Utrecht. Here, 
however, they met with a very unfavourable reception. 
Barlaimont the governor declared them rebels and trai- 
tors to their king; and pave free liberty to every one 
to maſſacre them wherever they could be found. The 
mutineers attempted to ſet fire to the gates; but be- 
ing repulſed, and their leader ſlain, they capitulated, 
were received into favour, and ſent into winter quar- 
ters. 
The year 1575 commenced with ſome negociations 


for peace; but theſe proving incffectual, though thay 


emperor interpoſed his mediation as far as poſſible, the 
war was renewed with redoubled fury. Fortune now 
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the prizes made by the Gueux. Philip, however, not- 


The 


now was anarchy in the Low Countries. The garriſon V0? 


UT: I 


declared in favour of the Spaniards ; and the States ti, 
were reduced to fuch deſpair, that they began ſeriouſly Proving 
to think of making an offer of the provinces to ſome 
Proteſtant power who might be able to defend them 
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. 
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42 
againſt the tyranny of the Spaniards, This offer was Ide * Mi 
made to queen Ellzabeth of England; but ſhe declined een 3 

all 


it, for political reaſons. A negociation was even ſet on to que, 
tout for this purpoſe with France, in favour of the duke Elac, 
of Anjou; but it ended in nothing betides the advan. &&. 
tage of eſtabliſhing a mart at Calais for the diſpoſal of 


withſtanding his power, had the utmoſt difficulty in 
ſupporting the expence of the war. He had already phie 
borroged more than 40,000,000 crowns from the beta 
Spaniſh and Genoeſe merchants, and the intereſt ſtill "5 fa, 
unpaid now amounted to as much as the capital. The“ 
war had befides coſt a greater ſum ſent in ſpecie from 
Spain and the Indies, which, with the immenſe loſſes 
occaſioned by the ſtagnation of trade in the Nether— 
lands, had quite exhauſted the treaſury. Large ar- 
rears were due to the troops; they were every day 
mutinying, and ſome broke out into actual rebellion, 
To remedy theſe evils, Requeſnes demanded a ſupply 
of the provinces; and they anſwered him, by requiring 
reſtitution of their privileges, and diſmiſſion of the Spa- 
viſh troops. Flanders, in particular, paid the defired 
ſubſidy, by balancing it againſt half the damages the 
province ſuſtained from the miſconduR of the gover- 
nors, and the wars wantonly and unneceſlarily excited. 
While this affair was in agitation, Requeſnes. died of 
an ardent fever; the council of {tate aſſumed the ad- 
miniſtration, and the prince of Orange took the oppor- 
tunity of the confuſion that enſued to lay the firſt foun- 
dation of the Pacification of- Ghent, by which his af. 
fairs were conſiderably retrieved, and the greateſt blow 
given to the court of Spain (he bad yet ſuſtained, All Cor 


44 
ful 


. 
of Ziriczee mutinied for want of pay; and to appeaſe 
them, the council of {tate fent 100,000 lieres, which 
the Walloon regiments under Madragon ſeized upon, 
after expelling the Spaniſh ſoldiers, wounding and mur- 
dering their officers. This did not unite the Spaniſh 
mutincers among themſelves: they turned out the few 
remaining officers, and made newappointments, Joining 
with the garriſon of Lillo, they marched, to the num- 
ber of 2000 men, towards the capital; committed hor- 
rible outrages; overwhelmed the inhabitants of Bruflels 
with conſternation; and, upon the 26th of July, ſeized 
upon Aloſt, confined the principal burghers, and hang- 
ed up a king?s officer. The molt favourable condi- 
tions were offered by the council of tate, in order to 
appeaſe the tumult, and provitions were feot to the mu- 
tineers. This created ſuſpicion in the inhabitants of 
Bruſſels, that the mutiny was excited by the connivance 
of the council, with a view of ruining the provinces, 
without incurring the reſentment and edium conle- 
quent on any appearance of legal oppreſſion, They 
arreſted the council, declared the Spaniards rebels, and 
took meaſures in concert with the other cities and pro- 
vinces for expelling foreigners out of the Netherland. 
A confederacy to this purpoſe was formed between the 
provinces of Hainaolt, Artois, and Flanders, to which 
all the reſt except Luxemburgh acceded; and Don John 
of Auſtria, who had entered the Low Countries 
quality of governor and ſucceſſor to Requeſars, mY 
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Wt, of rcaſorable terms of accommndation if offered, and 
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obliged to live in obſcurity in Luxemburgb, until the 
torm ſhould fubſide. 3 . 
The prince of Orange was all this while profiting 
by theſe commotions. He had long labourcd to have 
the S$:ates- General convoked 3 and he now ſaw them 
not only aſſe mbled, but preparing to make head againft 
the Syaniards, by a ſtrange vieiſſitude of fortune, ari— 
Gny from accidents which all his penetration and ſaga- 
city could not foreſee, United in councils againſt the 
common enemy, every meaſure was taken for reducing 
the citzdels of Ghent, Antwerp, and Maeſtricht, the 
chief places in the hands of the Spaniards, and what 
muſt principally contribute to their expulſion. Ghent 
(i gacl was taken on the 27th of November, by the aſ- 
bſtance of a ſtrong reinforcement of troops and artil- 
jery ſent by the prince of Orange. At Antwerp the 
{ates of Brabant were leſs ſucceſsful. The citadel was 
vigorouſly attacked; but the mutineers at Aloſt enter- 
ing the citadel to aſſiſt their countrymen, a ially was 
made, the beſiegers were driven from their trenches, 
great part of the town was conſumed by Fre, and the 
reſt pillaged for three days with every kind of inſo— 
lence and brutality, at a time when Antwerp was the 
molt flouriſhing and populous city in the Netherlands, 
and indeed among the molt wealthy in Europe. It is 
2 Ermed that the treaſure carried off amounted to four 
millions, beſides an infinity of rich merchandiſe. This 
terrible calamity united Papiſts and Proteſtants with- 
out diſtinc ion in a confederacy, and co-operated with 
the meaſures of the prince of Orange to form the Pa- 
citication of Ghent: which was a confederacy of all 
the provinces to expel foreign ſoldiers; to rettore the 
ancient form of government; to refer matters of reli- 
gion to the ſevera] {tates of the provinces; for ever to 


unite the other 15 provinces in the ſame common in- 


tereſt with Hy land, Zealand, and the prince of Orange; 
to renew the commerce and amity between them; to 
aſſemble the ſtates, in the manner practiſed under the 
houſ: of Burgnndy and Charles V.; to ſuſpend all the 
rigorous edicts of the duke of Alva on the ſubje& of 
religion, until the States General ſhould take the mat- 
ter into confGdleration; to releaſe all the natives made 
pi:loners, mutually, without ranſom; and to reſtore all 
things upon the ſame footing as before the war, and 
the tyrannical government of the duke of Alva. 

The States General began with ſoliciting aid from 
the queen of England. Their ambafſidor had a gra- 


ales cious reception; and E!'z:ibeth advanced them 20,000], 


Rering, on cond tion that the French ſhould not be 
invited into the Netherlands, that they would accept 


that the loan ſhonlJ be repaid the enſuing year. Next 
a ceſſa ion of hoſtilities was agreed upon with Don F bn, 
upon his aſſurances that every reaſonabie requeſt of the 
provinces ſhould be granted. On the 27th of Decem- 
ber, deputies were ſent with propoſals to Don John to 
G:iband the foreign troops: but he defired to know 
what fecurity the Rates would give for their allegiance 
after the departure of the Spaniſh forces; and re mon- 
trated againft the unreaſonablereſs of diſerming the 
king, while his rebellious ſubjects. were in arms, and 
ready to ſeize the firſt opportunity of deſerting their 
obetience, He likewiſe demanded ſecurity with re- 
lbect to religion; and inſiſted ſo warmly on this bead, 
Pct it, was obvious he had: a0. inclination to part with 


1 
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the Spaniſh army before the provinces of Zealand and United 
Holland embraced the Catholic religion. After much #79 nee. 
altercation, neceſſity at length obliged Don Jobn to 48 
grant all that was required, to confirm the Pacification Don [hn 
of Ghent, and difmiſs the Spanith army. He had the accedes to 
king*s authority for his proceedings; the treaty was Sy egy 
proclaimed at Bruſſels and Antwerp on the 17th of“ 2 25 
February; and Don John immediately acknowledged 
governor, and the king's lieutenant of the Nether- 
lands. | 5 49 

It muſt be obſerved, however, that when this edi Objections 
was ſigned, the provinces of Holland and Zealand, by made to the 
the advice of the prince of Orange, made the follow- 3 
ing objections, viz, that the States-peneral had not 5 bk 
eſtabliſhed the right of aſſembling this ſovereign tribu- Holland 
nal in the perſons originally inveſted with that power by and Zca- 
the conſtitution ; that in ſome particular inftances they * 
bad ſuffered an infraction of their privileges; that the 
Spaniſh troops were allowed to carry off the immenſe 
wealth they had acquired in the Netherlands, and by 
the deſtruction of the city of Antwerp in particular; 
that no ſtipulation was made in favour of thoſe diſpoſ- 
ſelled of their eftates, &c, For theſe reaſons the 
States and the prince refuled to ſign the edit, though. 
they conſented to all the articles that did not contra» 
dict thoſe ſpecified. This raiſed a contentien, by 
which the public peace was foon broken. Don john 
was ſtrenuous in recommending violent meaſures 
againſt the prince and his party. To this purpoſe he 
wrote a letter in cypber to the king; but this letter 
fell into the hands of Henry IV. of France, who 
tranſmitted it to the prince of Orange. Eſcovedo, ſe- 
cretary to Don John, was next ſent into Spßain with 
a meſlage to the fame purpoſe ; but the governor be- 
coming impatient for his return, left the couotry him- 
ſelf, under pretence of complimenting Margaret queen 5 
of Navarre on her journey to Spaw. In this expe- Holtilitties 
dition he ſeized on the citadel of Namur: but at- recommen- 
tempted to juſtify his conduct to the States, by repre- ced. 
ſenting, that he was under a neceſſity of retiring to a 
place of ſafety, while he ſaw the flames of war and re- 
bellion ready to break out all around him; and con- 
cluded with defiring the States to difarm the burghers 
of Bruſſels, who were cloſely attached to the prince of 
Orange. This letter was anſwered by an invitatiarn 
from the States to return; promifing at the ſame time, 
that they. would to the utmott of their power bring to 
puniſhment all thoſe who ſhould form. any deſigus 
againſt him. This, however, was not oaly refuſec, 
but the whole tenor of. his conduct afterwards ſhewed, 
that he was reſolved to commence hoſtilities, aud that 1 
he was encouraged to do fo by Philip. The event Don {ol 
was, that Don John was depoſed from his dizmty, 
the archduke Matthias was appointed goxrernor- gene- 
ral, and preparations were made for a new and vigu- 
roads war. The Spaniſh troops were ordered to at- 
ſemble in Naples and Milan; I:vies were made in 
Burgundy and Luxemburgh ; and a reſolution was ta- 
ken of ſupporting Don John with the whole power 441 
the Spaniſh monarchy, To oppoſe this formidable d „ 
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power, the States, in 1578, entered into à newetreaty! is pk 


depdt d. 


with the queen of England; by which that princeis 


agreed to advance them 100,000 J. Sterling, and to 
aſſiit the province's with 5000 foot and i co torfe; on 
condition that the loan ſhould be repaid with intereſt.it 
eight 
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Unitel eight months; that certaintowns ſhould beceded to her meaſures planned by his brother. Another revolutio 
Provinces. in ſecurity; and that the States ſhould defray the cx- happened in Groningen, of which the ſieur de Bil! 
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pence of tranſporting their troops, and take them in- 
to pay, while they acted in their ſervice. Elizabeth, 
however, afterwards departed from theſe conditions, 
under pretence that the French wonld ſuſpect her ha- 
ving ſome defigns on the Netlicrlands, and would for 
that reaſon vnite their forces with thoſe of Spain 
againſt her. Inſtead of the Engliſh troops, ſhe now 
propoſed to ſend John Cafimir, count Palatine, with 
3000 foot and 3000 horſe ; refuling at the ſame time 
to pay the money ſtipulated, until the States had con- 
ſented to this alteration. 

Before this treaty was concluded, Don John was 
joined by an army of 16,000 foot and 2000 horſe, all 
choſen veterans, commanded by Alexander Parnele, 

duke of Parma, the belt officer in the Spaniſh fer- 

vice. Being thus ſuperior to the prince of Orange, 

the Spaniards gained ſeveral advantages; which, how- 

53 ever, were more than balanced by the loſs of the city 

Amſterdam of Amſterdam, This place had been cloſely blocked 

een up for ſeveral months by ſea and land, and at laſt con- 
treaty with . ; "2 

the prince eluded a treaty with the friends of the prince of O- 

of Orange. range, by which it was ſtipulated, that the Proteſtants 

hould hold their religious meetings without the walls, 

and have a burying-place within; that the garriſon 

ſhould be diſbanded, and Goo men, commanded by 

the burghers, levied for the defence of the city ; that 

all perſons baniſhed on account of religion ſhould be 

recalled ; that Amſterdam ſhould enjoy all its ancient 

privileges, and that all vacancies in public employ- 

ments ſhould be filed without diſtinction of party or 

connection. This capitulation, however, was ſoon 

after broken; the Catholic magiſtrates were driven 

out of the city, attended by the prieſts and Popiih 

clergy of every denomination ; the images were pulled 

down, and only the reformed clergy ſuffered to preach 

publicly. : 

place; after which the States, ſenſible that the mit- 

fortunes and loſſes in the winter arofe from the irreſo— 

lution of the provincial ſtates, veſted the archduke, 

the council of tate, and the prince of Orange, with a 

power of levying what number of troops they ſhould 

think neceſſary, and diſpofing of them as they thought 

proper, without referring to the ſtates in every parti 

cular : they only recommended that they would pro- 

portion the expences to the revenue, which at that time 

Revoluticn amounted to 600,0c0 livres. About this time a revo- 

in Guelder- Jntion,. greatly beneficial to the common cauſe, was 

land. effected in Guelderland; John of Naſſau, brother to 

the prince of Orange, had been appointed governor of 

this province. Upon entering on the adminiltration, 

he perceived that the whole conduct of affairs was in 

the hands of perſons ſtrongly affected to king Philip 

and the Catholic religion; moit of the cities profeſſed 

Popery ; and the count, who had ſworn to the pacifi- 

cation of Ghent, was reſtrained from attempting any 

change in religion. The face of affairs, however, took 

a ſudden turn; John acquired great popularity, and 

ſoon diſcovered that foreigners were the leading per- 

ſons. By his artifice and policy he ſtimula ed the people 

againſt them; they were deprived of their ſcats 1n the 

provincial ſtates, and turned out of their offi. eg in the 

government of the cities. "Thus Naſſau obtained the 

chief direction, and was able to co-operate with the 
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dreis his wound to enable him to undergo a ſecond 


Some ineffeRual negociations next took 


tempt vpon any particular province, whether to ella— 


alliance. All frontier towns belonging to the United 


was governor. Billy was by birth a Portugueſe, by 
religion a Catholic, and conſcquently a dependent on 5: 
the court of Spain; he refuſed to accede to the union Ong 
. * 0  LUICNinnil 

of the provinces, and the States-general found it ne. 
ceſſary to ſend to him Francis Martin Stella, with 

14 4 0 8 . 1 0 
propolais for ipning the pacitication of Ghent. Billy 
ſuſpecting that the deputy's real deſign was to excite a 
revolt in the provigce, put him to the torture to ex. 
tort confeſſion; after having firſt wounded him with 
his own hand. The deputy bore the moſt excrucia.. 
ting tortures with firmne(s; and having a ſurgeon to 
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trial, he communicated ſomething in the Greek lau. 
guage, which the ſurgeon ſoon made public: in con- 
ſequence, the mob aſſembled, reſcued Stella, declared 
for the pactication of Ghent, and obliged Billy to quit 
his government. The change of councils in theſe two 
provinces was of the utmoſt ſervice to the confederacy ; 
and would have enabled the province to have encoun— 
tered the whole power of Spain, had not their affairs 
been diſtracted by diſſentions among themſelves, 

At laſt the prince of Orange, perceiving that little 
confidence was to be placed in the unanimity of pro- 
vinces rent by faction, different in religion, and di- 
vided by ambition, political maxims, and private in— 
tereſt, formed the ſcheme of more cloſely uniting the 
provinces of which he was governor, and cementing 
them with thoſe more contiguous, in which the Prote- 
ſtant intereſt prevailed, Such an alliance was ſub- 
ject to fewer difficultics than attended the more ge. 
neral one of uniting all the provinces ; it was in fa& 
the only meaſure that could be propoſed with ſafety, 
and it was proſecuted with that alacrity and address 
for which William was deſervedly celebrated. «Mi 

On the 234 of January 1579, deputics from the pro- Un coin 
vinces of Holland, Zealand, Uirecht, Frieſland, Gro. Uu BW 
ningen, Overyſſel, and Guelderland, met ai Utrecht, ang 
ſigned the alliance ever ſiuce known by the name of the 
Union of Utrecht, the baſis of that commonwealth ſo 
renowned by the appellation of the United Provinces. 
This treaty of alliance was founded upon the infrac- 
tion of the pacification of Ghent ſolemnly acceded to 
by Philip, and the late invaſion of certain towns in 
Guelderland. It was not hereby intended to divide 
the ſeven provinces from the other ten, or to renounce 
the pacification of Ghent; its object was to preſerve 
the liberty flipulated in that pacification, by more vi- 
gorous operations, and united councils. The chief ar- 
ticles of this union are the foflowing. 

The ſeven proviuces ſhall unite themſelves in intereſt 
as one province, never to be ſeparated or divided by 
teltament, donation, exchange, ſale, or agreement; | 
relerving to each particular province and city all its | 
privileges, rights, cuſtoms, and ſtatutes. In all dit- 
putes ariling between either of the Provinces, the rell n 
ſhall interpoſe only as mediators. They ſhall aſſiſt cach = 
other with lite and fortune againſt every foreign at? f 
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bliſh ſovereignty, the Catholic religion, arbitrary me- 
ſurcs, or whatever elſe may appear inconfiſtent with 
the liberties of the provinces and the intention of th* 


Provinces, ſhall, it old, be fortified at the expence # 
the 


q zvinces. 
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the provinces z if new, at the joint expence of the 
union. The public impoſts and duties ſhall be farm- 
ed for three months to the higheſt bidder, and em- 
ployed with the king's taxes in the public ſcrvice. 
No province, city, or member of the union, ſhall con- 
tract an alliance with any foreign prince or power, 
without the concurrence of all the other members. 


Foreign powers ſnall be admitted into the alliance, 


only by conſent of all the contracting parties. As to 
religion, the provinces of Holland and Zealand ſhall act 
in tant particular as they think adviſeable; the reſt 
{all adhere to the purport of the edit publiſhed by 
the archduke Matthias, which preſcribed that no man 
ſhould be oppreſſed on the account of conſcience, All 
the inhabitants, from the age of 18 to 60, ſhall be 
trained and diſciplined to war. Peace and war ſhall 
be declared by the unanimous voice of all the pro- 
vinces, other matters that concern the internal polic 
ſhall be regulated by a majority, 'The ſtates ſhall be 
held in the uſual conſtitutional manner, and coinage 
ſhall be deferred to future determination. Finally, the 
parties agree, that the interpretation of theſe articles 
ſhall remain in the States-general ; but in caſe of their 
failing to decide, in the ſtadtholder. 

This alliance was fo univerſally approved, that in a 
ſnort time the cities of Ghent, Nimeguen, Arnheim, 
Leewarden, Venlo, Ypres, Antwerp, Breda, Bruges, 


with feveral other towns, beſides a great number of 


noblemen and perſons of diſtinction, embraced and 


ſigned the union. Thus the foundation of a common- 


wealth was laid, but in a fluctuating and uncertain ſtate 
of affairs, when men were aQuated by different pal- 
ſions, views, and intereits ; intimidated by the great 
lreogth of the Spaniſh monarchy, and ſupported 
chiefly Ly a zealous adherence to liberty, and firm re- 
ſolution to periſh in defence of freedom. The firlt coin 
liruck after this alliance is expreſſive of the fituation of 
the infant republic, Here was repreſented a ſhip la- 
bouring amidſt the waves, unaſſiſted by ſails or bars, 
wit this motto, Incertum quo fata ferant. 

1 was expected, that the important object of this 
a/:ance would have attracted the attention of the Wal- 
loons, and indeed of all the Catholic inhabitants of the 
Netherlands: it in fact did fo, but in a different man- 
ner from what wes imagined. The Walloons not only 
refufcd to accede to the union, but they made the 
lrongeſt remonſtrances to the States. general upon the 
danger, impropriety, and illegality of ſuch a confede- 
racy. It appears from Strada and Bentivoglio, that 


the duke of Parma was at the bottom of their in— 


trigues. He ſtimulated and prompted their meaſurcs, 


mipiring them with a jealouſy of the Proteſtant deſigns 


on tle Catholic religion. Ia the end, he contracted 
em alliance with them; and thereby confirmed by his 
own example the legality and nece{li:y of the union of 
ot Utrecht, Immediately they began levying an army 
bit tl kept up appearances with the confederated 
Provinces, though it was obvious that hottilities muſt 
oon commence. To prevent the effufion of blood, the 
eee as mediator, ſet on foot another NCZOCIALION 
ES ip would allow no reaſonable terms of accom- 
3 and give no {ecurity for liberty of religion. 
tHitad 0 „ . 1 Tra tk 1 

oh = fea, e conditiont, ae laboured 
Fan - Þ ince of Orange from, che union; made 

*raordinary propoſals; offered to reſtore him to 
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all his eſtates, indemnify his loſſes, raiſe hun to the 
height of power, and give him the firſt place in his 
eſteem and favour. But William was too wile to rely 
on the promiſes of a king, who had ſhown himſelf per- 
fidions. He determined to ſhare the fate of the Uni- 
ted Provinces, to fulfil his engagements, and the hope 
conceived of his conduct. 

In the mean time creat diſorders aroſe in Ghent. 
The inhabitants, finding that the Walloons refuſed all 
propoſals of agreement, began afreſh their violences 
againſt the Catholics. Their example was followed by 
Oudenarde and Dendermonde; and to ſuch exceſs did 
they puſh their zeal, that the preſence of the prince 
of Orange was neccſſary to reſtore the tranquillity of 


Ghent in particular, Oa the prince's arrival, he found 


every thing in confuſion ; the convents and churches 
pillaged by the ſoldiers, the hovſes and effects of the 
Catholic prieſts ſold at public markets. But he foon 
put a ſtop to thoſe arbitrary and iniquitous proceed— 
ings, and the Catholies were reſtored to the full pot- 
ſeſſion of their eſtates: an inſtance of juſtice which, 
however, could not procure William the confidence of 
the Catholic faction; who eſteemed the mar, wiile 
they deteſted the heretic. An attempt was made by 
the Walloons to ſurptiſe the city; but it was fruſtrate 

by the prince's vigilance and prudence. os 


While the prince of Orange was bufied in concilia- 


ting factions, forming alliances, and ſtrengthening the 
union, the duke of Parma was taking mealures to dif- 
concert his projects, and reduce the provinces to the 
king's obedience. He diſpatched Gonzaga and Mon- 
dragon with 8009 men to lay fiege to Marſien. The 
town was taken by aſſault; the governor hanged; and 
45 of the chief inhabitants were tortured to death, for 
having valiantly defended themſelves, and faithfully dif- 
charged their duty. It is faid the duke of Parma dil- 
avowed this bloody proceeding, ſo inconſiſtent with 
the character of a hero. After ſome farther inconl!- 
derable advantages obtained in the neighbourhood of 
Ruremonde, the king's army in{ulted Antwerp, where 
the archduke and the prince of Orange then reſided. 
The ſtates army was intrenched near Borgeraont, a 
poſt attacked without ſucceſs by the duke of Parma, 
after a briſk ſkirmiſhing of two hours between the ar- 
mics, La None, however, the general of the ttates 
army, not chooling to expoſe himſelf to continual a- 
larms from the enemy's cavalry, retired under the can- 

non of Antwerp. | 
On La Nouc's retreat, the 
Macſtricht. 
and continued without remiſſion to the 29th of June. 
This defence was deemed very extraordinary, as the 
fortifications were in bad order, the garriſon ſlender, 
and the place but poorly provided with the neceffaries 
of a fieze. One Scbattian Tappin, an engineer by 
profeſſion, a Proteſtant, and a brave and alert ſoldier, 
by his indefatigable vigilance raiſed continual ohſtruc- 
tions to the duke's approaches. The garriſon had ſu— 
ſtained frequent aſſaults, and made divers bloody fal- 
lies, by lich they were fo much fatigued, that during 
a parley the town was ſurpriſed, and a great many ſol- 
diers were put to the ſword; but Tappin was ſaved by 
favour of the duke of Parma, who gave ſtrict orders that 
he ſhould have quarter. For three days Maedricht was 
a ſcene of the uiinoit defolation and horror, th: Bp 
nin! 


duke of Parma inseſted Mae 
The ficge began on the 8th of March, taken, and 
the inhahi— 
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deſpite of all the endeavours of the general to reſtrain 
their licentiouſneſs, and maintain diſcipline. With ſuch 
diligence did the duke apply bimſelf to this ſiege, that 
unable to ſupport the fatigue, he was ſeized with a fe- 
ver, which had near proved fatal. His fituation in- 
ſpired the enemy with freſh courage. They ventured 
to appear in the field; reduced Aloſt, and ſome other 
places of little conſequence; but could not prevent the 
loſs of Menin taken by aſſault, though it was ſoon af- 
ter retaken by the prince of Orange. In Brabant the 
ſtates likewiſe obtained ſome advantages, though of too 


unimportant a nature to merit attention. "The truth is, 


all the United Provinces were in a deplorable ſituation; 


and their trifling ſucceſſes were owing entirely to acci- 
dent, or the duke of Parma's illueſs. Several provinces 
contributed nothing to the common cauſe ; others fur- 
niſhed but a ſma!l proportion of the taxes agreed upon 
at the union. The army had large arrears due, and 
lived at diſcretion; in a manner more oppreſſive to the 
people than taxes to the amount of thetr regular pay. 
The people clamoured againſt the ſtates; they threw 
the blame on the officers for relaxing in the point of 
diſcipline; and the officers recriminated, alleging, that 
the fault was in the ſtates, who failed in performing 
their engagements to the army. All was in confuſion; 
but as no perſon would acknowledge his error, there 
appeared little hopes of amendment. In a word, no- 
thing belides the fame diſtreſs in the Spaniſh army 
could have prevented the duke of Parma from reducing 
the revolted provinces to accept any terms he ſhould 
think fit to preſcribe. 
money; and his late treaty with the Walloons required 
that he ſhould diſmiſs all his foreign troops in the ſpace 
of ſix weeks after the publication of the treaty. His 
ſituation indeed was fo deplorable, that be requeſted 
leave to reign his command, and retire with the fo- 
reign ſoldiers to Italy; but the court of Spain had too 
much confidence in his ability to entruſt ſo important 
a charge to another. In this ſtate of affairs the ani- 
moſity of the parties remained, without the power of 


ſhowing their reſentment. The ſtates were reſolute, but 


with the duke of Anjov. 


unable to defend their liberties. Philip was determi— 
ned, but too weak to be deſpotic; and both were ob- 
liged to content themſelves with publiſhing bitter re- 
monſtrances aga:aſt each other, 

At laſt the prince of Orange renewed the treaty 
The queen of England was 
again offered the ſovereignty, but ſhe declined it for 
political reaſons. The duke of Anjou was, howerer, 
oppoſed by a great number of the Reformed, on ac- 
count of the ſhare his mother had in the horrid maſ- 
ſacre of the Proteſtants at Paris. All arguments to re- 
move their prejudices were in vain. Anjou was a Ro- 
man Catholic, and that alone was ſufficient to render 
bim deteſtable. The prince of Orange urged the ne- 
ceſſity of receiving the prince. Theologians aud civi- 
lians allowed that it was lawful to have recourſe in ex- 
tremity to a Papiſt, but the people continued obti- 
nate. This determined the prince of Orange to have 
recourſe to the States general, to whom he lent a long 
remonſtrance, pointing out the cauſes why the confede- 
racy did not produce the intended effect; and exhort- 
ing them to re- conſider the affair reſp:Qing the duke 
ef Anjou, In conſequence, the States-general refer- 
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niſh ſoldiers committing every exceſs and enormity, in: 


buted to neceſſity. 


He was equally in want of 


U- N. I 
red the prince's remonſtrances to the provincial ſtates ty, 
and cities; and after long deliberations, and warm de. Prog 
bates, it was at length determined, in 1380, to call in 
the duke of Anjou, as the only reſource in ſo great a. 6 
calamity. Accordingly the year began with a ſolemn Drkec 


treaty, whereby the United Provinces renounced their fan 
allegiance to Philip, and acknowledged Francis Her. rep 


cules de Valois, duke of Alengon and Anjou, for their 
ſovereign, The treaty conſiſted of 27 articles, of 
which this we have mentioned was the chief. Depu— 
ties were ſent to the duke of Anjou, to explain the ar. 
ticles, and congratulate him on his acceſſion. As to 
the archduke Mathias, finding himſelf unſupported by 
the emperor, the empire, and the numerous friends 
whom he expected would have joined him on his ele. 
vation, he expreſſed no reſentment at the conduct of 
the provinces, Which with great moderation be attri- 
He only demanded to know their 
intention with reſpeA to his own perſon; and the ſtates 
made their apology, by repreſenting the ſituation of 


their affairs, aſſuring him of their eſleem, permitting 


him to reſide in the Netherlands as long as he thought 
convenient, and highly applauding the prudence and 
equity of his conduct during his adminiſtration As to 
the provinces of Holland and Zealand, they were left 
wholly in the hands of the prince of Orange, whole 
power as ſtadtholder was in no reſpect limited by the 
duke's ſovereignty. After all, Grotius affirms, that 
the dukc's authority was merely nominal, that the real 
power devolved on the prince of Orange, whofe name, 


however, was uſed in all public acts only in a ſubaltern 


capacity. It was apparent indeed to the French, that 
William concealed ambitious views under the cloak of 
patriotiſm; but it was not convenient to diſcover their 
ſentiments, 


the prince of Orange, and procceded directly to pro- 
ſcribe him; he confiſcated his eſtate, upbraided him 
with ingratitude, and ſtained his character with 1gno- 
miny. He even promiſed a reward of 25,000 crowns 
to whoever ſhould bring him the prince of Orange dead 
or alive; the ſame to his heirs, in caſe the perſon 
periſhed in the enterpriſe ; and he declered all thoſe 
profcribed, their eſtates confiſcated, their honours ard 
dignities aboliſhed, who adhered to William a month 
aſter the publication of this edict. | 

The prince of Orange did not filently paſs over this 
proſciption. He employed one Villiers, a Frenchman, 


to refute the edit: his anſwer was well received, and 


is recorded by biſtorians as a proof of the ſpirit, the 
equity, the prudence, and the moderation of the prince, 


However, when it was propoſed ta the ſtates for their 
opinion, with a requeſt they would publfh it in their 


own name, they declined it; aſſigning for a reaſon, 
that it coniained ſome facts too little known to be cre- 
dited, and perhaps too much acrimony and reſentment 
againſt a prince whoſe power they {tii] dreaded, With 
thele rectiminations ended the tranſaQtons of the yea! 


The following year the ſtates, after long delibers- * F 
tions at the Hague, publiſhed an edict, excluding king}, 4 
Pailip from any ſovereignty, right, or authority ei, 
the Netherlands. This writing appeared on the 2611 "WW 
of July, 1581, under the title of 7e Abdicatio! Geh 5 


Plilip king of Spain, It was extremely well Gave up; 
ate 
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It was in vain for Philip to remonſtrate: he 


rounded and taken priſoners by the Spaniards. This 


diſappointment did not diſcourage the duke of Anjou: 


he {hill preſſed forward with intention to attack the 
the Spaniſh lines; but the duke of Parma, not caring 
to hazard a battle, deſerted his works, and retired ta 
Buuchain, As ſoon as the duke of Anjou entered the 
city, he took an oath to govern it agreeable to its an- 
cient laws, and to preſerve the citizens in the full poſ- 
ſeſſion of all its liberties. He was now preſſed by the 


{tates and the prince of Orange to march dire & ly into 


Flanders: he endeavoured to comply; but his army, 
compoled chiefly of volunteers, was ſo weakened by 
Ceſertion, that the deſign was laid aſide. N 

It was about this time that the duke of Anjou re— 


ſumed the notion of addreſſing Elizabeth queen of 


England. Not deterred by the ill ſucceſs of his for- 
mer negoctation, he determiped upon a voyage to Eng- 
land ; an excurſion which proved equally unſucceſsful 
to himſelf and unfortunate to the United Provinces, as 
during his abſence the duke of Parma made himſelf 


maler of Tournay, which concluded the tranſactions 
Ws of of this campaign. 
ed into a perſuaſion that all would ſucceed according 


He was magnificently entertained, 


to his with, and at length tired out with tedious ex- 
In his abſence, St Guilan was reduced by 
the prince of Eſpinoi. This general directed his march 


towards Dunkirk, with intention to join the French 


forces, The duke of Parma, who had notice of his 
motion, repaired to ſeize the opportunity of inveſting 
Tournay. He began his approaches, and was vigo- 
ronſly received by that garriſon, inſpirited by the cou- 
rage of the princeſs Maria d*Eſpinoi, niece of the count 


Horn ſo cruelly beheaded by the duke d'Alva. The 


town was ſtormed in breach by the duke of Parma, 
who ſupported the aſſailants in perſon, received a 
wound, and had the mortification to ſee his Spaniards 
thrown headlong from the walls. The duke of Anjou 
repeatedly promiſed ſuccours; but either forgot, or could 
not perform his engagements: the latter indeed is the 
mot probable z as he was certainly a dupe to the ſu— 
perior policy of Elizabeth, who had not yet declared 
opeuly in favour of the ſlates. 
ng of relief, harraſſed with perpetual watching, and 
weakened by lofles, the garriſon capitulated on the 
29th of November. The conditions were honourable; 
and the princeſs JEipinoi was treated with particu- 


lar marks 1 : . 
Wor 8 AAinction by the duke of Parma, who 
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. gated in the ſtrongeſt manner the mutual privileges of 
inces the king and people; proved that the allegiance of the 
latter was voided by the breach of contract on the fide 
of the former; enumerated the oppreſſive and tyranni- 
cal acts of his government; ſet aſide his authority for 
the mot cogent reaſons; forbid money to te coined in 
huis name; and took every other ſtep towards indepen- 
dence. 
new the ſtates were to be convinced only by the ſword; 
to this therefore he appealed, The duke of Parma 
blocked up Cambray ſo cloſely, that the garriſon was 
reduced to the extremity of living upon horſes, dogs, 
and cats; though they fill refuſed to capitulate, in 
hopes of being ſuccoured. At length the duke of An- 
jou aſſembled a body of 10,000 foot and 4000 horſe, 
and approached Cambray. The viſcount de Turenne 
and count Voulandois, undertook to force themſelves 
with a body of men into the town, but they were ſur- 


In the end, deſpair- 
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highly eſteemed the heroic qualities of this amazon. 
This advantage was ſucceeded by another, obtained by 
the Spaniſh general Verdugo, over the confederate 
army in Frieſland, commanded by general Norris and 
William Lewis of Naſſan, a young prince of great ex- 
pectation. It appears from the Spaniſh account, that 
Norris was attacked in a defile, where he could not 
draw out his troops in battalia; and that he was put in 
confuſion, and defeated with great loſs. On the other 
hand, the Dutch writers allege, that he attacked the 
enemy; but being inferior to them in cavalry, retreaicd 
in good order, with ſcarce any loſs. 


The year 1582 began with a ſp.Qacle very unuſual ?? 
in the Nertherlands, the public entry of a ſovereign makes his 
elected by the people. The duke of Anjou ſetting {all puhlic en- 
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from England on the 8th day of February, arrived on try. 


the 10th at Fluſhing, where he was received by the 
princes of Orange and d' Eſpinoi. Next day they ſet 
out for Antwerp with a magnificent retinue, and went 
up the Scheld attended by 50 barges. His receptian 
at Antwerp was ſplendid beyond any thing ever ſcen 
in the provinces; they even cxceeded the preparations 
made for Philip himſelf on his being appointed to the 
government in the Netherlands by Charles V. his fa- 
ther. A theatre was erected before the walls of the 
citadel, in which was placed a chair of Rate, covered 
with cloth of gold. There the duke was ſ{ea:cd, and the 
conditions were read to him, upon which he was recei— 
ved as duke of Brabant. When he had {worn to ob- 
ſerve the articles, he was cloathed with the duce! robe, 
and his head adorned with the ducal coronet by tle 
prince of Orange; who ſaid, „I wijl pin it in ſuch a 
manner that it will not be eaſily ſhaken :?? an expre!- 
ſion which at that time was taken for a happy omen, 
though it ſoon proved fallacious. 725 
While the ſtates of Brabant were employed in feſti- 
vity and mirth, a Biſcayan merchant, named Gaffer 
Anaſtra, had contrived a preje& to redeem his ſhat— 
tered fortune by the death of the prince of Orange, 


He corrupted one of his domeliics, by the promiſe of 


half the reward, to ſtrike the blow. The aſſaſſin en» 
tered the citadel; and as the prince was paſſing after 


dinner into another room, diſcharged a piſtol, and dan- 


gerouſly wounded him behind the ear. The prince was 
{tunned with the force of the ball, and before he 1e- 
covered the aſſaſſin was killed by his attendants; which 
prevented for a time the abſolute diſcovery of the plot, 
though it afterwards appeared from circumitances. It 
was traged that he had confeſſed the ſ:cret to a Do- 


minican named Antonio T unmermon, receiving from the 


wicked prieſt abſolution, and a promile of eternal re- 
ward. Tunmermon was hanged, drawn, and quarter— 
ed, his limbs being fixed upon the walls of Antwerp, 


uke 
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But though for this time the prince eicaped the dan. Prince of 


ger, he was in 1584 aſſaſſinated at Delft, by one Bal. Oravge 


thazar Gerrard or Guion, a perſon who had before ſer- 
ved his highneſs with fidelity and zcal. He was at 
that very time employed by the,prince to carry letters 
into France, and had received money to bear his ex- 
pences, with which he purchaſed piſtols to murder his 
bene factor. At the criminal's examination, it appear— 
ed that he had long meditated this bloody action, and 
was confirmed in his reſolution by the Jeſuits and Ca— 
tholic prieſts; he even affirmed on the rack, that ike 
duke of Parma was privy (o . Who promiſed 
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United he ſhould have the reward: upon the whole, Gerrard 
Provinces: ſeems to have been an enthuſiaſt, and his crime the re- 
ſult rather of inſanity, than of any concerted ſcheme, 
or malicious intention. His puniſhment, however, 
regarded only the action: it was cruel beyond mea- 
ſure, ſhocking to humanity, and a ftriking inftance 
of the vehement party-ſpirit of the times; not of the 
juſtice of the judges, or the attachment of the people 

to the prince of Orange. | 
The United Provinces were now in a moſt deplo- 
rable fituation. The duke of Anjou had been totally 
unable to reſiſt the duke of Parma, in conſequence of 
which many towns had been taken; and in other re- 
ſpects the ſtates had ſuſtained immenſe loſſes, The 
duke of Anjou, chagrined and diſappointed, had reti- 
red to France, where he died. But above all, the loſs 
of the prince of Orange ſeemed to give the finiſhing 
ſtroke to the affairs of the ſtates ; and confuſion and 
anarchy now reigned in their councils. 'The provinces 
of Zealand and Holland alone endeavoured to repair 
69 the loſs, and ſhow their gratitude to William by elec- 
Prince ting his ſon Maurice their ſtadtholder and captain- 
Maurice general by ſea and land. Maurice was at that time 
_ der, Only 18 years of age; but appeared in every reſpect 
act worthy of the high dignity which had been conferred 
upon him. The firſt ttep taken by the confederates 
was a folemn renewal of the treaty of Utrecht; after 
which the moſt vigorous preparations were made for the 
defence of the country. But before any thing of con- 
ſequence could be done, the duke of Parma had redu- 
ced Liſkenſhouk, Dendermonde, Vilvorde, Ghent, and 
Antwerp; which ſtruck the ftates with ſuch terror, 
that they again offered the ſovereignty to queen Eli- 
zabetb. This was once more refuſed; though that prin- 
ceſs engaged, by a new treaty, to aſſiſt the States 
both with men and money. An army was according - 
ly ſent into the Netherlands under the command of 
the earl of Leiceſter: but it does not appear that 
this was of any eſſential ſervice to the cauſe ; for the 
conduct of that general was ſo exceedingly improper, 
that he was not only baffled in every military enter- 
prize, but drew upon himſelf a general odium. It is 
very probable indeed that the States could. not long 
have ſupported themſelves in ſoch circumltances, had 
not Philip raſhly engaged in a war with England, with 
whoſe naval power be could ſcaree be enabled to cope 
by any ſuperiority in numbers whatever. The defeat 
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the power of that nation, as totally diſabled them from 
carrying on the war in the Netherlands. Inſtead of 
ſending the proper aſſiſtance to the duke of Parma, 
that general received orders to haften to the aid 
of the duke of Mayence, who bad been defeated by 
Duke of Henry IV. The duke was obliged to comply with this 
varma order, though he was ſenſible the loſs of the United 
chiiged to Provinces muſt be the conſequence. Prince Maurice 
On o now carried every thing before him; and by the end 
Pranxe. 
tended, the whole country ſecured by rivers and co- 
vered by fortified towns, with the greateſt probability 
of driving the Spaniards out of Frieſeland in another 
campaign. 


The remainder of the hiſtory of this war is only a 


detail of the Spaniſh loſſes and misfortunes, which now 
enſyed, Their affairs were at laſt totally ruined by a 
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though he was plainly unable to keep them in ſubjec. 


diſputed the article; yet it could not be ſet aſide with- 


of the Spaniſh armada in 1588 F, gave ſuch a blow to 


of the year 1591, the Dutch ſaw their frontiers ex- 


U N 1 
decifive victory gained by prince Maurice, in the year b. 
1600, over the archduke Albert, who had been ap. Prov 
pointed the Spaniſh governor of the Netherlands, King 
Philip II. died in 1598, leaving the affairs of his king. 
dom in the moſt diſtreſſed ſituation; notwithſtandin 

which, his ſucceſſor Philip III. was too haughty tg 
conſent to peace, or allow that the States were free, 


tion. At laſt, in 1606, the courts of Madrid and Brul. Aua I 
ſels began to think of peace in good earneſt. In 160 b, 
a ſuſpenſion of hoſtilities took place, and in 1609 a ©""«iif 
treaty was concluded. In the firſt article of the treaty, 4 
the archduke, in his own and the king of Spain's name, 
acknowledged the United Provinces, Fon renounced 
all claim to ſovereignty over them, but in ſuch general 
terms as would admit of altercation. In the ſecond, a 
truce for 12 years, by ſea and land, through all the do. 
minions of both parties, was concluded. By the third 
article, the parties were to remain in poſſeſſion of what 
they now held, without ceſſion or exchange. In the 
fourth, a general amneſty was ſtipulated, and full free. 
dom of trade by ſea and land to each others dominions 
granted. This neceſſarily implied a ceſſation of hoſti— 
lities in the Indies; however, great debates afterwards 
aroſe upon this account. Spain obſerving the rapid 
progreſs of the Hollanders in the India trade, appre- 
hended they would ſoon become too powerful in that 
quarter; and the Dutch were willing to maintain the 
advantage of their ſuperiority. Both, for this reaſon, 


out deftroying the whole treaty, and the fruits of all 
their laboured conferences. The fifth article regula- 

ted the imports, and the duties to be paid by the ſub. 

jeQs of the archduke and the States, trading to each 
others dominions, which were to be on the ſame foot- 

ing with thoſe of other nations. The archduke uſed 
his utmoſt endeavours to have the duties at Lillo, on 

the Scheld, aboliſhed, and the commerce of Antwerp 

reſtored to its former grandeur ; but this was fo dia- 

metrically oppoſite to the intereſt of the Hollanders, 

that it was impoſſible it ſhould ever take place. The 

ſixth and ſeventh articles likewiſe regarded commercial 

affairs. But it would be unneceſſary to dwell on parti- 

culars. Sufficient is it, that the truce was mutvally be- 

neficial, Spain being no longer in condition to ſupport 

the war, and the Hollanders having obtained the end 

of all their deſperate refiftance and invincible perſeve- 

rance in the cauſe of liberty. Philip of Naſſau, by the 

truce, entered into poſſeſſion of all his paternal eſtates 

in the Spaniſh Netherlands and Burgundy ; while the 

States rewarded the faithful ſervices of Maurice with a 

penfion of 25,000 florins, to be paid annually out of 

the public treaſury, beſides an appointment of 60,000 

francs as governor-general. Penſions were likewile ſet. 

tled on the other princes of the houſe of Naſſau : 4 

were gratified in a manner that demonſtrated the high 
ſenſe the republic had of their merit, though they might 

poſſibly be diſappointed in their great deſign ot railing 

prince Maurice to the ſovereign authority. 

No ſooner were the Dutch freed from this extreme 
danger, and felt the bleſſings of liberty, than diſſen-- ne 
tions among themſelves took place. The diſputes be- 1h 
twixt the Arminians and Calviniſts produced violent 8 
diſturbances, which frequently ended in the perſecu- 
lion of the former. In 1621 war way W 0 

pain; 
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Wie Spain; and it may be remarked, that during the whole 
Win cs. courſe of it, the ſubjects of the republic traded to the 
— Spaniſh ports, as if there had been an entire friend- 
ſhip ſubſiſting between the two nations. It was no 
uncommon practice with them to ſupply towns with 
roviſion that were befieged by their own armies; and 
to furniſh the enemy with ammunition and other neceſ- 
ſaries, without whzch they could not carry on the war. 
Their motive and apology for this conduct was, that 
thus they kept in their own hands the profits by which 


this line of conduct, making as many prizes as they 
could by force, and at the ſame time making as much 
profit of their enemies as could be obtained by a lu- 
crative trade, it is no wonder that the republic ſhould 
E 4 flouriſh, and rival in wealth the greateſt nations of Eu- 
bo- rope. In 1628 the Spaniards met with a dreadful blow 
We". by the capture of their flota from Mexico. This 
. was the greateſt prize the Hollanders had ever met 
with; being valued at no leſs than 15,000,000 livres. 
From this time the Spaniards were every where de- 
fcated and baffted in almoſt every enterprize they un- 
. dertook; neverthelefs, they carried on the war, with an 
W. obſtinacy hardly to be matched, for 20 years longer. 
en- At lat, in 1648, a treaty was concluded, by which 
and his Catholic Majeſty renounced all right and ſove- 
reignty over the Lords the States-general of the U- 
nited Provinces, who were henceforth declared a free 
and independent republic, and that both ſides ſhould 
remain in the unmoleſted poſſeſſion of what they helg 
= Afeverally at the Ggning of the treaty. 

=. From this time to the year 1670 we meet with no- 
eu thing very remarkable in the hiſtory of the United 
. Provinces. By invariably purſuing the maxims of pru- 
dence, induſtry, and frugality, the republic had at- 


become the emporium of Europe, and the richeſt city 
in the univerſe. Holland alone contained 3, ooo, ooo 
of ſouls, and all the other provinces were proportion- 
ably populous. The States diſpatched miniſters and 
conſuls to China, Siam, and Bengal, to the Great Mo- 
gul, the king of Perſia, the khan of 'Tartary, the grand 
Signior, the czar of Muſcovy, and the princes of A- 
frica. They were conſidered as an important weight 


without their ambaſſadors. The triple alliance with 
England and Sweden, into which they had entered, 
gave Lewis ſuſpicion that they propoſed to ſet bounds 
to his ambition, and clip thoſe bold pinions which had 
bpb lwiftly conveyed his conqueſts over the Low Coun- 
wp tries. Van Beuningen's infolence, in comparing him- 
| ſelf to Joſhua {topping the courſe of the ſun, which 
was the French king's device, highly diſguſted his Ma- 
jeſty; who was ſhocked at the preſumption and pride 
of a republic juſt ſtarted out of obſcurity, and gained, 
in the ſpace of a centary, from the ocean. But what 
was till more alarming to Lewis, was the probability 
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and his new eſtabliſhed commerce of the Indies. His 
Jealouſy diſcovered itſelf in divers inſtances; and the 
penfioner De Witt, who at that time had the leading 
of affairs, his brother, and his party, did all in their 
Power to remove theſe prejudices; but the unhappy 
differences which then prevailed in the United Pro- 
"ces truſtrated all their endeavours, 
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other nations would be enriched. By ſteadily purſuing 


tained the higheſt pitch of grandeur. Amſterdam was 


in the ſcale of Europe, and no treaty was concluded 


that the Dutch would ruin the manufactures of France, . 


UN .1 


Lewis now ſought every opportunity of breaking Un 
with the Dutch; leſs perhaps from any dread of their Provinces. 


United 
power, or ability to injure him, than with a view to 

enlarge his dominions by the entire conqueſt of the 

Low Countries. He knew that the whole ſtrength of 

the republic confifted in her marine ; that her frontier 

was weak, her provinces divided, and the chief power 

in the hands of men inveterately ſet againſt the family 

of Orange, the ancient captains of the republic. His 

firſt attempt was to diſſolve the triple alliance, and diſ- »2 
engage from it Charles II. king of England, In this Treaty be- 
buſineſs the ducheſs of Orleans was employed: ſhe went 3 = 
to England under pretence of viſiting the king her bro- Fre 


hy < France and 
ther; and her negociation was ſucceſsful. In the mean England, 


time Lewis poſſeſſed himſelf of Lorrain, under pre- 


tence that duke Charles was forming alliances in the 
empire againſt France. 

The following year was ſpent in negociations with 
the emperor, Spain, and Sweden, with the electors of 
Cologne and Brandenburg, with the biſhop of Man— 
fter, and other ſpiritual and German princes. The de- 
ſign of Lewis was to prevent their acceding to the 
triple alliance; from which he had already weaned one 
power, the moſt conſiderable of the whole. The bi— 
ſhop of Munſter beheld with uneafineſs the growing 


power of the United Provinces : he pretended that 


they had made ſeveral attempts upon the counties of 

Strum, Culemberg, Bentheim, and Eaſt Frieſland; 

that they had ſeized on Ravenſtein on the Meuſe, and 

ſeveral other places belonging to his biſhopric. In his 

own defence he concluded a treaty with France, and 

prevailed on the eleQor of Cologne to follow his ex- 

ample. By ſigning a treaty with theſe two princes, 

the king opened a way to Holland by the Meuſe and 

the Rhine; he eſtabliſhed by this means places of arms 

and magazines in a country diſtant from his own do- 

minions, and ſecured a retreat in caſe his enterprize 

proved abortive. With reſpect to the emperor, every 

artifice was uſed to keep him neutral; and indeed his 

own inclinations co-operated but little in favour of the 

Dutch, whom he regarded as ſubjeQAs revoited from 

the princes of his family, and in pofleſſion of ſeveral 

places belonging to the empire. In Sweden, Lewis's 

negociations were equally ſucceſsful; for here he pre- 

vailed ſo far with Charles XI. as to obtain a ſtipula- 

tion, that if the emperor, or any of the princes of the 

empire, joined their forces to the Dutch, a Swediſh 

army ſhould march into the very heart of Germany 

and join the French, in order to force thote princes to 

obſerve the treaty of Weſtphalia. | 79 
Of all the Germanic body, the elector of Branden- Branden- 

burg alone intereſted himſelf for the ſafety of the burg aſſiſts 

States-general. The peace of Weſtphalia had pre- 

vented this enterpriſing prince from extending his do- 

minions in Germany, and retaking Pomerania from 

the Swedes. He had long aſpired at the Radtholder- 

ſhip of Holland; and though that office had been for 

fix years ſuppreſſed, yet be flattered himſelf, that in 

caſe of a war he might obtain it, perpetuate it in his 

family, and in time reduce Holland by dint of force, 

intrigue, and ſtratagem. With this view, he rejected 

the propoſals of ſeveral princes of the empire, and even 

thoſe of France, endeavouring by every poſſible me- 

thod to infinuate himſelf into the friendſhip and confi- 

dence of the States. In the end he concluded a treaty 

| | 434 2 with 


the republic - 
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_. Vnited with them, whereby it was ſtipulated that he ſhould 
Provinces. aſſiſt the republic with 25,000 men. Beverning, the 


Dutch ambaſſador at Madrid, diſconcerted all the 

ſchemes of France at that court, and engaged the 

queen of Spain to furniſh money and troops for the 

defence of the United Provinces. Thus was the face 

of Europe wholly changed. France and England, who 

had contributed lirgely to the raifing and aggrandi- 

zing the republic, were now incited to deftroy her; 

while Spain, which for an age had been endeavouring 

to ſuppreſs her, was arming for her ſupport, Pierre de 

Groot, the Datch miniſter at the Hague, was em- 

ployed to penetrate into Lewis's defigns ; he gave his 

conſtituents notice that he foreſaw a terrible ſtorm 

ready to fall upon them, which they might neverthe- 

leſs break by ſeaſonable ſubmiſſions and proper ac- 

knowledgments. Upon this the States wrote to the 

king, endeavouring to appeaſe his wrath ; but finding 

him inexorable, they prepared for receiving him, and 

provided for the ſecurity of their provinces. But the 

long peace the republic had enjoyed deſtroyed her 

ſtanding forces, and little confidence could be repoſed 
95 in her new levied ſoldiers. ; 

Hoſtilitics As ſoon as matters were ripe for execution, Lewis 

commenced ordered an army of 100,000 men to file off towards the 

Rhine. Before the opening of the campaign, and pre- 

vious to his declaration of war, he divided his army 

into four columns; commanding one in perſon, with 

the marſhal Turenne under bim. Another was led by 

the prince of Conde, affiſted by the marſhals Humieres 

and Bellefonds; the third was headed by Crequi; and 

the fourth marched to Weſtphalia under the conduct 

of the duke of Loxemburgh, to join the biſhop of 

Munſter. As the marſhals Crequi, Bellefonds, and 

Humieres, refuſed to receive orders from Turenne, they 

were baniſhed; but after ſix months exile, were recal- 

led, at the inſtance of the whole body of marſhals in 

France, upon their making proper ſubmiſſions, | 

Such an army drawing towards their frontiers could 

not but terrify the Dutch, now torn with civil fact ions. 

The partiſans of the Orange family were for aboliſhing 

the perpetual edi, and raibng William III. to the 

Cignity enjoyed by his predeceſſors; but the De Witt 

faction oppoſed him violently, though they could not 

prevent the young prince from being choſen captain- 

genera] and high admiral, Many perſons hoped that 

William's new dignity would incline his uncle Char, II. 

to return ta the triple alliance: but that hope was fru- 

{trated by the conduct of his Majeſty; who, in con- 

Junction with the molt Chriſtian king, declared war 

againſt the States-general on the 7th day of April. A 

month after, the eietor of Cologne and biſhop of 

Munſter followed the example of the two kings. The 

Dutch put themſelves in the beſt. poſture of defence 

that circumitances would admit. Maeſtricht was ftrong- 

ly garriſoned; the prince of Orange had aſſembled an 

army of 25,000 men, with which he advanced to the 

banks of the Iflel, and the Dutch fleet cruiſed off the 

mouth of the "Thames to prevent the junction of the 

naval forces of England and France, which amounted 

to 150 ſhips. All Eyrope watched the firſt motions 

of two powerful Kings, ſeconded by the beſt generals 
eee | | 

His moſt Chriftian Majeſty joined his army at Char— 

leroy. It was compoled of 23 companies of gens d 
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the protection, and did not immediately belong to, 


that held out longeſt, opened its gates on the 7th of 


UN 1 
arms, life- guards, muſqueteers, and light-horſe, two 1, Mit: 
regiments of the French and Swiſs guards, 14 repi. 8 
ments of foreign infantry, and 60 regiments of light | 1 

horſe or dragoons, compriſing in all an army of 
110,000 fighting men, under the command of marſha] 
Turenne as captain-general. Holland could only be 
attacked by the Rhine or the Meuſe; and the gene. 
rals and miniſters differed by which of theſe inlets they 
were to make the firſt impreſſions. At laſt, after ſe. 
veral deliberations, it was determined to make both 
attacks at the ſame time, in order the more to diſcon. 
cert their councils. It is probable that Turenne al. 
ways oppoſed the fiege of Macſtricht; for we find him 
immediately after the furrender of Maſeick ſtrongly 
diſſuading the king from that enterprize, in oppoſition 
to the ſentiments of the prince of Conde. At laſt he 
prevailed; and it was reſolved in council to advance to. 
wards the Rhine, and befiege at the ſame time the 
towns of Rhinberg, Veſſel, Orſoi, and Burick. Theſe 
places were all well fortified, and deemed the keys of 
Holland; however, the Dutch did not appear diſturb. 
ed at their being inverted, as they were only under 
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the United Provinces. They were beſides in hopes, 

that any attempts upon the territory of Cleves would 
baſten the preparations of the elector of Brandenburg, 
and even rouſe the emperor unto a ſenſe of the danger 
he was in from the vaſt deſigns of Lewis. Nothing vu 
could oppoſe armies ſo well appointed, led by generals i 
ſo ſkilful and ſo experienced. The four towns ſurren- 
dered within a few days of each other; and Rhinberg, 


June. A few days after, the town and fort of Rhees, 
and the town of Emerick, ſurrendered ; upon which 
the king reſolved to paſs the Rhine by a ford, over 
which the cavalry were to {wim. This bold enterprize 
was projeted and conducted by Conde; who, 1n the 
face of two regiments of foot, and ſeveral ſquadrons of 
horſe, under general Wartz, intrenched on the oppo- 
ſite fide, effected the paſſage, in the ſame order, and 
with as much regularity, as if he had marched his 
troops on dry land. The enemy made a ſtout rehſt- 
ance ; but were driven from their poſt, after having 
killed the duke de Longueville on the ſpot, and 
wounded the prince of Conde, which diſabled him 
for ſome time from attending the ſervice, and ob- 
liged him to refign the command of his army to Tu- 
renne. \ 

It is almoſt increditle with what rapidity towns and 
fortreſſes yielded to the fortune of his Majeſty's arms. 
The reduction of Betau, the moſt fruitful country of 
the United Provinces, and the ſurrender of Tolhus fort, 
obliged the prince of Orange to abandon the Iſſel, leſt he 
ſhould be attacked in the rear, and to retire to the very 
heart of the country, as far as Rhenen, in the province 
of Utrecht. By this means the town of Arnheim, tbe 
forts of Knotſembourgh, Voorn, St Andre, and Shenck, 
this laſt che ſtrongeſt in the Netherlands, (having col 
the great Henry Frederic prince of Orange, a ſeven 
months ſiege), with a variety of other forts and towos, 
ſurrendered as ſoon as ſummoned; and at laſt Nimeguen 
a towa ftrong from the nature of the works and fort 
fications, and garriſoned by S000 fighting men, l- 
cluding the inhabitants, was inveited, Aſter the cit!” 


zeus had for eight days exhibited ſignal proofs of — 
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rage in defence of their liberties, they were forced to 
yield to the ſuperior ſkill of Turenne. 


In the mean time the biſhop of Munſter and eleQor 


of Cologne, having joined that body of troops under 
the command of the duke of Luxembourg, the united 
army entered the province of Overyſſel, and by dint 
of cruelty, and terror which the duke ſpread, reduced 
the towns as ſoon as he appeared before them. Ani— 
mated by that implcable rage that conſtantly attends 
religious wars, the two prelates obliged the duke to 
exert a ſeverity, by no means ſuited to his nature, 
againſt heretics and the rebellious ſubjects of the houſe 
of Auſtria. Next the king's forces penetrated into the 
rovince of Utrecht, where their conqueſts went on 
with the ſame rapidity, and put the capital of the pro- 
vince in the utmoſt danger. To retard its fate, the 
Dutch could imagine no other expedient than opening 
their fluices, and overflowing the country. The other 
towns followed the example of Utrecht; and Holland, 
Brabant, and Dutch Flanders, was one vaſt lake, the 
towns rifing like iſlands in the midit of the waters. 
Fartlier to ſtem the torrent of Lewis's conquelts, the 
people were perſuaded the only barrier was to lodge 
the ſupreme power in the bands of the prince of O— 
range. They accordingly obliged the ſtates of Hol- 
land and Welt-Fri-zland to unite the dignity of ſtadt— 
holder to thoſe of captsin-general and high admiral, 
with which the prince was already inveſted. They like- 
wiſe ſent remonitrances fo pathetic to the king of Eng- 
land, that Charles, moved with the Gtuation of the re- 
public, and jealous of the deſigns of Lewis, diſpatched 
the duke of Buckingham and ear] of Arlington into 
Holland, to quiet the fears of the Datch, an] inſiſt 
vpon the king's penetrating no farther into Holland. 
In caſe of Lewis's refuſal, Charles declared he would 
break the alliance; as he perceived, that, inſtead of 
ſecuring Zealand to the Enoliſh, agreeable to the treaty, 
the deſigns of France were to unite the whole republic 
to their own monarchy. His moſt Chriſtian majeity 
had in fact no great regard to the menaces of his ally: 
but as perſiſting obſtinately to advance into a country 
which the inundation rendered impaſſable, might ter- 
minate in the ruin of all his ſchemes, he ſeemed, out 
of compliment to the king of England, to liſten to 
terms of accommodation; which, after all his victories, 
could not fail of proving advantageous. In the ſpace 
of bree months he had conquered the provinces of 
Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht, taken about 50 
towns and forts, and made 24.000 priſoners. Conde 
and Turenne adviſed his M:jeity to fend the priſoners 
to work upon the canal of Languedoc, and to leave all 
the places that were not eſſent ial to the preſervation of 
his conqueſts; the miniſter Louvois was of a different 
opinion, and his ſentiments determined the king, The 
priſoners were releaſed for a trifling ranſom, and the 
king's army totally reduced and exhauſted by the con- 
tinual drains made to garriſon the conquered places. 
A negociation was ſet on foot at Boxtel, near Bois— 


on le- due, whither the king, attended by the Engliſh am- 


baſſadors and the Dutch deputies, repaired : but the 
terms required of the republic were ſo hard, that they 
were rejected with diſdain by the Dutch; who, ani— 
mated by their ſtadtholder, reſolved to wait a change 
ot fortune in the mid of the waters, They uſed 
every expedicnt to rouſe the princes of Germany in 
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their defence; and ſo ſucceſsfully, that the elector of United 


Brandenburg, the neareſt and moſt intereſted prince, 
prepared to take the field. The undavnted courage, 
the vigilance, and public ſpirit of the prince of Orange, 
gained him the intire confidence and affection of the 
republic; and excited their reſentment againſt the two 
brothers De Witts, his implacable enemies, whom they 
accuſed of receiving penfions from Lewis. The ſugge— 
ſtion was falſe; but poſſibly their love of liberty, and 
jealouſy of the houſe of Orange, had carried thoſe two 
great politicians too far in their pacitic. meaſures and 
complaiſance to the power of the French monarch. 
The peuſionary was attacked in the ſtreet by the po- 
phlace; but by his perſonal bravery broke through the 
crowd, and ſaved his life, though covered with wounds. 
Soon after the ſedition broke out afreſh, and the par— 
tiſans of the houſe of Orange again ftirred up the ani- 
moſity of the republic againſt the De Witts. Several 
crimes were laid to the penſioner's charge, but he clear- 
ed bimſelf. Suborncd witneſſ:s acculed his brother 
of an attempt to poiſon the prince of Orange. 
nelius was impriſoned, and treated with great barba— 
rity. While he was under the torture, he ſung that 
ode of Horace, Fuſtum et tenacem propoſiti virum. His 
brother took him out of priſon after ſentence of ba. 
niſhment was pronounced; the tumolt roſe high, and 
both'the De Witts were cruelly torn in pieces in the 
ſtreets. William of Orange ſecmed touched at this ter- 
rible ſacrifice; he made the penfionary's eulogium, and 
ordered the murderers to be proſecuted; however, the 
clemency he ſhowed them, the advanrapes he obtained 
by the maſſacre, and the animolity he .bore the De 
Witts, convinced all men that he countenanced the 
murder. | 
William of Orange in the mean time daily ingrati— 


ated himſelf more. He gave up bis whole fortune for 


the ſafety of the (tate; and exerted himſelf with ſuch 
prudence and ability, that all Europe began to unite 
againit the two kings by the month of July. Every 
prince in Germany was in motion to ſuccour the Dutch. 
The emperor, the king 
Brandenburg, the duke of Brunſwic Lunenburg, the 
landgrave of Heſſe, immediately ordered-their troops 
to join; ſeveral of the other princes were preparing to 
take the field. All were jealous, England began to wa- 
ver, and there was not a power in Europe upon whom 
Lewis XIV. could heartily rely. The army of Bran- 
denburg commanded by the elector in perſon, and the 
forces of the empire under the famous Montecuculi, 
joined near Heideiſheim, and compoſed a body of 
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40,000 mmen. Turenne, now appointed generaliſſimo Exploits of 


of the king's army on his Majeſty's return to Paris, 
marched to oppole the enemy's paſſing the Rhine. For 
three whole months were the elector and Montecuculi 
employed in abortive attempts to effect a paſſage at 
M-ntz, Coblintz, Straſburgh, and other places. This 
anſwered the purpoſe of making a powerful diverſion in 
favour of the Dutch, though they could not accom- 
pliſh their deſign of joining the prince of Orange. Af— 
ter repeated diſappointments, the imperial army direc- 
ted its march to Weſtphaha ; and Turenne followed, in 
order to keep the biſhop of Muiſter ſteady to his en- 
gagements. For half the campaign, he, with a body 
of 16,000 men, baffled every (tratagem of the elec— 


tor and Montecuculi, the latter the moſt renowned 


general 


Turenne. 
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his own prudence, and the affections of his troops, 
which he maintained in defhance of all the difficulties, 
hardſhips, and dangers, they encountered, It was in- 
deed ſuppoſed, that Montzcuculi was prevented from 
giving Turenne battle by the remonltraaces of prince 


Lobkowitz, the emperor's ambailadur, influenced by 


the gold of Lewis. Certain indeed it is, that Monte- 
cuculi's illneſs aroſe from his chagrin at ſecing all his 
projects fruſtrated by the unſteady dilatory conduct of 
the court of Vienna. Lewis's negociations diſturbed 
Europe no leſs than his arms. His tools and creatures 
{warmed in every court. Leopold could not be pre- 
vented from declaring in favour of Holland; but his 


miniſters were bought off from ſeconding the emperor's 


intentions. The whole Engiiſh nation exclaimed againit 
the alliance of their king with France; but Charles 
ſtood in need of French gold to ſupply his extrava- 


Franconia; and Turenne, joining the troops of Co- 
logne and Munſter, paſſed the Main, and took poſt in 
the eleftorate of Mentz. The. prince of Orange re- 


ceiving no impediment from Conde, who was forced 


on account of the inundations to repaſs the Meuſe, 
thought this a proper time for action, as the enemy 
had no confiderable forces in the heart of the United 
Provinces, He ordered ſome troops to file off ſecretly 
to Amſterdam and Muyden; lined with infantry the in- 
trenchments which ſecured the paſſage to Holland; and 


to deceive the duke of Luxemburgh, who commanded 


in Utrecht, ſent ſome forces by fea to attack Bowmel. 
The duke, not penetrating the prince's deſign, came to 
ſuccour the place; and William finding his ſtratagem 


ſueceed, marched to Naerden, and with 25,000 men 
inveſted and took the place before the duke could 


Ll 


United peneral of the empire, at the head of an army near ventured to give battle to the Hollanders, the great 1, 
Provinces, triple his ſtrength. He obliged them to go into win rivals of tbe Engliſh on that element. Their fleet, Pie 
„ ter- quarters, in a country haraſſed and exhauſted; and amounting to 40 ſail, beſides fire-ſhips, joined to the — one 

confirmed the biſhop of Munſter in the elliance of Engliſh, gave battle three different times to the Dutch, 35 
France, at the very time he was on terms with the em- De Ruyter gained additional glory in theſe engage- Wc of 
eror. He obliged the elector of Brandenburg, who ments; and D'Eſtrees, the French admiral, gained the =_” 

took the chief command during Montecuculi's illneſs, eſteem of De Ruyter. N 5 
to abandon the ſiege of Werle; took Unna, Kamen, In the mean time Spain declares in favour of the bk 
Altena, Berkembaum, and ſeveral other towns and for- Dutch; and prevails upon the emperor to act more 3 
treſſes, By continuing his operations, he forced the heartily in the cauſe of Holland, and defence of the | 
elector out of his winter-quarters again into the field, liberties of Europe. The prince of Orange was rein- . 
chaſed him from poſt to poſt, until he obliged him to forced by 10,000 Spaniards, ſent to him by the gover- 3 
quit Weltphalia, repals the Weſer, and retire with nor of the Low Countries. Philip had concluded a * 
precipitation into the biſhopric of Hildetheim. After treaty with the States at the Hague, whereby he de- : | 
taking poſſeſſion of all the elector's towns in Weltpha- ciared war againit France, engaged the emperor to 2 

lia, he purſuzd him into the biſhopric of Hildeſheimz make a powerful diverſion on the Rhine, ſtipulated not 'Y 
and at leogih, by mere dint of ſuperior genius, forced to accept of peace before the Dutch had retrieved all 2 

him to ſeek ſhelter in his hereditary dominions. All their loſſes, and obtained from them a promiſe to liſten 

this was effected after Louvois had appointed the mar- to no terms of accommodation before his Catholic ma- 

ſhal's army quarters in Alſace and Lorrain, amidſt the jeſty was reinſtated in all his poſſeſſions in the Low . 
rigours of a ſevere winter, oppoſed by a ſuperior ene- Countries, previous to the peace of the Pyrenees, Mon- | 5 
my, by the artifices of Louvoie, and ſeconded only by tecuculi was ordered to advance with 30,000 men to ; 


provide for its ſecurity, Upon this ſucceſs, the pon 
Dutch took courage, fortune inclined in their favour, claws 
and in a ſhort time all the horrors of war were remo- gairſt 


gance and profligacy. The elector of Bavaria had in- 
deed been compelled by Lewis to retire to his capital; 


but it was by dint of intrigue that he was forced from 
his alliance with Holland, and conſtrained to fign a 
peace with France. x 
While Turenne was thus employed on the Rhine, 
Condé having recovered of his wounds, returned to the 
command of the army in Holland. He beſieged and 
took Maeſtricht in 13 days. Having repaired the for- 
tifications, he propoſed making himſelf maſter of fe- 
veral other. towns; but the inundations every-where 
ſtopped his courſe. All his attempts to draw off the 
Waters were in vain; and he was forced to content him- 
lelf with preſerving, without pretending to extend, the 
king's conqueſts. | 
Whatever glory the king might have acquired by 
land, certain it is that the conduct of his admirals de- 
ſerved equal praiſe with that of his generals. In little 
more than 12 months the French were taught the art 
of naval war. Before, they fought ſhip to ſhip ; but 
uaderſtood nothing of thole evolutions by which whole 
Heets unitate the movements of armies. The duke of 


York, afterwards James LI. invented the method of gi- 
ving all orders at fea by means of ſignals: this and 
every other part of the art the French borrowed from 
the Engliſh; and became fo apt ſcholars, that they 


ved from the interior parts of the United Provinces to 


the Spaniſh Netherlands. Neitber the experience nor 
conſummate addreſs of 'Purenne, the genius of Vau- 
ban, or the indefatigable vigilance of Louvois, could 
repair the error commuted in ruming the army to gar- 
riſon the conquered towns, Even Cande's fire ſeemed 
extinguiſhed in the waters with which the Dutch had 
drowned their country. Inſtead of penetrating far- 
ther, he was obliged to retreat. Turenne could not 
prevent the junction of Montecuculi and the prince of 


Orange, nor the loſs of Boone. This junction, and 


the declaration of Spain, obliged the armies of France 
to abandon the three provinces with ſtill more rapidity 


than they had conquered them. The triumphal arch at 


St Denis was hardly erected as a monument of Lewis's 
victories, before the fruits of thoſe victories were re- 
linquiſhed. Jn a word, the parliament of England 
would no longer ſuffer Charles to be the mercenary 
tool of France; the late ill ſucceſs cooled the elector 
of Cologne and biſhop of Munſter in their friendſhip ; 
and Lewis, forſaken by all bis allies, found himſelf 
under the neceſſity of maintaining ſingly a war againſt 
the empire, Spain, and the United Provinces. 
From that time the United' Proviaces wr 
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connection with Britain by the revolution in 1688, 


ewe when William III. Radtholder of Holland became 
ublic to King of this iſland, brought on a much cloſer con- 
prelent nection between the two nations than had ever taken 


place before. By means of this connection William 
formed a plan of humbling his great adverſary Lewis 
XIV. who had fo lately brought his country to the 
verge of ruin. For this purpoſe he renewed the war 
in 1689, and commanded the army in perſon. How- 
ever, he was overmatched by the abilities of Luxem- 
burg the French general; who oppoſed him, and oblti- 


ged him to conclude a peace in 1697. His enmity to 


the French king, however, was not yet extinguiſhed. 


The remaining part of his life he employed in forming 


a moſt powerful confederacy againſt that monarch ; 
and ſo much was he wrapped up in this project, that 
even in his dying moments it ſcemed to prevail over 
every other conſideration . His meaſures, however, 
were adopted by his ſucceſſor Queen Anne; and the 
French monarchy had nearly funk under the united 
efforts of the forces of Britain, Holland, and Ger- 
many, headed by the experienced generals Marl— 
borough and Eugene. But at laſt the whole plan 
was diſconcerted by a revolution in the Britiſh mini— 
. ſtry ; the Dutch were diſappointed in the moment of 

their expeQations, and obliged to conſent to the peace 


of Utrecht, which left them expoſed to the attempts 


of France as much as ever. A barrier compoſed of 
a great number of fortified towns was indeed granted 
them ; but barriers of this kind are a ſlender defence 
againſt the modern improvements in war. In the war 
of 1739, theſe towns were taken one after another by 
Marſhal Saxe, who thus revenged the exploits of the 


duke of Marlborough; while the Dutch and Britiſh 


army commanded by the, late duke of Cumberland, 
were driven from place to place, without being able 
to make one ſucceſsful effort from the beginning of the 
war to the end of it. See BRITAIxN, n“ 342—423. 
It is probable that the bad ſucceſs of this war 
cooled the affections of the Dutch towards Britain ſo 
much, that ever fince they have ated rather as con- 
cealed enemies than friends. In the war of 1755, their 
attachment to France was evident ; and in the laſt, it 
proceeded to ſuch an height, as to oblige the Britiſh 
miniſtry to declare war againſt them. The iſſue of 
this war is ſtill fireſh in our memories. A fingle naval 
engagement was the only event of conſequence that 
took place, and ſhowed that both were formidable an- 
tagoniſts to each other. The republic ſtill poſſeſſes 


dominions of great conſequence in the Eaſt Indies, 


with ſome portion of South America, and by conſtant 


application to commerce may perhaps be reckoned the 
richeſt nation in Europe. 


The ſeven United Provinces being in great part fur- 


} ws i the rounded by the ſea, lying low, and abounding in 
ces, marſhee, have a damp and unwholeſome air. Rains and 


fogs are frequent; and the gout, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, 
and agues, very common, and difficult of cure. The 
effects of human induſtry here are wounderful in the 
dykes and dams erected for defending the country 
againſt the inundations of the ſea, and-in ditches, 
canals, mills, and ſluices, for draining the marſhes. 


he quantity of grain produced is not ſufficient for 


. 
ied diſtinguiſhed among the European nations as a very | 
„ines, conſiderable maritime and commercial power. Their 


home conſumption ; but the paſtures in the marſhes are United 
ſo rich, that they can ſpare a great deal of butter and Provinces. 


cheeſe for exportation, 
of ſheep, whoſe wool is highly valued. There is turf, 
madder, tobacco, ſome fruit, and iron; but all the 
pit-coal and timber uſed in this country, and indeed 
molt of the neceſſaries of life, are imported. All the 
provinces either lie upon, or communicate with, the 
North-ſea, by means of that called the Zuyder, or 
Sourh-ſea; which was formed partly by the Rhine's 
right branch, then increaſed by the Vecht, which has 
now another outlet, overflowing the low ſwamp 

grounds through which it paſſed ; and partly by the 
ſea's breaking in, in the 13th century, and overflow- 
ing a large tract of ground contiguous to that before 
laid under water by the Rhine. The principal rivers 
are the Rhine, the Meuſe, the Scheld, and the Vecht. 
The firſt is divided into ſeveral branches, one of which 
Joins the Old Iſſel, and after that falls into the Zuyder- 
ſea ; another named the Lect, at the village of Krim- 


pen, mingles with the Meuſe; a third, called, the 


Crooked Rhine, is branched out at Leyden into cauale, 
of which one runs into the lake of Haarlem, and ano- 
ther loſes itſelf in the ſand hills between Catwyk on 
the Rhine, and Catwyk on the ſea; and a fourth, 
called the Waal, falls into the Meuſe over againſt 
Workum. The Meuſe, after dividing itſelf into two 
branches, and again uniting theſe, falls into the North— 
ſea, below Rotterdam. The Scheld below Antwerp 
divides itſelf into two branches, called the Metern 
and Eaftern Scheld; the firſt ſeparating Flanders from 
Zealand; and the other, running north by Beroen-op- 


Zoom, and afterwards eaft, between the iſlands of, 


Beveland and Schowen, falls into the ſca a little be- 
low. The Vecht runs from eaſt to welt through the 
province of Overyſſel, and falls into the Zuyder-ſea. 
There are many ſmaller rivers that join theſe, and a 
vaſt number of canals ; yet there are few good har- 
bours in the provinces. 
dam, Helvoetſluys, and Fluſhing. As to the harbour 
of Amfterdam, it is indeed one of the largeſt and 
ſafeſt in Europe ; but there is a bar at the entrance 
of it, over which large veſſels cannot paſs without 
being lightened or unloaded.” There are no moun- 
tainz in theſe provinces; and the only lake, properly 
ſo called, is that of Haarlem. The provinces are ex- 
tremely well cultivated, and very populous; elpecially 
that of Holland, which, in this reſpet, perhaps has 
not its equal in the univerſe, The towns are very 
agreeable, being kept clean, and having canals in the 
middle of the ſtreets, planted with trees, 


The animals here are much the lame as in England; 


but their horſes and horned cattle are of a larger ſize. 


Storks build and hatch on their chimnies ; but, being 
birds of paſſage, they leave the country about the 
middle of Auguſt, with their young, and return the 
February following, It is ſaid there are ſome wild 
boars and wolves here; and that neither oyſters nor 
herrings are to be found upon the coalt : but of other 
fiſh, they have the ſeveral forts, both in their ſeas and 
rivers, that we have in Britein. 

The eſtabliſned religion here is the Preſbyterian, 
or Calviniſm ; none but Preſbyterians are admitted in- 
to any office or poſt in the government, excepting the 
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The belt are thoſe of Rotter=- 


The num 
ber of inhabitants is computed at about 200,000. 
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United army; yet all religions and ſects are tolerated, and 


Provinces: have their reſpect ive meetings or aſſemblies for public 


worſhip, among which the Papiſts and Jews are very 
numerous. There are five univerſities in the provinces, 
viz. thoſe of Utrecht, Leyden, Franeker, Groningen, 
and Harderwic ; but the three laſt are inconſiderable. 
The diſſenters in England often ſend their children to 
theſe univerſities for education. Before the Reforma- 
tion there was an archbiſhop at Utrecht, who had for 
his ſuffragans the biſhop of Deventer, Groningen, 
Middleburg, Haarlem, and Lewarden. Thelanguage 
here is a diale& of the German, but French is much 


1 ſpoken by che better ſort. 


commerce, With regard to the commerce of this country, 
Ke. their Eaſt- India company have had the monopoly of 


the ſine ſpices for more than 100 years, and is the 
molt opulent and powerful of any in the world, 
Though the country itſelf produces very few things, 
yet almoſt all the produts and commodities of the 
globe may be found here, nearly as cheap as in the 
countries where they are made or produced, A vaſt 
variety of manuſaQures are carried on in the provinces, 
and with extraordinary {kill and diligence; and a great 
number of hands are employed, and much wealth ac- 
quired, - by the herring, cod, and whale filherics, 


No nation has khitherto equalled them in the curing. 


of herrings; thoſe cured at Glaſgow, in 'Scotland, 


are thought to come nesreſt to them. About 150 
ſail are annually employed in the whale fiſhery, and 


about 200 in the herring, The profits of the latter, 
in a good year, after all deductions, are thought to 
amount to 200,000 Holland guilders. The prin- 
cipal manufaQures here are thoſe of linen, paper, and 
earthen-ware of all ſorts. Ship-buiiding alſo employs 
valt numbers of hands. The trade of this country, 
however, upon the whole, is ſaid to be upon the 
deciine ; owing partly to a decline of their ancient 
parſimony and induſtry ; but chicfly to the improve— 
ment of manufaQures, trade, and navigation, in other 


1 countries. 
Conſticu» Mott of the towns in the ſeveral provinces are little 
tion, republics, whoſe deputies, with the nobility, compoſe 


the ſtates thereof; and the deputies of the provinces, 
in like manner, compoſe the flatcs-general, Every 
town or province may ſend as many deputies as they 
pleaſe to the aſſemblies of the provincial ſtates, or 
ſtates-general; but thoſe. of each town or province 
have but one voice, and preſide by turns. No reſo— 
lution taken by the ſtates- general is of any force, till 
it is confirmed by the ſcveral proviaces. The legiſſ1- 


tive power in the towns is velted in the ſenates; and 


the exccntive in the burgomaſters, ſyndics, Ke. The 
flates of the provinces are ſtyled, Noble and Mighty 
Lords; but thoſe of Holland, Noble and Moſt Mighty 
Lord.: and the ſtates- general, High and Mighty Lords, 
or the Lords the States-general of the United Nether- 
lande, or their High Mightneſſes. Belides the ſtates- 
general, there is alſo a council of ſtate, conſiſting of 
deputies from the ſeveral provinces, making twelve in 


all; of vehich Holland ſends three; Gelderland, Zea- 


land, and Utrecht, two a-piece ; and Fricfland, Gro- 


ningen, and Overyflel, one. Ia this council every 
deputy preſides a week by turns, and the ſtadtholder 
has a decifive voice when the votes happen to be equal. 
The principal affairs that come under their delibera- 
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bound Indiamen, &c. Their navy is under the direc- 


tion, are thoſe relating to the army and finances, yy 
The ſtadthalder is alſo preſident of the ſtates in every Pig 
province, but has no ſeat in the ſtates-general. One — 
diſſenting} voice in the provinciaſ ftates prevents their 
coming to any reſolution. From the death of William 
III. prince of Orange and king of England, there 
had been no ſtadtholder, at leaſt for the provinces of 
Holland, Zealand, and Weſt-Frieſland ; but theſe 
alſo, in 1747, upon the French breaking into Dutch 
Flanders, made choice of William-Charles- Henry. 
Friſo, prince of Orange. The ſtadtholderſhip was at 
the ſame time made hereditary to his heirs male and fe. 
male, provided the latter did not marry the ſon of a 
king, or a Papiſt. The ſtadtholder's powers and 
prerogatives are very conſiderable : in particular, he 
ſeems directly, or by his influence, to have the no. 
mination of the magiſtrates, deputies, and moſt of 
the officers civil and military., In ſhort, though he 
has not the title, he has more real power and autho— 
rity than many kings; for beſides the influence and 
revenue he derives from the ſtadtholderſhip, he bas 
ſeveral principalities and large eſtates of his own. 

With reſpect to the adminiſtration of juſtice in this 
country, every province has its tribunal, to which, ex- 
cept in crimina Icaſes, appeals lie from the petty and 
country courts ; and it is ſaid, that juſtice is nowhere 
diſtributed with more impartiality. 1 

The taxes in theſe provinces are ſo many, and fo Tus, 
heavy, eſpecially in Holland, that it is not without rea- 
ſon aſſerted, that the only thing that has eſcaped tax- 
ation there 1s the air they breathe, The ordinary re- 
venues of the republic are computed at between two 
and three millions ſterling annually. Out of 100 guil- 
ders, the province of Holland contributes 58 ; and con- 
ſequently above one half of the whole public expences. 
For the encouragement of trade, the duties on goods 
and merchandiſe are faid to be exceeding low. 

With reſpe& to their land- forces in time of peace, py 
they ſeldom exceed 40,000, and very often fall ſhort ſal 
of that number. They employ a great many fo. d 
reigners in their ſervice; and in time of war, hire 
whole regiments of Germans. The chief command 
of the army is veſted in the ſtadtholder, under whom 
is the field-marſhal general. In 1756 the expences 
of the army amounted only to 9,765,004 guil- 
ders. No nation in the world can ſo quickly fit out a 
formidable fleet than the Dutch ; having always vaſt 
quantities of timber prepared for building of ſhips, and 
ſuch numbers of ſhip-carpenters and mariners ; how- 
ever, in times of peace, they uſyally have no more than 
30 in commiſſion, for the protection of their trade in 
in the Mediterranean, and to convey the homeward- 
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tion of the five admiralty colleges, who, to defray 
the charges thereof, levy the dutics on exports and 
imports. 5 1 

As to the character of the Dutch, the boors or huf- 
bandmen are induſtrious enough, but heavy, and flow 3 
of underſtanding. The ſeamen are a plain, blunt, but 
rough, ſurly, and ill-mannered fort of people, Their 
tradeſmen are ſomething ſharper, and make uſe of all 


their ſkill to take advantage of thoſe they deal with, 7 
Every claſs of men are extremely frugal, All appe- 
tites and paſſions run lower and cooler here than in 


other countries, avarice excepted, . Qvarrels are ver? 
rare; 


Unity 
lj 
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ere 
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rare; revenge is ſeldom heard of; and jealouſy ſcarcely 
ever known. It is very uncommon for any of them to 
be really in love, or even to pretend to it; nor do, the 
women ſeem to care whether they are or not, People 
converſe pretty much upon a level here; nor is it eaſy 
to diſtinguiſh the man from the maſter, or the maid 


from the miſtreſs, ſuch liberties do they allow their fer- 


vants, or rather are obliged to allow them; for they 
may not be ſtruck or corrected by them, but the diſ- 
pute muſt be left to the magiſtrate. The Dutch are 
tall and ſtrong - built; but both men and women have 
the groſſeſt ſhapes that are to be met with any where. 
Their garb, except among the officers of the army 
and ſome few others, is exceeding plain, and the fa- 
ſhions change as ſeldom as in Spain. The men are ad- 


diced to drinking; which ſome think neceſſary in this 


foggy air, both for their health and the improvement 
of their underſtandings. Among their diverſions, that 
of ſkating in winter 18 one of the chief. It is amazing 
to ſee the crowils in a hard froſt upon the ice, and their 
their great dexterity in ſkaiting ; both men and women 
darting along with inconceivable velocity. The Dutch 
are remarkable for their cleanlineſs : nothing can ex- 
ceed the neatneſs of their houſes, towns, and villages. 
Many of them have diſtinguiſhed themſelves by their 
learning, and ſome even by their wit and ingenuity; 
witneſs Eraſmus, Grotins, &c. The Dutch excel alſo 
in painting and engraving ; and ſome of them have 
been no contemptible ſtatuaries. 

UNITY, in poetry. There are three unities to be 
obſerved, viz. the unity of action, that of time, and 
that of place. In the epic poem, the great, and al- 
molt the only, unity, is that of the action. Some re- 
gard indeed ought to be had to that of time; for that 
of place there is no room. The unity of character is 
not reckoned among the unities. See PotTRY, chap. ii. 
24, &c. 

UNIVERSAL, ſomething that 18 common to many 
things; or it is one thing belonging to many or all 
things. | 

UNIVERSE, a collective name, ſignifying the 
whole world; or the aſſemblage of heaven and earth, 
with all things therein, See ASTRONOMY and GEo- 
GRAPHY. 


UNIVERSTTY, a collective term applied to an 4 


ſemblage of ſeveral colleges eftabliſhed ina city, where- 
in are profeſſors in the ſeveral ſciences, appointed to 
teach them to ſtudents, and where degrees or certifi- 
cates of ſtudy in the divers faculties are taken up. 

In each univerſity four faculties are uſually taught, 
theology, medicine, law, and the arts and ſciences. 

They are called univerſities, or univerſal ſchools, by 
realon the four facultics are ſuppoſed to take in the 
whole compaſs of ſtudy. ä 

Univerfities had their firſt riſe in the XIIth and 
X1Ilth centuries. Thoſe of Paris and Bologna pre- 


tend to be the firſt that were ſet on foot; but they were 


on a different footing from the univerſities among us, 

The unjvettities of Oxford and Cambridge ſeem en- 
titled to the greatelt antiquity of any in the world; and 
Baliol and Merton colleges in Oxford, and St Peter's 
in Cambridge, all made colleges in the XIIIth cen- 
tury, may be ſaid to be the firlt regular eudowments 
of this kind in Europe. | 


1 " univerſitic of Scotland are four, v3. thoſe of 
/ + 1 8 . 4 ' | 


See EDINBURGH, &c, 

UnivessiTY-Courts, in England. The two univer- 
ſities enjoy the ſole juriſdiction, in exclufion of the 
king's courts, over all civil actions and ſuits whatſo- 
ever, where a ſcholar or privileged perſon is one of the 
parties; excepting in ſuch cates where the right of 
freehold is concerned. And then by the univerſity char- 
ter they are at liberty to try and determine, either ac- 
cording to the common law of the land, or according 
to their own local cuſtoms, at their diſcretion z which 
has generally led them to carry on their proceſs in a 
courie much conformed to the civil law. 

This privilege, ſo far as it relates to civil cauſes, is 
exerciſed at Oxford in the chancellor's court ; the judge 
of which is the vice- chancellor, his deputy, or aſſeſſor. 


From his ſentence an appeal lies to delegates appoint- 


ed by the congregation ; from thence to other dele- 
gates of the houſe of convocation; and if they all three 
concur in the ſame ſentence, it is final, at leait by the 
ſtatutes of the univerſity, according to the rule of the 
civil law, But if there be any difcordance or variation 
in any of the three ſentences, an appeal lies in the laſt 
reſort to judges delegates appuinted by the crown un- 
der the great ſeal in chancery. | 

As to tbe juriſdiction of the univerſity-courts in cri- 
minal matters, the chancellor's court at Oxford, and 
probably alſo that of Cambridpe, hath authority to try 
all offences or mildemeanors under the degree of trea- 
ſon, feleny, or maybem; and the trial of treaſon, fe- 
lony, and mayhem, by a particular charter, is commit- 
ted to the univerſity juriſdiction in another court, name- 
ly, the court of the lord high ſteward of the untverſity. 

The proceſs of the trial is this. The high ftew- 
ard iſſues one precept to the ſh-riff of the county, who 


, thereupon returns a panel of 18 frecholders; and ano- 


ther precept to the bedells of the univerſity, who there- 
upon return a panel of 18 matriculated laymen, /zicos 


privilegio univerſitatis gaudentes: and by a jury formed 


de medictate, half of trecholders and half matriculated 
perſons, is the indictment to be tried; and that in the 
guiidhall of the city of Oxford. And if execution be 
neteſſary to be awarded in conſequence of tincing the 
party guilty, the ſheriff of the county muſt execute the 
univerfity proces; to which he 1s anuvally bound by 
an oath, | 

VOCABULARY, in grammar, denotes the collec- 
tion of the words of a language, with their fignttica- 
tions, otherwiſe called a dictianary, lexicon, or nomens 
clature. See DICTIONARY. | 

A. vocabulary is properly a leſſer kind of dictionary, 


which does not enter 10 minutely into the origin and 


diiterent acceptations of word”, 

VOCAL, ſomething that relates to the voice or 
ſpeech : tous vocal mubic is that ſet to words, efpeci- 
ally verſes, and to be performed by the voice; in con- 
tradiſtinction io inſtrumental muſic, compoſed only tor 
inſtruments, without finging. 

VOCAIIVE, in grammar, the fifth ſtate or caſe 
of nouns See GRAMMAR», 

VOET'IUSs (G ſb-r:), an eminent divine of the 16th 
century, was proteſſor of divinity and the Otintal 
tongues at Utrecht, Where he was alſo miniſter. He 
afſiited at the tynod of Dort; and died in 1676, aged 
87. He wrote a great number of works; and w the 

| 44 A declared 


1 
Voetius. 


„ 06 
Voice declared enemy of Des Cartes and his philoſophy, His 


: followers are called Poetiansr. 
Volatile, 


Voetius had two ſons, Daniel and Paul, who alſo 
wrote ſeveral works. John Voetiur, the fon of Paul, 
was doctor and profeſſor of law at Herborn: he wrote 
a commentary oa the PandeQs, which is eſteemed, and 
other works on law, | 

VOICE, a ſound produced in the throat and mouth 
of an animal, by an apparatus of inſtruments for that 
purpoſe, | 

Voices are either articulate or inarticulate. Articu- 

late voices are thoſe whereof ſeveral conſpire together 
to form ſome aſſemblage or little ſyſtem of ſounds: ſuch 
are the voices expreſſing the letters of an alphabet, 
numbers of which joined.together form words. Inar- 
ticulate voices are ſuch as are not organized, or aſſem- 
bled into words; ſuch is the barking of dogs, the 
braying of alles, the lniling gf ſerpents, the finging of 
birds, &c. 

The formation of the human voice, with all the va- 
rieties thereof obſerved in ſpeech, mufic, &c. makes a 
very curious article of inquiry; and the apparatus and 
organiim of the parts adminiſtering thereto, 1s ſome- 
thing exceedingly ſurpriſing. Thoſe parts are the tra- 
chen or wind- pipe, through which the air paſſes and 
repaſſes into the lungs; the larynx, which is a ſhort 
cyiindric canal at the head of the trachea; and the 
glottis, which is a little oval cleft or chink left between 
two ſemicircular membranes ſtretched horizontally 
withinſide the larynx; which membranes, though ca- 
pable of joining cloſe together, do generally leave an 

iaterval, either greater or leſs, between them, called the 
glettic. A particular deſcription of each part may be 
jeen in AnaTomwy, Part IV. 

Voice, in grammar, a circumſtance in verbs, where- 
by they come to be conſidered as either active or paſ- 
"ve; 1. e. either expreſſing an action impreſſed on an- 
other ſubject, as, I beat; or receiving it from another, 
as, I am beaten, See GRAMMAR, | 

Voice, in matters of election, denotes a vote or ſuf- 
frage. . 

| Vaacs, in oratory. See DecLAMATION;z READ- 

ING, ne xii.; and ORAToRY, no 129, 131. | 

VOLANT, in heraldry, is when a bird, in a coat 
of arms, is drawn flying, or having its wings ſpread out. 

VOLATILE, in phyſics, is commonly uſed to de- 
note a mixed body, whoſe integrant parts are eaſily 
diſſipated by fire or heat ; but is more properly uſed 
for bodies whoſe elements or firſt component parts are 
eaſily ſeparated from each other, and diſperſed in air. 

VoLaTils Alkali, a name given to one of the pri- 
mary or elementary ſalts, the baſis of all thoſe which 
go by the name of ammoniacs. It is produced chicfly 
from anima]-ſubſtances, eſpecially urine, either by di- 
ſtillation with a ſtrong heat, or by putrefation. In 

its pure ſtate it is a tranſparent elaſtic fluid like com- 
mon air, but lighter in a conſiderable proportion; 
and in this ſtate Dr Prieſtley has given it the appella- 
tion of alkaline air. It unites very readily with fixed 
air, and with all kinds of acids, forming with them va- 
rious neutral ſalts according to their different natures. 


It unites alſo with water, which will imbibe one third 
of its weight of alkaline air. The mixture then is a 


cauſtic volatile ſpirit, the ſtrongeſt that can be made, 
which unites with acids without any efferveſcence. It 


1 


was fabled by the poets to have his work-ſhop under 


0 


fixed air is added, the ſpirit then contains volatile ſalt, vag 
and is ſaid to be mild; though in fact it is now partly ing 
changed into a neutral ſaline mixture along with a Voleay 
quantity of cauſtic ſpirit. If a true cauſtic ſpirit is eg. 
poſed to the air, part of the alkali will fly off; but part 
is alſo neutralized by the fixed air which it attragg 
from the atmoſphere. The falt formed by an union 
of fixed air with volatile alkali is the moſt volatile of 
all the ammoniacal ſalts, and may be made perfect 
neutral, though it is eaſily ſuper-ſaturated with alka. 
line air, and i then extremely pungent. Ia this ſtate 
it is called v:/atile ſalt, and is uſed in ſmelling- bottles; 
but the ſuperfluous quantity of alkaline air ſoon flies 
off, and the falt remains neutral as before. Alkaline 
air in large quantities is fatal to animals, though in a 
ſmall proportion it is a medicine of great efficacy in 
caſes of fainting. It is very cauſtic; diſſolves oils, and 
renders them ſoluble in water; prevents putrefaction; 
and is inflammable, but burns without any exploſion. 
For the chemical properties of the volatile alkali, ſce 
CHEMISTRY, n 319, & eg. 
VOLATILISATION, the art of rendering fixed 
bodies volatile, or of reſolving them by fire into a fine 
ſubtle vapour or ſpirit which eaſily diſſipates and flies 
away. All bodies, even the moſt fixed, as gold, may 
be volatilized, either of themſelves, or with the ad- 
mixture of ſome volatile ſubſtance or ſpirit, by dillilla- 
tion or ſublimation. | 
VOLCANO, or VuLcano, a name given to ſeveral 
parts of the earth whence flames, ſmoke, ſtones, 
cinders, &c. are ſometimes. thrown out with aſtoniſh- 
ing violence and in prodigious quantity. The name is 
borrowed from VuLcan the Heathen god of fire, who Def 
Mount Etna, where he, with the aſſiſtance of the 
Cyclops his ſervants, forged thunderbolts for Jupiter. 
The greater part of the known volcanoes are ſitu- Ce. 
ated under high mountains, which they perforate by. 


menſe quantities of melted and burning hot matter, formd 
ſeemingly from the bowels of the mountain, that it is vol 
wonderful how it continues to ſupport itſelf, and is not 
at once precipitated into the huge caverns which muſt 
be occalioned by the diſgorging ſuch immenſe quan» 
tities of matter. The very ſummit of volcanoes indeed 
does from time to time fall into the abyſs below; but 
this is ſoon repaired again by the quantity of ſtones, 
cinders, and aſhes, thrown out of the volcano, which. 
form a conical mount, hollow like a funnel in the 1n- 
ſide, and having an hole in the middle which leads di- 
rectly down to the abyſs whence the fire proceeds. 
This conical mount is ſupported all the way down by 
the Rones and other matter heaped up on each tide of 
the ſpiracle or chimney through which the fire of the 
volcano paſſes. But in proceſs of time the vehemence 
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of the heat, or its long continued action, wears away n 


thoſe ſupports, and the top again falls in, and ſoon 
after is renewed as before. But though the ſummit of 
volcanoes thus very often falls in, we ſeldom or never 
hear of a burning mountain falling down from the 
foundation. On the contrary, Etna, though it has © 
continued to burn from time immemorial, is fill a very 
high mountain. Veſuvins alſo continues much of the 
ſame height as ever, though its ſummit, and even 
great part of the mountain itſelf, has been Known 
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"However, it mult be remarked, that though 

lcanoes are generally ſeated under high mountains, 
Tb not alway the caſe. In the Mediterranean, a 
burning iſland aroſe in the beginning of the preſent 
century, upon which there was no eminence of any 
conſiderable height. In the iſland of Tanna, 1n the 
gouth Sea, alſo, Mr Forſter mentions a volcano whoſe 
height was much leſs than that of many hills in the 
neighbourhood. 


4 'of Though volcanoes generally emit a hot ſulphureous 


1 ; cuP* and ſuffocating ſteam, yet they by no means caſt forth 


games at all times with violence. This happens only 
at uncertain intervals of ſometimes more than a century 
together. Nay, ſometimeseven the emiſſion of the above- 
mentioned kind of ſteam ceaſes, the crater or chimney 
of the volcano is covered over with earth and vege- 
tables, and it is forgot that ever any eruption took 
place. This appears to have been the caſe with Ve- 
ſuvius before the time of Pliny ; for at that time no- 
body ſeems to have apprehended the leaſt danger 
though it is now pretty certainly determined that many 
eruptions had happened before this time. The ſigns 
of an approaching ervption are enumerated under the 
article Arx ſo fully, that little remains to be added 
here, It wonld ſeem however, from the accounts of 
Sir William Hamilton and Mr Brydone, that neither 
the volcanoes of /Etnz, Veſuvius, nor Stromboli, are 
ever in a {tate of perfect quietneſs. Smoke continually 
iſſues from them, and exploſions and other noſes are 
heard within them. Mr Brydone particularly men- 
tions a ſmall mountain on the ſide of Etna, which 
diſturbed him in the night-time with frequent ex- 
ploſions like the noiſe of heavy cannon fired at a 


WW Giftance, though the mountain was then as quiet as 


it is almoſt ever known. Mr Hamilton mentions it 


Nes 2 common remark at Naples, that Veſuvius grums- 


bles in bad weather ; which he explains by ſuppoſing 
that the ſea forces itſelf into ſome of the caverns under 
the mountain, and which are at all times of a glowin 

heat, whence ariſe thoſe exploſions and ſtrange kinds 


poſe this to be peculiar to Veſuvius ; nor is there any 
certainty of a communication between that mountain 
| Mr Raſpe indeed ſuppoſes the ſea- water 
s to be neceſſary for the accenſion of volcanoes ; but of 
It is certain indeed that 


: h ccen- : 6 
7G pf vor. This he brings no proof. 


N ar ts, many of them are below the bottom of the ſea ; but it 
E- ſeems moſt probable that the water has not acceſs, or but 


in ſmall quantity, tothe place whence the fire orginates. 
Mr Forſter, from more certain obſervation, concludes, 
that volcanoes are exaſperated by the falling of rain. 
This he took particular notice of in the volcano in the 
iſſand of Tanne, and ſuſpects that rain excites the 
exploſions by increafing the fermentation of the mi- 
neral ſubſtances within the mountain. | 
The force with which a volcano explodes ſeems to 
be the greateſt hitherto known in nature. So great 


UN indeed is this force, that we mult of neceſſity ſuppoſe 


the reſiſtance of the air to be exceedingly leſſened be- 
fore the projected materials. Under the article Gux- 
NERY, it is ſhown how great this reſiſtance is, and 
what an effect it has upon globes of ſolid iron. Up- 
on irregular maſſes of rock, then, and much more up. 
on ſtreams of liquid lava, the reſiſtance muſt be ſuch 
as to flop their motion almoſt as ſoon as it began. 
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of ſounds above-mentioned : but we can-ſcarce ſup- 


v O I. 


Nevertheleſs, in the great eruption of Veſuvius in Volcans. 


1779, Sir William Hamilton informs us, that a ſtream 


of lava of an immenſe magnitude was projected to the 

height of at leaſt 10,000 feet above the top of the 

mountain; and if to this we add the depth of the 

ſource whence this lava was derived, the farce by 

which it was impelled muſt exceed our imagination. 

Indeed, let us ſuppoſe the caufe to be what we will, 

had the air exerted its reſiſting power upon this lava 

as it does on a cannon- ball, the force neceſſary to have 

carried it to that amazing height muſt have daſhed the 

ſtream in pieces at its firſt emiſſion from the mouth of 

the volcano. Either the extreme heat of the lava, 

therefore, or ſome other csuſe muſt contribute to keep 

off this reſiſtance, without which we cannot ſuppoſe 

that it could have reached to ſuch an height, much leſs 

could the lighter materials, aſhes, cinders, &c. have 

ariſen to an height ſutficient to carry them to the di- 

ſtance of 100 miles from the mountain, which we are 

aſſured was the caſe at that time. | 5 
There are no phenomena in nature whoſe eauſe ſeems Fermenta- 

more difficult to be explained than volcanoes. The tion of py- 

fermentation of pyrites, of ſulphur and iron, the ex- PO 


e we ; | ſed to 
ploſions of nitre, of aqueous fleam violently heated, or hs cauſe 


of air pent up and greatly rarefied, have all been of volca- 
thought of to explain them, but with very little ſuc- noes. 
cels. Dr Woodward and others have recourſe to a 
central fire which they ſuppoſe to exiſt in the bowels 
of the earth, and ſuppoſe that volcanoes are ſo many 
ſpiracles or chimneys to prevent it from deſtroying the 
whole world. 2 
It mult, however, be very evident, that the immenſe Infufficier- 
force which we obſerve in volcanoes cannot by any e of {et 
2 conjeddure ss 
means be accounted for from any ſuch principles. It * 
is impoſſible that beds of pyrites can be fo totally in- 
exhauſtible as to remain for thouſands of years under, 
or nearly under, the ſame part of the ſurface of the 
earth. And as to nitre, it is never found in a foſiile 
ſtate, nor indeed can;we conceive that ſuch quantities 
of nitre can exiſt under any one part of the ſurface as 
would be ſufficient for a fingle cxploſion: befides, 
nitre does not explode inſtantaneouſly, unleſs it is 
thoroughly mixed with ſulphur and charcoal in order 
to convert it into gun-powder; an operation which 
cannot take place in the bowels of the earth. As 
little can we ſuppoſe thoſe eruptions owing to the 
expanſion of aqueous ſteam ; for though this will in 
ſome caſes explode with great violence, yet in others 
it ſeems to be in a manner totally deprived of that 
power. With melted lead, copper, or ſalts, it ex- 
plodes with the utmoſt fury, even when water in a 
very ſmall quantity is thrown upon the ſurface of ſuch 
ſubſtances; yet on the ſurface of melted glaſs, which 
18 much hotter than any of them, water will not ex- 
plode, but evaporates quietly, ſeemingly kept at ſome 
diſtance from the ſurface of the glaſs by the violent 
emiſſion of ſteam from its under part. Nay, with 
this violent heat, it does not even appear to boil ; but 
gradually le{[cns in its dimenfions, until at laſt it quite 
diſappears. | Indeed, if we ſuppoſe water intimately 


mixed and dilperſed in ſmall quantities through the 
ſubſtance of melted glaſs or any ſimiliar ſubſtance, no 
doubt a very violent exploſion will take place ; but in 
this caſe the matter, inſtead of being thrown up in a 
full ſtream, would be ſcattered all around in an im- 
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Volcano. menſe number of ſmall drops. Indeed we cannot con- 
ceive how any ſuch intimate mixture could take place; 
for if we ſuppoſe any large collections of water to 
exiſt under ground at the fame time that a lava is by 
ſume unknown means melted in ſuch a manner as to 
come in contact with it, either the water muſt fall up- 
on the lava, or the lava into the water. If the water 
falls upon the lava, no exploſion will take place, as has 
been already ſhown; and if the Java falls into the 
water, the liquid muſt no doubt be heated boiling 
hot, and the ſteam diſſipated with thoſe noiſy explo— 
ſions mentioned under the article ETNA, when a Java 
of that mountain ran into the fea, On this ſuppofi- 
tion, however, the lava could never be projected above 
the mountain ; much Jeſs can we ſuppofe that folid 
rocks ſhould be moved from their places, and thrown 
10 great diſtances, as experience ſhows them to be. In 


the eruption of Veſuvius in 1779, Sir William Ha- 


milton meaſured one which was 108 feet in circum- 
ference and 17 feet high, and which was thrown to the 
diſtance of more than 1300 feet from the crater of the 
volcano. If we ſuppoſe this tone to have been only twice 
us heavy as water, it muſt have weighed conſiderably 


more than 700 tone; and the projeQile power em- 


ployed to throw this to ſuch a diſtance mult have ex- 
ceeded any thing we can conceive, almoſt, of the force 
of pun-powder itſelf, 
Difficulties Indeed, when we confider the immenſe power ex- 
in aſcertain- erted by volcanoes, we can ſcarce find any thing in 
Ing the true nature to which it can be aſcribed. What only ſeems 
caute, 6-4 . 33 
to reſemble it is the exploſions of inflammable air in 
mines, and of which an account is given under the 
article Damys. But as it is impoſſible to account for 
the continual generation of this air, which we know 
muſt be deſtroyed by every exploſion, we cannot have 
recourſe to this agent; nor, though electricity ſeems to 


be very much concerned in volcanoes, are we acquaint- 


ed with any laws according to which that fluid acts, 

by which a ſucceſſion of violent exploſions could be 
occalioned. The primary confideration, however, in 
attempting to account for the phenomena of volcanoes, 

is the means by which the fire is originally kindled, 

| becauſe upon this, ſome-how or other, all the reſt of the 
phenomena depend. This, from what has been already 
obſerved, cannot be occafioned by fermentations of me- 

talline, mineral, or ſaline ſubſtances, which in time would 

wear out; but muſt depend on ſome inexbauſtible cauſe. 

Fire of vol- The only ines hauſtible ſource of fire which we are ac- 
canoes ori- quainted with is the electrie fluid, by means of whch every 
ry kin, degree of heat, even to that which vitrifies gold and 
c y the SN 7 . ; þ 
electric  Platina, may be excited. From the many articles in this 

fluid, work, where the nature of the electric fluid has been 
confidered, it muſt appear very probable that it is no 

other than the light of the ſun himſelf abſorbed by the 

earth, pervading every part of it, receiving new mo- 

tions, and becoming ſubject to new laws, in fconſe- 

quence of this abſorption, as if it were diſſerent fluid. 

As the ſun perpetually ſends down an immenſe quan- 

tity, great part of which is ſtill abſorbed, it is im- 

poſſible that ſuch an abſorption can take place without 

an emiſſion of an equal quantity ſomewhere or other. 

The outlets to this Huid are innumerable ; but by va- 

rious cauſes many of theſe-may occafionally be ſtop- 

ped. In this caſe it is plain, that the fluid muſt move 

with greater velocity through thoſe which remain 
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or perhaps ſet on fire; and if a ſufficient quantity of 


probable that the flux of electric matter alway con- of vole 


S © L 
open. But it has been ſhown, under the article 
ELtcTricity, no 79. and Hear, ne g. that the vio. 
lent motion of the electric fluid through any ſubſtance 
is heat; that when this fluid converges to a centre, or 
diverges from one, heat always takes place in the 
central point, and that more or leſs violent according 
to the quantity of fluid which thus converges or di- 
verges, If then, from any cauſe, the ele&ric matter Origins 
diffuſed through a very large portion of the earth ſeltta 
ſhould converge towards one particular ſpot on the ud 
ſurface, then that ſpot would undoubtedly be heated, 8. 


Voleay 
1 q 


electric matter ſhould conſtantly be directed in this 
manner, we mutt eaſily fee that the heat would be con- 
tinual. Hence may be underſtood the origin of „l. 
fataras, or ſpots of earth which have a continual heat 

in them, and of hot ſprings. But if-this violent flux 

of cleric matter ſhould by any means be interrupted 

and renewed at uncertain intervals, we fee, in that 
caſe, the heat muſt occaſionally increaſe and decreaſe, 
without any cauſe viſible to thoſe who dwelt near the „ 
ſpots above -· mentioned. In volcanoes, however, it is Of they 


tinues to a very conſiderable degree, but occaſionally * 
is increaſed in ſuch à manner as to melt down the 
earth, ſtones, and mineral ſubſtances through which 
it paſſes into the ſemivitrified compound called Java. 
We cannot indeed, as yet particularly know the cauſes 
by which this electrical flux is at all times occaſioned. In 
general, we are certain, that whatever has a tendency 
to ſolicit the matter to the ſurface, will increaſe the 
violence of an eruption; and whatever can increaſe it 
after it has begun, will alſo contribute to bring it on 6 
originally. This will bappen when the preſſure of the Hua 
atmoſphere directly over the mountain is leſſened ; when of ch 
a cloud paſſes over it whoſe electricity is oppoſite to that ma "1 
ofthe mountain itſelf, or which, by acting as a conductor, "= . 
may facilitate the eſcape of the confined electric matter; pant 
or it will readily happen if by any means the ſurface of ſpot. . 
the mountain and of the earth round it 1s rendered a bet- 
ter conductor than uſual. But above all, the [tate of elec- 
tricity in the neighbouringearth and air muſt contribute 
towards the bringing on an eruption, or inereaſing one 
which is already begun. Underthearticle EaxTHquaxt, 
no 29. it has been ſhown, that when there is a perfect 
equality between the electricity of the earth and of the 
atmoſphere, there is then great danger of a concuſſion, 
becauſe the ele&ric matter can neither get into the at- 
moſphere from the. earth, or into the earth from the 
atmoſphere. It muſt therefore ſtagnate altogether, 
and be ready to burſt out on all fides, when the preſſure „ 
upon it becomes ſufficiently ſtrong, In ſuch circum- wy MR 
ſtances, if there happens to be a volcano in the neigh» car ny 
bourhood, it is probable that it will be ſet on fire, or Prang 1 


8 t on H 
bebe a new volcano may be produced on this oc- bread 
Ca > | quak® 


Theſe cauſes ſeem to be ſufficient for the production 
of volcanoes, and ſetting them on fire from time to 3 
time, as uſually happens with them; though no doubt . ll 
there may be others much more unknown to us which ,,, NA 
take place in the bowels of the earth itſelf ; but as tun de * 
theſe are entirely concealed from us, we can only gueſs c, 3 
at their exiſtence. But that all the above- mentioned 1 F 
cauſes do contribute towards the eruption of burning H 
mountains experience evinces- Sir William Hamilton 
re — 25 
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| the breaking out of a volcano, 


of the thunder-Rorms which iſſue from it. 


* 


mentions it as a common obſervation, that the inward 
exploſions of Veſuvius inereaſe during bad weather, 
when we know that the preſſure of the atmoſphere is 
leſlened, and the deſcending vapours ſerve as conduc- 
tors to the electric fluid. The fame gentleman informs 
ve, that, on the 7th of Avgult 1779, 28 he was obſer- 
vng Veſuvivs, a collection of thunder- clouds paſſed 
directly over its ſummit, and mingled with the ſol— 

nureous and mineral clouds of ſmoke, cinders, and 
aſhes, which were then piled up to an amazing height 
over its top. © At this moment (ſays he) a fountain 
of fire was ſhot up to an incredible height, caſting ſo 
bright a light, that the ſmalleſt objects could be clear- 
ly ciſtinguiſhed at any place within fx miles or more 
of Veſuvius.” Thus we ſee that theſe clouds acting 
either by their conducting power as aqueous vapours, 
or by an electricity oppobite to that of the volcano, 
ſolicited a vaſt diſcharge of the fire as ſoon as they 
came directly over it. Mr Forſter's obſervation, that 


the volcano in the iſland of Tanna took fire after rain, 


has been already mentioned; and'the cauſe will now be 


apparent, namely, that by this means the ſurface of 


the ground all round was rendered a much better con- 


ductor than before, and perhaps ſupplied with a 


greater quantity of electricity, the paſſage of which to 
the volcano was now free, in conſequence of which it 
took fire and burnt violently till this ſupply was again 
exhauſted, Laſtly, it is well known that ſome coun- 
tries which were formerly very ſubject to earthquakes, 
have been freed from theſe deſtructive phenomena by 


quakes allo, temporary volcanoes are often formed, and 
the neighbouring ones throw out vaſt quantities of fire. 
This was particularly obſerved in the great earthquake 
of 1692, when Catanea was deſtroyed, at which fatal 
moment a vaſt flame was ſeen to iſſue from mount 
Etna. But whether any ſuch appearance was ob- 
ſerved during the earthquakes ofthepreſent year (1783), 
which ſeem not to have been leſs violent than that of 
1692, has not yet been authenticated. 

We ſhall only add one remark more in confirmation 
of the hypotheſis that volcanoes are ſet on fire by 
elcEricity, namely, that in a volcanic eruption the 
quantity of this fluid emitted from the mountain is 
quite incredible. For a long time together, the ſmoke 
is tometimes ſo much electrified as to attract the aſhes 
which are thrown out along with it almoſt into a ſolid 
column. The ſtones thrown out, according to Sir 
William Hamilton, are ſometimes tranſparent, which 
we can only attribute to an immoderate elcQricity. 
Nay, the ſame author informs vs, that the vaſt ſtream 
of lava which ifſued in 1779 to the height of almoſt 
two miles, was tranſparent alſo. 
the volcanic ſmoke proves very dreadful by reaſon 


great exploſion of 1779, which, however, laſted only 
twenty-five minutes, a cloud of electrified ſmoke was 
produced which threatened the deſtruction of Naples 


at ſix miles diſtance from the mountain; and though 


i was happily driven from thence by the wind, 
Lie ar continued ſo much electrified, that a Leyden 
Vial armed with a pointed wire ſoon became conſider— 
yy charged by being only held out at a window. 

t Ottatano, which was involved in this cloud, inceſſant 


allies of lightning added greatly to the horror of the 


I 


In the time of earth- 


Add to this, that 


In tbe 


V O L 
ſcene, as well as to the danger of the inhabitants. 
By another day's eruption the air was filled with me— 
teors reſembling falling ſtars, which give us a yet 
higher idea of the quantity of electric matter emitted, 
as theſe indicate a greater degree of electricity than 
even the moſt violent forked lightning. See Ligur- 
NING, no 7. 

Thus we have attempted to explain the original cauſe 
of volcanoes, the formation of lava, and the reaſon why 


Volcano. 
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Expioſions 
and exacer- 
bations of 


the volcanic eruptions are not conſtant, but only take volcanoes 


place at uncertain intervals, 


It now remains only to accounted 


aſſign a reaſon why volcanoes do not burn quietly as any for. 


common fire, but, even during the time of an eruption, 
by fits and intervals. 'The exploſions indeed are in a 


manner continued; but, Sir William Hamilton obſerves, 


that the burning mountains are ſubject to what he 
calls a cri/is at noon and midnight. The exacerbations 
alſo are very remarkable, fo that our author diftin- 
guiſhes them by the name of ver: fits. All theſe 
phenomena, however, may be ſolved by an attentive. 
conſideration of the principles above laid down. The 
lava is formed by a great quantity of ele&ric matter 
violently forcing itſelf through a ſmail ſpot of earth, 
in conſequence of which that ſpot is melted, and thus 
becomes a better conductor of electricity than before, 


whence the force of the electric blaſt towards that 


place is ftill augmented. Now, as the earth is com- 


poſed of what we call ſimply 99d, together with 


tones, and minerals of various kinds, moiftened with 


a certain quantity of water, it is not poſſible that a 


maſs of this kind can be melted without the produc- 
tion of an incredible quantity of ſteam of various kinds. 
Tt is not only the aqueous vapour that 1s here concerned, 
but almoſt all the different kinds we can imagine. No 


doubt the ſteam of water alone ſhows, in certain cir-- 


cumſtances, an incredible degree of ſtrength; but of all 


vapours hitherto known, the aerial ones are the moſt 
powerful in their effects as well as the quickelt in their 
operation. Mr Robins, in his Treatiſe on Gunnery, re- 


lates ſome experiments, from which he concluded, that 
air, heated to an intenſe white heat, was expanded into 
more than four times its uſual bulk, and conſequently, 


in ſuch circumſtances, has more than four times its uſual 


elaſticity, From another experiment he ſhowed, that 
inflamed gun-powder produces a quantity of perma- 
nently elaſtic ſteam equivalent to 244 times the bulk 


of the gun-powder itſelf. Hence he conciudes, that 


the force of inflamed gun-powder 18 nearly equal to 
1000 times the preſſure of the common atmoſphere. 


Now, though the air produced by the inflammation of 


g10-powder is of a different kind from that which we 
may ſuppoſe to be produced by the melting of a lava, 
and in much greater quantity in proportion to the bulk 
of molt of the materials, yet it does not appear that the 
elaſticity of the volcanic fteam 1s at all inferior, as far 
as it goes, From Dr Prieſtley's experiments it appears, 
that the expanſion of the different kinds of air by heat 
are in the following proportions : 


Common air - - - 132 
Ioflammable - - . 205 
Nitrous - - - - 202 
Fixed - 0 - . 220 
Marine acid — 5 133 
Dephlogiſticated — 221 

165 


Phlogiſticate »- -= , 


\Vitriolic 
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. 
Vitriolie acid 1 75 * 237 
Fluor acid - - - 283 
Alkaline - - . 475 
Is order to form ſome eſtimate of the force of vol- 
cauic team, however, it is neceilary not only that we 
{ould know the different elaſticity of the airs which 
may be ſuppoſed to be extricated, but the proportions 
which are yielded by different ſubſtances. But here 
our data are very flender. Dr Prieſtley, to whom we 
mult in a manner wholly have recourſe, has not made 
experiments on thoſe ſubſtances which we can moſt 
reaſonably ſuppoſe to exiſt in the bowels of the earth. 
From ſome, however, air was diſcharged in the follow- 
ing propmtions, with a heat indeterminate indeed, but 
certainly not greater than that of a volcano. 


8 . 
Wood-aſhes 160 times their own quantity 


Pitcoal ditto — 110 1 

Lapis calaminaris 306 

Manganeſe = 40 

Chalk - - £ 


All theſe ſubſtances we may with good reaſon ſup- 
poſe to exiſt in a volcano, or at leaſt ſuhRances equally 
ready to diſcharge air. Nay, Dr Prieſtley himſelf 
ſuppoſes as much dephlogiſticated air to be diſcharged 
from the melted materials of a lava as is ſufficient to 


Burning of continue the burning. But however much he may be 


volcanoes 


einnot be 
ſunported 


in the right with regard to the guartity of dephlo- 


giſticated air produced in this manner, he muſt cer- 


by dephlo- tainly be miſtaken as to the / of it, Ic is certain that 


ꝑiſtieated 
Air. 


the burning muſt have commenced before any air could. 


be emitted from the materials, and the cauſe which 
produced mult alſo be ſufficient to continue it; not 
to mention that lava could not be kept melted, nor 
tones red-hot, by blowing air in any quantity upon 
their ſurfaces. | | 

With regard ts the effeQs of this ſteam, we muſt 
eaſily fee, that where the quantity of materials is 


very large, it muit be extremely formidable. From the 
calculations of Dr Prieftley above-mentioned, it ap- 


pears, that fixed air let looſe and heated is more power- 
ful than atmoſpheric air, and conſequently more ſo 
than even tbe air emitted by gng-powder, which Mr 
Robins obſerves to have much the ſame elaſticity with 


common air. It is true, that nitre yields pure dephlo— 


giſticated air, which is ſomewhat mor. elaſtie than fix- 
ed air; but it is inſtantly phlopiſticated by the other 
ingredients; and Dr Prieſtley — what remains af- 
ter the accenfion of gun-powder to be more phlogiſti- 
cated than common air, and conſequently to have very 
little more elaſticity, as Mr Robins obſerved. Now, 
the ſteam of a volcano muſt undoubtedly be compoſed of 
fixed air, vitriolic acid, ſome marine acid, dephlogiſti- 
cated and inflammable air, all blended together at once 
by the melting of the lava, not to mention a prodigi- 
ous quantity of aqueous ſteam rarefied and heated to an 
extreme degree. As all theſe are more powerful than 
an equal quantity of the vapour of inflamed gun-powder, 
no wonder that ſuch terrible effects enſue from it. 
From Dr Prieſtley's calculation, it appears that two 
ounces of wodd- aſhes, if a ſtrong white heat could be 
ſuddenly applied to them in ſuch a manoer as to make 
them give out all their air at once, would be much'more 
powerful than one ounce of gun powder; three ounces 
of pit- coal aſhes would be more powerful than an ounce 
an! an half of gun-powder;z fix ounces ef manganeſe 


L OJ 1 


would be more than an equivalent to one ounce, and 15 Jog 


SM 


pounds of chalk would be the ſame; though this lai 
we may be aſſured would in ſuch circumſtances yield 
more than 5O times the quantity of air that Dr Prieſtley 
could obtain from it. Lapis calaminaris would be ter. 
rible beyond all meaſure; one ounce of it being near| 
equivalent to two of gun- powder. What mult be the 
conſequence, then, if thouſands of tons of materials 
equally prolific in ſuch kinds of air are melted at once? 
When all this is attentively conſfidzred, we will be 
ſo far from being furpriſed at' the immenſe power of 


volcanoes, that it will rather be matter of ſurpriſe that 


more miſchief is not done by them than what aQuall 

happens. This however is prevented by the force be. 
ing conltantly directed upwards, and not horizontally 
along the ſurface of the earth. The firſt conſequence 
of the production of a lava muſt be a violent tendency 
of it to expand, The reaſon of this is obvious, 213. 
becauſe the ſteam is diſperſed through every part of it, 
and therefore ſwells and heaves it up, as we fee is the 
caſe with any glutinous fluid when ſet over the fire to 


boil. As this expanſion is very violently reſiſted by the 


obſtacles below ground, the overcoming of theſe, 
which in fact is no leſs than removing and breaking to 
pieces rocks and huge maſſes of earth, mult be attend- 
ed with the moſt tremendous exploſions; and hence 
we may account for the noiſes below ground before an 
eruption of a volcano takes place. As the lava is ex- 
ceſſively tenacious, it will continue to ſwell, and keep 
the fteam within itſelf for a long time, though violent 
blaſts of ſmoke and elaſtic ſteam will now and then 
get out, as we ſee that puffs of ſmoke will get out from 
any tbick matter boiling over a fire. As theſe blaſts 


of volcanie ſteam muſt alſo be compoſed partly of 


the ſmoke of burnt earth, and partly of elaſtic air, 


they are conſequently of a black colour; and hence 


the fign of an approaching eruption is a quantity 
of black ſmoke now and then ſhooting up to an im- 
menſe height in the air. Along with this black 
ſmoke, however, a white one will be emitted without 
intermiſſion. This white ſmoke is compoſed of aqueous 
vapour, and what comes from the outfide of the Java 
when thoroughly melted, which is always obſerved to 
emit a white ſteam. As the lava advances, a prodigi- 


ous quantity of earth, ſtones, &c. are collected on its 


upper part, ſo that the blaſts of ſteam cannot get out 
without breaking through this covering. The earth in 
the mean time 1s calcined to aſhes, and the ſtones are 
made red-hot by the vehement heat of the lava under- 
neath, and by the violent current of ele&ric matter 
converging towards that point. The volcano there- 
fore begins to throws up red-hot ſtones, cinders, aſnes, 
and ſcoriæ of the lava itſelf. Theſe falling down into 
the crater, continually fill it up; and thus confining the 
ſteam, give conſtant occaſion for freſh explotions, and 
the mountain continues to rage with more or leſs vio- 
lence, according to the quantity of team yielded by 
the lava, and the degree of refiſtance it meets with, 
At laſt, when the lava has reached the ſummit, or 


meets with a weak place in the mountain, as the ſame 


tendency to expand ſtil] continues, it runs over the top, 
or burſts out thro? the ſide. Then all the violent explo- 


ſions and fury of the volcano ceaſe, becauſe the ſteam. 
gets continual vent by forcing more of the lava out 


through the opening. But if by any accident the run- 
ning 
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retard, ſometimes with double violence. 

Thus we may in a pretty plauftible manner account 
for the general phenomena of volcanoes; and if extra- 
ordinary phenomena ſometimes occur, we may reaſon- 
ably ſuppole them to be owing to ſome accidental cir- 
emftance, Thus the vaſt height to which the lava of 
Veiuvius aſcended in 1779, muſt certainly have been 
occaioned by ſome extraordinary preſſure, ſuch as in- 


| Geed we may well be ſurpriſed how the ſides of the 


mountain could bear, There are three circumſtances 
which may reaſonably be ſuppoſed to cauſe the lava 
ſpring up to a considerable height. I. Its being very 


ſuddenly formed; for thus all the elaſtic ſteam will be 


diſcharged in a manner at once, and the tendency to 
expand will be inconceivably great. 2. The degree of 
reliſtance. And, 3. The capability of the materials to 
produce elaſtic team, All theſe ſeem to have concurred 
to produce the great exploſion on the 8th of Auguſt 
1779. The immenſe quantity of electrie fluid which 
at this time iſſued from the mountain, indicated that 
the lava had been ſuddenly formed. Immediately be- 
fore its emiſſion, ſuch a report was heard as ſhook the 
houſes at Portici, broke the windows, and cracked ſe- 
veral walls; and the fitneſs of the materials at that time 
ia the mountain for producing elaſtic ſteam, appeared 
from the vaſt quantities of ſmoke which iſſued along 
with the lava. | 


er With regard to the uſes of volcanoes, we may ob- 


ſerve, that however terrible their eruptions may be, 
they anſwer very important purpoſes in nature, by gi- 
ving vent to ſuch quantities of electric matter as might 
otherwiſe render the earth totally uniahabitable, if not 


endanger its frame altogether. Sulphur, fal ammoniac, 
and various other ſalts, are produced by them; their 


aſhes fertilize the neighbouring country; and the lavas, 
tufa, baſaltes, &c. afford materials for building. By 
their means alſo many ifjands have been thrown np 
from the bottom of the ſea, and afford new habitations 
for man. 1 | | 
VOLERY, a great bird.cage, ſo large that the 
birds have room to fly up and down in it. 
VOLITION, the act of willing. See Mera- 
PHYSICS, 
VOLLEY, a military ſalute, made by diſcharging 
a great number of fire arms at the ſame time. 
— VOLONES, in Roman antiquity, ſlaves who in 
the Panic war voluntarily offcred their ſervice to the 
ſtate, which is the reaſon of the appellation ; upon 


which they were admitted to citizenſhip, as none but 
treemen could be ſoldiers. 


VOLT, in the manege, a round or circular tread ;. 


and hence, by the phraſe to mate volts, is underſtood 
2 gate of two treads, made by a horſe going ſidewiſe 
round acentre, in ſuch a manner that theſe two treads 
wake parallel trads; one larger, made by the fore 
feet, and another ſmaller made by the hind- feet; the 


group approaching towards the centre, and the ſhoulders 


caring out. 


VOLTAIRE (Francis de), one of the moſt cele- 
dated French authors and wits, was born in the year 
1694. At twelve years of age, having written ſome 
—— that appeared to be ſuperior to what could have 

cen expected at that early period, he was introduced to 
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the celebrated Ninon d*'Enc!los by the Abbe Chateau- 


Voltaire, 


neuf, her intimate friend; and that extraordinary wo- 
man bequeathed to him the ſum of 20co livres to buy 
books; which legacy was punctually paid. | 

Notwithſtanding his extreme youth, he was admit- 
ted to an intimacy with the Abbe Chaulieu, ihe 
Marquis de la Fare, the duke of Sully, and the Abbe 
Courtin; and he has often told us that his father be- 
lieved him entirely ruined, hecauſe he kept company 
with people of faſhion and made verſes, 

At the age of 18, he began the tragedy of Oedipus, 
in which he propoſed to introduce choruſes after the 
manner of the ancients. The players were very un— 
willivg to appear in a tragedy, the ſubject of which 
had been already treated by Corneille, whoſe perfor- 


mance was What is commonly called a ffock play. It 


was not acted till 1718, and even then not without 
an order from the court. The young man, who was 
exceſſively diſſipated, and immerſed in ail the pleaſures 
common at his time of life, was not ſenfible of the 
riſk he ran, nor did he give himſelf any trouble whee. 
ther his pieces ſucceeded or not. He indulged bim- 
ſelf in a thouſand ſallies on the ſtage; and at laſt wan- 
tonly laid hold of tbe train of the chief prieſt, in a 
ſcene where that pontiff was producing a very tragical 
effect. Mareſchal Villars's lady, who was in the firſt 
box, inquired who the young man was that had played 
that trick, as it ſeemed to be done with a view to 
ruin the piece; and being told that he was the author, 
ſhe ſent for bim into the box, and the attachment he 
formed from that time to the mareſchal and his lady 
continued during their lives. | 

After having finiſhed his Oedipvs, but before it had 
been performed, he began the Henriade;. when, with 
Monſieur de Caumartin, intendant of the finances at 
St Ange, having one day read ſeveral cantos of his 
poem when on a vilit to his intimate friend the young 
preſident de Maiſons, he was ſo teized with objeRions, . 
that he loft patience, and threw his manuſcript into the 
fire. The preſident Henaut with difficulty reſcued it 
+ Remember (ſaid M. Henaut to him, in one of his let- 
ters), it was I that ſaved the Henriade, and that it coſt 
me a handſome pair of ruffles,” Some years after, ſeve- 
ral copies of this poem were handed about while it was 
only a iketch; and an edition of it with many chaſms 
was publiſhed under the title of The League. All the 
poets in Paris, and even many of the learned, fell fou! 
of him. The Henriade was played at the fair; and it 
was infinuated to the old biſhop of Frejus, preceptor 
to the king, that it was indecent, and even criminal, 
to write in praiſe of admiral Coligny and queen Eliza- 
beth. The cabal had intereſt enongh to engage car- 
dinal de Biſſi, then preſident of the atlembly of the cler- 
gy, to paſs a judicial cenfure upon the work; but this 
ſtrange deſign proved abortive. The young author was 
filled with equal furpriſe and reſentment at theſe in- 
trigues. His diflipation prevented him from making 
friends among the literati; and he had not the art 08 
combating his enemies with their own weapons, which 
is ſaid to be abſolutely necetfary in Paris, it a man wiſhes 
to ſucceed in any kind of purſuit, 

In 1722, he gave the tragedy of Mariamne. That 
princeſs was poiioned by H<crod. When the drank the 
cup, the faction cried out, The queen drinks;“ and 
the piece was damned. Thrſe continyal 5 
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Voltaire. determined him to print the Henriade in England, as 


—— — 


according to its direction.“ 


— he could neither obtain privilege nor patronage for it 


in France. 

Here king Geo. I. and more particularly the princeſs 
of Wales, afterwards queen of England, raiſed an im— 
menſe ſubſcription for him. Their liberality laid the 
foundation of his fortune: for on his return to France 
in 1728, he put his money into a lottery eſtabliſhed by 
Mr Desforts, comptroller general of the finances. The 
adventurers received a rent-charge on the Hetel-de Ville 
for their tickets; and the prizes were paid in ready 
money: fo that if a ſociety had taken all the tickets, 
it would have gained 1,000,000 of livres. He joined 
with a numerous company of adventurers, and was for- 
tunate. 

We are afterwards informed of the bad ſucceſs of 
his Brutus and Zara; and of the refuſal of the acade- 
micians to admit him into their ſociety. About this 


time he became intimately acquainted with the illuſtri— 


ous marchioneſs of Chatellet, with whom he ſtudied 
the principles of Newton, and the ſyſtems of Leibnitz. 
T'tiey retired to Circy, in Champagne, for ſeveral years; 
two of which Mr Konig, an eminent mathematician, 
paſſed with them. Mr Voltaire cauſed a gallery to be 
erected, where they performed all the experiments on 
light and electricity. When he attempted to publiſh his 
Elements of the Newtonian Philoſophy, a philoſophy 
then ſcarce known in-France, he could not obtain a 
privilege from the chancellor Agueſſeau, who was a 
man of univerſal learning, but being bred a Cartefian, 
diſcouraged the new diſcoveries as much as he could. 
Our author's attackment to the principles of Newton 
and Locke, drew upon him a new crowd of enemies. 
He wrote to Mr Falkner, to whom he dedicated his 
Zara. Tt is believed that the French love novelty, 
but it muſt be in cookery and faſhions, for as to new 
trutlis they are always proſcribed among us; it is only 
when they grow old that they are well received.” 

By way of relaxation from his ſtudies in natural phi- 
ioſophy, he amuſed himſelf in writing his Maid of Or- 
leans. Although this poem was only comic, yet there 
is much more fancy in it than in the Henriade; but it 
was vilely diſgraced by ſome ſhameleſs ſcoundrels, who 


Printed it with horrid lewdneſſes. The only good edi- 


tions are thoſe of Geneva. Not long afterwards, he 
became acquainted with the celebrated Rouſſeau at 
Bruſſels; and they ſoon conceived a ftrong averſion for 
each other, Rouſſeau having ſhown his antagoniſt a 
Iyrc epiltle addreſſed to poſterity, met with this re- 
partce: © My friend, this letter will never be delivered 
Rouſſeau never forgave 
this piece of raillery. | 

In the year 1738, he commenced a correſpondence 
with the king, thea hereditary prince- royal, of Pruſſia; 
and in the year 1740 he Went to pay his court at Berlin 
before the king was prepared far invading Sileſia. Soon 


after his return from Berlin, be wrote the tragedies of 
Mahomet and Merope. The tragedy of Merope is the 


firſt piece, not upon a ſacred ſubject, that ſueceeded 


wichout the aid of an «morovs paſſion, and which pro- 


cured our author more honour thau he hoped from it. 
It was played on the 26th of February 1743. 

Soon after, we fee him again taking a journey to the 
king of Pruſſia, who was always invitins him to Ber: 


lia, but could never prevail og him to quit bis org 
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friends for any conſiderable time. In his journey he vi FF 
* © 


performed a fingular ſervice to the king his maſter; az 
we fee by the letters which paſſed between him and My 
Amelot the miniſter of ſtate. 

Ia the year 1749, after the death of the illuſtriouz 
marchioneſs of Chatellet, whom Mr Voltaire had at. 
tended to the court of Staniſlaus, the king of Pruſſia 
gave him an invitation to come and live with him, It 
was not till towards the end of the month of Auguſt 
1750, after having for ſix months combated the opi. 
nions of all his friends, who ftrongly diſſuaded him 
from going, that we find him reſolved to quit France, 
and attach himſelf to his Pruſſian majeſty for the reſt 
of his life. He could not withſtand the letter which 
the king of Pruſſia wrote to him on the 23d of Auguſt 
from the apartments deſtined for his future gueſt in the 


palace of Berlin: a letter which has been often printed, 


and 18 univerſally known. 

After this letter, the king of Pruſſia aſked the con. 
tent of the king of France, by his miniſter at that 
court, which was readily granted, Our author wag 
preſented at Berlin with the order of Merit, the key of 
chamberlain, and a penſion of 20,000 livres. However, 
he did not give up his houſe at Paris; and by the ac- 
count af Mr Delaleu the notary, we find that Mr Vol. 
taire was at the expence of 30,000 livres a-year there, 
He was attached to the king of Pruſſia by the moſt 
reſpectful regard, as well as by their conformity of 
taſte. He has a hundred times ſaid, that monarch was 
as agreeable in company as he was formidable at the 


head of an army; and that he had never more pleafing 


evening-parties at Paris, than thoſe to which that 
prince would have conſtantly admitted him. His re- 
gard for the king of Pruſſia roſe to a degree of enthu- 
ſiaſm. His apartments were under the kings, and he 
never quitted them but to go to ſupper. The king 
compoled works in philoſophy, hiſtory, and poetry, in 
the upper apartments, while his favourite cult:vated 
the ſame arts and the ſame talents ia the lower. They 
communicated their works to one another. The Pruſ— 
ſian monarch wrote his Memoirs of the Houſe of Bran- 


denburg at Potzdam ; and the French author having 


carried his materials with him, wrote his Age of 
Lewis XIV. at the ſame place. Thus did his days 
glide along in tranquillity, enlivened by ſuch agreeable 

employments. | * 
This happineſs would have been more laſting, if it 
had not been for a diſpute on a ſubject in mixed ma— 
thematics which aroſe between Maupertuis, who like— 
wiſe lived at that time with the king of Pruſſia, ard 
Kaeaig librarian to the princeſs of Orange at the 
Hague, 'This diſpute was a continuation of that which 
for a long time had divided the mathematicians about 
the living and dead forces. "Phe tempers of the dil- 
putants were foured; and Mavpertuis, who rulcd the 
academy at Berlin, procured a condemnation of Ka- 
nig's opinion in the year 1752, on the authority ol a 
letter of the late Leibnitz, without being able to pro- 
duce the original of that letter, which however 2d 
been ſcen by MrjWolf. He went {till farther —He 
wrote to the princeſs of Orange, to beg her to ditmiß 
Kan'g from his employment of librarian; and rep'** 
ſ-1ted tim to the king of P:.ſſi- as a man who had 
been waning in the reſpect due to his Majeſty. VII. 
taire, who had paſſed two whole years at Cirey uh 
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thought it was his duty openly to eſpouſe the cauſe of 
his friend. The quarrel became violent; and Mauper— 
tuis having reported that Voltaire had ſpoken diſre- 
ſpectfully of the king's literary abilities, the latter re- 
turned the key of chamberlain, &c. which, however, 
the king ſent him back. ; 

goon after his departure from Berlin, he purchaſed 
the ſeignory of Ferney in the pays de Gex, about a 
league from Geneva. It was here that he undertook 
the defence of the celebrated family of Calas; and it 
was not long before he had a ſecond opportunity of 
vindicating the innocence of another condemned family 
of the name of Sirven. It is ſomewhat remarkable, 
that in the year 1774, he had the third time a ſingu— 
lar opportunity of employing that ſame zeal which he 
had the good fortune to diſplay in the fatal cataſtrophe 
of the families of Calas and Sirven. | | 

In this retreat M. Voltaire continued long to enjoy 
the pleaſures of a rural life, accompanied with the ad- 
miration of a vaſt number of wits and philoſophers 
throughout all Europe. Wearied at length, however, 
with his ſituation, or yielding to the importunities of 
friends, he came to Paris about the beginning of the 
year 1778, where he wrote a new tragedy called Irene. 
By this time his underſtanding ſeems to have been im- 
paired, either through the infirmities of age, or con- 
tinued intoxication by the flattery of others; and he ri- 
diculouſly ſuffered himſelf to be crowned in public with 
}zurcl, in teſtimony of his great poetical merit. He 
did nat long ſurvive this farce: for having over-heated 
himſelf with receiving viſits, and exhauſted his ſpirits 
by ſupplying a perpetual fund of converſation, he was 
firit ſeized with a ſpitting of blood; and at laſt beco- 
ming reſtleſs in the night-time, he was obliged to uſe 
a ſoporific medicine, Of this he unluckily one night 
took fo large a doſe, that he ſlept 36 hours, and expi- 
red a very ſhort time after awaking from it. 
_ VOLUME, in matters of literature, a book or 
writing of a juſt bulk to be bound by itſelf. The name 


13 derived from the Latin volvere, to roll up; the an- 


cient manner of making up books being in rolls of bark 
or parchment. See Book. 
VOLUNTARY, in muſic, a piece played by a mu— 


ſician extempore, according to his fancy. This is 


often uſed before he begins to ſet himſelf to play any 


particular compolition, to try the inſtrument, and to 
lead him into the key of, the piece he intends to per- 
zOrm. : | 


VOLUNTEERS, perſons who, of their own ac- 


cord, either for the ſervice of their prince, or out of 


the eſteem they have for their general, ſerve in the 
army without being inliſted, to gain honour and pre— 
lerment, by expoling themſelves in the ſervice. | 
VOLVOX, in natural hiſtory, a genus of inſe&s 
belonging to the order of vermes zoophyta. The 
body is round, gelatinous and deſtitute of limbs. 
© or an account of the beroe, a ſpecies of this genus, 
lee the article ANiMALCULA, ne 46. 
VOLUTA, in natural hiſtory, a genus of inſes 
elonging to the order of vermes. The animal is of 
the ſnail kind, with an unilocular ſpiral ſhell, of which 
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"VOLUTE, 


7 in architecture, a kind of ſpiral ſcroll 
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uſed in the Ionic and Compoſite capitale, whereof it 
makes the principal characteriſtic and ornament. 

VOMICA, is commonly taken for a ſuppurated im- 
poſthume, or an abſceſs with a ſuppuration. Sce Me— 
DICINE, ne 535. 

ux Vomica, in pharmacy, a flat compreſſed round 
fruit, of the breadth of a ſhilling, or ſomewhat more, 
and of about the thickneſs of a crown- picce. 

It is the nucleus of a fruit of an Eait-Indian tree, 
the wood of which is the /ignum clubrinum of the 
ſhops. | 

Some have preſcribed ſmall doſes of the nux vomica 
as a ſpecific againſt a gonorrhœa, and others againtt 
quartan agues. Bat we have ſo many good and ſafe 
medicines for all theſe purpoſes, that there ſeems no 
occaſion for our having recourſe to ſuch as theſe, which 
ſhow ſo many figns of miſhief, . 

VOMIT. See EmeTic. .. 

VOMITING, a retrograde ſpaſmolic motion of the 
muſcular fibres of the ceſophagus, ſtomach, and inte- 
ſtines, attended with ſtrong convulſions of the muſcles 
of the abdomen and diaphragm, which, when gentle, 
create a nauſea; when violent, a vomiting, 

VOORN, one of the iſlands of Holland, bounded 
by the river Maes, which divides it from the continent 
and the iſland of Iſlemunde, on the north; by the ſea 
called the Bzes-bs/ch, on the eaſt; by another branch 
of the Maes, which divides it from the iſlands of Ga— 
ree and Overflackee, on the ſouth; and by the Ger- 
man ſea on the weſt; being about 24 miles long, and 
5 broad. 

VORTEX, in meteorology, a whirlwind, or ſud- 
den, rapid, and violent motion of the air in gyres, or 
circles - . 

Vortex is alſo uſed for an eddy or whirlpool; or a 
body of water, in certain ſeas or rivers, which run 
rapidly around, forming a ſort of cavity in the 
middle, . 

VorrTEx, in the Carteſian philoſophy, is a ſyſtem or 
collection of particles of matter moving the ſame way, 
and round the ſame axis, | 

Such vortices are the grand machines whereby thoſe 
philoſophers ſolve moſt of the motions and other phe- 
nomena of the heavenly bodies. Accordinply, the doc- 
trine of theſe vortices make a great part of the Carte- 
ſian philoſophy. | 
VOSSIUS (John Gerard), one of the moſt learned 


and laborious writers of the 19th century, was of a 


Vomica 


Voſlius.. 


conſiderable family in the Netherlands; and was born 


in 1577, in the Palatinate, near Heidelberg, at a place 
where his father, John Voſſius, was miniſter. He be- 
came well ſkilled in polite literature, hiſtory, and ſa- 
cred and profane antiquities, and was made director of 
the college of Dort. He was at leupth made profeſſor 
of eloquence and chronology at Leyden, from whence 
he was called in 1633 to Amſterdam, to fill the chair 
of a profeſſor of hittory. . He died in 1649. He wrote 
many learned works, of which a complete edition has 
been printed at Amſterdam, in 9 vals folio. | 
Vossivs (Iſaac), a man of great parts and learn- 
ing, the ſou of John Gerard Voſſius, was born at Ley- 
den in 1618. He had no other tutor but his father, 
and employed his whole life in ſtudying: his merit re- 


commended him to a correſpondence with queen Chri— 


tina of Sweden; he made {ſeveral journeys into Swe— 
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den by her order, and had the honour to teach her the 
Greek language. In 1670 he came over to England, 
where king Charles made him canon of Windſor; tho? 
he knew his character well enough to ſay, That there 
was nothing that Voſſius refuſed to believe, except- 
ing the Bible. He appears indeed by his publications, 
which are neither ſo uſeful nor ſo numerous as his fa- 
ther's, to have been a moſt credulous man, while he 
afforded many circumſtances to bring his religious faith 
in queſtion. He died at Windior caſtle in 1688. 

VOTE, the ſuffrage or reſolve of each of the mem- 
bers of an aſſembly, where any affair is to be carried 
by a majority; but more particularly uſed for the re- 
ſolves of the members of either houſe of parliament. 

VOTIVE mevpars, thoſe on which are expreſſed 
the vows of the people for the emperors or empreſſes. 
See MEDAL. 

VOW, a ſolemn and religious promiſe, or oath. 
See OaTn. | 

The uſe of vows is found in moſt religions. They 

make up a conſiderable part of the Pagan worſhip, be- 
ing made either in conſequence of ſome deliverance, 
under ſome preſſing neceſſity, or for the ſucceſs of ſome 
enterpriſe, Among the Jews, all vows were to be vo- 
luntary, and made by perſons wholly in their own 
power; and if ſuch perſon made a vow in any thing 
lawful and poſſible, he was obliged to fulfil it. If he 
appointed no particular time for accompliſhing his vow, 
he was bound to do 1t inſtantly, leſt by delay he ſhould 
prove leſs able, or be unwilling, to execute his pro- 
miſe. Among the Romaniſts, a perſon is conſtituted 
a religious by taking three vows; that of poverty, cha- 
ſlity, and obcdicnce. | 

Vows, among the Romans, ſignified ſacrifices, of- 


ferings, preſents, and prayers made for the Cæſars and 
emperors, particularly for their proſperity and the con- 


tinuance of their empire. Theſe were at firſt made every 
5 years, then every 15, and afterwards every 20, and 
were called guinguennalia, decennalia, and vincennalia. 

VOWEL, in grammar, a letter which affords a 
complete ſound of itſelf, or a letter fo ſimple as only 
to need a bare opening of the mouth to make it heard, 
ard to form a diſtinct voice, 

The vowels are fix in number, viz. A, E, I, O, U, V, 
and are called v9avels, in conttadiſt indtion to certain 
other letters, which, depending on a particular appli- 
cation of ſome part of the mouth, as the teeth, lips, 
or palate, can make no perfect ſound without an open- 
ing of the mouth, that 1s, without the addition of a 
vowel, and are therefore called conſonants. 

VOWEL (John). See Hooks. 

UPHOLS PER, Ur norsrERER, or Upbolder, a 
tradeſman that makes beds, and all ſorts of furniture 
thereunto belonging, &c. 


UPLAND, denotes high ground, or, as ſome call 
it, terra firma, by which it ſtands oppoſed to ſuch as 
is muoriſh, marſhy, or low. 

UrLaxD, a province of Sweden, bounded on the 
north-eaſt by the Baltic Sea, on the ſouth by the ſea 
of Sudermanie, and on the weſt by Weſtmania and 
Geltricia, from which it is ſeparated by the river Dela. 
It 18 about 70 miles in length and 45 in breadth, and 
contains mines of iron and lead. Stockholm is the ca- 
Pita), 


UPSAL, a rich and conſiderable city of Sweden, in 
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Upland, with a famous univerſity, and an archbiſhop's bh, 
Ur, 


. 


ſee. The town is pretty large, and as ſtraight ag a 
line; but moſt of the houſes are of wood, covered 
with birch-bark, with turf on the top. On an emi. 
nence, to the ſouth of the town, is a ruined caſtle, 
Thoſe that view the town from hence would take it 
to be a garden, whoſe ſtreets repreſent the alleys; and 
the houſes, which are covered with turf, the prafs. 
plats. It was formerly the reſidence of the kings, and 
is now the uſual place where they are crowned. It is 
ſeated on the river Sala, over which there are two 
bridges. It is 27 miles north-weſt of Stockholm. E. 
Lon. 17. 56. N. Lat. 60. 10. | 
UPUPA, 1a ornithology, a genus belonging to the 
order of picæ. The beak is arcuated, convex, and 
ſomething blunt; the tongue is obtuſe, triangular, en- 
tire, and very ſhort; and the feet are fitted for walk. 
ing. There are two ſpecies ; both natives of India, 
The epops, hoopoe, or dung-bird, is frequently ſeen 
in Britain. It may be readily diſtinguiſhed from all 
others that viſit theſe iſlands by its beautiful creft, 
which it can ere& or depreſs at pleaſure. 
length 12 inches; in breadth, 19: the bill is black, two 
inches and a half long, ſlender, and incurvated; the 
irides are hazel : the creſt conſiſts of a double row of 
feathers; the higheſt about two inches long ; the tips 
are black, their lower part of a pale orange colour: the 
neck is of a pale reddiſh brown; the breaſt and belly 
white; the leſſer coverts of the wings are of a light brown; 
the back, ſcapulars, and wings, croſſed with broad bars 
of white and black; the rump is white; the tail conſiſts 
of only 10 feathers, white marked with black, in form 
of a creſcent, the horns pointing towards the end of 
the feathers. The legs are ſhort and black; the ex- 


terior toe is cloſely united at the bottom to the middle 


toe. 

According to Linnæus, it takes its name from its 
note, which has a ſound ſimilar to the word; or it may 
be derived from the French huppe, or © ereſted:“ it 
breeds in hollow trees, and lays two aſh-coured eggs; 
it feeds on inſeQs, which it picks out of ordure of all 
kinds: the ancients believed that it made its neſt of 
human excrement; ſo far is certain, that its hole is ex- 
ceſſively fetid from the tainted food it brings to its 
young. The country people in Sweden look on the 
appearance of this bird as a preſage of war; 


= Facies armata videtur, 


And formerly the vulgar in our own country eſteemed 
it a forerunner of ſome calamity. It viſits theſe iſlands 
frequently; but not at ſtated ſeaſons, neither does it 
breed with us. It is found in many parts of Europe, 
in Egypt, and even as remote as Ceylon. The Turks 
call it tir chaous, or the“ meſſenger-bird,” from the 
reſemblance its creſt has to the plumes worn by the 
chaous or Turkith couriers. | 
Ovid ſays that Tereus was changed into this bird: 
Verlitur in volucrem, cut ſlant in verlice criſte, 


Prominet immodicum pro longa cuſpide roſtrum : 
Nomen epops volucri. 


Tereus, through grief and haſte to be reveng'd, 
Shares the like fate, and to a bird is chang'd. 
Fix'd on his head the creſted plumes appear, 
Long is his beak, aud ſharpen'd as a ſpear, . 


UR (anc. geog.), a citadel of Meſopotamia, ſituate 
between the Tigris and Niſibis; taken by ſome for of 


Crexall. 


It is in 


Metam. lib. vi. J. 672. | 
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of the Chaldees, the reſidence of Abraham, What 
ſeems to confirm this is, that from Ur to Haran, the 
other reſidence of the patriarch, the road hes direaly 
for Paleſtine, And it is no objection that Ur is ſaid 
to be in Meſopotamia z becauſe the parts next the Ti- 
gris were occupied by the Chaldeans, as ſeems to be 
confirmed from Ads vii. 2, 4. It is called Orche, in 
Strabo; Orchoe, in Ptolemy: 

URANBURG, or URAN BURG, a caſtle of Den- 


mark, ſituated on the little ifland of Huen, in the 


Sound, 16 miles north-eaſt of Copenhagen, Here was 


the celebrated obſervatory built by that noble Dane 
Tycho Brahe, and furniſhed with inſtruments for ob- 
ſerving the courſe and motions of the heavenly bo- 


dies. 25 | 

URANIA, in fabulous hiſtory, one of the nine Muſes, 
was ſuppoſed to preſide over aſtronomy. She is com- 
monly repreſented in an azure robe, crowned with ſtars, 
and ſupporting a large globe with both hands, 

URANOSCOPUS, in ichthyology, a genus be- 
longing to the order of jugulares, The head is large, 
rough, and depreſſed, the upper jaw being ſhorter than 
the under one; there are five dentated rays in the mem · 
brane of the gills; and the anus is in the middle of the 
body, There is but one ſpecies, found in the Medi- 
terranean fea, - | | 

URBINO, a province of Italy, in the pope's terri- 
tory, bounded by Romania and the gulph of Venice 
on the north and eaſt, by the marquiſate of Ancona on 
the ſouth, and by Tuſcany on the weſt, being 70 miles 
long, and from 20 to 50 broad, | 
Urbino is alſo the capital of this province, 
URCHIN, in zoology, See Ecainvus. 
URETERS, in anatomy, See AnaTony, ne 363, 
| URETHRA, in anatomy, See Ax ATOM, u“ 371, 

URIM and Thummin, among the ancient He- 
brews, a certain oracular manner of conſulting God, 
which was done by the high-prieſt dreſſed in his robes, 
8nd having on his peRoral or breaſt-plate, 

Various have been the ſentiments of commentators 
concerning the urim and thummim, Joſephus, and fe» 
veral others, maintain, that it meant the precious 
ſtones ſet in the high- prieſt's breaſt-plate, which by 
extraordinary luſtre made known the will of God to 
thoſe who conſulted him, Spencer believes that the 
urim and thummim were two little golden figures ſhut 
up in the pectoral as in a purſe, which gave reſponſes 
with an articulate voice, In ſhort, there are as many 


opinions concerning the urim and thummim as there 


are particular authors that wrote about them, The 
lateſt opinion, according to Broughton, ſeems to be, 
chat the words urine and thummim fignify ſame divine 
virtue and power annexed to the breaſt» plate of the 
bigh-pricit, by which an oracolous anſwer was ob. 
ing from God when he was conſulted by the 
lgh-prieft ; 8nd that this was called «rim and 76104 
Pilla, ko exprels the clearneſs and perfection which 
theſe oracular anſwers always carried with them; for 
urim fignifies © light,” and thummim « perfection:“ 
thele unfwers not being imperfect and ambiguous, like 
the heathen oracies, but clear and evident, The uſe 
my of the urim and thummim was to conſult God in 
%Dicult caſcs relating to the whole ſtate of Ifrael z and 
ucumes ia caſes relating to the king, the ſanhe+ 
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drim, the general of the army, or ſome other great 
perſonage, 

URINAL, in medicine, a veſſe] fit to receive and 
hold urine, and uſed accordingly for the convenience 
of fick perſons. It is uſually of glaſs, and crooked; 
and ſometimes it is filled with milk, to aſſuage the pain 
of the grave), | 

Uaixar, in chemiftry, is an oblong glaſs veſſel, clo- 
ſed for making ſolutions, and ſo called from its reſem- 
blance to the glaſſes in which urine is ſet to ſettle for 
the inſpection of the phyſician, 

URINE, a ſerous and ſaline fluid, of a citron co- 
lour, ſeparated from the blood, and carried by the emul- 
gent arteries to the kidneys, from whence it deſcends 


rina 
| 


Urius. 
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to the bladder by the ureters, and is from time to time 


emitted thence by the canal of the vrethra. See Ax A- 
ToMy, u“ 365, For the analyſis of urine, ſce Cu- 
MISTRY, n' 308. | oe 

URN, a kind of vaſe, of a ronndiſh form, but big- 
geſt in the middle, like the common pitchers, now {el- 
dom uſed but in the way of ornament over chimhey- 
pieces, in buffets, &. 
the ancients, was to preſerve the aſhes of the deed af- 
ter they were burnt ; for which reafon they were call- 
ed cineraria, and urne cinerarie, and were placed 
ſometimes under the tomb-{tone whereon the epitaph 
was cut; and ſometimes in vaults in their own houſes, 
Urns were allo uled at their ſacrifices to put liquid 
things in, 

UROGALLUS, in ornithology, See Tyrrao. 

URSA, in aſtronomy. See AsTRONOMY, n? 206. 

URSULINES, in church hiſtory, an order of nuns, 
founded originally by St Angela of Breſcia, in the 
year 1537; and fo called from St Urſula, to whom they 
were dedicated, They obſerve the rules of St Augu- 
ſtine, and are chiefly noted for taking on them the edu- 
cation and inſtruction of young maids; their monaite« 
ries are a kind of ſchools where young ladies of the 
belt families receive their education, 

URSUS, the rA; a genus of quadrupeds belong - 
ing to the order of feræ. There are fix fore- teeth in 
the upper jaw, alternately hollow in the inſide, and x 
in the under jaw, the two lateral ones being labated, 


The dog-tecth are ſolitary and conical; the eyes are 


furniſned with a nictitating membrane; the noſe is pro- 
minent; and there is a crooked bone 1a the penis, 
There are five ſpecies, vis. 

1, The urſus cauda abrupta, has ſtrong, thick, and 
clumſy limbs; very ſhort tail; lerge feet; body covered 
with very long and ſhaggy hair, various in 1ts colour ; 
It inhabits the north parts of Europe and Afia; the Alps 
of Switzerland, and Dauphine; Japan and Ceylon; North 
America and Peru. The brown bears are ſometimes car- 
nivorous, and will deltroy cattle, and eat carrion; but their 
general food is roots, fruits, and vegetables: they will 
rob the fields of peaſe; and when they are ripe, pluck 
great quantities up, beat the peaſe out of the hufks on 
ſome hard place, cat them, and carry off the Graw: 
they will alſo, during winter, break iato the farmer's 
yard, and make great havock among his ſtock of oats; 
they are alſo particularly fond of honey. The bears 
of America are {mall and black, and coofioe themietves 


entirely to vegetables: they are remarkably greedy ot 


maiz and potatoes; and will even reject auimai- tous, 
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will attack mankind, unleſs wounded, or when they 


have their young: they ſtrike with their fore-feet like 
a cat; ſeldom or never uſe their mouths in fighting, 
but ſeizing the aſſailant with their paws, and preſſing 
him againſt their breaſt, almoſt inſtantly ſqueeze him 
to death. 'The females after conception retire into the 
molt ſecret places; leſt, when they bring forth, the 
males ſhould devour the young: it is affirmed, that out 
of the ſeveral hundred bears that are killed in Ame- 
rica, during winter, (which is their breeding ſeaſon), 
ſcarce a female is found among them; ſo impenetrable 
is their retreat during their pregnancy: they bring two, 
rarely three, young at a time: the cubs are deformed, 
but not a ſhapeleſs maſs to be licked into ſhape, as the 
The fleſh of a bear in autumn, 
when they are exceſſively fat, by feeding on acorns, 
and other maſt, is delicate food; and that of the cubs 
fill finer; but the paws of the old bears are reckon- 
ed the moſt exquiſite morſel; the fat white, and very 
{weet; the oil excellent for ſtrains and old pains. The 
latteF end of autumn, after they have fattened them- 
ſelves to the greateſt degree, the bears withdraw to 
their dens, where they continue for a great number 
of days in total inaQtivity, and abſtinence from food, 
having no other nouriſhment than what they get by 
fucking their feet, where the fat lodges in great abun- 
dance; their retreats are either in cliffs of rocks, in the 
deepeſt receſſes of the thickeſt woods, or in the hollows 
of ancient trees, which they aſcend and deſcend with 


forprifing agility: as they lay in no winter-proviſions, | 


they are in a certain ſpace of time forced from their 
retreats by hunger, and come out extremely lean; mul- 
titudes are kijled annually in America, for the ſake of 
their fleſh or ſkins; which laſt makes a conſiderable 
article of commerce. 

2. The polar, or white bear, has a long head and 
neck; ſhort round ears; great teeth ; the hair long, 
ſoft, and white, tioged in ſome parts with yellow: 
growing to a vaſt fize; the ſkins of ſome being 13 feet 
long. 

This animal is confined to the coldeſt part of the 
globe; it has been found as far as navigators have pe- 
netrated northwards, above lat. 80. The frigid elimes 


only feera adapted to its nature; for we do not learn 


from any authority that it is met with farther ſouth 
than Newfoundland. Its bounds in reſpe& to longi- 
tue are allo very limited; being an animal unknown 
except on the ſhores of Hodfon's Bay, Greenland, and 
Spi: zb ergen, on one fide, and thoſe of Nova Zembla 
on the other; for ſuch as have appeared in other parts 
have been Lronght there involuntarily on floating iſlands 
ot ide; io that the intermediate countries of Norway 

2d Iceland are acquainted with them but by accident. 
1 e cannot trace them farther eaſt than Nova Zembla; 
though the frozen Tea, that is continued from thence 
as far as the land of Tſchukſchi, that lies above Kzmt- 


ichatka, is equally ſuited to their nature. The late 


tiſtories of thoſe countries are ſilent in reſpe& to them. 

During ſummer, the white bears are either reſident 
on iſlands of ice, or paſſing from one to another: they 
ſwim admirably, and can continue that exerciſe fix or 
cen leagues, and dive with preat agility. They bring 
two 3 at a time: the ait. ion between the parents 

aud them is fo ſtrong, that they would die rather than 
aciert one another. Their winter retreats are under the 
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lars of the ſame, They feed on fiſh, ſeals, and the carcaſeg 
of whales, and on human bodies, which they will greedily 


tear up: they ſeem very fond of human blood; and are 0 


fearleſs as to attack companies of armed men, and even to 
board ſmall veſſels. When on land, they live og birds 
and their eggs; and allured by the ſcent of ſeals fleſh, 
often break into and plunder the houſes of the Green- 
landers: their greateſt enemy in the brute creation is 
the morſe, with whom they have terrible conflicts, 5 
are generally worſted, the vaſt teeth of the former 


ving it a ſuperiority. The fleſh is white, and ſaid og 


taſte like mutton : the fat is melted for train-oil, and 
that of the feet uſed in medicine: but the liver is very 
unwholeſome, as three of Barentz's ſailors experienced, 
who fell dangerouſly ill on eating ſome of it boiled. 
One of this ſpecies was brought over to England a 
few years ago; it was very furious, almoſt always in 


motion, roared loud, and ſeemed very uneaſy, except. 


when cooled by having pailfulls of water poured on 
it. 
3. The luſcus, or wolverene, has a black ſharp point. 


ed viſage; ; ſhort rounded ears, almoſt hid in the hairs; 


the ſides of a yellowiſh brown, which paſſes in form of 


a band quite over the hind-part of the back, above the 
tail; the legs are very ſtrong, thick and ſhort, of a 


deep black: the whole body 1s covered with very long 
and thick hair, which varies in colour according 0 
the ſeaſon. It inhabits Hudſca's Bay and Canada, 
as far as the ſtraits of Michilimakinac; is found under 
the name of the glutton in the north parts of Europe 
and Aha, being a native of the mott rigorous climates, 

It is a moſt voracious animal, and flaw of foot; fo 
is obliged to take its prey by ſurpriſe. In America it 
is called the beaver-cater, watching thoſe animals as 
they come out of their houſes, and ſometimes breaks 


into their habitations, and devours them. It often lurks 


on trees, and falls on the quadrupeds that paſs under; 
will faſten on the horſe, elk, or ſtag, and continue eat- 
ing a hole into its body, till the animal falls down with 


the pain; or elſe will tear out its eyes: no force can diſ- 


engage it; yet ſometimes the deer in their agony have 
been known to deſtroy it, by running their head vio» 
lently againſt a tree. It devoms the iſatis, or white fox; 
ſearches for the traps laid for the ſables and other ant- 
mals; and is often beforehand with the huntſmen, who 
ſuitain great loſſes by the glutton: authors have pre- 
tended that it feeds ſo voraciouſly, that at length it is in 
danger of burſting; and that it is obliged to eaſe itlelk 
of its load, by ſqueezing it out between two trees. 
In a wild ſtate, it is vaſtly fierce; a terror to both 
wolf and bear, which will not prey on it when they 
find it dead, perhaps on account of its being fo very 


fetid, ſaclling like a pole-cat: it makes a ſtrong re- 
ſiſtance when attacked ; will tear the ſtock from the 


un, and pull the traps it is caught in to pieces. Not. 
withſtanding this, it is capable of being tamed, and of 
learning SR tric ; burrows, and x POE iis den un- 
der ground. Ihe big ! is fold in Siberia for 48. or 68.; 


at Jakuiſk for 125: 3 and- {till dearer at Kamtſchatka, 
where the women dreſs their hair with its white paws, 
which they eſteem a great ornament, The fur is greatly 
eſteemed in Jurope: that of the north of Europe and 

Ali 7 whote ſkins are ſometimes to be ſeen in the fur— 
riers ſhops, is much finer, blacker, and more delt 
tna 
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wg A lotor, or raccoon, has the upper part of the 


body covered with hair, aſh-coloured at the root, 
whitiſh in the middle, and tipped with black; tail very 
buſhy, annulated with black ; toes black, and quite 
divided, It inhabits the warm and temperate parts of 
America; is found alſo in the mountains of Jamaica, 
and in the iſles of Maria, between the ſouth point of 
California and Cape Corientes, in the South Sea: is 
eaſily made tame, very good-natured and ſportive ; bus 
as unlucky as a monkey. It is almoſt always in motion ; 
and very inquiſitive, examining every thing with itt 
aws. It makes uſe of them as hands; fits up to eat; is 
extremely fond of ſweet things, and ſtrong liquors, and 
will get exceſlively drunk. It bas all the cunning of a 
fox ; and 18 very deſtructive to poultry; but vill eat 
all forts of fruits, green corn, &c. At low water it 
feeds much on oyſters, and will watch their opening, 
and with its paw ſnatch out the 6ſh ; it ſometimes is 
caught in the ſhell, and kept there till drowned by the 
coming in of the tide: it is alſo fond of crabs. It 
climbs very nimbly up trees. It is hunted for its ſkin; 
the fur next to that of the beaver for making hats. 
| 5. The meles, or common badger, is an animal of 
a very clumſy make, with ſhort thick legs, long claws 
on the fore-feet, and a fetid white matter exuding from 
the orifice below the tail. It inhabits moſt parts of 
Europe, as far north as Norway and Ruſſia, and the 
flep or deſart beyond Orenburgh, in the Ruſſian Aſia- 
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ed, they excite a bliſter, attended with a violent itch- 


ing pain, though the ſting does not appear to be tu- 
bular, or perforated at the top, nor any viſible liquor 


to be infuſed into the puncture made by it in the fleſk. 
It ſeems certain, however, that ſome of this liquor is 
infinuated into the wound, though invifibly, fince the 
ſtings of the dried plant excite no pain. The chives 
afford a very pleaſing appearance: they are rolled in- 
wards under the ſegments of the cup, which fold 


over them them til] they are ripe, when the ſegments 


gradually expanding, the chives releaſed from their 
confinement, roll back with an elaftic force, and diſ- 
charge the contents of their tranſparent tips which 
float in the air like a cloud of duſt, that it may ariſe 
to the ſummits of the fertile flowers, | 


Nettle-tops in the ſpring are often boiled and eaten 


by the common people inſtead of cabbage-greens. 
In Arran, and other iſlands, a rennet is made of a 
ſtrong decoct ion of nettles: a quart of ſalt is put to 


three pints of the decoRion, und bottled up for uſe. A 


common ſpoonful of this liquor will coagulate a large 
bowl of milk very readily and agreeably. The flalks 
of nettles are ſo like in quality to hemp, that in ſome 
parts of Europe and Siberia they have been manufac- 
tured into cloth, and paper has been made of them. 
The whole plant, particularly the root, is eſteemed to 
be diuretic, and has been recommended in the jaun- 


dice and nepbritic complaints, It is alſo reckoned- 


aſtringent; and of ſervice in all kinds of temorrhapics, 


e, than that of the wolverene, or American kind. The or ſtings of the nettle, have a ſmall bladder at their Urtica 
3 ore glutton has by ſome authors been confounded with the baſe, full of a burning corrofive liquor: when touch- . N 


* 
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tic dominione, north of the Caſpian Sca: inhsbits alſo but is at preſent but little in practice. The roots boil-- 
China, and is often found in the butchers ſhops in Pe- ed will dye yarn of a yellow colour. The larvz, or: 
kin, the Chineſe being fond of them; but a ſcarce ani- Catcrpillars of many ſpecies of butterflies, feed on the- 


mal in moſt countries. It ſeldom appears in the day; 


confincs itſelf much to its hole: 1s indolent and fleepy 3 
generally very fat: feeds by night; eats roots, fruits, 


graſs, inſects, and frogs; but is not carnivorous : it 
runs lowly; when overtaken, it comes to bay, and de- 
fends itlelf vigorouſly ; its bite is dangerous. It bur- 
rows under ground; makes ſeveral apartments, but 


forms only one entrance from the ſurface. It is hunted. 
during night for the ſkin, which ſerves for piſtol-furni- 
ture; the hairs for making bruſhes to ſoften the ſhades: 


in painting. Its fliſh makes goud bacon. 


green plant; and ſheep and oxen will readily eat the- 


dried. - 
UrTica Marina. See AnimaALl-Flaver. 


USANCE, in commerce, is a determinate time fix-- 
ed for the payment of bills of exchange, reckoned ei- 
ther from the day of the bills being accepted, or from 


the day of their date; and thus called becauſe regula- 
ted by the uſage and cultom of the places whereon they 
are drawn. 


USE, in law, the profit or benefit of lands and te- 


nements; or a truſt and confidence repoſed in a perſon. 


) 5 URTICA, the MET TIE; a genus of the tetrandria for the holding of lands, &c. chat he to whole uſe the 
4 = ordcr, belonging to the monoecia clals of plants, truſt is made ſhall reccive the profits. | | 
n ; 1. The urens,. or leſſer Ringing nettle, grows in USHANT, an iſland of France, 15 miles welt of 
it waſte places, on dunghills, &c. The ſtings or prickles the coalt of Britany, at the entrance of the Britiſh 
of this are very numerous and inflammatory; the leaves channel. Ss | | 
1 of a roundiſh oval figure, and light green colour: the USHER (James), archbiſhop of Armagh, one of 
y male and female flowers grow in different parts of the the moſt illuſtrious prelates in the 17th century, as 
y lame plant, in crowded oblong green cluſters, erect, well with reſpect to his picty and other virtues, as his 
e- nearly ſeſſile in the alæ of the leaves. The ſtings are uncommon erudition, was born in Dublin in 1580, 
ne very curious microſcopic objects: they confilt of an and it is ſaid that two of his aunts taught him to rced, 
t- exceevingly fine pointed tapering hollow ſubſtance, though they were both born blind. Dublin college 
ot BE With a perforation at the point, and a. bag at the baſe, being finiſhed in 1593, he was one of the three fir(t 
n- When the ſpring is preſſed upon, it readily perforates ftudents admitted into it. He made fo ſwift a pro— 
ö.; eckig, and at the ſame time forces up ſome of the greſs in his ſtudics, that at cighteen years of age he 
a, t ocrimonious 1:quor contained in the bag into the was able to diſpute with Henry Fitz-Simon, a famous 
v3, wound, ® Jeſuit, who challenged all che Proteſtant clergy; and 
ly 2. The diaica, or common ſtinging nettle, grows defended his cauſe ſo well in the cattle of Dublin, that 
nd plentifully in waſte places, and under hedges. The be made him repent his challenge. He was ordained 
ur- male and female flowers grow on diſtin plants; the prieſt in 1601, and ſoon after was appointed to preach. 


fly ; 7 cluſters branched, and generally in pairs. The aculei, conſtantly before the court at Chriſt church in Dublin, 
ha 1 | | on. 
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over to England with Dr Luke Challoner, in order ta 
purchaſe books for the library of Dublin, In 1607, 
he took the depree of bachelor of divinity ſoon after, 
he was made chancellor of St Patrick's cathedral, and 
the ſame year was choſen profeflor of divinity, when 
he made choice of Bellarmine's controverſies for the 
ſubject of his lectures. Some years after, he made it 
a conflant cuſtom to come over to England once in 
three years, ſpending one month of the ſummer at 
Oxford, another at Cambridge, and the reſt of the 
time at London, In 1612, he took the degree of doc. 
tor of divinity ; at the latter end of the year 1620, 
he was promoted to the biſhopric of Meath, and in 
1625 was made archbiſhop of Armagh, In the admi- 
niſt ration of his archbiſhopric he acted in a very exem- 
plary manner, and endeavoured to reform the clergy 
and officers in the ecclefiaſtical courts, In 1640, he 
came over to England wish his family, wich an inten- 
tion ſoon to return to Ireland; but was prevented by 
the rebellion which broke out there in 1641; and in 
that rebellion he was plundered of every thing, ex- 


cept his library, which was in England, and ſome 


furujture in his houſe at Drogheda, His majeſty, 
therefore, conferred on him the bifhopric of Carliſle, 
to be held in commendamy the revenues of which were 


greatly leſſened by the Scots and Iriſh armies quarters. 
ing upon it; but when all the lands belonging to the 


biſhoprics in England were ſeized by the parliament, 
they voted him a penſion of 4001, per annum, though 
he never received it above once or twice, He aſter. 
wards removed to Oxford; and, in 1643, was nami- 
nated one of the aſſembly of divines ai Weſtminſter, 
but refuſed to fit amongſt them: which, together with 
fome of his ſermons at Qxford, giving offence to the 
parliament, they ordered his (ſtudy of books, of con ; 
ſideraule value, to be ſeized 3 but by the care of Dr 
Featly, one of the aſſembly, they were ſecured for the 
primate's uſe, The king's affairs declined z and Ox- 
ford being threatened with a ſiege, he left that city 
and retired to Cardiff in Wales, to the houſe of Sir 
Timothy Tyrrel, who had married his only daughter, 
and was then governor and general af the ardoance, 
He was afterwards invited to London by the countels 
of Peterborough, Ia 1647, he was choſen preacher 
in Lincoln's Ina; and during the treaty in the Iſle of 
Wight, he was ſent for by the king, who conſvited 
him about the government of the church, The death 
of his wajeſty ſtruck him with great horror, The 
counteis of Peterborough's houſe, where the primate 
theniived, being jult over-again} Charing-Crais, fevers] 
of her gentlemen and ſervegis went up to the leads of 
the hovie, whence they could plainly fee what was 
afiing before Whitehall, As ſoon as his majeſty 
came vpon the ſcaffold, fome of the hanſehoid told the 
primate of it; and aſked him, whether he Would. fee 
the king once more, before he was put to death, 
He wes at firft unwilling, but at laſt went op: where, 
us the crremonjal advanced, the primate grew more 
and more sfieccd; and, when the exceutiogere in 
vizarus began to put up the king's hair, he (wooned 
away, and being carried to his bed, is ſaid to have 
propbetied what happened in England ever fince. 
He died of a pleuriſy, in 1655; and wes ſolemn» 
ty buried at Weſtminſter, in St Eraſmus's chapel, He 
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ber. on Sundays in the afternoon, In 1603, he was ſent 


3 U 
publiſhed, 1, Britannicarum Hocleſiarum Antiquj, 
tates, 2. Polycarpi et Ignatii Epiſtolæ, Graco Latine, 


&c, 3. Annals of the Old and New Teſtament, in Vi 
Latin. 4. De Grace Septuaginta interpretum Ver. 


ane Syntagma; and many other books which are 
elteemed, A confiderable number of his works ſtill 
remain in manuſcript, 


UsHER, an officer or ſervant who has the care and 


3 of the door of a court, hall, chamber, or the 
ike, | 

Usus of the Black Rod, the eldeſt of the pentle. 
men uſhers, daily waiters at court, whoſe duty is to 
bear the rod before the king at the feaſt of St George 
and other ſolemnities. 

USK, a river of Wales, which riſes on the weſt of 
Brecknockſhire, and runs ſouth-eaſt through that coun. 
ty and Monmouthſhire, falling into the mouth of the 
Severn. | | | 

USQUEBAUGH, a ſtrong compound liquor, 
chiefly taken by way of dram. N 

There are ſeveral different methods of making this 
liquor; but the following is eſteemed one of the beſt; 
To two gallons of brandy, or other ſpirits, put a pound 
of Spaniſh liguorice, half a pound of raiſins of the ſun, 
four ounces of currants, and three of ſliced dates; the 
tops of baum, mint, ſavory, thyme, and tops of the 
flowers of raſemary, of each two ounces ;z cinnamon 
and mace, well bruifed, nutmegs, aniſeeds, and cori- 
andey-ſeeds, bruiſed likewiſe, of each four ounces; of 
citron or lemon, and orange-peel, ſcraped, of each an 
ounce; let all theſe infuſe 48 hours in 8 warm place, 
often ſhaking them together; then let them ſtand in a 
cool place for a week; after which the clear liquor iz 
to be decanted off, and to it is to be put an equal quan» 
tity of neat white port, and a gallon of canary; after 
which it is ta be ſwectened with a ſufficient quantity 
of double-refined ſugar, | 

USTION, in pharmacy, the preparing of certain 
ſubſtances by burning them. 

USUFRUTT, in the civil law, the uſe of enjoy. 
ment af any lands or tenements z or the right of recei- 
ving the fruits and profits of an inheritance, or other 


thing, without a power of alienating or changing the 


raperty thereof, | | 

USURER, a perſon charged with a habit or aR of 
uſury, See Usvyry, 

USURIOUS coutTrACT, is any bargain or contratt 
whereby a man is . to pay more interelt for mo- 
ney than the ffatute allows, 
USURPATION, in law, is an 1ojurious ufing ot 


enjoyment of a thing for continuance of time, that be- 


longs of right to another, 
su Rv, an vnlawful contrat upan the loan of 


money, to receive the ſame again with exorbitant in. 


creaſe, Under the article INT EAEST, it was obſerved, 
that by ſtatute 37 Hen, VIII. 4. 9, the rate of ine 
reſt way fised at 100. per cent. per annum Which the 
itatute 13 Eliz. C. 8, confirms, and ordains, that all 
brokers ſhall be guilty of a pr emunire that tranſact af) 
contracts for more, and the ſecurities themſelves ſha! 
be void, The ſtatute 21 Jac, I, c. 17, reduckd inte. 
relt to 81, per cent. 4 and it having been Joweres VN 
1650, during the uſurpation, to 6 per cont. the fan" 
reduction was re-enaQed after the reftoration by ts 
tute 12 Car, II. c. 13. 8nd, laſtly, the flat, 12 Aub, 
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UT -K 
lt. 2. c. 16, has reduced it to 5 per cent. Wherefore 
not only all contracts for taking more are in themſelves 
totally void, but alſo the lender ſhall forfeit treble the 
money borrowed. Alſo if any ſcrivener or broker takes 
more than 58. per cent. procuration-money, or more 
than 12d. for making a bond, he ſhall forfeit 20 l. 
with coſts, and ſhall ſuffer impriſonment for half a year. 

UTERUS, in anatomy. See there, n“ 372, g. 

UTICA (anc. geog.), a town of Africa Propria, 
on the Mediterranean: a Tyrian colony, and older 
than Carthage, (Sil.-Italicus); its name, according to 
Bocbart, denoting od: reckoned ſecond to it; but af- 
ter the deſtruction of Carthage, became the capital 
and centre of all the Roman tranſaQions in Africa, ac- 
cording to Strabo; who adds, that it ſtood on the ſame 
bay with Carthage, at one of the promontories called 
Apolloui um, bounding the bay on the welt fide, the 
other to the eaſt called Hermeia, being at Carthage. 
It became famous by the death of Cato, who thence 


was called Uticen/ſis, Now called Biſerta, or a town 


near the ſpot on which Utica ſtood, in the kingdom 
of Tunis. E. Long. 9 Lat. 37“. 
UTRECHT, one of the ſeven United Provinces, or 


States of Holland, wholly ſurrounded by Holland and 
Guelderland, excepting a ſmall part of it that borders 


on the Zuyder-Zee. I:s greateſt length is about 32 
miles, and breadth about 22. It enjoys a good air; 
and in molt places the ſoil is fruitful, but in ſome ſandy, 
or what is called Zurf-ground, and in others over-run 
with wood. It is watered by the Leck, Rhine, Vecht, 
and other ſmaller rivers, beſides ſeveral canals; of 
which that extending from the village of Vreeſwyk to 


Utrecht is one of the chief. The ſtates here, as in the 


other provinces, are compoſed of the nobility and the 
towns; the latter of which are Utrecht, Amersfoort, 
Wyk, Rhenen, and Montfoort; but Utrecht bears the 
chick way. The biſhops of that city were anciently 
temporal lords of the province, as well as of Overyſlel, 
till Henry of Bavaria ſold the ſovereignty thereof to 
Charles V. In 1559 the fee of Utrecht was raiſed to 
an archbiſhopric by Philip II. of Spain. In 1579 it 
acceded to the alliance of the other provinces, and be- 
came a free ſtate. The provincial ſtates are compoſed 
of 22 members, and three deputies are ſent by them to 
the aſſembly of the States-general, The eſtabliſhed 
clergy are divided into three claſſes, making 79 mini- 
ſters, of whom a ſynod is held once a-year at Utrecht. 

UrgEchr, or, Latin, Ultrajectum, Trajectuvi vetus 


or inferius, or Trajectum Rheni, capital of a province 


of tlie ſame name, ſo called from its ancient ferry or 
pallage here over the Rhine; the word being com- 
pounded of frecht, which in Dutch fignifies a , ferry,” 
and cud or off, i.e, * old.“ It is a fair, large, and po- 
pulous city, the capital of the province, and the feat 
of the lates, ſituated 19 miles from Amſterdam, 25 
trom Rotterdam, and 27 from Leyd:n. There were 
leveral large and rich monaſteries, and other religious 
houſes here, before the Reformation. The churches 
are magnificent, eſpecially that of St Martin, formerly 


the cathedral, and uſually called the dome. Over that 
of 81 Salvador or the old miniſter, where the Britiſh - 


ave a place of worſhip, is a muſcum of all ſorts of an- 
£1ques and rarities. Here is a Rately town- houſe, with 
* commandery of the Teutonic order, and a celcbra- 
ted univerſity, which was founded in 1630, ſince which 
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it hath flouriſhed greatly, though it has not all the 


privileges of moſt other univerſities ; being wholly ſub- 
ject to the magiltrates of the city. The mall without 


Vulcan 


Vultur; ! 


the town, having five rows of lofty limes on each fide, is 


very pleaſant; aud the phyfic-garden belonging to the 
univerſity, 1s extremely curious, There are five churches 
here that have chapters; but the members of theſe 
purchaſe the places, of which ſome coſt 6000 or 7000 
guilders. The ſtreams which run through ſeveral of 
the ſtreets, contribute much to the beauty and cleanli— 
neſs of the town ; and the canal] that is cut from the 
Leck, and paſſes through it to Amſterdam, will carry 
ſhips of any burden. Pope Adrian VI. was a native 
of this city. Here, in 1579, the memorable union was 
formed between the ſeven provinces; and, in 1713, the 


celebrated peace concluded between France on the one 


part, and the allies on the other, The Papiſts have a 
nominal archbiſhop of this city; and there is a filk ma- 
nufaQory carried on 1n it, which employs a number of 
hands, 

_ VULCAN, in Pagan worſhip, the god of ſubterra- 
neous fire and metals, was the ſon of Jupiter and Juno; 
and was ſaid to be ſo remarkably deformed, that his 
father threw him down from heaven to the iſle of Lem- 
nos, in which fall he broke his leg, and there he ſet 
up his forge, and taught men how to ſoften and poliſh 
braſs and iron. Thence he removed to the Liparian 


iſles, near Sicily, where, by the aſſiſtance of the Cy-- 


clops, he made Jupiter's thunder-bolts, and armour for 
the other gods. Nothwitbſtanding the deformity of his 
perſon, he had a paſſion for Minerva, and by Jupiter's 
conſent made his addreſſes to her, but without ſucceſs, 
He was, however, more fortunate in his ſuit to Venus; 
who, after her marriage, choſe Mars for her gallant; 
when Vulcan expoſed them to the ridicule of the other 
gods, by taking them in a net. 
He had ſeveral names: that of Lemnius, from the ifle 
of Lemnos; Mulciber, or Mulcifer, from his art of 
ſoftening ſteel and iron; and (among the Greeks) He- 
phaiſtos, from his delighting in flames. In the ancient 
medals of the Greeks and Romans, he is repreſented 
as a lame, deformed, and ſqualid man, working at the 
anvil, and attended by the Cyclops, or by ſome other 
god or goddeſs who comes to his aſſiſtance. But the 
Egyptians repreſented him as proceeding out of an egg 
placed in the mouth of Jupiter, to expreſs the radical 
and natural heat difiuſed through all created beings. 

It was cuſtomary with many nations after a victory, 


to gather the enemies arms in a heap, end offer them 


to Vulcan, His principal temple was in a conſecrated 
grove, at the foot of mount Erna, guarded by dogs, 
who are ſaid to have had ſuch ſagacity as to diltaguiſh 
his votaries, to fawn upon the virtuous, and to tear the 
vicious to pieces. | | | 
VULCANO, in natural hiſtory. Sea Vorcaxo. 
VULGA'TE, a very ancient Latin tranſlation of 
the Bible, and the only one acknowledged by the church 
of Rome to be authentic. Sec B1BLE. 
VULNERARY, in medicine, an epithet given to 
remedies proper for the cure of wounds and ulcers. 
VUL'TUR, a genus of birds belonging to the or- 
der of accipitres. The beak is ſtraight and crooked at 
the point; the head has no feathers; on the forepart 
being only naked ſk'n; and the tongue is bifid. There 
are eight ſpecies. The molt remarkable are, By 
1. The 


Vultur. 


as in this ſpecies. 


Y 4 


1. The condor, which is not only the largeſt of this 


genus, but perhaps of all others which are able to fly. 


The accounts of authors in regard to its extent of wing are 
various, viz. from g to 18 feet, from the tip of one wing 
to that of the other. One gives it ſtrength ſufficient to 
carry off ſheep, and boys of 10 years old; while ano- 
ther ventures to affirm, that it can lift an elephant from 


the ground high enough to kill it by the fall! M. de 


Salerne ſays, that one of this kind was ſhot 1n France 
in the year 1719, which weighed 18 lib. and whoſe 
extent of wing was 18 feet. But to come nearer the 
truth, perhaps it is better to abide by deſcriptions 
which bear a moderate proportion. In Hawkeſworth's 
Voyages, mention 1s made of one of theſe birds ſhot 
at Port Defire, off Penguin Iſlaud, of which he gives 
the following deſcription: “ The head of this bird re- 
ſembled that of an eagle, except that it had a large 


comb upon it. Round the neck it had a white ruff, ex- 


actly reſembling a lady's tippet; the feathers on the back 
were as black as jet, and as bright as the fineſt poliſh 


could render that mineral: the legs were remarkably 


{trong and large, and the talons like thoſe of an eagle, 
except that they were not ſo ſharp; and the wings when 
they were extended, meaſured, from point to pornt, no 
leſs than 12 feet.” 
means to exceed the natural ſize, fince we have an ac- 
count in the Philoſophical TranſaQions of one of the 
quill-feathers of this bird, brought from Chili, which 
meaſured 12 feet 4 inches; the diameter of the quill 
half an inch; and the extent of wing 16 feet. This 


bird was met in lat. 33 ſouth, not far from the iſland 


Mocha, in the South Sea, in the year 1691. The ſea- 
men ſhot it on a cliff by the ſea- ſide; and taking it for 
a kind of turkey, made a meal of it, In this account 
we are told that the colour was black and white, like 
a magpie, and the creſt, or comb, ſharp like a razor. 


It has been ſuppoſed, that theſe birds were peculiar 
to South America: but Buffon believes they are like- 


wiſe inhabitants of Aſia and Africa, and not unlikely 
of Europe alſo, if the laemmergeir of the Germans be 
the ſame bird, which he ſeems inclined to think; and 
that the roc, or ruch, mentioned frequently in the A- 
rabian Tales, may alſo prove to be the ſame. 


Alberto Fortis, in his travels into Dalmatia in the 


year 1778, p. 245, ſays, that he meaſured a vulture 


| himſelf, (one found near the mouth of the Cettina) 


whoſe extent of wings was above 12 feet; and in a note 
below ſays, that the fort found in the Swiſs mountains, 
called /e voutour des Alpes, is of the fame race. We 


further learn, that the throat of the condur is naked, 


that is, bare of feathers, and of a red colour; the comb 
brown, but not indented; that in fome the upper parts 
are variegated with black, grey, and white; and under 
the belly ſcarlet, as was that bird mentioned by Mr 
Salerne. Mr Briſſon obſerves, that theſe birds vary in 
colour; which will account for the difference in the 
plumage by which authors have deſcribed them: which 
circumiiance frequently happens in other birds, as well 

2. The phœncopterus, or Egyptian vultur, is thus 
deſcribed by Mr Haſſelquiſt. They light in great 
Rocks on the lay ſtalls near the city of Cairo, and there 
promiſcuoufly feed, together with the dogs and other 
Heatts, on dead carcaſes and other offal. They aſſemble 
with the knes every morning and evening, in the ſquare 
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This laſt account ſeems by no 


. 


' 


called Roßneli, below the ciſtle (which is the place for din 
executing capital offenders) there to receive the almg = 


of freſh meat, left them by the legacies of wealthy 
great men. 

The appearance of this bird is as horrid as can well 
be imagined, viz. the face is naked and wrinkled; the 
eyes are large and black; the beak black and hookeg: 
the talons large, and extending ready for prey ; md 
the whole body polluted with filth: theſe are qualities 
enough to make the beholder ſhudder with horror, 
Notwithſtanding this, the inhabitants of Egypt can. 
not be enough thankful to Providence for this bird. 
All the places round Cairo are filled with the dead bo. 
dies of aſſes and camels; and thouſands of theſe birdz 
fly about, and devour the carcaſes before they putriſy 
and fill the air with noxious exhalationz. The inhahji. 
tants of Egypt, and after them Maillet in his Deſcrip. 
tion of Egypt, ſay, that they yearly follow the cara. 
van to Mecca, and devour the filth of the flaughtered 


beaſts, and the carcaſes of the camels which die on the 


journey; but we were not eye-witneſſes of this. They 
do not fly high, nor are they afraid of men. If one is 
killed, all the reſt ſurround him in the ſame manner as 
do the royiton-crows; they do not quit the places they 
frequent though frightened by the exploſion of a gun, 
but immediately return thither. Maillet imagines this 
bird to be the ibis of the ancients: but it is ſcarce] 

ta be imagined, that a wiſe nation ſhould pay ſuch ho- 
nours to an unclean, impure, and rapacious bird, which 
was not perhaps ſo common before the Egyptians filled 
the ſtreets with carcaſes. If the ibis is to be found, it 
mult certainly be looked for in the ordo of grallæ of 
Linnzus ; and we imagine it to be the white ſtork, 
(Ardea cicona), which is ſo common in Egypt. The 


Arabians call it rocheme; the French living in Egypt, 


give it the name of chapon de Pharaon, or de Mahometh, 

3- The aura, or carrion vulture, according to Mr 
Latham, is about the ſize of a turkey, though it va- 
ries in ſize in different parts» The bill is white; the 
end black; irides blueiſh ſaffron-colour. The head, 
and part of the neck, are bare of feathers; and of a 
red, or rather rufous colour. The fides of the head 
warted, not unlike that of a turkey. The whole plu- 
mage 18 brown black, with a purple and green gloſs in 
different refle&ions ; but in ſome birds, eſpecially young 
ones, greatly verging to dirty brown. 'The feathers of 
the quills and tail are blacker than the reſt of the body, 
The legs are fleſn- colour; the claws black. 

This bird is very common in the Weſt Indies, and 
both North and South America. It feeds on dead car- 
caſes, ſnakes, &c. like moſt of this genus; which 
makes the ſmell of it very offenſive. In general, it is very 
tame in its wild ſtate; but particularly fo, when train- 
ed up from being young. This our author experienced 
in two birds ſent home from Jamaica. They were ſuf- 
tered to run wild about the garden, and were alert and 


briſk during the ſummer months: but impatient of the 


lealt cold ; for a rainy day, with the ſlighteſt degree 
of cold, obliged them to creep for ſhclter. In the Welt 
Indies they rooſt together of nights, in vaſt numbers, 
like rooks in this country, They are reckoned a mot 
uſeful animal in the places where they reſort ; which 
ſecures their ſafety, added to a penalty for killing one, 
which is in force in Jamaica and other iſlands of the 


Wet Indies 
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4. The ſagittarius, or ſecretary, is a moſt ſingular 

ſpecies, being particularly remarkable from the great 

length of its legs; which at firſt ſight would induce 

one to think it belonged to waders: but the characters 

of the vulture are ſo ſtrongly marked throughout, as 
to leave no doubt to which claſs it belongs. 


The bird, when ſtanding erect, is fall three feet 


from the top of the head to the ground. The bill is 


black, ſharp, and crooked, like that of an eagle; the 
head, neck, breaſt, and upper parts of the body, are 
of a blueiſh aſh colour: the legs are very long, ſtouter 
than thoſe of a heron, and of a brown colour; claws 
ſhortiſn, but crooked, not very arp, and of a black 
colour; from the hind-head ſprings a number of lon 
feathers, which hang looſe behind like a pendent creſt; 
theſe feathers ariſe by pairs, and are longer as they are 
lower down on the neck; this creft the bird can erect 
or deprels at pleaſure ; it is of a dark colour, almoſt 
black; the webs are equal on both fides, and rather 
cuJJed; and the feathers, when erected, ſomewhat in- 
cline towards the neck; the two middle feathers of the 
tail twice as long as any of the reſt. 
This ſingular ſpecies inhabits the internal parts of 
Africa, and is frequently ſeen at the Cape of Good 
Hope. It is alſo met with in the Philippine iſlands, 
The deſcription was taken by Mr Latham from three 
that were alike, which he ſaw in England alive, ſome 
years fince; two of which are now in the Leverian mu- 
ſeum. From confinement, they had loſt their two lon 
tail-feathers; but this want was ſupplied by ſome ac- 
curate drawings by Mr Banks, taken from the life at 
the Cape, | | 
As to the manners of this bird, it is on all hands al- 
lowed that it principally feeds on rats, lizards, ſnakes, 
and the like; and that it will become familiar: whence 
Sonnerat is of opinion that it might be made uſeful in 
ſome of our colonies, if Encouraged, towards the de- 
ſtruction of thoſe peſts. They call it at the Cape of 
Good Hope, fangeater, i. e. ſnake-eater. A great 
peculiarity belongs to it, perhaps obſerved in no other; 
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which is, the faculty of ſtriking forwards with its legs, Vulva 
never backwards. Dr Solander has ſeen one of theſe Urbick: 


birds take up a ſnake, ſma!l tortoiſe, or ſuch like, in 
its claws ; when daſhing it. from thence againſt the 
ground with great violence, if the victim was not kill- 


ed at firſt, it repeated the operation till that end was- 


anſwered; after which it ate it up quietly. Dr J. R. 
Forſter mentioned a further circumſtance, which he 
ſays was ſuppoſed to be peculiar to this bird; that 
ſhould it by any accident break the leg, the bone would 
never unite again. | 

VULVA, in anatomy. See there, n“ 372. 

UVULA, in anatomy. Sce there, ne 366. 

UZ, or Urz, the country and place of reſidence of 
Job. In the. genealogy of the patriarchs there are 
three perſons called UZ, either of which might give 
this diſtrict its name. The firſt was the grandſan of 
Sem, by his fon Aram, Gen. xxii. 23. who, accord- 
ing to Joſephus, occupied the Irachonitis, and Da- 
maſcus, to the north of Paleſtine: but Job was among 
the ſons of the Eaſt. Auother Uz was the fon of Na- 
hor, Abraham's brother, Gen. x. 21. who appears to 
have removed after paſſing the Euphrates, from Ha- 


ran of Meſopotamia to Arabia Deſerta. The third 


Uz was a Horite, from mount Seir, Gen. xxxvi. 28. 
and thus not of Eber's poſterity. Now the queſtion 
is, from which of theſe Job's country, Uz, took its 
name. Not from the firſt, as is already ſhown : nor 
from the ſecond, becauſe his country 1s always called 
Seir, or Edom, never Uz; and then called a Huth, not 
an ea/?, country, in Scripture. It therefore remains, 
that we look for the country and place of reſidence of 
Job in Arabia Deſerta; for which there are very pro- 
bable reaſons. The plunderers of Job are called Chal- 
deans and Sabeans, next neighbours to him. Theſe Sa- 
beans came not from Arabia Felix, but from a nearer 
Sabe in Arabia Deſerta, (Ptolemy); and his friends, 


except Eliphaz the Themanite, were of Arabia De- 


ſerta. © 


UZBECK Tiara: See TARTAR T. 


3 W or w, is the 21ſt letter of our alphabet; and is 


9 compoſcd, as its name implics, of two v's. It 
was not in uſe among the Hebrews, Greeks, or Ro- 
mans; but chiefly peculiar to the northern nations, the 


\ A * . , = * , 
Teutones, Saxons, Britons, &. But till it is not uſed 


* the French, Italians, Spaniards, or Portugueſe, 
2 in proper names and other terms borrowed from 
pvages in which it is originally uſed, and even then 
it 18 ſounded like the bngle v. This letter is of an am- 


50003 nature; being a conſonant at the beginning 
It may ſtand be- 
pt u; as water, wedge, winter, 
it may alſo follow the vowels a, e, , and unites 
5 d of double vowel, or diphthony 3 
5 eu, Cow, Se. It alſo goes before r, and 
4 Lg; | 


words, and a vowel at the end. 
ore all the vowels exce 
Wonder. 


with them into a kin 


OL. X. 


follows Fand 2/; as in avrath, favear, thwart: it goes 
before h alſo, though in reality it is ſounded after it; 
as in when, what, fc. In fume words it is obſcure, 
as in ſhadow, wida, Oc. | 
WAAG, a river of Hungary, which riſcs in the 
Carpathian mountains, on the confines of Poland, and 
running firſt from eaſt to weſt, then turns ſouth, and 
paſſing by Leopoldſtadt, falls into the Danube, oppo- 
fite to the iſland of Schut. | 
WAAL, a river of the United Netherlands, being 
one of the branches of the Rhine, which runs from eaſt 
to weſt, through the B-tu, in the province of Guel- 
derland, paſſing by Nimeguen, Tiel, Bommel, and 
Gorcum; and continving its courſe eaſtward, uniteg 
its waters with the Macs, and paſſing by Dort, falls 
440 inte 
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into the German Sea below the Briel. | 

WADD, or WappixG, is a ſtopple of pape“, hay, 
ſtraw, or the like, forced into a gun upon the powder, 
to keep it cloſe in the chamber ; or to put up cloſe to 
the ſhot, to keep it from rolling out. 

WADSET, in Scots law. See Law, No clxix. 1. 

WAFERS, or Sealing WartRs, are made thus: 
Take very fine flower, mix it with glair of eggs, iſin— 
glaſs, and a little yeaſt; mingle the materials; beat 
them well together; ſpread the batter, being made thin 
with gum-water, on even tin-plates, and dry them in 
a ſtove; then cut them out for uſe. 

You may make them of what colour you pleaſe, by 
tinging the paſte with brafil or vermilion for red; in- 
digo or verditer, &c. for blue; ſaffron, turmerics, or 
gamboge, &c. for yellow. | 

WAGER V Law. See Mager of) Law. 

WaGER of Battel. See ( Wager of ) BaTTEL, 

WAGGON, a wheel-carriage, of which there are 
various forms, accommodated te the different uſes they 
are intended for. The common waggon conſiſts of the 
ſhafts or rads, being the two pieces which the hind- 
horſe bears vp; the welds; the ſlotes, or croſs pieces, 
which hold the ſhafts together; the bolſter, being that 
part on which the fore-wheels and the axle-tree turn 
in wheeling the waggon acroſs the road; the cheſt or 
body of the waggon, having the ſtaves or rails fixed 
thereon ; the bales, or hoops, which compoſe the top; 
the tilt, the place covered with cloth, at the end of the 
waggon: See MEcCHaNics, no 58, 

WAGTAIL, in ornithology. See MoTaciLLa. 

WAIFS, B0xNA WAVIATA, are goods ſtolen, and wai- 
ved or thrown away by the thief in his flight, for fear 
of being apprehended. Theſe are given to the king 
by the law, as a puniſhment upon the owner for Mt 
himſelf purſuing the felon, and taking away his goods 
from him. And therefore if the party robbed do his di- 
ligence immediately to follow and apprehend the thief 
(which is called making freſh ſuit), or do convict him 
afterwards, or procure evidence to convict him, he ſhall 
have his goods again. Waived goods do alſo not be- 
long to the king, till ſeized by ſomebody for his uſe; 
for if the party robbed can ſeize them firſt, though at 
the diſtance of 20 years, the king ſhall never have 
them. If the goods are hid by the thief, or left any 
where by him, ſo that he had them not about him when 
he fled, and therefore did not throw them away 1n has 
flight; theſe alſo are not bona waviata, but the owner 
may have them again when he pleaſes. The goods of 
a foreign merchant, though ſtolen and thrown away in 
flight, ſhall never be waifs: the reaſon whereof may 
be, not only for the encouragement of trade, but alſo 
becauſe there is no wilful default in the foreign mer- 
chant's not purſuing the thief, he being generally a 
ſtranger to our laws, our uſages, and our language. 


AIGRATS srRAlrs, ſituated between Nova 


Zembla and Ruſſia, through which the Dutch failed to 
the north, as high as 759; in order to diſcover a north- 
eaſt paſſage to China and the Eaſt Indies, 
WAINSCOPT, in building, the timber: work that 
ſerves to line the walls of a room, being uſually made 
in pannels, and painted, to ſerve inſtead of hangings. 
WAKE, the print or track impreſſed by the courſe 
of a ſhip on the ſurface of the water. It is formed by 
the reunion of the body of water which was ſepara- 
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ted by the ſhip's bottom whilſt moving through it; 
and may be ſcen to a conſiderable diſtance behind the 
ſtern, as ſmoother than the reſt of the ſea, Hence it js 
ufually obſorved by the compals, to diſcover the anple 
of lee-way. | | 

A ſhip is ſaid to be in the wake of another when 
ſhe follows her on the ſame track, or a line ſuppoſed 
to be formed on the continuation of her keel. 

Two diſtant objects obſerved at ſea are called in the 
wake of each other, when the view of the fartheſt is in. 
tercepted by the neareſt; ſo that the obſerver's eye and 
the two objects are all placed upon the ſame right line, 

Wake is the eve-feaſt of the dedication of churches, 
which is kept with feaſting and rural diverſions, Con. 
cerning the origin of wakes we have the following dil. 
ſertation in Mr Whitaker's Hiſtory of Mancheſter, 

«© Before a building could be uſed for divine offices, 
it was required to be conſecrated by the biſhop, for- 
mally ſequeftered from all ſecular applications, and de. 
dicated to the purpoſes of public devotion. And eve 
church at its conſecration received the name of ſome 
particular perſonage, who was celebrated in the writ- 
ten annals or the traditionary hiſtory of Chriſtianity, 
and whoſe name had been admitted into that great roll 
of ecclefiaſtical fame, the kalendar of the church. This 
cuſtom was praiſed among the Roman Britons; and 


they had the church of St Martin at Canterbury, and 


that of St Michael at Mancheſter. It was alſo conti- . 
nued among the Saxons; and the Saxon churches in 
York, London, and Mancheſter, were diſtinguiſhed by | 
the names of St Peter, St Paul, and St Mary, And 
in the council which was held at Cealchythe in 816, 
the name of the denominating ſaint was expreſsly re- 
quired to be inſcribed on the altars, and alſo on the 


walls of the church or a tablet within it. 


«© The feaſt of this ſaint became of courſe the feſti- 
val of the church. And the connection betwixt the 
church and ſaint being enhanced by the fancifulneſs of 
ſuperſtition, and the former ſuppofed to be under the 
patronage of the latter, the pariſhioners would natu- 
rally conſider the day of their ſpiritual guardian with 
particular reſpect, and celebrate it with peculiar feſti- 
vity. This conduct would as naturally be encouraged 
by the civil and eceleſiaſtical governors, becauſe it ſub- 
ſtituted innocent and Chriſtian feſtivals in the room of 
the impious and idolatrous anniverſaries of heatheniſm. 
The common people, generally in all countries as much 
attached to the feſtivals as they are devoted to the 
principles of any religion, finding their annual fealts 
return as before, and being now able to join 1n them 
without guilt, would be the ſooner weaned from their | 
idolatrous attachments. And this would be the natu- 
ral operation of the affections, equally on the conti- 
nent and in the iſland, and equally among the Britons 
and Saxons. Thus, at the firſt commencement of Chri- 
ſtianity among the Jutes of Kent, and with a view to 
promote the converſion of them and the reſt, Grego!) 
prudently adviſed what had been previoufly done ä. 


mong the Britons, Chriſtian feſtivals to be inſtituted 


in the place of the idoJatrous, and the ſuffering-day of 
the martyr whoſe relics were depoſited in the church, 
or the day on which the building was actually dedica- 
ted, to be the eſtabliſned feaſt of the pariſh. Both 


were appointed and obſerved, And they were obſer- 


ved and appointed as diftin feſtivals, Biſhop wy 
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WA 
net indeed, in bis ſenſible account of our wakes, has 
invariably confounded them, and attributed to the day 


| of dedication what is true only concerning the ſaint's 


day, But they were fully diſtinguiſhed at firſt among 
the Saxons; as appears from the laws of the Confeſſor, 
where the Dies Dedicationis or Dedicatio is repeatedly 
oiſcriminated from the Prepria Feſtivitas Sancti, or 
C:lebratio Sancti. And they remained equally diſtin& 
to the Reformation: the dedication-day in 1536 being 
ordered for the future to be kept on the firſt Sunday 
in October, and the feſtival of the patron-ſaint to be 
celebrated no longer. | 
« But the former could never have been obſerved by 
the people with the ſame regard as the latter. That 
waz merely a feaſt commemorative of the church's 
commencement ;_ and this was one previouſly kept 
by the nation in general, and the day of their own 
ſaint in particular. This therefore, ia a high ſtrain of 
pre-eminence over the other, was actually denominated 
the church's holiday, or its peculiar feſtival. And while 
this remains in many pariſhes at preſent, the other 1s 
ſo utterly annihilated in all, that the learned and ſen— 
ſible antiquary whom I have mentioned before, actu— 
ally knew nothing of its diſtin exiſtence, and abſo- 
lutely confounded it with this. | | 
Thus inſtituted at firſt, the day of the tutelar 
faint was obſerved, moſt probably by the Britons, and 
certainly by the Saxons, with great devotion. And the 
evening before every ſaint's day, in the Saxon- Jewiſh 
method of reckoning the hours, being an actual part 
of the day, and therefore like that reſigned to the du- 
ties of public religion, as they reckoned Sunday from 
the firſt to commence at the ſunſet of Saturday ; the 


evening preceding the church's holiday would be ob- 


ſerved with all the devotion of the feſtival]. The people 
actually repaired to the church, and joined in the ſer- 
vices of it, And they thus ſpent the evening of their 
greater feſtivities in the monaſteries of the north, as 
early as the concluſion of the 7th century. In that of 
Rippon, and on the anniverſary of Wilfrid particular- 
ly, we ſee the biſhops, abbots, and numerous trains of 
attendants, all convened at the monaſtery in order to 
celebrate the day, and all aſſembled the evening be- 
fore it at the prayers of the church. 
vices were naturally denominated from their late hours 
peccan, or © wakes,” and vigzls, or“ eves.” That of 


the anniverſary at Rippon, as early as the commence- 
ment of the 8th century, is expreſsly denominated the 


vigtl, But that of the church's holiday was named 
the pæccan, or „church - wake,“ the church. vigil, or 
* church-eve.” And it was this commencement of 
both with a wake which has now cauſed the days to 


be generally preceded with vigils, and the church-ho- 


liday Particularly to be denominated the church: awake. 
80 religiouſly was the eve and feſtival of the patron- 
laint obſerved for many apes by the Saxons; even as 
late as the reign of Edgar, the former being ſpent in 
the church. and employed in prayer. And the wake, 
and all the other holidays in the year, were put upon 
the ſame footing wich the octaves of Chriſtmas, of 
Letter, and of Pentecott ; and any perſons repairing to 
rhe celebration of the day were, as 21 ordinarily re- 
| Yo to the church were, under the immediate pro- 
:<cuon of the king, and conſequently free from arreſts 
in their way to and return from it. 0 
Fi 
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« When Gregory recommended the feſtival of the Wake. 


patron- ſaint, he alſo recommended ſomething more 
adapted to gain a general reception than religious acts 
and exerciſes. He adviſed, that the people ſhould be 
encouraged on the day of the feſtival to ere& booths 
of branches about the church, and to feaſt and be 
merry in them with innocence. And as the authority 
of Gregory would certainly cauſe the encouragement 
to be given, ſo the ſmalleſt would be effetual. Nor 
would ſuch churches only as had previouſly been hea- 
then temples, but all immediately have the day of their 
guardian faint obſerved with this open feſtivity. As 
the people had been all idolaters, the reaſon would be 
equally forcible for one pariſh as another. 
ſtrong tendency of the common people to every ſenſi- 
tive enjoyment would make the practice univerſal. In 
every pariſh, on the returning anniverſary of the ſaint, 
little pavilions were conſtructed of boughs; and the 
immediate neighbourhood of St Michael's, and the 
charch-yard of St Mary's, reſounded with the voice of 
hoſpitality and the notes of merriment. 

% But few perſons are ever to be intruſted to feaſt ; 
and fewer are to be allowed to meet in numbers to- 
gether. There 1s a contagious viciouſneſs in crowds. 


Though each individual among them, alone by himſelf, 


would act with a religious propriety; yet all together 


they act with irreligion and folly. The fire impercep- 


tibly runs from breaſt to breaſt; each contributes to 
{ſwell the tide of ſpirits beyond its proper bounds, and 
wickedneſs and abſurdity enter at the breach that is 
made in reaſon. And this viciouſneſs is always avg- 
mented in its force, when the groſſer ſpirits, that are 
merely the reſult of feaſting, mingle and ferment the 
tide. The feaſling of the ſaint's day was ſoon abuſed. 
And it ſeems to have been greatly ſo before the reign 
of Edgar, as the intemperance of the feſtival was then 
creeping even into the vigil, and even mixing with the 
offices of religion. In the very. body of the church, 
when the people were aſſembled for devotion, they 
were beginning to mind diverſions and introduce drink- 
ing. And fo groſs an abuſe of the eve could have fto- 
Jen in only from the licentiouſneſs of the feſtival. 'The 
growing intemperance would gradually ſtain the ſer- 
vice of the vigil, till the feſtivity of it was converted, 
as it now is, into the rigour of a faſt. Theſe diſorders 
would be leſs obnoxious on the day itſelf, becauſe they 
did not intrude within the church and profane the 
prayers. But they were certainly greater, and went 
on inereaſing in viciouſneſs and folly, till they too juſtly 
ſcandalized the puritans of the laſt century; and num- 
bers of the wakes were diſuſed entirely. Our own has 
been long diſcontinued. It was aboliſhed in 1536 by 
the laws of Henry VIII. Which appears to have had 
little or no influence on the general practice. It was 
put down by a particular and local order in 1579, and 
forgotten in the long and rigid reign of puritaniſm 
that was then commencing at Mancheſter. And Hen- 
ry earl of Derby, Henry earl of Huntingdon, William 
lord biſhop of Cheſter, and others of the high com- 
miſſion under queen Elizabeth, aſſembled at Manche- 
ſter in 1579; iſſued orders againſt pipers and minſtrels 
playing, making and frequenting ales, bear-baftings 
and bull-baitings on the Sunday, or any other day ot 
the week in time of divine ſervice or lermons; and 
prohibited for the future all ſuperfiuous and ſuperſti- 
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wake of the neighbouring pariſh of Eccles is ceſthra- 
ted among us to the preſent day; and a conſiderable 
number of people reſort to it annually from our own 
and the adjoining pariſhes. 

6 This cuſtom of celebrity in the neighbourhood of 
the church on the days of particular ſaints, was intro- 
duced into England from the continent, and muſt have 
been familiar equally to the Britons and Saxons; be- 
ing obſerved among the churches of Aſia in the 6th 
century, and by thoſe of weſt Europe in the 7th. And 
equally in Aſia and Europe, equally on the continent 
and in the iſland, theſe celebrities were the cauſes of 
thoſe commercial marts which we denominate /azrs. 
See Fairs, The people reſorted in crowds to the fe- 
flival, and a conſiderable proviſion would be wanted for 
their entertainment. The profpeR of intereſt invited 
the little traders of the country to come and offer their 
| wares, and the convenience of the accommodation pro- 
moted a vigorons ſale among the people. And other 
traders were induced by the. experience of theſe, to 
bring in different articles, and hope for an equal ſale. 
Thus among the many pavil:ons for hoſpitality in the 
neighbourhood of the church, various booths were 
erected for the ſale of commodities, In large towns 
ſurrounded with populous diftrits, the reſort of the 
people to the wake would be preat, and the attend- 
ance of traders at the celebrity numerous, And this 
reſort and this attendance conſtitute a fair. Baſil ex- 
preſsly mentions the numerous appearance of traders 
at theſe feſtivals in Aſia; and Gregory notes the ſame 
cuſtom to be common in Europe, And as the feſtival 
was obſerved on a feria or holiday, it naturally aſfy- 
med to itſe}f, and as naturally communicated to the 
mart, the appellation of feria or fair; the ſame among 
the Saxons, the French, the Germans, and the Bri- 
tons, ſeger, feire, feyer, and faire: the word was deri- 
ved from the ſame ſource in all theſe nations, the one 
eceleſiaſtical language of Welt Europe at this period. 
And ſeveral of our moſt ancient fairs appear to have 
been aQually hclJ, and have been aQually continued 
to our time, on the original church-holidays of the 
places; as that on the feſtival of St Peter, at St Pe- 
ter's church in Weſtminſter; another on the feaſt of 
St Cuthbert, at S: Cuthberi's in Durham; and a third 
on the holiday of St Bartholomew, at St Bartholo- 
mew's ip London.“ | 

WAEE (William), archbiſhop of Canterbury, was 
Verb in 1657, and educated at Oxford. When he en- 
tered into holy orders, he was appointed preacher to 
the ſociety of Gray's Inn; and in the reign of James II. 
attended lord Preſton, ambafſador to France, as his 
chaplain. Upon his return to England, he diftioguiſh- 
ed himſcif by fevera} tracts againſt Popery; particu- 
lerly againſt the biſhop of Meaux's Expoſition of the 
Doctrine of the Catholic Church. After the revolu- 
tion, be was appointed deputy-clerk of the cloſet, and 
chaplain in ordinary to king William and qucen Mary, 
and the ycar following was made canon of Chrift- 
church. In 1694 he was collated to the rectory of St 
James's, Wellminſter; and in 1701 was inſtalled dean 
of Exeter. In 1705 he was conſecrated to the ſee of 
Lincoln, and in 1715-16, trauflated to the archtiſhop- 
ric of Canterbury. He died at Lambeth in 1737. Be- 


ſide fermons, Ie publiſhed ſeveral pieces, particularly 
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Wake. tious ringing, common feaſts, and wakes. But the 
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an Enpliſh verſion of the Genuine Epiſtles of the Apo. Wig 


ſtolical Fathers, &c. | | | 
WALACHIA, a province of Turkey in Europe 
bounded by the Irongate mountains, which ſeparate i 
from Tranſylvania on the north-weſt, by Moldavia on 
the north-eaſt, by the Danube, which ſeparates it from 
the province of Servia, on the ſouth-weſt. It is 225 
miles in length. and 125 in breadth where it is broad. 
eſt. In the laſt war between the Turks and Germans 
the latter having loſt the fatal battle of Crotzka, whe 
obliged to give up this diftrit to the Turks, by the 


treaty of Belprade concluded in 1739 The air is 


good, and the foil fruitful; producing corn, wine, oil, 
paſtures, and all manner of European fruit: and hag 
abundance of oxen and ſheep, and an excellent breed 
of horſes. The inhabitants are indulged with the free 
exerciſe of their religion, which is of the Greek church; 
and this circumſtance renders them the more contented 
with their maſters; becauſe if the Roman Catholics had 
the aicendant, they would be ſure of undergoing per- 


ſecution. 

WALCHEREN, an ifland of the Low Countries, 
and one of the principal of thoſe of Zealand; bein 
ſeparated from the iſlands of North and South Beve. 
land by a narrow channel, and from Dutch Flanders 
by the mouth of the Scheld. It is about nine miles in 
length, and eight in breadth; and though it lies low, 
has good arable and paſture land. The chief town of 
this ifland and the whole province is Middleburg. 

WALDEN, a town of Eſſcx, commonly called 
Saffron Walden, with a market on Saturdays, and two 
fairs on Mid-lcnt Saturday for horſes, and November 
1k for cows. It is remarkable for the plenty of ſaf. 
fron that grows about it, from which the owners de- 
rive great profit. This town was incorporated by Ed- 
ward VI. and is governed by a mayor and 24 alder- 
men. It is 27 miles north-weſt- by- north of Chelmſ- 
ford, and 43 north-eaſt of London. E. Long. o. 1s, 
N. Lat 52. 5. 


WALDO, a merchant of Lyons in the latter part 


of the 12th century, who applying himſelf to the ſtudy 
of the Scriptures, and finding no warrant there for ſe- 
veral of the Romiſh dvArines, particularly that of 
tranſubſtantiation, publicly oppoſed them, His fol- 
lowers, who from him were called Waldenſes, being 
chaſed from Lyons, ſpread over Davphine and Pro- 
vence; upon which Philip IT. is ſaid to have razed 300 
gentlemens ſeats, and deſtroyed ſeveral walled towns 
to ſtop their growth: but this, inſtead of ſuppreſſing, 
ſpread them over a great part ef Europe. The articles 


of their faith, which they drew up and dedicated to the 


king of France, agreed in moſt points with thoſe of the 
preſent Proteſtants. In the year 1200, thoſe of them 11 
the province of Albigeois in Languedoc, from whence 
they were called Albigenſes, ſtood upon their defence; 
upon which Philip drove them into Bohemia, Sav0}, 
and England. The cruſade againſt them is ſaid to 
have conſiſted of 500,000 men, who wore their eroſſes 
on their breaſts, to diftinguiſh themſelves from thoſe 
who went to the Holy Land, and wore them on their 
ſhoulders, 

WALES, a county ſituated in the ſouth- weſt part 
of Britain, into which the ancient Briten retired from 
the perſecution of the Saxons. Anciently it was 4 
greater extent than it is at preſent, and comprehend! 
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all the' country beyond the Severn, that is, beſides the 
twelve counties included in it at preſ-nt, thoſe of Here. 
fordſhire and Mor monthſhire, which now are reckoned 
a part of England, were then 11 h+bited by three dif- 
ferent tribes of the Britons, namely, the Silures, the 
Dime!#, and the Ordovices. The Romans were never 
able to ſubdue them, till the reign of Veſpaſian, 
when they were reduced by Julius Frontinus, who 

laced garriſons in their country to kecp them in awe, 

Though the Saxons made themſelves maſters of all 
England, they never conld pet poſſ-fſion of Wales, 
except the counties of Monmouthſhire and H-reford- 
ſhire, formerly a part of Wales. About the year 870, 
Roderic king of Wales divided it among his three 
ſons; and the names of theſe diviſions wer, Demetia, 
or South-Wales; Poveſia, or Powis-Land; and Ve- 
nedotia, or North. Wallet. Another diviſion is men— 
tioned afterwards in the records, viz. North Wales, 
South Wales, and Weſt Wales; the laſt comprehend- 
ing the counties of Monmouth and Hereford. The 
country derived the name of Wales, and the inhabitants 
that of WVel/h, from the Saxons, who by thoſe terms 
denote 2 country and people to which they are ſtran— 
gers; for the Welſh, in their own language, cal] their 
country Cymry, and their language Cymraeg. They 
continued under their own princes and laws from the 
above-mentioned period, and were never entirely ſub- 
jecked to the crown of Enpland till the reign of 
Edward I when Llewellin ap Gryffith, prince of 
Wales, loſt both his life and dominions. Edward, 
the better to ſecure his conqueſt, and to reconcile the 
Welſh to a foreign yoke, fent his queen to lie-in-at 
Cacrnarvon, where ſhe was delivered of a prince; to 
whom the Welſh, on that account, the more readily ſub- 
mitte!, Ever fince that timethe eldeſt ſons of the kings 
of England have commonly been created princes of 
Wales, and as ſuch enjoy certain revenues from that 
country. But though Wales, from that time, was 
ſubject to the crown of England, yet it was not united 
and incorporated with it till the 27th of Herny VIII. 
when, by act of parliament, the government of it was 
modelled according to the Engliſh form; all Jaws, 
cultoms, and tenures contrary to thoſe of England 
being abrogated, and the inhabitants admitted to a 
participation of all the Engliſh liberties and privileges, 
particulsrly that of ſending members to parliament, 
viz. a knight for every ſhire, and a burgeſs for every 
ſhire-town, except Merioneth. By other ads made 
afterwards, the country was divided into four circuits, 
and two juſtices were appointed for each, containing 
three counties ; but at preſent there are only two cir- 
cuits and four judges, two for each. In fine, the 
government here, both civil and ecclefiaſtical, is now 
the ſame as that of England, 

As to the character of the Welſh, they are ſaid to 
be a brave, hoſpitable people; and though very jea- 
lous of affronts, paſſionate, and haſty, yet are esſily 
reconciled, The common people look with a ſuſpi- 
cious eye on ſtrangers, and bear an hereditary grudge 
to the Enpliſh nation, by whom their anceſtors were 
expelled from the fineft parts of the iſſaud. The gen- 
ewe are apt to value themſelves upon the antiquity 
of their families; and with ſome reaſon, as they can 


5 trace them much higher than the inhabitants 
ot moſt other countries. | 
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All the better fort, boyzh in town and country, can Wales. _ 
ſpeak Engliſh, eſpecially in tha counties bordering 
vpon England. The common people, in general, only 
ſpeak their own language, which is the ancient Britiſh ; 
and not only diffcrs entirely from the Engliſh, but has 
very little affinity with any of the weſtern tongues, 


unleſs we ſhould except the Galic, Erie, or Iriſh. Tt 
is ſaid to be a dial:-Q of the ancient Celtic or Gome— 
rian, and in many reſpeQs to reſemble the Hebrew. 
Moſt of the clergy are natives of the country, and un- 
derſtand Engliſh fo well, that they could exerciſe their 
ſunct ions in any part of Britain. The public worſhip, 
bowever, is as often performed in the Welſh as in 
Engliſh, excepting in the towns, where the latter is 
the prevailing language; nay, there, even moſt of the 
meaner ſort underſtand it. The inhabitants, who are com- 
puted at about 300.000, are not, in general, wealthy, 
though the land-tax of Wales brings in 437521. 

The country, though mountainous, . eſpecially in 
North.Wales, is far from being barren or unfruitful; 
the hills, beſides the metals and minerals they contain, 
feeding valt herds of ſmall black cattle, deer, ſheep, 
and goats, and their valleys abounding in corn, as 
their ſeas and rivers do in fiſh, Here are alſo wood, 
coal, and turf for fuel, in abundance. 

Wales is bounded on all fides by the ſea and the 
Severn; except on the caſt, where it joins to the coun- 
ties of Chetter, Salop, Hereford, and Monmouth. Its 
length, from the ſouthernmoſt part of Glamorganſhire 
to the extremity of Flintſhire north, is computed at 
about 113 miles; and its greateſt breadth, from the 
river Way caſt to St David's in Pembrokeſhire weſt, 
1s nearly of the ſame dimenſions, being about go miles, 

After the conqueſt of Wales by Edward I. very 
material alterations were made in divers parts of their 
laws, ſo as to reduce them nearer to the Engliſh 
ſtandard, eſpecially in the forms of their judicial pro- 
ceedings: but they ſtill retained very much of their 
original polity, particularly their rule of inheritance, 
viz, that their lands were divided equally among all 
the iſſue male, and did not deſcend to the eldeſt ſon 
alone. By other ſubſcquent ſtatutes their provincial 
immunities were fli]] farther abridged : but the finiſh» 
ing ſtroke to their dependency was given by the ſtatute 
27 Hen. VIII. c. 26. which at the ſame time gave the 
utmoſt advancement to their civil proſperity, by ad- 
mitting them to a thorough communication of Jaws 
with the ſubjects of England. Thus were this brave 
people gradually conquered into the enjoyment of true 
liberty; being inſenſibly put upon the ſame fouting, 


and made fellow- citizens with, their conquerors, 


It is enacted by this atute, 27 Hen, VIII. 1. That 
the domin:on of Wales ſhall be for ever united to the 
kingdom of England. 2. That all Weiſhmen born 
ſhall have the ſame I bertics as other king's fubj-Qe. 
3. That lands in Wales ſha]l be inheritable according 
to the Engliſh tenures and rules of deſcent. 4. That 
the laws of England, and no other, ſhall be uſed in 
Wales: beſides many other regulations of the police 
of this principality. And the ſtatute 34 & 35 Hen. 
VIII. c. 26. confirms the ſame, adds farther regula- 
tions, divides it into twelve ſhires, and, in ſhort, re- 
duces it into the ſame order in which it ſtands at this 
day; differing from the kingdom of England in only 
a. few particulars, and thoſe too of the nature of 


Pra». 


AL 


privileges, (ſuch as having courts within itfelf, inde- 
pendent of the proceſs of Weſtminſter-hall), and ſome 


other immaterial peculiarities, hardly more than are to 


be found in many counties of England itſelf. 

When the polity of Wales was ſettled in the reign 
of Hen. VIII. private courts of a limited, though ex- 
tenſive, juriſdiction were erected all over the country; 
principally by the ſtatute 34 & 35 Hen. VIII. c. 26. 
though much had before been done, and the way pre- 
pared by the ſtatute of Wales, 12 Edw. I. and other 
ſtatutes. By the ſtatute of Henry the Eighth before- 
mentioned, courts- baron, hundred, and county courts, 
are there eſtabliſned as in England. A ſeſſion is allo 
to be held twice in every year in each county, by 
judges appointed by the king, to be called the great 
ſeſſions of the ſeveral counties in Wales in which all pleas 
of real and perſonal attions (hall be held, with the 
ſame form of proceſs and in as ample a manner as in 
the court of common pleas at Weitminſter: and writs 
of error ſhall lie from judgments therein (it being a 
court of record) to the court of king's bench at Weſt- 
minſter, But the ordinary original writs or proceſs 
of the king's court at Weſtminſter do not run into the 
principality of Wales; though proceſs of execution 
does: as do alſo all prerogative writs, as write of cer- 
tiorari, quo minus, mandamus, and the like. And 
even in cauſes between ſubject and ſubject, to prevent 
injuſtice through family-faQious and prejudices, it is 
held lawful (in cauſes of freehold at leaſt, if not in all 
others) to bring an action in the Engliſh courts, and 
Try the ſame in the next Engliſh county adjoining to 
that part of Wales where the cauſe ariſes. But, on the 
(ther hand, to prevent trifling and frivolous ſuits, it 
is enacted by ſtatute 13 Geo. III. c. 5 1. that in per- 
ſonal actions, tried in any Engliſh county where the 


cauſe of action aroſe, and the defendent reſides in 


Wales, if the plaintiff ſhall not recover a verdiQ for 
ten pounds, he ſhall be nonſuited and pay the defen- 
dant's coſts, unleſs it be certified by the judge that 
the freehold or title came principally in queſtion, or 
that the cauſe was proper to be tried in ſuch Engliſh 
county. And if any tranſitory action, the cauſe wheres 
of aroſe and the defendant is reſident in Wales, ſhall 


be brought in any Engliſh courty, and the plaintiff 


ſhall not recover a verdict for ten pounds, the plaintiff 
ſhall be nonſuited, and ſhall pay the defendant's coſts, 
deducting thereout the ſum recovered by the verdict. 
New WaAlESs. See New BRITAIN. 
Princ? of WALES. See ROYAL FaniLy. 
WALKING. Celſus ſays that walking, reading 
moderately loud, fencing, and playing with the ball, 
all ftrenpthen'a weak ſtomach. Walking, he ſays, is 
beſt if it is up and down hill, except in caſcs of great 
weakneſs; becauſe aſcending and deſcending exerciſes 
the whole body more than the plain does. If the viſ- 
cera are weak, riding is to be preferred to walking. 
Walking preſerves, and riding recovers health the beſt. 
WaLkinG Leaf. See ManT1s Sycifolia. 
WALL, in architecture, the principal part of a 
building, as ſerving both to incloſe it, and to ſupport 
the roof, floors, &c.—Walls are diſtinguiſhed into 
various kinds, from the matter whereof they conſiſt ; 
as plaſtered or mvd-walls, brick-walls, ſtone- walls, 
flint or boulder-walls, aud boarded-walls. See Ar- 
CHITECTURE. | 
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WALLACE (Sir William) a gallant general 
the Scots, who endeavoured to reſcue his country from 
the Engliſh yoke ; but being taken priſoner, he waz 
unjuſtly tried by the Engliſh laws, condemned, and 
executed as a traitor to Edward I. in 1304. See 
DCOTLAND, n* 103, er /eq. 

WALLACHIA. See Waracura, 

WALLER (Edmund), a celebrated Engliſh poet, 
was the ſonof Robert Waller, Eſq; of Agmondeſham in 
Buckinghamſhire, by Anne, the ſiſter of the great 
Hamden, who diſting iſhed himſelf ſo much in the be. 

inning of the civil wars. He was born in 1605; and 
his father dying when he was very young, the care of 
his education fell to his mother, who ſent him to Eton 
ſchool, He was afterwards ſent to King's college 
in Cambridge, where he muſt have been very aſſiduous 
in his ſtudies, ſince, at ſixteen or ſeventeen years of 
age, he was choſen into the laſt parliament of King 
James I. and ſerved as burgeſs for Agmondeſham, 
He began to exerciſe his poetical talent fo early as the 
year 1623; as appears from his verſes “ upon the 
danger his majeſty (being prince) *eſcaped in the 
road of St Andero;“ for there Prince Charles, return- 
ing from Spain that year, had like to have been caſt 
It was not, however, Mr Waller's wit, his 
fine parts, or his poetry, that ſo much occafioned him 
to be firſt publicly known, as his carrying off the 
daughter and ſole heireſs of a rich citizen, againſt a 
rival whoſe intereſt was eſpouſed by the court. It 
is not known at what time he married his firſt lady; 
but he was. a widower, before he was 25, when 
he began to have a paſſion for Sachariſſa, which 
was a fictitious name for the lady Dorothy Sidney, 
daughter to the earl of Leiceſter, and afterwards wife 
to the earl of Sunderland, He was now known at 
court, careſſed by all who had any reliſh for wit and 
polite literature; and was one of the famous club of 


which the Lord Falkland, Mr Chillingworth, and 


other eminent men, were members. He was returned 
burgeſs for Agmondeſham in the parliament which 
met in April 1640. An intermiſſion of parliaments 
having diſguſted the nation, and raiſed jealoufics againlt 
the deſigns of the court, which would be ſure to diſ- 
cover themſelves whenever the king came to aſk for a 
ſupply, Mr Waller was one of the firſt who con- 
demned the preceding meaſures. He ſhowed himſelf 
in oppoſition to the court, and made a ſpeech in the 
houſe on this occaſion; from which we may gather 
ſome notion of his general principles in government; 
wherein, however, he afterwards proved very variable 
and incovſtant. He oppoſed the court alſo in the 
long parliament which met in November following, 
and was choſen to impeach Judge Crawley, which he 


did in a warm and eloquent ſpeech, July the 16th, 


1641. This ſpeech was ſo highly applauded, that 
20,000 of them were fold in one day. In 1642, 
he was one of the commiſſioners appointed by «he 
parliament to preſent their propoſitions of peace 
to the king at Oxford. In 1643, be was deeply en. 


paged in a deſign to reduce the city of London and 
the tower to the ſervice of the king; for which he 
was tried and condemned, together with Mr Tomkins 
his brother-in-law, and Mr Challoner. The two lat- 
ter ſuffered death ; but Mr Waller obtained a reprieve: 


he was, however, ſentenced to ſuffer a year's impriſes 
ment, 
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3 Wallis. 


and their controverſy laſted a conſiderable time. 
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ment, and to pay a fine of 10,0001, After this, he 
became Particularly attached to Oliver Cromwell, 
wpon whom he wrote a very handſome panegyric. 
He alſo wrote @ noble poem on the death of that 

reat man. 

At the Reſtoration, he was treated with great civility 
by Charles II. who always made him one of the party 
ig his diverfions at the duke of Buckingham's and 
other places. He wrote a panegyrie upon his ma- 
jeſty's return; which being thought to fall much ſhort 
of that he had before written on Oliver Cromwell, 
the king one day aſked him raillery, © How is it, 
Waller, that you wrote a better encomium on Crom- 
well than on me:“ May it pleaſe your majeſty,” an- 


| ſwered he, „ we poets generally ſucceed beſt in fic- 
tion.” He ſat in ſeveral parliaments after the Reſtora- 


tion, and continued in the full vigour of his genius to 


the end of his life, his natural vivacity bearing him up, 
and making his company agreeable to the laſt, He 


died of a dropſy in 1687, and was interred in the 
church-yard of Beaconsfield, where a monument is 
erected to his memory. Mr Waller has been honour- 
ed as the moſt elegant and harmonious verſifier of his 
time, and a great refiner of the Engliſh language. 


The beſt edition of his works, containing poems, 
ſpeeches, letters, &c. is that publiſhed in quarto by 


Mr Fenton, in 1730. | 
WALLIS (Dr John), a celebrated mathemati- 
cian, was educated at Cambridge ; where he became 
fellow of Queen's college, and continued fo till, by 
his marriage, he vacated his fellowſhip. In 1640, 
he received holy orders, and became chaplain to the 
lady Vere. While he lived in this family, he cultiva- 
ted the art of deciphering; and it is ſaid, that the 
elector of Brandenburg, for whom he explained ſeve- 


ral letters written in ciphers, ſent him a gold chain 


and medal. In 1643 he publiſhed, „Truth tried; 
or, Animadverſions on the lord Brooke's treatiſe called 
The nature of Truth, &e. The next year, he was 
choſen one of the ſcribes or ſecretaries to the aſſembly 
of divines at Weſtminſter, 
profeſſor of geometry in Oxford, being ejected by the 
parliament-viſitors in 1649, Mr Wallis was appointed 
to ſucceed him in that place. In 1653 he publiſhed 
at Oxford a Grammar of the Engliſh Tongue in La- 
tin. In 1655 he entered the liſts with Mr Hobbes; 
In 
1657 the Doctor publiſhed his Mathematical Works. 
Upon the death of Dr Langbaine, he was choſen cu- 
ſtos archivorum of the univerſity, After the Reſtora- 
tion he met with great reſpect, the king himſelf en- 
tertaining a favourable opinion of him on account of 
lome ſervices he had done both to his royal father and 
himſelf, He was therefore confirmed in his places, 
admitted one of the king's chaplains in ordinary, and 


appointed one of the divines empowered to review the 


book of common prayer. He complied with the 
terms of the act of uniformity, and continued a Ready 
eonformiſt till his death. He was one of the firſt mem- 


bers of the royal ſociety, and correſponded with many 


learned men. In 1697, the curators of the univerſity 
preſs at Oxford thought it for the honour of the univer- 
lity to collect the mathematical works of the Doctor, 
which had been printed ſeparately, ſome in Latin, 
ſome in Engliſh, and publiſhed them all together in 
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the Latin tongue, in 3 vols, folio. He died in 1703. an b 
Walling- 


Dr Peter Turner, Savilian 


WAL 


He ſpeaks of himſelf thus: © It hath been my endea- 
vour all along to act by moderate principles, being 
willing, whatever {ide was uppermoſt, to promote any 
good deſign, for the true intereſt of religion, of learn- 
ing, and of the public good.” - Befides the works 
above-mentioned, he publiſhed many others. 

WA LLOONS, a name for the inhabitants of a con- 
ſiderable part of the Netherlands, viz. Artois, Hai- 
nault, Namur, Luxemburgh, and part of Flanders and 
Brabant. 

WALSH (William), an Engliſh critic and poet, 
the ſon of Joſeph Walſh, Eſq; of Abberley in Wor- 
ceſterſhire, was born about the year 1660, He be- 
came a gentleman-commoner of Wadham college, Ox- 
ford, but left the univerſity without taking a degree. 
His writings are printed among the works of the Mi- 
nor Poets, printed in 1749. He was made gentleman 
of the horſe in queen Anne's reign; and died in 1708. 
He was the friend of Mr Dryden and of Mr Pope; the 
former of whom eſteemed him the beſt critic then li- 


ving; and Mr Pope has celebrated his character in the 


Eſſay on Criticiſm. -. | 
WALNUT.- TREE, in botany. See JuGLans. 
WALRUS, in zoology. See Tgichzgcus. 
WALSINGHAM, a town of Norfolk, with a 
market on Fridays, and a fair on Whit- Monday, for 
horſes and pedlar's ware. It is ſeated not far from the 
ſea; and in former times was famous for its college of 
canons, and was greatly frequented by pilgrims who 
went to pay their devotions to the image of the Vir- 
gin Mary at the chapel, where there are two fine 
ſprings, called the Virgin Mary's awells. Not many 
years ago there were found here 100 urns full of aſhes, 
by a huſbandman, which was ſuppoſed to be thoſe 
which the Romans filled with the aſhes of the dead. 
It is 22 miles north-weſt of Norwich, and 117 north- 
north-eaſt of London. E. Long. 1. o. N. Lat. 52. 56. 
WALSINGHAM (Thomas), an Engliſh Benedic- 
tine monk of the monaſtery of St Alban's, about the 
year 1440. He applied himſelf to the hiſtory and an- 
tiquity of his country, in quality of biſtortographer to 
the king; and compoſed the Hiſtory of King Hen. VI. 


with other works. 


WarsIixGnam (Sir Francis), miniſter and ſecretary 
of ſtate under the reign of queen Elizabeth, and one of 
the greateſt politicians of his time, was deſcended from 
a noble and ancient family at Chiſſet urſt. After ha- 
ving made great progreſs in his ſtudies at Cambridge, 
he was twice ſent ambaſſador to France, and at his re- 
turn to England uss employed in the moſt important 
affairs; became ſecretary of ſtate, and was one of the 
commiſſioners for the trial of Mary queen of Scotland, 
Sir Francis undoubtedly one of the moſt refined poli- 
ticians, and moſt penetrating ſtateſmen that any age 
ever produced, He had an admirable talent, both in 
diſcovering and managing the ſecret receſſes of the 
heart. He had his ſpies in moſt courts in Chriſten— 
dom, and allowed them a liberal maintenance; for it 
was his maxim, That knowledge cannot be bought 
too dear. In 1587 the king of Spain having made vaſt 
preparations, which ſurpriſed, and kept all Europe in 
ſuſpence, Walſingbam employed his utmoſt endeavours 
for the diſcovery of that important ſecret; and accord- 
ingly procured intelligence from Madrid, that the Wag 

had, 


ham... 


Walſing- 


ham. 


WAI 1 
expreſs to Rome, with a letter written with his own 
hand to the pope, acquainting him with the true de- 
ſign of his preparations, and begging his bleſſings up- 
on him; which for ſome reaſons he could not diſcloſe 
till the return of the courier. The ſecret being thus 
lodged with the pope, Walſingham, by means of a Ve- 
netian prieſt, whom he retained at Rome as a ſpy, got 
a copy of the original letter, which was ſtolen out of 


the pope's cabinet by a gentleman of the bed cham- 


ber, who took the key out of the pope's pocket while 
he ſlept. After this, by his dexterous management, 
be cauſed the Spaniards bills to be proteſted at Genoa, 
which ſhould have ſupplied them with money for their 
extraordinary preparations; and by this means he hap- 
pily retardcd this formidable invaſion for a whole year. 
In ſhort, he ſpent his whole time and faculties in the 
ſervice of queen El:zabeth; on which account her ma- 


jeſty was heard to ſay, “ That in diligence and ſaga- 


City he exceeded her expectations.“ However, after all 
his eminent fervices to his country, this great man gave 
a remarkable proof at his death, which happened on 
the 6th of April 1590, how far he preferred the pub- 


lic intereſt to his own, he being ſo poor, that except- 


ing his library, which was à very fine one, he bad 


ſcarcely effects enough to defray the expence of his fu- 


neral. His principal works are, 1. Memoirs and In- 
ſtructions for the uſe of Ambaſſadors, with his Letters 
and Negociations. 2. Political Memoirs. 


W 


Wk is 2 great evil; but it is inevitable, and often- 


times neceſſary. If he who firſt reduced to rules 
the art of deſtroying his fellow. creatures, had no end 
in view but to gratify the paſſions of princes, he was 
a monſter, whom ft would have been happy to have 
ſmothered at his birth: but if his intention was the 
defence of perſecuted virtue, or the puniſhment of ſuc- 
ceſsful wickedneſs, to curb ambition, or to oppoſe the 
vnjuſt claims of ſuperior power, mankind ought to 
erect altars to his memory. 
War, in the laſt caſe, is the moſt neceſſary and uſe- 


fh of all the ſciences: the various kinds of knowledge 


which ought to furniſh the mind of a ſoldier are not 
without great difficulty to be attained. Of moſt other 
{ſciences the prifciples are fixed, or at leaſt they may 
be aſcertained by the aſſiſtance of experience; there 
needs nothing but diligence to learn them, or a parti- 
cular turn of mind to practiſe them. Philoſophy, ma- 
thematics, architecture, and many others, are all found- 
ed upon invariable combinations. Every man, even of 
2 narrow underſtanding, may remember rules, apply 
them properly, and ſometimes draw juſt conſequences 
from them: but the ſtudy of war is of another kind. 
Experience can ſo ſeldom be referred to rules, that no- 
thing but a mind enlightened by diligent ftudy can 
make a due application of rules to circumſtances. 
Moſt artiſts may join practice to theory, and make 


one perfect by the help of the other. The warrior has 


has not always the like aſſiſtance: he ſpends part of 


his life in forming plans, of which humanity docs not 


ſuffer him to wilh the execution; and when he has an 
opportunity of judging from experience of the ſolidity 
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had informed his council of his having diſpatched an 
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WALTON (Bryan), biſhop of Cheſter, a learneg 


Engliſh divine, who gained great reputation by his 
edition of the Polyglot bible, with his Prolegomena in 
the beginning; which is more exact, ſays father Simon, 
than any other which had been publiſhed on that ſub. 
jet. He died in 1661. 
WAMPUM, the money uſed by the North- Ame. 
rican Indians. It is much uſed in all their treaties xs 
a ſymbol of friendſhip, It is made of a ſhell of a par. 
ticular ſpecies of Venus. 

WAPENTAKE, is all one with what we call 


a Hundred; ſpecially uſed in the north countries be. 


yond the river Trent. The word ſeems to be of Da. 
iſh original, and to be ſo called for this reaſon: When 
firſt this kingdom, or part thereof, was divided into 
wapentakes, he who was the chief of the wapentake or 
hundred, and whom we now call a high corftable, as 
ſoon as he entered upon his office, appeared in a field 
on a certain day on horſeback with a pike in his hand, 
and all the chief men of the hundred met him there 
with their lances, and touched his pike ; which was a 
ſign that they were firmly united to each other by the 
touching their weapons. But Sir Thomas Smith ſays, 
that anciently multers were made of the armour and 
weapons of the ſeveral inhabitants of every wapentake; 
and from thoſe that could not find ſufficient pledges 
for their good abcaring, their weapons were taken 
away and given to others; from whence he derives the 
word. | 


R. 


of his principles, the operations are ſo rapid, the mo- 
tions fo diverfified, the actions fo confuſed, that he has 
ſcarcely time for a glimpſe of thoſe things which re- 
quire the molt calm and cloſe confideration. _ 

In learning of every kind, theory is the completion; 
in the ſtudy of the military ſcience, it is only the in- 
troduction. Many a man, depending on his rules, has 
found that the marches, the camps, the diſpotitions, 
the mancenvres, performed with exact and ſtrict order 
in the cloſet, have not only been very difficult, but 
even impraQicable in the field. A diſpoſition good in 
a mountainous country, would be bad in an open one; 
a diſpoſition proper for one open country may fail in 
another, for want of foreſeeing that a manceuvre, which 
in one caſe may have been the cauſe of winning a 
battle, may in another occaſion its loſs: the circum- 
ſtances of time and place almoſt always throw the bell 
conſtructed ſyſtems out of order. It is therefore only 
by dint of ſtudy, and by the contemplation of caſes in- 
ceſſantly varied, that the want of practice can be ſup- 
plied, or action at leaſt made leſs difficult. | 

A military man who would be matter of his profel- 
ſion, has no hours to loſe; in peace, he ovght to ſudy 
with the greateſt diligence; in time of war, he will ſee 
his principles open themſelves of their own accord: hi5 
ideas are then more diſtinct; hr acts with clearneſs and 
certainty in all caſes he has foreſeen, and applies bis 
rules to all thoſe which now occur for the firit time, 
and which till then had eſcaped his thoughts. Who 
does not know that bravery, courage, and compreben— 
fion, are uſeleſs, and often fatal, to a military man who 


wants knowledge of his buſineſs? Having no 115 
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helps from ſtudy, it often happens that the braver he 
's, the more he is liable to miſtakes, and the leſs able 
to foreſee or avoid them. | 

The ſcience of war branches out into ſo many par- 
ticulars; it takes in ſo many different parts; there are 
ſo many refleQions neceſſary to be made, ſo many cir- 
cumſtances and caſes to be brought together; that it 18 
only by a continual application, grounded upon the 
ſove of his duty, and an inclination to his profeſſion, 
that any man can attain it. N 

To march an army in every ſort of country, whe- 
ther open, woody, or mountainous; to know how to 
form a camp in all thoſe countries, with which the ge- 
neral muſt be thoroughly acquainted in order to do it 
with ſecurity; to make a proper diſpoſition for a battle, 
whether with a view to the poſture of the enemy, or 
to the ſituation of the country; to foreſee events which 
depend in a manner upon chance ; to be capable of 
making a good retreat on proper occaſions; to di- 
rect the forages without fatiguing or expoſing the 
troops; to ſend out detachments with precaution; to 
conduct the convoys in ſafety; to know how to canton 
an army; to eſtabliſh magazines in places, both ſafe 
and within reach of the army, ſo that it ſhall never 
be in want of ſubſiſtence; theſe are the great ends of 
the military ſcience. The Alexanders of Parma, the 
Spinolas, the Guſtavuſes, the Weimars, the Condes, 
the Turennes, the Montécucullis, the Vendomes, the 
Marlboroughs, the Eugenes, and all the great men 
who have gone before us, would never have been the 
ſubje& of our admiration, if they have neglected this 
ſtudy in any of its branches. It is by courage, ge- 
nius, and capacity; by having an head always cool, and 
an eye at once quick and exact; by a nice knowledge 
of the country, by ſkill in the choice of officers, and 
by ftrict diſcipline kept up in his army, that a general 
is enabled to take ſuch juſt meaſures as will fruſtrate 
the deſigns of the enemy. 

It is commonly thought ſufficient for a military man 
to know how to obey; and it is alſo ſuppoſed that the 
ſucceſs of a day cannot be dubious, if a gerera] joins 
ihe confidence of the foldiews to all the foregoing qua- 
lities. | | | 

It 15 true, that, in caſes of perplexity, many cenerals 
have in a great meaſure owed to their own capacity, 
and the confidence their ſoldiers have repoſed in them, 
the advantages they have gained over the enemy; but 
is the officer who loves his duty, and who would make 
himſelf maſter of it, under the leſs obligation to know 
what qualifications his tation requires? That he ought 
to have ſuch or ſuch a quality, in ſuch or ſuch a cir- 
cumilance ? that here only bravery is neceſſary, there 
only courage? and that he is not always obliged to 
have both at the ſame time? 

Pheſe two virtues, which are often confounded in 


the ſame fabject, merit a particular diſtinction; they 


are not {o cloſely united, but they are often to be found 
one without the other. Courage ſeems fitteſt for a ge- 


Feral, and all thoſe who command; bravery more ne- 


vary for a ſoldier, and all who receive orders; bra— 
555 is in the blood, courage in the foul; the firſt is a 
Kind of inſtind, the ſccond a virtue; the one is an im- 
pulſe a'moſt mechanical, the other a noble and ſublime 
conception; A man is brave ata particular time, and 
**, ing to eircumſtances; he has courage at all 


7 
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R. 
times, and upon all occaſions: bravery is ſo much the 
more impetuous as it is leſs the reſult of reflection; 
courage, the more it is the effect of reaſon, becomes 
more intrepid. Bravery is inſpired by the force of ex— 
ample, inſenſibility of danger, and the fury of action; 
courage is infuſed by the love of our duty, the deſire 
of plory, and zeal for our king and country: courage 
depends on reaſon, but bravery on the conltiiution. 
Achilles, ſuch as Horace deſcribes him from Homer, 
implacable, cruel, deſpifing every other right but that 
of force, preſents nothing to the idea but the hardi- 
neſs of a gladiator. But the Roman genera}, wlioſc 
death would have produced the ruin of the army, the 
great Scipio, when covered by the bucklers of three 
ſoldiers, to avoid a ſhower of arrows which the enemy 
directed againſt him, approaches in ſafety the walls he 
befieged, and ftanding only. a ſpectator of the action, 
and contenting bimfclt with giving them orders, exhibits 
the idea of true courage. Bravery is involuntary, and 
depends not at all upon ourleives; whereas courage (as 
Seneca obſerves) may be taught and acquired by edu— 
eation; but yet nature muſt ſow the firit ſreds of it. 
It would be eaſy to make the difference of theſe qua— 
lities better underſtood, by running over all the caſes 
in which they make their appearance, were :t not for 


the fear of going too far in ſo copious a ſubject. It is 


ſaid of a magiſtrate who expoſes his life and fortune in 
defence of the laws, that he has virtue. Cicero, ſhel- 
tering himſelf from the hatred of Cataline, undoubt— 
edly wanted bravery, but certainly he had an elevated 
firmneſs of mind (which is in reality courage) when he 
diſcloſed the conſpiracy of that traitor to the ſenate, 
and pointed out all his accomplices; or when he plead- 
ed for Deiotarus againſt Cæſar, his friend and his judge. 

Coolneſs is the eſſect of courage, which knows its 
danger, but makes no other uſe of that knowledge 
than to give directions with greater certainty: courage 
13 always maſter of itſelf, provided againſt all accidents, 
and regulated by the pretent occafions ; never con- 
founded by any danger fo as to loſe fight of the mo— 
tions of the enemy, or of the means by which he may 
be moſt effectually oppoſed. At the battle of Cannæ, 
when Giſco ſeemed to be much aſtoniſhed at the ſupe- 
riority of the enemy's number, Hannibal anſwered him 
coolly, „ There is, Giſco, a thing ſtill more ſurpri— 
ſing, of which you take no notice.” g 
him what it was, „It is (replied Hannibal) that in 
all that great crowd there is not one man whoſe name 
is Giſco.“ Plutarch obſerves, that this coolneſs of Han- 
nibal greatly animated the Carthaginians, who could 
not imagine that their general would joke at ſo impor- 


tant a time, without being certain ot overcoming. his 


enemies. | 
Although bravery and courage are the moſt eſſential 
nalifications of a ſubordinate officer, yet he ſhould 
not be deficient in thoſe which are required in a ge— 
neral, and which have been already mentioned; obedt- 
ence to the orders delivercd to him 1s no a longer a 
virtue than whilſt he comprchends and knows the in— 
tention of them. War, ſays a celebrated author, is a 
buſineſs which, like all others, mult be learned; it ſup— 
poſes ſome qualities to be born with us, and demands 
others which are to be acquired : but ſince all theſe 


qualities mutt have the original ſource in genius, a man 


who propoſes war for bis profeſſion, ſhould never en- 
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gage in it without having conſulted his natural bent, or 
without knowing the particular turn and power of his 
mind. Ability, whether in a general or an officer, 1s 
the effect of his genius, quickened by a natural li king 
to bis buſineſs. 

But ſome are by their birth engaged in the profel- 
Hon of arms before time has permitted them to conſult 
their genius and their powers; are theſe men to quit it 
if they perceive that they are not endowed with every 
talent that profeſſion requires? Undoubtedly no; be— 
caule they may acquire them. Study and application 
will ſupply the defect of genius; docility may ſerve 
inſtead of talents, the love of glory be equivalent to a 
liking for their buſineſs, and the virtues of their fa- 


thers fhould always be preſent to their thoughts. When 


a man has no anceſtors to imitate, he 18, as may be 
ſaid, at liberty to raiſe a reputation of more or leſs 
luſtre: by being deſcended from celebrated anceſtors, 
he is obliged ta follow their example, and may often 
improve upon their virtues. Claudius reproached Ci- 
cero with being the firſt of his race, But you, an- 
ſwered Cicero, are the laſt of your's. An illuſtrious 
deſcent is oftentimes a burden; if it adds ſplendour to 
the man of virtue, it always diſgraces him who knows 
not how to ſupport it. 

A quick eye is natural in ſome, and in them it is 
the effect of genius; others acquire it by ſtudy or ex- 
perience; he who knows how to command himſelf, and 
has courage enough to keep himſelf cool on the molt 
urgent occaſions, has the readieſt and quickeſt eye. A 
quick hot- headed man, however brave, ſees nothing; 
or if he does, it is confuſedly, and generally too late. 

It is this quick eye which enables him to judge of 
an advantageous poſt, of a manœuvre to be made, and 
of a good diſpoſi ion for the troops, whether with re- 
ſpect to that of te enemy, or to the fituation and na- 
ture of the country. | | 

There is a quickneſs of eye which depends upon the 
enemy, and another independent of him: it depends 
upon the enemy when he has made ſuch a diſpoſition, 
that to attack him, another muſt be made upon the 
ſpot which renders his defective and weak in ſome 
parts; or when, being advantageouſly poſted, the ge- 
neral obliges him to change his poſition, by making 
him fearful of being taken in flank, or being ſurround- 
ed; or when it is ſo contrived as to render the troops 
on the right ufeiefs by attacking the left, without their 

being able to affiſt it. 

It is independent of the enemy, when a commander 
being at a diſtance, knows how to take an advantage- 
ous pohiiion, and how to chooſe a camp ſtrong by ſi- 
tuation; when he ſees at once what diſtances there are 
upon the right and left of the troops that may prevent 
their being either moleſted or ſurrounded, and obſerves 
the poſts necciiury to be occupied for their ſafety; 
when he marches with a detachment, and diligently 
ſurveys the ground by which he may retreat if he ſhould 
be attacked and repulſed by ſuperior forces, taking care 
that he may not be ſurrounded, and that the enemy 
may not be able to oppoſe to him a front more exten- 
five than his own, gs 

The quick eye is no other than that penetrating 
genius which let nothing eſcape it. 
knows how t9 unite this quality with perpetual cool- 

oſs, acver is in want of expedtents ; he will fee how 
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thoſe events, which to any other would be the preſage of 


his own defeat, may end ia the overthrowof his enemies. 


The army of Cyrus, in the preſence of that of 
Crœſus at Timprea, took a clap of thunder for a bad 
omen: this impreſſion eſcaped not the quick eye of 
Cyrus; but the coolneſs which on this occaſion he 
knew how to preſerve, ſuggeſted to him an interpre. 
tation which removed his ſoldiers fears. My friends,“ 
cried he, © heaven declares for us; come on, I hear the 
{ound of victory: Great Jupiter, we follow thee.” 

The choice of the general officers depends upon this 
genius, which diſcovers every thing; they ought to be 
the right-hand of the general, and as capable of com. 
manding the army as himſelf, 

Whatever good diſpoſitions a general may make, 
they mutt prove ineffectual if not ſeconded by the ge- 
neral officers under his command ; he cannot be every 
where, neither can he foreſee all exigencies that may 
ariſe, He is obliged to give only general orders; it 
is therefore the buſineſs of thoſe who command under 


him to know how to take the advantage of a wrong 


movement of the enemy ; to take upon them to attack, 
or ſuſtain the troops which are engaged; and, as cir» 
cumſtances vary, to make them advance towards the 
enemy, either to keep him back or to attack him, 
But ſtill we muſt except the reſerve, which ought 
never to march without an order from the commander 
in chief. EY 

But the qualities already mentioned would be uſe. 
leſs, if order and diſcipline were not ſeverely obſerved: 
the molt numerous and belt compoſed army would 
ſoon become little elſe than a body of rangers, who 
being only united by the hope of booty, would ſcpa- 
rate as ſoon as that motive ceaſed ; and truſting each 
to his own head, or indulging his own humour, would 
be cut in pieces party by party: fo that, if the gene- 


ral does not keep up ſubordination (the ſoul and 


ſtrength of diſcipline) his army will be nothing more 
than a troop of Tartars acting more from the hope of 
plunder than the deſire of glory. What art and 
What genius is there not requiſite to maintain this ſub- 
ordination? Too much ſeverity diſguſts the ſoldier, 
and renders him mutinous, diſcourages him and makes 
him deſert; too much indulgence ſinks him into indo- 
lence, and makes him neglect his duty; licentiouſnel 
cauſes that ſubordination to ſeem burdenſome, which 
ſhould never in any degree be given up: he loſes that 
reſpeQ, and often that confidence, which he ſhould 
have with regard to his officer; and indulgence often 
makes a well-diſciplined body become a {et of flug- 
gards, who march againſt their will, and who, on the 
mott preſſing emergences, think only on their owl 
ſafety. | | 
The ability, foreſight, and prudence of a genera! 
gains him the entire confidence of the ſoldier and 
officer: the. ſoldier indeed judges but by inſtinQ, and 
is determined only by the event; but his judgment 18 
not leſs infallible : that of an officer is equally jult, 
but he is determined only by full conviction; be puts 
event out of the queſtion, and places his confidence 
in nothing but courage and prudence, Confidence!“ 


again to be acquired by affability to thoſe who ate 
ſubordinate to us, and by lupplying their wants be- 
fore they are complained of; theſe two motives for 


confidence afford a plentiful and certain harveſt of iy 
re 
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rels to the general. M. Luxembourg, M. Turenne, 
Prince Eugene, Marſhal Saxe, and many others, have 
partly owed the advantages they have pained over 
their enemies to the confidence of the ſoldiers, who, 
loving their general, conſidered it as their duty to 
pleaſe him, and had no joy in victory but as they 
ſhared it with him. 

Beſides theſe qualities, which are eſſential to a ge- 
neral, and which all who would attain that rank ought 
of courſe to have, there are ſtill many others neceſſary 
to make a great man. A hero is always a good mem- 
her of the community; he confiders humanity as his 
firſt duty; he is juſt, open, and unbiaſſed; his tem- 
per may be fiery, but this ardour is always regulated 
by prudence: he gives advice with the ſame openneſs 
as he would aſk it; and never aſks but of thoſe whoſe 
experience, which he eſtimates rather by their actions 
| than their age, makes them capable of giving ſach as 
may be truſted ; he is naughty only to his enemies, 
ſree to his equals, affable to his inferiors, brave without 
either arrogance or raſhneſs, and eaſy of acceſs to all. 

The general ought to be acquainted with the in— 
tereſts and force of princes, (a ſcience very neceſſary in 
judging of the power of princes upon whom war is 
made, that he may fall ſooner upon the country of 


him who can obſtruct his projects, than upon a prince 


who, by the fituation of his dominions and force, can 
make no oppoſition). In a word, a general who 
would merit the title of a great man, ought to unite 
in himſelf all civil, military, and political excellence. 
It is by this that he will cafily attain to make war 
with ſucceſs : nothing will eſcape him; he will know 
without difficulty the genius of every country, and of 
the nations which compoſe the enemy's army, the 
abilities of the generals who command, and the nature 
of the troops under them. Without theſe precautions 
he would never think that he could ad upon certain 
grounds; he knows he may venture a motion with 
ſome troops that he would not dare attempt with 
others that are equally brave. One nation is vehe- 
ment, fiery, and formidable in the firtt onſet ; ano- 
ther is not ſo haſty, but of more perſeverance : with 
the former, a fingle inſtance determines ſucceſs ; with 
the latter, the action is not ſo rapid, but the event is 
leſs doubtful. 
_ No man is born a general, although he brings into 
the world with bim the ſeeds of thoſe virtues which 
makes a great man: Cæſar, Spinola, Turenne, the 
great Conde, and ſome others, ſhowed, even in their 
carlieſt years, ſuch qualities as ranked them above 
other men; they carried within them the principles 
of thoſe great virtues which they drew forth to action 
by profound ſtudy, and which they brought to per- 
fection by the help of practice : thoſe who came after 
them, with perhaps fewer natural talents, have by 
ſtudy rendered themſelves worthy of being compared 
to them. Czſar and all conquerors had this advantage, 
that they were able to make their own opportunities, 
and always ated by their own choice. A man may 
_ good general without being a Marlborough or a 
Turenne : ſuch geniuſes are ſcarcely ſeen once in an 
ge; but the more they are raiſed above the reſt of 
mankind, the more they ought to excite emulation. 
It is by endeavouring to ſurpals the intellects of the 
{cond rate; it is by Arlring to equal the moſt ſab- 
4 


lime, that the imitation of them is to be attained, 
This paſſion in a ſoldier is neither pride nor preſump— 
tion; it is virtue: and it is by this only that he can 
hope to be ſcrviceable to the late, and add tothe glory 
of his king. 

How much ſoever the honour of commanding armies 
may be ſought after, it degrades him who 1s not 
worthy of it; this rank, ſo much defired, borders on 
the two extremes of glory and ignominy. A military 
man who labours te make himſelf capable of com- 
manding, is not to be blamed ; his ambition is noble: 
by ſtudying the art of commanding, he learns that of 
obeying and of executing. But it is aſtoniſhing in 
the bigheſt degree to ſee ſoldiers thinking only on pre- 
ferment, and neglecting the ſtudy of their bufineſs. 
It is perhaps leſs ſurpriſing if we fee others, without 
having been tried, propoling to themſelves to com- 
mand in chief ; becauſe ſuch attempts ſuppoſe in the 
projector an abſurd temerity, founded on a profound 


ignorance of the talents he oygbt to have, and the 


virtues which he has not. Such boldneſs is the cha- 
racter of a man whoſe mind is too narrow to perceive 
his danger: We ſhould rather approve the timidity 
that ſuffers itſelf to be dejected by terror, ſince it ſhows 


at leaſt that he knows to what hazards he is expoſed x 


both one and the other are blameable: modeſty is the 
only proper quality of a ſoldier ; it gives ſplendour to 
virtue, it argues diffidence of himſelf, and deſire of 
arriving at perfection. | 

Mardonius, Xerxes's general, propoſed himſelf to 
the king to command his armies; this conceit of his 
own talents ought to have been anſwered by a refuſal: 
the innumerable troops which he led were defeated by 
a fmall number of Greeks, and his preſumption ſerved 
but to increaſe the misfortune of his prince. Cincin- 
natus, endowed with every quality both of a great 
man and a great ſoldier, was holding his plough 
when the Roman's came to intruſt the fate of the re- 
public to him: he ſet out; and Rome was delivered 
trom her enemies. 

The title of genera] would be leſs tempting, if pro- 
per attention was paid to the qualities it requires, and 
the duties it impoſes ; it would then appear a very 
honourable, but painful burden. The moſt firm and 
and intrepid genius might be diſcouraged, merely by 
thinking that on the conduct of a general depends the 
fate of a ftate, the glory of his prince's arms, and his 
own reputation. 

But yet the reward that follows ſuch irkſome la- 
bours ought to animate men to undertake them. 


Obſtacles, however numerous they may be, are not 


inſurmountable, fince ſo many great men have got the 
better of them: difficulties ſhould ſtir up a ſoldier's 
emulation, but ſhould never terrify him; he ſhould 
endeavour to copy ſuch great originals, though he 
ſhould not be able to equal them. 


This treatiſe is divided into four parts. 

In the firſt are mentioned all the greater operations 
of a campaign; and the means of executing thoſe ope- 
rations, in any kind of country, are endeavoured to be 
laid down. | 

In the ſecond, the precautions that are to be taken 
to attack the enemy in all the forementioned operations, 
are conſidered. | 
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The third treats of the Petite Guerre, or the opera- 


be rere tions of detached parties, and the war of poſts. 


PART bL 


SECT. I. Of the Knowledge of a Country. 


Canmraicy of which the plan is well formed, 

A. and the diſpoſitions well concerted, may never- 
theleſs prove unſucceſsful, if the general, to whole 
direction they are intruſted, hath not a thorough 
knowledge of the country in which they are to be 
carried into execution. The marches, camps, con- 
voys, forages, detachments, in ſhort the moſt im- 
portant operations, will be performed with impro— 
priety, if this knowledge is not previouſly acquired: 
events are often determined by it. 

There is one knowledge of a country, which for an 
officer to be without, ſhould be confidered as a re- 
proach ; that of the ſituation of cities, towns, villages, 
foreſts, ftreams, rivers, which is to be acquired by 
ſtudying of geographical maps. There 1s another 
branch of knowledge yet more particular, ſuch as, of 
the paſſes, or the boundaries of the country, the litu- 
ation, the nature of the ground, whether it 1s plain, 
or divided by hollows, rivulets, hills, &c. which 1s to be 
acquired by the aſhiltance of topographical maps. In 
ihe ſtudy of theſe laſt, care muſt be taken, not blindly 
to follow the marks they lay down, It very ſeldom 
happens, that topographical maps are perfectly exact: 
tor, beſides the many circumſtauces which may ſome- 
times in a year alter a large extent of country, they 
ſeldom take notice of fords, bridges over the ſmall 


rivulets, {mail hills, and hollows of little importance; 


neither can they mark whatever may be occaſioned by 
recent inundations and diſruptions of the earth: where- 
as any of theſe unforeſeen circumltances may prove an 
obſtruction to a great deſign, either by retarding the 
the march of an army, preventing a column of troops 
from advancing, or leaving the enemy in poſſeſſion of 
{ome paſſes from which he might have been driven. 
tis nevertheleſs impoſſible for a map to explain 
every particular: for example, an hollow way may be 
marked, but its depth will Rill remain unknown nei- 
ther can it ſhow whether the aſcent and deſeent of it 
be eaſy or difſicalt. A general, ſtudious to avoid 
the imputation of negligence, ought, before he engages 
in an enterpriſe, to make himſelf acquainted with 
every particular relating to the country, and by that 
mcangs make vp for the deſiciences of the maps. In 
ſhort, if he is defirous of fixing a camp in a poſition 
{trong by ſituation, bat noacquainted how that is to 
be done, or in what manner the wings can be ſupported, 
be ſhoull then get information whether there is any 
river by which the camp may be covered, whether 


this river can be paſſed ealily, and what is the nature of 


its banke. 

In order to avoid the errors into which a general 
may be drawn by the maps, the ſafeſt method is to 
apply to the inhabitants of the country, and go 
over it with the molt intelligent of them, and remark 
every ob! tacle, however erage, in may apprar. 

For marching with greater ſecurity, a peneral 
ovzht to form a company of guides of the peaſants, 
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be eafily forded, if their banks are ſteep or flooping, 


R. 


and defence. 


be aſſured of their fidelity, and attach them to him by 
all poſſible methods, particularly by unbounded lie. 
rality. It is by money only that truſty ſpies and faith. 
ful guides can be ſecured ; the latter are leſs expen. 
five, but full as neceſſary as the former. Parſimony 
ſhould be avoided in war; for, as Vigetius obſerve, 
money ſhould never be ſpared when expence is ne— 
ceſſary to ſecure poſſeſſion. In proportion as an arm 
advances into a Country, great care mult be taken to 
change the guides. 

The command of this company ſhould be given to 
an intelligent man, who ſhould be perfectly acquainted 
with every thing relating to the country, and who 
ſhould allo be fully able to anſwer any obj-Qions 


ſtarted by the general or officer that accompanies him. 


This company of guides will be capable of informing 
the general of whatever may have eſcaped his obſer- 
vation, of directing him in his inquiries, by which 


means his diſcoveries will always be to be depended 


upon. By this manner of proceeding, neither will the 
poſition, or the diſtance of one place from another, 
nor the ſituation of any particular city, town, or vil— 
lage, nor any circumttance be unknown to a general 
who joins their information to what he himſelf already 
knows : he will be informed of all the pathways, of 
the different roads leading into the country, and what 
number of them terminate at the ſame point ; he will 


Judge what number of men, either horle or foot, can 


march abreaſt, whether the enemy can prevent his pur- 
ſuing his intended route, by taking the field, and to 
what diſtance he will be able to march in ſafety. 

The general ſhould fend out detachments along with 
ſome of theſe guides to examine the ſtreams which 
croſs the country, whether or no their months are at 
a diſtance, into what river they empty themſelves, 
from whence they take their ſource, whether they may 


marſhy or covered with buſhes; other detachments 
ſhould be employed in examining the woods, in order to 
find out whether troops can paſs through them or not. 

A general ought himſelf to examine into the truth 
of the reports made to him by theſe ſmall detachments, 
or fend out others more confiderable under the com- 
mand of general officers : however certain a general 
may be of the fidelity of his ſpies and guides, yet he 
ſhould not always rely upon their reports: miltruſt, 
which iu general is accounted a vice, may almoſt be 
eſtee med a virtue in the buſinels of war. 

Furniſhed with theſe lights, a general can allot the 
eaſieſt road to tlie artillery and baggage, the ſhorteſt 
to the infantry, and longett to the cavalry : he can at 
once judge, from the nature of the ground, into how 
many columns the army can be divided in order {0 
expedite the march, and what diſpofitions will be ne— 
ceſſary for the columns with regard to the enemy 
poſition. 

By the knowledge of the country, a gencral is in- 
formed of what camps the enemy doth or can occupy, 
and of thoſe neceſſary to be taken to oppoſe by de 
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whether the enemy's detachments can eaſily 
approach, or how he can himſelf advance towards him, 
without being diſcovered; if there is forage in the 
neighbourhood of the enemy's camp, or whether he is 


obliged to draw it from a diſtance; where he bath fix- 
ed his magazines, and whether an attempt to carry 
them off is practicable or not; in what manner his 
quarters are diſpoſed, and which of them is molt ex— 
yoſcd; what dittance there is between himſelf and the 
enemy; where the enemy hath eltab! ſhed poſts, and 
which thoſe are that himſelf ought to occupy with 
regard to the ſituation of his own camp and quarters, 
and thoſe belonging to the enemy; which is the pro- 
pereſt road for the detachments and the patroles to 
keep, in order to gain intelligence; and laſtly, with 
what degree of eaſe the enemy can attack the army on 
s march, and whether in front or flank, This know- 


ledge is eſſential to a general in every kind of country; 


but in a woody or mountainous country, it would be- 
come more particularly dangerous, and even impoſſible 
for him to march an army, if unacquainted with it. 
By the maps, a general will know whether there be 
foreſts in a country: but if he does not endeavour to 
get a more particular information, he will be unac- 
quaiated with the nature of them; whether they are 
boggy, ſmooth, or rugged ; and conſequently, whe- 


ther it be poſſible for the troops, artillery, and baggage, 


to paſs through them. 

ln 1702, the duke of Burgundy, being deſirous to 
attack the enemy who were behind Cleves, but not be- 
ing perfectly acquainted with the foreſt in his front, 
he detached the marquis d' Alegre with 500 grena— 
diers, and 800 horſe, to fee if it was not poſſible to 
lind ſome paſſage through it. M. d' Alegre met with 
a defile which was occupied by the enemy: he attack- 
ed and forced it; but being advanced beyond it, found 
it was not poſſible to proceed farther, by reaſon of the 
great number of defiles that ſucceeded to each other: 
ze thereupon turned back, ſent, and had another paſſage 
turveyed, where there were found ſtill greater obttacles, 
Ile gave an account of this to the duke of Burgundy, 
who, not choofing to miſs the opportunity of attack- 


ing the enemy, ſent him out again with a larger de- 


tachment, that he might examine whether, by keep- 


ing along the fide of the foreſt, it would not be prac- 
cable for him to march up to them by way of the 


deaths of Mook, on the tide of Grave and Nimeguen. 
dne marquis Alegre diſcovered a defile which led to 


eſe heaths : he took poſſeſſion of it, and ſent notice 
ereof to the duke of Burgundy ; who ordered the 
my to advance, obliged the enemy to ſend their in- 
:2ntry into Nimeguen, and cannonaded their cavalry 
zich bad taken poſt on the glacis, but were unable 
maintain it; and the conſequence was, that the 
inemy ſuſtained a great lot in men, artillery, waggons, 
and baggage. 

Ts example tends to prove, that maps are not 
ways tO be relied on, There can be no reaſon to 
doubt that the duke of Burgundy was furniſhed with 
e molt exact: but yet it-is probable that he might 
30! have ſucceeded in this enterpriſe, if he had ne- 


Pri. 
i 


Sketed lending NM. d' Alegre to ſurvey the paſſes, and 
mine two, before he proceeded to that through 
wich he marched. 
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the ground, and not upon maps, that the roads thro? Deſenſiv® 
which an army is to march muſt be examined, as well Operation?” 


as the ſituation of places where camps are to be fixed, 
and fields of battle choſen. An army ſhould never 
move before ways are opened for every column : with 
regard to a detachment it is different, as there may 
ariſe circumſtances which will prevent the general 
from foreſeeing what road it may take. The com- 
mand of a detachment ſhould always be given to an 
intelligent officer, and one who has made his bufineſs 
his only ſtudy ; who hath been particularly careful to 
acquire a knowledge of the country, and of whoſe ge- 
nius the genera] ſhould entertain no doubt. A parti- 
cular choice ſtirs up emulation in young men, and in- 
duces them to exert their utmolt endeavours to deſerve 
ſo diſtinguiſhing a mark of approbation. | 

Into how many miſtakes have even the greateſt ge- 
nerals fallen, by not being thoroughly acquainted with 
a country, and by ſuffering themſclves to be guided 
by general notions? M. de Feuquieres cites many ex- 
amples of preat enterpriſes which have miſcarried by it. 

Toward the end of the year 1673, when a confi- 
derable body of infantry, with only few cavalry, was 
on its return from Holland, under the condud of M. 
de Luxemburg, the prince of Orange having aſſembled 
the whole force of the Dutch and the Spaniards (un 
der his command) came upon the Maeſe, with an in— 
tention to fight M. de Luxemburg between Maeſtricht 
and Charleroy. This march made it neceſſaty for the 
court to fend an order to M. de Schomberg to aſſemble 
all the cavalry that were in Hainault and Flanders, 
and immediately join M. de Luxemburg, who was 
greatly inferior to the prince of Orange in cavalry. 
The prince's aim then ſhouid have been to prevent the 
two generals from joining, and to have fonght one or 
other of them before their junction. The prince?s 
being unacquainted with the country, made him mif- 
take for real the feints made by M. de Luxemburg, 
whilſt he was upon the river Ourte; as if his inten» 
tion was to march by way of the Condros and the Ar— 
dennes, in order to gain Sedan and the Mezuris. The 
prince of Orange drew near Huy and Namur; and by 
that means was at ſuch a diſtance from the high-road, 
that M. de Schomberg bad an opportunity of advan— 
eing with bis cavalry to Tongres; at the fame time 
that M. de Luxemburg, by a forced march, paſſed 
the Macſe at Maeſtricht, and arrived at Tongres, 
where the junction of the two armies was elfected with— 
out any accident. 

If the prince of Orange had made only two reflec- 


tions upon the nature of the country, he would have 


avoided the miltake he fell into; the firit of which 1s, 
that ſcarcely any body can be ignorant that the Con- 
dros and the Ardennes are ſterile and mountainous 
countries; from whence it is evident, that M. de 
Luxemburg could not have ſubſiſted his army, eſpe- 
cially in the month of December: the roads in thoſe 
parts, very bad in the ſummer, are almoſt impaſſable 
during the winter; conſequently the carriages could 
not have paſſed but with the utmoſt difficulty. 

The ſecond reflection is, that if M. de Luxemburg 
had aQually deſigned to pals through the Ardennes, 
why did M. de Schomberg advance towards Tongree, 
and ſo expoſe himſelf to the danger of being beaten, 
without a poſſibility of receiving help IN NG de 

uxem- 
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Defenſive Luxemburg, who was on the other fide of the Maeſe? 
Operations. Tf the prince of Orange had had a thorough know- 


| | 5 i Part p. _ 
with all the troops. When an officer, to whoſe con. Da. = 
duct an expedition is intruſted, joins this knowledge, Opn = 
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ledge of the country through which M. de Luxem- 
burg pretended he would paſs, he would ſoon have 
perceived that it was only to throw him into a per- 
plexing uncertainty with regard to the road which the 
enemy's general ſhould naturally take: in a word, he 
would not have remained a moment in doubt on the 
part he had to act. 


By this, then, it appears, that the prince ought to 


have continued on the ſide of Liege; by which poſition 


he would have ſtopped M. de Schomberg, who would 
have ſcarcely dared to advance to Tongres, nor would 
M. de Luxemburg have attempted the paſſage of the 


Maeſe at Maeſtricht: by this means, the junction 


would have been prevented; or, if either of the two 
armies had advanced, the prince could have attacked 
and beaten it; neither would it have been in the 
power of the other to have aſſiſted it. 

It is certain, that a thorough knowledge of the 
country would have induced the prince of Orange to 
have remained on the other ſide of Liege; by which 
poſition the junction of M. de Schomberg and M. de 
Luxemburgh would have been impoſſible: this laſt 
would then have been, in a manner, compelled to con- 


- tinue his march by the Condros and the Ardennes ; 


and the prince of Orange, without lofing a man of his 
own army, would have made M. de Luxemburg loſe a 
great number of his, who would have been unable to 
have rch{ted both hunger and cold. | 

With the company of guides, and an exact know- 
ledge of the country, a general will be enabled to un- 
dertake an enterprife, that another with double the 
number of troops durſt not thing of attempting. Theſe 
precautions will furniſh him with ftratagems, oftentimes 
more efficacious than force and courage: under the 
appearance of flight, a general will often get poſſeſſion 
of an advantageous poſt, and decoy the enemy into one 
that may prove his undoing. 

It hath frequently happened, and will continue to 
do ſo, that a general who knows how to take advan- 


tage of the knowledge of the country, although infe- 


rior in point of force, may change a defenſive into an 
offenſive war. In 1671, M. de Ciéqui, who began 
the campaign on the defenſive, ended it with obliging 
the duke of Lorrain to paſs the Rhine; that prince 
diſperſed his army, and then M. de Crequi formed the 
lege of Fribourg. | 
The knowledge of a country is ſtill more eſſential 
in retreats: there is more art and more precaution 
required in a retreat, than in any other action; that 
operation is the concluſion of all preceding ones. If 
a general, obliged to retreat precipitately, hath but a 
ſuperſicial knowledge of the country, how will he be 
able to reaſſemble his troops, reeitabliſh order, or 
march with any degree of ſecurity ? 

Xenophon's retreat with the ten thouſand Greeks, is 
one of the moſt uſeful leſſons a commander can ſtudy: 
in that undertaking were united the virtues of a con— 
lummate general, and the molt intrepid courage of a 
foldier ; and in particular it exhibits the moſt profound 
knowledge of the country. 

The knowledge of a country is as neceſſary fora 
private officer as for the commander in chief, becauſe 
he is to execute in part what the general performs 


one of the chief branches of military ſcience, to prac. 
tice and experience, he will with ſo much the greater 
eaſe comprehend and execute the general's intention 
and plan; and he will be alſo enabled to take the pro. 
pereſt meaſures for ſucceſs: if, on the contrary, he be. 
gins a march, without being acquainted with the 
country, his mind miſgiving him, will increaſe the dan. 
ger, by the very means he takes to avoid it : he will 
ſuppoſe it in places where there is nothing to be fear. 
ed, and often fall into it where he was leaſt apprehen. 
ſive of it. | | | 

The genera] who commands in the cantonmenis and 
winter-quarters, and each officer who commands a par. 
ticular quarter, will never be able to take proper mea- 
ſures if they are unacquainted with the country: they 
will be unable to preſerve a proper ſtrength when ſe. 
parated, or to aſſemble without difficulty on the firſt 


order; and for want of knowing the polts which it is 


proper to guard, they will occupy ſuch as are unne— 
ceſſary, and leave thoſe defenceleſs that are moſt liable 
to be attacked; the troops will be greatly fatigued by 
inereaſing the number of poſts without occaſion, by 
ſuperfluous or too numerous detachments or patroles, 
In a word, whatever precautions are taken within, the 
quarters will never be in ſecurity, if the country round 
about them is not perfectly known. 


Unleſs a general demoliſhes thoſe bridges which 


from their diſtance he cannot guard; if he negleQs 
getting poſſeſſion of all the paſſes, occupying the coun- 
try that is between him and the enemy with detach- 
ments, and cutting 
nemy and his camp, he will be liable to be ſurpriſed in 
it. A genera] ſhould always know whether there ate 
any rivers between his camp, his quarters, and the 
enemy's; he ſhould conſtantly have detachments upon 
thoſe rivers, to prevent the enemy from repairing the 
bridges or paſſing the fords; he ſhould cauſe the 
woods to be carefully ſcoured ; he ſhould occupy the 
avenues and the defiles, and know at what place the 


roads begin, and where they meet: if any of theſe 


precautions are neglected, a general can never remain 
quiet, but will always lie open to {ome ſurpriſe. 


SECT. Il. Of the Preparations before taking tht 
Field, and the March of an Army on leaving its 
_ Quarters to go into Cantonments. 


THe time for an army to come out of winter-quar- 
ters, is always regulated by the plan which the gene- 
ral has formed for the enſuing campaign. It leaves 
them very early, when they are at a diſtance from the 
country where the war is to be carried on; but later, 
if, by their fituatton, the operations of the campaign 
can be commenced after having made two or three 
marches ; but whether by the ſituation of the quarter 


the army is enabled to enter immndiately on the cam. 


paign, or whether it mult be firſt of all cartoned, the 
magazines ſhould be ſo fitnated as to be always within 
reach, eſpecially in that early ſcaſon of the year, when 
there can be no forage vpon the ground, and conſe- 
quently the cavalry muſt be ſubſifled out of the mage 
zines. Phe magezines ought to be diſtributed about 
in different parts, that the troops may have leſs we 
to go for their forage. The general is to iſſue bis or- 
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o the intendant of the army for whatever regards 
zzines, and to mark thoſe places to him where 
ne would have them eſtabliſhed ; and, for the greater 
ſecurity of theſe places, there mult be troops potted in 
nem, the roads ſhould be good, and the communica- 
tion well guarded, by which means the convoys will 
arrive in ſafety. | 

The diſtribution of the magazines ſhould be regu- 
lated by the movements wich the general foreſecs the 
army will make on leaving its quarters, luppoſing it 
cares them when there is only dry forage; but if the 


. , * 0 : 
army is in an enemy's country, and there is forage 


noon the ground, it is certainly better to referve the 
magazines entire, by which not only great trouble will 
he avoided in tranſporting the forage, but alſo a great 
expence ſaved to the government. 
Of what nature ſoever the country may be (an ene- 
my's country is ſuppoſed) it-ſhould be foraged in front, 
a3 much as poſſible, in order to reſerve that which is 
in the rear, that, when the campaign is over, it may 
be found laid up in the barns: if this precaution is 
not attended to, the army will be deſtitute of forage 
at its return, and will of courſe be obliged to draw it 
from home, and conſume thoſe magazines which were 
before ſpared ; conſequently there will be nothing ſaved, 
the expence will only have been deferred, but it will 
be increaſed by tranſporting the forage from the ma- 
gazines to the army. | 
The forming of the magazines ſhould never be de- 


loyed till the time for opening the campaign ap— 


proaches. The intendant, purſuant to the general's 
order, ſhould lay in the proviſions during the winter, 
and diſtribute them in the frontier towns, by which 
means they can eaſily be tranſported to whatever place 
the general ſhall oder. By theſe precautions, the ge- 


neral will not only avoid the inconvenience of being 


obliged to wait till there is forage upon the ground, 
but he will a ſo be enabled to be firſt in the field. 

The fame precautions ſhould alſo be taken with re— 
ſpect to the artillery ; whether for that wanted for a 
liege, if it is intended to open the campaign by that 
operation; or whether for that which is neceſſary in 
the courſe of a campaign, It thould be aſſembled upon 
the placts of the frontier towns, or rather upon that 
of the conquered places: the mere it is within reach 
of readily joining, the ſooner the operations will be 
commenced, | 

From prudence in the execution of theſe diſpoſitions, 
as well for the magazines and for the artillery, as for 
every thing that is neceſſary to an army, it follows, 
that a genera] hath often formed a fiege, or at leaſt 
inveſted a place, and completed his lines of eireumval- 


lation, belore the enemy could be in a condition of 


coming 'out of his quarters: he will likewiſe have 


made many marches, and will have poſſeſſed himſelf of 


advantageous potts, without the enemy having it in his 
power to oppoſe hin. 

Tue ſuecels of the general's deſign is aſcertoined by 
his own forecalt, and the diſpalch with which his or- 
ders are executed; negligence and floth are always 
productive of miſcarriages.“ 

Here would be the prop-r place to point out the 
order which an army, ſhould obſerve in its march to 
inveſt a town, and to mention the precautions nee 
to be taken for doing it with {ecurity ; but this would 


A 


be only repeating what has been already ſaid by the Defenſive 


Operations, 


tions, before the enemy can have 


R. 


marſhal de Vauban, with regard to this grand opera- 
tion. What could be ſaid here would not in the leaſt 
add to the depth and wiſdom of his inſtructions: the 
reader is therefore referred to the writings of that great 


man, as this branch of military ſcience doth not fall 


within the deſign of this work. 

A general ſhould obſerve, that, in order to make an 
army come out of its quarters, and cauſe it to be can- 
toned within a march of the country where he deſigus 
to commence the operations, he muſt make all the 
troops leave their quarters together; aſſemble them 
in many bodies, in different frontier towns; proportion 
the marching days to the diftance of the quarters and 
the rendezvous that ſhall have been appointed for them, 
that they may arrive on the day appointed, and that 
from thence they may march in a body to the place 
where they are to canton, 

All the bodies march, either in the number of cos 
lumas that the Gtnation of the country will allow, and 
arrive at the cantonment together ; or elſe they march 
ſeparately, and arrive on different days: but, in either 
of theſe caſes, the cantonments for each regiment 
ought to have been marked out; and, if poſlible, forage 
for at leaſt three or four days diſtributed to each 
quarter. 

In. the marching-orders which are ſent to each com- 
mander, the fituation and name of the place where 
each regiment is to canton, ſhould be carefully expreſ- 
ſed ; whether on the right, the left, or in the centre: 
the diſcipline to be there obſerved, the place where to 

o and receive orders, and that where to receive forage, 
ſhould alſo be particularly ſpecified. 

Troops, when upon a march, ſhould always obſerve 
the moſt exact diſcipline ; aud never be ſuffered to ad- 
vance, but in the fame order, and with the ſame pre- 
caution, as if they were in danger of being moleſted 


or attacked. 


Wherever an army is cantoned, it is generally in an 
enemy's country; therefore, for the greater ſecurity 
of the cantonments, there ſhould at leaſt be one place 
that may ſerve for a ſupport. In 1746, Bruſſels was 
the centre of the cantonments of M. Saxe's army. 
In 1747, his quarters were ſuſtained by Anvers on 
the left, Malines and Eouvain ſupported the centre, 
and Namur the right. If no place of this fort can be 
found, the army mult then march out together and 
encamp, inſtead of going into cantorments, 

As the cantonments are properly nothing more than 
a halting place, where the troops are to remain till 
the ſeaſon permits them to take the field, till the pro- 
per quantity of forage is collected, or till the neceſſary 
preparations for the intended operations are complet- 
ed, they ſhould neceſlartly. be more connected than 
the winter-quarters, But: as ſoon as the weather per- 
mits, and all the neceſlary preparaiicns which {hould 
have been forwarded during the winter arc finiſhed, 
there is then no time to be loſt; for an army will al- 
ways find its advantage in encamping early, petting 
the ſtart of the enemy as much as it pofhivly can, and 
beginning the campaign, no mit. cr by what opera- 
me to aſſemble. 

The greateſt geberals of forr er mes have con- 
ſtan ly adhered to this rule; and, n our times, it hath 
always been followed by marital Saxe. The canton- 
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Defenfive ment of his army under Bruſſels in 174 3, and the fa- 

Operations. mous march he made in 1748 to inveſt Maeftricht on 

A llleaving his quarters, are examples which ought to ſerve 
as models; but in all theſe caſes, the varying of cir- 
cumſtances muſt be attended to. 

If any particular column, upon the march, preſents 
its flauk to any of the enemy's towns, although it is 
indiſpenſably neceſſary for every column to obſerve all 
poſlible order and diſcipline on the march, yet this 
column is more particularly obliged to it; neceſſity 
makes it become a duty. But that it ſhould not be 


too much expoſed, ſome huſſars ought to be appointed 


to march upon its flank, who ſhovld alſo be ordered 
to advance till they come within fight of thoſe towns. 
This column, whether conſiſting of infantry or cavalry, 
mult detach ſome troops to ſuſtain the huſſars, in caſe 
they ſhould be attacked and repulſed. By poſting 
theſe detachments upon the flank, the enemy will be 
kept at a diſtance from the column, and the huſſars 
will be alſo ſuſtained. 


Sect. III. The March of an Army in an open 
Country. | 


Ir, according to the obſervation of Vegetius, an 
army is in a more dangerous fituation upon a march 
than when it is drawn up in order of battle, becauſe a 
ſoldier, not ſceing his enemy, is not ſo much upon his 
guard, there is conſequently a greater degree of pre- 
caution required in a general, that he may not be ſur- 
priſed by an unexpected attack, or fall into ambuſ- 
cades, the likelihood of which ſhould always make him 
proceed with caution. 

It is upon a thorough knowledge of the country 
which is the feat of war, that a general ſhould direct 
the march of armies ; that he ſhould concert the mea- 
ſures for couduQing them in ſafety ; and that he will 
be enabled to foreſce thy enemy's motions. 

There are but türe ſorts of countries which may 
became the theatre of war, an open country divided 
by rivers, a woody, or a mountainous one, The diſ— 
poſitions for a march mult be varied as the ſituations of 
places are different, Although the face of an open 
country is ſometimes interrupted by woods or hollows, 


there are nevertheleſs fewer precautions neceſſary, be- 


cauſe it expoſes, or at leaſt does not greatly conceal, 
the enemy's manceuvres from the general. In a moun- 
tainous country the danger becomes more confiderable, 
becauſe thoſe very obttacles which ſerve to impede the 
progreſs of an army may prove ſo many relources to 
the enemy, who can march without being ſeen, and 
lay ſnares at almoſt every ſtep they take. 

When an army 1s 1a an open country, the general 
may take whatever road he thinks moſt convenient, 
without being under a neceſſity of keeping the beaten 
road, If he chooſes to march acroſs the country, it 
may be done by cutting down the hedges, filling up 
the ditches, levelling the ridges, and filling up the hol- 
low ways, thereby rendering their aſcent or deſcent eaſy, 
and by building bridges over the ſtreams and rivoleis 
which divide the country. But nevertheleſs it is very 
imprudent for a general to ſuppoſe himſelf entirely free 
from danger upon a march ; for the conſequences of 
telf-tecurity are generally fatal. Tie effects of negli- 
gence in any military operation are pernicious, but 
more particularly fo upon a march; aud although a 


enemy's diſtance to be alſo ſuch as to ſecure him from 


to the number, of the troops under his command: for 


R. | Part] 


general ſhould never fear his enemy when in preſence Defenty 
of him,. he ſhould nevertheleſs always apprehend the Operation 
worſt from him when he is out of his fight, ol 

The number of columns in which an army can 
march in an open country is arbitrary, whilſt it is ad- 
vancing, and the enemy at too preat a diftance to at. 
tack or annoy it upon its march. But if, on the con. 
trary, the enemy is near at hand, and there is a poſſi. 
bilicy of his attacking the army, it ſhould then be diſ— 
poſed after ſuch a manner, as to form in order of battle 
ina very ſhort time, and to be able to take a favour. 
able pofition for action upon the firſt ſignal. 

The ill ſucceſs of the French at the battle of Ra. 
millies may perhaps be in ſome meaſure attributed to 
the neglect of this precaution, as it is certain that the 
French general preſerved his original poſition, not- 
withſtanding the Duke of Marlborough changed his. 

If the army preſents its flank to the enemy, the dif. 
poſitions, without” conſidering the probability of its 
being attacked, ſhovid be changed; for an army up— 
on a march ought to be always prepared againſt any 
accident that may happen. 

A general ſhould never cauſe an army to move with- 
out having previouſly conſidered and examined the in- 
tended march of it, nor without a thorough know- 
ledge of the enemy's polition, and where he is, or with- 
out knowing particularly the ground intended to en- 
camp on. An army ovght never to move. but with 
ſome deſign, either to ſeize on ſome advantageous poſt, 
to prevent an intended march of the enemy's, to draw 
him into a diſadvantageous ſituation, to deprive him 
of ſubfiftence, or to procure ſome for itſelf, | 

This maxim being eſtabliſhed, let it be ſuppoſed, 
that a general would cauſe his army to march, and the 


any danger of attacks; the genera] hath it in his 
power to open four, fix, or eight roads, in proportion 


the more number of columns, the Jeſs is the body ot 
troops contained in each ; conſequently there will be 
leſs confuſion, and the fooner will the army arrive at 
its deſtined camp. | | 

The general having nothing to fear from the enemy, 
who, as hath been juſt ſuppoſed, is at a diſtance, or- 
ders the army to march in fix columns; it ſeems pro- 
bable he would cauſe it to be executed by the follow- 
ing diſpoſitions, of which, however, only a general 
idea can be formed, the whole being dependent upon 
particular circumſtances, 

Before the march is planned, and the number of co- 
lumns determined upon in which the army is to march, 
notwithRanding the general.is acquainted with the 
country, he ſhould ſend out a detachment ſome days 
before, to reconnoitre the intended route of the army, 
as well as the camp it is to occupy. This detachment 
is to be command:d by the officers of the day appoint- 
ed for its ſetting out: they mult have ſtaff- oſſicers and 
guides with them, to conduct and to inform them of 
the nature of whatever may prove an obſtacle, of the 
places where the roads begin, and thoſe where they 
terminate: they ſhould alſo have labourers with them, 
to mend the ways, enlarge the roads, and make new 
ones, it neceſſary ;. to cut down the hedges, fill up toe 
ditches, levs] the ridges of the hollows, and build or 
repair bridges, 
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When the general commanding this detachment 19 
ready to enter the difterent ways through which the 
army is to follow, he will divide his detachment into 
as many ſeparate bodies as the army is to be divided 
into upon its march: if into four, the major-general 
takes the command of one, the brigadier of another, 
the colonel of the third, and himſelf wall remain at 
the head of the fourth. This diviſion being thus made, 
he will diſtribute ſtaff. officers, guides, and labourers, 
to each detachment, with orders to meet again at the 
{ame place from whence they ſeparated. 

Each of theſe detachments ſhould advance to the 
extremities of the woods, if they meet with any, and 
of the roads leading to the camp intended to be oc- 
copied: the commanding and ſtaff-officers will then 
advance with an eſcort to reconnoitre its ſituation, and 


will leave part of their men in ambuſcade in the 
woods, or concealed behind ſome heights, or in ſome 


hollows, The knowledge of the ſituation of the camp 
being attained, each detachment Will return by the 
road it came; but firſt, the commanding officer of 
each detachment will make a report to the general of 
the roads they have paſſed, what diſcoveries they have 
made, and, in ſhort, will give him a particular detail 
of every thing they have met with on their way, 
whether woods, villages, hollows, bridges, and of 
every thing they have done to render the road eaſy for 
the column that is to paſs through it. This detach- 
ment being aſſembled at the place appointed for meet- 
ing, will take the road to the camp, where being ar- 
rived, the lieutenant-general will make his report to 
the commander in chief of the army, | 

With theſe precautions the army may not only ad- 
vance in ſafety, but the roads alſo for every column 
| having been reconnoitred and repaired, no accident 
can happen to retard the march of the army. 

The general muſt take care to have detachments of 
huſſars or dragoons always in the front and upon the 
flanks, to obſerve and clear the march of the army ; 
neither ſhould a general ſuppoſe himſelf to be in an 
entire ſecurity from the diſtance of the enemy : but 
whilft he ſees all clear before him, it would ſhow great 
weakneſs for him to be apprehenſive of a ſurpriſe, e- 
ſpecially when every neceſſary precaution for avoidin 
it hath been taken. It is certainly a mark of pru- 
dence to take precautions; but multiplying them with- 
out cauſe is an undoubted ſign of fear and anxiety. 

It is proper to make the army march, as near as 
poſſible, in the ſame order in which it is to encamp; 
by which means the troops may enter the camp with- 
out confuſion. The army being ſuppoſed to march in 
ſix columns, the infantry will form three, the artillery 
and baggage the fourth; the cavalry, with the re— 
mainder of the corps of buſſars that are not detached, 
and the dragoons, the two laſt upon the flanks; ſo 
that the army, on its march, will be in the following 
diſpoſition: The column upon the right will conſiſt of 
cavalry, the one adjoining to it of infantry, and that 
which comes next will be formed by the artillery and 
baggage ; then two columns of infantry, and the fixth 
cloſing, the left will be compoſed of cavalry. It is to be ob- 
ſerved, that, if the bapgage-wagpons belonging to the 
army form too long a row, ſome of them may be ſent into 
the rear of the — of infantry, with expreſs or- 


ders to the officers to make them march in the column. 
Vol. X. 2 ; | EE 
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There ſhould be an advanced and a rear guard to Defenſive 


each column, formed from the troops of which the 
column is compoſed ; there ſhould be alfo detachments 
of light horſe upon the flanks of the cavalry, in order 
to keep off any of the enemy's parties that might ad- 
vance to annoy the army upon its march. The rear- 
guard to the column of baggage ſhould conſiſt of in- 
fantry, cavalry, or dragoons, beſides the eſcort always 
appointed for it. The general officers who are at the 
head of the two columns of cavalry, ſhould not march 
too faſt, leſt they ſhould get too far advanced before 
the infantry ; a matter always to be avoided. The 
march of an army being diſpoſed after this manner, 
every column will enter the camp at the ſame time, 
and find itſelf oppoſite to its ground. See Plate 
CCLXXXVIII. | 

If, by the enemy's poſition, although at a diſtance, 
the army ſhould, on its march, preſent a flank to the 
enemy, without fearing its being attacked; yet as the 
enemy may have ſtolen one or two marches, as hath 
happened on many occafions, there muſt be only two 
columns of infantry placed in the centre. The third 
muſt be placed upon that flank which the army pre- 
ſents to the enemy; fo that the army will find itſelf 
diſpoſed upon its march after the following manner : 
Suppoſing it is the right which preſents the flank to 
the enemy, the firſt column will conſiſt of infantry, 
the ſecond of cavalry, the third of artillery, the fourth 
and fifth of infantry, and the ſixth of cavalry. The 
baggage will then be diftributed to the three columns 
upon the left; fo that neither the two columns upon 
the right, or the artillery, will have the leaſt embar- 
raſſment, in caſe an action enſues. The ſame diſpoſi- 
tion muſt be made upon the left, if it is that which pre- 
ſents the flank. Particular care muſt be taken that 
the artillery have orders, ſuppoſing the enemy advan- 
eing in full force to attack, to tranſport itſelf to the 
column of infantry, and to divide itſelf along the front, 
when it ſhall be in order of battle, and to keep up a 
conſtant fire, in order to give the general time to make 
ſuch diſpoſitions as he ſhall find neceſſary. 

The column of cavalry ſhould be divided into two, 
and be poſted upon the flanks of the infantry that is 
drawn up in the face of the enemy; the other eolumng 
muſt follow the orders which have been delivered to 
them, and execute them with the utmoſt diſpatch. 

If it appears, either from the proximity or poſition 
of the enemy, thawthe army is liable to be attacked 
in front, the diſpoſition for the march ſhould be in 
the ſame order as the army is to form in for action: 
the artillery muſt then be diſtributed among the co— 
lumns of infantry ; ſo that, following the diviſions 
where it is placed, the brigades will find themſelves 
ſpread over the front of the firſt line, In this caſe, 
the infantry will form four columns, which will march 
in the centre of the two columns of cavalry upon their 
flanks ; ſo that the head of each column, as far as the 
centre, when placing itſelf in order of battle, ſhall 
make the firſt line, and the remainder, from the cen- 
tre downward, the ſecond ; and tht referve which fol- 
lows ſhall form itſelf behind the other two lines. 

It is neceſſary that an army diſpoſed after this man- 
ner, ſhould have orders to draw itſelf into order of 
battle on the very firſt ſignal, which ſhould be a dif- 


charge of two or three pieces of cannon, The ſignal 
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Defenſive being given, the firſt and ſecond lines, and the reſerve, 
Operations, ill find themſelves formed in a very ſhort time. If, 

fram the proximity and poſition of the enemy, and the 
facility with which he can attack, the general hath 
reaſon to imagine he will do it, the heavy baggage, 
with a good guard and eſcort, ought to be removed 
into the rear. a 

On this occaſion the campemert (A) ſhould not be far 
before the army, the eſcort ſhould be inereaſed, and 
ſome detachments of light horſe ſhould march in front 
to cover it, and alſo to make obſervation at a diſtance, 
The remainder of the body of light horſe ſhall con- 
tinue upon the flanks of the army ſuſtained by dra- 
goons, who, on the fignal being given, ſhall immedi- 
ately go and form themſelves in the place aſſigned to 
them during the ation. 

On the firſt fight of the enemy the campement ſhould 
retire; for when fighting becomes neceſſary, all thought 
of encamping mult be laid aſide ; but the eſcort ſhall 
put itſelf in order of battle, and the light horſe ſhall 
approach the enemy as near as poſſible, in order to re- 
connoitre his diſpoſition and ſtrength. The officer com- 
manding them will immediately ſend a report of the 
diſcoveries he hath made to the commander in chief, 
who on every occalion ſhould be in the front, and even 

a little advanced, to ſurvey the nature of the ground; 
it being very certain, that in theſe caſes a man can 
much betterrely upon his own than upon the judgment 
of others. This was marſhal Saxe's method; parti- 
cularly when he was apprehenſive of being attacked 
upon a march, or had himſelf an intention of attack- 
ing. In proportion as the enemy ſhall advance, the 
e{cort of the campement muſt retire in good order; at 
the ſame time not neglecting the opportunity, if it 
offers, of harraſſiog the enemy's advanced guard, fo as 
to retard his march, and give more time for the army 
to form in order of battle, and to the general to make 
ſuch diſpoſitions as he ſhall judge neceſſary: after 
which, the eſcort having amuſed the enemy, or cauſed 
him to flacken the briſkneſs of his march, muſt retire 
in good order; and when it ſhall be near the body of 
the army, each body ſhall return to its own brigade. 
if, from his knowledge of the country, although an 
open offr, the general knows there are any tnckets, 
hollows, or heights, either on the right or the lefr, and 
that this ſpot may prove favourable to the enemy, he 
ſhould try to poſſeſs himſelf of it. If that attempt is 
not practicable, as the enemy will undoubtedly take 
advantage of it, and poſt infantry either at theſe thick- 
ets or heights, the general mult place a brigade of in- 
fintry at the head of each column of cavalry, which 
ſhall mix by platoons with that line of cavalry when 
formed in order of battle. This diſpoſition was made 
by M. de Torenne at the action of Sinzheim, and at the 
battle of Enzheim, | 

If, by the ſituation of the country, the flanks can- 

not be ſhcliered either by an hollow, a moraſs, a river, 


) This is a French term, for which we have not a ſynonyme cqually expreſſive in the Engliſh language. It is 


nicd to denote a certain number of troops, who proportion 


or Proximity of the enemy, in order to trace or mark out the camp. For this purpoſe, a quarter - maſter and a trooper 


is draughted from every troop of every regiment of horſe; 
regiment of infantry, furniſhed with ropes and pickets, to! 


every regiment will, on its arrival, find its ground properly marked out. A field-officer of every regiment alſo marches 
with the campement, beſides the officers of each corps, who command the detachment, | 


ter ſuch a manner, that by a motion to the right or to 


diſtributed by brigades in the column of infantry neareſt 


three columns is given to the army, in order that the 


ment, it muſt be ſent into the rear under a good eſcort, 


R. | Part fk | Part 
a town, or a village, the huſſars and dragoons muſt be ve... Win" 
poſted upon the wings, but ſidewiſe, ſo as to be able Opn RR 
to take the enemy in flank when he ſhall come down — 
to charge the firſt line, or at leaſt to keep back his ſe. | 
cond: theſe ltiuffars and dragoons ſhould be ſuſtained 
by the infantry of the light troops belonging to the 
army. If the right can be formed next a village, and 
the left next an hollow, ſome infantry and artillery mug 
be poſted there: if there is only the right or the left 
that can be ſheltered, that which cannot muſt be pro- 
perly ſuſtained; and the ſame diſpoſition muſt be ob. 
ſerved that hath been juſt now mentioned, with regard 
to an army whoſe flanks cannot be covered. 
If, on leaving the camp, the army preſents a flank to 
the enemy, who may have it in his power to attack it 
on the march, it muſt then march but in two or three 
columns at moſt. Each column ſhould be diſpoſed af. 


the left, according to the wing that is hable to be at- 
tacked, each battalion and ſquadron may find itſelf 
formed in order of battle before the enemy. 

The advanced guard ſhould be compoſed of light 
horſe, ſuſtained by dragoons; the rear-guard of cavalry 
ſnſtained by infantry: there ſhould be alſo ſome light 
horſe upon the flanks of the cavalry, and ſome pieces 
of cannon with the infantry. The artillery ſhould be 


to the enemy; ſo that, performing the fame movement 
as the troops, it may find itſelf placed in the front of the 
firſt line, ready to fire on the firſt order. The number of 


firſt and ſecond lines and the reſerve ſhall be formed at 
the ſame time, which cannot be done if the army marches 
only in two columns: for troops muſt then be taken 
from theſe two lines in order to form the reſerve, which 
would require a conſiderable time, and conſequently 
retard the diſpoſitions ; whereas this referve, forming 
the third column, is ſeparated from the main body, and 
in a condition to act with readineſs, according to the 
orders it ſhall have received. As the baggage, in this. 
manner of marching, muſt neceſſarily be an embarraſſ- 


with orders to join the next day at the new camp. 
It is neceſſary to obſerve, that every different ſpecies: 
of troops ſhould be placed in that part where it 1s to 
fight; conſequently the two columns which are to form 
the two lines when the army ſhall be in order of battle, 
ought to be compoſed of cavalry and infantry ; ſo that 
when the columns ſhall make a motion to the right from 
the left, the infantry may be placed in the centre, and 
the cavalry upon the wings, unleſs the nature of the 
country ſhould make another diſpofition neceſſary: then 
the general ſhould regulate his motions aecording 10 
the ſituation of the country, and give ſuch orders a3 
_ enable the troops to a& with. the greateſt fact- 
ity. | 


SECT: 


their time of ſetting out before the army, by the diſtance 


and a ſerjeant and a corporal, in like manner, from ever7 
ay out the ground for the tents and the intervals; fo that 
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SECT. IV. The March of an Army in a mountainous 
and woody Country. 


Ir the ſituation of the places in a mountainous coun- 
try furniſhes a general with a preater variety of expe- 
dients to conceal his diſpoſitions, it alſo renders more 
precautions, and a greater degree of knowledge, neceſ- 
ſary to avoid being ſurprifed. If theſe kind of coun- 
tries, on the one hand, preſent greater advantages for 
the concealment of marches, they alſo, on the other, 
offer many difficulties in the tranſporting of the provi- 
Gons and the artillery, and require a greater degree of 
vigilance for the ſafety of the magazines and the pre- 
ſ-rvation of the communications with the frontier 
towns. | 

The general ought to diſpoſe the march of the army 
according to the fituation of the country: he ſhould 
carefully guard againſt ſurpriſes, whether by night or 
by day; make himſelf ſure of the paſſes, and turn them 


to advantage againſt the enemy; in a word, he muſt 


not overlook any one circumſtance, and he ſhould con- 
trive to make even the obſtacles themſelves turn to ad- 
vantage. | | | 

It is to be feared, that in mountainous countries, in 
roads that cannot be enlarged, the troops preſſed too 
cloſe together will not be able to move but with great 
difficulty; and as they will embarraſs each other, the 
front, the rear - guard, and the flanks, muſt be equally 
ſecured; the columns muſt be unbroken and cloſe, that 
there be no diſtance left between them; and halting 
{hould be particularly avoided, as that is a circumſtance 


by which an army is moſt fatigued, 


It is again dangerous, as the commentator upon O- 
noſander obſerves, when troops find themſelves ſtrait- 
ened 'of room in a narrow road, for the general], 


in order to enable them to move with greater eaſe, 


to lengthen the columns too much : from whence 
would ariſe two inconveniences; the firſt of which 1s, 
that the columns would be weakened, and that in caſe 
of a ſurpriſe it would not be difficult for the enemy to 


ſeparate them entirely, and it would alſo be impoſſible 


for them to rally ; in the ſecond place, theſe columns 
thus lengthened, in going round a mountain and de- 
ſcending into a valley, would take up a prodigious ex- 
tent; from whence it hath often happened, that the 
windings of the road hiding the middle of the column, 
thoſe who march in the front-rank can ſee only thoſe 
who are in the laſt, and retard their march, becauſe 
that, being deceived by diſtance, they will be ſcarcely 
able to diſtinguiſh whether they advance or whether 
they are halted. 

In order to avoid theſe inconveniences, it is not 
barely ſufficient for a general to have a thorough know- 
ledge of the country: he ought immediately to inform 
himſelf of every particular, however minute, relating to 
it; he ſhould take the ſame precautions which have 

cen pointed out as neceſſary for a march in an open 
country, and {end out a detachment, ſuch as hath been 
ſuppoſed in the toregoing ſection. This detachment 
will examine the narrow paſſes, ſurvey and ſound the 


fords, run round the windings of the mountains; and 


if there are many roads, it will find out which is the 


25 practicable, and that tbrough which the army, 
© artillery, and babe e. can paſs with the greateſt 


eaſe; what Rreams croſs it, and whether there are 
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It often happens in a mountainous country, that the 


road which would be very ſhort and commodious proves 


to be divided, either by the ſeparation of two rocks or 
by hollows. As theſe breaches, however deep they 
may be, cannot be all of a certain breadth, therefore, 
in order to avoid marching over the unneceſſary ground 
that going round them would take up, bridges ſhould 
be thrown over, if poſſible, from one rock to another. 

But as in a march, whether in an open or in a moun- 
tainous country, occaſions for throwing bridges very 
often preſent themſe]ves, it 1s very neceſſary to ſay a 
word or two relative to the manner of their confruc- 
tion. a | 

Six or eight thick pieces of timber are laid acroſs a 
rivulet, or any other bad place neceſſary to be paſſed, at 
{ix feet diſtance from each other; theſe muſt be croſſed 
again by other pieces of timber not ſo thick, at the 
diſtance of three feet from each other; which muſt be 
fixed to one another by large pegs, and faggots well 
faſtened together muſt be laid over them. When the 
bridge ſhall be thus covered, ſome earth muſt be thrown 
over it, which ought to be well trampled, in order to 
fill up the vacancies of the faggots; and then, for the 
greater firmneſs, new earth ſhould be thrown over it, 
which ought to be well beaten down. The bridge thus 
made, the troops, the artillery, and the baggage, will 
paſs over it with great eaſe. 


It muſt be obſerved, that the bridges ſhould be of 


the ſame breadth with the roads; they ſhould be 


broader rather than narrower, becauſe, excluſive of the 
danger the artillery and baggage would run if they 
were narrower, the ranks being obliged to be ſtrait- 
ened and the column to be lengthened, the march 
would of courſe be retarded, and it would be difficult 
to avoid confuſion. The labourers that accompany the 
detachment ought to be furniſhed with every fort of 
tool neceſſary for the removing of earth, the felling of 
trees, and working and fitting them for uſe. 

This detachment being divided, as has been already 
obſerved, into as many bodies as there are roads thro? 
which the army is to paſs, will meet again at the place 
from whence it is parted; and the reports of the com- 
manding officers of the different bodies being given to 
the lieutenant-general, he muſt make a report of the 
whole to the commander in chief. 

On this report, the general will order as many de- 
tachments as there are columns intended to ſet out, two 
or three hours before the time appointed for the march 
of the army. Theſe detachments will march carefully 
over the ways already examined and prepared: they 
will ſcower every thing, bedges, narrow paſſes, entrances 
of paſſes, woods, heights, villages, in ſhort all that 
may ſerve as ſhelter for troops in ambuſcade; and for 
greater ſecurity, they will poſt guards in the villages, 


which guards are not to retire till the rear-guard "" 


the army comes up. | 
The commanding officer of each detachment ſhould 
poſſeſs himſelf of the heights on the right and left, and 


ſhould diftribute platoons of infantry at proper di- 


ſtances from the rocks and narrow paſſes: he ſhould 
be careful of what may be done to oppoſe him, and 
be attentive even to the ſmalleſt paths. When the 
commanding officer of the detachment ſhall be advan- 
8 44 E 2 ced 


bridges over them: it will examine whether they are Defenſive 
ſufficiently ſtrong, and repair them, or build new ones, OPerations. 
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Defenſive ced to the End of the paſſes, or to the ground intended 
Operations. for the camp, he will eſtabliſſi his infantry in the moſt 


advantageous poſts; he will place his light horſe or 
dragoons in the front, but within reach of aſſiſtance; 
be will ſend out patroles of light horſe advanced before 
the infantry. If he receives any intelligence of the 
enemy, he will ſend immediate notice of it to the ge- 
neral; but if, from the repoet made to him, the enemy 
does not appear to be ſufficiently ſtrong to annoy the 
army on its march, or only ſome parties were willing 
to try if they could enter the paſſes, his detachment 
will be ſufficient to keep them at a diſtance, particu- 
larly as he is in poſſeſſion of the heights and the paſſes. 

Theſe troops, in the fituation they have been placed, 
ſhould wait the arrival of the campement. As ſoon as 
they perceive it, they ſhall advance; and whilſt the 
major-genera], aſſiſted by the ſtaff- officers, marks out 
the camp, they ſhall poſſeſs themſelves of the villages, 
paſſes, and roads by which it is probable the enemy 
might come and make an attack. Theſe detachments 
ſhall remain in their poſts til] relieved by the proper 
officers, which will not be done till the guards of ca- 
valry and polts of infantry neceſſary for the ſecurity of 
the camp are poſted. Then, although the army ſhould 
be yet at a diſtance, it may on its arrival enter the 
camp, which will be found covered by the guards which 
eſcorted the campement. EEO 

With theſe precautions, if the enemy is at too great 
a diſtance to attack the army, the march will be per- 
formed without any trouble: there will be no obſtacle 
in the roads, or reaſon to fear that the waggons will be 
mired; and if the wheels or axle-trees of any of them 
ſhould break, they will be repaired from thoſe which 
have ſpare ones: if, on the contrary, the enemy ſhould 
be ſo near as to give cauſe to apprehend an attack, the 
neceſſary precautions are taken for forming the troops 
in order of battle, arid for the neceflary diſpoſitions 
during the action. | 

It has been already obſerved, that an army on a march 
ſhould be oivided into as many columns as the detach- 
ments have found openings or roads leading to the 
camp the genera] intends to occupy; ſuppoſe two, the 
army will conſequently march in two columns. The 
diſpoſition of the troops in their march differs entirely 
from what it would be in an open country; the advan- 
c:d-guard of each column muſt conſiſt of infantry, ſome 
mult be diſtributed either in the narrow paſſes or on 
the heights, and there ſhould be ſome advanced de- 
tachments of light horſe to ſcower the narrow pallcs: 
the rear-guard ſhould conſiſt of infantry only; the re- 
mainder of the troops may be diſpoſed after the follow- 
ing manner: | 

Four or five brigades of infantry, according to the 
number which compoſes the army, ſhould be placed at 
the head of each column; the ſame partition ſhould be 
made with regard to the artillery, which muſt follow 
the infantry ; the cavalry muft march next, and the 
Laggage of each column, well eſcorted by infantry, 
muſt follow the cavalry ; then the remainder of the 
corps of light horſe which are not detached ; and the 
dragoons Are placed the laſt, in order to diſmount and 
tüſtain the rear-guard in caſe it ſhall be attacked. 

Each column ſhould conſiſt oP the ſame number of 
oops as will infantry as cavalry. Platoons of infan— 
try mould be detached to march on the heights, at 


proper diſtances, in order to. cover the flanks on th 
right and left, Care muſt; be taken to march very 
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leiſurely in the front, otherwiſe the rear will not be — 


able io keep up; then, in order to give the rear time 
to come up, the front will be forced to halt, by which 
the march will be retarded and the troops fatigued, 
See Plate CCLXXXIX, ET | 
Theſe diſpoſitions are neceſſary, becauſe as the enemy 
in a mountainous country will be able to attack with 
infantry only, it is neceſſary to oppoſe him with troops 
of the ſame nature: the reaſon why the artillery is 
poſted behind the infantry is, that in caſe the enemy 
ſhould attack briſkly in front, and the road through 
which the columns paſs is broad enough, ſome pieces 
of cannon may be ſent into the front, which firing with 
grape-ſhot will ſoon thin the enemy's ranks, and abate 
ſomething of his ardour: if the road is too narrow, and 
there is not room for more than four or five men to 
march abreaſt, conſequently the artillery muſt be car. 
ried on (ledges, which has been often obliged to be 
praQiſed in the Alps. In this fituation reſolution muſt 
ſupply the want of that aſſiſtance which the cannon 
would give, and the enemy muſt be charged with bay- 
onets; which is the eafier to be performed, as the 
enemy will not be able to preſent a larger front than 
that oppoſed to him by the army, which is alſo ſup- 


poled to be in poſſeſſion of the heights. The cavalry 


does not follow immediately, becauſe, not being able to 
act in this ſort of country, it muſt be covered by in- 
fantry. The baggage which follows is ſufficiently de- 
fended by the columns that cover it, and the infantry 
that eſcorts it: this infantry ſhould nevertheleſs join 
as often as circumſtances will permit, without being 
fearful of expoſing itſelf, that upon the heights being 
to reinforce it in caſe the head of the army ſhould be 
attacked. The remainder of the corps of light horſe 
being as incapable of acting as the cavalry, is free from 
inſult: the dragoons which have been poſted behind 
can, by diſmounting, aſſiſt it if it is attacked. Troops 
thus diſtributed will march on ſecurely; by this means 
thoſe troops who can act with facility cover and pro- 
tet thoſe who cannot, neither will they be in the leaſt 
embarraſſed. | 

There are ſome mountainovs countries ſo difficult of 
acceſs, that it is impoſlible for the cavalry to follow, 
becauſe ſome poſt mult either be immediately ſeized, 
or the enemy, being in poſlcſiion of the hills, muſt be 
driven from them before it can advance; or becauſe it 
would be difficult for it to be ſubſiſted. 

If the army can march in four columns, the diſpo- 
ſitions ſhould ſtill be the ſame; but as the head of the 
columns will be weaker in infantry, the heights ſhould 
be guarded accordingly, and the rear-guard ſufficient!y 
ſtrong to reſiſt the enemy: the ſame diſpoſition ſhoul9 
be made for one column only. 7” 

If the march is to be made through a woody coun- 


try, the precautions which have been already mention- 


ed in regard to examining the ways through which the 
army is to paſs, and for the detachments which ſet out 
in order to be before the army, ſhould ſtill remain; 


but the diſpoſition and order of the troops are diffe- 


rent. If by the ſituation of the country the army is 

obliged to march continually through woods till it ar: 

rives at the camp, the cavalry and the baggage ſhould 

be in three columas in the centre; but ſome e. 
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The Madl of 22 Army through a Morntanous Country. | 
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Plate CCXC. 


AR. 
Plan of the March of an Army through a Woody Country. 
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enter, and clear the march of the 1iniantry, 


gage the fifth, 


W 


hould be placed at their head and their rear- guard: 
the infantry ſhould march in two columns, one on the 
right, the other on the left of the cavalry and baggage; 
ſome brigades of artillery ſhould be diſtributed to each 
column of infantry, the remainder muft march at the 
head of the columns of baggage; the flanks of the 
columns mult be covered by platoons of infantry, pla- 
ced about at proper diſtances, which are to follow the 
columns at 40 or 50 paces diſtance, without ever loſing 
ſight of them. See Plate CCXC. | 

If by the knowledge which the general has of the 
country, or rather from the report of the officers who 
commanded' the detachment fent out to view, open, 
and repair the roads, he knows that the country 18 in- 
terrupted by woods and little plains, the diſpoſition 
ought to be wholly changed ; it will then be ſufficient 
that the ſecond detachment, which in other caſes ought 
to ſet out the evening before, ſets out only two hours 
before the campement. 'This detachment ſhould be 
compoſed of infantry, light horſe, and dragoons; the 
infantry to ſcour the villages and the woods, the light 
horſe to penetrate into the woods wherever they can 

and the dra- 
goons to ſuſtain the whole. | ; 

When the diſpoſition for the march of the army 1s 
{ſuppoſed to be in five columns, the infantry ſhould form 
two, the cavalry two more, and the artillery and bag- 
If it is thought there will be any oc- 
caſion for artillery, a brigade or two may be diſtribu 
ted to the columns of infantry; and the remainder may 
march at the head of the eſcort of the baggage, which 
is to be defended by the regiment of artillery; to which 
muſt be added a detachment of infantry, which will 
form the advanced guard. The cavalry and dragoons 
are to keep the open country as much as poſſible, and 
the infantry the incloſed; the dragoons and cavalry 
ſhould avoid the woods as much as poſſible, and the 
beſt and moſt acceſſible road ſhould always be given to 
the artillery and baggage. In order that the columns 
may preſerve the ſame length in marching, a brigade 
of infantry ſhould be placed at the heads of the co- 
lumns of cavalry; if this precaution, which fixes the 
head of the columns of cavalry, is negleQed, the ca- 
valry will extend a great way before the columns of in- 
faotry, which ſhould always be avoided. The rear- 
guard ſhould conſiſt of infantry, cavalry, or dragoons: 
the light horſe ſhould always march on the flanks on 
the right and left, and beſore the army. 

It 18 after this manner that the march of an army 
may be diſpoſed through a woody and a mountainous 
country; but an army mult always ſuit its motions 
to circumſtances, and to the ſituation of the country 
where the war is carried on. Were the general always 
free to chooſe his own ronte, he ſhould ſooner be de- 
termined by the nature and number of the troops he 
has with him, than by the goodneſs of the road: it is 
not without great difficulty that cavalry can act in a 
woody country; in a mountainous one they are of no 
ule ; there infantry only can be ſerviceable, If the 
general is inferior in point of number, he ſhould always 
make choice of defiles; becauſe in them he can always 
preſent a front equal to the enemy's. Who can be ig = 
norant that Leonidas with 8000 Greeks, at the ſtraits 
of Taermopylæ, {topped the almoſt innumerable army 
vi Xerxes, who. was unable to force him? 


A 


R, 


8789 


A mountainous and woody country, when tho- Defenſive 
roughly known, becomes a more favourable theatre for Operations. 


practiſiag the wiles and ſtratagems of war than an open 
country; it is true that the knowledge of it is more 
difficult to attain, and that it requires more vigilance 
and readineſs in the general. Hannibal was even drawn 
into ambuſcades by his own guides; an example wor- 
thy the notice of a general who takes guides that have 
either but little regard for him, or are vnacquainted 
with the country: it 1s impoſſible to try them too 
much, and their ignorance is often more fatal than 
treachery itſe]f. 5 

The general ſhould chooſe brave and active ſoldiers for 
the forming of the detachments which precede the army. 


It has often happened that guides, and even entire de- 


tachments, ſeized with a panic, have imagined the e- 
nemy where he was not; and by that means have miſſed 
the opportunity of finding him where he really was. 
The places where the enemy can lay ambuſcades 
ought to be known : neither is it always in the molt 
hidden and ſecret places that they are to be found; they 
are often in thoſe that are moſt uncovered; for the 
more open a place is, the leſs ſuſpicion will there be of 


any ambuſcade in it. 


The marches that require moſt precaution are thoſe 
made in the night, thole made in fight of the enemy, 
and thoſe that ſhould be kept ſecret. | 

The firſt ſhould be avoided as much as poſſible, 
efpecially in a mountainous country, becauſe ſurpriſes 
are more unavoidable, and the ſoldier's fear, which al- 
ways magnifies the danger he cannot ſee, renders thoſe 
marches more difficult, and very dangerous. If the 
army 18 beat, the retreat becomes more fatal than the 
action itſelf : ſhould it get the better, that advartage 
becomes uſeleſs, becauſe it will not be able to purſue 
the enemy; whether on account of the ambuſcades be 


„ | 


may have. laid to ſecure his retreat, or whether from 


the fear of lofing the way. The Numidians, who had 
more cunning than ftrength in war, attacked Marius 
in the night; becauſe, ſaid they, if we are beaten, the 
darknefs will befriend us in our flight ; and if we beat 
the Romans, it will not prevent our purſuing a van+ 


quiſhed enemy through a country of which they have 


no knowledge, and with which we are perfeRly ac- 
quainted.. 

But if ciccumftances require and force an enemy 
to march over a mountainous country in the night, 
care ſhould at leaft have been taken that the roads 
have been well ſurveyed during the day ; that the 
guides march at the head of the army; that the ranks 
are kept very cloſe together, that the men may not 
loſe fight of each other: and that part of the troops 
do not miſtake one defile for another, which may eaſily 
bappen in the dark, if the advanced guard bas marched 


a little too faſt, and the officers haſtened too much 
The Greeks, according to Xenophon, on like occa- 


ſions, gave the heavieſt arms to the troops that marched. 


at the head, thereby to oblige them to proceed leiſurely, 
In thoſe marches that are made in fight of the ene- 
my, belide the precautions neceſſary to be taken for 
the fafety of the troops, and which have already been 
mentioned; the general ſhould endeavour to deceive 
them by falſe appearances, and by an oſtentation, often, 
in ſuch circumſtances, neceſſary : as extenfive a front 
as poſſible ſhauld be given t the army; the * 
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Defenſive of the ranks and columns ſnould be widened, but not 
Operations. ſo ag to weaken them; the general ſhould take advan- 


tape of an height, poſſeſs himſelf of it, and poſt ſome 


troops in it, in order to make the enemy ſuſpect there 
may be ſtill more behind: advantage ſhould be taken 
of a wood, ved, by marches and countermarches, the 
ſame troops ſhould be made to paſs and repals, in or- 
der to make the enemy believe the army ſtronger than 
it really is. There have been inſtances of generals, 
who, on like occaſions, have made ſuch good uſe of 
their ground, that, by the arrangement of troops, they 
have ſeemed to multiply them in the enemy's eyes; and 
who, although inferior in ſtrength, appearing to have 
the advantage of numbers, have kept the enemy in-awe. 

But ſtill, unleſs it is to deceive the enemy, a gene- 
ral ſhould conceal his force and management : his torce, 
becauſe, if ſuperior, he will not fail to profit by that 
advantage; and if inferior, he ſhould avoid a battle: he 
will conceal his management, becauſe he will prevent 
the defigns of the enemy's general, who will receive as 
much information from his ſucceſſes as from his miſ— 
carriages, Pyrrhus, who taught the art of war to the 
Romans, was in the end conquered by them. The 
Mexicans often turned the arts and wiles of Cortez and 
the 'Spaniards againſt them; and the czar Peter I. 
never regretted a defeat when it became the means of 
inſtructing him how to conquer in his turn, 

It is impoſſible to lay down fixed rules for ſecret 
marches: it is by his addreſs that a general will im- 
prove circumſtances ; it is by art and contrivance that 
he will evade the enemy's vigilance, and deceive his 
ſpies, The march performed by the great Conde 
and M. de Turenne, in 1674, may be ſeen, as related 
by M. de Feuquieres in his memoirs, | 

However diflicult it may be to attain a thorough 
knowledge of a mountainous country, this march cer- 
tainly ſuppoſes, in the two princes who executed it, 
the molt digeſted itndy and the deepeſt knowledge: 
the juſtneſs of the orders, and the exactneſs with which 
each commander arrived, almoſt at the ſame time, on 
the {pot where they were to aſſemble in order to make 
the attack; and the infinite precautions they muſt have 
taken for the ſubſiltence of an army, that, during a 
march of eleven days in a barren ſandy country, wanted 
tor nothing, are eircumſtances not to be ſufficiently 


admired, 


If, in the paſſing of mountains, there 1s only one 
peſſage, it is oftener by art than by force a general can 
get poſſeſſion of it. The duke of Valentinois intend— 
ing to paſs throvgh Tuſcany, and fearing the paſſage 
of the Alps would be ſhut againſt him, ſent to demand 
a paſſage of the Florentines ; but during that negotia- 
tion he paſſed the Alps, without waiting for their anſwer. 

If there are many iſſues, they muſt all be guarded, 
and not one of them neglected. 
deſirovs to paſs into Lombardy, and being alſo ap— 
priſed that the Swiſs waited for him at the different 
openings of the mountain, ſent detachments towards 
each of theſe piaces, as if he intended to force them ; 
and whilit he, by this means, kept them in ſuſpence, 
he paſſed with his army through another opening which 
was !hown to him by a peaſant. But if it is impoſſible 
to deceive the enemy, and if circumſtances render 
ſtratagems ineffectual for concealing of the march, all 
poſlible care mult be taken: any, even the moſt trifling 
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| | Art |, 
thing, may cauſe a diſcovery ; the neigbing of horſes, Defenſe Part J. 


the light ima pipe, the noiſe of the arms, &c. during Operating 
the night; and in the day, the duſt, and the ſun-ſhine 


glittering upon the arms, During the march, all theſe 
inconveniences muſt be guarded againſt as much vs 
poſſible, by recommending filence to the men, while 
in woods and paſſes; by leaving the horſes and mareg 
behind, if they neigh to each other, and alſo every 
thing that can contribute to noiſe, 

But if, notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, an ene- 
my ſuperior in force is in poſſeſſion of a paſs from 


wr, 


which he cannot be diſlodged but by art, a feint ſhould. 


be made of attacking ſome poſt, in order to draw the 
enemy; from the pals and poſſeſſion ſhould be taken of 


whatever the enemy abandons, or withdraws his troops 


from. The general ſhould make diverfions, pretend 


retiring, and even flight : he ſhould obſerve whether 


there are any heights commanding thoſe occupied by 
the enemy; add if there are, he ſhould attack the e- 
nemy on the fide next them; fo that whilſt tne enemy 
is taken vp in defending himſelf, the troops may ſeize 
on that poſt which overlooks him: art and force ſhould 
be employed by tutns, and ſhould be blended together 
as often as poſſible. A Greek general ſet fire to a 
wood which was at the foot of a mountain in the ene- 
my's poſſeſſion, and which he wanted to go over; the 
flames and ſmoke forced the enemy to abandon it, and 
leave the paſſage free to him. 

General rules only can be given of the diſpoſitions 
to be made of troops upon a march ; particular ones 
would be merely conjeQural, becauſe the genera] of 
an army mult always depend upon circumſtances : it is 
the ſituation and nature of the country, the number of 


troops, the nearneſs of the enemy, the facility of fo- 


raging, and the paſſes of which the enemy is poſſeſſed, 
that ought to determine him. 

In a word, whatever is the order and diſpoſition of 
the troops, it mult be ſuch, that they ſhall always be 
able to ſuſtain each other ; that the flanks ſhall be well 
guarded, and the fronts ſecured ; the roads muſt have 
been ſurveyed and opened; end whatever the nature 
of the country is, all the columns fhould arrive at, and 
enter the camp at the ſame time. 


SECT. VI. Of Camps in defenſive War. 


IT is in general more difficult to carry on a defen- 
ſive war, but more particularly ſo in an open than in a 
mountainous country. In the former there is nothing 
to conceal the movements and diſpoſitions of the army 
from the enemy, whereas in the latter the nature of 
the places prevents the enemy from diſcovering them: 
but whatever may be the nature of the country, the 
choice of a camp when on the defenfive, and the art 


of pitching upon an advantageous fituation, is what 


proves the genius and talents of a great officer. Ex- 
cluſive of a thorough knowledge of the country, this 
operation requires a quick and penetrating eye in a 
general to enable him to ſeize the poſts which from 
their fituation may prevent the enemy either from at- 
tacking him or penetrating into the country. Lt is 
not difficult for a general to ſtop an enemy by his 
courage, when of equal force; it is ſtill eaſier to pre- 


ſeribe bounds to him when he hath the advantage over 


him in number: but a general, under the neceſſity of 


receiving them, muſt ſeek ſor ſuch expedienis from his 
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helenlre own talents and underſtanding as may ſerve to balance 
dnerations. the enemy's ſuperiority, or make himſelf equal to him 


in ſtrength. 

A general who acts on the offenſive takes what ſtate 
or circumitances he pleaſes; he may act as he chooſes, 
and is not under a neceſſity of regulating himſelf en- 
| tirely by the enemy's motions : whereas a general that 
is not ſufficiently ſtrong to attack, is commonly obliged 
to continue quiet till the enemy hath acted, and then 
to regulate his motions according to thoſe made by the 
oppoſite army, unleſs his ſuperior abilities give him a 
particular advantage over the enemy's gencral, : 

Although it is always neceffary for a general to 
have a thorough knowledge of the country, this know- 
ledge will yet become more neceſſary to him when 
acting on the defenſive, He ought to prevent the 
enemy's entering his country and forming any ſiege 
there (a plan which he cannot execute, unleſs he 1s 
poſſeſſed of the moit advantageons poſts, and alſo of 
thoſe which cover the towns liable to be threatened) 
by proper diſpoſitions that ſecure his camp; by co- 
veriag his fronts and rears, and keeping the commu- 
nication between the camp and the places where the 
magazines are; by endeavouring to annoy the enemy 
in his convoys and foragings; by harraſſing him in his 
camp, and perplexing bim with ſmall detachments, to 
which the enemy will be obliged to oppoſe more con- 
ſiderable ones: theſe diſpoſitions, properly managed, 
may deſtroy any enterprites the enemy may have form- 
ed againſt the army. 

By the enemy's ſuperiority, the nature of the coun— 
try, and the ſucceſs of campaigns, the general ſhould 
determine whether or not his. camp ſhould be entrench- 
ed: the entrenching of camps requires much obſerva— 
tion. It is eaſy, ſays Vigetius, to entrench a camp 
while at a diſtance from the enemy; but it becomes a 
very diſſicult operation when the enemy is near at 
hand. The Romans, according to him, uſed to keep 
ai their cavalry and half their infantry drawn up in 
order of battle, in order to cover thoſe troops that 
were employed in working at the intrenchments. 
Cerſar, when in Sapin, fortified himſelf after this manner 
under the eyes of Afranius and Petreius, without their 
baving the leaſt knowledoe of it. 

Before a general fortifies a camp in a plain, he muſt 
obſerve the polition in which the ground will permit 


bim to form his camp; whether or no it will be liable any one part, the troops which guard them are obiiged. 
to be ſurrounded ; if it will entirely cover the country” to retire to avoid being attacked in front and flank, 


it is to protect, and the towns for which there is 
molt reaſon to be apprehenſive ; if the parts in the 
rear are open; if forage is in plenty; if proviſion can 
cally be brought; if there is wood and water; if it 
15 11pothible for the enemy to enter the country with— 
cut forcing the camp; if all theſe circumſtances con- 
cur, it is certainly moſt advantageous to entrench 
ie camp. | 
general ſhould never be too ſecure by baving a 
lyperiority of numbers; he ought not on that account 
to neglect tortifying his camp: even when he acts on 
te ofenſive, theſe entrenchments will not kinder him 
om marching ont to the enemy whenever he jadges 
* proper, and his army will by that means be ſhcitercd 
ron the enemy's attempts. 
„xlr, whoſe good luck was equal to his intrepidity, 
alter having ranged over all the territory of Beauvaie, 


attack the army, to cauſe all redoubts to be occupied; 


like a conqueror certain of victory, being diſtreſfd Deteniive 
for forage, was conſequently ob'iged to wesken his Opera's 
army, in order to increaſe the detachments which he 
ſent out to forage ; he therefore firlt took the precau- 

tion of ſurrounding his camp with all necellary forti- 
fications, 

If a general is fearful of fatiguing his troops or | 
weakening his army by employing part of it at theſe | 
works, he muſt, for that purpoſe, make uſe of all is 
thoſe who follow the army: they will work equally | | [3 
the ſame as the ſoldiers ; for nothing will render men { 
ſo induſtrious and laborious as the common danger tos I 
which they are all expoſed: As formerly, at. the ſiege 4" 
of Carthage, the women, the children, and the old men. | 1 
all worked; and their united labours retarded, at leaſt | 1 
for ſome time, the taking of that city: Cæſar, that 
he might not fatigue his troops, employed only peœa- 
ſants to entrench his camps. | | 

There are many methods of intrenching a camp by 
lines beginning on the right, and covering the whole | 4 
front of the camp to the left; theſe lines, in their ex- 7 
tent, have redoubts and angles at proper diſtances; 
and the line being continued from one to the other, 
forms the curtains, Ia the front of them there is a 
large and alſo deep ditch; ſometimes a covered way 18 
added, which is a pzliifadoed and ſtoccaded tbrough- 
out the whole front of the lines. To render them yet 
ſtronger and more difficult to be forced, there are pits 
ſunk before the covered way, Theſe pits are ranged | 
chequer-wiſe, about {ix fett deep and five broad, and 
are in form like a reverſed conc. Such were the lines | 
which the duke of Berwick cauſed to be made in 1734, 
to the lines of circumvallation before Philipſburg ; 
only with this differencc, there was no covered Way. 
Without doubt theſe lines are formidable, and even 
very difficult to attack; but a great deal of time is re- 
quired for conſtructing them: and if there is not a 
\ufficient number of peaſants in the army to work at 
them, troops mult be employed to expedite them; : 4 
which will not only greatly fatigue them, but may 
alſo colt the lives ot many; becauſe removing of earth 
often cauſes great dilorders, particularly where the 
ground is ſwampy or clayey. Bcfides the time which 
theſe lines take in railing, they are generally defective; 
and there are but few inſtances of their being attacked 
without being forced; and if the enemy penetrates at 


The method practiſed by marſhal Saxe ſeems mich 
ſuperior to theſe lines. It contained as large an <x-+- 
tent of ground, without diminiſhing the labour; be- 
cauſe, inſtead of lines, it conſiſted of redoubts, wh'c!1 
require as much work to form the four faces and the. 
covered way, as lines always continued. At the tiege 
of Maeſtricht in 1748, he uſed thefe redoudts inead 
of lines; their diſtance from each other was 48 yards; 
they were ſtoccaJed, and the covered way pallit:doed. 
Thiſe redoubts preſent an angle to the field, and con- 
ſequently were a mutual prote&: vn to each other; they 
were each of them capable of contsining a baitalion, 

Eis delign wes, ſuppoting the enemy was come to 


to plant ten pieces of cannon between each, and to 

draw-the army up in order of ba-tle behind them: by | 

this means the enemy would be obiiged to force the s 
re- 
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Defenfive redoubts before they could attack the army, which 
Operations. could not be done without great loſs. But ſuppoſing 
the redoubts to be forced, how would the enemy be 
able to enter the intervals without dividing ? The army 
behind, in order of battle, would charge him, without 
giving him time to recover himſelf, and it is highly 
probable would beat him. 
By following this method of entrenching a camp, 
if ſome of the enemy's battalions ſhould, for example, 
force three of four redonbts, they certainly will not 
dare to advance as long as the remainder hold out; ſo 
that a general migbt, by detaching ſome brigades, 
and caufing them to march to the affiſtance of the bat- 
talions that have been forced, retake the redoubts; or, 


without diſordering the order of battle, may drive 


away the troops which are in poſſeſſion of them with 
his cannon. In ſhort, this method ſeems to be ex- 
cellent, becauſe it proves, that all the redoubts may 
be forced, and yet the army not be beaten, becauſe 
it has not ſuffered in the action, but remained the 
whole time in order of battle with all its cannon ; fo 
that the enemy will be reduced to the neceſſity uf be- 
gioning a ſecond battle. Lines, on the contrary, 
have not the ſame advantage ; all the troops, or the 
greateſt part of them, muſt line them; the cannon is 
planted at proper diſtanees either on the angles of the 
redans, or thoſe of the redoubts. If one part only is 


forced, the army is beat, and the cannon taken, be- 


cauſe the enemy makes the attack with his whole 
front; and the front of the army being buſied and 
taken up, the troops which have entered, ſeize on the 
flanks of the lines, and conſcquently the army is ſur- 
rounded, unleſs it immediately retires. 

Lines are never good, unleſs when there is a large 
extent of country to be guarded, and ſome frontier 
to be covered from the incurſions of the enemy: the 
front of an entrenched camp ſeldom exceeds fix miles, 
more or leſs, whereas lines to cover a country have 
ſometimes extended thirty miles in front. By ſome 

it is thought, that, in order to cover a country, it is 
{ſufficient to have certain holds, which ſhall be ſtrong 
and well entrenched, with patroles continually going 
from one end of the poſts to the other, and each poſt 
to be provided with ſignals both for day and night, 
It is unneceſſary that theſe patroles ſhould be ſtrong, 
provided they follow and are continually crofling each 
other; this will be ſuſſicient to prevent the enemy 
paſſing undiſcovered. Ir 1s certain that the enemy will 
not dare to paſs between theſe poſts, whether he be 
firong or weak: if he paſs in a body, he will be cut 
off behind, and his convoys intercepted; if he paſs 
only in parties, they will be cut off with the greater 
caſe. However, lines of this nature would require 
much labour, and alſo take up years to complete them. 

The lines of Stolhoffen are a proof, that however 
well fortified lines may be, they are not impregnable. 

The prince of Baden had employed a conſiderable time 
in the conſtruction of them, had neglected nothing, 
to render them formidable, and they were deem- 
ed impoſſible to be taken: nevertheleſs, M. Villars 
forced them in 1704, without the lois of a man. 
There are many intiances of lines, which, encom- 
paſſing a large extent of country, having been forced: 
thoſe of Flanders guarded by the French were forced 
by the duke of Marlborough in 1705, and many others 
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which are needleſs to mention, 

Marſhal Saxe's method for entrenching a camp in a 
woody country interſperſed with ſmall plains, ſeems alſg 
to be a very good one. The redoubts are to be erected 
in the plain; and lines thrown up in the woods accord. 
ing to the uſual method, with redans placed on the ſide 
of each other, at 24 toiſes diſtance: there ſhould be a 
palliſadoed ditch in the front, and the lines as well as 
the half-moons ſhould be fraiſed with pointed ſtakes : 
behind theſe lines, which cannot be very extenſive be. 


cauſe they only cover part of the front of the camp, 


mult be placed the troops neceſſary for defending them; 
a conſiderable intrenchment of felled trees muſt be 
made behind with the branches of the trees entangled 
with each other, and fome openings muſt be left wide 
enough to permit the troops who guard the lines 
to pals through, in caſe they ſhould be overpowered and 
obliged to retire: the cannon moſt be planted in the 
face of theſe openings; and the remainder of the army 


muſt be drawn up in order of battle, 100 paces at moſt 
behind the intrenchments of trees and the half. moons. 


The retrenchments of trees are placed about 60 or 80 
paces behind the lines, and not before them; becauſe 
it will be a new and unexpected obſtacle to the enemy. 
Theſe retrenchments, carefully made, and with large 
trees, can be deſtroyed by cannon only, which would 


take up a conſiderable time: if they were in the front 


of the lines there would certainly be a rampart more; 
but that might be uſeleſs and perhaps hurtful, becauſe 
the fire of the enemy to make a paſſage, would drive the 
ſplinters of the trees into the lines, which would do more 
harm than even the ſhot itſelf, See Plate CCXCII. 
In a mountainous country] the diſpoſitions for in- 
trenchments are different: it is impoſſible there to find 
plains ſufficiently large to draw up an army in order 


of battle, and place it beyond redoubts, as in an open 


country; the avennes and the paſſes only can be en- 
trenched; the redoubts would not be ſufficient, be- 
cauſe the avenues not only muſt be gnarded, but the 


heights alſo occupied. Now, as it will often happen 


among mountains that there is not a foot of carth, 
how then can redoubts be erected there? A general 
muſt then make uſe of ſuch aſſiſtance as the country 
can furniſh him with, whether by heaping ſtones upon 
each other, or by retrenchments of trees well joined ; 
and thus conſtruQ lines ſufficiently ſtrong to ſhelter 
the ſoldier from fire and all injury. In an open coun- 
try, a general in a manner ſuits the ground to his dil- 
poſitions ; in a mountainous country. he mult apply his 
diſpoſitions to the ground ; but in any country what- 
ever, he muſt uſe all the aſſiſtance of art for entrenching 
of camps. In mountainous countries there are more 
inequalities of ground, which render the enemy's ap- 
proach to the lines difficult; and although it is almolt 
impoſſible for a camp in a mountainous country to be 
attacked in front, nothing ſhould be neglected for its 
ſafety : but all the avenues by which it may be fur- 
rounded muſt be entrencheg with care, and all the 
heights which overlook it fecured ; becauſe the enemy, 
without intending to attack in front, will amuſe him 
ducing the time neceſſary for troops to take a long 
round, in orderto penetrate to the camp on another fide. 
If Leonidas, with his 8000 Greeks, had been poſſeſſed 
of all the avenues, ways, and heights, by which 4 
could be cut off, in the ſame manner as he was of 
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pperations: 


paſs of Thermopylæ, Terxes with his innumerable ar- 
my could never have forced him in the defiles which 
he guarded. The three actions of Fribourg are me- 
morable examples of the neceſſity of ſecuring all parts 


in the rear, and of occupying the poſts by which they 


can be turned. M. de Mercy, attacked by two gene- 
rals of the higheſt reputation, the great Conce and the 
viſcount de Turenne, took ſuch good poſitions in 
theſe three attacks, that, although forced to retire and 
followed from poſt to poſt, he could never be turned, 
but made his retreat quietly through the valley of St 
Peter, without the French army's ever being able to 
break in upon him. | 

The intrenchment ſhould never be more than 250 
or 300 toiſes, which make from 500 to 600 paces, 
dittant from the camp, and which ought to be divided 
into three parts. This diſtance ſhould be made, that the 
troops may be able to judge of the parts that can be 
carried with greateſt eaſe, and of thoſe which are moſt 
in need of aſſiſtance, that they may march there with 
greater order, diſpatch, and facility : whereas if this 
diitance is not obſerved, it will happen, as bath been 
ſometimes ſeen, that the troops not having ground ſuf- 
ficient to range themſelves in order of battle, the dif- 
peſitions will be impeded by confuſion and diſorder, 
and the enemy will have forced the lines before the 
troops can be in a condition of oppoling him. 

But in a mountainous country, it is not ſuſſhcient 
for a genera] that he cannot be turned; that he hath 
profited ſo well by the advantages of ground, as to 
render the enemy's approach to the camp difficult; 
that the aſſiſtance of art hath been joined to nature, and 
that the country to be guarded 1s entirely covered : he 
mult alſo be careful that the communication with the 
neighbouring towns where the magazines of war and 
proviſion are eſtabliſhed, is ſafe and eaſy. If any one 
of theſe particulars is negleQed, the camp is expoſed, 
neither can the general continue in it the time that 
would be neceſſary to retard the march and defigns of 
the enemy. As it hath been already obſerved, that 
there is ſcarcely any poſt that is not liable to be turned 
or overlooked, the camp ſhould be entrenched only ſo 
fur as the entrenchments may become an obſtacle to 


the enemy, and as they may be a means of giving the 


general time to retire to occupy another pott. 

When the enemy undertakes the fiege of ſome town, 
and the general, although with an inferior army, is 
willing to ſuccour it, or cauſe the ſiege of it to be raiſed, 
he ſhould ſeek out a ſpot naturally ſtrong, and entrench 


it according to its fituation : if an open country, 


according to the method above mentioned; if among 
mountains, according to the aſſiſtance that the nature 
of the country may give; and make uſe of theſe en- 
trenchments as a ſure aſylum from whence to make 
lallies upon the enemy, to attack his forages and bis 
convoys, and to oblige him to raiſe the ſiege as well 
by the fatigues of it, when it hath been dran out to 
a greater length of time than was detigned by the ene— 
ny, as by the want to which he is reduced by the 
continual inquietudes that the intreached army hath 
Sven h.m, 

Wien an army is in an open country, it generally 
Fontiues in the ſame camp for ſome ſpace of time; 
becauſe it is Certain the enemy cannot conceal his de- 


| ns lo ffectually from the gencral, but he way be able 
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to circumvent them ; but in a mountainous country it Defenſiy 


is uncertain whether an army will continue in the ſame Operations 
poſt till morning that it occupicd over-night. A ge- 


neral muſt then encamp in ſuch a poſition, and after 


ſuch a manner, that in caſe the enemy comes to attack. 


him in force and with advantage, he may be able, 
without danger, to proceed to another poit, and cyade 
the enemy's deſigns. 

It requires grrat ſkill in a general to judge when it 
is proper or improper to make choice of places which 
have a great many avenues on one {ide ; becauſe if he 
ſhould be attacked in a camp incloſed by rocks, or deep 


in a valley which hath. but one or two paſſes open, it 


will be very difficult for him to difſengege himſelf from 
the enemy: on the contrary, if there are many {mall 


paſſes or avenues to the ground of which he is poll fed, 


and by which the enemy may eaſily inveſt his camp, it 
will require a great number of men to guard them, 
But on theſe occafions a general ſhould be ever careful 
to make a good diſpolition of his troops, to maintain 
ſtrict order and diſcipline in his camp, and to ſerd our 
his patroles with the grezteit regularity 3; by which 
means he will free himſelf from ali apprehenſions of 
being ſurpriſed, 

There ovght to be no difference between a well ga- 
verned town and a well-ordered camp; the cxacteſt 
order ſhould be obſerved, and the f|nctcit dileipiine 
kept up: if a ſoldier is at liberty to quit or enter it 
at pleaſure, the enemy's ſpies wil! not fail to make 
their advantages of it. If the camp is unhealthy or 


diltreſſed for proviſion, water, wood, or forage, aud tlie 


ſoldier hath real cauſe of complaint, every methed 
ſhould be tried to avoid the danger that will attend his 
being difcouraged. It is often owing to the little or- 
der exiſting in the camp, that the folders are ſcized 
with a panic, occaſioned by the abſurd and ground- 
leſs reports that are diffuſed throughout it; troops 
thus terrified, are in a manner vanquiſhed before they 
come to action. | 


In a mountainous country, ſuch places ſhould be 


avoided as are ſubject to be oveiflowed, either by the 
melting of the ſnow, or by torrents which, at ſome 
ſeaſons, appear nv more than trifling rivilets, but which, 
at others, {well and carry off every thing they nbect with 
in their way: of this nature were thoſe mentioned by 


M de Feuquicres, which he found near the rock that 


he attacked and took in 1690 from the Badouais. Si- 
tuations in the neighbourhood of wouds are generaily 
to be feared, becauſe the enemy may {et them on fire, 
and the flames be communicated ro the camp. The 
general ought alſo to ſatisfy bimſelf with regard to the 


nature of the ſprings, which may agree very well with 


the inhabitants, but prove very unwivleſome to ſtran— 
gers: ſuch, according to the reports of the French, is 
the nature of the ſprings in many parts of Italy, The 
water belonging to certain ſtræams or rizers will be 
pernicious, wh:le that belonging to the toumatns and 
wells in the ſame country will be very whuicilome and 
{alutary. 

The reader may ſee in Vegetius, Santa-Croz, Mon- 


tEcuculli, and Puyſégur, the kind of order neceſſary 


to be obſerved in a camp, whether entrenched or not: 
it is impoſſible to uſe too many precautions for its ſe— 
curity; tuey depend upon the general's ability, and 
upon the diſciphne he cavſes to be cferved. 
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SecT. VII. Of eſcorting Con voys. 


Tat conducting of convoys is one of the molt im- 
portant and moſt difficult of all military operations. 
In the eſcort aſſigned them, and the number of horſe 
aud foot of which this eſcort is compoſed, the genera 
ought to be guided by the diitance of the town from 
whence they ſet out ; the dangers to which they are 
expoſed from the different parties they may meet; the 
diftance and ſtrengtb of the enemy, and the extent and 


nature of the country they have to travel over, whether 


an open or a mountainous one; the number of wag- 
gons, ard the quality of the convoys, whether they 
confilt of money, or ammunition for war or proviſion; 
and whether they are extraordinary or daily, When 
eſcorts are too numerous, the troops are fatigued, and 


no end anſwered ; and when they are too weak, they are 


liable to be beaten, M. de Puyſégur obſerves, that it 
18 as dangerous to give an eſcort of 2000 men to a 
convoy where only 1009 are requilite, as to give but 
500 to one where 1COO are abſolutely neceſſary; in 
the firſt the traops are unneceſſarily fatigued, and 


in the ſecond the convoy is expoſed to the danger of 


being carried off. 

All theſe confiderations ſuppoſe the general to be a 
man whoſe natural parts are matured by experience, 
and who is ſenſible that, without a thorough know- 
ledge of the country, the foundation of all conduR, it 
will be 1mpoſlible to make a proper diſpoſition of 
troops. If a general is ignorant of the places moſt 
proper to form ambuſcades; of thoſe where there are 
bridges and fords; of the paſſes which are moſt dan- 
gerous, and thoſe which will fayour the enemy's ap- 
proach in order to attack, and whether in head, flank, 
or rear, he acts but as chance directs, and his diſpoſi- 
tions will have no meaning, either with reſpect to the 


Situation of places, or the nature of the ground; the 


orders will be ill executed, the evolutions performed 
without exactneſs, and the diſpoſition of the troops 
Will be faulty; the ſeparate bodies being, conſequent- 
ly, unable to ſuſtain and aſſiſt each other, will ſoon be 
beaten and diſperſed, and the convoy carried off. 

The general officer commanding the convoy ought, 
for its ſegurity, to diſtribute his troops after ſuch a 
manner that they may be a mutual aſſiſtance to it. 
The choice of the troops to form the eſcort is unde- 


termined, as it is by the nature of the country their 


quality ſhould be decided. In mountainous and woody 
countries, only infantry, huſſars, or dragoons, can be 
made uſe of; the huſſars or dragoons are to march 
in the front and on the flanks, to ſcour the woods, 
examine the avenues, and make ſure of the defiles: in 
an open country, the eſcort ſhould be compoſed of in- 
fantry, cavalry, huſſars, or dragoons. But whatever 
may be the nature of the country, the convoy ought 
never to advance without firſt ſending out detachments 
to reconnoitre at a diſtance. | 

If the convoy marches through a mountainous coun- 
try, a large body of cavalry would not only be uſeleſs, 
but alſo an embarraſſment, as it would be unable to 
act, except with great difficulty; whereas, in an open 
country, cavalry is very ſerviceable. In any kind of 


country a convoy can be eſcorted with infantry, eſpe- 
cially when the enemy can only act with his; but as 
iu an open country it is neceſſary for the infantry to 


R. Part], 
be ſupported, the cavalry muſt be uſed for that pur. Deny 
In a mountainous: country, infantry can carry Operating 

——— 


poſe. 
on war alone. 

Ta this laſt caſe the officer commanding the eſcort 
ought to place a body of infantry at the head, ano. 


ther in the centre, and a third at the rear-guard ; to 


diſtribute ſmall bodies at proper diltagces on the right 
and left, and he ſhould be particularly careful to po. 
ſels himſelf of the heights. The buſſars mult be dif. 
tributed to the advanced and rear guards, and, iu or- 
der to be more certain that every part hath been ſtrict. 


ly examined, as the convoy advances, notwithſtanding 


the huſſars of the advanced guard have already ſcower- 


ed the avenues, woods, valleys,- villages, and hollows, 


the huſſars belonging to the rear-guard ſhould again 
look into thoſe places, to fee whether any thing hath 
eſcaped the notice of the advanced guard. Thele pre- 
cautions are never without their uſe, and do not 1a the 
leaſt retard the march of the convoy. 

Tue ſmall detachments ſhould advance as far as poſ- 
ſible into the country, without expoling themſelves to 
the danger of being cut off, the huſſars with piſtol or 
muſquetoon, and the dragoons with their carbine in 
hand, in order that if they ſhould meet the enemy, 
they may, by firing, give the officer commanding the 
eſcort notice of it, ſo that he may have time to make 
his diſpoſitions for defending and preſerving the con- 
voy. The convoy may continue marching on, till the 
enemy is diſcovered : but on the firſt notice of him, it 
mult ſtop, and the officers belonging to the convoy 
ſhould park their waggons ; or, if the ground will not 
admit of that, they ſhould cauſe them to keep very 
cloſe together, and double them up with the diſtance 
of four paces, which ſhould be filled with infantry, 
between each waggon. By this movement the length 
of ground taken up by the waggons will be contract- 
ed, the troops will be brought cloſer together, and 


will form a ſtronger and heavier body, capable of al- 


ſiting each other with more eaſe. . 
In a mountainous country it is very ſeldom, and al- 


molt impoſſible, for the enemy to attack the advanced 


and rear guards and the centre at the fame time. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if he ſhould find an opportunity of forming 
theſe three attacks at once, by following the diſpoli- 
tions above mentioned, he will find troops at every 
part to receive him: neither will he be able to make 
himſelf maſter of the heights without attacking them, 
and the troops already in poſſeſſion of the ground wilt 
eaſily repulſe him; and by the aſſiſtance which the of— 
ficer commanding the eſcort ſhobld endeavour to fend 
them, they will be enabled to maintain themſelves m 
them, to protect the convoy, and the enemy will be 
unable to attack by more than one or two paſſes. 

If the enemy forms but one attack, only a part of 
the troops mult be oppoſed to him, becauſe it is to 
be ſuppoſed this attack may be made only with a de- 
ſign to draw the whole firength of the detachment to 
that part, and which, by being altogether in that one 
place, will give the enemy concealed in ambuſh an op- 
portunity of falling with eaſe upon that part of tie 
convoy that is unprovided with troops, and which will 
of courſe be incapable of making any defence. The 
troops of the centre ſhould never march to the aſſi tance 
of the advanced guard, it it is that which is attacked, 
nor thoſe of the rear-guard to the aſſiſtance of the 

centre; 


part 
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W 


Deſenſive centre; but a party from thoſe troops which cover the 
pperations: flanks of the convoy ſhould be collected in a body, and 


— 


ſent to aſſiſt the part that is attacked. However nar- 
row and confined the country may be, a convoy may 
be eaſily conducted by infantry, when it would be im- 
poſſible to do it with cavalry. 

When any paſs or avenue croſſes the road on which 
the convoy marches, it ſhould be covered by a body of 


- infantry, which will remain there till the rear - guard is 


come up; then it will fall into the poſt aſſigned it for 
conducting the convoy. It is always to be ſuppoſed, 
that this paſs hath been examined by the advanced de- 
tachments. If the eſcort is compoled of infantry and 
dragoons, the latter ſhould be diſmounted, in order to 
give an additional ſtrength to the guards, and their 
horſes may be tied to the waggons. The huſſars, if 
the nature of the country renders them unſerviceable 
on horſeback, may alſo be diſmounted ; by which 
means, inſtead of being an embarraſſment. to the in- 
fantry, they will become uſeful to it. The nature of 
huſfars is ſuch as will admit of their being employed 
on every occaſion; and although the difference of their 


arms will not permit them to be as ſerviceable as dra- 


goons, they may nevertheleſs amuſe a party of troops 
belonging to the enemy in ſuch a manner as to enable 
the infantry to beat them, or at leaſt to oblige them 
to retire, | pk 

_ Huffarg are more particularly neceſſary in the eſcort- 
ing of convoys, becauſe they ſcamper about on all 
ſides, and are very active and ready in ſcowering a coun- 
try thoroughly; they leave no place till they have per- 
fectly examined it, unleſs the thickneſs of the woods, 
or any other unavoidable obſtacle, ſhould prevent their 


penetrating as far as they would otherwiſe do; and e- 


ven then they protect the infantry, who can with great- 


er eaſe paſs into thoſe places where the huſſars cannot. 


Whatever country the convoy paſſes through, there 


commanding the eſcort cannot be certain that the 
country is thoroughly ſurveyed, becauſe for want of 
huſſars he muſt employ cavalry on that ſervice. Not 
that there can be any doubt of the cavalry's expoſing 
itſelf to danger with as much cheerfulneſs and courage 
as the huſſars; but as the horſes belonging to the ca- 
valry are naturally heavier than thoſe of the huſſars, and 
often encumbered with forage, they cannot venture to 
a proper diſtance without running the danger of being 
taken, becauſe they cannot retire with that expedition 
which is requiſite : On the other hand, the huffar be- 
ing more active, and more accuſtomed to reconnoitre, 
knows how to go over a country with proper caution 
and care to himſelf; beſides, the trooper who 1s uſed 
always to march in a body, and to be under command, 
will have a very imperfect idea of the method of ſcower- 
ing a country. Although the diſpoſition of the troops 
ſhould always be regulated by the nature of the coun- 
try through which the convoy marches, and by the 
nature and number of the enemy by which it 15 liable 
to be attacked, yet the general ſhould never negleQ, 
whatever his fituation may be, to ſecure the head, 
centre, and rear, Before the convoy begins its march, 


the difpoſition in caſe of an attack ſhovld be ſettled; 


by which means the commanding officers of different 

corps will know where to pott tbemſelves, and after 

what manner to act at the time the attack 18 made. 
| 2 


ſhould always be huſſars with it; otherwiſe the officer 


By the knowledge which the commanding officer ought Detenſive 
to have of the country, he will form a judgment of Pens 


thoſe places where it is moſt probable he may be at- 
tacked, and of courſe make his diſpoſitions according - 
ly. In any diſpoſition that may happen, a general 
ſhould always foreſee in what manner the attack, de- 
fence, and retreat, will be conducted. 

When a convoy marches through an open country, 
the advanced and rear guards ſhould confiſt of cavalry 
ſuſtained by infantry; the infantry in the centre ſhould 
be continued on the right and left of the waggons, 
and the cavalry divided into troops ſhovl4 be dillti- 
bited on the flanks, at 100 or 150 paces from the 
infantry ; ſquadrons of horſe, intermixed with pla- 


toons of infantry, ſhould be placed at proper dillances 


on the flanks of the remaining part of the convoy. 


By this poſition, if the convoy ſhould be attacked in 


bead, centre, or rear, theſe ſquadrons and platoon 
ſhould have orders to march immediately to the aflitance 
of the party that is attacked. | 

The advanced detachments of huffars, and thoſe 
upon the flanks, by giving notice that the enemy 1s at 
hand and coming to attack, will furnith time for 
parking the waggons and uniting the troops; in which 
caſe the infantry muſt form in the park, and the ca- 
valry poſt itſelf on the flank of that front which ex- 
pects to be attacked, and the huſſars place themſelv:s 
vpon the flanks of the cavalry. 

The attack of a convoy is always ſudden and rapid, 
and the ſucceſs of it is generally decided in the firſt onſet; 
and as the enemy, whether he ſucceeds in his attempt 
or not, muſt retire with great expedition, for fear of 
any ſuccour that may arrive, it is evident that it can 
be attacked only by cavalry, huſſars, or dragoons ; 


there have indeed been ſome inſtances where the cavalry 


have brought infantry behind chem. If the convoy 
has had time to park itſelf, the effort of the iofantry 
can only be turned againſt that which is entrenched 
behind the waggons. The enemy's cavalry and that 
belonging to the eſcort attacking each other, will 
fight upon equal terms: but with regard to the infan- 
try, it will be different; that which is ſheltered by 
the carriages having a great advantage over that which 
attacks it, On the contrary, if the enemy's infantry 


is ſuſtained by huſſars only, they will be briſkly at- 


tacked by the cavalry and huſſars belonging to the 
eſcort, who will take them in flank and rear. The 
enemy's huſſars being hemmed in, his infantry, for 
want of being ſuſtained, will be eafily beaten : part of 


the cavalry and huſſars belonging to the eſcort, ſhould 


be left in purſuit of the enemy's huſſars, and the re— 
mainder ought to take his infantry in flank, If the 
enemy is beaten, as it is probable he will, his retreat 
ſeems impracticable, or at beſt very difficult; becauſe, 
being deprived of his cavalry, he will be forced to 
make head againſt the infantry that attacks him in front, 
and to repulſe the cavalry that herraſſes him in flank, 
If the convoy, iu an open country, is obliged to 
march upon a cauſeway, theſe precautions will till 
become more neceſſary: the huſtars which are ad- 
vanced, ought to examine the country very exactly; 
for it may happen that the country not allowing the 
carriages to be taken off the cauleway in order to be 


parked, they muſt conſequently be obliged to remain 
vpon it; in which cafe they can only be doubled up, 
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Defenſive the extent of ground contracted, and the troops drawn 


Operations, 


nearer to each other, in ſuch a manner as to become 
ſtronger and more cloſely knit together. The dif- 
poſitions will then, in a great meaſure, depend upon 
circumſtances; but they ſhould nevertheleſs be ſo 
Managed, that each corps may mutually contribute to 
the preſervation of the convoy ; and that from the re- 
Hance with the enemy ſhall find in every part, 
there may be time ſufficient to ſend ſuccour where it 
ſhall be moſt n-eded. 

If the enemy gives ground, the general ſhould be 
cautious of purſuing him too far, leſt, if he ſhould 
receive a reinforcement, the troops in purſuit of him, 
finding themſelves at too great a diſtance, will not on- 


ly be beat, but allo be deprived of every method of 


retreating. . | 
There are ſome occaſions on which the enemy muſt 
not be purſued at all; ſuch as when the armies are 
very clofe to each other, or the convoy draws near to 
ſome of the enemy's polts ; becauſe then, by the near- 
neſs of the army, the enemy's infantry can come to the 
attack without being under the neceſſity of mounting 
behind the cavalry, as it happened in 1747; when the 
French convoys which ſet ont for Antwerp for Ber— 
gen- op Zoom, were continually attacked by the infan- 
try that was poiled from Breda quite to Voude : in 
which circumſtances the ſame diſpoſitions ſhould be 
uſed for its defence ;z and'in caſe the enemy ſhould be 
forced to retire, the commanding officer ought to be 
contented with having ſaved the convoy, and not pur— 
ine him, for fear he ſhould find advantage from the 


nearueſs of the quarters, and receive aſſiſtance that 


might prove fatal both to the convoy and its eſcort. 
A general to whoſe care a convoy is intruſted, ſhould 
never ſeek any other advantage than the conducting it 
in ſafety, even though he ſhould be ſure of beating 
and taking a detachment belonging to the enemy; 
a real advantage is often given up by endeavouring to 
follow an uncertain victory. There is leſs ſhame in 
being beat, when an officer hath done his utmoſt, and 
acted with propriety, than there is glory acquired in 
conquering when he hath exceedcd the limits of his 
duty. An officer is no longer praiſe-worthy, than 
whilſt he a&s np to the orders he hath received with 


_exaQneſs and diſcretion z whereas he who, depending 


too much on his own courage, raſhly ſuffers himſelf to 
te drawn on by the appearance of ſucceſs, is not only 
charged with, but ought to be anſwerable for, the con- 
ſequences. | | 

if the convoy hath a bridge or a defile to paſs, it 1s 
not only ſufficient that the country, as far as the bridge 
or the defile, ſhould be known, but alſo neceſſary that 
the huſſars ſhould pais over it, aud take a ſurvey of the 
country a great way beyond it. The time in which 
the huſſars are reconnitering, ſhould be employed in 


making the waggons double up by four, eight, or 


ten in front, if the ground allows of it, in order to 
unſte the troops belonging to the eſcort, The troops 
zn the centre mult join the advanced guard, and cover 
the carriages; the rear-guard form in order of battle, 
and face toward the country they have marched over; 
and the ſquadrons and platoons of infantry which 
marched ou the fide of the convoy, place themſelves 
vn the flanks, in order to cover them. When the 
nrg in front ſhall have been thoroughly examined, 


the advanced guard and the troops belonging to the Deen 
centre, covered by huſſars, ſhall paſs over the bridge, Operationg 
and advance far enough on the other fide to give room — 


for the carriages either to double up or to be parked, 
The corps of cavalry and infantry which marched on the 
ſides of the convoy muſt be placed on the flanks, to protect 
them. As ſoon as the convoy and the eſcort have paſſed, 
the waggons mult proceed, and the troops fall into the 
ſame diſpcſition they were in before the paſſage ; that 
is, if there is no alteration in the nature of the ground 
to make another diſpoſition neceſſary: in that caſe, the 
commanding officer muſt give ſuch orders as he ſhall 
find neceſſary. For the greater ſecurity of the convoy, 
a detachment of huſſars ſhould, be left near the bridge, 
or the opening of the defile, till the rear-guard hath 
marched to ſome diſtance, which detachment will 
afterwards join the eſcort. | 


There till remains another diſpoſition to be made 


in an open country, whether the convoy marches on a 
cauſeway or in the high road, which 1s to divide the 
eſcort into many equal parts, with troops of every fort 
belonging to each; the firſt body ſhould ſet out an 
hour before the convoy is to begin its march, the 
ſecond half an hour after, with orders to the com- 
manding officers to ſcower the adjacent country with 
great exactneſs, and to be careful not to be cut off by 
any detachments the enemy may have in the country 


for which reaſon theſe two bodies ſhould never be 


more than three quarters of a league diſtant from each 
other, by which means they will be within reach of 
aſſiſting each other. The body which ſets out laſt 
ſhould never be more than half a league before the ad- 
vanced puerd of the eſcort. 

As the convoy 18 ſuppoſed to march through an 
open country, the above-mentioned diltances are al- 
lotted between the firſt and ſecond bodies, and be- 
tween the ſecond body and the advanced guard of the 
convoy; but if the country ſhould grow rough and un- 
equal, theſe bodies ſhould draw cloſer together, and 
always keep fight of each other, ſo as to be able to 


aſſiſt one another in caſe of an attack. 


When theſe bodies are ſet out, the general muſt put 
the convoy in motion, and form the advanced guard 
0: one of the divided detachments belonging to the 
elcort ; the infantry of which detachment will remain 
at the head of the waggons, the cavalry ſhall march 
by tr-ops 300 paces in advance, and the rear-guard 
mult be formed equal to the advanced; but beſides this 
rear-guard, there ſhould be a body of huſſars and dra- 
goons reſerved, to march a quarter of a league or more, 
according to the nature of the country, in the rear of 
the convoy ; the remainder of the infantry ſhall be 
diſtributed at proper diſtances on the ſides of the con- 
voy, and the remainder of the cavalry ſhall be placed 
on the flanks of the convoy, about 300 paces diftance. 

'The commanding officer ſhould take care to keep 
ſome huffars with him, to ſcower the country round 
about the cavalry that are on the flanks and the rear- 


guard; and thus by running over the country again 


that hath already been examined by the advanced de- 
tachments, the commanding officer will be certain there 
is no enemy at hand. | | 
There have been often inſtances of a ſwarm of hul- 
ſars falling upon the rear-guard from woods, which 
have been reconnoitered, and where no enemy w_ 
ecn 
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found, and where they themſelves were not half 


When a convoy happens to be of ſuch importance 
that its being taken many influence the operations 
during the remainder of the campaign, the general 
ſhould not only aſſign a ſtronger or more numerous 
eſcort to it, but ſhould alſo ſend off detachments, 
which, without having orders to attack the enemy, 
ſnould keep between him and the road that the convoy 
keeps, in order to oppoſe and baffle any deſigns the 
enemy may have formed carry it off, The following 
examples will ſhow both the ſecurity and neceſſity of this 
method. | | | 

During the campaign of 1746, marſhal Saxe, be- 
ing encamped on the Orne, was in expectation of a 
conſiderable convoy from Judoigne. As its ſafe arri- 
val in the camp was of great conſequence, he cauſed 
the marquis of d' Armentieres, then major-general, to 
ſet out with a large detachment, in the night prece- 


ding the day on which the convoy was to begin its 


march, with orders to march on the ſide of Ramillies. 
At the ſame time, he cauſed another detachment to 
ſet out from the camp of his ſerene hiphneſs the prince 
of Clermont, with orders to march on the fide of the 
abbey of Rame: theſe two detachments, by amuſing 
the enemy on one ſide, and by entirely concealing the 
march of the convoy on the other, enabled it to pro- 
cced in ſecurity, and it arrived in the camp without 
having been at all moleſted. 

In the beginning of the campaign'in 1748, the 
ſame general having a Gdefign to lay ſiege to Mac- 
{tricht, and conſequently having occaſion for all his 
troops, was willing to throw a ſupply of provifions 
into Bergen-op-Zoom, as he was going to a diſtance 
from that place, and could no longer be in a ſituation 
of aſſiſting it. For that purpoſe he ordered a conſide- 
rable convoy, which ſet out from Antwerp for that 
town under a good eſcort ; but in order to prevent an 
attack, which circumſtance had often happened du- 
ring the winter, and that with loſs, the allies at that 
time occupying a chain of quarters from Breda as far 
as Voude, he detached the count d*Eftrees with a 
_ Couliderable body of cavalry to merch on the fide of 
Breda, with orders to puſh on detachments almoſt to 
Voude, This detachment had two objects in view; 
one of which was to keep the allies in ſuſpence with 
regard to the fiege that was to be formed, and the 
other to cauſe them to remain near Breda. This large 
body of cavalry kept the allizs, who were in the neigh- 

bourhood of that town, in ſuſpence ; during which in— 
terval marſhal Saxe marched to Maeſtricht, the allies 
not daring to attack the convoy, becauſe they would 
have put themſelves between the efcort and the troops 
under count d'Eſtrees. From theſe two examples may 
be concluded the neceſſity of covering convoys of im- 
portance by detachments, independent of the eſcort 
„ſſigned them. In ſhort, a general ſhould do ever 
thing that will contribute to the ſecurity of his diſpo- 
itions ; and precautions ought never to be thought ſu- 
perfluous when they are managed with prudence, and 
have fer their end the ſucceſs of a well-concerted plan. 


SECT, VIII. Of Detachments for forming a Chain 
of green Forage. 
Tross operations whoſe object is the ſubſiſtence of 


A 


R. 
the troops require the exaQelt precautions; for fa. 
mine, as Vegetius ſays, proves oftentimes more de— 


ſtructive to armies than battles, bunger being more 


fatal than the ſword. A general can defend himſolf 
apainſt an enemy, however ſuperior ; but when forage 
and proviſion are wanting, there can be no hope re- 
maining. 

It is very difficult to provide a large army with fo- 
rage; and a general often expoſes it to inevitable dan- 
ger, if he is not thoroughly experienced in this ope- 
ration, or if he is deſtitute of that knowledge which 
at once preſents all the wants of an army, and the 
means of ſupplying them, to his view. 

oraging parties, like convoys, are attended with 
a greater or leſſer degree of danger, according as the 
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country is more or leſs acceſſible, and the forage at a 


diſtance or near at hand. The diſpoſition for the chain 
in an open country is different from what it mult be in 
a mountainous one, When forage is within reach of 
the camp, and the enemy at a diſtance, fewer troops 
and attendants are required; becauſe, in caſe of an 


attack, there is aſſiſtence near at hand: but in propor- 


tion as the forage is farther from the camp and nearer to 


the enemy, the precautions ſhould be increaicd, and 


more troops ſhould be allotted to the chain, which 
ſhovld alſo ſometimes be furniſhed with cannon. 

A general ſhould never forget that maxim which 
ſays, The enemy muſt always be oppoſed dy troops 
of the ſame nature as thoſe wich which he makes the 
attack: if the forage, therefore, is in an open coun- 
try, the chain, as it is certain the enemy will be more 
numerous in cavalry than infantry, ſhould conſiſt chiefly 
of cavalry, and only have infantry ſufficient to occupy 
ſuch polts as are neceſſary to be guarded: in a moun- 
tainous country the diſpolitions will be quite different; 
becauſe, as it is impoſſible for cavalry to move cakily, 
the chain ſhould be ſtrongeſt in infantry. In ſhort, 
the number and quality of the troops for the chain 
ſhould be regulated in the ſame manner as in regard 
to the convoys; in proportion to the nearneſs or di— 
ſtance of the enemy; by the extent of ground to be 
foraged ; and by the nature of the country : and as 
mar{hal Puyſegur obſerves, before the ground to be 
ſoraged is examined, there ſhould be a calculation 
made of the number of horſes to be fed, and of the 
fertility of the ground that is to be foraged ; for it it 
is a plentiful ſpot, a leſs extent will be ſufficient 3 if 
it is not plentiful, a larger mult be taken; but in ei— 
ther caſe the chain mui} be always proportionable. 


Before a forage is undertaken, the ground on which 


it is to be performed ſhould be always thoroughly 
known; in order for which the general ſhould ſend 
out in the evening, or the day before, the officer who 
is to command it, with a detachment, to ſurvey the 
ſituation of the country; the places where he mutt 
poſt his troops of cavalry and dragoons; the poſts 
which the infantry mult occupy ; the ground naceilary 
for the foragers ; that where the corps of reſerve mult 
be poſted ; and what part in the front of the chain it 
will be neceſſary for the huſſars to ſcower. 
ving examined all theſe particulars, the officer makes 
his report to the genera], who, from the account given 
him, will order the troops neceſſary to ſecure the fo» 
rage, and render the execution of it eaſy, The chain 
of forage ſhould be in proportion to the number of 


troops 


After ha- 
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Operations. of ſown fields and the thickneſs of the grain. Be- 


un er 


fides the horſe, dragoons, and infantry, there ſhould 
be huſſars to ſcower the country in the front of the 


chain: the number of them is undetermined, as it will 


be ſufficicnt for them to cover aud protect the front, 
and give the commanding officer immediate notice of 
every thing that makes its appearance. 

If the forage is to be made at a diſtance from the 
camp, the troops deſtined for the chain ſhould fet out 
at day-break, or the evening of the foregoing night, 
as was done by marſhal de Coigny in the campaign 
of 1735. This general being defirous of foraging 


under the cannon of Mentz, the troops taken from 


the army to form the chain, one body under the 
command of the count de Belleifle, and and the 
other under the command of the marſhal de Dreux, 
ſet out after retreat-beating, and at break of day 
the chain found itſelf properly placed. When the 
diftance is not ſo great, it is ſufficient that the troops 
ſet out at day-break, and the general will have time 
enough to eltabliſh his chain, eſpecially as the ground 
and the poſts neceſſary to be occupied have been ſur- 
veyed two days before. The commanding officer muſt 
take care to eſtabliſſi the chain before the foragers ar- 
rive, and alſo that the huſſars have ſcowered the coun— 
try; firſt, becauſe the foragers ſhould not, by wait- 
ing, fatigue the horſes; and ſecondly, that no trooper 
or ſervant ſhall paſs; which will undoubtedly be the 
caſe if there is any vacancy where troops are not 
placed, | 

The whole of the troops ſhould be diſpoſed after ſuch 
a manner, as to be able to ſce one another; and the 
vedets alſo, that are placed between the troops to pre- 
vent the foragers from paſſing, ſhould be within hear- 
ing. The infantry ſhould — poſted in hollows and 
villages and behind hedges, with horſe or dragoons 
to ſuſtain it and ſupport the flanks; and the diſpo- 


fition of the chain will be (til] better, if theſe troops 


can be mixed with it, provided the infantry can be 
ſheltered by any hoilows, hedges, or buſhes. 
Grenadiers, ſuſtained by horſe and cannon, if there 
are any, ſhould be poſted on thoſe fides which, either 
from the fituation of the country or the nearneſs of 
the enemy, are molt liable to be attacked; but in re- 
inforcing theſe poſts, the commanding officer mult be 
careful not to weaken the chain too much in any par- 
ticular part. When an enemy attacks a foraging 
party, he generally attempts to penetrate at different 
parts; but if he forms only one atrack, the diſpoli- 


tion of the chain becomes uſeleſs, as all the troops 


muſt be brought to that part where the attack is made. 
But as it is naturally to be ſuppoſed the enemy will 
form many attacks, particularly if his general aQs like 
a man underſtanding his butiaeſs, he mult be ſtrong in 
every part ; the reſerve, which is in the centre, will, 
with expedition and ſpeed, ſend aſſiſtance to the parts 
which are aitacked. | | 
Before the commanding officer fixes the chain, he 
ſhould detach ſome huſſars to ſurvey. and ſcower with 
great exactneſs the woods, villages, hollows, and all 
ſuch places, for at leaſt three quarters of a league or 
a league in front, as may be capable of contain- 
ing ambuſczdes: and during the time of this ſurvey- 


ing, the troops deſtined for the chain will remain in 


ſars, in caſe they ſhould be attacked. 

When this examination 1s finiſhed, the commanding 
officer may begin to eſtabliſh his chain, and the huf. 
ſars will remain in the front till the foragiag is finiſh. 
ed; and will detach ſmall bodies to march round about 
the chain, crofling each other, halting at times, and 
ſending ſome huſſars before them to patrole. 

If the huſſars gaia intelligence of the enemy's being 
either in march, or placed in ambuſcade, they will 
ſend immediate notice of it to the commanding officer 
of the chain, who ſhould always fix himſelf in a parti. 
cular ſpot, that there may be no time ſpent in ſeeking 
him; his poit ſhould be in the rear of that part of the 
chain that is neareſt to and moſt in front of the enemy, 
and he will regulate the diſpoſitions for his defence 
according to the report made to him. When an am- 
buſcade 18 diſcovered, and troops marching to attack, 
a general (hould always ſuſpe& there may be more am- 
buſcades, and more troops in march, to form different 
attacks ; he mult therefore, inſtead of weakening the 
chain in any part, ſtrengthen it as much as he can, by 
cauſing either the whole referve, or part of it, to 
march where circumſtances ſhall require, 

The avenues and the heights in a mountainous coun» 
try ſhould be occupied by infantry ; the avcaves, in 
order to prevent the enemy from penetrating into the 
valley or plain where the forage 1s made ; the heights, 
in order to obſerve the enemy at a diſtance, and to 
prevent his getting poſſeſſion of them, and flanking 
the troops which guard the avenues. In this cale 
there ſhould be a greater number of infantry than ca- 
valry ; no more of the latter being requiſite than whit 
is neceſſary to ſuſtain and ſupport the infantry, in caſe 
it ſhould be attacked, repulſed, and obliged to retire 
through a valley or plain. Then, if it hath no ca 
valry to ſupport it, the wings will be entirely expo- 


ſed, and the enemy being ſuperior, can at the ſame 


time attack the front and the flanks ; whereas, by the 
means of horſe, which can a& with caſe in a plain or 
a valley, this inconvenience will be prevented, and the 
infantry greatly aſſiſted. 

If the forage is made at a diſtance from the camp, 
and in the neighbourhood of the enemy, the infantry 
guarding the avenues ſhould throw up ſome entrench- 
ments in its front, which will be ſoon done; and it is 
then cannon becomes neceſſary, as there ſhould be two 


or three pieces planted at each avenue. The heights 


alſo muſt, on every occaſion, be occupied, which ſhould 
be conſtantly obſerved as a general rule, whether the 


enemy is at a diſtance or near at hand, in every diſpo- 


ſition that is to be executed in a mountainous country- 

When the forage is made in an open country, the 
chain ſhould be more numerous in cavalry than infan- 
try; but ſome infantry is abſolutely neceſſary to guard 
villages, hollows, and ſuch other places as it would 
be difficult for cavalry to guard, In ſhort, the num- 
ber of the troops ſhould always be in proportion to tbe 
extent of ground to be encompaſſed, and their ſpecies 
determined by the nature of the country that is to be 
foraged: and as it is generally known with what 
troops the enemy will attack, he mutt always be op- 
poſed by thoſe troops from whom the beſt defence may 


be expected; and it would be {ill better to force him, 
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order of battle, in the front of the ground that is to Def} 
be foraged, in order to cover it and protect the huſ. Operati 
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Deienbve in ſome meaſure, to uſe troops of the ſame kind as 
rations thoſe by which he is oppoſed. 


If the enemy forms.one or more attacks, the ſmall 
eſcurts belonging to each regiment muſt join on the 
frit order, and cover the foragers as much as poſlible, 
who ſhould at the ſame, time aſſemble in the centre by 
regiments. The foragers ſhould always be provided 
with their carbine or ſword ; and although they may 
not be very formidable againſt troops completely arm- 
ed, yet there have been inſtances where they have 
charged with ſucceſs, | | 

If it is in a plain, and the enemy, having formed 
but one attack, charges the chain in one particular 
part, the troops of horſe and dragoons which are op- 
polite to him ſhould march up refolutely and ſuſtain 
his efforts: if they are repulſed, they will be ſupport= 
ed by the infantry that hath remained in its poſt ; the 
huſſars which were in front will unite, and place them- 
{elves upon the flanks of the troops which are attacked, 
jn order to cover them, and endeavour to defeat the 
enemy by charging him io flank and rear. If the ge- 
neral is certain that the whole of the enemy's troops 


are engaged in this one attack, he may then briog up 


all the troops belonging to the chain, both cavalry and 
infantry, 12 order to oblige him to retire the fooner : 
which if he does, ſome huffars, ſuſtained by horſe and 


dragoons, ſhould be ſent in purſuit of him, till his re. 


treat becomes certain; but with caution not to purſue 
too far, leſt he ſhould rally upon thoſe troops, who, 
being too far from the chain, cannot receive aſſiſtance 
ſo ſoon as would be neceſſary ; and beſides, the making 
and accompliſhing the forage being the grand object, 
the commanding officer ſhould be contented with ſuc- 
cceding in that, without ſeeking for any other advan- 
tage unconnected with the original deſtination of the 
ir00Ns, 
Fo ſoon as the enemy is retired, and the command- 


ing officer is certain of his retreat, for he may return 


in greater force and with freſh troops, he will re-elta- 
blith the chain, at the ſame time neglecting nothing 
that may contribute to its ſecurity, But if the ene- 
my, inftead of being forced to retire, ſhould break 
into the chain, the commanding officer, who, on the 
ir} notice given him that the cnemy was marching to 
attack him, bad cauſed all the foragers to aſſemble in 
tne centre, and to retire in good order, the ſmall 
eicorts forming their rear-guard,, will then aſſemble 
bis troops 25 readily as poſſible, and oppoſe them to 
the enemy, in order to cover the retreat of the fora- 
pers; always taking care to regulate his diſpoſitions 
by the enemy's, and according to the nature of the 
2ronnd, | 

It the enemy forms more attacks than one, the fo- 
ragers, who, as hath been already obſerved, muſt be 
allembled in the centre, ſhould have orders to take the 


road to the camp, and will re-enter it covered by the 


imall eſcorts from the rear-guard : but as a forage 
woold never be abandoned till the lat extremity, they 
ſhould be ordered to draw up in order of battle, when 
ey are within a querier of a league of the camp, in 
orver to return and complete the forage on the firſt or- 
der. But if the enemy is in force, and by his ſoperi— 
"rity all hope of obtaining the forage is deſtroyed ; or 
dis made at fo great a diſtance from the camp that 
be troops belonging to the chain cannot expect to be 
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readily aſſiſted; the commanding officer ovght to make Defentive 
a retreat, with every diſpoſition a good officer is ca- OPetstious. 


pable of, and to join courage aud vigilance with know- 


ledge and experience. 

If, on the contrary, the enemy is weaker, or of equal 
force with the chain, he ſhould be charged without be— 
ſitation; becauſe the enemy, regulating his attack by 
his defence, will be obliged to contract himſelf, in or- 
der to make his attack heavier and more conſiderable ; 
ſo that the troops being united, will charge the enemy: 
and if, by the aſſiſtance of the huſfars who are advan- 
ced, and aQ after the manner already mentioned, the 
enemy 1s forced ta retire, he muſt be purſued in the 
manner above directed; after which the troops mult 
return and complete the forage. 

As a commanding officer is, in caſe of a forced re- 
treat after being beat, obliged to ſubmit to circum - 
ſtances, and regulate his diſpoſitions by the enemy's ; 


he mult retire with the greateſt order poſſible, cauſing 


the infantry to march in the centre, either in columns 
or in order of battle, ag the ſituation of the ground wil! 
beſt allow, the horſe and dragoons upon the wings, 
the huſſars upon the flanks, that they may not contulc 
the diſpoſitions, but ſerve as a {ſupport for the chair, 
and prevent its being taken in flank; and the Gdiſpoſ;- 


tion of the troops ſhould be ſo managed, that the enemy 


ſhall not be able to preſent a larger front than thac 


which is oppoſed to bim: and although it is impoſſible 


for a general to foreſee, for certain, what will be the 
diſpoſitions for an attack and retreat, becauſe they mult 
be changed according as thoſe of the enemy alter, or 
as the nature of the ground varies; they ſhould never— 
theleſs be fo ordered, chat each body ſhall be ſupport- 
ed, and capable of acting without confuſion. It is 


only on occaſions thus preſſing, that the commanding 


officer ſhould ſuffer the forage to be abandoned; and 
even then it will be ſome ſatisfaction to the command- 
ing officer that he hath been able to place the fura- 
gers and their horſes in a ſtate of fecurity. 

If, during the retreat of the chain, it ſhould receive 
aſſiſtance from the army, it ſhould charge the enemy, 
notwithitanding it may be too Jate to go on with the 


foraging; and if this charge ſhould prove ſucceſsful in. 


either beating or cauſing the enemy to retire, he ſhould 
be purſued without intermiſſion, in order to deprive 
him of all deſire for repeating the attack. In order to 
improve this advantage to the utmoll, it ſeems pro- 
bable, that the commanding officer ſhould leave a large 
detachment, contiſting of infantry, cavalry, dragoons, 
and huſſars, to continue all night upon the ſpot, and 
the next morning betimes, the foragers, properly el- 
corted, will come to take away the forage; and as ſoon 
as the eſcort is arrived in the front of the chain, the 
detachment which hath remained there all night, muſt 
return to the camp. | | 
There {till remains many other precautions to be ta- 
ken for the ſecurity of foraging parties,. If the near- 
neſs of the enemy renders the execution of them difh- 
cult, a greater number of troops thould be employer 
to form the chain. Forages thus confiderable thould 
not be often repeated, becauſe the army mult receſſa- 
rily be fatigued, by the number of troops abſolutely 
requiſite to form the chain; and the great diflanze will 
harraſs the horſes, particularly on their return, as they 
will then be heavily loaded. 
Theſe 
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Defenſive Theſe forages are not uſual, except in caſes where D 
efeuſ 
Operations. the general is willing to ſpare the forage 1 in the neigh- SECT. IX. Of the Dytachments For forming a Chain Operain 
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bourhood of the camp, that he may, in the end, be 
provided nearer home. As a general cannot be certain 
how long he ſhall remain in the fame camp, M. de 
Montecuculli, in this (tate of uncertainty, always ad- 
viſes foraging at a diſtance, and ſo by degrees to come 


nearer and nearer home ; becauſe, in proportion to the 


ceconomy uſed with regard to forage, an army is en- 


abled to remain longer in the ſame camp, and the troops 
leſs under a neceſſity of making fatiguing and fruitleſs | 
movements: by foraging at a diſtance, the enemy is 
deprived of the means of ſubfilting, and is often obli— 


ged to quit an advantageous ſituation, in order to ſup— 
ply his neceffities elſewhere. 

Care mult alſo be taken that the foragers; in enter- 
ing the ground they are to encompaſs, do not occupy 
more than is abſolutely requiſite, and that they do not 
ſpoil more grain than they carry away with them; firſt, 
becaule by extending the chain it would be weakened; 
and become eaſier to be forced; and in the ſecond place, 
every prudent officer ſhould be an ceconomilt in the ar- 
ticle of forage; the officers commanding the ſmall eſ- 
corts which march at the head of each regiment ſhould 
be charged with the care of this. Theſe officers will 
cauſe their troops to march as much as poſſible through 
roads and over grounds hien are untilled, till they 
arrive at the place intended to be foraged. If alt the 
grounds are ſown, the commanding ee muſt cauſe 


the cavalry to diſmount at the place where the chain 


of dry Forage. 


Ir there is great exacneſs and knowledge required 


in the conducting of parties for green forage, thoſe for 


dry forage perhaps require more; and, in general, 


every thing that regards foraging parties, whether 


green or dry, excites a particular attention in the com- 


mander in chief; and, according to the chevalier Fo. 


lard, all ſucceſs in war depends upon ſeereſy, diligence, 
activity, and the thorough knowledge of the country, 

The diſpoſitions for forming a chain of dry forage, 
which differ from thoſe for forming one of green, will 
direct the means for extending the chain in proportion 
to its ſtrength, and at the ſame time place the foragers 
in ſecurity; although, in parties of dry forape, the fo. 
ragers generally take up leſs ground, according to the 
diitance of the villages, that are to be "rage, from 
each other, 

The diſpoſitions for a chain of drF: fornge are alſo 
varied according to the nature of the country ; but 
whether it be open or mountainous, each different body 
ſhould be placed in that part where it can act with the 
greateſt facility; the infantry therefore ſhould occupy 
the villages, and the cavalry the plain in front, and 
ſhould be diſpoſed after fuch a manner as to be able to 
retire eatily to the protection of the infantry. Before 
the foraging is put in execution, the commander in 
chick ſhould mark out the villages to the general officer 
who is to command the foraging party, and regulate 


{rg 


| 
| 
halts, and part of the troopers furniſhed with ſeythes their number by the quantity of troops that are to fo- t 
mult g0 ad; cut the grain, while the remainder hold rage. Tue firſt diſpotitions will be the ſame,with tho 
oe horſes, and when there ſhall be no farther room to mentioned in the foregoing feQion in relation to green 
fear damaging the forage, the cavalry will remount and forage: therefore the general who is to comman | the 
take it up. Each place ſhould be marked out for a forage, ought to ſet out with a detachment 1 in order to 
brigage or a regiment, which diſtribution ſhould be examine the ground, the poſts neceſſary to be occu- : 
made by the aft-officers before the troops arrive. pied, the villages which are to be foraged, their fi- 
Tue general officer commanding the chain ſhould tuation, the rivers which cover or run through them, | 
not aſſemble his troops till ſuch time as all the foragers the bridges to be guarded, the diltance from one vil- g 
are gone off the ground; but nevertheleſs, in propor- lage to another, and with what degree of eaſe the com- 0 
Lion as they retize, he may contract the chain, in order munication with them may be ſecured. After having F 
10 give himſelf greater ſtrength: the officcrs command- thoroughly examined into theſe particulars, he can with ; 
ing the ſmall eſcorts are not to depart without leave of eaſe form a judgment of the number of troops that will 1 
the general, nor till the regiment they belong to hath be neccſlary to form the chain and ſecure the foragers: + 4s 
completed its forage ; then they will form the rear- after having done this, he will order the bailitt or : 
guard, and on their arrival at the camp go and make à burgo maſter of every village to come to him, and in- N 
report of the forage to the brigadicr and their colonel. quire of them the number of huſbaudmen, and how 1 
As ſoon as all the foragers are gone, the general many ploughs each huſbindman hath belonging to him; 5 
commanding the chain will zſſemble all the troops of by which he will be able to calculate the number of 4 
it, form a rear-guard, and caule the remainder to march  ſheafs reaped by each huſbandman. 0 
with as large a front as polliblez the rear- guard to the The general may, for every piouph, reckon vhout 10 
whole will be compoſed of ſome troops of huſſars, and 30 acres of ground; and, in proportion to the fertiſity 25 
will keep at ſuch a diſtance as not to embarrals the of the ground, every acre will produce from 120 co + 
rear guard in caſe it fhonid be attacked briſkly and re- 160 ſheafs: by this method may be computed the num— _ 
oled; the remainder of the huffars will be placed oa ber of ſheafs reaped by an huſbai.dman who bath three = 
the ſlauks of the rear-guard, which mult be compoſed or four ploughs; and from this ca;culation the general 3 
of infantry, horſe, = dragoons; thoſe hufſars which will judge whether the number al ſh-afs, ſuppoſed 0 an 
form tie rear-puard of the whole ſhould have orders b2 4n each village, will be {ufficient for the troops co— Te 
to retlic, iu calc tliey are attacked, to thoſe upon the ming to them. _ 
Banks of the rear- guard, and not to the infantry that Let every acre of ground be ſuppoſed to yield 144 nin 
lors it. By this dif; volition, if the ge neral ihould be ſheafs ; then a bhuſbandman who hath three plougbe, 85 
attack in his retreat, the troops will be able to per- will have reaped 12,960 fheafs; to by reckoning 12 W! 
form 2 te neceilary evolutions, and to ſaſtain each fheafs to a truſs, and every truſs to weigh 690 pounds __ 
other, without the order of march being ia the leaſt weight, this huſbandman will ſupply ſulfici-at for 124 — 
debtroyed. truſlet. It is true, chat ſome deduction ſhould be made 
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ve from the number of truſſes that every acre may yield, 
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as the. huſbandman or farmer may have preſerved or 
conſumed ſome either for daily uſe or for ſeed. 

It is very necefſary that the general ſhonld take care 
to leave ſufficient grain, not only to enable the huſband- 
man to live, but alſo to ſow his grounds; particularly 
if he forcſees a probability of the next campaign be- 
ing carried on in the ſame country. 

Nevertheleſs, as thiz manner of reckoning may be 
attended with incoaveniences, becaule there are ſome 
villages which keep up a particular trade of forage and 
grain, and therefore the granaries and barns may ſome- 
times be found empty, yet the quantity of ſheafs and 
grain remaining in the village may be calculated by 
the number of inhabitants to be ſubfiſted. Marſhal de 
Payi&gur?s method, which conſiſts in informing him- 
ſelf of the number of horned cattle and horſes, and by 
deductiog the time they graze, is a very good one; 
but ſtill there muſt he ſome deficiency in this caicula- 
tion, as it will be impoſſible to fix with certainty the 
time of their grazing. - | | | 

When the gencral ſhall have arrived at a tolerable 
certainty of the quantity of forage; the ground where 
to eftabliſh his chain; the poſts which the infantry are 
to occupy ; and taken a note of the quantity of forage; 
he will carry away one or two of the bailiffs or burgo- 
maſters, as hoſtages for the ſecurity of the forage: he 
will alſo direct them to inform the inhabitants, that if 
they conceal or purloin but even a ſingle ſheaf from 
the whole, he will caufe their village to be firſt pilla- 
ged, and afterwards fect on fire; ſo that the peaſants, 
on whom theſe threats have often great effect, will 
ſcarcely give the enemy information of the intended 
forage. The general muſt leave ſome companies of in- 
fantry, ſuſtained by a detachment of huſſars, in every 
village, who, by conſtantly patroling on the outſkirts, 
will ftop all comers and goers; while the infantry will 
keep a ſtrict guard on the inſide of the village, and 
permit no perſon to go out of it; nor ſuffer the bells 
to be rung, colours to be hoiſted upon the ſteeple, or 
fires to be lighted ; and will put a ſtop to every thing 
that may be ſuppoſed to be a ſignal agreed on with the 
enemy. When the general hath completed all theſe 
diſpoſitions, he will return and give an account of them 
to the commander in chief. 

The ſame general ſhall, upon the day appointed for 
the forzge, ſet out at day-break, with the troops de- 
fiined for the chain, and the ſtafi-officers. As ſoon as 
he ſhall be got within fight of the villages, he will not 
fail to have them examined, notwithſtanding he left 
troops in them the foregoing evening. When they are 
all examined, he will leave them in the rear, march on 
into the front, and draw up in order of battle ; after 
that, he will form the chain, regulating the diſpoſitions 
ot 1t by the fituation of the ground, and of the villages 
cxamined over-nght. 
quarters of a league or a league, in order to ſcower the 
country; during which time the ſtaff-officers, 1:ftruc- 
ted by the general of the quantity of ſheafs contained 
each vilage, will, attended by che bailiffs or burgo- 
masters, make a diſtribution of the forage by regiment 
vr brigade, and aſſign a barn to each, or one to two. 
When this diſtribution is made, the ftaff-officers will 


make a report ef it to the general commanding the 
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The huſſars will advance three 
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In forming of the chain, the infantry muſt occupy the Defenſive 
villages, hollows, and hedpes, which may be found in OP<rations- 


the circumference of the chain, and the horſe and dra- 
goons will be left in the plain in the front of the vil- 
la ges, but within reach of being aſſiſted and ſupported 
by the infantry; and care ſhould be taken to have a 
reſerve of ſuch troops as can with the greateſt eaſe 
tranſport themſelves to thoſe parts where aſſiſtance is 
needful: this reſerve ſhould be placed in the centre, or 
nearelt to the part that is molt expoſed, or moſt liable 
to be attacked. 

As all the villages marked out to be foraged zre 
not in the ſame line, thoſe which are 1n the rear, and 
covered by others in which there is infantry, and by 
the chain of horſe and dragoons in the front, require 
but a ſma!l number of troops; and if a detachment of 
infantry 1s polted in them, it is more with a view of 
preventing the troopers and ſervants from marauding 
than any thing clſe. | 

The eſcort belonging to each regiment, commanded 
by a captain, ſhould remain upon the ſpot where the 
regiment forages, and, with the aſſiſtance of the in- 
fautry, prevent diſorder among the foragers, and ſend 
off thoſe who are loaded. As ſoon as a regiment is 
ſet off, the captain commanding the ſmall eſcort muſt 
report it to the general officer commanding the forage z 
after which he will follow, and form the rear-guard 
of it. 

As ſoon as the general ſhall be appriſed by the 
ſtaff-officers, and the captains commanding the ſmall 
elcorts, that a village is evacuated, he may contract 
his chain, and draw it nearer together, till the foragers 
are gone; which when they are, he will aſſemble his 
troops, and detach as many platoons of infantry as 
there are villages: or rather the body of infantry poſted 
in each village during the forage, ſhould leave a party 
to make a Fric ſearch after all ſtragglers and marau- 
ders; the firſt they ſhould keep with them, and make 
the others priſoners, and puniſh them ſeverely on their 
return to the camp. When all the different bodies 
ſhall be re · aſſembled, and the officers commanding them 
have made the report, the general will order the huſ— 
ſars to be called in, and form a rear- guard according 
to the manner directed in the feregoing ſection, and 


return to the camp in the ſame order, and with the ſame 


diſpoſitions, as if he expected to be attacked. 

There ſtill remaids another diſpoſition that will be 
executed with greater expedition, and prove more ſe- 
cure for a dry forage; that is, to obſerve exactly the 
ſame precautions which have been already mentioned, 
with regard to the detachment's ſetting out the eve- 
ning or two beforchand, in order to get information 
of the quantity of forage, of the nature of the ground 
for the diſpoſition of the chain, and the enemy's dit> 
tance, | | 

If the forage is to he performed at a diſtance from 
the camp, the genera] commanding it ſhould ſet out 
in the evening at retreat-beating, with tke troops dcf- 
tined for the chain, the ſafl-offizers, and the majors 
or adjutants belonging to the regiments which are to 
forage: but if the forage is to be performed near to 
tHe camp, it will be ſufficient for them to ſet out at 
break of day; and the commanding officer ſhould al- 
ways take care never to advance quite up to the villa- 
ges, till they have been examined, notwithſtanding 
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Defenſive troops have been left in them the preceding evening; 
Operations. theſe precautions are always neceſſary, and can never 
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prove uſeleſs. As to what remains to be done after, 
the ſame precautions which have been direQed for the 
firſt manner of foraging mult be obſerved, 

Fhete firſt diſpoſitions being made, the general, from 
the knowledge he hath acquired the evening before of 
the quantity of forage contained in each village, will 


allot one to one or twa brigades, or in proportion ; he 


will next fend the (taiF-officers, with the majors or ad- 


Jutan:s, to every village, and order them to make the 


peaſants take all the forage out of the barns, and lay 
it in one or more heaps on the outſide of the vil- 
lage; not in front, but in the rear of it, in order for 
ihe greater fecurity, and every heap will be for a bri- 
ade, If the villages are ſo nigh each other, as to 
admit of the heaps of forage being placed together in 
the ſame field, the diſpolttion will certainly become 
hetter ; becaule the chain being more united, and ta— 
King up leſs ground, will undoubtedly become ſtronger, 
and that with fewer troops. But if the nature of the 


| ground will not allow of this, the ſecond method is in 


appearance the beſt; that is, to cauſe the forage to 
be placed in as many heaps, on the outſide of the vil- 
lages, as there are brigades ; taking care, as in the 
firlt diſpoſition, to have the hedges, hollows, avenues, 
&c. occupied by the infantry, while the horſe and dra- 
goons remain poſted in the plain: the forage will be 
ſooner completed, confuſion avoided, and all marauding 
prevented; and if any information ſhould be received 
of the enemy, the foragers can aſſemble with greater 
eaſe than if they were diftributed in the villages. All 
the troopers and ſervants ſhould have expreſs orders 
not to enter the villages, under pain of being treated 
as marauders; and the general ſhould be very itri in 


puniſhing all thoſe who break through this order. 
Whichever method the general makes uſe of, whether 


that of leaving the forage in the barns, or that of placing 
it in heaps on the outfide of the villages, it is neceſſary 


ſhould be negleQed ; an 
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the diſtribution ſhould be made before the foragers ar. Defenſi 
rive ; and great care ſhould be taken not to make them Operations 


wait, which fatigues the horſes more than the burthen 
they carry, although it is 600 or 700 pounds weight, 
the trooper included, 

If this forage is made in a mountainous country, 


the diſpoſition ſhould be changed: the villages of 


moontainous countries are either in the avenues, at the 
entrance into the valley, or very much 1ncloſed in them, 
or bordering upon the mountains. There are ſome 
mountains where villages are more frequent than in 
many plains ; bat in others they are ſcarce to be met 
with, and are more diſperſed ; therefore, in the firt 
caſe, the extent of the forage will be leſs, but in the 
laſt it will be increaſed : but in either of theſe fitua- 
tions, a preat deal of infantry is required, becauſe, be. 
ſides its taking poſſeſſion of the villages which are to 
be foraged, it muſt alſo occupy the avenues leading to 
them, and the heights and roads in the front, which 
may be in theſe avenues. Among mountains, it is 
unneceſſary to have any cavalry in the chain, unleſs 


there ſhould be ſome plain where it can act and ſupport 


the infantry, ſuppoſing it ſhould be repulſed by the 
enemy's. None of the precautions above mentioned 
Fir the general can purſue the 
method the propoſed, and by means of waggons 
tranſport the forage of many viilages into a valley or 
ſmall plain, and then divide it into as many heaps as 
there are brigades, there ſhould not at moſt be more 
than three hours taken up in the performance of it; 
and then it will be unneceflary to leave troops in the 
villages which are in the avenues, and already foraged; 
and it will be ſufficient to place infantry in the entrances 
of the avenues, which may be in the plain, and on the 
heights by which it is overlooked. | 
When the foragers are gone, the general command- 
ing the chain will aſſemble the troops, and march to- 
ward the camp in good order, as hath been already 
mentioned with regard to foraging in an open country. 


Part II. Of the OPERATIONS of OFFENSIVE WAR. 


USTICE and humanity having been conſidered, in 
this article, as the firft principles of war, the chick 
intention of the firlt part hath therefore been, rather 
to convey maxims for a juſt defence, than to lay down 
rules for attacking. According to the oripinal laws 
of nature, man, weak and fearful], was not defirous to 
attack; peace and ſclf-preſervation being in that ſtate, 
according to M. de Monteſquieu, the firſt natural law: 
but that timidity hath by degrees, and by the preva- 
lence of the paſſions, been converted into fury; and man 
now 1magines the ſecurity of his own being to depend 
upon the deſtruction of his iciiow-creatures, his liberty 
2pon their bondage, ad his grandeur upon their de- 
preſſion, It is even poſſible that the authority which 
iome have uſurped over others, and the d:fire of ap- 
peering formidable, was originally owing to ſolicitude 
for their own ſafety ; neither would it be impoſſible to 
prove, that the bravery and courage which have im- 
mortaliſed ſo many heroes, were, in reality, nothing 
more than the ſpecious coverings of fear. This truth, 
ſcemingly paradoxical, is not leſs ſtriking, if the crve]- 
tis, which Baue been at ell times exerciſed againſt the 


conquered, are properly conſidered, If conquerors 
fought only in defence of juſtice, and to puniſh vice, 
why ſhould they be fo ſtrongly bent upon the deſtruc+ 
tion of their enemies? It is becauſe, blinded by paſ— 
fon, they dread becoming themſelves the victims of 
their revenge another time. Thus even attack may be 
proved to be only a neceſſary precaution for avoiding 
thoſe dangers with which a man imagines bimſclt 
threatened, and it may be alſo ſaid to differ from. de- 
fence only in ſuperiority of force. 'Fhis is one reaſon 
why the ſubject of attack has been reſerved for the ſe- 
cond part. By obſerving the various operations from 
the opening to the cloling of a campaign, it may be 
ſeen, that the whole is nothing more than a ſeries of 
defence, and that the fear of being attacked is the real 
ſource from whence theſe precautions for attacking 
ſpring. | 


DECT, I. of Spies. 


Ir is impoſſible for a general, or even for 25) 


officer charged with the command of a detachment, to 


act with certainty, if they have not ſpies or ſecret y 
teln 
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afenſive telligence diſperſed about the enemy's army; they will 


operations: have the mortification to ſee all their deſigns miſcarry, 
— and all their precautions will become nſeleſs, becauſe 


will be improperly taken. 

3 Tin; and Vauban, ſtrongly recom- 
mend having them, whatever expence they may oc- 
caſion: Vauban alſo adds, that a general had better 
be in want of many particulars, however neceſſary, 
than be deſtitute of ſpies. Nothing, ſays M. de Puy- 
ſegur ſhould be ſpared to procure them; and even the 
promiſes made to them ſhould be obſerved with the 
molt inviolable integrity. 

M. de Feuquieres obſerves, that ſpies are of many 
ſorts. They are to be found in the cabinets of princes, 
in the cloſets of miniſters, amongſt officers of the army, 
and in the councils of generals; in towns belonging to 
the enemy, and in monaſteries: ſome offer of themſelves; 
others are formed by the generals, or by the miniſters; 
but the defire of gain is what chiefly encourages and 
tempts them to undertake this buſineſs. 

Beſides the ſpies of the cabinet, there are again 
others who make it their buſineſs to go from one camp 
to another, and give an account of all the enemy's 
tranſactions. Care ſhoulJ be taken that they are un- 
acquainted with each other, and particularly that they 
are not known to any general or officer: they ſhould 
be always ſpoken. to alone, and never be ſuffered to 
meet each other. | | 

The general ſhould ſtudy their character, and prove 
them by repeated trials; he ſhould ſound them by de- 
grees, beginning with things not difficult to be ex- 
plained, and which, it diſcovered, will not be of great 
conſequence z he ſhould engage them in long conver- 
ſations, thereby to form a judgment of their parts and 
comprehenſion ; and he ſhould alſo employ them often 
in bringing him intelligence. ; 

Although a general ſhould always be upon his guard 
with a ſpy whom he hath cauſe to ſuſpect of treachery, 
he may nevertheleſs draw great advantage from him, 
provided he knows how to deceive him properly ; be- 
cauſe he may be very certain he will inform the enemy 
of all the reſolutions which have been taken. 

The emperor Leo, in his Tactie, adviſes a general, 
who hath reaſon to imagine his counſels are betrayed 
to the enemy, to conceal his real deſigns, by ſpeaking 


in a manner quite oppoſite to them: For, ſays he in 


the maxims at the end of his book, an enemy muſt be 
deceived who receives intelligence from ſpies or de- 
ſerters directly contrary to what is actually reſolved 
upon; and ſhould not the enemy give credit to their 
reports, he will of courſe neglect their intelligence, 
and then the general may take his precautions accord- 
ingly: but ſhou'd the enemy repoſe confidence in 
them, he will be deceived, and conſequently fall into 
the ſnare laid for him. But, adds he, ſhould theſe 
ſpies be entruſted with the general's real intention, he 
ſhould, by ſome alteration in his operations, endeavour 
to perſuade the enemy they have deceived him; upon 


which he will grow miſtruſtful of them, and be obliged 


to look out for others, no longer daring to .confide in 
the former. | 

If a ſpy employed by the enemy is diſcovered, and 
brovght to the general, he ought to take him in pri— 


vate, queſtion bim with EE a ſpeak to him with 
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a fort of confidence, and, inſtead of threatening, ſhould 
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promiſe him a reward if he will diſcover to bim what Oſſenſive 


he knows of the enemy's intentions. 
finds him intelligent, he ſhould endeavour to engage 
him in his ſervice; and, provided he can gain him over 
by force of money, a thing not difficult, he may de- 
rive great advantage from him; but he ſhould be care- 
ful how he employs him, till he hath very good reaſon 
to be aſfured of his fidelity. | 
There are many different methods of trying the ve- 
racity of a ſpy ; if, for example, the general receives 
information, that, on ſuch a day, a detachment of the 
enemy is to ſet out on ſome expedition, he ſhould then 
ſend out troops to double the number of thoſe detach- 
ed by the enemy ; by which means, if the {py's intel- 
ligence is true, the enemy will not only be baulked in 
his deſign, but may alſo be beat by the ſuperior de— 
tachment. If the enemy's detachment has but a tri- 
fling objeQ in view, it will be ſufficient to ſend jul 


troops ſufficient to examine into the truth of the ſpy's 


report. The general may alſo pretend to appoint a 
foraging within two days, and order but few troops 
for the chain; in which interval, if the ſpy is falſe, he 
will find an opportunity of giving the enemy notice of 
it: but, inſtead of the few troops publicly ordered, 
the general will privately add another body to them, 


which will be placed in ambuſcade behind the place 


where the pretended forage is to be made. If the 
enemy, in conſequence of this information, ſhould come 
and attack the chain, it ſhould immediately retire, a5 
if too inferior in number to continue the forage, to- 
ward the troops in ambuſcade; when, being joined, 
they will fall upon the enemy on all ſides, who will 
certainly be ſurpriſed at ſeeing the troops which he 
attacked ſo prodigiouſly increaſed, and attacking him 
in flank, front, and in rear. If this attack is made 
with vivacity and reſolution, there may be great rea— 
ſon to expect it will terminate in a complete victory. 
If, on the contrary, the ſpy does not appcar intel- 


ligent, or affects ſtupidity, the general ſhould puniſh 


him with death, and cauſe him to be hanged in the 
fight of the whole army, in order to deter others, 
which may be diſperſed in the camp, by his fate. It 
would be needleis to queition him concerning the 


enemy, becauſe it would appear inhuman to execute a 
man who had given intelligence of importance, whether 


extorted from him by fear, force, or perhaps a promife 


of pardon. 


Spies are as neceſſary to a general, as arms are to 
an army: but it is money anly that can ſecure their 
fidelity; and if a general finds himſelf ill ſerved, it is 
becauſe he has been too ſparing of the funds intended 
by his fovereign for that purpoſe. Notwithſtanding 
it is the duty of a good ſubjed to manage his maſter's 
finances as much as it is in his power, yct there are in— 
telligences of ſo great iwportance, that it is ſcarcely 
poſſible to pay ſufficiently for them. A man is ſuffi- 
ciently indemnified when, by means of the intcliigence 
he has received, he has concerted his meatures in fuch'a 
manner, as to beat the enemy, gain ſome marches over 


him, or to be beforehand with him in ſome enterpriſe. 


The emperor Leo, in his Sentences, ſays, that ſpies 
ſhould be reſolute, induſtrious, and active. Spies thus 
qualified will be exact and true in their reports; but if 
they are trifling, vain, and timid, it is to be feared they 
will never be able to relate the truth. 

| | 44 G2. Spies, 
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ly-if they are not ſufficiently diſguiſed, Tacitus, in his 
Annals, ſays, that Vitelltus's party got information of 
Otho's defigns by means of his ſpies, who, by endea- 
vauring to dive too minutely into their enemy's lecrets, 
did not ſufficiently conceal their own. 
Vigetins's method for diſcovering ſpies who are ſuſ— 
ected to be ranging about in a camp, is to order all 
the ſoldiers and ſervants into their tents during the 
day, and the ſpies will be taken immediately, 

The general ſhould be careful that the ſpies are 
unknown to each other; for ſpies having a know— 
jedge of each other may occaſion great inconveni- 
ences, which may be very prejudicial to the ſchemes 
of a general or any particular officer. When ſpies 
are ſtrangers to each other, a general is better ſerved, 
and he can depend with greater fecurity npon what 
they ſay ; becauſe, by being unknown to each other, 
he can try the fidelity of one, by comparing what he 
ſays with the reports of others: If they all agree 


in the ſame ſtory, their intelligence ſhould be looked 


on as certain; whereas, if they know each other, they 
can with eaſe cook up a tale among themſelves, and 
not vary in their relation. Befides, a ſpy conſcious of 
being known, always fearful of being fold, acts neither 
with confidence or reſolution. | | 

When a general is ignorant of the enemy's deſigns, 
he ſhould always affect a knowledge. of them; but 
whenever he is informed of them, he ſhould, on the 
contrary, pretend to be ignorant of them; by which 
means the enemy, being eaſy with regard to his ſpies, 
will not alter his deſigns, or ſuſpect the general of ha- 
ving any knowledge of them. 8 

If the general can procure ſuch ſpies as, by their 
employment, are near the perſon of the enemy's ge- 
neral ; as, for example, a ſecretary, or any others who. 
are near him, and who conſequently can give intelli— 
gence more to be relied upon than thoſe who are con- 
ſtantly paſſing from one army to another; and as it is 
very often by means of theſe pcople of conſequence 
that common ſpies gain their intelligence, their ſervice 
may be turned to a very great account. 


when ſpies are wanting, and which is lels expenſive; 


a road where he will be ſure of falling into the enemy's 
hands: theſe letters ſhould be directed to the general 
officers commanding a body of troops, or even to the 
general of the army, ſuppoling they come from an 
advanced body. They ſhould contain ſchemes that 
are good, and practicable in their execution, but 
quite oppoiite to what is intended and will really be 
undertaken: it often happens that the enemy, too cre- 
dulous, abandous his original defigus to purſue chi- 
merical ones, which to him appear very good, and 
do not prelent any obſtacle to thote which the general 
deſigns to execute, Prince Eugene ſucceeded, by this 
llratagem, in railing the fiege of Coni, formed by,the 
French in 1691. 

But nevertheleſs a general ſhould take care that, 
through a fear of being deceived by ſuppoſititious letters, 
he does not himſelf too much neglect the intimations 
which are given him: a general ought, ſays Onozan- 
der, to liften to every body at all times, and upon all 
occaſions. 
his own country, not being able to receive his couriers 
till very late, refuſed to give attention to a peaſant, 
who came to inform him of a ſhorter route; but ſoon 
repenting of what he had done, he ſent to ſeek after 
him, but in vain. | 5 

The ſame reaſon that ſhould make a general always 
have ſpies in the enemy's army, ſhould alſo make him 
ſuſpect that the enemy has ſome in his; therefore he 
thould endeavour to deceive them, he ſhould keep his 
intentions ſecret, mention them to very few, and always 
talk openly, contrary to what is really deſigned. 0. 


nozander obſerves, that it ſhows great folly in a gene- 


ral to mention his deſigns publicly, eſpecially when they 
are on the eve of execution; for deſerters generally go 
over to the enemy, at the time an action is unavoidable. 

But if it js diſcovered that the enemy has received 
information, Vigetius ſays, that the diſpoſitions muſt 


Alexander, when at a great diſtance from 


be immediately changed. Polybius, on like occafions, 


particularly recommends filence and diſſimulation; he 
even ſtretches this rule as far as the thoughts them- 
ſelves, which he ſays muſt ſometimes be repreſſed, for 


nels of his ſpies, he might have avoided them. 


If a general diſcovers an enemy's ſpy to be one of fcar our actions ſhould ſometimes betray and diſcovet 
thoſe who, by their employment, are near his perſon, them. Metellus anſwered one of his friends, who, on { 
he can receive great advantage, by forcing him to write an important occaſion, alked him the reaſon of certaia 

a letter of falſe intelligence, thereby to divert the ene- diſpolitions, ** that if his ſhirt knew what he thought, 1 
my's attention from the plan he would execute; but he would burm it.” | | | R 
he ſhould cauſe him to be hanged immediately after, To avoid the danger of treachery, ſealed orders have 0 
for it would be very imprudent to uſe him above once. been uſed with great ſucceſs, which have been ſent to 1 
The prince of Orange, when he came to attack M. officers, with expreſs orders not to open them till at t 
Luxemburg at Steinkirk, having diſcovered one of hig fuch a time and at ſuch a place : this is an eſtabliſhed 
muſicians who gave the enemy intelligence of every rule at ſca, and can alſo be practiſed on ſhore when 0 
thing he intended, made uſe of this ſtratagem; and employed in an expedition which it is eſſential to con- t 
although it was rendered abortive by the vigilance of ceal from the enemy. n 
M. de Luxemburg, and the courage of his troops, there | 
are nevertheleſs 2 very few inſtances 3 hath SECT. II. Of Ambuſcades from the Army. 5 
failed: and even M. de Luxemburg would have been A GENERAL who loſes a battle, ſays Vigetius, may en 
beaten, if be had not had timely notice given him by attribute his ill luck to fortune, although theſe kind 
his advanced detachments; by which means he had of events are generally the effects of art aud kill ;- but 21 
time ſofficient to make his diſpofitions, and to avoid he who ſuffers himſelf to be ſurpriſed, and who falls 00 
being ſurpriſed. | into the ſnares laid for him by the enemy, has no ex- 10 

There is a ſtratagem which may be made uſe of cuſe to make, becauſe, by his vigilance, and the good- in 
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W 
A deſign ſhould never be formed for an attack upon 
*- marches, detachments, convoys, forapes, or upon one 
© or many quarters, without knowing the ways which 
are to be paſſed, and the places where ambuſcades may 
he formed; whether to avoid, or whether to conceal 
troops in them, in order to facilitate a retreat, or to 
draw the enemy into it, A general who receives in- 
formation from his ſpies that ſome enterpriſes are 1n- 
tended upon ſome bodies detached from the 2rmy, up- 
on one of his convoys, on a forage, or vpon his quar- 
ters, ought alſo, on his fide, to form ambuſcades in 
the ways leading toit. The number of troops in am- 


buſcade ought to be regulated by that of the detach- 


ment intended to be ſurpriſed ; it ſhould be ſufficiently 
{trong to attack the enemy on all ſides, that is, in 
head, flank, and rear. The troops who ſet out to 
form an ambuſcade ſhould always march by night, un- 
leſs it be in a country ſo covered that the enemy can- 
not perceive them. 

A general, according to Santa Cruz, ſhould endea- 
vour to form as many ambuſcades as poſſible ; ſo that, 
if the enemy ſhould not fall into one, he may not 
eſcape the others: they ought to be diſpoſed after 
ſuch a manner, that one can neither attack or be at- 
tacked withont being heard, ſuſtained, and aſſiſted by 
the others: this junction is a ſtratagem which the ene- 
my could not expect, and which will aſſure the vic- 
tory. If, from the fewneſs of the troops, or the fa- 
tigues of the campaign, it is impoſſible to form many, 
there ſhould at leaſt be one ſufficiently ſtrong to reſiſt 
the enemy it would attack: but ſtill it is not requiſite 
that it ſhould be as numerous as the enemy, becauſe troops 
in ambuſcade, who charge a detachment that is un- 
provided on all fides, ought, by this ſurpriſe, to have 
a particular advantage, and conſequently ſupply the 
place of number; which will certainly be the caſe, 
particularly if the enemy falls into the ambuſcade du- 


ring the night, and that care hath been alſo taken to 
place a great number of drums and trumpets, that 
when the troops in ambuſh charge, they may ſerve to 


increaſe the numbers in appearance, by the terror 
which noiſe always raiſes in the night-time. 

In order to deceive the enemy who is in detach- 
ment, ſmall bodies ſhould be fert out towards him, 
with orders to retire to the troops in ambuſcade as 
ſoon as they meet him. 

Ambuſcades ſhould always have ſome object. Be- 
fore they zre undertaken, 1t ſhould be known whether 
the enemy is in the field ; if he intends either to attack 
or moleſt the quarters; whether it is proper to wait 
for him or to ſeck him: without theſe precautions the 
troops will be fatigued, and no end anſwered. 

Ambuſcades may be compoſcd of infantry, huſſars, 
or dragoons; but it is the fituation of the eduntry 
that muſt determine which. Theſe troops may be 
mixed together or ſent ſeparately ; but that muſt be 
according to the deſign intended to be executed, or 
according to the nature of the troops employed by the 
enemy in his detachments. 

If the deſign is to attack a convoy, all theſe troops 
are neceſſary, becaule the eſcort of it will undoubtedly 
conſiſt of infantry, cavalry, or dragoons, and alſo 
ſome huſſars to clear the march; if a green forage, 
infantry is very neceſſary, but it ſhould always be Jeft 
in the rear to ſecure the retreat: cavalry, with huſſars 
er Uragoons, is ſuſficicnt to attack a forage, to beat 
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the eſcort of it, or at leaſt to prevent the foraging be- Offenſive 


ing executed, 
muſt be done with infantry, becauſe, as it can only be 


performed in the villages, it is certain they will be 


occupied by infantry, and that there will be a chain 
of cavalry in the front, which will be protected by it: 
if a detachment, it is according to the nature of the 
country through which it marches; if an open coun— 
try, horſe, huſlars, or drapoons, muſt be employed; 
but in a woody or mountainous country, infantry muſt 
be made uſe of. After all that can be ſaid, it is im- 
poſſible to lay down fixed rules for the kind of troops 
which ſhould be employed : there are ſome woody 
countries. where huſſars and dragoons can act with 


eaſe, and be of great ſervice: there are mountains 


where they can act ſecurely, becauſe very fine plains, 
divided by woods, are to be found in the bodies of 
them, where they can place themſelves in ambuſcade 
but care muſt be taken to ſecure their retreat. There 
are, on the other hand, plains ſo divided by hollows 
and canals, that infantry only are capable of acting; 
therefore it is the general's buſineſs to diſcover from 
which kind of troops, in either country, he may ex- 
pect the greateſt advantage. 

An ambuſcade, ſeaſonably and properly formed, 
may overturn the beſt concerted enterpriſe; it is a 
ſpring of great reſources during the courſe of a cam- 
paign; it is by the aſſiſtance of that a general attains 
the completion of thole ſtrokes which are owing to vi- 
gilance, and which will never happen when, by a ne- 
gligence to be condemned, or through pretence of 


conſulting the eaſe of the troops, they are ſuffered to 


linger away their time in camp or in quarters, with- 
out being fent out in detachments. 

Forefight and activity are the firft ſteps toward great 
actions; a general endowed with theſe qualities may 
accompliſh all, or at leaſt a great part of whatever he 
undertakes. The more difficult an enterpriſe appears, 
the more ſhould a general try his genius to find out 
ſuch expedicnts as may do honour to the imagination 
of a great ſoldier. A general, with a genius and 
a liking for his bufineſs, will find reſources on ever 
occaſion : want of ſtrength will be ſupplied by art, 
and ftratagem will prevail over ſtratagem. 

There is no country but preſents ſome place proper 
for forming ambuſcades ; hollows, a rotten place, from 
which it is eaſy to ſally, the leaſt height, woods, 
hedges, ruins, vineyards, ſometimes corn- fields, marſhes 
covered with reeds, all preſent expedients to a general 
who knows how to take advantage of them: he mult 
only be careful to place the ambuſcades after ſuch a 
manner that they ſhall not be diſcovered by the ene- 
my's parties; and that they are not themſclves diſco- 
vercd by the inattention of any of the ſoldiers, by noiſe 
or by other accidents, 

If the ambuſcade conſiſts of huſſars or dragoons, the 
horſes muſt not be together, their neighings may prove 
very prejudicial, Even a peaſant, attracted by the 
barking of a dog or the neighing of a horſe, may go 
into a wood, diſcover an ambuſcade, and, often indu- 
ced by the hope of a reward, will go and give the ene» 
my information of the whole. Every perſon paſſing 
near an ambuſcade ſhould be ſtopped, and that witk- 
out noiſe 3 the peaſants ſhould be tied to trees, and 
guarded by ſentries. If the ambuſcade is formed in 
an hollow way, behind an high ground, or in any 

places 


If a dry forage is to be attacked, it Operations. 
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Offenfive places whatever, the general muſt cauſe every body thod of entering the wood. If the detachment intend- offre 
Operations. that is taken to be tied together, and well guarded. 


The troops in ambuſcade mult fall on all parties of 
the enemy that paſs near them, unleſs when the defign 
is to carry off a convoy orto attack a large detachment, 
It ſhould in that caſe continue filent, and let them 
paſs + but if theſe parties, by making a f{trit exami- 
nation, diſcover the ambuſcade, as there can no longer 
remain any hope of attacking the convoy or detach- 
ment, it ſhould fall upon and endeavour to ſurround 
them, and, if poſſible, take them priloners ; and if the 
troops in ambuſcade are ſo lucky as not to let any of the 
enemy eſcape, the ambuſcade may remain in its firſt 
ſituation, but always purſue its-firit object, becauſe 
here will be no reaſon to apprehend the enemy's ha- 
ving received intelligence of it. 

The troops in ambuſcade ſhould attack theſe parties 
ſword ig hand, and not with their fire-arms, and, if 
poſſible, prevent them from ung theirs. From this 
manner of attacking, there will reſult two conſiderable 
advantages. The tirit is, that a br.ſk and unexpected 
attack altoniſhes, and ſcarcely gives them time to think 
of their defence. Fhe ſecond is, that, by firing, it is to 
be feared, that if there are any other parties farther off 
they will hear it, and ſend and give notice. It is true, 
that if thoſe who have heard the firing come to the aſ- 
filtance of the ſirſt, and if the troops of the ambuſcade 
fad themſelves the ſtrongeſt, this would then be an ad— 
vantage; but if the enemy's parties ſhould be ſtronger, 
the advantage would then turn on their fide. Again, 
frould they not come, the enterpriſe on the convoy or 
detachment will fail, becauſe there is no doubt, that 
being ſenſible of their inferiority, they are gone to ſeek 
freſh aſſiſtance: in this cafe, the ambuſcade mult change 
fituation, and place itſelf in ſome other part, but not 
abandon its original project till the laſt extremity, and 
till there is no longer aay hope of ſucceeding other- 
wile. 5 

The leaſt thing, as bas already been ſaid, may be 
the occaſion of an ambuſcade's being diſcovered. 'The 
fire of a pipe may be ſeen at a great diſtance in the 
night-time: beſides, however ſmall the number of ſol- 
diers who ſmoke may be, the wind may carry the 
ſnoke and the ſmell of the tobacco toward that part 
where the enemy patroles. The ambuſcade ſhould not 
be cumbered with ſervants, or any thing elfe that is 
unnccellary; orders ſhould be given that the horſes are 
tied with care, and that a profound filence is obſerved 
by every body. As it is very difficult for huſſars or 

dragoons to march without leaving marks behind them, 
by which means the road leading to the ambuſcade 
may be diſcovered, they ſhould try to enter it by ſome 
bye-wey, or at lealt by as dry a one as poſſible. In 
order to efface the marks of the horſes feet, eight or 
ten buſſars or dragoons may tie branches of trees to 
their horſes tails, and, by marching behind the detach- 
ment, in as Jarge a front as the whole body, will de- 

tiroy any marks that are made: as ſoon as they ſhall 
have evtered the wood, they will cloſe up the entrance 

with the ſame branches, of which they will make a ſort 
cf hedge. | 
It the wood 1s Jarge, it may be entered at different 
parts, and the huffars and dragoons may allo be made 
to enter it ſeparately ; the footſteps will be more tri— 
ling: although the marks which are left by the infan— 
try are not ſo plain, it may yet pracliſe the ſame me- 


ſars or dragoons. 


he would form his ambuſcade, he ſhould detach two or 
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ed to form an ambuſcade, whether infantry or cavalry, Operai\iſ'" 
is obliged to march upon a high-way, as ſoon ag it” | 
comes near the place appointed, the commanding offi. 
cer ſhould detach a body on before, with orders to 
take up the ſame front as the whole detachment, Ag 
ſoon as it ſhall have proceeded a quarter or balf a 
league, it will return by another way; and it ſhould 
alſo make a large circuit, ſo that the enemy's parties, 
coming the ſame way, will not perceive that they ſhall 
be ſtopped by any troops in that place. This body 
will rejoin the troops which are in ambuſcade, by a 
road the moſt out of the enemy's view, never in a body, 
but ſcattered, fo that they may leave fewer marks be. 
hind them. Sentries ſhould be concealed behind buſhes, 
in the front of the ambuſcade, ſo that they may be 
able to ſee the country and ways about them, without 
being ſeen themſelves; two or three ſoldiers ſhould alſo 
be made to climb into trees, in order to ſee at a great 
diſtance, and give notice if they perceive any troops; 
the ſame method muſt be obſerved with regard to hul- 


Before the commanding officer enters the wood where 


three patroles to ſcower it, for fear the enemy ſhould 
happen to be there in ambuſcade himſelf ; after every 
part has been ſearched, the troops mult enter the wood, 
and range themſelves according to the order that ſhall 
have been given them, The commanding officer will 
form three bodies of his detachment, and place them 
at a difkance one from another; one will be deſtined to 
attack the advanced guard, the other the centre, and 
the laſt the rear- guard. If the detachment conſiſts of 
cavalry, the half of each corps ſhould be on horſe— 
back; no perſons ſhould flip or paſs the ſentries or ve- 
dettes under pain of being declared deſerters. Du— 
ring the night, the cavalry ſhould be mounted, and the 
infantry under arms: in the day-time, half thoſe on 
foot will relieve thoſe on horſeback every three hours; 
and the ſame ſhould be done with the vedettes, as well 
as the infantry and ſentries. | 

If the arabuſcade is behind an height or ſmall moun- 
tain, ſentries mult be placed on the top, lying on 
their bellies, and without hats: in other reſpeQs the 
ſame diſpotitions ought to be obterved, whether on the 
march or for the conducting of ambuſcades, always 
paying a proper regard to circumſtances and the fitua- 
tion of the country. 5 

There are divers methods of drawing the enemy in— 
to ambulcades, The general commanding the army or 
quarters ſends out a detachment under the command ci 
an intelligent officer, to form an ambuſcade, at the di- 
{tance of one or two leagues, more or Jefs, according 
as the country 1s fitting for thoſe fort of diſpoſitions, 
or according to the diſtance of the enemy. The ge- 
neral muſt acquaint this officer, that two hours after he 
is let out, he will ſend out another detachment, of leſs 
force, with orders to go on the ſide where the enemy 
is, to endeayour to meet him, and at firſt fight to make 
a feint of charging him; but, as if finding him too 
ſtrong, he will begin his retreat, direQting it toward 
the place where the troops are in ambuſcadc: furniſhed 
with theſe inſtructions he will ſet out. | 

Then the-general will ſcud for the officer intended 
to command ihe detachmeut that is to po in ſearch of 


the enemy, and inform him of that which is {ct _ to 
orm 
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form the ambuſcade, and of the place where it is; he 
will order him to advance as near to the enemy as he can, 
and to draw him by a feigned retreat upon the troops 
in ambuſcade. | 

Theſe two officers ſhould be the only perſons in- 
formed of the deſign: but nevertheleſs the commandant 
of the detachment which is to go towards the enemy, 
may communicate it to the principal officers under his 
command; ſo that in caſe he ſhould be taken or killed 
in the retreat, he that ſucceeds in the command may 
be able to act according to the general's intentions. 
He muſt be particularly careful, that no ſoldier, troop- 
er, huſſar, or dragoon, penetrates into the deſign of the 
detachment, as it would then be in the power of a 
ſingle deſerter to make the ambuſcade miſcarry., It 
may, as has been already ſaid, be compoſed of diffe- 
rent kinds of troops without diſtinction, or of one ſort 
only: the ſituation of the country ought to determine 
whether it ſhould conſiſt of huſſars, dragoone, or in— 
fantry; but the detachment which is to go and ſeek 
the enemy, in order to draw him into the ambuſcade, 
ought to be compoſed of huſſars, unleſs the country be 
of ſuch a nature that infantry only is capable of ad- 


ing. 


During the time that the huſſars are gone before, 
endeavouring to draw on the enemy, che troops in am- 
buſh will be on horſeback, and waiting in ſilence for 
their commander's order to go out and charge. As 
ſoon as they ſhali have charged and beaten the enemy, 
for fear leſt another detachment, at a little diſtance 
from that which has been beaten, ſhuuld come to its 
aſſitance, they will take the ſhorteſt way, and march 
leiſurely, but with order, towards the camp ot the 
quarters, The detachment which drew the enemy into 
the ambuſcade, muft form the rear-puard of it, and 
will march flowly on, while the reſt of the troops will 
retreat, conducting the priſoners with them. If the 
enemy ſends any ſuccours, as ſoon as the rear-guard 
perceives them, it will double its pace, but with or- 
der: there will be no reaſon to apprehend the enemy's 
coming too briſkly upon it, becauſe he will be fearful 
of falling into another ambuſcade: thus the rear-guard 
will retreat with eaſe, and the troops who conduct the 
priſoners have time enough to reach ihe camp, without 
any moleſtation. 

It is on theſe occafions that a man ſhould know how 
to keep his courage within proper bounds, and be ſen— 
ble that flight is glorious: the deſpair of an enemy 
that is ſurpriſed, and even beaten, is always to be fear- 
ed, when he is not entirely defeated. A man ſhould 
always be content with one victory, without attempt- 
ing a ſecond: he may, by purſuing the enemy too 
eagerly, fall himſelf into ambuſcades more dangerous 
than that he has juſt drawn the enemy into. 

Robert, count of Artois, having ditcovered a ford, 
obtained permiſſion of St Lovis to pals it, in order to 
lacilitate the paſſage of the Chriſtian army, with a 
promiſe of undertaking nothing till fuch time as it 
ſou!d be paſſed. He paſled it ſafely; but, contrary 
to his word, he threw himſelf with eagerneſs upon a 
detachment of 300 Saracens, who fled before him. 
Carried away by his courage, he followed them to their 
entrenchments, which he forced; and, not being con- 
tent with this ſucceſs, more glittering than ſolid, he 
l purſucd them to a ruin which he ſaw open: he en— 


gaged himſelf in it, contrary to all the remonſtrances Ofenlive 
of the moſt intelligent generals of the army; he en- Operations 


tered, followed vy tus ſoldiers, who at length, buſied 
in plundering, were charged in their turn by the In- 
fidels, who had rallied, In ſhort, the count of Artois, 
the generals who had not been able to (top him, the 
Hoſpitallers, and the Templars, who accompanied him, 
periſhed on that unfortunate attempt; a loſs which waz 
the cauſe of the taking of St Louis, brother to the 
count, and of the calamitics which the Croiſes ſuſtain— 
ed in that campaign. 

If there is reaſon to apprehend that the enemy, ha- 
ving notice from ſome deſerters, are coming in full 
ſtrength, the ambuſcade muſt then change its ſituation 
aud draw nearer to the place from whence it ſet out: 
ſo that, if the enemy ſhould be ſtronger than the am- 


buſcade, it will have leſs way to retreat, becauſe it is 


certain that he will march cautiouſly ; that he will not 
go towards an ambuſcade which he knows to be form- 
ed, but with deſign to attack; and his ſuperiority can- 
not but prove fatal to the troops forming the ambul- 
cade, | : 

It may again happen than the enemy, not finding 


the ambuſcade in the places pointed out by the deſcr- 
ters, will imagine it to be retired, and, in that belief, 


will negleQ the precautions neceſſary in ſuch a fitua- 
tion. In this caſe, the detachment mult change place 
and polt itſelf a quarter of a league, at mott, from 
where it firſt was, in order to fall upon the enemy, wh 
will march on with confidence: but the detachment in 
ambuſcade ſhould be ſufficiently ſtrong, to be at leaſt 
able to retreat before the enemy, if he is ſuperior, and 
ſupport itſelf by its own ſtrength. Detachments of 
1000 men have been often known to retire in order 
from before others of double or treble their number, 
which undoubtedly proceeds from the advantageous po- 
fitions which the commander has known how to take; 
from the diſpoſition he has made of his troops; the 
order he has eſtabliſhed among them; and from the re- 
ſolution with which he has in{pired them: with theſe 
qualities, a commander may at leaſt be certain that his 
troops will not be beaten, although they do not get 
the better, unleſs by a force ſo much ſuperior, as to 
prevail over courage and a wile and judicious conduct. 
An ambuſcade that is fucceisful, may cauſe the de— 
ſtruction of a whole army. The example cited by M. 
de Feuquicres, in his Memoirs, on that bead, is ſtri- 


king. M. de Luxemburg, Rill attached to the prince, 


took all the baggage belonging to M. Turenne's army, 
becauſe the licutenant-general who commanded the 


eſcort did not foreſee that the enemy, ſhut up in his 


lines of circumvallatioa before Arras, having two ar— 
mies near his camp with a defign of attacking him in 
his lines, could think of ſending out a large dstach— 
ment of cavalry on an enterpriſe of ſuch a fort. In the 
mean time M. Luxemburg, who was in ambuſcade, 
within reach of the column of baggage, ſeeing that 
the lieutenant-general was gone on before with the 
head of the eſcort, imagining the baggage is ſecurity, 
marched ſpeedily to the head of that column, whoſe 
march he itopped, and turned toward St Pol, where 
he conJuQted the whole baggage belonging to M. Tu- 
renne's army, without his knowing any thing of the 
matter. It is thus that, by the negligence of an ofii- 
cer, and by an ambalcade ſeaſonably placed, an eſe 
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Offenſive finds itſelf tripped of all its baggage, and, as may be 
Operations. ſaid, not in a condition of continuing the campaign. 


If this lieutenant-general had been provided with 


ſpies, detachments in front and on the flanks, theſe 
detachments would have diſcovered the ambuſcades, 


and, by the precautions uſual on ſuch occafione, he 
would have placed the baggage of the army in ſafety. 
Again, bis ſpies would have given him notice, that a 
large body of cavalry was detached from the camp be- 
fore Arras, conſequently he would have been upon his 
guard; inſtead of which, being full of a falſe conti- 


| dence, he marched as if in a champaign country, and, 


by this unpardonable remiſſueſs, occaſioned the loſs of 
the whole baggage. 

An officer who commands a detachment for any ex- 
pedition whatever, cannot poſſibly take too much care 
to foreſee the checks that may happen to him; if he 
is beaten, it ſhould be wholly owing to a ſuperiority 
of force. He who, after having taken all the precau- 
tions poſſible, is beaten by an enemy who has the ad- 
vantage of number, has nothing to reproach himſelf 


with: but he who, with ability, has nevertheleſs ne- 


glected certain precautions, and is beat becauſe they 
were not taken, is certainly culpable in the eyes of in- 
telligent men. But if this check induces bim to ne- 
glect nothing neceſſary to the avoiding of a ſecond, he 
cannot paſs for a bad officer; that appellation is only 
applicable to him who, ſuffering himſclf to be blinded 
by conceit, or the falſe lights which ſelf. love makes 
him take for the effects of a ſuperior genius, ſuffers the 
enemy to obtain an eaſy victory. 

A general overcome, as Pompey was at Pharſalia, 
is not the leſs deſerving of laurels and ſtatues, provided 
that he does not ſuffer himſelf to be diſcouraged, like 
that great man, after his defeat: but he who is beaten 
like Antony at Actium, raiſes compaſſion of none but 
a freed man or a miſtreſs. 7 55 
Mlisfortune is an addition to the glory of an illuſtri— 
ous ſoldier, when he knows how to derive inſtruction 
from it for the future. The marſhal de Crequi, before 
loſing the battle of Conſarbrick, was a great general; 
afterwards, he was a great man. This was the judge- 
ment formed of him by the great Conde, who notwith- 
ftanding did not love M. de Crequi: “ Sire, (ſays he 
to Lewis XIV.) your majeſty has juſt acquired the 
greateſt man that ever profeſſed the ſcience of war.“ 


SECT. III. Of Camps in ef enſive War. 


To take an advantageous poſition for an army; to 
make choice of a ſpot that by its ſituation is ſtrongly 
ſecured ; to eſtabliſha camp there, and to be alſo able 
to have the army within diſtance of marching eaſily to 
the enemy, without fear of being moleſted; in ſhort, 


to throw ſuch difficulties in the enemy's way as may 


prevent his harraſſing the army, is one of the molt 
eſſential branches of knowledge for a general. He 
who is endowed with this talent can, with an inferior 


army, not only make head againſt, but alſo cauſe his 


enemy's defigns to miſcarry; fatigue him the whole 
campaign by marches aad counter-marches, which lead 
to nothing; oblige him to remain inactive, and at 
length draw him into a favourable poſition, where he 
will be morally ſure of beating him; as was done by 
Mr Turenne in 1675, who, after having exhayſted 
every expedient wherewith his military knowledge 


N. 


opportunity of attacking him, and gloriouſly fell at 
the inſtant victory declared itſelf in his favour, 
Before a general takes the field, he ought to be 
very certain whet number of troops he ſhall have, that 
his magazines both of war and proviſion are ready, ag 
well as the waggons, pontons, and all other imple. 
ments whatever that are neceſſary for an army; for 


events may happen that it is almoſt impoſſible to fore. 


ſee, and which often alter the beſt concerted deſigns. 
There have been inſtances of generals who, havin 

taken the field with an intention of acting offenſively, 
have been obliged to change their plan to the defen- 
ſive; becauſe the magazines which they had ordered, 
have, through the negligence of thoſe intruſted with 
the care of them, not been collected; or becauſe the 
army has been weakened by detachments neceſſarily 
ſent from it, either to the aſſiſtance of allies, or to 
ſome towns threatened by the enemy: by ſuch kinds of 


accideats the plan of a compaign is entirely deſtroyed, 


But let it be ſuppoſed that the general has the troops 
neceſſary for acting on the offenſive, or that the events 
of the foregoing campaigns force the enemy to keep 
on the defenſive; that the heavy artillery, the field- 
pieces, and the carriages of all forts, are ready to march; 
that, the magazines are filled, and the roads free and 
ſafe; that the pontons and the boats got together, 
either for the paſſing of the troops, or the tranſportin 
the proviſion, in _ the country ſhould be divided by 
rivers ; then a general poſſeſſed of the neceſſary talents, 
can foreſee the event even before taking the field : he 
will know beforehand. the marches he is to make, the 
camps he is to occupy, and thoſe which the enemy will 
endeavour to ſeize in order to oppoſe his defigns. 

An offenſive war is undoubtedly carried on with 


greater eaſe in an open, than in a mountainous coun- 


try. In plains an army aQs openly, forage is in 
greater abundance, the proviſions can be conveniently 
tranſported from one place to another, and the marches 
are performed with more caſe. Among mountains, he 
who is beſt acquainted with the country, who has a 
head fraught with expedients, and is the moſt vigilant, 
hath often the advantage, although inferior in num- 
bers; at leaſt he maintains himſelf in and preſerves 
the poſts of which he is in poſſeſſion with greater eaſe; 
and an attention to ſeize ſuch advantages as the ground 
offers will put fuch a general vpon an equality with 
his adverſary, | | 

But whether in an open or in a mountainous coun- 


try, and however ſuperior the army be to the enemy“, 


the leaſt negligence in the choice of fituation may ren— 
der the ſuperiority of troops uſeleſs, and even hurtful : 
uſeleſs, if, from a defire of taking up too much ground, 


the enemy is ſo divided that the enemy may fall either 


upon the right or left without a poſſibility of its re- 
ceiving ſuccour; hurtful, if, from a deſire of affembling 
the army in too narrow a fpot, the troops tao cloſe 
together are unable to act without embarraſſment to 
each other. This ſuperiority ſhould not cauſe a gene- 
ral to be neglectful of the ſafety of his troops in their 
camp; he ſhould always be aſſiduous in preſerving the 
ſtricteſt order and diſcipline among them; one or two 
checks are generally ſufficient to diſcourage the ſoldier, 


and take away that confidence which he ought to on in 
is 
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ſent out towards the enemy; for as ſucceſs is inſured 
by vigilance and care, ſo negligence and flack diſ- 
cipline are ruin to the moſt formidable army, and en- 
tertaining a contemptible opinion of an enemy renders 
him more daring. 

Whatever fituation the army 1s in, it ought always 
to avoid preſenting a flank to the enemy, and ſhould 
alſo uſe every endeavour to take a camp in a fituatiun 
that is naturally ſtrong ; the wings ſhould be ſheltered, 
and every part both before and behind ſhould be co- 
vered by detachments : but whatever the nature of the 
country is, an army ſhould never fix upon a camp 
where there 1s not wood, water, and forage, withinreach. 

It is to be obſerved, that a camp onght never to be 
fixed on the banks of rivers ; but a ſufficient ſpace 
ſhould always be left between them and the camp, to 
draw out the army in order of battle. If this pre- 


caution is not taken, it may happen that the enemy, 


encamped either near to or at a diſtance from the 
other fide of the river, being informed of the poſition 
of the army, will come in the night to alarm the 
camp, and by a diſcharge of artillery and ſmall arms 
throw the whole camp into confuſion, without riſking 
the loſs of a fingle man: but again, by encamping an 
army upon the banks of rivers, how will there be a 
poſſibility of drawing it out in order of battle, or 
polting advanced guards? For theſe reaſons, a camp 
ſhould always be placed at leaſt eight or ten hundred 
yards from a river; ſo that the guards may be ad- 
vanced without being expoſed, and within the circum- 
ference of the camp and compaſs of the guards the 
army may be ſupplied with forage for at leaſt four days, 
and more if poſſible. ; | 

There are ſome ſituations for a camp which are in 
appearance ſtrong, but may notwithſtanding prove 


very dangerous, if care be not taken to examine whe- 


ther or not the army can with eaſe come out of it, to 
form itſelf in order of battle; or whether the enemy 
can prevent it, by blocking up the avenues and out- 
lets. If this precaution be not taken, an army may 
be the means of ſhutting itſelf up; as was done at Seneff 
in 1674, and by the allies at Aſchaffenbourg in 1743. 

If the war is carried on in a woody country, the 
ſame precautions muſt be uſed for the ſecurity of the 
camp; but the diſpoſitions muſt be changed accord- 
ing to the nature of the country: there 1s ſcarcely 
any country ſo entirely woody but has ſome plains in 
it. The choice and ſtrength of a camp depend on the 
poſition of the enemy and fituation of the country : 
a general ſhould always avoid encamping the cavalry 
in a wood, and ſhould be particularly careful that the 
Wings are ſheltered; the woods ſhould be occupied 
by the infantry, and entrenchments thrown up in 
front, according to the deſigns intended to be put in 
execution, If the wings are ſheltered by a village, it 
ſhould be entrenched, and infantry poſted in it; and 
the camp ſhould be covered by a river as much as 
poſſible, unleſs the intention is to march towards the 
enemy; then all the obſtacles that can prevent the 
army coming up with him ſhould be avoided : but if, 
from ſome {uccefſes of the enemy, or from his ſupe- 
riority of troops, the general cannot determine upon 
opening the campaign ofſgotively; he muſt uſe other 
E c | 
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ofcaſive: his general: the advanced poſts ſhould be well guard- 
Operations, ed, the flanks ſecured, and detachments frequently 


R. 


means to bring it about; and in the mean time ſhould Offenſive 
ſtrengthen himſelf in his camp, eſtabliſh poſts on the Operations. 


banks of the river, and cover them by continval de- 
tachments of light horſe, who, by extending them- 
lelves, will prevent parties of the enemy from paſſing 
to ſeize on the hind-parts of the camp, moleit the 


_ convoys, and attack the foragers. If there are woods 


at a ſmall diſtance from the camp, poſts of infantry 
muſt be eſtabliſhed in them. Guards of cavalry are 
never advantageouſly poſted but in a plain; but if 
there ſhould be any ſpace between two woods where 
cavalry can act, and from whence it can take ſurveys 
at a great diſtance, a guard of cavalry ſhould be placed 
there; but poſts of infantry ſhould be placed in the 
woods to protect it, and to which it may retire in 
caſe it is attacked. PEP | 
Whatever may be the nature of the country, it is 
often neceſſary to have corps detached from the body 
of the army, to cover or keep open a communication 
with ſome place, in order to prevent the enemy from 
foraging too near the camp; to preſerve the forage; 
to raiſe contributions at a diſtance; to occupy ſome 
advantageous poſt ; to oblige the enemy to divide his 
forces in order to oppoſe that body ; to cover the camp 
either in the front or on the flanks, according to that 
fide which is left moſt unguarded and expoſed: in a 
word, there ſhould always be continual detachments 
toward the enemy, as hath been the practice of many 
generals, and of marſhal Saxe in the late war. The 
ſtrength of this body is to be proportioned to the uſe 
deſigned for it by the general; but it is uſually com- 
poſed of light horſe, ſome regiments of light infantry, 
and a brigade or two of dragoons. In the end will be 
ieen what uſe ſhould be made of this body; but in 


whatever ſituation it is to be placed, the communication 


between it and the army muſt always be kept open, 
that it may always be able to join it on the firlt order; 
and its camp muſt be ſo choſen, that the general may 
always receive intelligence from it of the leaſt move- 
ments made by the enemy. See Plate CCXCI. 

If the war is carried on in a mountainous country, 
there are generally ſome ſmall plains or valleys where 
an army may be encamped, if not altogether, at leaſt 
ſome part of it: beſides, in theſe ſort of countries a 
general is almoſt always obliged to ſeparate his troops; 
to ſend out many detachments in order to guard the 
paſſcs and communications between each other; ta 
endeavour to out-flank the enemy, or for ſuch like diſ- 
poſitions ; ſo that the army not being all together, it 
muſt. be diſcerned where to fix the moſt conſiderable 
body. | 

A general who carries on war 1n a mountainous 
country, and who by the ſuperiority of his army is 
enabled to act offenſively, ought to-endeavour by the 
poſitions which he takes to ſurround the enemy; to 


render his foraging difficult; to harraſs him by con- 
tinual ſmall detachments, which the enemy will be 


forced to oppoſe by others more conſiderable : he 
ſhould endeavour to ſteal a march of him; and although 
a general ſhould never expect ſucceſs from the enemy's 
negligence, there have nevertheicſs been ſeen inſtanees 
where armies, by activity and diſpatch, have gained a 
march or two on their enemies, although commanded 
by able generals. _ 

If the enemy's vigilance prevents the general from 
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Olfenſive ſucceeding, he muſt employ new ſtratagems, and never the means of ſtolen marches, come up with it before Offcuße 


Operations. give up his point; he ſhould try all thoſe that lead to it can know any thing of the matter: ſome parties Operations 
the ſame end, although by different channels; either ſhould be detached, who muſt place themſelves in am 
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attacking ſome detached poſts, oblige the enemy to ſend 
ſuccours to it, and by that means weakening other 
places which he ſhould endeavour to force ; or decamp- 
ing, and feigpning to penetrate on ſome other fide, to 
oblige the enemy to abandon a camp that is advanta- 
geouſly poſted, and by that means to draw him into 
ſome poſt that is weaker either from fituation or from 
the extent of country he is obliged to defend; and by 


this method find an opportunity of attacking him with 


advantage, 

In ſhort, in whatever country, and on whatever occa- 
fion, a camp is always defective if the wings are not 
ſheltered, or are to be eaſily diſtreſſed by the enemy; 
if the front is not guarded and the rear well covered 
if the communications with the frontier-towns are not 


| ſecure and eaſy ; if there is any want of forage, wood, 


and water; and if there are not detachments in front, 
to prevent the enemy from approaching the camp. 

A genera] who joins experience and ſtudy together, 
ought to ſee into the intention of the enemy's general, 
and judge of his deſigas by any of his proceedings, 
however trifling. | | 

All thoſe who are deſtined to the command of ar- 
mies cannot be endowed with this quick and exaQ eye, 
that ready power of judging of a good motion or a 
good poſition upon the ſpot. Some generals have ex- 
celled in marches, others in the poſition of camps ; 
theſe in the arrangement of troops in order of battle, 
thoſe in their conduct in time of action; others in pro- 


viding ſubſiſtence; others in projecting a campaign. 


There have nevertheleſs been ſome of theſe great men, 
whoſe genius and temper have united and carried theſe 
qualifications to the greateſt degree of perfection; but 
the rarer theſe examples are, the more a man ought, 
by continual ftudy, to endeavour to augment their 
number, and ſtrive to merit the honour of being en- 
rolled among thoſe heroes, the ornament of mankind, 
their country's ſupport, and their maſter's glory. 


SECT. IV. Of the Attack of an Army on its March. 


However difficult certain operations in war may 
appear, they are nevertheleſs not impracticable when 


it ſhould endeavour to be beforchand with it, and,. by 


buſcade, in order to (top all the comers and goers, ſo 
that the march and deſigns of the army may be kept 


ſecret from the enemy. Whenever a general hath de. 
termined to attack his enemy, he ſhould ſend off all the 


baggage, both great or ſmall, belonging to the army; 


and it ſhould be left in the rear under a good eſcort, 


near enough to join after vitory, without the army's 
being obliged to wait three or four days for it. 

The general ſhould be well aſſured of the day on 
which the enemy's army ſets out; of the country through 
which it is to march; whether it is an open, moun- 
tainous, or woody country; if it is divided by rivers ; 
whether there are many bridges to paſs; and in how 
many columns it marches: he ſhould alſo get all poſ- 
fible information of the diſpoſition of it. In the third 
ſection of the firſt part, relative to the march of an 
army in an open country, the diſpofition which it ought 
to make, in caſe it preſents its front or flank to the 
enemy, hath been laid down. The general defigning 
to attack ought to regulate his diſpoſitions by thoſe 
which the enemy hath taken, and which he can only 


know from his ſpies ; but if the general cannot receive 


any information concerning them, the beſt rule for 
bim is to ſuppoſe them good, and to form his own ac- 
cordingly ; it would be very imprudent of a general to 


ſuppoſe his enemy's diſpoſitions are bad, when there is 


no danger in ſuppoſing them to be good, and aQing 
in conſequence of that ſuppoſition. . 

A general may march his army in fix, eight, or ten 
columns, as the nature of the country will allow ; they 
ſhould arrive at the place appointed at the ſame time. 
The nearer the army 1s to the enemy, the briſker the 
attack ſhould be ; becauſe the columns having leſs way 
to go, the enemy will have leſs time to make his diſ- 
poſitions. 5 | | 

As in the caſe of a ſurpriſe there cannot be fignals 
given, without running the riſk of the enemy's diſco- 
vering that he is going to be attacked ; it is therefore 
neceſſary, that every general officer leading columns 
ſhould have a watch, regulated by the general's, fo asto 


march all at the ſame time, at the hour agreed on and 


ordered. The ancients, deſtitute of watches, regulated 


the flank; then the falſe attacks ſhould be "yn the 
| 1 | ront- 


| 
| 
a general knows howto take the neceſſary precautions their motions by the courſe of the ſtars; and it is, g 
for ſoftening thoſe difficulties. The attack of an army without doubt, on that account that Polybius, Ono- | 

| on its march ſeems to be above all reach of attempt- zander, /Elian, and many others, exhorted military men 
| ing; whereas the ſucceſs of ſuch an attempt depends to the ſtudy of aſtronomy: but as it is not often that 
| only upon knowing bow to take proper meaſures, on an army marches by night, this knowledge would be 
| chooling the ground, and of ſeizing a favourable op- very uſeleſs for an attack in the day-time ; beſides, the f 
[ portunity. It ſeems more difficult to ſurpriſe an army fun, by which they were alfo regulated, could be no 
- on its march, than to attack it openly : the number of way ſerviceable to them, ſhould the ſky be overcaſt. ' 
the enemy's troops; the precautions which their ge- If the general's intention 1s to attack the enemy's : 
neral ſhall have taken, the order, the care, the ſecreſy army in front, he mult detach all his light troops, ſuſ- ? 
which mult be obſerved, preſent obſtacles almoſt inſur- tained by a large body of cavalry and ſome battalions, Ra 
mountable ; but yet, by taking the bye-roade, by con- with orders to harraſs the flanks, in order to perplex R 
cealing his march from the enemy, a general may at- the enemy with regard to the real attack. It is im- | 
tack him in force in the rear or upon the flank, at the poſſible to give the enemy too many.falſe alarms with : 
ſame time that he cauſes his advanced guard to be at- regard to what is really deſigned : the huſſars, from 9 
tacked by ſome infantry, cavalry, and even cannon, to their readineſs in retreating, and their quickneſs in — 

make him the leſs ſuſpicious that the attack upon the paſſing from one ſpot to another, are the fitteſt troops 

flank is the real one. for theſe ſort of expeditions. Phe fame rule ought to 5 
When an army would attack another upon its march, be obſerved if the real attack is deſigned to be upon 25 


Part II. | 
of:nfive front: In Santa Cruz may be ſeen the diſpoſitions 
Operations, ghich he has made to attack an army on its march. 

— Ztratagem, and the means of ſurpriſing an army, are 
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allowable in war, provided treachery is avoided. 

Whilſt the law of nations is not 16fringed, ſucceſsful 

ſtratagems add luſtre to the genius of the general: 

however irreproachable the conduct of Scipio Africa- 

nus might be, the means made uſe of by him to ſur- 

priſe the army of Syphax are by nv means to be ap- 
roved of. | L | 

The Roman general awuſcd the Numidian king with 
feigned propoſitions of peace, during which time he 
had his camp reconnoitred by officers, diſguiſed like 
+ ſlaves, belonging to the train of the Roman ambaſſa- 
dors. There is no profeſſion where a reQitude of 
mind is more neceſſary : a real ſoldier ſcorns to act by 
indirect methods; he abhors deceit, and confiders 
treaſon as belonging only to mean ſpirits. 

Attilius, after the battle of Cannæ, came to Fabius, 
and offered to deliver Arpi up to him, which he had 
formerly delivered up to Hannibal. Fabius having 
carried this propoſal to the ſenate, they debated whe- 
ther they ſhould put Attilius to death as a runagate, 
who was neither a friend to the Romans nor an enemy 
to the Carthaginiane, and whoſe fidelity fluctuated ac- 
cording to the changes of fortune. Hannibal after- 
wards put the wife and children of this traitor to death. 

Onozander obſerves, that promiſe and faith ſhould 
be kept even with traitors: a man may keep his word 
with them, and have nothing to fear, provided he knows 
how to miltruſt them. The difference between ſtrata- 
gem and treaſon is very great ; the one a man may 
guard againſt, but no degree of human prudence is 
ſufficient to ſhield him from the other. When, as re- 
lated by Virgil, by the contrivance of Sinon, the Tro- 
jans themſelves introduced the enemy within their walls, 
they could caft the blame only upon their own impru- 
dence and credulity ; but when, in the Iliad, Minerva 
is ſeen, in contempt of a ſworn alliance, perſuading 
Pandarus to ſhoot an arrow at Menelaus, one is apt 
to wonder how Homer dared to intitle Minerva, The 
Goddeſs of Wiſdom. 
Is order to carry on a ſurpriſe by ſtratagem, one of 
the moſt certain methods is, to calculate what time is 
neceſſary for the army to arrive at day-break near the 
road by which the enemy is to paſs, ſo as to be able 
to examine the country, and make the neceffary diſpo- 
ſitions for the attack: in an open country the army 


may be concealed behind corn, or behind a riſing 
ground, 


Prince Eugene, in 1 702, after the battle of Croſtolo, 


having gained ſome days march of the king of Spain, 
poſted himſelf between the Zero and the Po, He ſo 
well concealed his army behind the bank of the Zero, 
that the combined army of France and Spain, which 
was on its march, and ready to enter into its camp, 
was obliged to range itſelf in order of battle, and to 
fight, without having ſcarcely time to make any dif- 
polition; and had it not been for thoſe, which had been 
wiſcly forcſeen by the king of Spain and M. de Ven- 
Bees it is probable the combined army had been 
en. | 


A woody country offers more expedients for the 


concealing of troops: but as it is to be ſuppoſed the 


cnemp's advanced guard will be advanced at leaſt halt 
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or three quarters of a league, to ſcower the country ; Offenſive. 


therefore, if the general's defign is to attack the ene- Operations- 


my's flank, he muſt preſent ſome cavalry and huſſars 
in the front of the enemy's. army, ſo as to engage his 
attention. Some infantry ſhould be placed in the 
woods, in the rear of theſe troops, in order to ſuſtain 
them: this cavalry and the huſſars ſhould retire in pro— 


portion as the advanced guard advances, in order to 


induce the enemy to believe they are not ſufficiently 
ſtrong, and that the reaſon of their advaneing was only 
to examine the march of the army. As ſoon as the 
enemy ſhall have reached the place agreed on by the 
generals leading columns that are to attack, the body 
of infantry that is in ambuſcade in the wood, the num- 
ber of whoſe coiumns ſhould be regulated according to 
the ſituation of the country, will march filently, and 
near enough to the enemy, and will charge him with 
bayonets, without giving him time to recover himſelf ; 
during this attack the cavalry, dragoons, and huſſars, 


who keep the enemy's front in awe, will charge the 


troops who have paſſed the wood and ſpread them- 
ſelves over the plain. Theſe troops of cavalry muſt 


be ſuſtained by the infantry which was in their rear in 


the wood, and which ſhould be furniſhed with cannon. 
"Theſe two attacks, made one after the other, but at ſome 
ſmall diſtance of time, will render the enemy doubtful 
with regard to the diſpoſitions he is to make ; he will 
be undetermined where to ſend aſſiſtance, as the can- 
non which he will hear at the head will induce him to 
believe that attack the real one: he will fly to that 
part, and will conſequently weaken the flank, which 
is deſigned to be attacked by all the infantry. By 
this diverſion the flank will with greater caſe be bro- 
ken through, and the enemy taken in rear: the 
enemy thus ſurrounded, and finding himſelf between 
two fires, cannot avoid being beaten. 

It is more difficult to form ambuſcades in an open 
country, particularly for a whole army, unleſs it ſhould 
find a bank like that at Zero; then the general ſhould 
confider whether or not the attack of the army on its 
march is practicable. If the general by his ſuperiority 
can, Without weakening himſelf, divide his army, and 
find means to conceal it, he will attempt the attack, 


provided that each detached body is poſted before the 


enemy has begun his march, and that they can all 
join on the firſt order, without a poſſibility of being 
cut off or finding any obſtacle to preveat their march- 
ing up to the enemy: but, in order for a greater cer- 
tainty of ſucceſs, theſe firſt diſpoſitions being made, 
great exactneſs in giving, and diligence in the execu- 
tion of the orders, is neceſſary; each feparate body 
ſhould charge at the ſame time, and at different parts. 
But as it may happen the attack may prove unſueceſs- 
ful, whether owing to the good diſpoſition of the ene- 
my, or whether becauſe the attacks were not made to- 
gether or executed with equal vivacity, it is neceſſary 


that the general ſhould have provided for a retreat, 


and that the officers commanding different bodies 
ſhould know after what manner ard from what part it 
is to begin. For the greater ſecurity, the general of- 
ficers ovght to communicate their inſtructions to the 
commanding officer of each body compoliny that which 
they command, ſo that at the time of the attack or of 
the retreat, they may inſtantly comprehend the mean— 
ing of whatever they are ordered to perform. 
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If the army intending to attack the enemy on his 


Operations. march is weaker, or equal, either in number or in the 
—— — 


nature of the troops, it is then only the fituation of 
the country, and the facility with which the enemy 
may be ſurpriſed, that ſhould determine the attempt 
of this grand enterpriſe : the prudence of the general, 
his experience ; that of the generals who are under his 
command; the quality of his troops; whether they 
are well diſciplined or not; whether they are compo- 
ſed of one or of many nations; the quality of the 
troops to be attacked; and, in ſhort, the genius of 
their genera], are circumſtances by which the attack- 
ing or not attacking ſhould be decided. It is impoſ- 
ſible to be deciſive upon theſe circumſtances, which 
depend entirely upon the ground, upon the vigilance 
of the enemy's general, upon the order which he cauſes 
his troops to obſerve in their march, and in ſhort upon 
the troops under his command. A general, at the 
head of a well-diſciplined army, compoſed of veterans 
and good general officers, will undertake and execute 
deſigns which he would not even dare think of with a 
new-raifed army, however numerous : it is alſo very 
difficult to ſurpriſe a vigilant general, who is beſides a 
good ſoldier, and who is alſo aſſiſted by the counſels 
of able and intelligent officers. ; 

A general ſhould alſo be guided, in attacking the 
enemy on a march, by the country and the na- 
ture of the troops of which his army is compo- 
fed. If the enemy marches through an open country, 
aid the general is equal to him in infantry but ſupe- 
rior in cavalry, he ſhould make no hefitation in attack- 
ing him; but if the country is woody or mountainous, 
and the enemy's army is more numerous in cavalry 
than infantry, the general has ſtill the ſame advantage 
with a ſuperiority of infantry ; becauſe the enemy's 
cavalry, in thoſe kind of countries, is unable to act 
againſt infantry; and the infantry alſo which the ene- 
my may have will never be ſufficiently ſtrong to main- 
tain itſelf upon the heights againſt forces ſo ſuperior : 
and if the hcights are forced, there can be no doubt 
of the enemy's being beaten, of his cavalry being ru- 
ined and cruſhed to pieces, or that his retreat will be 
attended with great difficulty, and that he will loſe 


the greater part, if not the whole, of his army. 


It is true, that an army ſo weak in infantry and 
ſtrong in cavalry rarely engages itſelf in a woody or 
mountainous country ; but it may happen that the 


enemy is obliged to paſs through theſe countries in or- 


der to tranſport the ſeat of war to a ſpot more favour- 
able for the cavalry. On this occafion the general 
muſt endeavour to concert his meafures after ſuch a 
manner as to render it impoſhble for the enemy to mo- 
left him, to d ſpute any paſs with him, or to attack 
him on his march; if a general on any occaſion en- 
gages himſelf raſhly, it is a mark both of imprudence 
and want of capacity, If Amilcar Barcas had enga- 
ged himſelf in the ſtreight of Hache with a greater 
number of cavalry than infantry, he would never bave 
been able to overcome the African rebels, whoſe chief 
ſtrength conſiſted in infantry. Haonibal would not 
have engaged himſelf in the Alps without being much 
more numerous 1n infantry than cavalry ; and yet the 
difficulty which he found in that paſſage was more ow- 
ing to the trouble cauſed by the cavalry and baggage, 
than by the mountaincers, by whom he was conti- 
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nually harraſſed. 


In a word, the attack of an army on its march Operation, 
This operation re. 


ſhould be foreſeen beforehand. 
quires the agreement of many circumſtances, an invio- 
lable ſecreſy and an exact knowledge of the country: 
a plan ſhould be laid relative to the precautions the 
enemy may be ſuppoſed to take in his march, as well 
as thoſe neceſſary to be taken to ſteal marches of the 
enemy, to approach him in order, and for obſervin 
ſtrict filence in the march, The general ſhould alſo 
endeavour by all means to gain the inhabitants of the 
country over to him, to chooſe a ſpot where he can 
march under cover, without which he can march only 
by night ; in which caſe it will be difficult to prevent 
ſome of the columns from ſtraggling, which will be 
ſufficient to cauſe the miſcarriage of the enterpriſe, 
The general ſhould have ſafe and intelligent guides, 
be certain of his troops, and have nothing to appre- 
hend from deſerters ; one of which is enough to baffle 
the beſt- concerted meaſures. In 1693, prince Eu— 
gene, on receiving intelligence that the Turks had 
prepared a large convoy for the garriſon of 'Temeſwar, 
formed the defign of carrying it off: he therefore put 
himſelf at the head of the detachment deltined for the 
execution of this deſign ; but a ſoldier who deſerted 
to the enemy prevented the Turks from marching, and 
the prince was therefore obliged to return without ac- 
compliſhing his deſign. | 


SECT. V. Of the Attack of entrenched Camps. 


Tus principles of war among all nations and in all 


times have been ſtill the ſame ; but the little experience 
of the early ages of the world would not permit thoſe 
principles to unfold themſelves, as they have ſince 
done, and to which it is owing that new expedients 
both for attack and defence have been diſcovered, 


In the fabulous times of Greece, the firſt conquer- 


ors were eſteemed as gods, becauſe they, by their ge- 
nius and valour ſupplying the want of art, were re- 
garded as beings ſuperior to humanity, as mortals born 
for its deſtruction; but now, as arts of all kinds, and 
particularly the art of war, have ſoared to a pitch of 
almoſt perfection, theſe gods of antiquity are no longer 


conſidered in any other light than as great men who 
made themſelves ſuperior to the reſt of their cotempo- 


raries. In proportion as poſterity hath become more 
enlightened, it hath alſo become more juſt ; it hath 
preſerved the title of hero for thoſe who have not made 
an ill uſe of their ſuperior talents and ſtrength ; but 
hath given the deteſtable name of tyrants to thoſe 


whoſe deſire of revenge and rage have outlived their 


ſucceſs. | 

The firſt epocha wherein the military talent became 
conſpicuous, is the fiege of Troy, although there were 
even wars prior to that. Homer, when deſcribing the 
ſhield of Achilles, mentions wars raiſed for the carry- 
ing off cattle. Horace confirms this; and in his 94- 
tires alſo mentions a war anterior to that of Troy, the 
occaſion of which was the ſame, and without mixing 
ſacred authority with theſe profane ones: and thoſe 
who know the paſſions can want no arguments to con- 
vince them that men have been in a ſtate of warfare 
from the time they have been actuated by them, or, to 
uſe a better expreſſion, as ſoon as mankind was formed 


into ſociety. Even before the fiege of Troy, er 
and 
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and Theſeus had already aſtoniſhed the Greeks by their 
conqueſts; but although theſe two heroes have purged 


—— the world of many flagitious men, their victories are 


rather a proof of their ſtrength and cunning, than 
of their knowledge ia the military ſcience. In pro- 
portion as Greece became poliſhed by the laws of Ly- 
curgus, the' people, more enlightened, diſcovered, in the 
neceſſity of ſelf-defence, the principles of attack. The 
Grecians gave birth to that ſcience which the Romans 
extended, which ſucceeding ages improved, and which 
we have almoſt brought to perfection. 

What a ſenſible difference 1s there in the military 
art, ſuch as it at preſent is, compared with that of 
which the rules are handed down to us by Onezander, 
Vigetius, the emperor Leo, Frontinus, lian, and 
many others? The towns, in their times, had no other 
defence than walls, raiſed at a great charge, flanked at 
little diſtances with towers, and a large ditch in front : 
it is true that the little force of their weapons contri- 
buted much to the advantages of their fortifications. 
Their entrenched camps had only a. large ditch with 
ſome waggons placed behind it; and whenever the 
ancients were willing to practiſe all the art at that time 
known in war, they ſurrounded the camp with walls, 
in the ſame manner as they did their towns, with 
towers at little diſtances. Of this kind was Pompey's 
camp at Dyrachium in Epirus, the plan of which is 
given in the marſhal de Puyſegur's Art of War: the 
wall by which it was ſurrounded was 15, oo0 paces in 
Extent, | | 

The emperor Leo was unacquainted with any other 
method of entrenching a camp, than by heaping faſ- 
cines together, putting trees upon one another, and 
poſting advanced guards. | | 
The experience which hath been ſince acquired, 

hath, without abridging the labour, rendered the 
works of places ſtronger, and eaſier to be defended : 
the labour of the entrenchments for camps hath been 
ſhortened ; they have taken a new form; and being 
conſtructed upon the ſame principles as the fortifica- 
tions of towns, they are become more difficult to be 
forced. By this ſame experience the means of attack- 
ing them hath been diſcovered ; and in proportion as 
offenſive weapons have changed, and are become more 
powerful, the ſyſtem of fortification has been new- 
modelled. 

The power and force of arms being become more 
conſiderable, it has been thought neceſſary to oppoſe 
them by ſuch fortifications as were capable of reſiſting 
them; and neceſſity has done that which genivs was 
till then unable to effect. It is for this reaſon that 
in the latter wars, and in thoſe of the preſent time, 
generals have not been contented with making ditches 
in the front of their camps in order to entrench them, 
afterthemanner of the Romans, but have to them added. 
lines, angles, and redoubts, at proper diſtances. Art 
hath been carried yet farther, by the addition of walls in 
front of the ditch : in ſhort, M. Saxe, in the laſt war, 
inſtead of making uſe of lines to entrench his camp be- 
fore Maeſtricht, only cauſed redoubts to be erected 
at proper dittances, each of which had a covered way 
which was palliſadoed, and the redoubt fraized; and 
he alſo cauſed large and deep wells to be ſunk in the 
ditch, Our poſterity may perhaps diſcover ſomething 
to add to the ſtrength of theſe entrenehments. the 
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knowledge of a ſucceeding ape being always increaſed Offenſive 


by that of the preceding. 

A general ſhould be determined upon the attack, 
and the manner of it, by the nature of the entrench- 
ments and the fituation of the country. Such en- 
trenchments as thoſe of M. Saxe at Maeſtricht, are 
very difficult to be forced ; nor can the deſign of it be 
formed without preat ſuperiority of force ; even then 
the ſucceſs is uncertain. The ſtrength of theſe en- 
trenchments hath been ſeen in the fixth ſeQion of the 
firſt part. | 

But a camp entrenched with lines may beattacked; 
although, at the fiege of Philipſburg, Prince Eugene 
at the head of 80,000 men, did not dare attack thoſe 
which were erected by the duke of Berwick: but this 
example ſhould not ſerve as a rule. Two great men 
naturally fear and reſpe& each other: Prince Eugene 
being thoroughly acquainted with the duke of Ber- 
wick's ability, was therefore convinced that his rival 
had taken all thoſe precantions which he himſelf 
would have done in the ſame ſituation : the duke of 
Berwick, doing the ſame juſtice which all Europe did 
to Prince Eugene's talents, had to the prudence of 
his dſpoſitions added all the aſſiſtance of art. The 
prince having examined the lines, and finding them 
ſtrong in every part, acted the part of a wiſe and ex- 


perienced man; the lines were not attacked, and Phi- 


lipſburg was taken. | 

Camps entrenched with lines are not always equally 
ſtrong in every part ; they are neither always com- 
manded, nor even to be attacked, by generals equal 
in talents, capacity, and experience: and when the 
are, there are ſome occaſions where force and reſolu- 
tion muſt be joined to the prudence of the diſpoſitions, 

Let an army be ſuppoſed entrenched behind lines: 


where art and nature are both joined; whoſe flanks 


are ſuſtained and ſecured, furniſhed with troops and 
artillery along the whole front, with more troops behind: 


to ſuſtain thoſe which line the lines. The general who. 
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would attack, ought firſt to ſurvey the ſituation of the 


lines himſelf, and as much as poſſible fhe enemy's diſ- 
poſition ; he will examine the conſtruction of the lines, 
how they are ſupported, their extent, and whether the 
ſoil is firm or light. As ſoon as he ſhall be perfectly 
acquainted with theſe circumſtances, he may form his 
plan of attack, and cauſe his army to march in as 
many columns as there are attacks to be made; but 
be ſhould endeavour as much as poſſible to occupy 


the whole front of the enemy, whether for the ſtrength, 


or whether to prevent the enemy from ſending aſſiſtance 
to thoſe places where the attack will be briſkeit, The 
head of each column ſhouJd be wel} furniſhed with 
artillery ; and as ſoon as it ſhall be within diſtance of. 
cannonadipg the lines with effect, it ſhould keep up a 
briſk and continual fire for the ſpace of an hour at 
leaſt, ſo as to beat down the earth of the parapet, and 
tumble it into the ditch, which will in ſome meaſure 
render the paſſage of it leſs difficult for the troops. 
The time of the attack ſhould be an hour before day, 
ſo that the cannon may have fired before the enemy 
ſhall know where to direct his artillery: after every 
diſcharge, the ſituation of the cannon ſhould be 
changed either to the right or the left, in order to 
deceive the enemy's gunners, and prevent their know- 
ing where to direct their pieces. If there ſhould be 
any 
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front of the line, in order to employ the enemy, and Offenſng 
prevent his fending aſſiſtance to that part that is for. Operation, 
ced. The reſerve, which is compoſed of infantryang — 


croſs each other upon the lines, the artillery will then 


have a very great effect. 


The infantry ſhould follow the artillery, furniſhed 
with hurdles, planks, faſcines, pick-axes, and ſhovels 
the faſcines will ſerve to fill up the wells, if there are 
any, before the ditch ; or if there are no wells, they 
will fill up the ditch, and the hurdles will be thrown 
over them. The cavalry ſhould be formed in two 
lines in the rear of the infantry, in order to ſuſtain it. 
The general ſhould endeavour to find ſome ridges, to 
conceal the cavalry from the enemy; but ſhould there 
be none, it muſt be placed at ſuch a diſtance, as not 
to be expoſed to the cannon of the lines ; for ſhould 
it be placed too near, it will very ſoon be dellroyed, 
without having it in its power to be of any ſervice : 
the great fire which it will ſuſtain, may ſtrike it with 
terror, which may cauſe it to give back, and dil- 
courage the infantry, or at leaſt deprive if of that re- 
ſolution and vivacity which it had, knowing itſelf to 
be ſuſtained ; beſides, it is great inhumanity in a ge- 
neral to expoſe troops which he can place in ſecurity. 
The enemy appears leſs formidable when force can be 
oppoſed by force ; but the braveſt ſoldier will be of- 
ten diſheartened when he ſees himſelf expoſed to blows 
which he has not in his power to return. Beſidee, as 
in the beginning of an attack of lines, the cavalry 
cannot be of any aſſiſtance, and cannot act till the in- 
fantry hath penetrated in ſome part, it would be uſe- 
leſs to cauſe it to advance too near, provided it is 
within reach of marching readily when the infantry 
has paſſed, and hath made a paſſage large enough for 


it, by beating down the lines and filling up the ditch ; 


the cavalry then will have no more to fear from the 
cannon of the lines, becauſe the enemy's attention will 
be more engaged with endeavouring to repulſe the in- 
fantry, than with firing upon the cavalry. As ſoon 
as the lines have been ſufficiently cannonaded to beat 
them down, and throw the enemy into confuſion, the 
infantry ſhould march reſolutely and together; and 
ſhould take care to leave room for the artillery, fo 
that it may advance at the ſame time, and continue 
its fire, The attack ſhould be made by the grenadiers, 
ſuſtained by the piquets : they will protect the ſoldiers 
who fill up the wells and the ditch ; and as ſoon as 
they find an opportunity of paſſing, they will endeavour 
to get over the entrenchments, ſuſtained by the whole 
infantry of the column, which will then be diſencum- 
bered of the faſcines, hurdles, &c. in order to drive 
the enemy from his lines. As ſoon as there are 
ſoldiers enough upon the lines to bear the refiſtance 
of the enemy, the ſoldicrs who have the ſhovels and 
pick-axes, and who ought to be laſt, will finiſh the 
tilling up of the ditch by beating down the parapet of 
the lines, and making an opening ſufficient for the 
pailage of a ſquadron in order of battle. Then the 
whole infantry of the column that has broke through, 
will paſs and divide into two parts, to let the cavalry 
paſs, which will form under the cover of the fire of 
the infantry, and will not attack the enemy's cavalry 
til it ſhall have collected its whole force together. 


If one of the attacks ſucceeds, on the firſt news, 


which will ſoon be ſpread throughout the army, all the 
troops at that time ovght briſkly to attack the whole 


cavalry, ought to join the troops that have broke thro? 
the lines, to ſuilain the cavalry charging that of the 
enemy, and cannot be ſuſtained by the infantry wha 
paſſed the firſt, becauſe it is employed in taking the 
enemy in flank to the right and left, In this fituation, 
when the reſerve and all the cavalry which followed the 
column that hath paſſed, and to which others may yet 
be joined ſhall have paſſed, it ſhould attack the enemy; 
if it '8 repulſed, it can never be to any great diſtance, 


becauſe it has infantry behind it, to ſuſtain it, and by 


its fire to ſtop the enemy. If the lines are forced b 
many columns, the ſucceſs and alfo the defeat of the 
enemy will be thereby rendered more certain. | 
This diſpoſition appears to be good, becauſe the 
lines having been partly deitroyed by the cannon, be- 
cauſe the enemy cannot but have loft a great number 
of men, and becauſe part of his artillery has been diſ. 
mounted, without the army that attacks having ſu- 
ſtained much loſs. The prince of Orange in 1639, be- 
ing poſted upon the Ghete, at Nervinde, entrenched 
his army after ſuch a manner that it could not be ſyr- 
rounded ; his right wzs ſupported by a river, and his 
left by the village of Romdorff, bordering upon the ri- 
valet of Landen. M. de Luxembourg, being willing 
to attack him, could only get up with his cavalry in 
the evening, his infantry and cannon not being able to 
come up till night: that general during this time form- 
ed his diſpoſition, and between five and fix in the morn- 
ing he put his army in motion, which formed in order 
of battle as it marched along, the infantry and cannon 
in front, and the cavalry in the rear. 5 
When the duke of Savoy and prince Eugene, till 
encamped between the town of Pianeza and la Venerie, 
in 1706, marched to attack the lines of the French 
army that beſieged Turin, they cauſed their armies to 
march in eight columns; the infantry formed the ad- 


vanced guard, the artillery, diſtributed by brigades, 


marched at the head between the columns, the cavalry 
was behind in fix, and out of reach of-cannon- ſhot. 
The diſpoſition of marſhal de Coigny in 1744, in 
order to attack the lines of Wiſſembourg, of which the 
enemy were in poſſeſſion, was like it, except that the 
whole of his army had not time ro get up; but as the 
moments were precious, he did not wait for it. The 


army which came from Landau divided itſelf into four, 


which formed the four attacks; one of which was at 
Wiſſembourg, the other at the mill between that town 
and the village of Picards, the third at the village of 
Picards, and the laſt was made above that village, 
which was entruſted to the Heſſian troops. His ca- 
valry, which was behind, paſſed after the infantry had 
broke through the lines ; but the enemy were then al- 
moft either killed or taken, and thoſe who could fave 
themſelves, retired to Lautrebourg, where their army 
had aſſembled after having paſſed the Rhine. Tt is dif- 
ficult to determine which is moſt to be admired, whe- 
ther the general's diſpoſition, the quickneſs and exact- 
neſs of his eye, and his coolneſs in a circumſtance fo 
delicate, or the courage of the French troops, who 
forced theſe lines in leſs than two bours. 

As ſoon as the enemy is beat and abandons his lines, 


he muſt be purſued, but with precaution. The ET 
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sene with which he ſhould be purſued, depends upon the 
Operations: order with which he retires: if it is an open country, 


the general may follow him ſo long as he ſees all clear 
before him; but if the country is divided with defiles 
and woods, it would by no means be prudent for him 
to engage himſelf in them, for fear of any ambuſcades 
being placed there by the enemy, in order to ſecure 
his retreat: nevertheleſs, the general ſhonld endeavour 
to make the moſt of his victory, and ſhould never be 
content to win a batile by halves; at leaſt it ſhould be 
carried ſo far, as to make the enemy ſenſble of his 
loſs, and of rendering him incapable of continuing 
openly in the field. | EYE 
But if the army that attacks the lines ſhould be un- 
able to force them, after many repeated attacks, and 
if the general perceives his troops are diſcouraged, he 
hould immediately retire. If the retreat is made over 
an open country, he ſhould begin it by marching off 
the cannon, the infantry next, and the cavalry will 
form the rear-guard in two or three lines; the huſſars 
and dragoons will be upon the flanks of the cavalry: 
if there are any defiles or woods to paſs through, the 


general ſhould leave ſome infantry at the entrance of 


them, to ſuſtain and protect the cavalry, which will re- 
treat by files. If the enemy is in full ſtrength, the ge- 
neral ſhould leave ſome field-pieces with the infantr 
that is poſted at the entrance of the woods and defiles, 
which will certainly ſtop the enemy's impetuoſity: if, 
on the contrary, the enemy purſues the army with only 
a few troops, it will be proper to charge him if he 
approaches too near. In this diſpoſition an army may 
retreat eaſily, provided that order is obſerved, and the 
movements not made with too much precipitation. 


DECT. VI. Of the Attack of a Convoy. 


Taz ſame motive that ought to oblige a general to 
practiſe every reſource of art, in order to conduct the 
eſcort of a convoy in ſafety, ſhould alſo induce him to 
uſe the ſame expedients to carry off the enemy's ſub- 
ſiſtence, to oblige him to retire, if advanced into the 
country, into the neighbourhood of ſome one of his 
own towns, in order to find ſubſiſtence: to carry off 
the enemy's convoys, and deprive him of the means 
of ſubliſting, is, in reality, to overcome him without 
fighting. Vigilance, ſo neceſſary for all kinds of ope- 
rations, becomes more particularly ſo for thoſe which 
may decide the fate of a campaign. Whatever may be 
the nature of the convoys, a general ſhould never ne- 
glect an opportunity of attacking them: if they con- 
iſt of provition, the moſt numerous army in want of 
that becomes its own deſtruction; if of forage, the ta- 
king of that cauſes the ruin of the horſes, and renders 
the cavalry uſeleſs: the ammunition neceſſary for car- 
rying on war cannot be tranſported to the army, nor 
the artillery conduRed to it. Without ammunition the 
wileſt and braveſt general cannot have any reſource ; 
and if deſtitute of money, the ſoldier is diſheartened, 
and thoſe very men whom pay renders heroes, are con- 
verted into ſo many deſerters: the braveſt man who, 
without fear, expoſes himſelf, inſenſible to the greateſt 
terrors of war, cannot ſupport even the appearances of 
famine. 

If the eſcort of a convoy marches in a mountainous. 
country, the officer who commands it ſhould have a 

ody of infantry at his advanced guard, another at the 


rear - guard, and a third in the centre; for it may hap- eee 
pen that he may be attacked in flank, particularly if 8 


the enemy, diſcovering an opening, preſents himſelf in 
the road that the convoy keeps; and there ſhould be 


alſo troops in all parts to oppoſe any attack that may 
be made. 


An advantageous method for attacking a convoy is, 
by forming three attacks, one real and two falſe. Thoſe 
attacks are called real which the troops make with vi- 
gour and in full ſtrength, and when their charging is 
provided for and determined; the /al/e ones are when 
the general's intention is only to keep back the enemy, 
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and prevent his ſending aſſiſtance to the troops that are 


really attacked. 

Theſe attacks, true or falſe, are determined by the 
ſituation of the country, and in proportion to the de- 
gree of eaſe with which the convoy may be turned 
from the road it is in; that is, if the general ſhould 


meet with an avenue near the advanced guard, which 


will draw the enemy ſome diſtance from his main body, 
and which alſo leads to that of the troops which at- 
tack, it is at that part the real attack ſhould be made: 
if this avenue is found at the rear-guard, the two falſe 
attacks ſhould be made at the advanced guard and at 


the centre, ſuppoſing there is an opportunity of at- 


y tacking the centre. Theſe falſe attacks ought to be 


ſufficiently numerous in troops, to be able to employ 


the enemy, without running a hazard of being beaten, 
and to prevent his ſending aſſiſtance to other parts. 
If the troops deſigned to attack the convoy are ſuf- 


ficiently numerous, although divided into three bodies, 


to attack every part at the ſame time with equal vi- 


gour, the ſucceſs will thereby become more certain. 


The eſcort of a convoy is often more numerous than 
the troops which attack it; but it being certainly 
weakened by the diviſion it is obliged to make in or- 
der to guard the whole length of the convoy, the 
troops which attack have greatly the advantage, al- 
though inferior in number, becauſe thoſe which they 
attack cannot ſend aſſiſtance to the parts attacked, 
eſpecially if attacked on all fides. 

If the road is wide enough, and there is room for 
a waggon to turn, the general ſhould rather chooſe to 
attack the advanced and rear guards than the centre, 
to prevent the enemy's ſaving any of the waggons be— 
longing to the rear-guard, which will undoubtedly be 
the caſe, if only the advanced guard and centre are at- 
tacked, If the road 1s ſo narrow that the waggons 
cannot turn about in order to go back, the general 
ſhould attack the advanced guard, and employ the 
centre and rear-guard as much as poſſible; | 

A convoy may allo be attacked at the opening of a 
defile into a ſmall plain; then it is again the advanced 
guard that the general ſhould attack, who ſhould alſo 
contrive to have the rear-guard attacked at the ſame 
time. Tie troops in the centre will be confuſed, and 
not know where to ſend aſſiſtance, becauſe they will 
hear firing both in front and rear; nevertheleſs, the 
general ſhould defer charging till part of the waggons 
are pailed, and the troops of the centre are {till on this 
ſide the defile. Au attack, when uuforeſeen, briſk, 
and ſuſtained, can never fail ſucceeding, particularly 
when the troops attacked are ſo divided as not to have 
it in their power to aſſiſt each other; and if the whole 
convoy is not taken, there is almoſt a certainty of ta- 


king 
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Operations. of it, by ſetting it on fire, and by hamſtringing the 


horſes, if there is not time to carry them off, 

The ſucceſs of theſe attacks partly depends upon the 
choice of thoſe places where the troops which are to 
fall upon the convoy are placed in ambuſcade; the 
molt ſecure are thoſe which are leaft liable to the in- 
ſpection of the enemy's parties. It is ſufficient to have 
ſentries upon the tops of the hills, ſo that they may 
ſee into the roads, and give notice when the convey is 
near the place appointed for the attack: then the troops 
charged with the attack of the rear-guard, having no- 
thing more to apprehend from being diſcovered by the 
enemy's parties, may draw near the entrances of the 
avenues. | 

If the ambuſcade is diſcovered, the conduct which 
ought to be obſerved by the troops compoling it de- 
pends entirely upon their force and that of the eſcort ; 
nevertheleſs, even when they are weakeſt, the attack 
ſhould be attempted, which, if unſucceſsful, will at leaſt 
have retarded the marchgof a convoy, for want of which 
the enemy may be greatly diſtreſſed. A general never 
never riſks much in attacking a convoy; the object of 
the officer commanding the eſcort being to conduct it 
in ſafety, and to avoid fighting: it is the ſame with 
the eſcort of a convoy, as with a chain of forage, the 
end of which 1s only to complete it ; and conſequently 
the troops charged with them will rather be attentive 
to execute the orders which have been given them, than 
to purſue the enemy, although beaten and drove back. 
The conducting of a convoy, and the diſpoſitions which 
relate to foraging, are very different from thoſe of a 
detachment only : foraging and convoys have a fixed 
deſtination, and a point where they are to terminate; 
whereas a detachment has no other view, than to ſeek 
the enemy and fight him, unleſs it is ordered to carry 
aſſiſtance, or to get poſſeſſion of ſome poſt.” Then the 


commanding officer ſhould act in the ſame manner as 


if he was charged with the conduct of a convoy or a 
forage; that is, he ſhould endeavour to execute his 
orders without fighting: but if the intention is only 
to ſeck the enemy, the troops in ambuſcade, finding 
themſclves too weak for him, ſhould retire ; but if 
they are ſuperior, or even equal in number, they ſhould 
attack him, and the vigour of their charge ſhould de- 
termine the ſucceſs of it. | 

Ia a woody country the ſituation of it ſhould be con- 
ſidered, in order to regulate the manner of the attack: 
if the wood is thick, infantry only can act in it; if it 
is not thick, ſome huſſars or dragoons may be added to 
it. If the road through which the convoy paſſes is 
large, the advanced and rear guards ſhould be attack- 
ed; the troops in the centre will be eaſily kept em- 
ployed by a few troops: if the road ſhould be ſo nar— 


row, that the waggons can neither turn back or double 


up, the head ſhould be attacked, and the falſe attacks 
made at the rear-guard and the whole length of the 
convoy. 

When a convoy marches througb an open country, 


there ſhould be many ambuſcades formed: an enemy 


is leſs apprehenſive in an open country, becauſe, ſeeing 
all before him, his ſearches become the leſs exact, in 
proportion as the country is unfavourable for troops 
to form ambuſcades ; nevertheleſs, a general may al- 
ways find ſome hollows, beights, or places of the ſame 


troops by the enemy's, and to be proportionably 


attacked; and then they can chooſe the place moſt fa- 


of the day it is to ſet out, and the number of troops 
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nature, where troops may be concealed. As ſoon ag Offenſre 
the convoy ſhall be arrived at the place fixed on for Operation, 
the attack, the general ſhould fall upon the advanced 
and rear guards, in order to take in the whole, and to 
induce, it poſſible, the troops in the centre to divide 
themſelves, to run to their aſſiſtance ; then the third 
ambuſcade muſt ſhow itſelf, and attack the centre, and 
endeavour to divide the convoy, before the comman- 
dant of the eſcort has had time either to park it or 
double it up. If the general ſucceeds in dividing the 
convoy, and if the troops in the centre of the eſcort are 
beaten and broke, he ſhould detach ſome infantry, 
cavalry, and huſſars, in purſuit of them: the remainder 
muſt be divided in two parts, in order to attack the 
troops lining the convoy; aſter which they muſt join 
thoſe who attack the advanced and rear-guards, The 
troops, when re-united, ought to make this attack 
with vigour, and entirely determine the defeat of the 
eſcort, and conſequently the taking of the convoy. 

A convoy that is divided is half taken, as ſoon as 
the detachment of the centre is beaten ; becavſe the 
victorious troops can be divided, and part ſent in pur- 
ſuit of the body that is beaten, and the other part em- 
ployed to reinforce thoſe who ſtill meet with reliſtance ; 
whereas, if only one part 1s attacked, that which 1s not 
attacked can readily ſend aſſiſtance, eſpecially in an open 
country, where there is nothing to prevent either ca- 
valry or infantry from acting, and being a mutual aſ- 
ſiſtance to each other. | 

A general who would attack a convoy never rung 
any hazard by dividing his troops, in order to divide 
thoſe of the enemy : the more the troops of an eſcort 
are divided, with the greater eaſe will they be beaten. 
An officer who would attack, ſhould know the ſtrength 
of the eſcort, in order to regulate the number of his 
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ſtronger. He who is attacked, being ignorant of his 
enemy's force, and being charged on all fides, is at a 
loſs where to ſend aſſiſtance, and how to take care of 
every part: he who attacks by the knowledge he 
ſhould have of the country, is enabled to poſt his troops 
after ſuch a manner, as to employ all thoſe belonging 
to the enemy, without weakening himſelf. The troops 
which attack have certainly great advantages, becauſe, 
in dividing them, they are ſtill ſtronger than the body 


vourable for the attack : whatever may be the precau- 
tions taken by the officer commanding the eſcort, 
whatever may be his vigilance, it will be very difficult for 
him, conſidering theſe different attacks and the num- 


ber of the enemy's troops, to diſpoſe his own with ſut- | 
ficient quickneſs to place the convoy in ſecurity, n 
eſpecially if the attack is made with great quickneſs r 
and vigour, | e 

The attack and the defence ſhould always be pro- v 


vided againſt, and the moſt certain means for ſucceed- 
ing ſhould be taken beforehand. Upon this principle 
he who would attack a convoy ought to be informed 


with which it is to be eſcorted. From the knowledge 
which he ought to have of the country, he will place 
his ambuſcade out of the fight and ſearches of the 


enemy's advanced detachments ; he will chooſe ſuch fr, 
places for the attack as are moſt favourable for him, E 
and moſt diſadvanta geous for the enemy ; and ſhould the tr; 


convoy 
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genre CONVOY have a bridge to paſe, that will be the moſt fa- 
«ations. yourable place for the attack. 


On this occaſion the commanding officer ſhould 
divide his troops, which ought to attack, into three 
bodies: two mutt be placed in ambuſcade on the op- 
poſite ſide of the bridge, and the third remain on its 


own fide. As ſoon'as the officer of the troops in 


ambuſcade ſhall ſee the head of the convoy, he will 
permit the advanced guard, the body at the centre, 
and ſome waggons, to paſs; then the two bodies in 
ambuſcade on the oppoſite fide of the bridge will ſhow 
themſelves, and charge the troops; one thoſe of the 


advanced guard, and the other thoſe of the centre: 


be will alſo permit ſome waggons to follow the troops 
of the centre, ſo that the paſſage of the bridge may 
be embarraſſed ; the third body, which is on its own 
fide, ought to march in order to attack the rear-guard, 
which cannot have any commuaication with the ad- 
vanced guard and the troops of the centre, the paſſage 
of the bridge being ſtopped up with the waggons with 
which it is covered; and becauſe alſo the advanced and 
rear guards are attacked, It is to be preſumed that 
thele three attacks, made at the ſame time by ſu— 
perior force, will have the whole advantage of the 
action; and the more ſo as the troops of the eſcort be- 
ing every where employed, cannot ſend aſſiſtance to 
any particular part. If the two bodies which attack- 
ed the advance guard and the centre ſhould break 
them and put them to flight, there ſhould be troops 
enough left in purſuit of them to finiſh their entire 
defeat, without any fear of being repulſed ; the re— 
mainder ought to march to the bridge, and cauſe the 
waggons that are upon it to be ranged in order, and 
march to the rear-guard, in order to finiſh its defeat, 
it it ſtill continues to make reſiſtance. 

It is neceſſary to obſerve, that ſome troops ought 
to be left at the head and along the eonvoy, in order 
to take care that the horſes are not taken off from the 
waggons, and that none of the ſolgiers or drivers make 
uie of that method to eſcape. | 

If the general has not troops ſufficient to be divided 
into three bodies, the ambuſcade on this fide the river 
can no longer take place, but the advanced guard and 
the centre mult be vigorouſly attacked. The general 
muſt obſerve not to attack till the troops of the centre 
ſnall have paſſed: this attack ſhould always be exe- 
cited by the infantry with the bayonets fixed, and 


without firing, and by the cavalry, huſſars, and dra- 


goons, ſword in hand. The general ſhould not then 
ſay to make priſoners z but ſhould put to death all 
thoſe whom he finds armed, If the two firſt detach- 
ments are beaten, the general ſhould march with the 
remainder to the rear-guard, which, not being ſtrong 
enovph to rehſt a body of troops much more numerous, 


Will undoubtedly betake itſelf to a retreat, As it is 


the convoy, and not the troops of the eſcort, that is 
the principal object, the general ſhovld leave only ſome 
troops of huſſars to purſue the rear-guard; he ſhould 
make the waggens file off as faſt as poſſible, and con- 
duct them the neareſt way to the camp or the neigh» 
bouring town. 

If the action has happened at too great a diflance 
from the army, and waggons cannot be conducted 
wichout running the hazard of being att2cked, the 


traces muſt be cut, the horſes carried away, and the 
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waggons ſet on fire, The huſfars and the dragoons Offentve 
which have been left in purſuit of the advanced and nn 


rear guards and the centre, ſhauld not follow them 


more than half a league, and then ought to return, in 


order to form, together, the rear-guard of the convoy 
that is taken: to which ſome 1nfantry ſhould be added, 
eſpecially if it is to paſs through a woody country ; 
if it is in a mountainous country, the purſuit of the 
enemy, as well as the rear-guard, on the return, ought 
to be entruſted to the infantry. 


SecT. VI. Of the Attack of green and dry Forages. 


NexT to the convoys," the forages become moiſt 
neceflary for the ſubſiſtence of an army, as it is by 
them the cavalry is ſupported; and if a general can 
contrive to Geprive the enemy of them, or to moleſt 
him in the making of them, his cavalry will ſoon be 


without reſource, his infantry without baggage, and 


his artillery without the means of being conveyed. 


An army, however numerous, reduced to this extre- 


mity, is neceſſarily obliged to keep upon the defeuſive, 
bowever inferior in number or troops the army op- 
poſed to it may be, its movements will tend only to 
find ſubliſtence, and all its deſigus will be by that 
means deltroyed, A general who is fo vigilant as to 
ſeize on ſuch like opportunities, will fight more ſecure- 
ly, and, inſtead of continuing upen the defentive, he 
will find bimſclt in a capacity of acting offentively.. 
With regard to green forage, it is nece{lary the 
general ſhould be intormed of the time and place 
where it is to be made, and, if poſſible, of the num- 


ber of troops which are to forage, In conſcquence of 


this knowledge, he will calculate the extent of ground 
they will take up, and alſo the number of troops ne- 
ceſſary for forming the chain: from this judgment, 
and upon this examination, he mult make a detach- 


ment ſufficiently itrong to attack the chain in many 


parts; and ſhould alſo be ſure, by the number of at- 
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tacks made in different parts, of penctrating on one 


fide or another. 


A general ſhould, on this occaſion, make uſe of 
ambuſcades ; it is a very uſeful and alſo ſecure me- 
thod of acting, when well performed. War, 1a the 
field, is almott entirely founded upon amt uſcades ; 
the great point conſiſts in knowing how to place them 
advantageuuſly : but it is unneceſſary to enlarge upon 
this ſubject here, there having been'a ſufficicnt detail 
given ot it in the ſecond ſection of this part. 

It the forage is made in an open country, the de- 
tachment deſtinedd to attack it, ſhould be compoled of 
infantry, Cavalry, and huſſars: the infantry ſhould 
not appear, but ought to remain in ambuſcade in fome 
holivws, behind fome hedges, and other favourable 


places z. and it ſhould be care ful not to {how its arms; 


becauſe, by the plittering of the liec}, they may be 
dilcovered: the cavalry ſhould be divided into two 
bodies, three quarters of a league one from the other, 
taking care to be able to join in caſe of necefüty. 
As tor the huflars, they ſhouid be diltir:buted about in 
many 1iwall detachments to the right and left, and in 
the centre of the_two bodics of cavalry; upon one of 
the flanks, there ſhould be a more numerous body of 
huffars placed in ambuſh, at a greater diltaner than 
the {mall detachments. Every one of thoſe ſmall 
troops ſhould have a number of trumpets with them; 
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and when the chain 1s formed, and the foragers ſpread 


over the plain, a part of theſe detachments ſhould 


leave the ambuſcades, making a great noiſe, and attack 
thoſe belonging to the enemy which are advanced: 
and theſe detachments will charge them with ſo much 
the more vigour, as they will be ſuſtained by the large 
body of huſſars in ambuſcade behind them, and which 
{hould march to ſuſtain them, and attract the atten- 
tion of the officer commanding the eſcort. It may 
happen that this firſt attack, made on one ſide only, 
may induce the enemy to unfurniin the chain in ſome 
place, by which it will conſequently be weakened; 
that is the time for the other detachments of huſſars to 
advance, followed by one of the bodies of cavalry, in 
order to attack the part that has been unfurniſhed. 
Tf the enemy, more prudent, does not weaken the 
chain in any particular part, which 1s every where 


ſtrong, but contents himſelf with making the reſerve. 


march to the aſſitance of the troops which have been 
attacked, the ſecond attack ought always to take 
place; but in order to employ the enemy every where, 
the ſecond body of cavalry ſhould march and attack 
the centre. This attack ought to be made with great 
briſkaeſs ſword in hand, whether the enterpriſe ſuc- 
ceeds or not: if it ſucceeds, a great advantage may 
be drawn from the rout of the chain; and, by pur- 


ſuing the troops of the chain with the cavalry and 


part of the huſſars, the other part ſhould fall upon the 


foravers, where they will without doubt find but little 


reſiſtance: if the attack does not ſucceed, and that, by 
the good diſpoſition of the troops of the chain, the 
detachment has not been able to force it, it ſhouid re- 
tire to the infantry that has remained behind in am— 
buſcade; this infantry will facilitate the retreat of the 
cavalry and huſſars. But ſuppoſe, that the enemy, 
too eager, is carried away by this firit ſucceſs, a great 


advantage may be derived from his imprudence, by 


attacking him reſolutely. The whole (ſtrength, and 
each body being united, it is to be imagined and even 
hoped, that the advantage will turn on the fide of thoſe 
troops which were repulſed but a moment before ; and 
the more ſo, as the general commanding the chain 
can have purſued only with his cavalry, his huſſars, 
and drazoons, beczule his infantry will have remained 
in the poſts which it occupied, either to guard them 
or to ſuſtain the horſe, ſuppofing they ſhould be repulſed. 

If the forage is made in a mountainous country, the 
infantry mult act slone, the cavalry being only ne- 
ceſſary in caſe it can have any ground on which to 
act, and ſullain the infaatry in caſe it is repulſed : the 
infantry ſhould attack the avenues and the heights, 
and poſſeſs itſelf, as much as poſſible, of thoſe which 
have the greateſt command, and make the attack in 
Many places, as in an open country. Theſe different 
attacks render the enemy uadetermined with regard to 
his Gdiſpofi:ions ; he does not know where to ſend aſ- 
fitance : the unecriinty of the general becomes vifible 
to every officer, and ſoon communicates itſelf to all 
the troops; from thence proceeds their confution, and 
confequently their defeat. | 

When the enemy 13 beaten and driven off, the de- 
tack ment ſhould purſue him far enough to prevent his 
returning to finith the forage ; taking care not 10 go 
too near bis camp, from whence there may come 
aſſiſtance, becauſe the alarm will have been undoubted- 
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ly carried there by the foragers who may have eſcaped, OR 
The priſoners and horſes that have been taken Operzün 


ſhould be ſent off firſt with an eſcort ; the reſt of the 
troops will retire immediately after by the ſhorte 
road. It is cruelty to abandon the wounded, whether 
friends or enemies; and as the detachment has un- 


doubtedly found, within the circumference of the chain, 


ſome waggons with horſes to them, they ſhould be 
made uſe of to carry off the wounded, who ſhould alſo 
be ſent on before : if there are no waggons, the de. 
tachment muſt take them from the neighbouring towns. 

The attack of a dry forage is conducted nearly in 
the ſame manner as that of a green one; but it is of. 
ten neceſſary to employ a greater number of troops; 
becauſe, as the forage is made in the villages, it is al- 
moſt a certainty they will all be guarded oy infantry 


ſuſtained by cavalry; whereas the chain of green fo- 


rage 18 formed with a much greater number of cavalry 
than infantry, unleſs it ſhould be in a country where 
cavalry cannot act. It is difficult to force the villages 
where infantry is ſuſtained by cavalry; whereas it is 


eaſier for cavalry to attack each other in a plain, where 
the affair is immediately determined; but it is not ſo 


ſoon decided when entrenched infantry is attacked by 
infantry: but whatever reſiſtance a commander may 
find, be ſhould always attempt to force it. As the 
principal object is to prevent the forage, it is obtained 
by attacking the chain briſkly and in all parts; be- 
cauſe it is certain that the general commanding the fo- 
rage will caule the foragers to aſſemble z or elſe, ſee- 
ing the chain attacked, without waiting for an order, 
they will of their own accord diſmiſs, and fly toward 
the camp: but whether they aſſemble, whether they 
retire in order, or ſhift for themſelves, the end is an- 
{wered, and the forage is left unperformed. If by 
their flight the commander cannot hope to make any 
priſoners, he mult keep the troops of the chain at bay 


ſuch a length of time, as to make it impoſſible to con- 


tinue the forage for that day: he ſhould even, if pol- 


ble, endeavuur to force them to retire; which if they 


do, he ſhould purſue them Jong enough to be certain 


of their retreat, and then collect all the wap gons from 


the neighbouring villages, cauſe them to be loaded 
with the forage intended for the enemy's army, and 
conducted to the camp: if they do not retire, the.com- 


mander muſt remain in fight of them during the night, 


and ſend to the camp to demand a-reinforcement of 


troops, in order to oblige the enemy to retire, For 


the lame reaſon that a forage ſhould not be abandoned 
till the laſt extremity, the troops that would prevent 
the enemy from making it, ſhould be abſolutely bent 
upon it, at the ſame time without expoſing themfſelves 


to the danger of being beat by any aflitance that may 


come from the camp to the troops beionging to the 
chain. | 


DECT. XI. Of the Paſjage of Rivers. 


Tas ſubjeR of this chapter is perhaps the moſt in- 
tereſting of all hitherto treated of. This ſubj<&, which 
has never been thoroughly underſtoud by the ancients, 
and upon which the greateſt part of modern authors 
have but lightly touched, hath been placed in a nes 
light by the chevalier Folard, in his commentarics up- 
on Polybius. 5 

Before ag army attempts the paſſage of a river, 

ſhould 
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[t is only ſmall bodies that can paſs a river by ſwim- 
ming; yet it will be very difficult to paſs a river in this 
manner, particularly if the enemy makes the leaſt ef- 
ſoit of oppolition. Antiquity furniſhed but few ex- 
amples where whole armies have paſſed rivers by ſwim- 
ming. This trial was reſerved for the French, encou- 
raged by the example of their king, when they croſſed 
the Rhine at Tolhiutz. It is an action, ſays M. de 
Feuquieres, the ſucceſs of which was owing to its rafh- 
neſs, and which ſhould never be cited as an example 
worthy imitation. ; 

When a ford is diſcovered, it ſhould be ſounded in 
every part, the goodneſs of the bottom examined, and 
whether the oppoſite bank is of difficult or eaſy acceſs, 

There are fords which become impracticable as ſoon 
as ſome troops have paſſed it, becauſe the bottom has 
not been ſufficiently firm. 


If there is reaſon to apprehend that the enemy has 


armed the bottom with pointed iron, with ſtones chain- 
ed together, or any other kind of thing, ſome ſoldiers 
ſhould be ſent with rakes to clear away every thing 
that may retard the paſſage ; they ought alſo to take 
pick-axes and ſhovels with them, and indeed every in- 


ſtrument proper for removing of earth, becauſe if the 


bank oppoſite to the ford is too ſteep, they will ſlope 


it properly. | 

If the river is not fordable, bridges made with boats 
or pontons muſt be made uſe of; and if there is ne1- 
ther, then rafts. The reader may ſce what M. de Fo- 
lard ſays upon this ſubject. 

When a river is not ſufficiently large to oblige an 

army to make uſe of boats or pontons for the build- 
ing of bridges, they are made upon piles, or vpon 
wooden horles ; then they are either fixed or flying. 
If they are ſupported upon piles, they are fixed; if 
vpon wooden horſes, they are flying. 'The method of 
conſtructing bridges with beams, or thick planks firong- 
ly faſtened to each other, has been given 1n a former 
ſection; if the river is ſo wide that the beams or planks 
cannot reach from one ſide to the other, piles driven 
into the gravel muſt be made uſe of, that they may ſerve 
as props to the ends of-the beams, 1n order to be able 
to eftabliſh the bridge; if the army is fürniſhed with 
boats or pontons, they had better be made uſe of, be- 
cauſe the bridge will be the ſooner completed, 

The head of the bridge is ſecured by entrench- 
ments of earth, that is, by ſinking a ditch, and raiſing 
a parapet formed of the earth taken out of the ditch. 
Theſe entrenchments are proportionably large, accord- 
ing to the uſe to be made of them, or the advantage 
intended to be derived from them. Sometimes an horn— 
work is erected, with an half-moon before it, the whole 
well fraiſed : a covered way palliſadoed is alſo ſome- 
times added; but it is generally thought ſufficient to 
cover the head of the bridge with an half-moon only; 
but that depends upon the importance of the poſt, In- 
trenchments are again made with waggons, where 
Turkiſh wells are made in the front; that is, deep holes, 
placed chequer-wiſe, at certain diſtances. 

The paſſage of a river upon rafts is leſs dangerous 
than upon boats; but a very rapid river cannot be paſ- 
led in this manner, becauſe the rafts are ſecured only 
dy ropes, which are liable to break: beſides, this man- 


A 
e ſhould be furniſhed with every thing neceſſary for it. 
ons, Rivers are paſſed by ſwimming, fording, or upon bridges. 
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ner of paſling is very tedious, unleſs there is a very Offenſive 
great quantity of rafts; and during the time they take Operations. 


up in copſtructing, three bridges may be built: this 
expedient ſhould never be uſed except when there are 
no boats, and it would take up too much time to ſend 
for them. Rafts are joiſts of deal faſtened together. 
In the chevalier de Folard, the reader may ſee thoſe 
which he has invented: his contrivance for making the 
cavalry ſwim over is more ingenious than practicable. 
The ancients had flill many other methods for paſ- 
ling navigable rivers; they paſſed them, according te 
Vigetius; by means of wooden horſes, which they funk 
in the water; or elſe made uſe of empty tubs, which 
they tied together in a hurry, and floored; but, adds 
he, nothing was found more commodious than ſmall 
boats, made of a fingle tree, very light by the quality 
of the wood, and which followed the army upon wag- 
gons. | | 
Before a genera] engages in an enterpriſe ſo conſi- 
derable as paſſing a river in preſence of the enemy, he 
ſhould, according to the chevalier de Folard, conſider 
opportunity; the condition of the enemy's forces; by 
what circumſtances the attack and the defence may be 
prevented or facilitated, and compare them together: he 
ſhould examine the nature and the courſe of the river; 
remark the places where the fords are, the fize and 
depth of them, their diſtances from one another, the 
nature of the bottom, whether it is firm or bogey ; if 
there are marſhes either on one fide or the other, whe- 
ther theſe marſhes are practicable; whether the paſſage 
will become difficult in proportion to the numbers 
which paſs; whether the banks are ſteep, and at what 
part they are molt ſo; whether the ground on the op- 
poſite fide is more favourable for infantry than caval- 
ry; the heights on this fide to place cannon on them; 
thoſe which are on the other, where they may be car- 


ried; the nature of the river, whether it is apt to ſwell 


on a ſudden by the rains, or the melting of the ſnow. 

Whenever a general attempts the paſſage of a rivcr 
in (ſtrength, as the whole advantage will be on the fide 
of the oppoſing party, he ſhould ſuppoſe the enemy 
vigilant, reſolute, capable of profiting from circum- 
ſtances, ſteady in his reſolutions, and ready to try all 
poſſible means of oppoſing the paſſage, 

A general ſhould be particularly acquainted with the 
nature of the banks of. the river, as well thoſe of the 
oppolite ſide as of that where he is, in order to be ſtrong 
in every part, and that all the attacks may be equally 
made, and that with every advantage the ground will 
allow. In ſhort, it is very eſſential for'a general to be 
acquainted, not only with every thing relative to the 
rivers he has to paſs, but allo with all concerning ri— 


vers in generzl. 


Theſe principles eſtabliſhed, this ſection will be di- 
vided into four articles; in the firſt, an army ſhall be 
ſuppoſed to meet a river in its march, which it is ob- 
liged to paſs. | 

In the ſecond article, the defence neceſſary to be 
made for oppoſing the enemy, and preventing his pas- 
ſage, ſhall be treated of. 

Thirdly, ſhall be particularized the means which a 
general ſhould employ in order to facilitate the paſſage, 
notwithſtanding the enemy's oppoſition, 


Fourthly, the ſecureſt method of retreating ſhall be 
demonſtrated by facts. | 
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Aar. I. It is eaſy for an army to efe& the paſ- 


Operations. ſage of a river when the enemy 1s at too great a diſ- 


tance to oppoſe it, A general may chooſe his own 
time and place, and make what diſpoſition he thinks 
proper: he may either paſs it upon bridges, rafts, or 
at a ford; if he finds a ford, he may let the cavalry 
pals there, provided the bottom is good ; it is much 
better to throw over a bridge for the infantry, than to 
expoſe them to the wet, and unneceſlary fatigue, 

* Infantry,” according to M. de Montecuculli, 
4 is the baſis and the ſupport of an army, whether 
for battles or ſieges; and it is with that the Romans 
and the Swiſs have performed ſuch ſurpriſing exploits.” 
A general ſhould therefore be very careful of it, and 


not expoſe it to the danger of diſeaſes, by making it 


ford over rivers, when 1t is as eaſy to-cauſe it to paſs 
over upon bridges. The artillery and baggage ſhould 
likewiſe paſs over upon bridges: thus, inſtead of cau- 
ſing two or three bridges to be made, one or two only 
will be ſufficient, according to the number of troops 
compoting the army, upon which the infantry, artil- 
lery, and baggage will paſs, while the cavalry ford it 
over ; if there is no ford, the general ſhould order many 
bridges to be built, in order to expedite the paſſage. 
The method of turning the courſe of rivers, Jaid 
down by Santa-Cruz, by chooſing a ſpot lower than its 
channel, making of trenches, and by forcing it to take 
a new courſe, by the great quantity of ſtones which 


are thrown into the channel, is an enteprriſe to be ex- 


ecuted only upon ſmall treams, or by armies ſuch as 
thoſe of Xerxes, whoſe thirſt, according 0 Juvenal, 
could dry up a river in a day. 

As to the manner by which a general may open 
himſelf a paſſage acroſs the waves, it would be eaſier, 
in caſe of a deficiency of boats, and if time and the 
enemy's diſtance would allow of it, to make a cauſe- 
way by the means of piles and ſtones, and by raiſing 
up the ground. The only inconvenience to be appre- 
hended, is, that the waves coming in front, and their 
body being augmented by this impediment, the force 
of the water will probably break the bank ; therefore, 
in order to render it more ſubſtantial, it ſhould be made 
with an angle in the centre, and each fide of it ſhould 
be floped like a glacis. But theſe operations require 
a length of time too conſiderable, and labours which 
would be too tedious and fatiguing. 

The ropes which are ſometimes thrown acroſs rivers, 
and which ſerve as a ſupport for the inſantry, when the 
ford becomes ton deep, may prove of ſome uſe; but 
it is to be feared, that the ſoldiers, by hanging to it, 
will only embarraſs each other, and that thoſe in the 
front will be an hindrance to thoſe who follow. 

Santa-Crng propoſes that ſome {quadrons of horſe 
ſnould be placed at the head of the fords, who ſhould 
keep t ha oloes firm and cloſe together, in order to 
break the force of the current, while the infantry mall 
pals lower down, and that they ſhall open from time to 
time, in order to let the waters they baveretatnedrun out. 

tle would alio have ſome {quadrons at a greater 
Qitance, in order that any ſoldiers which may have 
been carried away may be ſtopped there; but this 
contrivance can be of no uſe apaio{t the depth of a 
river, it can only be ſerviceable in {topping the rapi— 

dity of it: Vigetius alſo never practiſed this method 
but on an occation of this fort, 


ſhould be made uſe of. 


der, and expoſes them to the danger of being drowned, 


into fo many different bodies, that he becomes weak- 


But after whatever manner the fording of a river is Offers, 
attempted, the troops ſhould form as large a front as Operating 
poſſible, as they will by that means be better able ty — 
reſiſt the violence of the current, and will find them. 
ſelves in order of battle after the paſſage is effected. 

As to the paſſage of a river upon rafts, the infantry 
who paſs firſt can take the end of a rope with them, 
the other end of which will be tied to the extremity 
of the raft ; and as ſoon as they {hall be landed, they 
will draw theſe rafts to ſhore. As ſoon as the cavalry 
on them ſhall have debarked, thoſe on the other fide 
will draw the raft back, with another rope that ſhall be 
faſtened to it, and by degrees the whole cavalry will 
paſs: in order to ſhorten this paſſage, many rafts 


It 's again more ſecure, when practicable, to cauſe 
the infantry to paſs, mounted behind the cavalry : but 
then it is alfo dangerous ; becauſe if the enemy preſents 
himſelf on the other fide, both trooper and foot 
ſoldier will be confuſed, and it will be with great diffi- 
culty that either the one or the other will be capable 
of defending themſelves, as they cannot diſmount rea- 
dily enough without embarraiſment. The leaſt impe- 
diment on this occation throws the troops into diſor— 


or to retire diforderly by ſwimming, which cannot be 
done without conſiderable loſs: this method cannot be 
put 10 practice, but when there is a certain of the 
enemy's being at a diſtance, 

It ſometimes happens that an army croſſes a river, 
which ſwells all on a ſudden by the melting of the 
ſnow. In which caſe a genera] ſhould be cautious, as 
Santa. Cruz remarks, not to undertake the paſſage, but 
in proportion as he ſhall be certain, that the whole 
army, artillery, ammunition, proviſions and bagpage, 
ſhall have paſſed before the flood is at its height. ln 
the ſame place he points out the precautions which 
ought to be taken to prevent confuſion among the 
troops during their paſſage. 

Axr. II. It would be impoſſible to run through 
every precaution that can be taken to diſpute the pal- 
ſage of a river; we ſhall therefore confine ourſelves to 
the principal ones, by a ſuccin& relation of the dit- : 
ferent ſyſtems of the authors who have treated on that Y 
ſubject. I 

In the paſſage of rivers, the whole advantage is on | 
the fide of the army on the defenſive. Nevertheleſs, 
the chevalier de Folard obſerves, that it is very ſeldom 
that a general attempting the paſſage of a river fails in 
his undertaking ; for which he aſſigns two reaſons: 
1. Becaule the general who would paſs, by falſe attacks, 
obliges the general on the defenfive to divide his army 


ened in every part. 2. Becauſe he cannot bave any 
information of what is doing in the enemy's army, and 
is ignorant of all the enemy's defigns, till ſuch time as 
they are put into execution. There is ſtill a third, 
which reſults from the firſt, and which ſeems very plau- 
fible : It is, ſays M. de Feoquieres; impoſſible to cover ; 
the banks of a river, when the ground to be protected * 
is of a great extent, becauſe the aſſailant who ſcems to 
make his effort in many parts, at length determines upon 
that where he finds the leaſt reſiſtance; but if he who 
is on the defenſive knows the river, and is as well ac- 


quainted with the fords as he who attacks, why is he 
| not 
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N 9. | PLAN of the Polition of an ARMY for the defence of a RIVER. 
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\r:nfive not às well able to oppoſe the enemy, ſtratagem by 
1ati0n5. tratagem ? According to M. Feuquieres, the moſt 
certain method on this occafion, is to keep together, 
within a reaſonable diſtance of thoſe places where the 
enemy can attempt the paſſage, and to have perſons 
whoſe vigilance may be depended on, upon the bank 
of the river, ſo as to receive information in ſuch a man- 
ner as to have time ſufficient to fall upon the enemy, 
with the whole army, either before he ſhall have en- 
tirely paſſed, or before he ſhall have been able to form 
himſelf in order of battle. 

The firſt precaution to be taken, according to the 
chevalier de Folard, is, to draw off all the boats which 
are upon the river ; to obſerve whether any other river 


raiſe good redoubts near the banks ; to aſcertain the 
bottom by means of ſacks and baſkets filled with 
ſtones, large trees with their branches, and by topping 
them with ſtakes. | 
To this precaution may be alſo added another, 
which, executed with exactneſs, may produce great 
ellects; that is, to throw whole trees with their 
branches into the river, not ſo heavy as to fink to the 
bottom, but whoſe ſize and quantity ſhall be ſo con- 
ſiderable as not to be eaſily ſtopped ; their branches 
ſhould alſo be interwoven, and formed like a chain from 
one bank to the other; they ſhould be held faſt, 
till the enemy's army is engaged in the fords or upon 
the bridges, at which time they ſhould be let into the 
current, the quickneſs of which will increaſe the force 
of this kind of moving bank, which will overturn every 
thing it meets with, ſoldiers, baggage, horſes, bridges, 
and boats: in ſhort, nothing will be capable of with- 
Randing it if there is any degree of rapidity in the 
torrent, This method is pointed out in M. de Puy- 
legur as levelled againſt bridges only. To avoid alſo 
giving any ſuſpicion to the enemy, this chain of trees 
can be placed upon the bank of the river, of which 
ſome engineer muſt have been careful to take the di- 
menſions beforehand ; and when it ſhall be nearly the 
lame ſize of the river, and the enemy is paſſing, it muſt 
be held at one end, whilſt it is ſhoved off by the other: 
the whole of it will be taken by the current, which, 
without any other aſſiſtance will direct it againſt the 
enemy, 

In regard to the troops deſigned for the defence, 
the belt method, according to M. Folard, is to form 
imall camps of 2000 or 3000 men, a league diſtant one 
from another, with guards and fignals from one to 
another; to have canoes, in order that the river may 
be croſſed filently in the night by ſoldiers, who will 
endeavour to make ſome priſoners, and who will alfo 
litten in order to diſcover Whether the enemy is pre— 
paring to march. A general ſhould particularly en- 
deavour to poſſeſs himſelf of the iſlands, if any, under 
cover of which the enemy may attempt the paſſage 
and if the general can be certain that the enemy's in- 
tention 15 to throw over a bridge where they are, in 
order to ſet out from thence, to ſave ſo much of the 
day, the general will by this means aſſure himſelf of 
the place where the enemy will attempt the paſſage, 
and which circumſtance will be almoſt ſufficient to 
Preveiit him. 

Lut in caſe the general can get poſſeſſion of theſe 


has a communication with it; to examine the courſe, 
the windings, and the molt acceſſible parts of it; to 
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iſlands, and plant cannon upon them, the paſſage in Offenſive 


that part would then become impraQticable for the Operations. 
enemy ; for beſides the fire of the cannon driving him 
from the ſhore oppolite the ifland, it would alſo greatly 
annoy him on the right and left, to a conſiderable 
diſtance, 

But, in order for the better explaining of the mans 
ner in which a river ſhould be defended, let two ar- 
mies be ſuppoſed, one of which, conſiſting of 40,0c0 
men, defends the paſſage againſt another of 60,000. 
This laſt is divided into three bodies; that of the centre 
conſiſts of 40,000 men, and the two others of 10,000 
each: the centre-body is encamped nearly oppoſite to 
the place where the paſſage is intended to be effected; 
of the two bodies which are upon the flanks of the 
centre, one will ſerve to keep the enemy in ſuſpence, 
with relation to the true place where the paſſage is 
deſigned. They ought to be continually moving, 
ſometimes at a diſtance from the main body of the 
army, and pretend to throw bridges higher up, or 
lower down, in order to induce the enemy to divide 
and ſeparate the different bodies of his army in ſuch a 
manner, that they can no longer be of aſhſtance to each 
other, or be in a condition of oppoſing a ſuperior body 
of troops that may attempt the paſlage. 

The army defending the paſſage is divided into 
many bodies; three of 10,000 men each, at a league 
diſtance from one another, and two others of 50 
men each, compoſed of the light troops, both horſe. 
and foot, and dragoons, encamped at half a league 
upon the two flanks of the army. The communica- 
tions ſhould be preſerved between each ſeparate body, 
and conſtant patroles kept upon the ſide of the river, 
which ought continually to croſs each other; and de- 
tachments of huſſars upon the right and the lef:, both 


up and down the river: the general is allo ſuppoſed to 


have planted batteries of cannon, in different parts 
upon the ſhore ; and to be poſleſſed of two iſlands 
which he has fortified, and in which he has alſo 
placed troops and cannon: in ſhort, he is ſuppoſed 
to have taken every advantage of ground, for render- 
ing the paſſage difficult to the enemy, and to oppoſe 
troops to him in every part where he may attempt it. 
It is impoſſible to be certain, that the enemy, notwith- 
ſtanding all theſe obſtacles, will not effect his paſſage ; 
the means of hindering him, and rendering the paflage 
very difficult and bloody to him, can ovly be laid 
down. By the moſt prudent precautions, the proba- 
bility, but not the certainty, of ſucceſs may be deter- 
mined. See Plate CCXCIII. fig. r. 

If, notwithſtanding all theſe obſtacles, the enemy 
attempts the paſſage, he ſhould be attacsed as he de- 
barks: it is that "reaſon therefore which makes it c- 
lential not to divide the troops into too ſmall bodies, 
which, too weak to reſiſt a ſuperior number, will be 
eaſily routed, In attacking the enemy's troops, there 
is no danger to be feared from their cannon, which 
they cannot make uſe of without annoying their own 
troops; whereas the cannon planted upon the ſide of 
the river, to defend the paſſage, can always tre upon 
the troops which follow, in order to ſuſtain thoſe who 
attempt the paſſage: there ſhould alſo be infantry 
placed near theſe batteries, to defend them, aud to flank 


ſuch of the enemy as have aiready palled. 


There yet remains many firatagems to be practiſed 
oy 
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on theſe occaſions: a general may make uſe of thoſe 


Operations. mentioned in the ſeRion which treats of ambuſcades z 


and they ſhould be particularly directed againft thoſe 
places which are ſuppoſed to be moſt favourable for 
the enemy. The hiſtory of prince Eugene, whom the 
chevalier Folard ſtyles a great traverſer of rivers, fur- 
niſhes many examples, 

The general ſhould be particularly attentive in dif- 
turbing the enemy when conſtructing his bridges; 
which appears the more practicable, as the bridge 18 
never properly eſtabliſhed, if not guarded at each end: 
beſides, by the aſſi tance of artillery, the enemy may 
be eaſily prevented from going on with his work. M. 
Feuquieres, in the paſſage already cited, relates ex- 
amples where the enemy hath not been able to prevent 
the bridges being built uuder their very noſes ; but 
beſides the rarity of theſe examples, the precautions he 
vſed are a very convincing proof of the difficulty at- 
tending ſuch undertakings. 

A prudent general, and one who 1s himſelf ac- 
quainted with the river, of which the enemy would 


attempt the paſſage, 18 guided by its depth, by the 


difhculty of gaining its banks, and in proportion to its 
rapidity ; he often pretends to be inactive, permits 
the enemy to throw his bridges over it, and waits till 
he is in the middle of his paſſage; at which time he 
makes a furious fire upon him, ſpreads diſorder amongſt 


lis troops, and overthrows his ranks ; and the enemy, 


beſides lofing a great number of men, alſo fails in the 
ſucceſs of his enterpriſe. 

A genera] may turn a town on the other fide of the 
river, either of his own or one in alliance with him, 
to great advantage: in this fituation he ſhould cauſe a 


body of troops to form a camp on the other ſide, reach- 


ing from the river to the town, in order to be a check 
upon the enemy, who will always be apprehenſive of 


being taken in flank by this body if he attempts the 


paſſage. The reſt of the army will be encamped on 
the fide oppoſite to it, divided into many bodies, to 
guard a larger extent of country, that the army may 
be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to guard every part of 


the river, | | 


to ſhore, deſerve peruſal, 


In 1744, M. de Seckendorff took this poſition near 
Piyjipſbourg, an imperial city, and garriſoned by the 


emperor's troops, then in alliance with France: if he 


had remained there, if he had repaſſed the Rhine, and 
joined the right of the army commanded by the mar- 
ſhal de Coigny, prince Charles would never dared to 


bave attempted the paſſage, at leaſt at the place where 


he effected it. 


Ar. III. As to the diſtribution of troops, for 


the paſſage of a river, a general ſhould always, accord- 
ing to the chevelier Folard, regulate the order of his 


march, and the diſtribution of the columns of infantry 


and cavalry, according to the probability of coming 
to action. His diſpoſitions, as well thoſe relative to 
the paſſage, as the order to be obſerved upon coming 
His refleQions upon the 
paſſage of the Granicus are very jult, and the reader 
is referred to them, as they would be too long to be 
related here. 

When a general his diſcovered two or more fords 
upon a river, it is ſometimes proper to attempt the 
paſſage at each of theſe fords, or at leaſt to make the 
cuemy imagine ſo, that, by having them all guarded, 


* Part ert 
he may weaken himſelf. Among the refle&ions of the 0guy, 
ſame author upon this ſubject, will be found the ſtra. Opera 


tagem made uſe of by Xenophon upon a like occaſion, 
A general can alſo make as many falſe attempts ag 
there are fords ; not at the places where the fords are, 
that would be the means of diſcovering them to the 
enemy; but either a little above or below them, in 
order to keep the enemy's troops divided; becauſe, 
without that, an army not being able to paſs all at the 
ſame time, would run the danger of being beaten, by 
degrees, during the paſſage. : 

A general who attempts a paſſage in preſence of an 
enemy, ſhould be very certain of his troops ; he ought . 
to place the moſt intrepid in the front, in order to en- 
courage thoſe who follow them: on thoſe occaſions 
every thing is to be apprehended from ill. diſciplined 


troops, becauſe that, as ſoon as they are engaged in 


the river or upon the bridges, having no longer any 
place of refuge to fly to, they will be diſcouraged, and 
ſpread the panic throughout the whole army. 

The emperor Leo relates, that his father, at the 
paſſage of a river, kept himſelf in the middle of the 
waves; that he gave aſſiſtance to ſome, reached out 
his hand to others, and that he reſcued many from 
the danger of drowning : it is thus a general ought 
to animate his troops. If, by his rank, he is ex- 
empted from expoſing himſelf to the greateſt dangers, 
he at leaſt ought to encourage his troops, as much as 
he can, by his diſcourſe and his example; he ſhould 
even ſhare the molt painful labours with them, and 
alleviate them as much as poſlible. 

If the army paſſes upon two bridges, it is impoſ- 
ſible to take too much care for their ſecurity : hiſtory 
is filled with fatal examples of bridges falling under 


the weight of troops. One of the.greateit dangers 


ever experienced by Charles XII. was when, having 
cauſed a bridge to be thrown acroſs the Viſtula, the 
wood which had been made uſe of being too weak, 
and the timber-work ill ſecured, the bridge broke 
down whilft the king was paſſing. Charles, the 
priace of Wirtemberg, and many others, fell into the 


water : the king, having caught hold of a piece of 


the timber that was floating, was carried away by 
the current. The troops which had already paſſed 
found themſelves at the enemy's mercy, who might 


have deſtroyed them; but they did nothing, ſays the 


8 


hiſtorian Nordberg, becauſe of the heights of which 
the Swedes were in poſſeſſion, and from whence they 
kept a fire upon the Saxons. Was it not rather an in- 
ſtance of the good fortune which uſually attended that 


Intrepid prince ? 


It is prohable, when a river is paſſed upon bridges 
in preſence of the enemy, that they have been built 
before his arrival, and conſequently there has been 
time to entrench them at each end, but particularly on 
that fide next the enemy. Theſe entrenchments 
ſhould be made in ſuch a manner, as to prevent the 
bridges from being flanked by the enemy's cannon 3 
therefore, inſtead of the entrenchments uſual at the 
heads of the bridge, ſuch as a horn-work, a crow! 
work, or a half. moon, the general ſhould cauſe fe. 
doubts to be throwa up, the fartheſt of which ſhould 
be 400 yards diſtance, and oppolite to the bridge; 
and the others ſhould be thrown up nearer to the 


baaks of the river, forming a ſemicircle; in order 
thei 
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= fre their better defence, the general ſhould follow the 
rations: ſame dipofitions which have been laid down in the 


preceding ,part. If there are many bridges, they 
thould be conſtructed as near each other as pol- 
ſible, that the ſame redoubts may equally ſerve 
to cover them: the reaſon of theſe redoubts bein 

placed at a diſtance from the bridges is, becavſe that, 
as the troops paſs, they will have room to form and 
ſuſtain thoſe occupying the redoubts. Theſe redoubts 
vndoubtedly require a greater degree of labour than 
is requiſite for the conſtruction of a half-moon, or 
even a crown-work ; but it ſeems impoſſible to paſs a 
river upon bridges in preſence of an enemy, however 
ſtrongly they may be entrenched, if there is not ſpace 
enough left between the entrenchments and the bridges, 


to contain a number of troops ſufficient to oppoſe the 


enemy, and to pive time for the remainder of the 
army to paſs, Labour ſhould never be conſidered, 
when an enterpriſe is ſucceſsful 3 a genera], therefore, 
ſhould never ſpare any pains for the attainment of his 
ends, but ſhould take every precaution neceliary for 
ſucceſs, without troubling himſelf about the time and 
the labour it will coſt : the glory of having forced the 


enemy to leave the paſſage open to him, makes ſuffi- 


cient amends for the trouble he has given himſelf in 
order to attain it. 
A general who would hinder his enemy from paſſing 
a river, ſhonld be beforehand with him in all his de- 
ſigns, and be himſelf in a condition of attempting it. 
It is neceſſary that a particular account ſhould be 
giren of the methods of paſſing a river, by attacking 
the enemy, and facilitating the paſſage of the troops, 
againſt the enemy's efforts to the contrary, Mr Folard 
has Jaid down many different methods, which may be 
ſeen 1n his works. | | 
Suppoſe an army of 60,000 men would paſs a river, 
guarded by an army of 40,000. Let it alſo be ſup- 
poſed, that the army intending to paſs has got the 
ftart of the enemy, either becauſe he was not yet 
arrived, or becauſe he has been amuſed with marches 
and counter-marehes ; that the general has alſo had time 
to conſtruct three bridges, and to entrench them in 


the manner above-mentioned: he muſt begin the paſ- 


ſage by caufing theſe redoubts to be occupied by a 
battalion or half a battalion, according to their fize ; 
and he muſt plant cannon between thoſe redoubts, with 


. infantry to guard them, _ Theſe diſpoſitions being 


made, the army muſt march in three columns; the 
centre column muſt be entirely infantry, and the other 


two compoſed of infantry and cavalry. As the infan- 


try paſſes the bridges, it muſt divide, and form columns, 
conſiſting of four battalions each, which mult paſs be- 
tween the redoubts, heving cannon upon their flanks: 


the cavairy mult Saſs to the right and the left through 


the interval of the two redoubts neareſt the river, and 
form in order of battle upon the flanks of the columns; 
the right wing with its right towards the river, and 
the left with its left. When all theſe columns ſhall be 
formed, ard ready to march towards the enemy, the 
rigiit and left of the two lines of cavalry mult ſuſtain 
it; and the ripbt of thoſe of the right, as well as the 
left of thoſe of the left, will march to put themſelves 
in a line in preſence of the enemy: in this poſition the 
army mutt 'march towards the enemy and attack him, 
ic he is ſo raſh as tq hazard an action; and if he {hould 
1 | 


art II. = 3 © = 
| retire before the army is entirely paſſed, the paſſage will Qticnuve 
be the more.eafily effected. See Plate CCXCIII. fig. 2. n 


From this diſpoſition it appears, that the army 
which attempts the paſſage is almoſt certain of ſucceed- 
ing; it is ſheltered behind the redoubts during the 
paſſage of the bridges; it has ground to form itſe'f 


upon, and to ſhow itſelf in full firength. If the ene- 2, 
my would attack the redoubts, he cannot ſo quickly 


carry them, but that aſſiſtance may be ſent to them: 
beſides, the cannon planted between esch redoubt wil 
prevent the enemy approaching it; or if he ſhould, it 
will not be without loſing a great number of men, a 
loſs which will diſhearten the ſoldiers, abate their ea— 
gerneſs, and give time for a part of the infantry to 


paſs, to form itſelf in many columns, aud attack with 
vivacity. 


But it is ſeldom a general has time to build the 


bridges and Fentrench them after this manner, when 
the enemy is on the oppoſite fide with an intention of 


_eiſputing the paſſage : ſo circumtanced, he muſt en- 


deavour to find ſome fords, and, under ſhelter of one 
or more iſlands, conſtrut 2a number of rafts behind 
them ; he mutt endeavour to keep the enemy at a di- 
ſtance from thoſe places, by marches and counter- 
marches; and when that is done, he muſt cauſe the 
cavalry to ford over with grenadiers and labourers be- 
hind them; theſe labourers mult throw vp entrench— 


ments as falt as they can, whilſt freſh infantry is. 


cauſed to paſs over upon rafts. Provided theſe en- 
treachments can ſtop the enemy for ſome time, and 


contain infantry enough to reſiſt him, the remainder 


of the army will be very ſoon paſſed : the cavalry will 
at the ſame time paſs at the fords which have been 
diſcovered, in order to cover the flanks of the infantry; 
when it will ſpread over the plain, being itſelf protec- 
ted by the infantry, as it leaves the eutrenchments in 
columns. 


The paſſage of a river cannot be ſafcly attempted, 


if the general does nct provide for a defence, and take 

infinite precautions to protect the army in its paſſage, 
All that authors have ſaid upon this ſubject, ariſes 

from this principle- of Vigetius, which they ſeem to 


have commented upon, and to which they have applied 


different examples. As the enemy (ſays he) are ac- 
cuſtomed to form ambulcades, or to attack openly at 


the paſſage of rivers, the general ſhould poſſcis himſel? 
beforehand of a good poſt on the oppolite fide, and 


entrench himſelf even on that on which he already is, 
to hinder the enemy from attacking his troops, ſ{cpa- 
rated byithe channe] of the river; and ſtill, in order 
for greater ſecurity, the general ſhould caule the two 
poſits to be entrenched and well pallifadoed, that in caſe 
of an attack, he-may be able to ſuſtain the efforts of 
the enemy without great loſs.” 


It may not be improper, in th's place, to relate a 


diſpoſition of M. de Valierc's, formed upon this prin- 
ciple. | 
He ſays, © After the caunon are planted, a parapet 
ſhould be raiſed upon the banks of the river, 200 yards 
io length or thereabouts, behind which ſome infantry 
ſhould be immediately lanched from the centre of the 
parapet, and ſome ſoldiers with labourers lent over, who 
mult immediately erect a {mall half-moon: as ſoon a3 
that is done, more ſoldiers ſhould be ſent in order to 
defend it in caſe it ſhould be attacked; more labour- 
ers 
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Offenſive ers ſhould alſo be ſent to ere& another half- moon, both 


they ſhouid be made as ſecretly as poſſible; and alſo, 
in order to deceive the enemy, the general may throw 


Operations. upon the right and the left. 


4 If the labourers are not annoyed by the enemy, 
they ſhould at the ſame time ere an horu- work, whole 
wings ſhould be flanked by the firſt parapet, and the 
cannon planted in it: if the river is ſo large, that the 
wing of the horn-wotk cannot be defended by mul- 
quetry, it muſt be defended from the halt-moon, made 
trom thence to the water.” | | 

In the mean time, the general ſhould cauſe the bridge 
to be continually worked at; and, as ſoon as it is fi- 
niſhed, make the troops paſs over it, if the enemy is not 
in light; but if he is, the horn-work muſt be comple- 
ted, to prevent the enemy from falling upon the troops 
as they paſs. The horn-work being made as ſtrong as 
is judged neceſſery, as much infantry as it will hold 
ould be lodged in it, with ſome field- pieces; and as 
the cannon upon the riſing will keep the enemy at a 
diſtance, the general may order the cavalry to pals: 
but ttill all this cannot be effected but before an army 
very inferior. If the enemy's army-is of ſuperior force, 
the ſafeſt method is to try a paſſage at ſome farther di- 
flance, ſtill keeping the army in fight as long as pol- 
ſible, and concealing from the enemy that any troops 
have been detached. 

It is impoſſible to foreſee every ſtratagem that may 
be employed, as they depend upon many circumltances; 
but it is always right to ſend, if poſſible, ſome truſty 
ſpy to d\cover the enemy's potition on the other fide 
of the river, what obſtacles he can place in the paſſage, 
what methous are to be uſed to avoid them, and what 
parts of the bank are moſt acceſſible or belt guarded, 

A general ſhould make many falſe attempts, partt- 
cularly at thoſe parts where he leaſt intends paſſing; 


over two or three bridges at hazard, in fight of the 
enemy, at thoſe very places where he has reſolved not to 
pals : the enemy's whole attention will be directed to 
that fide; and a conſtant fire ſhould be made on him from 
the other tide, fo that he may not be miſtruſtful of the 
ſtratagem. There is no doubt of theſe bridges being 
taken, which is of no conſequence, provided the enemy 
is amuled, and the general has time to throw over an— 
other bridge at a diſtance from that place, by which 
he can paſs. 


Cœlar's method may alſo be practiſed, which he 


made ule of in order to paſs the Segre, whoſe oppoſite 


ſhore was guarded by Afranius. (De Bell. Civ. l. 1.) 
By uniting theſe two methods, a general can, whilit 
he amuſes the enemy by a feigned paſſage, or by the 
bridges which he has thrown over at hazard, make ule 
of che portable boats, and effect a paſſage at thoſe places 
which the enemy have abandoned in order to oppole 
himſelf to the bridges. | 


Whenever two armies are on either fide of a river, a 


general may pretend to have abandoned ail defign of 
palling it, and ſcem to proceed on bis march as if he 
would attempt a paſlage elſewhere. 

If the enemy ſhould follow the army on the oppoſite 
ſhore, the general may leave a brigade of infantry, 
pontone, aud cannon, in a wood, or behind a hill, to 
wait til! the enemy abandons his poſt, in order to fol- 
low the army that is marching lower down; then thoſe 
why have remained behind will throw a bridge over the 


R. Party 
river, which they will paſs, and entrench the head of og, 
the bridge. That being done, the general will detach Opera 


ſome brigades of infantry and artillery to reinforce the 
troops which have already paſſed; ſo that being join. 
ed, they will be ſufficiently ſtrong to give the reſt of 
the army time to arrive and effect the paſſage. 

It would be impoſſible to recapitulate every ſtrata. 
gem which a general may practiſe: in the hiſtories of 
prince Eugene and Charles XII. the reader may ſee 
the different methods which they made uſe of; it will 
be ſufficient here to relate the rules laid down by Mon- 
tecuculli, with ſome modern examples, by whicli they 
ſeem to be corroborated. | | 

1. The general muſt plant artillery upon the bank 
oppoſite to the poſt he intends taking; which will be 
attended with great advantage, if the river forms a re- 


entering angle, and if there is any ford near it. 


2. In proportion as the conſtruction of the bridge 
advances, he ſhould poſt ſome infantry upon it, in order 
to keep a fire upon the oppofite ſhore, 

3. When the bridge is completed, he muſt cauſe a 
body of infantry, ſome cavalry, ſome field- pieces, and 
ſome pioneers to paſls it, in order to fortify the head 
of the bridge on the other fide. 


4. The general muſt take great care that the enemy 


has not potted armed barks, or other machines, to 
break down the bridge when half the army ſhall be 
paſſed. | 
5. If the general would preſerve the bridge, he muſt 
fortify it at both ends, and place ſufficient guards in it. 
In 1743, prince Charles intending to paſs the Rhine, 
ept a continual fire upon all the French poſs from 
11 o'clock at night till three in the morning, in order 
to conceal his real deſign with regard to the paſſage. 
Marſhal de Coigny aſſembled his army in three large 
bodies; and lay all night upon his arms, the only pru- 
dent ſtep he could take on that occafion. 
By this diſpoſition he found himſelf in a condition 
of tranſporting himſelf oppoſite to the iſle of Raignac, 
of which the enemy was in poſſeſſion 3 and it is well 


known, that they ended the campaign there, without 


being able to penetrate into Alſace. 


The number of columns ought to be regulated by 


the breadth of the ford, or by the number of bridges 
that are eſtabliſhed. 5 | | 


Tune third of June 1747, at day- break, the army com- 


manded by M. de Belleifle paſſed the Var in five co- 


lumns. 
This paſſage was effected without any reſiſtance on 


the part of the enemy, and M. Belleiſſe had 15 men 


drowned, although there was a chain formed of pea- 
ſants, acquainted with the fords, to direct the march 
of the columns, and to aſſiſt the ſoldiers who were car- 
ried away by the rapidity of the current. | 
Ak r. IV. All paſſages of this nature, whether in a 
march, whether in defence, or for an attack, may be 
foreſeen, A general may, at a diitance, make all the 
preparations necellary for theſe operations; he may 
anticipate or foreſee the diſpoſitions of the enemy: in 
regard to a retreat it is otherwile ; for although it may 
have been provided for, a general cannot be certain 
whether it can be effected after the manner he hath in- 
tended; beſides, he mult, in a retreat, vaite all the dit- 
ferent diſpoſitions already mentioned: the leaſt negli- 
gence becomes irreparable, and gives the enemy a 8 
great 
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great advantage. A moment loſt, a movement diſco- 
vered, may alſo be the cauſe of a rout, and render the 
retreat impoſſible, or at leaſt very bloody ; therefore 
if a general, in theſe circumſtances, has not a perfe& 
knowledge of the river he has to paſs, if he has not 
been careful to preſerve the bridges, or to keep the 
materials and inſtruments proper for the throwing over 
of new ones, he will be unable to paſs in fight of the 
enemy. Renophon's retreat with the 10,000 Greeks, 
furniſhes examples of the paſſages of rivers, which a 
general ſhould always have preſent to his view. What 


prudence, what activity in ſounding the fords himſelf, 


whenever he met with any ſtream or river to be croſſed! 


What orders to prevent confuſion among his troops, 


and what ſtratagems to avoid being repulſed! 

If a general is certain of returning by the ſame place, 
at which he has formerly paſſed, the beſt way would 
be, as Vigetius ſays, to have the bridges guarded, and 
to erect a fort with large ditches at the head of each, 
for their ſecurity, and to. place troops in it to guard 
the bridges and the paſſage, as long as ſhall be thought 
necefſary. | 55 

Thus circumſtanced, a general ſhould entrench the 


heads of the bridges in the manner directed in Art. 3. 


and that the troops may paſs the bridges with- 
out confuſion, according as one brigade of infan- 
try ſhall enter the circle formed by the redoubts, an- 


other ſhall paſs the bridge, fand*that which enters 


ſhall take poſſeſſion of the poſts which that which paſſes 
occupied; he muſt be careful to eſtabliſh batteries of 
cannon to the right and the left, on the other fide of 
the river, to flank the redoubts, and defend the ap- 
proach to them ; ſo that when the whole army ſhall 
have paſſed, the troops who occupy the redoubts may 
retire with. eaſe. The cavalry. will paſs the bridges 
without ſtopping behind the redoubts. 

In a retreat of this kind, the infantry ſhovld march 


in column, and the cavalry in order of battle, upon the 


flanks of the infantry. Before the march is begun, 
ſome troops muſt be ſent to occupy the redoubts; as 
ſoon as they ſhall be in poſſion of them, the army will 
put itſelf in march, and proceed towards them. The 
cavalry of the right muſt paſs over the bridge neareſt 
to 1t, and that of the left will do the ſame. The co- 
lumns of infantry muſt enter by the ſpaces which are 
between each redoubt; the grenadiers and the piquets 
muſt remain, in order to ſuſtain the troops occupying 


the redoubts: ſome pieces. of cannon ſhould alſo be left 


to fire upon the enemy in caſe he ſhould approach too 
near; the columns muſt paſs over the three bridges ; 
the grenadiers and the piquets muſt alſo draw near the 
head of the bridges at night-fall ; the troops occupy- 
Ing the redoubts muſt quit them filently, and paſs the 
bridges; they muſt be followed by the cannon that has 
been left during the day; the grenadiers muſt paſs laſt 
of all; after they are paſſed, the bridges muſt be broke 
down. This may be eafily executed, provided order 


and ſilence are preſerved ; but if the enemy entertains 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of the redoubts being abandoned, he 


will come in full ſtrength to attack the troops ſtill re- 

maining on that ſide. Theſe troops, too weak to reſiſt 

a ſuperior number, cannot avoid being beaten, ſlaugh- 

a or drowned, the cannon taken, and the bridges 
Urnt. 


For greater ſecurity, the grenadiers and the piquets 
Vol., X. 
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the redoubts are retired. A retreat never merits the 
epithet of ne, except it is performed with order, and 
with the loſs of as few brave men as poſſible, to ſave 
the reſt of the army. 

In every enterpriſe formed by a general in difficult 
places, he muſt, according to M. de la Valiere, provide 
for his retreat. In retreats of all kinds, adds the duke 
of Rohan, a genera] cannot be too attentive to render 
it ſafe, and to avoid diſorder: when it is the effect of 


his own choice, it ought to be made ſo early, and ſo 


expeditiouſly, that he may not be under a neceſſity of 
fighting. | | 
During the paſſage of a river, or even aſter a gene- 
ral has paſſed it, if he ſhould be repulſed, the retreat 
becomes very difficult, and cannot be performed with- 
out great loſs; it is for that reaſon that many gene- 
rals, who have been miſtruſtful of the firmneſs of their 
troops, have burat their ſhips in the port, in order to 
animate them to victory, from conſidering the impoſſi- 
bility of retreating. | | | | 
The paſſages of the rivers now going to be mention- 
ed, will ſerve both for examples and rules. The par- 
ticulars which will be entered into, will leave nothing 
to be wiſhed for by thoſe who are deſirous of inftruc- 
tion only. | 1 | | 
In the campaign of 1742, the diſpoſition of M. Saxe 
for paſſing the Danube, owed its whole ſucceſs to ſe- 
crecy, to the general's addreſs in profiting by circum- 
ſtances, and particularly to a very thick fog. 
The two armies were encamped two leagues diſtant 


from each other, and the light troops ſkirmiſhed toge- 


ther the whole day. 

At ſeven o'clock at night, count Saxe ſent for the 
general officers, furn;ſhed them with inſtructions, and 
cauſed the guards to be doubled. 

At nine o'clock, the baggage filed off over two 
bridges; one of rafts and another of piles: after which 


the infantry paſſed, and the grenadiers, who formed the 


rear-guard, cut down and burnt the two bridges. 'The 
enemy advanced in order to charge his rear-guard; but 
18 pieces of cannon that had been planted beforchand, 
very ſoon ſilenced the fire of their muſketry, and he loft 
not a fingle man. | | 


At day-break the army formed in order of battle, 


upon two lines, in order to give time for the Imperial- 
iſts to retire from Pladling ; and as ſoon as they had 
joined, the army put itſelf in march in four columns. 

It is particularly neceſſary, either in paſſages or re- 
treats, to be acquainted with the nature of places, and 
if they are fit to. furniſh the timber neceſſary for ma- 
king rafts and bridges. In Germany, and countries 
where wood is very plenty, in order to paſs with preat- 
er expedition, a general can make uſe of rafts or flying 
bridges. Two may be placed, one upon the right, the 
other on the left, of a bridge built upon piles; by which 
means three columns can paſs at once. It ſhould be 


obſerved, that the flying bridges are by no means ſe- 


cure againſt torrents. 
In 1742, count Saxe having beforehand poſſeſſed 
himſelf of 'Thonaſtauf, cauſed two flying bridges of 
rafts, and a great work of redans, to be erected, in 
which he potted five battalions and ſome cannon. 
On the ninth of September all the baggage paſſed 
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the Danube: on the tenth the army put itſelf in order 
of battle in two lines, which retired ſucceſſively toward 
the river. _ —-:; | 

The lines paſſed one after the other; that is, the ca- 
valry at the ford, and the infantry upon the flying 
bridges. 

Six thouſand of the enemy's advanced guard were 
witneſſes of this retreat without daring to moleſt it; ſo 
prudently were the orders given, and fo exactly exe- 
cuted. | | 

It is in retreats that bridges are moſt liable to break 
under the weight of the troops; it is at that time the 
precautions are negeleGed, becauſe the danger be- 
comes more preſing, and they are not ſufficiently ac- 


quainted with the rivers over which the bridges are 


thrown. | ; | 

If Cæſar, ſays M. de Puyſégur, had known there 
were always floods in Spain at the time of the year he 
was there, he would have been guarded againſt the ac- 


cident which he deſcribes: at the end of this reflection 


the reader may fee the methods he propoſes for reme- 
dying theſe inconveniegces, | 


In the following account it may alſo be ſeen, that a 


paſſage cannot be unfortunate, when it is executed by 


reſolute ſoldiers under the command of a prudent and 
iote}ligent general. | | 

Aſter the battle given the 1Gth of July 1746, un- 
der Placentia, the combined army of France and Spain, 
poſted on the other fide of the Po, ſubſiſted at the ex- 
pence of the Milaneſe, and by means of the communi— 
cations of Lody, drew proviſions from the Venetian 
tercitory: the Aultrians, to the number of 12,000 men, 
attemptcd the paſſage of the Po, ſuſtained by the king 
of Sardinia with 30,000 men. 

The combined army advanced upon the Ambro, to 
diſpute the paſſage with them ; for that reaſon a very 


vigorous defence was refolved on upon the lower part 


of the Ambro: by theſe diſpoſitions they found them- 


ſelves conſtrained to attempt the conquelt of Lody, a 


place of no great conſequence ; nevertheleſs, as Lody 
was the only paſs by which the combined army could 
draw proviſions from the Venetian territory; and thro? 
the apprehenfion of being a ſecond time ſhut up in 
Placentia, where there was no longer any proviſion re- 
maining, M. de Maillebois propoſed the repaſſing of 
the Po; and notwithſtanding the objections which this 
propoſal already had experienced, and ſtill had to meet 
with on the part of his royal highneſs the Jafant, it 
was carried in the affirmative. 

It was therefore reſolved to paſs the Po upon three 
bridges, on this fide of the mouth of the Tydon, the 
night of the eighth or ninth of Auguſt, 

The viſcount of Cruſſol was ordered to abandon 
Jody, which was greatly (traitened by the enemy, the 
night of the ſeventh or eight. On the eight at night, 
the retreat having ſerved by way of general, each body 


put itſelf in motion. 


A body conſiſtiag of 8000 men, under the command 
of M. de Campoſaneto, was appointed to keep back 
the king of Sardinia's army, and to form the rear- 
guard. W | | | 
Te marquis de la Chetardie, major-general, with 
30 companies of grenadiers, 6 battalions, 500 horſe, 
and 6 pieces of cannon, formed the advanced guard: 
he was ordered to throw a bridge over, and to occupy 


AN. 


horſe, and 2 pieces of cannon, landed on the right, to 
cloſe up the interval between the Po and the Tydon, 
and oppoſe the detachments of Piedmonteſe and Ayu. 


ſtrians, diſtributed upon the right bank of the Po, as 


far as Parpenza. - 

On the eight, at night-fall, the body commanied 
by M. de la Chetardie came out from Corte St An. 
drea, and took poſt upon the left bank of the Am. 
bro, where he was to embark part of his troops, whilſt 
M. de Monteynard, who came out from Albaroni, em- 
barked with his whole detachment upon the ſhore upon 


the ripht: the Croats were pontoned beforehand, and 


placed two and two in the mouth of that river. 


Theſe diſpoſitions being made at midnight, M. de 


la Chetardie gave orders to march out half an hour af. 
ter, in order that the remainder of the body which he 
conducted, and which had not been able to embark, 
might arrive at Bottaroni di Sotto, in the place where 
the bridge ſhould end on the other ſide. 

At one o' clock at midnight, the 68 boats which were 


to form the two ſirſt bridges, left the Ambro in two 


columns. | | 

There were but 12. grenadiers, or voluntiers, killed 
or wounded in the embarkation ; the firſt bridge was 
completed at day-break, the ſecond two hours after; 
and the third, which reached as far as Placentia, was 
finiſhed at noon: the army, followed by its whole bag- 


gage, 4000 mules, looo waggons, and 60 pieces of. 


cannon, paſſed that day and night. 

M. de la Chetardie, with his advanced guard, occu- 
pied the Tydon from its mouth as far as Verati, after 
having cauſed the bridge which belonged to the enemy 
upon the lower part of the Tydon to be burnt ; to 
which place M. de Nogent went. | 

The marquis de Pignatelli was ordered to occupy 
the Tydon from Verati to the Strada Romea but not 
having a ſufficient number of troops, he contented him- 
ſelf with occupying a caſſine, which was within muſket- 
ſhot of the Romea. The marquis de SeneQere having 
joined him, and knowing the conſequence of guarding 
the country up to the Romea, took the right of M. 
de Pignatelli, with the body under his command; but 
his body of troops, joined to that of M. de Pignatelli, 
not being conſidereble enough to occupy the ground 


neceſſary, he contented himſelf with reinforcing thoſe 


troops which the Spaniſh general had ſent into the 
caſſine. 

M. de Monteynard drove the enemy from Perpenz?, 
whilſt a Spaniſh detachment advanced up to Caſtel St 
Giovany, - | | 

The order was given to march on the 10th at day- 
break : the enemy perceiving that the right of M. de 
Pignatelli did not reach to the Romea, began their 
attack in that part at eight o'clock in the moraing. 

M. de Pignatelli, purſuant to the orders of marſhal 
de Maillebois, with his grenadiers, occupied a little 
riſing, which was in a creek formed by the Tydon, 
and which commanded the oppoſite ſhore. 

The fire of the grenadiers ſtopped the enemy for 2 
moment, and gave time for M. de Senectre to advance 
with the two brigades of Anjou, and the Lorrain 
guards, to cover the cauſeway of Caſtel St Giovan); 
upon which he cauſed the piquets of this laſt brigade, 


to 
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to take polt in the caſſines on the right and the left. 
He cauſed meſſieurs de Larnage and de Saulx to paſs 
to his left, with the brigade of Anjou behind a hedge, 


which favoured his fire, 


The firſt effort of theſe two brigades forced the 
enemy to repaſs the Tydon in diſorder, puſhed on the 
left by the regiments de la Reine, the Saguntum Spa- 
niſh dragoons, and by a ſquadron of Davphiny. 

The enemy being formed again, paſſed the river near 
the great cauſeway, came out in a column upon the 
caſſines, which were occupied, and forced the piquets 
of the Spaniſh guards to give way: then M. de Se- 
nectre cauſed M. de Wigier to march with the brigade 
of Lorrain guards, commanded by the chevalier de 
Beauveau, which retook the caſſines, and maintained 
itſelf there till the piquets, obliged to give way by the 
fire of the enemy's column, left our right and the can- 
non uncovered; then the Lorrain guards retired in 
good order into their former poſts. _ = 

By a motion to the right, which half the brigade 


of Anjou made, it took the enemy's column in flank, 


which wanted to get before the brigade of Lorrain's 
guards, ſtopped it, and mixed itſelf with it. 


© Three ſquadrons of Spaniards cauſed it to fall back 


upon its cavalry; then the brigade of Lorrain guards 
returned to take its poſt; it received orders to march, 
to attack a battery of four pieces of cannon ; but the 
Spaniſh cavalry which was to ſuſtain it, not being able 
to bear the fire which it received, threw the brigades 
into confuſion, who very ſoon regained their ground, 
and maintained it, till they were relieved by the Spa- 
niſn guards, ſuſtained by all the French cavalry under 
the command of M. d'Argouges : at laſt the enemy 
was obliged to retreat behind the hedges. 

Whilſt the prince de Beauveau occupied the caſtle of 
Verati on the left, M. de la Chetardie, who ſuſtained 
that village, drew near to the left of M. de Pignatelli, 
who had been joined by the Waloon guards and the 
Provincial grenadiers. M. de la Chetzrdie wanted to 
charge the enemy with bayonets : M. de Pignatelli 
oppoſed it; but the French general kept up ſo conti- 
nual and great a fire, that the enemy's grew leſs and 
leſs, and at a greater diſtance. 

Things remained in this ſituation till two in the af- 
ternoon, when the retreat was ordered: M. de la Che- 
tardie cauſed M. de Beauveau to advance with 30 com- 
panies of prenadiers and a regiment of dragoons, to 
guard the great cauſeway : his appearance ſtopped 
the enemy, and M. de la Chetardie continued his 
march without being moleſted. | 

The body which came out of Placentia, along with 
M. de Caſtellar, retook the ground where our troops 
bad fought : the enemy repaſſed the Tydon, and M. 
de Caſtellar fell back vpon M. de Beauveau with his 


grenadiers. 


he paſſage of the Po, and the battle of Tydon, are 


two actions worthy of being handed down to poſte- 


rity, from the readineſs, reſolution, aud Readineſs, with 


which they were executed. id 

The paſſage of the Po, by the affiſtance of three 
bridges, was executed in 24 hours, notwithſtanding 
the great quantity of waggons which the Spaniards 
cauſed to paſs by force. The action which followed this 


paſſage, is a Letſon for every military man, upon the 


manner in which he muſt form after a paſſage. The 
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the enemy, and under their eyes; the enemy were ter- 
rified at the Readineſs of the troops, and the prudence 
of the generals. 

The ſucceſs of the day of Tydon is partly owing to 
the marquiſſes of Senectere and Pignatelli, under the 
orders of marſhal Maillebois. 

In a word, a general cannot take too many mca- 
ſores in the paſſage of a river, or ſufficient precaution 
to prevent the enemy from paſſing, nor make uſe of too 
much contrivance or artifice in a retreat; and he ſhould 
even employ cunning itſelf, when the enemy is ſuperior 
in ſtrength, particularly when he harraſſes the troops. 

It is impoſſible, ſays M. de Monteſquiev, to give a 
detail of every thing without tiring the reader ; it has 
therefore becn thought better to cite authors, when- 
ever it has been imagined that the reader would find 
in their works ſolid inſtructions, which it would be 
uſeleſs to repeat here: but it has again been ſuppoſed, 
that it will convey pleaſure to the military readers, in 
placing before their eyes examples, of the molt part 
of which they have been witneſſes; a method more 
conducive to inſtruction than all the rules that can be 
given. 

- DECT. XI. Of Battles. 

Or all the operations of a campaign, the moſt im- 
portant, and that which is moſt deſerving of attention, 
is a battle, becauſe it is generally decifive ; every other 
oparation 1s but preparatory to, or conſequent of ir. 
A general engagement, ſays Vigetius, is often decided 
in two or three hours; after which there ſcarcely re- 
mains any reſource for the vanquiſhed, Battles, ſays 
M. de Montecuculli, beſtow and take aways crowns ; 
from their deciſions princes cannot appeal; by them 
war is put an end to, and the name of the conqueror 
immortalized, A peneral ſhould, therefore, think of, 
and try every thing, and ſhould leave nothing unat- 
tempted, before he proceeds to this laſt extremity. 

A. general ſhould by no means ſuffer himſelf to be 
forced to a battle; neither ſhould he offer it but when 
there is a real neceſſity for it; and even when he gives 
battle, it ſhould be rather with an intention of ſavin 
than ſhedding blood ; more with a view of aſſerting 
the rights of his maſter, and the glory of his country, 
than of oppreſſing mankind, 

However bloody a battle may be, it is always leſs 
ſo than a long war; which, by reiterated troubles, con- 
ſumes the treaſures of ſovereigns, that finew of a ſlate, 
and drains the blood of the ſubjects. Nevertheleſs, 
there are ſome occaſions where it is not left to a ge- 
neraPs choice, either to give or accept of battle. An 
army of obſervation, and an army aQing on the defen- 
five, neither can nor ought to be deſirous of comin 
to action. Both the one and the other ſhould have no 
other object in view, than that of poſting itſelf in ſo 
advantageovs 2 fituation, that the enemy may neither 
entertain a thought of attacking it in its camp, or 
any hope of forcing it. The army of obſervation, 
whoſe only object is to protect, or to cover the troops 
forming a ſiege, ſhould never ſeck to fight the enemy, 
unleſs attacked by him: the other, obliged by its want 
of ſtrength to act upon the defenſive, ſhould only be 
defirous of occupying advantageous poſts, to prevent 
the enemy's penetrating into the country, and attack- 
ing it in any poſition it ſhall have taken, 
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giving battle, to examine whether he can gain greater 
advantape by winning it, than he will ſuſtain damage 
by lofing it. | 

It is therefore, neither caprice, nor a miſtaken cou— 
rage, or the defire of diſtinguiſhing himſelf at an im— 
proper time, that ſhould determine a general to give 
battle. The reaſons which ſhould induce a general 
to give battle, are,” according to Mr de Feuquieres, 
« his ſuperiority over the enemy, both in the number 
and quality of troops, the enemy's incapacity, his ill— 
choſen encampments and negligent marches, the neceſ- 
ſity of ſuccouring a place, or the certainty of a rein- 
forcement, by the junction of, which the enemy will 
become ſnperior, or circumſtances which may change 
the original defipns of the campaign.” This was the 
reaſon which induced the viſcount Turenne, in 1674, 
to give the battle of Einſheim, becauſe the prince of 
Bournonville waited the arrival of the elector of Bran- 
deubourg, who was coming to join him with a conſi— 
derable reinforcement ; and if he had not given battle 
before that junction, the enemy's army would bave had 
a very great ſuperiority over his. The reaſons given 
by Mon:ecuculli for avoiding a battle are, „when 
the loſs of it will be more prejudicial than the gaining 
will be advantageous ; when inferior to the enemy, or 
when ſuccour is expected; when the enemy has the 
advantage of the ground; when it 1s perceived the 
army is working its own ruin, either by the fault or 
diviſion of the commanders, or through the difagree- 
ment of confederates.” It may alſo be added, when 
the enemy's army labours under ſome diſeaſe ; when 
it is in want of proviſions and forage ; and that, diſ— 
heartened by theſe circumſtances, his troops: deſert 
from him. | 

It is on a day of battle that it becomes particularly 
neceſſary for a general to be acquainted with his own 
ground, and alfo that which 1s occupied by the enemy ; 
to know in what manner his wings are ſupported, the 
nature of the places where theſe ſupports are; whe- 
ther he can be ſurrounded, and in what part he can be 
attacked with the greatelt facility. | 

But however effential theſe branches of knowledge 
way be, it 18 not always the ſuperiority of number, or 
quality of the troops, or advantage of ground, that 
will ſecure the beſt diſpoſed army from being routed : 
it is the foreſight of the general in the precautions he 
has taken before the battle; it is his genius, his aRi- 
vity, his coolneſs in the time of action, and the capa- 
city of the general officers acting under him, that de- 
termine the ſucceſs. | | 


Ground, ſeemingly the moſt advantageous, often 


preſents obſtacles, which do not immediately ſtrike a 
general, although an experienced one, and which may 
prove fatal in the courſe of a battle; how, therefore, 
will a general be able to correct theſe miſtakes, if he 
conſiders them as only trivial? At the battle of Cerig- 
noli, given on the 28th of April 1503, the enemy's 
front being more extended than at firſt it was ſuppoſed 
to be, in order to give a greater exent to that of the 
French army, it was neceſſary to continue the lines 
acroſs vineyards and thickets; by which means, the 


neglecting to fill up a ditch cauſed the defeat of the 


it being impoſſible for one man to ſee every thing ; 
he ſhould, therefore, cauſe an exact account to be 
given to him of whatever he cannot have an opporty. 
nity of ſeeing perſonally z to inform himſelf by ſpies 
of the enemy's order of battle, and act in conſequence 
of that knowledge; he ſhould poſſeſs himſelf of all 
places capable of containing ambuſcades, which he 
oupht to have had examincd ſome days before the 
battle. Santa-Cruz hath given a particular detail of 
all theſe preparations. 

It is in theſe moments, which decide the fate of 
whole nations, that the genius and prudence of a ge- 
neral ought to be conſpicuous ; he ſhould, at the ſame 
time, ſee what is doing among his own and the enemy's 
troops. Befide the precautions which ought to have 
preceded the day of battle, thoſe which ought to be 
taken in the courſe of the action are ſo numerous, that 
it is impoſſible for them all to find a place here. 

Some depend upon the general's ability, others upon 
circumſtances, which it is almoſt as difficult to de- 


ſcribe, as to mark out the neceſſary diſpofitions for 


them. | 

It depends upon the generals genius and foreſight 
to make choice of intelligent, active, and prudent aids- 
de · camp, to aſſign to each particular body the propereſt 
to command it ; not, for example, to place, at the 
head of infantry, one who has been long accuſtomed 
to the ſervice of the cavalry ; or, at the head of ca- 
valry, one who is more uſed to the infantry, &c. to 
encourage the ſoldiers by the hope of rewards, and by 
motives which may ſpirit them up, and to threaten 
thoſe who are ſo unmanly as to tremble at the ſight of 
an enemy, or raſh enough to run forwards without order. 

The general ſhould alſo be capable of forming new 
ſchemes, in order to render thoſe of the enemy abor- 
tive ; he ſhould alſo take care, whatever may be the 
nature of the country, to diſpoſe his army after ſuch a 
manner, as to render it equally ſtrong in every part, 
and that each body may protect and aſſiſt one another 
without confuſion ; that the intervals neceſſary for act- 
ing are well preſerved, and that the reſerve can eaſily 
march wherever it ſhall be ordered: in a word, the 
troops ſhould be difpoſed after ſuch a manner, that even 
before the action they may perceive in what manner 
they are to act. : | 

It is the work of genius to take advantage of cir- 
cumftances, and to ſubmit to them; it is impoſſible to 
foreſee the precautions dependant on them, as the very 
circumſtances muſt be, themſelves, unforeſeen : it is by 
a general's addreſs, in knowing how to profit by cir- 
cumſtances, that he ſometimes make a motion, condu- 
cive to the whole ſucceſs of the action, from the ine- 
quality of the ground, a ſure means of beating him. 
M. de Montecuculli reduces all the advantages that can 
be gained over an enemy to four principal heade, 
which, in reality, are of themſelves reduced to the 
knowledge of profiting by circumſtances ; ſuch are 
the advantages of number, when the enemy is beaten 
in his poſts, his convoys, and in his forages ; when an 
ambuſcade is ſurrounded, or when a whole army falls 
upon a ſmall, weak, and ſeparated body : the ſecond 
head conſiſts in the knowledge of the commander; = 
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third in the manner of fighting; and the fourth in the 
advantage of the ground. A general, who properly 
conſiders theſe heads, will diſpoſe of a combined army 
after ſuch a manner, that it may, at the ſame time, 
receive orders without miltake, and execute them with- 
out confuſion; a very neceſſary precaution, and one 


which Hanno, general of the Carthagenians, neglected 


to take with regard to the ſtrangers allied with them, 
which occaſioned the troubles related by Polybius. 
He ſhould have mixed the ſoldiers belonging to thoſe 
countries, where bravery is in a manner natural to 
them, with thoſe belonging to countries where it 18 
more extraordinary, | 
Notwithſtanding, Tacitus would endeavour to prove 
that it is much better to keep them together ; becauſe, 
ſays he, each different nation, ſtriving to diſtinguiſh 
itſelf, will be animated by a defire of excelling each 
other: experience, however, has often proved the con- 
trary: | 
Vigetius points out the precautions neceſſary to be 
taken by a general, to avoid having either the wind or 
The wind, which raiſed the duſt, 
and blew it into the eyes of the Romans, contributed 
to the loſs of the battle of Canuæ: the ſun, on the 
other hand, dazzles the ſoldiers, and lays open their 
diſpoſitions and evolutions to the enemy: in a word, 


the general ſhould not even neple& thoſe precautions 


which may be in appearance uſeleſs, whether before the 
battle, or at the very time they may be put in execu— 
tion after the action; as the rallying tbe troops, the 
refreſhing of them, the retreating from be fore the 
enemy, or the purſuit of him, ſuppoſing the battle to 
be gained. A general ſhould have beforehand formed 
the plans of the marches and the enterpriſes he would 


attempt, and be almoſt certain of the means of execu- 


ting them; if, on the contrary, he fails, he ſhould have 


determined the poſitions by which the army, fixed in 


a camp ſtrong by (ituation, may prevent the enemy 


from reaping any great advantage from his victory: 


he ſhould alſo have provided for the ſecurity of the 
priſoners, the hoſpitals, the plunder of the ſoldiers; in 
ſhort, for all that is neceſſary for preſerving order and 
diſcipline, and every thing contributing to the ſecu- 
rity of the troops: the diſtreſs of the enemy, and the 
glory of the ſovereign, ſhould be provided for without 
waiting fer the event; for at that time confuſion and 
diſorder would prove more fatal than even the battle. 

In the treatiſe written by Santa-Crvz, upon the dil- 
politions before and after a battle, may be ſeen a long 
detail of the precautions depending upon genius, and 
of thoſe which are regulated by circumltances. 

The general's poſt during the action ought to be, 
according to Vigetius, on the right wing, between the 
cavalry and the infantry. Onozander fixes it upon 
ſome height, and Santa-Cruz towards the centre, in 
the front of the ſecond line. Titus Livius and Poly- 
bius have obſerved, that the poſts of Scipio and Han- 
nibal were always in thoſe parts which were leaſt ex- 
poled ; becauſe, as obſerved by Onozander, a general 
who runs into danger is a raſh man, fuller of preſump- 
tion than courage: neither is daringneſs, adds his 
commentator after Plato, always a ſign of courage; 
beſides, a man who is really brave, is never daring but 
when it is abſolutely neceſſary. Aneas, all valiant as 

omer has painted him, did not judge it proper to 


A 


wait for Antilochus, who had joined Menelaus, with 


* 
whom he was fighting. 


A general ſhould not always ſuppoſe that what par- 
ticularly ſtrikes him is right; he ſhould reaſon calmly 
upon the probability of it, in order to come to a greater 
degree of certainty with regard to the praQticability : 
he ought alſo, ſays Vigetius, to be acquainted with 
the nature of the enemy, and the characters of his ge- 
nerals, whether they are prudent or raſh, daring or ti- 
mid ; whether they fight upon principles or at hazard : 
in effect, a general ought to be earlier or later in ma- 
king an attack, in proportion to the rafhneſs of the 
enemy. If, ſays M. de Montécuculli, any ſign of fear 
or confuſion. is perceived among the enemy, which will 
be known when the ranks are diſordered, when the 
troops mix together in the intervals, when the colours 
wave about, and the pikes ſhake all at the ſame time, 
then he ſhould charge and purſue the enemy without 
giving him time for recollection: ſome dragoons, light 
cavalry, platoons, ſome looſe troops, ſhould be ſent 
forward; who, whilſt the army advances in order of 
battle, will go before to ſeize ſome poſts into which 
the enemy mult fall. A general alſo ought, ſays Vi— 
getius, to ſound the ſpirit of his ſoldiers, and obſerve 
whether they have a firmer countenance than the ene— 
my. It is dangerous to lead an army on to action 
that is not thoroughly determined to do its duty. 
% Battles,” ſays Vigetius elſewhere, © are generally 
won by a ſmall] number of men.“ The great myltery 
conſiſts in the general's knowing how to chooſe them, 


to poſt them well, conformable to his plan, and the 


ſervices required of them. „ 
I cannot aſſign the reaſon, ſays he, why particular 
bodies fight better againſt other particular ones, or why 
thoſe who have beat bodies ſtronger than themſelves, 
have in their turn been often beaten by thoſe that were 
weaker? It is undoubtedly owing to want of conti- 
dence; becauſe the place of action has been different; 
or from other circumſtances which cannot be Jaid hold 
of, but on the very inſtant. The ſituation of the mind 
is ſhown in the countenance of the ſoldiers ; it is de- 
clared in their diſcourſe, and by the molt trifling of 
their actions. The general ſhould conſult them; he 
ought even to go farther ; the belt countenance is not 
always a ſign of the firmeſt courage. Cowardice often 
conceals itfelf under the maſk of intrepidny ; but 
ſoon as the action begins, the veil falls off, and the 
coward ſhows himſelf, notwithſtanding all his endea- 
vours to the contrary. Neither at this time ſhould a 
proper degree of fear be thought blameable ; nature 
muſt be allowed to ſhrink in that awful and uncertain 
ſituation : the coward pives himſelf up to his fears ; 
the bully ſeeks in vain to diſſemble them; and the raſh 
man, who can neither diſtinguiſh between danger and 
ſafety, is ſenſible of both; the real ſoldier is always 
modeſt, and contented with having done-his duty. A 
good general turns every thing, even want of ſtrength, 
to advantage. Hannibal, at the battle of Cann, 
poſted his beſt troops upon the wings, that the centre, 
which was compoſed of thoſe on whom he had the leaſt 
dependence, might be the ſooner broke, in order to give 

the wings an opportunity of ſurrounding the Romaus. 
It alſo requires a very ftrit examination in a gene- 
ral, in order to be thoroughly maſter of the circum- 
ſtances on which he ſhould regulate his diſpoſitions ; 
| and 
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proper that the corps of reſerve ſhould be compoſed of 
veterans, and even of part of the flower of the army ; 
for ſhould the army happen to be broke, this reſerve 
alone may probably give a new face to the action: it 
was this method which Hannibal purſued at the battle 
of Zama; where Scipio, after having defeated the 
troops which preſented themſclves to him, was aſto— 
niſhed to find he had a new army to fight with. At 


the battle of Fontenoy, the houſhold troops placed in 


reſerve, with ſome brigades of infantry, determined 
the ſucceſs of that day. Nevertheleſs, on ſome occa- 
ſrons this diſpoſition may prove diſadvantageous ; ſuch, 
for inſtance, where it would be neceſſary to preſent a 
large front to the enemy, or where it is neceſſary to 
prevent his getting poſſeſſion of a paſs or a defile; 
where a general fands himſelf too inferior, and where 
there are allo poſts to be defended. 

It would be unneceſſary to repeat every thing men- 
tioned by Vigetius, relative to the precautions neceſſary 
to be taken before a battle; time, and the difference 


of weapons, have greatly altered diſpoſitions: fire- 


arms, which are now made uſe of inſtead of darts and 
flings; the bayonet, inſtead of the pike, have con- 
traQed the intervals which mult neceſſarily be left be- 
tween every folder. 

The emperor Leo carries his ſpeculations {ill far- 
ther; he exhorts a general to continue the action with 
the enemy, according to circumltances of times, ſeaſons, 
and conſtitutions: in effect, there is no degree of 


that the general re1oforces with the beſt troops the "— 


wing that is not ſupported.” | 

. The chevalier de Folard and M. de Payſ&gur have 
themſelves alſo conceived particular diſpoſitions; which, 
however ſuppoſitions, ſtil] ſhow the greatneſs of their 
genius, and pive great perſpicuity to thoſe principles 
they have eſtabliſhed in their works; and although it 
may never happen that every circumltance which 
they have ſuppoſed ſhould actually meet together, 


there are nevertheleſs caſes where there may be found 


a very near reſemblance of them, and where their 
imaginary diſpofitions may be put in execution. But 
even ſhould theſe ſuppolitions have no other advantage 
than that of exercifing the genius of an officer, who 
takes pleaſure in his bulineſs, to infuſe into him that 
ſpirit of contrivance, ſo neceſſary for one who is placed 
at the head of an army, and the facility of readily ap- 
piying rules to circumitances, and theory to practice, 
they well deſerve the praiſes of poſterity. 

The order and difpoſition of troops for action de- 


pend entirely upon the general, who knows how to 


profit by circumRances ; the jut execution of them 
depends upon the capacity of the general officers. 
The genera] cannot be every where, or ſee every 


thing; he is ohliged to rely upon the underſtanding of 


thoſe who command under him for the jult execution 
of his orders; the general officers ſhould know how 


to vary them, in proportion as circumſtances, and the 


ſituation of the enemy changes. They ſhould have an 
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equality between an army fatigued by a long march, exaCtneſs and quickneſs of eye, both to oppoſe and 0 
and an army which, although inferior, has been at reſt. profit by them; and, as M. de Puylegur obſerves, the a 
Soldiers tranſported from one climate to another, are diſpofition of the troops being once regulated by that l 
no longer the ſame; the ſouthern people, naturally of the enemy, by the ſituation of the country, and 5 
weak, are much more ſo in a northern country; and the general orders that have been delivered, the only t 
the northern people ſicken in a more temperate cli- part the general can have in the action, lies in thoſe places ü 
mate. This truth has been often confirmed by the where he is within reach of giving orders himſelf. 
experience of almoſt every nation; particularly by the M. de Montecuculli with great reaſon obſerves, that f 
French in many of their wars in Italy; and laſtly, in there cannot be too many officers in an army on the F 
their campaigns in Bohemia. | day of battle, in order to ſupply the places of thoſe " 
It is upon theſe circumſtances, and upon many others who are killed: but can a man poſſeſſed of any degree ſ 
allo, which it would be too tedious to particulariſe, of humanity approve of what he adds, that this num- * 
that a general ſhould regulate the diſpoſitions for a ber ſhould be increaſed in time of war, and reduced in in 
battle. Vigetius mentions only ſeven different me- time of peace? What a proſpeQ for a ſoldier, who, f. 
thods, which may be nearly reduced to three : “ The after having laviſhed his blood for the ſafety of his 1 
firſt method of ranging an army in order of battle is,” country, and the glory of his prince, ſees himſelf ex- 25 
according to him, „ the long ſquare; the ſecond, by poſed to the fate of Belifarius! Whatever were the th 
marching obliquely with the right to the enemy's left; virtues of his maſter Juſtinian, can any one, without. b; 
the third, by beginning the action with the left againſt indignation, ſee this general, after having overcome the on 
the enemy's right; the fourth, by puſhing on the Perſians, reunited Africa to the empire, puniſhed the o 
wings againſt thoſe of the enemy, when the armies Vandals, driven the Goths out of Italy, . 5K 5 
come near each other, leaving the centre by the way Aſſyria, ſcattered at a diſtance from both empires that . 
(which was Hannibal's diſpoſition at Cannæ), and by throng of barbarians by which they were over run, me 
trying immediately to break through the enemy's and preſerved the throne, and the lif: of the emperor ; 75 
wings contrary to his expeRation.” The fifth is like upon the bare ſuſpicion, or rather under the pretence 5 
the fourth, or rather the correction of it; becauſe by of a conſpiracy, deprived of fight, and reduced to beg he 
means of it the centre is concealed, and covered by the alms of paſfengers, in the ſtreets of that city which 15 
archers and light- armed troops. The ſixth reſembles he had ſo often ſaved ? 868 
the ſecond; when the army in order of battle draws It has been already ſeen, that the diſpoſitions in 4 15 
near to that of the enemy, and with the right attacks mountainous country change according to the fituation * 
his left briſkly, where the action is briſkly maintained of the ground. Vigetius repeats, ſpeaking of a fiel ile 
with the beſt troops, by keeping the reſt of the army of battle, what has been ſo often eſtabliſhed in the oy 
at a diſtance from the enemy's right, and diſpoſed - foregoing ſections, that an open country is always 0 
long- wiſe like a javelin that preſents its point, The moſt advantageous for an army that is ſtrongeſt a por 
| | | | Vail | 
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Ogenre vairy ; and that an encloſed ſpot, div ded by ditches flank, at 100 paces diſtance from the firſt ſquadron on Offertive 
0p:rations-and marſhes, covered with mountains and woods, is the left, next to the four battalions and the cannon ; Operations- 


E moſt convenient for infantry. In this laſt, the know- 


ledge of the country, the art, the ability of the gene- 
ral, and the underſtanding of the general officers un- 
der his orders, ſooner aſcertain the ſucceſs, than a ſu— 
periority of troops in an open country, which preſents 
little or no variety of ground, and which allows the 
reateſt part, or indeed the whole, of the troops to 
:& ; the ſuperiority in troops is attended with great 
advantage, provided alſo the dilpotition is good. 

The different diſpokition for troops are ſo many, the 
circumſtances differ ſo greatly, that were it even pol- 
ſ ble to connect in one body only, all the battles which 
have been fought fince the time mankind reſolved to 
regulate their properties by the Jaw of the ſtrongeſt, 
the number of contrivances which remained to be col- 
lected, would be greater in number than thoſe which 
have been executed. It is impoſſible to give a detail 
of every thing; every particular pot, and the diſpo- 
ſition proper for it, every country, and ali the circum- 
flances that may oblige theſe diſpoſitions to vary, 
muſt be deſcribed. "Thoſe now going to be mention- 
ed, are only with a view of giving the rules, and of 
more clearly demonſtrating thoſe precepts which lead 
to the knowledge of all others, | | 

Disp. I. Let two armies of equal force be ſup— 
poſed, in an open country divided by a river, conſiſt— 
ing of 57 battalions and 72 ſquadrons each, cavalry, 
huſſars, and dragoons. The two: armies are on the 
ſame ſide, the right of the one, and the left of the 
other, to the river. The left of the army whoſe right 
is to the river is unſupported ; and that whoſe leſt is 
ſupported, has a wood on its right. By this diſpoſi— 
tion may be ſeen the neceſlity of covering the wing of 
the army A, that 1s expoſed. | 

The army I, whoſe right and left are ſupported, is 
formed upon two lines, and preſcnts the ſame front as 
the army A, with a reſcrve in the rear, The following 
is therefore thought to be nearly the diſpoſition which 
ſnould be made by the general commanding the army 
whoſe left is unſupported. Tt therefore ſeems, that in 
order for a ſafe diſpoſition, the firſt line ought to con- 
iſt of 20 battalions, with intervals of about three 
toiſes between each battalion z 12 ſquadrons on the 
right, with their proper intervals; four battalions on 
the right of the cavalry, 10 picees of cannor, and a 
battalion in column cloſe to the river; 12 ſquadrons 
on the left of the firſt line, with their proper intervals; 
10 battalions in the ſecond line, goo paces diflance 
from the firſt; 11 ſquadrons on its right, placed be- 
bind the intervals of thoſe in the Grit line; and on 
their right, fix ſquadrons of dragoons next the river, 
in order to ſuſtain the infantry and cannon covering 
the right; 11 ſquadrons on the left, placed in the 
lame manner as thoſe on the right; 10 picces of can- 
non, ſupported by a battalion in column, between the 
infantry and the cavalry of the right; 10 others, ſup- 
Ported alſo by a battalion between the infantry and 
the cavalry of the left; ſour battalions in the rear of 
the ſecond line on the left, with orders to tranſport 
itſelf obliquely, or fideways, as ſoon as the army 
moves to attack that which is drawn up againſt it; 
12 ſquadrons of cavalry in the rear of the firit line 
"pon the left, to poſt themſclves obliquely upon the 


the reſerve, conſiſting of 10 battalions and eight ſqua- 
drons of dragoons, in the third line upon the left flank, 
ſo that it may fall into the firſt line as ſoon as the ſqua- 
drons of cavairy, which were 1n the rear of thoſe of the 


Grit line, ſhall be poſted obliquely : in this poſition, 


the army will move forward, the right never quitting 
the banks of the river. | 

If the enemy's army ſhould advance, the diſpoſition 
of the army A will become ſtill better, becauſe the 
army I will quit the ſupport it had on its right; but 
if, on the contrary, it remains in its poſt, in order to 
keep this ſupport, then the 10 battalions of the re- 
lerve, followed by the eight ſquadron of dragoons, 


will join the four which ſupport the flanks of the ca- 


valry which is poſted obliquely. When marching, 
this line poſted fideweys ſhould proceed obliquely ; 
and when the cannon ſhall be near enough to can- 
nonade with effect, it ſhould make ſeveral diſcharges, 
in order to break and beat down the entrenchments, 
or felled trees, which the enemy may have made, and 


alſo to deftroy their diſpoſition, As ſoon as the 


army A ſhall be near enough to cannonade the 
army I with ſucceſs, it muſt halt, and amuſe it with 
a continual fire of the cannon. The principal attack 
ought to be made at the wood by the 14 battalions : 


in order to give more ſtrength and certainty to this 
attack, fix other battalions, with 10 pieces of cannon, 
ſhould be detached to it from the ſecond line, always 
keeping up a fire from the front. If during this at- 
tack, it is perceived that the enemy weakens. his line, 


in order to carry aſſiſtance to the wood that is attack- 


ed, then the centre and the right of the army ſhould: 
maich up, and charge him briſkly. 'The troops who- 


cannonade the wood ought not to advance, but 
ſhould only keep the troops poſted in it at bay; be- 


cauſe that part which the enemy has weakened will 


then become the principal attack: it 1s probable, that 
the enemy having weakened his front, will certainly 
be broke. If the enemy ſhould not weaken his front, 
and the attack of the wood ſhould ſucceed, as ſoon as 


the enemy is driven out of it, the troops which attack-_ 


ed it ſhould take the enemy in flank; then the body 


of the army, by advancing, ought to determine an- 
affair already balf gained, If by the intelligence the 


general hath received, and the number which he knows 


the enemy's army to conſiſt of, and which he ſees be- 
fore him, be judges the wood is filled with infantry, 


and that conſequently the attack of it will be attend— 


ed with difficulty, be mult attack on the fide of the 


river, by marching by degrees from the right, as if 
to ſuſtein the left. In order for the greater certainty 
of ſucceeding in this attack, he ſhould reinforce the 
five battalions upon the right with ſome others from 
the ſecond line: the left thould continue in the poſi- 
tion already mentioned, to krep back the enemy. If 
it fond happen that the enemy, ſeeing his left attack - 
ed, cauſes the troops to leave the wood in order to re- 
place thoſe of the centre, which he cauſed to march 
to the aſſiſtance of the left, the 14 battalions which 
are poſted ſideways, onght briſkly to attack the wood 
ſuſteined by dragoons, Taeſe lall ſhould poſt them- 
ſelves upon the Jeft flank of the infantry in order to 
cover it; and as ſoon as it ſhall be within 60 paces of 
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ive the enemy, it ſhould march up to him with bayonets 
Operations. fixed; and the dragoons ought to attack him in flank, 


at the time the infantry does the ſame in head. The 
wood is all this while ſuppoſed to be practicable for 
the dragoons on horſeback ; but in caſe it ſhould not 
be ſo, they muſt diſmount, the infantry being ſuffi- 


ciently ſupported by the 12 ſquadrons of cavalry, which 


are placed ſidewiſe. | 

The ger. ral may with eaſe, eſpecially in an open 
country, attack the enemy's whole army together ; 
but this may be attended with great danger, and if the 
whole front of the firſt line is broken, there will not 
be much difficulty in breaking the ſecond : whereas, 
by attacking the enemy's army in one or two parts, 
if one of theſe attacks ſucceeds, the battle is won; be- 
cauſe the troops who are victorious, take the enemy 
in flank, at the ſame time that he is attacked in head 
by the reſt of the army. In caſe it ſhould not ſucceed, 
the troops who made the attack can retreat, protected 
by the whole army, which hath not at all ſuffe red. 
The general ſhould, as much as poſſible, conceal 
the motions he jntends making from the enemy ; con- 
ſequently, the five battalions and 10 pieces of cannon 


which ſupport the right of the army next the river, 


ought to march in the rear of the ſquadrons of the 


firſt line, the infantry with their arms ſecured, and 
not range themſelves in the order of battle intended, 
till the two armies are ready to march to charge each 
other. It is the ſame with regard to the ſquadrons of 
cavalry, which ſhould be poſted behind thofe of the 
firſt line, to execute the delign already laid down, See 
Plate CCXCIV. | 

Disy. II. If the two armies are not ſupported 
either on their right or their left, the ſame poſition 
ſhould ſubſiſt that hath already been eftabliſhed for 
the cavalry, which is in the rear of that belonging 
to the firlt line, except that it ſhould be diftributed 
on the right and the left. If there is not cavalry 
ſuſſicient, huſſars mult be ſubſtituted in its place; but 
if there ſhould be cavalry enough, it muſt be uſed on 
this occaſion; becauſe cavalry being a greater body, 
its charge is heavier, and it alſo makes a greater im- 
preſſion upon other cavalry oppoſed to it, provided 
they execute their order with great quickneſs. This 
cavalry or huſſars, which are poſted tideways, ſhould 
not quit their poſt, but wait the ſucceſs of the at- 
tack. If the enemy is repulſed, they muſt then fall 
upon his flanks, and by a briſk and vigorous charge 
endeavour to envolve the ſecond line in the confuſion 
of the firſt; they will be followed by part of the wing 
of cavalry that is victorious, in order to give a greater 
force to the attack of the ſecond line, taking as much 
care as poſſible not to leave any body of cavalry upon 
the wing of infantry that is in a condition of protec- 
ting it. After theſe two lines of cavalry have been 
broken and purſued, half of the viRorious line ſhould 
remain in order of battle; and, by a motion to the 
right from the left, take the enemy's infantry in flank, 
at the ſame time that it is attacked in head by the in- 
fantry of the army. The ſecond line ſhould then 
move into the place of the firſt, in order to be near 
enough to aſſiſt it in caſe the enemy's infantry ſhould 
ſtand its ground firmly; but it is probable, that be- 
ing deprived of its cavalry, it will neither have the 
ſame firmneſs, nor the ſame ſpirit, as if it was ſupport- 
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ed, eſpecially when it is attacked on every fide, 


The cavalry and the huſſars who purſue the beaten Operation 
wing ſhould not expoſe themſelves too much, or break 


their order in the purſuit, for fear the enemy's huſſars 
which are behind ſhould fall upon and beat them by 
attacking them on all ſides; which may very probably 
happen, if they do not take care to keep in order of 
battle; which ſhould at leaſt be attended to by the ca- 
valry. After the huſſars have purſued the enemy's ca- 
valry H long as to entirely diſorder them, they ſhould 
return and take their former poſts, in order to march 
fram thence to whatever place they may be ſerviceable. 
Although it may appear ſomething hard to make the 
huſfars return, there is nothing ſo difficult but what 
may be accomplithed, when order and diſcipline are 
firmly eſtabliſhed, and when an officer has the art of 
making himſelf obeyed. | 3 
At the battle of Cannæ, the Carthagenian army, ſu- 
perior to that of the Romans, having broke through 


them, one part continued the purſuit, and the other fell 


upon the rear and the flanks of their infantry; at the 
ſame time the Carthagenian infantry charged that of 
the Romans in all parts, which decided the victory. 
Thus Hannibal owed his victory partly to his ſuperio- 
rity in cavalry, and to his attack upon the flanks. The 
Numidians, who were upon the right wing of the Car- 
thagenian army, and who fought nearly in the ſame 
manner as the huſſars, performed on this occaſion the 
ſame ſervice as the huſſars would certainly do in the 
diſpoſition now before us; ſo true it is, that infantry, 
deſtitute of its cavalry, hath no longer the ſame firm- 
neſs, nor the ſame ſpirit; anc if it is alſo attacked in 
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head by infantry, it cannot avoid being beat. The 


principal attention of a general, ſays M. de Montecu- 
culli, ought to be to ſecure the flanks; experience ha- 
ving taught, that when the wings of cavalry are broke, 
the infantry is eaſily ſurrounded, and hath no, longer 
the means, nor even the courage of defending itſelf, 
The reader may ſee the principles he lays down upon 
that ſubject. It is ſeen by the example of the battle 
of Cannz, what uſe the cavalry ought to be put to, 


particularly in an open country where it can eaſily adt. 


What advantage may not be expected from it, when 
an army of Romans, 80,000 ftrong in infantry, and 
6000 horſe, wasovercome by the Carthagenians, weaker 
by the half in infantry, but which derived its principal 
ſtrength from 10,000 cavalry, all veterans, and well 
diſciplined, _ | 
It is the manner of drawing up troops, their order 
and difcipline, and not numbers, by which battles are 
won; it is very rare that the whole can be employed. 
During the late wars on the continent, ſcarcely the balf 
have been engaged in all the battles which were gain- 
ed. | 
But if the wing of cavalry is beat, it ought to re- 
treat with as much order as poſlible. 
huſſars, that are poſted fidewiſe, ſhould always continue 
in the ſame place; there is no reaſon to fear that the 
enemy will advance briſkly to the purſuit ; becauſe he 
will be taken in flank by the body that is poſted ſide- 
wife ; a circumſtance which ought not only to abate 
the eagerneſs of the conquerors, but alſo animate the 
conquered. By this manner of aQting they gain time 
to paſs through the intervals of the ſecond line, and to 
rally in the rear of it, which they can perſorm with - 
greate 
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pectation that the oppoſite army would attack him on Offenſive 
one ſide ſooner than another; in this ſituation the diſ. Operations. 
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In order to prevent the inconveniences. that may 
ariſe if the huſſars in charging the firſt line of the enemy 
in flank are charged by the ſecond, it is neceſſary to 
detach inſtantly from the reſerve a body of dragoons 
ſufficient to fill up the intervals of the huſſars, which 
will form a full line without taking up more ground: 
this can be ſo much better effected, as there would be 
no ground on the other ſide of the troops who are 
poſted fidewiſe, and that, befides, theſe troops would 
be at too great a diſtance from the main body of the 
army. 

Arti, without cauſing them to fill up the intervals 
of the huſſars, they may be placed in a ſecond line be- 
hind them; and when the huſſars attack the flank of 
the enemy's wing, the dragoons will take their place, 
in order to keep back the enemy's ſecond line. This 
method hath the ſame effect, and is performed with leſs 
difficulty. It is almoſt evident, that the ſecond line 
will not dare advance to protect the firſt for fear of be- 
ing charged in flank by the dragoons, but that on the 
contrary it will be obliged to retreat. 

This diſpoſition, the performance of which appears 
very difficult, is not in reality ſo, if the general hath 
taken the neceſſary meaſures, and if his troops are well 
diſciplined, and know how to move with order and ex- 
actneſs. Even when this motion is not performed with 
all the exad neſs poſſible, it can never be dangerous, 
becauſe the front of the two lines will not be deſtroy- 
ed, and becauſe it is alſo made upon the rear; and 
that if the dragoons and huſſars are attacked and beat 
in marching vp, their defeat cannot be any way pre- 


judicial to the main body of the army. When the field 


of battle is in an open country, all the troops gene- 


rally come down, eſpecially when there is no obſtacle 
to prevent them. 


On theſe occaſions, it is requiſite that the diſpoſi- 
tion of the troops ſhould be ttrong in every part; 


there ſhould always be a reſerve, whether of infantry 
or dragoons, in order to be ready to aſſiſt the troops 
which have ſuffered. | 

If it is poſſible, in an open country, to find any hol- 
low to ſupport the right, and a village to ſupport the 
left, the general ſhould make choice of that fituation, 


ſuppoling his intention is to accept, and not offer 


battle, Tf he defigns to give battle, it would be un- 


neceſſary to take this poſition, becauſe he muſt quit it 


in order to attack the enemy: but if circumſtances 
require his accepting it, he muſt ſeize this poſt, and 
place infantry and cannon in the village, and ſtation 
in the rear to ſupport that which is 
in the village. | 

As to the diſpoſition for the order of battle, eſpeci- 
ally for the front of the line, it muſt be regulated by 
the ground, by the diſpoſition the enemy has taken, 
by the troops that can moſt eafily act, and by thoſe 
that the enemy can oppoſe to them. | 

If the enemy has pitched upon a field of battle, and 
the general would attack him in it, he ſhould keep his 
whole ſront employed; but ſhould make his chief ef- 
oris ON one or two parts, vpon the wings, or at the 
centre. This was the method practiſed by marſhal 
Saxe in all his battles: when he accepted battle, as he 


was obliged to do at Fontenoy in 1745, he was in ex- 
3 3 


poſitions ſhould be properly regulated, the poſts in- 


trenched and occupied, the cannon diftributed, and 
troops placed in the rear of each poſt to ſuſtain thoſe 
which are in it: victory ſhould then be expected from 
the capacity of the commanders, the firmneſs of the 
troops, and the aſfiitance that is properly given them, 
But when a general gives hattle, he may attack either 
the right, the left, or the centre, always conforming to 
the ſituation of the ground, and the field of battle 
which the enomy has choſen, which cannot be aſcer— 
tained but by a thorough knowledge of the country. 
It 18 dangerous to attack the whole front of the op- 
polite army with equal vivacity, becauſe, if the attack 
does not ſucceed, the troops are diſheartened, and are 
witneſſes of each other's defeat. If the firſt line is 
repulſed, the ſecond is ſeldom of any great uſe ; where- 
as, by only employing the whole front of the enemy, 
and making a ſtrong attack upon one or two parts, 
and it is ſucceſsful, the troops can take the enemy in 
flank ; and thoſe which amuſed his front will then at- 
tack him briſkly, and prevent him ſending aſſiſtance 
to the troops that are beat. If the general does not 
ſucceed in the firſt attack, he can try it again with 
greater force, by caufing the troops of the ſecond line 


to march, as was done at the battle of Lafeldt fought 


in 1747: the French troops being repulſed four times, 
M. Saxe ſent them a reinforcement ; theſe truops being 
united, carried the village at the fifth attack, which 
determined the fate of the battle. 

In a plain but incloſed country, a general can attack 
only part.of an army. Antiquity furniſhes many ex- 


amples of this. Epaminondas, at the battle of LeuQra, 


attacked only the right of the Lacedemonian army, 
with a large column of infantry that formed his left ; 
caufing the right to be ſupported, and making the left 
march, the whole army, according to the opinion of 
the chevalier de Folard, wheeled. The battle of Man- 
tinæa, won by the ſame general, is alſo of the ſame 


nature; With this exception, that it was the centre of 


the Lacedemonian army that was attacked. Theſe 
examples are only propoſed as what may poſfibly hap- 
pen, but which it would be dangerous to imitate on 
every occaſion, and which ſhould be purſued in cir } 


cumſtances only where a general expects great advan | 
tage from them, 


As the cavalry can eaſily act in an open country, 


and be of great aſſiſtance to the infantry, all poſſible 
means ſhould be uſed to contribute to the ſucceſs of 
their attack ; they ſhould always be ſupported by 
troops in their rear. Cavalry is of great uſe, parti- 
cularly where the two armies, from the ſitbation of the 
country, find no obſtacle to prevent their joining ; and 
if the cavalry, as M. de Puyſegur obſerves, is beat, 


even when the infantry of the ſame army is victorious, 


the beſt thing that can afterwards happen to it is, to 
retire in good order. | 

The ground ſo often varies, that even in an open 
country there are unevenneſſes, thickets, moraſſes, and 
hollows ; in each of theſe ſituations the diſpoſitions 
ſhould be changed. If theſe thickets happen to be in 
the line of cavalry, and it can act there, (for if it can- 
not, it would be a very great fault to place it in them) 
it ſhould be intermixed with platoons of infantry, ob. 
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ſerving alſo not to take them from the main body of 
the army, but from the reſerve, in order not to dimi— 
niſh the ſtrength of the front; which ſhould never be 
done on any occaſion whatever, unleſs part of the ar- 
my, either by its own or the enemy's poſition, cannot 
act offenſively, by reaſon of ſome morais, hollow, or 
any other obſtacle that the enemy may have placed 
before him: if, nevertheleſs, a general can take an 
advantageous poſition, by cauſing thefe thickets or 
theſe hedges to be occupied by infantry, he ſhould 
give it the preference, to enable the cavalry to act with 
the greater facility. | 
There is great care neceſſary, in fortifying a place, 
to get poſſeſſion of the moſt advantageous parts, whe- 
ther by fortifying that which overlooks the plain, or 
by levelling that which might command the fortifica- 
tions; ſo as, in a polygon, every baſtion, and all the 
out-works, flank and protect each other: in like man- 
ner troops drawn out in order of battle ought mutual- 
ly to protect and ſupport one another. Nothing ſhould 
be omitted, nothing neglected; advantages in appears» 
ance trifling, often become decitive. 

The diſpoſitions vary not only according to the 
ſituation of the ground, but alſo according to the ge- 
neral's views. Some draw up the battalions without 
intervals, or like a wall; others, with ſmall intervals; 
others leave the diſtance of half a battalion between 
ezch; and others, in purſuance of the chevalier de 
Folard's method, place them in columns. 

The firſt diſpoſition is without doubt formidable, as 
to infantry ; but, as it has been already remarked, it 
is defective with regard to cavalry. In the third, the 
interval of half a battalion 1s too wide: it would require 
an immenſe tract of ground; beſides, the battalions 
would not be near enough to have it in their power to 
protect each other. "The ſecond ſeems better, becauſe 
the front is not ſo large, the battalions are more within 
reach of aſſiſting each other, and have only the di- 
itance neceſſary to prevent their mixing confuſedly to- 
The fourth is undoubtedly very good; but 
can a general promiſe himſelf, that the foldiers can 
always march at an equal pace together, and without 
ſtopping ? The fire of the column is continual, it de- 
fends itſelf on all ſides ; but its oblique fire does not do 
much execution, and there are ſituations and ſpots 
where this pofition in column would be faulty. When 
it cannot approach the enemy, and is alſo expoſed to 
his cannon, this diſpoſition would be dangerous; be- 
cauſe it is certain that cannon plays with much greater 
advantage upon depth, than upon breadth : befides, 
not being able to get near the enemy, there are only 
the heads of the columns able to fire, and the reſt re- 
mains inactive, expoſed to the cannon. The poſition 
of the columa is therefore only very good, when it can 

et up to the enemy and charge him. | 

The marſhal de Puyſegur aſſerts, that an army in an 
open country, formed in two lines, the firſt of Which 
is without intervals, ought of courſe to beat an army 


that is formed with intervals. 


Tae reaſon he gives for it is ſenſible: it being cer- 
tain, that a full line keeps itſelf much cloſer in march- 
ing; and that, charging the firit line of the army that 
has intervals, it ought to have broke through it before 
the ſecond line, which is 150 toiſes or 300 paces 
behind, can have time to come up to its aſſiſtance; 
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neceſſary intervals, not only capable of reſiſting it, but 
allo ſtronger, whether by the poſition and arrangement 
of troops, whether by the ready aſſiſtance they can 
give each other, without being confuſed in their motions? 
Let two armies be ſuppoſed in a plain country, 
without ſupport to the wings of either ſide, or without 
any obſtacle that may prevent their getting up to each 
other. The enemy's army, as hath already been ſaid, 
is in two lines; the firſt of which is formed in wall, 
both infantry and cavalry ; the ſecond is formed with 
large intervals, and a body of huſlars in the rear. The 
army to be oppoſed to it is of equal force, and conſiſts 
of 40 battalions and 54 ſquadrons, cavalry, huſſars, 
and dragoons. 
manner in which it ought to act againſt the enemy, 
who 1s ſuppoſed to be drawn up in wal]. 
The firſt line of infantry compoſed of 15 battalions, 
has the diſtance of three toiſes between each battalion, 
and the diſtance of half a battalion between cach bri— 
gade, eight ſquadrons on the right, and as many on 
the left, with their proper intervals: 15 battalions in 
the ſecond line, 200 paces diſtant from the firſt, ſeven 
ſquadrons on the right, and the like number on the 
left, in the rear of the intervals of thoſe of the firſt 
line, ſupporting the infantry of the fecond ; 10 bat- 
talions 1n reſerve in two columns, one of which in the 
rear of the ſquadrons on the right of the ſecond line, 
and the other of the ſame force poſted in the ſame 
manner on the left; 12 {quadrons of dragoons in the 
rear of the ſecond line, half on the right, half on the 
left; and 12 ſquadrons of cavalry, or huſſars if there 
is not cavalry, in the rear of thoſe of the firſt line, 
By this diſpofition, the army appears to be ranged 
in two lines, with a reſerve, and will leave no room for 
the enemy to doubt of the motions it may make in 
marching : this diſpoſition will undoubtedly have that 
effect, and does not appear very formidable; but as 
ſoon as the two armies begin to move forward, the ſe- 
cond line of infantry muſt advance as unperceived 2s 
poſſible, forming itſelf in columns by battalions, each 
of which, with its head to a battalion of the firſt line, 
will form as many T's. The 10 battalions in reſerve, 


which form two columns of five battalions each, will 


march and fill up the ſpace on the right and left, be- 
tween the infantry and cavalry. The cavalry, or huſ- 
ſars, which are in the rear of the firſt line, one by a 


motion to the right, the other by a motion to the left, 


will poſt themſelves fidewiſe, at 100 paces from the 
wings of the army; the dragoons mult polt themſelves 
in the rear of them in a ſecond line. This will be 
performed much eaſier marching, becauſe it is not 
complicated; it is alſo performed in the rear, and the 
front of the firſt line is not put into diſorder; and 
conſequently, the enemy will not perceive it ſoon 
enough to change his poſition, and oppoſe the diſpoſi- 


tion which is preſented to him. This fr line, by this 


diſpoſition, forming as many columns as there are 
battalions, of courſe ought to break through the ene- 
my's army which is in wall; but not above four deep, 
becauſe the impreſſion of a column ought to be much 
ſtronger than that of a battalion four or fix deep. Se 
Plate CCXCV. | 
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which might very well happen, and examples of it may Offenty 
alſo be cited. But could not there be another diſpo- Operating 
ſition oppoſed to this diſpoſition in wall, keeping the 
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Syppoſing the wings of each T to give way, the 
battalions which penetrate there will find themſelves 
between two columns hedged in with bayonets ; the 
10 battalions in reſerve, which, according to this diſ- 
poſition, ought to join the right and the left of the 
infantry, ſhould of courſe ſeparate the two wings of 
the infantry, which are on the outfide of the dilpoſt- 
tion in columns. Four battalions ſhould remain in 
purſuit of them, and the two laſt take the line in flank, 
at the ſame time that it is attacked in head. The 
cavalry ſhould charge the line which is in wall, with 
grent vigour ; and the ſecond line ſhould follow it very 
clole, but in good order: the cavalry, or huſfars, which 
are poſted fideways, will attack it in flank, and the 
dragoons muſt remain in their poſt, in order to keep 
back the enemy's ſecond line. | 


Whatever diſpoſitions are made in the drawing up 


of an army, they ſhould always have ſome object. A 
general ſhould foreſee all that may be done by the 
enemy, whole diſpoſition he ſhould always ſuppoſe to 
be a good one, and to which he ſhould oppoſe one at 
leaſt as ſtrong, and always better; if poſſible, he ſhould 
particularly conceal from him the motions he intends 
making, or diſguiſe them from him in ſuch a manner, 
that he ſhall not have time to oppoſe them, at leaſt not 
readily enough: neither ſhould a general be ſo near as 
to give the enemy an opportunity of diſcovering and 
profiting by the method he intends following. 

The diſpoſition of an army in wall is good; but in 
general, only ſo with reſpect to infantry, becauſe that 
body acting by itſelf requires but very little ground 
to retreat, or preſent itſelf to the enemy, or to make 
a motion to the right or to the left. But this ſame 
diſpoſition is defective, and even hurtful for cavalry, 
unleſs there is a moral certainty of its getting the bet- 
ter: but as, with regard to war, a moral ;certainty 


would be a real preſumption, this diſpoſition of cavalry 
in wall would be dangerous, becauſe it may be broke. 


If that which is oppoſed to it marches up to it reſo— 


Iutely without confuſion, and without being afraid of 


that maſs of cavalry, and charges it the firſt, ſword in 


hand, how can it retire in order if it is broke, being as 


much ſtraitened in its retreat as in its diſpoſition ? All 


the ſquadrons filling up the ground, it will neither be 


able to make any evolution, or to act; and if it re— 
treats through the large intervals of the ſecond line, it 
will carry it away with it in its flight : were there even 
fix lines behind it, they would all be carried away, the 
ſcond by the firſt, the third by the ſecond, and ſo on 
with the others, 

It is true that it may give the firſt charge, and con- 
ſequently make thoſe ſquadrons which have intervals 
give way; but as theſe laſt have more ground to act on, 
they can retreat with greater eaſe than thoſe who have 
none, by paſſing through the intervals of the ſecond 
line, which is not to be done by a line that bath no 
interval. They can rally in the rear, while the ſecond 
will charge the line that is without interval, and which 
is already diſunited by its firſt attack; even when theſe 
two lines are beaten, they can retire with greater caſe, 
each ſquadron having ground enough to a& upon. 
They will never be ſo much diſordered as the line 
which has no interval, which cannot eſcape being cut 
n picces if broke, or which can ouly find its ſafety in 

gut; whereas, thoſe that have intervals can retire 
2 


ſuſtaining each other. 


1 ; 


one after another, and in a ſoldier-like manncr, 


Beſides, in order to prevent the impetuoſity of this 
cavalry in wall, it appears that nothing is to be done 
but to poſt huſſars, if there is not a ſufficiency of 
horſe, behind the ſquadrons of the firſt line, who, 
when the two armies begin to move forward in order 
to charge, will place themſelves on the right and the 
left fidewiſe, 100 paces diſtant from the firlt lines of 
cavalry: by this poſition, they will be able to take 
the enemy's line in flank, whenever it comes to attack 
the cavalry. 
tion, divides into two, one part to attack the line that 
has intervals, and the other the huſſars, it is fo much 
ſtrength loſt ; conſequently, the line with proper in- 
tervals has fewer troops to fight, and may expect to 
break them by giving the firſt charge. If the huTirz 
ſhould be beat, it is of no great conſequence, the de- 


feat of thoſe troops never deciding the ſucceſs of the 


battle: it is the body of the army the enemy mutt 
break, and not two regiments of huſſars, which re- 
treat with great eaſe from before cavalry, and rally 
and return to the attack as readily as they retired. 
But if, inſtead of huſſars, caveIry can be poſted there, 
the enemy's line, which is divided into two, will find 
itſelf obliged to fight upon equal terms: the certainty 
of ſucceſs depends upon the quickneſs with which the 
enemy is attacked; and the more ſo, as he will be 
obliged to make a motion in the preſence of troops 
already poſted and ready to charge. If this line with- 
out intervals advances, without ſhowing any attention 
to the huſſars, in order to charge the cavalry, the 
huſſars, at leaſt a great part of them, ought to fall 
upon the flanks; and the dragoons, which are 1n the 
rear of them in reſerve, ſhould take their place, to 
keep back the enemy's ſecond line, and to prevent tbe 
huſſars from being taken in the rear. 

Theſe two diſpoſitions are ideal. A general ſeldom 
chooſes to fight upon a ſpot where the wiops are void 
of ſupport; and prevents the enemy, as much as 
poſſible, from getting poſſeſſion of an advantageous 


If a part of this line percetving this mo- 
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poſt, or at leaſt does not attack him when he cannot 


prevent him doing it, eſpecially if the ground which 
he occupies is every where expoſed: there are, never- 


theleſs, circumſtances where a general is obliged to 
fight, although not in a poſt ſtrong by ſituation. By 


the two diſpoſitions juſt now deſcribed, the order 
which would be moft proper to be preſerved for co- 


vering the wings, which may be expoſed by the ſitu- 


tion of the ground, has been endeavoured to be ſhown 
it has been ſeen of what conſequence it is for a general 
to know, and to ſecure all the heights, moraſics, hol- 
lows, and every obſtacle he may meet with. On oc- 
calions ſo important, a general ſhould take the fame 
precautions that he would uſe under the canyon of a 
place, if he found heights that overlooked the works; 


in which caſe he would not fail of conſtructing others 


more advanced, to prevent the enemy from getting 
there, and retarding their approaches. 

If the duke of Savoy, at the battle of Marſaille, 
gained in 1698 by the French army, commanded by 
M. de Catinat, had been poſſeſſed of the heights of 
Pioſaca, the two wings of that prince's army would 
have been ſupported ; iuſtead of which, his left wing 
was expoſed. M. de Catinat, profiting from this fault, 


44 L 2 ex- 
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. which he poſſeſſed himſelf, and out- ſtretched the ene- 


my's left: it was from theſe heights that the diſorder 
in the duke of Savoy's army commenced ; it ſoon 
commuuicated to the whole front, and got poſſeſſion 
of the whole army: ſo true it is, that the moſt trifling 
object, being neglected, changes the order of things; 
that the leaſt fault becomes eſſential; that confidence 
in the number and in the courage of the troops 1s 
often dangerous; and that having a contemptible 
opinion of an enemy is always fatal. The enemy, al- 


though inferior in troops, will ſoon attain a degree of 
ſuperiority, if he has the advantage of ground. 


In a battle it is impoſſible that the two armies 
ſhould be equally well poſted. That which is attack- 


ccd, by taking a good poſition, and there making up 


by the aſſiſtance of art what is wanting in ſituation, 
may maintain itſelf it that poſt, and defend itſelf in it 
obitinately, On the contrary, the army that would 
attack, can, in approaching to the enemy, profit only 
of the advantage the country offers him ; and by the 
diſpoſition of his troops, make up for the badneſs of 
the ground, and attack the enemy although advan- 
tageouſly poſted : it is on ſuch an occaſion, that a 
generals capacity opens itſelf, and ſhows the great 
man; whether by properly attacking the enemy in 
the weakelt part, by employing his whole front, and 
by preventing him from ſending aſſiſtance to the troops 
attacked with force and vigour ; whether by polting 
his own troops after ſuch a manner, that notwith- 
{ſtanding their facing the enemy in a diſadvantageous 
poſt, they can be neither ſurrounded or flanked. It 
ſhould always be conſtrued into a fault, when the ene- 
my has time given him to poſt himſelt advantageouſly, 
It is neceſſary for a general to be beforehand with the 
enemy in poſſeſſing himſelf of the poſt which the ene- 
my had reſolved to take ; not in order to wait for him 
and receive battle in it, unleſs it ſhould be impregnable; 
but he ſhould ſeize on it, to prevent the enemy's 
taking it, and attack him either on his march, or in 
ſome fituation leſs ſtrong, which he can neither have 
perfectly examined, nor had time to fortify. [This 
mult be underſtood in relation to offenfive war; for in 
defenſive war, a general mult carefully avoid fighting, 
and be contented with guarding his country, covering 
his towns and magazines, in taking ſuch camps as are 
ſtrongeſt by their ſituation, and in joining the aſſiſtance 
of art to nature. | . 
In offenſive war, a general muſt act in ſuch a manner, 


as to be beforehand with the enemy in all his deſigns, 


in his marches, in the poſts he would take; and ſup- 
poſe he hath had time to poſſeſs himſelf of a good 
ſituation, he muſt not have time given him to fortify 
himſelf in it, and to render it difficult to be forced. 
But a general, whether acting on the offenſive or 
the defenſive, ought always to be watchful ; ſleep is 
dangerous to him, with whom the ſafety of the army 
and the ſecurity of the ſtate are entruſted. A dream 
ſeat by Jupiter to Agamemnon, in Homer, told him, 
that a general who preſided at ſo many councils, who 


had ſuch numbers under his command, and who was 


loaded with ſo many cares, ſhould not ſleep the night out. 
Armies can engage in ſo many different poſitions, 


that it is impoſible to particulariſe all of them. In the 


beginning of this ſection two armies have been pre- 


A 


extended his right to the foot of thoſe beights, of 


R. 


ſented in an open country, without any ſupport 


its two wings covered; the other hath only its right 
wing ſupported, and its left expoſed. It has been en. 
deavoured to give to that, whoſe left wing 18 unſup. 
ported, the greateſt ſtrength in its whole front that is 
poſſible, and by the diſpoſition of the left wing it is 
both ſtrong and ſecure; but there are ſuch a variety of 
ſpots where two armies may meet, that it will ſpffice 
to know in general the advantages they may derive 
from their ſituation. | 

A genera] may cut off the communication of any 
eMifiances the enemy would ſend to the troops which 
are vigorouſly and briſkly attacked, by employing his 
whole front with a few troops; but they muſt be ſup- 
ported, and not expoſed to the danger of being cut off, 

It is always a great, fault to give battle on a diſad- 
vantageous ſpot ; and if circumſtances do ſometimes 
require fighting, the general ſhould, as much as poſ- 
ſible, contrive that the cavalry be not expoſed to the 
cannon; but ſhould at the ſame time take care that it 
doth not quit the ſupport which it gives to the infan- 
try, which cannot be done unleſs it is covered by a 
bank, or by hedges, and which, nevertheleſs, ſhould 
not prevent its marching on the firſt order. 

A. general ſhould, as much as poſſible, prevent the 
enemy from petting poſſeſſion of any poſt, however 
trifling, and fhould prevent alſo his overlooking him, 
But if the enemy ſhould get the poſſeſſion of ſuch a 
poſt, he ſhould at leaſt prevent him from fortifying 
himſelf in it; he may have ſpies on whom he can de- 
pend, to penetrate into his deſigns; he ſhould alſo 
have advanced detachments, who, by inceſſantly ob- 
ſerving the enemy, may give intelligence of all his 
motions. 

An officer's negligence is more dangerous than his 
inability. The deſire of acquiring honour gives aQi- 
vity ; but it is the love of his profeſſion that gives him 
the penetration neceſſary for ſearching into the moſt 
ſecret deſigns, 

Disp. III. This third diſpoſition is very different 
from the two which precede it. The enemy's army is 
ſuppoſed to be advantageouſly poſted ; it hath a hol- 
low on its right, through which run the waters of an 
impaſſable moraſs, forming a rivulet. Its left is ſup- 
ported by a large town, croſſed by a rivulet, In the 
centre 18 an height, capable of containing 12 batta- 
lions; in the front of it is a plain of 700 or 800 
toiſes, which extends from 118 leſt to the cavalry on 
its right. Oppoſite to this cavalry the plain grows 
narrower, by reaſon of an height which reaches tothe 
rivulet, and which the cavalry could not occupy, be- 
cauſe the enemy hath taken poſſefſion of it during the 
night. The town is entrenched, and filled with in- 
fantry and artillery; 16 battalions in two lines are 
poſted next the town, in order to ſuſtain the troops 
that are in it. Behind the town there are three 
bridges upon the rivulet : in the front of the town, on 
the other fide of the rivulet, are poſted four battalions 
and five pieces of caunon, in order to flank the troops 
intending to attack the town : theſe four battalions 
are ſuſtained by eight ſquadrons of dragoons, The 
centre of the army conſiſts of 20 battalions in the firk 
line, and as many in the ſecond ; eight of which = 
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12 ſquadrons in the firſt line, and 12 in the 
cond. The cavalry on the right conſiſts of 11 {qua- 
grons in the firſt line, and 11 in the ſecond. Thirty 
ſquadrons of huſſars, diſtributed half on the right, and 
half on the left, and the whole front of the army lined 
with artillery. 

The army A, which was encamped a quarter of a 
league from the height by which it is ſeparated from 
the enemy, began its march at dark; it halted at the 
foot of the height, and ſent ſome detachments of 1n- 
fantry to take poſſeſſion of the ſummit of it. The 


army I, made the above-mentioned diſpoſitions, be- 


cauſe the army A was too near to be able to avoid a 
battle, The army I, is compoſed of 78 battalions and 
go ſquadrons : theſe two armies are nearly of equal 
„„ | 

The left of the army A, bath a fine plain before it, 
extending from the moraſs to that part where the height 
commences. In that place are poſted eight battalions, 
in two columns of four battalions each, next the 
moraſs, with 10 pieces of cannon between the two 
columns : there are 14 batialions in the firſt line, and 
13 in the ſecond ; four battalions towards the height, 
and next the cavalry, Sixteen battalions occupy the 
height as far as the ſmall wood; four battalions occupy 
tie other ſide of the wood, and 32 battalions upon 
two lines very cloſe together; 12 battalions behind the 
height next the rivulet ; 12 ſquadrons of horſe, and 
20 of huſſars, who have orders to paſs three bridges, 
thrown over the rivulet, and attack the town with 
three columns of four battalions each, ſuſtained by the 
12 ſquadrons of horſe, aud the 20 of dragoons. In the 


rear of the cavalry upon the left, are poſted 16 ſqua- 


drons of dragoons at a little diſtance, with intervals; 


ſo that, if the enemy ſhould attack this left and beat 


it, the cavalry may cafily retire through the intervals 
of the dragoons, to give them the greater facility of 
acting, and turn their defeat into an almoſt certain 
victory. Fliiteen ſquadrons of horſe are poſted behind 
the height, with their right toward the height, and 
their left toward the camp, in order to take the ene- 


my in flank, whilſt he is employed in purſuing the ca- 
The chief 
object of the attack ſhould be the town, although the 


ralry of the left, which he has beaten. 


moſt difficult. If it is forced, the enemy will be beat 
without reſource: becauſe the infantry who has driven 
him from that poſt, will attack him in the rear; at the 
lame time that the infantry which remained on the 
height will come down from it, and join, either to at- 
tack, or at lealt to employ the enemy upon the height, 
and by that attack prevent him from ſending aſſiſtance 
to the troops already driven from the town and put 
to flight : the cavalry upon the left will advance at the 
lame time to ſupport the infantry, and, if neceſſary, 
to charge the enemy's cavalry. 

The 32 battalions which are upon the height in two 


lines, will be divided into fix columns, of which four 


of fix battalions will be employed in attacking the 
town, the laſt battalion of every column excepted 
which muſt remain at the entrance of the wood, with 
four columns of four battalions upon the left, in order 
to ſuſtain the infantry attacking the town, and to kee 
ack the- enemy's cavalry upon the left. They will 


delcend from the height under the protection of the 


1 


heeuſve next to the moraſs, ſuſtained by ſix ſquadrons of dra- 


R. 


wood by which it is covered, and which ends at about Offenſive 
Theſe troops will be fol. Operations- 


400 toiſes from the town, 
lowed by artillery, which muſt be poſted between the 
columns; they muſt halt on leaving the wood, and 
will begin by making a continual fire of cannon upon 
the town and the cavalry : during this fire of the artil- 
lery, the 12 battalions on the other fide of the rivulet 
ought to attack the four battalions and the eight ſqua- 


.drons of dragoons belonging to the enemy; and when 


they have forced them to give way, they will amuſe 
them by a conſtant fire of muſquetry. When the ar- 
tillery ſhall have played long enough to have broken 
down the enemy's entrenchments, and deftroyed the 
order of the troops, the four columns, formed of 20 
battalions, will march up, and with their bayonets 
endeavour to penetrate at ſome part ; the 12 battalions 
on. the other fide of the rivulet will charge at the ſame 
time; the two columns of four battalions each, as well 
as the four laſt battalions belonging to the columns 
which attack the town, will remain at the entrance of 
the wood with the artillery, in order to keep back the 
enemy's infantry and cavalry which was next the town. 
If any one of the columns can penetrate as far as the 
bridge that is in the town, it will take poſſeſſion of it, 
as well as of the market-place; the others following it 
will take poſſeſſion of the hedges and gardens. One 
column only will be ſufficient to fecure the banks of 
the rivulet, and take poſſeſſion of the bridges. As 
ſoon as the bridges are free from the enemy, the 12 
ſquadrons of horſe and the 20 of huſſars will paſs and 
attack every thing they find to oppoſe them; then 
the left ought to advance: the battalions which have 
remained upon the heights ſhould come down from 
them, and all together attack the front of the army, 


whoſe left wing is already broken and taken in flank. 


But if the enemy, after having examined the diſpo— 
ſition of the army A, imagining that the principal at- 
tack will be direQed againſt the town, inſtead of re- 
maining in his firſt diſpoſition, changes it entirely, 
and cauſes a part of his ſecond line of infantry to 
march to the town; and if he ſtrengthens his right by 
the cavalry of the Jeft, (a ſpot more favourable for 
cavalry than infantry), the attack ofthe town will then 
become impracticable, becauſe of the great ſuperiority 
of the troops defending it; therefore, it would be uſe- 
leſs to preſiſt in it; but his right ſhould be vigorouſly 
and briſkly attacked. It is true, that it is reinforced 
by the cavalry from the left; but as the ground be- 
tween the height and the ezght battalions which are 
next the moraſs, can contain but 12 ſquadrons, thoſe 
which the enemy hath drawn from the left can only 
be poſted behind the height or in the third line; if 
they are behind the height, nothing can prevent their 
being attacked: but ſuppoſing the. firſt line broken, 
it ſnould not be too warmly purſued, for fear of ſepa- 
rating, and being taken in flank by the cavalry be- 
hind the height. The 16 ſquadrons of dragoons 
which are behind, ought to remain in that ſituation 
the 15 ſquadrons of horſe, which are with their right 
to the height, and their left to the old camp, ought 
to take the place of thoſe who have attacked the ene- 
my; and then the 20 battalions which are upon the 
height, will come down into the plain and attack the 
enemy's infantry, at the ſame time that the 15 [qua- 
drons of cavalry and the 16 of dragoons attack the 


cavalry 


8838 


Offentive eavalry which is poſted behind the height. 
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If they 


ſucceed in beating it, or whether the enemy ſend 
aſſiſtance or not, if he ſends aſſiſtance, he will weaken 


his left, and then the 44 battalions, who till this time 


have remained inaQtive, may come down from the 
height and attack the town, not ſo much with a deſign 
of forcing it, as to oblige the enemy not to take any 


troops from it; if no aſſiſtance is ſent to the right 


wing, it will be undoubtedly beaten, being attacked 
by forces ſo greatly ſupperior to it: the whole of the 
cavalry being thus put to flight, the moſt prudent part 
the enemy can take 18, to endeavour to pals the rivulet 
by the three bridges behind the town, and by fo do- 


ing ſecure himſelf from farther inſult : if the enemy 


does this, the 12 battalions, the 12 ſquadrons of horſe, 


and the 20 of dragoons, will retire by the ſame road 
they marched up, and they will be in ſecurity as foon 
as they are in the wood: beſides, a beaten. army is 
ſeldom to be feared ; therefore, they may retire un- 
moleſted, and in order. 

But if it kappens that the enemy, without changing 
bis polition, is not to be forced in any of theſe attacks, 


the general had better retire to the height, where 


there will be no danger of the enemy's endeavouring 
to attack him : but if he ſhould atrempt the attack of 
the left wing of the army A, it muſt be reinforced by 
all the cavalry that can be employed without cauſing 
confuſion, and two brigades of infantry ſhould be 
joined to the two which are next the moraſs. See 
Plate CCXCVI. | 
Disr. IV. The fourth dipoſition is ſuppoſed in a 
country mixed with thickets and plains. The enemy's 
army hath its right to ſome montains, and its left to 
a river; in about a third part of the length of his front, 
there is a village a little behind its right. His diſpofi- 
tion is, four battalions and fix pieces of cannon upon 
an height which overlooks the plain, to which is alſo 
added the cavalry of the right. Behind are two paſſes 
entrenched and guarded by four battalions ; upon the 
heights of theſe paſſes there are four more, to prevent 
the enemy penetrating at the flank, There are eight 
ſquadrons in the firlt line, four hattalions poſed at the 
village, and 12 in it with cannon: 16 battalions on 
the leſt of the village, 14 ſquadrons and four batta- 
lions next the river. The ſecond line conſiſts of 11 
ſquadrons upon the right, eight battalions behind the 
village, in order to carry timely aſſiſtance to it; 12 
battalions in the rear of the 16 of the firſt line; 15 
{quadrons and four battalions to the river. The re- 
ſerve conſiſts of 18 ſquadrons of dragaouns next the 
mountains, (in order to diſmount and be within reach 
of aſſiſting the battalions guarding the paſſes), and of 
24 ſquadrons of huſſars on the left next the river. An 
iſland is ſuppoſed a little in the front of the firſt line: 
in this iſland is placed two battalions and ſix pieces of 
cannop. A ſtone bridge is alſo ſuppoſed between the 
two lines, behind which is poſted two battalions, to ſup- 
port thoſe in the iſland, and to facilitate their retreat. 
It ſeems. impoſſible to attack an army thus fituated ; 
all the troops are a mutuel ſupport to each other: the 
flanks are ſecured and well guarded; artillery is plant- 
ed along the whole front; and the paſſes are entrench— 
ed, and troops poſted in them. 
In the front of the enemy's army is a large plain, 
which runs from the mountains as far as the river; 


A 


trenched paſſes. are attacked. 


R. 


this army, thus advantageouſly poſted, a diſpofition 
mult be made, entirely different from that which it is in, 
If the village, which is entrenched and well furniſhed 
with troops and artillery, is attacked, the forcing it 
will be doubtful : but ſuppoſing it ſhould be forced, 
it will be without loſing a great number of men; 
winch ſhould be avoided, becauſe it is the duty of a 
general to ſpare the blood of his ſoldiers as much ag 


poſſible, and even, if practicable, to employ but few 


of his troops again{t a greater number of the enempy's. 
If the paſſcs only are attacked in order to take the 
enemy in flank, it is very certain he can ſend aſſiſtance 
to it without weakening his front, having it in his 
power to cauſe the eight battalions in reſerve behind 
the village, to march there, and to cauſe the 18 
ſquadrons of dragoons to diſmount. If only the left 
wing next the river is attacked, it is true that attack 
is more practicable, there being no obſtacle or en- 
trenchment to prevent coming up with the enemy; 
but ſill there is but one wing beaten; and that, by 
falling back upon the troops in the village, can retreat 
by the mountains of which the enemy is maſter, 
There is great reaſon to imagine it will be beat; but 
the general muſt endeavour to reap as much profit from 
that victory as he can: it is therefore thought, that, 
not to loſe the fruit of it, the enemy ſhould be attack- 
ed on the left wing, from the cemre to within about 
200 toiſes of the river, at the ſame time that the en- 
During theſe two at— 
tacks, a briſk cannonade ſhould be kept up upon the 
village, the infantry and cavalry upon the right, the 
infantry that is poſted in the iſland, and that which 


is next the river: by theſe two attacks the enemy's 
front and right wing will be equally annoyed ; he will 


not know where to tend aſſiſtance, and in that ſtate of 
uncertainty may probably ſend it to a part where the 
danger is not fo preſſing. But ſuppoſe he ſhould act 
in the moſt proper and prudent manner, es it ſhould 
always be imagined he will, the aſſiſtance which he 
will ſend to that part, cannot be effected without un- 
furniſhing or weakening ſome other : if he ftrengthens 
the paſſes and the heights of the eight battalions be- 
hind the village, they perhaps will not be forced; but 
he will ſcarcely venture to take any troops from the 
village, in order to ſend them to the aſſiſtance of the 
front that is attacked. But if he ſhould unfurniſh the 


village, it mult then be attacked, and that vigorouſly ; 


which may be the eaſier done, as it hath been for ſome 
time cannonaded, and conſequently the earth hath 
been tumbled down, aud openings made, at leaſt large 


enough for the infantry to enter it : this attack will 


not at all prevent that at the front from)going on. 
In order to execute the attack upon the enemy's 
army, it is imagined the troops ought to be diftributed 
after the following manner : all the infantry ſhould be 
placed in the firlt line, excepting that of the reſerve, 
which ſhould conſiſt of 20 battalions ; the ſecond line 
ſhould conſiſt of the cavalry ; and the third ſhould be 
formed of the dragoons and huſſars. The 20 batte 
lions on the left, forming five brigades, ſhould remain 
in order of battle at the coming out of the thickets 
with artillery diſtributed between the intervals of each 


brigade; the 28 battalions, after making 9 


D — 
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but the largeneſs of it is broke into by ſome thickets, Offenſiy 


where nevertheleſs cavalry may act: in order to attack Operaing 
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form in column: then the 24 ſquadrons which are in 
the rear of the infantry formed in column, will poſt 
themſelves, four ſquadrons in the intervals of each bri- 
gade. The brigade ſupporting the right flank will 
advance on the fide of the river: and then the ſeven 
columns and the 24 ſquadrons will march up to the 
enemy and attack him with their bayonets, without 
loſing time in firing. As ſoon as the columns have 


broken or ſtaggered the enemy's firſt line, the cavalry. 


will fall furiouſly upon them, ſword in hand; a part 
of the dragoons and huſſars ſhould follow, in order to 
be within diſtance of ſuſtaining the troops who have 
attacked, or to join themſelves to the cavalry who have 


broken in among the enemy: it ſhould be obſerved, 


that as ſoon as the huſſars are engaged and purſuing 
the enemy, the cavalry ſhould rally in order to ſuſtain 
them, or to flank the infantry which may ſtill make 
reſiſtance. The brigade of infantry which ſupported 
the right, followed by the ſeven ſquadrons, ſhould at- 
tuck the four battalions on the left of the firſt line, and 
the ſeven ſquadrons will take them in flank ; which 
they can with the greater eaſe effect, as the cavalry 
hath been put to flight. The ſeventh column ſhould, 
with four ſquadrons, attack the four battalions of the 


ſecond line, at the ſame time that this attack is exe- 
cuted from the front as far as the river; 16 battalions 


of the 20 in reſerve, ſhould attack the paſſes, and alſo 
the heights; the remaining four will march under cover 
of the mountains, ſuſtained by a brigade of infantry and 
eight ſquadrons, in order to attack the cavalry on the 
right ; thus of the whole front of the enemy's army, 
there will remain only the village that hath not been 
attacked, unleſs there hath been fuch a number of 
troops drawn from it, as to render the carrying of it 
not difficult. It is to be ſuppoſed that one of theſe 


attacks will ſucceed ; that made by the columns ſooner 


than the reſt : the diſpoſition of columns intermixed 
with cavalry is very formidable, becauſe each bo- 
dy is ſupported without confuſion : befides, it is 
to be ſuppoſed that a column four battalions in 
depth, and from 18 to 20 men in front, ought 
to break through a line that is only four deep, 
end which being once penetrated, the cavalry will 
find no difficulty in breaking throogh it. See Plate 
CCXCVII. | 555 

The movement of the infantry to form itſelf in eo— 
lumn, and the evolutions of the cavalry to fill up the 
intervals of each column, ought to be performed with 
great quickneſs, and near enough to the enemy to 
lurpriſe him, but not at ſuch a diſtance as to give him 
time to remedy it. 

The nature of the ground, which is continually 
changing, cannot be followed through all its various 
ſhapes ; the author hath therefore endeavoured to form 
his diſpoſitions in thoſe ſituations which moſt ordina- 
riſy occur, in order that theſe general diſpoſitions may 
be oſſiſtant to the ideas in more particular and critical 
ſituations. Mountainous countries have not been men- 
toned, becauſe it is very rare that they preſent an op- 
portunity of coming to a general action: the affairs 


which happen among them are generally with regard 


to ſome poſt, which can never decide the fate of an 


army, however briſk they may be. The four diſpoſi- 
nous now mentioned, are ideal; and although the pro- 


8 


Dave gades as ſoon as they come out of the tbickets, will 
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priety of them may be defended, it would be very im- Oſfenſve 
prudent to anſwer for their ſucceſs ; becauſe with re- Oberztion. 


gard to the buſineſs of the war, the whole depends 
upon circumſtances, and the leaſt accident often ren- 
ders a diſpoſition, ſeemingly the beſt, the moſt preju- 
dicial that can be taken, A motion of the enemy's 
troops ill conducted by their commanders, too much 
ſloth or too much eagerncſs in the execution of orders, 
an accidental word falling from the mouth either of 
an officer or a ſoldier, and which is always increaſed 
when told again, may occafion the defeat of an army, 
however well diſpoſed or advantageoully ſituated. The 
epithet of “ beſt“ ſhould be given to that general who 
commits the feweſt faults; for there is no man who 
can flatter himſelf with having committed none: it is 
impoſſible for a general to ſee every thing himlelf, or 
to remedy any unforeſeen accident that may happen, 


if he is not aſſiſted by his general officers, who ſee 


things which it is impoſſible he can: they ought not 
only to be the means of putting bis orders in ex<cu- 
tion; but even, in certain circumſtances, they ſhould 
prevent them, and make the ſame diſpoſitions which 
the general ought to make, and would certainly order, 
was he in their fituation. 8 


EXPLANATION of PLATES. 
Piare CCLXXXVIII. a, The army formed 


in order of battle, ready to march. b, The park 
of artillery, where the baggage belonging to the 
army, and their eſcorts, alſo are aſſembled. c, 
March of the cavalry, to form the column on the 
right. d, March of the cavalry, to form the co- 
lumn on the left. e, March of the infaniry, to 
form in three columns. f, March of the artillery 
and bagpage, to form in a column. g, Parties of 
huſſars, covering the flanks of the army, and forming 
the rear-guards of the column, when the arm 
bath paſſed. b, Bridges and fords, diſcovered by 
the advanced detachments, who have marked the 
route of the army. 1, Bridges built by the ſame 
detachments. k, Front and rear-guards of the co- 
lumns drawn from the troops of which the columns are 
formed. |, Parties of huſſars, marching upon the 
flanks of the army. m, Parties of buſſars marching 
at the head of the army, to ſcour the country through 
which the army is to paſs, and alſo to examine the 
toutes marked by the advauced detachments. | 
Prarte CCLXXXIX. A, The pofition of the 
army, before it begins the march, B, Parties of huſ- 
ſars forming the advanced-guard of the army. C, 
Parties of infantry of the advanced-guards of the co- 
lumns. D, The infantry of the army forming the 
head of the columns. E, The artillery, and waggons 
belonging to the artillery. F, Battalions of artillery. 
G, The cavalry, H, The baggage of the army. 
I, The eſcort of the baggage. K, Parties of huſſars. 
L, Parties of dragoons. M, The infantry of the 
reſerve, forming the rear-guard of the army. N, Pla- 
toons of infantry marching upon the heights, to cover 
the flanks of the columns. O, Villages in front of 
the camp the army is to occupy, and of which the light 
infantry have taken poſſe ſſion. P, The artillery and 
baggage, with their eſcorts in the front of the camp. 


Plate CCXC. A, The army formed in order 
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Offenſive of battle. B, The cavalry, which hath marched ſome 
WTO in advance, in order to make room for the in- 


fantry. C, The infantry, which, by facing to the 
right, forms the column upon the right. D, The in- 
fantry, which, by facing to the left, forms the column 
upon the left. E, Bodies of infantry, which are to 
march at the head ot the columns of cavalry. F, Tne 
park of artillery, where the baggage belonging to the 
army, and the eſcorts, alſo are aſſembled. G, The 
march of the infantry, forming in columns. H, The 
march of the cavalry, forming in column. I, The 
march of the artillery and baggage with their eſcorts, 
forming in column. K, The army in march. L, 
Huſſars of the advanced-guard keeping the roads, 
marked out by the detachments ſent -on before. M, 
Infantry, forming the advanced- guard of the columns. 
N, Small parties of infantry, marching upon the 
flanks of the columns. O, Parties of huſſars, march- 
ing upon the flanks of the army. P, Infantry of the 
reſerve forming the rear-guard of the army. 

PLATE CCXCI. A, The camp of the main body of 
thearmy. B, Anadvanced camp, compoſed of dragoons 
and huſſars, in order to cover the right of the army, to 
guard the paſſes by which the enemy might make in- 
curſions upon the flanks and rear of the army, moleſt 
the convoys, and cut off the communications, C, Vil- 
lages and bridges, guarded by the light infantry. 
D, Poſts of diſmounted dragoons in the front of their 
camp. E, Poſts of dragoons on horſeback, to ſecure 
the communication between their camp and that of 
the main body of the army. F, Bridges built, to 


keep up the communication between the grand and 


the advanced camp. G, Bridges and villages guarded 
by detachments of infantry. H, Grand guards of 
horſe. I, Guards of infantry. K, Bridge, village, 
and mill, guarded by the infantry belonging to the 
army. L, Camp of dragoons and huſlars covering 
the left of the army, and ſupporting the light infan- 
try. M, Villages and bridges guarded by the light 
iofantry. N, Poſts, of diſmounted dragoons in the 
front and on the flanks of their camp. O, Poſts of 
dragoons on horſeback. P, Poſts and detachments of 
huſſars, to patrole in the front and upon the flanks of 
the army, and their camp. 

Prates CCXCII. A, The army encamped be- 
hind its entrenchments. B, The camp of the troops 
of the referve. C, Camp of the dragoons, to ſecure 
the rear of the army. D, Camp of huffars, to cover 
the ground upon the right of the army. E, Villages 


and redoubts guarded by the light infantry, to ſecu 


the communication of the army with the ground upon 
the right, and to favour the retreat of the troops polted 
on the oppoſite fide. G, Brizadgs of artillery diſtri. 
buted upon the flanks, and along the whole front of 
the army. H, The park of artillery, I, A bridge 
entrenched, to ſecure the communication between the 
army and the ground upon the left, K, Villages and 
farm-houſes, guarded by detachments of huſſars and 
light infantry, to patrole in the front of the army. 


Pare CCXCIII. fig. 1. A, The camp of the army, 
divided into three parts, for the defence of the river. 
B, The camp of the light horſe, light infantry, and 
dragoons upon the wings of the army. C, Caſtle and 
village, guarded by light infantry, D, A town oc- 
cupied by the infantry belonging to the army, E, 
Bridge broken down. F, Iflands occupied by in- 
fantry. G, Poſts of infantry diſtributed along the 


fide of the river. H, Batteries eſtabliſhed along the 


ſide of the river. I, Poſts of cavalry, to keep up the 
communication between the camps. K, Bridges con- 
ſtructed to preſerve the communication of the iſlands, 


I., Bridges conſtructed for the communication of the 


camps. | | 

PAT E CCXCIII. fig. 2. A, Bridges of boats. B, 
Redoubts which cover the bridges. C, A battery, 
under cover of which the infantry work at the con- 
ſtruction of the redoubts. D, A battery to prevent 
the enemy from annoying tbe army on its march. 
E, The march of the army. F, The artillery diſtri- 
buted among the brigades of infantry. G, Infantry, 
forming in columns to open on the oppoſite fide through 
the intervals of the redoubts. H, March of the co- 
lumns into the front of the redoubts, who halt in order 
to give time for a part of the cavalry to form upon its 
flanks. I, A battery erected to facilitate the forming 
of the cavalry. K, Cavalry, which, in gaining the 
oppoſite ſhore, forms in order of battle, and poſts itſelf 
upon the flanks of the infantry. L, Eight battalions 
in column upon the right wing of the army, to go and 


examine the village, and attack the enemy in it, in 


caſe he ſhould be- poſſeſſed of it. M, Huſſars and 
dragoons, who have taken poſſeſſion of the height 
which is on the left wing of the army. N, A brigade 
of infantry poſted next the height, covering the left 
wing of the cavalry. O, The diſpoſition of the army 
marching up to the enemy. 


Par III. Of he PETITE GUERRE. 


HE Petite Guerre conſiſts in the manceuvres of 
the Partiſan in ſecret marches, occupying, de- 


fending, or attacking poſts, reconnoitring countries or 


the enemy, placing of ambuſcades, &c. 


SEcr. I, Of the Dualifications of a Partiſan, 
and the Nature of his Corps. 
Taty generally call every officer a partiſan who is 


deſtined to go at the head of a detachment, whether 
draughted from the body of the army, or of a party 


which he belongs to, and for that reaſon has no other 


game than that of a partiſan. 


* 


Of all military employments, there is none which 
require more extraordinary qualities than that of the 
partiſan. Ea, 

A good partiſan ought to have an imagination ſer- 
tile in projects, ſchemes, and reſources ; a penetrating 
ſpirit, capable of combining the whole circumſtances 
of an action; a heart intrepid againſt every appearance 
of danger; a Ready countenance, always aſſured, and 
which no ſigns of diſquiet can alter; a happy memory» 
that can call every one by his name; a diſpoſition alerts 


robuſt, and indefatigable, to carry him through ever) 


thing, and give a ſoul to the whole; a piercing ” 
| = 
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eye, which inftantly catches faults or advantages, ob- 
ſlacles and dangers of fituation, of country, and every 
object as it paſſes; his ſentiments ſuch, as to fix the 
reſpect, contidence, and attachment of the whole corps. 
Vithout theſe diſpofitions, it is impoſſible to ſucceed, 

A. partiſan ovght to underftand Latin, German, 
and French, to converſe with all nations. He ought 
to have a perfect knowledge of the ſervice, eſpecially 
light troops, without being ignoram of the enemy's. 
He ſhould have the exacteſt map of the theatre of the 
war, examine it well, and become perfect maſter of it, 
It would be very advantageous to have ſome good geo- 
craphers under his command, capable of drawing plans, 
routes of armies, fituation of camps, and wherever they 
may have occalion to reconnoitre. | , 

He ought to ſpare nothing to be aſſured by his ſpies 
of the march, force, deſigns, and polition of the enemy. 

As chief, he owes the cxarmple of an irreproachabie 


conduct to his corps, circumſpe& in his cares like the 


alfection of a parent, by which he will inſpire reſpect, 
love, zeal, and vigilance, and gain the hearts of the 
whole to his ſervice. It 1s extremely dangerous for 
ſuch an officer to contract the leaſt attachment to wo— 
men, wine, or riches, The firſt makes him neglect 
his duty, and frequently occaſions the moſt ruinous 
treacherics : the tccond leads to dangerous indiſere- 
tions, and is fure to draw down contempt : the third 
leads to guilt, and deſtroys all ſentiments of honour. 
The partiſan mult be content without the delicacies of 
the table, as he may be often expoſed to want provi- 
ſion; his bed the ſame with the mens, a cloak and 
firaw, never (tripping but to change linen. Nothing 
animates ſoldiers ſo much as the prelence and vigilance 
of a commanding officer ſharing with them the fatigues 
of the ſervice 2 the officers follow his example; the men 
are aſſured, encouraged, and content. 


To form a Corps capable of carrying on the Petite 
Guerre to advantage, prudence requires that it ſhould 
conſiſt of ioo men at leait ; without which a partiſan 
cannot expect to ſupport the fatigues of a campaign, and 
ſeize the moſt important occaſions that every where offer, 
and which a too great inferiority mult make him forego. 

It is no leſs important that this corps ſhould be 
compoſed of infantry and cavalry ; and as it is incon— 
teltible that the cavalry ought to be the moſt active in 
carrying on the Petite Guerre, it were to be wiſhed 
that they were likewiſe the ftrongeft, ſo as to have 600 
cavalry and 400 infantry in a corps of 1000 men, making 

our companies of infantry and 12 troops ef cavalry. 

Each company of iniantry to conſiſt of one captain, 
One firft and two ſecond licutenants, four ſerj.ants, 
and 96 men, including four corporals, four lance- cor— 
Pora's, and two drummers, Each troop of cavalry to 


conſiſt of one captain, one firit and oue fecond lieu— 


tenant, a quarter-maſter, two fcrjrants, and 48 horſe— 
men, including four corporals, a irumpeter and farrier, 
he commanding officer ſhovld have the naming of 
the offivers of this corps, or at leaſt have liberty to 
rj Ct iuch as he is convinced are not qualified for ſuch 
eervice, as every officer who may be ambitious to ſerve 
in the corps, though poſſeſſed of great military merit, 
may not have the talents requiſite for the duties of the 
Partiſan. 
o ſupport the honour of this corps upon a ſolid 
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and reſpectable footinp, the ſtricteſt ſubordination muſt 
extend from the chief to all the officers, and the moſt 
rigid diſcipline inſpire vigilance, patience, bravery, and 
love of glory to the whole corps. | 

As to the other corps of partiſans formed of one or 
more detachments, drawn from the different regiments 
of the army, and compoſed with a view to ſome par— 
ticular expedition, their ſtrepgth and quality is regu- 
lated by the circumſtances of the affair they undertake, 
and are more or leſs numerous according to the exi— 
gency of the projected ſcheme. It is of the utmoſt 
importance for the officer that commande, to have the 
choofing his men and officers whom he knows to be 
fittctt for his enterpriſe, and thereby preventing many 
difficulties, contradictions, and dangers, which jcalouly 
and diſtruſt always occaſion among ſtrangers, 


No recruit for the corps of a partiſan, either caval. 


ry or infantry, ſhould exceed 30 years of age; but the 
younger they are, if they can carry arms, ſo much the 
better for ſuch a ſervice, to which youth are particu» 
larly inclined, and recruiis may be met with every 
where; but when the neceflitics of war do not oblige 
officers to accept of indifferent men, they cannot ſerve 


the corps more eſſeutially than in the choohng good 


recruits. We learn from Vegetius, that the beſt ſer- 
vice is to bc expected from men brought up to ſevere 
labour, and <xpoſed to the injuries of the weather ; 
men brought up in eaſe and plenty cannot endure fa- 
tigue and want, and they who have taſted feweſt of 
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the ſweets of life are the leaſt ſubject to the fear of 


death. In the choice of recruits for the cavalry, it 
were not unworthy the attention of officers to prefer 
men that are lovers of horſes, and to recruit chiefly in 
thoſc countries where ſuch are moſtly to be expected. 
As for arms, the firelock and bayonet is ſufficient 
for a foot ſoldier ; but in the corps of the partiſan, 
barrels of 36 inches, with a long bayonet, but to have 
the caliber the ſame with the rett of the army, which, 
for the ſake of having ammunition made up to ſuit the 
whole, ought to be invariably the ſame; and for the 


more convenient method of carrying their ammunition, | 


the German manner, of having their cartridges placed 
horizontal, and covered with wax cloth, is preferable 
to our wooden blocks. A helmet likewiſe is preferable 
to our hats, as the ſword is almoſt the only thing to be 
dreaded from the enemy's cavalry. Four ſpades, and four 
pick-axes ſhould be given to each company of infantry. 
Phe preſent manner of equipping the light dragoons 
is ſo perfect, it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing on that 
head; but no white horſe, ſtone- horſe, or mare, ſhould 
be ſuffered in the corps of the partiſan, as the leaſt 
neighing or perceivable colour may make enterpriſes 
fail. No horſe ſhould be mounted for ſervice till fix 
years old. The ſize of the light dragoons is very 
proper forthe partiſan; and while they have firm ground 
to act upon, and pleuty of forage, none can excel them; 


but when they come among moralles, and feel the ſe— 


verity of want, perhaps the Hungarian h:fÞ-rs may be 
found more equal to the duty: poſſibly, therefore, 
in forming the corps of the partilar, 200 horſe, 
{uch as are bred in the mountains of Wales or Scot. 
land, mounted by the lightelt men, might be found 

of good ſervice, 
The principal attention of an officer of cavalry ſnould 
be, to ſee that che men feed and drels their hourics well, 
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| Eder Hay, ſtraw, and oats, are their common food: too that are to defend it. Good ſenſe and numberleſa ex. Patte 
. — much hay is not good; but when they find wheat- amples prove, that too large intrenchments (ſuch ag Guere, 


itraw newly threſhed, they may give them more of it, 
as it is excellent nouriſhment, During the whole cam- 
paign they ſhould have dry food only, as green weak- 
ens them, 

When the exigeney of the ſervice requires the horſ-s 
to be kept ſaddled day and night, every horſeman 
ſhould ſeize fome moment to turn the ſaddle-cloth, 
which greatly comforts a horſe, keeps him at eaſe, 
and leſs apt to gall; and care ſhould be taken to keep 
the cloth ſoft, and clean from ſweat and duſt. 


SEC r. II. Of Pits, &c. and the different Works 
with which they may be fortified. 


PosTs are generally ſuch places as bodies of troops 
can fix in when detached from the army, to cover and 
ſecure the frontiers; and upon the vigilance and reſiſt— 
ance of the parties that are detached there, depends 


the ſafety of the army. Whatever the abilities of a 


general may be, it is ſcarce poſſible that he can have 
an eye to every detail that contributes to their de- 
fence ; it is ſufficient if he knows that the guards are 
properly placed, and the line that they make properly 
eſtabliſhed, It is then the buſineſs of the particular 
officers who command them, to. make the beſt diſpo- 
ion for a vigorous defence, and anſwering the views 
of the general. 

An officer who is detached to a poſt, is either to re- 
lieve a party, or take poſſeſſion for the firſt time. In 
the lirſt caſe, if the guard which he relieves happens 
to be intrenched, as ſoon as he arrives at the poſt, and 
has taken his inſt ructions from the officer who com- 
mands, he ſhould prepare himſelf for his defence, as 
ſhall be mentioned in that article. In the ſecond, if 
an officer who is detached is to intrench himſclf, he 
muſt examine if the place is advantageous for the exe- 
cution of his projects, the defence of his people, and 


the ſecuring a retreat. 


He mult conſult, 1, Whether the fituation be con- 
venient for ſending parties to diſcover the enemy; 
whether to pive intelligence of their ſituation aud 
march, or to diſturb and ſurpriſe them. 2d, If it has 
ſome natural defence on its front or flanks, ſuch as a 
river, rivolet, moraſs, or ſmall wood that can be eafily 
penetrated. 3d, If he can preſerve his communica- 


tion with the army, and if there are ſome covered places 
to favour his retreat. 4th, If he can diſcover all the 


approaches ; becauſe if the enemy can come within a 
{mall diſtance of the poſt without being ſeen, he will 
place himſelf under cover there, and reft while the be— 


ſieged are obliged to remain continually under arms, 


apd will watch the moment for making an attack. If 
then he finde hollow roads, clumps of wood, or any 


place where the enemy can ſecure himſelf in the neigh-. 
. courhood of his poſt, he muſt fill. them up, or guard 


them with detachments of ſix or ſeven men. 5th, He 
muſt take care not to be commarded by any neigh- 
bouring heights, or muſt prevent the enemy from pro- 
titing by that advantage; becauſe if they can take his 
ſoidiers in the rear, it will be impoſſible for them to 
defend themſelves. You will fee afterwards how to 
vard off this inconvenience, when you cannot prevent 
being expoled-to thele heights. Gth, The extent of 
the work mult be proportioned to the number of men 


are commonly conſtructed) can only be defended by 
conſiderable bodies. Exceſſ:s of this kind are ex. 
tremely reprehenſible; and it were much more eligible 
to give in to the oppolite, by making them ſmaller. 
5th, He ſhould take care to have all the parts of his 
intrenchment nearly of an equal ſtrength, ſo as to be 
able to make an equal refittance every where; and 
laſtly, he will take care to fulfil exactly the intention 
of the genera] in poſting a guard in that place. 

There are ſome places ſo advantageouſly poſted by 
nature, that though they are not fortified, they may 
in a ſhort time, and with little charge, be made ſo 
ſtrong, that it will require as much art to befiege them 
as many others that are perfect fortifications ; ſuch ag 
iſlands, peninſulas, and places ſeated on eminences of 
difficult acceſs, or in moraſſes. 

If the polt is in a level country, or upon a height 
that may be ſurrounded, as happens almoſt always to 
{mall detachments, they ſhould conſtruct a redoubt or 
ſmall ſquare fort, compoſed of a parapet with its 
banquette and ditch. . 

The ground being choſen, you muſt trace a ſtraight 
line AE, (fig. 1.) and raiſe the perpendicular BC, 


as directed in practical geometry; obſerving to give CCN 


to each of theſe lines which mark the interior ſide 
of the parapet but two toiſes, or two and a half for 
30 men, four toiſes for 50, and eight for 100; which 
will leave a ſpace of two feet at leaſt againſt the pa- 
rapet for each man. | 

Having traced the two firſt lines A, B, you muſt 
put the cord over the picket C of the perpendicular 
B, and with the ſame length trace the ar:h D, then 
put the cord over the picket E of the line A, and 
trace the arch F. The point where the arches inter- 
ſe& each other, is the point to end the lines EH and: 
CG. Theſe four lines mark the interior fide of the- 
parapet. 

Then trace four other lines at the diſtance of two- 
or three feet parallel to the firſt, as I, L, M, N, to 
mark the ſize of the banquette, which ſhould be greater 
or leſs according to the number of ſoldiers you would 
place in a file. Then trace a third parallel ſquare on 
the outſide of the firſt, as O, P, Q, R, to mark the 
exterior ſide of the parapet, and to determine its thick- 


neſs, which is uſually eight or nine feet, or 18 if it is 


to reſiſt cannon, which you ſhould always be prepared 
to do. 

Then trace a fourth and laſt ſquare, ST VX, to 
determine the width of the ditch, which is the ſame 
or two feet more than the thickneſs of the parapet; 
leaving a picquet planted at all the angles, as likewiſe 
at the lines already traced, fo as not 19 loſe the points 
from whence the lines were drawn. 

While you are employed with two or three men in 
tracing, five or fix men ſhould be ordered to cut down 
the trees that are in the ncighbourhood of the pot, 
not only to open the approaches, but to ſerve for con- 
ſtructing the intrenchments. The ſmalleſt branches 
ſerve to make faſcines, which are a ſort of faggots 
about fix feet long, two feet thick, and of the ſame 
ſize all over, tied in the middle and at the two ends, 
to ſcrve for ſupporting the earth, which would tumble 
down without that ſupport, The middling gy 
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part III. | 7 W 
petite ſerve to make pickets proper for mixing with the 

Cuerre. fafcines, and fixing them in the ground, or one above 
another to raiſe the parapet. The trunks to which 
the large branches are left, ſerve to increaſe the 
ſtrength of a poſt, as ſhall be mentioned afterwards. 

Having traced all in the manner directed, fix a row 
of faſcines upon the {mall ſquare ILMN, to ſupport 
the earth of the banquette; then fix a ſecond row 
upon the ſquare ABGH, to ſupport the interior fide 
of the parapet ; then a third row on the third ſquare 
OPQR, to ſupport the exterior ſide of the parapet. 
You ſhould obſerve in the beginning to picquet the 
faſcines, to leave a paſſage of three feet PB, on the fide 
leaſt expoſed to the enemy, to ferve for an entry to the 
redoubt ; but if this paſſage can be taken in a ftraight 
line, it ſhould be made like a mortoiſe, as you ſee at 
Y, fig. 2. | 

After having picketed the three rows of faſcines as 
directed, you mult dig the ditch AB, as in the profile 
fig. 3. a foot diſtant from the exterior fide of the pa- 
rapet. This diltance or breadth is called berme, and 
ſerves to ſupport the earth, or receive what falls from the 
parapet by the enemy's cannon, This berme is more 
or leſs according to the ſolidity of the earth; the earth 
to be thrown into the intervals C, D, E, marked for 
the parapet and banquette, taking care to make the 
men tread it well down, and obſerving to leave a talus 
or //-pe on the two ſides of the ditch FG, more or leſs, 
according to the confiſtence of the earth, ſo that it 
may not tumble down. The ſlope F, which is on the 
fide of the redoubt, is called, the ſcarp; and the oppo- 


counterſcarp. Care muſt be taken, in picketing the 
faſcines with which the parapet is raiſed, to bring them 
nearer one anether by degrees in raifing it as at H, 
ſo as to leave the ſame ſlope on each fide. The di- 
| ſtance DE mark the banquette ; the diſtance DC the 
thickneſs of the parapet at the bottom; the diſtance 
IL the thickneſs of the parapet at the top; MN the 
width of the ditch at bottom; AB the width of the 
ditch at top. | 

If the ground is level, the banquette of this work 
muft be raiſed two feet; but in low places two ban- 
quettes are neceſſary, the one above the other like 
tteps: but if this banquette is raiſed on account of 
lome neighbouring heights from whence you may be 
taken in the rear, the parapet mult be raiſed to ſuch a 
beight, that the enemy's ſhot can no longer plunge 
down upon you. A ſlope mult be left on the top of 
the parapet, as IL, ſo that the ſoldiers may ſee round 
the polt, and fire eaſily towards the country at O. 
Though the ſquare form of a redoubt which we have 
given the method of conftruQing, is almoſt the only 
one uſed in the field, yet it has its faults, which ought 


ſhows us that we ought never to depend on the oblique 
hring of muſquetry, as the ſoldiers almoſt always tire 
right forwards, as at A, fig. 4. and often even without 
taking aim. "This being the caſe, there are large 


are not defended, and where we may ſay that the ene- 
my remains in ſafety. The chevalier Clairac propoſes 
an excellent method to prevent this inconvenience, by 
conſtructing the interior edge of the parapet, like th 
2 


_ 


1 
1 


ſite ſlope which is next the country, is called 2% 


to make it be rejected, at leaſt for thoſe poſts which 
ought to defend the environs equally. Experience 


ſpaces oppoſite to the angles of the redoubt at B that 
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edge of a ſaw, in form of ſmall redans, to hold a man Petite 
or two in each fide, fig. 6. which by the croſs fire takes Quere. 
the enemy on the two flanks, ſo that there are no ap- 
proaches but what are defended ; but the conſtruction 
of this redoubt is too tedious and complex to be exe- 
cuted by {mall detachments. | 
The ſame author prefers conſtructing circular re- 
doubts as at C, fig. 5. becauſe all the points of the 


circumference being <qually diſpoſed, the ſoldier poſts 


himſclf indifferently over all ; and the exterior ſpaces 


D which are defended, varying every moment, the 


enemy 18 nowhere in ſafety. 

The circular redoubt then is the moſt perfect that 
can be conſtructed: but where a road or the edge of a 
river is to be defended, the ſquare, or long, or trian-' 
gular redoubt is preferable, becauſe they ought to op- 
poſe the faces of the intrenchment as paralle] as poſſible 
to the places they are to fire at, obſerving always to 


round the angles. Plate 


To trace a circular redoubt, after fixing the central CCXCY 111, 


Point of the poſt, let a picket be fixed in that point, fig. 5. 


and draw from it as center the circle EE, with a 
length of cord in proportion to the number of the 
party, to mark the interior fide of the parapet ; then 
trace another within the firſt, at the diſtance alread 
given, to mark the banquette ; then trace a third FF, 
to mark the exterior edge of the parapet ; then trace 
a fourth GG, to mark the width of the ditch ; which 
being done, picket the faſcines, and make them take 
the bend of the circle, finiſhing as in a ſquare redoubt. 

If. an officer is poſted with a detachment on a paſ- 
ſage or before a bridge, in a defile, or oppoſite to a 
ford, he may make a parapet either bending or ſtraight, 
with a banquette or ditch which ſhould ſhut up the 
whole entry ; or he may make a redan, which is a work 
with two faces, and in ſuch a ficuation ſhould be made 
with a re-entrant angle, (that is, the angle pointing 
from the enemy) ; taking care, when he is to guard a 
ford, to conſtruct it fo near the river that the enemy 
cannot have room to form after they have paſſed. A 
deep ditch may be dug oppoſite to the ford, into which 
they ſhould let the water of the river paſs; they may 
likewiſe make the banks ſteep ; throw trees acroſs, and 
ſcatter chauſſe-traps, which are inſtruments of iron 
with four ſpikes, made ſo as to have always one point 
ere. 

The ſtrength of a redoubt or any other work may 
be augmented by blocking up the paſſages that lead 
to it; in a mountainous country, by cutting large 
ditches perpendicularly down, acroſs the roads; by 
placing carts above one another in the defiles, with ſome 
ſoldiers behind them; and by throwing, wherever it is 
neceſſary, large branches of trees half buried in the 
ground: taking care not to break the way by which 
you mult retire, fo as to prevent your making a re- 
treat; but on the contrary to leave an eaſy paſſape 
made in form of a draw-bridge, or any other way de- 
feoded by ſeven or eight ſoldiers. 

If detached into a level country, very deep ditches 
ſhould be dug in the avenues and approaches of the 
polt ; or deep pits covered over with ſmall branches 
and a little earth over them; taking care to ſcatter 
the earth that is dug out all round, lo that the enemy 
may not be able to diſcover whereabonr they are; and 
chauſſe · traps may likewiſe be ſcaitered in the avenues 
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, D, E, Dam of earth. 


W A 


and on the glacis. Laſtly, they may plant pickets 


Guerre. al] round the poſt near to one another, inclining a little 


out wards, fix feet out of the ground, and the points 
made ſharp after being drove. 

But the moſt formidable obſtacle, and which is pre- 
ferred by Monfievr Folard, is to ſhut vp the defiles, to 
block up the roads, ſurrounding the poſt with f:Iled 
trees, and ſinking their trunks three or four feet deep 
in the earth, which mult be dug on purpoſe, leaving a 
number of large branches on them, which mult be 
ſharpened at the ends, and the leaves taken away, and 
placed as near to one another as poſſible, fo that the 
branches may mix, and taking care that they incline 
towards the enemy, Two or three rows may be made 
in this manner; but they ſhould be at leaſt two toiſes 
diſtant from each other, that the enemy may not burn 


thern all at once, to approach the intrenchments. M, 


Saxe in his Reveries ſays, that redoubts are proportion- 
ably advantageous as they take leſs time in conſtruc- 
ing, and are proper for numberleſs circumſtances, 
where one often may ſerve to ſtop an army in a cloſe 
country, hinder them from troubling you on a critical 
march, or to occupy a large ſpace of country when you 


' have but few troops. 


Inirenchments are ſometimes made with felled trees 
alone, when there is no defign, or time is wanting to 
raiſe an intrenchment of earth. The trunks ſhould be 
placed towards you, and very cloſe upon one another, 
with the branches ſharpened and pointing to the ene- 
my. This makes a very formidable parapet, when 
rounded ſo as to prevent the enemy getting ſight of 
your people. There is no need to mention large 
works, which require engineers to conſtruct, and great 
bodies to defend them; but a redoubt, ſuch as A, 
fig. 7. may be ſtrengthened by filling the ditch with 
water, by turning a rivulet, or cutting a river or pond, 
If the ground is uneven, ſo that the water cannot be 
put equally in all parts of the ditch, dams ſhould be 
left in digging at C; orlittle traverſes of earth to form 
banks proper for keeping the water in the upper part 
of the ditch D, from whence it may be let run into 
the lower E. Theſe banks ſhould have but half a foot 
in thickneſs at the height D, which ſhould be raifed 
ſharp; but a good deal more muſt be left below at E, 
by ſloping the two fides pretty much. Dams likewiſe 
are made of planks or boards, as at F; but they muſt 
be ſtrong, and ſupported by large flakes, ſo that the 
body of water above may not overturn them; and then 
they are reckoned preferable to thoſe that are of earth. 

Particular Explanation of Fig. 7. A, The ground 
within the redoubt. B, The bottom of the ditch. 
F, Dam of planks, boards, 
or faſcines. G, Upper part of the redoubt conſtructed 
of faſcines, and the earth dug out of the ditch, H, 


The lower part of the redoubt dug in the earth. I, 


The berme or ſpace left at the bottom of the parapet 
to ſupport the earth. L, The entry of the redoubt. 
M, 'The inſide of the parapei. N, The upper port 
of the parapet. O, The banquette. P, The placis. 
Q, Rivulet from whence water may be let into the 


dich of the redoubt. 


But it is not only with the works already mentioned 


that an officer may fortify a poſt ; there are likewiſe 
an infinity of ways to ſtop an enemy, to tire him, and 
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even to repulſe him, which it is neceſſary that he ſhould 
not be ignorant of, | 


All the ſchemes for oppoſing the enemy, of which —— 


we have given a detail, ſerve only to add to the exte- 
rior ſtrength of poſts; thęre are others which have ſome 
natural fortifications, ſuch as churches, church-yards, 
mills, or farm-houſes, &c. An officer who is ſent to 
a polt of this kind, which is detached from other 
buildings, ought to obſerve, before he begins to work, 
to make the inhabitants go out, and the magiltrates of 
the neareſt place to receive and lodge thera. You 
ſhould then intrench the houſe with a turning parapet, 
if you have people enough to defend it; but if You 


have only a few, you ſhould make a breaft-work of 


felled trees round the houſe, etpecially oppolite to the 
angles, to prevent the enemy from undermining it. 
You muſt likewiſe take off the tiles and ſlates, leſt the 
enemy get up by ladders and cruſh your people that 
are within. If the houſe is covered with thatch, it 
ſhould be pulled off end burnt, as well as every thing 
combuſtible that can be found in the neighbourhood, 
leſt the enemy make uſe of it againſt the houſe. 
Though the houſe is ſurrounded with a parapet of 
felled trees, you ſhould not fail to pierce the walls with 
loop-holes, about a foot from the ground, ſo as to 
diſcover the enemies legs, that they may not get foot- 
ing on the outfide. Theſe loop-holes ſhould be four 


inches wide, and three feet diſtant from one another; - 


and a little ditch ſhould be made a foot and a half 
from the wall within the houſe, to place the ſoldiers 


in who are to defend it. Other loop-holes ſhould 


likewiſe be picrced ſeven or eight feet from the ground, 
oppolite to the interſtices of the lower ones, and of 


| the ſame width, placing the ſoldiers that are to defend 


them upon tables, planks, or ladders ; and taking care 
to pierce a greater number oppoſite to the avenues, 


before, and at tie ſides of the gate, and the angles of 


the houſe, becauſe theſe are the places where the enemy 
uſually makes his greateſt efforts. If the houſe has an 
inner-court, the walls ſhould be pierced which incloſe 
it, ſo as to fire upon the enemy after be has made him- 
ſelf maſter of it. | 

It there are ſeveral gates, they ſhould all be blocked 
up except one to be left for an entrance to the poſt, 
which ſhould be made ſo as to admit but one man at 
a time. , 

If there are low windows which are not grated, 
they ſhould be ſhut up with dung, planks, ſtones, earth 
or trees. If there are any out- houſes, ſuch as ſtables, 
cellars, &c. ſeveral trees ſhouid be buried up to ihe 
branches before them, to prevent the enemy from 
forming, if they are about to penetrate into the houſe; 
and one or two trees {ſhould be put three or four feet 
within the entry, to prevent the enemy from penetra- 
ting right forward. Cs 

It there is a broad ſtaircaſe for going up to the firſt 
floor, it ſhould be broke down, or blocked up with 
ſtones or caſks filled with earth. If it is a winding 
fair, the well ſhould be pierced in different places 
with loop-holes, to fire upon the enemy that are al- 
ready entered, keeping ladders for yourſelves to get 
up to the firit floor, which ſhould have the boards 
pierced with a number of holes about four inches dia» 


meter, to fire down upon the enemy, obſerving to 


pierce them only where there are no trees below, but 
to 
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— Loop-boles ſhould be picrced breaſt-bigb in the wall 


to have à greater number .over the door and other 
weak places which the enemy can force. 


of the kürſt floor, with about ten inches opening, and 
oppolite to the interitices of thoſe immediately below. 
It there are not people enongh to defend the windows 
of the firſt floor, they ſhould be barricadoed, to pre- 
vent the enemy from firing upon thoſe within ; and a 
large opening ſhould be made in the pavement oppo- 
ſite to cach window a little longer than the width of 
the window, which is to ſerve by way of ditch, into 
which you may tumble thoſe who penetrate that way, 

The ſame way may be done with the ſecond and 


third floors, ſo that there may be an equal reſiſtance 


over all; but inſtead of piercing loop-holes in the 
higheſt floor, the tiles and flates-being taken away, 
the wall may be taken down to breaſt-high for the 
men to fire over, the ſtones kept to throw upon the 
enemy, and the rafters to throw upon the ladders 
which happen to be placed againſt the houſe. 
intrenched in this manner may refiſt a great while, and 
even tire out the beſiegers if defended by reſolute men. 

Captain d'Eufernay of a French regiment, with a 
company of volunteers, in the campaign of 1748, took 
poſt in the church of Bevera, two miles from Venti- 
miglia. 
fortified it with a parapet and ditch full of water; but 
bis intrenchment was commanded by ſome houſes in 
the village, ſo that the enemy could fire down upon his 
party. He remedied this defect by covering the com- 
manded part with a kind of blind made with rafters, 
leaning one end on the wall of the church, and the 


other upon poſts raiſed a foot higher than the top of 


the parapet, which left room to fire through. This 
blind, covered with faſcines and earth, prevented the 
enemy's fire from piercing, and did not prevent his 
firing upon them, ſo that they durſt not attack him. 
This example is mentioned to ſnew how to ſecure a 
polt that is commanded by a height. When there 1s 
no redoubt or intrenchments of earth, the interior fide 


of the parapet which is commanded ſhould be raiſed, 


or a fort of penthouſe ſhould be made with rafters, 
placed perpendicularly againſt the inner fide of the 
purapet, upon which planks or faſcines are nailed, ta— 
king care to leave room between the bottom of the 
penthouſe and the top of the parapet for the men to 
hre through. | 

If an officer has not time to oppoſe all the ſchemes 
which have been mentioned to the enemy, when the 
general wants to make a forage, and throws infantry 
into the houſe to forin a line, he ſhould immediately 
place a couple of trees acroſs before the door, pierce 
tie boards, ſnut the windows, and prepare for his de- 
fence ; which gives time to the foragers to retire, and 
the lupporting parties to advance. 


Sgr. III. Of the manner of fortifying Villages. 


Tur manner of intrenching which has been men- 
toned,” is only for poſts that are detached from any 
building; but if an officer has a village to defend, be 
may cut out a much harder piece of work for the ene. 
My. When we ſpeak of intrenching a village, it is 
meant ouly of ſuch as have the houfes collected, and 
**meiunes ſurrounded with a wall. An officer de- 


A polt 


It is detached from other buildings, and he 


ED 


tached to a poft of this nature, onght to go ſeveral 
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times round it, and obſerve the adjacent houſes before Gurte. 


he begins to intrench, and cauſe Joop-holes to be 
pierced in them: the entries of thoſe that have paſ- 
lages leading to the country ſhould he blocked up 
with trees ; and if he has time, he ſhould make a good 
parapet of felled trees, and intrench the entries of the 
ſtreete, | 

An officer who would fortify a poſt of ſome extent, 
ought to make a kind of plan of the village, and the 
intrenchments which Hhe-intends, which will often fur- 
niſh ideas of defence, which eſcape on viewing the 
country. A ftreet is to be defended, like a ford or 
bridge, with a redan, deſcribed above, or with a 
imple parapet in a ſemicircle with a ditch ; making 
loop-holes in the houſes at the entrance, and deep 
ditches acroſs the ſtreets, with chauſſe-traps thrown 
into the bottom of them. The ſtreets ſhould be blocked 
up with trees, carts, and cafks; you ſhould likewiſe 
open ſeveral paſſages in the back parts of the houſes, 
to keep vp a communication with the different ſtreets: 
but above all, if you have but few men, the middle of 
every open place or ſquare mult be filled with felled 
trees, to prevent the enemy from forming if he pene— 
trates. | | 

As cannon or fire are moſt to be dreaded in the de- 
fence of a village, an officer ought to break up the 
roads by which cannon can paſs, which is an eaſy matter 


in a mountai:ous country; but if the village happens 
to be 1n a plain, large ditches ſhould be cut acroſs the 


avenues, at every little iaterval placing trees acroſs 
that take up the whole breadth. If there is time, 
the joiſts of the houſes ſhould be propped up with 
trunks of trees, or large pieces of wood put up like 
bricklayers horſes, to prevent their tumbling down and 
cruſhing the befieged. The beſt ſecurity agaiakt fire, 
is to burn all the materials that an enemy can make uſe 
of for that purpoſe ; but if there is a quantity of wood, 
firaw, or hay, the genera] ſhould be aſked whether he 
chooſcs to have it burnt, or carried off to fupply the 
army. | | 

Another eſſential thing for an officer to attend to 
who is detached to a village, is to ſecure his retreat in 
caſe he is forced at the entry of the ſtreet, or in his 
firſt intrenchments ; he ſhould therefore chooſe a church 
or large houſe ſeparate from the ref, after having 
diſlodged the inhabitants. When ſoldiers who defend 
a polt know that they have a place to retreat to, they 
do not think of ſurrendering while they lee themſelves 
in a ſtate of obtaining an honourable capitulation. 
But if the houſes of a village are ſcattered, and there 
are gardens or courts in the centre, they muit be con- 
tent with intrenching a ſingle houſe, church, or church- 


yard, where they may be covered with an intrenchment 


of carth, and employ all the ſchemes already given in 
the preceding ſeaton, | | 

It the works with which poſts, eſpecially villages, 
are fortified, were to be executed by the ſoldiers of the 
detachments, who ought never to be fatigued, it would 
be too laborious and tedious; therefore an officer 
ſhould cauſe a number of peaſants, by the appointment 
of the magiſtrates, to work alone, or jointly with a 
third of the party, while two thirds remain under arms 
to prevent ſurpriſes. The ſoldiers and peaſants "owe 
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be relieved every three hours by freſh men, taking care 
that they have no concealed arms, and work without 
interruption until the work is completed. 


SECT. IV. Of going on Detachments and ſecret 
Marches. 


DETACHMENTS are particular bodies of ſoldiers de- 
tached from a greater body, to guard a polt, or to go 
on an expedition. 

When au officer is ordered on a detachment, he 
ſhould provide himſelf with a cord regularly divided, 
in caſe he has occalion to entrench ; and be at the pa- 
rade by times, to get information from the brigade- 
major, whether he is deſtined to relieve a detachment, 
or to occupy a polt for the firſt time. 
party, he is only to know where the guide is who is 
to conduct him; the guide is a ſoldier ſent by the 
officer who is to be relieved, as orderly-man to the 
major-general, who by having been at the poſt before 
can lead a new detachinent to it. | 

If it is a poſt that is to be occupied for the firſt 
time, the officer is to aſk the brigade-major for ia- 
ſtructions relating to its defence; which being got, 
he mult iuſpect his party, and take care thai every 
ſoldier is properly equipped; his firelock loaded, freth 
primed, and a good flint well fixed; his cartouch-box 
filled with cartridges; and that he carries provifioa 
for 24 hours, which is the time that detachments com- 
monly continue, and are not allowed to go away to 
eat. Care muſt be taken to have ſpades, pick-axes, 
batchets and wood- bills, one or two of each kind; and 
if any thing is wanting, to apply to the brigade-ma- 
jor for it, that they may have every thing neceſſary 
for eatrenching. - . | 

One general rule in military projects that depend 
upon us alone, ſhould be to omit nothing that can in- 


ſure the ſucceſs of our deſign; but to that which de- 


pends on the enemy, to truit ſomething to hazard. 

When ao officer has inſpected his party, he ought 
to get information from his guide, whether the way fs 
broad or narrow, open or incloſed; if the enemy's 
potts are near; if they go cn patroles, or ſee their 
parties in the day; and laſtly, if he is to paſs mills, 
farms, manors, &c. and from theſe informations take 
the neceſſary precautions for his march. 

Secret marches are ſuch as are to be made unknown 
to the enemy, to reconnoitre, to ſurprite, or to crols 
a country which they occupy. It is bere that a com- 
mander has need of all his prudence to ſucceed and 
not to be betrayed. Before he ſcts out, he ought ſe— 
cretly to have procured the beſt information of the dif- 
icrent routes that can be taken; the fituation of the 
enemy's polts that are to be avoided; and the kind of 
country that is to be-paſled over. For better precau— 
Lion it will be advantageous for the commanding officer 
to be provided with a plan in the manner to be ex- 
plained in the following ſection (fig. 2.) ; and like- 
wiſe to take along with him one or two ſure intelligent 

uides, | | 

When the whole are ready to march, the advanced 
guard A, (üg. 8 ) which ſhould contilt of cavalry 
only, ſhould let out, It is ſurpriting that all the au— 
thors who have wrote on this part of the art of war, 
have neglected to ſhow ſufficient attention to fo eſſen— 
tial a point: the greatelt part are ſilent, and the 


If to relieve a 


= Part Mart 


reſt paſſing Nightly over the different duties of this 
corps, are content that it ſhould be compoſed of in. 
fantry; though, on the leaſt reflection, in the moſt or. 
dinary caſes of a fecret march, reaſon mult determine 
that none but cavalry onght to be placed there, whe. 
ther it be to (top paſſengers who may diſcover your 
route, or fuddenly to attack an advanced guard of 
the enemy whom they meet face to face, or to harraſg 
their corps in order to gain time for your own to 
form: it 1s incouteſtable, that for all theſe purpoſes, 
cavalry has greatly the advantage of infaniry ; who 
are by no means capable of running here and there to 
ſeize pailengers, or of pouring ſuddenly on an ad- 
vanced guard of the enemy; or of reſiſting their ca- 
valry a moment in caſe of a tudden rencounter, when 


they muit expect to be thrown down and trod under 


the hories fect, and the corps attacked before: the 
commanding officer has had a moment to prepare for his 
defence. | | 

As cxamples ſerve beſt to illuſtrate opinions that 
have been ſeldom declared, the ſpirited behaviour of 
Cornet Nangle of the 15th regiment of light dragoons 
merits our particular notice, and will ſerve as a proof 
of the great advantage of having the advanced guard 
of cavalry. In the campaign of 1761, when the 
French army under the command of Martha] Broglio 
and the prince of Soubiſe were retiring towards Hox- 
ter, where they paſſed the Weſer, Prince Ferdinand 
followed cloſe aiter them for ſeveral days, and on the 
evening before they gained the paſs over the river, 
one of Prince Ferdinand's German aid-de-camps de- 
fired the grenadiers and Highlanders who were in 
front, to puſh on and take ſome of the enemy's bay- 


gage, which was a little way before them and but 


weakly guarded. They were immediately formed, 
and marched in a hurry over a plain with a thick wood 
in front, which they were told was clear, and had got 
within 400 paces of the enemy's baggage, when ſeve- 
ral ſquadrons of French dragoons ruſhed ſuddenly out 
upon them from the ſkirts of the wood upon both 
flanks, and were hewing them down without mercy, 
when Cornet Nangle with an advanced guard of twenty 
men coming up the bill got fight of the attack, and 
inſtantly ruſhing on, charged the French cavalry, who, 
ftartled at the briſkneſs of an attack which they were 
not expecting, immediately reined back; when the 
reit of the regiment getting in view, came on; and 
attacking the French, drove them off, having killed 
and wounded a few, and taken ſome priſoners. The 
determined bravery of this young officer with his 
twenty men ſaved a great number of the grenadiers 
and Highlanders from being cut to pieces, and ſhows 
what may be effected by the ſudden attack of an ad- 
vanced guard of cavalry. 

An advanced guard by night ſhould be of double 
the force of one by day. In an open country, it 184 
waiter of indifference at what diſtance they advance, 
provided they keep in view of the commanding officer, 
who ſhould continually obſerve them: but in covered 
places, and in the darkneſs df the night, they ſhould 
nut be more than 50 paces diſtant. | 

| This advanced guard ſhould have an advanced cor- 
poral B, with tix horſemen divided into three pairs; 
one in the centre B, the two others out of the road on 


the right and left at CC, to examine as wide as poſſible, 
ſilently 
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ſilently and attentively ſearching all holtow and cover- 
ed places, taking care that there is nobody lying on 
the ground, or hid in dry ditches, behind trees or 
buſhes. At the ſame diſtance of 50 paces upon the 
flanks of the corps, ſhould march two wings D D, 
confilting of eight or twelve horſemen, each according 
to the ſtrength of the corps, led by a non-commiſſioned 
officer. They can harraſs an enemy who may happen 
to ruſh ſuddenly out of ambuſcade, and pive time to 
the corps to form. Each wing to detach two men 
E E, keeping 50 paces wide from the others, and 
preſerving the ſame route as exactly as the face of the 
country will permit. At the entrance of the wood 
NN, the horſemen ſhovld ſpread, and cloſe again at 
coming out, and! do the ſame et meeting any little 
hills, to examine them on both ſides. When they per- 
ceive any traces of a party, they ſhould immediately 
communicate it from one to another, till it comes to 
the commanding officer. | 

The advanced guard ought to march ſlowly, and 
the commanding officer at the head of the corps ſhould 
| follow at the ſame rate, ſo that the rear of the detach- 
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guard I is only eſtabliſhed for form, there is no need 
of its being numerous. The officers and quarter- 
waiters ſho414 be carefu} ro keep the men from fleep- 
ing, as a horſe is eaſily hurt under the irregular mo- 
tions of a fleeping rider, which retards the march. 
The whole corps ſhould be forbid to ſmoke or ſpeak ; 
and if any one 1s obliged to cough or ſpit, let him 
cover his mouth ſo as to make no noiſe. | 
When the corps is numerous, the cavalry ſhould 
march by ſquadrons, the infantry by platoons, to fol- 
low alternately, ſo that each platoon of infantry FFF 
may march at the head of a ſquadron of cavalry GGG; 
which diſpoſition will preſerve the whole at an equal 
pace, and keep them readier to form in caſe of meet- 
ing the enemy, or being ſuddenly attacked, as we are 
about to mention: | 

When the advanced guard perceives an enemy at a 
diſtance, whether it is day or night, they ſhould not 
purſue them for fear of falling ſtupidly into ſome am- 
buſczde, if it is not in a country that has been well 
exzmintd; but if they meet them ſuddenly face to 
face, as may happen at the entrance of a hollow 
way I, opening obliquely upon yours, then your ad- 
vanced guard, without deliberating about their ſtrength, 
faould inſtantly ruſh vpon them. This manceuvre 
cannot fail againſt infantry, and gives a great advan- 
tage in a rencounter with the cavalry; but if your ad— 
vanced guard falls back, they expoſe the whole body 
to be defeated with them. i | 
When the commanding officer ſees the action of hi 
advanced guard, be wilk-inftantly turn the infantry on 
tne Ge of the road moſt proper to protect them from 
the enemy's cavalry, and will form them quickly at 
me ſide LLL, or on ſome neighbouring height MM. 
if it is day, they ought to face the cavalry, ſtooping 
down till the inftant of the attack, while the firſt ſqua- 
aron advances to ſuſtain the advanced guard. If the 
enemy appear defirons to renew the charge, and ob- 
nate in diſputing the paſſage, you may make uſe of 
a feint, and by falling back bring them oppoſite to 


by a well-placed fire put them inſtantly in diſorder. 


ment may not be obliged to galiop. As the rear- 


_ Your infantry, who will have them in the flank, and 
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Your cavalry profiting by this, muft immediately face Petite 
about, and fall upon them with all poſſible violence; Jucrte. 
which cannot fail to complete their defeat. 

All villages, hamlets, and houſes, ſhould be avoided, 
eſpecially by night (which is the moit common time 
for the partiſan), to avoid being diſcovered by the 
barking of dogs, or being ſeen by peaſants who can 
inform the enemy. You will fee equally bow dan- 
gerous it is to keep the great roads by day, or to 
croſs places that are too open in an enemy's country. 

If you cannot avoid paſſing through a village, it. 
ſhould be done in a hurry, marching confuſcdly, very 
cloſe, and filling up the whole breadih ; by which you: 
will congeal your ftrength from the peaſants ; ſome 
ofhcers ſhould remain at coming in, and in the rear, 
ti] the whole are paſſed, taking care that no one ſtops. 
or withdraws. Tae ſame care ſhould be taken at 
every road that opens upon your route. At the ap- 

proach of every place that is covered or hollow, ſuch 
as houſe, wood, gully, &c. they thould balt till it is 
well examined, and continue attentive in paſhog it. 
At the paſlage of defiles, bridges, or fords, the ad 
vanced guard ſhould {top at 100 paces,. and form till 
tue whole corps is paſſed and in order. The ancients: 
employed dogs to diſcover the cremy in ambulcade z 
but it will be well to diſtruſt ſuch ſpies, and to ſuffer 
none with the corps, as there is nothing more dans 
gerous; their diſpoiition leading them to bark at 
meeting the leaſt animal, will furniſh the enemy with 
a thouſand opportunities of oblerving you, before you 
can know where they are. | | 

You ſhould always detain the guides that were taken 
at ſetting out; but if neceſſity requires another, the 
quarter-maſter ſhould go and take one without making 
a noiſe, and lead him a round- about way, that none 
of the peaſants may diſcover either your party or ruute, 
If any of the party diſcover paſſengers in fight of the- 
march, they ſhould be ſtopped and brought to the corps, 
and care taken to prevent their eſcape. 

The party ſhould never refreſh in a village, but in a 
wood by day, and open country by night, cauting 
every neceſſary to be brought them from places in the 
neighbourhood, which ought to be recerved from the 
peaſants at a diſtance, ſo that they can neither dif- 
cover the number nor quality of your corps. During 
the whole time of ſtopping, you ſhould not be ſparing 
of centrics,. and have always tix horſemen ready to le- 
cure any perſon by whom you imagine you are per- 
ceived 5 when their number becomes confiderable, 
they ſhould be ticd together, and great care taken 
that none eſcape till the ſtroke is liruck. The officers 
ſhould be cqually attentive that no ſoldier gets out of 
fight ; and if they meet a deſerter from the enemy, he 
ſhouid be conducted immcdiately to the corps, and. 
then to the army, under the care of a non-commiſſion- 
ed oflicer, | 

When neceſſity obliges you to {top in the netghbour- 
hood of ſome farm or hamlet, you mult take paſſeſſion 
of it, and carry off the farmer or chief of the place at 
going away, threatning to kill him aud ſet his houſe 
on fire if any one {tir from the place betore he is re- 
leaſed, Every horſeman thould take care to have a 
ſpare fore ſhoe, and a peck of ots. 


The beſt ſeaſon for ſecret marches is the cold time 
of winter, when neither pealauts nor their dogs ſtir 
abroad, 
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thing better can be done. 
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abroad, and the enemy are quiet, only thinking 
how to prelerve themſelves from the cold, which your 
people get the better of by marching. When you find 
yourſelf in the night in ſome ſtony place near a poſt 
of the enemy, and you are afraid of their hearing the 
noiſe of your horſes feet, it may be deadened by 
ſtretching the mens cloaks on the ground, which was 
an expedient of great uſe to Mr Jeney in Italy. 

If an officer of the infantry marches a detachment 


to relieve a poſt at a diſtance, he ſhould not mount 


his borſe till out of fight of the camp, and ſhuuld dif- 
mount on coming in tight of the poſt ; but if it is only 
about a league diſtant from the army, and near the 
ene my, it is better to go on foot, ſo as to be lcls en- 
cumbered in caſe of engaging with any parties of the 
enemy, The men ſhould not be preſſed too much tor 
fear of lagging in the rear, but ſhould march cloſe 
without topping, and in as many files as the roads will 
permit, keeping profound filence, thai they may hear 
any orders that are given. 

An officer who marches at the head of a party 
ought to keep exact order and profound fil:nce, 


that they may be in a ſtate to execute whatever 


he may order for their defence; but in giving his 


orders, he ſhould take care to do it with a firm aud 


determined countenance, ſo as to make the ſoldiers 
think that he is ſure of what he is about, and that no- 
When the men fee their 
officer heſitating, or varying in his orders, they ima- 
gine he does not know what to do; and fceing him 
diſordered, they become fo, 
that an officer ſhould be fteady to reſtrain his party, 
and make them inſtantly obey. The danger is greater 
on a march than in an attack. Here the ſoldiers have 
their arms in their hands; and, ſeeing the enemy be— 
fore them, are ready to engage. It is otherwile on a 
march; they are leſs upon their guard, and have not 
their arms in readinels: then, ſays Vegetius, an at- 
tack confounds them, an ambuſcade dilorders them. 
An officer ought therefore to take every precaution 
in examining by his advanced guard, all places that 
may conceal any of the enemy. 

As it is difficult, or rather impoſſible, . to examine 
all the villages where it is neceſſzry to paſs, and where 
the inhabitants are often to be dreaded more than the 
enemy, an officer had better avoid them if poſſible, 
by making a circuit at ſome diſtance, and coming to 
the road afterwards. The moſt experienced ſoldiers 
ſhould be employed to make diſcoveries, with orders 
not to ſtop to drink or amule themſelves, to talk with 
the peaſants, or loſe fight of the detachment ; but to 
ſtop every perſon that would paſs before them, and 
come quickly to tell the commanding officer what they 
have perceived, 7 N | 

But as the greateſt precaution cannot prevent an 
officer on a march from being attacked, it is neceſſary, 
as ſoon as he perceives the enemy, to obſerve if the 
party is fuperior to his detachment; whether it con. 
filts of cavalry or iafantry, or both together, If it is 
cavalry, and ſuperior, there is no neccllity for being 
diſcouraged ; but on the contrary he ſhould profit by 
every advantage that offers, by gliding into land that 
is furrowed, uneven, cut, and difficult or inacceſſible 


It is upon tuch occaſions 


R. 


to cavalry; or if the country is incloſed, he ſhould 


encouraging language, while he diſpatches a truſty 
fellow with advice of his ſituation to the general, It 
the enemy march up to him in this ſituation, he muſt 
do all that he can to ſultain the attack, by ordering 
his party not to preſs upon one another, to keep u 
their fire, and not to diicharge their pieces till they 
are at the muzzles. 

Every country preſents ſome natural fortifications 
which, however deſpicable they may ſeem to be, there 
are brave people who have defended them with ex- 
traordinary valour. The duke de Rohan in his me- 
moirs makes mention of ſeven foldicrs in a wretched 
cottage of earth near Carlet, who ſtopped the army of 
the Marſhal de Themines for two days, though of 
7000 tout and 500 horſe. | 7 

When you have the advantage of rocks or other 
obltacles to the acting of cavalry, continue the route 
as near as poſſible, keeping the party cloſe, and always 
ready to receive the enemy. If the number of the 


enemy's cavalry do not exceed your party, you may 


continue your route; and Keeping your men cloſe to- 
gether and prepared, they will not venture to attack 


you, If the men could be depended on, and you 


could ſcatter them ſo as to leave no particular obje& 
for a body of cavalry to charge, they would have a 
ſtil] greater advantage; but this manœuvre is only for 
a {mall detachment, and would require particular in- 
ſtruction for the execution of it, which is impracticable 
with an occafional detachment. | 

If an officer ſees no means of poſſeſſing an advan- 
tageous polt, or of getting to the poſt he was de- 


tached to, he can do nothing better than to retreat to 


the camp, along ſome river or wood, to prevent being 
broken: but if he is lo cloſely purſued that he cannot 
avoid being beat or taken, there is no better manceuvre 
to imitate than that of the Barbets (4); who ſcatter 
themſelves, and retire from tree to tree, from rock to 


rock, and deſtroy a party, who can neither beat them, 


nor take one of them. 
The moment of taking poſſeſſion of a poſt is the 
moſt critical that a detachment can have; officers have 


been frequently attacked at the very time they thought 


they had nothing to do but quict]y take the neceſſary 
meaſures for remaining in ſatety. | 

If the party which arrives at a poſt is to rclieve ano- 
ther, the officer that is to be relieved gets under arms 


as ſoon as bis ſentries give notice of the approach ot 


the relief. The detachment being known, they are 
premitted to enter and occupy the poſt in the room of 
thole that are to depart ; at the lame time, the cor- 
porals go to relieve the ſentries, and the officers and 
lerjcants give the counter-ſign, with the detail of all 
that is to be done at the poult by day or right, He 
ought likewiſe io get information from the officer he 
relieves, if the enemy make incurtions in the neigh» 
bourhood ; if their guards are dittant, whether cavairy 
or infantry, and whereabouts placed. After theſe 
precautions, let him guard againſt his polt being fur- 

priſed. | | 
Tune ſentries deing relieved, the officer that is to go 
out mult form his detachment, and return to Fang 
with 


() They are peaſants ſubje& to the king of Sardinia, who abandon their dwellings when the enemy take poſſeſſion, 


and are formed into bodies to defend the Alps which are in his dominions. 
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with the ſame precautions as in coming. The new 


Guerre» detachment remain under arms till the other is gone 


50 Paces z then the officer is to make them lay down 
their arms againſt the parapet, putting their havre- 
ſacks againſt the gun-locks, to prevent duſt from ſpoil- 
iog them, or the dew of the night from wetting the 
powder, In an open country without fortification, 
the men muſt not go to any diſtance from their arms 
when they lay them down in the day, and keep them 
between their knees when they fat round their fires in 
the night, with the Jocks inward, to prevent accidents. 


SECT. V. Of Reconnoitring. 


Pix TIISs ordered to reconnoitre, are to obſerve the 
country or the enemy; to remark the routes, con- 
venicnces and inconveniences of tbe firſt ; the poſition, 
march, or forces of the ſecond. In either caſe, they 
ſhould have an expert geographer, capable of taking 
plans readily : he ſhould be the beſt mounted of the 
whole, in caſe the enemy happen to ſcatter the eſcort, 
that he may ſave himſelf more eaſily with his works 
and ideas, 

All parties that go for reconnoitring only, ought to 
be but few in number. They ſhould never conſiſt 
of more than 12 or 20 men. An officer, be his rank 
what it will, cannot decline going with ſo few people 
under his orders; the honour is amply made up by 
the importance of the expedition, frequently of the 
moſt intereſting conſequence, and the propereſt to re- 
commend the prudence, bravery, and addreſs of any 
officer that has the fortune to ſucceed. 

It muſt be evident that the ſucceſs of ſuch a com- 
miſſion depends upon ſecrecy, and that it is impoſſible 
to fulfil the intention without keeping out of fight of 
the enemy. It is inconteſtable, that a numerous party 
cannot glide along ſo imperceptibly as a ſmall hand- 
ful of men. As theſe detachments muft finiſh their 
courſe quickly, it is neceſſary that they ſhould conſiſt 
of cavalry only ; but if they are to go far, they may 
increaſe each with zo foot, to remain in ambuſh about 
half way, in a wood or covered place, with whom the 
_ can leave their proviſion they brought with 
them, 

An officer charged to reconnoitre in front, ſheuld 
take his inftruQtions in writing, and ſet out at ſuch 
time as to arrive at the place proper for beginning his 
obſervations at day - break. Every time that he has occa- 
tion to top, the party ſhould face toward the enemy, 
and ſend anon-commiſſioned officer with two horſemen to 
run over the neighbouring heights, and cloſely examine 
the environs, When near the enemy, avoid topping 
in a village. | | 

The officer, and geographer who is ſuppoſed to be 
Preſent, ſhould remark every intereſting particular : 
The heights, woods, ponds, moraſſes, rivulets, rivers, 
fords, bridges, roads, croſſings, difficult and dan- 
gcrous paſſages, by-ways, meadows, fields, heaths, 
gullies, hills and mountains; the diftance and ſtrength 
of villages, hamlets, houſes, farms, and mills ; what 
lorereign the country belongs to, and what are its pro- 
ductions. 

| It the enemy comes in fight, the officer ſhould 
quickly aſſemble his party, though his reconnoitring 

e not finiſhed, and let him retire to his intautry, if 


e placed auy; but if not let him gain ſome other 
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place that he has choſen for a retreat. After being Petite 


refreſhed, let him go back with the cavalry to finiſh 
the reconnoitring ; but if he was obliged to return 
quite to the poſt, he ſhould not go back till next day. 
Mid-day is the time of being leaſt incommoded, as 
detachments are leſs frequent at that hour. The com- 
manding officer ought always to avoid coming to blows, 
even though he thinks himſelf ſecure of ſucceſs, unleſs 
he happen to be on his return, and near to his poſt, 
ſo that he foreſees the grand guard, hearing the firing, 
cannot fail to run to his aſſiſtance. If obliged to en- 
gage with a party who are cutting off your retreat, 
and that no other means is left of turning them, you 
mutt riſk all without heſitating, by ruſhing on, and 
try to ſave the geographer with the fruits of Lis com- 
miſſion, eſpecially if the reconnoitring was of import- 
ance to the general of the army, and merits the ſa- 
crificing a dozen men, which they can cafily retrieve on 
another occaſion. | 

When they go to have news of the enemy, they 
ought to approach as near as poſſible, but cautiouſly : 
day-break is not the time proper for ſuch a purpoſe, 
becauſe at that time the enemy ſend their different 
parties and patroles to make diſcoveries; you ſhould 


therefore prevent them by approaching in the night. 


Lou may eaſily reconnoitre their poſition and extent 
by their fires, which they never extinguiſh at the head 
of the guards and piquets; and you may eaſily remark 
if they are about to change their poſition, by hearing 
a more than ordinary noiſe ; beſides, as it is eaſy to 


approach by night, you may diſcover a number of 


things by the light of the fires. 

The officer and geographer muſt take care to re- 
mark every thing, and let nothing eſcape their me- 
mory ; but the beſt time for the geographer is by day 
in the mountainous country, where they may ſlip along 


from one mountain to another, from mid-day till 
three o*clock, which is the moſt favourable time to 


ſhun parties, who ſeldom ſtir from the army at that 
time of the day. They muſt ſtop all who paſs in 
fight of the party, and releaſe none till the retreat is 
ſecure. RE, 

A partiſan ought not to negleR to reconnoitre every 
place round his poſt for two or three leagues, or far- 
ther, if it is poſſible on the,fide of the enemy; and for 


that purpoſe, employ the method of Mr Jeney for get- 


ting intelligence without approaching, and taking 
plans and obſervations : ſo that if the enemy come to 
poſſeſs the country, you may have every neceſſary in- 
ſtruction for making approaches to ſurpriſe them, 
without having recourſe to the peaſants. 

During the campaigns that Mr Jeney made, he oft- 


en examined the enemy's poſts without approaching, 


in the following manner, which he recommends as in— 
fallible, he having always ſucceeded. | 
I ſuppoſe myſelf, ſays he, with my party at Soeſt 
in Weſtphalia A, (fig. 2.) and the enemy pofted at 
Bervick B, 'two leagues from me. To know the 
ſituation of this place without ſtirring from Sock, 
I take the map of the country; and from Soeſt as 
centre, I draw a circle whoſe circumference paſſes half 
a league beyond Bervick. I draw a circle of the 
ſame ſize upon a leaf of paper, to make my plan as 
in (fig. 2.), and then place Soeſt in the centre A; 
and I mark all the villages which-I find in the map 
44 N near 
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near the circumference, upon my plan, with the di- 
ſtances and bearings as they are repreſented in the map, 
making uſe of a pencil to mark the places DDD, ſo 
as to correct the errors more eaſily which the map may 
have led me to make. | 

Having: thus formed my plan, with a ſcale of two 


| leagues (which is the diſtance I ſuppoſe Bervick), I 


go to the burgomaſter of the town of Soeſt, where 1 
caufe ſome of the moſt intelligent inhabitants to come, 
ſpeaking to them freely, and openly induce them to 
communicate all the information I have occaſion for. 
The better to conceal my deſigns, I begin my re- 
connoitring by Brokhuſen, a village diſtant from the 
enemy. I aſk the diſtance from Sozft to Brokhuſen; 
if they {oy it is ſeven quarters of a league, I correct 
the diſtance of my plan which made it two leagues: 
then I inform myſelf of all that is to be found ou the 
road from Soeſt to Brokhuſen ; chappels, houſes, 
woods, fields, orchards, rivers, rivulets, bridges, mills, 
Kc. If they ſay that at a half league from Soeſt they 
paſs the village of Hinderking, I mark that place 
upon my plan. I aſk if the road from Soeſt to Hin- 
derking is croſſed by any other road; if there is 
any moraſs or heath; if the road is incloſed, paved, 
or ſtraight; if there is any bridge to pals, and at 


what diſtance. I take care to mark every thing in 


my plan, forgetting nothing, even to mills, buſhes, 
gibbets, gnllics, fords, and every thing that can be got 
from their iaformations; which will probably be per- 
ſ-&, becauſe one always knows more than another, 
I continue my queſtions from Hinderking to Brok- 
huſen; and advancing by little and little, obſerve the 
ſame me:hod on the roads of the other villages round, 


marked DDD. In this manner I cannot fail to ac- 
, quire an entire knowledge of all the places; belides, 


I find myſelf imperceptibly inſtructed in the poſition 
of the enemy, by ſeeing the different routes by which 


I can approach molt ſecretly. 


It is plain that ſuch a plan muſt be very uſeful to 
regulate ſecret expeditions, It is chiefly uſeful, not to 
ſay neceſſary, for a commander of a party, who can 
give more ample and preciſe inſtructions to his officere, 
by accompanying them with a copy of the rontes 
marked out, which they can conſult even in the night, 
if it happens to be clear; by which they will be guarded 
againſt being deceived by ignorant or treacherous 
guides, which occaſion. the miltakes of ſo, many who 
go unprovided with ſuch helps. 

Ticre is fill another means to ſecure a reconnoitring 
party; which is, to compoſe them of people who ſpeak 
the language of the enemy, and give them ſurtovts of 
the colour of a regiment of the enemy, and cockades 
the ſame. This ſcheme may be carried ſo far as to 
line the ſurtouts with the colour of another regiment 
of che enemy, provided that by turning the ſurtouts, 
they appear to be a diſſerent corps, and deceive guards, 
ſpies, and peaſants, aud confound their reports. 

An officer who goes to reconnoitre a poſt which he 
intends to attack, ſhould ſet out the beginning of a 
dark night, and give particular inſtructions upon the 
ſubject to thoſe lie takes with him to aſſiſt in making 
diſcoveries: ſuch as examining the places by which 
they paſs, to approach the poſt; ſounding with long 
ticks if there are any traps or covered ditches into 


which they can tumble; to leave branches of trees 
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with their leaves on, to ſerve for a mark where th 


many there are of them, and how far diſtant from 
one another; to advance even to the ditch of the en. 
trenchment, and ſound with a flick or plummet to 
know the depth of the water; to examine if the poſt 


is fraiſed or paliſſadoed, made with earth or faſcines, 


or covered with maſonry ; in which laſt caſe, they 
muſt obſerve its height, to proportion the ladders ac. 
cordingly. They ought likewiſe to know how many 
men are to defend it ; in what they are negligent ; if 
they are near aſſiſtance, and have cannon. It is on 
all theſe heads you can go and examine yourſelf, or 
be informed by the reports of deſerters or peaſants, ſo 
that you may form your ſcheme of an attack. If you 
are ouly inſtructed by information of others, be care- 
ful how you believe people too readily who may wiſh 
to betray you, or come only in hope of a recompence. 
They ſhould be queſtioned ſeparately, writing down 
what they ſay; and by comparing their informations, 
judge of what 1s true or falſe. . 


SECT. VI. Of the Defence of Poſts. 


Warn a partiſan has taken every precaution that 
prudence ſuggeſts in reconnoitring a place where he 
would fix a poſt, he is to take poſſeſſion in the follow- 
ing manner. The infantry remain under arms in the 
middle of the place,: the cavalry to patrole without, 
while the commanding officer, eſcorted by a dozen 
horſemen, goes to examine the environs to make his at- 
rangements; having ſent ſeveral ſmall detachments be- 
fore, to cover him in time of reconnoitring. 

Having remarked the places proper for his guard, 
defence, and retreat, as well as the dangerous ones by 
which the enemy can make approaches ſecretly to ſur- 
priſe him, he ſhould chooſe the molt convenient in 


the front of his poſt to fix his grand guard D, 1: Wi 
(fig. 1.) which muſt face the enemy. He muſt mark CC 


the heights for this guard to place their vedettes 
EEEE, and regulate the number according to the 
exigences of the ſituation. In a covered country you 
mult not be ſparing of them, and muſt reinforce every 
guard, At 50 paces before the front of the grand 
guard, a ſubaltern or non-commiſſioned officer with 
eight horſemen ſhould be always ready to ſet out at K, 
to go and reconnoitre, when the vedettes have obſerved 
any party. | | | 

The grand guard being fixed, you ſhould form ano- 
ther in the middle of the village, called the 9rainary 
guard, compoſed of cavalry and infantry, placing ſen- 
tries at the entries, and vedettes all round; the laſt at 


ſuch diftance as to ſee one another. A picquet ſhould 


likewiſe be fixed before the quarters of the command- 
ing officer, which ſhould be near the ordinary guard 
and the whole corps. In the day, half the cavalry of 
the picquet muſt keep their horſes bridled and ready to 
mount ; but if the enemy is near, they muſt remain 
on horſeback, the other half to uabridle till the hour 
of relief. | | 
According to the arrangement we have given far 
compoſing. the corps of a partiſan, the grand guard 


may conſiſt of a captain, a firſt and ſecond lieutenant, 


a quarter- maſter, two ſerjeants, four corporals, * 
trumpeter, farrier, and 52 private horſemen. 1 
Oord. 
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ordinary gvard to have cavalry equal to the grand 
yard, with a captain, a firſt and ſecond lieutenant of 


corporals, two lance-corporals, and a drummer : the 
iquet to confiſt of the ſame number of cavalry and 
infantry as the ordinary guard. | 

If there is any dangerous place capable of covering 
the approaches of the enemy in the environs of the 
oft, and ont of the circuit of the patroles, there 
ſhould be a guard placed there, more or leſs ſtrong 
according to the importance of the place, and care 
ſhould be taken to preſerve the communicatio::. The 
gvards and piequets being placed, the detachment that 


was ſent out on the roads muſt be called 1n, and then 
go to work to lodge the party in the gardens that 


open upon the co:1ntry, and the commanding officer's 
quarters; beating down hedges, filling up ditches, 
and levelling a piece of ground large enough to draw 
up the whole corps. The horſes to be put under co- 
ver in barns contiguous to the gardens; but in caſe 
there are no barns, they may ſubſtitute ſheds open on 
one fide, that the horſes may go out altogether in caſe 
of an alarm. 

The officers ſhould occupy the houſes in the neigh- 
bourhood of the ſheds, and one of cach company re- 
main day and night with the company, to prevent any 


of the men from entering the village without leave, 


upon any pretence. The commanding officer mult 
acquaint the officers of his having choſe the place M 
for the rendezvous in caſe of a retreat; which ought 
to be at ſome diſtance from the village, and on the 
fide he judges moſt convenient ſor retiring to the army. 


At ſun- ſet the grand guard to return to the poſt and 


join the picquet, the one half of each to mount al- 
ternately till day-break, and then the grand guard to 
return to the place they poſſeſſed the day before. The 
{entries and vedettes ſhould be doubled, and all the 
paſſages ſhut up with waggons placed in two rows, 
except one for ſallying out at, in caſe of a retreat, 
made wide enough for the paſſage of the patroles or 
the whole cavalry. | 

The corporals of the ordinary guard ſhould lead the 
relief of the vedettes every hour, ſetting off together ; 
but when they come to the paſfage of the poſt A, 
(fig. 1.) they muſt ſeparate into two partics, the 


one to the right to relieve the vedettes BBB, the other 


to the left for the vedettes CCC; then each of them 
with the parties they have relieved ſhould go on at their 
head a quarter of a league, by the two routes pointed 
out in the plan, to examine the environs, ſuppoſing an 
hour to each. Beſides this reconnoitring, the captain 
of the grand guard ſhould ſend two patroles in the 
night. To fill up the intervals, they ſhould ſet one 
about half an hour after the corporals, and make the 
lame round. At returning to the poſt, the corporals 
to make their report to the officer of the ordinary 
guard ; the conductors of the patroles to the captain 
of the grand guard. | 


A little before ſun-riſe or ſun-ſet, a grand patrole 


detached from the corps ſhould be ſent under the con- 

duct of an officer to ſearch the whole environs of the 

polt minutely, eſpecially the dangerous places, becauſe 

at theſe times the enemy are molt likely to attempt a 

lurpriſe. If the patroles diſcover* them, they will be 

aa ſtate to repulſe them, or at leaſt to harraſs them 
\ 2 ; ; ; 


A 


till the commanding officer, upon the firſt notice, drawg Petite 
up the whole corps. The officers ſhould take great Suerte. 


the place. 


ing officer ſhould 


R. 


care tg inftruQ the ſentries in their duty, explaining it 
to them every time of their mounting, and forbid them 
to ſmoke, as the leaſt fire can be cafily perceived in- 
the dark, and ſerve to direct the approaches of the 
enemy. No ſentry to move more than 50 paces to 
the right, and as many to the left of his poſt ; and let 
the weather be ever ſo bad, he muſt not get under 
cover. No one to be allowed to go out of the poſt 
without leave of the commanding officer; and to pre- 
vent deſertion or marauding, the ſentries and vedettes 
muſt be charged to let no ſoldier po. 

The vedettes muſt ſtop all paſſengers, and take them 
next to the ſentry, who mult call a corporal to conduct 
them to the commanding officer, If there are a great 
number paſling at once, the vedette at the challenge 
muſt haſten to ſtop them at 100 paces, till the officer 
bas ſent to reconnoitre them; but if he finds them to 
be a party of the enemy, he muſt fire vpon them ard 
retire. At the firſt alarm, the grand guard and piquet 
ought to mount, and each of them to detach a ſulal- 
tern officer immediately at the head of the belt mounted 
horfemen, to go quickly to encounter the enemy. The 
reſt of the grand guard and cavalry of the piquet to 
follow immediately, led by their captains to ſuſtain the 
firſt detachments, to repulſe or keep back the enemy 
as long as it is poſſible, and give time to the com- 
manding officer to form the whole corps. 

If the commanding officer obſerves that the enemy 


are of no very extraordinary force, he muſt without 


heſitating put himſelf at the head of his cavalry, aud 
inſtantly charge them, pouring upon them with bis 
whole force, which is the beft way to ſucceed ; and in 
the mean time, the infantry ſhould form to ſuſtain the 
cavalry. One effential circumſtance ſhould not be for- 
got here, which is, that at the going of the detach- 
ments of the grand guard and piquet, all the infantry 
of the piquet ſhould march immediately to the place 
appointed for the rendezvous in caſe of a retreat, and 
a ſtrong detachment of cavalry thould follow to occupy 
If it 18 at the entrance of a wood or ſome 
covered place which the enemy may occupy, and there- 
by cut off your retreat, you mult prevent it by fixing 
the infantry of the piquet an the poſt, to remain day 
and night, with a lieutenant at the head of 20 horſemen 
to clear round it, If the enemy is too ſuperior, and 
appears to form an attack on that fide, the command- 
get there before with all his force 
to oppoſe them, till all bis detachments join, and then 
regulate his retreat, as will be ſcen in the ſcion of 
the Retreat. | 

To be better ſecured in a poſt which you expect to 
remain in for ſome time, and where you find that the 
enemy will not fail to difturb you, it will be proper 
immediately to employ ſome of your people with the 
peaſants, to form ſome intrenchments in a hurry inthe 
molt dangerous places, to have breaſt-works of felled 
trees in the woods ; herſes placed in the fords; pits 
dug at the entries and plains without defence; fo that 
the cavalry coming full ſpeed to charge you, may 
tumble in. If there happen to be a bridge either in 
the front or on the flanks of the poit, as at N, by 
which the enemy can facilitate their approach or re- 
treat, it muſt be inſtantly deſtroyed, vnlcfs you find it 
| 44 N 2 niay 
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may be of uſe, and necefſary to fix a good guard 
on it, 

To regulate the attack and defence moſt advanta- 
geoufly, you ſhould take care to obſerve the places by 
which the enemy can approach, and form a plan of o- 
perations for cutting off, or taking in flank the different 
routes which he can attempt. You ſhould inform 
your officers, and not fail to hearken to the advice of 
thoſe, whoſe talents, genius, and experience, render 
them competent judges of your deſigns. Theſe ar- 
rangements will be of great uſe in ſurpriſing the ene- 
my's parties, who will come from time to time to re- 
connoitre the poſt. If the enemy approaches 1n the 


night, take care how you attack him; you cannot 


reconnoitre his force, and you ought to ſuppoſe that 
he is informed of yours. 


Do not ſuffer any ſuſpected woman to approach the 


ſoldiers; their viſits are dangerous in debauching your 
people, and the enemy frequently employ them to diſ- 
cover your ſtrength. Let no deſerter ſtop in your 
poſt; and if he comes in the night, keep him till day- 
break is near, and then ſend him to the army. Every 
party that approaches your poſt will profeſs belonging 


to you; but if they are not provided with a proper 


paſſport from the general, or if you do not know any 
of the officers, truſt neither to their word nor uniform; 
defire them politely to return the way they came, tel- 
ling them, that if they do not, you will treat them as 
enemies; and take care that your party remain under 
arms.till they are out of fight of all your guards. 
| Even if it is another party of your army approaching 
your poſt, as ſoon as you are acquainted with it, you 
ought to reconnoitre them, and follow or receive them 
with all the attention which war requires. 
When a partiſan has taken all theſe precautions, 
he may reckon himſelf ſecure of never being ſur- 
priſed. If in a country the moſt expoſed, or the 
molt covered, by executing every point of the ſer- 
vice as has been mentioned, the enemy cannot ap- 
proach your poſt nearer than a quarter of a league 


without your being informed by the noiſe of the ve- 


dettes and patroles, who cover your poſt day and night 
more than a quarter of a league round, which is ſuffi- 
cient to guard againſt ſurpriſe, five minutes being ſuf- 
ficient to form, and ten being till left to deliberate 
upon the part that is to be taken, whether to attack, 
defend, or retire, | 


When a partiſan happens to eſtabliſh his poſt in an 


enemy's country, it is then his duty to take care of 


the ſubſiſtence of his corps, and to take every proper 
meaſure to provide his people with neceſſaries: for 
which reaſon he ſhould ſend ſome parties as far as poſ- 
ible towards the enemy, to ſummon the chiefs of the 


villages to deliver forage and proviſions in proportion 


to their abilities, taking care to be ſparing of the near- 
eſt places, and more particularly of the poſt itſelf, 
which ought not to be touched but in the greateſt ex- 
tremity. A partiſan cannot be too diligent in giving 
the general an account of his poſition, projects, ſucceſs, 
and all his operations, and therefore will take care to 
preſerve his communication with the army. 

Theſe inſtructions may ſerve for the corps of a par- 
tiſan according to the propoſed arrangements; but par- 
tilans of leſs force muſt regulate their precautions ac- 
cording to their ſtrength ; and detachmeuts of 30, 50, 
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or 100 men, will ſeek to poſt themſelves in redoubts Petite / 
proportioned to their number, or in mills, farms, ham. Gu, 

— 


lets, detached houſes, churches, church-yards, &c. ob. 


ſerving that the more a poſt is extended, the more care 


and fatigue it requires. 

The principal object for an officer that is detached, 
ſays Monſieur Vauban, is to foreſee every troubleſome 
event. The want of exactneſs, and the ſmalleſt relax. 
ation in the ſervice of out-poſts, may have the moſt 
fatal conſequences ; and hiſtory furniſhes a thouſand 
examplcs of camps being ſurpriſed, and armies cut in 
pieces, by the negligence of detachments that ought 
to have watched for their preſervation. 

The manner of relieving detached pofts has been 
mentioned; but if an officer is detached to a mill or 


houſe, let him draw up his party about 15 or 20 paces 


from the poſt, and ſend a ſerjeant or corporal with five 
or ſix men to ſearch the chambers, cellars, and barns : 
which being done, the ſentries muſt be placed, the 
poſt taken poſſeſſion of, the arms ranged ſo that every 
one can find his own without confufion, and the in- 
habitants lodged in ſome other houſe ; and then en- 
trench bimſelf according to the rules given. 

If an officer is to fix in a village where it is difficult 
to examine every place where the enemy may lie in 
ambuſh, he ſhould ſend for the magiſtrates to come and 
ſpeak with him, while his party remain drawn up at 
the end of the village, that they may declare if they 
know whether there are any of the enemy's parties, 
ſuſpected perſons, or concealed arms in the place; which 
being done, the ſentries are to be placed, and the party 
to take poſſeſſion; putting ſmall detachments of five or 
ſix men, more or leſs, according to the ſtrength of the 
party, at the avenues; and examining the church, or 
any detached houſe, to make the principal poſt in caſe 
the advanced poſts are forced. The men beſt acquaint- 
ed with the duty ſhould be planted on the moſt expo- 
ſed and diftant places, ſo as to ſee all the approaches; 
and ſometimes in trees, that they may ſee at a diſtance, 
and remain concealed from the enemy. 

If he finds any place near him where the enemy can 
lie concealed, he ſhould place a corporal with ſix or 
ſeven men there, with orders to fall back upon his 
poſt if attacked, or remain till they find themſelves 
diſengaged. The ſoldiers of this leſſer poſt ſhould 
take care to make no fires, becauſe it would ſerve for 
a guide to the enemy to avoid them when they want 
to fall upon the principal poſt ; but fires may be light- 
ed in the places where they have no guards, to make 


the enemy think they have them every where, at the 


ſame time placing ſoldiers in ambuſh where there are 
none lighted. This ſcheme may ſerve for all poſts in 
a level country, where two or three ſoldiers ſhould be 
kept going all night to ſtir up the fires, | 
The exterior arrangements being made, and ſentries 
placed on the avenues, bridges, and ſteeples, the works 
for fortifying the poſt ſhould be marked out, and exe- 
cuted by the workmen, and the magiſtrates ordered to 
ſend ſtraw to the neareſt houſes for lodging the ſol- 
diers, who muſt never abſent themſelves. The officer 
muſt always be in readineſs to go where his preſence 
may be wanted, and maks his ſerjeants and corporals 
frequently go the rounds, ; 
Monſieur Vauban ſays, that if an officer is to remain 


but four hours in a poſt, he ovght to intrench; and he 
ſhould 
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pale ſhould cauſe the works which are to be conſtructed to 
| Guerre» be well executed, ſo as to defend every place where the 


Monfieur Folard gives an excellent 
maxim, to attack an imaginary poſt, that we may be 
able to defend a real one. And the Baron de Travers 
ſays, that with regard to the ſtrength and means of 
reſiſtance in poſts; they ſhould be in proportion to the 
force the enemy can bring againſt them. If to paſs 
only ſome hours in a poſt, it 18 a good way to make a 
parapet of felled trees; or if it is in a village, to in- 
trench a detached houſe. | | 

The way to guard againſt being ſurpriſed, betray- 
ed, or made priſoner, is to take precautions againſt all 
that the enemy can undertake ; and whatever diſtance 
he may be at, we ought not to found our ſecurity on 
probabilities, - but extend them even to poſſibilities, 
Neither ſtranger nor ſoldier of any other party ſhould be 
admitted into the poſt; and the roll ſhould be called three 
or four times a- day, that the men may not abſent them- 
ſelves: he ſhould likewiſe examine the ſentries, to ſee 
whether they are acquainted with the detail of their 
duty, and ſhould ſhow them how to defend themſelves 
in caſe of being attacked; obſerving to them, that if 
the enemy make ſuch a manœuvre, they ſhould oppoſe 
ſuch another; if they try this ſcheme, te refft with 
that, and deceive them at every ſtep, He may make 
ſome of them try to ſcale the intrenchment, to ſhow the 
difficulty of mounting it; and by exerciting them in 
this manner, he will prepare them to reſiſt the enemy; 
it will flatter their vanity, and give them a confidence in 
him. But let bim take care not to be too familiar, left 
in a briſk attack he orders ſomething not to their 
mind, when, inſtead of obeying, they will reſiſt his or- 
ders, and mutiny : but when he has ſhown his ſoldiers 
the advantage of a party that are entrenched, over 
thoſe who are expoſed in the attack, he muſt take care 
to preſerve ſubordination, and not allow himſelf to fall 
into the ſnares of the enemy. 

An hour or two before day, the men ſhould be kept 
alert, ſitting on the banquette near their arms; and 
the patroles ſent at that time, rather than in the night, 
to march ſlowly, to liſten attentively, and examine 
every place round the poſt where a man can conceal 
himſelf, 

It frequently happens that two armies are encamped 
oppoſite to one another, and have ſeveral poſts on the 
- ſame line, and two patroles meet in the night. As 
it is impoſſible to diſtinguiſh whether they are friends 
or enemies, they who firſt diſcover the others, ſhould 
conceal themſelves on the ſides of the road, behind 
buſhes, or in a ditch, to examine if they are ſtronger ; 
and in that caſe to let them paſs in filence, and return 


another way to the poſt to tell what they have ſeen : 


but if they find them weaker, he who commands the 
patrole ſhould make the ſignal which is ordered for 
the patroles of the night, which is commonly a ſtroke 
Or two on the cartouch-box or butt-end of the fire- 
lock, which is anſwered by an appointed number; but 
a word is the ſafeſt. If the patrole does not anſwer, 
they ſhould advance upon them with fixed bayonets, 
fire upon them if they ſee them retiring, and make 
them ſurrender. In the war of 1745 in Italy, there 
vere old ſoldiers who uſed to beg for this employ- 
ment, and took pleaſure in it. N | 
If detached oppoſite to the enemy, it is to be pre- 


A 


R. 


ſumed that you may be attacked : therefore ſmall de- 
tachments ſhould be advanced between the ſentries in 
the night, about 30 or 40 paces from the poſt, with 
their bellies on the ground, in theſe places where they 
imagine the enemy may come; with orders to thoſe 
who command theſe detachments, to make a ſoldier 
reconnoitre any parties that are ſeen, ſo as not to con- 
found their own patroles with the enemy's parties, and 
to retire to the poſt on the firſt firing. 

In villages there ſhould be great care taken of ſuſ- 
pected perſons, or of the peaſants revolting ; and for 
this purpoſe, you ſhould make the magiſtrates order 
two peaſants, the beſt known in the place, to be put on 
duty with the ſentries of the party, at tbe paſſages left 


in intrenching. Theſe peaſants, whom the magiſtrates 


muſt cauſe to be relieved every two hours, ſhould be 
charged to recollect all who paſs out or in of the vil. 
lage ; and both one and the other muſt be told, that 
they ſhall be anſwerable for all the accidents that may 
happen from the treachery or negligence of thoſe ſen- 
tries who have let enemies in diſguiſe enter the village. 

They muſt likewiſe order the ſoldiers who guard 
the intrenchments, to let no peaſant approach, and to 
ſhut up the paſſages with two trees acroſs in the night, 


and not to open them till day, except for the paſſirg 


of the patroles. They muſt examine with iron ſpits, 
or their ſwords, all carts that paſs loaded with hay, 
ſtraw, or caſks, or any thing that can conceal men, 
arms, or ammunition. 

The inhabitants ſhould be prevented from making 
proceſſions, holding fairs or markets; becauſe under 
favour of theſe aſſemblies the enemy may often enter 


and ſeize poſts. 


An officer cannot watch too carefully to prevent 


ſchemes that may be contrived againſt him; and the 


attempt on Briſac, in the month of November 1704, 
is ſo much to the purpoſe, that it ought not to be paſ- 
ſed in ſilence. The governor of Fribourg having 
formed the defign of ſurprifing Briſac, ſet out in the 
night of the gth or 10th of November, with 2000 
men, and a great number of waggons Joaded with 
arms, grenades, pitch, &c. and ſome choſen ſoldiers ; 
all theſe waggons were drove by officers diſguiſed like 
wapponers, and were covered with perches, which had 
hay placed over them, ſo that they appeared like wag- 
gons loaded with hay coming 1n contribution. 
arrived at the new pate by eight o'clock. in the morn- 


ing, under the favour of a thick fog: three waggons 


entered the town, two full of men, and one with arms, 
when an Iriſhman, an overſeer of workmen, obferving 
30 men near the gate, who, though they had the dreſs, 
had not the manner of peaſants; he afked them what 
they were, and why they did not go to work like other 
people. Upon their not anſwering, and appearing 
confounded, he ſtruck ſome of them with his cane ; 
upon which the diſguiſed officers run to the arms which 
were in the waggon next them, and fired 15 or 20 
ſhot at him within balf a dozen paces, without wound- 
ing him. 
they likewiſe fired ſeveral uſeleſs ſhot at him, while 
he called To arms, to arms, with all his might. 

At this noiſe, the guards of the half-moon and the 
gate run to arms, and would have pulled up the draw- 
bridge, but were prevented by the waggons which the 
enemy had placed upon it. 

who 


They 


The Iriſhman leaped into the ditch, Where 


The officers and ſoldiers 
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who were in the waggons, ruſhed out with their arms, 
and having joined the reſt, attacked the guard com- 
manded by a captain of grenadiers; but being repul— 
ſed, and five of them killed, the reſt were diſmayed. 
and fled either into the town, or out into the country, 
The captain of the guard made the firſt gate, which 
was 2 prate, to be ſhut, acroſs which the enemy, who 
were upon the bridge, fired at all who appeared; and 
having left the half of his guard, he mounted the ram- 
part with the other half, and continued firing upon the 
enemy. A lieutenant who commanded 12 men of the 
advanced guard, was attacked at the ſame time by an 
officer who preſented a piſtol to his breaſt ; but ſnatch- 
ing it from him, he fired it at him, and killed him : 
this lieutenant defended himſelf to the end of the ac- 
tion; but having received ſeveral wounds, he died that 
days. -- Fe, | 

Upon hearing the noiſe of the ſurpriſe, the command- 
jag officer of the place diſtributed his garriſon to their 
proper poſts: and having made every diſpoſition ne- 
ceſſary for his defence, the enemy ſaw that their defign 
had failed, and retired in diſorder, leaving a number 


of waggons behind them, and more than 40 ſoldiers 


who were killed or wounded. Such was the enter- 
priſe on Briſac, which failed by a trifling accident. 
Another example will prove how neceſſary it is for 
officers in detached poſts to take every precaution. 
Captain Vedel being detached to a village, where the 
curate of the pariſh had obtained leave from the com- 
manding officer in the country to make a proceſſion of 
the penitents of a neighbouring convent to a chapel in 
the village which he named, alleging that it was an 
annual cuſtom :; but captain Vedel, aſtoniſhed to ſee 
ſuch a numerous proceſſion compoſed of the peaſants, 
called to arms, and having drawn up his party of 50 
men, diſconcerted their ſcheme. Many of the peni- 
ets whom he ſtopped, were found armed with piſtols 


and ſwords; with which he acquainted the commanding. 


officer, who immediately cauſed the curate and ſeveral 
of the penitents to be hanged. 

This example, and many others which might be 
cited, ſhow that an officer who commands in a poſt 
cannot be too much on his guard to prevent his falling 
into the ſnares which the enemy prepare for him, as 
the ſeizing of a poſt, of however little importance it 
way ſcem, may be attended with the molt troubleſome 
conſequences, 


Hcniy IV. of France loſt Amiens in Picardy by a 


waggoner letting fall a ſack of nuts as if by accident; 


and when the ſoldiers of the guard were picking them 


up, the Spaniards, who had diſguiſed themſelves like 


peaſants on purpoſe, ruſhed out of a houſe near the pate 


where they had been in ambuſh, put them to the 


{word, and carried the town. 

Theſe inſtances, with many that could be mention- 
ed, thow that we cannot be too diſtruſt ful of the num- 
berleſs ways there are of being ſurpriſed. If peaſants 
come to viſit their friends or relations in the village, 
the ſeatries ſhould ſtop them, and acquaint their offi- 
cer, who ſhould not allow them to enter till the magi— 
ſtrates, curate, or reſponſible inhabitants, anſwer for 
them; and this permiſſion to be granted only on 
working days, and. not on Sundays or feſtivals, on ac- 
count of their being unemployed theſe days. 

in an enemy's country, the inhabitants are always 
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ready to revolt and betray ; therefore the commanding pa, Petit 
officer ought to take one or two of the magiſtrates Guerz OCuert 


children, or three or four of the moſt confiderable fa. 


milies of tbe village, and keep them in the principal 
polt as a pledge of the fidelity of the inhabitants, 
"Ine children (to whom they ſhould take care to do no 
manner of hurt) ſhould only be kept half a day each, 
and changed for ſome others. The commanding offi. 
cer ſhould forbid the inhabitants to aſſemble in taverns 
or public walks, or any place whatever, and cauſe theſe 
orders to be fixed up at the door of the church. If 
they are ſeen to ſtop and converſe. at coming out of 


church, or in the market-place, let the patroles oblige 


them to retire. The tavern-keepers and all the in- 
habitants muſt be forbid to receive any ſtranger with- 
out acquainting the commanding officer. - None to be 
permitted to ſtir abroad after retreat beating, on pain 
of being killed by the ſentries who ſee them, or ſtop— 
ped and conducted to dungeons by the patroles; who 
ought to march ſlowly, ftop from time to time to 
hearken if they hear any noiſe, go over all the quar- 
ters that are marked out to them, and pive an account 
of any thing they have diſcovered that can cauſe any 
alarm in the poſt. | TN 
If fire breaks out any where, or the inhabitants 
quarrelling among themſelves, an officer ſhould take 
care how he ſends a party to their aſſiſtance, becauſe 
theſe are frequently ſnares of the enemy to divide the 
ſtrength of a detachment on purpoſe to attack them; 
he ſhould therefore ring the alarm bell, make all the 
difterent poſts get under arms, and order thoſe who 
command them, to make the ſoldiers remain armed 
againlt the parapet, ſo as to obſerve what paſſes with- 
out the village. The ſoldiers of the principal poſt 
ſhould likewiſe get under arms, and the officer detach 
four or five men with a ſerjeant or corporal to part the 
fray, or ſet the inhabitants to work in extinguiſhing 
the fire. £ 
As all the neceſſary precavtions for the ſafety of a 
polt are too many to have them executed by giving 
them verbally, the commanding officer ſhould give his 
orders in writing, and have them fixed up in all the 
leſſer poſts. One thing to which officers who are de- 
tached to a village ſhould give particular attention, is, 
not to vex the inhabitants by making them furniſh too 
much : whatever they are allowed by the general to 
exact, ſuch as firing, forage, candle, &c. for the 
guards, ſhould be demanded in proportion to the abi- 
lities of the inhabitants; and an officer cannot be too 
delicate in preſerving the character of a gentleman in 
ordering contributions, and preſerving the iohabitauts 
from being robbed, or treated ill by the ſoldiers. 
It is not ſufficient for the preſervation of a poll, to 
raiſe intrenchments, nor to take every precaution a— 
gainſt being ſurpriſed. As the enemy muſt attack 
with a ſuperior force, your diſpoſitions muſt be made ; 
in ſuch a manner as not to confute one another, and | 
every one being properly placed, contributes to the | 
common ſafety. | 
If it is a redoubt, cr other intrenchment of earth 
that is to be defended, ſever or eight trees with their 
branches ſhould be kept in reterve, to throw into the 
breaches the enemy may make, and the parape! kept 
well liged with men, who onght not to fire till the | 
enemy are on the glacis. They ſhould be proviet 
WI 
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baue with grenades to throw in the midſt of the enemy who 
Cverre. have jumped into the ditch, nay even aſhes or quick- 
L--— lime, whoſe burning duſt cannot fail to blind the ene- 
my, ſhould be had if poſſible. If the ſtrength of 

our detachment will admit of it, eight or ten ſoldiers 
ſhould be placed in the ditch (on the oppoſite fide 
from the enemy), ſo divided as to take the enemy on 
the flanks, who have jumped into the ditch. This 
kind of ſally, by running round upon the right and left 
at the ſame time, muſt aſtoniſh an enemy who could 
not dream of being attacked. 

If there are heights from whence the enemy can 
cruſh your people with ſtones, they mult be occupied 
with eight or ten men covered with a breaſt-work, to 
prevent the enemy from poſſeſſing them, or guard 
againſt them, as has been formerly directed. 

In the defence of houſes, mills, &c. as well as re- 

ular fortifications, the men ſhould be made acquaint- 
ed with the different manceuvres they may employ for 
their defence ; without which they do not foreſee the 
intentions of their officer, and may counteract one 
another by their being in diforder. es 

The obſtinate defence of a poſt is the action where 
an oficer detached fingly can acquire the greateſt 

lory ; the reſiſtance not proceeding from the number 
of ſoldiers deſtined to defend it, but from the talents 
of the officer who commands. It 1s in him that the 
frength of the intrenchment lies; and if he joins to 
determined bravery the abilities neceſſary on theſe oc- 
caſions, and can perſuade his ſoldiers that the lot the 
enemy prepares for them is a thouſand times worle 
than death, he may be ſaid in ſome ſort to have ren- 
dered his poſt imprepnable. | 

When an officer who is poſted in a redoubt 1s at- 
tacked by the enemy, he needs not to be employed in 


duty, and do not throw away their fire in the air, If 
he ſees their ardour flacken in the rage of the attack, 
he muſt encourage them ; if he ſees the enemy making 
greater progreſs on one ſide than the other, he mutt 
weaken one-to ſupport the other: this movement may 
be dangerous, and it were better to have a ſmall re- 
ſerve in caſe of need; but an officer with a ſmall de- 
_ tachment that can ſcarcely line in the parapet, cannot 
ſpare men for a reſerve, but mult employ every means 
they have been preparing for their defence, as directed 
above. | 
In the defence of detached buildings, there are ſo many 
different retreats, that it becomes an ardous taſk to ſuc- 
ceed in anattack, when brave people are todefend them. 
They have the loop-holes on the ground floor to de- 
fend, when beat from the intrenchments without, and 
may reſiſt great numbers, by retiring gradually to the 
different floors of the houſe, where they ſhould have 
large buckets of water provided to throw upon the 
enemy, which, though it may appear trifling, is one 
of the moſt diſagreeable that can be oppoſed to the 
aſſailants; for at the ſame time that it wets their pow- 
der, arms, and cloaths, it hinders them from ſeeing 
what is doing above, prevents every ſcheme for ſer- 
ung fire to the houſe, and may oblige them to deſiſt 
from the attack. 
The Chevalier Folard in 1705 had a ſmall country- 
touſe near Breſcia to defend with four companies of 


firing himſelf, but in ſeeing that the ſoldiers do their 


R. 
grenadiers, againſt the choſen troops of Prince Eugenc's 
army, who were obliged to retire after penetrating 
into the court. 

The prince of Wirtemburg, ſays Monſieur Folard, 
believing that there were ſucccours coming to us, 
imagined that if he could get poſſeſſion of a pigeon- 
houſe, from whence a very hot fire was kept up, the 
poſt would ſoon ſurrender : he therefore cauſed it to 
be attacked; and our ſoldiers having taken away the 
door to light a fire within, the officer who commanded 
below being wounded, and not able to refilt the firing 
which was levelled through the. door-way, was made 
priſoner. There were ſeven grenadiers on the top of 
the pigeon-houſe, who were ſummoned to ſurrender, 


but who thought themſelves too well poſted to ſubmit 


ſo ſoon : they therefore replied that they would not 
yield till the pears were ripe, as they were capable 
enough of holding their pot ; and accordingly kept a 
conſtant fire upon the enemy, till the prince of Wir— 
temberg retired, and left the place covered with dead. 


Having formerly obſerved that the defence of a poſt 
does not depend upon the ſoldiers who are deſtined for 


that ſervice, but upon the officer who commands, the 
following example may ſerve to confirm the obſerva- 
tion, and will at the fame time ſhow the utility of 
having ſtones collected to throw over upon the enemy, 
as formerly recommended. 

In the month of September 1761, captain-lieutenant 
Alexander Campbell of the 88th regiment, with 100 
men under his command, was pitched on to defend 
the remarkable poſt near Caſlel in Heſſe, called the 
Ferculer, Monſieur Roziere the celebrated partizan 
and engineer of Marſhal Broglio's army, with 600 in- 
fantry and four ſquadrons of cavalty, arrived in the 
neighbourhood of the poſt the morning of the 226 ; 


and having beat a parley, ſurrounded and carried of 
the two men who were ſent out to receive the meſlage. 


Aﬀter having examined them ſeparately, he cauſed 2 


detachment, under cover of his muſquetry from a hill 
that was oppoſite to the principal paſſage, to advance 
and mount the ftair, three men abreaſt z which they 
did ſo ſlowly and without any interruption, that the 
whole ſtair of about 100 ſteps was full of men, when 
Captain Campbell (who had made an excellent giſ- 
potition for the defence of all the parts of his pot), 
having ſome choſen men at each fide of him, waited to 
receive thoſe who advanced firft upon their bayonets, 
and firing at the ſame time, gave the fignal for the 
reſt to throw over large ſtones which he had collected 
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and diſpoſed for that purpoſe; which made ſuch havoc, 


that Monfieur Roziere, ſtartled at the unexpected re- 
ception, and deſpairing of ſucceſs, wiſhed to pet his 
party off. Captain Campbell ſeeing the deſtruction 
of the enemy without a man of his being hurt, and 
that he could renew the reception as often as they 
chooſe to repeat the attempt, was clated with his ſue- 
ceſs and encouraging his men, when he happened to 
move from the wall that covered him, and received a 
muſket ſhot from the oppoſite hill, which entered a 
little below the left temple and came out at the ſame 
diſtance below the right; upon which he fell, and the 
party beat the chamade and ſurrendered. After two 
hours poſſeſſion the French retired, carrying off the 
priſoners, and leaving Captain Campbell, whom they 

| thought 
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petite thought dead, to be ſaved by our troops, who ſoon 
Guerre. took poſſeſſion again, and ſent him to be recovered, 


and to diſplay new merits in his profeſſion, 

Vegetius very particularly recomends the collecting 
of ſtones to throw over the walls, and it 13 certain 
that nothing better can be done againſt an eſcalade ; 
though they ſhould have ſome long forked ſticks to 
paſs through the loop-holes and overſet the ladders, 


while they ſhower down tiles, lates, ſtones, aſhes, - 


and lime, as well as the rafters from above. 

If the enemy take cannon ito force the poſt, it does 
not appear how it can be refiſted, unleſs the houſe 1s 
low, and they cannot range round the entrenchments, as 
every ſhot can make a large opening in bad built 
houſes, and may crufh the beſieged. The only means 
then to ſhuo being maſſacred is to capitulate, or to ruſh 
out briſkly upon the enemy when they leaſt expect it. 
The firſt is not reſolved upon but when the honours 
of war can be obtained, which is to march out with 
drums beating to return to the army with a proper 
eſcort. But if this capitulation cannot be obtained, 
the beſieged having nothing left confiftent with true 


| bravery, but to ruſh out ſword in hand, and cut their 


way through the enemy. The neceſlity of conquering 
changes the brave man into the determined ſoldier, 
which gives him the means of retiring to the army or 
ſome neighbouring poſt. 

It was by a maneuvre of this kind that Marſhal 
Saxe ſaved himſelf at Chrachnitz, a village in Poland, 
where a party of 800 horſe had a deſign to carry him 
off with 10 men that were his attendants. The marſhal, 
after having reſiſted a long time in the chambers of the 
inn where he was, and ſeeing he could held out no 
longer, ruſhed out upon them in the night ſword in 
hand, fell upon one of the guard who did not expect 
it, run him through the body, and retired to Sandomir 
where he had a Saxon garriſon. 

If a poſt is to be abandoned when it can be no 
longer held, and you are going to make the ſally, you 
ſhould continue to fire with ſpirit, taking away bar- 
ricadoes from the door through which your are to 
paſs with as little noiſe as poſſible. When they are 
aſſembled, the whole party ſhould go out cloſe toge- 
ther, ruſhing with their bayonets to the place the offi- 
cer thinks the leaſt guarded. You ought never, ſays 
Mr Folard, to wait for day to execute theſe ſallies, 
which cannot ſucceed but in a dark night, by which 
you eafily conceal from the enemy the road you have 
taken; for which reaſon you ſhould not fire, but open 
to yourſelves a paſſage ſword in hand, leſt the enemy 
come where they hear the noiſe. 

The Baron de Travers ſays, that not to be met by 
the enemy we ſhould take the contrary way to that he 
expects us to take, and which it appears we ought to 
take; a ſmall party can hide themſelves every where, 
and as it is not common to ſearch places on the ene— 
my's fide, there they are moſt ſecure, and may paſs the 
day, to take another road under favour of the night. 

Officers ſhould be attentive to diſtinguiſh between 
the true and falſe attacks, and not deſpair when beat 
from their firit entrenchments. The defence of poſts 
is ſo eaſy, that it is ſurpriſing they do not hold out 


longer than they commonly do. There wants only 


reſolution and vigilance, taking every advantage of the 
gronnd, and perſuading the ſoldiers that nothing but 


termined bravery can do; and ſhow, that though an 
enemy is maſter of half the ramparts, and part of the 
town, he is not maſter of the whole, 

Prince Eugene having formed the deſign of ſur. 
priſing this town, which was defended by a garriſon 
of French and Iriſh, got ſome thouſand Auſtrian 
ſoldiers admitted at a ſecret paſſage by a prieſt. Theſe 
troops ſeized the two gates, and a great part cf the 
town ; the garriſon buried in ſleep were waked by the 
aſſault, and obliged to fight in their ſhirts ; but by 
the excellent manœuvres of the officers, and reſolute 
bravery of the men, they repulſed the Imperialiſts from 
ſquare to ſquare, from ſtreet to ſtreet, and obliged 
Prince Eugene to abandon the part of the town and 
ramparts of which he had been in poſſeſſion. 

What then can be the reaſon they do not defend 
poſts and villages as well now-a-days, eſpecially when 
they have ſecured a retreat fit for making a good de- 
fence, or obtaining an honourable capitulation? It 
ſeems to proceed from their not applying enough to 
know the cauſes of the misfortunes they fall into, and 
being unacquainted with what has happened to thoſe 
who have gone before. 'The people who attack have 
nothing- ſupernatural in them, and are not different 
from thoſe who are attacked. | 

Poſts have often reſiſted the firſt and greateſt efforts 
of the aſſailants, and have yielded or been abandoned 
to ſubſequent attacks, though much leſs ſpirited, 
How comes this? It is owing to an officer's not da- 
ring to abandon his poſt at the firſt attack: he repulſes 
the enemy, becauſe if forced they will be put to the 
{word with their whole party; but when the enemy 
comes back, he thinks he has nothing to reproach 
himſelf with, having defended it for ſome time, ſo re- 
tires, or ſurrenders. Since he could repulſe the enemy 
when in good order and quite freſh, how much more 
ealy and leſs to be dreaded when they return harraſſed 
with fatigue? | | 

Is not the great cauſe of miſconduct among military 
men the want of encouragement to excite emulation? 


. An officer who is not protected, who is never ſure of 


the lealt favour, negleQs himſelf, and takes leſa trou- 
ble to acquire glory, rarely heard of, though merited 
by the braveſt actions, than to enjoy the tranquillity 
of an ordinary reputation. 

It is not expected that an officer who is placed in a 
poſt ſhould ſeek to engage; but that he ſhould ſteadi- 
ly reſiſt when he is preſſed, and die rather than aban- 
don his entrenchment. 

Hiſtorians have been very filent about poſts being 
well defended; though the leſſons to be drawn from 
them may be more generally inſtructive, and as agree- 
able to read, as thoſe left us of the beſt fortified places 
of a ſtate. We are aſtoniſhed at the account of 100,000 
men periſhing before Oſtend in 1604, and their gene- 
ral, the Archduke Albert, with the ruins of his army» 
not making himfelf maſter of it, till after a three 
years ſiege : nor is our wonder leſs, to ſee Charles the | 
XII. of Sweden, in the year 1713, with ſeven or eight 
officers and ſome domeſtics, defeud himſelf in a houſe 
of wood near Bender, againſt 20,000 Turks and 
Tartars. | 

Several 
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the moſt manifeſt baſeneſs can let the enemy penetrate, Puje 
The example of Cremona, ſurpriſed by Prince Eugene Gunz; 
in 1702, will remain a proof to poſterity of what de. 
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petite everal hiſtorians mention the defence of this houſe 
Guerre. Hecauſe it was done by a crowned head; but brave 
iN actions, whoever are the authors, ſhould never be 

buried in oblivion, as they excite emulation, and are 
full of inſtruction. EN 


SrcT., VII. Of the Attack of Poſts. 


ALTHOUGH the taking of a poſt is always difficult 
when you have to do with people who know how to 
defend it, - nevertheleſs you may ſucceed in attacking 
them by ſurpriſe and ſtratagem. We ought never to 


becauſe ſrom reaſoning we often think things are fea- 
fible, which we find impoſſible in the execution. 
When you intend to undertake an action of this kind, 
you ought to form a jaſt idea of it, by examining all 
the branches ſeparately, and the different means you 
can uſe, ſo that, by comparing them together, you 
may ſee if they concur, and anſwer to the general 
purpoſe ; and laſtly, you are to take fuch mealures as 
may in a manner render you certain of ſucceſs before 
you begin. | | 

As it is not the practice of the army to chooſe a 
particular officer for the attack of an entrenched poſt 
if he does not offer himſelf, ſo an officer ſhould not 
embark 1n ſuch an enterpriſe, without having exa- 
mined the means of ſucceeding, and being capable of 
ſhowing the general a plan of what he has proj:Red, 
to ſee it he will conſent to the execution of it. If the 
general approves the plan, he mult beg leave to go 
to reconnoitre the poſt with a man or two, that he may 
take his meaſures more juſtly for the execution of it. 
When he has been to reconnoitre, as is directed in a 
former ſection, and has got every neceſſary information, 
be ſhould go to give the general an account of his diſco» 
veries, and receive tris laſt orders for the attack, for the 
ſoldiers of his party, and for thoſe who are to march 
to ſuſtain him. EO 

The choice of men that are to go upon the attack 
of a poſt, is ſo much the more eſſential, as the ſucceſs of 
the enterpriſe depends on it. None but volunteers of 
determined bravery ought to be taken, men who are 
not ſtupid, and have no colds upon them; becauſe he 


on with blind zeal; and he who coughs or ſpits, may 
Giſcover the party to the enemy's ſentries, and cauſe 
the beſt concerted ſcheme to fail. As to thoſe who 
are to ſupport them, they may be taken according to 
their rank in the guard or detachment, as the general 
jqudges proper. | 

The diſpoſition for an attack mult depend on the 
Ciſcoveries that are made, ſo as not to be obliged 
to return in the midſt of the execution. The men 
being choſen, they muſt be inſpected, to ſee that no- 
thing is wanted which can contribute to their ſucceſs ; 
becauſe, if the polt is fortificd with an entrenchment 
of earth or faſcines, the two firſt ranks ſhould be 
provided with ſpades and pick-axes beſide their arms; 
it fraiſed or paliſadoed, they muſt likewiſe have 
hatchets; and if covered with maſonry, they muſt have 
ladders. | 
The men ſhou'd de in their waiſtcoats, to be leſs 
conſtrained. If they propoſe to make one or two 
true, and as many lalſe attacks, fo many platoons 


mult be 2 of the choſen party, as they are to 
A 


A 


ſorm a ſcheme for an attack upon ſimple ſpeculation, 


who does not attend to the orders of his officer, runs 


R. 


make true ones, and the ſuſtaining party to make the 
falſe attacks, fo as to divide the enemy and ſhare their 
fire. A man muſt be placed at the head of each pla- 
toon, who 1s Capable of commanding them, and, if 
poſſible, the ſame who had been employed before to 
make diſcoveries, as he may more eafily guide the di- 
viſion. The orders which ſhould be given to thoſe 
leaders, are to march together to the place where they 
are to ſeparate, and then each to go to the ſpot which 
is appointed for them, in the neighbourhood of the 
poſt, and wait there, with their bellies on the ground, 
for the ſignal to jump into the ditch and ſcale the poſt. 
If you are to be conducted by ſpies or guides, 
they ſhould he examined about every thing that can 
be of uſe, before they are employed, eſpecially about 
the road by which they propoſe to conduct you. The 
reaſon of this is, becauſe we often fee {imple people, 
animated with the hope of gain, imagine they can 
cafily lead a party, when they have only a great deal 
of good-will; but if you find in thoſe who offer all 
the neceſlary qualities, you muſt immediately ſecure 
them to you as much as poſhble, by making them 
dread the deſtruction of their houſes, and pillaging 


' their goods, if they lead the party into a ſnare; you 


may likewiſe aſk their wives and children as pledges 
of their fidelity, and, the moment of ſetting out, place 


them between the corporals of the firſt rank, tied with 


a ſmall chain; which precaution is the more eſſential, 
as traitors have often been known, on pretence of con- 
ducing a party to ſeize a poſt, to have led them where 
they have had their throats cut in the middle of the 
night, and have diſappeared at the very moment of its 
execution. If you make your guides hope for a re- 


compence proportioned to their ſervices on one fide, 


on the other you muſt make them fear the cruelleſt 
puniſhment if they do amiſs. | 

The night being the molt proper time to march to 
the attack of a pott, you ſhould ſet out ſoon enough to 
be ready to make the attack an hour or two before 
day. Care muſt be taken that it is not moon- light 
when yon propoſe making the attzck ; the ſoldiers 
ought to march two and two, with the leaſt noiſe poſ- 
ſible, eſpecially when paſing between the enemy's 
ſentries: you mult likewiſe recommend to them, nei. 
ther to ſpeak, ſpit, or ſmoke. The detachments muſt 
get as oppoſite as poſſible to the ſalient angles of the 
entrenehment, as it is probable that they will be the 
leaſt defended by the enemy's muſketry. If a patrole 
of the enemy comes while you are on your march, or 
ambuſhed in the environs, you need not be alarmed, 


nor make the leaſt motion which may make the enter- 


priſe fail, but remain concealed in the profoundeſt 
filence, that the patroles may paſs without perceiving 
any thing, and afterwards purſue your defign. 

lf the poſt which you want to carry is a. redoubt 
with a dry ditch and parapet of earth, your two 
firſt ranks muſt have ſpades and pick-axes, with 
their arms ſlung, and, on the ſigual being given, jump 
into the di:ch together; becauſe it ought to be 
a general maxim in attacking a poſt, to ſtrike all 
at once, When the firſt rank have jumped down, the 


ſecond muſt Rop a moment, that they may not fall 
upon the ſhoulders or bayonets of the firſt. The two 
firſt ranks having got into the ditch, they ſhould im. 
mediately run to {ap the angles of the ſcarp 
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parapet of the redoubt, to facilitate the mounting of 
the reſt of the party; the leaders of each divifion ſhould 
obſerve at the ſame time, that the ſoldiers who remain 
armed with their firelocks, and who have likewiſe 
leaped into the ditch, do not interrupt thoſe who are 
d:molithing the ſcarp of the redoubt, but protect 
them by preſenting their hayonets to the right aud left, 
and be ready to repulſe any of the enemy that happen 
to be placed in the ditch, 

If the parap<t is fraiſed, they ſhould break as many 
of the fraiſes with hatchets as is neceſſary to let the 
men paſs» When the breach is made, the workers 
ſhould drop their working tools; and taking their 
arms from the flings, mount up with fixed bayonets, 
and ruth upon the enemy huzzaing. | 

When you march to attack a redoubt or ſuch poſt, 
where the enemy have a connection with more con- 
fiderable poſts, the commanding officer ſhould charge 
on that fide, ſo as to cut off the communication, 
People who ſee themſelves br:ikly attacked without hope 
of ſuccour or retreat, will very ſoon beg for quarter. 

When the ſcarps and parapets are of ſtone, they 
can only be carried by ſcaling ; but you may ſucceed 
by being briſk in furroun-ling and ſuſtaining the attack. 
An officer who is to attack a poſt of this kind, ſhould 
take care that his ladders are rather too long than too 


ſhort, and to give them in charge only to the ſtouteſt 
of the detachment. 


Tae ſoldiers ſhovld carry theſe 
ladders with the left arm paſſed through the ſecond 
{t-p, taking care to hold them upright at their ſides, 
and very ſhort below, that they may not diſlocate 
their thould-rs in leaping into the ditch. | 

The firit ranks of each divifion provided with lad- 
ders, ſhould ſet out with the reſt at the ſignal, march- 
ing reſolutely with their firelogks flung at their backs 
to jump 1nto the ditch, When they are arrived, they 
ſhould apply their ladders againit the parapet, ob- 
ſerving to place them towards the ſalient angles rather 
than the middle of the curtain, becauſe the enemy have 
leſs force there. They muſt take care to place the 


ladders within a foot of each other, and not to give 


them too much nor too little ſlope, that they may not 
be overturned or broken with the weight of ſoldiers 
mounting upon them, | 

The ladders being applied, they who have carried 
them, and they who come after, ſhould mount up aud 
ruſh upon the enemy ſword in hand. If he who goes 
ficit happens to be overturned, the next: ſhould take 
care not to be drawn down by his comrade ; but on 
the contrary, help him to paſs between two Jadders, 
and immediately mount himſelf, ſo as not to give the 
enemy time to load his piece. | 

As the ſoldiers who mount the firſt may be eaſily 
tumbled over, and their fall may cauſe the attack to 


fal, it woald perhaps be right to protect their brraſts 


with the fore-paris of light cuiraſſes; becauſe if they 


can penetrate, the reſt may ealii'y follow. 

The ſucceſs of an attack by ſcaling is infallible, if 
they mount the four tides at once, and take care to 
ihower a number of grenades among the enemy, eſpe- 
cially when ſupported by ſome grenadiers and piquets, 
who ſhare the attention and fire of the enemy, 

During the fiege of Caſſel, under the Count de la 
Lippe, in the campaign of 1762, a young engineer 
undertook to carry vue of the outworks with a much 


R. Fart Il. 


ſmaller detachment than one which had been repulſed 


and ſucceeded with eaſe, from the uſe of grenades; Guerre, 


which is a proof that grenades onght not to be ne. 
lected, either in the attack or defence of poſts, 

If the ditch of a poſt is filled with water, and but 
middle- deep, that ſhould not hinder you from jumping 
into the ditch to attack, in the manner that has been 
mentioned; but if there is a greater quantity, and you 
cannot paſs, the foldiers of each platoon ſhould carry 
faſcines, or faggots of ſmall branches well bound, and 
made as large as poſſible, to fill up the ditch, and 
make a kind of ford, ſo as to get at the parapet, either 
to demoliſh or ſcale it. h 


Many ways of filling up the ditch, recommended by 


different authors, might be mentioned; but the faſcines 


are preferable to them all, as the ſoldiers can eaſily 
carry them before them, march quicker, and make 
uſe of them as a defence againfl muſketry, and, reach- 
ing them from hand to hand, ſoon make a ford, 

If the approaches of the poſt are defended by 
chevaux de friſe, the firſt and ſecond rank of each pla- 
toon muſt break them down with hatchets; or with 
iron graplings tied to ropes, they may pull them to 
them, and ſeparate them. If it is a breaſt- work of 


felled trees, you mult have faſcines thrown againſt the 


points, or upon the branches, upon which the ſoldiers 
can eaſily paſs. If there are two or three rows, you 
may burn them with dry faſcines lighted at one end, 
and thrown in the middle row. In caſe of trying this 
laſt ſcheme, the ſoldiers muſt retire to a little diſtance 
after throwing the faſcines, that the enemy may not 
ſce to fire at them by the light of the fire, but place 
themſelves ſo that they can fire upon any who may 
attempt to extinguiſh it. If there are chauſſe- traps, 
they mutt be {wept away, by drapging a tree or two 
over the ground where they are, ſcattered. 

In the attack of detached buildings, you mult ſeize 
the approaches, and ſtrive to ſcale them; to get on 


the top, and cruſh the people who are below, with 


the tiles or ſlates ; but if the enemy has uncovered the 
houſe, you mult throw as many grenades as you can 
in at the windows and doors; or dry faſcines, with 
lighted faggots dipped in rofin; or fire-balls, to en- 
deavour to ſet fire to them, and ſmoke them out. If 


the weather is windy, you ſhould profit by it to ſet fire 


to the houſe, and try to ſhut up the Joop-holes which 
the enemy have pierced near the ground, with bags of 
earth, ſo as to ſap the corners. If you have ſome 
cannon, you may ſhorten the ceremony, by planting 
them againſt the angles of the poſt. If you have 


none, you may ſucceſsfully ſuſpend a large beam by 2 
rope, to three bars placed in a triangle, in imitation 


of the Roman battering ram : this beam puſhed vio- 
lently againlt the walls, will ſoon make a breach; but 
you mult obſerve, in ſuſpending it, to do it in a dark 
night, ſo that tlie enemy cannot prevent it by firing 
at the ſoldiers who are employed in the work. If it 
it glorious to get out with honour on ſuch an attacks 
it is no leſs fo, to make it fo as to colt but few people. 
The blood of the ſoldiers is precious, and cannot be 


too much prized, and an able chief will neglect no 


means that can contribute to their preſervation. The 
comparing of two examples will ſhow the importance 
of what 13 advanced. | | 


During the two ſieges of Barcelona, by Nene 
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Petite de Vendome in 1697, and Monfieur de Berwick in had got drunk, and were aſtoniſhed when they were Petitc 
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{word in hand by ſeveral detachments of infantry, and 
carried it in three hours, with the loſs of 1700 men. 
Marſhal Berwick cauſed the ſame convent to be at- 
tacked in the year 1713. They were equally en- 
trenched, and reckoning to make him pay as dear as 
Monfieur de Vendome had done; but this general 
having opened a ſort of trench before the convent, they 
not expecting to be attacked in form, furrendered at 
diſcretion, after haviag held it 24 hours. The reader 
is left to judge which example to follow, 


You ſhould prepare for the attack of a village, or 


ſuch like poſt of large extent, as has been directed in 


the ſection for detached poſts: bat as theſe fort of at -- 


tacks are always more difficult than others, on account 
of the multiplicity of ſchemes they have to encounter 
at every ſtep, an officer ſhould not march there till he 
is acquainted with the ſtrength of the entrenehments; 
the ſituation of the {ſmaller poſts; the obſtacles to be 
met with in every ſtreet or ſquare ; and even what 
terms the inhabitants are on with the ſoldiers of the 
garriſon. 

If an officer takes his information from country 
people, he ſhould inquire in ſuch a ſeemingly careleis 
manner, that they may not diſcover his deſign to the 
enemy, and they take meaſures to prevent them: he 
muſt likewiſe endeavour to be well aſſured of the re- 
ports of the peaſants, by comparing them with thoſe 
of the deſerters, and with what he has diſcovered him- 
felf. When he is well informed of the ſituation of the 


enemy, he ſhould then make his diſpoſitions for the 


attack, and obſerve to mention to thoſe who are to 
command the different platoons, all that they ought to 
do, either in real or falſe attacks. The real attacks 
ſhould be made in places that appear inacceſſible, be- 


cauſe the enemy, truſting to the difficulty of acceſs, 


are always leſs guarded there. He may likewiſe at- 
tack the houſes fituated at the entrance of ſtreets, be- 
caule when they are once gained, it is eaſy to pierce 
the walls that ſeparate the houſes, from whence they 
can eaſily cruſh the enemy with ſtones, and force them 
to fly to their laſt entrenchment. | 

In an enemy's country whom you would not ſpare, 


it is eaſy, by ſetting fire to the four corners of the vil- 


lage, to force the beſieged to ſurrender; but, befides 
its being inhuman to uſe means which tend to the de- 


vaſta tion of a country, it is very dangerous to drive 


the inhabitants to deſpair, becauſe they then fly inte 
the woods, gather in parties, ſcatter themſelves every 
waere, murder the ſoldiers who ſtray, aſſaſſinate the 
lutlers, hinder every peaſant from carrying proviſions 
to camp, and may deſtroy an army. 

While the afſailants have penetrated into the village, 
the commanders of each diviſion ougut to take care to 
leave ſmall detachments at all the churches and ſquares 
they find; to ſtand firm and ſuſtain the main body in 
caſe they are repulſed, You mult watch very care- 
tully that the ſoldiers do not withdraw to pillage the 
houſes of the inhabitants, as whole detachments have 
been driven from towns and villages where they had 
penetrated, from having neglected this precaution, 

Three days after the ſurpriſe of Cremona in 1702, 
ome Germans were found in the cellars, where they 

2 | 


officer who would ſhun a diſorder ſo fatal, ſhould for- 
bid his ſoldiers to (tir from his party on pain of death; 
and by placing a ſerjeant in the rear of cach divition, 
take care that no one falls behind, 

If you find cavalry drawn up in the ſquares or open 
places, the aſſailants ſhould remain firm at the entrance 
of the ſtreets that meet there, while ſome go up to the 
houſes that are at the corners, and fire upon them from 
the windows: if this cauſes any diſorder among them, 
they ſhould be charged wiht fixed bayonets to make 
them ſurrender, If the interior part of the village is 
defended with cannon, you ſhould march quickly to 
the place where they are, and take them, or nail them 
up, or turn them againſt the enemy or principal poſt 
of the village. 


Polybius, in his ſeventh book, gives an account of an 


attack full of inſtruction for military men, The block- 
ade of Sardis by Antiochus the Great, had laſted two 
years, when Lagoras of Crete, a man of extenſive know- 
ledge in war, put an end to it in the following manner. 
He confidered that the ſtrongeſt places are often taken 
with the greatett eale, from the negligence of the be- 
fieged, who, truſting to the natural or artificial fortifi- 
cations of their town, are at no pains to guard it. He 
knew likewiſe that towus are often taken at the ſtrong - 
eſt places, from their being perſuaded that the enemy 
will not attempt to attack them there. Upon theſe 
conſiderations, though he knew that Sardis was looked 
on as a place that could not be taken by affault, and 
that hunger only could make them open their gates, 
yet he hoped to ſucceed. The greatneſs of the diffi- 
culties only increaſed his zeal to contrive a means of 
carrying the town. | 

Having perceived that a part of the wall which 


joined the citadel to the town was not guarded, he 


formed the defign of ſurpriſing it at that place: he 
obſerved that this wall was built on the top of a rock 
which was extremely high and ſteep, at the foot of 
which, as into an abyſs, the people of the town threw 
down the carcaſſes or their dead horſes and other beaſts 
of burden; at which place great numbers of vultures 
and other carnivorous birds aſſembled daily to feed; 
and after having filled themſelves, they never failed to 
reſt upon the top of the rock or wall, which made our 
Cretan imagine that this place was neglected, and 
without any guard upon it. 

On this thought, he went to the place at night, and 


examined with care how he could approach it, and 


where he ought to place bis ladders. Having found 


a proper place for his purpoſe, he acquainted the kin 


with his diſcovery and deſign; and the king, delighted 
with the project, adviſed Lagoras to purſue it, and 


granted him two other officers whom he aſked for, and 


who appeared to him to have all the neceliary quali— 
ties for aſſitting him in his ſcheme. 

The three having cogſulted together, they only 
waiicd one night, at the end of which there was no 
moon; which being come, they chofe 15 of the Rout- 
eſt and braveſt men of the army to carry the ladders, 
to ſcale the walls, aud run the fame riſk that they did. 
They likewiſe took 30 others to place 14 ambuſh in 


the ditch, and to aſliſt thoſe who fealed the wall to 


break don a gate into Winch they Were to enter. 
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The king was to make 2000 men follow them, and 
favour the enterpriſe by marching the reſt of the army 


to the oppoſite fide of the town. Every thing being 


prepared for the execution, Lagoras and his people 
approached ſaftly with their ladders ; and having 
ſcaled the rock, they came to the gate which was near 
them, and having broke it, Jet in the 2000 men, who 
cut the throats of all they met, and ſet fire to the 
houſes, ſo that the town was pillaged and ruined in an 
inſtant. | 

Young officers who read this account, ought to re- 
fle& on this attack. The attention of Lagoras, who 


went himſelf to examine the places proper for fixing 


the ladders ; his diſcernment in the choice of the offi- 
cers and ſoldiers who were to ſupport him; and the 
harmony of the whole means that were employed on 
the occaſion, afford very excellent leſſons for any offi- 


cer who may attempt ſuch an attack. 


DECT. VIII. Of Surpriſes and Stratagems fer 
ſeizing Poſts. 

All the environs that have any relation to the place 
the enemy occup1:3 muſt be known; on what fide he 
the avenues, moraſſes, rivers, bridges, heights, woods, 
and all cove ed places that are in the neighbourhood, 
without which it is ſcarce poſhble to regulate ap- 
proaches prudently. It is equally neceſſary to know 
nearly the number and kind of troops with which he 
poſfeſſes the poſt, that you may not attack him with 
inſufficient force, It is likewiſe neceſſary to know if 
the enemy is careful or remiſs in carrying on his duty. 
The knowledge of theſe circumitances contributes 
infinitely to form a project of ſurpriſe well, and to 
conduct the whole expertly, _ 

As to the manner of ſurpriſing a poll, it is impoſſible 
to eſtabliſh certain rules on the ſubject; becauſe, a- 
mong a thouſand means which chaace offers, there are 
rarcly two alike. The quickneſs of a concealed march 
upon a diltant poſt negligently guarded ; a thick fog 
which prevents being ſeen; a river where there is a 
ford the enemy 1s ignorant of; an 8queduR ; a ſub- 
terranean paſſage z a hollow road which is not guard- 
ed; a frozen rivulet; à blocked up paſlage ; a fecret 
correſpondence ; a fair or market day, and diſguiſes of 
every kind, are the different ſtratagems that may be 
uſed as occation offers, and by which we may promiſe 
ourſelves ſocceſs though they have been frequently 
employed. | | | 

It muſt be obſerved, that there are ſtratagems with 


which it is impoſſible to fucceed without a proper force 


to ſuſtain them. A town or village, for example, 
where we are introduced by a ſecret correſpondence, 
cannot he carried without being well ſeconded, The 


only means of managing the ſurpriſe of poſts well, is 


to have for a maxim to divide your force inſtantly, to 
ſeize the callle, church, church-yard, or public ſquares. 
It has been ſaid, that troops ſo divided can act but 
weakly, and run a riſk of being defeated ſeparately. 
But by making as many detachments as the enemy has 
polts, in the diſmay cauſed by ſurpriſe, it is eaſy to 
carry theſe polts before they who defend them have 
1ime to diſpute them or even look round them. The 


enemy being likewiſe obliged to divide, and not 


knowing what ſide to prefer, there is almoſt a moral 
dertainty, that, ſtupified with the noiſe which they hear 


the dread that cannot fail to ſeize a party who are 
ſurpriſed, repreſent objeda much greater than what 
they are, ſo that they imagine they have to do with a 
whole army. 

The bad ſucceſs of the affair at Cremona makes no. 
thing againſt this opinion. If inſtead of ſtopping to 
make priſoners, a detachment had gone directly to the 
citade), which ſhould be the way in all theſe kind of 
actions, it would have been impoſſible for theſe brave 


_ officers who drove out the Imperialiſts, to have made 


ſo glorious a defence, 5 

M. de Schower did otherwiſe when he ſurpriſed 
Benevar in Spain in 1708, and did not fail. He 
learnt that the Spaniards neglected the guard of an old 
caſtle which was at the entrance of the place; and 
marching in the night he took it, and detached ſeve- 
ral parties to attack the town. Surpriſed with ſuch a 
viſit, they ſought for ſafety in flight, and ran to take 
ſhelter in the citzdel, but were ſcarcely entered when 
they were made priſoners. The enemy did not think 


of the attack being begun where they were ſtrongeſt; 


but it is the beſt way, as it is to be preſumed they 


have divided their forces to be able to defend every 


where. EE 
M. Menard, in his hiſtory of Niſmes, gives an ac- 
count of the ſurpriſe of that town, which merits our 
attention. Nicholas Calvicre, called captain St Coſme, 
having reſolved to make himſelf maſter of this place, en- 
aged a miller whoſe mill was ſituated within the walls, 
at the fide of the gate, to file the bars of a grate which 
ſhut up the entry of an aquedua through which the 
water paſſed into the town, for ſeveral nights to put 


wax on the filed places to conceal them in the day, 


and to receive 100 men ermed into his mill, while a 


conſiderable body of cavalry and infantry ſhould arrive 


from different places to ſuſtain the enterpriſe, 
The day for the execution of his project being fixed 
for the 16th of November 1569, and proper orders 
iven for the rendezvous of the troops, St Coſme came 
out of the mill with his party at three o'clock in the 
morning, and advancing to the guard at the gate, put 
them to the ſword, and opening the gate let in 200 
horſemen, with each a foot ſoldier behind him. Theſe 
troops having entered the town, formed ſeveral de- 
tachments immediately: one of which went to block up 
the citadel; while the reſt, ſcattering over the ſquares of 
the place, and ſounding their trumpets inſtantly, made 
themſelves maſters of the town. 
There are a number of circumſtances mentioned in 
this ſurpriſe, which convey a great deal of uſeful in- 
ſtruction. Captain St Coſme knew how to profit by 
the negligence of the governor, who omitted to guard 


the entrance of the aqueduct; to make a proper choice 


of cavalry for advancing ſo readily with the infantry 
from different quarters; the juſtneſs of the orders 
given the troops, which brought them 15 leagues from 
Niſmes at the hour and place appointed for the ren- 
dezvous; the precaution with which he inveſted the 


citadel, to prevent his having to do with the garriſon- 
in the ſtreets ; his attention in dividing his troops into 


the different quarters of the town, and making then 
ſound their trumpets, that the inhabitants might ima- 
gine they were very numerous. 

| There 
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all round, they are ready to let their arms drop ont of Þ 
their hands: beſide, the horrors of a dark night, and Guerre, 
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beate There are inſtances of ſurpriſes ſuceeeding from 
Guerre. fingular addreſs, Captain Brachis, wanting to make 
-—" himſelf maſter of a tower in the territory of Amberſa, 
cauſed one of his ſoldier to diſguiſe himſelf like a wo- 
man, and gave him a baſket in his hand with a fickle, 
This man ſo diſguiſed ran as faſt as he could to the 
tower, pretending to have fled from a party of the ene- 
my: the gry let him enter and mount a ladder to 
the top of the tower to ſhow the ſentry where the 
enemy was; but he was ſcarcely got up, hen he clove 
the ſentry's head with the ſickle, ſeized his arms, and 
obliged thoſe who were below to abandon the poſt. 
The active corps of the partiſan, without truſting 
to the ſtratagems that others have ſucceeded by, mult 
find other reſources than thoſe ägainſt which people 
are ſo prepared now- a-days; and as the ſurpriſing of 
the enemy is the great buſineſs of the partiſan in car- 
rying on the Petite Guerre, he muſt ſee what can be 
effected by his bardineſs and activity. 

The expedient which appears to be the moſt proper 
for an officer who has 400 infantry under his com- 


(for ſurpriſes ſhould be always attempted with a 
double force) is to chooſe very bad weather; the 
ſtrong winds, for example, and fogs in winter ; or the 
ſtorms and tempeſts in ſummer, when, after exceſſive 


air. | 
When you have meditated ſuch a ſcheme, then is 
the time to put a part. of your infantry in covered 
waggons, which ſhould be kept ready for the purpoſe. 
The whole party ought to be provided with dop-ſkin 
covers for their gun-locks and cartouch-boxes, to take 
off readily when there is occaſion; and the reſt of the 
infantry to be mounted bchind part of the cavalry. 
Both parties to aſſemble at ſome place a league diſtant 
from that which you would ſurpriſe, and there to ſtop; 
when, if you ſee the bad weather diſſipating, you mult 
retire till another occaſion. If you renew it ten times, 
you need not deſpair; a ſtrong place deſerves this 
trouble; the blow is too honourable and too impor- 
tant to loſe courage, and ſucceſs will overpay every 
fati-ve, | 
But on the contrary, if the ſtorm forms, and the 
wind increaſes, direct your approaches in ſuch a man- 
ner, that you may always have the wind on your back; 
becauſe if you have it in your face, the enemy's ſen- 
tries can look forward and diſcover you; and likewiſe 
it it is in your face, your horſes cannot be made to ad- 
vance without a great deal of trouble. Theſe pre- 
cautions being taken, you advance more quickly as 
the ſtorm increaſes, the horſes and waggons going 
with great ſpeed before the wind. You need be in 
no ungaſineſs about the enemy's ſentrics ſeeing you, 
or hearing the noiſe of your march ; becauſe the ſeve- 
rity of the weather obliges them to enter their boxes, 
and turn their backs to the wind, to ſave their eyes 
from the duſt and ſharpneſs of the air. | 

At zoo paces from the place, the foot and part of 
the cavalry ſhould diſmount and fix their bayonets, 
tne reſt of the cavalry to remain with the waggone 
near ſome trees or houſes, the waggons turned for a 
retreat, Divide your infantry into five detachments, 
Aaddiuſtantly run at a great rate, keeping your men as 


WA 


mand, and is certain that the garriſon is only 200, 


heats, violent winds riſe ſuddenly, and agitate the 


R. 8861 


eloſe as poſſible, and paſſing the barrier and gates, Petite 
ſeize all the ſentries and the guard without firing or Suerte- 
making the leaſt noiſe, which may be executed with ; 
an extreme quickneſs, to be acquired by practice. 
While the firſt detachment ſeize the gate and all the 
ſentries of its environs, the ret muſt run rapidly into 
the town, One muſt go quickly to ſeize the main 
guard; another to. ſeize the governor or commanding 
officer ; the fourth, which ſhould be the ſtrongeſt, 
ſhould fly to the caſerns or mens barracks, to ſeize 
their arms; the fifth to remain in the ſtreet near the 
gate for a corps de reſerve. | 

Every detachment muſt be conducted by priſoners 
made at entering; and orders ſent with all ſpeed, to 
cauſe half the cavalry to advance and pairole the 
ſtreets, 2s the infantry get forward. | 

As this kind of ſurpriſe can ſucceed only under fa- 
your of a ſtorm, which rarely continues any time, it is 
evident that the march and execution muſt be con- 
duQed with inexpreſhible ſwiftneſs, and the orders be 
perfectly underſtood. It is true, that rain is 1nconve- 
nient for the infantry, whoſe feet flip on elay- ground; 
but they muſt do their beſt, and frequently it is found 
that the roads which are moſt uſed are not therefore 
the molt ſlippery. 1 5 

If it happens that you are perceived in taking poſ- 
ſeſſion of the gate, and they take the alarm, you muſt 
quickly divide your party into two wings, mounting 
them on the rampart, the one to the right, the other 
to the left; and ſeizing the loaded cannon, turn them 
upon the town ; and at the ſame time ſummon the 
garriſon to ſurrender, If you happen to fail, and are 
obliged to retire, you do not riſk much, as they will 
not care to moleſt your retreat. | 

There may be a reluQance in attempting ſuch a 
ſurpriſe; it may appear to be hazardous and raſh, and 
a conduct too nice not to deſpair of ſuceeſs: but Mr 
Jeney ſays that experience convinces him of the vali- 
dity of the means propoſed, and relates what happened 
to him upon two occaſions, to prove that the cold eait 
winds or ſtorms are the moſt proper times for attempt- 
ing ſurpriſes. | 

Being at the head of 30 huſſers, ſays he, and willing 
to ſhun a ftorm which was gathering behind us, I 
puſhed to get to a place which was well fortified and 
occupied by a numerous garriſon: the wind was 
ſtrong, and I paſſed the barriere and all the gates 
with my horſes, which made a great noiſe, without 
any ſentry either ſeeing or hearing; and though I 
called to.the firit guard to declare myſelf, no one per- 
ceived me. I croſſed the whole town without ſeeing a 
ſoul in the ſtreet; and hurrying to an inn in the other 
ſuburbs, I went out at the gauop, and ſaw only the 
ſentry at the laſt barriere, to whom I anſwered with- 
out our comprehending one another; nevertheleſs the 
rain had not begun to fall, but thezwind was violent, 
I experienced the ſame during the winter, when the 
eat wind was very proper to facilitate the ſurpriſe of 
a fortified town or poſt. On Chriltmas night 1757, 
I paſſed through the country of Hanover with 80 
borſe between two guards of the enemy without being 
perceived, I marched over the middle of a plain 
when the night was clear, with a violent eaſt wind 
which prevented any ſentry from turning his Moy = 
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The following night at my 
return, I paſſed two different poſts of our army; the 
one guarded by a party of huſſars, the other by a re- 
giment of dragoons, without being {een but by one 
ſentry in the middle of the dragoon poſt, who durſt 
not challenge, becauſe it was no longer time, having 
paſſed the firſt guards. 
Tou may likewiſe take the advantage of bad wea- 
ther to ſcale all ſorts of poſts ſurrounded with walls, 
as towns, abbeys, caſtles, &c. to do which, you mult 
approach in the dark, and ſeize the moment of a great 
ſquall, or when a cold eaſt wind obliges the garriſon 
to take ſhelter from the rigour of the ſeaſon : then 
there is no one upon the ramparts, and the ſentries 
turn their back to the wind, or remain in their boxes, 
while your peopy are warm with marching, and ani- 
mated with the Hopes of ſucceſs. You need not be 
apprehenſive of the enemy ſecing you if you advance on 
the ſide next the wind to place your ladders, becauſe 
the ſentries will cover their faces, and bend down their 
heads to ſave them from cold. : 2 

The time of a thick fog is not leſs favourable for ap- 
proaching and forcing an entrenched poſt. When 
the fog is low, the infantry ſhould creep on all fours, 
the better to conceal them from the enemy's ſentries. 
Theſe ſort of ſurpriſes are the Jeaſt dangerous, you run 
ſcarcely any riſk ; but if you cauſe ſome falſe attacks, 
the garriſon will not fail to run to arms, and ſometimes 
make you pay dear for failing. Ss 

When you would ſurpriſe the enemy in a village, 
farm, monaſtery, or ſome place detached from the ar- 
my, you ſhould divide your party into two bodies, 
each compoſed of cavalry and infantry ; the one to 
take the enemy in the rear, the other in front, taking 
care to cauſe ſome waggons to follow, which may car- 
ry off the wounded in cafe of need. You muſt calcu- 
late exactly the time it will take the firſt detachment 
to go round the enemy. The two commanders ſhould 
agree on a word for ratlying, and the time of making 
tie attack, which ſhould be ir the night, eſpecially if 
the poſt is ſo diſtant from the army that they can re- 
ceive no aſſiſtance; for in that caſe the time is favour- 
zble till day-break. They mutt regulate their depar- 
ture according to the diſtance they have to go; and 
the detachment which goes round the enemy, ovght 
to take no more infantry than can be carried behind 
the horſemen, This detachment having got round, 
ſhould form about a quarter of a Jeague from the polt, 
and 100 paces out of the road. 

When the other detachment has arrived within a 
quarter of a league of the poſt, your cavalry ſhould 
torm out cf the road with the waggons and drums near 
them, who are not to advance till ten minutes after the 
departure of the infantry, who mult advance towards 
the fires of the enemy, ſtooping as much as poſſible. 
They mult take care to conceal themſclves from pa- 
troles, as has been directed; and when they ſee them 
paſſed or entered the poſt, the infantry mult hurry on 
to gain the village, and clear the entry by which the 
cavalry mult pals, in caſe it has been barricadoed with 
waggons. You mult run rapidly to the place where 
you lee the fires lighted, and make as many detach- 


ments as you ſee fires, in order to ſurpriſe the whole 
at once. | 
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petite look at me, and I went quietly to carry off horſes in 
Guerre. the rear of their army. 
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The cavalry who followed flowly, muſt inſtantly 
join to the noiſe of your arms and cries their trumpet 
and drums, advancing with all ſpeed, and leaving only 
a non-commiſſioned officer with ſome horſemen near 
the waggons. The detachment, which is advanced on 
the other ſide of the village to turn the enemy, on 
hearing the alarm, muſt immediately advance, ſound. 
ing trumpets, beating drums, and attacking all who 
would fave themſelves on that fide. You may rely on 
it as certain, that the enemy, ſeeing all his guards ſur. 
rounded by your infantry ſcattered in the village, and 
hearing the march of different bodies of foot and horſe 
who arrive on all fides, will not delay to ſurrender, or 
ſeek to fave himſclf by a diforderly flight; it will be 
eaſy then for your cavalry to fall upon the flying, and 
ſtop them, The party ſhould be forbid to purſue the 
enemy more than a quarter of a league in the night; 
but no purſuit at all ſhould be attempted, if it is in an 
incloſcd country. 

The poſt being taken, the booty and priſoners 
ſhould be ſent off immediately under the care of the 
infantry, putting the wounded in waggons, or on the 
horſes that are taken, the cavalry making both the 
front and rear-guard, and taking care to have the laſt 
the ſtrongeſt, When the enemy's poſt is ten leagues 
or more diſtant from yours, it is certain that they will 
have leſs diſtruſt, and be more eaſily ſurpriſed. In that 
caſe the infantry, with a lieutenant and 20 horſemen, 


ſhould ſtop at half way, concealed in a wood or farm 
keeping conſtant guard. 5 : 
The commanding officer ſhould leave this place at 
the head of the reſt of the cavalry ; and if he finds that 
he cannot arrive that night, he muſt cauſe them to 
carry refreſhments. He muſt likewiſe take an intelli- 


gent guide from thence, to whom he muft not com- 


municate his deſign, till they have gone ſome way on 


the road towards the enemy. He muſt accompany 
his declaration with promiſes and threats, aſſuring him 
that he will generouſly reward his zeal and fidelity; 
but will kill him or ſet his village on fire if he at- 
tempts to deceive or run away. | 

At ſome little diſtance from the place, you mult 
quit the road on the right or left, and be conducted 
to another, which leads to ſome height the molt con- 
venient for paſling a league on one ſide of the enemy's 
poſt. In bad winter weather you need not keep at 
ſuch a diſtance, becauſe there is leſs riſk of meeting 
any one in the country. | 

When you get as far as the poſt, you mult move 
obliquely to the road which leads from the enemy's 
army, and by which you muſt advance to attack the 
poſt. If it happens, that for want of roads the guide 
muſt conduct you over fields and meadows, it is of 
liitle conſequence, provided that the route is conform- 
able to the deſign. 

A genius for war has ſometimes puſhed boldneſs fo 
far, as to ſurpriſe the wings of an army, encamped in 2 
leve] country, on a plain uncovered on all fides. This 
ſort of ſurpriſe is a temerity that is ſcarce to be imiia- 
ted. The danger is great; and the retreat of fo ſmall 
a corps as that of a partiſan, runs always the riſk of 3 
total defeat, unleſs it happens in the middle of a dark 
night, which can conceal your approach or your flight: 
but it likewiſe expoſes you to take ſome very davg*r 


ous ſteps in the dark; to wander from your route, 
\ an 
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part III. 5 9 

| petite and to diſperſe your people : for which reaſons ſuch at- 

Guerre» tempts are never adviſeable, 
The caſe is very different when the enemy's camp 
extends into a mountainous country, covered with 
woods to ſecure your retreat ; for then, with the aſſiſt- 
ance of a good guide gained by money or promiſes, 
you may be conducted in the night into woods, and 
ſccure your approaches by gullies aud bye- ways. 
You muſt take great care, in coming out of the 
wood, that you do not come upon fome poſt in the 
front of the wing you want to ſurpriſe ; becauſe, in 
that caſe, you muſt leave a detachment of infantry at 
the pallage. While your cavalry advance to get round 
their advanced poſt, another detachment of cavairy 
and infantry muſt place themſelves oppoſite to the 
flanks of the poſt. You muſt then fall briſkly upon 
the wing of the camp with cavalry alone, and at the 
fame initant the detachment left on the flauks mult 
attack the poſt with the infantry ſtooping as they ad- 


trighttul cry to alarm the whole army. 

As it is certain that the piquet of the army will not 
delay to run to their aſſiſtance, you muſt ioſtantly ſeize 
and carry off whomſoever you meet, officers, ſoldiers, 
or their horſes, and every thing you can take away, 
making halle to regaia the paſſage. The cavalry 
ſhould go firk with the booty and priſoners, the in- 
fantry making the rear-guard till they are out of the 
wood, and then take the front. You muſt endeavour 
to make at leaſt half the retreat that night, aud be ſure 
that the enemy does not follow you in the night, leſt 
you be taken in flank. 

There is no time mare precious for a partiſan, or 
that merits ſo much attention, as that of a battle, 
when every one is attentive to the preat firing which 
they hear on all fides ; to the manceuvres of the armies 
that are engaging ; to the decifion of an affair of the 
greateſt importance, upon which the fare of each de- 
pends. It is then that he can employ his ſkill to the 
greateſt advantage; firike the ſevereſt blow that is 
poſſible; cauſe the ruin of the enemy; pillage the 
quarters of their generals; carry off their equipages z 
defeat their guards; ſet fire to their camp, and ſpread 
an alarm over all, which may contribute to the defeat 
of an army, | 

But meaſures muſt be taken to execute ſo great, ſo 
brilliant a project, with ſncceſs; and it ſhould not be 
engaged in, till after having prudently regulated the 
delign on three principal circumſtances, viz. the fitu- 
ation of the enemy's camp; the means of approaching 
it; and the hour of engaging. When the enemy's 
camp 1s in the middle of a great plain, or on a height 
with an extenhfive view on all {ides, it is certain that one 
cannot approach without briog ſeen at a diſtauce: and 
in that caſe, prudence will put a ſtop to zeal, and pre- 
Ml raſhnefs from attempting impoſſibilities; but when 
ter poſition extends over a country covered with 
mountains, woods, or viilages, the occaſion is more 
favourable, and may almoſt inſure ſucceſs. 

It is then very advantageous for a partiſan to be 
perfectly acquainted with the ſituation of places that 
are in front of his army; eſpecially when he foreſees 
mat the enemy will ſooner or later come to encamp 
there, What aſſiſtance would it not give for the di- 
rcetion of his project, if he knew how to take a plan 


_ 
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vauce; and in the attack, both ſhould ict up a mott. 
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of that part of the country which he propoſes to invade, . Petite 
before-hand ? Then, without the weak and dangerous Guerre. 
aſſiſtance of ſpies and deſerters, he can by his own 
proper knowledge think of every means for executin 
a deſign, which ought to be regulated and conducted 
with impenetrable ſecrecy, 

When he perceives by the motions of the armies 
that they are on the eve of an action, he mutt not de- 
lay to acquaint the general with his project. If he 
conſents, he will regulate the relt, and the time of 
departure, according to the advices whieh he receives. 

As theſe fort of expeditions cannot be made but by 
long circuits, they muſt take the time neceſſary for 
the march, In the campaign of 1757, the duke of 
Richlieu cauſed } , army to advance ucar Zell to at- 
tack our army; ad ſent a partiſan with 100 horſe to 
tie rear of the camp the day before, who, having 
made a march of 22 leagues, arrived without any ac- 
cident : but the prudence of the prince of Brunſwick 
defcated ins deſign, and left him to admire his retreat; 
nevertheleſs, they picked up ſome ſtragglers, horſes, 
and waggons. ä | 

Among the meaſures that ought to be taken to 
ſecure the blow, and ſtrike it more effectually, it 
ſhould not be forgot to diſtribute cockadeés like the 
enemy's to all the cavalry; and to give a ſtick of fix. 
feet long to 20 of each detachment, with a bit of torch 
fixed on the end, and covered with a little dry thaw 
or hemp, to kindle inſtantly. 

The whole party to ſet out from the camp A, 

(fig. i.) marching under the conduct of a good guide Plate, CCC 
by covered ways, at a diſtance from the enemy. Be- 
ing come to the place C, which ought to be in the 
environs, and as high as the held of battle, the infan- 
try ſhould be concealed out of the road far from the 
ſight of paſſengers. This mult be the centre of cor- 
reſpondence with the army; the rendezvous of the 
booty ; and ſupport the retreat of ajl the cavairy, .of 
which there ſhould be as many detachments formed as 
you purpoſe to make attacks. We ſhajl ſuppoſe fix 
of a hundred men each, and they mult go ſecretly by 
particular routes to their reſpective poſt E, D, F, 
G, H, I. Neither trouble nor expence ſhould be 
fpared to procure good guides. Each detachment 
ſhould lie in ambuſh half a league, it neceſſary, from 
the object of the attack, BKK KK. 

The noiſe of the muſketry of the armies to be the 
ſignal for their irruptioa; and then bravery, intre- 
pidity, and courage, will give wings to your people. 

The fecond detacument D wi!l glauce imperceptibly 

between the villages, and fall like thunder upon the 

camp B; and while So attack all whom they meet, the 

other 20 ſhould light their torches at the fires that are 

to be found every where, and fpread the flames rapidly 

to the ſtraw of the tents. ' As they caunot tail to have 

the piquet of the camp ſoon pt their heels, they muſt 

ſtrike their blow with all poſſible quickneſs without. 
ſtoping to plunder ; being content with the glory of 
having excited a general alarm, capable of confound— 

ing the whole army, and contributing to the gaining 

ot a battle. 

At the ſame time that the detachment D attacks 
the camp B, the others E, F, G, H, muſt with equal 
violence attack the villages K, K, K, K, which they 
have in front, doing the ſame the firſt did in camp, 
| exceꝑt 
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W 
except that they may plunder every thing which they 
can eaſily carry off of the generals equipages, with 
which theſe villages are commonly filled; ſeizing the 
beſt horſes, hamſtringing others with the ſtroke of a, 
ſword, and ſetting fire to all the places which con- 


tain the enemy's baggage. Each detachment ſhould 
cauſe ſome horſemen to advance beyond the village, 
to obſerve the motion of the troops that will not fail 
to run to their aſſitance. As ſoon as they perceive 
them, they muſt make their retreat as faſt as poſſible 


by the routes which the commanding officer has pre - 


meditated, and which are propoſed to be repreſented 
by the conrſer hatched lines. The ſixth detachment J, 
in ambuſh on the ſide of the road leading from the 
camp, ſhould remain there, to ſeize the enemy who 


- think of ſaving themſclves by flight. 


advance. 


There is no danger to be apprehended in theſe ex- 


peditions, during the critical inſtant while the armies 


are engaged, and all the troops a great way in the 
front of the camp; you meet none but ſutlers, ſer- 
vants, lame people, and ſome piquet guards ſcattered 
here and there, whom you may calily defeat as they 
The commanding officer ought to have an 
eye over all; and as ſoon as he perceives ſome bodies 
of troops advancing upon him, he ought to retreat 
quickly, and at leaſt gain the entrance of the wood. 

Each detachment having rejoined the infantry, muſt 
there wait the fate of the battle; ſo that if it is decided 
in favour of their army, they may ſpeedily regain the 
propereſt places for harraſſing the enemy on his retreat. 
"Theſe moments are the more favourable, as diſorder, 
dread, and noiſe, render all defence impraQticable, 
But all theſe ſort of ſurpriſes require places proper to 
cover approaches and retreats. | | 

Having mentioned the neceſſity of a partiſan's being 
maſter of the languages, and the advantage deriving 
from addreſs in carrying a poſt by ſurpriſe, the fol- 
lowing inſtance may ſerve as an illuſtration of it. 

In the campaign of 1760, that excellent general 
and true genius of a partiſan, the prince of Brunſ— 
wick, was ſituated at ſome diſtance from Zerenberg, at 
that time in the poſſeſſion of the French; and being 
informed by two Hanoverian officers, who had been in 
the town diſguiſed like peaſants, that the garriſon 
were very remiſs in their duty, truſting to the vicinity 
of their army, and the diſtance of ours, the prince 
was reſolved to ſurpriſe them; and after appointing a 
corps to ſuſtain him, he advanced in the night with 
Major Maclean of the 88th regiment ; and 200 High- 
landers, with bayonets fixed and their arms not loaded, 
followed at a little diſtance, Upon the firſt ſentry's 
challenging, the prince anſwered in French, and the 
ſentry ſeeing but two perſons advancing, (whom he 
believed to be French,) he had no diſtruſt; ſo that the 
major getting up to him, Rabbed him, and prevented 
his giving the alarm. The Highlanders immediately 
ruſhing in, attacked the guard with their bayonets, 
and carried the town, having killed or taken the whole 
garriſon of 800 men. 

' The Fiench officer who commanded at that time in 
Zierenberg concerted a ſcheme for being amply re- 
venged, which failed only by a moſt trivial accident. 
When almolt every houſe in Bremen was filled with 

corn, being the grand magazine and grand hoſpital 
of our army, this officer held a ſecret correſpondence 
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in the town, which informed him of the Rate of the ba 
garriſon, and that there was a general order to let Gum 
He — 


couriers going to the army paſs out at all hours, 
diſpatched about 20 huſſars to ſcamper over the coun. 
try, who were all that were heard of his party, while 
he marched 15000 infantry from Duſleldorp to Bre. 
men (about 200 nales), concealing them in woods by 
day, and marching iu the night. He arrived at the 
gate at the appointed hour; when a perſon on horſe. 
back blowing a horn came along the ſtreet, and de. 
fired to paſs out to the army. The cflicer of the 
guard had the Keys, and happened to be out of the 
way; and while a meſſenger sent for him, the people 
without growing impatient, began to break down the 
outer barrier, which made the ſentry fire at the place 
where he heard the noiſe ; and the guard taking the 
alarm, got upon the rampart, and likewile fired at the 
ſame place: upon which the preteuded courier gal. 
loped back; and the French, believing that they were 
diſcovered, relinquiſhed their ſcheme, and retired. 
This example proves that no diftance is a ſecurity 


from ſurpriſes, and that very conſiderable parties may 


pais over a great extent of country without being 
diſcovered, The following inſtance of that preſence 
of mind fa much the happineſs of all who poſſeſs 
it, and more particularly of a military man ſo expoſed 
to ſurpriſes, deſerves to be recorded. 

In the month of February 1761, when Prince 
Ferdinand beat up the quarters of the French, they 
were obliged to retire a great way without being able 
to reſiſt: However, when they came to collect their 
force, and to recoil upon our army, Sir William 
Erſkine with the 15th regiment of light dragoons was 
in a village in our front. In a very foggy morning, 
ſoon after the patroles reported that all was well, Sit 
William was alarmed by his vedettes having ſeen a 
great body of cavalry coming to ſurpriſe him. He in- 
ſtantly mounted his horſe, and ſallied ovt at the head 


of the piquet of 50 men, leaving orders for the regi- 


ment to follow as faft as they could mount, without 
beating a drum or making any noiſe. He attacked 
their advance - guard in the curſory manner of the light 
cavalry, and continued to do ſo, while his men were 
joining him by tens and twenties and the French ca- 
valry forming to reſiſt an attack, till he collected the 
whole, and then retired, the ſurgeon of the regiment 
(Mr Elliot) having in the mean time carricd off the 
baggage. | 5 

Strokes of this kind diſplay a ſuperiority of genius, 
and to that alone was the preſervation of the regi- 
ment owing. Had a drum beat to arms, the enemy 
mult have known that they were unprepared, and 
probably would have ruſhed in and deſtroyed them; 
but the attack convinced them that they were diſcover- 
ed, and mad: them think only of their own preſer- 
vation, 


Among many inſtances in the courſe of the war, 


the ſucceſs of this officer on another occafion, where he 
diſplayed the moſt fingular addrels, likewiſe merits out 
attention. After a repulſe, and a march of 72 miles 
in one day, when the men were fatigued and ſcarcely 
a horſe able to trot, he {aw a regiment of French in- 
fantry drawn up with a moraſs in their rear. He left 
tis own corps, and advancing to the French, defired to 
ſpeak with the commanding officer, whom ke entreate 


. 
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Petite to ſurrender to prevent their being cut to pieces by a 
W Guerre. large body of cavalry that were advancing. 'The 


-— French officer defired leave to conſult with his offi- 


half his infantry in ambuſh to favour his retreat. But Petite | 
when the country where he propoſes going is diſtant, Guerre. 4 


en elcort of a general officer going to rejoin, or recon- the commanding officer ſhould be diligent to arrive at L 
y noitre ſome country; he ought to apply directly to the place of ambuſcade two hours before the enemy is 
d procure a ſufficient knowledge of the route that the to paſs, and place the ambuſcade on the ſide he would 
; enemy is to take, the ſituation of the places he is to retire to; never on the other ſide, if poſſible, leſt the 
© paſs, and of the poſt he goes to. The better to cover advanced guard happen to diſcover you, and oblige 
. his deſign, he mult get information of the roads that you to repals in fight of the corps, who, ſeeing your 
lead to oppoſite places, which he muſt pretend to be ſtrength, may ruſh upon you and drive you back. | 
r, attentive about, as bas been mentioned in the ſcion The infantry A (fig. 2.) ovght to be ambuſhed at plate ccc. 
he of Reconnoitring. leaſt 600 paces behind the cavalry B, ſo that if they 5 
ur Having perfectly concerted his plan, he ſhould ſet are purtued, they can fall back to A, and both after— 
les out at the head of his detachment if poſſible, and lea - wards to the guard at the bridge, or to the infantry 
ly ving his poſt on the fide oppoſite to his true route, the that are in ambuſh at half way. | 
in- 
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cers, which having done, they refuſed to ſubmit ; but 
upon Sir Witham telling them that their blood mult 
be on their own heads, and turning to move off to bis 
own corps, they called to him, and laying down their 
arms ſurrendered to his harraſſed troops. : 
Such ftratagems overleap the bounds of inſtruò ion, 


and no author will preſume to propoſe them for imi- 


tation. Here was the reaching out the hand to for- 
tone which Vigetius recommends: but there are few 


who have the requiſite talents from naturez and we may 


as properly ſay of the ſoldier as of the poet, naſcitur 
non fit. | 
To ſurpriſe and carry off ſome general officer, or 


other conſiderable perſon in ſome diſtant place in the 


rear of the enemy's army, you ſhould take only a de- 
tachment of 12 horſemen, known to be worthy the 
confidence of the commanding officer, and who you 
can depend upon will not deſert to betray you. Each 
horſeman ſhould have a double ſurtout with the two 
ſides like two different regiments of the enemy; ſo 
that, being perceived under one colour, they may 
quickly turn them, and appear again under another. 
This diſguiſe will binder the country people from ma- 
king a juſt report, and agreeing in the route the party 
have taken. They muſt take great care to keep at a 
diſtance from all roads, and not to ſtop but under -co- 
ver. The quarter-maſter muſt take care to procure 
refreſhments from ſome place in the neighbaurkood, 


where they muſt pay ready money, and not iail to do 
ſo till the blow is firuck. | 


Scr. IN. Of Ambuſcades from the Partiſan. 


An ambuſcade may be formed in any place covered 
by art or nature in which a party may be concealed to 
ſurpriſe the enemy in paſſing ; and the proper uſe of 
them is, of all the ſtratagems in war, the beſt calcu- 
lated to diſplay the genius, kill, ſpirit, and addreſs of 
a partiſan. They are eafily carried into execution in 
woods, buildings, and hollow places ; but require a 
more fertile imagination, and greater trouble, in a level 
country. Both ought to be regulated by the know- 
ledge of the enemy's march, and the extraordinary 
means that may be employed to ſurpriſe them. 

When a partiſan has information that can be de- 
pended on of the march of ſome part of the encmy ; 
whether a convoy of artillery, baggage, or proviſions ; 
a body of recruits, or horſes to remount the cavalry ; 


better to conceal his deſign. If the place where he 
tends to plant his ambuſcade is not diſtant, he ſhould 


come into his true route about half way, and there place 


OL. . 3 | | 


and the march requires at leaſt two nights, he muſt 
conduct his party by meandring from wood to wood, 
if there are any. He mult not forget to provide ne- 
ceſſary refreſhments for the day, which mult be paſſed 
in ſome concealed place where he may not be perceived, 
and muit cauſe three rations of oats to be carried for 
each horſe. - 

The firſt night you muſt make to ſome wood or 
other place proper for paſſing the day near ſome rivu- 
let, and, if poſſible, on the road of your retreat to leave 
a part of your infantry in ambuſh, in caſe there is no 
other water to pals ti]] you come to the place of your 
principal ambuſcade; for when there is {till a river or 
canal to paſs you muſt conduct the infantry to the 
paſſage, and chooſe the moſt convenient place to fix 
them in ambuſcade. 

If there is no bridge or ford, the cavalry muſt ſwim 
over, in which we ſuppoſe the horſes are practiſed. 
When there is a ford, half the infantry ſhould paſs be- 
hind the cayalry, to go along with them. In caſe 
there is a bridge to paſs near the village, the officer 
who is left in this polt with ſome infantry, ſhould be 
enjoined to allow no one peaſant or ſoldier to leave the 
place; and for greater ſecurity, a ſmall detachment of 
cavalry ſhould remain with him, to ſtop any who may 
attempt to run away befere the return of the whole 
corps, who ovght not to delay long. 
come in the interval to attack the bridge, it muſt be 
defended till the return of the party, that their retreat 
may not be cut off. 

The following caſe will prove its importance. 'The 
Count Eſterhaſy being detached with zoo cavalry to 
levy contributions in the environs of Straſbourg, left a 


lieutenant with zo men to guard the bridge at Wolf. 


ſheim: the lieutenant, from ſome motive or other, 
quitted his poſt, when, happily for the detachment, 
chance brouglit Mr Jeney there with 10 chaſſeurs; and 
he was ſcarcely arrived, when he ſaw three large parties 
of French buſſars advancing to take poſſeſſion of the 
paſſage, He had only time to throw himſeif with his 
{mall party in a hurry into a mill that ſeemed to com- 
mand the bridge, and having made loop-holes through 
the wall, he kept ſuch a conſtant and deadly fire, that 
he diſputed the paſſage till Count Eſterhaſy's detach- 
ment, hearing the noiſe of the muſketry, came almoſt 
a league, ſurprifed the enemy in the rear, and in five 
minutes took 80 horſes and ſeveral priſoners. 

Every precaution being taken to guard the bridge, 


It the ambuicade is placed in a wood, an intelli- 
gent non-commiſſioned officer ſhould. be choſen to get 
upon a high tree C, from whence he can ſee the march 
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Petite of the enemy, and give notice of the moſt eſſential cir- 
Guerre. cumſtances. There are three: the firſt is, the ſeeing 
the advanced guard; the 22 is, the approach of 
the corps; end the thud is, the time when their front 
is advanced as far as the amboſcade B: for which the 
commanding officer ſhould inſtruct the obſerver what 
ſignals he is to make from the top of the tree, to com- 
municate the neceflary information without ſpeaking, 
which may be done by the means of a ſmall cord D, 
of a brown or green colour, fo as to be leaſt pereei- 
vable, Let this cord be placed as in the plan, fo that 
no branch interrupt it, with one end 1n the hand of the 
obſerver, and the other in the commanding officer's 1n 
the ambuſcade B. 

As ſoon as the advanced guard appears, the obſerver 
muſt pull the cord, and the commanding officer cauſe 
the party to mount and remain in deep ſilence, If by 
a ſtratagem, which is frequently practiſed for particular 
reaſons, the advanced guard is immediately followed 
by the corps, which may eaſily be known by their 
being more numerous than ordinary, and not followed 
by any other corps, that you may not be deceived by 
the enemy, the cord ſhould be drawn a ſecond time, 
and a third time when their front is advanced as high 
as the ambuſcade; upon which you muſt ruſh out, and 


pour furiouſly upon the flank of their centre in the 


following manner, 


If the advanced guard E is formed only of an ordi- 


nary number, they ſhould be let paſs'; and at the ap- 


proach of the principal party or convoy F, the chief 


to be informed by the ſecond pulling of the cord. At 
the moment the head of the convoy ſhall be advanced 
as high as B, the cord muſt be pulled the third and 
laſt time; at which ſignal the whole party muſt ruſh 
; out without being perceived, and ſuddenly attack the 
centre upon the flank, engaging only with their ſwords, 
and making ſuch a noiſe as to prevent the enemy from 
hearing the orders of their officers. They muſt diſarm 
all whon their bravery or chance throws in their way, 
taking care not to ſcatter or purſue too far, unleſs you 
are ſure that they are ſo far from their army or other 
parties that they cannot be afifted ; for in either of 
_ theſe caſes, they will not fail to run at the noiſe, and 
diſturb your retreat. 

In all ſecret expeditions you ought to be extremely 
eircumſpect that you may not be ſeen or betrayed. If the 
advanc.d guard diſcovers you before the blow is ſtruck, 
abandon the enterpriſe immediately, and retire. When 
your guide, or ſome one of your party deſerts, and you 
eannot catch them, think immediately of retreating, 
or plecing your ambuſcade ſomewhere elſe; therefore, 
to prevent ſuch a misfortune, the W eee ſhould be 
charged to examine frequently if they have all their 

evple, 
You ſhould never form an ambuſcade for cutting off 


the enemy's retreat, as this manceuvre will give him 


a idea of rallying, and attacking you in deſpair ; but 
the caſe is different when you are well informed that 
you run no riſk in topping his whole force, either 
from the nature of the defile where they cannot form, 
or from the ſmallneſs of the number which cannot 
reſiſt. 

It is equally difficult and dangerous to form ſeveral 
ambyſcades at once; the more are formed, the more 
they are expoſed to be diſcorered, and ſs in a ſtate 


1 


tibly to a foot and a half high, with the earth dug cf 


will be fix feet and a half from the bottom, reckoning 


Part Ill. 
to unite for a retreat : but we except when they are Pri 
to be employed to ſeize foragers ; for then it is very Guere, 
proper to form ſeveral, and to diſpoſe them in ſuch a 
manner that the ſentries can ſee from one to another. 
Theſe diſpoſitions being made, they who chance to be 
next the foragers muſt ſtrike the blow, while the others 
march to ſecure the retreat of their comp? nions, as ſoon 
as they perceive it. 

In all ambuſcades, no ſentries ſhould be placed but 
officers, or non-commiſſioned officers. On downg, 
behind mountains, or in gvllies, the ſentries ſhould lie 
with their bellies on the ground, and their feet towards 
the ambuſcade, the body covered with a grey or green 
cloak, according to the colour of the ground, with 
their heads a little raiſed, and wrapped in a handker- 
chief of a ſtraw- green colour, or white in time of ſnow, 
ſo as not to be perceived. The number of ſentries 
cannot be determined; but ſhould be diſpoſed ſo as to 
watch on all fides of the ambuſcade, and ſtop every one 
who from ignorance approaches too near. The ſen- 
tries ſnould give notice of what they diſcover by gel- 
tures, to which all the officers ſhould be very attentive, 

In countries where there are no woods, vineyards, 
or hedges, you may place an ambuſcade in a field of 
hemp or corn, or ſome ſort of grain, provided it be 
high enough to cover you, at leaſt with the help of 
art. When the ſtalk of the corn, &c. is not high 
enough, you muſt get ſome of the infantry to work 
with ſpades and -pick-axes, which they muſt have 
brought along with them. 

The commanding officer muſt mark out the ground 
A (fig. 1.) which they are to prepare for an ambuſ— 
cade, entering at the fide B, and raifing in the front 
and at the two flanks a kind of parapet C, made with 
an inſenfible ſlope outwards, covered with- corn raiſed 
from the ſurface of the ambuſcade in form of ſquare 
turfs of a foot thick D. They ſhould be ranged and 
placed one againſt the other tl they have gained ſix 
feet and a half, If the grain is not more than three 
feet high, it is plain, that forming the ſlope impercep- 


the ſame depth, the grain which borders the ambuſcace 


the thickneſs of the turf, which ſerves to ſhow that 
ſuch a work ought not to be declined iu arable ground 
ſo eaſily worked. When the ſoldiers have finiſhed the 
work, a ſubaltern officer muſt lead them back to the 

lace deſtined for the infantry. | 

The ambuſcade being thus made at 100 paces from 
the road where the enemy are to paſs, they ſhould lead 
the horſes into it one after another by the bridle, ſo as 
not to eularge the entry: the horſemen to range them- 
ſelves ftanding, and holding the bridles in their hands, 
with the reins ſlackzcned on the horſes necks. The 
officers ſhould be continually employed in viſiting the 43 
party, and waking thoſe who ſleep; and be equaily 2z 
careful to deface all traces of the entry, that none may 1 
appear near the ambuſcade. 

Ambuſcades may be placed advantageouſly in hol- 
low roads when they open obliquely behind that of the 
enemy, as the road K (fig. 2.) which enters by an Plates 
acute angle upon the route I of the enemy: nor 13 
there greater difficulty in concealing themſelves in 
the gullies of ſome rivulet G, when the borders 
are of a ſufficient height, or have ſhrubs that run 1. 
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then the infantry ſhould have their turn. 


Part III . | W 


rallel with the road of the enemy. It is extremely 


Guerre. dangerous to fix there when the road of the enemy 


approaches towards, or croſſes too near, the ambuſcade, 
as they cannot fail to diſcover it. 

As theſe gullies are not very large, it is neceſſary 
to have a number of ways to ruſh out quickly on the 
enemy : We ſuppoſe four, H, H, H, H, by which the 
cavalry can dart out ſuddenly upon the enemy at F. 

It will be proper, before the placing the party, to 
cauſe the rivulet to be cut ſomewhat higher, to give it 
a new courſe I, ſo that the horſes feet may be dry in 
the gullies, and make leſs noiſe ; and the ſhorter way 
they have to go, they will more certainly ſucceed. 
The commanding officer will not fail to diſpoſe them 
in ſuch manner, that the whole can ruſh out at once 
by the four paſſages, and pour in great numbers upon 
the flank of the enemy. | 

Ia ſuch ſort of ambuſcades, the commanding officer 
ſhould himſelf be the ſentry, leaning upon the edge, 
and covering himſelf ſo that he may ſee every thing 
without being perceived. = | 

In deſerted villages they may fix an ambuſcade in 
the gardens G (fig. 1.) or in the barns H. The 
doors fronting the enemy mult be ſhut up, and the 
paſſages which are marked by ſmall dots made uſe of; 
for it is a general rule in all ambuſcades, to ſally forth 
in ſuch manner as to take the enemy obliquely behind 
their front. | | 

You ovght never to employ infantry in the ambu- 
ſcades we have been deſcribing, where the cavalry act, 


unleſs to favour their retreat: but when you go at 


hazard, ſeeking to draw the enemy into an ambuſcade, 
Neither 
woods, villages, nor any places which are much co- 
vered, are proper for them ; however unſkilled an ene- 
my may be, he will not follow a party on the flirts of 
a forelt, or in the neighbourhood of ſome covered 
place: for which reaſon there are no places fitter for 
ſucceeding with ambuſcades of infantry, than heaths, 
billy countries, hollow roads, coro-fields, ditches at the 
fide of great cauſeways; provided always, that you do 
not plant them on roads that lead to your army, for 
then the enemy will take care how he purſues you too far. 

When you would place an ambuſcade on a heath, 
or in a country full of little hills, your infantry mutt 
lie down with their bellies on the ground. If there 1s 
ſome water near them, it may ſuggeſt to them to wet 
their cloaths and cover them with duſt, to give them 
the colour of the ground: but that this party. ſo laid 
on the ground may not be cruſhed or trod upon by 
the enemy's horſe when hurried along with violence, 
they mult preſerve the flank of the ambuſcade 1, next 
the enemy, with a bar K, which may be made in a 


hurry with ſome ſtakes drove in the ground, at ten. 


feet from one another, and above five or fix feet high, 
held together by croſs pieces tied above five feet from 
the ground, which can be ealily done in the neigh- 
bourbood of a wood. The time for the infantry to 
fire, is when the enemy's cavalry L, paſſing before the 
front, ſtretch their flank the whole length of the am- 
buſcade; then your cavalry M, muft quickly face about 
and attack the enemy. "Fheir defeat will be ſo much 
the more certain, as the fire of your infantry happens 
to have driven their ſquadrons into confuſion. 

To ambuſh in the ditch of a great cauſeway, you 

5 


before the ambuſcade without ſuſpecting. 
let their front paſs, and fired ſuch a deadly fire upon 


A R. 


muſt chooſe the deepeſt place, and at the edge of a 


people ſitting or kneeling. Vou ſhould collect as many 
ſmall round buſhes as poſſible, which are to be found 
in plenty in the country, which ſhould be planted, as if 
naturally, along the fide of the road in front of your 
party, and beyond the ambuſcade on the fide you ex— 
pect the enemy, and here and there ſo open, that the 
enemy being accuſtomed to them may pafs withour 
diſtruſt, You ſhould then make the corn lean over to 
cover the ambuſcade; but if there is none near enough 
the ditch, you muſt have as many ſquares cut in the 
manner directed above, as will cover the edge of the 
ditch. Some of the corn fo tranſplanted ſhould he 
beat down, but to appear as if done by hail or wind. 


Mr Jeney ambuſhed in this manner with fifty men, 


when under the command of Captain Palaſti, who ad- 
vanced with his cavalry upon the cauſeway leading to 
Straſbourg ; and as ſoon as he was perceived, 400 
Bavarian dragoons advanced to attack him: he wheel- 
ed about, and the dragoons believing themſelves ma- 
ſters of the booty, did not fail to purſue, and arrived 


their centre, that he brought to the ground 17 killed 
or wounded : at the ſame time, the cavalry who pre- 
tended to fly, faced about and attacked the enemy; and 
would have completed their defeat, if it had not been 
for the great ſupport of cavalry and infantry hurrying 
out of Straſbourg to ſuſtain the dragoons; nevertheleſs 
he carried off more than 50 horſes. | 

An officer haviog placed his infantry in ambuſcade, 
ought to ſend on the cavalry at day- break, a non-com- 
miſſioned officer with {1x of the beſt mounted horſemen 
making the advanced guard : they ſhould advance as 
far before the party as the commanding officer can ſee. 
At ſight of the enemy, they ſhould begin to retire 
ſlowly without flying, at leaſt till the enemy comes to 
purſue with keenneſs: in that caſe, the advanced 
guard makes the rear guard, and may drop a few ſhot 


at the enemy, to harraſs them and draw them on, or 


make pretended delays to excite them to purſue, till 
they fall by degrees mto the ambuſcade. | 


When you cannot place your infantry in ambuſh. 


without having a village between them and the enemy, 


the cavalry ſhould not be ſent beyond the village, be- 


cauſe the enemy will never expole themſelves to croſs 
it in following your party, for fear of falling into ſome 
ſnare: but inſtead of going beyond it, your cavalry 
ſhould enter the village, and demand refreſhment for 
50 men, if the party are 100; then make three or 


four peaſants carry orders to the magiſtrates of the 


villages that are towards the enemy, to come to you, 
and regulate the delivery of waggons and forage, or 
ſome other pretence, As the peaſants will not fail to 
acquaint the enemy, and to deſcribe your ſtrengih 
and ſituation according to what they have heard, 


the enemy will certainly come with ſuperior force; and 


that they may came more ſpeedily, they will bring no 
infantry. — 

As ſoon as the peaſants are gone, you mutt he care- 
ful to let none of the inhabitants leave the place, and 
ſend continually ſome ſtrong patroles to che rear on 
the road of your retreat, and eſpecially to the paſſages 
by which they can cut off your communication with 

| 44P 2 | the 


Mr Jeney 
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the ambuſcade. Every horſeman holding his horſe by 
the bridle muſt be ready to mount, ſo that upon the 
enemy's appearing, you may retire quickly from the 
village, and fall back one after another upon your am- 
buſcade. 

When a partiſan has no infantry, he may form an 
ambuſcade with cavalry, which ſhould be as near as 
poſſible to the enemy, In the night, he ſhould fend 
out two or three waggons covered with white linen, 
that they may be ſeen at a diſtance: care maſt be taken 
that the harneſs be in good order, ſo that no trouble- 


ſome accident happen by the want of attention to it. 


Each carriage to have four horſes mounted by two 
dragoons diſguiſed like waggoners, with their arms in 
the hands of two or four comerades concealed in each 
waggon, ſo that they may repulle any patrole they 
chance to fall in with. | 

The waggons ſhould go ſlowly on ſome road pa- 
rallel to the front of the enemy, and paſling at ſome 
diſtance from their poſt (for it is not neceſſary that 
they paſs through them), and regulate their march ſo, 
that they may be within half a league of the ambuicade 
at day-break, and readily perceived by the enemy ; 
then let them ſtop while one mounts a tree or ſome 
height to ſce round them, When they perceive the 


patrole of the enemy, they muſt move off, for the 


others will not fail to follow; but if the enemy ap- 
pears not to be inclined to follow, which the non- 
commiſſioned officer muſt attend to, and make one of 
the drivers ſtop, as if ſomething were the matter with 
his waggon, which will draw them oa till they fall in- 
to the ambuſcade. | 
Among the thouſand opportunities that the diffe- 
rent marches of the enemy offer for ambuſcades, there 
is non more proper than the retreat of an army which 
decamps to fall back. When a partiſan happens to 
get information of it on the eve by good fpies, he 
ought to ſet out immediately with his whole party, 
making fuch a round as has been drawn in fig. I. 
leaving his infantry in ambuſcade at half-way. | 
The cavalry muſt be diligent to arrive at the place 
of ambuſcade by day-break, which ought to be placed 
on the route that the enemy 1s to take, and two or 
three leagues in the rear of his camp. 
To be more ſecure of his retreat, he ſhould leave 
two or three detachments of cavalry between him and 
his infantry, at a good diſtance from one another; the 
remainder to line the road in ſeveral ranks parallcl to 
it, and 300 or 400 paces behind one another, con- 
ecaled from the view of paſſengers by the favour of 
hollows, woods, or hills. 
The firſt line being near the road muſt take care of 
ſutlers, equipages, &c. which are the forerunners of 
an army, and the tirft to decamp when they are re- 
tiring. When they ſecure fome waggons or mules, 
the firſt detachment ſhould paſs them to the ſecond, 
and ſo on till they come to the infantry. 
You mult haſten to carry off what you can for a 
full quarter of an hour; after which you muſt preſs 
your retreat, expecting that the alarm will ſoon paſs 


to the army, and the light troops be inſtantly at 


your heels. 


SECT. X. Of the Retreat. 


Every march in withdrawing from the enemy is 
called a retreat, That which is done in bght of the 


R. EE, 
enemy, who purſues with a ſuperior force, makes the Pei, 
preſent ſubject; and is, with reaſon, looked upon ag Gur, 
the glory of the profeſſion, It is a manceuvre the 
molt delicate, and the propereſt to diſplay the pry. 
dence, genius, courage, and addreſs of an officer who 
commands, | 

The ſucceſs of the retreat depends upon the know. 
ledge of the country that is to be paſſed over, and the 
goodneſs of the diſpoſition that is made for the troops 
to defend themſelves. The firſt offers advantages, | 
and contributes greatly to the ſeizing them; the ſecond 
reftrains the ardour of the enemy, and keeps up tlie 
force of a party to its higheſt pitch. Both deſerve to 
be ſtudied, | | 

Iſt, Every officer who commands a detachment 
ought to apply himſelf carefully to reconnoitre every 
ſtep he takes, and examine perfectly every route that 
can conduct him from one place to another; he ſhould 
obſerve attentively all the ſtratagems tha: can be em- 
ployed for ambuſhing infantry, or poſting cavalry; the 
courſe of rivers, their bridges and fords; the roads 
moſt covered with woods, hills, gullies, and villages ; 
and in a word, he ſhould know all the advantages, as 
well as the dangers that lie in his way. It will be 
eaſy for him to acquire a knowlege of all this, if he 
will uſe the method recommended in a former ſection. 
With the aſſiſtance of ſuch a plan as is there deſcribed, 
he may regulate his retreat with eaſe, and put it in prac- 
tice to advantage, profiting by every means proper for 
his defence, or ſurprizing the enemy, 

2dly, The diſpofitions that ought to be made for a 
party, to ſuſtain their retreat in the face of the ene— 
my, depend upon the number and kind of troops in 
both corps ; for they muſt be varied according as they 
happen to be of cavalry or infantry united, or of either 
ſingly. | 3 5 

Every forced retreat in conſequence of an unfor- 
tunate action, would be almoſt impracticable, if it were 
not premeditated before you come in preſence of the 
enemy, or when you are obliged to fly by unknown 
routes. That which can be made in a fog, or in the 
night, is cafieſt, when your rear is ſecured, as you 
can ſlip out of fight of the enemy without any difficulty, 
and they will be afraid of following you for fear of being 
ſurpriſed in the dark: we ſhall only therefore ſpeak of 
that which 1s to be made in open day, and under the 
fire of the enemy. | 
To conduct it properly, you muſt abſolutely know 
the ſtrength of the enemy; for it is ſhameful to be 
the dupe of a falſe alarm, and to retreat precipitately 
from an ill-founded fear at the approach of an inferior 
enemy. You mult therefore be convinced of his great 
ſuperiority, and know what his party confiſts of. 
It they come with a ſtrong cavalry, united to a 
more numerous infantry than yours, you muſt imme- 
diately render their acting uſeleſs, by hurrying your 
infantry as quick as poſſible to retreat to the firlt place 
where they can lie in ambuſh, and ſerve the cavairy 
advantzgeouſly, if they can draw on thoſe of the ene- 
my, as has been ſaid in ſpeaking of ambuſcades? 
To conceal from the enemy, and fayour the de— 
parture of your infantry, you ſhould cauſe your ca- 
valry to advance, and pretend as if they were going 
to attack the enemy A, (fig. 2.) your party forming 
into two diviſions Band C, each drawn up in two lines, 
the ſecond double the fully and diſpoſed as in the * , 
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| The diſivſion C is to retire firſt 100. or 200 paces, 
and then fronting the enemy divide into two wings, 
leaving an interval for the paſſage of the diviſion B, 
who, in retiring, mult leave a rear-guard at 50 paces, 
which muſt be divided into ſeveral parties D, to ſcam- 
er about the enemy's front; and ia caſe they appear 
vefirous to attack you, your ſmall parties mult keep 


Petrie 
Guerte⸗ 


the moſt ; and continue this manceuvre till they have 
joined the diviſion C, which ſhovid immediately de- 
ach ſome ſmall parties of the beſt mounted to ſerve 
for a rear-guard, and to harraſs the enemy, till the 
diviſion B is drawn up 100 paces in the rear, and 
divided into wings, leaving an interval for the diviſion 
C to paſs through in its turn; and continue to ma— 
nuvte it in this manner, till you draw the enemy's 
cavalry under the. fire of your infantry. | 

When the force of the enemy conſiſts of cavalry 
alone, your infantry (marked in the plan by dotted 
. right angles) ſhould retire jointly with the cavalry, at 
5 lcaſt if the country does not expoſe you to be ſur— 
AJ rounded by ſome covered place; becauſe in that caſe 
your infantry ſhould go and occupy that place, and 
torm an ambuſcade. | 


the ſccond line of each diviſion. If the enemy ap- 
proaches the firſt line too near, they ſhould fall lightly 
beck upon the two wings of the ſecond, opening the 
centre quickly for the infantry to fire upon the ene- 
My in platoons, at the ſame time that your cavalry 
detach ſeveral ſmall partics to advance briſkly to pre- 
vent the enemy's forming, who were thrown into con- 


retires will force its march, and go to a greater or leſs 
Ciltznce according to the purſuit of the enemy. The 
iultaining diviſion muſt fall back afterwards til} it has 
palled between the wings of the ſecond diviſion, who 
mult then make the manoeuvre of the firſt, continuing 
it alteraately till the enemy deſiſts from the pur- 
ſuit. : 5 
To facilitate the retreat of the infantry, and gain 
ſome way on the enemy, many have been of opinion 
that they ought to tranſport them in waggons. But 
when the enemy is at our heels, the time is very ill 


. thoſe moments are too precious; and ſhould be em— 
5 ployed in cauſing the infantry to move off quickly, by 


taken in haſte, which may ſoon break, or be put out 
of order, and may ſtop the whole line; which not only 
retards the infauiry, but likewiſe the cavalry, when 
they find the route they were to have taken blocked 
up with broke Carriages. | 
try 

ſtance, or that you have already got fome way before 
him; then, if a waggon breaks, it may be thrown 
immediately out of the road, an! each borſe of the 


fer carriages. If many are broke, a part of the 


| 2186s. and then they may change with ſome of the 
outeſt, who may atterwards change wi', others, ac- 
cor ding to neceſſity or the poſitvility of the caſe. 

When there heppens to be a wood in your rear, 
701 need not enter it if the enemy follows you cloſe, 


5 e 
«lu 13 Prevented by your ſtrength : it is beiter to coalt 


a conltant fire, particularly on the lides that advance 


The reit of the iafantry ſhould place themſelves in 


{ufon by the fire of the infantry. The divifion which 


employed in collecting carriages and harnaſſing them: . 


| 7 
winch they, will not be expoſed to a train of waggons 


the cale is different when the enemy is at ſome di- 


carriage may carry two ſoldiers, or be diſtributed to 


men ſhould run on foot for ſome time till they are 


3 
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along it by the route marked G, for fear of his coming Petite 
round you; but if you cannot avoid crofling it, the Guerre. 
diviſion C ſhould paſs quickly, and at getting out face TC 
to the two flanks of the wood. The diviſion B is to 

remain at the entrance of it, till they judge that the 

diviſion C 1s ſufficiently advanced, and then fall back, 

leaving the infantry for a rear-guard during the whole 

paſſage through the wood; at which time the whole 

ſhou! reſume their firſt diſpoſition. 

In all defiles, and paſſages of bridzes, the ſame 
manœuvre ſhould be uſed as for woods: but the firſt 
diviſion baving paſſed, they ſhould form facing the ene- 
my; and the infantry likewiſe draw up on the other 
ide, upon the edge of the river. 

When the covntry through which you are to retire 
happens to be mountainous, the diviſion which falls 
back ſhould guard the heights by ſmall detached. 
parties, or, it poſſible, guard them themſelves. 

A body of cavalry retreating without infantry, 
ought to form in three lines at 200 paces behind one 
another; the two laſt extending their front, that they 
may appear more numerous, and draw up on the two 
fides out of the road. The firſt line being attacked, 
the ſecond is to ſuſtain it, the third to wait the retreat 
of the firt, and to ſuſtain the ſecond, and continue to 
do {o alternately... 

If the enemy ſeem to quit the purſuit, the whole 
corps mult reſume the order of an ordinary march; 
with this precaution, that the rear-guard be reinforced, 
and the advanced guard weakened. 

As to the retreat of a ſmall detachment of cavalry, 
ſuch as go to reconnoitre the eftiemy, to diſcover their 
march, to carry off ſome officer, or for ſome other 
commiſſion, as they are not unmerous enough to ſkir- 
miſh and retreat by rule, they have but two ways to 

chooſe ; either to fly, or break through the enemy. 
They ought to determine for the laſt, when their re- 
treat is cut off on all ſides, ſo that they have no other 
way to eſcape but by cutting their way through the ene- 
my {word in hand but flight is always leſs hazardous 
when it is practiefble. 

If the officer is certain of the fidelity of his men, 
and their attachment to him; and ſees that they can— 
not get out of ſight of the enemy, but are ready to fall 
into their hands ; he ought to try one means fill, 
which has been known frequentiy to ſucceed. He 
ſhould diſperſe his party by two and two, by the fa- 
vour of the firit covered place, where they may be at 
liberty to take fo many different routes, lt is evident 
that two men may wind from right to left, and eſcape. 
more eaſily than a party of 12 or 20, who cannot move 
ſo freely. | 

Mr Jeney made uſe of ſuch an expedient ſucceſsfully 
in Italy, when the Spaniards having advice of his de- 

' tachment having flipped to the rear of their army, 

they cut off his retreat on all ſides, The whole party 
being diſperſed, he took two huſſars with him, and 
was followed ſo cloſe, that every inſtant he thought he 
mult be taken; however, he ſaved himſelf by croſſing 
a marſhy pond, The enemy ran to turn bim, but he 
got fo far before them, that they could not take him. 
He got ſafe to his pott, and in three days the whole 
detachment met without the loſs of a man; which will 
prove, that in ſuch a fituation we need not defpair, aud 
that in extreme neceſſity the paſſage of a river or mo- 
raſs ought not to be Cechned. 
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Of Sieges. 


—— — <= ity 


Sect. I. Of Attack. 


$ 1. DMaxims or principles to be obſerved in the attack 
of places. 


t. 1 approaches ought to be made, without 
being ſeen from the town, either directly, 
obliquely, or in flank. 

2. No more works ſhould be made than are neceſ- 
fary for approaching the place without being ſeen ; 
that is, the beſiegers ought to carry on their approaches 
the ſhorteſt way poſſible, conſiſtent with being covered 
againſt the enemy's fire, 

3. All the parts of the trenchea ſhould mutually 
ſupport each other, and thoſe which are fartheſt ad- 
vanced ought not to be diſtant from thoſe which are 
to defend them, above 120 or 130 fathoms, that is 


above mulket-ſhot. 


4. The parallels or places of arms the moſt diſtant 
from the town, ought to have a greater extent than 
thoſe which are neareſt, that the beſiegers may be able 


to take the enemy in flank, ſhould they reſolve to at- 


tack the neareſt parallels, 
5. The trench ſhould be opened or begun as near 


as poſſible to the place, without expoling the troops 


too much, in order to accelerate and diminiſh the ope- 
rations of the ſiege. | 5 
There is no ſuch thing as giving any exact rule in 
regard to the diſtance which ovght to be obſerved 
upon opening the trenches. Oa level ground, this 
diſtance may be 800 or goo fathoms; but if there 
ſhould be a hollow way in the neighbourhood of the 


place, the befiegers are to take advantage of it, and 


open the trenches nearer. In general, they are to 
regulate themſelves upon this head according to the 
nature of the ground, more or leſs favourable to the 
opening of the trenches. — We ſhall ſuppoſe, in the 
preſent work, that the opening Bught to be made 
within 800 fathoms of the covert-way ; the firſt pa- 
ralle] within 300 fathoms, the fecond within 150, and 
the third at the foot of the glacis. | 

6. Care ſhould be taken to join the attacks; that is, 


they ought to have communications, to the end that 


they may be able to ſupport each other, ſn 

7. Never to advance a work, unleſs it be well ſup- 
ported; and for this reaſon, in the interval between 
the ſecond and third place of arms, the beſiegers ſhould 
make, on both ſides of the trenches, ſmaller places of 


arms, extending 40 or 50 fathoms in length, parallel 


to the others, and conſtructed in the ſame manner, 
which will ſerve to lodge the ſoldiers in, who are to 
protect the works deſigned to reach the third place of 
arms. 

8. Obſerve to place the batteries of cannon in the 
continuations of the faces of the pieces attacked, in 
order to ſilence their fire; and to the end that the ap- 
proaches being protected, may advance with greater 
ſafety and expedition. 

9. For this reaſon the beſiegers ſhould always em- 
brace the whole front attacked, in order to have as 
much ſpace as is requiſite to plant the batteries on the 
produced faces of the works attacked. 
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10. Do not begin the attack with works that lie 
cloſe to one another, or with rentrant angles, which 
would expoſe the attack to the croſs- fire of the enemy, 


y 2. Of inveſting. 

Tre firſt operation of a ſiege is inveſting. The 
body of troops inveſting a town ought at leaſt to be 28 
ſtrong again as the garriſon ; they are to divide themſelves 
into ſeveral parties, in order to take poſſeſſion of all 
the avenues leading to the place. By day they ſhould 
keep themſelves out of the reach of cannon-ſhat ; but 


as ſoon as it is duſk they muſt approach much nearer, 
the better to be able to ſupport each other, and to 


ſtrengthen the town, | | 

The inveſting is generally mede by cavalry ; but 
when the country is cut with ravins or hollow ways, 
or when there are woods in the neighbourhood of the 


place, then there mult be likewiſe a body of infantry 


to guard all the avenues, and even to ſtop up, by a kind 


of retrenchments, ſuch as might be the eafieft to pe- 


netrate, | 

A few days after the invefling, the army arrives, 
and 13 diſpoſed round the town, according to the 
ground taken up by the line of circumvallation, and 
aſſigned by the engineer who bas the direction of the 
ſiege. As ſoon as the place is inveſted, they begin to 
trace the line of circnmvallation, and afterwards they 


ſet about its conſtruQion. 


g 3. To trace out the line of circumvallation. 


Brroxk a general begins the attack of a place, he 


muſt endeavour to have as exact a plan of it as pot- 
ſible, by which he forms a deſign of the circumvalla- 
tion and the attacks. The plan is rectified after the 
inveſting as much as the vicinity of the enemy will 
permit; and thereby he may correct the deſign traced 
at firſt, as far as there may be occaſion for correction. 
It is upon ſuch a plan, ſo reRified, that we ſuppoſe a 
general to proceed. We ſhall therefore begin with 
explaining or tracing the operations of the ſiege on 
paper; after which we ſhall give the manner of tranſ— 
ferring them to the ground. We ſhall exhibit tbe 
progreſs of theſe operations from the inveſting to the 


taking of the place, in the order they are really exc- 


cuted. The line of circumvallation being a fortifica- 
tion intended againſt the enemy from without, who 
ſhould attempt to ſuecour the town, its defenccs ouphit 
to be directed againſt that enemy; chat is, they ought 
to be oppolite to the town; and the beſieging arm) 
ſhould, as we have already obſerved, be encamped be- 
hind that line, that is, between it and the town. The 
camp ſhovid be, as much as poſſible, without the reach 
of cannon-ſhot : therefore, as the line of circumvalla- 
tion ſhould be at a greater diſtance from the place than 
the camp, the reaſon is ſtill ſtronger for its being alſo 
out of the reach of the cannon- ſhot ; which, whether 
fired horizontally, or at an angle of 10 or 12 degrees, 
may be reckoned about 1200 fathoms. As the rear 0 
the camp ſhould not be incommoded by the caniion» this 


part ought to be above 1200 fathoms diſtant from te 
place; and we ſhall ſuppoſe that the diſtance 9 
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es be ſxed at 1400 fathoms from the covert- way. The 
* depth of the camp may be eſtimated at about 30 fa- 
thoms. From the front of the line of circumvallation 
| there ſhould be a ſpace of 120 fathoms, to draw up 
the army in battalia behind the cireumvallation; which 
{ace added to 30 fathoms, ſuppoſed for the depth of 
the camp, gives 150 fathoms; and this, added to the 
diſtance from the covert-way to the rear of the camp, 
gives 1550 fathoms for the diſtance from the circum- 
vallation to the covert- way, 

This being laid down, if the place be a regular octa- 
gon, fortified according to M. Vauban's firſt method &, 
the radius thereof will be 234 fathoms. "This diſtince 
being added to the 1550 fathoms, then we ſhall have 
1784, Or we may make ita round number by adding 
16 fathoms, which are here of no manner of confe- 
quence; and we ſhall have 1800 fathoms for the di— 
ſtance from the centre of the place to the line of cir- 
cumvallation. ; 

The radius of the circumvallation being thus ſet— 
tled, from the centre of the place, with the diſtance of 
1800 fathoms, you are to deſcribe the circumference 
of a circle round the place. The diameter being 3600 
fatboms, the circumference will then take 11314 ; 
then take the diſtance of 120 fathoms, which you are 
to carry to the circumference. above deſcribed, This 
diſtance will be in this example 93 times, and ſome- 
thing over, which differs very little from 120 fathoms ; 
ſo that you may look upon the polygon of this cir- 
cumvallation as a polygon of 94 fides, of 120 fathoms 
each, 

The polygon of the circumvallation being traced, 
take on each of the extremities of its ſides the lines 
BD and BE, each of 15 fathoms ; and ſrom the points 
D and E, taken for the centre and diſtance of 25 fa- 
thoms, deſcribe two arcs which cut one snother 
at the point F; from whence draw the lines FD, FE, 
for the faces of the redans of the line of circumvalla— 
tion: thus it is we call the ſaliant parts EFD of this 
line, which ſerve to Rank it. | 

Perform the ſame operation on every ſide of the 
circumvallation, aud then you will have its principal 
line traced. | | 
The parapet within muſt be fix or eight feet deep; 
and without wake a Gitch parallel to all its parts, three 
or four fathoms in breadth. The parzpet of the cir- 
cumvallation will be ſeven feet and a half high, and 
the depth of the disch equal to the height of the pa- 
rapet, 

We have repreſented only part of the circumval- 
lation in this figure; we ſhould have had occaſion for 
= 2 very large plate to repreſent it entire, aud in its juſt 
= Proportions, 

2 To make the profile of the circumvallation, let AB 
be the line level with the country, and CD the ſcale 
0! the profile. Let A be the fide of the town, and B 
that of the country ; take AE, of fix feet ; from the 
point E, raiſe the perpendicular EF, of thrce feet, 
and draw the line AF, which will be the talus of the 
banquette. 

Draw FG parallel to AB, three feet ſrom F to G, 
” the line FG will be the breadth of the banquctte. 
n the point G raiſe the perpendicular GH, upon the 
ne FG, four feet and a half. 


Draw from the point H, II K, parallel to AB, 
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Make HK ſeren feet and a half, HI a foat and a Ofsi 


71 
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half, draw GI, which will be the intide of the parapet 
of circumva./ation, 

Draw from the point K, on the line AB, the per- 
pendicular KM; take KL a foot and a half, and draw 
IL, which will be the upper part of the parapet of the 
line of eirenmvallation. Take MN five feet, and from 
the point N draw the perpendicular NO, and ſet off 
ſeven feet and a half from N to O. Draw OR pa- 
rallel to AP, three fathoms or 18 feet from O to R; 
produce the line LN to P, and LP will be the ſcarp, 
or the outſide of the patapet of the line of circumval- 
lation, From the point K raiſe RS, perpendicular to 
OR, or parallel to ON. Moke QR equal to OP, 
and draw QoS, which produce beyond 8 three feet to 
V; then take SX fix feet, and draw VX, and the 
profile of the circumvallation will be completed. 

This kind of placis, VN, will ſerve to raiſe the 
enemy, and to expole them more to the tire of the 
line, ſhould they attempt to make themſelves matters 
of it, and to cover the parapet of the circumvallation, 
in the ſame manner almoſt as the glacis of a place 
covers the top of the rampart. | 

The dimenſions above given may vary a little wich 
out inconvenience; but it would be to no manner of 
uſe to make the lines ſtronger; only you may reduce 
the ditch to ten or twelve feet in breadth at the top, 
and five or fix feet in depth. A ditch of leſs breadth and 
depth, beſides its not allowing ground enough to form 
3 good parapet, would have the inconvenience of being 
too eaſy to paſs over by the enemy. 

The lines may be fraiſed; which is done when they 
are to laſt for ſome time, and the neighbouripg coun- 
try furniſhes wood enough for the purpole. 

Sometimes a fore-diteh is dug before the lines, 12 
or 15 feet in breadth at the top, and ſix or ſeven feet 
deep; it is made about 12 or 15 fathoms from the 
ditch of the line. Ihe defign of it is to ſtop the 
enemy when they attempt to attack the lines, and to 
make them loſe both time and men in paſſing over eit. 
As it is expoſed to the fire of the lines, the time the 
enemy mult neceffarily ſpend in croſſing will of courte 
occaſion their lofing a great many men; and beydes, 
the paſſage itſelf may throw them into ſuch diforder,, 
as ſhall prevent their attacking 10 advantapconſly as. 
they would otherwiſe do, were it not for this ob- 
ſtruct ion. | 

Notwithſtanding theſe advantages, M. Vauban dif. 
approved of this torc-ditch, from a notion that if the 
enemy can pet there, they are covered agaiult the fire 
of the circumvallation; and he condemns it expreſsly 
in his Memoirs, Bot, with due deference to this great 
man, it ſeems that the engincers have not been all of 
his opinion upon this matter; and though it be true 
that the fore-ditch ſerves as a cover to the enemy when 
they are 10 1t, yet it retards their march, and keeps 
them longer expoſed to the fire of the lines. Ac- 
cordingly fore-ditches have been made to lines on dif- 
ferent occaſions, fince the death of marſhal Vauban, 
particularly at Philipſburg, Between this fore- 


ditch and the ditch of circumvallation, at the ſlege 
of Philipſburg, in order to ſtrengthen the defence 
of the circumvaitation, there were likewiſe dug wells, 
which were ranged ctcquerwiſe, of about nine feet 
diameter al the mouth, and fix or ſeven feet deep, 
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+ Of Sieges. They were fituated near to each other, to prevent the 


enemy from paſſing eaſily through the intervening 
ſpaces. The ground they occupied would have been 
extremely difficult for the enemy to paſs; they would 
have retarded his march; and the fire of the lines, 
which entirely commanded the paſſage, would, with- 
out doubt, have killed a great many men, The 
Spaniards praiſed ſomething of this kind at the 
ſiege of Arras in 1654. Before the circumvalla- 
tion, they dug a number of holes two feet diameter, 
and a foot and a half deep; in which they faſtened 
ſtakes that were capable of greatly obfiructing the 
paſſage of the cavalry. See Plate CCCIII. | 
A line of circumvallation requires a ſtrong army to 
defend it, We have found the circumference of the 
line which we have been now tracing, namely, of 94 
ſides, each of 120 fathomse, to be 11280 fathoms ; out 
of this number the gorges of the redans are to be de- 
duced, but then their faces are to be added. The 
gorges have 30 fathoms; and the two faces which have 


50, give an overplus of 20 fathoms on each redan; 


that is, to the number above mentioned of 11280 fa- 
home, add as many times 20 as there are redans, in 
order to have the entire circumference of the circum- 
vallation. Tuis circumference has 95 redans; there- 
fore we mult add 94 times 20, or 1880, which will 
make 13160 fathoms for the whole circumference. 
This number being divided by 2282 (which is the 
number of fathoms contained in a French league) gives 
about five leagues and a half. Now it is clear, that 
ſo great an extent of ground requires a very numerous 
army to guard it, We may make a calculation pretty 


near, by ſuppoſing that every ſoldier drawn up in a 


line occupies a ſpace of three feet, that is, half a fa- 
thom ; that the ſoldiers are four deep; and that the 
army is drawn up in two lines, which will give eight 
ranks of ſoldiers. Each rank containing 26320 ſol- 
diers, the circumference of the circumvallation being 
13160 fathems, the eight ranks will therefore make 
210560 men. | 

To theſe we ſhould likewiſe add about 12000 or 
15000 men for the works of the attack, which would 
form an army of about 225000 men. And as it is 
not cuſtomary, at leaſt in Europe, to ſend ſuch ſtrong 
armies into the field, from thence it follows that the 
circumvallations, and the lines in general, when they 
are of a very great extent, are extremely difficult to 
guard, And indeed the molt celebrated generals have 
been divided in their opinions upon this ſubject. They 
all agree that there are certain caſes in which they may 
be of ſome advantage, eſpecially when they are of a 
narrower compaſs, and the deſign of them is to ſtop up 
the entrance of a country of a ſmall extent; but if 
they are very large, it is extremely difficult to defend 
them when attacked by a ſkilful enemy. 

It was heretofore the cuſtom to add great outworks 
to the lines, ſuch as hora and crown works, tenailles, 
&c. All the circumvallations of the towns that were 
deſieged during the wars between Spain and Holland, 
under the princes of Orange, were remarkable for this 
ſort of works. Theſe have been ſince laid atide, be- 
cauſe we find that even a line, with its ſimple redans, 
is very difficult to guard; and ſuch a number of out— 
works does but increaſe its circumference. The modern 


fg. 1. lines have ouly a few ſmall half-moons A, before the 


A 


R. 


gates of the circumvellation, placed like thoſe of 
towns, againſt the middle of the curtains ; the entra 
1s ſhut up by wooden barriers, and ſometimes by che. 
vaux-de frize, and other contrivances, which will hin. 
der the paſſage from being eaſily force4. 

The lines having very little elevation, ſtand in no 
need of baitions to be flanked in all their parts, like 
thoſe in the circuit of a town. Redans, which are"0f 
more limple and expeditious conſtruction, are ſufficient, 
The angle they make with the curtain is always very 
obtuſe, to the end that the ſoldier being placed on 


the face of the redan, may be the better able to defend 


its approach, It is cuſtomary, indeed, to make baſti. 
ons in thoſe parts, where the lines form ſuch angles ag 
could not be ſufficiently Cefended by redans. Yet, 
whenever it may be judged neceſſary, the linè of cir. 
cumvallation may be fortified with baſtions. The 
greateſt part of the lines at the ſiege of Philipſburg 
was flanked in this manner, as may be ſeen in Plate 
CCCIII. The baſtions increaſe the circumference 
of the circumvallation ; and probably the reaſon why 
they were uſed at the ſiege of Philipſburg, was becaule 
the eircumvallation was of a very ſmall extent. 

At the point of the redans, batteries are erected to 
fire the cannon a barbette over the parapet ; and the 
{ame is practiſed wherever the cannon are placed on the 
line of circumvallation. 

A computation is generally made of the time re- 
quiſite for making the lines, which is very neccſſary, in 
order to determine what day the trenches may be open- 
ed; this being ſeldom done till the line of circumval- 
lation is completed. Such a line as that we have been 
ſpeaking of is, according to marſhal Vauban, a work 
of nine or ten daye. When the ditch is narrower, and 
not ſo deep, it is made with greater expedition. 

The catculation of the time requiſite for conſtructing 
the lines, is made by meaſuring the excavation of the 
ground, of which they are to be formed, by the fa- 
thom; or, which amounts to the ſame, by meaſuring 
by the fathom a ſpace of fix feet of the length of the 
line, and computing the time a man will take up in 
doing it. As the like ſpace is given to each of the 
workmen, the line is made nearly within the time 
that one fingle workman would be about the ſpace 
alligned him. | 

Experience ſhows us, that a workman, in digging 
of earth of ordinary conſiſtence, may, in a day's la- 
bour, dig about the third'of a cubic fathom, that is, 
he may dig ſuch a cube in three days; which will ſerte 
to determine pretty nearly the time of the copſtruction 
of the lines, relatively to their aſſigned dimenſions. 

From whatj we have been ſaying, it follows, that 
when we know thu circumference of the lines, we 
know likewiſe the number of workmen to be employ- 
ed therein, reckoning one man to each fathom it 
length. | 

The workmen employed in the conſtruction of Ines 
are generally peaſants, who are ordered for this put 
poſe from the neighbourhood, and who, according 40 
M. Vauban, ſhould have a double allowance of bread 
given them, that is, one ration more than is allowed 
to the common ſoldier. It is not uſual to give then 
any thing elſe. 

When there is no. poſſibility of getting peaſants i 


work on the lines, then the troops are to do 285 
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W 5250s. part of the army is exempt from this duty ; horſe and 
| _—— foot mult ſerve alike. | 

Hitherto we have ſuppoſed that the circumvallation 
was regular; but even were it irregular, the conftruc- 
tion of it would differ very little from that which we 
have juſt now given. 

A. general ought to poſſeſs himſelf of all places 
from whence the lines may be commanded, when 
it is poſſible to do it without carrying the circumval- 
lation to too great a diſtance; and that he ſhould 
take all advantages arifing from the nature of the 
ground, as precipices, eminences, rivers, brooks, mo- 
ralleſs, and, generally ſpeaking, whatever is capa- 
ble of rendering the camp of difficult acceſs. If there 
are any woods or buſhes within its ineloſure, it will be 
right to cover it in thoſe parts by felling the trees, and 
therewith making a proper fence. | 

The tracing of the lines admits of no manner of 
difficulty, if you have a good map of the adjacent coun- 
try ; fince you have only to bring the ſeveral parts of 
the line nearly within 1800 fathoms of the centre of 
the place, and to take care that there ſhall be about 
120 fathoms from the point of one redan to another. 

Nor is there any difficulty in transferring this line ta 
the ground; the operation is too eaſy to thoſe who 
know a little of practical geometry, to loſe any time 
in explaining it here. 


6 4. Of the Park of Artillery. 


Tas park of artillery is the place which contains 
the cannon, bombs, powder, and in general all military 
implements and machines, that have any relation to the 
artillery. | 

This park ſhould be placed where there is leaſt dan- 
ger of being inſulted by the enemy, It ought to be 
without the reach of cannon: ſhot, and incloſed within 
a particular ſpot, which ſhould be fortified alſo by a 
line, conſiſting of a ditch and a parapet, flanked with 
redans in the ſame manner as the circumvallation. No- 
thing ſhould be neglected that is capable of ſecuring it 
either from the attacks of the enemy, or from any 
other poſſible damage. | 

There are ſeveral parks uſed in a ſiege; the great 
one, which is ſimply called the park, and is that of 
which we have been ſpeaking, ſerves as a general ma- 
gazine for all the artillery. The little parks are more 
within reach of the enemy's attacks, and contain the 
ſtores and ammunition neceſſary for daily uſe; for 
which reaſon they are ſupplied every day. They are 
diſtributed in places where they may be as ſaſe as 


are attacks, | 


y 5. Of the Line of Countervallation. 


THe intent of this line is to ſecure the beſiegers 
againſt any'attempt from the garriſon. It is never made 
but when the garriſon is numerous enough to diſturb 
the beſieging army. 

It is conſtructed in the rear of the camp in the ſame 
manner, and purſuant to the ſame rules, as the circum- 
vallation. The whole difference is, that as it is made 
to oppoſe a far leſs conſiderable body of troops than 
that which may attack the circumrallation, the parapet 
need not be ſo thick, neither need the ditch be ſo wide 
nor ſo deep. The thickneſs of the parapet may be 

Vor. X. 2 | 

* 


poſſible; and there are as many in number as there 


part IV. | = = R. 


only fix feet, and the ditch no more than eight feet 
wide at the top, and five deep. The redans are con— 
ſtructed iu the ſame manner as in the circumvallation ; 
and a view of the figure “ will ſufficiently point out 
whatever relates to this line, | 


96. Of the Trenches and Parallels. 


Wuirx the line of circumvallation is finiſhing, all 
the materials neceſſary for the conſtruction of the 
trenches are got ready, and the engineer, who has the 
direction of the ſiege, examines on the ſpot the molt 
proper place for the attacks, and the figure they ought 
to have; and of theſe he makes a particular plan. 

In regard to this ſubjeR, there are a great many 
things to obſerve, We have ſuppoſed that the place 
is regularly fortified, and on level ground; ſo that 
here it is indifferent on which fide the attack is begun. 
It is ſufficient to explain the rules that are to be there 
obſerved; and afterwards to apply them to irregular 
towns, and to uneven grounds. Let C (fig. 2.) be 
the place beſieged, and A and B the baſtions attack- 
ed. Begin with indefinitely producing towards the 
field the capitals of theſe two baſtions; in like man- 
ner produce the capital of the half-moon oppoſite the 
curtain between theſe two baſtions; ſet off 800 fa. 
thoms from the ſaliant angles D and E of the covert- 
way to F and G. This done, take DH, and EI 
of zoo fathoms; and from the ceutre C, with the ra- 
dus CH or Cl, deſcribe an arc, which produce beyond 
the points H and I; and on this arc HI conſtrud the 


firſt parallel, Then on the ſame lines, DF, EG, 


take the points M and N 140 fathoms diſtant from 


the points H and I; and through theſe points, de- 


ſcribe from the centre C another. arc, on which the 
ſecond parallel is conſtructed, This ſecond arc will 
cut the produced capital of the half-moon, in the 
point L, which is to be obſerved, in order to begin 
from hence a trench, which ſhall extend to the ſaliant 
angle of the coyert-way before this half- moon. Lally, 
through the points O and P, the diſtance of 20 or 25 
fathoms from the angles D and E, deſcribe from the 
centre C, a third are, on which the third parallel is 
conſtructed. ET | 

Terminate the firſt parallel by producing the faces 
a b, ab of the half-moons 1 and 2, collateral to the 
baſtions A and B; but extend the parallel 15 or 20 
fathoms beyond the interſection of this prolongation. 
The ſecond parallel will be leſs extended than the firſt, 
by about 30 fathoms on each ſide ; and the third alſo 
leſs extended than the ſecond, by about 30 fathoms 
on each fide. 

This being done, you have a ſketch of the trenches, 
and the places of arms. The bufineſs now is to trace 
the trenches, or approaches, without being ſeen or 
enfiladed. 8 | 

Take a long ruler, and Jay it on the point G, fo 
that it ſhall make, with the produced capital EG of 
the baſtion B, an angle EGS, whoſe fide GS being 
produced, ſhall meet no part of the covert- way, and 
{hall be diſtant about 10:or 12 fathoms from the angles 
to which it approaches neareſt, and this in order that 
the trench towards the fide GS may not be enfiladed 
from any part of the covert- way. 

Take GS of an arbitrary extent, as of 200 or 229 
fathoms, and put the ruler oa the point 8, ſo that it 
| 44 W | mall 
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of which on the fide ST, ſhall not fall on any part of 
the covert-way, and it will be 10 or 12 fathoms diſtant 
from the moſt ſaliant parts. Terminate this fide in T, 
and there make alſo a new angle 8 TI, whoſe fide TI 
ſhould terminate at the point I, where it meets the firſt 
parallel, Perform the like operation on FH, and it 
will pive you the ontline of the trenches as far as the 
firlt parallel. | 

At this part of the trenches you may mzkea preater 
number of turnings; you may likewiſe carry it in a 
direct line to the firſt parallel. The moſt important 
article is, to take care not to let it be entiladed from 


any part of the covert-way ; and the fewer angles and 


turnings it wakes, the quicker it is conſtructed, which 
in transferring it to the ground is worthy of great at- 
tention. Mind alſo, that its extremity, I, does not fall 
far from the point where the produced capital of the 
baſt ion meets the firit parallel. 

By the ſame method trace the trenches between the 
firſt and ſecond parallel, as may be ſeen in the figure ; 
but as this part is nearer the place than the former, in 
order to avoid being raked, it muſt have a greater 
number of angles. All its fides ought to cut the pro- 
longment of the capital of the baſtion B, as appears by 
the figure. In like manner trace the trenches be- 
twixt the ſecond and third place of arms, by maki 
as frequent turnings on the produced capital of the 
daſtion B, as ſhall be neceſſary, in order to its deſiling 
from the covert - way. By the ſame method trace the 
trenches on the capital of the baſtion A; trace alſo a 
trench on the produced capital of the half. moon, be- 
tween the ſecond and third parallel, to reach the flank- 
ed angle of its covert-way. | 

When the garriſon happens to be ſtrong and enter- 
prifing, it will be proper, between the ſecond and third 
parallel, to make parts of trenches U, U, &c. parallel 
to the places of arms; they are to be 30 or 40 fathoms 


long, and to communicate with the trench, as may be 


ſeen in the figure. Theſe parts of the parallels are what 
we have diſtinguiſned by the name of half parallels, or 
places of arms. Now to trace the whole trenches and the 
places of arms, of which we have been only giving a 
ſketch or outline, you are, at the diſtance of 12 feet, to 


draw parallel to the line we have been tracing, which 


expreſſes the trenches, and in like manner to that which 
expreſſeth the parallels or places of arms. | 
At every angle of the trenches obſerve to produce 


| the part of the trenches in thoſe places, ſo that this pro- 


longation ſhall cover that part of the trenches which it 
terminates. : 

This will be illuftrated by an example. 

Let ABCDFGMQ be a part of the trenches, 
and let AB be one of the fides oppoſite to the enemy; 
produce AB, ſo that BE ſhall be five or fix fathoms ; 


and in FG, take alſo five or fix fathoms from I to L, 
which will give the end of the trench BELI, the uſe 


of which is to cover the boyau or branch IOMG, 
whereby the enemy will not know the place where it 
falls into the trench AB, and to make room for 


withdrawing thoſe who are in this part of the trepches, 


and that the paſſage may be free at all the angles. In 
like manner produce the fide GM, from M to N, and 
the ſide IC, from O to P, and you will have the end 


of the trench MNOP, which will cover the branch 


the parapet ought to change fides al:ernately, If, for 
inſtance, AE, in the preceding figure, is towards che 
place, it is evident that the fide GN will be towards it 
alſo, and likewiſe the lids CD; and theretore the 
parapet of the trench is ſucceſſively conſtructed from 
the tight fide to the left, and from the left to the right, 
In the plans of attacks, the fide of the parapet of the 
trench, as allo that of the parallels, are diſtinguiſhed 
by a ſtronger line than any of the reſt; but the latter 
admits of no difficulty, becauſe we may cafily conceive, 
that being parallel to the place, its parapet muſt ne- 
ceſſarily be on the fide that faces it. Care has been 
likewiſe taken to expreſs, as we have alrcady mention- 
ed, in the figure, the parapet of the branches, by a 
ſtronger line than the other lines ot the attacks. The 


fide of the trench oppoſite to the parapet, is called the | 


reverſe of the trench. | 
What we have been mentioning is ſufficient to trace 


the trenches upon the plan of a regular place on even 


ground. In order to give all that can be ſaid re- 
lating to this ſubject on paper, there remains onl 
to add a word or two of their depth, and of their 
parapet. | 


The trenches are generally no more than three feet 


deep; and their parapet, beginning from the bottom of 


the trench, is fix feet and a half high, or thereabouts, 
The parallels have a parapet like the trench, and of the 


ſame height; but as they are intended for firing over, 


they are made with a kind of banquette, as may be 
ſeen Plate CCCV. fig. 3. to raiſe the ſoldier, to the end 
that he may fire over the parapet. On the parapet of 
the places of arms, are put baſkets, faſcines, or ſand- 
bags, ranged in ſuch a manner that the troops may be 
able to fire without being too much ſeen by the enemy, 
The third parallel, or place of arms, is generally wider 
than the reſt. Sometimes the inſide of its parapet is 
likewiſe made with ſteps or banquettes, to the end 
that the foldiers may conveniently paſs over it in caſe 
of an attack, The fourth figure of the ſame plate 
ſhews the profile thereof. | 
There will never be any great difficulty in tracing 
the attacks, even of an irregular town, and upon un- 


even ground, from an exact plan, by obſerving the 


method we have made uſe of to make its parts dehile 
properly. : 
But the difficulty is to transfer the works from the 


plan to the field, and to direQ the attacks of an irre- 
By irregular | 


gular fortification on irregular ground. 
ground we underſtand that which does not permit an 
army to extend itſelf on every ſide; which is cut by 
moraſſes, or ſubject to be laid under water by the town; 
or, in a word, which has only ſome parts fit for con- 
tinuing the trenches. 
of an able and experienced engineer is requilite, in or- 
der to obviate the inconveniences of ſuch a ſpot ; a 
thing that can be done but imperfectly upon paper. 
Yet to convey ſome idea of the manner of proceedings 
we ſhall here transter the above traced attacks to 4he 
ground ; but to fuch ground as hath been already 
mentioned, equally acceſſible in every pait. Before 
it is done, we mult from all the angles of the branches 
of the trench, upon the plan, draw perpendiculars to 


the produced capitals ; obſerving the diſtance of * | 
et 


Part I 


DCOQ. Do the ſame at all the angles of the trench. 0+, 
The parapet of the trench being mide to cover it, — 


Here it is that the knowledge 


W 1 
| Of 


a 1 — 


| of Steges. of theſe perpendiculars and their length. It is cvident, 
WW -—— that if the capitals were marked on the ground, and 
it was poſſible to perform. the operations there with 
any convenience, the. trench might be traced with all 
eaſe; becauſe by ſtretching a cord ſucceſſively from 
the extremity of one perpendicular to another, yon 
would have the firſt trace, or the zig-zag, of the 


for the operation is to be performed by night, in or- 
der to conceal the knowledge of it from the enemy, 
who will be very little diſpoſed to let the beſiegers 
carry on ſuch an operation unmoleſted. The follow- 
ing is a method that may be made uſe of. 
The engineer may walk about in the day-time, at a 
ſufficient diſtance from the place to be without the 
reach of muſket-ſhot. It is not uſval to fire cannon 
againlt a ſingle man, becauſe the ſhot is very uncer- 
tain, eſpecially againſt a perſon who does not ſtand ſtill 
for any time; therefore, without any great danger, he 
may only keep himſelf out of muſket-ſhot. It is eaſy 
to diſcover the flanked angle of the baſtions againſt 
which he wants to dire the attacks, and the ſaliant 
angle of the covert-way oppoſite to them : which 
gives two points, and theſe the direction or the pro- 
longation of the capitals of thoſe baftions, 
quently he has only to plant ſome pickets on the di- 
rection of theſe points, in order to have the prolonga- 
tion of the capitals of the baſtions. Theſe pickets can 
only be put out of the reach of muſket-ſhot ; but by 
day-light he may obſerve ſomething of the ground 
lying in the direQtion of theſe pickets, and he may 
afterwards reconnoitre it in. the evening, in order to 
place pickets there alſo. 
In this manner he may have the prolongation of 
the capitals pretty exact. | 
In order to conduct the trench by theſe . capitals, 
the following method has been pointed out by marſhal 
Vauban, | 
Examine upon the plan of the attacks what diſtance 
there is from the beginning of the trench to the firſt 
perpendicular ; meaſure this perpendicular and the fide 
or part of the branch correſponding to it ; take cords 
of equal length with theſe lines, and faſten the extre- 
mities of the two cords, one repreſenting the length 
of the line of dire Sion, and the other that of the 
branch which makes an angle with it, to a picket at 
the point of the produced capital where the trench be- 
gins, and make two men walk, each of them holding 
one end of theſe cords, viz. one in a direct line towards 
the place, the other alſo advancing towards the place 
and walking along- ſide of the former. When the firſt 
comes to the fartheſt diſtance betwixt the opening of 
the trench and the firſt perpendicular, he muſt plant 
a picket on this point, to which he is to faſten the cord 
which expreſſes the perpendicular. He muſt take the 
other end of this perpendicular, and afterwards turn 
off to the right or to the left, according to the fide 
where the perpendicular ought to be, till the part of 
the cord expreſſing the perpendicular is well ſtretched, 
and joined to that end of the cord of the trench car- 
ried by the other man: at their meeting they are to 
Plant a picket, by means of which the triangle, thus 
transferred to the ground, will be like that which was 
taken upon the plan ; and this part will be traced on 
the ground in the ſame manner as on tbe plan. 
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or turnings in the trench, and you may trace every 
part of them in the manner above laid down, at leaſt 
in the beginning, and when the trench is yet at a di- 
tance from the place. | 

Let the trenches be traced upon the plan, (fig. 2.) 
in the manner already ſhown, avd let C be the place 
againſt which you are to direct the attacks, transfer- 
ring the plan to the ground: let BG be likewiſe equal 
to the line of direction of the plan; you are to plant 
along this line a ſufficient number of pickets, with 
burning matches tied to them, in order to diſcover 
them the more eaſily, | 

To begin the tracing of the trenches, tie to the 
picket G a cord of the length GS, and to the ſame. 
picket another cord of the length GX: let there be 
two men, and each take an end of theſe two cords, 
and let them walk, the one at a venture towards 8, and 
the other directly to XK towards the place along the 
line of direction BG; and having reached the end of 
his cord, let him faſten it with a picket, after having 
drawn it very ſtraight; and to this picket let him tie 
one of the ends of the cord, which is to mark the per- 
pendicular XS- Let him take the other end, and 
walk towards S till his cord XS 1s ſtretched very tight, 
and then let him join the man who holds the end of 
the cord GS, and let them faſten a picket in S, where 
both the cords join. Let them afterwards take away 
the cord XS, the perpendicular which is of no uſe, and 
the cord GS which remains will mark the real tracing 
In order to have the line ST, you 
come to the picket X; to which you tie a cord of 
the length of XY, and another to the picket S of the 
length of ST. Let two men, as before, take each an end 
of theſe two cords, and let them walk, the firſt who 
holds the end of the cord XY, directly towards V, and 
the other who holds the end of the cord ST, obliquely 
towards T: he who holds the cord XY, baving reach- 
ed Y at the end of his cord, ſhall place a picket there ; 
to which let him tie the end of the cord of the perpen- 
dicular YT, and let him walk towards T, holding the 
end of this cord, till he meets or joins the man who holds 
the end of the cord ST; and at the point T of their 
meeting, Jet them place a picket, to which let them tie 
the end T of the cord ST. After this take away the 
cord of the perpendicular, and thus continue the ſame 
operation as long as you pleaſe, or are able, in order 
to trace all the other turnings or windings of the 
trenches. 

This whole operation ſuppoſeth that you know ex- 
actly the diſtance of the point G, the extremity of the 
line of direQion to the top E of the ſaliant angle of 
the covert-way. To find this diſtance, many ways may 
be learnt from trigonometry; but you may make uſe 
of the following, which is pointed out by marſhal 
Vauban, and is the moſt ſimple. 

Let A (fig. 5.) be the vertex of the ſaliant 
angle of the covert-way, and AB the line of direction 
of the trench whoſe length you want to take. At 
the point B, draw BC perpendicular to AB, to which 
give what meaſure you pleaſe, as 80 or 100 fathoms, 
and at the point C, draw CD perpendicular to BC; 
divide BC into ſeveral equal parts, as four, fix, or 
eight, and place pickets in each of theſe diviſions, 
Walk along CD, and look out for a point on this line, 
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Of Sieges, which ſhall be in the direction of A, and of one of 
the pickets of BC. Suppoſe that BC is divided into 


four parts, and that G, which is the picket of the third 
divifion, is in the direction of the point E of the line 
DC, and at the vertex A of the ſaliant angle of the 
covert-way,. you have the two fimilar triangles BGA, 
GCE. Therefore, as BG, the baſe of the former, 
is three times GC, the baſe of the ſecond, it follows 
that CE is the third of AB, and that thrice CE will 
give the length AB. If GC was only the fourth part 
of BG, CE would be only the fourth part of AB, &c. 

When once yon have found out by this, or fuch 
other methods as you may make uſe of, the length of 
the line of direction EG, (Plate CCCIV. fig. 2.) you 
will be always able to know the diſtance that remains to 
the ſaliant angle of the covert-way, and to the points 
I, N, P, through which the parallels or places of arms 
are to paſs, Theſe points being determined, it would 
be an eaſy matter from geometry to find out a method 
of deſcribing the parallels that are to paſs through 


them, if their ſituation admitted the engineers to per- 


form the operation quietly by day-light ; but they are 


to be traced in the dark, and under the fire of the 


place ; fo that there is no other way to trace them 
than by approximation, that is, to move as nearly pa- 
rallel to the circuit of the place as you can by your 
judgment ; and to plant pickets, with cords tied to 
them at proper intervals, the whole length of the line. 
But you can trace with cords only the firft parallel ; 
for the others are too near the place to be able to per- 
form this operation: you are therefore to proceed in 


tracing them almoſt in the ſame manner, as we ſhall 


obſerve when ſpeaking of the ſap, to which they be- 
long, and which are carried on by that method. 


97. Obſeruations on the propereſt part for making the 


the attacks. 


Wurz the lines are perfeQing, the neceſſary 
materials are to be got ready for the conſtruction and 
operations of the attacks. The materials conſiſt of 
faſcines, pickets three feet long and about an inch or 
two in diameter, gabions, and pickets for gabions. 
There mutt likewile be a proviſion of the ſeveral in- 
firuments or tools neceffary for theſe operations. 

The engineer, who has the direction of the ſiege, 
will likewiſe make uſe of this time to examine into the 
Parts molt convenient for carrying on the attacks, and 
where they will be moſt ſimple and expeditious. There 
are few fortreſſes in Europe of which plans are not 
to be had; but as it is preſumed that the enemy hath 
increaſed the fortifications of a town which is threat- 
tned with a hepe, care ſhould be taken to get intelli- 
gence thereut from fome ſkilful perſon that has been 


ia the place, and made all the obſervations poſſible in 


regard to the works lately raiſed, without giving any 
{ulpicions of his intentions. The danger of ſuch an 
undertaking is very well known, ſo that the perſon 
employed cannot be too cautious in keeping himſelf 
concealed. 

While the circumvallation is making, the engineers 
may at a diſtance, or, as we have already obſerved, 
out of muſket-thot, examine ſome part of the out- 
works; and afterwards, from the report of the perſon 


ſent into the place, and from what they know them» 


elves, they may ſettle with the general the propereſt 


A 
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with regard to the ground as to the fortifications , 
but in a work of this nature, it is ſufficient to conſider 
the points of moſt importance. 


Firſt of all, the nature of the ground about the vlace 


muſt be well obſerved, Whether there are any ditches 
or hollow ways, that may ſerve as a cover to guards of 
horſe and foot againſt the cannon of the place; whe. 
ther there are any parts that command the town, and 


may ſerve for the erecting of batteries; and whether 


the ground is fit for the works. The moft favourable 
circumſtance is to find a ſoil eaſy to dig; then the 
works advance with eaſe and leſs loſs, becauſe the ſol- 
dier is ſoon under cover, and the cannon does not do 
half the miſchief as in ſtony places, where it makes 
the ſhivers fly about, which wound a great many men; 
and beſides, inſtead of ſinking as in a good ſoil, it makes 
a number of rebounds, which greatly obſtruct the pro- 
greſs of the works. If the ground about the place is 
a pure rock, or a morals, then the operations are ſtill 
more difficult; beſides, there will be occafion for a vaſt 
quantity of faſcines, ſand-bags, wool-packs, &c. and 
the workmen are in much greater danger. 

The rivers which run through the town, or in the 
neighbourhood, do likewiſe deſerve conſideration ; 
for they ſeparate the attacks, and it may happen by 
ſome ſtoppage of the water, or other accident, that 
the bridges of communication being broke down, the 
ſeparation of the attacks will expoſe the army of the 
beſiegers to be defeated, by which means the place may 


be relieved. It is proper alſo to inquire, whether thoſe 


rivers are not ſubje& to inundations, which if they 
were to happen during the fiege, and to break in upon 
the attacks, would oblige the beſiegers to abandon the 
trenches, and to raiſe the ſiege. In a word, whether 
the town can command any quantity of water fo as to 
make an inundation round the place, and to lay the 
ground appointed for the attacks under water. All 
theſe points, and a great many others which we do not 
mention, deſerve the moſt ſerious attention. On the 
chooling a proper ground for the attacks the ſucceſs 
of the ſiege generally depends; for which reaſon the 


engineers and the generals, who are particularly con- 


cerned in this choice, ſpare no pains to obviate every 
inconvenience that the beſieged may make uſe of to 
retard the progreſs of the works. All that the enemy 
can do ought to be foreſeen, in order to prevent or 
remedy it effectually. | 


After chooling the propereſt ground for the attacks, 


a general is to confider the front which is leaſt forti- 
fied and leaſt covered with outworks. All other 
things being the ſame, it is evident, that the fewer 
outworks there are, the eaſier will be the attack. 


But if the place is fituated in a moraſs, or upon an. 


eminence, then he is ſtraitened by the ground; for 
let the outworks of the acceſſible fide of the place be 
what they will, it muſt neceſſarily be attacked on that 
ſide, If the town is fituated on the bank of a great 
river, as Mezieres, Namur, Thionville, Straſburg» 


Philipſburg, &c. which occupy only one fide of it, and. 


maintain the other by little forts ; then it is moſt ad+ 
vantageous to attack that fide next the river above or 
below, flanking the right or left of the trench with 
the bank of the river, and carrying another trench e 
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— thoſe works, 


the oppoſite bank, with an intent to take poſſeſſion of 
and to occupy a proper ſituation for 
placing reverſe batteries oppoſite the grand attacks. 
In a word, the whole choice of the attacks conſiſts in 
finding out the propereſt ground, and the weakeſt 
Gde ; but as it is to be preſumed that the enemy are 
acquainted with the nature of the ground about the 
lace, and therefore have taken care to fortify more ex- 
actly thoſe parts which are moſt favourable to an attack, 
the beſiegers ſhould not heſitate to make their ap- 
proaches on that ſide z where, by the fituation of the 
ground, they may gain, what the increaſe of the for- 
tifications might otherwiſe make them loſe. | 
But in regard to places ſurrounded with moraſſes, it 
je to be obſerved, that ſome of thoſe which are looked 
upon as inacceſſible, may happen to be otherwiſe ; and 
that an exact knowledge of their fituation will greatly 


facilitate the taking of the place, by carrying on the 


approaches on that fide which there is reaſon to think 
is leſs fortified, as the enemy judged it more difficult 
to attack. | | 


999 98. Of opening the trenches. x 
Ev thing being ready for opening the trenches, 


the ground pitched upon, the attacks ſettled and 
drawn upon a plan, and ftores or magazines of all the 


materials neceſſary on the occaſion being within reach- 


of the place where the pioneers propoſe to work ; the 
general having alſo ſettled the round of duty for the 


guard of the trenches, both of horſe and foot, as like - 
wiſe the number of horſe for bringing the faſcines, 
with the number of pioneers and troops to ſupport 
them; and the chief director of the engineers having. 


acquainted the reſt of the corps with his plan of at- 
tack, and the manner they are to act; in a word, 
every thing being ready for execution, the troops de- 
tioned for the ſervice of the firſt night being prepared 


and drawn up in battalia at the place of rendezvous, 


and the pioneers provided with faſcines, pickets, ſho- 


vels, and pick-axes; in the duſk of the evening they. 
all begin to advance, every ſoldier being obliged to 
carry a faſcine, together with his arms, in order to 
reach the place dęſigned for opening the. trenches. . 


The guard of horſe march at the ſame time to their 


alligned poſts, to the right and left of the attacks, 


ready to fupport the troops for the guard of the 
trenches. in caſe of any fally from the enemy. All 


ihis is to be done with od ge ſilence poſſible, and 


nothing ſhould be neglect 


to conceal the defign from 
the enemy, 


The pioneers are, according to marſhal Vauban, di- 


vided into brigades of 50 men each, commanded by a 
captain, a lientenant, and two ſerjeants. They ad- 
vance four or fix abreaſt, near the place where the 
trenches are to be opened; after which the reſt of the 
troops that are to ſupport them, being come up, the 
engineers charged with the tracing of the trencbes, 


and who are to place the pioneers, make them come 


forward where the opening is to commence, while the 
battalions that ſupport them are drawn up to the right 
and left in the places aſſigned them, where they un- 
dad their faſcines, and ſilently wait far further orders. 
a the mean while the engineers trace the branches of 
the trenches, as we have already obſerved ; the di- 


rector places the firk cord (fig. 2.) from G to 8, or 


— 
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trace the other branches from S to T, and from T to 
I. The ſame is done on the other ſide of the attack. 


The tracing of theſe two parts is done at the ſame 
time; they likewiſe begin to trace the firſt parallel this 


very day, and the work is advanced as faſt as poſſible. 


As much work is undertaken as the pioneers can be 
expected to perform this firſt night: and in proportion 


as the tracing goes on, the engineers place the pioneers, . 


making them file off one by one, each carrying his fa- 
icine under the right arm if the place is on the right, 
or under the left if it is on the left, to the end that 
by the poſition of their faſcines, which they lay on the 
ground along the tracing, and on the ſame fide as they 


carry them, they may be enabled to diſtinguiſh the fide - 


of the place, that is, the fide towards which they ought 
to throw np the ground 1n order to cover the trench 


from the fire of the town. As faſt as they are placed, 
they are ordered ſilence, and made to lie down with 


their face on the faſcines, and. not to begin to work 


till commanded,. The. whole operation begins at the 
ſame lime, that they may. advance equally, . When 
every thing is ready, and the pioneers are all placed 
along the tracing which is purpoſed to be.made this 
firlt night, orders are again given for them to work; 


and then they all ſet about it with all the diligence 
poſſible till day-light, that they may be covered againſt 
the fire of the place, which is {till very dangerous, in the 
morning, conſidering that the trench has not had time 
as yet to be rendered ſo perfect as it ought. The 
troops that are to ſupport the pioneers, are put under 
cover on the-back of that part of the trench which is 
finiſhed ; that is, on the border of the trench oppoſite 
to that on which its parapet is raiſed ; they are made 


to lie on their faces; after which the pioneers, who have 
been upon duty in the night, begin to file off, and 


others fill up their places. 
It is very difficult this firſt day to render the trench 
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as complete as it ſhould be; but no pains are ſpared to 


make it as complete as poſſible. 
As the deſign cannot be now concealed from the 


enemy, the guard mounts the next day with drum 


beating about noon; and care is taken to continue the 


work of the trenches the ſecond night, in the ſame 


manner as the firſt; that is, by placing the pioneers 


uncovered, becauſe they are at ſuch a diſtance from 
the town, that the fire is not yet dangerous enough to 
require their being placed otherwiſe: the work goes on 


quicker in this manner; but it muſt neceſſarily be al- 


tered as ſoon as the workmen come within mukket- ſhox + 


of the place. . 


If the whole compaſs of the firſt parallel has not been 
undertaken the firſt night, it is to be done the ſecond ;; . 
and the branches of the trenches are ſtill carried on, 


though with Jeſs vivacity and progreſs than the firſt. 
The firſt night is the beſt adapted for advancing the 


works of the trenches, . becauſe of the diſtance from 


the place, which is too great io apprehend any danger 
from the enemy's fire. 


the enemy is not appriſed of theſe works; eſpecially when 


all the neceſſary precautions have been taken to conceal 


them, and in that caſe the buſineſs is done ina manner 
without loſs or danger. It is of 1impartance to advance 


them with ſuch expedition, that they may be fit to. 


receive the troops, who are to ſupport the pioneers, 
| in 


Sometimes it happens ſo, that : 
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and as the firſt parallel is deſigned for this purpoſe, 
therefore it cannot be perfected too ſoon. 

This line is made with a view to protect the ad- 
vanced works, which become more difficult in propor- 
tion a3 they draw near the place; and it is but pru— 
dent not to run the riſk of their being deſtroyed by 
the enemy; for by being too haſty a contrary effect 
would follow. The grand rule is, not to advance faſter 
than you are able to maintain your ground, 

According to tnarſhal Vauban, the firſt place of 
arms, though begun the firſt night, has need of a ſe- 
cond and a third, before it can be completely finiſhed 
and in condition to hold the troops that are to guard 
the trenches; but the works for perfecting this line 
will not hinder the beſiegers from advancing to the 
ſecond parallel, which ought not to be begun till the 
Fourth night. It is to be obſerved, that the guard 
who mount the trenches are changed every day ; they 


mount about noon, and they are to be as ſtrong as 


ſhall be requiſite for oppoſing the fallies which the 
garriſon of the place may make againſt the workmen. 
"Chey are generally two-thirds of the garriſon, becauſe 
the enemy may fall upon the trenches with that num- 
ber, reſerving the other third to guard the town, But 
as it is poſſible that the befieged may think proper to 
ſally forth with their whole force, and fall upon the 
workmen, together with the troops that ſupport 


them; therefore, in order to guard againſt every 


accident of that fort, the troops in the trenches ought 
to be nearly equal to thoſe of the place, eſpecially in 


ſmall towas, where a few are ſufficient to guard the 


poſts, or where the burghers are ſo well attached to 
the prince, that the commandant may depend upon 
their fidelity in guarding the town ; becauſe in that 
caſe he may make a general effort with his whole gar- 
riſon againſt the troops in the trenches. 

We have obſerved, that the ſecond night the pioneers 
may till be placed uncovered ; but the third it would 
be very dangerous to do it, becauſe of the enemy's fire 
being too near. When the engineers are of this opi- 
nion, they take care not to expoſe the men any longer 
uncovered, and then the works are carried on by ſap. 


$ 9. Of the ſap. 


Lr ABC be the part of the trenches advanced 


to A, ſo near the town as to render it impoſſible, 
without evident danger, to work any longer at the 
approaches, unleſs the men have ſome cover againſt the 
fire of the place: and let the branch AD be traced 
by the engineer, not with a cord, as at the opening of 


the trenches, but with ſome pickets, which he has 


taken care to place in the direction this branch ought 
to have, to ſerve as a guide to the workmen, A cut 
is made in the parapet BA of the trenches ; and then 
the men deſigned to work by ſap, who are therefore 
called ſappers, will move forward through the opening 
A, ſuceeſſively eight in number. The firſt is to roll 
before him a mandlet, to cover him againſt muſket-ſhot. 
He advances as far as is neceſſary to place a gabion on 
the line AD; and this gabion being ſet on its baſe, in 
the proper ſituation, with the pickets uppermoſt, the 
ſapper makes a little trench behind, about fix inches 
diſtant from the gabion, of a foot and a half in depth, 
and as many in breadth, and he empties the earth of 
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cond gabion near the firſt, in the ſame manner, ang 
always under the cover of his mantlet ; in like manner 
he makes a ditch behind, the earth of which ſerves to 
fill his gabion. Thus he places a certain number, till 
he grows tired of the operation. 

The ſecond ſapper, who immediately follows him, 
widens the ditch made by the former by fix inches, on 
the oppoſite fide to where the gabions are placed, and 
makes it half a foot deeper. The earth he digs up 
ſerves to fill the gabions of the firſt ſapper. The third 
ſapper widens the ditch of the two firſt likewiſe half a 
foot, and he deepens it in the ſame proportion. 

At length the fourth enlarges it alſo in the ſame 
proportion, in breadth and depth; and then the trench 
is three feet wide, and the {ame in depth, which is as 
much as it ought to be, The earth dug up on this 
occafion 1s ſufficient, not only to fill the gabions placed 
by the ſappers, but likewiſe to make a parapet of the 
reſt, which is thrown up, and is ſtrong enough to reſiſt 
muſket-ſhot. The third and fourth ſapper lay the 
faſcines over the gabions, with their hooks, or other. 
wiſe; then they preſs them down, ſo that the ſtakes 
of the gabions ſhall keep them firm. As the ſappers 
are ranged by brigades of eight each, while the firſt 
four are working at the iap, in the manner above de- 


ſcribed, the other four furniſh them with gabions, 


faſcines, and whatever other things they want, But 
when the firſt four are tired, the four laſt take their 


places, and work in the ſame manner ; after which they 


are relieved by the firſt, and fo alternately, till each 


has performed his part at the head of the ſap. 


Whea the firſt gabions are placed, and the ſap is 
not as yet perfected, the part in which the gabions 
touch one another being leſs ſolid than the reſt, their 
joints are filled up by ſand-bags, which are taken away 
when the work 1s completed, or thoſe interſtices are 
filled up with ſmall faſcines called /ap- frggote. 


This is the nature of the ſap; a work fo much the 


more conſiderable, as it is performed by day as well 
as night. Several ſaps are carried on at the ſame time; 
and there is one to both fides of each of the attacks 
for the ſecond and third par There are likewiſe 
ſaps to each of the advanced parts, and to the half- 
places of arms or parallels. 0 | 

We have ſuppoſed that the firſt ſapper covered him- 
ſelf with a mantlet ; this was the cuſtom formerly, and 


an excellent cuſtom ; but now it is more uſual to have 


a ſtuffed gabion. He rolls this gabion before him, 
and uſes it in the ſame manner as , would the mant- 
let. Though care be taken to give a ſtuffed gabion 
to the directors of the ſaps, yet it happens ſometimes 
that the ſappers will not make uſe of them: for as the 
weight of this gabion renders it ſometimes troubleſome 
to roll, they chooſe to do without it ; and are ſatisfied 
with rolling ſeveral gabions before them, near one 
another, and with working behind them. Theſe ga- 
bions are indeed of little defence, but are ſufficient to 
conceal them from the enemy, who cannot tell the 
gabion behind which the firſt ſapper is. But as the 


preſervation of theſe men is of great importance, they 


ought to be obliged to work behind the ſtuffed gar 
bion : for the ſame reaſon, the firſt ſappers ſhould have 
a cuiraſs, and even a head - piece, myſket-proof. 


There are three ſorts of ſap; the ſimple, viz. that 
which 


Part Iy 


this ditch into the gabion. This done, be places a ſe. 
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cv. 


Cel. 


. in ſa . a 
0 be Gniple ſap, or the ſap without any other ap- 
ellation, is made on one fide, or, which is the ſame 
hing, has only one parapet. | . 
: The double ſap has a parapet on each fide, and is 
carried on wherever its two lides are ſeen from the 
Jace. : = : ; 

The flying ſap is that in which they do not give 
themſclves the trouble of filling the gabions with 
earth ; it is made where the workmen are not much 


expoſed, and in order to accelerate the approaches. 


The foregoing account, with the aſſiſtance of the 
figures relative to this ſubjeQ, is ſufficient to give a 
very exact idea of whatever relates to the Tap; we 
have only to obſerve, that as ſoon as the 'men have 
brought this work to its proper perfection, the pioncets 
are ordered forward, and theſe make it the ſame widrh 


ds the other parts of the trenches; upon which it 


changes its name of ſap to that of trench. TI: is called 
a trench, if it ſerves as a way to the town; and a 
place of arms, if it be parallel to it, and defipned to 
lodge troop:,—See Plate CCCV. fig. 7, 8. and 
See alſo the upper compartment 
of Plate CCCII. for figures of the different inſtru- 
ments uſed in this and other operations of a ſiege. 


io. Of batteries. 


CAxxo is made uſe of at a ſiege for two different 


purpoſes ; the firſt to drive away the enemy from their 
defences, and the ſecond to diſmount their guns. 


To produce theſe two effects, the batteries ſhould 


not be above the mean reach of cannon ſhot from the 


place; that is, above 300 fathoms. Therefore there 
is no poſſibility of conſtructing them till the firſt paral- 


Tel is formed; and as the diſtance of this firſt parallel 


from the place is generally 300 fathoms, the batteries 
muſt be on this line, or beyond it, nearer the town. 

In order to judge where they may be placed moſt 
conveniently, we are to conſider that this muſt be where 
they are able to diſcover or ſee into à greater part of 
the enemy's defences. Now this can be no where but 
on the produced faces of the works attacked. In this 
ſituation they diſcover the whole length of-the faces 
of thoſe works, which they could not do in any other 
polition ; therefore we may lay it down as a general 
rule, always to place the batteries, when the ground 
will permit, on the produced faces of the works at- 
tacked, as we have mentioned in the maxims of attack. 

Let Z be the centre of the place attacked, and the 
trenches, as well as the parallels, completed. To find 
a proper poſition for ere ing batteries, produce the 
faces AD, AC, BE, BF of the two baſtions attacked, 
till their prolongation cuts the firſt parallel. Produce 
alſo the two faces OM and OL, of the half-moon 
MOL of the front attacked, and the faces HG and 
IK of the two collateral half-moons 1 and 2, to the 
brit parallel, and ere& batteries on theſe produced 
faces, as you ſee in P, Q. R, 8, T, U, X, and V. 

They are advanced beyond the firſt parallel 40 or 
50 fathoms; and are parted from the trenches, to the 
end that they may be uſed with greater eaſe and con- 
venrence, and leſs trouble to the workmen. 

ne conſtruction of batteries belongs to the officers 

of che artillery, who conſult with the engineer that 


enemy. 


gf Sieges. which we have been deſcribing, the double, and the has the direction of the fiege, about their ſituation, 


and the number of guns. 


$ 11. Of /allies. 


Tuar we might not interrupt the making of the 
trenches, we conducted them to the foot of the glacis, 
witbout taking notice of ſallies; that is, attacks which 
the garriſon may make againſt the trenches, with a 
view of ruining or retarding the works. As it is not 
to be preſumed that the enemy will ſuffer themſelves 
to be firaitened in the town without ufing ſome 
endeavours to prolong the ſiege, and-as ſallies ſeem to 
be one of the principal means they can employ, it is 
proper to point out the conduct to be obſervede not 
only for preventing their effects, but likewiſe for ren - 
dering them difadvantageous to the enemy. 


The intent of fallies is to deſtroy a part of the 


trenches, to got to ſome battery in order to nail up 


the cannon, or to ſurpriſe part of the guard in the 


trenches. When there happens to be a ſtrong garri- 
fon, they likewiſe make fallies withovt any particular 


view: but a ſenfible governor will avoid all ſuch; and 


we are to ſuppoſe that he acts always with one ſet- 


tled deſign, which is to retard the taking of the place; 


otherwiſe he would wantonly expoſe the garriſon, and 


be the cauſe of knocking men on the head, without 


any fort of neceſſity. 
Sallies can be attended with no ſucceſs, unleſs they 
are made at a time when unexpected; by falling then 


upon the workmen, they are ſcattered, and obliged to 
They in running away muſt needs occaſion con- 


fly. 
fuſion and diſorder among the troops that are to ſup- 
port them; and it requires ſome time before they can 
be brought again to order, and made to charge the 
In the mean while the latter avail themſelves 
of the opportunity to fill up the trenches, and to do 
all the miſchief poſſible : but when the troops are up- 
on their guard againſt every deſign of the enemy, if 


the latter ſtir out of the place, they are ſuffered to ad- 


vance; and care is taken to cut off their retreat, by 
means of the cavalry and the picket, in caſe they 
ſhould advance too far into the field: otherwiſe they 
are fired at from the places of arms, and other works 
within reach ; and then they are briſkly attacked by the 


grenadiers and the troops upon duty in the trenches. 


Care, however, mult be taken not to purſue them too 
far, for fear of the fire of the place, which never fails 


to be extremely ſharp when the enemy have got back. 


to the covert-way. | 


In proportion as the works advance towards the 


town, ſallies become more dangerous to the beſiegers, 


becauſe the enemy may fall upon the trenches more 
readily ; for which reaſon, double care ſhould be taken 
to ſtraiten them more cloſely, and to prevent their 


ſallying out with impunity. As the works carried on 


beyond the ſecond parallel are more expoſed than the 
reſt, becauſe of their proximity to the covert-way, no 
part ſhould be advaced without being well ſupported, 
Hence, as we have already taken notice, balf. places 
of arms are formed, in order to ſupport the head of 
the trenches, till they reach the third place of arms; 
which mult be ſet about with the greateſt care and ex- 
pedition poſſible. When this is done in the manner 


it oupht, there will hardly be any farther danger from 
the ſollies. 


Sallies 


0 


— 
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Sallies are ſeldom made in the day-time but by a 
preſumptuous enemy, who imagine they may ſafely 
attack and defy the troops on duty in the trenches : 
but they are eaſily repulſed, unleſs the beſiegers are 
ſo weak, as not to be able to furniſh a ſufficient guard 
for the trenches; in which caſe they ought not to con- 


tinue the ſiege, leſt they run a riſk of being at length 


entirely defeated. 

A parriſon may likewiſe be in a condition to inſult 
or attack the trenches, after having received a ſtrong 
reinforcement; and then it is in the option of the ge- 
neral either to continue or to raiſe the ſiege. If it ap- 


pears that his army ſuffers too much by continuing, 


he apght to raiſe it: but here we ſuppoſe that he has 
all the ſuperiority of troops neceſſary for avoiding ſuch 
a ſtep, which, independently of the expences incurred 
in preparing for the ſiege, and the number of men 
ſlain in the different operations, is geggrally attended 
with very troubleſome and diſagreeable conſequences, 
At the opening of the trenches, and when the be- 
ſiegers are at a good diſtance from the place, there is 


little occaſion to be afraid of any ſallies in the day; 
for there would be full time enovgh to prepare to re- 


ceive them before they reached the works. If the 
enemy are diſpoſed then to iſſue forth, they will do it 


by night; but it will be an eaſy matter to get iutelli- 


gence of any attempt they ſhould make, by ordering 
parties of io or 12 men, headed by a ſerjcant, to range 
in the night between the trenches and the town. 


Theſe men may lie on their faces as near the place. 
as poſſible; remaining in profound filence till they 


hear or perceive {ome motion in the covert-way ; then 
they ſhould fend one of their own body immediately 
to acquaint tbe lieutenant-general who that day com- 
mands the trenches, and the reſt ſhould continue there 
as long as they can be concealed, to fee which way 


the enemy direct their courſe. This caution is not only 


fimple and eaſy, but ſufficient to guard the beſiegers 
againſt ſurpriſe, and to enable them to give a warm 


reception to the enemy. 


When the works are advanced pretty near to the 
place, for inſtance, to the third parallel, if the enemy 
ſnould then ſally out and fall upon the workmen, the 
latter muſt be ordered to retire quickly to the back of 
the third place of arms, and let the guard fire briſkly 
upon them, without minding the overturning of a 


dozen or two of gabions ; for the galling fire of the 
ſmall arms, to which the enemy are expoſed during 


this expedition, will make them pay dearly for what 
little diforder they occafion. 
While they are taken up in this buſineſs, the be- 


ſiegers muſt fall upon them vigorouſly, and drive them 
back into the town; taking care, however, not to fol- 
low them too far, for fear of being expoſed to the 


whole fire of the place, as ſoon as the enemy ig got 
back to the covert-way. The miſchief they have done 
is quickly repaired : Marſhal Vauban ſays that one 


befiegers has been well ſerved, it does more harm to 
the beſieged, than that they can have done to the 
trenches, | 


$ 12. Of the Lodgments on the Glacit, and the taking of 


the Covert- may. 
Ws left the works at the foot of the glacis, and at 


* 


R. 


the enemy from the covert- way. 

Our being then ſo near the covert- way, renders it 
impoſſible to defile from it; but in order to prevent 
the effect of enfilading, it is neceſſary to make the 
trenches much deeper in the glacis ; the fire of the 
covert-way being very near, cannot plunge into thoſe 
deep trenches, which renders it leſs dangerous to abide 
there than it would otherwiſe be were it not for this 
precaution: or they are made with traverſes much in 
the ſame manner as in the covert-way, by which 
means the enfilading will be prevented in part, though 
not entirely. 

And here we are to obſerve, that the enfilades are 
far leſs dangerous when near than at a diſtance ; be, 
cauſe it is eaſier to guard againſt them by means of 
traverſes, When near, the violence of the fire makes 
the ball deſcribe a line ſenſibly direct; ſo that if it 
grazes the top of the parapet of one traverſe, it will 
plunge into the next. But in diſtant enfilades, the 
balls being at the end of their reach, and having ſpent 
their force, they deſcribe lines ſenſibly different from 
direct; ſo that in ſpite of the traverſes and their height, 
they fall into the part of the trench between the tra - 
verſes. This is a remark made by Mr Vauban. 

In regard to the figure of the lodgment on the pla- 
cis, it varies according to the different circumltances 
or poſition of the works by which it is defended. The 
common way 1s to make ſeveral ſhort turnings or zig- 
zags upon the ridge of the glacis, in the direction of 
the ſaliant angle of the covert-way, and continued to 
this angle; or you begin with making two or three 
ſhort turnings towards the foot of the glacis, from 
whence you aſcend afterwards by a direct trench, or 
ſap, in the following manner. 

Two ſappers roll each a mantle, or ſtuffed gabion, 
before them on the ridge of the glacis ; each making 
a ſap, one on one fide of the ridge, and the other on 
the other. The ditch is dug deeper than uſual, in order 
to cover them the better againſt the fire of the place. 
This work, which advances on both ſides at the ſame 
time, and both ſides covered, each with a parapet, is 
what we called a double ſap. In the middle they make 
traverſes three fathoms thick, and of the ſame breadth 


as the trench. On each fide ſmall paſſages are made 


like thoſe overagainſt the traverſe of the covert · way, 
to the end that the communication thereof be not in- 
terrupted, | 

Theſe traverſes are conſtrued ſo'near to each other, 
as to be a ſufficient cover, by their elevation and di- 
ſtance, againſt the fire of the place. In order to guard 
againſt the effect of the grenades, upon coming within 
their reach, that is, within 14 or 15 fathoms of the 
covert- way, care then is taken to cover this trench 
with blinds, or, which is the ſame thing, to cover the 


| , upper part of it. 
hour is enough for this purpoſe; and if the fire of the 


The ſirſt and ſecond figures of Plate CCCVII. will 
ſhow this direct trench. The firſt exhibits the plan, 
and the ſecond the profile, which paſſes over one of the 
traverſes. | 

All this being done, and the third parallel finiſhed 
in the manner we ſuppoſed, they advance from th1s 
parallel upon the glacis to each of the ſaliant angles o 


the covert-way of the front attacked, and they 1 


Part IV, 
the third parallel; our buſineſs is now to make a lodg. of Sc 
ment there, and to go on with them till we have driven — 
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bounded by a circular arc; whence the enemy may be 


W 

with making two or three ſhort turnings, as marked 
on Plate CCCV II. fig. 6. along the ridge of the gla- 
ſo as to occupy about one-third thereof. Theſe 
are to be made as deep 3s is neceſſary, to be a ſhelter 
azainſt the fire of the covert · way; afterwards they may 


proceed directly along the ridge of the glacis, by a 


deep ditch, to the ſaliant angle of the covert-way. 
M. Vauban obſerves, that if we follow directly the 
ridge of the glacis, this trench is made without much 
danger. For the paliſade which is placed at the ſaliant 
angle of the covert: way, and the other two next it, 
do not preſent directly to the ridge, but only oppoſite 


to the faces; where at the molt there is only room 


for one or two fuſileers to fee the head of the trenches, 
and who are eaſily filenced by the fire of the third pa- 
rallel, which ought to be well ſerved, and like wiſe by 
that of the ricochet. | : | 
| Upon coming to the middle, or two-thirds of the 
glacis, two new ſaps are made, þ b, ibid. which em- 
brace both fides of the covert- way, to which they are 
almoſt parallel. Their length is 18 or 20 fathoms, 
and about five in breadth. They are covered at the 
end with crochets and winding traverſes, which pre- 
vent the fire of the covert-way from enfilading them 
cally. ; 1 | 
The parapet of theſe ſaps is raiſed about eight or 
nine feet above the glacis; and by means of gabions, 
three bapquettes are made, as may be ſeen, Plate 
CCCVIII. hg. 5. The ſoldier placed on the upper 
banquette is thereby raiſed high enough to plunge into 
the covert-way, as appears from the ſame figure. When 
this work, which Marſhal Vauban calls the cavalier of 
the trench, is once finiſhed, it is very difficult for the 


enemy to remain any where in the covert-way ; for 
they would be too much expoſed to the fire of the 


ſoldiers placed on theſe cavalicrs. But theſe. places of 
arms or cavaliers cannot be made without being pro- 
tected by the ricochet batteries, Which enfilade the 
covert · way. | | 

There is alſo another method of driving the enemy 
from the covert-way, which is. by uling the ricochet 
bombs. The confuſion and miſchief they occeſion in 
this part of the fortifications, plainly ſhows there is no 
poſſibility for the enemy to maintain themſelves there, 
fo long as this method is practiſed; as we have ob- 
lerved in the above-mentioned treatiſe. 

Theſe cavaliers being once finiſhed, it is eaſy to 
carry on-the direct trench, as far as the ſaliant angle 
of the covert-way, and to eſtabliſh at the point of this 
angle and on the head of the glacis a ſmall lodgment 


entirely driven from the ſaliant place of arms of the 
covert-way. Afterwards this lodgment may be widen- 
ed on branches of the covert-way, by digging into 
the upper part of the glacis, at the diſtance of three 


tathoms from the inner fide of the covert-way ; to the 


end that this thickneſs may ſerve as a parapet to the 
lodgment, and ſereen it from the cannon. IT 

he operation we have been deſeribing, to reach 
m the third parallel to the ſaliant angle of the covert- 
Way, 18 formed at the ſame time againſt all the ſaliant 
angles of the front attacked: hence the enemy 18 
obliged to abandon them almoſt all at the ſame time; 
and the lodg ment on the glacis is afterwards advanced 


on both lides of theſe angles, towards the re entering 
or. X. 3 


iro 


A 


R, 


places of arms of the covert-way. 

As it is impoſſible to make this lodgment defile from 
the works of the place, there is no other way to guard 
againſt the enemy's fire than by many traverſes. The 
5th figure of Plate CCCVII. ſhows in great, the plan 
of part of this lodgment with its traverſes; which are 
made with chandeliers and gabions. If the enemy, 
notwithſtanding the cannon and bomb- batteries d r/c5- 
chet, and the fire of the cavaliers of the trenches, 
ſhould obſtinately continue in the re-entering places of 
arms of the covert-way; in order.to compel them 
to remove, batteries for throwing of ſtones are raiſed 
over againſt thoſe places of arms: and with this view, 
as ſpon as the lodgment of the glacis is brought within 


one-half or two-thirds of the branches of the covert- 


way, on both ſides of the re-entering angle, a ſap is 
carried on oppolite to the place of arms; and on this 
{ap batteries for throwing ſtones are erected, as ma 

be ſeen in cc, Plate CCCVIL. fig. 6. Theſe batterics 
being finiſhed and ready to play, they diſcharge a 
ſhower of (tones into the place of arms (fig. 6.), which 
will not ſuffer the enemy to maintain themſelves there 
any longer. The lodgment continues to advance; and 
as ſoon as the enemy 1s driven from the place of arms, 
it 18 continued all round the faces thereof ; and a 
lodgment is likewiſe made there, which muſt commu— 
nicate with.tbat of its faces, and ſhould extend almoſt 
circularly along its demi-gorges. This lodgment 
being properly finiſhed, will hioder the enemy from 
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venturing to return to the covert-way; and of courſe 


will ſecure the poſſeſſion of it to the beſiegers. Theſe 


lodgments are made with gabions and faſeines; the 
gabions are filled with earth, faſcines are put over them, 
and the whole 1s covered with earth ; they fink into 
the glacis as deep as is requiſite to be covered againſt 
the fire of the place. 1 16171 | 

In the whole of this account we have not made uſe 
of mines; becauſe we were willing that the diſcription 
of the works, which are carried on from the third pa- 
rallel, in order to become maſters of the covert-way, 
ſhould be as plain poſſible. This omiſſion we ſhall 
now ſupply, by making mention of the principal dif- 
ficulties oecaſioned by mines, ia endeavouring to drive 
the enemy from the covert-way. 2 

Without mines the enemy would find it very diffi- 
cult to retard the works we have been deſcribing ; be- 
cauſe the ricochet batteries muſt gall them exceſſively, 
and break up their defences, ſo as to deprive them of 
all ſhelter : but they may have ſome reſource Jeſt in 


works under ground, where their miners can proceed 
with more ſafety ; while thoſe of the beſiegers, not 


having the ſame knowledge of the ground, can only 
grope in the dark; ſo that it is altogether a mere 
chance if they find out the enemy's galleries, and ſuc- 
ceed ſo as to deſtroy them. If information 1s received 
that the glacis is countermined, there can be no man— 


ner of doubt but the enemy will avail themſelves of 


their countermines, to carry branches forward into the 
field; and then to avoid, as much as peſſible, the 
miſchicf that may be done by thoſe ſubterraneous 
fires, in the third parallel ſhafts or pits are ſunk 
eiphteen or twenty feet deep, if the ground will per- 
mit, in order to get below the galleries of the be- 
ſieged: and from thence galleries are carried on to- 
wards the covert-way, to meet with thoſe of the ene- 
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Of Sieges. my, boring the earth with a long iron needle or augre, 
—— to find them out. If they are found underneath, an 


opening is made down into them, and ſhells are 
thrown in, to drive away the enemy and to ruin their 
gallery. If, on the contrary, they are to þe found above 
them, a ſmall mine muſt be ſprung to break them: 
but if none of the enemy's galleries can be found, in 
that caſe branches muſt be carried to the right and left; 
at the end of which are made ſmall chambers, to ſhake 
the neighbouring ground, which can hardly miſs de- 
ſtroying the galleries and chambers of the befieged. 
Not withitanding all the care that can be taken in 
the like caſe, it is not to be preſumed that the mines 


of the beſieged under the glacis ſhould be rendered ab- 


ſolutely ineffectual; but as ſoon as any of them are 
ſprung, workmen are immediately ſent to make a 
lodgment in the pits. In ſome grounds, the mines of 
the beſieged may be ſpoiled, by letting in a brook or 
rivulet into the galleries; for which purpoſe you have 
only to dig pits in the neighbourhood, and let the 
water run in. The expedient was made uſe of at the 
ſiege of Turin in 1706, whereby a great many mines 
of the beſieged were rendered uſeleſs, Es 
The enemy ſhould have mines placed, to hinder the 
lodgment on the head of the placis, within four or five 
fathoms of the paliſades of the covert-way ; to the end 
that in ſpringing them the paliſades may not be hurt, 


and that they may be under the lodgment which the 


beſiegers make there. 
When they have wrong their mines, they make 
lodgments in them; the beſiegers likewiſe on their 


part ſpring mines, with a view to deſtroy the paliſades. 


In ſhort, nothing is _— on either {ide that can 
help to deſtroy one another. The beſieged do not give 


up an inch of ground without diſputing it manfully ; 


and the beſiegers employ every method in their power 


to oblige the enemy to yield as ſoon as poſſible, and 
with as little Joſs of men as may be. 

Nothing can be ſaid but what is very general on this 
ſort of conteſts. They depend on the ſituation of the 
ground, and upon the capacity and underſtanding of 
thoſe who attack, and thoſe who defend the place. 

Before we made mention of mines, we ſuppoſed, 
when treating of the lodgment on the top of the glacis, 
that the fire of the cavaliers of the trenches, together 


with the cannon and ricochet bomb-batteries, had ob- 


liged the enemy to quit the covert-way; but if nowith- 
ſtanding theſe fires, they ſhould obſtinately continue in 
the places of arms and behind the traverſes, the way 
to drive them entirely from thence, and to make the 
lodgment we have been ſpeaking of upon the glacis, 
1s as follows. = 
Whether the enemy has ſprung a mine near the 
faliant angle of the covert-way, or whether the be- 
ſieged have blown up ſome of the paliſades near it, 
as ſoon as the mine is fprung, workmen muſt be ſent 
to the excavation ; where they are to cover themſelves 
with all poſſible expedition, and afterwards to extend 


their lodgment in the covert-way on both ſides of its 


jaliant angle. 

The double trench, or the double ſap on the ridge 
of the glacis, mult be made to communicate with this 
lodgment, in order to be able to ſuſtain it if there 
mould be occaſion, and to communicate with it more 
ſafely. Particular care muſt be taken to cover the 
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extremities of it, that is, to make traverſes ever 
where, in order to be ſheltered from the fire of + 
other parts of the covert-way, where the enemy {il 
maintains themſelves. 

When this lodgmeat is extended to the firſt traverſes 
of the covert-way, if the enemy keep their ground 
behind it, as there can be but few under cover there, 
conſidering the ſpace they have to occupy, a company 
of grenadiers muſt make a briſk attack to drive them 
away: this done, ſome of thoſe grenadiers ſhould en. 
deavour to find out in the part abandoned by the ene- 
my the entrance into the mine, and the ſauciſſon; and 
upon finding it, as there is great probability that they 
will, they are to cut it off, and thereby render the 
mine uſeleſs, Workmen may be hkewiſe ſent into the 
paſſage round the traverſe, and there make a ſmall lodg. 
ment, which will be the ſafeſt that can be contrived 
when the enemy is ſo very near. After this an en- 
trance is to be dug in the covert-way oppoſite thoſe 
traverſes, and continued towards the bank of the ditch, - 
under cover of the traverſe; then a ſap is to be made 
from each of the extremities of this paſſage, that is, 
near the border of the counterſcarp; which are to be 
carried along the rounding of the counterſcarp to- 
wards the middle, where they are to meet. This lodg- 
ment muſt be made very deep, that it may be no 
hindrance to that on the head of the glacis; and it is 
to be managed ſo as to leave between it and the border 
of the ditch a breadth of earth, ſufficient to refiſt the 
cannon of the flanks and the curtain. This lodgment 
mult be alſo covered with blinds, to prevent the effe& 
of the grenades ;-and it is of great uſe towards an 
opening into the ditch. | 

During the whole time that the beſiegers are work- 
ing upon this lodgment in the interior part of the 
covert-way, they are to continue the lodgment on the 
top of the glacis, as far as the re- entering places of 
arms; from whence: the enemy may be driven by or- 
dering a few companies of grenadiers to attack them, 
fuppoſing they ſhould be fo obſtinate as to continue 
there, notwithſtanding the fire of the ricochet batteries, 
and of the ſhells and ſtones. As ſoon as the enemy 
have entirely withdrawn themſelves, a lodgment mul 
be made there, as we have already mentioned. 


| d 13. Attack of the covert-avay, ſword in hand, 


THERE is another method of driving the enemy out 
of the covert-way, more expeditious indeed, but at 
the fame time more bloody, more precarious, and 1n- 


finitely leſs ſkilful. This conſiſts in making a ſudden 


attack on the whole front of the covert-way, in dri: 
ving the enemy from thence by main force, and after- 
wards making good a lodgment. | | 

There may be circumſtances that ſhall abſolutely 
require this method of attacking the covert-way ; #3 


when there is no poſſibility of erecting ricochet batte- 


ries to fire at its branches, nor at the faces ofath® 
works in the front of the attack ; or when it is pre. 
ſumed that the enemy are not in a condition to with- 
ſtand an attack of this fort; or, in fine, when its 
thought expedient to run any hazard in order t0 be 
maſters of the covert-way a few days ſooner : on ſuch 
occaſions it is uſual to take this method of attacking 
it, which is conducted thus. 


When the reſolution is taken to attack the AHN 
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to advance as near as pollible to the glacis; and the 
ec more forward it is brought, the ſafer the attack. All 
6g. 44 along this parallel banquettes are to be made, ſtep- 


W 
ſword in hand“, the third parallel ſhould be made 


faſhion, to the top of its parapet, that che troops de- 
ſigned for the attack may paſs over it wich eaſe. At 
the back of this line, and in the very line itſelf, a great 
quantity of materials, as tools, gabions, fafcines, fand- 
bags, Ke. muſt be got ready, that nothing may be 
wanting to make the lodgment with all expedition, 
after driving the enemy out of the covert-way. A 
ſtrong party of grenadiers is ordered, and placed along 
the third parallel, four or fix deep, and the workmen 
behind them on the back of this parallel with their 


tools, gabions, faſcines, &c. Care, moreover, is taken, 


that all the other parts of the trenches be well fur- 
niſhed with troops to ſupport the grenadiers, 1f there 
ſhould be occafion ; and to fire at the enemy's defences 
wherever they appear: the grenadiers muſt alſo be 


provided with hatchets, to cut down the palliſades of 


the covert- way. | | 

The guns and mortars muft be ordered to be ready 
to ſupport the attack with their whole fire. 5 

A ſignal is to be agreed on for all the troops that 
are to commence the attack, to move at the ſame 
time, aud to fall upon the enemy. ; 

This ſignal is to conſiſt in firing a certain number 
of cannon, or a certain number of bombs, and at the 
laſt cannon-ſhot, or at the laſt bomb, the troops are 
to move. 


The fignal being given, all the troops of the third 


parallel are to move at the ſame time, and to paſs 
quickly over the parapet of the parallel, and to march 
directly to the covert- way; which they enter either 
through the ſally- ports or paſſages made by the guns, 
or elſe the grenadiers cut down the paliſades with 
their hatchets. As ſoon as they have entered, they 
charge the enemy vigorouſly ; and when they have 
obliged them to abandon ſome of the angles, the en- 
gineers ſet the workmen about making a lodgment on 


the ridge of the glacis, oppoſite to that part of the co- 


vert-way which the enemy have abandoned, and within 


three fathoms of the infide of it. This lodgment, as I 
have obſerved, is made with gabions, which workmen 


lay on the glacis on the fide of one another. The 
joints are covered with ſand-bags, or with ſap-faggots. 
Theſe gabions are filled with earth and covered with 
faleines; and a- top of all you are to throw earth taken 
out of the glacis, by digging and widening the lodg- 
ment ; and of this a parapet is raiſed to ſcreen the 
troops as quick as poſſible from the direct fire of the 
place, and traverſes are to be made every where to 
prevent the enfilades, as may be ſeen in Plate CCCVII. 
fig. 5. While this is doing, the batteries of the 
trenches are to fire inceſſantly upon the defences of 
the place, in order to diſturb the enemy, and to abate 


az much as poſſible the briſkneſs of their fire upon the 


workmen and the lodgment. | 
When the troops employed in the attack have driven 
the enemy from the covert-way, or from their places 
of arms; for it often happens, that at the firſt attack 
there can be no more than one or two lodgments made 
in the ſaliant angles; when this is done, I ſay, the 
troops retire behind the lodgment, where they kneel 
down till it is in a condition to cover them. Some- 
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times it ſhall happen that the enemy, who was ſuppoſed Of Sieges, | 


to have been driven from the covert-way, will return 


to the charge, and oblige the beſiegers to renew the 
attack, by overthrowing the lodgment and falling upon 
the troops unawares. "This attack may be renewed 
ſeveral times, and vigorouſly diſputed, when there hap- 
pens to be a ſtrong garriſon, In this caſe the befie- 


gers mult exert their bravery, and reſolutely encounter 
every obſtacle raiſed by the enemy. 


When the befieged find they cannot hold out any 


longer, they will ſet fire to their mines and retire ; 
vpon which workmen are ſent to make a lodgment 
in their excavation, as we have already obſerved when 
ſpeaking of this attack by the ſap. In ſhort, the be- 
ſiegers are to ſtruggle againſt every difficulty with all 
their might; and if they happen to be repulſed at the 


firſt attack, they are to begin it again the next day or 


the day after, and they are to uſe more precaution 
than the firſt time for ſecuring their ſucceſs. 

Before this attack is begun, the beſiegers mult 
make a briſk cannonading againſt the covert-way, in 
order to break down the paliſades, and to demoliſh 
the ridge of the glacis, ſo as to render it eaſier for 


the troeps to force their way and to make a lodgment 
upon it. When this is done, the neceſſary time is to 


be given for the pieces to cool, that is about an hour, 
and the attack is to begin in the manner above 
mentioned; during which the artillery is to play in- 
ceſſantly. | | . 

It muſt be allowed that this manner of attzcking is 
very bloody: for the beſiegers mult move almoſt the 
whole breadth of the glacis uncovered and expoſed to 
the whole fire of the place. They are obliged to at- 
tack the enemy concealed behind the paliſades, which 
they are to cut down with hatchets before they can 
come at them. They are to fight for a long while to 
an evident diſadvantage ; and when by dint of valour 
they have driven away the enemy, they find themſelves 
expoſed to the whole fire of the ramparts, which on 
that occaſion is ſerved with more vivacity than uſual. 


They are likewiſe expoſed to the mines which the ene 


my blow up, with a view to diſconcert the lodgment ; 
and to throw the troops into diſorder and confuſion, 
which renders it eaſier for the beſieged to return to the 
charge, and harraſs them anew. But the former me- 
thod, of which we have above treated, is far from 
being ſo precarious and bloody. According to M. 
Vaub 

power; and to make uſe of the latter, only when we 
are obliged to it for eſſential reaſons. 


Night is the belt time for this attack, becauſe the 


an, we ought ever to prefer it when in our 


befiegers are leſs ſeen from the place, and of courſe 


the fire of the beſieged is leſs dangerous: yet there are 
generals who undertake it by day. There is nothing 
ſettled in regard to this article ; they are at liberty to 
aQ as they judge moſt proper, according to the cir- 
cumſtances of time and place. 


9 14. Of the batteries on the covert-way. 


WHen the enemy are entirely driven out of the 
covert-way, the next thing to be done is erecting bat- 
teries, in order to ruin the defences of the place, and 
to make a breach. 

As it is neceſſary for the beſiegers to make them- 
ſelves maſters of the half-moon C (Plate CCCVII. 
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Of Sieges. fig. 6.) before they ean come to the body of the place, 


Which is flanked or deſended by part of the faces of 
the baſtions A and B oppoſite to its ditch ; they mult 
begin with erecting batterics on the covert. way op- 
polite thoſe parts. They are marked on the plan e, e. 
Batteries mult be alſo erected to make a breach in the 
half- moon. But before they are erected, it will be 
proper to conſider what part of the face of the half- 
moon is to be attacked; or, which is the fame thing, 
at what part the half-moon is to be entered. It mutt 
Tot be at its flanked angle, becanſe an opening towards 


the point would not afford a ſyit-ient ſpace to make 


a lodgment able to withſtand the enemy, and more- 
over the troops would be ſeen in their paſſage by the 
two faces of the baſtions by which its flanked angle 
is defended. The molt favourable paſſage is towards 
the third part of its face, reckoning from its flanked 
angle; becaufe by battering at the ſame time the two 
faces near this part, the whole point of the half-moon 
may be deftroyzed, and a large opening made there 
eaſier than any where elſe. Thus the batteries for 
making a breach in the half-moon C, will be placed 
in 4d and d, and will occupy almolt the third part of 
each of the faces of the half-moon from its flanked 
angle. Theſe batteries are each to confiſt of four or 
five pieces of cannon. | | 

When the faces of the baſtions A and Bare well 
enſiladed by the ricochet batteries, there will be no 


\ occaſion for the batteries e and e; for thoſe which 


are to batter the half-moon in breach will be ſuffici— 
ent; and after it is taken, if there is any 'neveſlity for 
ruining the faces of the baſtions A and B, you may 


make uſe of the batteries d and d, by placing them in 


e, e. Batteries muſt alſo be erected to ruin the flanks 
of the demi- baſtions in the front of the attack. It is 
evident that they cannot be placed but in i, i, on the 
covert-way oppoſite to them. They ought alſo to 
contain as great a number of guns as the fpace of 
ground will permit. 

For the ſame reaſon that batteries have been erected 
to make a breach in the half-moon, oppoſite the third 
part of the face joining to its flanked angle, thoſe alſo 
are to be erected which are to make a breach in the 
baſtions ; they are marked 4, h, and are each of ſeven 
or eight pieces of cannon. Batteries are likewiſe 
erected to ruin the flanks of the demi- baſtions border- 
ing vpon thoſe of the front attacked, in order to fa- 
vour the paſſage over the ditch which is made on the 
fide, upon a ſuppoſition that the baſtion is entered at 
both faces, as we ſuppole in this example. The at- 
tacking both faces of the baſtion renders the taking 
of it more certain and eaſy ; but, generally ſpeaking, 
it is looked upon as ſufficient to make only a breach in 
the face of earth of the demu- baſtions towards the front 
attacked. | | 

Beſides all theſe batteries, others are erected in the 
re-entering places of arms of the covert- way, as in E, 
and in &; they ſerve to batter the tenaille when there 
is one, the curtain, and the faces of the baſtions, &c. 
Sometimes they are of mortars for throwing of ſtones, 

All theſe batteries ſhould have 24 pounders ; ſome- 
times larger pieces are uſed, eſpecially when there is 
any work of extraordinary ſtrength and ſolidity to be 
demoliſhed. © 


They are all to be placed on the parapet ef the 
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covert- way; and the outſide of their epaulement is 


have room enough for this epaulement, that the Jodp. 
ment is made on the ridge of the glacis at the diſtance 
of three fathoms from the inſide of the covert-way, 
The only eff-ntial thing to be obſerved in theſe hat. 
teries, is to open their embraſures, ſo that they ſhall 
perfectly diſcover every part of the place they are to 
batter, and have a ſufficient floping from the back to 


the fore-part, to fire as low as the bottom of the re. 


vettements, which they are intended to deſtroy. It is 
alſo proper to prevent the enemy's blowing them up 
with mines: for this end it will be requiſite to dig 
wells deep enough round the batteries, ſo as to be 
lure of being lower than the enemy, and to make 
{mall galleries round the batteries, in order to diſeo— 
ver the branches the enemy have underneath to blow: 
them up. | ; | Hi 
As the conſtruRion of this ſort of batteries is very 
dangerovs, being abſolutely to be made under the fire 


of the rampart of the place, they are ſometimes maſk- 


ed; that is, before the part where they are ereQted, 
ſand-bags or ſome other materials are placed, with a 
view to ſhelter the workmen from the enemy. 

In order to batter in breach, all the guns ſhould 
fire together, and towards the ſame part. I'hey ſhould 
fire as low as they can, and continue to batter the 
ſame part, till the earth of the rampart behind the 
revettement begins to fall, which is a ſign that the 
revettement is entirely deſtroyed. This united firing, 
repeated in tins manner againſt the ſame place, is pro- 
duEtive of a much better effect than if the guns were 
to be fired one after the other; for not only a greater 
quantity of the wall is ſhaken at the ſame time, but, 
morcover, the ſhaking is far more contiderable, 


8 15. Of the deſcent, aud paſſage over the ditch of the 
| Half moon, | 

WaiLE the batteries on the covert-way are erecting, 
preparations are made for the deſcent and paſſage over 
the ditch of the half- moon. | 

The ditches are either dry, or filled with water, 
which may be either ſtagnated, or running; and even 
into dry ditches the enemy may let in water, only 
opening the ſluices by which it is withheld, 

Each of theſe ſorts of ditches requires a different 
manner of paſſing. We ſhall enter here into ſuch par- 
ticulars as are mol} neceſſary for giving a right idea 
of the method of proceeding. | | | 

Firit of all, if the ditch be dry, and very deep, 49 
from 25 to 30 feet, the deſcent may be made by one 
or ſeveral ſubterraneous galleries, paſſing under the 
covert-way, and terminating at the bottom of the 
ditch: the entrance is to begin about the middle of 
the glacis. Theſe galleries are made like thoſe ot 
- miners, and_the earth is ſupported by boards and 
timber frames. They are directed in ſuch a manner, 
that the opening in the ditch ſhall be oppoſite to that 
part of the breach where the paſſage is intended. 

As this gallery is made ſloping, the buſineſs is tc 
have ſome rule for directing the ſlope, ſo as to prevent 
its being too ſmall or too great: too ſmall, if it ter- 
minated above the bottom of the ditch ; and too gre#' 
if it terminated below it, 


The follewing is a moſt ſimple way to find it 115 
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—— which is done by letting fall a plummet, with a ſtring 


ſite to take the depth of the ditch ; 


tied to it, from the border of the covert-way to the 
bottom of the ditch. It is requiſite alſo to know the 
diſtance from the entrance of the gallery to the border 
of the covert-way, which may be eaſily meaſured thus: 
Suppoſe the depth of the ditch is 30 fee', and that 
the diſtance from the entrance of the gallery to the 
border of the ditch is 90 feet, then by advancing fix 
feet towards the counterſcarp, the flope muſt fink two; 
that is, there muſt be always the ſame proportion be- 
tween the length of the paſſage made to approach the 
counierſcarp and the depth of the ſlope, as between 
the diſtance from the entrance of the gallery to the 
border of the counterſcarp and the depth of the ditch : 
ſo that if the diſtance from the entrance of the gallery 
to the border of the counterſcarp is four times as- 
much as the depth of the ditch ; then fo: every four 
feet advanced horizontally towards the ditch, there 
muſt be one ſunk perpendicularly, &c. When the 
ditch is not deep, as of 12 or 15 feet deep, inſtead of 


a gallery under ground, the deſcent is made by a ſap 


only, which cuts the parapet of the covert-way, and 
finks therein as deep as 18 neceſſary for the deſcent to 
terminate at the bottom of the ditch, This ſap muſt 


begin at the lodgment on the ridge of the glacis ; it 


is ſecured on both fides with blinds, to ſupport the 


'earth, and it muſt have a good epaulement on the fide 


expoſed to the place. Above it is covered with fa- 
ſcines and with earth, to avoid the ſhell-ſtones and gre- 
nades that may be'thrown in by the enemy. Upon 


advancing to the foot of the connterſcarp, an entrance 
is made into the ditch. 


The enemy will uſe all their endeavours to hinder | 


this entrance, and to ruin the pallery, chiefly by 
making ſmall ſallies to drive away thoſe who are em- 
ployed in conſtructing it: but they muſt yield at 
length to numbers. The paſſage is continued with 
ſapping, to gain the foot of the breach, and by raiſing 
an epaulement of faſcines, barrels, or old caſks, ga- 
bions, &c. towards the face of the baſtion oppoſite the 
paſſage. 

There are generally two or three deſcents made for 
the ſame paſſage of the ditch, near enough to ſupport 
each other for greater ſafety. 

It is in the paſſage of the dry ditch that the enemy 
has the advantage in making uſe of various artifices 
to-retard it. In theſe they are chiefly aſſiſted by their 
miners, who blow up the ſaps by means of ſmall mines, 
and ſally out at the ſame time, neglecting nothing that 
can delay the progreſs of the work. They may like- 
wile order 12 ſoldiers to fall at once upon the head of 
the ſap : this number is ſufficient to drive away the 
lappers, and to do ſome damage to that work. A few 
companies of grenadiers ſhould be placed near at hand, 
to attack theſe men as ſoon as they appear; and the 
cannon muſt be kept continually firing againſt every 
part, from whence the enemy may- poſſibly ſally ont. 

s the batteries of the covert-way command all their 
communications, they may deſtroy them, or at leaſt 
render them very dangerous. | 

In order to protect the ſap at the bottom of the 
ditch, the beſiegers may likewiſe make uſe of a kind 
of [mall galleries behind the counterſcarp, near the 
Place where the entrance is effected; and they may 
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pierce ſome loop- holes, from whence the enemy may Of Sieges. 
be fired at, and a check put to their allies, at leaſt =; 
by day: and in regard to night, the befieged ought 
to be more circumſpet than by day, ſince they can 
neither fee the diſpoſitions, nor the troops that are or- 
dered into the ditch to ſupport the fappers ; fo that 
they can only raiſe a falſe alarm, without doing any 
great miſchief. Yet we muſt obferve, that this paſ- 
{age can be made only ſo far as it is protected by the 
battery placed on the ridge of the parapet of the 
covert-way oppoſite the ditch : for az the cannon of 
this battery keeps continually playing againſt the de- 
fences of this ditch, they muſt ruin them of courſe, 
and deltroy their parapet, fo that the enemy ſhall no 
longer be able to keep any cannon there; the conſe- 
quence of which will be, that the behhegers have only 
to ſcreen themſelves from mulket-ſhot, which is an 
eaſy matter. | | 

The paſſage of the ditch is made on each ſide of 
the faces of the half. moon, as may be ſeen in , „. 
fig. 6. Plate CCCVII. 

If the ditch is full of ſtanding water, and the ſur- 
face of it be raiſed to three, four, or five feet, below 
the upper border of the counterſcarp, the deſcent will 
be eaſier; becauſe as the ſteps are to have bur a very 
ſmall flope, they may begin nearer the border of the 
ditch, as in the lodgmert on the ridge of the placis, 
and be directed in ſuch a manner as to terminate at 
the ſurface of the water. They are to be covered on 
the fide expoſed to the place, and ſtrongly fecured 
with blinds, placed within five or fix feet of each other. 
Blinds are likewiſe to be laid over the deſcent, which 
is to be covered with faſcines, and theſe with earth, to 
prevent the enemy from ſetting them on fire. . 

In order to paſs this ditch, a bridge muſt be made 
with faſcines ; for which end, after breaking the coun- 
terſcarp, a number of men, ſufficient to occupy the 
whole length of the deſcent, are ranged at the diſtance 
of two feet from each other: theſe men mult be co- 
vered by the parapet, and are to forward the faſcines 
from hand to hand, from the head of the paſſage to 
the opening into the ditch. The fapper in this part 
(for all theſe works relate to the ſappers) will. throw 
them into the ditch, in order to make an epaulement 

or covering on that fide of the town which looks to- 
wards the paoſlage. 

As ſoon as he has flung in a ſufficient number of 
faſcines to ſhelter himſelf, and to advance a few paces 
ivto the Citch, be muſt throw a great number of them 
into the paſſage, in order to fill the ditch up entirely 
in that part. They are laid different ways, and ran- 
ged in different beds, which are covered with earth, in 
order to make them fink to the bottom. All theſe 
different beds of faſcines muſt be fixed with long ſtakee, 
that they may keep elofer together; and as the work 
advances, the parapet mult be puſhed forward, other- 
wiſe it would be impoſſible to effect the paſſage with- 
out the utmoſt danger. | 

When the paſſage is commanded, or fired into from 
the oppoſite parapet of the place, or from any other 
part, the foremott men mult be covered with a great 
heap of faſcines, or by ſome other contrivance ; but 
whatever cover it be, in that caſe the paſſage of the 
ditch is extremely difficult and dangerous. 

Aſter what has been ſaid concerning the paſſage ct 
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of running water, and thoſe that are dry but may be 
filled at any time with water. Theſe forts of ditches 
are extremely difficult to paſs, , unleſs the current can 
be turned and made to take a different courſe from 
that which carries it to the town ditches, or unleſs 
the beſiegers can contrive to break down the ſluices 
which keep up the water reſerved by the enemy for 
filing the ditch. 

A. great deal might be ſaid, were we to enter into 
the whole detail of the works neceſſary for paſſing 
theſe forts of ditches ; we ſhall only touch upon the 
ſubject. | 19 8 8 

Suppoſing the ditches to be blled with running 
water, or with a river, the channel of which can be 
diverted no other way, which is called draining the 
ditch, it will be requiſite then, generally ſpeaking, to 
throw into the ditch a large quantity of faſcines, load- 
ed with earth and ſtones, faſtened together with long 


ſtakes ; thes the paſſage is to be puſhed on, till the 


ditch is contraQed to the breadth of 20 or 30 feet; 
and then ſmall beams may be laid acroſs, to join the 
bridge of faſcines to the rubbiſh of the breach. The 
filling up, and conſequently the paſſage of the ditch, 
may be alſo forwarded, by ordering the miners to ad- 
vance to the rubbiſh, and to ſpring a mine, in order 
to blow up part of the revetement of the work into 
the ditch. | 

Should the enemy happen to have reſervoirs of wa- 


ter which they may open, and thereby deſtroy the 


as gig in the ditch when they are no longer to 
e a (ſtand there, the beſiegers mult endeavour 
during the fiege to deſtroy the ſluices, that is, the 


ſtone-work or timber that ſerves to keep up the wa- 


ter. This may be done by throwing a great number 
of bombs towards that part where the fluices are 
known to be fituated ; if they ſhould be broke down 
by that means, then the water will have a free cur- 
rent; and after it has rnn off, the paſſage of the ditch 
muſt be attempted in the ſame manner as if it was 
ſtanding water; if there remains only a very ſmall 
current, a paſſage muſt be left to drain it, as was men- 
tioned before, | | 
This whole operation is very tedious, difficult, and 
dangerous; nay, it is impoſſible to be done at all 
without. being protected by a very briſk firing, not 
only from all the cannon of the covert-way and the 
ricochet batteries, but moreover from the lodgments 


on the glaeis and thoſe on the covert- way. 


Whatever has been ſaid concerning the paſſage over 
the ditch, is general, as well in regard to the ditch 


before the out-works, as that before the body of the 


place. | 
We ſuppoſed the ditches had a revetement; but if 
it was otherwiſe, the paſfage would be eaſter. The 
deſcent might be made along the flope of its counter- 
ſcarp, and the ditch might be afterwards paſſed over 
in the manner already mentioned. 

In this whole detail, we have made no mention of 
cunettes, a kind of ſmall ditch, three or four fathoms 


in breadth, always filled with water, which is ſome- 


times made in the middle of the great ditch : the rea- 
fon of our being filent upon this article is, becauſe it 


can hardly increaſe the difficulty of paſliag the ditch, 


full of water; being but narrow, it is the more eafily 
filled up. The difficulty of the paſſage 1s increaſed 
only when there are caponiers in the ditch to command 
and enfilade it: then to make the paſſage of the cy. 
nette, the enemy mult abſolutely be driven from thoſe 
caponiers. This may be done by ſhowers of ſhells 
and ſtones thrown from the lodgments on the covert. 
way. 

Plates CCCVIII. and CCCIX. will illuſtrate all 
that we have. been ſaying upon this head, concerning 
the deſcent and paſſage over the ditch. 

Plate CCCVIII. fig. 1. exhibits the plan of the 
deſcent under ground, and that of its opening into the 
dry ditch. Fig. 2. repreſents the profile of that de- 
ſcent; the opening of which is made at the lower part 
of the ditch, Fig. 3. is a perſpective view of the 
opening of this deſcent, ſeen from the bottom of the 
glacis: and fig. 4. ſhows in perſpective the opening of 
the ſame deſcent, ſeen from the top of the breach. 

Plate CCCIX. fig. 1. is the plan of the paſſage 
over a wet ditch in the open air; that is to ſay, the 
gallery of which is an open ſap. A is the opening of 
it. You ſee in B, towards its opening, the blinds that 
are Jaid on its upper part, to ſupport the faſcines with 
which it is covered. On theſe blinds, at. firit, is laid 
a bed of faſcines, ranged according to the length of 
the gallery : over this firſt bed is laid a ſecond, wherein 
the faſcines are ranged according to the breadth of 
the gallery, as you ſee in B and C. D is the epaule- 
ment of faſcines, which covers the paſſage againſt the 
fire of the place, by which it is flanked. E is part of 
the bridge of faſcines; and F 1s an elevation alſo of 
faſcines, intended to cover the head of the work, and 
to ſecure it from the immediate fire of the place. Fig. 


2. repreſents the profile of this deſcent into the ditch. 


Fig. 3. gives its opening ſeen in perſpeRive from the 
country; and fig, 4. its opening into the ditch, alſo 
perſpective, as it appears from the top of the 

reach. 


$ 16. 07 the attack of the ravelin, or half- moon. 


Pas paſſage over the ditch before the half moon 
being effected on both ſides, and a breach made 14 
or 15 fathoms wide, preparations are made for the 
aſſault. For this purpoſe a large quantity of materials 
is collected from all the neighbouring lodgments. 
Endeavours are uſed to render the breach practicable, 
by making the ſlope eaſy. The cannon continue play- 
ing, in order to throw down the parts of the revete- 
ment that may be yet ſtanding. Very good uſe may 
be alſo made of ſhells fired point blank; for they are 
eaſily buried in the breach, the earth of which has 
been already broke up and ſhaken by the canon; 
and as they burſt upon that earth, they produce the 
effect, as it were, of ſmall mines. owitzers may 
likewiſe be uſed with ſucceſs on theſe occaſions. 

In order to render the breach more practicable, 
ſome miners, or a ſerjeant with a few grenadiers, are 
ſent to level it with hooks. The fire from the lodg- 
ments and batteries will hinder the enemy from ap- 
pearing on their defences ; or if they ſhould, they mult 
do it with great circumſpe&ion, which renders their 
fire leſs dangerous, 11 


ges. 
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part IV. 


W 
If the enemy have made any galleries along the face 


of the half-moon, and oppoſite the breaches, the 
miners may go and diſcover them, in order to ſtop 


them up, or to cut off the match, or to drive away 


the enemy; if they cannot find them, they ſpring ſe- 
veral ſmall mines; which being often repeated, muſt 
needs occaſion ſome diſorders in the galleries and mines 
belonging to the beſieged. Every thing being ready 
for making a lodgment in the half-moon, that 18, for 
mking poſſeſſion of the breach; the materials being 
at hand, in order to be removed hither with eaſe and 
expedition; the batteries and lodgments of the covert- 
way being in a condition to fire away briſkly ; a ſig- 
nal is agreed upon with the officers that command 
thoſe batteries and lodgments, to give them notice to 
fire, and to leave off whenever it is thought. proper, 
This fignal is generally a flag raiſed in the former 
eaſe, and lowered in the latter. All this being ſet- 


| tled, and the breach, as we obſerved, made practicable, 


two or three ſappers are ſent to the extremity of the 
breach next to the place, there being generally a kind 
of ſmall cover or cavity in this part ; there they be- 
gin a lodgment for themſelves, and for ſome more, 
who are ſent after them; when there is room to re- 
ceive them, they make them mount, and inſenſibly ex- 
tend the lodgment upon the top of the breach; and 
thus they proceed till they make a loJgment to- 
wards the point, which is generally called a mzagpye*s 
neſt, While theſe ſappers are at work, the fire of the 


batteries and the lodgments ceaſes; but when the 


enemy attempts to attack the workmen in order to 
deſtroy their lodgments, they mult retire as quick as 
poſlible ; and then the colours being raiſed, the bat- 
teries fire upon them with the utmoit vivacity, to 
oblige them to quit the upper part of the breach. 

Upon this the colours are lowered, the fire ceaſes, 
the ſappers return to repair the miſchief that was done 
to their lodgment, and try to enlarge and ſtrengthen 
it. If the enemy ſhould return, they muſt retire again 
in the ſame manner ; and the batteries, as likewiſe the 
troops in the lodgments, muſt renew their tire to drive 
them from the breach ; after which the fire once more 
ceaſes, and the ſappers return to their work, 

This way of proceeding muſt be continued till the 


lodgment is in a ſtate of defence; that is, till it can 


hold a number of troops ſufficient to awe the enemy, 


and to withſtand any attack that may happen to be made 


againſt it. The beſieged, before they entirely quit the 
half-moon, will ſpring what mines they have ready 
there. As ſoon as this is done, the beſiegers ſhould 
directly lodge themſelves in the excavations made by 


thoſe mines, or at leaſt ſome defence ſhould be made 
there, to hold a few ſappers, and to forward the lodg- 


ments of the inſide of the work. 

The lodgment of the point is made in the form of 
a ſmall arc, the concavity of which is turned towards 
the place. From each of its extremities a lodgment 
is carried along the faces of the half-moon, on the 
platform of its rampary, at the foot of its parapet. 


This lodgment is ſunk deep in the earth of the ram- 


part, to the end that the ſoldiers may be the beiter 
covered againſt the fire of the place; there muſt be 
alſo traverſes to ſecure it from the enfilades, as was 
done in regard to the lodgment on the glacis. Within 


ide the half. moon lodgments are allo made, which 


— 


A 


traverſe the whole breadth thereof, as may be ſeen in Of Sieges. 
the half-moon C, Plate CCCVII. fig. 6. They ſerve to — 


1 


command the communication between the tenaille and 
the place ; of courſe to render that communication more 
difficult, and to hold a ſufficient nnmber of troops to 
reſiſt the enemy, ſhould they have any deſign to return 
and repoſſeſs themſelves of the half. moon. 

Though the half-moon ſhould happen not to have 
a revetement, but only to be fraiſed and paliſaded, 
ſtill the attack ought to be carried on juſt in the ſame 
manner as if there was a revetement ; that is to ſay, 
the batteries ſhovld be diſpoſed in the manner as above 
laid down; and in regard to the breach, the buſineſs 
then would be only to deſtroy the fraiſe, the paliſades; 
and the hedge of the berm (if there ſhould be one op- 
polite the part where the beſiegers want to enter the 
half-moon), and afterwards to take poſſeſſion of it, 
and make lodgments, as in half-moons that have re- 


vetements. | 


What we have been obſerving, in regard to the 
attack of the half-moon, is only when the beſiegers 
intend to take it by the ſap, or with pick-axe and 
ipade: But ſometimes they go about it in a more ex- 
peditious manner: for when the breach is made ſo as 
the troops may mount to enter the half-moon, they 
advance boldly to the aflault, juſt as in the attack of 
the covert-way {word in hand, and endeavour to come 
up with the enemy, and to drive them entirely out of 
the work. This attack 1s very dangerous, and may 
coſt a great many men, when there happens to be a 
brave garriſon, who will not eaſily yield their ground. 
But there are frequent caſes, in which it may be thought 
prudent to adopt this meaſure, in order to accelerate 
a few days the taking the half. moon. As ſoon as the 
beſiegers are maſters of the upper part of the breach, 
they make a lodgment there in a hurry with gabions 
and faſcines; and while it is making, as alſo while 
they charge the enemy, and oblige them to abandon 
the upper part of the breach, ſome ſoldiers are ſent to 
diicover the mines, which the beſieged are ſuppoſed to 
have made within the infide of the rampart of the half- 
moon, and to cut off the ſaucifſon, If they cannot 
find them, they muſt advance with great circumſpec- 
tion, and take care not to keep all together, that the 
mine may have leſs effect. Oftentimes the enemy will 
ſuffer the beſiegers to carry on their lodgment without 
making any great oppoſition, becauſe it cannot be 
effected without a conſiderable loſe of men, the ſap- 
pers and the trovps being abſolutely expoſed, during 
this operation, to the whole fire of the place, which 
is well ſerved, and by 1s proximity becomes extremely 
dangerous: but when the lodgment is advanced, the 
enemy ſpring their mines, and return afterwards to the 
half. moon, in order to retake it amidſt the confuſion 
which thoſe ſubterraneous fires muſt unavoidably occa« 
ſion among the troops in the lodgment; in that caſe, 
it will be requiſite to renew the charge moſt vigorouſly 
with freſh troops, which ſhould be at hand to ſupport 
thoſe of the half-moon, to place themſelves in the ex- 
cavations made by the mines, to render the lodgment 
ſufficiently ſtrong, and to ſecure it with a proper num— 
ber of ſoldiers, ſo as to be able to withſtand any fur- 
ther attempt of the enemy. | 

This work can bardly be diſputed in this manner, 
except when the half-moon bas a reduit, as it affords 


a ſhelter or retreat to the garriſon, and enables them 
more eaſily to fall upon the half. moon. For if there 
ſhould be no reduit, and the enemy are driven out of 
the half-moon, they can ſcarce attempt to return, 
eſpecially if the communication between the place and 
the half-moon is diſcovered by the batteries and lodg- 
ments of the covert-way : becauſe, if the ditch is filled 
with water, this communication can hardly be made 
but with boats, which may be eafily ſeen from the 
lodpments of the covert way, and may be overſet by 
the cannon of the batteries; and if the ditch be dry, 
and there happens to be a caponnier, the communi— 
cation, though more ſafe, is not without danger, by 
reaſon of the fire that may plunge into it from the 
lodgments of the covert- way; fo that it will be cx- 
tremely difficult for the enemy to advance quick enough 
to repoſſeſs themſelves of the half. moon; beſides, they 
want room to aſſemble in a large body, and fall all at 
once upon the lodgments of that work. 

There is only one caſe in which they may do it; 
that is, when in the angle of the gorge of the halt- 
moon they have made a ſpace, nearly as Jarge as the 
places of arms in the covert-way. This ſpace cannot 
be ſeen from the covert-way, nor from its lodgments; 
and as there are generally ſteps to aſcend from the 
bottom of the ditch to the half-moon, the enemy 
might take advantage thereof to try to enter it; but 
if the befiegers are upon their guard, they will find it 
eaſy to repulſe them, even with loſs ; becauſe in that 
caſe the enemy have the advantage of ſituation againſt 
them, and are obliged to attack without cover, while 
the beſiegers are ſheltered by the lodgment. 

The beſt time for attacking the half- moon ſword in 
hand is by night, for the enemy's fire is not ſo ſure then 
as by day. | 


$ 17. Attack of the reduit. 


War the ſeveral lodgments of the half-moon are 
effected, the enemy will ſcarce be able to ftay any 
longer in the reduit, eſpecially as the communication 
between it and the body of the place muſt become ex- 
tremely difficult, and is likely to be more fo, if the 
ditch 1s filled with watcr, and the bridge of commu- 
nication between it and the town is demoliſhed by the 
batteries on the ridge of the glacis: in this caſe the 
troops in the reduit will hardly be able to avoid ſur- 
rendering themſelves priſoners of war, as was the caſe 
of thoſe who were in the reduit of the half. moon at the 
ſiege of Ath in 1697. . 

To avoid this inconvenience, the enemy generally 
think proper to abondon the reduit, as it no longer 
ſerves to diſpute the lodgments of the half-moon, or to 
aſford a retreat to the troops that defend it, when they 
find themſelves incapable of reſiſſ ing any longer the at- 
tacks of the belicgers againſt this work. 

Reduits, generally ſpcaking, conſiſt of a ſingle wall, 
with loop-holes : but when they happen to have a 
rampart and a parapet like the half. moon, after taking 
the latter, the ſame method almoſt muſt be obſerved 
in attacking the former; they may be battered in 
breach, by placing the cannon on the ridge of the 
glacis of the ſaliant angle of the covert-way, oppotite 
the half. moon to which the reduit belongs. The de- 
ſcent and paſſage over the ditch is to be made there, 
Jjaſt as in the half. moon; and, in ſhort, a lodgment 


flank. 


n. 


teries of the covert- way, and its lodgments, or by at. 
tacking it ſword in hand, as was mentioned in regard 
to the balf- moon. ; | | 
If the enemy have contrived places of arms at the 
bottom of the dry ditch of the balf-moon C, which, 
as it is well known, do conſiſt only of an elevation of 
ground that traverſes the breadth of the ditch towards 
the extremity of the faces of the half-moon, in the 
part oppoſnte to its flanked angle, and which for this 


reaſon are ſometimes called by no other name than tra- 


verſes; care muſt be taken to oblige them to retire 


from thence, either by the fire of the lodgment on the 
ridge of the glacis, or by enfilading and firing into 
them from ſome lodgments made in the places of arme 
of the covert-way. | 


$ 18. The attack of the baſtions. 


WattsT the befiegers endeavour to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of the half-moon, they work the ſame time at 
the deſcents into the ditch, which are made nearly 
towards the third part of the faces, reckoning from 
the flanked angle of the baſtion. A deſcent may be 
effected at each face of the two baſtions in the front 
of the attack, as in z, 1, Plate CCCVII. fig. 6. or, ac- 
cording to the more general cuſtom, only oppoſite the 
faces in the front attacked. The mauner of proceed- 
ing is much the ſame as in the deſcent and paſſage 
over the ditch of the half-moon, whether it be dry or 
wet; that is, if it be dry, a ſap is carried into the 
ditch, from the opening of the deſcent to the foot of 
the breach, and ſtrongly covered towards the oppoſite 
If the ditch be full of water, it is paſſed over 
on a bridge of faſcines, conſtructed in the ſame man- 


ner as in the paſſage over the ditch of the half-moon. 


The batteries exeQed on the ridge of the glacis for 


making a breach in the face of the baſtions, mult fire 
-againtt that part of the faces where the breach is to be 


effected, and fire all together, as was mentioned inthe 
article of the attack of the half moon: and when they 
have made a breach ſufficient to attempt the attack in 
front, ſome of the guns mult be kept to batter the up- 
per part of the breach, and ſome mult be removed to 
the back of the platform, and diſpoſed in ſuch a man- 
ner as to be able to annoy the enemy, -whenever they 
prefent themſelves towards the upper part of the 
breach. All this is done during the deſcent and pal- 
ſage over the ditch. Mines are alſo made uſe of to 
widen, and ſometimes even to make the breach. 

To fix the miner to the wall when the ditch is dry, 
a lodgment is made near the opening of the deſcent, 
to protect him from thence againſt the ſallies of the 
beſieged. Then the wall is broke with cannon, as 
near as poſſible to the bottom of the ditch, in order to 
get under the galleries, which the befieged may have 
built within-fide the baſtion, An opening of five or 


fix feet may be made with the cannon, to lodge the 


miner that removes the rubbiſh, and makes room for 


one or two of his comrades, who are to aſſiſt him to 


get rid of the earth in the gallery. When the dich 


is dry, and the ground will admit of it, the miner 


ſometimes gets under it by a ſubterraneous gallery, 
which leads him to the foot of the wall: but if the 
ditch be filled with water, it is not always the cuſtom 

| 85 e to 
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is effected, either by means of ſappers, who are to Of Siegs 
carry on their work under the protection of the hat. ——- 
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part IV. 


W 

to wait for the completing of the paſſage over the ditch, 
before the miner is Fixed to the face of the baſtion. 
The wall is pierced with cannon, in the manner before 
mentioned; but a little above the ſurface of the water, 
to the end that the miner may not be incommoded in 
this gallery; and he is fent over in a little boat, to 
place himſelf in the hole. The miners relieve one 
another every two hours, to carry on their work with 
more ſpeed ; that is, to complete and finiſh their 
mine. At the ſame time the enemy will uſe various 
artifices to obſt ruct them. 

When the miner has pierced the wall, he makes be- 
hind it, on both fides of him, two ſmall galleries, from 
12 to 14 feet, at the end of which he places, on both 
ſides the galleries, two mines, namely, one within the 
breadth of the wall, and the other ſunk 15 feet under 
the rampart. A common train is given to theſe four 


chambers, which taking fire at one and the ſame time, 


will produce a very large and ſpacious breach. 

When there are countermines under the rampart, 
and along its revettement, care muſt be teken to ſeize 
them, and to drive the miners from thence, For this 
purpoſe M. Goulon propoſes to ſpring two fougaſſes 
near them, in order to burſt them; when this is done, 
he is for entering it with 10 or 12 grenadiers, and as 
many ſoldiers, commanded by two ſerjeants; part of 
thele grenadiers ſhould have each four grenades, and 
the reſt ſhould carry four or five ſmall bombs, of which 
three only ſhould be charged, the other two with fu- 
ſees only. The two ſerjeanis ſhould begin with at- 
tacking the countermine ſword and piſtol in hand, and 
the grenadiers ſhould follow them. If the befieged do 
not appear to defend their countermine, a lodgment is 
quickly made with ſand-bags. This lodgment confiſts 
of no more than a good traverſe, hich entirely ftops 
up the gallery of the countermine, towards the fide 
from whence the enemy may come. If they attempt 
to oppoſe this operation, the grenadiers ſhould throw 
their three loaded ſhells, and retire quickly with their 
comrades, to prevent being hurt by the effect of thoſe 
ſhells ; for the ſmoke they make in burſting, together 
with the ſplinters, muſt unavoidably oblige the enemy 
10 quit the gallery for ſome time: but as ſoon as they 
have produced their effect, the ſerjeant and the grena- 
diers, with their comrades, myſt immediately return, 
and work as hard as poſſible upon their traverſe, in 
order to ſtop vp the gallery. If the beſieged ſtill per- 
ſiſt in interrupting this work, the grenadiers muſt throw 
the two ſhells with fuſces only, which will oblige the 
enemy to retire quickly; and as no harm is to be ap- 
prehended from them, which is more than the beſieged 
can tell, the beſiegers continue to finiſh the traverſe, 
Even openings or loop-holes are made, in order to fire 
upon the enemy, in caſe they ſhould appear again in 
the part of the gallery oppoſite the traverſe. 

When there is no gallery or countermine behind 
the walls, or when there is one which cannot eaſily 
be come at, the miner ſhould leave no means untried 
to diſcover it; and at the ſame time he ought to uſe 
the utmoſt precaution to prevent being ſurpriſed him- 
ſelf by the enemy's miners, who will attempt to ſmo- 
ther him in the gallery, and to deftroy his works: 


therefore the buſineſs of a miner requires great art and 


22 to avoid the ſnares of the enemy. A miner,“ 


lays M. de Vauban in his Memoirs, 4 ought to liſten 
Vor. . : 


A 


R. 


« frequently to diſcover whether there are any at Of Sieges- 


« wark under him. He ovght to ſound with his 
„ augre towards the place he hears the noiſe come 
& from; but the enemy often make a noiſe on one 
&« fide, while they are at work on the other.” If 
their miner draws too near, a ſmall mine muſt be made 
to ſtifle him in the gallery; which may be effected 
thus: A hole of five or fix inches diameter, and ſix or 
ſeven deep, is made on that ſide the gallery where the 
enemy is beard ; a cartridge of the ſame ſize, and con- 
taining about 10 or 12 pounds of powder, is put into 
it: the hole or opening towards the gallery is ſtopped 
cloſe with a ftrong tampion, which is immediately ap- 
plied to the cartridge, and ſupported by ſtrong planks 
well buttreſſed: this powder is ſet on fire by a fuſee, 
which paſſes through a hole made in the tampion, and 
communicates with the powder in the cartridge. If 
the gallery of the enemy's miner is within four or five 
feet of this powder, it will undoubtedly burft, and the 
miner will be either killed, or obliged by the ſmoke to 
retire. | 

Another way of burſting the gallery of the beſie- 
ged, when it is at no great diftance, is to put ſeveral 
ſhells on the fide where the enemy's miner is at work, 
and to range them in ſuch a manner that they ſhall 
have their effect. When the miners are at work in 
ſearch of one another, they have preat iron borers, 
with which they pierce the interval betwixt them, to 
find, as near as they can, their diftance from one 
another. The miner mutt be very vigilant, and as 
ſoon as the borer is withdrawn he ſhould clap a piftol 
into the bole, which, when well directed, and fired by 
a man of reſolution, ſeldom fails, as M. Vauban af. 
firms, to kill the miner. The firſt ſhot ought to be 
followed by three or four more; then the hole ſhould 
be cleaned with the borer, to prevent the enemy from 
ſtopping it up on their fide: and this is a matter of 
importance; for it will hinder their miner from con- 
tinuing his work 1n that ſpot, and oblige him entirely 
to abandon it. Theſe and many other ſtratagems, 
which may be ſeen in the Memoirs of M. Vauban, 
plainly ſnow that the buſineſs of a miner requires not 
only addreſs and cunning, but likewiſe great courage 
and reſolution, to guard againſt and remove the 
ſeveral obſtacles that may be thrown in his way, with 
a view to prevent the progreſs of the works committed 
to his direction: he may eafily guard againſt them 
when he is undermoſt ; but if it be otherwiſe, his ſitu- 
ation is eztremely bad. In order to know for cer- 
tainty whether they are at work under the gallery, 
the miner generally makes uſe of a drum with ſome- 
thing upon it, and then the ſhaking of the earth muſt 
occaſion a kind of trembling, which will diſcover that 
they are at work underneath. Sometimes he liſtens 
with bis ear to the ground; but the fluttering of the 
drum is the ſureſt way. 

While the miner is working upon the conſtruction 
of his gallery, the beſiegers mutt be employed in de— 
moliſhing all the works of the enemy, and diſabling 
them from defending or repairing the breach. With 
this view a continual fire is made againſt the breaches, 
which will hinder the befieged from ſhowing themſelves 
in that part, and from advancing to ſee the works 
which may be made 1n the ditch or at the foot of the 
breaches If there is a tenaille before the curtain, 


44 9  bat+ 


8889 


3890 


W 


Of Sieges. batteries are placed in the re entering places of arms 


of the covert- way of the half. moon, which plunge into 
the tenaille, and hinder the enemy from making uſe of 


it to diſturb the paſſage over the ditch. And in order 
to ſilence them further, another battery of mortars may 


be erected, in the moſt advanced lodgment of the 


gorge of the half moon; which battery being well 


ſerved, will render it too dangerous and inconvenient 
for the beſieged to abide there, ſo as to have the at- 
tention requiſite for obſtruding the paſſage over the 
diteh- | 

But ſometimes the enemy will make oblique embra- 
ſures in the curtain ; and from thence they fire on the 
lodgments of the covert-way, ſo as greatly to incom- 
mode both thoſe lodgments, and the opening of the 
deſcent into the ditch. The Imperialiſts, at the laſt 
ſiege of Philipſburg, had made ſuch embraſures in the 
two curtains of the attack, which would have deſtroyed 
a great many men, had the beſiegers been obliged to 
erect batteries on their counterſcarp, and to make the 
paſſape over the town ditch. The way to prevent the 
effect of thoſe batteries, is to endeavour to deſtroy them 
with ſhells; and, when the ground will permit, to 
enfilade the curtain with ricochet firing. Four or five 
pieces may be alſo placed on the upper part of the 


flanked angle of the half- moon; in which pofition 


they can fire directly upon the curtain, and plunge 
into the tenaille and the poſtery, by which the enemy 


keep a communication with the ditch when it is dry. 


ln ſhort, all methods are tried that experience and 
genius can contrive, to gain a ſuperiority over the ene- 
ray's fire, ſo as entirely to filence it, or at leaſt to 
hinder them from ſhowing themſelves at any of their 
defences, without being expoſed to the fire of the 
batteries and lodgments. : 

Let us at preſent ſuppoſe that the paſſages over the 
ditches are finiſhed, ſo as to be fit to walk over; that 
the cannon or the mines have made the breaches ſuf- 
ticiently wide for the aſſault; that the aſcent is made 
ſmootb, and that the beſiegers can eaſily mount to the 
top of the breach; then they may lodge themſelves 
there, by following either of the two methods men- 
tioned in the article of the half-moon : namely, by 
ſending a few ſapners, who, under the protection of 
the fire of the batteries and the lodgments of the 
covert-way, ſhall begin to lodge themſelves there; 


or by ordering a body of troops to take poſſeſſion of 


it ſword in hand; or, which is the fame thing, by 
attacking the baition. 5 

If the enemy have made no retrenchments in the 
inſide of the baition, they will hardly venture to ſtand 


an aſſault, as this would only expoſe the place to be 
carried ſword in hand, themſelves to be taken priſoners 


of war, and the town to be plundered. Therefore 
every thing being ready for the aſſault, they will beat 
the chamade, that is, they will defire to ſurrender on 
certain terms. | 

When a reſolution is taken to attack the baſtions 
while the mines are making and charging, a conſider— 
able heap of materials is laid up in the lodgments 
nearcſt the breaches, that they may be handed readily 
for the conſtruction of the lodgment, as ſoon as the 
enemy is driven away. Every thing being prepared 
to ſet fire to the mines, all the grenadiers of the army 
are ordered to march to the allavit; and they are 19 


A 


R. 


Theſe troops being ready, the mines are ſprung ; and 
as ſoon as the duſt is a little laid, the grenadiers, com- 
manded to march and to mount forcmoft, move on to 
the foot of the breach ; and when they get there, they 
mount immediately with their bayonets fixed, and are 
followed by the reit of the troops that are to ſupport 
them. The enemy will not fail to make uſe of their 
mines, if they have any left ; and will likewiſe throw 
all kinds of combuſtibles, to make the beſiegers pay 
as dear as poſſible for the ground which the beſieged 
will be obliged to yield in the upper part of the breach; 
for yield at length they muſt, and the ſuperior num— 
bers of the beſiegers muſt ſurmount every obſtacle, If 
the latter are ſo fortunate as to repel the firſt attack, 
they will not be able to do the ſame by a ſecond, or a 
third; in ſhort, they mult at length determine to re- 
tire behind their retrenchments. As ſoon as they are 
beaten away, and have abandoned the upper part of 
the breach, the beſiegers muſt ſet about making a 
lodgment ; which will conſiſt at firſt of a kind of arc 
of a circle, the convexity whereof 18 turned towards 
the enemy, if there is a breach in the faces of the two 
baſtions, otherwiſe it will only be made on. the upper 
part of the breach. The breaches are to be all ftorm- 
ed at the ſame time; by which means the reſiſtance of 
the enemy will be divided. This whole time the bat- 
teries and ludyments are to fire with all the vivacity 
poſſible againſt the ſeveral defences of the enemy, and 


againſt every place they are in and that can be fired 


againſt, without annoying the troops that are Rorm- 
ing the breaches. | 

The lodgment on the breach being made, the ſaps 
are carried on to the right and left towards the centre 
of the baltion, and diſpoſed in the manner as in Piate 
CCCIX. fig. 5. baſtion A. Cannon are brought upon 


the breach to batter the inner retrenchment, the ditch 


is paſſed over here alſo, and a lodgment is made upon 


the breach in the manner mentioned in regard to the 
baſtions. 


Part Iv. 
be ſupported by a ſufficient number of detachments, of Sieges; 
that the enemy may not be able to make a tang, — 


If behind this firſt retrenchment there was a ſecond, | 


the enemy, after being forced to quit the former, re- 
tires to the latter to capitulate. The conſequence then 
would be, to attack them as in the former; and at 
length they mult be forced to ſurrender. It is very 
rare to ſee a defence carried ſo far as we have here 
ſuppoſed ; but it was incumbent upon us to make this 
ſuppoſition, in order to give an idea of what was pro- 
per to be done, ſhould the enemy reſolve to defend the 
place to the laſt extremity. | 


In attacking the inner retrenchments, beſides cannon _ 


there muſt be bombs and lone mortars.” The bombs 
do a great deal of miſchief, becauſe the enemy ar? 
obliged to keep cloſe together in thoſe retrenchments, 
which are always very ſmall ; and for this reaſon the 
ſtone mortars are of excellent uſe, becauſe of ihe 
ſhower of ſtones which they throw into thoſe works, 
and which kill and wound a multitude of men. 


6 20. Attack of a place covered with fore-ditcher, la- 
neltes, and other outworks, &c. 


In order to give a more ſimple idea of the operations 
of a ſiege, we have explained and applied them to à 
place that had no other outworks than halt-moon? 
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part TV eh W 
gf Steges. and a covert way: but a greater number of works 
—— will make no alteration in the principles here eſtabliſh- 


ed: to take, and keep poſſeſſion of thoſe works, the 
befiegers have only to follow the ſame rules; which 
we ſhall ſhow in a few words. 

Let us ſuppoſe a place ſurrounded by a fore-ditch, 
and a ſecond covert-way, ſtrengthened with lunettes, 
and ſuppoſe the front by which it may be attacked is 
covered with a horn or crown work, &c. 

Firſt of all the trenches are to be opened as uſual, 


in order to come to the foot of the glacis of the ſecond 


covert-way ; the ricochet batteries are to be placed on 


the produced faces of the works attacked, and of their 


defences; the faces of the Junettes of the front at- 


| tacked ought to be enfiladed by the ricochet batteries. 


The ſecond covert-way is taken in the ſame manner 
as the common covert-way ; and then, if the fore-ditch 
is full of water, a good lodgment is to be ſecured 
along this ditch, and batteries are to be erected to 
make a breach in the lunettes, if the enemy do not 
think proper to quit them, It 1s very difficult for 
them to maintain themſelves in thofe works, when 
their communication 1s ſeen ; and they can hardly avoid 
being ſeen, when a lodgment is made all along the 
fore-dirch. Be that as it may, ſuppoſing that they 
are lined with ſtone-work, or only with turf, that they 
are fraiſed and palliſaded, and that the enemy are ob- 


ſtinate in their defence, a breach may be made in them, 


by placing ſome cannon oppoſite the middle of the 
faces, and the ditch may be paſſed over by filling it 


with faſcines or ſome other materials. As it is a 


great deal ſmaller than that before the body of the 
place, it is much eafier to paſs, . 
When the beſiegers have made themſelves maſters of 


\ the lunettes which cover the front attacked, they be- 


gin to think of paſſing the fore-ditch. This is a very 
difficult taſk, becauſe it is performed under the grazing 
fire of the covert-way; but this fire ovght to be 
checked by the ricochet batteries, which ſhould plunge 
into the covert-way on every fide. This ditch is croſ- 
{{d near the ſaliant angles of the glacis. It is always 
to be underſtood, however, that there is no poſlibility 
of eroſſing any ditch without a good epaulement of 
faſcines, to cover the paſſage on the fide which is feen 
by the place, or by the works that defend it. 

When the lodgment 1s entirely finiſhed on the co- 
vert-way, then the other attacks are carried on in the 


manner before explained. 


There are places which, without any fore-ditch, 
have lunettes oppoſite to the ſaliant and re-entering 
angles of the glacis, which are alſo enveloped by a ſe- 
rond covert-way : ſometimes they are vaulted and 


bomb proof, as at Luxemburg; and ſometimes they 


have only a ditch, a parapet, and a covert- way. 

Thoſe which are vaulted and bomb-proof are very 
diffieuſt to take; becauſe the ricochet-firing and the 
bombs can do them no miſchief, In that caſe they 
mult either be turned, or be taken by mines. 

A work is ſaid to be turned, when the beſiegers get 
between that work and the place, and ſo cut off their 
communication. Sometimes the luncettes have com- 
munications under ground, and then there is bardly 
any other way of driving out the enemy but by 
mines, 


This is 1:dious work; but there is no remedy for it. 


A R. 


The lunettes and the ditch are always defended by Of Sieges. 


branches of the covert - way, with which they have alſo 
a communication, like thoſe of the lunettes, A, A, 
Plate CCC. fig. 1. 


This plate, which repreſents part of Landau and its 


attacks in 1713, may ſerve to give an idea of the 


manner in which a work is turned. The advanced 


lunette B, as well as the work C, called a tenaille, are 
turned; that is, the trenches cut off the communica— 
tion betwixt them and the place. 

When this communication cannot be cut off, there 
will be often a neceſſity for attacking the lunctte and 


the covert-way at the ſame time; and the reaſon is, 
becauſe though the enemy ſhould be obliged to aban- 


don the lunette, yet ſo long as they are maſters of the 


covert-way, they have it in their power to return and 


retake it. Therefore, the ſure way of keeping poſ- 
ſeſſion of it is to drive the beſieged out of the covert- 


way, at the ſame time that they are forced to quit the 


lunette. | 

The garriſon may avail themſelves greatly of mines 
for the defence of theſe ſmall outworks, ſo as to oblige 
the beſiegers to pay very dear for their acquiſition, and 
be a long while in making it. But they mult purſue 
the ſame methods as the beſieged; they muſt dig deep 
into the earth, they muſt endeavour to deltroy the ene- 
my's mines, to blow up their galleries, and to make 
themſelves. maſters of the lower ground. This is an 
eſſential point, without'which the enemy may blow up 
and deſt roy the lodgments ſeveral times. The celebrated 
M. de Valiere, in a Diſſertation on Mines, at the end 
of the third volume of M. Folard's Commentary on 


Polybius, ſhows that in a ground 25 or 30 feet deep, 


the enemy may be blown up 20 times. Therefore it 
is impoſſible to be too cautious in endeavouring to get 
under the gallery of the beſieged, in order to prevent 
the miſchief they may do by their great. number of 
mines. 5 

In the neighbourhood of ſome places there are a 
fort of ſmall half-moons, called redaubis. When they 
are diſtant from the place, the enemy cannot maintain 
themſelves there without expoling their troops to be 
taken priſoners of war; but when they are covered 
and defended as they ought to be, and judiciouſly 
ſituated, they are an object worth attention. En- 
deavours ought to be uſed to cut off the communica- 
tion between them and the place, and to oblige the 
enemy to abandon them by throwing in ſhells; it may 
even be proper to inſult them and drive them out 
{word in hand, provided they are not fo neer the place 
as to receive powerful ſuccours. and able to withſtand 
the attack. It is a matter of conſequence to get rid of 
theſe ſmall outworks as ſoon as poſſible, becauſe they 


may be of great hindrance to the progreſs of the at- 


tacks, by having a view of the trenches from the flanks, 


and enfilading them, &c. 


In fome fieges, when the parriſon are obſtinate in 
their defence, ſmall outworks are made at the foot of 
the ſaliant and re-entering angles of the glacis; theſe 
conſiſt only of a parapet raiſed at the foot of the glacis 
upon theſe angles, each fide of which has about 10 ar 
12 fathoms. Theſe ſmall works are called arrus. 
They may be ſeen in A, A, A, Plate CCCK. fig. 2. 
They communicate with the covert-way by a paſſage 
pierced on the ridge of the glacis, and paliſaded on 
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Of Sieges both ſides. At the entrance of this paſſage is con- 


W 


ſtructed a traverſe B, generally called the fambour, 
which hinders the beſiegers from being maſters of the 
arrow, or diſcovering the inſide of the place of arms 
belonging to the covert- way. | 
To prevent the effect of theſe arrows, the beſt 
method is to ply them well with ricochet batteries, 
and with ſhells thrown in allo d ricschet. Stone 
mortars may be likewiſe made uſe of, to annoy the 
enemy in their arrows ; for as theſe works are but 
ſmall, the ſtone mortars produce a very good effect. 
We have already taken notice of almoſt all the works 
the beſiegers may meet with beyond the covert-way ; 
there remains, therefore, only to ſee the manner of 
conduRing the attacks of the other outworks moſt 
commonly uſed in fortified towns. 


H 21. Attack of a Horn-work, 


A ox - work is nothing more than the front of a 
fortification, which projects into the field, and is 
joined to the place by two long ſides. It is placed 
oppoſite to the curtains, and ſometimes alſo to the 
baſtions. The beſiegers ſhould endeavour, as much as 
poſſible, to avoid attacking the fide covered by theſe 


works, becauſe they are very difficult to take, and 


of courſe will greatly lengthen out the fiege, But 
ſuppoſing there is an abſolute neceſſity for attacking 
a place on the fide covered by a horn-work oppoſite 
the baſtion, and that this horn-work has an half- 
moon oppoſite to its curtain: The trenches and pa- 
rallels are to be made in the uſual manner; the ſame 
method is to be uſed in regard to the ricochet bat- 
teries, which will alſo enfilade the branches of the 
horn- work. The taking of the covert-way of the 
half-moon, and of the half baſtions of the horn-work, 
is carried on in the ſame manner as the attack of 
the half- moon, and the two baſtions of the body of 
the place. There remains, therefore, only to ſhow 
how the lodgments are to be made in this work. 


We will ſuppoſe that there are two retrenchments with- 
inſide, as in Plate CCCIX. fig. 5. 


When the lodgments towards the point of the half 


baſtions are finiſned, ſome guns are to be planted there, 
in order to batter the face of the oppoſite baſtion; and 
they are to be placed overagainſt the lodgments of the 
flanked angles of the half-baſtions. Theſe lodgments 
are to be extended on both ſides towards the curtain, 
along which ſaps are carried on; as alſo towards the 
orillon of the halt-baſtions, if they are made with 
orillons: this will form a kind of ſmall parallel, the 
fire of which will help to cover the lodgments in front, 
in caſe the enemy ſhould make any ſallies to deſtroy 
them. In large fortifications, fuch as horn and crown 
works, the lodgments ought to be carried on with the 
greateſt circumſpeCtion, in order to be able to ſupport 
them againlt every attack of the enemy. 

As all theſe lodgments are commanded by the ba- 
ſtion, it will be requiſite to dig the ſaps ſufficiently 
deep, ſo as to be ſecure againſt their fire; and like- 
wiſe to make traverjes near enough to each other for 
the ſame effect. 

If the baſtion can be battered in breach from the 
rampart of the half. baſtions of the horn-work, the be- 
ſiegers will for this purpoſe make uſe of batteries erect- 
ed on theſe halt-bakions 3 and for tbe ſame end they 


A 


this baſtion. 


R. 

will alſo plant a battery of ſix or eight 
the middle of the curtain. 8 
ſink ſufficiently into theſe, ſo as to batter the lower 
part of the revettement of the baſtion, ſtill they might 
be uſefully employed in playing againſt the enemy's 
defences, and driving them out of their retrenehments. 
When the lodgments are well ſecured withinſide, it 
will be extremely difficult for the enemy to continue 
in the retrenchments, without running the riſk of he. 
ing made priſoners of war; becauſe the communica. 
tion between them and the place will become too 
difficult. They might indeed, by means of a bridge 
level with the water, retire into the collateraEk half. 
moons : but at the fame time that the betiegers en- 
deavour to make themſelves maſters of the horn-work, 
they will alſo ſtrive to get poſſeſſion of theſe half. moons; 
the taking of which muſt inevitably follow that of 
this work. ; 

As ſoon as the enemy are entirely driven out of the 
horn-work, the beſiegers muſt poſſeſs themſelves of it 
by carrying on lodgments which ſhall occupy its whole 
extent; and if there be any occafion to erect batteries 
within, in order to batter the baſtion in breach, they 
are to be erected along its counterſcarp, as may be 
ſeen in z, (ibid.) | 

Sometimes it ſhall happen, that the ground of the 
inſide of the horn-work will not permit lodgments to. 
be extended there, as they are ranged in this figure, 
becauſe it may be too wet and marſhy, or elſe of too 
narrow a circumference. In that caſe there is no carry- 
ing on the lodgments but along the parapet of the 
front of this work, and along its branches, if the 
breadth of the platform of the rampart of theſe branches 
will permit. It muſt be made to defile by frequent 
zig-Zzags or turnings; but if it be too narrow, the only 
way for the beſiegers is to ſink very deep, in order to 
defile from the fire of the place, and to cover them 


ſelves by traverſes made very near one another. 


Explanation of Plate CCCIX. fig. 5. 


a, Cavaliers of the trenches. 6, Batteries of ſtone 
mortars. c, Batteries to breach the half-moon before 
the horn-work. d, Batteries againſt the defences of 
this half- moon. e, Paſſages over the ditch before this 
half- moon. /, Lodgments in it. g, Batteries againſt 
the flanks of the horn-work. 4, Batteries to breach the 
half-baſtions of the horn- work. , Batteries againſt 
its curtain. , Lodgments in the half. baſtions and in 
the horn- work. n, Paſſages over the ditch before the 
retrenchments in the horn-work. , Lodgments in 
theſe retrenchments. o, Batteries againſt the defences 
of the collateral half. moons. p, Batteries to breach 
theſe half. moons. , Paſſages over the ditch before 
theſe works. r, Lodgments in the ſame. 5, Batteries 
to breach the reduits of the half-moons. 7, Paſſages 
over the ditch before the reduits. 22, -Lodgments in 
the reduits. x, Bridge of faſcines, or a road to carry 
the cannon to the horn- work. , Batteries againſt 
the defences of the baſtion A. 2, Batteries to breach 
B, Paſſages over its ditch, C, Lodg- 
ments in the baſtion A. D, Lodgments on the bor- 
der of the ditch before the retrenchment of the ba · 
tion A. E, Paſſages over the ditch before this re- 
trenchment. | 


Plate CCCXI. repreſents the plan of the lodge. 
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Part IV. 1 vy * * 
of Sieges, made in the horn and crown work of Philipſburg in 
1734. ; 2 | 
A great deal more might be ſaid, in regard to all 
theſe articles; but for the particulars, we refer the 
reader to the Memoirs of M. de Vauban, which 
diſplay the whole extent of genius of that great 
man, and ſhow how capable he was of finding out ex- 
pedients, for ſurmounting all ob{lacles, arifing either 
from ſoil, ſituation, or different manners of fortifying. 


626. To prevent ſuccours from being thrown into a 
town beſieged. 


Nor to interrupt the thread of the uſual] operations 
of a ſiege, we have ſuppoſed that the general had taken 
every neceſſary meaſure to guard againſt all the at- 
tempts of the enemy, and to ſecure ſucceſs by the great 
ſuperiority of his forces. Sometimes, however, it may 
happen, that an enemy who was looked upon as too 
weak to relieve the place,. ſhall prepare to attack the 
army of the beſiegers, either in conſequence of draw- 
ing out molt of the troops from the neighbonring gar- 
riſons, which are leaſt expoſed, or of having been re- 
inforced from ſome other part. In ſuch caſe, there are 
two ways to follow. The firſt is, to wait for the enemy 
in the lines, and to hinder them from breaking through: 
the ſecond, to leaye part of the army in the lines, in 
order to carry on the ſiege, and to oppoſe any ſallies 
of the garriſon ; with the other to go and meet the 
enemy, and fight them out of the lines. | 

Both theſe ways are ſupported by the opinion of 
different generals; but the latter ſeems to have the 
molt general approbation. 
The inconvenience of waiting for the enemy in the 


direct the attack; for. which reaſon the beſiegers are 
obliged to be equally ſtrong in all their poſts; and 


great a diſtance from one another, to make any con- 
ſiderable reſiſtance on the fide where the enemy forms 
his attack. Moſt lines of circumvallation, that were 
ever attacked, have been forced; ſo that both reaſon 
and experience ſeem to eſtabliſh it as a maxm, that it 
is preferable to go and mert the enemy, and not to let 
him come within reach of the lines. 

Without pretending, however, to determine ſo im- 
portant a matter, it ſeems, that when a line is not very 


Frſt of all, it is beyond all doubt, that if the troops 
behind the line know how to avail themſelves of the 
ieveral cireumſtances in their favour, their ſituation is 


The latter are expoſed to the fire of the line fora very 
conſiderable time before they can come up to the bor- 


all the while they are expoſed to the ſame fire, which 
mult kill a great many of their men, and throw their 


tor which reaſon, they may be charged both in front 


the firſt line of the defendants-infantry next the ditch 
Mould be obliged to give way, the horſe that are 
behind them may and ought to-fall upon the enemy's 


n :'\N 


lines, is the uncertainty on which fide he intends to 


when the line is very extenſive, the troops are at too 


_ Extenſive, it may be defended to an advantage. And, 


in many reſpects preferable to that of-the aſfailants. 
der of the ditch, This ditch muſt be filled up; and. 
troops into ſome confuſion. And when they break 


into the line, they can make but a very narrow front ;. 


and flank by the troops within; who, if they do their 
duty, muſt drive them into the ditch. . For, ſuppoſe. 


foot that have pierced through the line; and as the. 


$893: 


latter cannot force their way but in ſome confuſion, Of Sieges. 


the former may eaſily drive them out again. Not- 
withſtanding ſuch evident advantages in entrench- 
ments, experience, ſays the Chevalier Folard, plainly 


ſhows, that troops are leſs brave and reſolute behind 


an entrenchment than in an open field. For they 
place their whole confidence in this defence; ſo that 
when the enemy, to avoid being expoſed too long to 


the fire of the line, jumps boldly into the ditch, and 


endeavours to mount the entrenchment, the ſoldier be- 
gins to Joſe his confidence, but loſes it entirely as ſoon 
as he ſees that the enemy breaks through the line, 
« He looks upon the evil, (ſays this author), as paſt 
relief, when there is nothing ealier than to remedy it, 
by forcing the enemy back again, and tumbling them 
into the ditch. For, not to mention that they cannot 
pierce through in good order, they have ſpent their 


whole fire, Yet (continues the ſame author), nothing 
of all this is done; the enemy enter pell- mell, and form 


their ranks while the others retire ; the terror ſpreads 
along the Jine, they all betake themſelves to flight 
and diſperſe, without knowing in what manner the 
enemy forced their way.” Upon the whole, we may 
conclude, that if the troops are ſenſible of the many 
advantages of a good line, and are determined to de- 
fend it ; if the ſeveral parts are likewiſe well ſupport- 


ed, and all the neceſſary precautions have been taken 


to prevent being ſurpriſed; it will be extremely difficult 
for the enemy to force it. 

Thus, at the ſiege of Philipſburg, in 1734, prince 
Eugene reconnoitred the lines of circumvallation, and 
found them ſo well diſpoſed, that he never once at- 
tacked them. They formed a kind of irregular ſe- 
mi-circle round the place, of which the Rhine might 
be conſidered as the diameter. They were defended. 
by a kind of fore-ditch, and by wells between this 
fore-ditch and the lines, as may be ſeen in Plate 
CCCIIL. If the prince had attempted to paſs over 
this ditch and theſe wells, they would have loft a 
great number of men by the fire of the lines. The 
wells were ſo near to one another, that there was no 
poſſibility of paſſing between them : they mult have 


been filled up, as well as the fore-ditch, with faſcines ; . 


which would have been too tedious and dangerous an 
enterpriſe. . 5 ; 

In ſuch a fituation, therefore, the befiegers may wait 
quietly in their lines; but if they ſhould be of ſo great 
an extent, as not to admit of being equally guarded, 
then it ſeems to be the ſafeſt way to draw out the 
troops, . and meet the enemy, as marſhal Tallard did 
Landau, in 1703. After he had defeated the army 
which was marching to the relief of the place, he re- 
turned and finiſhed the ficge. The duke of Vendome 
acted juſt in the ſame manner at the ſiege of Barce- 
lona, in 1697. Having had intelligence that the mar- 
quis of Valeſco, . viceroy of Catalonia, was preparing 
to attack him, he went out to meet that general, gain- 
ed a complete vſctory, and returned afterwards before 
the place, which was obliged to capitulate, 

At the ſame time, we muſt allow that the ſafeſt 
way to conduct a fiege, is to have a good army 
of obſervation advantageouſly poſted, ſo that the enemy 
ſhall not be able to oblige them to fight, without ex- 
poſing themſelves to a very great rilk ; and thereby to 
cover the ſiege, and be near enough to receive * ' 

| ru 
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Of Sieges. from the troops employed before the town, ſhould the be eſcorted by horſe or foot, accordin 


1220 enemy come to a reſolution of giving battle. 
If the enemy do not think proper to attack the be— 
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i ; g to the country of «: 
in which the retreat is made, whether through meat. — 


Pa 


Of 5 
— 


- plains or incloſures. 


ſieging army, they may probably try to throw in ſome 
ſmall ſuccours of troops and ammunition into the town, 
The way to prevent them is to make the circumval- 
lation very exact, and not to leave an opening in it, 
under any pretext whatſoever. 

The enemy may likewiſe attempt the raiſing of the 
fiege, by making themſelves maſters of the ſpot, or 
place, from whence the beſiegers draw their proviſions 
and ammunition. But before a general lays fiege to 
a town, he ſhould take all the neceſſary precautions, 
for ſecuring his magazines, and covering his convoys, 
and guarding the ſeveral poſts through which the 
enemy might march to attack him, | 

Another expedient the enemy may think of for 
raiſing the ſiege, is to attack ſome place of importance, 


which the beſiegers have an intereſt in preſerving ; in 


order to engage them to march to its afſiftance, and to 
abandon the ſiege they have in hand. But this expe- 
dient ought to have been foreſeen, and ſhould not cauſe 
the raiſing of the ſiege. It is natural for a general, 
before he thinks of laying fiege to a place, to begin 
with taking all the precautions which prudence and 
military {k:1] can ſuggelt, for preſerving his own coun- 
try, and covering it againſt any attack of the enemy. 
They cannot but think of indemnifying themſelves, if 
poſſible, for the loſs of any place you take from them, 
by taking ſome of yours; therefore, as every attempt 
of theirs muſt naturally be foreſeen, a general ſhould 
guard againſt it, However, ſhould the enemy find 
means to engage in an enterpriſe of importance, and 
which requires an immediate relief, if a general thinks 
there is not time ſufficient to take the place he has laid 


ſiege to, and at the ſame time to oppoſe the enemy's 


deſigns, in that caſe he may raiſe the ſiege; but for ſo 
doing, there ſhould be very cogent reaſons, When 


king William laid ſiege to Namur, in 1695, marſhal 


Villeroy, in order to divert him from his purpoſe, ſat 
down before Bruſſels, thinking he ſhould oblige that 
prince to march to its relief, and abandon his enter- 
priſe againſt Namur; but king William choſe rather 
to ſuffer that city to be bombarded, than to relinquiſh 
a very important conqueſt, in which he was in a man— 
ner {ure of ſucceeding. | 


$ 27. Of the raijing a ſiege. 
Surrosg that, by ſome one circumſtanee of thoſe 
related in the preceding article, or through ſome other 


cauſe, a general finds himſelf reduced to the ne- 


ceſſity of abandoning the ſiege; in that cafe, if he 
apprehends being incommoded by the garriſon in 
his retreat, he ought carefully to conceal his defign 
from them. Firſt of all, the guns and mortars are to 
be drawn off betimes from their batteries: then the 
implements are carefully colleQed, and put into the 
waggons ; and if he intends to fteal away unknown 
to the enemy, all the artillery and baggage mnit ſet 
out at the beginning of the night, the trenches and 
the places of arms being ſtill filled with troops, who 
are to continue firing, in order to deceive the enemy; 
and when the baggage is pretty far removed from the 
place, all the troops are to follow, while the fires in 
the camp are left burning as ufnval. The whole is to 


3 


Sometimes it may happen 

a general ſhall be forced to retire 7g Bron OR 
out -being able to take all his baggage with him; iq 
ſuch caſe, whatever he is obliged to leave, muft be 
previouſly burnt and ſpoilt, that it may be of no uſe 
to the enemy, &c. 

When an army is in no danger of being purſued by 
the garriſon in its retreat, the artillery aud baggage 
= fent off by day, and the troops march after 
them. 


SECT. II. Of Defence. 


gt. Of the troops and ammunition with which a fir- 
tified town cught to be provided. | 


As the goodneſs of the works, when a place is well 
provided with troops, ammunition, and proviſions, is 
what enables it to hold out againſt the attack of an 
enemy ; ſo the want of any one of theſe three articles 
will not permit all the advantage to be reaped that 


was propoſed in fortifying a town. Men are properly 


the ſoul of a defence, and without them.the beſt for- 
tifications in the world are not able to make any great 
reſiſtance againſt the enemy. 

Therefore we mult firſt of all lay down as a maxim, 
that a governor cannot make a good defence, unleſs 


he hath the number of troops neceſſary for defending | 


the ſeveral poſte, and obliging the enemy to pay dear 
for them. Immenſe ſums are expended in fortifying a 
place, in order to ſtop a ſtrong army with a ſmall 
force: but what reſiſtance can the place make without 
exerting a briſk fire; and what will thoſe heaps of 
walls avail, if they are not defended? The garriſon of 
a town beſieged ought to have a reaſonable ſtock of 
proviſions, in order to ſupport themſelves under the 
fatigue of military duty ; they ought allo to have 
powder, arms, and generally every thing that is requi- 
fite to annoy the enemy, and to top the progreſs of 
their operations. — 

It is not very eaſy to ſettle the number of troops 
neceſſary to defend a town; the nature of the ground 
on which the place is ſituated, and the number of out- 
works, ought to determine the ſtrength of the garriſon, 
M. Vauban in his Memoirs, reckons, that in a place 
regularly fortified with good baſtions, half-moons, and 
covert - ways, we ſhould allow 500 or 600 men to each 
baſt ion: That if the town has horn- works, 600 men 
may be likewiſe aſſigned to each of thoſe; and in pro- 
portion for the other out works, according to the rela- 
tion which their defence- may, require to that of the 
horn-work. In regard to the horſe which they may 
want on this occafion, he ſuppoſes it a tenth part of 
the infantry, | 


Tais being premiſe), ſuppoſe a place has ſix baſtt- 


ons, there muſt be a garriſon of ſix times fix hundred 


foot, which m:k2s 3600, and the tenth part of that 
number in horſe, which makes 360, Hence a ſuflici- 
ent garriſon for ſuch a place will be 3960 men. 

Ia order to compute, as near as poſſible, the quan- 
tity of ammunition and provitiors that may be requt- 
fite for ſuch a garriſon, we mult calculate how many 
days they will be able to maintain a ſiege. The fol- 


lowing are M. Vauban's remarks on this ſubject. 
or 


Of Sieges. 
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W 
For the inveſting the place and-the tracing Days. 
h 4 
Por the opening of the trenches to the at- 
tack of the covert- way cC 

For the attack and taking of the covert- 
way, and making lodgments in it - 

For the deſcent and paſſage over the ditch 
before the half-moon 8 

For fixing the miners, or for the batteries 
i the making of a reaſonable breach 

For taking and ſecuring the interior part of 
the half. moon 

For the paſſage over the great ditch before 
the two baſtions, ſuppoſed to be begun before 
the taking of the half- moon | - 

For fixing the miners, or erecting batterics 
on the covert-way, to lay the place open and 
make a reaſonable breach . 

For the defence and ſupport of the breach 
after the place is laid open — 

For the miſtakes which the enemy may 
happen to commit, and their neglect in their 
works © 


6 © 


4 


— — — 


Total of the d:fence = 41 
In this defence it is plain we ſuppoſe a town to be 


fortified only with half-moons and a covert- way; but 


if the half moon had a reduit with a revettement and 
rampart, it might hold out four days longer. 
If there were retrenchments in the baſtions, they 
might retard the taking of the place five or fix days. 
If the ditch was ſtrengthened with tenailles and ca- 


poniers, the paſſage over it might be protracted two 


or three days. | 

If there was a good horn-wook, or ſome other like 
fortification properly ſtrengthened with a half- moon, a 
covert-way, and retrenchments. within the work, the 
taxing of it would coſt about 12 or 14 days. 

It this work had tenailles, the paſſage over its ditch 
would be later by two or three days. | 

If there was a fore-ditch and a ſecond covert-way, 
the progreſs of the attacks would ſtill be leſs rapid, 
and we might reckon 10 or 12 days for the taking of 
this ſecond covert- way and the paſſage over its ditch. 

If there were redoubts near the place, they would 
i) protract the taking of it for ſome days. 

From this eſtimate, though not very exact, an idea 
may be formed of the duration of a ſiege: a point ab- 
tolutely neceſſary for ſecuring, at. lealt, a ſufficient 
quantity of ammunition during the time; we ſay at leaſt, 


becauſe it is always prudent, if poſſible, to have a 


greater quantity of ammunition than is ſuppoſed to be 
wanted, 


When once the number of the garriſon, together 


with the duration of the ſiege, is fixed, it is then very 
raly to calculate the quantity of powder and ammuni- 


tion with which the place is to be provided. We ſhall 
vive here an eftimate, after mentioning a word or two 
10 regard to the neceſſary quantity of cannon, mortars, 
&c. and the employment of the garriſon. a 
It eis judged, that to be well provided with cannon, 
eight pieces ſhould be allowed to each baſtion. There- 
= in a place of fix baſtions there ought to be 48 
Ieces, 


As a town is never attacked on all ſides, and there 


A 


E 


0 


* 


are ſeldom above two or three attacks at the moſt, the Ol Sieges. 4 
cannon belonging to thoſe baſtions that are not at- 


tacked, ſerve to Rtrengthen the baſtions attacked, and 
they are placed alſo in the outworks of the fronts at- 
tacked. 5 

Among the cannon for the defence of the town 
there ſhould be ſome of 24, of 16, of 12, of 8, and of 
4 pounders, and even of 2 and 1. The latter are of 
very great ſervice, becauſe of their being ſo convenient 
to remove with eaſe, and with few men, from one place 
to another; for this diſturbs the enemy, who find it 
&#fficult to deſtroy theſe ſmall pieces. The largeſt 
ſerve to fire againſt their batteries and their works, 
The ſmall ones are carried to the outworks, and to the 


covert- way, from whence they are fired in barbette. 


It is cuſtomary to make uſe of ſea carriages for theſe 
{mall pieces, 

Beſides cannon,.the town ought to be provided with 
a great number of wall guns, carabines, muſkets, &c, 
We are to ſuppoſe that molt of the ordinary arms will 
be broke in the ſervice, and therefore care mult be 
taken to provide new ones when wanted, 

The number of mortars neceſſary may be eſtimated: 
at two to every baſtion, They muſt be of different. 
bores, of 12 and 8 inches diameter. There ought alſo 
to be ſeveral ſtone · mortars. ; | 

The garriſon of a place of fix baſtions, confilling, 
as we have already obſerved, of 3600 foot, are to be 
employed or diftributed in the following manner. 

We ſhould, firſt of all, reckon about 600 ſoldiers 
wounded and fick, in the firſt 12 or 15 days of the 
ſiege, and for the ſervice of the batteries, the remo- 
ving of ammunition, &c. And then there will remain 
3000 for the defence of the place. „ 

Theſe are to be divided into three equal bodies; one 


for the guard, the other for the biovac under arms, 


ready to march on the firſt notice where wanted, and 
the third to reſt. | 

The horſe are alſo divided into three bodies like the 
foot; that for the guard is chiefly placed on the right 
and left of the attack ; that for the biovac is generally. 
quartered by brigades, in different parts of the town, 
where they may be of ſervice, either to keep the in- 
habitants in awe, or to be ready to act in ſallies. Ia 
regard to the third corps, who are to reſt, their horſes 
muſt be ſaddled in the day; and the horſe or dragoons 
mutt be ready to mount inſtantly, ſhould there be any 
occahon for their ſervice. | 

The guard of infantry and the biovac ought to be. 
under arms, at the ſeveral poſts aſſigned them in the 


works of the place; and for the corps at reſt, they 


mult be ready to ſupport the troops on guard, in caſe 
theſe ſhould have need of their aſſiſtanee. 

The guard of foot of 1000 men, may be ſubdivided 
nearly into three equal bodies; two of which to de- 
fend the poſts attacked, and the third the other poſts 
not attacked. And in regard to the two firſt, they 
m3y. be ſubdivided alſo into three equal bodies; twa 
of which are 10 fire the firſt two hours of the night, 
the other is to relieve one of them at the end of that 
time, the next is relieved two hours after; and ſo on 
alternately, that there may be always two-thirds of this 
guard in action, and the other third at reſt, 

There is no occahon ior ſo briſk a firing by day as 
by night; becauſe ihe beſi- ged are more capable of 
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of Sieges. ſeeing what the enemy are about, and of oppoſing 


their attempts; but in the night nothing but a ſtrong 
cannonading can guard against their enterpriſes. By 


day the troops fire from between baſkets, ſand-bags, 


or gabions, placed on the upper part of the parapet, 
to the end that being under cover they may take bet- 
ter aim at the enemy. 

To know the quantity of powder requiſite for a 
ſiege of any determined length, it will be neceſſary to 
know the quantity expended each day. 

According to M. Vauban, of whom we have bor- 
rowed this whole detail, a pound of powder of 16 
ounces may contain from 30 to 40 charges for com- 
mon muſkets, including their priming. Each ſoldier 
may fire from 60 to 80, and even to 90 charges, du- 
ring the guard of 24 hours ; and the quantity of pow- 
der for each man may be fixed at two pounds at a 


medium, for ſome will uſe more and ſome leſs. 


Pounds, 
We have ſuppoſed, that out of the 1000 


men for the guard, there were but two-thirds 


in the front attacked, that is 666; now, al- 

lowing two pounds for each man, it amounts 

to - . 1332 

For the two thirds of the biovac, or thoſe | 

under arms placed near the attack; that is, 666 

men, at the rate of half a pound each 333 
For the 334 men of the guard at the poſt 5 

not attacked, at the rate of a quarter of a 

pound each - - 84 
For 120 horſe guards, at the rate of a 


quarter of a pound each - 30 


For zoo cannon- ſhot for each guard, each 
ſhot upon a medium rated at five pounds 1500 
Obſerve that this eſtimate may be made 
exactly, when once the number of the pieces 
that are to be placed in the front attacked is 
determined ; allowing nine pounds of powder 
to each piece of 24, fix to each of 16, five td 
each of 12, three to each of 8, and two to 


each of four. Or the charge of every gun 


may be determined by half or a third part 
of che weight of the ball. . 
For 300 ſhot for wall guns, at two ounces 


each . . 38 


IRE — — 


Total - 3317 

Which is the quantity of powder expended each 
day, without including that of mortars, bombs, mines, 
grenades, &c. | 

Now, ſuppoſe a place is able to hold out 
41.days, the quantity of powder, as ſaid be- 
fore, for theſe 41 days, will be - 

Beſides, for 1200 thirteen-inch ſhells thrown 
during the ſiege, at the rate of 16 pounds 
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each charge - 19200 
For 3000 eight-inch ſhells and leſſer, at fix 

pounds each - - 18000 
For Goco ſhots, with ſtone-mortars, at a 

pound and a half each — ooo 
For 3600 grenades, at four ounces each oo 
For mines and fougaſſes 8000 
Powder burnt in the breaches . 4000 
Far combuſtibles — | 3500 


Allowance for walle and accidents 
For the ſurrender ; that is, the quantity 
which ought to remain at the ſurrender - 12000 
And as it is adviſable rather to have a 
ſuperfluity of powder than want, to the above 
quantity we may farther add - 21303 
And reckon for the whole 270000 
as that which expreſſes the quantity of powder 
with which the town ought to be provided againſt a 
ſiege ; and, according to M. Vauban, this quantity 
may even be augmented to 2 80000. 
After having given the eſtimate of powder, it is 


eaſy to give that of the ſhot, by taking it at two 


pounds for each pound of powder, 
A. great many more things are requiſite in a town 
beſieged. 1 1 
Proviſion being as neceſſary as ammunition, in order 


to know the quantity that is requiſite during a ſiege, 


it will be proper to obſerve, that every ſoldier is put 
upon the footing of a ration of bread each day, 
weighing one pound and a half, An ammunition-loaf, 
conlitting of two rations, weighs three pounds or 48 
ounces; but to give it this weight after it is baked, 


experience informs us, that it ought to weigh 56 ounces 


in dough, that is, the baking diminiſhes four ounces 
the ration. | 

A fack of ordinary flour, weighing 200 pounds, 
makes a hundred and fourſcore rations. If the gar- 


rifon conſiſts of 3960 men, horſe and foot, they will 


conſume fo many rations a day; which in 41 days will 
make 162360 rations, that is 902 ſacks of flour. But 
though the garriſon diminiſhes daily, this quantity of 


bread is not ſufficient, becauſe the officers have a 


greater number of rations, according to their rank ; 
and beſides, it is neceſſary to have proviſions for thoſe 
that attend the troops, as ſervants, artificers, aurſes, 
ſurgeons, &c. 


There muſt be likewiſe a certain quantity of pro- 


viſions in the place when it ſurrenders; therefore it 
would not be too much to have two thouſand ſacks of 
flour in ſuch a town as we have ſuppoſed, that is, gar- 
riſoned only by 3960 men. | 

There muſt alſo be a ſufficient quantity of meat for 
the ſoldiers and officers. It is uſual to allow a live ox 
and two ſheep to a battalion for three days; which will 
produce a pound and a half of meat to each ſoldier, 
that 18, half a pound each day. The other two days 
they have half a pound of bacon or ſalt beef, or a quar- 
ter of a pound of cheeſe with vegetables, In regard 


to the officers, they have meat given to them in pro- 


portion to their ration of bread. 

As the moſt perfect fortifications cannot hold out 
long without the neceſſary ammunitions, too much care 
cannot be taken in regard to this article. 

„The ancients, ſays Mr Folard, were accuſtomed 
to lay in a great ſtore of proviſions, when a place was 
threatened with a ſiege; a ſtore ſufficient not only for 


three or four months, but for three or four years # 
leaſt. This they were induced to do for two reaſons; 


the fear of being blockaded; and the inviolable law of 
defending themſelves to the laſt extremity. The mo- 
derns take leſs precaution in reſpect to provitions, 33 


well as to every thing elſe; they think it ſufficient io 
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of Sieges. lay in a ſtock for three or four months, in town? of the 


greatelt ſtrength and importance; which is very wrong. 
I grant, indeed, (continues Mr Folard), that the law of 
holding out to the very laſt extremity, is looked upon 
as chimerical at preſent, and entirely left to the an- 
cients: but it ſhould be conſidered, that an enemy 
well acquainted with the ſtate of things, will meaſure 
the ſtrength of the place by the quantity of proviſions 
contained therein; and making a calculation of the loſs 
of men in the attack, together with the expence of a 
long ſiege, they will chooſe, if they are wiſe (and cer- 
tainly they will gain by itin the end), to take it rather 
by a blockade than by a fiege in form: at leaſt they 
will be ſure of becoming maſters of it in three or four 
months through want of piovifions; whereas a ſiege 
may laſt that time, if the garriſon are obſtinate. Such 
a town as Liſle in Flanders, and as Bergues, both of 
which are out of the line of communication of our 
frontier, cannot be too well ſtocked with proviſions. 
A wiſe and experienced miniſter will victual them at 
leaſt for eighteen months, becauſe they may be block- 
aded. It is much the ſame in regard to Straſburg 
and to Landau. The latter was never victualled for 
more than three or four months: how imprudent, 
therefore, muſt it be to lay fiege to it, when it may 
be taken by a blockade almoſt as ſoon as by a ſiege, 
which 13 attended moreover with an infinite loſs of brave 
men, ard a monttrous expence.“ 

Theſe reflections of M. Folard are very ſolid ; but 
circumſtances will not always permit a place to be fo 


well provided as one could with. 


When a governor finds that the enemy threatens to 
lay ſiege to a town under his care, and that the place 
is in want of the chief things neceſſary for a vigorous 
defence, he is to exert all his abilities, in order to re- 
medy this inconvenience as much as poſſible. The 
greateſt want of all is that of proviſions ; he muſt 
therefore endeavour to get. a ſupply, both from the 
22 and from the people of the town; which is to 

e diſtributed among the garriſon with the greateſt 
conomy. The uſeleſs mouths ſhould be all ſent out, 
and an ipquiry ought to be made after thoſe who are 
ſoſpected of having-hoarded any corn; and upon pay- 
ing them for-it, or upon giving them ſecurity of pay- 
ment, they ſhould be obliged to deliver it up for the 
ſubſiſtence of the garriſon. = 

Hitherto we have made no mention of the inhabi- 
ants; yet they may be rendered ſerviceable in contri- 


buting to eaſe the garriſon. The governor fhould make 


ule of ſuch workmen who exerciſe handicraft trades 
tor every thing relating to their reſpective branches; 
and thoſe who are not artificers, ſhould watch the fire 
that may be kindled by the ſhells and red-hot bullets ; 
they oupht likewiſe to tranſport the materials to the 
places aſſigned them; and even to work at the different 
retrenchments which the governor ſhould think fit to 
order in the town, provided however that they be not 
too much expoſcd to the fire of the beſiegers. The 
Priefts and religious people may be of ſome uſe, in 
auminiſtering to the fick and wounded, and on other 


_ Occalions, where there is nothing inconſiſtent with 


their character. The nuns and the poor women may 
e employed in waſhing the ſoldiers linen, in making 
nt, Ke. The governor ought to regulate matters 
0, that every one ſhall contribute, as much as in him 
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greateſt importance, in regard to the inhabitants, is 
to oblige them to lay in a ſtock of proviſions for ſix 
months. The ſame conduct may be uſed with reſpect 
to the religious houſes; and thoſe that are able 
ſhould be obliged to make ſtil] a greater provifion, 
which will be a reſource to the garriſon when their 
own ſtock is exhauſted. 


s 2. Neceſſary preparations for maintaining a ſinge. 


WHEN a town eis threatened with a ſiege, the gover- 


nor ought not only to take care to have a plentiful ſtock 
of ammunition and proviſions, but moreover he ſhould 
uſe all the precautions requiſite for retarding the ene- 
my's apppoaches, and rendering them more difficult 
and dangerous. | | 
He ought therefore to leave nothing in the neigh- 
bourhood that may ſerve to cover the enemy; he ſhould 
clear the adjacent covntry of all houſes that are with- 
in reach of cannon-ſhot, and fill up, if poſſible, the 
caverns or hollow ways that may be concealed, or 
build ſome redoubts and other works under the protec- 
tion of the place, by which they may be enfiladed. He 
ought to cut down all the trees; in a word, he ſhould 
prevent the enemy's having any cover within reach of 
the cannon of the place: he ſhould ſee that the for- 
tifications be all in a good condition, and that. the co- 
vert-way be well paliſaded; in fine, he ſhould cauſe 
arrows to be built on the ſaliant angles of the glaeis. 
Retrenchments may alſo be made in the re-entering 
places of arms of the covert-way, by raiſing a parapet 
within them, and parallel to their faces, with a ſmall 
ditch before it. In-a word, the governor ought to uſe 
all expedients poſſible to protract his defence, and to 
incommode the enemy. Nor fhou'd the galleries for 
the mines be forgotten: on the contrary, they ought 
to be begun betimes, and carried out into the country 
as far as the ground will permit; and chambers ſhould 
be made under all the angles of the glacis. If there 
are any houſes within the rampart which may obſtruct 
the defence, the governor ought to fee them demo- 
liſhed; and nothing ſhould be left, either within or 
without, which can any way be of ſervice to the be- 
fiegers. If there are new raiſed troops, care {ſhould be 
taken to diſcipline them well. When the duke of 
Guiſe arrived at Metz, he found twelve companies of 
foot, which, as M. de Sal:gnac relates in his account 
of the ſiege of that city, being new raifed troops, he 
endeavoured to diſcipline and train them up to war: 
for which purpoſe, he gave orders that thoſe wha 
were upon guard, ſhould march regularly from their 
quarters to the market-place before his houſe, where 
they drew up in battalia, and went through their ex- 


erciſe; and that the muſqueteers might be better uled 


to their buſineſs, he made them fire at a mark.” 

The governor ſhould alſo fee that the hoſpitals be 
in a good condition, that the ſick and wounded be 
taken care of, nor think it beneath his character to 
vilit them himſelf, and to let the ſoldiers fee how 
greatly he has their preſervation at heart, This is the 


fureſt way to gain their confidence and affetion, and 
to engage them to do their utmott towards defending 
the place. 
As it is now the cuſtom to throw a great number of 
ſhells into a town beſieged, it is neccliary to have 
vaulted 
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vaulted places under ground bomb- proof, where part 


of the garriſon not on duty may reſt in ſafety. They 
are not ſo much wanted in large cities, where there 
are always different quarters ſecure from the enemy's 


' ſhells : but a ſmall town is in every part expoſed to 


again with earth, faſeines, dung, &c. 


over them, ſo as to form a kind of roof. 


the bombs; ſo that ſome places under ground are ab— 
ſolutely neceſſary ſor the garriſon to take their reſt, 
and to prevent the troops from being continually in- 
commoded. . 

Tucſe fubterraneous caverns are generally made in 
the gorges of the baſtions, and ſometimes under the 
rampart behind the curtains. | 

Where there are nane of thoſe ſubterraneous places, 
it will be neceſſary, as ſoon as the town is invettcd, 
to erect defences to ſhelter the men from the bombs; 
theſe are made of ſtrong pieces of timber, laid ſloping 
againſt the parts the leaſt expoſed, and they may 


be covered with thick planks laid in the fame manner. 


The large bouſes ſhould alſo be ſhored, that is, all the 
floors, from top to bottom, ſhould be ſupported with 


ſtrong upright timbers, ard the upper floor covered 


with large beams laid acroſs one another, and thele 


are thus fitted up, they may ſerve either for the 
accommodation of the troops or for hoſpitals, &c. 
But what deſerves a more ſpecial care, is the powder- 
magazines. They ought to be bomb-proof; but 
as there are very few that can rcfilt the ſhock of 
a great number of ſhells, they ſhould therefore be 
covered with ſeven or eight feet thick of earth, and 
a layer of faſcines, dung, and ſtrong planks laid 
But if it 
ſhould happen, either from their ſituation or height, 
that this cannot be done, than a range of large trees, 
well faſtened together, mult be laid over them, ſo as 
to diminiſh the ſhock of the ſhells, The windows of 
the powder-magazines ſhould have no proſpe& towards 
the beſiegers; and to prevent all accidents, nobody 
thould be permitted to go in or out of the doors, but 
when the fire of the enemy is flackened. 

When there are no powder-mapazines in a town, it 
is very difficult to preſerve the powder during a fiege 3 
all that can be done, is to diſtribute it in different 
places, as in cellars and caves made under the ram- 
parts, or in gardens, &c. and to cover thele places 
well with thick planks, carth, faſcines. &c, 

The miſchief done by ſhells, confiſts not only in 
demoliſhing the buildings on which they fall, but 
likewiſe in ſetting fire to molt places they fall upon; 
and when they are followed by red-hot balls, it is 
very difficult to hinder the town from being burnt. 
In order to remedy this evil, timely precautions ſhould 
be taken, and the inhabitants employed in extinguiſh» 
ing the fire. | 5 

Frit of all, a great number of caſks, filled with 
water, ſhould be placed in the ſtreets; and the ſoldiers 
and inhabitants ougat to be divided into companies, 
to prevent the ſpreading of the flames. It will be pro— 
per to divide theſe into ſmall bodies, and to allot dif- 
terent quarters to cach of them, for extinguiſhing any 
fare that may happen to particular houſes. By theſe 
means each corps, or company, will become anſwer— 
able, in ſome mcaſure, for the houſes entruſted to their 
care, and uſe the utmoſt endeavours to preſerre them. 
The pavements muſt alſo be taken vp, and dung laid 
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in the ſtreets, to prevent further miſchief from the 
burſting of the ſhells, | | | 


s 3. Of the defence from the inveſting to the attach of the 


COVEert- ava Ys 


Wuex the place is inveſted, and the beſiegers begin 
to work upon the line of circumv3llation, the governor 
ought not at firſt to fire upon the enemy's troops with 
the largeſt cannon, but with his [mai] pieces only, to 
the end that the enemy, imagining there are no other 
guns in the place, may pitch their camp in full ſeeu— 
rity out of the reach of thoſe pieces, though there are 
much larger in the town: or elſe they may be de. 
ceived by half-loading the large ones, by which means 
they will not reach ſo far as when they have their full 
charge. As the enemy ought to pitch their camp as 
near as poſſible to the place, provided they are out of 
reach of canuon-ſhot, they will think themſelves at a 
ſufficient diftance ; but as ſoon as they are encamped, 
the garriſon are to give them a full volley with their 
great guns, which will oblige them to decamp once 
more, and make them loſe time. 

It the adjacent country is divided by rivers, and the 


quarters of the camp are ſeparated, the governor 


ſhould fall upon thoſe which are near at hand; but 
this mult be done with great caution and prudence, 
for fear of having his men cut off, and loſing part of 
his garriſon. 

As it is of importance to the beſieged to know on 
which fide the enemy intend to open their trenches, 


every endeavour ſhould be uſed to diſcover it. The 


magazines of materials may perhaps direct them in this 
particular; becauſe it is to be preſumed, that the be- 
ſiegers will place them near the attack; and therefore, 
when this ſpot is once known, the beſieged ſhould 
watch every night the opening of the trenches, in order 
to be ready to fire briſkly on the workmen, which will 
greatly retard their operations. 

While the beſiegers are conſtructing the lines, their 
engineers ſpare no pains to get an exact knowledge of 
the adjacent ground, and to reconnoitre the fortifica- 
tions, that they may form the plan of attack, which 
they will be ſure to make on the weakeſt ſide. To 
prevent this, M. Goulan propoſes the following ſcheme, 

As ſoon as the town is inveſted, the governor ſhould 
ſend 200 or Zoo men every night, to that fide which 
he knows to be the weakeſt, with orders to lie upon 


their faces, in the form of a ſemi-circle, of which the 


paliſades of the covert-way may be conlidered as its 
diameter. Theſe men ſhould be divided into ſmall 
parties, of three or four men each, at the diſtance of 
20 or 30 paces from one another, ſo as to occupy a 
large tract of ground. All theſe different parties 
ought to agree upon a ſignal, to give notice when any 
body paſſes by them, and they ſhould remain there in 
ſilence till day, without flirring, unleſs ſomebody 
happens to paſs by ; in which caſe, the firſt that ſecs 
them ſhould riſe, and give the fignal to the reſt, who 
are to do the ſame; then all drawing cloſe together, 
and advanceing to the paliſades, they will take thoſe 
who paſſed, as it were in a net, without any poſſibility 
of relief from their eſcort, who cannot be numerous 
enough to reſcue them from the hands of 200 or 300 


men, protected by the fire of the covert-way, It the 


men who advance to reconnoitre the place, ou : 
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of Steges. paſſing through the intervals, ſhould fall in with ſome 
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--—-- of theſe parties, and endeavourto get off, they muſt be 


fired upon: thus the enemy may be eaſily hindered from 
reconnoitering, and thereby acquiring a knowledge of 
the ground, or the ſide molt proper to be attacked, 
From the time the place is inveſted, the beſieged 
ſhould ſend every night ſmall parties, of eight or ten 
men, commanded by a ſerjeant, with orders to lie 
upon their faces, all round the border of the glacis, 
and to liſten carefully to every thing that paſſes. 
Whatever care the beſiegers may take to open the 
trenches in filence, ſtill it will be very difficult for this 


operation, to be made, without ſuch a motion as muſt 


be heard or perceived from the neighbourhood of the 
glacis. Theſe ſmall parties may even advance a little 
further, obſerving ſilence, and taking care not to be 
ſurpriſed by the parties which the enemy alio may ſend 
out on that fide, to watch whether there are any troops 
of the garriſon ready to fall upon the workmen. 
When the fide on which the enemy open their 
trenches is known, the great pieces of ordinance are 
mounted on the rampart of the town en barbette, and 
the ſmall ones on the covert-way, from whence they are 
to fire briſkly upon the trenches. And to point 1:ore 


exactly, fire-balls are thrown frorh the mortars, which 


will give light enough to diſcover the workmen, Jult 


at this time, the befieged ſhould make the greateſt fire 


againſt the enemy, becauſe it is then they are moſt un- 
covered, and conſequently molt expoſed. As the be- 
ſieged cannot have their batteries ready till the ſecond 


or third day after the opening of the trenches, during 


that time the guns may continue to fire % barbette; 
but it will hardly be poſſible to fire in that manner 
when the enemy's batteries are once erected. Mortars 
ſhould likewiſe be uſed for throwing ſhell on the work- 
men and thoſe employed on the batteries ; in ſhort, 
the beſt uſe ſhould be made of the artillery, before the 
enemy are in a condition to ſilence it. 

It is cuſtomary to make two or three attacks in or- 
der to divide the attention ot the garriſon; and of theſe, 


generally ſpeaking, there is only one real: they muſt 
therefore endeavour to find out this real attack, and to 


uſe the utmoſt diligence in making good retrenchments, 


as well in the outworks, which the enemy mult take 
before they can come to the body of the place, as in 
the gorge of the baſtion of the front attacked. But 
to render theſe retrenchments ſtrong and firm, they 
ſhould have been begun and even finiſhed before the 
opening of the trenches. A governor, who has a pro— 
per knowledge of fortificatiov, ought to judge on which 
tide a town is moſt acceſſible, and to preſume that here 
the enemy will commence their attack; conſequently 
he ought to think of every method of defence, the belt 


adapted to retard the approaches, and diſpute every 


inch of ground. 


The beſieged ſhould ſo diſpoſe their artillery at the 
eginuing of a ſiege, as to enfilade the branches, aud 
to direct their fire againtt the head of the trenches or 
the ſaps. This mult be their principal effort; for it 
is by continually firing upon them, that they may rea- 
ſonably hope to retard the works. 
hen the enemy have erected their batteries, it is 
very difficult for the beſieged to maintain theirs, eſpe- 
cially if they are placed on the produced faces of che 
Pieces attacked, For as the cannon are continually 


So. 


firing d ricochet againſt theſe faces, and it being diſſi- Of 5 


cult to guard againſt this firing, it will be very dan- 
gerous for the ſoldiers to remain there: all that can 
be done 1s to make ſome traverſes, in order to diminiſh 
their effect; which is difficult indeed to compaſs, be- 
cauſe the ſhot falling upon the traverſes will bound 
between them. The betieged muſt not pretend to fire 
at the batteries of the beſiegers, in order to diſmount 
them; as the latter are more numerous, they malt of 
conſequence gain a ſuperiority over thoſe of the gar- 
riſon, who by their obſtinacy would render their guns 
uſeleſs the remainder of the ſiege, fince they muit 
certainly be diſmounted by thoſe of the enemy. It is 
therefore more adviſable not to perſiſt in firing always 
from the ſame place againſt the enemy's batteries. 
By ceaſing to fire from that part where the beſiegers 
know there was a battery, they may be induced tn 
think they have deftroyed it, which will prevent their 
continuing to fire againſt it, and be a means of pre- 
ſerving the battery for future ſervice, But in order 
to give them trouble, ſmaller guns may be placed in 
the outworks, on the faces of the baſtions, from 
whence the trenches and batteries of the befiegers can 
be diſcovered; and they mult often change place to 
perplex the enemy, who will find it very difficult to 
diſmount thoſe moving pieces. The befieged how— 
ever mult endeavour to repair. the parapets deſtroyed 
by the enemy, and to take proper meaſures for firin 
again from thence, as ſoon as the beliegers have ſhifted 
their guns. 


It is alſo adviſeable that the batteries of the be- 


ſieged ſhould not fire in ſalvo's, or all at a time: for 


it is well known, that the beſiegers place ſoldiers in 
the trenches, to obſerve, through {mall loop holes 
made with ſand-bags in the parapet of the trench, 
when the batteries of th- town are fired, and to 
give notice to thoſe who are at work in the trenches, 
which way the guns are pointed, that they may put 
themſelves under cover. If the beſieged have only 
ſix pieces on a battery, and they fire them all at a 
time, the enemy have ſome moments of ſecurity to 
look over the parapet and to examine the ground 
where they intend to work and to conduct the trenches: 
but when the garriſon vary their manner of firing, 
they give more uneaſineſs to thoſe who are at work 
in the trenches, who will not be ſo ready to look over 
the parapet; which is ever dangerous, but efprcially 
when the trenches are brought within muſket-ſhot of 
the place; though it be neceſſary, in order to view 
the ſituation of the ground towards which the works 
are to be directed. | 


94. Of /allies. 

A GARRISON that keep within a place, without 
making ſallics, are, 2s the chevalier de Ville ſays, like 
thoſe who are not concerned when their neighbour's 
houſe is on fire, and will not ftir to extinguiſh it till 
it has reached their own. And indeed, as the beſie— 
gers continually carry on their approaches towards the 
town, it is of the utmoſt importance to endeavour, in 
time, to ſtop their progreſs ; to which end, the making 
of fallies is extremely conducive, eſpecially when they 
are well conduQed, otherwiſe they would rather acce- 
lerate than retard the taking of the place. 

How great ſocver the advantage of tallies may be, 
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garriſon to ſally. They may even venture, though 
with great caution, when the beſiegers are at work 


W 


yet they cannot be made in all ſorts of fortified places; 
they are proper only when a garriſon is numerous. A 
ſmall garriſon, although well ſtocked with all the 
kinds of neceſſary ammunitions for making a defence, 
and for holding out, ought to be very careful how they 
venture to make a ſally. But a numerous garriſon, 
not ſo well provided, ought to fatigue the enemy as 
much as poſſible by frequent ſallies. The ſame mea- 
fure ought to be followed, when a town is but ill for- 
tified ; the garriſon ſhould not ſhut themfe]ves up fo 
a3 to be obliged to ſurrender, as it were, without 
making much reſiſtance. It is beſt in thoſe caſes 10 
harraſs the enemy continually, to keep them at a di- 
ance as long as poſſible, and to uſe every ſtratagem 
and endeavour that may retard their approaching 
the glacis, and the taking of the covert-way. Thus 
it was that the marquis of Uxelles, afterwards marſhal 
of France, behaved at the fiege of Mentz in 1689. 
He defended this large and ill- fortifieJ] town upwards 
of two months, with the help of a very brave parriſon ; 
but was obliged to capitulate for want of powder and 
ammunition, though he was (till maſter of the co- 
vert-way, and even in ſome meaſure of the glacis: 
for the enemy had only one lodgment on the ridge 
of it; and even this, ſays M. de Feuquieres, the 
marquis ſuffered them to make, in order to have a 
pretence for capitulating, and that the befiegers might 
not ſuſpect he ſurrendered for want of powder. In 
1702, Keyſerworth, a place but indifferently fortified, 


was defended nevertheleſs by numerous fallies, which 


rendered it a very dear acquiſition to the enemy, In 
the like caſzs, ſallies ought not to be neglected; but 
they muſt be made with great art and (kill, to ex- 
pect any ſucceſs from them; for it is on theſe occa- 
ſions, ſays M. Vauban, that the vigour, diligence, and 
good conduct of- the governor, ought to appear in 
their full luſtte. | 
When the beſiegets are at a diſtance from the place, 
ſallies are very dangerous, becauſe the enemy may cut 
them off from the town with their horſe ; but when 
they have made their ſecond parallel, and advanced 
the braaches of the trenches towards the third paral- 
lel at the foot of the glacis, then is the time for the 


upon the ſecond parallel, and before it is entirely fi- 
niſhed ; but the moſt favourable opportunity of ſally- 
ing, is when the befiegers are come to the third pa— 
rallel, and want to make a lodgment on the glacis. 
Then there is no danger of being cut off; and the ene- 
my may be ſurpriſed the more eaſily, as the garriſon 
have it in their power to fall upon them all at once, 
and to throw them ioto confuſion, without giving 
them time to recover themſelves. | 

Sallies mny be either great or ſmall ; the former 
ought to be with 500 or 600 men at leaſt, or pro- 
portioned to the guard in the trenches ; the latter are 
only with 10, 15, or 20 men. 

The intent of great ſallies ſhould be to deſtroy a 
conliderable part of the works of the befiegers, in order 
to oblige them to begin again; to nail up their guns 
to retake ſome poſt which had been abandoned; and 
laſtly, to obſtruct the enemy's works as much as pof— 
ble, and thereby retard the taking of the place. 


In regard to ſmall Jallics, they lerve for no other 
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trenches, ſo as to frighten them, and oblige them to run 
away. As it requires ſome time to bring them back, 
and to make them return to their work, this will oc. 
caſion delay, and retard the approaches. 

The beſt time for great ſallies, is two hours before 
day-light, the troops being then fatigued and ſleepy; 
therefore more eaſy to ſurpriſe, and leſs capable of 
making a vigorous reſiſtance. And when it has rained 
very hard in the night, fo that the guard in the trencheg 
may be unable to make uſe of their fire- arms, this is 
alſo a favourable circumſtance : in ſhort, no opportu— 
nity ſhould be neglected to ſurpriſe the enemy; for 
{allies ſeldom prove advantageons any other way. The 
following is the order which M. Vauban propoſes to 
be obſerved. 

There ſhould be a detachment of 90 men drawn vp, 
30 in front, and three deep; to which muſt be added 
a fourth rank of 30 grenadiers. The three firlt ranks 
of this detachment ſhould be armed with cuiraſſes: 
each ſoldier ſhould have a ſword and piſtol at his belt, 
and a partizan, or long iron fork with a hook, in his 
hand. This detachment 1s to be followed by another 
of 180 men, 3© in front, and fix deep; the firſt rank 
of theſe is to be armed as the former, with cuiraſſes 
and long weapons, the reſt as uſual, The firſt rank 
in this detachment 18 to make up the rear in the re- 
treat. After this ſecond detachment 200 workmen 
are to follow with proper tools to deitroy the enemy's 
works, and ſeveral of theſe with combuſtibles to burn 
what they cannot otherwiſe deſtroy. Some of them 
are to be provided with long nails of ſteel, and of dif— 
ferent magnitude, to ſpike the cannon ; there muſt be 
ſome of a very large ſize, becauſe the touch: holes hap- 
pen frequently to be ſo very wide, that common nails 
will not fill them up exactly. 

Befides the two detachments and workmen above 
mentioned, another body of 300 or 400 men ſhould be 
ordered to ſupport them, and to follow them ſlowly as 
far as the head of the trenches z where, if they find 
that thoſe who went before them have no need of al- 
filtance, they ſhould halt to be ready to act if occaſion 
requires it, If the guard of the trenches ſhould make 
a vigorous attack upon the ſally, this detachment will 
ſupport them, and jointly encounter the beſiegers. If 
the latter are repulſed, which muſt be the caſe if the 
ſally is not foreſeen and expected, the workmen mult 
ſet about demoliſhing the works, and filling up the 


trenches as faſt as poſſible. Theſe troops ſhould alſo 


endeavour to penetrate as far as the batteries, in order 


to nail up the cannon, and to maintain themſelves 1n 


the trenches long enough for the workmen to deſtroy 
great part of them, When they have done what they 
propoſed, they retreat to the covert-way in good or- 
der; and if the enemy ſhould be fo imprudent as to 
purſue them as far as the glacis, they mult be received 
with a briſk fire, as well from the cannon of the ram- 
parts as from the troops in the covert-way. 

lu fallics, and generally in all actions performed by 
night, the ſoldiers ſhould put ſomething in their hats, 
as a white paper or handkerchief, to know one another 
in the dark. The troops deſigned for this purpoſe are 
drawn up in the place of arms within the town, ot 10 
the ditch if it be dry, or elſe in the covert- way. 


When they are to march out by different gates, . 
1 or! gn 
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fgnal ſhould be agreed upon, that the troops may all 


—— move at the ſame time. If there are more attacks than 


one againſt the town, as generally is the caſe, then ſe- 
veral fallies may be made at the ſame time upon theſe 
attacks. . It might be proper to make a great noiſe on 
one fide, in order to draw all the attention of the ene- 
my that way ; and while they are buſy in the repulſe, 
to act vigorouſly on the other fide ; for then they will 
meet with leſs reſiſtance, and will be more capable of 
kurting the beſiegers. However, as a ſally which has 
not all the ſucceſs that might be expected, ought not 
to diſcourage the garriſon from repeating the attempt; 
{} one that has been crowned with ſucceſs, ought not 
to render them too confident, or inſpire them with too 
creat a contempt for the enemy. The millakes the 
latter may have committed, will rouſe their attention, 
and put them upon their guard. | 
ſuppoſe, that they will do all that we ſhould do, were 
wein their place, and that they will take proper mea- 
ſyres to remove every obſtacle that may oppoſe them. 
Hicherto we have taken no notice of the uſe of ca- 
valry in lallies; and yet on ſome occaſions they may 
be of ſervice, which is when the befiegers are at a 
diſtance from the place. In this caſe, two detachments 
of horſe are ordered to the right and left to ſupport 
the ſallies, and to hinder the enemy's horſe from fall— 
jg upon them. Theſe detachments ſerve alſo to pro- 


tect their retreat, and to prevent their being cut off; 


but when the bcfiegers have finiſhed their third, paral- 
Jl, the ſallies are then made with foot only, and 
ſhould, as we have above obſerved, be often repeated, 
provided the garriſon 1s numerous enough to diſpute 
every inch of ground with the enemy. 

As ſoon as the troops are returned from the ſally, 


| fire- balls ſhould be thrown into the trenches, to diſ— 


cover the workmen who are employed in repairing the 
miſchief that has been done, and are at that time in 
dome mcature uncovered. The fire of the place well 


ſerved at this juncture, wuſt kill a great many of the 


enemy. So far relates to great ſallies. 

The ſmall ſallies, which are intended merely to di- 
ſturb the beſiegers without being able to do them 
much hurt, are conduQteqd in the manner following. 
The governor orders out parties of 10, 15, or 20 tout 
men only, as hath been already obſerved, who are to 
advance ſoftly to the head of the trenches, and to jump 
into them quickly, making a great noiſe, and throw- 


ing grenades ; after which they are to retire with all 


expcd.uon ; the alarm which they will occaſion is ſuffi- 
cient to make the work men take to their heels, who delire 
nothing better than to have a ſpecious pretence, as M. 


Goulon obſerves, to run away upon the leaſt alarm; 


and it is impoſſible to prevent it, or to bring them 
back the ſame night, ſo that the beſiegers mult loſe 
all this time. Tf, ſays the ſame author, the beliegers 
become accuſtomed to theſe little ſallies, ſo as to grow 
ſecure and take no notice of them, the beſieged ob- 
ſerving this muſt make one in good earneſt, which 
coming unexpected, will eaſily overturn the workmen 
and the troops that cover them; after which they may 
retire without fighting, leſt they ſhould draw the whole 
guard of the trenches upon their backs. 


y 5. Of the defence of the glacis and the covert. auay. 


Desloxs the ſallies which retard che lodgment of 


. 
the beſiegers on the glacis, mines may increaſe the Of Sieges. 


difficulty of approaching. We have already taken no. TTY 
tice of theſe in the ſcQion of Attac; we have only 


paſſing over the glacis. 


We ought ever to 


to obſerve here in general, that the beſieged muſt 
make the beſt uſe of them poſſible, in order to blow 
up the enemy as often as the ground will permit ; this 
is the ſureſt way to keep the befiegers in awe, and to 
oblige them to advance with the greateſt circumſpec- 
tion. 

Beſides the galleries and mines which ought to be 
under the glacis, the beſieged may alſo lay oppoſite to 
its angles large planks, ſtuck full of very long naile, 
with the points upwards, to incommode the enemy in 
Tbeſe planks ought to be 
ſtrongly fixed, to prevent their being eafily taken 
away. The burying of caiſſons in the glacis is alſo 
productive of a good effect. Theſe are {mall cheſts, 
two or three feet long, and a foot and a half broad, 
filled with powder; they are fired at any time by a 


train conveyed in a wooden trough into the covert- 


way : they ought never to be placed nearer than fix 
or eight feet to the infide of the covert-way, left they 
ſhould do any damage to the troops that defend this 
polt. Sometimes fhells are put into theſe caiſſons, and 
then they produce a fiil] greater effect. 

When the enemy endeavour to make a lodgment on 
the glecis, the garriſon muſt repeat their ſallies with 
greater vigour; which may be done without any in- 
convenience, becauſe of the facility of retreating. 
When the troops are returned from the ſally, fire is ſet 
to the chambers and caiſſons, which will greatly dif- 
concert the beſiegers. 


and as ſoon as they are ſprung, the befieged may tall 


vpon the enemy, this being a favourable opportunity 
for ſurprifing them in diſorder, and conſequently of 


deſtroying part of their works. This manner-of pro- 
ceeding ſhould be often repeated, in order to fatigue the 
befiegers, and to retard the taking of the covert- way. 

When the enemy are ready to ſtorm it, the garriſon 
mult prepare to give them a warm reception. The 


difficulty of making a lodgment in the covert-way 


may be increaſed by a double row of palifades : the 
ſecond ſhould be lower than the firſt, to the end that 
the enemy may not perceive thrm. 
ought to be at the diflance of four or five feet from 
one another, to prevent the belicgers from jumping 
over them into the covert- way. Between them may 
be made a {mal} ditch ; moſt of the enemy's grenades 


will fall into it, and cauſe leſs miſchief to the troops. 


Care muſt be taken to make itrong retrenchments in 
the places of arms, either by railing a parapet within- 
fide, and parallel to its faces, with a ſmall ditch at the 
foot of it, or by fimple rows of paliſades, which will 
hinder the enemy from forcing their way fo eafily as 
they would otherwiſe be capable of doing. 
place of arms there ſhould be one or two barrels of 
powder, with balls and ſmail-arms neceſſary for the 
detence of the covert-way. 

All the batteries mult be got ready to fire with the 
utmolt briſkneſs upon the enemy, when they are at 
work upon their lodgment. Every part of th. place 


that looks into the covert-way ought to be lined with 


troops, who are to fire upon the beitegers : but there 
ought to be no troops in the parts oppulite to the 


places. 
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Of Sieges. places of arms, that the troops poſted there may not 
be hurt by the fire from the body of the place, 

The garriſon ſhould endeavour to be informed by 
deſerters at what time the enemy intend to make their 
attack; the motions of the latter may be alſo obſerved 
by pcrſons poſted on ſteeples; and as ſoon as the 
troops are perceived to make an extraordinary motion, 
and the trenches to be filled more than uſual, this is a 
fon that they are going to attack. The vicinity of 
tle enemy's works may alſo enable the beſieged to 
judge of their forwardneſs ; and all this together di— 
rect them to take ſuch meaſures as are proper for g1- 
ving a warm reception to the beſiegers. | 

As ſoon as the garriſon perceive that the enemy are 
marching out of their trenches, they ſhould keep fi-- 
ring upon them continually with great and {mal} arms, 
from all the works facing the attack. This will de- 
ſtroy a great many of their men before they can reach 
the paliſades: the two rows of which in the covert- 
way will prevent their jumping into it directly. They 
will be under a neceflity of breaking them ſucceflively 
with hatchets ; and while this is doing, a general diſ— 
charge is to be made from the batteries of the town, 
which will do great execution. When, after a vigo— 
rous refiltance, the garriſon find themſelves hard preſſed 

by the enemy, they may abandon the covert-way, and 
retire into the places of arms; and while the beſiegers 
are working upon their lodgment, they will be expoſed 
to the fire of the place, which takes them 1n front ; 
and to that of the places of arms, by which they are 
taken in flank ; ſo that their Joſs muſt increaſe conſi— 
derably. If they have mines ready, as we ſuppoſe 
they have, they mult ſpring them, aſter having ſuffered 
the enemy to work for ſome time upon their lodg- 
ments; and after having kept firing againſt them con- 
tinually with great and ſmall arms, then immediately 
they ſhould make a ftrong ſally from the places of 
arms, and taking advantage of the diſorder into which 
the beſiegers muſt inevitably be thrown, they will 
oblige them to abandon the covert-way. 

If there is no poſlibility of hindering the enemy 
from making lodgments on the ereſt of the covert- 
way, or, which is the ſame thing, on the ridge of the 
glacis, the befieged mult endeavour to retard them, 
and to diſpute as long as poſſible their taking poſ— 
ſeſſion of the places of arms. On this occation fougaſſes 
are employed with ſucceſs, and ſhould be repeated ſe— 
veral times if the ground will permit. When the be— 
ſiegers have once completed their lodgment, and ſup— 
ported it in a proper manner, they want nothing fur- 
ther than a little time to extend themſelves, and to 
become mailers of the covert- way. The obſtinacy of 
the beſieged can only retard, but not abſolutely hinder 
the taking of this outwork, _ 

Theſe kinds of attacks ſword in hand are extremely 
bloody, as we have formerly obſerved ; nor are they 
always attended with ſucceſs. The allics attacked in 
this manner the covert-way of Liſle, and loſt upwards 
of 2000 killed and 2667 wounded ; and after all they 
could only make a lodgment on two ſaliant angles, 
which were not defended by fo great a number of 
troops as the reſt. In the ſame manner did marſhal 
Villars attack the covert-way of Friburg in 1713; 
and indeed he made himfelf maſter of it through the 
extraordinary bravery of the troops: but this exploit 
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coſt bim 1500 men killed and wounded. The ſin 
regiment of Alſace Jolt four captains of grenadiers, 
643 men killed and wounded. The method of pro- 
ceeding by lap is infinitely leſs bloody and more ſure : 
beſides, according to M. Vauban, it can hardly retard 
the taking of the covert-way above four or five days, 
Let us ſuppoſe at prefent that the enemy reſolve to 
approach the covert-way by ſap, and that they have 
raiſed cavaliers in the trenches to plunge into this out— 
work, the belieged mult ſtrive to retard this operation 
by every ſtratagem imaginable ; for when the cavalicrg 
ere once conſtructed, it will be very dangerous to abide 
any longer in the covert-way. They muſt ſtop the 
beſiegers at every ſtep with mines; they mult haraſs 
them with a conſtant diſcharge of fire- arms, and dif. 
pute every inch of ground, defending themſclves behind 
every traverſe, and in the places of arms, as well ag 


they can, without running too great a riſk of having 
their retreat cut off. 


— 


6 6. Of the defence of the paſſage over the ditch before the 


hatf-moon. 


Tus enemy having made themſelves maſters of the 
covert-way, and perfected all their lodgments, will erect 
their batteries for making a breach, and prepare for 
the deſcent into the ditch. All this while the beſieged 
muſt keep firing both with their great and ſmall arms, 
in order to incommode the enemy in the conſtruction 
of their batteries. If the ditch is dry, the ſoldiers may 
mount with ladders along the counterſcarp, and from 


thence throw grenades into the enemy's works; and 


when they cover themſelves in the covert-way with 
ſand-bags, gabions, &c, apainſt. the fire of the place, 
theſe very ſoldiers ſhould, with great ſap-hooks, pull 
down part of them, and afterwards jump nimbly into 
the ditch, leaving the enemy expoſed to. the fire of the 
town while they are putting their materials again in- 
to order. Mines may be likewiſe uſed here with great 
advantage; they furniſh various means to hacrraſs the 
enemy, to obſtruct their works, and to make them loſe 
time and men. 

The batteries of the beſiegers being deſtroyed by 
mines made under them, mult oblipe them to loſe a 
great deal of time in repairing them, and in endea- 
vonring to make themſelves maſters of the mines, o- 
therwiſe they can never be ſecure. When the beſieged 
have blown up the batteries that- were to open the 
breach, they mult make good uſe of the time which 
the enemy will ſpend in repairing them, and ſtrive to 
perfect the retrenchments, which ſhould have been ſet 
about at the commencement of the ſiege, in the gorge 
of the half-moon, and in thole of the baltions of the 
front attacked, | | | 

At the ſiege of Turin, in 1706, the enemy ſeveral 
times blew up the French batteries in the covert- way; 
ſo that by this, and o ner ſtratagems, they found means 
to prolong the fiege, and gave time to prince Engeve 
to march to their aſſillance, who relieved the town; 
after he had forced the lines behind which the French 
army was encamped. 

The mines for blowing up the batteries of the c0- 
vert- way, may be diſpoſed in ſuch a manner as to 
tumble the guns into the ditch, as may be ſeen in the 
courſe of mathematics by M. Belidor ; who performed 
it with ſucceſs at the academy of La Fere. it 
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It is certainly a great advantage thus to be able to 


—— pecome maſters of the cannon of the befiegers, and to 


oblige them to erect new batteries, which muſt take 
them up a conſiderable time. A doubt here may ariſe, 
whether if theſe batteries are oppolite to that part 
where the enemy intend to paſs the ditch, this would 
not be helping to fill it up, ſhould the beſieged blow 
up the guns: but this inconvenience is of no great con- 
ſequence, eſpecially as it may eaſily be remedied, by 
clearing away the rubbiſh of the mine which tumbles 
into the ditch along with the battery, ; 

As the beſiegers work at the deſcent into the ditch 
at the lame time that they are preparing their batte- 
rics, the beſieged muſt think of retarding both theſe 
operations allo at the fame time. If the deſcent into 
the ditch is made under ground, miners ſhould be em- 
ployed to interrupt the work; and if the ditch is dry, 
{ma}l detachments, as M. Goulon obſerves, of five or 
fix men, may be placed near the countericarp, to 
watch the moment that the enemy break through it, 
and immediately to fire into the gallery: this diſcharge 
will either kill or frighten the miners; and at leaſt will 
retard the works. Thoſe who have fired, ſhould re- 
tire on each fide the opening to load their arins again, 
which may be repeated ſeveral times. Fire-balls and 
orenades may be likewiſe thrown into this opening, 
which will oblige the ſappers to retreat. The more 
endeavours are uſed to interrupt the works of the be— 
ſiegers, the more the ſurrender of the place will be re- 
tarded. | 

If the ditch is filled with water, the ſame operations 
may likewiſe be performed with ſmall boats made on 
purpoſe ; and to cover theſe boats a kind of parapet 


ſhould be alſo raiſed by means of ſtrong boards, with 


holes to fire tirough upon the ſoldiers, who upon 
opening the gallery will throw faſcines-1nto the ditch. 
At the ſiege of Liſle, marſhal Boufflers contrived ſome 
of this kind of boats to retard the paſſage over the 
ditch, before the grand Junettes or tenailions in the 
front attacked, and that before the half- moon. 

When the enemy make their opening into the dry 
ditch, they mult be oppoſed with a ſtrong fire, as well 
from the face of the baſtion which flanks the ditch 
before the half-moon, as from the place ot arms or tra- 
verſe, which ought to be conſtructed the whole breadth 
of the ditch, in order to ſtrengthen the defence. By 
night ſmall ſallies ſhould be made from this place of 
arms, with a view to interrupt the paflage over the 
Uitch, and to retard, as much as poſſible, the fixing 
of the miner, | | 

There are two ways of paſſing the dry ditch, and 
of bringing the miner to the foot of the revetement, 
which he is to enter. The firſt confiſts in making e gal- 
lery fix feet wide, with a double row of barrels. Theſe 
mult be filled with ſend-bags, and ſo muſt the ſpaces 
vetween them, in order to render the paſſage of the 
gallery more ſafe; and that there may be a ſhelter 
irom fire-works, ſtrong planks are laid over it, and theſe 
2pain are covered with raw hides, or with earth and 
dung, This gallery 1s continued within three or four 
feet of the revetement; and in this ſpace a good epaule- 
ment nis raiſed with fand-bags to cover the miner on 
the ade expoled to the place, In regard to the other 
lide, it is of no uſe to flop it up; nay, it ſerves for an 
Pening to fill the duch with the earth dug out of the 
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galleries, which the miners are making in the rampart Ot Sieges. 


of the work attacked. It is eaſy to oppoſe the pro- 
greſs of this gallery with a continval fire, and with ſe- 
veral leſſer works conſtructed within the ditch. 

The other way, which, as we have already ſeen in 
treating of the attack, conſiſts only in getting to the 
foot of the breach by ſap, with an epaulement on the 
fide expoſed to the place, and which may be covered, 
in order to protect the paſſage from the fire works and 
grenades of the beſieged. But this ſap may be re- 
tarded by allies; the beſieged may likewiſe tteal away 
the earth by night from the epaulemevts, and endea- 
vour with hooks, &c. to diſplace the gabions and fal- 
eines. | 


If the ditch is filled with water, the belicged muſt 


interrupt the enemy's bridge with a continual fire from 


their great and ſmall guns, as well as with grenades 
and ſhells, if they are in a condition to fire upon the 
bridge and its epaulement. If the water has a ſtron 

current, they mult open ſluices in order to break down 
the bridge, or at leaſt to carry away the faſeines. They 
ſhould alſo attempt to ſet fire to it, with artificial works 
prepared for this purpoſe. They may likewiſe ap- 
proach the epaulement in the night, and draw away 
the faſcines with hooks. They may even throw anchors 
upon it; and by means of capſtans placed in thoſe 


parts which flank the ditch, they may draw theſe 


anchors with cords faſtened to them, and tumble part 


of the epaulement into the ditch. In ſhort, every ex- 


pedient muſt be tried that may poſſibly retard the 


enemy's approaches: for when once they have perfec- 
ted their bridge, they will ſoon be maſters of the out- 


work to which that bridge leads, whatever precaution 
the garriſon may take to defend the breach ; bccauſe, 
as the beſiegers can always pour in freſh men to ſupply 
the room of thoſe that are loſt in the attack, they muſt 
at length ſurmount all oppoſition of the beſieged, 


97. Of the defence of the half- moon. 


WuHiLE the enemy are effecting the paſſage over the 
ditch, behtdes the difficulties that are raiſed to retard 
the work, all proper precautions ſhould be uſed to de- 


fend the breach, and prevent the taking of the half- 


moon. For this purpoſe guns are placed in all the 
works from which the breach may be ſeen; and they 


ſnould be placed on carriages or on pieces of wood, as 


the garriſon find moſt commodious, of leaft hindrance 


to the defence, and productive of the beſt effect. 


If the half-moon has no reduit, as here we ſuppoſe 


it has none, the retrenchments, which ought to have 


been made there, muſt be put into good condition; a 
row of palilades mult be placed before it, in order to 


ſtop the firſt fury of the enemy after they have made 
themſelves maſters of the breach; in a word, the be— 
ſieged muſt prepare to diſpute every inch of ground, 
and to retire from the half-moon into the town, when 
they find themſelves hard prefſcd and no longer able 
to maintain that poſt. 8 

The enemy may be likewiſe hindered from mount- 
ing the breach, if they are ready to mount before the 
garrifon are prepared to receive them, by throwing a 
great quantity of combuſtibles at the foot of the breach. 
At Turin, the parriſon by this means retarded the 
French ſeveral days from taking the works in the front 


attacked. When the enemy preſent themſelves at the 
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Of Sieges. foot of the breach, a great number of grenades, and 


ſacks filled with powder, are thrown among them, with 
a view to fling them into diſorder. Glaſs or earthen 
bottles filled with powder, and burning matches twiſt- 
eſt round them, are capable of doing them a deal of 
miſchief, A great quantity of looſe powder may be 
ſcattered about the breach when the enemy are ready 
to mount to the aſſault; and when they are mounted, 
Iighted matches or burning coals may be thrown a- 
mong the powder to ſet it on fire; which will burn 
and diſable a number of thoſe who are in the breach, 


It will be proper alſo to throw into the breach a quan- 


tity of harrows, ſtuck full of large nails with the points 
upwards: and to prevent the enemy from removing 
them, they muſt be faſtened with chains, or with great 
It is adviſable to be provided with crows: feet, 
and to ſpread them about ; as allo with chevaux-de- 
frize, and with heriſſons, that ſhall extend the whole 
width of the breach. Theſe heriflfons are large pieces 


of wood, ſtuck thick with very long ſpikes, faſtened 


with chains or cords, fo that if the cannon break one 
of thoſe chains, they are held together by the reſt : 


they are made to ſlide with rollers; and diſconcert the 


enemy greatly, by falling upon them when they mount 
the breach. Shells allo faſtened to the ends of chains, 
in order to confine them to that part where they may 
do molt damage to the enemy, are an excellent contri- 
vance. Their fuſees are made ſhorter than uſual, to 
the end that they may produce their effect more rea- 
dily. Faſcines ſmeared over with tar, thunder- barrels, 
in ſhort, every ftratagem ought to be tried to hinder 
the enemy from lodging themſelves in the breach. 
When the beſiegers have ſurmounted all theſe ob- 


ſtacles, and at laſt have got poſſeſſion of the breach, 
the mines are ſprung in order to blow them up, and 


chevaux-de-frize are placed along the whole breadth 
of the breach. The troops poſt themſelves behind, 
and continue to make a vigorous fire upon the beſie— 


gers while they are uſing their utmoſt endeavours to 


penetrate into the half. moon; and when they begin to 
force their way, the firſt rank of men that defend it, 
being armed with partiſans or halberts, and ſupported 
by the other troops, ought to fall upon the enemy, 
and cut them in pieces. But if the befiegers at length 
by dint of numbers ſhould drive the garriſon from, the 
breach, the Jatter ought to retire into the retrench- 
ment, and from thence. make a very briſk firing; and 
when they find that this is alſo upon the point of be- 
ing forced, then they are to withdraw their cannon, 
and whatever ammunition they may have, into the 
place; and lait of all, if they have any mines under that 
ſpot, they mult ſpring them as they retire, in order to 
do all the miſchief and to create all the confuſion they 
can to the beſiegers. 

Sometimes it ſhall happen that the enemy, after ha- 
ving made themſelves maiters of the half-moon, omit 
to leave a ſufficient number of troops to guard the 
lodgment, upon a preſumption that the beſieged will 
not attempt to retake it. Whenever they ſhow a con- 
fidence of this kind, a ſtrong body of the garriſon 
ſhould return in the night and ſtorm this work, either 
by the gorge, or by ſome other part. There are great 


odds, but ſuch a vigorous and ſudden ſurpriſe will be 


productive of a very good effect; at leaſt there is no 
great riſſ in trying, if the ſtrength of the garriſon will 
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town will be retarded ſeveral days. | 
Here we have ſuppoſed that the enemy are reſolved 
to ſtorm the half-moon; but if they ſhould attempt to 


get poſſeſſion of it by means of ſaps, in that caſe the 


workmen muſt be continually harraſſed by blowing up 
of mines, and kept as long as poſlible from the breach, 
by means of fire-works of all kinds, When they be- 
gin to make a lodgment in the breach, then the be. 
ſteged ſhould fall upon them briſkly, and deſtroy the 
lodgment ; in ſhort, every artifice imaginable ſhould 
be uſed to retard their progreſs. 


This laſt method is leſs bloody than the other; but 
on the other hand, it may be very tedious, when the 
beſieged ſpare no pains to diſturb the enemy's ſappers 
and miners, 5 | | 

One thing that greatly deſerves attention, and may 
render it very difficult for the befiegers to moun. to 
the aſſault, or to lodge themſelves in the breach by 
means of ſaps, is to clear away the rubbiſh in the 
breach. In a dry ditch this may be eaſily done; but 
in a wet one, the thing is more difficult: on the other 
hand, in the latter cafe the breach is more eaſy to de- 
fend than in the former; becauſe as the enemy cannot 
come to the foot of it but by the bridge of faſcines, 
which is made in the ditch, and is ſeldom above 10 or 


12 feet wide, they cannot of courſe preſent themſelves 


with ſo large a front before the breach as in a dry 
ditch 3 conſequently the. garriſon mutt find it much 


eaſier to repel them. 


$ 8. Of the defence 


of the paſſage over the ditch before 
| the baſtion. | 

Ar the ſame time that the enemy are carrying on 
the attacks of the half-moon, they wor: at the paſſage 
over the ditch before the baſtion. What has been ſaid 
in regard to the defence of the ditch before the half- 
moon, may be applied on this occaſtyn; we have only 
to add, that when this ditch is dry, the caponter will 
be of great ufe to fire upon the enemy in their paſſage 


over the ditch, and to ſally from thence in order to. 


deſtroy their works, The befieged muſt fire into the 
opening of the deſcent, as we have already obſerved 
is regard to the ditch before the half-moon ; even 2 
kind of retrenchment ought to be raiſed oppoſite to 


that part where it appears that the opening will be 


made, in order to retard it; ſame {mall cannon ſhould 


be alſo charged with cartridge-ſhot, to fire -into the 


hole: and laſt of all, that the ſoldiers in the retrench- 
ment may be ſheltered from the combuſtibles which 
the beſiegers will throw upon them from the upper part 
of the covert- way, the retreachment ſhould be covered 
with ſtrong planks. By proceeding in the fame man- 
ner oppolite to all the deſcents, their paſſage may be 
greatly retarded. Different retrenchments may be aiſo 
made in the ditch, in order to difpute the ground inch 
by inch. Tere ſhould likewiſe be frequent ſallies, 
which cannot but be productive of a very good effect; 
and the horſe may be employed without much danger 
on this occaſion, becauſe they have the extent of tue 
ditch to retire into. | 

If the ditch is wet, it muſt be defended in the ſame 
manner as that before the half-moon: here only we 
ſhall add, that if there is a tenaille oppoſite to the cur- 
tain of the front attacked, the fire from thence _ 
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the enemy might be incommoded in the paſſage over 
the ditch, the befieged may likewiſe have recourſe to 
a kind of floats, made with double joiſts, at the end of 
which are faſtened empty barrels, to prevent their ſiok- 
ing too deep in the water; and theſe floats ſhould be 
Paded with ſhells, barrels of gunpowder, faſcines, 
pitch and tar; and in ſhort, with all forts of combul- 
tibles proper for ſetting fire to the bridge, and to the 
enemy's epaulement : theſe are brought forward and 
faſtened to the epavlement, and afterwards they are ſet 
on fire with a match, or with tow laid amidſt the com- 
buſtibles. Doubtleſs there are many other ſtratagems 
to interrupt the paſſage over the dicch ; what we have 
mentioned here, is only to give ſome idea of it. An 
able governor may hit upon ſeveral other expedients to 


diſpute this paſſage, which indeed is the moſt brilliant 


part of the whole defence. But in order to hold out 
to the very laſt, he ſhould be able to withſtand the 
aſſault upon the body of the place; which may be done 
without any great inconveniency, when there are good 
retrenchments in the gorges of the baſtions, as we have 
ſuppoſed in this "Treatiſe, | 

When there are dikes or ſluices, by means of which 
the ditch may be filled with water at any time, every 
art muſt be tried to defend it while it is dry; and 
when all the defences are exbauſted, then the water is 
let in, and the enemy will be obliged to begin their work 
gain. 


6 9. Of the defence of the baſtions in the front attacked. 


Hk the reader muſt recolle& what has been ſaid 
in regard to the defence of the breach in the half. moon. 
Lhe defence of the baſtions is more eaſy, becauſe it is 
not fo difficult to retreat from thence, by means of the 
retrenchment; and this retrenchment ſhould be larger 
and more ſpacious than that of the half-moon, and 
more difficult to force. 

Beſides all the precautions we have been mentioning, 
as mines under the breaches, within the baſtions, &c. 
the befieged ſhould alſo mount ſeveral pieces of can— 
non on tbe breach, charged with cartridge-ſhot, and 
pointed downwards, ſo as to be able to ſweep the 
whole ſurface of the ground, on which the enemy muſt 
form in order to march to the aſſault, Care mult alſo be 
taken, leſt the enemy, diſcouraged with the difficulty 
of ſtorming the breach, do attempt to ſcale the baſtion, 
as hath been practiſed ſeveral times, and particular- 

iy by the duke! de Noailles, marſhal of Franne, at 
the ſiege of Gironne, in 1712, as mentioned by M. 
Folard, in his Commentary on Polybius, and in the pre- 
ceding Section of Attact. The way to guard againſt 
this attempt, is to place along the parapet of the 
works that may be inſulted, large pieces of timber, 
which are to be tumbled upon the ladders as foon as the 
enemy offer to mount. They ſhould alſo have loaded 
ſhell, all along the rampart, faſtened to chains, and to 
tet down towards the middle of the ladders, where 
they will burſt and kill thoſe who are mounted. They 
ſhould likewiſe be provided with combuſtibles of diffe- 
rent kinds, to throw upon the beſiegers, and to keep 
them off from the foot of the revettement. When the 
5 are well prepared againſt this attempt, it will 


TTY 8 for the enemy to ſucceed. 
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ed, by making a ditch in the upper part of the breach, 
and filling it with all ſorts of combuſtible matter. This 


will form an impenetrable barrier againſt the enemy, at 


leaſt for ſome days; which time is to be employed in 
ſtrengthening the retrenchments, and throwing u 
others, one behind another, if the ground will permit, 
and it be reſolved to defend the place to the laſt ex- 
tremity. Though it is uſual for the enemy to force 
their way into the town by the baſtion, and therefore 
the principal retrenchments for defending the entrance 
of the place ſhould be raiſed in this part; yet it is 
proper not to neglec the curtain. The enemy may 
be appriſed of theſe retrenchments, and as it is not the 
practice to make any behind the curtain, they may 
take it into their heads to batter it in breach, and to 
conſtruQ a bridge in the ditch before it, in order to 
penetrate into the town. 
act at Liſle; as the back part of the curtain was open, 
the place was obliged to capitulate. 
may-likewiſe be defended by repairing them with large 
trees Jaid acroſs one another, the branches pointed to- 
wards the enemy. Cannon will make no great im- 
preſſion on this kind of wall; which was the principal 
defence of the ancients when a breach was made. 


When the beſiegers have triumphed over all theſe 


obitacles, ſo as to be maſters of the breach, and to ex- 
tend their lodpments on the baſtion; then it is no 
longer poſſible to defer capitulating, unleſs there are 
ſeveral retrenchments one behind the other. For in 
that caſe, the beſieged, if they think proper, may de- 
fend themſelves to the very laſt. At Oſtend the gar- 

riſon held out till they were forced into the very heart 
of the town; and the inhabitants of Barcelona did the 

ſame in 1713: but this deſperate defence is very rare. 

Few governors defer ſurrendering till reduced to the 
laſt extremity; they chooſe to preſerve the garriſon, 
and to ſave the town frem being plundered, which 
would be the caſe, according to the Jaws of war, if it 

was taken by ſtorm. When the enemy inlilt upon 

the garriſon's ſurrendering priſoners of war, I ſhould 

think this condition ought not to be ſubmitted to, till 

they are reduced to the laſt extremity ; but it belongs 

to the generals, and the commanding officers in forti- 

fied towns, to behave on this article as their own pru- 

dence ſhall direct, and according to the orders they 
may have received. A diſcuſſion of this kind is neither 

within our province, nor the nature of this work. 


6 10. Of precautions to be uſed againſt the ſurpriſing of 
8 toauns, fcalades, ſudden attacts, c. 


Tux right way to prevent ſurpriſes, is to think that 
the enemy have a detign upon the town, and to uſe 
all the precautions poſſible in order to frultrate their 
defigns. With this view a governor ſhould put the 
fortifications into a good ftate of defence, ſhould ſee 
that the ſcveral poſts, as well thoſe that are acceſſible 
as thoſe that are inacceſſible, be well guarded, that 
partics be ſent to range in all the principal avenues of 
the place; in a word, he ſhould moit exactly obſerve 
whatever is perſcribed in the military ordinances con- 
cerning the guard of towns, the opening and ſhutting 
of gates, &c. We ſhall make no mention of any of 
theſe particulars, becauſe they are ſo minvutcly de- 
ſcribed in the ordinances; and, morcover, @ very ſhort 
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Thus did prince Eugene 
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Of Sieges. foot of the breach, a great number of grenades, and 
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" Jacks filled with powder, are thrown among them, with 


a view to fling them into diſorder. Glaſs or earthen 
bottles filled with powder, and burning matches twiſt- 
eſt round them, are capable of doing them a deal of 
miſchief. A great quantity of looſe powder may be 
ſcattered about the breach when the enemy are ready 
to mount to the aſſault; and when they are mounted, 
Iighted matches or burning coals may be thrown a- 
mong the powder to ſet it on fire; which will burn 
and diſable a number of thoſe who are in the breach, 
It will be proper alſo to throw into the breach a quan- 
tity of harrows, ſtuck full of large nails with the points 
upwards : and to prevent the enemy from removing 
them, they muſt be faſtened with chains, or with great 


cords. It 1s advifable to be provided with crows: feet, 


and to ſpread them about ; as allo with chevaux-de- 
frize, and with heriſſons, that ſhall extend the whole 
width of the breach. Theſe hetiſſons are large pieces 


of wood, ſtuck thick with very long ſpikes, faltened. 


with chains or cords, fo that if the cannon break one 
of thoſe chains, they are held together by the reſt : 
they are made to ſlide with rollers; and diſconcert the 
enemy greatly, by falling upon them when they mount 
the breach. Shells allo faſtened to the ends of chains, 
in order to confine them to that part where they may 
do molt damage to the enemy, are an excellent contri- 


vance. Their fuſees are made ſhorter than uſual, to 


the end that they may produce their effect more rea- 
dily. Faſcines ſmeared over with tar, thunder- barrels, 
in ſhort, every ſtratagem ought to be tried to hinder 


the enemy from lodging themſelves in the breach. 


When the beſiegers have ſurmounted all theſe ob- 


ſtacles, and at laſt have got poſſeſſion of the breach, 


the mines are ſprung in order to blow them up, and 
chevaux-de-frize are placed along the whole breadth 
of the breach. The troops polt themſelves behind, 
and continue to make a vigorous fire upon the beſie— 
gers while they are uſing ther utmoſt endeavours to 
penetrate into the half. moon; and when they begin to 
force their way, the firſt rank of men that defend it, 
being armed with partiſans or halberts, and ſupported 
by the other troops, ought to fall upon the enemy, 
and cut them in pieces. But if the beſiegers at lengih 
by dint of numbers ſhould drive the garriſon from,the 
breach, the Jatter ought to retire into the retrench- 
ment, and from thence make a very briſk firing; and 
when they find that this is alſo upon the point of be- 
ing forced, then they are to withdraw their cannon, 
and whatever ammunition they may have, into the 
place; and laſt of all, if they have any mines under that 
ſpot, they mult ſpring them as they retire, in order to 
do all the miſchief and to create all the confuſion they 
can to the behegers. | 

Sometimes it ſhall happen that the enemy, after ha- 
ving made themſelves maiters of the half-moon, omit 
to leave a ſufficient number of troops to guard the 
lodgment, upon a preſumption that the beſieged will 
not attempt to retake it. Whenever they ſhow a con- 
fidence of this kind, a ſtrong body.of the garriſon 
ſhould return in the night and ſtorm this work, either 
by the gorge, or by ſome other part. There are great 


odds, but ſuch a vigorous and ſudden ſurprife wili be 


productive of a very good effect; at leaſt there is no 
great riſk in trying, if the ſtrength of the garriſon will 


town will be retarded ſeveral days. N 
Here we have ſuppoſed that the enemy are reſolved 
to ſtorm the half- moon; but if they ſhould attempt to 


get poſſeſſion of it by means of ſaps, in that caſe the 


workmen muſt be continually harrafſed by blowing up 
of mines, and kept as long as poſlible from the brezch, 
by means of fire-works of all kinds, When they be- 
gin to make a lodgment ia the breach, then the be— 
ſteged ſhould fall upon them briſkly, and deſtroy the 
lodgment ; in ſhort, every artifice imaginable ſhould 
be uſed to retard their progreſs. _ | | 

This laſt method is leſs bloody than the other; but 
on the other hand, it may be very tedious, when the 
beſieged ſpare no pains to diſturb the enemy's ſappers 
and miners, | 

One thing that greatly deſerves attention, and may 
render it very difficult for the beſiegers to moun. to 
the affaylt, or to lodge themſelves in the breach by 
means of ſaps, is to clear away the rubbiſh in the 
breach. In a dry ditch this may be eafily done; but 
in a wet one, the thing is more difficult: on the other 
hand, in the latter caſe the breach is more eaſy to de- 
fend than in the former; becauſe as the enemy cannot 
come to the foot of it but by the bridge of faſcines, 
which is made in the ditch, and is ſeldom above 10 or 
12 feet wide, they cannot of courſe preſent themſelves 
with ſo large a front before the breach as in a dry 
ditch 3 conſequently the. garriſon muſt find it much 
eaſter to repel them. 


8. Of the defence of the paſſage over the ditch before 


. the baſtion. 


Ar the ſame time that the enemy are carrying on 
the attacks of the half-moon, they work at the paſſage 
over the ditch before the baſtion. What has been ſaid 
in regard to the defence of the ditch before the half- 
moon, may be applied on this occaſion; we have only 
to add, that when this ditch is dry, the caponier will 
be of great ufe to fire upon the enemy in their paſſage 
over the ditch, and to fally from thence in order to 
deſtroy their works, The befieged muſt fire into the 
opening of the deſcent, as we have already obſerved 
is regard to the ditch before the half- moon; even 2 
kind of retrenchment ought to be raiſed oppoſite to 
that part where it appears that the opening will be 
made, in order to retard it; ſame ſmall cannon ſhould 
be alſo charged with cartridge-ſhot, to fire into the 
hole: and laſt of all, that the ſoldiers in the retrench- 
ment may be ſheltered from the combultibles which 
the beſiegers will throw upon them from the upper part 
of the covert- way, the retreachment ſhould be covered 
with ſtrong planks. By proceeding in the {ame man- 
ner oppolite to all the deſcents, their paſſage may be 
greatly retarded. Different retrenchments may be alſo 


made in the ditch, in order to diſpute the ground inch 


by inch. Toere ſhould likewiſe be frequent ſallies, 
which cannot but be productive of a very good effect; 
and the horſe may be employed without much danger 
on this occaſion, becauſe they have the extent of tue 
ditch to retire into. h 
If the ditch is wet, it muſt be defended in the ſam? 
manner as that before the half. moon: here only we 
ſhall add, that if there is a tenaille oppoſite to the cur- 
tain of the front attacked, the fire from thence will 
fo f | greatly 
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gf Steges, greatly annoy thoſe who are employed in filling vp the 
— jitch, Beſides, the boats by which we obſerved that 


v 


the enemy might be incommoded in the paſſage over 
the ditch, the befieged may likewiſe have recourſe to 
a kind of floats, made with double joiſts, at the end of 
which are faſtened empty barrels, to prevent their ſink- 
ing too deep in the water; and theſe floats ſhould be 
Haded with ſhells, barrels of gunpowder, faſcines, 
pitch and tar; and in ſhort, with all ſorts of combuſ- 
tibles proper for ſetting fire to the bridge, and to the 
enemy's epaulement : theſe are brought forward and 
faſtened to the epavlement, and afterwards they are ſet 
on fire with a match, or with tow laid amidſt the com- 
buſtibles. Doubtleſs there are many other ſtratagems 
to interrupt the paſſage over the dicch ; what we have 
mentioned here, is only to give ſome idea of it. An 
able governor may hit upon ſeveral other expedients to 

diſpute this paſſage, which indeed is the moſt brilliant 
part of the whole defence. But in order to hold out 
to the very laſt, he ſhould be able to withſtand the 
aſſault upon the body of the place; which may be done 
without any great inconveniency, when there are good 
retrenchments in the gorges of the baſtions, as we have 
ſuppoſed in this Treatiſe. | 

When there are dikes or 
the ditch may be filled with water at any time, every 
art muſt be tried to defend it while it is dry; and 


when all the defences are exhauſted, then the water is 


let in, and the enemy will be obliged to begin their work 
again. | | 


9. Of the defence of the baſtions in the frony attacked. 


HRE the reader muſt recollect what has been ſaid 
in regard to the defence of the breach in the half. moon. 
Lhe defence of the baſtions is more eaſy, becauſe it is 
not ſo difficult to retreat from thence, by means of the- 
retrenchment; and this retrenchment ſhould be larger 
and more ſpacious than that of the half-moon, and 
more difficult to force, 

Beſides all the precautions we have been mentioning, 
as mines under the breaches, within the baſtions, &c. 
the beſieged ſhould alſo mount ſeveral pieces of can- 
non on the breach, charged with cartridge-ſhot, and 
pointed downwards, ſo as to be able to ſweep the 
whole ſurface of the ground, on which the enemy muſt 
form in order to march to the aſſault. Care muſt alſo be 
taken, leſt the enemy, diſcouraged with the difficulty 
of ſtorming the breach, do attempt to ſcale the baſtion, 
as hath been practiſed ſeveral times, and particular- 
ly by the duke? de Noailles, marſhal of Frande, at 
the ſiege of Gironne, in 1712, as mentioned by M. 


Folard, in his Commentary on Polybiue, and in the pre- 


ceding Section of Attack, The way to guard againſt 
this attempt, is to place along the 'parapet of the 
works that may be inſulted, large pieces of timber, 
which are to be tumbled upon the ladders as foon as the 
enemy offer to mount. They ſhould alſo have loaded 
ihells all along the rampart, faſtened to chains, and to 
tet down towards the middle of the ladders, where 
they will burſt and kill thoſe who are mounted. They 
ſhould likewiſe be provided with combuſtibles of diffe- 
rent kinds, to throw upon the heſiegers, and to keep 
them off from the foot of the revettement. When the 


garriſon are well prepared againſt this attempt, it will 


1 — for che enemy to ſucceed. 
01K, 
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proper not to neglect the curtain. 


fluices, by means of which 


R. 
The entrance of the baſtion may likewiſe be defend- 
ed, by making a ditch in the upper part of the breach, 
and filling it with all ſorts of combuſtible matter, This 
will form an impenetrable barrier againſt the enemy, at 
leaſt for ſome days; which time is to be employed in 
ſtrengthening the retrenchments, and throwing u 
others, one behind another, if the ground will permit, 
and it be reſolved to defend the place to the laſt ex- 
tremity. Though it is uſual for the enemy to force 
their way into the town by the baſtion, and therefore 
the principal retrenchments for defending the entrance 
of the place ſhould be raifed in this part; yet it is 
The enemy may 
be appriſed of theſe retrenchments, and as it is not the 
practice to make any behind the curtain, they may 


take it into their heads to batter it in breach, and to 


conſtruct a bridge in the ditch before it, in order to 
penetrate into the town, Thus did prince Eogene 
act at Liſle; as the back part of the curtain was open, 
the place was obliged to capitulate. The breaches 
may-likewiſe be defended by repairing them with large 
trees laid acroſs one another, the branches pointed to- 
wards the enemy. Cannon will make no great im- 
preſſion on this kind of wall; which was the principal 
defence of the ancients when a breach was made. 
When the beſiegers have triumphed over all theſe 
obſtacles, ſo as to be maſters of the breach, and to ex- 
tend their lodgments on the baſtion; then it is no 
longer poſſible to defer capitulating, unleſs there are 
ſeveral retrenchments one behind the other. For in 
that caſe, the befieged, if they think proper, may de- 
fend themſelves to the very laſt. At Oftend the gar- 
riſon held out till they were forced into the very heart 
of the town; and the inhabitants of Barcelona did the 
ſame in 1713: but this deſperate defence is very rare. 
Few governors defer ſurrendering till reduced to the 
laſt extremity; they chooſe to preſerve the garriſon, 
and to ſave the town frem being plundered, which 
would be the caſe, according to the laws of war, if it 
was taken by ſtorm. When the enemy inſiſt upon 
the garriſon's ſurrendering priſoners of war, I ſhould 
think this condition ought not to be ſubmitted to, till 
they are reduced to the laſt extremity ; but it belongs 
to the generals, and the commanding officers in forti- 
fied towns, to behave on this article as their own pru- 
dence ſhall direct, and according to the orders they 


may have received. A diſcuſſion of this kind is neither 


within our province, nor the nature of this work. 


6 10. Of precautions to be uſed againſt the ſurpriſing of 
towns, fcalades, ſudden attachs, SSW. 


Tux right way to prevent ſurpriſes, is to think that 
the enemy have a deſign upon the town, and to uſe 
all the precautions poſſible in order to fruſtrate their 
defigns. With this view a governor ſhould put the 
fortifications into a good ſtate of defence, ſhould ſee 
that the ſcveral poſts, as well thoſe that are acceſſible 
28 thoſe that are inacceſhble, be well guarded, that 
partics be ſent to range in all the principal avenues of 
the place; in a word, he ſhould moſt exactly obſerve 
whatever is perſcribed in the military ordinances con- 
cerning the guard of towns, the opening and ſhutting 
of gates, &c. We ſhall make no mention of any of 


theſe particulars, becauſe they are ſo minutcly de- 
ſcribed in the ordinances; and, morcover, à very ſhort 
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is ſufficient for learning every thing 
that may relate to the daily and cuſtomary duty, as 
well for the ſafety of the town, as for the preſerving 
peace and good order among the inhabitants, and for 
preventing any ſtrangers or ſuſped ed perſons from en- 
tering the place, &c. 

We ſhall only obſerve, that when a fortreſs is ſitua- 
ted upon a river, care ſnould be taken to have boats 
in the night, filled with ſoldiers, both above and be- 
low the town, to hinder any body from getting in 
that way undiſcovered. If the ditches are filled with 
water, in froſty weather the ice ſhould be broke every 
day; in ſhort, nothing ſhould be neglected that tends 
to ſecure the place againſt any enterpriſe either from 
within or without. | | 

But chiefly on fair or market days this vigilance 


ſhould be exerted; the guards ought to be doubled at 


all the gates, and the garriſon ſhould be diſpoſed in 
ſuch a manner as to be ready to fly to their arms upon 
the firſt beat of drum; care ſhouid be alſo taken to 
make the cavalry mount on horſeback, ready to act 
in all events. By vufing theſe precautions, it will be 
very difhcult for the enemy to ſurpriſe the town ; nay, 
the conſequence may be, that hearing of the exact 
diſcipline obſerved by the garriſon, they will relin- 
quith their deſign; for ſurpriſes ſeldom ſucceed, ex- 


cept through negle& of military duty, and too great 


ſecurity in the governor. 3 

With regard to precautions againſt ſcalades, they 
conſiſt in having ſmall parties continually about the 
avenues of the place, in order to be better informed 
of the enemy's motions, and to keep a patrol all 


night, to ſee that nobody ſhall enter the ditch unper- 


ceived. A cuvette may be likewiſe dug within the 
ditch, and paliſades planted within ſome diſtance of 
the wall, to hinder the enemy from fixing their ladders 
to it; the flanks of the baſt ions ſhould be furniſhed 
with cannon, charged with cartridge ſhot, with balls of 
a quarter of a pound weight, or with pieces of old iron, 
to fire upon thoſe who ſhould attempt to ſcale the 


place oppoſite the curtains ; in the corps de gardes, 


within reach of the rampart, a proviſion ſhould be made 
of halberts, with all other offenfive weapons fit for re- 


pelling the enemy when they appear on the top of the 


ladder, and for driving them into the ditch ; the ram- 
parts ſhould be ſtocked with a great quantity of cylin- 
drical timber, to roll down upon the ladders, and thoſe 
that are upon them; and if the garriſon are not ſo 
numerous as to be able to cover the whole ramparts, 
they ſhould fix chevaux-de-frize, or ſomething elle, to 
the upper part of the parapet, which will hinder the 
enemy from getting over, in order to jump upon the 
rampart. There ought alſo to be a ſtock of ſhells 
and grenades all loaden upon the walls, in order to roll 
them down into the ditch upon the enemy. There 
ſhould likewite be fire-works ready to throw vpon 
them, as faſcines done over with pitch and tar, powder- 
barrels, fire-pots, &c. a great number of fire-balls 
ſhould be alſo flung into the ditch in order to give light, 
and that the cannon of the place may do good execu- 
tion upon thoſe who are got into it; the ditch ſhould 
likewiſe be filled with crows: feet, or little holes dug 


and covered with hurdles and earih, ſo that the enemy 


ſhall-not perceive them, but tumble into them: in the 
middle of thefe little ditches there ſnould be a paliſade, 


A 
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to run thoſe through that ſhall fall upon them. 
theſe precautions will render the enemy's attempt very 
difficult ; for, as we have obſerved ſeveral times in the 
courſe of this work, when men are prepared to defend 
themſelves againſt a ſcalade, it ſeldom ſucceeds. Nei. 
ther are the gates to be neglected; the enemy will not 
fail to try to fix a petard to them, while the troops 
are endeavouring to make themſelves maſters of the 
rampart. Soldiers muſt be placed in a convenient ſitu- 
ation for firing en the perſon that fixes the petard: in 
all events the gates muſt be ſtrengthened within ſide; 
and large trees muſt be got ready to debar the enemy 
from entering the town, ſhould they be able to break - 
open the gate; the whole as hath been mentioned in 
the attack of ſmall towns, caftles, &c. 

At the firſt alarm of an attack, all the troops oupht 
to run to the place aſſigned them, in order to be led 
from thence to the ramparts. With regard to the ca- 
valry, they ought alſo to mount on horſeback, and to 
divide themſelves into ſeveral ſmall bodies, which are 
to be at the foot of the rampart, ready at all events to 
charge the enemy, ſhould they find means to penetrate 
by ſome way or other into the town. : 

If the enemy make ſeveral attacks at the ſame time, 
it will not be proper to quit thoſe parts where they do 
not ſhow themſelves ; this perhaps is a feint only to 
draw the troops from the fide which they really in- 
tend to attack; therefore the garriſon ſhould be equally 
on their guard on all ſides, and leave no poſts naked, 
unleſs the enemy have forced their way into the town; 
then indeed the buſineſs is to charge them vigorouſly, 
in order to oblige them to retire. | 

Upon the whole, it is eaſy to withſtand a ſcalade 
when there is no ſurpriſe; and therefore it rarcly 
*happens that a governor, who takes the neceſſary pre- 
cautions againſt any ſuch accidents, will loſe a town by 
this kind of attack, * | 

A ſcalade may be attempted in the day as well as 
by night; the latter indeed is more favourable to the 
aſſailants, yet they will not ſucceed a whit the better, 
if they find that the garriſon are prepared to receive 
them, agreeable to what we have already mentioned. 

There remains only to mention a word or two 1n re- 
gard to accelerated ſieges; which is, that a governor 

will not be expoſed to this ſort of ſiege, if he takes the 
proper precautions to be informed of the ſteps and ap- 
proaches of the befiegers. | 

If the enemy pretend to carry on a ſiege in form, and 
at the ſame time accelerate their approaches on one five 
of the place; the garriſon muſt fall vigorouſly upon 
them, and ſpare no pains to drive them out of what 
works they have ſeized upon. One may ſuſpect their 
deſign, if it appears that they do not make their at- 
tack on the fide of the town where naturally they 
ought to make it, if they want to become maſters of 
the place with greater eaſe; and then the beſieged 
ſhould double their guard on that fide. In general, 
there ſhould be a conſtant attention to all the fronts 
of the place, and they ſhould be all equally guarded, 

till it appears clearly by the enemy's works on which 
fide they form their attack, and which way they direct 
their works ; neither are the other ſides to be neglected, 
not withſtanding all this, leſt the enemy ſhould lay hold 
of this opportunity to attack them. It 18 * 
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— jpaſſes within the town, either by their ſpies, or by de- 
ſerters ; for which reaion the poſt that ſeems leaſt ac- 
ceſſible ought not to be negleRed. 


6 11. Of cafitulations. 


Tyz capitulation being the laſt tranſaction, both 
in the attack and defence of a town; this ſeems to 
2 the moſt natural place for ſpeaking of it, as it 
ſeems to be the molt proper ſubject for terminating 
this work. | | | 
When the governor, who defends a town, finds him 
ſelf reduced to the laſt extremity, or is ordered by his 
court to ſurrender, with a view of obtaining better 
conditions of the enemy, both for the town and garri— 
ſon, he orders the chamade to be beat. For this pur- 
poſe one or more drummers are directed to beat their 
drums on the rampart, on the fide next to the attack, 
to give notice to the beſiegers that the governor has 
ſomething to propole to them; one or more white co- 
lours are likewiſe hung out for the {ſame purpoſe, and 
one of them remains either on the rampart or on the 
breach during the time of negotiation. 'The ſame 1s 
practiſed in demanding a ſuſpenſion of arms, after a 
very violent attack, to bury the dead, carry off the 
wounded, &c. 
As ſoon as the chamade is beat, the firing ceaſes on 
both ſides, and the governor ſends ſome officers of 


diſtinction to the general who commands the fiege, 


with the conditions on which it is propoſed to ſurren- 
der. As a ſecurity, or as hoſtages for thoſe officers, 
the behegers ſend at the ſame time the ſame number 
into the town: if the governor's propoſals are not 
agreeable to the commander of the beſieging army, he 
rejects them, and mentions what terms he is willing to 
grant. Generally ſpeaking he threatens the governor 
to allow him no conditions at all, if he does not de- 
termine. to ſurrender quickly ; for inſtance, when the 
paſſage over the ditch of the place is finiſhed, or-bat- 
terics are erected oppolite the flanks, &c. If the be- 
ſieged find the conditions too hard, the hoſtages are 
reſtored, and the drums are beat again upon the ram- 
part, to make every body withdraw before hoſtilities 
are renewed, which is done very ſoon after. It is to 


be obſerved, that during the negotiation they onght 
to be quiet on both lides, and by no means ſhould go 


on with the operations of the ſiege. The governor 
ought during this time to be upon his guard, for fear 
of being ſupriſed by ſtratagem; which might expoſe 
him to the diſcretion of the belieger. | 

Suppoſe that the terms of capitulation are agreed 
upon, two or three of the principal officers of the gar— 
rilon are ſent as hoſtages to the enemy; and the ge— 
neral of the beſieging army ſends back the ſame num- 
ber, and of qual degree, as a ſecurity for fulfilling the 
captiulation, Waen the befieged have executed every 
thing they promiſed, their hoſtages are returned ; and 
when the befegers have fulfilled their engagements, 
their hoſtages are returned alfo. 

Tuc condicions inſiſted upon by the beſieged mutt 
vary according to the different circumſtances and fitu- 
ations in which they find themſelves. The following 
are the moſt uſual. 7 

1. Tuat the garriſon ſhall march out through the 


breach, with arms, baggage, horſes, drums beating, 
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matches lighted at both ends, colours flying, a certain Of Sieges. 


number of cannon and mortars, with their appurte- 
nances, ſpare carriages, ammunition for a certain num- 
ber of charges, to be conducted in ſafety to the town 
agreed upon, and which is generally the neareſt of 
thoſe that belong to the beſieged. It muſt be obſerved 
to inſert by the ſhorteſt road; or the road by which 
the garriſon want to be conducted, is particularly men- 
tioned, When the garriſon have ſeveral days to march 
before they can reach the place appointed, it is requi- 
red that the troops ſhould be allowed proviſions for 
four or five days, according to the time they are to be 


upon the road. 


2. That the ſame evening, or at a certain hour the 
next day, one of the gates of the town ſhall be deli- 
vered up to the beſiegers, and the garriſon are to 
march out a day or two after, according as both parties 
have agreed. | | 

3. The beſiegers ſhall furniſh a certain number of 
covered waggons, that is, which are not to be inſpect- 
ed, beſides waggons for removing the ſick and wound- 
ed, that are in a condition of being removed; and in 
general all the carriages neceſlary for the baggage 
of the garriſon, and for the artillery allowed by the 
capitulation. - | 

4. The fick and wonnded, who are obliged to ſtay 
behind, ſhall have liberty to leave the town, with every 
thing belonging to them, as ſoon as they are in a 
condition fo to do; and in the mean time they ſhall 
be furniſhed with lodgings gratis, or otherwiſe. 


5. No indemnification ſhall be required of the be- 


ſieged, for horſes taken from the town's people, nor 
for houſes burnt or demoliſhed during the ſicge. 

6. The governor, the general officers, ail the ofi- 
cers beloaging to the troops, the troops themſelves, 


and in general every one in the king's ſervice, ſhall be. 


ſuffered to leave the place, without being ſubject to 


any act of repriſal, of what nature ſocver, and under 


any pretext whatſoever. | „„ 

7, If thoſe to whom the town is ſurrendered, are of 
a different religion from that of the inhabitants, it mult 
be mentioned in the capitulation, that the inhabitants 
ſhall be maintained in the exerciſe of their religion. 

8. The inhabitants ſhall alſo be maintained in all 
their rights and privileges. | 


9. Thoſe who are willing to quit the town, ſhall be 


at liberty to go and ſettle where they pleaſe, with all 
their effects. It is alſo ſtipulated ſometimes, and in- 
deed ought to be Ripulated, whenever there is any 
apprehenſion that the enemy will behave with rigour 
to the inhabitants, for any partiality they may have 
ſhown during the fiege to the prince whole ſubjects 
they ceaſe to be, that they ſhall not be diſturbed or 


moleited for any thing they may have done before or 


during the fiege. | — 
10. It is alſo inſerted in the capitulation, that all 
the powder and ammunition remaining in the place 
ſhall be delivered up, and the loaded mines are likewile 
diſcovered. 
11. The priſoners made on both fides during the 
ſiege ſhall be reſtored. | 
It muſt be obſerved, that a place ſh»11d have provi- 
ſion and ammunition at leaſt for three days, to be in- 
titled to a capitulation, without which they are made 
priſoners of war. But if the befiegers are unacquaint- 
333 44 02 | ed 
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ed with it, and the capitulation is ſigned, it would not 
be fair to make the garriſon priſoners of war, upon 
diſcovering the want of ammunition, 

When the beſiegers refuſe to grant a capitulation, 
unleſs the garriſon ſurrender themſelves priſoners of 
war, and the latter are under the neceſſity of ſubmit- 
ting to this cruel law, they endeavour to ſoften it as 


much as poſſible: and therefore it is commonly a- 


greed, | 
1. That the governor, and the principal officers, 


| ſhall keep their ſwords, piſtols, baggage, &c. 


2. That the ſubaltern officers, below a captain, 
ſhall have only their ſwords, with their baggage. 

3. That the ſoldiers ſhall be neither rifled, nor ſe- 
parated from their regiments. | 

4. That the garriſon ſhall be conducted to ſuch a 
place, to remain priſoners of war, 

5. That the principal officers ſhalt have leave for 
two or three months to go and ſettle their affairs. 

6. That when the garriſon quit a place, it ſhall not 
be allowed to decoy the ſoldiers, in order to make 
them deſert from their regiments. | 

When the capitulation 1s entirely ſettled, an officer 
of artillery from the befiegers enters the town, to take 
an inventory of all the artillery and ammunition re— 
maining in the place, in conjunction with an officer of 
artillery from the garriſon. A commillary of ſtores 
enters likewiſe to take an account of the proviſions. 

When a governor finds that he muſt ſurrender, and 
that there are confiderable magazines of ammunition 
and provitions, he ſhould deſtroy moſt of them before 
he offers to ſurrender, to the end that there may re- 
main no more in the place than what is neceſſary for 
a capitulation, and that the enemy may reap no advan- 
tage from thence. If he ſhould not, before he enters 
into a capitulation, burn or deltroy thoſe magazines, 
the enemy might inſiſt on their being preſerved ; but 
they can think nothing of it, when thoſe precautions 
are taken before hand. | 

As ſoon as the belieged have delivered up a pate of 
the town to the enemy, the firtt regiment of the army 
enters, and mounts guard. 

When the day is come that the garriſon are to leave 


the place, the beſieging army is drawn up in two files 


of battalions and ſquadrons, and the garriſon are to 
paſs between them. The hour for their marching out 


'being arrived, the general and the prineipal officers 


put themſelves at the head of the troops, to ſee the 
garriſon deſile before them. 

Tbe governor puts himſelf at the head, followed by 
the principal officers ; and he makes the garrifon march 
in the beit order poſſible. The oldeſt regiments move 
commonly in the van and the rear, and the others in 
the centre with their baggage. When there is any 
cavalry, it is divided in the ſame manner into three 
eorps, for the van, the centre, and the rear, Small 
detachments of horſe and foot are made to march 


— — 
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Nan of War. See Max of Mar. 
Man af. War Bird. See PELICANUS. 


Wan- Cry was formerly cuſtomary in the armies of 


molt nations, when juſt upon the point of engaging. 
Sometimes they were only tumultuous ſhouts, or hor- 


rid yells, uttered with an intent to Arjke terror into 


R, | 
along with the baggage, and to take care of its 
being rifled. : 

The artillery granted by the capitulation marches 
after the firlt battalion. When the garriſon arrive at 
the place agreed upon, they deliver up the hoſtages of 
the befiegers to the efcort ; and when the latter have 
rejoined the army, they ſend back the hoſtages which 
the beſieged left for the ſecurity of the eſcort, with the 


wapgons, and other things granted by the beſieging 


army for eſcorting the garriſon. 

When the garriſon are made priſoners of war, they 
are likewiſe eſcorted to the town agreed upon by the 
terms of the capitulation. | 

Every thing ſettled in the capitulation ought to be 
ſacred and inviolable, and ſhould be underftood in ita 
genuine and molt natural ſenſe ; yet as this is not al- 


ways practiſed, the governor ſhould take the utmoſt 


precaution to have no word inſerted that ſhall be in 
the lealt equivocal, or liable to different interpretations, 
There are a great many examples which prove the ne- 
ceſſity of this precaution, 

When the garriſon of a town capitulate in order to 
retire to the citadel, there are ſome particular condi- 
tions to be obſerved, ſuch as follow. 

That the citadel ſhall not be attacked on the ſide 
next the town ; that the ſick and wounded, who can- 
not be removed, ſhall ſtay in their preſent lodgings ; 
and when they are recovered, they ſhall be provided 
with carriages and tranſports, to retire in ſafety to the 
place agreed on in the capitulation. None ſhould be 


ſuffered to enter the citadel, but thoſe who may be of 


uſe in defending it; the reſt, who are called »/e/:/5 
mouths, by no means ought to be admitted, Mention 
ſhould be made in the capitulation, that thoſe people 
ſhall be conducted to ſome neighbouring place in the 
dominions of their ſovereign, which ſhould be named. 
A certain time ought allo to be allowed for the whole 


_ garriſon to enter the citadel ; and it ſhould be expreſs- 
ly mentioned, that during this time the beſiegers (hal! 


conſtruct no works that are neceſſary for the reduction 
of the citadel. | 

A maritime town requires alſo ſome particular at- 
tention, in regard to the ſhips that may be in the har- 
bour. It ſhould be ſtipulated, that they ſhall quit the 


harbour the ſame day as the garriſon march out of the 


town, or when the weather permits to fail to the port 
agreed upon. They ſhould preſerve their artillery, 
rigging, ammunition, and proviſions, &c. If they 
ſhould be obliged by ſtreſs of weather to put into any 
harbour of the beſiegers by the way, it ought to be 
mentioned in the capitulation, that they ſhall be re- 
ceived there, and ſupplied with neceſſaries for conti- 
nuing their voyage; they ought alſo to be provided 
with paſſports, and, in a word, to have every kind of 
ſecurity, that they ſhall not be inſulted by the encmy's 
ſhips, but ſuffered without the leaſt obſtacle to ſteer 
to the port agreed upon. 
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their adverſaries ; ſuch as is now uſed by the Indians 
in America, called the war- au. 
WARBLES, in farriery. See there g xxxi. 
WARD (Dr Seth), an Engliſh prelate, chiefly fa- 
mous for his knowledge in mathematics and aftronomy» 
was born at Puntingford in Hertfordſhire, about ga 
. . ; yea! 
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Wad year 1617. He was admitted of Sidney college, Cam- 


bridge, where he applied with great vigour to his ſtu- 


Wirdrob® qies, particularly to the mathematics, and was choſen 
wn" [ow of his college. He was involved not a little in 
the conſequences of the civil war, but ſoon after the 
Re loration obtained the biſhopric of Exeter; in 1667, 
he was tranſlated to Saliſbury, and in 1671 was made 
chancellor of the order of the garter: he was the firſt 
Proteitant biſhop that enjoyed that honour, and he 
procured it to be annexed to the fee of Saliſbury. Bi- 
ſhop Ward was one of thoſe unhappy perlons who 
have the misfortune to ſurvive their ſenſes, which hap- 
pened in conſequence of a fever ill cured ; he lived, to 
the terolu ion without knowing any thing of the mat- 
ter, and died in 1690. He was the author of ſeveral 
Latin works in mathematics and aſtronomy, which 
were thought excellent in their day; but their uſe has 
been ſuperſeded by later diſcoveries and the Newtonian 
philoſophy. 
WARD (Dr John), was the fon of a diſſenting 
miniſter, and born at London in 1679. He for ſome 
years kept a {chool in Tenter- alley, Moor- ſields; but 
rendered himſelf fo eminent in the ſtudy of antiquity, 
that in 1720 he was choſen. profeſſor of rhetoric in 
3rtſham college: in 1723, during the preſidency of 
Sir Iſaac Newton, he was elected a fellow of the royal 
ſociety ; and in 1752 one of the vice-prelidents, in 
. which office he was continued to bis death. He was 
elected one of the truitees of the Britiſh Muſeum in 
1753, and died at Greſham college in 1758. The 
work for which he is beſt known,. is his Lives of the 
Profeſſors of Greſham College; which is a conſiderable 
addition to the hiſtory of learning in our country. His 


2 vols 8vo. 


Warn, is variouſly uſed in onr old books: a ward 
in Londoa ts a diſtrict or diviſion of the city, com- 
mitted to the ſpecial ebarge of one of the aldermen 
and in London there are 26 wards, according to the 
number of the mayor and aldermen, of which every 
on: has his ward for his proper guard and juriſdiction, 
A foreſt is d.vided into wards; and a priſon 1s called 
a ward, Laſtly, the heir of the king's tenant, that 
held in capite, was termed a ward during his non- 
age; but this wardſhip is taken away by the ſtatute 
12 Car. II. e. 24. 


WAgp-Halding, in Scots law. See Law, No clxv, 
I. And eee | 

Warv- Hoc, or Nadd. boch, in gunnery, a rod or 
ſtalf, with an iron end turned ſerpent-wiſe, or like a 
icrew, to draw the wadding out of a gun when it 1s to 
be unloaded. 

WARDEN, or Gvazprax, one who has the charge 
or Keeping of any perſen, or thing, by office. Such is 
the warden of the fleet, the keeper of the fleet priſon; 
wig tas the charge of the priſoners there, eſpecially 
lach as are committed from the court of chancery for 
contempt. | 

WARDHUYS, a port of Norwegian Lapland, 120 
_ ſouth-eaſt of th: North Cape. E. Long. 28. N. 

at. 71. 

WAR DMOTE, in London, is a court ſo called, 
which eis kept in every ward of the city; anſwering to 
the c iat camitia of Rome. 


WARDROEE, a cloſet or little room adjoining 


Lectures on Oratery were publiſhed after his death, in 


ſon's apparel in; or for a ſervant to lodge in, to be at 
hand to wait, &c. 


Wardrobe, in a prince's court, is an apartment 


wherein his robes, wearing apparel, and other neceſ- 


ſaries, are preſerved under the care and direction of 


proper officers; as the maſter of the wardrobe, clerk, 
&c. of the wardrobe. 


WARDSHIP, in chivalry, one of the incidents of 
tenure by knight-ſervice. Sec FropaL Sy/tem, KN iH - 
Service, and TENURE. 

Upon the death of a tenant, if the heir was under 
the age 0: 21, being a male, or 14, being a female, 
the lord was intitled to the wardſhip of the heir, and 
was called the guardian in chivalry. This wardſhip con- 
ſiſted in having the cultody of the body and lands of 
ſuch heir, without any account of the profits till the 
age of 21 in males, and 16 in females. For the law 


ſuppoſed the heir-male unable to perform Knight-ſer- ; 


vice till 21; but as for the female, ſhe was ſuppoſed 
capable at 14 to marry, and then her huſband might 
perform the ſervice. The lord therefore had no ward- 


ſhip, if at the death of the anceſtor the heir- male was 


of the full age of 21, or the heir-female of 14: yet 
if ſhe was then under 14, and the lord ence had her 
in ward, he might keep her ſo till 16, by virtue of 
the ſtatute of Weltm. 1. 3 Edw. I. c. 22. the two ad- 
ditional years being given by the legiſlature for no other 
reaſon but merely to benefit the lord. 


This wardſhip, ſo far as it related to land, though 


it was not nor could be part of the law of feuds, ſo 


long as they were arbitrary, temporary, or for life 
only; yet when they became hereditary, and did con- 


ſequently often deſcend upon infants, who by reaſon 


of their age could neither perform nor ſtipulate for the 
ſervices of the feud, does not ſeem upon feodal prin- 
ciples.to have been unreaſonable. For the wardſhip of 
the land, or cuſtody of the fend, was retained by the 
lord, that he might out of the profits thereof provide 
a fit perſon to ſupply the infant's ſervices till he ſhould 
be of age to perform them himſelf. And if we conſi— 
der a fend in its original import, as a ſtipend, fee, or 
reward for actual ſervice, it could not be thought hard 
that the lord ſhould withhold the ſtipend fo long as 


the ſervice was ſuſpended. Though undoubtedly to 
our Engliſh anceſtors, where ſuch ſtipendary donation 


was a mere ſuppoſition or figment, it carried abun- 
dance of hardſhip; and accordingly it was relieved by 
the charter of Henry I. before-mentioned, which took 
this cuſtody from the lord, and ordained that the eu- 
ſtody, both of the land and the children, ſhould belong 
to the widow or next of kin. But this noble immu- 
nity did not continue many years. | 

The wardihip.of the body was a conſequence of the 
wardihip of the land; for he who enjoyed the infant's 
eſtate was the propereſt perſon to educate and main- 
tain him in his infancy: and alſo in a political view, 


the lord. was molt concerned to give his tenant a ſuit— 


able education, in order to qualify him the better to 
perform thoſe ſervices which 1n his maturity he was 
bound to render, | 

When the male heir arrived tothe age of 21, or the 
heir-female to that of 16, they might ſue out their li- 
very or ou/terl:- main; that is, the delivery of their lands 
out of their guardian's hands. For this they were ob- 


lige 


to a bed · chamber, ſerving to diſpoſe and keep a per- Wardſhip.. 
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Wardl'p, liged to pay a fine, namely, half a year's profits of the 
Are. 


land; though this ſeems expreſsly contrary to magna 
carta. However, in confideration of their lands ha- 
ving been ſo long in ward, they were excuſed all re- 
liefs, and the king's tenants alſo all primer ſeiſins. In 
order to aſcertain the profits that aroſe to the crown 
by theſe fruits of tenure, and to grant the heir his li- 
very, the itinerant juſtices, or juſtices in eyre, bad it 
formerly in charge to make inquitition concerning 
them by a jury of the county, commonly called an in- 


 quiſitio poſt mortem 5 which was inſtituted to inquire 


(at the death of any man of fortune) the value of his 
eſtate, the tenure by which it was holden, and who, 
and of what age, his heir was; thereby to alcertain 
the relief and value of the primer ſeiſin, or the wardſhip 
and livery accruing to the king thereupon. A manner 
of proceeding that came 1n procels of time to be greatly 
abuſed, and at length an intolerable grievance; it be- 
ing one of the principal accuſations againit Empſon 
and Dudley, the wicked engines of Henry VII. that 
by colour of falſe inquifitions they compelled many 
perſons to ſue out livery from the crown, who by no 


means were tenants thereunto. And afterwards a court 


of wards and liveries was erected, for conducting the 
{ame inquiries in a more ſolemn and legal manner. 
When the heir thus came of full age, provided he 
held a kuipht's fee, he was to receive the order of 
knighthood, and was compellable to take it upon him, 
or elſe pay a fine to the king. For in thoſe heroical 
times, no perſon was qualified for deeds of arms and 


chivalry who had not received this order, which was 


conferred with much preparation and folemnity, We 
may plainly diſcover the footſteps of a ſimilar cuſtom 


in what Tacitus relates of the Germans, who, in order 


to qualify their young men to bear arms, preſented 
them in a full aſſembly with a ſhicld and lance; which 
ceremony, as was formerly hinted, is {ſuppoſed to have 
been the origiual of the feodal knighthood. This pre- 
rogative, of compelling the vaſſals to be knighted, or 
to pay a fine, was expreſsly recognized in parliament, 
by the ſtatute de militibus, 1 Edw. II.; was exerted 
as an expedient for raiſing money by many of our belt 
princes, particularly by Edw. VI. and queen Eliſa— 
beth ; but this was the occaſion of heavy murmurs 
when exerted by Charles I.: among whoſe many miſ— 
fortuncs it was, that neither himiclf nor his people 
ſeemed able to diſtinguiſh between the arbitrary ſtretch 
and the legal exertion of prerogative. However, among 
the other conceſſions made by that unhappy prince be- 
fore the fatal recourſe to arms, he agreed to divelt 
himſelf of this undoubted flower of the crown; and it 
was accordingly aboliſh:d by Rat. 16 Car. I. c. 20. 
WARE, a town of Hertfordihire, with a market 
on Pueldays, and a fair on the laſt Tueſday in April, 
and Pueiday before St Matthew's day (Sept. 21.) for 
horſes and other cattle, It is a large, well frequent- 
ed, and well inbabited thoroughfare town, ſeated on 
the river Lea, 21 miles north of London. It carries 
on a great trade in malt and corn, which they are con- 
tinually ſending in large quantities to London. E. 
J.ong. o. 3. N. Lat. 51. 50. 

WARHT (Sir James), in Latin Warzus, a cclebra— 
ted antiquarian and hittorian, was the fon of Sir James 
Vare, and was born at Dublin on the 26th of No. 
vember 1604. He was educated at Trinity college in 
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that city, where he made an uncommon proficiency, Warn 


WW 23. 


He afterwards received the honour of knighthoad, and 


upon the death of his father enjoyed his poſt of audi. Warrant, 


tor-general of Ireland. In 1639 he was made one of 
the privy-council of that kingdom; and when the re. 
bellion broke out there, ſuffered much in his «ſtate. In 
1644 the marquis of Ormoad, who enjoyed the poſt 
of lord-ſteutenant, ſent him with two lords to Charles I. 
who was then in Oxford, about ſome important affairs, 
which were concluded to their ſat isfaction; but in their 
return they were taken bya parliament ſhip, and com- 
mitted priſoners to the Tower of London, where he 
was detained 1T months. He was afterwards forced 
to retire to France, where he ſtaid a year and a half, 
Then coming to England, he ſettled in London, where 
he compoſed ſeveral of his works. Upon the reſtora- 
tion he returned to Ireland, and was reliored to his 
places of auditor-generai and privy-counſellor, He 
wrote in Latin, Annals of the reigns of Henry VI. 
Henry VIII. Edward VI. and Mary; a Treatiſe on 
the Writers of Ireland; and many other works. He 
died at Dublin in 1666. | 

WARN, in law, is to ſummon a perſon to appear 
in a court of juſtice. 


WARNING of Texanrs, in Scots law. See Law, 


No clxvii. 16. 


WARP, in the manufactures, a name for the threads, 
whether of ſilk, wool, linen, hemp, &c. that are ex- 
tended lengthwiſe on the weaver's loom; and acroſs 
which the workman, by means of his ſhuttle, paſles the 
threads of the woof, to form a cloth, ribband, fuſtian, 
or the like. Ss | 
_ Warp, a ſmall rope employed occaſionally to re- 
move a ſhip from one place to another, in a port, road, 
or river. And hence, 

To WARP, is to change the ſituation of a ſhip, by 
pulling her from one part of a harbour, &c. to ſome 
other, by means of warps, which are attached to buoys; 
to anchors ſunk in the bottom; or to certain {tations 
upon the ſhore, as poſts, rings, trees, &c. The ſhip 
is accordingly drawn forwards to thoſe ſtations, either 
by pulling on the warps by hand, or by the applica- 
tion of ſome purchaſe, as a tackle, windlaſs, or cap- 
ſtern, upon her deck. | 

When this operation is performed by the ſhip's lel- 
ſer anchors, theſe machines, together with their warps, 
are carried out in the boats alternately towards the 
place where the ſhip is endeavouring to arrive: ſo that 
when ſhe is drawn up cloſe to one anchor, the other 
is carried out to a competent diſtance before her, and 
being funk, ſerves to fix the other warp by which ſhe 


18 farther advanced. | 


Warping is generally uſed when the fails are un- 
bent, or when they cannot be ſucceſsfully employed, 
which may either ariſe from the unfavourable tate of 
the wind, the oppotition of the tile, or the narrow l. 
mits of the channel. 

WARRANDICE, 
r. | 

WARRANT, an add, inftrument, or obligation, 


in Scots law. See LAW 


whereby a perlon authorites another to do ſomething 


which he otherwiſe had not a right to do. He 
A. warrant may be granted iu exiraordiunary et Dy 
the privy council, or ſecretaries of ſtate; but ordina— 


rily by juſtices of the peace. This they may do id = 
caſe 
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Warrant. caſes where they have a juriſdiction over the offence, 
jn order to compel the perſon accuſed to appear before 


them: for it would be abſurd to give them power to 
examine an offcnder, unleſs they had alſo a power to 
compel him to attend, and ſubmit to ſuch examination. 
And this extends vndoubtedly to all treaſons, felonies, 
and breaches of the peace; and alſo to all ſuch offences 
as they have power to puniſh by ſtatute. Sir Edward 
Coke indeed hath laid it down, that a juſtice of the 
peace cannot iſſue a warrant to apprehend a felon up- 
on bare ſuſpicion 3 no, not even till an indictment be 
actually found: and the contrary practice is by others 
held to be grounded rather upon connivance than the 
expreſs rule of law; though now by long cuſtom eſta- 
bliſhed. A doctrine which would in moſt caſes give 
a looſe to felons to eſcape without puniſhment ; and 
therefore Sir Matthew Hale hath combated it with in- 
vincible authority and ſtrength of reaſon : Maintain- 
ing, 1. That a juſtice of peace hath power to iſſue a 
warrant to apprehend a perſon accuſed of felony, tho? 
not vet indicted ; and, 2. That he may allo iſſue a 
warrant to apprehend a perſon ſuſpected of felony, 
though the original ſuſpicion be not in himſelf, but in 
the party that prays his warrant; becauſe he is a com- 
petent judge of the probability offered to him of ſuch 
ſuſnicion. But in both caſes it is fitting to examine 
upon oath the party requiring a warrant, as well to 
aſcertain that there is a felony or other crime actually 
committed, without which no warrant ſhould be grant- 
ed; as alſo to prove the cauſe and probability of ſuſ- 


peRing the party againſt whom the warrant is prayed. 


This warrant ought to be under the hand and ſeal of 
the juſtice, ſhould ſet forth the time and place of ma- 
king, and the cauſe for which it 18 made, and ſhould 


be directed to the conſtable, or other peace- officer, (or 


it may be to any private perſon by name), requiring 
him to bring the party either generally before any ju- 
ſtice of the peace for the county, or only before the 
juſtice who granted it: the warrant in the latter caſe 
being called a ſpecial warrant. A general warrant to 
apprehend all perſons ſuſpected, without naming or 
particularly deſcribing any perſon in ſpecial, is illegal 
and void for its uncertainty; for it is the duty of the 
magiſtrate, and ought not to be left to the officer, to 
judge of the ground of ſuſpicion. And a warrant to 
apprehend all perſons, guilty of a crime therein ſpeci— 
cified, is no legal warrant: for the point upon which 
its authority reſts, is a fact to be decided on a ſubſe- 
quent trial; namely, whether the perſon apprehended 
thereupon be really guilty or not. It is therefore in 
fact no warrant at all; for it will not juſtify the officer 
who aQts under it : whereas a warrant, properly pen- 
ned (even though the magiſtrate who iſſues it ſhould 
exceed his juriſdiction), will, by ſtatute 24 Geo. II. 
c. 44. at all events indemnify the officer who executes 
the ſame miniſterially. And when a warrant is recei- 
ved by the officer, he is bound to execute it, ſo far as 
the juriſdiction of the magiſtrate and himſelf extends. 

warrant from the chief, or other juſtice of the court 
of king*s-bench, extends all over the kingdom; and is 
telte*d, or dated, England; not Oxfordſhire, Berks, 
or other particular county. But the warrant of a ju- 
ſtice of the peace in one county, as Yorkſhire, mult be 
backed, that is, ſigned by a juſtice of the peace in an- 


other, as Middleſex, before it can be executed there, 
2 
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Formerly, regulatly ſpeaking, there ought to have 


been a freſh warrant in every freſh county; but the 
practice of backing warrants had long prevailed with- 


out law, and was at laſt authoriſed by ſtat. 23 Geo. II. 


c. 26. and 24 Geo. II. c. 55. And now, by ſtatute 
13 Geo. III. c. 31. any warrant for apprehending an 
Engliſh offender, who may have eſcaped into Scotland, 
and vice verſa, may be indorſed and executed by the 
local magiſtrates, and the offender conveyed back to 
that part of the united kingdoms in which ſuch offence 
was committed, | 
WARREN (Sir Peter), an admiral, diſtinguiſhed 
by his virtue, learning, and undaunted courage, was 
deſcended from an ancient family in Ireland, and re- 
ceived a ſuitable education to qualify him for a com- 
mand in the royal navy, in which he ſerved for ſeveral 
years with great reputation; but the tranſaction which 
placed bis great abilities in their full light, was the 
taking of Loniſburg in the year 1745, when he was 


appointed commodore of the Pritiſh 1quadron ſent on 


that ſervice. He joined the fleet of tranſports from 
Boſton in Canſo-bay on the 25th of April, having un- 
der his command the Superb of 60, and the Launce- 
ſton and Eltham of 40 puns; he was afterwards join- 


ed by ſeveral other men of war ſent from England, and 


took poſſeſſion of Louiſburg on the 17th of June. 
The French, exaſperated at this loſs, were conſtantly 
on the watch to retake it; and 1s 1747 fitted out a 
large fleet for that purpoſe, and at tw ſame time an- 


other ſquadron to proſecute their ſucceſs in the Eaſt- 


Indies. Theſe ſquadrons ſailed at the ſame «ime; but 


the views of the French were rendered abortive by the 
gallant admiral Anſon and Mr Warren, who hag 
been created rear-admiral, who with a large fleet oc 
ſhips fell in with the French, defeated the whole fleet, 
and took the greateſt part of the men of war. This 
was the laſt ſervice Sir Peter rendered to his country as 
a commander in the Britiſh fleet; for a peace being 
concluded in the ſucceeding: year, the fleet was laid up 
in the ſeveral harbours. | 

He was now choſen one of the repreſentatives in 
parliament for Weſtminſter ; and in the midſt of his 
popularity he paid a viſit to Ireland, his native coun- 
try, where he died of an inflammatory fcver in 1752, 
ſincerely lamented by all ranks of people; and an ele- 


gant monument of white marble was erected to his me- 


mory in Weltminſer-abbey. 

WARREN, is a franchiſe or place privileged by 
preſcription or grant from the king, for the keep- 
ing of beaſts and fowls of the warren; which are 
hares and coneys, partridges, pheaſants, and ſome 
add quails, woodcocks, and water-fow], &e. Theſe 
being /ere natura, every one had a natural right 
to kill as he could: but upon the introduction: of 
the foreſt laws at the Norman conqueit, theſe ani- 
mals being looked upon as royal game, and the 
ſole property of our ſavage monarchs, this franchiſe 
of free-warren was invented to protect them, by gi- 
ving the grantee a ſole and excluſive power of killin 
ſuch game, fo far as his warren extended, on condi- 
tion of his preventing other perſons, A man there- 
fore that has the franchiſe of warren, is in reality no 
more than a royal game-keeper: but no man, not even 
a lord of a manor, could by common law juſtify 
ſporting on another's ſoil, or even on his own, — 

| e 


Warren. 


WAR 


almoſt fallen into diſregard fince the new ſtatutes for 
preſerving the game; the name being now chiefly pre- 
ſerved in grounds that are ſet apart for breeding hares 
and rabbits. There are many inſtances of keen ſportſ- 
men in ancient times, who have fold their eſtates, and 
reſerved the free-warren, or right of killing game, to 
themſelves; by which means it comes to paſs that a 
man and his heirs have ſometimes free-warren over an- 
other's ground. | 
A warren may lie open; and there is no neceſſity of 
incloſing it as there is of a park. If any perſon of- 
fend in a free warren, he is puniſhable by the common 
law, and by ftat. 21 Edw. III. And if any one en- 
ter wrongfully into any warren, and chaſe, take, or 
kill any coneys without the conſent of the owner, he 
ſhall forfeit treble damages, and ſuffer three montks 
impriſonment, &c. by 22 and 23 Car, II. c.25. When 
coneys are on the ſoil of the party, he k*th a property 
in them by reaſon of the poſſeſſion, and action lies for 
killing them; but if they run out of the warren and 
eat up a neighbour's corn, the owner of the land may 
kill them, and no action will lie- | 
| WARSAW, the capital of Warſovia in Poland, 
and indeed of the whole kiagdom, ſtands on the Vi- 
ſtula, almoſt in the centre of the kingdom, and in N. 
Lat. 5 2. 14. and E. Long. 21.; 154 miles ſouth-eaſt 
of Dantzic, 133 north of Cracow, and 300 north of 
Vienna. Here che king uſually keeps his court in a 
large ſquare palace, ſtanding amidit delicate gardens 
and groves 3 and at this place are held the general 
diets, where there is ſuch a concourſe of people, that 
great numbers of them are obliged to live in tents, 
The city is large and populous, contains a great many 
churches, palaces, and convents, both within and 
without the walls, and is pretty well fortified. Here 
is alſo a ſtately caſtle, an arſenal, and a curious wooden 
bridge over the river. Count Zaluſki's library, ſaid 
to contain 200, ooo volumes, was opened in 1746. The 
ordinary diets are held at the royal palace; but during 
the interregnum, in a field not far from the city, near 
the village of Wola. Goods are brought to the city 
by the Viſtula and other rivers, and ſent from thence 
to Dantzic. Baron Polnitz, who ſpent ſome time in 
this city, ſays, he obſerved the ſame politeneſs here as 
at Paris; that the ladies are amiable, witty, and 
ſprightly, and paſſionately fond of muſic and plays. 
Near this city are two royal palaces, viz. Viaſdow, 
pleaſantly fituated on the Viſtula, and Villanow, where, 
in 1732, Auguſtus II. reviewed his troops, and made 
them go through all the different military exerciſes. 
WART), in ſurgery, a little round hard excreſcence, 
being firſt a ſmall aud almoſt imperceptible induration 
of the ſkin, which if obſerved in time may be eafily 
eradicated. 
into the cellular membrane, and ſends forth roots, fre- 
quently becoming cancerous if irritated by the impru- 
dent uſe of cauſtics, ons 
WARWICK, the capital of Warwickſhire in Eng- 
land, and from which this county derives its name. 
It is very ancient, and ſuppoſed by Cambden to be 
the place called by the Romans Præſidinm, where 
the Dalmatian horſe were poſted. It ftands on a rock 
of free-ſtone, of which all the public edifices in the 
tewn are built. At the Norman invaſion it was a 


3 
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Warſaw, he had the liberty of free-warren, This franchiſe is 


It ſuffered to remain, it penetrates deeper 
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conſiderable place; and had many burgeſſcs, of whom Wi 


12 were obliged by their tenure to accompany the 
king in bis wars. 
ſtrong, both by nature and art, and is now a moſt 
noble and delightful dwelling ; the rock on which j+ 
ſtands being 40 feet above the river, but on the north 
lide level with the town, -In September 1694, the ci. 
ty ſuſfered much by a fire, occaſioned by a ſpark 
blown from a ſtick, as it was carrying croſs a lane; 
but by an act of parliament for rebuilding it, and the 
liberal contributions of the nation, it hath riſen apain 


out of its athes more magnificent than it was before, 


It is ſupplied with water brought in pipes from [prings 
half a mile from the town, beſides what it derives from 
the wells within it made in the rock; and it is eaſily 
kept clean, by being ſituated upon a declivity. Four 


ſtreets, from the four cardinal points of the compaſs, 


meet in the centre of the town. The country all a- 
round is very beautiful; of which, from a terrace in 
the caſtle, now the ſeat of earl Brook and Warwick, 
there is a very noble proſpect. The principal public 
buildings are St Mary's, a very ftatcly edifice, an hoſ- 
pital, a town- houſe of free- ſtone, three charity ſchools, 
and a noble bridge over the Avon. It has had ſeve- 
ral charters; but is governed at preſent by a mayor, 
12 brethren, 24 burgeſſ:s, &c. It is a very handſome 
populous town, and gives title of earl to the family of 
the Grevilles. | | 
WASH, among diſtillers, the fermentable liquor 
uſed by the malt diſtillers, See Brewery. 
WASHING, in painting, is when a deſign, drawn 
with a pen or crayon, has ſome one colour laid over it 
with a pencil, as Indian ink, biſtre, or the like, to 
make it appear the more natural, by adding the ſha- 


dow of prominences, aperture, &c. and by imitating 


the particular matters whereof the thing is ſuppoſed 
to conſiſt. ; 

Thus they waſh with a pale red, to imitate brick 
and tile; with a pale Indian blue, to imitate water 
and ſlate; with green, for trees and meadows; with 
ſaffron or French berries, for gold or braſs ; and with 
ſeveral colours for marbles. 

WasnixG / ret, the purifying an ore of any me- 
tal, by means of water, from earths and ſtones, which 
would otherwiſe render it difficult of fufion. 

WASP, in zoology. See VESPA. | 

WATCH, in the art of war, a number of men 
poſted at any paſſage, or a company of the guards 
who go on the patrole. | 

Warch, in the navy, the ſpace of time wherein one 
diviſion of a ſhip's crew remains upon deck, to per- 
form the neceſlary ſervices, whilſt the reſt are relieved 
from duty, either when the veſſel is under ſail or at 
anchor. | | 
The length of the ſea-watch is not equal in the 
ſhipping of different nations. It is always kept four 
hours by our Britiſh ſeamen, if we except the dog- 


watch between four and eight in the evening, that 


contains two reliefs, each of which are only two hours 
on deck. The intent of this is to change the period 
of the night-watch every 24 hours; ſo that the party 
watching from 8 till 12 in one night, ſhall watch from 
midnigEt till jour in the morning on the ſucceeding 
one. In France the duration of the watch is extreme” 


ly different, being in ſome places fix hours, and in 
| others 


The caftle was anciently very Wach. 
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A ſhip's company is uſually claſſed into two par- 
ties; one of which is called the ſtarboard and the other 
the larboard watch. It is, however, occaſionally ſe- 
parated into three diviſions, as in a road or in particu- 
lar voyages. 

In a ſhip of war the watch is generally commanded 
by a lieutenant, and in merchant-ſhips by one of the 
mates: ſo that if there are four mates in the latter, 
there are two in each watch ; the firſt and third being 
in the larboard, and the ſecond and fourth in the ſtar- 
board watch : but in the navy, the officers who com- 
mand the watch uſually divide themſelves into three 
parties, in order to lighten their duty. 

Waren, is alſo uſed for a ſmall portable movement, 
or machine, for the meaſuring of time; baviog its 
motion regulated by a ſpiral ſpring. 

Watches, ſtrictly taken, are all ſuch movements as 
ſhow the parts of time; as clocks are ſuch as publiſh 
it, by ſtriking on a bell, &c. But commonly the 
name watch is appropriated to ſuch as are carried in 
the pocket; and clock to the large movements, whe- 
ther they ſtrike the hour or not. See CLock. | 
The invention of ſpring or pocket-watches, be- 
longs to the preſent age. It 1s true, we find men- 
tion made of a watch preſented to Charles V. in 
the hiſtory of that prince: but this, in all probabi- 
lity, was no more than a kind of clock to be ſet on a 
table, ſome reſemblance whereof we have ſtill remain- 
ing in the ancient pieces made before the year 1670. 
In effect, it is between Dr Hooke and M. Huygens 
that the glory of this excellent invention lies : but to 
which of them it properly belongs, is greatly diſputed ; 
the Engliſh aſeribing it to the former, and the French, 
Dutch, &c. to the latter. Mr Derham, in his Arti- 
ficial Clockmaker, ſays roundly, that Dr Hooke was 
the inventor ; and adds, that he contrived various ways 


of regulation. One way was with a loadſtone. 


Anotber with a tender ſtraight ſpring, one end where- 
of played backwards and forwards with the balance ; 
ſo that the balance was to the ſpring as the bob to 
a pendulum, and the ſpring as the rod thereof. A 
third method was with two balances, of which there 
were divers ſorts; ſome having a ſpiral ſpring to the 
balance for a regulator, and others without. But the 
way that prevailed, and which continues in mode, was 
with one balance, and one ſpring running round the 
upper part of the verge thereof: Though this has a 
diſadvantage, which thoſe with two ſprings, &c. were 
free from; in that a ſudden jerk, or confuſed ſhake, 
will alter its vibrations, and put it in an unuſual hurry. 

The time .of theſe inventions was about the year 
1658; as appears, among other evidences, from an 
Inſcription on one of the double balance watches pre- 
ſented to king Charles II. viz. Rob. Hooke Inven. 
1658, T. Tompion fecit, 1675. The invention pre- 
:ently got into reputation, both at home and abroad ; 


and two of them were ſent for by the dauphin of 


France, Soon after this, M. Huygens's watch with a 
ſpiral ſpring got abroad, and made. a great noiſe in 
England, as if the longitude could be found by it. It 
13 Certain, however, that his invention was later than 
the year 1673, when his book de Horcl. Oſcillat. was 


Publiſhed ; wherein he has not one word of this, though 
Tor. 
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Q::ch. others ſeven or eight: and in Turky and Barbary it is 
— yſually five or ſix hours. | 


„ 
he has of ſeveral other contrivances in the ſame way. 

One of theſe the lord Brouncker ſent for out of France, 
where M. Huygens had got a patent for them. This 
watch agreed with Dr Hooke's, in the application of 
the ſpring to the balance; only M. Huygens's had a 
longer ſpiral ſpring, and the pulſes and beats. were 
much flower. The balance, inſtead of turning quite 
round, as Dr Hooke's, turns ſeveral rounds every vi- 
bration, | 

Mr Derham ſuggeſts, that he has reaſon to doubt 
M. Huygens's fancy firſt was ſet to work by ſome in- 
telligence he might have of Dr Hooke's invention 
from Mr Oldenburg, or ſome other of his correſpon- 
dents in England ; though Mr Oldenburg vindicates 
himſelf againſt that charge, in Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, No 118 and 129. Huygens invented divers 


other kinds of watches, ſome of them without any 


ſtring or chain at all; which he called, particularly, 
pendulum watches. | 
As it was in England that watches had their firft 


riſe ; ſoit is there too they have arrived at their great- 


eſt perfection. Witneſs that exceeding value put on 


an Engliſn watch in all foreign ccuntries, and that vaſt 
demand made for them. 

M. Savary, in his Diction. de commerce, pretends to 
match the French watchmakers againſt the Engliſh. 
He aſſerts, That if the Engliſh be in any condition 


to diſpute it with them, they owe it entirely to the 
great number of French workmen who took ſhelter 


here upon the revocation of the edi of Nantz.” He 
adds, „That three fourths of the watches made in 
England are the work of Frenchmen.” —From what 
authorities he ſays this we know not: but it need not 
be told Engliſhmen that it is falſe ; there not being 
one French name, that we know of, among all our 
famed watchmakers ; nor, in the body of watchma- 
kers, is there one eighth part French. 

It 18 certain the French people prefer our watches 


valtly to their own; inſomuch, that to have them with 


the more eaſe, a number of Engliſh workmen were 
invited over 10 1719, and eftabliſhed with great coun- 
tenance at Verſailles, under the direction of the famous 
Mr Law. But the eftabliſhment, though every thing 
promiſed well for it, and the French watch and clock 
makers ſeemed undone by it, fell to the ground is leſs 
than a year's time, M. Savary imputes its fall en- 
tirely to that ſtrong prejudice of the French people in 
behalf of the Engliſh workmen, and to the opinion 
that the watches did not come from England. But 
the truth is, the workmen ſent over being moſt of 
them men of looſe characters, grew diſſolute, quarrel- 
led with the prieſts, inſulted the magiſtrates, and were 
diſmiſſed of neceſſity. | 55 
Striling WATCHES are ſuch, as beſides the proper 
watch part for meaſuring of time, have a clock - part 
for ſtriking the hours, &c. | 
Repeating WartcHes, are ſuch. as by pulling a 
ſtring, &c. repeat the hour, quarter, or minute, at 
any time of the day or night.—This repetition was 
the invention of Mr Barlow, and firſt put in practice 
by him in larger movements or clocks about the year 
1676. The contrivance immediately ſet the other artiſts 
to work, who ſoon contrived divers ways of effeQing 


the ſame. But its application to pocket-watches was 


not known before king James the Second's reign; when 
44 K the 
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Watch. the ingenious inventor above-mentioned, having direc- 


Plate 
LXXX. 
(Vol. III.) 


ſoliciting a patent for the ſame. 


fell;wer, which are fixed on the plate fig. 5. 


ted Mr Tnompſon to make a repeating watch, was 
The talk of a patent 
engaged Mr Quare to reſume the thoughts of a like 
contrivance, which he had had in view ſome years be- 
fore: he now effected it; and being preſſed to endea- 
vour to prevent Mr Barlow's patent, a watch of each 
kind was produced before the king and council ; upon 
trial of which, the preference was given to Mr Quare's. 
The difference between them was, that Barlow's was 
made to repeat by puſhing in two pieces on each fide 
the watch box; one of which repeated the hour, and 
the other the quarter: whereas Quare's was made to 
repeat by a pin that ſtuck out near the pendant, which 
being thruft in (as now eit is done by thruſting in the 
peadant itſelf), repeated both the hour and quarter 
with the ſame thruſt. 


Of the Blechaniſin of a Waren. Watches, as well 


as clocks, are compoled of wheels and pinions, and a 


direct the quicknels or ſlownels of the 


whecls, and of a ſpring which communicates motion 
to the whole machine. But the regulator and 
ſpring of a watch are vaſtly inferior to the weight and 
pendulum of a clock, neither of which can be employ- 
ed in watches. In place of a pendulum, therefore, we 
are obliged to uſe a balance (ſig. 4.) to regulate the 
motion of a watch; and of a ſpring (fig. 6.) which 
ſerves in place of a weight, to give wotion to the 
wheels and balance.“ | 

The wheels of a watch, like thoſe of a clock, are 
placed in a frame formed of two plates and four pil- 
lars. Fig. 3. repreſents the inſide of a watch, after 
the plate (fig. 5.) is taken off. A is the barrel which 
contains the ſpring (fiv. 6.) the chain is rolled about 


the barrel, with one end of it fixed to the barrel A, 
and the other to the fufee B. 1 


When a watch is wound up, the 


regulator to 


chain which was 


upon the barrel winds about the fuſee, and by this“ 


means the ſpring is ſtretched ; for the interior end of 
the ſpring is fixed by a hook to the immoveable axis, 
about which the barrel revolves; the exterior end of 


the ſpring is fixed to the inſide of the barrel, which 


turns upon an axis. It is therefore eaſy to perceive 
how the ſpring extends itſelf, and how its elaſticity 
forces the barre] to turn round, and conſequently 
obliges the chain which is upon the fuſce to unfold and 
turn the fuſee ; the motion of the fuſee is communi— 
cated to the wheel CC; then, by means of the teeth, 


to the pinion c, which carries the wheel D; then to 


the pinion 4, which carries the wheel E; then to the 
piuion e, which carries the wheel F; then to the pi— 
nion % vpon which is the balance-wheel G, whoſe pivot 
uns in the pieces A called the patance, and B called a 
This 
plate, of which only a part is repreſented, is applied 
to that of fig. 3. in ſuch a manner, that the pivots of 
the wheels enter into holes made in the plate fig. 3. 
Thus the impreſſed force of the ſpring is commu— 
nicated to the wheels: and the pinion F being then 
conncHed to the wheel F, obliges it to turn (fig. 7.) 
This wheel acts upon the palettes of the verge 1. 2. 
(Ag. 4.) the axis of which carries the balance HH, 
(ig. 4. The pivot I, in the end of the verge, enters 
into the hole c in tue potance A (fig. 5.) In this 


figure the palettes are reprefented; but the balance 
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is on the other ſide of the plate, as may be ſeen in 
fig. 11. The pivot 3 of the balance enters into a hole 
of the cock BC, (fig. 10.) a perſpeRive view of which 
1s repreſented in (fig. 12.) Thus the balance turng 


between the cock and the potance c, (fig. 5.) as in a 


kind of cage. The action of the balance-wheel upon 
the palettes 1, 2, (fig. 4.) is the ſame with what we 
have deſcribed with regard to the ſame wheel in the 
clock; 1. e. in a watch the balance-wheel obliges the 
balance to vibrate backwards and forwards like a pen- 
dulum. At each vibration of the balance a palette 
allows a tooth of the balance- wheel to eſcape ; ſo that 
the quickneſs of the motion of the wheels is entire] 
determined by the quickneſs of the vibrations of the 
balance, and theſe vibrations of the balance and mo- 
tion of the wheels are produced by the action of the 
ſpring. = 
But the quickneſs or ſlowneſs of the vibrations of 
the balance depend not ſolely upon the action of the 
great ſpring, but chiefly upon the action of the 
ſpring a, b, c, called the ſpiral ſpring, (fig. 14.) 


ſitvated under the balance H, and repreſented in per- 


ſpective (fig. 11.) The exterior end of the ſpiral is 
fixed to the pin a, (fig. 14.) This pin is applied near 
the plate in a, (fig. 11.); the interior end of the ſpiral 


is fixed by a peg to the centre of the balance. Hence 


if the balance is turned upon itſelf, the plates remain- 
ing immovesble, the fpring will extend itſelf, aud 
make the balance perform one revolution. Now, af— 
terthe ſpiral 18 thus extended, if the balance beleft to 
itſelf, the elaſticity of the ſpiral will bring back the 
balance, and in this manner the alternate vibrations of 
the balance are produced. 5 

In fig. 7. all the wheels above deſeribed are repre- 
ſented in ſuch a manner, that you may eaſily perceive 
at firſt ſight low the motion is communicated from 
the barrel to the balance. | | 

In fig. 8. are repreſented the wheels under the dial- 
plate by which the hands are moved. The pinion 4 
is adjuſted to the ſorce of the prolonged pivot of the 
wheel D, (fig. 7.) and is called a cannm pinion. This 
wheel revolves in an hour. The end of the axis of the 
pinion 3, upon which the minute-hand. is fixed, 13 
ſquare ; the pinion (fig. 8.) is indented into the wheel 
b, which is carried by the pinion a. Fig. 9. is a wheel 
fixed upon a barrel, into the cavity of which the pt- 
nion à enters, and upon which it turns freely. This 
wheel 4 revolves in 12 hours, and carries along with 
it the hour-hand. | 

WATCHING, in medicine, is when, through too 
great a determination of blood to the head, or emptt- 
neſs of the veſſels, and an exhauſted ſtate of the body, 
the patient cannot ſleep. In fevers it is a dangerous 
ſymptom, and if long continued ends in a d-lirium. 

"WATER, in phyſiology, a clear inſipid and co- 
lourleſs fluid, coagulable into a tranſparent ſolid ſub- 
ſtance at 322 of Fabrenheil's thermometer, and vo- 
latile in every degree of heat above that. Many dif- 
ferent kinds of waters are commonly ſpoken of, ſuch 
as Chalybeate waters, ſulphureous, ſaline, putrid de. 
ters, &c. but all theſe differ from one another on if 
having various ſubſtances mixed with them, from 
which when perfectly freed, the water is always the 
ſame; ſo that it has not improperly been reckon:d one 
of che four elements. 
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Water, The general and moſt effeftual method of freeing 
—— water from any heterogeneous ſubſtance is diſtillation. 
Thus it may be perfectly purified from almoſt every 
ſaline ſubſtance whatever; and thus ſea- water may be 
rendered perfectly freth and wholelome. It mult be 
obſerved, however, that al] diſtilled water acquires an 
empyreumatic ſmell and taſte by this operation; fo that 
it makes but diſagreeable drink until it has ſtood for 
ſome time. Another diſadvantage which attends wa- 
ter when newly diſtilled, is its want of fixed air; which, 


ſome time. If water is actually putrid, it cannot be 
made fit for uſe by ſimple diſtillation. In this caſe a 
uantity of lime is neceſſary, which extracts a volatile 
alkali, but deſtroys the putrid ſabftance, After the 
water is once diſtilled in this manner, it may be more 
ſully purified by adding ſome vitriolie or other acid to 
neutralife the alkali, and rediſtilling it with this addi- 
tion. The ſobſtance from which it is moſt difficult 
to free water is any volatile oil. This riſes in diſtilla— 
tion, and will alſo paſs through every kind of ſtrainer. 
The only cure in this caſe therefore is to expoſe the 
fuil for a conſiderable time to the air, when the oil 
will fly off or become effete and fixed, ſo that it cannot 
riſe in diſtillation; after which the water may eaſily be 
purified, | | 

Whether or not it 1s poſſible to convert water into 
earth, is a queſtion which has much engaged the at- 
tention of philoſophers. Mr Boyle relates, that a 
friend of his, by diſtilling a quantity of water an 
hundred times, found at length, that he had got fix- 
tenths of the firſt quantity in earth: whence he con— 
cludes, that the whole water, by further profecuting 
the operation, might be converted into earth. Others 
have made experiments to the ſame purpoſe, and 
ſeemingly with the ſame ſucceſs; but the deception is 
now found out. Water has the power of corroding 
the hardeſt bodies, even glaſs itſelf, by long digeſtion, 
eſpecially when aſſiſted by heat; and hence thoſe who 
have made the experiments juſt mentioned have been 
themſelves deceived, by ſuppoſing the earth which real- 
ly came from the containing veſſel to come from the 
water. | 

It is ſurpriſing to conſider the plenteous flock of 
water which even dry bodies afford, Hartſhorn kept 
forty years, and turned as hard and dry as any metal, 
ſo that if ſtruck againſt a flint it will yield ſparks of 
hre ; yet being put into a veſſel, and diſtilled, will 
afford one-eighth part of its quantity of water. Bones 
dead and dried 25 years, and thus become almoſt as 
hard as iron; yet, by diſtillation, have afforded half 
their weight of water. And the hardeft ſtones, ground 
and diſtilled, do always diſcover a portion thereof. 
From confiderations of this kind, Thales, and ſome 
other philoſophers, have been led to hold, that all things 
were made of water; which opinion, probably, bad its 
rie from the writings of Moſes, where he ſpeaks of 
the tpirit of God moving upon the face of the waters: 
But Mr Boyle does not conceive the water here men— 
toned by Moſes as the univerſal matter, to be our ele— 
mentary water: we need only ſuppole it an agitated 
congeries of a great variety. of ſeminal principles, and 
ot cher corpuſcles fit to be ſubdued and faſhioned by 
them ; and it may yet be a body fluid like water, in 
cate the corpulcles it was made up of were by their 
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however, it ſoon recovers by expoſure to the air for 
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Creator made ſmall enough, and put into ſuch an 
actual motion as might make them roll and glide 
eaſily over one another. However, Baſil Valentine, 
Paracelſus, Van Helmont, Sendivogius, and others, 
have maintained the ſame principle, viz. that water 
is the elemental matter or ſtamen of all things, and 
ſuffices alone for the production of all the viſible crea- 
tion. Thus Sir Iſaac Newton, © All birds, beaſts, 
and fiſhes, inſects, trees, and vegetables, with their 
leveral parts, do grow out of water, and watery tinc- 
tures, and falts; and, by putrefaction, return again 
to watery ſubſtances.“ 

Helmont endeavours to prove this doctrine from an 
experiment; wherein, burning a quantity of earth 
till all the oil was conſumed, and then mixing it up 
with water to draw out all the falt ; and putting this 
earth, thus prepared, into an earthen pot, which no— 
thing but rain-water could enter; yet a willow, plant- 
ed therein, grew up to a confiderable heighth and 
bulk, without any ſenſible diminution of the earth: 
whence he concluded, that the water was the only 
nutriment of the vegetable kind, as vegetables are of 
the animal. The ſame thing is inferred by Mr Boyle, 
from a parallel experiment: and the whole is counte- 
nanced by Sir Iſaac Newton, who obſerves, that water, 
ſtanding a fœw days in the open air, yields a tincture, 
which, like that of malt, by ſtanding longer, yields 
a ſediment, and a ſpirit ; but before putrefaction, is 


fit nouriſhment for animals and vegetables. 


But Dr Woodward endeavours to ſhow the whole a 
miſtake: water containing extraneous corpuſcules, ſome 
of theſe, he ſhows, are the proper matter of nutrition; 
the water being ſtill found to afford io much the lels 
nouriſhment the more it is purified by dittillation. 
Thus a plant in diitilled water will not grow.fo fait as 


in water not diſtilled; and if the water be diſtilled 
three or four times over, the plant will ſcarce grow eat 


all, or receive any nouriſhment from it. So that 
water, as ſuch, does not ſeem the proper nutriment of 
vegetables, but only the vehicle thereof, which con- 
tains the nutritious particles, and carries them along 
with it through all the parts of the plant. See AGR1- 
CUTURE, ſect. i. ii. | | 

No flandard for the weight and purity of water, 
Water ſcarce ever continues two momcuts exactly of 
the ſame weight, by reaſon of the air and fire con- 
tained therein. Thus, a piece of pure limpichice, laid 
in a nice balance, never continues in equſſibrio. In 
effect, the expanſion of water in boiling, ſhows what 
effect the different degree of fire has, on the gravity 
of water. This makes it difficult to fix the ſpecific 
gravity of water, in vrder to ſettle its degree of pu— 
rity; but this we may ſay in the general, that the 
pureſt water we can procure, is that wich is 880 times 
as heavy as air, However, neither have we any to- 
lerable ſtandard in air: for, water being lo much 
heavier than air, the more water is contained in the 
air, the heavier of courſe muſt it be; as, in effect, 
the principal part of the weight of the atmoſphere 
ſeems to ariſe from the water. 

Property aud eſtects of water. —Water-is found the 
molt penetrative of all bodics, after fire, and the molt 
difficult to confine; ſo that a veſſei through which 
water cannot paſs may retzin any thing. Nor 1s it 


any objection, that ſyrups and oils wWill ſomstimes pals 
| through 
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through bodies which will hold water; this not being 
owing to the greater ſubtlety and penetration of their 
particles, but to the reſin wherewith the wood of ſuch 
veſſels abounds, to which oils and ſyrups are as men- 
ſtruums; ſo that, diſſolving the reſin, they make their 
way through the ſpaces left thereby: whereas water, 
not acting on reſins, is retained. 

And yet water gradually makes its way even 
through all woods, and is only retainable in glaſs and 
metals; nay, it was found by experiment at Florence, 
that when ſhut up in a ſpherical veſſel of gold, and then 
violently preſſed with a huge force, it made its way 
through the pores even of the gold: ſo that the moſt 

ſolid body in nature is permeable to water. 

Water has been ſuppoſed more fluid than air; a 
body being reputed more fluid than another, when its 
parts will find way through ſmaller pores: now air, it 
is known, will not paſs through leather, as is evident 
in the caſe of an exhauſted receiver covered therewith ; 
whereas water paſſes with eaſe. Again, air may be 
retained in a bladder, but water oozes through. 
effect, it is found, that water will paſs through pores 
ten times ſmaller than air will, M. Homberg, how- 
ever accounts for this paſſage of water through the 
narrow pores of animal ſubſtances which will not admit 
the air, on another principle, viz. its moiſtening and 
diſſoiving the glutinous matter of the fine fibres of the 
membranes, and rendering them more pliable and di- 
ſtractile; which the air, for want of a wetting property, 
cannot do. As a proof of this doctrine, be filled a 
bladder, and compreſſed it with a ſtone, and found no 
air to come out; but placing the bladder thus com- 
preſſed in water, the air eaſily eſcaped. 

T bis property of water, joined with is ſmoothneſs 
and lubricity, fits it to ſerve as a vehicle for the com- 
modious and eaſy conveyance of the nutritious matter 


of all bodies: being ſo fluid, and paſſing and repaſſing 


ſo readily, it never (tops up the pores, but leaves room 
for the following water to bring on a new ſupply of 
nutritious matter. And yet the ſame water, as little 
coheſive as it is, and as eaſily ſeparated from moſt 
bodies, according to ſome is the principle of union in 
a great number of bodies, and binds them together 
iato the moſt ſolid maſſes. Water, we ſee, mixed up 
with earth or aſhes, gives them the utmoſt firmneſs and 
fixity. The aſhes, e. gr. of an animal, incorporated 
with pure water into a paſte, and baked with a vehe- 
ment fire, grow into a coppel ; which is a body re- 
markable for this, that it will bear the utmoſt effort 
of a refiner's furnace. It is, in effect, upon the glu- 
tinous nature of water alone that our houſes ſtand: 
for take but this out of wood, and it becomes aſhes; 
or out of tiles, and they become duſt. Thus, a little 


clay dried in the fun, becomes a powder, which, mix- 


ed with water, flicks together again, and may be 
faſhioned at pleaſure ; and this dried again by a gentle 
fire, or in the ſun, and then baked in a potter's oven 
by an intenſe fire, becomes little other than a ſtone. 
It cannot however be proved that the ſmall quantity of 
water ſuppoſed to remain in bricks, &c. is the cauſe of 
their coheſion. It ſeems more probable that an inci- 
pient vitrification 18 the reaſon why bricks and earthen 
ware of all kinds ſtick together. Some of theſe, por- 
—_ aud ſtone ware in particular, are evidently vi- 
anneds 
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For a long time water was ſuppoſed to be incom. Water 
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preſſible, or incapable of being, by any force whatever, 
reduced into a leſs compaſs. This was thought to be 
demonſtrated by the famous experiment above-mention- 
ed, made by order of the great duke of Tuſcany. The 
water being incapable of condenfation, rather than 
yield, tranſuded through the pores of the metal, ſo 
that the ball was found wet all over the outfide; till at 
length making a cleft in the gold, it ſprung out with 
great vehemence. From this laſt circumſtance, indeed, 
ſome have weakly concluded it was elaſtic. For the 
impetus wherewith the water darted forth, was more 
probably owing to the elaſticity of the gold, which 
communicated that impreſſion to the water.—Of late, 
however, the contrary opinion has been adopted; and 
Mr Canton has made ſome experiments to ſhow, that 
water not only may be, but actually is, compreſſed, by 
the weight of the atmoſphere. Theſe we ſhall relate 
in his own words.“ Having procured a ſmall glaſs- 
tube of about two feet in length, with a ball at one 
end of it of an inch and a quarter in diameter, I fill. 
ed the ball and part of the tube with mercury ; and 
keeping it with a Farenheit's thermometer in water 
which was frequently ſtirred, it was brought exactly 
to the heat of 50; and the place where the mercury 
ſtood in the tube, which was about 64 inches above 
the ball, was carefully marked. I then raiſed the mer- 
cury by heat to the top of the tube, and ſealed tlie 
tube hermetically; and when the mercury was brought 
to the ſame degree of heat as before, it ſtood in the 
tube HZ; of an inch higher than the mark. 

«© The ſame ball, and part of the tube, being filled 
with water exhauſted of air inftead of the mercury, 
and the place where the water ſtood in the tube when 
it came to reſt in the heat of 50% being marked, which 
being ſealed fix inches above the ball, the water was 
then raiſed by heat till it filled the tube; which being 
ſealed again, and the watd brought to the heat of 50® 
as before, it ſtood in the tube £3; of an inch above 
the mark. | 

„% Now the weight of the atmoſphere (or about 73 
pounds averdupois) preſſing on the outfide of the ball 
and not on the inſide, will ſqueeze it into Jeſs compals. 
And by this compreſſion of the ball the mercury and 
water will be equally raiſed in the tube : but the wa- 
ter is found, by the experiments above related, to rife 
106 of an inch more than the mercury, by removing 
the weight of the atmoſphere. | 

„% Tn order to determine how much water is com- 
preſſed by this or a greater weight, I took a glaſs ball 
of about an inch and s in diameter, which was join- 
ed to a cylindrical tube of four inches and I in length, 
and diameter about +; of an inch; and by weighing 
the quantity of mercury that exactly filled the whole 
length of the tube, I found that the mercury in 2 of 
an inch of the tube, was the 100,000th part of that 
contained in the ball; and with the edge of a file I di- 
vided the tube accordingly. | 

« This being done, I filled the ball and part of the 
tube with water exhauſted of air; and left the tube 
open, that the ball, whether in rarefied or condenſed 
air, might always be equally preſſed within and with- 
out, and therefore not altered in its dimenſions. Now 
by placing this ball and tube under the receiver of an 


air- pump, I could ſee the degree of expanſion - i 
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of the water anſwering to any degree of condenſation 
of the air. But great care mult be taken in makin 
theie experiments, that the heat of the glaſs ball be 
not altered, either by the coming on of moiſture, or 
its going off by evaporation; which may cafily be pre- 
vented by keeping the ball under water, or by uling 
oil only in working the pump and condenſer, 

« Ja this manner, I have found by repeated trials, 
when tlie heat of the air bas been above 50%, nd the 
mercury at a mean height in the barometer, that the 
water will expand and rife in the tube by removing 
the weight of the atmoſphere four diviſions and 18; 
or one part in 21,740; and will be as much compreſ- 
ſed under the weight of an additional atmoſphere. 
"Therefore the compreſſion of water by twice the weight 
of the atmoſphere, 18 one part in 10,870 of its whole 
bulk. 

« The famous Florentine experiment, which ſo 
many philoſophical writers have mentioned as a proof 
of the incompreſſibility of water, will not, when care- 
fully conſidered, appear ſufficient for that purpoſe: for 
in forcing any part of the water contained in a hollow 
globe of gold through its pores by preſſure, the figure 
of the gold muſt be altered, and conſequently the in- 
ternal ſpace containiag the water diminiſhed; but it 
was impoſſible for the gentlemen of the academy del 
Cinento to determine, that the water which was for- 
ced into the pores and through the gold, was exactly 
equal to the diminution of the internal ſpace by the 
preſſure.“ | 

An eaſy confirmation of this doctrine of Mr Can- 
ton's would be, to fill a vial exactly with water taken 
up at a great depth, by a perſon in a diving bell. If 
the water at that depth was really compreſſed by what 


lay above it, it muſt expand during its aſcent to the 


ſurface, and either break the vial, or drive out the 
ſtopper. | 

Hard Water, By this name is underſtood ſuch 
water as will not entirely diſſolve ſoap, but produces a 
white or greyiſh coagulum, more or leſs in quantity in 
proportion to the hardneſs of the water. Formerly the 
hardneſs of waters was thought to be occaſioned by 
ſea-ſalt: but Dr Home in bis Treatiſe on Bleaching, 
ſhows, that this ſalt can never make water hard, nor 
indeed can it be done by any perfect neutral, unleſs 
mixed in very large quantity with the water. On the 
other hand, acids of all kinds, imperfe& neutrals, and 
ammoniacal ſalts, will harden water. The reaſon of 


this is, that the alkali of the ſoap has a leſs attraction 


for the oil with which it is united than with the acid, 
and therefore leaves the oil in order to unite with it; 
and it is the oil thus ſeparated which we ſee floating like 
a Curd in hard water when ſoap is mixed with it. From 


| this theory we have an eaſy method of ſoftening hard 


waters; viz, by diffolving in them a quantity of fixed 
alkali ſufficient to abforb the acid, after which it can 
have no more effect in ſeparating the oil which makes 
part of the ſoap. The moſt common ſubſtances by 
which waters are rendered hard, are ſelenites and cal- 
careous nitre. From the former they may in good 
Ucalure be freed by boiling ; but not from the latter, 
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Water, Water anſwering to any degree of rarefaction of the 
air; and by putting it into a glaſs receiver of a con- 


denfing engine, I could fee the degres of compreſſion 
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nor from any imperfed ſalt which readily diſſolves in Water. 


water. 


Holy Warrk, a water prepared every Sunday in the 
Romiſh church, with divers prayers, exorciſms, &Cc. 
uſed by the people to croſs themſelves withal at their 
entrance to and going out of church; and pretend- 
ed to have the virtue of waſhing away venial fins, dri- 
ving away devils, preſerving from thunder, diſſolving 
charms, ſecuring from, or curing diſeaſes, &. Mauy 
of the Reformed take the uſe of holy water to have 
been borrowed from the luſtral water of the ancient 
Romans. 


Medicinal WaTtks are generally impregnated with 
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iron diſſolved in the aerial acid or fixed air, with vi- 


trio], ſulphur, bitumen, &c. in conſequence of which 
they produce various effects on the human body. The 


following directions for analiſfing them are given by 
Dr Lettſom. | 


« As many ſprings contain a volatile principle ſoon Naturaliſt 
liable to be diſſipated, it is neceſſary to make our ex- d Travei- 
periments on the ſpot, in order to diſcover the con- 4 Cn. 


tents of ſuch waters. Various as theſe contents may 
at firſt appear, the apparatus proper to deteR all of 
them may be reduced into a very ſmall compaſs. 

«© When we propoſe to examine any medicinal 
ſpring, the ſoil and face of the country ſhould be con- 
ſidered, the ſtony or mineral appearance, and particu- 
larly whether there are any mineral veins; the degree 
of heat of the water ſhould be aſcertained by a ther- 
mometer, and its comparative weight to other ſprings 
in the neighbourhood alſo carefully obſerved ; after 
which we may enter on our experiments. | 

« I, Aerial Matters, 1. MErRHIric, fixable, or 


fixed air, is heavier than common or vital air, and fre- 
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quently mixed with water; by which union common 


water is capable of diſſolving iron, and thereby form- 
ing a chalybeate ſpring, as in Pyrmont, Spa, and many 
other celebrated mineral waters. | 

« This mephitic air is detected by lime-water; the 
former precipitating the calcareous earth of the latter 
in a white powder. To diſcover the quantity of this 
aerial matter, a bottle filled with the mineral water 
ſhould be tied over the mouth with a looſe bladder : 
the bottle is then to be placed in boiling water, the 


heat whereof will extricate the mephitic air, which ri- 
fing into the bladder, may be collected by tying the 


bladder cloſe to the neck of the bottle, and afterwards 
meaſured by a proportionable bulk of water. 

« IL. Saline Bodies. 1. AN acid is ſometimes found 
in the compolition of mineral waters, which is always 
the vitriolic. | | | 

« a, In its fixed ſtate, which is ſuppoſed to be ſe- 
parated from pyrites: this is however very rare, and 
probably never occurs, as it cannot remain long in this 
ſtate without being neutraliſed by earths, ſalts, or me- 
tals.—Many of thoſe ſprings called acidulz, received 
this name from the mephitic air we have already men- 
tioned, If this acid be preſent, it may be diſcovered 
by an infuſion of ſyrup of violets, or by an infuſion of 
lacmus, or archil, which are törned of a brighter or 
reddiſh colour by it. This acid may be detected alſo 
by a ſolution of lead 1n the nitrous acid; the ſolution 
ſhould be fully ſaturated. The nitrous acid unitin 
with calcareous earth, or folul alkali, falls in a white 


ſediment, 
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« b, In its volatile ſulphureous ſtate. 

« 2, An alkali is alſo very ſeldom found in water 
in its proper ſtate. 

« When a foſſil alkali is preſent, it is more nicely 
detected by the ſyrup of violets, or infuſion of lacmus, 
than the former, theſe being turned green by the leaſt 
portion of alkali. If a conſiderable quantity of alkali 
were combined with the water, it might be precipita- 
ted by a ſolution of calcareous earth, or by acids, 

« A volatile alkali may be diſtinguiſhed by a folu- 
tion of corroſive ſublimate mercury in water, or in the 
nitrous acid, the alkali rendering the ſolution white, a 
precipitation of a white powder enſues: but no change 
is produced when the alkali is the fixed or foſhl; or if any, 
the mercury will be precipitated in an orange, brown, 
or reddiſh powder; where there is a conſiderable quan- 
tity of the volatile alkali, the water turns blue by the 
addition of copper. When this alkali is in a very 
{mall proportion, ſome of the water ſhould be diſtilled 
over. | | | | 
« 3. Neutral ſalts are frequently found in medicinal 
waters. | | 

% Glanber's ſalt, compounded of vitriolic acid, and 
fixed foſſil alkali; ſpirit of wine added iu a folution of 
this ſalt precipitates it in a white powder; but no 
change is produced by the addition of any alkaline ſalt. 

« Epſom ſalt, formed of the ſame acid, and the 
earth of magneſia, is often a compoſition in purging 
waters. Any alkahne ſalt, either fixed or volatile, 
turns this water milky or curdly ; the alkaline ſalt uni— 
ting with the vitriolic acid precipitates the earth of 
magneſia. 

« Nire is compoſed of the nitrous acid and fixed 
alkali, Water containing this ſalt ſhould be evapora- 
ted, and the nitre remaining may be known by defla— 
gration, or by its making a crackling noiſe over the 
fire. When the nitrous acid is combined with calca- 
reous earth inſtead of the fixed alkali, the earth may 
be precipitated by the addition of this alkali. 

„ Common ſalt, conſiſting of the muriatic acid, and 
foſſil alkaline ſalt. The acid of this falt is nicely de- 
tected by a ſolution of filver in the nitrous acid; the 
muriatic acid having a nearer aſſinity with filver than 
the nitroins, unites with the filver, which falls down in 
a white ſediment, while the nitrous acid joins with the 

alkali of the common ſalt. It is proper to have a re- 
dundancy of the nitrous acid in the ſolution of filver, 
leſt the filver be precipitated by a calcareous carth 
which may be in the water, | 

& III. Earthy Sub/tances. Calcartovs earth, or 
calcined lime- one, is found in moſt wells and medicinal 
ſprings; the preſence of which is belt diſcovered by a 
ſolution of lead in the nitrous acid. This acid ſhould be 
ſaturated with as much lead as it will difſolve, left the 
ſipertluous acid ſhovid ſaturate the earth and prevent 
the precipitation of the lead. If there be any calcareous 
earth in the water, this ſolution turns it milky, and after 
ſome time a white powder is depofited, the calcareous 
carth precipitating the lead, by uniting with the ni— 

trous acid, | 

If calcareous earth be ſuſpended in water by com- 
bination with the vitriolic acid, gypſum or ſelenites 
13 formed, which may be diſcovercd by the addition of 
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Water. ſediment, while the vitriolic acid combines with the 
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alkaline ſalt to this compound ; the mixture ſhould he Water, 
warmed a hitle, to promate the precipitation of the — || 


ſelenitic earth. 

“The ſame acid united with argillaceous earth, or 
earth of alum, produces an aluminous auſtere compo. 
ſition; and the earth may be precipitated alſo by al- 
kaline falt, which uniting with the vitriolic acid, al. 
lows the earth to fall down in a ſediment. 

& IV. Sulphureous. SULPHUR may be ſuſpended in 
its proper form, tho? it is not ſoluble in this (tate: but 
when the principle of inflammability in ſulphur is combi— 
ned with calcareous earth, or any alkali, in the form of 
an hepar ſulphuris, it readily diſſolves; in which caſe the 
water ſmells diſagreeably, like the ſcourings of a gun, 
or putrid eggs. It is diſtinguiſhed alſo by a ſolution 
of ſaccherum ſaturni (ſugar of lead) in the nitrous or 
vegetable acids: a little of this ſolution being marked 
in lines on paper, and the paper ſuſpended over the 
water, the volatile ſulphureous fumes ariſing from the 
water turn theſe lines of a brown or dark colour; the 
inflammable matter of the ſulphur uniting with the 


lead in the ſolution ofthe ſaccharum ſaturni, partly 


revives the metal, and hence produces that dark cg- 
lour. 

% V. Bituminous Bodies. Bitumen frequently runs 
from among rocks, whence it is called petroleum; it is 
allo common in the bowels of the earth, as hath been often 
fatally experienced from thoſe bituminous vapours called 
fire-damps, which prove inflammable, and therefore differ 
trom mephitic air, the latter extinguiſhing fire. Whe- 
ther this inflammable vapour is formed of the principle 
of inflammability of ſulphur and the vitriolic acid in a 
volatile ſtate, is not ſo well aſcertained as the remark- 


able effects produced by theſe bituminous bodies in the 


mountains of /Etna, Veſuvius, and many others men- 
tioned in hiſtory, | 

«© Liquid bitumen, naphtha, or petroleum, is never 
found combined with water, but floats on its ſurface 
in a manner evident to the eye, and may be particu- 
larly ciltingviſhed by the taite and ſmell. 

VI. Metallic Subſtances. Ixo is a common in- 
gredient in mineral waters, whence they are called cha- 
[ybeate. The general method of diſtinguiſhing this me- 
tal is by an infuſion of powder of galls, which turns 
water containing iron of a purple or black colour, deeper 
in proportion to the quantity of iron preſent. | 

« But the moſt accurate method is by means of the 
Pruſſian alkali fully faturated with the inflammabie 
matter of dried blood. This alkali mixed with a cha- 
lybeate water turns the latter immediately blue, and 
depolits the iron in a powder of the ſame colour. 

“Copper in water is precipitated in a, red powder 
by the ſame alkali. 

„ Zinc is precipitated in a white powder by the 
Pruſſian alkali. Although this alkali precipitates al 
the metallic {ſubſtances from acids, fo that they may 
be diſtinguiſhed from one another, it does not au) ot 
the earths. | 

« Arſenic has been ſuſpected in ſome mineral 
ſprings, but I am acquainted with no proof of it. 
However, it may poſſibiy happen that water running 
through arſenical veins may carry off a quantily © 
arſenic. To diſcover this, the water ſhould be evap?* 
rated, and ths reſiduum may be placed on a hot bar 


of iron; and if there be any arſenic, it is known bY 
emitting 


„ 


plates of copper; which, whea heated, are turned of a 
white colour if aiy -rf(evic be preſent: but the ſmell 
ener-lly affords a ſufficient tett,?” 

Rain-WATER may be Jooked upon as the pureſt di- 
filled water, but impregnated during its paſſage thro? 
tlie air with » confiderable quantity of phlogiſtic and 
putreſcent matter; whence it is ſuperior to any other 
in fertilizing the earth, Hence allo it is inferior for 
domeſtic purpoſes to fpring or river-water, even if it 
could be readily procured ; but ſuch as is got from 
ſpov's placed below the roots of houſes, the common 
may of procuring it in this country, is evidently very 
impure, and becomes putrid in a ſhort time. 

River or Running WaTER, is next in purity to 
ſnow or diſtille“ water; and for domettic purpoles ſu— 
perior to both, in having leſs putreſcent matter, and 
more fixcd air. Such water, however, is to be choſen 
as runs in a clear ſtream through a rocky or ſtony 
channel; ſuch as paſſes over mud, clay, or moily ground, 
being impregnated with ſome part of theſe ſubltancee. 
The water of large rivers which run flowly is apt to be 
putreſcent. | 

Putrid WaTER, is that which has acquired an of- 
ſenfive ſmeil and taſte by the putreſcence of animal or 
vegetable ſubſtances contained in it, It is in the high- 
eſt degree pernicious to the human frame, and capable 
of bringing on mortal diſeaſes even by its ſmell. It is 
not always from the apparent muddineſs of waters that 
we can judge of their diſpoſition to putrefy ; ſome 
which are ſeemingly very pure being more apt to be- 


come putrid than others which appear much more mix- 


ed with heterogeneous matters. Under the article 
AXIMALCULE, ne 33, is mentioned a ſpecies of inſects 
which have the property of making water ſtink to an 
Incredible degree, though their bulk in proportion to 
the fluid which ſurrounds them, is leſs than that of one 
to a million. Other ſubſtances no doubt there are 
which have the ſame property; and hence almoſt all 
water which is kept confined from the air is apt to be- 
come offenfive, even though kept in glaſs or ſtone ware 
veſſels. Indeed it is a common obſervation, that wa- 


ter keeps much longer ſweet in earthen or ſtone ware 


veſſels than in glaſs; but of all others it is moſt apt to 
putrefy in thoſe of wood. Hence, as ſhips can only 
be ſupplied with water kept in wooden caſks, ſailors 
are extremely liable to thoſe diſzaſes which ariſe from 
putrid water; and the diſcovery of a method by which 
water could eafily be prevented from becoming putrid 
at ſea would be exceedingly valuable. This may in- 
deed be done by quicklime; for when water is impreg- 
nated with it, all putreſcent matters are eicher totally 
deſtroyed, or altered in ſuch a manner as never to be 
capable of undergoing the putrefactive fermentation 
again. But a continued uſe of lime-water could not 
fail of being pernicious, and it is therefore neceſſary to 
throw down the lime; after which the water will have all 
the purity neceſſary for preſerving it free from putrefac- 
tion, This can only be done by means of fixed air; 
and mere expoſure in broad ſhallow veſſels to the at- 
moſphere would do it without any thing elle, only ta- 
ng care to break the cruſt which formed upon it. 
o methods, however, have been thought of for do- 
2 this with more expedition. The one, invented by 


„ 
Mater. emitting a ſtrong garlic-like ſmell: or this reſiduum 
— may be moiſtened with oil, and put between two bright 


* 


Dr Alſton, is, by throwing into the water impregna- 
ted with lime a quantity of magneſia. The lime at- 
tracts fixed air more powerfully than magneſia, in con- 
ſequence of which the latter parts with it to the lime; 
which thus becoming inſoluble, falls along with the 
cauſtic magneſia to the bottom, and thus leaves the wa— 
ter perfectly pure. Another method is that of Mr 
Henry, who propoſes to throw down the lime by means 
of an cfferr, {cing mixture of oil of vitriol and chalk 
put down to the bottom of the water caſk. His ap- 
paratus for this purpoſe is as ſimple as it can well be 
made, though it is hardly probable that failors will 
give themſelves the trouble of ufing it; and Dr Al- 
ſton's ſcheme would ſeem better calculated for them, 
were it not for the expence of the magneſia; which 
indeed 1s the only objection made to it by Mr Henry, 


Putrid water may be reſtored and made potable by a 


procels of the fame kind, 

Sea-WATER is a folition of common ſalt, ſal ca- 

tharticus amarus, a ſclenitic ſubſtance, and a compound 
of muriatic acid with magneſia, mixed together in va— 
rions proporitons. It may be freſhened by fimple di— 
[{1Jation without any addition; a diſcovery for which 
we are indebted to Dr Lind. Sca-water by itſelf has 
a purgative quality, owing to the ſalts it contains; and 
has been greatly recommended in ſcropholous diior- 
ders. Externally applied, ſca-water is mere powerful 
than common water, by reaſon of its {ſupcrior coldnefs 
and ſpecitic gravity. 

Sprins-WaTttEr is commonly impregnated with a 
ſmall portion of imperfect neutral ſalt, extracted fron 
the different ſtrata through which it percolates. Some 
contain a vaſt quantity of ſtony matter, which they de- 
poſit as they run along, and thus form maſles of ſtone; 
ſometimes incruſtating various animal and vegetable 
matters, which they are therefore ſaid to petrify. 
Spring- water is much uſed for domeſtic purpoſes, and 
on account of its coolneſs is an agreeable drink; but 
on account of its being generally ſomewhat hard, is in- 
ferior to that which has run for a conſiderable way in 
a channel. 

WarkR-Engine, or engine for extinguiſhing fires. 
See HyDROSTATICS, n* 33. | 

WarkER - Ordeal. See ORDEAL. 

Warkk, among jewellers, is properly the colour or 
luſtre of diamonds and pearls. The term, though teis 
properly, is ſometimes uſed for the hue or colour of 
other ſtones. | | 

WarkR- Bellaaus. Sce Machines fer bowing Air into 
FuRNACES. 

Warter-Colours, in painting, are ſuch colours as are 
only diluted and mixed up with gum- water, in contra- 
diſtinction to oil-colours, See CoLous- Mating. 

Warttr-Garg, a channel cut to drain a place by 
carrying off a ſtream of water. | 

WATER. Line 2 a Ship, certain horizontal lines ſup— 
poſed to be drawn about the outlide of a ſhip's bot- 
tom, cloſe to the ſurface of the water in which ſhe 
floats. They are accordingly higher or lower upon 
the bottom, in proportion to the depth of the columa 
of water required to float her. See dSHIP-butlding; 
Part I. 

Warrr-Lodged, the ſtate of a ſhip when, by recet- 
ving a great quantity of water into the hold, by lea- 
king, &c. the has become heavy and inactive boo 
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Water! 
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ſea, ſo as to yield without reſiſtance to the efforts of 
every wave ruſhing over her decks. As, in this dan» 
gerous ſituation, the centre of gravity is no longer 
fixed, but fluctuating from place to place, the ſtability 
of the ſhip is utterly loſt : ſhe is therefore almoſt to- 
tally deprived of the uſe of her ſails, which would o- 
perate to overſet her, or preſs the head under- water. 
Hence there 1s no reſource for the crew, except to free 
her by the pumps, or to abandon her by the boats as 
ſoon as poſſible. 

Warkk-Sail, a ſmall ſail ſpread occafionally under 
the lower ſtudding- ſail, or driver-boom, in a fair wind 
and ſmooth fea. 

WarTER- Spout, an extraordinary and dangerous me- 
teor, conſiſtipg of a large maſs of water, collected into 
a ſort of column by the force of a whirlwind, and mo- 
ved with rapidity along the ſurface of the ſea. 

A variety of authors have written. on the cauſe and 
elfects of theſe meteors, with different degrees of ac- 
curacy and probability. 

Dr Franklin, in his phyſical and meteorological 
obſervations, ſuppoſes a water-ſpout anda whirlwind to 
proceed from the ſame cauſe; theironly difference being, 
that the latter paſſes over the land, and the former 
over the water. This opinion is corroborated by M. 
de la Pryme, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, where 
he deſcribes two ſpouts obſerved at different times in 
Yorkſhire, whoſe appearances in the air were exactly 
like thoſe of the ſpouts at ſea, and their effects the 
ſame as thoſe of real whirlwinds. 

Whirlwinds have generally a progreſſive as well as 
circular motion; ſo had what is called the ſpout at Top- 
ſham, deſcribed in the Tranſactions; and this alſo by 
its effects appears to have been a real whirlwind. — 
Water-ſpouts have alſo a progreſſive motion, which 1s 
more or leſs rapid ; being in ſome violent, and in others 
barely perceptible. | 

Whirlwinds generally riſe after calms and preat 
beats: the ſame is obſerved of water-ſponts, which are 
therefore moſt frequent in the warm latitudes. 

The wind blows every way from a large ſurround- 
ing place to a whirlwind. Three veſſels, employed in 


the whale-fiſhery, happening to be becalmed, lay in 


ſight of each other, at about a league diſtance, and in 
the form of a triangle. After ſome time a water-ſpout 
appeared near the middle of the triangle ; when a 
briſk gale aroſe, and every veſſel made ſail. It then 
appeared to them all by the trimming of their ſails, and 
the courſe of each veſſel, that the ſpout was to leeward 
of every one of them; and this obſervation was fur- 
ther confirmed by the comparing of accounts when 
the different obſervers afterwards conferred about the 
ſubject. Hence whirlwinds and water-ſpouts agree 
in this particular likewiſe, 

But if the ſame meteor, which appears a water-ſpout 
at ſea, ſhould, in its progreſſive motion, encounter and 
paſs over land, and there produce all the phenomena 
and effects of a whirlwind, it would afford a fironger 
conviction that a whirlwind and a water-ſpout are the 
ſame thing, An ingenious correſpondent of Dr 
Franklin gives one inſtance of this that fell within his 
own obſervation. . 

« Thad often ſcen(ſays he) water-ſpouts at a diſtance, 
2nd heard many ſtrange (tories of them, but never knew 


a @ny thing ſatisfaRory of their nature or cauſe, until 
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that which J ſaw at Antigua; which convinced me Wy 
that a water-ſpout is a whirlwind, which becomes vi. 
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fible in all its dimenſions by the water it carries up 
with it. © | 
There appeared, not far from the mouth of the har. 
bour of St John's, two or three water-ſpouts, one of 
which took its courſe up the harbour. Its progreſſive 
motion was ſlow and unequal, not in a ſtraight line, | ut 
as it were by jerks or flarig. When juſt by the whart, 
I ſtood about 100 yards from it. There appeared in 
the water a circle of about 20 yards diameter, which 
to me had a dreadful though pleafing appearance, 
The water in this circle was violently agitated, being 
whiſked about, and carried up into the air with great 
rapidity and noiſe, and reflected a luſtre, as if the ſun 
ſhined bright on that ſpot, which was more conſpieu- 
ous, as there appeared a dark circle around it. When 
it made the ſhore, it carried up with the ſame violence 
ſhingles, Raves, large pieces of the roofs of houſes, &c. 
and one {mall wooden houſe it lifted entirely from the 
foundation on which it flood, and carried it to the di- 
ſtance of 14 feet, where it ſettled without breaking or 
overſetting ; and, what is remarkable, though the 
whirlwind moved from welt to eaſt, the houſe moved 
from eaſt to welt, 'T'wo or three negroes and a white 
woman were killed by the fall of the timber, which it 
carried up into the air, and dropped again. After paſ- 
ling through the town, I believe it was ſoon diſſipated; 
for, except tearing a large limb from a tree, and part 


of the cover of a ſugar · work near the town, I do not 


remember any further damage done by it.“ 

A fluid moving from all points horizontally towards 
a centre, mult at that centre either mount or deſcend. 
If a hole be opened in the middle of the bottom of a 
tub filled with water, the water will flow from all ſides 


to the centre, and there deſcend in a whirl : but air 


flowing on or near the ſurface of land or water, from 
all fides towards a centre, muſt at that centre aſcend ; 
becauſe the land or water will hinder its deſcent. 

If theſe concentring currents of air be in the upper 
region, they may indeed deſcend in the ſpout or whirl- 
wind ; but then, when the united current reached the 
earth or water, it would ſpread, and probably blow 
every way from the centre. There may be whirlwinds 
of both kinds; but from the effects commonly obſerved, 
Dr Franklin ſuſpcQs the rifing one to be moſt fre- 
quent: when the upper air deſcends, it is perhaps in 2 
greater body, extending wider, as in thunder-gults, 
and without much whirling ; and when air deſcends in 
a ſpout or whirlwind, he conceives that it would rather 
preſs the roof of a houſe inwards, or force in the tiles, 
ſhingles, or thatch, and force a boat down into the 
water, or a piece of timber into che earth, than ſnatch 


them upwards, and carry them away. 


The whirlwinds and fpouts are not always, though 
moſt frequently, in the day-time. The terrible whirl- 
wind which damaged a great part of Rome, June II, 
1749, happened in the night, and was ſuppoſed to have 
been previouſly a water-ſpout, it being aſſerted as àn 
undoubted fact, that it gathered in the neighbouring 
ſea, becauſe it could be traced from Oſtia to Rome. 

This whirlwind is ſaid to have appeared as a ver} 
black, long, and lofty cloud, diſcoverable, notwith- 
ſtanding the darkneſs of the night, by its continually 
lightning, or emitting ftaſhes on all ſides, nas Bol 
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water. long with a ſurprifing ſwiftneſs, and within three or in a body or column therein to the height of about 32 Water. 


—— four feet of the ground. 
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Its general effects on houſes 
were, ſtripping off the roofs, blowing away chimnies, 
breaking doors and windows, forcing up the floors, 


and unpaving the rooms; and the very rafters of the 


houſes were broke and diſperſed,- and even hurled a- 
ainſt houſes at a conſiderable diſtance, &c. 

The Doctor, in proceeding to explain his concep- 
tions, begs to be allowed two or three poſitions, as a 
foundation for his hypotheſis. 1. That the lower region 
of air is often more heated, and fo more rarified, than 
the upper, and by conſequence ſpecifically lighter. The 
coldneſs of the upper region is manifeſted by the hail, 
which ſometimes falls from it in warm weather. 2. 
That heated air may be very moiſt, and yet the moi— 
ſture ſo equally diffuſed and rarificd as not to be vi— 
ſible till colder air mixes with it; at which time it con- 
denſes and becomes viſible. Thus our breath, although 
inviſible in ſummer, becomes viſible in winter. 

Theſe circumitances being granted, he preſuppoſes 
a tract of land or fea, of about 60 miles in ex- 
tent, unſheltered by clouds and unrefreſhed by the 

wind, during a ſummer's day, or perhaps for ſe- 
veral days without intermiſſion, till it becomes vio- 
lently heated, together with the lower region of the 
air in contact with it ; ſo that the latter becomes 


ſpecifically lighter than the ſuperincumbent higher re- 


gion of the atmoſphere, wherein the clouds are uſnally 
floated : he ſuppoſes alſo that the air ſurrounding this 
tract has not been ſo moch heated during thoſe days, 
and therefore remains heavier. The conſequence of 
this, he conceives, ſhould be, that the heated lighter 
air ſhould aſcend, and the heavier deſcend ; and as this 
riſing cannot operate throughout the whole tract at 
once, becauſe that would leave too extenſive a vacuum, 
the riſing will begin preciſely in that column which 
happens to be lighteſt or moſt rarified ; and the warm 
air will flow horizontally from all parts to this column, 
where the ſeveral currents meeting, and joining to riſe, 
a whirl is naturally formed, in the ſame manner as a 
whirl is formed in a tub of water, by the deſcending 
fluid receding from all ſides of the tub towards the 
hole in the centre. | 

And as the ſeveral currents arrive at this central ri- 
fing column, with a confiderable degree of horizontal 
motion, they cannot ſuddenly change it to a vertical 
motion ; therefore as they gradually, in approaching 
the whirl, decline from right to curve or circular lines, 
To, having joined the whirl, they aſcend by a ſpiral 
motion: in the ſame manner as the water deſcends 
ſpirally through the hole in the tub before mentioned. 

Laſtly, as the lower air neareſt the ſurface is more 
rarified by the heat of the ſun, it is more impreſſed by 
the current of the ſurrounding cold and heavy air 
which is to aſſume its place, and conſequently its mo- 
Lon towards the whirl is ſwifteſt, and ſo the force of 
the lower part of the whirl ſtrongeft, and the centri- 
fugal force of its particles greateſt. Hence the vacu- 
um which incloſes the axis of the whirl ſhould be 
greateſt near the earth or ſea, and diminiſh gradually 
=» 1t approaches the region of the clouds, till it ends 
im a point. 


| This circle is of various diameters, ſometimes very 
arge. F 


if the vacuum paſſes over water, the water may riſc 
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feet. This whirl of air may be as inviſible as the air 
itſelf, though reaching in reality from the water to 
the region of cool air, in which our low ſummer thun- 
der-clouds commonly float; but it will ſoon become 
viſible at its extremities, Tue apitation of the water 
under the whirling of the circle, and the ſwelling and 
rifing of the water in the commencement of the vacu- 
um, renders it viſible below. It is perceived above by 
the warm air being brought up to the cooler region, 
where its moiſture begins to be condenſed by the cold 
into thick vapour, and is then firſt diſcovered at the 
higheſt part, which being now cooled condenſes what 
riſes behind it, and this latter ads in the fame manner 
on the ſucceeding body; where, by the contact of the 
vapours, the cold operates faſter in a right line down- 
wards, than the vapours themſelves can climb in a ſpi— 
ral line upwards : they climb, however; and as by con- 
tinual addition they grow denſer, and by conſequence 
increaſe their centrifugal force, and being riſen above 
the concentrating currents that compoſe the whirl, 
they fly off, and form a cloud. 

It ſeems eaſy to conceive, how, by this ſucceſſive 
condenſation from above, the ſpout appears to drop or 
deſcend from the cloud, although the materials of 
which it is compoſed are all the while aſcending. The 
condenſation of the moiſture contained in ſo great a 
quantity of warm air as may be ſuppoſed to riſe in a 
ſhort time in this prodigiouſly rapid whitl, is perhaps 
ſufficient to form a great extent of cloud; and the 
friction of the whirling air on the fides of the column 
may detach great quantities of its water, diſperſe them 
into drops, and carry them up in the ſpiral whirl mix- 
ed with the air. The heavier drops may indeed fly 
off, and fall into a ſhower about the ſpout ; but much 
of it will be broken into vapour, and yet remain vitible. 

As the whirl weakens, the tube may apparently ſe- 
parate in the middle; the column of water ſubſiding, 
the ſuperior condenſed part drawing up to the cloud. 
The tube or whirl of air may nevertheleſs remain en- 
tire, the middle only becoming inviſible, as not con- 
taining any viſible matter. 

Dr Stuart, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, ſays, 
e Tt was obſervable of all the ſpouts he ſaw, but more 
perceptible of a Jarge one, that towards the end it be- 
gan to appear like a hollow canal, only black in the 
borders, but white 1n the middle; and though it was 
at firſt altogether black and opaque, yet the ſea- water 
could very ſoon after be perceived to fly up along the 
middle of this canal like ſmoke in a chimney.” 

When Dr Stuart's ſpouts were full charged, that 
is, when the whirling pipe of air was filled with quan- 
tities of drops and vapour torn off from the column, 
the whole was rendered ſo dark that it could not be 
ſeen through, nor the ſpiral aſcending motion diſco» 
vered ; but when the quantity aſcending leſſened, the 

ipe became more tranſparent, and the aſcending mo- 
tion viſible. The ſpiral motion of the vapours, whoſe 
lines interſect each other on the neareſt and furtheſt 
fide of this tranſparent part, appeared therefore to 
Stuart like ſmoke afcending in a chimney ; for the 
quantity being fill too gicat inthe line of fight. 
through the fides of the tube, the motion could not be 
diſcovered there, and lo they repreſented the ſolid ſides 
of the chimney. 
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dre derived. 
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Dr Franklin concludes by ſuppoſing a whirlwind 


or ſpout to be flationary, when the concurring winds 
are equal; but if unequal, the whirl acquires a pro- 


greſſive motion in the direction of the ſtrongeſt preſ- 


jure. When the wind that communicates this pro- 

reſſion becomes ſtronger above than below, or below 
than above, the ſpout will be bent or inclined. Hence 
the horizontal proceſs and obliquity of water-ſpouts 
Sce WHIRLWIND, | 

Wart avere, in general, denote all manner of 
machines moved by or employed in railing or ſultaining 
watcr, Sce HyDROSTATICS including HypRavuLICs. 

WarkR IVA, tor entertainment. See HyDro- 
STATICS, chap. iv. 

WATERFORD, a county of Ireland in the pro— 
vince of Munſter, bounded on the welt by the county 
of Cork; on the ſouth by the ocean; on the north by 
the river Sure, which parts'it from the county of Tip- 
perary and Kilkenny; and on the ealt by its own 
haven, which parts it from the county of Waxford. 
Its greateſt length, according to ſome, is 46 miles, 
but according to others only 38; and its breadth 
24. It contains 259,000 acres, and fix baronies. 
Tae members it ſends to parliament are two knights 
for the ſhire, and two burgeſſes a-piece for Water- 


ford city, Liſmore, Dungarvan, and Tallagb. 


Watertord, capital of the county of the ſame name, 
ſtanding upon the river Sure, was firſt built by certain 
pirates of Norway, and hath been a biſhop's-ſee ever 
tince the year 1096, when thele pirates, who had em- 
braced Chriltianity, ſent Malchus, a benedictine monk 
of Winchelier, to be conſecrated their biſhqp by An- 
ſelmn, archbihop of Canterbury. Till is was eclipſed 
by Cork, it was accounted the ſecond city in the king— 
dom lor trade, weal:h, and populouſneſs, being fituated 
on a line harbour, detended by Duncannon fort on the 
Ealt fide. "The ſoil, however, about it is barren, and 
the air tlack, 
conferred upon it by the kings of England, as a reward 
for its conitant fidelity, ſince it was firſt reduced b 
Richard earl of Pembroke. During the Irith rebellion 
it was in the hands of the rebele, who often made ex- 
curlions from it, and committed great outrages; but 
Olver Cromwell reduced it in 1650. The Popiſh 
party got pot. fhon of it allo in 1689, and held it till 
after the battle of Boyn. Here is a fine cathedral ; 
but the houſes are generally of timber, and make but 
a mean appearance. The city drives a great trade, 
pariicularly with England, and ſhips of burden come 
vp Clule to its fine key, Waterford haven extends near 
eight les and a half from ſouth. to north, almoſt in 
a araipht line, all the way deep and clear, and but 
little in.unbercd with rocks or ſand. The city aud 
its libenies make a GiitinCt county. There is a cita- 
del on the went hide, and on tbe eaſt a block-houſe 
and ſtore-houſe. 
or Weisford, gives the title of carl to the earl of Shrewl- 
bury in Eogiand, and 1s the county town, 

\WALEKING, in the manufactures, is to give a 
juſtre to Hallo, &c. by wetting them lightly with gum- 
water, and then paſing them through the preſs or 
calender chether tot or cold, The gum- water ought 
to b: pure, thin, and cicar, otherwile the folds of the 
tuft will all lack together: the operation muſt alſo be 
pertormed when the water is very hot, that it may 
Peuhettate. 
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Many confiderable privileges have been 


Waterford, jointly with Waxford, 
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divine who diſtinguiſhed himſelf greatly in theological 
controverties, was born in 1683 at Waſely in Lincoln. 
ſhire, of which place his father was rector. He had 
his academical learning at Magdalen college, Cam- 
bridge, where he drew up a uſeful tract which went 
through ſeveral editions, intitled, Advice to a young 
Student, with a Method of Study for the firſt four years, 
In 1713 he became maſter of the college, was ſoon 
after appointed chaplain to George I. and in 41720, 
preached the firit courſe of lectures founded by lady 
Moyer in defence of our Lord's divinity. - He went 
through ſeveral promotions; and at the time of his 


death in 1740, was canon of Windfor, archdeacon of 


Middleſex, and vicar of Twickenham. Beſides his con- 
troverſial writings, he publiſhed two volumes of ſers 
mons. 1 


WATTS (Dr Iſazc), a learned and eminent diſſent- 


ing miniſter, was born at Southampton in 1674, of 
parents eminent for piety, and confiderable ſufferers 
for conſcience-ſake. In 1690 he was ſent up to Lon- 
don for academical education, under the tuition ot the 
Rev. Mr Yhomas Rowe; and in 1696 was himſelf 
engaged as tutor to the ſon of Sir John Hartopp, 
bart, at Stoke Newington. He began to preach in 
1698, and met with general acceptance; and after 
officiating for three years as an aſſiſtant to the Rev. Dr 
Ilaac Chauncy, he ſucceeded him in bis paſtoral charge 
in 1702, and continued to preſide over that church as 
long as he lived. Though his whole income did not 
amount to an hundred a-year, he allotted one-third of 
it to the poor. He died in 1748. His numerous works 
have rendered his name famous among people of every 
denomination, both in this and other countries, and they 
have been trauſlated into a variety of languages. His 
Lyric Poems, his Pſalms and Hymns, and his divine 
Songs for Children, are a ſufficient ptoof of his poetical 


| talents, and have had an amazing number of editions, 


His logic and philoſophy have been much admired. 
He alſo wrote works upon a variety of other ſubjects, 
and printed ſeveral volumes of his ſermons, 
admired for the mildneſs and benevolence of his dil— 
poſition, and the ſweetneſs of his manners. After his 
death, his works were collected, and publiſhed in ſix 
volumes quarto. 


VATLING-sTREET. See War. 


WAVE, in philoſophy, a cavity in the ſurface ot. 


water, or other fluids, with an elevation aſide thercof. 
The waves of the ſea are of two kinds, natural and 
accidental. The natural waves are thoſe which are ex- 


actly proportioned in fize to the ſtrength of the 


wind, whoſe blowing givcs origin to them. The ac- 
cidental waves are thoſe occaſioned by the wind's re- 
acting upon itſelf by repercuſſion from bills and 
mountains, or high ſhores, and by the waſhing of the 
waves themſelves; otherwiſe of the natural kind, againſt 
rocks and ſhoals : all theſe caſes give the waves ah 
elevation, which they can never have in their natural 
ſtate. 

Mr Boyle has proved, by numerous experiments 


that the moſt violent wind never-penetrates deeper 


than ſix feet into the water; and it ſhould ſeem a na- 
tural conſequence of this, that the water moved by it 
can only be elevated to the ſame height of ſix ect 


from the level of the ſurface in a calm: and this U 


feet of elevation being added to the fix of excavation 
10 


He was 


* 


WATERLAND (Dr Daniel), a learned Eagliſh Waterlang 


| 


ave, 


1 
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wave. This is a calculation that does great honour 
to its author: for count Marſigi meaſured carefully 
the elevation of the waves near Provence, and found, 
that in a very violent tempeſt they aroſe only to 
ſeven feet above the natural level of the ſea; and this 
additional foot in height he eafily reſolved into the 
accidental ſhocks of the water agaiuſt the bottom, 
which was, in the place he meaſured them in, not ſo 
deep as to be out of the way of affecting the waves; 
and he allows that the addition of one-fixth of the 
height of a wave, from ſuch a diſturbance from the 
bottom, is a very moderate alteration from what 
would have been its height in a deep ſea; and con- 
cludes, that Mr Boyle's calculation holds perfectly 
right in deep ſeas, where the waves are purely natural, 
and have no accidental cauſes to render them larger 
than their juſt proportion. In deep water, under the 
high ſhores of the ſame part of France, this author 
found the natural elevation of the waves to be only five 


feet 5 but he found alfo, that their breaking againſt. 


rocks, and other accidents to which they were liable in 
this place, often raiſed them to eight feet high. 

We are not to ſuppoſe, from this calculation, that 
no wave of the ſea can riſe more than fx feet above 
it natural level in open and deep water; for waves im- 
menſely higher than theſe are formed in violent tem- 
peſts in the great ſeas. 
be acedunted waves in their natural ftate ; but they 
are ſingle waves formed of many others: for in theſe 


wide plains of water, when one wave is raifed by the 


wind, and would elevate itſelf up to the exact height 
of ſix feet, and no more, the motion of the water is ſo 
great, and the ſucceſſion of the waves ſo quick, that, 
during the time this is riſing, it receives into it ſeveral 
other waves, each of which would have been at the 
ſame height with itſelf; theſe run into the fiſt wave, 
one after another, as it is rifing ; by this means its 
riſe is continued much longer than it naturally would 
have been, and it becomes terribly great. A number 
of theſe complex waves ariſing together, and being 
continued in a long ſucceſſion by the continuation of 
the ſtorm, make the waves ſo dangerous to ſhips, which 
the ſailors in their phraſe call 9nountains-high. 

Stilling Waves by means of oil. This wonderful 
property, though well known to the ancients, as ap- 
pears from the writings of Pliny, was for many ages 
either quite unnoticed, or treated as fabulous by ſuc- 
ceeding philoſophers, Of late it has, by means of Dr 
Franklin, again attracted the attention of the learned; 
though from ſome anecdotes it appears that the vulgar 
have always been acquainted with it. In Martin's de- 


ſeription of the Weltern Iflands of Scotland, we have 


the following paſſage: „ The ſteward of Kilda, 
who lives in Pabbay, is accuſtomed, in time of a 
ſtorm, to tie a bundle of puddings, made of the fat of 
ſea fowl, to the end of his cable, and lets it fall into 
the ſca behind his rudder. This, he ſaye, hinders the 
waves from breaking, and calms the ſea.” Mr Pen- 
nant in his Britifh Zoology, vol. iv. under the article 

cal, takes notice, that when theſe animals are de- 
ouring a very oily fiſh, which they always do under 
water, the waves above are remarkably ſmooth ; and 


by this mark the fiſhermen know where to fiad them. 
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Ware, in the part whence that water ſo elevated was raiſed, 
— ſhould give twelve feet for the utmoſt elevation of a 


This, however, are not to 


> Es 


Sir Gilbert Lawſon, who ſerved long in the army at Wave. 


2 
Gibraltar, aflured Dr Franklin, that the filtermen in 


that place are accuitomed to pour a little oil on the fea, 
in order to ſtill its motion, that they may be enabled to 
{ee the oyſters lying at its bottom, which are there very 
large, and which they take up with a proper initru- 
ment. A ſimilar practice obtains among fiſhermen in 
various other p:r:s, and Dr Franklin was iniormed by 
an old fea-captain, that the fiſhermen of Liſbon, 
when about to return into the river, if they iaw too 
great a ſurf upon the bar, to empty a bottle or two of 


oil into the ſea, which would ſuppreſs the breakers, 


and allow them to paſs freely. | 

The Doctor having revolved in his mind all theſe 
pieces of information, became impaticnt to try the ex- 
periment himſelf, At laſt having an opportunity of 


_ obſerving a large pond very rough with the wind, he 


dropped a ſmall quantity of oil upon it, But having 
at firſt applied it on the Jee-fide, the oil was driven 
back again upon the ſhore. He then went to the 
windward fide, and pourcd on about a tea-ſpoonful of 
oil. This produced an 1nltant calm over a ſpace ſeve- 
ral yards ſquare, which ſpread amazingly, and extended 
itſelf gradually till it came to the lee- ide; making 
all that quarter of the pond, perhaps half an acre, as 
ſmooth as glaſs. This experiment was often repeated 
in different places, and always with ſucceſs. Our au- 
thor accounts for it in the following manner: 

% There ſeems to be no natural repulſion between 
water and air, to keep them from coming into contact 
with each other. Hence we find a quantity of air in 
water; and if we extract it by means of the air pump, 
the ſame water again expoſed to the air will ſoon im- 
bibe an equal quantity. — Therefore air in motion, 
which is wind, in paſſing over the ſmooth ſurface of 
water, may rub as it were upon that furface, and raiſe 
it into wrinkles; which if the wind continues, are the 


elements of future waves. The ſmalleſt wave once © 


raiſed does not immediately ſubſide and leave the 
neighbouring water quiet; but in ſubſiding raiſes near- 
ly as much of the water next to it, the friction of the 
parts making little difference. Thus a {tone dropped 
in a pool raiſes ſirſt a ſingle wave round itfelf, and 


leaves it, by finking to the bottom; but that firſt wave 


ſubſiding raiſes a ſecond, the fecoud a third, and ſo on 
in circles to a great extent, 

« A ſmall power continually operating, will pro- 
duce à great action. A finger applied to a weighty 
ſuſpended bell, can at firſt move it but little; if re— 
peatedly applied, though with no greater {trength, the 
motion increaſes till the bel] ſwings to its ntmoſt beight, 
and with a force that cannot be reſiſted by the whole 
firength of the arm and body. 'Thus the ſmail fit 
raiſed waves being continually acted upon by the wind, 
are, though the wind does not increale in ſtrength, 
continually increaſed in magnitude, riling higher and 
extending their baſes, ſo as to include a vait maſs of 
water in each wave, which in its motion acts with great 
violence. But if there be a mutual repulſion between 
the particles of oil, and no attraction between oll and 
water, oil dropped on water will not be held together 
by adheſion to the ſport whereon it falls; it will not be 
imbibed by the water; it will be at liberty to expand 
itſelf; and it will ſpread on a ſurface that, beſides be- 
ing ſmooth to the molt perfect degree of poliſh, pre— 
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uf, keeping it at a minute diſtance from itſelf ; and 
the expanſion will continue, till the mutual repulſion 
between the particles of the oil is weakened and redu- 
ced to nothing by their diſtance. 

„% Now Ll imagine that the wind blowing over wa- 
ter thus covered with a film of oil cannot eafily catch 
upon it, fo as to raiſe the firſt wrinkles, but ſlides over 
it, and leaves it ſmooth as it finds it. It moves a little 
the oil indeed, which being between it and the water, 
ſerves it to ſlide with, and prevents friction, as oil does 
between thoſe parts of a machine that would other- 
' wiſe rub hard together. Hence the oil dropped on the 

windward fide of a pond proceeds gradually to lee- 
ward, as may be ſeen by the ſmoothneſs it carries with 
it quite to the oppoſite fide. For the wind being thus 
prevented from raiſing the ſi; wrinkles that I call the 
elements of waves, cannot produce waves, which are to 
be made by continually ating upon and enlarging 
thoſe elements; and thus the whole pond is calmed. 

% Totally therefore we might ſuppreſs the waves in 
any required place, if we could come at the windward 
place where they take their riſe. This. in the ocean 
can ſeldom if ever be done. But perhaps ſomething 

may be done on particular occaſions to moderate the 
violence of the waves when we are in the midſt of them, 
and prevent their breaking where that would be in- 
convenient, For when the wind blows freſh, there are 
continually riſing on the back of every great wave a 
number of ſmall ones, which roughen its ſurface, and 
give the wind hold, as it were, to puſh it with greater 
force. This hold is diminiſhed by preventing the ge- 
neration of thoſe ſmall ones. And poſſibly too, when 
a wave's ſurface is oiled, the wind, in paſſing over it, 
may rather in ſome degree preſs it down, and con- 
dributc to prevent its rifing again, inſtead of promo- 
ting it. | | 

«© This, as mere conjecture would have little weight, 
if the apparent effects of pouring oil into the midit of 
waves were not conſiderable, and as yet not otherwiſe 
accounted ſor. | 

«© When the wind blows ſo freſh, as that the waves 
are not ſufficiently quick in obeying its impulſe, their 
tops being thinner and lighter are puſhed forward, bro- 
ken, and turned over in a white foam. Common 
waves lift a veſſel without entering it; but theſe when 


large ſometimes break above and pour over it, doing 


great damage. 

« 'That this effect might in any degree be prevent- 
ed, or the height and violence of waves in the ſea mo— 
derated, we had no certain account; Fliny's authority 
for the practice of ſeamen in his time being lighted. 
But diicourſing lately on this ſubjeR with his excel- 
Jency count Bentinck of Holland, bis ſon the honour- 
able captain Bentinck, and the learned profeſſor Alle- 
mand (to all whom I ſhowed the experiment of ſmooth— 
ing in a windy day the large piece of water at the 

head of the Green Park), a letter was mentioned 

which had been received by the Count from Batavia, 

relative to the faving of a Dutch ſhip in a ſtorm by 
ouring oil into the ſea.” 

WAVED, in heraldry, is ſaid of a bordure, or an 
ordinary or charge, in a coat of arms, having its out- 
lines indented in manner of the rifing-and-talling-of 
waves: it is died to deriote, that the firſt of the family 
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Waved vents, perhaps by repelling the oil, al] immediate con- 


by this means it ſoon becomes white. The beſt ſort is 


upon a marble to cool, it is found of the true conſiſt- 
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in whoſe arms it ſtands, acquired its honors for fea. Wiving 
{ervice. Es Wax,” 

WAVING, in the ſea-language, is the making figng 
to a veſſel to come near or keep off. | 
WAX, or Bees-Wax, in natural hiſtory, a firm and 
ſolid ſubſtance, moderately heavy, and of a fine yellow 
colour, formed by the bees from the farina of flowers. 
See APIS. 
The beſt ſort is that of a lively yellow colour, and 
an agreeable ſmell, ſomewhat like that of honey: when 
new, it is toughiſh, yet eaſy to break; but by age it 
becomes harder and more brittle, loſes its fine colour, 
and in a great meaſure its ſmell. | 
From the common yellow wax, by the mere effe& 
of ſun and air, or by what is called bleaching, is formed 
what we term white-wax, and ſome very improperly 
virgin wax. The greater the ſurface is in proportion 
to the quantity, the, ſooner and more perfectly this o- 
peration is performed. The uſual way is to melt the 
wax in hot water; when melted, they preſs it through 
a trainer of tolerable fine linen, and pour it into round 
and very ſhallow moulds. When hardened by cooling, 
it is taken out and expoſed to the ſun and air, ſprink- 
ling it now and then with water, and often turning it: 


of a clear and almoſt tranſparent whiteneſs, dry, hard, 
brittle, and of an agreeable ſmell, like that of the yel- 
low wax, but much weaker. | 

The common yellow wax is of very great vſe both 
in medicine and in many of the arts and manufactures. 
It is ſometimes given internally, as in dyſenteries and 
other eroſions of the inteſtines; but its great uſe is in 
the making ointments and plaſters, and the greater 
part of thoſe of the ſhops owe their conſiſtence to it, 
The white wax is alſo an ingredient in ſome of the ce- 
rates and ointments of the ſhops; and is uſed in making 
candles, and in many of the nicer arts and manufac- 
tures where wax is required. 

Sealing-Wax is made in the following manner: Take 
one pound of becs-wax ; three ounces of fine turpen- 
tine: olive oil and rofin, finely powdered, of each one 
ounce: when they are well melted, and the droſs ta- 
ken off, put in an ounce and a half of vermilion, or 
red-lead, finely ground, and ſtir them together till they 
are well incorporated; and when this mixture grows a 
little cool, roll it into (ticks, or in any other form, If 
you would have it black, inſtead of vermilion or red- 
lead, put in lamp-black. The ſoft, red, and green 
wax, uſed in large ſeals to ſome of our law. writings, 
are thus made: Melt bees- wax over a gentle heat, with 
ſuch a proportion of Venice turpentine ae, when cold, 
will give it the due contiftence: this is determined by 
repeated trials, firſt putting in but little turpentine, 
and afterwards more and more, till by dropping a piece 


ence. They then colour it with red. lead, or vermi- 
lion, or with verditer, or whatever colours they pleaſe, 
the mixture in this ſtate receiving any. 

Wax-Work, the repreſentation of the faces, &c. of 
perlons living or dead; made by applying plaiter of 
Paris in a kind of paſte, and thus forming a mould con- 
taining the exact repreſentation of the features. Into 
this mould melted wax 18 poured, and thus a kind of 
maſks are formed; which being painted and ſet with 


glaſs eyes, and the figures dreſſed in their pps” 
WF 
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Wy bits, they bear ſuch a reſemblance that it is difficult to 
diſtinguiſh between the copy and the original. 
Weather: WAY, a paſlage or road. 
— The Roman ways are divided into conſular, przto- 
rian, military, and public; and of thete we bave four 
remarkable ones in England: the firſt, Watling-ftreet, 
or Wathcling-itreet, leading from Dover to London, 
Dunſtable, Touceſter, Atterſton, and the Severn, ex- 
tendiog as far as Angleſea in Wales. The ſecond, 
called Hikenild, or [kenild ſtreet, ſtretches from South- 
ampton over the river Iſis at Newbridge ; thence by 
Camden and Litchfield; then paſſes the Derwent near 
Derby, and ends at Tinmouth. The third, called Foſe- 
avay, becauſe in ſome places it was never perfected, but 
lies as a Jarge ditch, leads from Cornwal through De- 
vonſhire, by Tethbury, near Stow in the Wolds; and 
| beſide Coventry to Leicetter, Newark, and ſo to Lin— 
coln. The fourth, called Erming, or Erminage-ſtreet, 
extends from St David's, in Wales, to Southampton. 
War of a Ship, is ſometimes the ſame as her rake, 
or run forward or backward ; but this term is moſt 
commonly underſtood of her ſailing. 
' Way-Leaves, in the coal-buſineſs. See CoAL ERL, 
p. 2030, col. 2. Rs 
Right of Wars, in law. This may be grounded on 
a ſpecial permiſſion z as when the owner of the land 
grants to another a liberty of paſſing over his grounds, 
to go to church, to market, or the like: in which caſe 


grantee alone; it dies with the perſon ; and if the 
grantee leaves the country, he cannot aflign over his 
Tight to any other; nor can he jultify taking another 
perſon in his company. A way may be alſo by pre- 
ſcription; as if all the owners and occupiers of ſuch a 
farm have immemorially uſed to croſs another's ground; 
for this immemorial uſage ſuppoſes an original grant, 
. whereby a right of way thus apurtenant to land may 
clearly be created, A right of way may alſo ariſe by 
act and operation of law: for if a man grants me a 
piece of ground in the middle of his field, he at the 
lame time tacitly and impliedly gives me a way to 
come at it; and I may crols his land for that purpoſe 
without trefpals, For when the law doth give any 
ting to one, it giveth impliedly whatſoever is neceſ— 
lary for enjoying the ſame, By the law of the twelve 
tzbles at Rome, where a man had the right of way 
over another's land, and the road was out of repair, he 
who had the right of way might go over any part of 
the land he pleaſed: which was the eſtabliſhed rule in 
public as well as private ways. And the law of Eng- 
land, in both caſes, ſcems to correſpond with the Ro- 
man. | 

War Wode, a tile given to the governors of the 
cnet places in the empire of Muſcovy and in Poland. 
WEANING. See ABLAcTATION. 

WEAR, or Werx, a great ſtank or dam in a ri- 
ver, tied for the taking of fiſh, or for conveying the 
fiream to a mill, New wears are not to be made, or 
others aitered, to the nuiſance of the public, under a 
certain penalty, | | 
WEASEL, in zoology. See MusTBLA 
WEATHER, the ſtate or diſpoſition of the atmo- 
phere with regard to heat, cold, wind, rain, froſt, &c. 
WEATHER: Cyck, a moveable vane, in form of a cock, 
oi other thape, placed on high, to be turacd round ac- 


1 


cording to the direction of the wind, and point out the Weather 
quarter from whence it blows. 


loom. 


the gift or grant is particular, and confined to the 


acts. 
to mend the leiſhes of the harneſs that happen to break. 
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WEATHER-Glaſſes, Sce BarOMETER and TüfR- 
MOMETER. 

WEATHERING, among ſailors, ſignifies the 
doubling or ſailing by a head- land or other place. 

WEAVING, the art of working.a web of cloth, 
filk, or other (tuff, in a loom with a ſhuttle. For an 
idea of the manner in which this is performed, ſee 
CLoTH. 

WeavinG-ZLoom, a machine for weaving cloth, filk, 
&c. by raifting the threads of the warp in order to- 
throw in the ſhoot, and ſtrike it cloſe. Of theſe there 
are various kinds, diſtinguiſhed by the different ſorts 
of cloths, ſtuffs, filks, & c. in which they are employ- 
ed; and which are chicfly diſtinguiſhed by the num- 
ber and variety of the threads they raiſe in order to 
work the warp, cither plain or in figures, by making 
more or leſs of the woof or ſhoot appear through the 
warp. In order to give a genera] idea of weaving, we 
ſhall here deſcribe the parts of the common weaver's 
See plate CCCXI. fig. 2. in which 9, 9, are 
the lJoom-polts. 10. The croſs-bars. 11. The bat- 
ten; which ſerves to ſtrike in, and cloſe more or leſs 
the threads of the woof, 12. The cap of the batten, 
or a long bar, which the weaver takes hold of in one 
hand and then in the other. 13. The block, or under 
part of the ſame, containing the reed within the lower 
bar. 14. The croſs-piece, or burdon and pin, which 
helps to make the batten moveable. 15. The gallows; 
a piece of wood ſuſpending the pulley on which the 
cord moves that is tied to the two Jams. 16. The 
breaſt-bar; a flat iquare piece of wood, with an open- 
ing in it to let the ſtuff through which is rolled on the 
knee roll. 17. The cane- roll, which the warp is turn— 
ed on at the other end of the loom. 18. The reed. 
20. Pulleys, upon which the cords roll that are faſten- 
ed to the lams. 21. The tumbler; which is a cord that 
paſſes from one lam to the other over the pulley 20, 
and cauſes the working of the Jams by its aſcending 
and deſcending. 22. The muffle in which the pulley 
23. A ſkain, or leiſh, cut into proper lengths, 


24. A bobbin of the warp, to mend the threads of 
the warp that occaſionally break. 25. Lizier-thread, 
to mend thoſe of the lizicr that happen to break; and 
which, eſpecially in cloth, are very different from the 
warp. 26. The box to hold the quills. 28. The foot- 
bar. 29. The trundles, or moveable bars, tied with 
two cords to the Jower virgee of each lam. When the 
foot preſſes a treadle, the lam that is faſtened to it 
finks, and the other riſes by the help of the tumbler. 
30. The foot-ftep. 31. The temple; a double flat ru- 
ler, having ſmall teeth at the extremities ; it may be 
lengthened or ſhortened by the help of a catch that is 
in one of the rulers, and introduced in a groove in the 
other ruler. The teeth in the extremities are faſtened 
in the lizier of the work, by which means it is kept 
of an equal breadth ; and as the work advances the 
temple is moved forwards. 32. The ſhuttle ſeen ia 
front and profile. 33. The knce- roll, on whict the 
work is rolled as it is wove. 34. The tantow; an iron 
leaver to turn the knee-roll, 35, The reed ſeen ſe- 
parate. | 

WEZ, a ſort of tiſſue or texture formed of threads 
| 5 lunter- 
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tended in length, and called the warp; others are 
drawn acroſs, and called the au. | 

WECHEL (Chriſtian), a famous printer ia Paris, 
before the middle of the 16th century. His edi— 
tions were ſo extremely correct, that the eratta of a 
folio volume did not ſometimes contain above two 
faults ; but, he was brought into trouble in 1534, for 
having ſold a book of Eraſmus De eſa interdicts Car- 
711511, which had been cenfured by the faculty of divi- 
nity. According to father Garaſſe, he fell into po- 
verty, by an immediate curſe of God, for printing a 
book, in which the author endeavoured to prove that 
innocent children would not be eternaliy damned for 
dying without baptiſm. 

Wreck (Chriftian and Andrew) two celebrated 
printers at Francfort, whoſe editions are corre& 
and much eſteemed. They were ſons of the former, 
and owed this perfection of their art to the learned 
Frederic Sylburgius, correQor of their printing-houſe. 
Chriſtian was living in 1552, and Audrew died in 
1581. A catalogue of the books waich proceeded 
from their preſſes was printed at Francfort, in 8vo, in 
1590. 

DGE, one of the mechanical powers. See Me- 
CHANICS, 

WEDNESDAY, the fourth day of the week, ſo 
called from a Saxon idol named Maden, fuppoled to 
be Mars, worſhipped on this day. 

Aſb-WepxEsDAY, the firſt day of Lent, ſo called 
from the cuſtom obſerved in the ancient Chriſtian 
church of penitents expreſſing their humiliation at this 
time, by appearing in ſackcloth and aſhes. 

WEED, a common name for all rank and wild 
herbs, that grow of themlcives, to the detriment of 
other uſcfn] herbs they grow among. 

Wird, in the miners language, denotes the dege- 
neracy of a load or vein of fine metal into an uſeleſs 
marcaſite. | 5 

WEEK, in chronology, a diviſion of time compri— 
fing {even days. See ASTRONOMY, 

Paſton-Wzrk, or the Holy WEEE, is the laſt week 
in Lent, wherein the church celebrates the myſtery of 
our Saviour's death and paſſion. 

Week or Wycx, in geography, a parliament and 


port town of Scotland, in the ſhire of Caithnels, W. 


Long. 2. 45. N. Lat. 58. 40. f 
WEEVER, in ichthyology. Sce TRAchix us. 
WEIGH, a weight of cheeſe, wool, &c. containing 

256 pounds averdupois. Of corn, the weigh con- 

tains 40 buſhels 3+ of barley or malt, fix quarters. In 

ſome places, as Eſſex, the weigh of cheeſe is 300 

ound. | | | | 

WEIGHING, the act of examining a body in the 
balance to find its weight. 

WreiGHING anchor, is the drawing it out of the 
ground it had been caſt into, in order to ſet fail, or 
quit a port, road, or the like. | | 

WEIGHT, in phyſics, a quality in natural bodies, 
whereby they tend downwards towards the centre of 
the earth. Or, weight may be defined in a leſs li- 
mited manner, to be a power inhecent 1a all bodies 
whereby they tend to ſome common point, called the 
centre of gravily ; and that with a greater or leſs velo- 
City, as they are more or leſs denic, or as the medium 
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Wechel igterwoven with each other; ſome whereof are ex- they paſs throv 
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CHANICS, 
Wich in commerce, denotes a body of a known 
weight appointed to be put in the balance againſt 0. 
ther bodies whoſe weight is required. 5 
The ſecurity of commerce depending, in good mea- 
ſure, on the juſtneſs of weights, which are uſually 
of lead, iron, or braſs, moſt nations have taken care 
to prevent the falſification thereof, by ftamping or 
marking them by proper officers, after being adjuſted 
by ſome original ſtandard. Thus, in England, the 
ftandard of weights is kept in the exchequer by a 
particular officer, called the clerk of the market. 
Weights may be diſtinguiſhed into ancient and mo— 
dern, foreign and domeſtic. | - | 
Ancient Wer16GHTs, t. Thoſe of the ancient Jews, 
reduced to the Engliſh Troy weights, will ſtand as in 
the following table: 
Ib. oz. dwt. gr. 


Shekel 8 | - 00.9 24 
60 |Maneh - « 2 1 68 107 
zoocl5o Talent - 113 10 i 105 


2. Grecian and Roman weights, reduced to Engliſh 
Troy weight; will ſtand as in the following table: 


Oz. dwt. gr. 


Lentes „ © 0 0 
7 Siliquæ - 0-0 tp 
12 7 Obolus „ 8 Guy 
24 EG 75 Scriptulum 5 o o 184; 
72 18 15 3 Drachma 0-3 5 
96 | 24 84 14]Sextula 8 1 8 
144 x6 [1a '6 1 Ka en 89 1 
192 46 8 23% Duell 1 
576 74445 24 8 6 f | 5 [Uacia o 18 57 
6912 172860288 06\7 2148/36! 1 2 br 10 18 135 


The Rowan ounce 1s the Engliſh averdupois ounce, 
which they divided into 7 denarli, as well as 8 drachms; 
and fince they reckoned their denarius equal to the 
Attic drachm, this will make the Attic weights. one 
eight heavier than the correſponding Roman weights. 

Modern European Wrighrs. 1. Engliſh weights: 
by the 27:h chapter of 7zagna carta, the weights all 
over England are to be the ſame; but for different 
commodities there are two different ſorts, viz. Troy 
weight and averdupois weight. The origin from 
which they are both raifed, is a grain of wheat ga- 
thered in the middle cf the ear. | 

In Troy weight, 24 of theſe prains make a penny- 
weight ſterling; 20 penny- weights make I ounce; and 
12 ounces I pound. See Troy. | 

By this weight we weigh gold, filver, jewels, grains, 
and liquors. The apothecaries alfo uſe the Troy pound, 

| 1 8 ounce, 


gh is more or leſs rare. See Mt. Weight, 


4 
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drachms, the drachm into 3 ſcruples, and the ſcruple 
into 28 grains, Sce ARITHMETIC), p. 655. 

In averdupois weight, the pound contains 16 
ounces, but the ounce is leſs by near one-twelfch than 
the Troy ounce; this Jatter containing 490 grains, and 
the former only 448. The ounce contains 16 drachms. 
Eighty ounces averdupois are only equal to 73 oynces 
Troy; and 17 pounds Troy equal to 14 pounds aver- 
dupois. See AVERDUPOIS. 

By this weight are weighed mercury and procery 
wares, baſe metals, wool, tallow, hemp, drugs, bread, 


&c. See ARITHMETIC, p. 655. 


The moneyers, jewellers, &c. have a particular claſs 
of weights for gold and precious ſtones, viz. carat and 
grain; and for filver, the penny- weight and grain. See 
the article Caracr. 

The moneyers have alſo a peculiar ſubdiviſion of the 
grain Troy: Thus, 

Grain 20 Mites, 
The ite 'nto 324 Droits. 

Droit 20 Perits. 

Perit 24 Blanks. 

The dealers in woo! have likewiſe a particular ſet of 
weights, viz. the ſack, weigh, tod, ſton», and clave. 

2. French weights: The common or Paris pound is 
16 ounces ; which they difide two ways: the firſt di- 
viſion is into 2 mares; the marc into 8 ounces ;z the 
ounce into 8 gros; the gros into 3 penny- -weights ; 


the penay-wetght into 24 grains; the grain equivalent | 


to a grain of wheat. The ſecond divifion of the pound 
is into 2 halt-pounds; the half- pound into 2 quarters; 
the quarter into 2 half-quarters; the half-quarter into 


2 ounces; and the ounce into 2 halt-ounces. | 
The weights of the firſt diviſion are uſed to weigh 


gold, filver, and the richer commodities ; and the 
weights of the ſecond diviſion for commodities of less 
value, 

Grains. 

24 Pcony-weight, 

E —— 
72 | 3 |Gros. 


576]24| 8 Ounce. 
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921603841128 16} 2 Pound, 


Half- ounce. 


—— — 


2 Ounce. 
. 2 Lal. quarter pound 
WY 4. 2 Quarter pound. 
16 8 © 2 Half-pound. 
3 16 8 ＋ 2 Pound. 


5 { f ' 95 
3200680 800 400|100'100!Quintal, 


But the pound is not the fame throughout France, 


— — 
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weight. ounce, and grain; but they differ from the reſt in the 


At Lyons, e. gr. the city pound is only 14 ounces; Weight. 
intermediate diviſions. They divide the ounce into 8 


ſo that 100 Lyons pounds make only 88 Paris pounds. 
But beſide the city pound, they have another at Lyons 
for filk, containing 16 ounces. At Tholouſe, and 
throughout the Upper Languedoc, the pound is 13 
ounces and a half of Paris weight. At Marſeilles, and 
throughout Provence, the pound is 13 ounces of Paris 
weight. At Rouen, befide the common Paris pound 
and marc, they have the weight of the vicomte; which 
18 16 ounces, a half, and five-fixths of the Paris weight. 
The weights enumerated under the two articles of 
Engliſh and French weights, are the ſame that are 
uſcd throughout the greateſt part of Europe; only 


under ſomewhat different names, diviſions, and propor- 


tions. 

Particular nations have alſo certain weights peculiar 
to themſelves: thus, Spain has its arrobas, containing 
25 Spaniſh pounds, or one-fourth of the common Job 
tal; its quintal macho, containing 150 pounds, or 
. common q tal, or 6 arrobas; its aderme, 
containing one-fixtcenth of its ounce, And for gold, 
it has its ca ſtillau, or one-hundredth of a pound. Its 
tomin, containing 12 grains, or one-eiglith of a caſtil⸗ 
lan. The ſame are in uſe in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 

Portugal has alſo its arroba, containing 32 Liſbon 
arratels, or pounds: 9avary allo mentions its faratelle, 


containing 2 Liſbon pounds; and ns rottoli, contain- 


ing about 12 pounds. And for gold, its chego, con- 
raining 4 carats, The ſame are uſed in the Portugueſe 
Eaſt Indies. 

Italy, and particu! larly Venice, have their migliaro, 
containing 4 mirres; the mirre containing 30 Venice 
pounds: the ſaggio, containing a ſixth part of an 


ounce, Genoa has five kinds of weights, viz. large 


weighis, w!. ercby all merchandiſes are weighed at the 
cuſtom-houſe; caſh weights, for piaſtres and other ſpe- 
cies; the catitara, or quintal, for the coarſeſt commo— 
dities; the large balance for raw ſilks; and the ſmall 
balance for the finer commodities, vHicily has its rot- 
tola, 32 and a half pounds of Meſſina, 

Germany, Flanders, Holland, the Hanſe towns, 
Sweden, Denmark, Poland, & c. have their ſchippondt, 


which at Antwerp and Hamburgh, i is 300 pounds; at- 


Lubeck, 320; and at Couingſberg, 400 pounds. In 
Sweden, the ſchippondt for copper is 320 pounds; ; 
and the ſchippondt for proviſions 400 pounds. At 
Riga and Revel, the ſchippondt is 400 pounds; at 
Dantzic, 340 pounds; in Norway, 300 pounds; at 
Achklterdaw: 300; Containing 20 lyſpondts, each 
weighing 15 pounds. 

To Muſe ovy, they weigh their large commodities by 
the bercheroct, or berkewits, containing 400 of their 
pounds.“ They have alſo the poet, or poede, contain- 
ing 40 pounds, or one-tenth of the bercheroct. 

In order to ſhow. the proportion of the ſeveral 
weights uſed throuphout Europe, we ſhall add a re- 
duction of them to one ſtandard, viz. the London and 
Amſterdam pound. 

I. Proportion of the weights of ihe principal places 
of L. rope. 

Ihe 100 lb. of Eagland, Scotland, and Ireland are 
equel to 

ib oz. 
1 8 of Amſterdam, Paris, &c, 

96 8 of Antwerp or Brabant. 

| 88 
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Weighte. 


Tn 


Ib oz. | 

88 o of Rouen, the viſcounty weight. 
106 © of Lyons, the city weight. 

go 9 of Rochelle. 
107 11 of 'Tholouſe and Upper Languedoc. 
113 © of Marſeilles or Provence. 
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81 of Geneva. 
93 5 of Hamburgh. 
89 7 of Francfort, &c. 
96 1 of Leipfic, &c. 
137 4 of Genoa, 
132 11 of Leghorn. 
153 11 of Milan. 
152 © of Venice. 
154 10 of Naples. 
97 © ot Seville, Cadiz, &c. 
I04 13 of Portugal. 
96 5 of Leige. 
112 + of Ruſſia, 
107 x of Sweden. 
89 +2 of Denmark, 


II. Proportion of the weigh 


urope to thoſe of Amſterdam. 


An 100 pounds of Amſterdam are equal to 


105 


of Alicant. 
of Antwerp. 


of Archangel, or 3 poedes. 


of Arſchor. 

of Avignon. 

of Bafil in Switzerland. 
of Bayonne in France, 
of Bergamo. 

of Bergen-op-zoom. 
of Bergen in Norway. 
of Bern. 

of Beſangon. 

of Bilboa. 

of Boig-le-duc. 

of Bologna. 


of Bourdeaux. 


of Bourg en Breſle. 

of Bremen. 

of Breſlaw. 

of Bruges. 

of Bruſſels. 

of Cadiz. 

of Cologne. 

of Coningſberg. 

of Copenhagen. 

rottos of Conſtantinople, 
of Dantzic. 

of Dort. 

of Dublin. 

of Edinburgh. 

Of Florence. 

Francfort on the Maine. 
If Gaunt. 

2: Gcneva, 

ot Gcnoa, caſh weight. 
of Hamburgh. 

of Leyden. 

of Leipſic. 


105 T of Liege. 
114 of Liſle. 


ts of the chief cities in 


143 of Leghorn, 

1064 of Liſbon, 

109 of London, averdupois weight. 

105 of Lovane. 

105 of Lubec. 

1415 of Lucca, light weight, 

116 of Lyons, city weight. 

114 of Madrid, 

los of Marlines, 

1234 of Marſeilles. | 

154 of M.ſlina, light weight. 

168 of Milan. 

120 of Montpelier, 

125 bercherocts of Muſcovy. 

100 of Nantes. 

106 of Nancy. 

169 of Naples. 

98 of Nuremberg. 

100 of Paris. 

1124 of Revel. 

109 of Ripa. 

loo of Rochelle, 

146 of Rome. 

100 of Rotterdam. 

96 of Rouen, viſcounty weight. 

100 of St Malo, 

100 of St Sebaſtian, 

1582 of Saragoſa. 

106 of Seville. 

114 of Smyrna. 

110 of Stetin. 

81 of Tholouſe and Upper Languedoc. 

151 of Turin. 

158 of Valencia. 

182 of Venice, ſmall weight. 

Wrichrs d in the ſeveral parts of Aſia, the Ea 
Indies, China, uke Sc. In 8 3 w 
they uſe the batman, or battemant, containing fix oc- 
cos; the occo weighing 3 pounds four: fifths Engliſh. 
They have another batman much leſs, confiſting, as 
the former, of fix occos ; but the occo only contain» 
ing 15 ounces Engliſh: 44 occos of the firſt kind make 
the Turkiſh quintal. At Cairo, Alexandretta, Alep— 
po, and Alexandria, they uſe the rotto, rotton, or rot- 
toli, The rottoli at Cairo, and other parts of Egypt, 
is 144 drachms; being ſomewhat over an Engliſh 
pound. At Aleppo there are three ſorts of rottos: 
the firſt 720 drachms, making about 7 pounds Eng- 
liſh, and ſerving to weigh cottons, galls, and other large 
commodities ; the ſecond is 624 drachms, uſed for all 
ſilks but white ones, which are weighed by the third 
rotto of 700 drachms. At Seyda the rotto is 600 
drachms. | | 

The other ports of the Levant not named here, uſe 
ſome of theſe weights; particularly the occa, or ocqua, 
the rottoli, and rotto. | 

The Chineſe weights are the piece, for large com- 
modities; it is divided into 100 catis, or cattis; tho? 


ſome ſay into 125; the cati into 16 tacls, or tales; 


each tae] equivalent to 14. of an ounce Engliſh, or the 
weight of 1 rial and Pr, and containing 12 mas, or 
maſſes, and each mas 10 condrins. So that the Chi- 


neſe piece amounts to 137 pounds Engliſh averdupois, 


and the cadi to 1 pound 8 ounces, The picol for filk 
| con- 
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containing 66 catis and; ; the babar, bakaire, or barr, that have any, except Egypt, and the countries bor- 


containing 300 catis. 

Tonquin has allo the ſame weights, meaſures, &c. 
as China. Japan has only one weight, viz. the cati; 
which however is different from that of China, as con- 
taining 20 taels. At Surat, Agra, and throughout 
the fates of the Great Mogul, they uſe the man, or 
maund, whereof they have two kinds; the king*s man, 
or king's weight; and the man fimply ; the firſt uſed 
for the weighing of common proviſions, containing 40 
ſeers, or ſerres; and each ſeer a juſt Paris pound. Thie 
common man, uſed in the weighing of merchandiſe, 
conſiſts likewiſe of 40 ſeers, but each ſeer is only eſti- 
mated at 12 Paris ounces, or à of the other ſeer. 

The man may be looked on as the common weight 
of the Eaſt Indies, though under ſome difference of 
name, or rather of pronunciation; it being called 2 
at Cambaya, and in other places mein, and naun. The 
ſcer is properly the'Indian pound, and of univerſal uſe; 
the like may be ſaid of the babar, tael, and catti, above- 
mentioned. 

The weights of Siam, are the piece, containing two 
ſhans or cattis; but the Siameſe catti is only half the 
Japoneſe, che latter containing 20 taels, and the for- 
mer only 10; though ſome make the Chineſe catti only 
16 taels, and the Siameſe 8. The tael contains 4 baats 
or ticals, each about a Paris ounce; the baat 4 ſelings 
or mayons; the mayon 2 fouangs; the fovang 4 paycs; 
the paye 2 clams; the ſompaye half a fouang. 

It is to be obſerved, that thoſe are the names of 
their coins as well as weights; filver and gold being 


commodities there ſold, as other things, by their 


weights. : 

In the ifle of Java, and particularly at Bantam, they 
vie the gantan, which amounts to near 3 Dutch pounds, 
In Golconda, at Viſapour, and Goa, they have the 
furatelle, containing 1 pound 14 ounces Enplith ; the 
mangalis, or mangelin, for weighing diamonds and 
precious ˖ ſtones, weighing at Goa 5 grains, at Golcon- 
da, &c. 54 grains. They have alſo the rotolo, con- 
taining 144 ounces Engliſh ; the metricol, containing 
the fixth part of an ounce ; the wall for piaſtres and 
ducats, containing the 73d part of a rial. | 

In Perfia they uſe two kinds of batmans or mans; 
the one called cahi or cheray, which is the king's 
weight, and the other batman of Tauris, 
weighs 13 pounds 10 ounces Engliſh 3 the ſecond 65 
pounds, Its divifions are the ratel, or a 16th ; the 
derhem, or drachm, which is the goth; the meichal, 
which is half the derhem; the dung, which is the 6th 
part of the meſchal, being equivalent to 6 carat-grains ; 
and, laſtly, the grain, which is tae fourth part of the 
dung. They have alſo the vakie, which exceeds a little 


our ounce; the ſah-cheray, equal to the 1170th part 


of the derhem; and the toman, uſed to weigh out large 
payments of money without telling; its weight is that 
of go abaſſis. 

African and American Wrichrs. We have little 
to ſay as to the weights of America: the ſeveral Eu— 
ropean colonies there making uſe of the weights of che 
lates or kingdoms of Europe they belong to. For as 
to the aroue of Peru, which weighs 27 pounds, it is 
evidently no other than the Spaniſh arroba with a little 
difference in the name. 


As to the weights of Africa, there are few places 
Vol. K. 2 


The first 


dering on the Mediterranean; whoſe weights have been 
already enumerated among thoſe of the ports of the 
Levant. The iſland of Madagaſcar indeed has weights, 
but none that exceed the drachm; nor are they uſed for 
any thing but gold and filver, 

Regulation of WeicaTts and Meaſures, is a branch 
of the king's prerogative, See PREROGATIVE, (and 
Measuzet in the APPENDIX.) 

Theſe, for the advantage of the public, ought to be 
univerſally the ſame throughout the kingdom; being 
the general criterions which reduce all thiogs to the 
ſame or an equivalent value, But as weight and 
meaſure are things 1n their nature arbitrary and uncer- 
tain, it is therefore expedient that they be reduced to 
ſome fixed rule or ſtandard : which ſtandard it is im- 
poſſible to fix by any written law or oral proclamation; 
for no man can, by words only, give another an adequate 
idea of a foot-rule, or a pound weight. It is there- 
fore neceſſary to have recourſe to ſome vilible, palpable, 
material ſtandard ; by forming a compariſon with 
which, all weights and meaſures may be reduced to one 
uniform ſize; and the prerogative of fixing this ſtan- 
dard, our ancient law veſted in the crown, as in Nor- 
mandy it belonged to the duke. Tius ſtandard was 
originally kept at Wincheſter: and we find in the 
laws of king Edgar, near a century before the con- 
queſt, an injunction that the one meaſure, which was 
kept at Wincheſter, ſhould be obſerved throughout the 
realm. Mott nations have regulated the flandard of 
meaſures of length by compariſon with the parts of 
the human body; as the palm, the hand, the ſpan, 
the foot, the cubit, the ell (4 or arm), the pace, 
and the fathom. But as theſe are of different dimen— 


ſions in men of different proportions, our ancient hiſto - 


rians inform ns, that a new ſtandard of Jongitudinal 
meaſure was ascertained by king Henry the Firtt ; 
who commanded that the «/za or ancient ell, which 
anſwers to the modern yard, ſhould be made of the 


exaQ length of his own arm. And one ftandard of 


meaſures of length being gained, all others are eaſily. 


derived from thence ; thoſe of greater length by mul- 
tiplying, thoſe of leſs by dieiding, that original ſtan- 
dard. Thus, by the ſtatute called comp/rti9 ulrarum et 
perticarum, five yards and an half make a perch ; and 
the yard is ſubdivided into three feet, and each foot 
into 12 inches; which inches will be each of the length 
of three grains of barley. Superficial meaſures are de- 
rived by ſquaring thoſe of length; and meaſures of 


capacity by cubing them, The flandard of weights was 


originally taken from corns of wheat, whence the loweſt 
denamination of weights we have 18 ſtill called a grain; 
32 of which are directed, by the ſtatute called compo/itio 
menſurarun, to compoſe a penny- weight, whereof 20 
make an ounce, 12 ounces a pound, and fo upwards, 
And upon theſe principles the firſt ſtandards were 

made; which, being originally ſo fixcd by the crown, 

their ſubſequent regulations have been generally made 

by the king in parliament. Thus, under king Rich- 

ard I. in his partiameot holden at Weltminfter, A. D. 
1197, It was ordained thzt there ſhould be only one 

weight and one meaſure throughout the kingdom, and 

. that the cuſtody of the aſſize or ſtandard of weights 
and meaſures ſhou}d be committed to certain pertous 

in every city and borough; from whence the ancient 
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Icarcity or demand. 


rived; whoſe duty it was, for a certain fee, to meaſure 
all cloths made for ſale, till the office was aboliſhed by 
the ſtatnte 11th and 12th William III. c. 20. In 
king John's time this ordinance of king Richard was 
frequently diſpenſed with for money; which occafion- 
ed a proviſion to be made for enforcing it, in the great 
charters of king John and his ſon. 'Pheſe original 
ſtandards were called pondus regis, and menſura domini 
regir, and are directed by a variety of ſubſequent ſta- 


tutes to be kept in the exchequer chamber, by an of- 


ficer called the clerk of the market, except the wine gal- 
Jon, which is committed to the city of London, and 
kept in Guildhall. 1 

The Scotti/h ſtandards are diſtributed among the 
oldeſt boroughs. The elwand is kept at Edinburgh, 
the pint at Stirling, the pound at Lanark, and the fir- 


lot at Linlthgow. 


Various ſtatutes have been enadted for regulating 
and enforcing an uniformity of weights and meaſures 
and by the articles of union, the Engliſh ſtandards are 


eſtabliſhed by law over all Great Britain. But the 


force of cuſtom is ſo ſtrong, that theſe ſtatutes have 
been ill obſerved. The Scottiſh ſtandards are ſtill uni- 
verſally retained for many purpoſes; and likewiſe a va- 
riety of local weights and meaſures are uſed in parti- 
cular places of both countries, which differ from the 
general ſtandards of either. N 

1. Engliſh Troy WEiGHT is the moſt ancient of the 
different kinds uſed in Britain. See the article TRox. 


See alſo AriTumerTic, p. 655, Tab. III. IV. the 


former exhibiting the diviſions uſed by goldſmiths, the 
Jatter thoſe uſed by apothecaries.— Goldſmiths in Scot- 
land ſometimes divide the ounce into 16 Jrops, and 
the drop into 30 grains; but in all theſe ways the 
ounce and grain is the ſame, and the ounce contains 
480 grains. | 1 5 

A carat is a weight of 4 grains; but when the term 
is applied to gold, it denotes the degree of fineneſs. 
Any quantity of gold is ſuppoſed divided into 24 parte. 
If the whole maſs be pure gold, it is ſaid to be 24 ca- 
rats fine; if there be 23 parts of pure gold, and 1 part 
of baſe metal or alloy, it is ſaid to be 23 carats fine, 
and ſo on. | 

Pure gold is too ſoft to be uſed for coin. The ſtand- 
ard coin of this kingdom is 22 carats fine. A pound 
of ſtandard gold is coined into 444 guineas, and there- 
fore every guinea ſhould weigh 5 dwt. 9.2; grains; 
but as ſome allowance muit be made for wearing, 
ruineas not under 5 dwt. 8 gr. and half guineas not 
under 2 dwt. 16 gr. cannot be refuſed in payment. 

A Joannes ſhould weigh 9g dwt. 6 gr. Other Por- 
tugal pieces in proportion. 

pound of flandard filver for coin contains 11 
ounces 2 dwt. pure filver, and 18 dwrt. alloy: ſtand- 
ard filver-plate, 11 ounces pure filver, and 1 ounce al- 
loy. A pound of filver is coined into 62 ſhillings ; 
therefore the weight of a ſhilling ſhould be 3 dwt. 
203+ grains. 

Tue value of a pound of gold, when comed at the 
mint-price, is L. 46: 14: 6, and the value of a pound 
of ſilver L. 3, 2s. ; but the current price of bullion 
varices like that of other commodities, according to the 

About the time of the Norman conqueſt, 1 Ib. o 
Alver was coined into 20 ſhillings, and made L. I of 
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Weight. office of the king's aulnager ſeems to have been de- 


wards of L. 4 per quarter. 


weight are contained in Table II. (Ax1THMETIC, p- 


. 


the current money of the realm, The value of the Weg, 
— ..] 


coin was afterwards leſſened by degrees; and at pre- 
ſeut a pound ſterliug in ſilver does not contain one 
third part of that quantity. The ſums of money men- 
tioned in the earlier part of the Engliſh hiſtory, mu 
be underſtood according to the ſtate of the coin which 
was current at the time. They may be reduced to 
money of our preſent ſtandard by the help of the fol- 
lowing table; which exhibits the number of ſhillings 
coined from 1 Ib. of ſilver, and the value of 20 of theſe 
ſhillings in our preſent money. | 


Years. Reigns. ShilL coined Value of 208. 
| from 1 1b. | | 
1066 Will. I. 215 44 1.3 18 -1& 
1087 Will. II. 208 13 * 
1300 Edward ]. 208 3 d 1 24 
1305 Richard II. 25 8 9 72 
1412 fur V. 3426 18 9 


1422 Henry V. 378 6d 
1426 Henry VI. 30. 
1461 Edward IV. 37s 6d 
1505 Henry VII. 408 


2 2 W 8888 
— 


1509 AHeury VIII. 45 6s 1 
1543 Ditto 483 3 3+ 
1560 Elizabeth 60s — 8 
160 Ditto 62 8 — — 


This table will enable the reader to compare the 
old prices of proviſions and other commodities with the 
preſent, He will find that the prices of corn abour 
the time of the Norman conqueſt was only about one 
tenth of the preſent price, and cattle were ſtill cheaper 
in proportion. „ | 

It appears, by a houſehold-book compoſed by the 
earl of Northumberland in the year 1512, that wheat 
was about 6s. 2 d. per quarter, malt 48. oats 28. a 
lean ox Bs. a fat ox 13s. 4d. a ſheep 18. 8 d. a hog 
23, a hen 2d. a gooſe 3d. French wine L. 4: i3: 4 
per-ton, an el] of linen 89, a chalder of coals 48. 2d. 
The weight of the coin was then one third more than 
at preſent. 

The prices of commodities increaſed ſſowly before 
the diſcovery of America. In the 16th century, when 
great quantities of gold and ſilver were brought from 
the Spaniſh colonies in America, the value of theſe 
metals diminiſhed of courſe, and prices roſe quickly, 
and have fince continued to increaſe, The price of 
corn was formerly much more unequal than at preſent, 
A ſcarcity in any particular country had worſe effects, 
becauſe commerce was not ſo regular. During a 
dearth in Queen Elizabeth's time, wheat roſe to up- 
2. Averdupois WE1GHT was afterwards brought into 
England, It owed its introduction to the praQiice of 
foreign merchants, but was afterwards eſtabliſhed by 
law, and is now generally known by the name of 
Engliſh weight. The denominations uſed in this 


65 5.) and are better adapted for bulky commodities, 
as thoſe of Troy weight are for minute and valuable 
ones. The pound averdupois contains 7000 grains 
Troy. The ounce was formerly divided into eight 
drachms, and the drachm into three ſcrnples ; but the 
preſent diviſion of the ounce is into ſixteen drops or 
drachms. | | 

This weight is uſed in Scotland in collecting the 
revenue, and in ſelling leather, tallow, ſoap "oy 
Es Se ts re 
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metals, ſome Baltic goods, and all goods brought from 
England, It is appointed by the articles of Union 
as the general weight through Great Britain; but has 
not been adopted in Scotland, except for the above 
mentioned commodities, | | 

The following table is uſed for wool weight : 

lb = clove 62 tods = 1 wey 

2 cloves = 1 ſtone 2 weys = | ſack 

2 ſtones = 1 tod 12 ſacks — 1 Jaſt 

56 lb. old hay, or 60 Ib. new hay, make a truſs 
36 truſſes make a load 

194 cwt. lead make a fodder 

14 lb. make a ſtone, horſeman's weight 

5 lb. glaſs a ſtone 

14 0z. butcher -meat, in moſt places, make 1 lb. 

3. Trone WeriGuT. See TroNE. 

WEIMAR, a town of Upper Saxony, and in the 
territory of Thuringia, with a' magnificent caſtle, 
wherein the duke reſides, It is ſeated on the river 
Ilm, 20 miles north-ealt of Erfurt, and ten weſt of 
Jena. It is the capital of the duchy of Sax- Weimar, 
E. Long. 11. 18. N. Lat. 50. 10. 

WELBY (Henry), a fingular gentleman, was a 
native of Lincolnſhire, where he had an eſtate of above 
1000 pounds a year. He poſſeſſed, in an eminent de- 
gree, the qualifications of a gentleman, Having been 
'acompetent time at the univerſity and the inns of court, 
he completed his education by making the tour of Eu- 
rope. He was happy in the love and eſteem of his 
friends, and indeed of all that knew him, as his heart 
was warm, and the virtues of it were conſpicuous from 
bis many acts of humanity, benevolence, and charity. 
When he was about 40 years of age, his brother, an 
abandoned profligate, made an attempt upon his life 
with a piſtol ; which not going off, he wreſted it from 
his hands, and found it charged with a double bullet. 
Hence he formed a reſolution of retiring from the 
world; and taking a bouſe in Grubſtreet, he reſerved 
three rooms for himſelf; the firſt for his diet, the ſe- 
cond for his lodging, and the third for his ſtudy. In 
theſe he kept himſelf fo cloſcly retired, that for 44 


years he was never ſeen by any human creature, except 


an old maid that attended him, who had only been 
permitted to ſee him in ſome caſes of great neceſſity. 
His diet was conſtantly bread, water-gruel, milk, and 
vegetables, and, when he indulged himſelf moſt, the 
yolk of an egg. He bought all the new books that 
vere publiſhed ; moſt of which, upon a ſlight examina- 
tion, he rejected. His time was regularly ſpent in 
reading, meditation, and prayer, No Carthuſian monk 
was ever more conſtant and rigid in his abſtinence. 
His plain garb, his long and ſilver beard, his mortiſied 
and venerable aſpect, beſpoke him an ancient inhabi— 
tant of the deſert, rather than a gentleman of fortune 
in a populous city. He expended a great part of his 
income in acts of charity, and was very inquiſitive after 
proper objects. He died the 29th of October 1636, 
in the 84th year of his age, and lies buried in St 
Giles's church, near Cripplegate. The old maid-ſer- 
vant died but fix days before her maſter. He had a 
very amiable daughter, who married Sir Chriſtopher 
Hilliard, a gentleman of Yorkſhire ; but neither ſhe, 
nor any of her family, ever ſaw her father after his re- 
tirement, | | 


WELD, or Word, in botany. See RESEBA. 
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Weimar bread, candle, groceries, roſin, wax, pitch, wrought 
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WELDING- rar in ſmithery, a degret of heat Weldiag 


given to iron, &c. ſufficient only for bending or 
doubling it up. | | 
WELL, a hole under ground, uſually of a cylin- 
drical figure, and walled with tone and mortar : its 
ule is to collect the water of the ſtrata around it. 
| Werr, an apartment formed in the middle of a 
ſhip's hold to incloſe the pumps, from the bottom to 
the lower deck. It is uſed as a barrier to preſerve 
thoſe machines from being damaged by the friction 


or compreſſion of the materials contained in the hold, 


and particularly to prevent the entrance of ballaſt, &c. 
by which the tubes would preſently be choaked, and 
the pumps rendered incapable of ſervice. By means 
of this incloſure, the artificers .may likewiſe more rea- 
dily deſcend into the hold, in order to examine the 
ſtate of the pumps, and repair them, as occaſion re- 
quires, 4 | 
Wer of a Fiſhing- veſſel, an apartment in the middle 
of the hold, which is entirely detached from the reft, 


being lined with lead on every fide, and having the 


bottom thereof penetrated with a competent number 
of ſmall holes, paſſing alſo through the ſhip's floor; ſo 
that the ſalt-water running into the well is always kept 
as freſh as that in the ſea, and yet prevented from 


communicating itſelf to the other parts of the hold. 


WEIL-room of a Boat, the place in the bottom where 
the water lies, between the ceiling and the platform 
of the {tern-ſheets, from whence it is thrown out into 
the ſea with a ſcoop. 

Burning-WELL. See BurxixG- Well. 

WELLS, a city of Somerſetſhire, and ſee of a bi- 


ſhop ; the biſhop of Bath being alſo that of Wells. 


It is ſuppoſed to take its name from the many 
ſprings and wells that are near it. It is not very large; 
but 4s adorned with handſome buildings, both public 
and private. Its cathedral is a very beautiful ſtrue- 
ture, adorned with images and carved ſtone-work. 
The biſhop's palace joins to the cathedral ; and on the 
other fide are the houſes for the prebendaries. In the 
market-place is a fine market-houſe, ſupported by 
pillars. It is governed by a mayor, and ſends two 
members to parliament. The chief manufacture is 
knit hoſe. W. Long. 2. 35. N. Lat. 51. 20. 

WEN, a tumour or excreſcence ariſing on different 
parts of the body, and containing a eyſtus or bag fill- 
ed with ſome peculiar kind of matter. See Nzvvs. 

WERGILD, the price of homicide ; paid partly 
to the king for the loſs of a ſubject, partly to the 
lord whoſe vaſſal he was, and partly to the next of 
kin of the perſon lain. 

WEST (Gilbert), was the ſon of Dr Weſt, pre- 
bendary of Wincheſter, and chaplain to king George 
I. but at 12 years of age loſt his father. He ſtu- 
died at Wincheſter and Eton ſchools, and from 
thence was placed in Chriſt-church college, Ox- 
ford. His ſtudious and ſerious turn inclined him to 
take orders ; but lord Cobham, his uncle, diverted 
him from that purſuit, and gave him a cornetcy in bis 
own regiment. This profeſſion he ſoon quitted, on 
account of an opening of another nature, which pre- 
ſented him a flattering proſpe& of advancement in 
life. A number of young gentleman were to be elec- 
ted from the univerſities, and, at the expence of the 
government, were to be taught foreign languages, and 


then ſent to the ſecretaries office, to be initiated into 
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buſineſs, and trained there for public ſervices, as en— 
voys, ambaſſadors, &c. Mr Gilbert Weſt was one of 
the few pitched upon; and on his firlt introduction in- 
to that office, lord Townlend, ſecretary of ſtate, trea- 
ted him with fingular marks of regard, and the 
firongelt inclinations to ſerve him were teſtificd from 


all quarters. But his uncle lord Cobham's ſtrong op- 


oſition to the meaſures of the government, rendered 
theſe advantages entirely fruitleis; and the miniſters 
honeſtly told Mr Wett, that he muſt not expect them 


_ to diſtinguiſh his merit, as any favours conferred upon 


him would be imputed as done to his uncle lord Cob- 
ham. Mr Weſt now Icft that office, and all his views 
of making his fortune ; and entering into marriage, 
retired to Wickam in Kent, where he lived in great 
domeſtic comfort and tranquil happineſs. He was 
there viſited by his valuable friends, who held the moſt 
delightful converſe of wit, humour, and Jearning, ſop— 
ported upon the principles of virtue, ſound reaſoning, 
and ſolid friendſhip,. which rendered the whole cheer-. 
ful, animating, and inſtructive. Mr William Pitt, 
who was one of thoſe that compoſed this happy ſo— 
ciety, becoming paymaſter, appointed Mr Wett trea- 
furer to Chelſea-hoſpital ; and he obtained a ſeat at the 
council-board, in conſequence of a friendſhip contrac- 
ted at ſchool with one of the duke of Devonſhire's 
{ons, who procured of his grace his being nominated 
one of the clerks extraordinary of that office. To— 


Wards the latter part of Mr Weſt's life, he wholly ap- 


plied himſelf to the ſtudy of the ſeriptures, being ex— 
tremely anxious to try his utmolt endeavours to recon- 
eile the ſeeming inconſiſtences which gave the enemies 
to revealed religion a haridle to doubt and dilcredit 
their authenticity, His works bear teſtimony to his 
worth and learning. He had a mind replete with 
virtue, and was an honour to his country; but died 
at 50 years of age. 

Weser, one of the cardinal points of the horizon, 
diametrically oppoſite to the caſt; and ſtrictly defined 
the interſection of the prime vertical with the horizon 
on that fide the ſun ſets in. 

WESTMINSTER, a city which forms the weſt 
part of the capital of Britain, but has a government 
diſtinct from the reſt. This city had its name from 
the ſituation of its abbey, anciently called a inſter, 


in reſpect of that of St Paul. That part properly 


called the city of Weltminiter, comprehending the 
pariſhes of St John and St Margaret, was once an 


iſland formed by the Thames, called Thorney ifland, 


from the thorns with which it was over-run; and the 


abbey that ſtood in it, Thorney-abbey. The liberties 


of Weſtminſter contain the ſeveral pariſhes of St Mar- 


tin in the Fields, St James's, St Anne, St Paul, Co- 
vent-garden, St Mary le Strand, St Clement, Danes, 
St George, Hanover-{quare, and the precinQ of the 


Savoy. The government, both of the city and liber— 


ties, is under the juriſdiction of the dean and chapter 
of Weſtminſter, in civil as well as eccleſiaſt ical affairs; 
and their authority extends to the precin& of St Mar- 
tia Je Grand, by Newgate-ſtreet, and in ſome towns 
of Effex, that are exempted from the juriſdiction of 
the biſhop of London and the archbilhop of Canter- 
bury ; but the management of the civil part has, ever 
fince the Reformation, been in the hands of laymen, 
elected from time to time, and confirmed by the dean 


I 


and chapter. The chief of theſe laymen are the high. Weſtmay, 


ä 


ſteward, the deputy- le ward, and the high-bailiff, who 


hold their offices for life, There are alſo 16 burgeſſes "— 


and their aſſiſtants, out of which are elected two head. 
burgeſſes, one for the city, and the other for the li. 
berties. Another officer is the high-conſtable, who 
has all the other conſtables under his direction. 
WESTMORELAND, a ſmall inland county of 
England, bounded on the eaſt by part of Yorkſhire, 
and the biſhopric of Durham; on the ſouth by Lan- 
caſhire; and on the welt and north by Cumberland, 
It extends 30 miles in length, and 24 in breadth, 
comprenending 32 pariſhes, eight market towns, a con- 


ſiderable number of villages, about 7000 houſes, and 


about 35000 inhabitants. It is divided into the two 
great baronics of Weſtmoreland and Kendal; the 
former belonging to the dioceſe of Carlifle, and the lat- 
ter to the biſhopric of Cheſter, It was of old inhabited 
by the Brigantes; it afterwards conſtituted part of the 
Northumbrian kingdom; and now gives title of earl 
to the-noble family of Fane. 

Wettmoreland is one of the moſt mountainous coun» 
tries in England, particularly the barony of Kendal, 
which abounds 1n hills and fclls, moors and rocks, be- 
ſides the great ridge of mountains that ſeparate this 
province from Yorkſhire. Among the mountains af 
this county, one of the moſt remarkable is called I/ an- 
farles, extremely high and difficult of acceſs, famous 
for being, as it were, ſcooped into divers caverns and 
la brinths, which ſeem to have been formed as retreats 
in times of trouble and calamity. The county produces 
plenty of weod, both on the mountains and plains. 

The largeſt lake in England is the Winander-mere 
of this county, lying among the mountains on the 
borders of Cumberland, ſtretching ten miles in length, 
of a very conliderable depth, having a rocky bottom, 


| Rudded with ſeveral verdant iſles or holmes, and 


abounding with the delicate filh. called char, which 
being potted and preſerved, is ſent in preſents from 
hence to all parts of England. It is ſwelled by the 


_ ſmall rivers Ruthey and Brathey, which fall into it, 


and by its communication with a chain of imall Jakes 
called Greſmere. The moſt conſiderable rivers of this 
county are the Eden, the Can, the Lone, and the 
Loder. The laſt hath given the name to.the ancient 
family of Lowther. 

The air of Weſtmoreland is keen and ſalubrious; 
but the climate is moiſt, conſequently not very 
agreeable, The barony of Kendal is mountainous, 
therefore not fo fit for tillage as for paſture : but the 
other part, properly called Meſtmoreland, is an open 
champaign country, which, if well cultivated, would 


be fruitful in both. Beſides the water of the common 


fountains and rivers, which is pure, agreeable, and fit 
for all the uſual purpoſes, this county affords ſome 
{ſprings of peculiar qualities. In Bctham-park, there 
is the dropping - well, in which mols, wood, and leaves 
are petritied, On the north fide of Jeffery- mount 
there is a ſmall ſpring called Goud/ike, which. contt- 
nually throws up ſmall ſpangles that glitter like ſilver. 
In the neighbourhood of Burrow, upon Stanemore, 
the inhabitants bave diſcovered a chalybeate fountain. 

In all probability, the mountains of Weſtmoreland 
are well ftored with minerals, though no mines rc 


worked in this county; yet here is plenty of coal for 


fuc}, 


£ 


Oe; 
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wetmore- fuel, The county produces conſiderable crops of corn 


land. 
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and bay, togetber with many plants not commonly 


found in the neighbouring provinces. The animal 


productions of this county are in all reſpeQs the fame 


as thoſe in Cumberland, particularly great plenty of 
game, and vaſt flocks of ſheep that feed upon the 
moors or commons, from whence the province derives 
its name. 

Weſtmoreland exhibits ſome monuments of Ro- 
man as well as of Britiſh antiquity. At Ambleſide, 
near Winander-mere, ſuppoſed by ſome to be the 
Amboglana of the Romans, we ſee the ruins of an 
old city; and here ſeveral medals of gold, ſilver, cop- 
per, have been dug out of the ground. Brovgh under 
Stanemore, im3gined to be the ancient Verteræ, is 
fituated on a Roman highway. At Whelp-caſtie, 
near Kirkby Thore, appear the ruins of an old town, 
thought to be Gellatum, where we ſee confiderable 
remains of antiquity. Hard by Kirkby Thore begins 
the old cauſeway, called the Maiden way, which runs 
about 20 miles from hence to Caer-vorran, in the 
neighbourhood of the great wall. Near the conflux 
of the Lowther and Eimot, there is a circular mound, 
known by the appeilation of Aribur's round table, ſe— 
cured on the infide by a trench, and ſuppoſed to have 


been a kind of liſts, or amphitheatre, for tournament 


or wreſtling, Hard by this monument there is a heap 
of rude ſtones piled up in form of a horſe ſhoe, called 
Mayburgh, where a peace 18 ſaid to have been eftabliſh- 
ed in the tenth century, between Athelſtan king of 
Northumberland, Conſtantine king of Scotland, and 
divers other princes. Near Whelp-caſtle we fee the 
remains of ditches, ramparts, and mounds of earth, 
among which ſeveral ſtones have been found with Ro- 
man inſcriptions. There are beſides divers remains of 
Saxon and Daniſh monuments. In the northern part 


of the county we ſee a pillar erected, with an inſcrip- ' 


tion by Anne. counteſs-dowager of Pembroke, in me- 
mory of her parting at this place from her mother the 
counteſs-dowager of Cumberland, in the year 1616. 

Well moreland is too mountanious to be full of people: 
nevertheleſs the level country is well inhabited by a 
ſtout, rugged, hardy race; who are either employed in 
breeding and feeding ſheep and cattle, in coal-dig- 
ging, or in the woollen manufacture of cloths and 
ſtockings. The farmers are either poorer, or leſs 
iki}ful in agriculture here, than in any other county 
of England: for there are very few incloſures, except 
thoſe belonging to noblemen and gentlemen of for- 
tune; and thoſe we ſee are made with Jooſe ſtones, 
without lime or mortar. This nakedneſs of the coun- 
ty, however, gives the better effe& to the ſeahs of the 
gentry, of which there is a confiderable :umber in this 
diſtrict elegant and delightful, Among theſe we 
reckon Pendragon-caltle, about 12 miles from Apple— 
by, belonging to the ear] of Thanet, hereditary the- 
riff of the county; Beltham-caltle, at the diſtance of 
even miles from Kendal, a ſeat of the carl of Derby; 
and Lowther-hall, ncar Ulles water, poſſcfſed by the 
lord viſcount Lonſdale. There are betides (ſeveral an. 
cient caliles; from whence ſeveral families have taken 
their names, ſuch as Muſgrave, Wharton, Warcop, 
and Langdale. 

Tue molt remarkable places in Weſtmoreland are 


ppleby, Shap, Kirkby- Stephen, Orton, Ambleſide, 
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Kendal, Kirkby Lonſdale, Burton, and Milthorpe, Welſtphali, 
WESTPHALIA, a duchy of Germany, bounded Weftciu, 


W E T 


to the eaſt by the biſhopric of Paderborn, and the ter— 
ritories of Waldeck and Heſſe; to the ſouth by the 
counties of Witgenſtein and Naſſau, and the duchy of 
Berg; to the north by the biſhopric of Munſter and 
the county of Lippe. It is about 40 miles in length, 
and 30 in breadth. The lower part of it is very fruit- 
ful, yielding plenty of corn and cattle, and ſome ſalt— 
ſprings. The higher affords iron-ore, calamine, lead, 
copper, ſome filver and gold, fine woods, cattle, game, 
fiſh, with a little corn. The rivers, that either paſs 
through the duchy or along its borders, are the Rahr, 
the Lenne, the Bigge, the Dimel, and the Lippe. 
There are 28 towns in it, befides boroughs and cloi- 
ſters. The provincial diets are held at Arenſberg. In 
the year 1180, the emperor Fred. I. made a donation 


of this duchy to the archbiſhopric of Cologne, which 


was confirmed by ſucceeding emperors ; and in 1638, 


the laſt duke of Areuſberg ceded to it alſo the county 


of Arenſberg. The duchy is governed at preſent by 
a bailiff, under the archbiſhop, and is divided into the 
Hellwege, the Haarſtrank, and the Sarland; or other- 
wiſe into the Ruden, the Werl, the Bilitein, and the 
Brilon quarters. 

WrsrTHALIA, one of the circles of Germany, an- 
ciently the people inhabiting between the Weſer and 
the Rhine, were called Weftphalians; and hence that 
tract got the name of WWe/tphalia : but the circle of 
that name is of a larger extent, being ſurrounded b 
the circle of Burgundy, or the Auſtrian Netherlands, 
the United Provinces, and the North-Sea, with the 


circles of the Upper and Lower Rhine, and compri- - 


ſing a great many different ttates. 

The ſummoning princes and direQors of the circle 
of Weſtphal, are the biſhops of Munſter, alternately 
with the electors of Brandenburg and Palatine, as 
dukes of Cleve and Juliers. The archives belonging 


to it are kept at Duſſeldorp. Its quota of men and. 


money is ſomewhat more than the ninth part of the 
whole ſum granted by the empire. With reſpect to 
religion, it is partly Proteſtant and partly Catholic ; 
but the Proteſtants predominate, and are, at leaſt the 
greater part of them, Calviniſts. The air of this coun— 


try is not reckoned very wholeſome, and towards the 


north is extremely cold in winter. The ſoil in gene- 
ral is marſhy and barren; yet there is ſome good 
corn and paſture land: but the fruit is chiefly uſed to 
feed hogs; and hence it is that their bacon and hams 
are ſo much valued and admired. In all other re- 
ſpects it is certainly the molt wretched part of Ger- 
many; fo that it is commonly and juſtly ſaid, that a 
traveller will find nothing in it but long miles, ſma!! 


beer, coarſe bread, and the worlt of lodgings. Nor is. 


the character of the people, by all the. accounts we 
have of them, much more amiable than their climate 
and ſoil ; but this is not fo much the effect of the cold 
barren country they inhabit, as of the tyranny and 
oppreſhon of a mul.itnde of petty princes, by whom 
they are cruelly flceced and enilaved. 

WETSTEIN (Jobn James), a very learned Ger— 


man divine, born at Bafil in 1693. On his admiſ- 


ſion to the minittry, he maintained a thefis de warts 
Novi Teſiamendi lectionibus; in which he ſhowed thaz 
the great variety of readings of the New Teltament 
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Vetteravia 


WVeymouth 


Newborough, Bannow, Clomenis, Taghman. 


WI I 
afford no argument againſt the authenticity of the 
text. He had made theſe various readings the object 
of his attention; and travelled into foreign countries 
to examine all the MSS. he could come at. In 1730, 
he publiſhed Prolegomena ad Novi Teſtamenti Graci edi- 
tiomem accuratiſimam, Sc. Some divines dreading his 
unſettling the preſent text, procured a decree of the ſe - 
nate of Baſil againſt his undertaking, and even got him 
prohibited from officiating in the miniſtry ; on which 
he went to Amſterdam, where the remonſtrants named 
him to ſucceed the famous Le Clerc, then ſuper— 


annuated, as profeſſor of philoſophy and hiftory. At- 


laſt he pabliſhed his edition of the New Teſtament, in 
2 vols. folio, 1752; in which he left the text as he 
found it, placing the various readings, with a critical 
commentary, underneath ; ſubjoining two epiſtles of 
Clemens Romenvs, till then unknown to the learned, 
but diſcovered by kim in a Syraic MS. of the New 
Teſtament, He alfo publiſhed ſome ſmall works; and 
is {aid to have been not only an univerſal ſcholar, but 
to abound. in good and amiable qualities. He died at 
Amſterdam of a mortification in 1754. | 
WETTERAVIA, the ſouthern diviſion of the 
Landgravate of Heſſe in Germany, lying along the 
northern back of the river Maine, comprehending the 
counties of Hanau and Naſſau. | : 
WEXFORD, or WEis rob, a county of Ireland, 
in the province of Munſter, bounded by Wicklow on 
the north, St George's-channel on the ſouth and ſouth- 
weft, and part of Catherlogh and Kilkenny on the 
welt. Its greateſt length is about 47 miles, breadth 
about 27, and contains eight baronies. The air is 
good, but the ſoil various. In ſome places it is coarſe 
and poor, in others fruitful both in corn and graſs. 


The county ſends 18 members to parliament ; name- 


ly, two for the county, and two for each of the bo- 
roughs of Wexford, New- Roſs, Enneſcorthy, Feathard, 
_ Wexroanp, or Meiſſord, the capital of the above coun» 
ty, is a large ancient town, at the mouth of the Slane, 


the firſt place the Engliſh got poſſeſſion of when they 


invaded Ireland in 1170, and is now much frequent- 
ed by ſtrangers in ſummer, on account of a chalybeate 
ſpring nearit. Here is a very good harbour for veſ- 
ſels of confiderable burden, and barracks for two com- 


pPanies of foot, with a very ancient caſtle ſtill ſtanding. 


Both Wexford and Waterford give title of earl to the 
Talbots, earls of Shrewſbury, in England. 

. WEYMOUTH, a town of Dorſctſhire in England, 
deriving its name from 1ts fituation at the mouth of 
the river Wey. It is a very neat agreeable town, 
though it lies low. Melcombe- Regis, which ſtands 
on the oppoſite bank of the river, makes with it but 
one corporation, which ſends as many members to 


parliament as London; every voter having, as in the 


capital, the privilege of polling for four perſons. The 
corporation conſiſts of a mayor, recorder, two bailiffs, 
24 capital burgeſſes; and every mayor is an alderman 
for life. Here is a cuſtomhouſe and good quay ; but 
little trade, unleſs what is clandeſtine. Their fair 
trade 1s chiefly in wine, and fiſh brought from New- 
foundland. The town pives title of viſcount to the 
family of Thynne, —Melcombe-Regis, as we obſerved 
before, makes but one corporation with Weymouth, 
being ſituated upon the oppoſite bank of the river, 
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and joined to it by a bridge, Thele towns were uni. wh, 


ted into one corporation in the reign of James J. 
Melcombe has four tolerable ſtreets, and is the mot 
thriving and populous of the two. The port, which 
is ſaid to be the moſt frequented in the county, and ig 
defended by two caſtles, goes by the name of Weymouth, 

WHALE, in ichtbyology. See BaLzna and 
PüVSETER. 

WHARP, a ſpace on the banks of a haven, creek, 
or hithe, provided for the convenient loading and un- 
loading of veſſels. 

WHARTON, (Philip duke of), a nobleman of 


the moſt brilliant parts, but of the moſt whimſical, 


extravagant, and incoufiftent turn of mind, was e- 
ducated by his father's expreſs order at home. He 
very early married a young lady, the daughter of 
major-general Holmes, which diſappointed his fa— 
thet's views of diſpofing of him in ſuch a mar- 
riage as would have been a conſiderable addition to 


the fortune and grandeur of his illuſtrious family; yet 


that amiable lady deſerved infinitely more felicity than 
ſhe met with by this alliance. This precipitate mar- 
riage is thought to have haſtened the death of his fa- 
ther ; after which the duke being free from paternal 
reſtraints, plunged into thoſe exceſſes which rendered 
him, as Pope expreſſes it, | | 

© A tyrant to the wife his heart approv'd, 

A rebel to the very king he loved.“ 

In the beginning of the year 1716, his lordſhip be- 
gan his travels; and as he was deſigned to be in- 
ttruQted in the ſtricteſt Whig principles, Geneva was 
thought a proper place for his reſidence. He firſt 
paſſed through Holland, and viſited ſeveral courts of 


Germany; and being arrived at Geneva, conceived 


ſuch a diſguſt againſt his governor, that he left him, and 
ſet out pott for Lyons, where he wrote a letter to the 
chevalier de St George, who then reſided at Avignon, 
and preſented bim a very fine ſtout horſe ; which the 
chevalier no ſooner received than he ſcat a man of qua- 
lity to him, who took him privately to his court, where 
he was entertained with the greateſt marks of eſteem, 
and had the title of duke of Northumberland conferred 
upon him. He, however, remained there but one day, 
and then returned poſt to Lyons, from whence he ſet 
out for Paris. He likewiſe paid a vifit to the confort 
of James II. who then reſided at St Germains, to 
whom he allo paid his court. During his (tay at Pa- 
ris, his winning addreſs and abilities gained him the 
eſteem and admiration of all the Britiſh ſubjeRs of 
rank of both parties. . i 

About the latter end of December 1716, he arrived 
in England, whence he ſoon after ſet out for Ireland, 
where, though under age, he was allowed the honour 
to take his ſeat in the houſe of peers, and immediately 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf, notwitſtanding his former con- 
duct, as a violent partizan for the miniſtry ; in conſe- 
quence of which zcal the king created him a duke. 
He no ſooner came of age than he was introduced to 
the houſe of lords in England with the ſame blaze of 
reputation, In a little time he oppoſed the court, and 
appeared one of the moſt vigorous in defence of the 
biſhop of Rocheſter; and ſoon after printed his thoughts 
twice a- weck, in a paper called the True Briton, ſe- 
veral thouſands of which were diſperſed weekly. 


The duke's boundleſs profuſion had by this time 


{a 


| 


harion, 
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Wharton. fo burdened his eftate, that by a decree of Chancery however, received benefit from ſome mineral waters in Wharton, 
it was veſted in the hands of truſtees for the payment Catalonia; but ſoon after relapſed at a ſmall village, — — 


of his debts, allowing him a proviſion of 1200]. per 
ann. for his ſubſiſtence. This being not ſufficient to 
ſupport his title with ſuitable dignity, he went abroad 
and ſhone to great 4dvantage, with reſpeQ to his per- 
ſonal character, at the Imperial court. From thence 
he made a tour to Spain; where the Engliſh miniſter 
was ſo alarmed at his arrival, as to ſend two expreſſes 
from Madrid to London, upon the apprehenſion that 
his grace was received there in the charaRer of an am- 
baſſador : upon which the duke received a ſummons 
under the privy-ſeal to return home; but inſtead of 
obeying it, he endeavoured to inflame the Spaniſh 
court againſt that of Great-Britain, for exerciſing an 
ad of power, as he was pleaſed to call it, within the 
juriſdiction of his cathol.c majeſty. He then acted 
openly in the ſervice of the Pretender, and was re- 
ceived at his court with the greateſt marks of favour. 
While his grace was thus employed, his neglected 
ducheſs died in England on the 14th of April 1726, 
without iſfue ; and ſoon after the duke fell violently in 
love with M. Oberne, one of the maids of honour to 
the queen of Spain, the daughter of an Iriſh colonel 
who had died in that ſervice, and whoſe fortune chief— 
ly conſiſted in her perſonal accompliſhments, All his 
friends, and particularly the queen of Spain, oppoſed 
the match ; but he falling into a lingering fever, oc- 
caſioned by his diſappointment, the queen gave her 
conſent, and they were ſoon after married. He then 
ſpent ſome time at Rome, where he accepted of a blue 
garter, aſſumed the title of duke of Northumberland, 
and for a while enjoyed the confidence of the exiled 
prince. But not always keeping within the bounds of 


Italian gravity, it became neceſſary for him to remove 


from thence ; when, going by ſea to Barcelona, he 
wrote a letter to the king of Spain, acquainting him 
that he would aſſiſt at the fiege of Gibraltar as a vo- 
Junteer. The king thanked him for the honour, and 


accepted his ſervice : but the duke ſoon growing 


weary, wrote a reſpeQful letter to the chevalier de St 
George, expreſſing a deſire to viſit his court ; but the 
chevalicr adviſed him to draw near to England. 

The duke ſeemed reſolved to follow his advice; and 
ſetting out with his ducheſs, arrived at Paris in May 
1728, whence he ſoon after procecded to Rouen, where 
he took up his reſidence ; and was ſo far from making 
any conceſſion to the government of England, that he 
did not give himſelf. the leaſt trouble about his eſtate, 
or any other concern there ; though, on his arrival at 
Rouen, he had only about 600 l. in his poſſeſſion, and 
a bill of indictment was preferred againſt him in Eng- 
land for high-treaſon. Soon after the chevalier ſent 
him z2000l. which he ſquandered away in a courſe of 
extravagance z when, to ſave the charges of travelling 
by land, he went from Orleans to Nantz by water, 
and ſtaid there till he got a remittance from Paris, 
which was ſquandered almntt as ſoon as received. At 
Nantz he was joined by his ragged ſervants, and from 
thence took ſhipping with them for Bilboa, when the 
queen of Spain took the ducbeſs to attend her perſon. 
About the beginning of the year 1731, the duke, who 


commanded a regiment, was at Lerida, but declined 


io faſt that he could not move without aſſiſtance; yet 


when free from pain did pot loſe bis gaiety. He, 


pariſh his father was vicar. 


where he was utterly deſtitute of all the neceſſaries of 


life, till ſome charitable fathers of a-Bernardine convent 
removed him to their houſe, and gave him all the re- 
lief in their power. Under their hofpitable roof he 
languiſhed a week, and then died, without one friend 
or acquaintance to cloſe his eyes; and his funeral wag 
performed in the ſame manner in which the fathers 
inter thoſe of their own fraternity. 

Thus died Philip duke of Wharton, „ who, like 


Buckingham and Rocheſter (ſays Mr Walpole), com- 


forted all the grave and dull, by throwing away 
the brighteſt profuſion of parts on witty fooleries, 


debaucheries, and ſcrapes, which may mix graces | 


with a great character, but never can compoſe 
one. If Julius Czſar had only rioted with Catiline, 
he had never been emperor of the world. Iadeed, the 
duke of Wharton was not made for conqueſts ; he was 
not equally formed for a round-houſe and Pharſalia : 
in one of his ballads he bantered his own want of he- 
roiſm. It was in. a ſong he made on being ſeized by 


the guard in St James's park, for finging the Jaco-- 


bite air, The king ſhall have his own again, 
The duke he drew out half his ſword, 
the guard drew out the reſt, 

“ With attachment to no party, though with ta- 
lents to govern any party, this lively man changed the 
free air of Weſtminſter for the gloom of the Eſcurial, 
the proſpect of king George's garter for the Preten- 
der's ; and with indifference to all religion, the frolic 
lord who had writ the ballad. on the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, died in the habit of a capuchin. It is 
difficult to give an account of the works of ſo mercu- 
rial a man, whoſe library was a tavern, and women of 
pleaſure his muſes. A thouſand ſallies of his imagi- 
nation may have been loſt. There are only two vo- 
lumes in 8vo, called bis Life and Writings, Theſe 
contain nothing of the latter, but 74 numbers of the 
True Briton, and his ſpeech againſt the biſhop of 
Rocheſter. His other works are the ballads above 
mentioned ; the Drinking Match at Eden-hall, in 
imitation of the Chevy-Chace, printed in a miſcellany- 
called /Vhartoinana ; and a parody of a ſong ſung at 
the opera-houſe by Mrs Tofts. 
began a play on the ſtory of the queen of Scots.“ 


Re 


WHARTON (Heory), a learned Engliſh divine, 


was born in 1664, at Worſtead in Norfolk, of which 
He ſtudied at Gonville 
and Caius college, Cambridge, where he proſecuted 
his ſtudies with great vigour ; and was inſtructed in 
the mathematics by Mr Iſaac Newton, amongſt a ſe- 
le& company to whom that great man taught that 
ſcience in his own private chamber. 


aſſiſted Dr William Cave in compiling his Hiſtaria Li- 


eraria, and at length became tutor to the only ſon of 


the Lord Arundel. In 1678, he diſtinguiſhed himſelf 
by publiſhing. ſeveral pieces in defence of the Prote- 
ſtant religion; and, though as yet no more than a dea- 
con, was honoured by archbiſhop Sancroft with a li- 
cence for preaching through the whole province of 
Canterbury, and was alſo made one of the arch biſhop's 
chaplains. The ſame year he obtained the vicarage of 
Minſter in the Ifle of Thanet, and afterwards the rec- 


tory of Chartham; but died in the 3ſt year of his 
ap? 


His lordſhip alſo 


He afterwards - 


Wheat 
l 
Wheeling: 


nument is erected to his memory. 
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age, in conſequence of his immoderate ſtudies, He 
was interred in Weſtminſter abbey, where a ſmall mo- 
He was a man of 
great natural endowments; and was modelt, ſober, 
pious, and charitable, His death was greatly lament- 
ed by all learned men both. at home and abroad. His 
principal works are, Anglia Sacra, 2 vols, folio; and 
Hiſtoria de Fpiſcopis et Decanis Londinenſthus, 8 vo. 

WHEAT, in botany. See Triricum. For the 
culture of wheat, ſee AGrICULTURE, n“ 112-115. 
WHEEL, in mechanice, a ſimple machine, contiſt- 
ing of a round piece of wood, metal, or other matter, 
which revolves on its axis, Sce Mrcnanics. 
WhteEL-Carriager, See Micnanics, chap. v. 
WuartL-/nimal. See ANIMALCULE, n* 16—22. 


Wurrtr of Orfprevs, a machine ſuppoſed by profeſ- 


ſor Graveſande to be a perpetual motion; of which we 
have the following account in a Letter from the Pro— 
feſſor to Sir Iſaac Newton. © It is an hollow wheel, 
or kind of drum, abont 14 inches thick, and 12 feet 
diameter; being very light, as it conſiſts of ſeveral croſs 
Pieces of wood framed together; the whole of which 
is covered over with canvas, to prevent the infide from 
being ſcen. 'Thro? the centre of this wheel or drum 
runs an axis of about 6 inches diameter, terminated at 
both ends by iron axes of gths of an inch diameter, upon 
which the machine turns. I have examined theſe axes, 


and am firmly perſuaded that nothing from without 


the wheel in the leaſt contributes to its motion. When 
I turned it but gently, it always ſtood ſtill as ſoon as 
I took away my hand; but when J gave it any tole- 
Table degree of velocity, I was always obliged to ſtop 
it again by force; for when I let it go, it acquired in 
two or three turns its greateſt velocity, after which it 
revolved from 25 to 26 times 1n a minute, This mo- 


tion it preſerved ſome time ago for two months, in an 
apartment of the caſtle: the doors and windows of 


which were locked and ſealed, ſo that there was no 
poſlibility of fraud. At the expiration of that term, 
indeed his ſerene highneis ordered the apartment to 
be opened, and the machine to be ſtopped; leaſt, as it 
was only a model, the parts might ſuffer by ſo much 
agitation. The landgrave being himſelf preſent on my 


examination of this machine, I took the liberty to aſk 


him, as he had ſeen the inſide of it, whether, after be- 
ing in motion for a certain time, no alteration was 
made in the component parts; or whether none of 
thoſe parts might be ſuſpected of concealing ſome 
fraud; on which his ferene highneſs aſſured me to the 
contrary, and that the machine was very {imple.”? 
WHEELER (Sir George), a learned traveller and 
divine, was the ſon of colonel Wheeler of Charing in 
Kent, and was born in 1650 at Breda, where his pa- 
rents as royaliſts were then in exile. He travelled 
through various parts of Greece and the Eaſt in com- 
pany with Dr James Spon of Lyons; and taking or- 
ders on his return, was inſtalled a prebend of Durham, 
made vicar of Baſingſtoke, and afterward rector of 
Houghton le Spring. He publiſhed an account of his 
Travels in 1682 in folio; and in 1689, his Obſerva- 
tions on ancient edifices of Churches yet remaining in 
the Eaſt, compared with Euſebius: alſo the Proteſtant 


 Monaltery, or Chriltian economics. He died in 1724. 


WHEELINGS, in che military art, are different 
motions made both by horſe and foot, either to the 
, | 
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right and left, or to the right and left about. 

General Rules for WHEELING, The circle is divided 
into four equal points: thence, wheeling to the right 
or left, is only a quarter of the circle; wheeling to the 
right or left about, is one half of the circle. 

When you wheel to the right, you are to cloſe to 
the right, ſo near as to touch your right-hand man, 
but without preſſing him; and to look to the left, in 
order to bring the rank about even. 

When you wheel to the left, you are to cloſe to the 
left, and look to the right, as above directed. This 
rule will ſerve for all the wheeling by ranks; as when a 
battalion is marching by ſubdiviſions with their raiks 
open, then each rank wheels diſtinctly by itſeif, when 
it comes to the pround on which the ranks before. ir 
whedled, but not before. | N 

In wheeling, the men are to take particular care 
neither to open nor cloſe their ranks, and to carry 
their arms well, 

In wheeling, the motion of each man is quicker or 
ſlower, according to the diſtance he is from the right 
or the left: thus, when you wheel to the right, each 
man moves quicker than his right-hand man; and 
wheeling to the left, each man moves quicker than his 
left-hand man; the circle that every man wheels being 
larger, according to the diſtance he is from the hand 
he wheels to; as may be ſeen by deſcribing ſeveral 
circles within one another, at two feet diſtance from 
each, which is nearly the ſpace every man is ſuppoled 
to take up. I 

WHELFK, in zoology. See Buccinum. 

WHELP, the young of a dog, fox, lion, or any 
wild beaſt. 

WarLes, in a ſhip, the ſeaman's term for thoſe 
brackets which are ſet up on the capſtan cloſe under 
the bars; they give the ſweep to it, and are fo con- 
trived that the cable winding about them may not ſurge 
ſo much as it might otherwiſe do if the body of the 
capſtan were quite round and ſmooth. 

" WHETSTONE, a {tone which ſerves for the whet- 
ting of knives and other tools upon. 

WHEY, the ſerum, or watery part of milk. 

WHICHCOT (Dc, Benjamin), a learned Engliſh 
divine, was born in Shropſhire in 1609, and educated 
at Cambridge, where he was choſen fellow of his col- 


lege, and was an excellent tutor and inſtructor of 


youth. He was afterwards made provoſt of King's- 


college, where he was a molt vigilant and prudent go- | 
vernor, a great encourager of learning and good or- 


der, and by his wiſe management of the eſtate of the 
college he brought it into a very flour:ſhing condition. 


After he left Cambridge he came to London, and was 


choſen miniſter of Blackfriars, where he continued 
till the fire of London, and then retired to a donative 
which he had at Milton near Cambridge, where be 
preached conſtantly, and relieved the poor. In 1668 


he was preſented to the reQory of St Laurence Jewry; : 


but during the building of that church, be preached. 
for about the ſpace of ſeven years before the court of 
aldermen at Guildhall chapel with great approbation., 
When his church was built, he conſtantly officiated 
twice a week, and gained the general love and reſpect 
of his pariſh, He died in 1683, Dr Jobn Tillotſon 
preached his funeral ſermon, in which bis character 18 
drawn to greatiadvantage, His Select Sermons were 

| printed 


Wheeling 
| 


ichcot, 


WH 
printed at London in 1698, with a preface by the late 
earl of Shafteſbury author of the CharaQteriſtics. 


Whirlwind. WIG, a party in Britain, oppoſite to the Tories, 
from whom they differ chiefly in their political prin- 


ciples. See Torrgs. 175 
The names of Mhig and Tory were not known till 


about the middle of the reign of Char. II. when theſe 


were given as party-diſtinctions. Theſe parties may 
be conſidered either with regard to the (tate, or to re- 
ligion. The ſtate Tories are either violent or mode- 
rate: the firſt would have the king to be abſolute, and 
therefore plead for paſfive obedience, rion-reliftance, 
and the hereditary right of the houſe of Stuart. The 
moderate Tories would not ſuffer the king to loſe any 
of his prerogative ; but then they would not ſacrifice 
thoſe of the people. The {tate Whigs are either ſtrong 
republicans or moderate ones. The firft (ſays Ra- 
pin) are the remains of the party of the long parha- 


ment, who attempted to change monarchy to a com- 
monweaith: but theſe make ſo ſlender a figure, that 
they only ferve to ſtrengthen the party of the other 


Whigs. The Tories would perſuade the world, that all 
the Whigs are of this kind; as the Whigs would make 
us believe that all the Tories are violent. The moderate 
{tate Whigs are much in the ſame ſentiments with the 
moderate Tories, and defire that the government may 
be maintained on the ancient foundation: all the dif- 
ference is, that the firſt bear a little more to the par- 
liament and people, and the latter to that of the king. 
Ia ſhort, the old Whigs were always jealous of the en- 


croachments of the royal prerogative, and watchful 


over the preſervation of the liberties and properties of 
the people. | 
* WHIP, or War- SJ aß, in a ſhip, a piece of tim- 
ber, in form of a ſtrong ſtaff, faſtened into the helm, 
for the ſteerſman, in ſmall ſhips, to hold in his hand, 
in order to move the rudder and direct the ſhip. 
WHIRLPOOL, an eddy, vortex, or gulph, where 
the water is continually turning round. | 
Theſe in rivers are very common, from various ac- 
cidents, and are uſually very trivial, and of little con- 
ſequence, In the ſea they are more rare, but more 
dangerous. Sibbald has related the effects of a very re- 
markable marine whirlpool among the Orcades, which 
would prove very dangerous to ſtrangers, though it is 
of no conſequence to the people who are uſed to it. 
This is not fixed to any particular place, but appears 
in various parts of the limits of the ſea among thoſe 


ilands. Wherever it appears, it is very furious; and 


boats, &c. would inevitably be drawn in and periſh 
with it; but the people who navigate them are prepa- 
red for it, and always carry an empty veſſel, a log of 
wood, or large bundle of ſtraw, or ſome ſuch thing, in 
the boat with them; as ſoon as they perceive the whirl- 


| Pool, they toſs this within its vortex, keeping themſclves 


out: this ſubſtance, whatever it be, is immediately re- 
ceived into the centre, and carried under water; and 
as ſoon as this is done, the furface of the place where 
the whirlpool was becomes ſmooth, and they row over 
it with ſafety; and in about an hour they fee the vor- 
tex begin again in ſome other place, uſually at about 
a mile's diſtance from the firſt. | 

WHIRLWIND, a wind that riſes ſuddenly, is ex- 
ceedingly rapid and impetuous when riſen, but is ſoon 
ſpent. See WI nb. 
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The origin of whirlwinds has been already given Whirlwind, 


under that of WaTER-Spouts. It is, however, bighly 
probable that all theſe violent motions of the air are 
ultimately owing to the emiſſion of electric matter from 
the earth. It is mentioned as a certain fign of an ap- 
proaching hurricane in the Welt Indies, that the ſea- 
water becomes exceedingly clear and tranſparent of a 
ſudden ; after which it ſeems to boil, and the waves be- 
gin to riſe, though there is not the leaſt wind. Both 
theſe phenomena can be accounted for on no other 
principle than that of a quantity of ele&ric matter at- 
tempting to get out from the earth. Now though hur- 
ricanes are not preciſely of the nature of whirlwinds, 
as not having a circular motion, it is highly probable 
that the latter alſo are occaſioned ſomehow or other 
by a ſimilar cauſe. A ftream of electric matter iſſuing 
with violence into the atmoſphere from any part of the 


earth, will cauſe a kind of vacuum in the atmoſphere 


directly above that place, and of conſequence a whirl- 
wind or water-ſpout by the air ruſhing in on all fides 


to ſupply the vacuum *. If this is the true principle 


on which theſe phenomena depend, then we are ſure 
that there never was any hurricane or whirlwind ſo vio- 
lent as to remove an obſtacle of the ſize of only one 
cubic inch, provided that was ſupported by a power 
equivalent to 15 pounds; for this is the utmoſt force 
of the atmoſphere when ruſhing into a perfect vacuum, 


which never could take place in the centre of a whirl- 


wind or water-ſpout. Indeed, notwithſtanding the 


dreadful effects ſometimes obſerved from hurricanes. 


and whirlwinds, we ſhall eafily perceive that the ut- 
molt of their power always falls very far ſhort of this. 
The diminution of the ſpecific gravity of the air by 
only 3th in the middle of the column, would produce 
ſuch an afflux of air from all quarters, that an obſtacle 


preſenting a ſurface of one foot ſquare would require 


a force of 504 pounds to prevent it from being carried 
away; which ſcarce the ftrongeſt walls that can be 
built by human art could reſiſt. Nay, even the tenth 
part of this, or the diminution of the gravity of the 
atmoſphere by 75th part, would produce a preſſure of 
upwards of 50 pounds on every ſquare foot of ſurface, 
which it is to be doubted whether any of our common 
houſes could reſiſt. | | 

As this degree of rarefaQion in the atmoſphere 
would only produce a deſcent of about ths of aa inch 
in the barometer, it may ſeem wonderful why the moſt 
violent whirlwinds do not take place at thoſe times 
when the mercury deſcends two or more inches, which 
deſcents are by no means unfrequent. But here 1t is 
to be remembered, that by whatever means this de- 
ſcent of the barometer is occaſioned, by a certain ex- 
panſive power in the rarefied place of the atmoiphere, 
the air 18 prevented from ruſhing in eddies, and form- 
ing the whirlwind. Now, in the caſe of electric mat- 
ter eſcaping from the earth, acſending into the high 
regions of the atmoſphere, and carrying part of the 
air along with it, we fee that there could be no ex- 
panlion, but on the contrary a continued ſuction; and 
if the,eleric ſtream ſhould happen to be itopped in 


one place and break out in another, the ſpout or whirl- 


wind would immediately vaniſh in the one place and 


appear in the other, as is often obſerved in whirlwinds 


and water- ſpouts. Its progreſſive motion might be 
owing to the electric current perpetually ſhifting its 


45 2. place; 
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Whirlwind. place; in which caſe the whirlwind would conſtantly 


l 
Whilton, 


follow it, for the reaſons already given. 
Some kinds of whirlwinds move with a flow motion, 
and are injurious oply by their vortex ; while others 


| feem to do miſchief as well by their progreſſive as their 


whirling motion. Of this kind are thoſe called hen,; 
which, by their frequently following the courſe of ri- 
vers, ſeem thus alſo to diſcover their electrieal origin. 
Of the deſtructive effects of theſe, we have an inſtance 
in what happened at Charleftown in South Carolina 
on the 1ſt of June 1761. It was firſt obſerved about 
noon, on land, upwards of 50 miles weſt-by-ſouth of 
Charleſtown, and deftroyed ſeveral houſes, &c. as it 
paſſed along, in many places making wide avenues 
through the woods; from whence every tree and ſhrub 


was torn up, and great branches of trees were driven 


ubout in the column as it paſſed along. It directed its 
courſe to Aſhley river, down which it came with ſur- 


priſing velocity; in its appearance reſembling a column 


of ſmoke or vapour, whoſe motion was very irregular 


and tumultuous. Its momentum was ſo great, that 


Aſhley river was ploughed to the bottom, and the 
channel Jaid bare. As it came down this river it made 
a conſtant noiſe like thunder; its diameter being com- 
puted about 300 fathoms, It was met at White Point 
by another of the ſame kind which came down Cooper's 
river, but with inferior ſtrength ; however, on their 
meeting together, the agitation of the air was much 
greater, while the clouds, which were driving in all di- 
rections to the place, ſeemed to be precipitated and 


whirled round with incredible velocity. It then fell 


upon the ſhipping in the road; entirely deſtroying 


ſome, and damaging others: being ſcarce three mi— 


nutes in its paſſage, though the diſtance was near two 


| leagues, In that ſhort time it did damage to the a- 


mount of 20,0001.; and had not its direction been al- 
tered by that guſt which came down Cooper's river, it 
muſt have totally deftroyed Charleſtown, as no ob- 
ſtacle whatever ſeemed capadle of reſiſting its fury. 

It is obſervable, that whirlwinds do not ariſe with 
all their fury at once, but increaſe in ſtrength as they 
go along. Dr Franklin relates, that he once rode for 
a confiderable way by the fide of one which had but 
newly ariſen, and could fcarce lift up any thing but 
duſt, its vortex being only a few inches in diameter 
but as it went along the ſtrength and diameter con- 
ftantly increaſed, till at laſt, as it began to take up 
and whirl round large branches of trees, it became 
dangerous for him to accompany it any longer, See 
Wart Spout and Winn, 

WHISPERING-PLaces. See AcovsTics, n®25. 

WHIST, a well known game at cards, ſo called 
from the filence obſerved during the time of play. 

WHISTON (William), an Engliſh divine of great 
parts, uncommon learning, and of a fingular chaxac- 
ter, was born at Norton near Twyeroſſe in the county 
of Leiceſter, where his father was rector, in 1667. He 
was admitted of Clarehall, Cambridge, where he pur- 
ſued his ſtudies, particularly in the mathematics, and 
commenced tutor; which his ill health at length for- 


ccd him to decline. Having entered into orders, he, 


in 1694, became chaplain to Dr More biſhop of Nor- 
wich; and in this ſtation. he publiſhed his firk work, 
intitled, AI New Theory of the Earth, c. in which he 
undcrivok to prove the Moſaic doctrine of the earth 
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perfectly agreeable to reaſon and philoſophy : which Whit 
work, though it was wrote againſt by Mr John Keil, Whitby, 

— nn 


brought no ſmall reputation to the author. In the be. 
ginning of this century he was made Sir Iſaac New. 
ton's deputy, and afterward his ſucceſſor, in the Lu- 
caſian profeſſorſhip of mathematics; when he reſigned 
a living he had in Suffolk, and went to reſide at Cam- 
bridge. About this time he publiſhed ſeveral ſeienti- 
fical works explanatory of the Newtonian philoſophy 
and he had the honour of being one of the firſt, if not 
the very firſt, who rendered thoſe principles popular 
and intelligible to the generality of readers. About 
the year 1710, he was known to have adopted Arian 
principles, and was forming projeQs to ſupport and 
propagate them: among other things, he had tranſla- . 
ted the Apoſtolical Conſtitutions into Engliſh, which 
favoured the Arian doctrine, and which he aſſerted to 
be genuine, *The conſequence was, that he was de- 
prived of lis profeſſorſhip, and baniſhed the univerſity; 


he nevertheleſs purſued his ſcheme, by publiſhing the 


next year his Primitive Chriſtianity Revived, 4 vols, 
8vO. for which the convocation fell upon him very ve- 
hemently. On his expulſion from Cambridge Mr Whi- 
{ton ſettled in London; where, without ſuffering his 


zeal to be intimidated, he continued to write, and to 


propagate his Primitive Chriſtianity with as much ar- 
dour as if he had been in the moſt flouriſhing circum- 
ſtances. In 1721, a fubſcription was made for the 
fupport of his family, which amounted to 470!. For 
though he drew profits from reading aſtronomical and 
philoſophical lectures, and alſo from his publications, 
which were very numerous, yet theſe of themſelves 
would have been very inſufficient : nor, when joined 
with the benevolence and charity of thofe who loved 


and efteemed him for his learning, integrity, and piety, 


did they prevent his being frequently in great diſtreſs. 
He continued long a member of the church of Eng- 
land, and regularly frequented its ſervice, though he 
diſapproved of many things in it: but at laſt he went 
over to the Baptiſts, and attended Dr Forſter's meet- 
ing at Pinner's Hall, Broadſtreet. Among other per- 
formances not ſpecified above, he wrote Memoirs of 
his own life and writings, which contain ſome curi- 
ous particulars, He died in 1762. | 

WHITBY (Dr Daniel), a very learned Engliſh 
writer, was born in 1638, and bred at Oxford; where 
in 1664 he was elected perpetual fellow of his college. 
He afterward became chaplain to Dr Seth Ward, bi- 
ſhop of Saliſbury ; who collated him in 1668 to the 
prebend of Yateſbury in that church, and ſoon after 


to that of Huſbora and Burbach. In 1672 he was ad- 
mitted chanter of the ſaid church on the death of Mr 


John South, and then, or ſoon after, rector of St Ed- 
mund's church in Saliſbury, He was made a preben- 
dary of Taunton Regis in 1696, and died in 1726. 
He was ever ſtrangely ignorant of worldly affairs, cven 
to a degree that is ſcarcely to be conceived, His wri- 
tings are numerous, and well known; particularly bis 

Commentary on the New Teſtament. 
Wnirzv, a ſea-port town in the North Riding of 
Yorkſhire, ſeated on the river Eſk, near the place where 
it falls into the ſea; over which there is a wooden 
bridge. It was formerly of great note for its abbey 3 
which, though now in ruins, continues to be very ule- 
ful as a land mark. The houſes are neat, ſtrong, and 
5 con- 


ſelytes. 
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WHITE, one of the colours of natural bodies. 

Wnirzg of the Eye, denotes the firſt tunic or coat of 
the eye, called albuginea. See ANATOMY, n? 406, i. 

Wurf an Egg. See ALBuMEn and EW. 

WuiTE-Freiars, a name common to ſeveral orders of 
monks, from being clothed in a white habit. 

Wulrs- Sea, is a bay of the Frozen Ocean, ſo call- 
ed, in the north part of Muſcovy, lying between Ruſ- 
fian Lapland and Samoieda ; at the bottom of which 
ſtands the city of Archangel. 'This was the chief port 
the Ruſſians had before their conqueſt of Livonia. 

WaiTE-C/our for painting. SeeCHEMISTRY,n% 152. 

WarrTE- Copper. See CHEMISTRY, n* 381. 

WuaiTE-Drop, Ward's. See CHEMISTRY, ne 191... 

WariTe-Lead. See CHEMISTRY, n* 281. | 

WaiTE-Throat, in ornithology. See MoTaciLLa. 

WHITEFIELD a er celebrated preach- 
er among the people called Methodiſisr, was born in 


the year 1714, at the Bell in the city of Glouceſter, 


which was then kept by his mother. At about 12 
years of age he was put to a grammar ſchool ; but his 


mother entering into a ſecond marriage, which proved 


a diſadvantageous one, he, when about 15, put on a 
blue apron, and ſerved her in the capacity of a drawer 
or waiter. After continuing about a year in this ſer- 
vile employment, ſhe turned over the bulineſs to his 
brother ; who marrying, and George not agreeing with 
his fiſter-in-law, he left the inn. Some time after, 
meeting with an ?old ſchool-fellow, then a ſervitor in 
Pembroke college, Oxford, he was induced to attempt 
getting into the ſame college in a like capacity, and 
ſucceeded. Here Mr Whitefield, who from his own 
account appears to have always had a ftrong tincture 
of enthuſiaſm in his coaſtitution from his very child- 
hood, diftinguiſhed himſelf by the auſterities of his 
devotion, and acquired conſiderable eminence in ſome 
religious aſſemblies 1a that city. At the age of 21, 
the fame of his piety recommended him ſo effectually 
to Dr Benſon, then biſhop of Glouceſter, that he 
made him a voluntary offer of ordination. Immediate- 
ly after this regular admiſſion into the miniſtry, Mr 
Whitefield applied himſelf to the moſt extraordinary, 
the molt indefatigable duties of his character, preach- 
ing daily in priſons, fields, and open ſtreets, wherever 
he thought there would be a likelibood of making pro- 
Having at length made himſelf univerſally 
known in England, he embarked for America, where 
the tenets of Methodiſm began to ſpread very faſt un- 
der his friends the Weſleys; and firſt determined up— 
on the inſtitution of the orphan-bouſe at Georgia, 
which he afterwards effected. After a long courſe of 
perigrinat ion, his fortune increaſed as his fame extend- 
ed among his followers, and he erected two very ex- 
tenfive buildings for public worſhip, under the name of 


| fabernacles; one in Tottenham-Court Road, and the 


other in Moorfields. Here, with the help of ſome aſ- 
bltants, he continued for ſeveral years, attended by 
very crowded congregations, and quitting the king- 
dom only occaſionally. Beſides the two tabernacle al- 
ready mentioned, Mr Whitcfield, by being chaplain to 
the counteſs dowager of Huntingdon, was connected 
with two other religious meetings, one at Bath, and 
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White, convenient; the number of inhabitants about gooo. 
Whitefield: Ship · building is their principal manufacture. W. Long. 
8 O. 7. N. Lat. 4. O. 
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the other at Tunbridge, chiefly erected under that la- 
dy's patronage, By a lively, fertile, and penetrating 
genius, by the moſt unwearied zeal, and by a forcible 
and perſuaſive delivery, he never failed of the defired 
effect upon his ever crowded and admiring audiences, 
America, however, which always engaged much of 
his attention, was deſtined to cloſe his eyes; and he 
died at Newberry, about 40 miles from Boſton in New 
England, in 1770. | 
WHITEHAVEN, a ſea-port town of Cumber- 


Wluteha- 


ven, 


Whitehead. 


land, with a market on Thurſdays, and one fair on 
Auguſt 1ſt, for merchandiſe and toys. It is ſeated on 


a creek of the'ſea, on the north end of a great bergh 
or hill, waſhed by the tide of flood on the weſt ſide, 


where there is a large rock or quarry of hard white 


fone, which gives name to the place, and which, with 
the help of a ſtrong ftone wall, ſecures the harbour, 
into which ſmall barks may enter. 
improved 1n its buildings, and noted for its trade in 
pit- coal and ſalt, there being near it a prodigious coal- 
mine, which runs a conſiderable way under the ſea, 


They have a cuſlomhouſe here; and they carry on a 


It is lately much 


good trade to Ireland, Scotland, Cheſter, Briſtol, and 


other parts. It is 10 miles ſouth-welt of Cockermouth, 


and 289 north-weſt of London. 
Lat. 54. 30. | . 

WHITEHEAD (Paul), a celebrated ſatiriſt, the 
ſon of a taylor, was born in Weſtminſter in the year 
1710, and put apprentice to a woollen-draper. Ua— 
happily he became acquainted with Mr Fleetwood the 
manager of Drury-lane theatre; who, in one of his dif- 
ficulties, prevailed on Whitehead to become joint ſe- 
curity with him for the payment of zoo ſ. which 
Fleetwood failing to diſcharge, his deluded friend was 


W. Long. 3. 6. N. 


reduced to take refuge in the liberties of the Fleet- 


priſon for a conſiderable time. It was principal- 
ly owing to him that the town was well divert- 
ed with the burleſque proceſſion calculated to ridi- 
cule the anniverſary parade of the fociety of Free 
Maſons; whoſe public appearance has been diſconti- 
nued from that time. He was very active on the part 
of Sir George Vandeput in the famous conteſted Welt- 
minſter election in 1749; frequently heading nume- 
rous bodies of electors in perſon, and ſupplying the 
preſs with electioneering ſquibs. He was indeed ge- 
nerally reputed a rank Tory, heightened with a ſtrong 
tincture of the Jacobite; for which ſuppoſition the 
frequent ſneers at the Houſe of Hanover, to be mec 
with in his writings, furuiſhed no ſmall countenance. 
But if we pay any regard to the ſpirit of independence 
and public virtue he likewiſe manifeſts, his attachment 
to tyrants from principle may juſtly be queſtioned, 
The truth ſeems to be, that having a tura to ſatire, 
the party be adhered to was as much owing to acci- 
dent as to choice: whether ſuch conduct is confifient 
with any valuable principle, is another queſtion. Sir 
Francis Daſhwood, ſince lord Le Deſpencer, became 
Mr Whitehead's patron; and when he roſe to power 
under lord Bute, be procured a patent place of 800 J. 
a-year for his favourite bard, which he enjoyed to his 
death in 1774. He beſtowed among other legacies, 
the uncommon one of his heart, to his noble friend ; 
who depoſited it in a ſolemn manner, in a mauſoleum 
erected for that purpoſe in his garden at High Wy- 
comb in Buckinhamſhire. His principal writings are, 
45 AZ | Men- 
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a ſatire; the Gymnaſiad, a mock heroic poem; and 
an Epiftle to Dr Thompſon : his ſmaller pieces in 
proſe and verſe are numerous; but he could never be 
prevailed on to collect and publiſh them. He ſpent 
three days before his death in burning MSS. 
WHITELOCKE (Bulftrode), an eminent poli- 


tician, hiſtorian, and lawyer, was the ſon of Sir James 


Whitclocke, knight, one of the judges, and was born 


at London in 1605. He was educated in grammar- 


learning in Merchant- Taylors ſchool, and became a 


gentleman-commoner in St John's college in Oxford; 


but before he had taken a degree, went to the Middle 


Temple, where he became eminent for his ſkill in the 
common law. In the beginning of the long parlia- 
ment he was choſen a burgeſs for Marlow in Bucks, 
and was appointed chairman of the committee for draw- 
ing up the charge againſt the earl of Strafford, and 
one of the managers againſt him at his trial, He was 
appointed one of the lay-gentlemen to fit among the 
aſſembly of divines ; in which he made a ſpeech con- 
cerning the 7us divinum of church government by preſ- 
bytery. In 1648 he retired into the country, that he 


might not have any concern in the king's trial, In 


1649 he was conſtituted keeper of the king's library 
and medals, which in 1647 he had hindered from be- 
ing fold, In 1653 he went ambaſſador to Sweden. In 
i656 he was cholen ſpeaker of the houſe of commons 
pro tempore ; and the year following was ſummoned by 
Oliver the ProteQor to fit in the other houſe, by the 
name of Bulſirode I;rd Whitelocke, In 1659 he was 
preſident of the council of ſtate, and one of the con- 
mittee of ſafety. He ſoon after retired into the coun- 
try, where he ſpent the remainder of his days. He 
died in 1676. We are told that he acquitted himſelf 
with great ſucceſs and reputation in all his employ- 
ments, foreign and domeſtic. Several of his ſpeeches 
were publiſhed ; and befide his Memorials of the Eng- 
liſh affairs, he wrote many other pieces. Lord Cla- 
rendon has left this teſtimony in favour of Mr White- 
locke; whom, numbering among his early friends in 


life, he calls, * a man of eminent parts and great learn- 


ing out of his profeſſion, and in his profeſſion of ſignal 
reputation. And though, (ſays the noble hiſtorian, ) 
he did afterward bow his knee to Baal, and ſo ſwerved 
from his allegiance, it was with leſs rancour and malice 
than other men. He never led, but followed; and 
wag rather carried away with the torrent than ſwam 
with the ſtream ; and failed through thoſe inſirmities, 
which leſs than a general defeCtion and a proſperous 
rehellion could never have diſcovered.” Lord Claren- 
don has elſewhere deſcribed him, as from the begin— 
ning concurring with the parliament, without any in- 
elinations to their perſons or principles; and, ſays he, 
he had the {ame reaſon afterwards not to ſeparate 
from them. All his eſtate was in their quarters; and 
tc hid a nature that could not bear or ſubmit to be 
undone: though to his friends, who were commiſ— 
toners for the king ,he ufed his old openneſs, and pro— 
felſed his deteitation of all the proceedings of his 
party. yet cold not leave them.“ 

WHITENESS, the quality which denominates 
or conititutes a body white, EI 

WHITES, or Fruox Albus. 


See Menpicing, 
h* 364. 
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Whitelcck Manners, a ſatire; Honour, a ſatire; the State Dunces, 
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WHIT ING, in ichthyology. See Gavvs, 

WHITSUND AL, a ſolemn feſtival of the Chri- 
ſtian church, obſerved on the fiftieth day after Eaſter, 
in memory of the deſcent of the Holy Ghoſt upon the 
apoltles in the viſible appearance of fiery cloven 
tongues, and of thoſe miraculous powers which were 
then conferred upon them. 

It is called Whitſunday, or White-Sunday ; becauſe 
this being one of the ſtated times for baptiſm in the 
ancient church, thoſe who were baptiſed put on white 
garments, as types of that ſpiritual purity they recei- 
ved in baptiſm. As the deſcent ef the Holy Ghoſt 


upon the apoſtles happened upon the day which the 


Jews called Pentecoſt, this feftival retained the name of 


Pentecoſt among the Chriſtians, | 


WuarrsunDday Je, one of the New Hebrides, 
which lies about four miles to the ſouth, runs in the 
ſame direction, and is of the ſame length, having 
more ſloping expoſures than Aurora: it appears to be 
better inhabited, and to contain more plantations. 
WIBU RG, a conſiderable town of Denmark, in 
North Jutland, with a biſhop's fee, remarkable for be- 
ing the ſeat of the chief court of juſtice in the pro— 
vince. The hall where the council aſſembles has the 
archives of the country, and eſcaped the terrible fire 
that happened in the year 1726, and which burned 
the cathedral-church, that of the Black Friars, the 
town-houſe, and the biſhop's palace; but they have 
all been rebuilt more magnificent than before. It is 
ſeated on the lake Weter, in a peninſula, 25 miles 
north-weſt of Sleſwick, and 110 north-by-weſt of Co- 
penbagen. E. Long. 10. 16. N. Lat. 56. 50. 

WICKER, a twig of the otier ſhrub fingle or 
wrought, | | 

WICKET), a ſmall door in the gate of a fortified 
place, &c. or a hole in a door through which to view 
what paſſes without. | 


WICKLIFF (John), the firſt divine in Europe 


who had the ſenſe, honeſty, and reſolution, to attempt 
a reformation of religion, was born about the year 
1324, in the pariſh of Wycliff, near Richmond, in 
Yorkſhire. He was educated at Oxford, firſt in 
Queen's, and afterwards in Merton college, of which 
he wag a probationer-fellow. Having acquired the 
reputation of a man of great learning and abilities, in 
1361 he was choſen maſter of Baliol hall, and in 
1365 conſtituted warden of Canterbury college, by the 
founder archbiſhop Simon de Iſlip; but was, 1367, 
ejected by the regulars, together with three fecular-tcl- 
lows. He thought their proceedings arbitrary, and 


therefore appealed to the pope; but inſtead of obtain- 


ing redreſs, in 1370 the ejectment was confirmed. 
This diſappointmeat probably contributed ſomewhat 
towards his enmity to the ſee of Rome, or rather t9 
confirm that enmity ; for he had Jong before written 
againſt the pope's exactions and corruptions of reli- 
gion. However, his credit in the univerſity contt- 
nued ; for having taken the degree of doctor 10 Civi- 
nity, he read public lectures with great applauſe ; in 
which he frequently expoſed the impoſitions of the 
Mendicant friars. About this time be publiſhed a de- 
fence of his ſovereign Edward III. againſt the pope» 
who had inſiſted on the homage to which his predeccl- 
ſor king John had agreed. This defence was the cave 
of Wicklilf's introduction at court, and of his ey 

en 


Wiekliff. 
— 


Whiting 
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Wickliff, ſent one of the ambaſſadors in 1374, to Bruges where 
Wicklow. they met the pope's nuncios, in order to ſettle ſeveral 
— eccleſiaſtical matters relative to the pope's authority. 


In the mean time Wickliff was preſented by the king to 
the reQory of Lutterworth in Leiceſterſhire, and in 
1375 he obtained a prebend in the church of Weſt- 
bury in Gloceſterſhire. Wickliff continued hitherto, 
without moleſtation, to oppoſe the papal authority; 
but in 1377 a bull was ſent over to the archbiſhop of 
Canterbury, and to Courtney biſhop of London, or- 
dering them to ſecure this arch-heretic, and lay him in 
irons: at the ſame time the pope wrote to the king, 


requeſting him to favour the biſhops in the proſecu- 


tion: he alſo ſent a bull to Oxford, commanding the 
univerſity to give him up. Before theſe bulls reached 


_ England Edward III. was dead, and Wickliff, protec- 


ted by John duke of Lancaſter, uncle to Richard II. 
favoured by the queen-mother, and ſuppotted by the 
citizens of London, eluded the perſecution of pope 
Gregory IX. who died in 1378. In the following 
year this intrepid reformer preſented to parliament a 
levere paper againſt the tyranny of Rome, wrote a— 
gainſt the papal ſupremacy and infalitbility, and pub- 
liſhed a book On the truth of the ſcriptures, intended 


to prepare the way for an Engliſh tranſlation of them, 


in which he had made conſiderable progreſs. In 1281 
he publiſhed Sixteen Concluſions; in the firſt of which he 


ventured to expoſe the grand article of tranſubſtantia- 


tion. Theſe conclufions being condemned by the 
chancellor of Oxford, Wickliff appealed to the king 
and parliament ; but being deſerted by his unſteady 
patron the duke of Lancafter, he was obliged to make 
a confeſſion at Oxford; and by an order from the kin 

was expelled the univerſity. He now retired to his li- 
ving of Lutterworth, where he finiſhed his tranſlation 
of the bible. This verſion of the bible, of which 
there are ſeveral manuſcript copies in the libraries of 
the univerſities, Britiſh Muſeum, &c. is a very literal 


tranſlation from the Latin .vulgate. In 1383 he was 


ſuddenly truck with the palſy ; a repetition of which 
put an end to his life in December 1384. He was 
buried in his own church, where his bones were ſuffer- 
ed to reſt in peace till the year 1428, when, by an or- 
der from the pope, they were taken up and burnt. — 
Befides a number of works that have been printed, he 
left a prodigious number of manuſcripts ; an accurate 
lift of which may be ſeen in biſhop Tanner's' Bib. Brit. 
Hib. Some of them are in the Bodleian Lib. others 
in the Brit. Muſeum, Ke. 

Wickliff was doubtleſs a very extraordinary man, 


conſidering the times in which he lived. His natural 


ſagacity diſcovered the abſurdities and impoſitions of 


. the church of Rome, and he had the honeſty and re- 


ſolution to promulgate his opinions, which a little 
more fupport would probably have enabled him to e- 
Rabliſh; they were evidently the foundation of the 
lubſequent reformation. 5 
WICKLOW, a county of Ireland, in the province 
of Lunſter, bounded by Wexford on the ſouth ; that 


of Dublin and part of Kildare on the north; St 


George's channel on the caſt; and Kildare and Ca- 
iherlogh counties on the welt. Its length, where 
longeſt, is 36 miles, and its greateſt breadth 28. It 


is divided into fix baronies. There are ſome pretty 


high mountains in this county; in one of which there 
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is a copper mine, wrovght at the expence of forme Wicklow: 


1 

Enpliſh gentlemen. The lowlands are pretty well in- 
habited, encloſed and cultivated, the ſoil being good 
and the air wholeſome. From the mountains in this 
county, one may fee, in a clear day, very diſtinctly 
the mountains of Snowdown in North Wales. In 
the Wicklow mountains are alſo ſome of thoſe deep 
dark vallies called g/yns, very beautiful and pictureſque, 
together with ſome grand and aſtoniſhing water: falls, 
Among the former, the dark glyn and the glyn of the 
mountains, are particularly remarkable. The dark 
glyn, (ſays the author of the Hibernia Curioſa), is 
much viſited in the ſummer-ſeaſon by the gentry trom 
Dublin, and moſt of the people of fortune that come 
to this city. It 18 equa], if not ſuperior, to any of 
the kind in the kingdom, one of the deepeſt, and at 
the ſame time the narroweſt and moſt irriguous val- 
lies I remember to have ſcen. The fides of the hills 
which ſkirt it, adorned with trees to the very tops, and 
intermized with rocky precipices, together with the 
murmuring of a little river at the bottom, that winds 
its way through this :ntricate valley over numberleſs 


little breaks and falle, that add greatly to the beauty 


of the ſcene, render it altogether a moſt pleaſing ſum- 
mer recreation. The cloſeneſs of the lofty ſhading 
hills on the fides, at the ſame time that it affords a 
moſt deliphtful cool retreat from. the heat of the fur, 
throws a kind of gloomy folemnity on the bottom ot 
this deep valley; and from this circumltance it is very 
properly called the dar ghyn. It is rather a deep 
chaim than a valley, extending about a mile through 
a lofty range of hills. At the very bottom of the 


glyn is a way cut out by the fide of the ſtream, and 


adapted to the gloomy retirement of the place, where 
the lover, the poet, or philoſopher, may wander, with 
every circumſtance, every ſcene about him, calculated 
to warm his imagination, or produce the moſt ſerious 
reflections. The glyn of the monntains in this neigh— 
bourhood is a more open and ſpacious valley, but im- 
menſely deep, and ſkirted on either hand with the 
molt enormous aftoniſhing mountains, covered for the. 
moſt part with trees from their bottoms to the very 
tops, preſenting a proſpect of the moſt horrible im- 
pending rocks. The bottom of the valley is juſt wide 
enough for a road and a river that runs through it. 
There is ſomething inexpreſſible ſtriking, beautiful, 
grand, and awful in this ſcene.” Theſe plyns are not 
far from Powerſcourt, a moſt beautiful ſeat, 14 miles 


from Dublin, belonging and giving the title of viſ- 


count to the family of Wingficld. Near this charmin 

ſeat is one of the molt beautiful water falls in the 
world, called the Fall of Powerſcourt; which, from the 
peculiarity of its ſituation, its prodigious height and 
fingular beauty, welt deſerves the notice of every tra- 
veller. It is produced by a ſmall river ariſing from 
ſprings and rains collected on the plains or ſhallow val- 
lies, on the top of an adjacent range of mountains, and 
falls at leaſt 300 feet, of which 200 are vifible on the 
plain below. The only time to fee this moſt beautiful 
and aſtoniſhing water-fall in its higheſt perfection is 
immediately after heavy rains on the mountains above. 
No deſcription can then convey an adequate idea of the 


beauty and prandeur of the ſcene, or the tranſport of 


the ſpectator. Tue trees, which grow from the bottom 
to the top of the hill on the ſides of this prodigious 
| Waicrs 
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Widgeon water- fall, are an inexpreſſible addition to its charms. 


i 
Wi ght, 


The whole ſcenery indeed, above and below, is the 
moſt extraordinary and entertaining of its kind that 
can be conceived. This county ſends 10 members to 
parliament, viz. two for the ſhire, and two for each 
of theſe boroughs, Wicklow, Baltinglaſs, Carysfort, 
and Bleſſington. 

Wicklow gives name to the county, and 1s its ca- 
pital. This town 1s noted for the belt ale in Ireland. 
It has barracks for three companies of foot, and a 
kind of caſtle and haven at the mouth of the river Lei- 
trim; but moſt of its trade conſiſts in carrying provi- 
ſions in ſmall veſſels to Dublin. It gives the title of 
baron to lord Maynard. 1 

WIDGEON, in ornithology. See Anas. 

WIDOW, a woman who has loſt ber huſband. 

WI FE, a married woman, or one joined with, and 
under the protect ion of an huſband. See Hus BAND. 

Ile of WIGHT, a part of the county of Southamp- 


ton, ſeparated from the reſt by a channel about 20 


miles long and 12 broad. It ſeems to have been call- 
ed by the Britons Lid, the diminutive of U7z, which 
ſignifies an iſſand. Hence the Romans, imitating, as 
their cuſtom was, the ſound of the Britiſh word, tyled 
it YVidis, Vedtis, and Veda. Diodorus Siculus, coming 
near to the Britiſh name, calls it Ta. The Saxons, 
Wiht, or Wihte, and Wightland, becauſe poſſeſſed 


by the Jutes, called ſometimes Vitæ and Viti, as well 


as Futi; whence, in the modern Welſh, it appears to be 
ſtyled Guith, which, becauſe it ſignifies disjoined or di- 
vorced, ſome have thought a very ſignificant appella- 
tion; but the former account, though more modern, is 
however more natural, and therefore ſeems to come 
nearer the truth. | 

It is ſeparated from Hampſhire by a ſmall arm of 
the ſea, called anciently the Sclent, which is, in ſome 
places, 12, in others ſeven, in molt about four miles 


broad, except at the ſtrait between Sharpnor and Hurſt 


caſtles, where it is not quite two. This iſland is, or 
rather was, of an oval form, and thence ſaid to reſemble 
an egg; and in length, from eaſt to weſt, was ancient- 
ly 30 miles, at preſent 23 at moſt; in breadth, from 
north to ſouth, 12; in circumference, 60. 
fide of the iſland, which is oppoſed to France, is na- 
turally fortified by exceeding ſteep cliffs; and where- 
ever theſe are are wanting, forts and blockhouſes have 
been built. | 

There are alſo large and dangerous banks of ſand 
on the north ſide, called the Horſe, No Man's Land, 
and the Brembles ; on the welt fide a long ridge of 
rocks, and nearer the ſhore the needles; on the ſouth 
Atherfeld rocks, Challarme, and Done Moſs; to the 
eaſt, the Black Rocks, the Mixon, and the White 
Cliff, afford a kind of natural and effectual barrier 
againſt all invaders, 

It looks as if theſe rocks, ſhoals, and ſands, were 
remnants of the land belonging to this iſland when 30 
miles long, and ſhaped like an egg, as ancient authors 
deſeribe it. | 

long ridge of hills runs from welt to eaſt. The 
country on the fouth fide is wonderfully rich and fer- 
tile, producing vaſt quantities of excellent corn; fome 
ſay, in one good year as much as will ſerve the inha- 


bitants feven. The middle and mountainous part of 


the iſland has ſome wood, and abugdance of fine graſs, 
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which nouriſhes à vaſt number of ſheep ; and their fleece Wight 


The ſouth. 


TT 


1s not inferior to any in Great Britain, except thoſe 


of Cotſwould and Lempſter. Cattle, fowl, and fiſh, Viking, 


are equally good, and, except in time of war, when 
the iſland is crowded with people, cheap. There 
were likewiſe two parks, but one of theſe is now con- 
verted into arable land, and a foreſt ſtored with ex. 
cellent veniſon ; to which when we add, that the cli. 
mate is ſo mild, that myrtles grow in the open air, and 
ſo wholeſome (except towards the eaſtern extremity, 
where agues are very common) that the people are 
generally healthy, and live frequently to a great age, 
we may be juſtified in ſay ing, that few places can boaſt 
of being more plentiful or more pleaſant. | 

It is admirably watered in every part by ſprings, 
brooks, or rivers. The famous road of St Helens lies 
on the north-eaſt fide of the iſland, where the ſea en- 
ters ſo deep, as almoſt to cut off one part; the moſt 
eaſtern promontory of which is Benbridge Point, and 
that extremity obtains the name of Benbridge Ie. 
There is another large opening about the middle, on 
the north fide, where the river Cowes falls into the ſea, 
and forms a harbour, defended formerly by two ftrong 
caltles, called the Za/? and Veſt Coaues; but the latter 
only is now ſtanding. About four miles up the river 
ſands Newport, the capital of the ifle, in which there 
are at preſent between 3000 and 4000 inhabitants: It 
is a neat town, built with ſtone, to which veſſels of a 
{mall burden come up; and being called in Latin 
Medena, the iſland is on that account divided into the 


Hundreds of Eaſt Meden and Weſt Meden. About 


a mile from thence ſtands Careſbrook caſtle upon an 
high rock. To the welt of Newport-haven lies that 
of Newton, which, notwithitanding it is now inconſi- 
derable, was heretofore alſo a pretty good town; and 
{till farther to the weſt lies the caſtle and town of South 
Yarmouth, where the ſea enters again into the land, 
and penetrates within a mile of the ſouth coaſt, The 
iſland being here as much interſe&ed as at the eaſtern 
extremity, as that is ſtyled Benbridge, fo this is called 
Freſhavater 1/le. oy 3 

WILDERNESS, in gardening, a kind of grove 
of large trees in a ſpacious garden, in which the walls 
are commonly made, either to. interfe& each other in 
angles, or have the appearance of meanders and laby- 
rinths. | 

WILKINS (Dr John), a moſt ingenious'and learn- 
ed Engliſh biſhop, was the ſon of a goldimith of Ox- 
ford, and was born ia 1614. He adhered to the par- 
liament during the civil wars, by whom he was made 
warden of Wadham college in 1648 : he married at- 
terwards the ſiſter of Oliver Cromwell, and procured a 
diſpenſation to retain his wardenſhip notwithilanding- 
Richard Cromwell made him maſter of Trinity - col- 
lege, Cambridge, from which be was ejected on the 
Reſtoration. He then became preacher to Gray's 
Ian, rector of St Laurence Jewry, London, dean of 
Rippon, and in 1668 was promoted to the biſhopric 
of Cheſter : he died in 1672. Biſhop Wilkins thought 
it prudent to fubmit to the powers in being ; he there- 


fore ſubſcribed to the ſolemn league and covenant 


while it was enforced, and was equally ready to ſwear 
allegiance to king Charles when he was reſtored : this, 
with his moderate ſpirit toward diſſenters, rendere 


him not very agrecable to churchmen, His mathema. 


t 


ins. 


— 
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will, tical and philoſophical works, which contain many in- 
Willa. genious and curious pieces, conſidering the time when 


they were wrote, have been collected in one vol. 8vo. 
He publiſhed alſo ſome theological tracts. i 
WILL, that faculty of the mind by which it em- 
braces or rejcꝭs any thing offered to it. See METa- 
PHYSICS, u“ 76, 78, 80. bg 
Wilt, or Laſt WiLL, in law, fignifies the declara- 


tion of a man's mind and intent relating to the diſpo- 


ſition of his lands, goods, or other eſtate, or of what 
he would have done after his death. In the common 
Jaw there is a diſtinction made between a will and a 


teſtäment: that is called a will where lands or tene- 


ments are given; and when the diſpoſition concerns 
goods and chattels alone, it is termed a 7e/fament. See 
"TESTAMENT. 

W1LL-with-a-wwhifſþ, or Fack-with- a-lanthorn, two 
popular names for the meteor called ;gnis fatuus. See 
Lier, 0 27. h 

WILLIAM of MarmsBuky, an hiſtorian of con- 
fiderable merit in the reign of king Stephen ; but of 
whoſe life few particulars are known. According to 
Bale and Pits, he was ſurnamed Somerſetus, from the 
county in which he was born. From his own preface 
to his ſecond book De regibus Anglorum, it appears 
that he was addicted to learning from his youth; that 
he applied himſelf to the ſtudy of logic, phyſie, ethics, 
and particularly to hiſtory. He retired to the Bene- 
dicine convent at Malmſbury, became a monk, and 
was made precentor and librarian ; a ſituation which 
eſpecially favoured his intention of writing the hiſtory 
of this kingdom. In this monaſtery he ſpent the re- 
mainder of his life, and died in the year 1142. He 
is ene of our moſt ancient and moſt faithful hiſtorians, 
His capital work is that intitled De regibus Anglorum, 
in five books; with an Appendix, which he ſtyles 
Hiſtorie Novellz, in two more. II is a judicious col- 
lection of whatever he found on record relative to 
England, from the invaſion of the Saxons to his own 
times, | 

WiLLiam of Newbury, ſo called from a mona- 
ſtery in Yorkſhire, of which he was a member, wrote a 
hiſtory which begins at the conqueſt, and ends at the 
year 1197. His Latin ſtyle is preferred to that of 
Matthew Paris ; and he is intitled to particular praiſe, 
for his boneſt regard to truth, in treating the fables 
of Jeffery of Monmouth with the contempt they de- 
ſerve; as well as for expreſſing his approbation of 
Henry II's deſign of reforming the clergy, by bringing 
them under the regulation of the ſecular power. 

WirtLiam of Poidtiers, chaplain to king William 
the Conqueror, wrote a fair account of the Norman 


revolution, that has found good credit with moſt of 


our hiſtorians, 
WiLL1am, archbiſhop of Tyre, was a learned pre- 
l:te, who in the reign of Henry IT. was ſent to im- 


plore all the powers of Europe to aid the Holy Land 


by a new cruſade. 


He has left 4 Hiſtory of the 


Holy Wars, from their commencement to the year 


1183, which in matter and ſtyle is far ſuperior to any 
other of that or many preceding ages. 

WilLiam of Wykeharn, biſhop of Wincheſter, was 
born in the village of Wykeham, in the county of 
Southampton, in 1324. He had his education at 
Wiacheller and Oxford. Having continued near fix 
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years in the univerſity, his patron Nicholas Wedal, William. 


W I 

governor of the province of Southampton, took him 
into his family, and appointed him his counſellor and 
ſecretary. He could not have made choice of a fitter 
perſon for that employment, no man in that age wri- 
ting or ſpeaking more politely than Wykeham. For 
this reaſon Edington, biſhop of Winchelter, lord high- 
treaſurer of the kingdom, appointed him his fecretary 
three years after, and allo recommended him to king 
Edward III. who took him into his ſervice. Being 
{killed in geometry and architecture, he was appointed 
ſurveyor of the royal buildings, and alſo chiet-juſlice 
in Eyre: he it was who ſuperintended the building of 
Windſor. caſtle, He was afterward chief ſecretary of 
ſtate, and keeper of the privy-ſeal ; and in 1367 ſue— 


_ ceeded Edington in the ſee of Wincheſter. A little 


after he was appointed lord high-chancellor and preſi- 
dent of the privy-council. That he might well dif- 
charge the ſeveral functions of his employments, both 
eccletiaſtical and civil, he endeavoured, on one hand, 
to regulate his own life according to the ſtricteſt max- 
ims, and to promote ſuch pariſh-prietts only as were 
able to give due infiruQtions to their parifhioners, and. 
at the ſame time led exemplary lives: on the other 
hand, he did all in his power to cauſe juſtice to be ex- 
aQly adminiſtered. In 1371 he reſigned his chance}- 
lorſhip, and ſome time after the great ſeal, Edward 
being returned to England, after having carried on a 
very ſucceſsful war in France, found his exchequer in 
great diſorder. The duke of Lancalter, one of his 
ſons, at the head of ſeveral lords, having brought com- 
plaints againſt the clergy, who then enjoyed molt poſts 
in the kingdom, the king removed them from their 
employments. But the laymen, who were raiſcd to 
them, behaved ſo ill, that the king was forced to re- 
ſtore the eceleſiaſtics. The duke of Lancaſter ſhowed 
ſtrong animoſity to the clergy, and ſet every engine at 
work to ruin Wykeham. He impeached him of ex- 
tortion, and of diſguiling things, and obliged him to 
appear at the King's-bench. He got ſuch judges ap- 
pointed-as condemned him; and not ſatisfied with de- 
priving him of all the temporalities of his biſhopric, 
he adviſed Edward to baniſh him : but this prince re- 
jected the propoſal, and afterward reſtored to Wyke- 
ham all that he had been diveſted of. Richard II. was 
but eleven years old when Edward died ; whereby the 
duke of Lancaſter had an eaſy opportunity of reviving 
the accuſations againtt the biſhop of Wincheſter : ne- 
vertheleſs Wykeham cleared himſelf. Then he found- 
ed two noble colleges, the one in Oxford, the other 
in Wincheſter, Whilſt he was exerting his utmoſt 
endeavours to improve theſe two fine foundations, he 
was recalled to court, and in a manner forced to ac- 
cept of the office of lord high-chancellor in 1389,— 
Having excellently diſcharged the duties of that em- 
ployment for three years, he obtained leave to reſign 
it, foreſeeing the dilturbances that were going to break 
out. Being returned to his church, he finiſhed his 
college, and built there ſo magnificent a cathedral, 
that it almoft equalz that of St Paul's in London. He 
laid out ſeveral ſums in things advantageous to the 
public and to the poor; notwithſtanding which, in 
1397 he was in great danger; for he and ſome others 
were impeached of high-treaſon in open parliament ; 
however, he was again fully cleared. From that time 
till 


Re I 
Willis. 
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William till bis death he kept quiet in his dioceſe, and there 


employed himſelf in all the duties of a good prelate. 
He died in 1404, in the 81| year of his age. 
WirLiAu, the name of ſeveral kings of England. 
See ENGLAND, n* 86. 91. and Britain, n“ 280, &c. 
WILLIAMSBURG, the capital of Virgiaia in 
North America, fituated in James county, between 
James and York rivers, W. Long. 76. 30. N. Lat. 
20. | 
TY ILLIAMs FOTR, is a factory of Aſia be- 
longing-to the Eaſt- India company, ſeated on one of 
the branches of the river Ganges, in the kingdom of 
Bengal. The fort was firſt built in the ſhape of an ir- 
regular tetragon of brick and mortar; and the town 
has nothing regular in it, becauſe every one built a 
houſe as he liked beft, and for his own conveniency. 


The governor's houſe is within the fort, and is the beſt 


piece of architecture in theſe parts. Here there are 
alſo convenient lodgings for the factors and writers, 
with ſtore-houſes for the company's goods, and ma- 
gazines for ammunition. About 50 yards from the 
fort is the church, built by the charity of merchants 


reſiding here. The town is called Calcutta, and has a 


pretty good hoſpital for the ſick, though few come 
out of it alive. It is governed by a mayor and alder- 


men, as moſt of the company's faQtories in the Ealt - 
Indies now are. Ia 1757 it was ſurpriſed by the na- 
bob of Bengal, who took it, and put moſt of thoſe that 


had made reſiſtance into a place called the Black Hole, 
where moſt of them were ſmoothered. This nabob was 
afterwards killed, and another ſet up in his room, more 
friendly to the Engliſh ; and the factory was re eſta- 
bliſhed, E. Long. 86. o. N. Lat. 22. 27. 
WILLIAMSTADT, a ſea-port town of Holland. 


Tt is a handſome ſtrong place, and the harbour is well 


. frequented. It was built by William prince of Orange 


in 1585; and in 1732 belonged to the ſtadtholder of 
Frieſland. The river near which it is built is called 
Butterfliet, or Hallaud Diep ; and is one of the bul- 
warks of the Dutch on the fide of Brabant, where 


they always keep a garriſon. E. Long. 4. 23. N. Lat. 


1. 41. | 

WILLIS (Dr Thomas), a celebrated Engliſh phy- 
ſician, was born at Great Bodwin, in Wiltſhire, in 
1621, and ſtudied at Chriſt- church college, Oxford. 
When that city was garrifoned for the king, he, a- 
mong other ſcholars, bore arms for his Majeſty, and 
devoted his leiſure hours to the ({tudy of phyſic. The 
garriſon of Oxford at length ſurrendering to the par- 
liament, he applied himſelf to the practice of his pro- 
feſlion; and ſoon rendered himſelf famous by his care 
and ſcill. He appropriated a room as an oratory for 
divine ſervice according to the church of England, 


whither molt of the loyaliſts in Oxford daily reſorted. 
In 1660, he became Sedleian profeſſor of natural phi- 


loſophy, and the ſame year took the degree of doctor 
ot phyſic, In 1664, he diſcovered che famous medi- 
einal ſpring at Alſtropp, near Brackley. He was one 
of the firſt members of the Royal Society, and ſoon 


made his name illuſtrious by his excellent writings. In, 


1666, after the fire of London, he removed to Weſt- 

minfter; and his practice became greater than that of 

any of the pnylicians his cotemporaries. Soon after 

his ſettlement in London, his only fon Thomas falling 

into a coniumption, he ſent him to Montpelier in 
2 g 


France for the recovery of his health; and it proved wu, 
ſucceſsful. His wife alſo labouring under the ſame Willough, 


diforder, he offered to leave the town; but ſhe, not 


ſuffering him to negle& the means of providing for his 


family, died in 1670. He died at his houſe in St 
Martin's in 1675, and was buried near her in Weſt. 
miniſter abbey. Dr Willis was extremely modeſt and 
nnambitious, and refuſed the honour of knghthood, 
He was remarkably pious: As he roſe early in the 
morning, that he might be preſent at divine ſervice, 
which he conſtantly frequented before he viſited his 
patients, he procured prayers to be read beyond the 
accuſtomed times while he lived; and at his death 
ſettled a ſtipend of 20]. per annum to continue them, 
He was a liberal bene factor to the poor wherever he 
came, baving from his early practice allotted part of 
his profits to charitable uſes. He was exact and re- 
gular in all his hours: and though his table was the 
reſort of moſt of the great men of London, yet he was 
remarkable for his plainneſs, and his being a man of 
little diſcourſe, complaiſance, or ſociety ; but he was 
juitly admired for his deep infight into natural and-ex- 
perimental philoſophy, anatomy, and chemiſtry; for 
his ſucceſsful practice; and for the elegance and pu- 
rity of his Latin ſtyle. He wrote, 1. A treatiſe in 
Engliſh, intitled A plain and eaſy Method for preſer- 
ving thoſe that are well from the Infection of the Plague, 
and for curing ſuch as are infected. 2. Several Latin 
works, which were collected and printed at Amſterdam, 
in 1682, in 2 vols, 4to. 

WILLIS (Brown), grandſon of the famous phyſi- 
clan, and an eminent antiquary, was born in Dorſet- 
ſhire in 1682. He was educated in Weſtminſter ſchool, 
where the ſolemnity of the adjoining abbey engaged 
his admiration, and 1thpreſſed*his mind with an early 
love of antiquities. From thence he removed to Chriſt- 
church, Oxford; and during the courſe of his life vi- 
lited almolt all the cathedrals in England and Wales; 
which journies he uſed to call his pi/grimages. He pub- 
liſhed Surveys of them in 4 vols, 4to. He wrote alſo 
A Hiſtory of the mitred Parliamentary Abbeys, 2 vols, 
Svo.; and Notitia Partiamentaria, 2 vols, 8vo, with 
ſome other things. He was choſen member for the 
town of Buckingham in 1705, was created doQor of 
laws at Oxford in 1749, and died in 1760. 

WILLOUGHBY (Francis), a celebrated natural 
hiſtorian, was the only ſon of Sir Francis Willoughby, 


knight. He was fond of ſtudy from his childhood, 


and held idleneſs in abhorrence; he being ſo great an 


Gconomiſt with regard to his time, as not willingly to 


loſe or miſapply the leaſt part of it; by which means 
he attained great ſki]] in all branches of learning, and 
particularly in the mathematics: but obſerving that 
the hiſtory of animals was in a great meaſure neglec- 
ted by his countrymen, he particularly applied himſelf 
to that province; and for this purpoſe carefully read 
over what had been written on that ſubje& by others. 
He then travelled ſeveral times over his native country; 


and afterwards into France, Spain, Italy, Germany, 


and the Low Countries, attended by his ingenious 
friend Mr John Ray, It is remarkable, that, not- 

withſtanding the advantages of birth, fortune, and 
parts, he was as humble as any man of the meaneſt 
fortune; was ſober, temperate, and chaſte; ſcrupu- 


louſly juſt; ſo true to his word and ' promiſe, that a 
mar 
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when fortune frowned upon him; and remarkably pi- 
ous, patient, and ſubmiſſive to the divine will. This 
is the character given of him by Mr Ray, whoſe ve- 


racity none will doubt. This ingenious and learned 


gentleman died in 1672, at 37 years of age; having 
impaired his health by his application, He wrote, 
1. Ornithologiæ libri tres, folio, which was afterwards 
tranſlated iuto Engliſh, with an Appendix by Mr Ray, 
in folio” 2. Hiſtoriæ Piſcium libri quatuor, folio. 
3. Letters of Francis Willoughby, E'q; added to Phi- 
loſophical Letters between the learned Mr Ray and ſe- 
vera] of his correſpondents, publiſh:d, in 8v0, by Wil- 
liam Derham. 4. Several ingenious papers in the Phi- 
loſophical TranſaQtions, 5 

WILMOT (John), earl of Rocheſter, a great wit 
in the reign of Charles II. the fon of Henry earl of 
Rocheſter, was born in 1648. He was taught gram- 
mar and claſſical learning at the free-ſchoo} at Bur- 
ford; where he obtained a quick reliſh of the beautics 
of the Latin tongue, and atterwards became well ver- 
ſed in the authors of the Auguſtine age. In 1659, he 
was admitted a nobleman of Wadham college, where 
he obtained the degree of maſter of arts. He after- 
wards travelled through France and Italy; and at his 
return was made one of the gentlemen of the bed- 


chamber to the king, and comptroller of Woodftock 


Park. In 1665, be went to ſea, and was in the Re- 
venge, commanded by Sir Thomas 'Tiddiman, when 
the attack was made on the port of Bergen in Norway ; 
during the whole action he ſhowed the greateſt reſolu- 
tion, and gained a high reputation for courage; which 
he ſupported in a ſecond expedition, but afterwards 
loſt it in a private adventure with Lord Mulgrave. 
Before the earl of Rocheſter travelled, he had given 
into the moſt diſorderly and intemperate way of living; 
yet he had ſo far got the better of it at his return, that 
be hated nothing more. But falling into the company of 
the courtiers, who continually practiſed theſe exceſles, 
he became ſo ſunk in debauchery, that be was for five 
years together ſo given up to drinking, that during all 


that time he was never cool enough to be maſter of 


himſelf. His violent love of pleaſure, and his diſpoſi- 
tion to extravagant mirth, carried him to great ex- 


ceſſes. The firft involved him in ſenſuality, and the 


other led him into many adventures and ridiculous fro- 
lies. Once diſguiſing himſelf ſo that he could not be 
known by his neareſt friends, he ſet up in Tower: ſtreet 
for an Italian mountebank, and there diſperſed his no- 
ſtrums for ſome weeks. He often diſguiſed bimſelf as 
a porter, or as a beggar, ſometimes to follow a mean 
amour: at other times, he would go about merely for 
diverſion, in odd ſhapes; and ated his part ſo natu- 
rally, that he could not be known even by his friends. 
In ſhort, by his conſtant indulgence in wine, women, 
and irregular frolics, he entirely wore out an exccllent 
conſtitution before he was 30 years of age. In Octo- 
ber 1679, when recovering from a violent diſeaſe, 
which ended in a conſumption, he was viſited by Dr 
Burnet, upon an intimation that ſuch a viſit would be 
agreeable to him. Dr Barnet publiſhed an account of 
his conferences with Lord Rocheſter; in which it ap- 
prars, that though he had lived the life of a libertine 


and atheiſt, yet he died the death of a penitent Chri- 
Vor. X EY 


: 1 
wümot. man might venture his eſtate and life upon it; ſo faith- 
— ful and conſtant to his friend, as nevet᷑ to deſert him 


1 1 
ſtian. His death happened in 1680; fince which time 
his poems have been various times printed, both ſepa- 
rately and together: but when once he obtained the 
character of a lewd and obſcene writer, every thing in 
that ſtrain was fathered upon him; and thus many 
pieces not of his writing have crept into the later edi-— 
tions of his works. The author of the Catalogue of 
Royal and Noble Authors, ſays, he was © a man 


whom the Muſes were fond to inſpire, and aſhamed to 


avow, and who practiſed without the leaſt reſerve that 
ſecret which can make verſes more read for their de- 
fects than their merits, Lord Rocheſter's Porms have 
much more obſcenity than wit, more? wit than poetry, 
and more poetry than politeneſs. One 1s amazed at 
hearing the age of Charles II. called polite; becauſe 
the Preſbyterians and religionifls had affected to call 


every thing by a Scripture name. The court had no 


pretenſions to politeneſs, but by its reſemblance to 
another age, which called its own groſſneſs polite, the 
age of Ariſtophanes. Would a Scythian have been 
civilized by the Athenian ſtage, or a Hottentot by 


the drawing-room of Charles II.? The characters and | 


anecdotes being forgot, the ſtate · poems of that time 
are a heap of ſenſeleſs ribaldry, ſcarcely rhime, and 


more ſeldom in metre. When Satyrs were brought to 
court, no wonder the Graces would not truſt them- 


ſelves there.” His writings, beſides thoſe already 
mentioned, are, a Satyre againſt Mankind; Nothing, 
a poem; Valentinian, a tragedy; Fifty-four Letters to 
Henry Saville, and others ; Seven more to his Wife 
and Son; a Letter on his deathbed to Dr Burnet. 
He alſo left behind him ſeveral other papers, and a 
Hiſtory of the Intrigues of the Court of Charles IT. 


but his mother, a very devout lady, ordered all his pa- 


pers to be burned. 

WILSON (Florence), known in the republic of 
letters by the name of Florentius Voluſinus, was born 
at Elgin in the ſhire of Murray in Scotland, and edu- 
cated in the univerfity of Aberdeen. Travelling to 
England with an intention to improve his fortune, he 
had the felicity to be introduced to cardinal Wolſey, 
who appointed him tutor to one of his nephews. In 
that capacity he went to Paris, and continued there 
till the cardinal's death. During his reſidence in that 
city he became acquainted with the learned cardinal 
Bellai, archbiſhop, of Paris, who allowed him a pen- 
fioo, and meant to have appointed him royal profeſſor 
of the Greek and Latin languages in the vniverfity of 
Paris: but Bellai being diſgraced, Wilſon's proſpects 
faded with the fortunes of his patron, whom neverthe- 


leſs he attended on his journey to Rome. Wilſon was 


taken ill at Avignon, and the cardinal proceeded with- 
out him. After his recovery, he paid a viſit to the 
celebrated cardinal Sabolet, the Mecænas of his time, 
who was alſo biſhop of Carpentras, where he then re- 
ſided. The cardinal was ſo charmed with his erudition, 
that he appointed him profeſſor of the learned lan- 
guages, with a ſtipend of 100 piſtoles per annum. 


During his refidence at Carpentras, he wrote his ce- - 


lebrated treatiſe De animi tranquillitate, Mackenzie 
ſays that he afterwards taught philofophy in Italy; 
and that, being at length deſirous of returning to Scot- 
land, he began his journey homeward, was taken ill at 
Viene in Duuphiny, and died there in the year 1547, 
He was generally eſteemed an accompliſhed linguitt, 
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an admirable philoſopher, and an excellent Latin poet. 
He wrote, beſide the above treatiſe, 1. Poemata. 
Lond. 1619 4to. 2. Commentatio quædam theologica 
in aphoriſmos diſſecta, per Sebaſt. Gryph. 3. Phileſophie 
Ariſtot. ſynopfts, lib. iv. 

WILSON (Thomas), lord biſhop of Sodor and 
Man, was born in 1663, at Burton, in the county of 
Cheſter. He received the rudiments of his education 
at the county town, and from thence was removed to 
the univerſity of Dublin. Hs allewance at the uni- 
verſity was 201, a-year; a ſum, ſmall as it may now 
appear, which was in thoſe days ſufficient for a ſober 
youth in ſo cheap a country as Ireland. | 

His firſt intention was to have applied to the ſtudy 
of phyſic; but from this he was diverted by archdeacon 
Hewetſon, by whoſe advice he dedicated himſelf to the 
church. He continued at college till the year 1686, 
when, on the 29th of June, he was ordaiued deacon, 

The exact time of Mr Wilſon's leaving Dublin is 
not known: but on account of the political and reli- 
gious diſputes of thoſe days, it was ſooner than he in— 
tended. On the 10th of December in the ſame year, 
he was licenſed to the curacy of New Church in Win- 
wick, of which Dr Sherlock, his maternal uncle, was 
rector. His ſtipend was no more than 30 l. a-year; 
but being an excellent æconomiſt, and having the ad- 
vantage of living with his uncle, this ſmall income was 
not only ſufficient to ſupply his own wants, buſt it en- 


abled him to ſupply the wants of others; and for this 


purpoſe he ſet apart cne-tenth of his income, 

In 1692 he was appointed domeſtic chaplain to 
William earl of Derby, and tutor to his fon James Lord 
Strange, with a ialary of 3ol. a-year. He was ſoon 
after elected maſter of the alms-houſe at Latham, 
which brought him in 20]. a-year more. Having now 
an income far beyond his expectations, or. his wiſhes, 


except as it increaſed his ability to do good, he ſet 


apart one fifth of his income for pious uſes, and par- 
ticularly for the paor. In ſhort, as his income increa- 


fed, he increaſed the portion of it which was allotted 
to the purpoſes of charity. 


At firſt he ſet apart a 
tenth, then a fifth, afterwards a third, and laſtly, when 
he became a biſhop, he dedicated ihe full half of his 
revenues to pious and charitable uſes, 7 
He had not been long in the ſervice of Lord Derby, 
before he was offered the valuable living of Buddef- 
worth in Yorkſhire; which he refuſed to accept, as be- 
ing inconfiftent with the reſolves of his conſcience a- 
gainſt non-refidence, Lord Derby chooſing ſtill to re- 
tain him as chaplain, and tutor to his ſon. In 1697 


he was promoted, not without ſome degree of com- 


pulſion on the part of his patron, to the biſhopric of 
the Iſle of Man; a preferment which he held 58 
years. In 1698 he married Mary, daughter of Tho- 
mas Patten, Eſq; of Warrington. By this lady, who 
ſurvived her marriage about fix years, he had four chil- 
dren ; none of whom are living except Dr Wilſon, pre- 
bendary of Weſtminſter. | 

„The annual receipts of the biſhopric (ſays the au- 
thor of his memoirs) did not exceed 3001. in money. 
Some neceſſaries in his houſe, as ſpices, ſugar, wine, 
books, &c. muſt be paid for with money; diſt reſſed or 
ſhipwrecked mariners, and ſome other poor objects, re- 
quired to berelieved with money; but the poor of the 
ifland were fed and clothed, and the houſe in general 
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a perſon than Mrs Horn, wife of Captain Horn, go- 


W. 1.1 
ſupplied from his demeſnes, by exchange, without mo- Wilo, 
ney. The poor, who could weave or ſpin, found the 
beſt market at Biſhop's-covurt, where they bartered the 
produce of their labour for corn. Taylors and ſhoe- 
makers were kept in the houſe conſtantly employed, 
to make into garments or ſhoes that cloth or leather 
which his corn had purchaſed; and the aged and in- 
firm were ſupplied according to their ſeveral wants. 
Mr Moore of Doyglas informed the editor, that he 
was once witneſs & pleating and fingular inſtance of 
the Biſhop's attention to ſome aged poor of the iſland. 
As he was diftnbuting ſpectacles to ſome whoſe eye- 
fight failed them, Mr Moore expreſſed his ſurpriſe, ag 
he well knew not one of them could read a letter, 
No matter, (ſaid the Biſhop with a ſmile) they will 
find uſe enough for them; theſe ſpectacles will help 
them to thread a needle, to mend their elothes, or, if 
need be, to keep themſelves free from vermin.” 

The year 1720 brings us to a remarkable epocha 
in the life of this zealous and worthy Biſhop; tbe hi- 
ſtory of which will be beſt related in the biographer's 
own words. „ The ſuſpended perſon alluded to in 
the Biſhop's charge of June the gth, 1720, was no leſs 


Wilſhir 
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vernor of the iſland. In the year 1719, ſhe accuſed 
Mrs Puller, a widow woman of fair character, of for- 
nication with Sir James Pool; and from this ſtory, to 
pleaſe Mrs Horn, archdeacon Horrobin refuſed Mrg 
Puller the ſacrament. Uneaſy under this reſtriction, 
ſhe had recourſe to the mode pointed out by the con- 
{titutions of the church to prove her innocence, name- 
ly, by- oath; which ſhe and Sir James Pool took before 
the Biſhop, with compurgators of the beſt character: 
and no evidence being produced to prove their guilt, 
they were by the Biſhop cleared of the charge; and 
Mrs Horn was ſentenced to aſk pardon of the parties 
whom ſhe had fo unjuſtly traduced. This ſhe refuſed 
to do; and treated the Biſhop and his authority, as 
well as the eccleſiaſtical conſtitutions of the iſland, with 
contempt. For this indeceat diſreſpect to the laws of 
the church, the eccleſiaſtical cenſure was pronounced, 
which baniſhed ber from the ſacrament till atonement 
was made. The archd-acon, who was chaplain to the 
governor, out of pique to the Biſhop, or from ſome un- 
worthy motive, received her at the communion, con- 
trary to the cuſtom and orders of the church. An in- 
ſult to himſelf the Biſhop would have forgiven, but 
diſobedience to the church and its laws he could not 
allow of. He conſidered it as the oblation of wrath, 
rather than the bond of peace, and at laft ſuſpended 
the archdeacon. The archdeacon in a rage, inſtead 
of applying to the archbiſhop of York as metropoli- 
tan, and conſequently the proper judge to appeal to 
in matters relating to tha church, threw himſelf on the 
civil power; and the governor, under pretence that 
the Biſhop had acted illegally and extrajudicially, fined 
him 501. and his two vicars-general, who had been of- 
ficially concerned in the ſuſpenſion, 201. each. This 
fine they all refuſed to pay, as an arbitrary and unjuſt 
impoſition: upon which the governor ſent a party of 
ſoldiers; and they were, on the 29th of June 1722, 
committed to the priſon of Caſtle Ruſhin, where they 
were kept cloſely confined, and no perſons admitted 
within the walls to ſee or converſe with them.” The 
Biſhop was confined in this priſon two months, and 
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Wiltſhire, releaſed at the end of that time upon his petition to 
Winchelſea the king and council.“ 


.—— $0 great was the Biſhop's attachment to his flock, 


that no temptation could ſeduce him from their ſervice, 
He more than once refuſed the offer of an Engliſh bi- 
ſhopric. There is an anecdote of his Lordſhip and car- 
dival Fleury, which does great credit to them both. 
The cardinal wanted much to ſee him, and ſent over 
on purpoſe to inquire after his health, his age, and the 
date of his conſecration, as they were the two oldeſt 
biſhops, and he believed the pooreſt, in Europe; at 


the ſame time inviting him to France. The Biſhop ſent 


the cardinal an anſwer, which gave him fo high an opi- 
nion of him, that the cardinal obtained an order that 
no French privateer ſhould ravage the Iflz of Man. 

This good prelate lived till the year 1755, dying at 
the advanced age of 93. His works have lately been 

ubliſhed in 2 vols 4to. 

WILTSHIRE, a county of England, bounded on 
the wet by Somerſetſhire, on the eaſt by Berkſhire 
and Hampſhire, on the north by Glocelterſhire, and 
on the ſouth by Dorſetſhire and part of Hampſhire. 
The length amounts to 39 miles; its breadth to 30; 
and its circumference to 140. It contains 29 hun- 
dreds, 23 market-towns, 304 pariſhes, and about 
$76,000 ſouls. Beſides two members for the ſhire, and 
two for the city of Saliſbury, each of the following 
towns ſends two to parliament, viz. Wilton, Down- 
ton, Hindon, Heyteſbury, Weſtbury, Calne, Devizes, 
Chippanham, Malmſbury, Cricklade, Great Bedwin, 
Ludgerſhall, Old Sarum, Wooton-Baſſet, Marlbo- 
rough. | | 

The air of this county is very healthy, not only 
in the more low and level parts, but alſo on the hills. 
The ſoil of the vales is very rich, and produces corn 
and graſs in great plenty. The beautiful downs in the 
ſouth yield the fineſt paſture for ſheep, with-which they 
are overſpread. The greateſt diſadvantage the county 
labours under is want of fuel, as there are no coal- 
pits, and but little wood. This county is noted for 
great quantities of very fine cheeſe, and for its manu- 
facture of broad cloth, to which it was invited by the 
great plenty and fineneſs of its wool, Belides a num- 
ber of leſſer ftreams, it is watered by the rivers Iſis, 
Kennet, Upper and Lower Avon, Willy, Burne, and 
Nadier, which are well ſtored with fiſh. 

WINCHELSEA, a town in Suſſex, which has no 
market, but has one fair on May 14, for cattle and 
pedJars-ware, It was an ancient place, at leaſt the old 
town, which was ſwallowed up by the occan in i250. 
It is now dwindled to a mean place, though it retains 
its privileges, and ſends two members to parliament, 
It is ſeated on a rocky cliff, on an inlet of the fea ; 
and had a haven, now choaked np. It had 18 pariſh- 
churchzs, now reduced to one. The market-houle is 
in the midſt of the town, from whence run four paved 
firecis, at the end of which are four ways, which had 
formerly buildings on each ſide for a contiderable di- 
flance, It is 2 miles ſouth-welt of Rye, and 71 ſouth- 
caſt of London. It is governed by a mayor and ju- 


rats, though it has but about 70 houſes, Three of the 


gates are ftill ſtanding, but much decayed. E. Long. 
©. 45. N. Lat. 50 58. 


WINCHELSEA (Anne counteſs of), a lady of 


excellent genius, eſpecially in poctry, was maid of he- 
I 


nour to the ducheſs of York, ſecond wife to king Wincheſter. 


James II. and was afterwards married to Heneage, ſe- 
cond ſon of the earl of Winchelſea. One of the moſt 
conſiderable of the counteſs of Winchelſea's poems was 
that on the Spleen. A collection of her poems were 
printed at London in 1713, containing a tragedy ne- 
ver acted, intitled 4ri/tomenes. The countels died in 
1720 without iſſue, as her huſband did in 1726. 
WINCHESTER, the capital of the county of 
Hampſhire in England. It is a very ancient city, ſup- 
poſed to have been built ſeveral centuries before Chriſt. 
The Romans called it Venta Belgarum, the Britons 
Caer Givent, and the Saxons IWittanceaſter ; whence 
came the preſent name. It ſtands upon the river It- 
chin, in a bottom ſurrounded with chalky hills; and 
13 generally allowed to have been a conſiderable place 
in the time of the Romans. Some of the firſt converts 
to Chriſtianity are ſuppoſed to have lived here, In the 
caſtle, near the welt-gate, many of the Saxon kings 
anciently kept their court. In the hall where the aſ- 
hzes are kept, is ſhown a round table of one piece of 
wood, which, it is pretended, is above 1200 years old, 
and was that at which king Arthur, with his knights, 
uled to caroule: but Cambden ſays it plainly appears 
to be of a much more modern date. 'There is an in- 
{ſcription in Saxon characters upon it, which is now il. 
legible, ſaid to be the names of his 24 knights. The 
cathedral was founded by Kenegulfe, a king of the 
Mercians; but there were many Chriſtians, and places 
for their worſhip here, long before that period. Ki- 
newal, or Kenwalchius, the ſon of Kenegulſe, tranſla- 


ted the ſee of Sherburn hither, and made Wina a 
_ Frenchman the firſt biſhop; who falling afterwards 


under the diſpleaſure of Kinewal, purchaſed the ſee of 
London from Wulphire king of Mercia, and is rec- 


koned the firſt fimoniacal biſhop in England. Here 


Egbert I. ſole monarch of England, was crowned; 
and not long after Swithin, one of the biſhops of this 
ſee, was canonized. Another of the biſhops of this ſee 
was Denewulf, whom Alfred preferred to it, after he 


had acquired a ſufficient ſtock of learning, though he 


bad been a ſwine-herd, as a reward for having con- 
cealed him from the Danes. A monaſtery was built 
here by Edward the Elder; and richly endowed by 
him and his ſucceſſors. Edward the Confeſſor was 
crowned in this place by Edfius, archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. At that time Alwyn was biſhop of this ſee; 
but was confined to a monaſtery on ſuſpicion of a cri- 
minal correſpondence with queen Emma: from which 
he was dilcharged upon the queen's clearing herſelf by 
ordeal. By way of thankſgiving to St Swithin for her 
deliverance, the queen pave nine manors to his church. 
Walk<clin, the next biſhop, laid the foundation of the 
preſent cathedral, William the Conqueror kept his 
court here; and at this place he beheaded Waltheof, 
the grea! Saxon earl of Northumberland. He not only 
confined for life in the catile, but put out the eyes of 
Ederic, another Saxon ear], becauſe he had delivered 
vp the caltle of York to Edgar Atheling. Giffard, 
the next biſhop, to terminate the quarrels between the 
monks of the oid and new mintters, removed the latter 
to Hude, in this neighbourhood, where he had built 
an abbey for their reception. His ſucceſſor was Henry 


of Blois, brother to king Stephen; who reduced the 


empreſs Maud to fuch {traits in this city and caſtle, 
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was carried out in a coffin, I 
turn, founded and endowed the hoſpital of St Croſs, 
about a mile to the ſouth of this city, and built the 
biſhop's palace called Molveſey. Here Henry II. held 
a parliament, and was crowned with his queen, When 
Godfrey Lucy, ſon to Richard, lord chief juſtice of 
England and governor of the caſtle, was biſhop, Ki- 
chard II. granted a charter, with very ample privi- 
lepes, to the citizens. King John reſided in this city; 
and his fon Henry III. was born there. Peter de la 
Roche, another of its biſhops, was lord chiet-juſtice 
and governor of the kingdom in the minority of Hen- 
ry III. Ia his time Henry the Lion, duke of Bava- 
ria, with his ducheſs Matilda, daughter of Henry II. 
reſided at Wincheſter, where their ſon William, duke of 
Bavaria, was born. Hen. IIT. kept his Chriſtmas here 
in 1239, when Raleigh was biſhop. When the barons 
roſe, the city was taken, and all the Jews in the town 
put to the ſword; but the earl of Leiceſter, whoſe ſon 
had taken it, being ſlain, it was recovered by the king. 


After the murder of Edward II. his uncle, Edmund 


Plantagenet, was beheaded at the caſtle-gate of this 


city, William Edendon, biſhop of this ſee, being e- 


leted archbiſhop of Canterbury, refuſed it, ſaying, 
« Tf Canterbury 1s the higher rack, Wincheſter 1s the 
better manger.” This biſhop, who had been treaſurer 
of England, was buried in an alabaſter tomb on the 
ſouth- ſide of the entrance into the choir. He was ſuc- 
ceeded by the famous WILLIAM of WicxHAu, ſo de- 
nominated from a village near this place, who became 
prime miniſter to Edward III. He procured a char- 
ter, by which this city was made a ſtaple for wool; 
and founded a college called St Mary's, which he en- 
dowed with a liberal maintenance for a warden, 10 
fellows, 2 maſters, 70 ſcholars, 3 chaplains, 3 clerks, 
an organiſt, and 16 choritters, to which he granted 
great privileges. The college conſiſts of two courts, 
in which are lodgings for the maſters and ſcholars, &c. 
a a large hall, chapel, ſchools, and a library. After a 
certain time of continuance in the ſchool, the ſcholars, 
if they chooſe to proſecute their ſtudies, have exhibi- 
tions for that purpoſe in New-college, Oxford, which 
was alſo founded by Wickham. The ſame prelate 
built alſo the nave of the church, and obtained the 
offices of chancellor to the archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
and prelate of the garter, to be annexed to this ſee. 
Beſides theſe donations, he expended 20,000 merks in 
the repair of houſes, mended the highways from hence 
to London, built ſeveral free-ſchools and hoſpitals, both 
in this county and Surry ; all which have his coat of 
arms on them, with this motto, „ Manners make the 
man.” Henry IV. was married in this city; and Hen- 
ry V. gave audience in it to the French ambaſſadors 
who came to implore peace. The biſhop at that time 
was Henry de Beaufort, uncle to the king, who was 
thrice chancellor of the kingdom, a cardinal, and ge- 
neral of the Pope's forces againſt the Bohemians. He 
founded an hoipital here, left legacies to all the cathe- 
drals of England, and lies buried in a fine tomb in the 
church; in which he is repreſented in his cardinal's 
robes and hat. Arthur, eldeft ſon of Henry VII. was 
born in this city in 1486. Waynfleet, biſhop of this 
ſee, founded Magdalen college in Oxford. One of his 
ſucceſſors, Richard Foſſe, collected the bones of Ken- 
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The biſhop after his re- 


WIN 


ulfe, Kinulphus, Egbert, Edmund, Canute, queen Wind, | 
mma, William Rufus, and his brother Richard, which Wing, 
had been diſperſed in the civil wars, depoſited them iy —— 


leaden cheſts, and interred them at the foot of the great 
wall of the choir. In 1554 queen Mary was married 
in this city to Philip of Spain, and the chair uſed on 
that occaſion is ſtil] preſerved. In her reign the per- 
ſecuting Gardiner was biſhop of this ſee. One of hig 
ſucceſſors was Cooper, author of the Theſaurus, which 
bears his name, Morley, who was biſhop of this ſee 
after the Reſtoration, built a new epiſcopal palace, 
and a college for 10 miniſters widows, which he en- 
dowed with a good revenue. In his time a palace wag 
begun and almoſt finiſhed here by Charles II. which 
is now going to ruins. In the monaſtery at Hyde wag 
a croſs, the gifr of Canute the Dane, which coſt him 
one year's revenue of all England. When the monks 
were ejected out of the other convent dedicated to the 


Holy Trinity, they were ſucceeded by a dean and 12 


prebendarics. The cathedral is a large pile, and has 
a venerable look, but is not very elegant. Beſides the 


tombs, there are many curious pieces of workmanſhip 


in it; the chief of which are, 1. The font, erected in 
the time of the Saxons. 2. Copper ſtatues of James I. 
and Charles I. 3. The biſhop's throne. 4. The ftalls 
of the dean and prebendaries. 5. The aſcent to the 
choir and altar. 6. The pavement, inlaid with marble 
of diverſe colours, in various figures. 7. The altar- 
piece, reckoned the nobleſt in England. 8. The 
paintings in the windows, eſpecially the great eaft 
window. At the hoſpital of the Holy Croſs mention- 
ed above, every traveller that knocks at the door may 


claim a manchet of white bread and a cup of beer; of 


which a great quantity is provided every day for that 
purpoſe. This hoſpital was intended for the mainte- 
nance of à maſter and 3o penſioners, but only 14 are 
now maintained in it; and the maſter enjoys a revenue 
of 800). a-year. This city is about a mile and a half 
in compaſs, and almoſt ſurrounded with a wall of flint, 
has fix gates, large ſuburbs, broad clean ſtreets; but 
the private houſes are in general but ordinary, many 
of them being very old. The city is interſperſed 
with a great many gardens, which contribute to its 
beauty and healthineſs. There is a great deal of good 
company 1n the city and neighbourhood, and many 
clergymen, but little trade or manufacture. Many 
other public edifices, beſides thoſe we have mentioned, 
adorn this city; particularly an infirmary, an hoſpital 
called St John's, and the guildhall, The corporation 
conſiſts of a mayor, high- ſteward, recorder, aldermen, 
two coroners, two bailiffs, 24 common-council-men, a 
town-clerk, four conſtables, and four ſerjeants at mace; 
and the city gives title of marguis to the duke of Bol- 
ton. A Roman highway leads from hence to Alton; 
and went formerly, as it is thought, from thevce to 
London. The charming downs ia the neighbourhood 
contribute greatly to the health and pleaſure of the in- 
habitants. The river Itchin is navigable for barges 
from hence to Southampton. 

WIND. As the air is a fluid, ſubjected to the ſame 
laws of gravitation as other fluids, it neceſſarily bas 2 
conſtant tendency to preſerve an equilibrium in every 
part; ſo that if, by any means whatever, it is rendered 
lighter in any one place than another, the weightier 
air will ruſh in from every fide towards this place, _ 
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A View of the GN ERAL and Coasrins TRADE-WINDS, and MONS 


N. B. The arrows among the lines, 
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ſhow the courſe of the winds. The double arrows, pointing c 
| the darts always pointing the way that the wind blows 
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XN. B. The exact point where the 8. 
of the wind on each fide of the equator, at ſome diſtance from it. 
to us more probable, that this point varies according t 
vations are wanting to confirm this. 

Neither is it eaſy to aſcertain wit 


to the ſouth of the equator, extend weſt from Sumatra and Java. 


o the courſe of the ſun 


E. and N. E. trade-winds meet each other near the equator, in the Paci 
It is generally ſuppoſed that the ſouth wir 
- the ſouth wind extending to the 


h preciſion the exact bound:ries between the invariable trade-winds and th 


ts plate CCCXIL., 
A 9 YT; 0 
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MONSOONS or SuirrING TRADE-WINDS, through the whole WorLD. 


pointing different ways, in thoſe places where the lines are thicker than uſual, denote the monſoons, 
und blous in the months which are written by the darts. 
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1 the Pacific Ocean, is not preciſely afcertained. We have therefore diſcontinued the lines which denote the courſe 
ſouth wind extends to the north of the line, as in the Atlantic Ocean: upon what authority we know not. It ſeems 
ing to the north of the line during our ſummer-ſeaſon, and the north wind to the ſouth of it in winter., But obſer- 


ids and the monſoons in the Indian Ocean, near the line; or to ſay exactly, how far the monſoons, which take place 


Wind. 
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as much be there accumulated as makes it of an equal 
weight with the reſt of the atmoſphere: it is theſe 
currents of air which are called w¼iInds. 

Many are the cauſes which may vary the weight of 
the atmoſphere, and occaſion particular tropical winds. 
Although other cauſes may occaſion winds in cer- 
tain circumſtances, yet their principal and moſt univer- 
ſa} cauſe is the ſun, which warmeth the air to a much 
greater degree in ſome places of the atmoſphere than 


in others; and as the air is ſuſceptible of a great de- 


gree of expanſion by heat in thoſe places where it 19 
heated to any confiderable degree, it is expanded ſo 
much as to become lighter than the air in thoſe places 
where it is colder; ſo that the weightier cold air from 
all the circumjacent parts ruſhes towards this point to 
reftore the equilibrium which had been deſtroyed. So 
that if there be any particular part upon the earth's 
ſurface where the ſun acts conſtantly with greater force 
than on any other part, a current of air will conſtantly 
flow from theſe towards the warmer region: but the ſun 
acts with greater force upon thoſe parts of the earth 


which are neareſt the equator, than thoſe which ap- 


proach towards either poles ; ſo that we might natu- 


rally expect that a wind would conſtantly blow from 


the polar regions towards the equator; which is really 
found to be the caſe in the torrid zone, where the in- 
fluence of the ſun overcomes almoſt all the other leſ- 
ſer cauſes which produce the variable winds in our 
more northerly regions. However, even in the torrid 
zone, theſe north and ſouth wings are varicd in diffe- 
rent ways. | 

Although the heat of the equatorial region is great- 
er than any other, yet as the ſun acts perpendicularly 
in his diurnal courſe upon one point of the equator 
only at one time, and immediately paſſes over it, and 
as the air retains the heat communicated to it by the 


ſun but for a ſhort time, cooling gradually as he re- 


tires, and continuing ſt ill to decreaſe till his influence 
again returns the following day; the degree of heat 
upon this great circle muſt be very different in diffe- 
rent parts, and perpetually varying in every point; 
which muſt in ſome meaſure tend to diſturb thoſe winds 
coming from the polar regions, which we have already 
mentioned. To comprehend clearly what will be the 
tſfects of this rotation, let us conſider what effect it 
would naturally produce upon the equator with regard 
to wind, ſuppoſing no other cauſe thould interrupt it. 
And here we mutt obſerve, that as the point upon 
which the ſun acts with the greateſt power is conſtant— 
iy moving from eaſt to weſt, the air to the eaſt of that 
point over which the ſun has more lately paſſed will be 
more rarefied than that to the weſt, and will naturally 
flow towards that point from eaſt to welt with greater 
velocity than from weſt to eaſt, as the cool air to the 


weſt of that point will be interrupted in its motion to- 


wards it by the motion of the ſun meeting it. Hence 


therefore it follows, that from the diurnal motion of 


the earth from weſt to eaſt a conſtant wind would al- 
ways be produced, were it not obſtructed by other 
cauſes, But as there is a conſtant ſtream of air flow- 
ing from the polar towards the equatorial regions, a 
compoſition of theſe two currents of air acting at the 
lame time will produce a north-eaſt wind in all parts 
of the northern hemiſphere, and a ſouth-eaſt wind in 
all parts of the ſouthern one. Theſe winds are known 
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by the name of the general trade-winds. 


Wind. | 


If there were no inequalities on the ſurface of our — 


globe, and if it were compoſed of a ſubſtance perfectly 
homogeneovs, this wind would invariably take place 
at all times on every part of the earth's ſurface : but 
as this is not the caſe, it is liable to ſeveral very conſi- 
derable variations. In all thoſe regions towards the 
poles, as the influence of the ſun is there but weak, 
other leſſer cauſes occaſion particular winds, and diſturb 
that regularity which at firſt view we might expect; ſo 
that the general trade wind does not invariably take 
place beyond the 28th or zoth degree of latitude; and 
the regions between that and the poles have nothing 
but variable winds. Even in the torrid zone, there are 
many cauſes which in particular places alter this direc- 
tion of the wind; ſo that the genuine trade- winds do 
not take place except in the Atlantic and Pacific o- 
ceans on each fide the equator to the diftance of 28 or 
30 degrees, and in the greateſt part of the Indian ocean 
to the ſouth of the equator, as appears more di- 
ſtinctly upon the Mar, (Plate CCCXII.) where the 
courſe of the winds are marked by the direction of the 
ſtrokes, the darts pointing in the ſame direction as the 
wind blows. ws 

Having thus explained the nature and cauſes of the 
general trade- wind, we now proceed to take notice of 


the principal deviations which take place in the torrid 


zone. The general trade-wind, when thus altered at 
particular ſeaſons, is known by the name of 197/oons. 
There are other variations, which, although as gene- 


ral, are yet of ſmaller and more limited influence. Theſe 
are known by the name of breezes; and as they blow 


periodically from the ſea, they are denominated ſea or 
land breezes, and take place more or leſs in every ſea- coaſt 
within the tropics. As the cauſes of the monſoons will 
be more clearly comprehended after the nature of theſe 
breezes is explained, we ſhall firſt confider them. 


The ſea and land bret zes of the torrid zone are gentle 
periodical winds regularly ſhifting twice every day, and 


blowing from the ſea towards the land during the day 
time, and from the land towards the ſea in the night. 
Theſe breezes do not blow with an equal degree of 
force throughout the whole day and night, but are 
perpetually varying, being always ſtrongeſt about mid- 
day and midnight, and becoming gradvally weaker till 


the time of change in the evening and morning; about 


which time the air continues for a ſhort ſpace perfectly 
calm: but in a little the bre:zze begins to be felt on 
the ſide oppoſite to that from which it blew laſt, fo 


faint at firſt as hardly to be perceived; but by degrees. 


acquiring greater ftrength, it goes on increaling for 
five or fix hours, after which it again as gradually finks 
and dies away. They always blow directly off or to- 
wards the ſhore, and never extend their influence to a 
great diſtance from it, although this is varied by par- 
ticular circumſtances 1n different places; as they never 
extend ſo far from the points of capes and promonto- 
ries, as in deep bays; nor upon the windward, as lee- 

ſhores. | * 
Theſe breezes are produced by the ſame cauſe which 
gives riſe to the trade- wind, viz. the heat of the ſun. 
In theſe warm regions the days and nights. are nearly 
of an equal length throughout the whole year; the ſun 
riſing high in the day time, and deſcending almott per- 
pendicularly at night; which occaſions a much greater 
Eos varia- 


Wind. 


tropies. 
of this are often ſenſibly felt during the ſummer ſea- 
ſon; although, from the length of the day and ſhort- 


+ W-. 4 


variation between the heat of the day and night than 


is experienced in the more temperate climates; and it 


is this great difference between the heat of the night 
and day which produces the breezes. For the rays of 
the ſun are reverberated from the land during the day- 
time, much more powerfully than from the fea, whole 
ſurface is conſtantly evaporating ; and the air above the 
land is rendered much warmer, and conſcquently more 
rarehed than above the lea; ſo that a current of air ne- 
ceſſarily takes place at that time from the ſea towards 
the land, increaſing and diminiſhing in ſtrength as the 
heat increaſes or declines. But when the ſur deſcends 
below the horizon, the evaporation from the ſurface of 
the ſea is Ropped or greatly diminiſhed, and the cold 
which it occaſioned is of conſequence removed: the 
reverberation of the ſun's rays from the ſurface of the 
earth is likewiſe removed, and the air above the land 
quickly reſumes its natural degree of cold, which is al- 
ways greater than the fea when the influence of the 


{un is withdrawn: fo that the air above the ſea becomes 


warmer during the night than that above the land, and 
a current of air is of courſe eſtabliſhed from the land 
to the ſea, which forms the land-breeze, which acts as 
uniformly, although leſs powerfully, than the ſea— 
breeze; blowing at firit gently as the air begins to 
cool, and gradually gathering ſtrength as the ſun re- 
tires below the horizon; till his influence begins to be 


full again in the morning, when it gradually gives place 


to the more powerful influences of the ſea-breeze. 


Theſe breezes are not, however, entirely confined to 


the torrid zone, They are even felt in more northern 
regions ; the ſea-breeze in particular being almoſt as 
perceptible during the ſummer ſeaſon along the coaſts 
of the Mediterranean and the Levant, both on the A- 
frican, Europeay, and Afiatic ſhores, as within the 


Even id our own colder climate, the effects 


neſs of the night, the difference between the heat of 
theſe is far leſs than in warmer climates. And although 
the ſhortneſs of our nights prever.ts us from feeling a 
nocturnal breeze, fimilar to the land-breezes of the tor- 
rid zone; yet in every ſerene evening, we have an op- 
portunity of obſerving a phenomenon, proceeding from 
a fimilar cauſe with that which occaſions them in 
warmer climates. For as the waters retain their heat 
longer than the earth after the ſun withdraws, the moi- 
fture which was raiſed during the heat of the day to a 
{mall diftance from the earth's ſurface is quickly con- 
denſed by the cold of the evening, and falls down in 
copious d:ws; whereas that which 1s above the ſurface 


of the water is more ſlowly condenſed, by reaſon of the 


heat which that element retains longer, and hovers at 
a ſmall diftance above it in the form of a denſe vapour, 
which flowly ſubfiges as it loſes its heat. This is the 
cauſe of thoſe low miits which are ſo often ſeen hover- 
ing above the ſurface of rivers and other waters in the 
evenings towards the end of ſummer, | 

It was already obſerved, that in the Indian ocean 
the general trade-wind only took place in fome parts 
to the ſouth of the equator. To the north of the line, 
and in ſome places to the {outh of it in that ocean, the 
general trade-wind only blows regularly for fix months; 
and during the other 6x months the wind blows in a 
direction entirely oppoſite. It is theſe winds, which 
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in ſummer than at any other time; and the weft winds 
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ſhift thus regularly, which are called 7192/0072, althou gh 
they are allo ſometimes called trade-winds. | 


At the equator the days and nights are always of an 


equal length throughout the whole year ; ſo that the 
heat being thus equally divided, it never arrives to ſuch 


an intenſe degtee as to be inſupportable to the inha- 


bitants. And as there is no viciſſitude of ſeaſons at 
the equator, fo at the poles they never experience the 
more pleaſing viciſſitudes of day and night, the ſun ne- 
ver ſetting during the ſummer ſeaſon, nor riſing above 
the horizon during the winter: and although the day 
decreaſes in length as we recede from the pole, from 
6 months to 24 hours; yet in all high latitudes the ſun 
detcends for ſuch a ſhort ſpace below the horizon, and 
in ſuch an oblique direct ion, that the difference between 


- the heat of the day and night is but very inconfider- 


able. From which it follows, that during this ſeaſon, 
when the ſun continues to aft with ſuch uninterrupted 
influence upon the ſurface of the earth, the air will 
then be rarefied more above the dry land than upon the 
ſurface of the water; ſo that a wind would natural] 

ſet in at that time from the fea towards the land, fi- 
milar to the diurnal ſea-breezes in the warmer climates; 


and on the contrary, during the winter ſeaſon, the air 


in theſe northern regions being colder above the land 
than the water, the winds will naturally blow from the 
land towards the ſca, ſimilar to the land- breezes of the 
torrid zone. But as the influence of the ſun, although 


of longer continuance, is in general more languid in 


climates of a high latitude than in thoſe near the line, 
it is not to be expected that theſe effects will follow 
with the ſame regularity as in the torrid zone; being 
more apt to be interrupted by leſſer cauſes which at- 
fea the atmoſphere and produce winds in different di- 
regions. Yet theſe are not fo totally interrupted but 


that we can eaſily trace their effects even in our own 


cold climate: -for during the ſummer ſeaſon, the large 
continent to the eaſt of us, being more heated than the 
Atlantic ocean weſtward, produces a general tendency 
of. the current of air towards the eaſt, inſomuch that 
weſterly winds are obſerved to prevail more than any 
other, not only here, but in all the frontier countries 
on the continent, during the ſummer ſeaſon. And 
eaſterly winds become again more prevalent in the 
winter and ſpring. On the contrary, it is obſerved in 
North America, that the eaſterly winds prevail more 


always prevail during the cold months of winter. The 
ſame effects take place with a greater degree of con- 
ſtancy in other parts of Europe, particularly in Greece, 
and the countries in that neighbourhood ; as the an- 


cient Greeks have particularly remarked, that the winds | 


blew from the ſouth during the heat of ſummer, par- 


ticularly about the dog-days, and from the north du- 


ring the colder weather. of winter. 

Any attentive reader, who has accompanied us thus 
far, will readily ſee, that the monſoons which take place 
in the Indian ocean proceed from the ſame general 
cauſe. For when the ſun, in his annual courſe, has 


croffed the line, and comes to act very ftrongly upon 
the extenſive countries of Arabia, Perlis, China, and 
the other parts of India, theſe become heated to a much 
higher degree than the ocean to the ſouth of them; and 
the air above theſe extenfive countries being ſo much 


rareſied, naturally draws the wind towards that poet 
: whic 
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wind. which, by orercoming the general trade- wind, pro- 
A aoces the ſoutherly monſoons which take place in all 


thoſe ſeas during the months of April, May, June, Ju- 
ly, Auguſt, and September. But when the fun has 
again retreated towards the ſouthern hemiſphere, this 
great degree of beat in theſe countries ſubſides, and 
the genuine trade- wind again reſvmes its natural courſe; 
forming what they call the noriberly anonſoon, which 
blows in the months of Otober, November, Decem- 
ber, January, February, and Mirch: and as the con- 
tinent of Afia now aſſumes a greater degree of cold 
than the Atlantic and Pacific oceans in the fame Jati- 
tude, it produces a briſker and more ſteady gale during 
the continuance of this monſoon, than is ever experi- 
enced in the general trade-wind. 

Having thus explained the nature of the monſoons 
in general, we ſhall proceed to conſider the particulars 
which influence the direction of theſe in thoſe parts 
where they take place. In all that part of the Indian 
occan which lies between the iſland of Magadaſcar 
and Cape Commorin, the wind blows conſtantly from 
the W. S. W. between the months of April and Oc- 
tober; and in the oppoſite direction from the month 
of October till April, although with ſome variation in 
different places, as thefe winds are neither ſo ſtrong 
nor conſtant in the bay of Bengal as in the Indian 
ocean. And it is likewiſe remarkable, that the 8. W. 
winds in theſe ſeas are generally more ſoutherly on the 
African fide, and more welterly on the Indian, as ap- 
pears diſtinctly in the map. But theſe variations are 
not repugnant to the general theory, For it is ſuffi- 
_ ciently known, that high lands in every part of the 
globe are much colder than low and flat countries; 


and as that part of Africa is very high and mountain. 


ous, the cold in theſe regions is much greater than in 
the more flat countries of Arabia and India; ſo that 
the wind naturally blows from theſe cold regions, in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, towards the warmer continent of 
Aſia; which occaſions theſe inflections of the wind 
to the eaſtward which take place in theſe ſeas during 
the ſummer months; and is ſtill farther aſſiſted by the 
peuinſula of India, the kingdom of Siam, and the 
iflands of Sumatra and Java, on the eaſtern part of this 
ocean, lying ſo much farther ſouth than the kingdoms 
of Arabia and Perſia; ſo that theſe, being more heat- 
ed than the ocean to the weſtward, naturally draw the 
wind towards them, and produce the eaſterly variation 
of the monſoon which takes place in this part of the 
ocean, while the warm and ſandy deſarts of Arabia 
draw the winds more directly northward near the A. 
frican coaſt. | | | 
In the eaſtern parts of the Indian ocean, beyond the 
ifſand of Sumatra, through the gulph of Siam and bay 
of Tonquin, and along the ſouthern parts of China, 
and among the Philippine iflands, &c. to the north of 
the equator, the monſoons obſerve a different direction, 
blowing nearly due ſouth and north. Here the great- 
eſt part of the warm continent is to the weſt of this 
diſtrict, which makes the wind naturally aſſume this 
direction. A little to the eaſt of this, among the Ma- 
riamne iſlands, the general trade- wind takes place, 
there being no continent to the north of them to oc- 
cation monſcons, | 
The monſoons are as regular in the eaſtern part of 
the Indian ocean to the ſouth of the equator, as they 


„„ 


are to the north of it; as here a northern monſoon ſets Wind. 


IN 


in from the month of ORober till April, and a ſou- 
thern from April to Od ober. And here, as to the 
north of the line, we find the direct ion of the monſoons 
varying according to particular circumſtances in dif- 
ferent places : for about the ifland of Sumatra, and 
towards the weſt end of Java, the monſoons ſet in near- 
ly from the north and ſouth ; but towards Celebes and 
Timur, they begin to tend a little more to the eaſt and 
weſt, gradually declining as they approach the coaſt 
of New Guinea; near to which the northerly monſoon 
from October till April blows from the N. W. and 


the oppoſite monſoon from the S. E. between October 


and April. The reader will eaſily perceive that theſe 


monſoons are occaſioned by the continent of New Hol- 


land and Guinea; which being heated by the ſun when 
in the ſouthern ſigns, draws the wind towards that in 
the ſummer ſeaſon, in the ſame manner as the conti- 
nent of Aſia produces the monſoons to the north of 
the line. And it is likewiſe ſufficiently plain, that the 
inflection of theſe periodical winds about Celebes and 
Timur is occaſioned by that part of the continent 
called New Guinea jutting out ſo near to the equator 
to the eaſt of theſe, and drawing the wind toward that 
quarter. 

Theſe are the moſt general and extenfive monſoons 
which take place in our globe. 


theſe warm regions, that deſerves particular atten- 
tion. 5 | | 
In the Red Sea, the monſoon ſhifts as regularly as 


in other places; but being influenced by the coaſts, it 


tends a little more to the north and ſouth than in the 
Indian ocean. 


Oa the ſouth coaſt of Africa, to the ſouth of Cape 
Corientes, and about the ſouthern parts of the 


iſland of Madagaſcar, the regular trade-wind from 


the S. E. takes place between October and April; 
but from April till October the wind blows from the 


W. or N. W. and is at that ſcaſon exceedingly cold. 
This is evidently oecaſioned by a cauſe already taken 
notice of: for notwitſtanding the high and cold na- 
ture of this continent, yet when the ſun is to the ſouth 
of the line, bis powerful influence at that ſeaſon ſo far 
abates their natural degree of cold, as not to interrupt 
the general trade-wind between the months of Octo- 
ber and April: But when he returns to the northern 
hemiſphere, the high mountains of Africa reſume their 
nativ. coldneſs, and repel the general trade- winds by 
their old and more powerful blaſt, ſo as to produce 
the intemperate monſoon which here takes place be- 


tween the months of April and October. 


From Mozambiquè to Cape Guardatoy, at the mouth 
of the Red Sca, the monſoons are a little more irregu-. 
lar than in the other parts of the Indian ocean, For 
it is obſerved, that between October and January the 
winds are variable, although chicfly from the north. 
In January the N. E. monſoon fets iu, and continues 
regular till the month of May. From May till Octo- 
ber the winds again become variable, but blow chicfly 
from the ſouthern points; but in ide months of June, 
July, and Auguſt, there are frequent calms, eſpecially 
about the bay of Melinda, which ſometimes continue 
for ſeveral weeks together, and exicnd only about 100 
leagues from ſhore. 

Before 


But there are other 
periodical winds, which occur in particular places in 


. 
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Before we can explain the cauſe of this irregularity 
clearly, it will be neceſſary to attend to the direction 
of the wind on each ſide of this track at each particu— 
lar ſeaſon. In the months of October, November, and 
December, the winds are here variable, but chiefly 
from the north. Now during theſe three months, the 
wind to the ſouth of this beyond Cape Corientes blows 
from the S. E. at the Red Sea, and all to the north 
of this the wind during this ſeaſon of the year is from 
the N. E. And as the ſun is then perpendicular to 
the bay of Mclinda, theſe oppofite winds here meeting 
and oppoſing one another, and being both of them 
ſtopped in their conrſe weſtward by the cold regions 
of Africa near the Mountains of the Moon, will na- 
turally produce the variable winds here obſerved, ac- 
cording as the one or the other of theſe three balan- 
cing powers ſhall predominate : although, as the coaſt 
here runs away towards the ſouth- weft, it is natural 
to expect that the northerly wind, which follows the 
ſame direction, ſhould more frequently prevail than 
thoſe which are oppoſed by it ; eſpecially when we 
conhder, that the iſland of Madagaſcar, now beginning 
to be warmed by the influence of the ſun, will concur 


in drawing the wind to the ſouthward ; and when the 


continent of Africa is more heated in the months of 
January and February, it does not oppoſe the eaſterly 
monſoon, fo that the winds become then more fixed 
than before. But in the months of June, July, and 
Auguſt, the wind to the ſouth of Cape Corientes is 
from the N. W.; and near the Red Sea, and through- 
out the northern part of the Indian ocean, the S. W. 
monſoon is then in its greateſt vigour ; ſo that on each 
end of this diſtri the wind is blowing in an oppofite 
direction; from which reſults theſe calms about Me- 
linda, which we juſt now mentioned. 

Tais much may fuflice for the ſhifting winds on the 
African and Afiatic coaſts. As to America, the only 
places where the wind ſhifts regularly are, the bays of 
Honduras and Campeachy on the eaſt, and that of Pa- 
nama and ſome parts on the coaſt of Mexico on the 
welt, with a ſmall track upon the coaſt of Brazil. In 
the ſouth part of the bay of Honduras, between Cape 
Gratia de Dios and Cape la Bela, the common trade- 
wind between E. and N. E. blows between March and 
November; from October till March there are we- 
ſterly winds, not conſtant or violent, but blowing mo- 
derately ſometimes two or three days, or a week ; and 
then the eaſterly breeze may again prevail for an equal 
length of time. The reaſon of the peculiarity here 
obſerved is this : During the ſummer ſeaſon, the high 
land on the iſthmus of Darien is ſo much warmed as 
not to interrupt the-courſe of the general trade-winds z 
but when he retires to the ſouthern hemiſphere, the 
cold upon the iſthmus at that ſeaſon becomes ſo preat, 
as to condenſe the air to ſuch a degree as to repel the 
trad--wind for ſome time: but not being cooled to 
ſuch an intenſe degree as in ſome of the larger conti- 
nents, the trade-wind at times overcomes and repels 
theſe land-breezes in its turn, and produces the phe- 
nomena above deſeribed. And that this is really the 
caſe, appears evident from this cirumſtance, that the 
land breezes are moſt prevalent and of longeſt dura- 
tion in the coldeft months of December and January; 
before and after which two months, the trade-wind 


being gencrally checked only a day or two about the 
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full or change of the moon. As theſe weſtern breezes Wind, 
on this coaſt take their riſe from the ſame cauſe as the 


diurnal land-breeze in warm climates, they may be 
confidered as land- breezes of two or three days conti- 
nuance, and formigg an intermediate ſtep between the 
land-breezes and monſoons. Although the influence 
of theſe breczes is felt farther off at fea than the com- 
mon diurnal breeze, yet they do not extend a great 
way, being ſeldom felt above 20, zo, or 40 leagues 
from ſhore ; and about Cape La Vela, which is much 
expoſed to the enſt wind, theſe bret zes ſeldom extend 
above eight or ten leagues from ſhore. Land-breezes 
of the ſame nature, and proceeding from fimilar cauſes, 
are alſo experienced in the winter ſeaſon in the bay of 
Campeachy, which are there known by the name of 
Smmaſenta winds, Beyond Cape la Vela theſe weſtern 
breezes are not felt, which is undoubtedly occafioned 
by the whole of that coaſt as far as Cape St Augu- 
ftine being ſo much expoſed to the general trade-wind, 
which here ſweeps along the coaft with ſo much vio- 
lence, as almoſt totally to repreſs the weaker influence 
of the breezes. Pat between Cape St Avguſtine and 
St Catharine's iſland, or a little farther, we again meet 
with a variation of the wind at different ſeaſons, as it 
is here obſerved to blow in an E. or N. E. direction 
from September till April, and from April till Scp- 
tember from the 8. W. This variable wind, or mon- 
ſoon, like the others on this coaſt, extends but for a 
very ſhort way from ſhore, and is evidently occaſioned 
by the ſame cauſes as the other periodical winds. For 
in the ſummer months (which in this climate is between 
September and April), the land of the continent being 
heated by the ſun, draws the trade-wind from its com- 
mon courſe of S. E. a little to the weſtward ; and as 

the coaſt here tends towards the 8. W. the wind in 
ſome meaſure (as it always does) follows the ſame di- 
rection, and produces this E. N. E. monſoon. But 
in tbe winter, when this region becomes more cool, 
the eaſt wind is repelled by the denſe cold air from the 
mountains; by which means it is bent to the north- 
ward, and is forced along the coaſt to Cape St Augu- 
ſtine; where, meeting with no further hindrance, it 
again falls in with the general trade- wind, and 1s car- 

ried along with it in its proper direction. 9 
We have purpoſely omitted mentioning tht winds 
on the weſt coaſts of Africa and America till the 
others were explained, as the cauſes of the peculiari- 
ties here obſerved will be now more eafily comprehend- 
ed, On the coaſts of Chili and Peru, in America, 
from 250 or zos of ſouth latitude to the line; and on 
the parallel coaſt of Angola, &c. in Africa, the wind 
blows all the year from the ſouth, varying in its di- 
rection a little in different places according to the di- 
rection of the coaſt, towards which it always inclines 
a little. But whatever is the direction at any one 
place, it continues the ſame throughout the whole year 
without any variation, and always blows from ſome 
ſoutherly point. But there is this difference between 
this wind upon the coaſts of Chili and Angola, that it 
extends much farther out to {ca upon the former than 
upon the latter. _ 
In order to explain the cauſe of this fingular phe- 
nomenon, it is neceſſary to recollect, that the genera 
trade-wind is produced by the concurrence of two 
parate cauſes, One is the great heat of the equator'? 
region, 
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lution of the earth, which would cauſe a perpetual 
tendency of the air in theſe warm regions from eaſt to 
welt. From the concurrence of theſe two czules re- 
{ſult the general trade-wind, which would conftantly 
blow from the 8, E. or N. E. as we bave already de- 
monſtrated. But if any one of theſe two cauſes, in 
any particular place, 1s prevented from producing its 
full effect, while the other continues to exert its influ— 


ence, the general direQion of the wind will be varied, 


and it will aſſume another. Thus, if the eaſt wind was 
prevented from acting in any particular place, while 
nothing interrupted the ſouth or north wind, it is evi— 
derit that the air would ruſh towards the equator in 
that direction which was neareſt and eaſieſt, whether 
that ſhould be pointing eaſtward or weſtward. Now 
as the high mountains in the internal parts of Africa 
and America interrupt the courſe of the eaſt wind near 
the furface of the earth, while theſe coaſts of which 
we now treat are entirely open to the ſouth, the wind 
naturally ruſhes along the coaſts of Chili and Angola 
from north to ſouth ; and as the low lands near the 
ſhore, in theſe warm regions, is generally warmer than 
the ſea, the wind will naturally point in towards the 
ſhore, as is generally obſerved to happen.“ | 
This, then, is the obvious cauſe of the fouth wind 
which always prevails upon the coaſts of Chili and 
Peru, as well as along the ſhores of Angola, Loango, 
&c. But it is only near the ſhore that this can take 
place; nor can it extend to a great height above theſe 
low and fertile regions. For as the internal parts of 
theſe countries are exceedingly high, but more eſpe- 
cially the Andes of America, which experience a per- 
petual degree of cold more intenſe than fome polar re- 


gions ever experience; the air muſt here be condenſed. 


to a very great degree, and ſend forth from theſe high 
regions a perpetual wind to every fide, which occa- 
lions almoſt all the peculiarities that have been remark- 
ed in theſe climates: for by oppoting the general 
current of the trade-wind upon the eaſtern part of 
theſe continents, they produce theſe deluges of rain 
which ſupply the immenſe rivers of the Amazons, La 
Plata, Kc. theſe do not, like the Nile and Gambia, 
iwcll only at a particular ſeaſon, and then ſhrink into 
a dimunitive ſize again; but continue throughout the 
whole year, with leſs variation of ſize, to pour their 
immenſe floods of water into the ocean. Theſe cold 
winds likewiſe ſtretching to the weſtward, at a conſi- 
derable diſtance above the warmer regions of the ſea- 
coalt, at length deſcend as low as the ocean, and form 
the general trade-wind, and occaſion that unuſual de- 
gree of cold which mariners have ſo often complained 
of even under the line to the weſtward of America, 
To the ſame cauſe alſo muſt we attribute the thick 


fogs ſo common upon the ſouthern parts of Chili and 


along the coaſts of Peru, with the other peculiarities 
of that ſingular elimate about Lima and the kingdom 
of V-iles in South America; for the vapours which 
are exnaled in ſuch great abundance in the warm re- 
gions on the ſca-ſhore, are, at a little height above the 
earth, condenſed by the cold winds which come from 
the mountains, and form theſe thick miſts which are 
0 Otter obſerved in this climate, The ſame effects are 
felt in ſome degree on the fimilar coaſt of Africa. But 
Vol. K, - 2 : 
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in!. region, by which alone would be produced a conſtant 
-——= north or fouth wind. The other is the diurnal revo— 


Avert tÞup 1. 
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as the mountains of Africa are not ſo bigb ae the 
Andes of America, nor approach fo near the weſtern 
coall, the effects are leſs ſenfible here than in Ameri- 
ca, The preat height of the Andes above the moun- 
tains of the ſimilarly ſituated country of Africa, is the 
only reaſon why the effects on that coaſt are not felt 
to an qual degree, although fimilar in kind. 

A more ſingular deviation from the general trade— 
wind is obſerved to take place on the African and A- 
merican coaſts to the north of the line, than thoſe we 
have taken notice of to the ſouth of it. For it is 6b- 
ſerved, that from California to the bay of Panama, all 
along the coafts of New Spain, the winds blow almoſt 
conſtantly from the welt or S. W. nearly directly op- 
poſite to the trade- wind; and on the coaſt of Africa 


from Cape Bayador to Cape Verde, they blow chiefly 


from the N. W. ſtanding in upon the ſhore ; from 


| thence the wind bends gradually more and more from 


the north to the weſt, and ſo round to the 8. W. all 
along the coaſt of Guinea, as will be diftinaly ſeen 
by the map. After what we have ſaid of the winds 
on the ſouthern parts of theſe regions, it will be unne- 
ce ſſary to ſpend much time in explaining the cauſe of 
theſe peculiarities, as it will evidently appear that they 
are nearly the ſame, the variations here obſerved being 
occaſioned by the particular direction of the coaſt.— 
Thus, along the coaſt of New Spain, the wind blows 
nearly the ſame direction in every place, as there are 
no remarkable bendings on the coaſt ; being uniformly 
drawn towards the ſhore by the great heat of the low 
part of the continent near the ſea; which in theſe re— 
gions 18 always more heated than the water of the 
ocean, and occaſions that inflection. But as the coaſt 
of Africa is more irregular, the winds alfo are found 
to be more different in their direction. To the north 
of Cape Verde, as the coaft ſtretches nearly ſouth and 
north, the wind, being drawn towards it a little, blows 
from the N. W. But beyond that, the coait bends 
more eaſtward to Cape Palmas; from which it runs E. 


or N. E. all along the coaſt of Guinea, the wind ſhift- 


ing gradually more and more to the weſt, ſtill pointing 
in upon the coaſt. And as there is nothing to oppole 
the current of air, which comes from the ſouth along 
the coaſt of Angola, it ftretches. forward till it comes 
within the influence of the coaſt of Guinea, and is 
there drawn in towards the ſhore in a S. W. direction. 
But as it is only the lower regions of the coalt of 
Guinea which are ſo much warmed, the high moun- 
tains within continuing cold; the northerly wind co- 
ming from theſe meeting and oppofing the ſoucherly 
winds in the higher regions of the air, by their mutual 
conflicts occaſion thoſe inceſſant rains and tremenduous 
thunder ſo remarkable along the whole of this uncom- 
fortable coaſt. 

It has been often obſerved by mariners, that there 
is a track of ſea to the weſt of Guinea from five to ten 
degrees of north Jatitude, in which the trade-wind 
blows with leſs Rteadincſs than in any other part of 
that ocean, being almolt conſtantly troubled with calms 
and tornadoes; the cauſe of which the reader will 
perceive by inſpecting the map, as he will calily ſee 
that the winds are drawn from this quarter almoſt in 
every direction: ſo that there can be here no conſtant 
wind; but being exhauſted of its air, it muſt become 
lighter than the circumjacent parts, and muſt then be 
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ſupplied from either fide, as chance or occaſional cir- 
cumſtances may direct, which occaſions thofe ſudden 
flurries and tornadoes here obſerved. 

Before we take leave of this ſubject, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that in the bay of Panama the winds be- 
tween September and March are eaſterly z but from 
March till September they blow chicfly from the 8. 
S. W. that is, during the winter months, while the fun 
13 far from them, the winds are off ſhore; and during 
the ſummer months, the land being heated to a conſi- 
derable degree, they are drawn towards the ſhore as 
uſual, It is remarkable, however, that this is the 
only part on the welt of a large continent where the 
wind ſhifts regularly at different ſeaſons; which ſeems 
to be occalioneed by the great height of the iſthmus 


of Darien, and the Terra Firma to the eaſt of it, and 


the nearneſs of theſe to the fea, in compariſon of the 
mountains near Benin on the ſimilarly fituated coaſt 
of Africa; which is greatly afliited by the deepneſs 
of the bay, which, by bending ſo much to the ea(t- 


ward from Cape Lorenzo, is in a great meaſure ſcreen- 


ed from the force of the ſouth winds, which allows 
the winter breeze to extend itſelf upon the bay with 
more facility. We ought here alſo to remark, that 
along the coat of Mexico, between Cape Pelanco and 
Guatimala, there are land winds which blow in the 
months of May, Jane, and July, called by the Spaniards 
Pop:gaics, They greatly reſemble the Summaſenta 
winds in the bay of Campeachy, as they blow both 
night and day a moderate breeze without intermiſſion, 
ſometimes three or four days or a week together. But 
23 theſe blow from the land ia ſummer only, whereas 
the Summaſenta's blow only in winter, they muſt be 
occaſioned by a different eauſe, which feems to be this: 
As the continent which divide the South Sea from the 
bay of Mexico and gulph of Honduras, is but of very 
ſmall breadth, and in many. places very high ground, 
the heat which it reccives from the ſun in ſummer is 
not ſo great as on the fimilar coalt of Africa: and as 
the trade-wind coming from the great Atlantic ocean 
ſweeps along the ealtern part of the American coaſt 
from Cape St Auguſtine to the bay of Honduras with 
very great violence at that ſeaſon, the ſmall heat of 
this narrow continent js not ſufficient to ſtop it en- 
tirely during that ſeaſon ; fo that at ſome times it 
blows for a ſhort time quite acroſs it, and occaſions 
thoſe winds called Popogaroy. 

Befides theſe more general winds, there are likewiſe 
ſome particular winds which are only felt in particular 
places at certain times, whole effects are fo ſingular as 
to merit attention; ſome of which we ſhall here take no- 
tice of. In the galph of Perſia, particularly at Ormuz, 
during the months of June and July, there ſometimes 
blows from the weſt, tor a day or two together, a hot 
ſuffocating fiery wind, which ſcorches up and deſtroys 
any animal that may be expoſed to it; for which rea- 
ſon, almoit every body leave their habitarions at Or- 
rauz dur.ng thele two months, and retire to the moun- 


tains near Schiras in Perſia, where they enjoy a more 


comfortable elimate. To explain the cauſe of which, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that along all the coaſts of 
Aſia, to the north of the Indian ocean, the diurnal 
fea and land breezes take place, as in every part of the 
torrid zone; by means of which the monſoons are not 


elt cloſe in vpon the ſhores, But as the monſoon 
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continues to blow regularly at a ſmall diſtance from Wins. 
ſhore, fo in all probability it continues its courſe with. — 


i 


out interruption at a ſmall diſtance above the ſurface 
of the earth. Now when the monſoon is in its preat- 
et vigour, its influence will ſometimes deſcend even ag 
low as the ſurface of the earth, and, interrupting the 
courſe of the breezes, hurry along with it theſe warm 
vapours, which ought to have aſcended vpwards, and 
produced the ſalutary ſea breeze; and as the earth is 
thus deprived of the refreſhing influence and moiſture 
of the ſca-breeze, the air, by the ſtrong reverberation 
of the ſun-beams from ſuch dry and ſandy countries ag 
Arabia, muſt ſoon be heated to an amazing degree, 
and produce theſe hot ayd ſuffocating winds. It is 
alſo remarkable, that theſe hot winds are more often 
experienced near headlands, where the ſea-breezes are 
weakeſt, which ſeems to confirm this hypotheſis. — 
Winds ſimilar to theſe in kind, though not in degree, are 
felt upon the coaſt of Coromandel during the months of 
June, July, and Auguſt, while the weſt monſoon reigns; 
and on the Malabar coaſt they are likewiſe felt in the 


months of December and January, while the eaſt mon- 


ſoon reigns ; but theſe are much leſs powerful than 
either of the others. As theſe hot winds always come 
from the land, they are known upon theſe coaſts by 
the name of Terrenss. | 

It has likewiſe been obſerved, that on the coaſt of 
Africa to the north of Cape Verde, during the months 
of December, January, and February, there fometime3 


blows, for a day or two together, an eaſterly wind, ſo 


very intenſely cold as to be almoſt as deſtructive as the 
warm winds at Ormuz, 
meaſure explained the cauſe of this phenomenon.— 
During theſe months, when the ſun is far from them, 


his influence is leſs felt than at other ſeaſons, and the 


northerly wind upon the coaſt is of courle weakened, 


inſomuch that the cold produced by the mountains in 


the heart of the country being now in its greateſt de- 
gree of force, burſts its uſual confinement for a time, 
ſpreading to the weſt with great violence, and produ— 
cing thoſe uncommon effects already mentioned. Thoſe 


who fail on theſe coaſts, diſtinguiſh this particular wind 


by the name of Harmaltan. | 
Theſe are the principal winds, whether conſtant or 


periodical, that take place within the tropics; and 


thus fimple are their cauſes. | 

The ſucceſſion of ſea and land breezes renders the 
torrid zone not only habitable but comfortable. Be- 
ſides, as theſe currents of cold air, ruſhing from each 
ſide of the globe, and carrying along with them vatt 
quantities of aqueous vapours which they colle& from 


the ſurface of the earth in their courſe, meet and op- 


poſe one another at that part of the atmoſphere where 
the influence of the ſun is greateſt at the time, the wa- 
ter is there forced from the clouds in ſuch prodigious 
quantities, as to produce a diverſity of ſeaſons in the 
torid zone, ſomething ſimilar to what is experienced 


in more temperate climates; with this difference, 


however, that whereas, in temperate climates, the 
warmeſt and moſt comfortable ſeaſon is when the fun 
approaches neareſt perpendicular to them, in theſe 
warmer climates the heavy rains which fall upon them 
at that ſeaſon moderates the heat, and prevents the 
ſun from having ſuch an effect as at other times; ſo 


that their coldeſt and moſt inconſtant weather, 3 


We have already in ſome 


0 


1 


Wind. they call avinter, is at that ſeaſon, when, without this 


—_—_— — 
* 


- cauſe, they would be expoſed to the ſun's moſt pow- 


erful influence. 

We ſhall only take notice of one other inſtance of 
the happy effects produced on our globe by the laws 
of nature with reſpe& to winds. We have ſeen, that 
in the great Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the trade- 
wind blows conſtantly from the eaſterly points through- 
out the whole year, ſo that fhips ſail from eaſt to weft 
within the tropics with the utmolt facility ; but it 1s 
abſolutely impoſſible in theſe ſeas to fail from welt to 
ea, as the wind would be conſtantly againſt them; 
ſo that ſhips bound for any port to the eaſtward in 
theſe regions, muſt ſtand to the north or ſouth till 
they are beyond the limits of the trade-winds, where 
they meet with variable breezes, by the help of which 
they ſail tu the eaſtward. But if the ſame conſtant 
trade-wind had taken place in the northern part of the 
Indian ocean, it would have been impoſſible to have 
ſailed to the eaſtward at all; becauſe the continent of 
Aſia would have prevented the ſhips from ſailing far 
enough north to find the variable winds. But here, 


as in almoſt every caſe in which the operations of na- 


ture are concerned, we find, that what produceth the 
diſeaſe, at the ſame time furniſheth a remedy ; for 
that very continent which would have ftood in our way 
oing northward, draws the wind towards itſelf at one 
ſeaſon, which makes that courſe of navigation unneceſ- 
ſary, the ſhifting of the monſoons ſupplying a nearer 
and more commodious courſe. Thus we ſee, that 
wherever the ſea is open to the ſouth or north, near 
the tropics, fo as that ſhips are at freedom to reach the 


variable winds, the trade-wind conſtantly blows in one. 


direction; but wherever there is any extent of conti— 
nent within the verge of the torid zone, ſo as that they 
could not be at liberty to reach the variable winds, 
there the courſe of the trade-wind is altered, being 
drawn towards it in ſummer, and from it in winter, 
forming that ſhifting wind called 2207/6075, From 
which we may naturally infer, that as there are no 
monſoons in the Pacific or Atlantic, or in the weſtern 
part of the Indian ocean, to the ſouth of the line, there 
are no extenſive continents near the tropics in either 


of theſe places, 


Wixp- Flower. See ANEMONE. 
 Wixp-MHill, a kind of mill, the internal parts of 
whieh are much the ſame with thoſe of a water- mill: 
from which, however, it differs, in being moved by the 
impulſe of the wind upon its fails or vanes, which are 
to be confidered as a wheel in axes. 

Winp-Gage. See Wind-Gace. 

Winp- Galli, in farriery. Sce there, F xxx11. 

Inſiruments far meaſuring the ſtrength, velocity, &e. 
/ the Wixp. See Wind- Gad, ANEMOMETER, aud 
AXEMOSCOPE® 

The following ingenious method of meaſuring the 
velocity of the wind is extracted from a letter of the 
Rev. Mr Bryce of Kirknewton to the preſident of the 
Royal Society. | 

„The velocity of the wind near the earth is very 


- unequal, upon account of the frequent iuterruptions 


It meets with from hills, trees, and houſes, and even 


in open plains; the ſurface of the earth, though much 


ſmoother than it commonly is, malt reflect and mter- 
ropt ſuch a fluid as the air, and occaſion great irregu— 
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larity in the velocity of its current: this is the reaſon Wind. 


when a feather is let fly with the wind, why it ſeldom, 
if ever, deſcribes a ſtraight line, but moves ſometimes 
in a kind of ſpiral, now high, and then low, ſometimes 
to the right, and then again to the left; and Why two 
feathers let fly at once ſeldom, if ever, keep together, 
or deſcribe fimilar lines, 

“ But at ſome confiderable diſtance from the earth, 
the velocity of the wind ſeems to be regular and Ready ; 
nothing can be more uniform than the velocity of a 


cloud in the ſky appears to be even in the greateſt. 


ſtorm : it is like a ſhip carried away inſenſibly by a 
{mooih and gentle current, paſſing over equal ſpaces 
in equal times. This ſuggeſted the thought, that the 
motion of a cloud, or its ſhadow over the ſurface of the 
earth, would be a much more proper meaſure of the 
velocity of the wind, 

& In the end of March 1763, I had as favourable 
an opportunity of putting this method into practice as 
I could have wiſhed for: the ftorm was exceeding high, 


and moved with vaſt velocity; the ſun was bright, the 


ſky clear, except where it was ſpotted with light float- 
ing clouds. I took my ſtation in the north window of 
my dining room, near the clock, from which I had a 
free profpect of the fields: the fun was in the meridian, 


the wind due welt interſecting his rays at right angles. 


I waited until the fore-part of the ſhadow of a cloud, 
that was diſtinct, and well defined, juſt touched a ſouth 
and north line, which I had marked vpon the ground: 
at that inſtant I began my reckoning, and followed 
the ſhadow with my eye 1n its progreſs, counting ſe- 
conds all the while by the clock, until I had reckon- 
ed up 15 ſeconds ; then I obſerved exactly where the 
foreſaid edge of the ſhadow was. 

6 This experiment I repeated ten times in half an 
hour, and ſeldom found the difference of a ſecond in 
the time which different clouds took to move over the 
ſame ſpace. On the 5th of May current, I repeated 
the trial four different times, the ſun being alſo near 
the meridian, the wind in the weſt, with light clouds 
floating in a clear ſky as formerly; and found that the 
ſhadows of different clouds took ſome of them 44, and 
others 45 ſeconds, to paſs over the ſame ſpace which they 


had moved over in 15 ſeconds in the former trials; 
i Feet 


— 


This ſpace meaſures exaQly1384=ſpace paſſed over in i? 


which multiplied by 4 
gives 5536 Space paſſed over inim. 
which multiplied by 60 | 
gives 332, 160=ſpacepaſſedoverin rh, 

& Which ſpace is 62.9 Engliſh miles per hour, the 
velocity of the wind in Marci 1763. | 

« One third of this (or 21 miles nearly) ſhows the 
velocity of the wind on May the 6th, when it blew a 
freſh pale. ; 

& This day, May 12, there was a ſmall weſterly 
breeze, the velocity of which I meaſured up3n the ſame 
line, the ſun being 10 minutes paſt the meridian, and 
fouud tha; the ſhadow took 95 lzconds to pals over the 
above ſpace; Which gives the velocity of the wind at 
the rate of 9.9 Engliſh miles per hour. 

% Thus, by baving ſeveral lines in different direc- 
tions of a known leugih marked upon the ground, one 
may eaſily {and with great accuracy, I imagine) mea— 
ſure the velocity of the wind. If a perſon was provi- 
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Wind. ſupplied from either fide, as chance or occaſional cir- 


cumſtances may direct, which occaſions thofe ſudden 
flurries and tornadoes here obſerved. 

Before we take leave of this ſubject, it is neceſſary 
to obſerve, that in the bay of Panama the winds be- 
tween September and March are eaſterly; but from 
March till September they blow chiefly from the 8. 
8. W. that is, during the winter months, while the fun 
is far from them, the winds are off ſhore; and during 
the ſummer months, the land being heated to a conſi— 
derable degree, they are drawn towards the ſhore as 
uſual, It is remarkable, however, that this is the 
only part on the welt of a large continent where the 
wind ſhifts regularly at different ſeaſons; which feems 
to be occaſioneed by the great height of the iſthmus 
of Darien, and the Terra Firma to the eaſt of it, and 
the nearneſs of theſe to the ſea, in compariſon of the 
mountains near Benin on the ſimilarly ſituated coaſt 


of Africa; which is greatly aſſiſted by the deepneſs 


of the bay, which, by bending ſo much to the eaſt— 


ward from Cape Lorenzo, is in a great meaſure ſcreen- 
ed from the force of the ſouth winds, which allows 
the winter breeze to extend itſelf upon the bay with 
more facility. We ought here alſo to remark, that 
along the coat of Mexico, between Cape Pelanco and 
Guatimala, there are land winds which blow in the 
months of May, June, and July, called by the Spaniards 
Popogaice, They greatly reſemble the Summaſenta 
winds in the bay of Campeachy, as they blow both 
night and day a moderate. breeze without intermiſſion, 


| ſometimes three or four days or a week together. Bat 


as theſe blow from the land in ſummer only, whereas 
the Summaſenta's blow only in winter, they muſt be 
occaſioned by a different cauſe, which ſeems to be this: 
As the continent which divide the South Sea from the 
bay of Mexico and gulph of Honduras, is but of very 
ſmall breadth, and in many places very high ground, 
the heat which it receives from the ſun in ſummer is 
not fo great as on the ſimilar coaſt of Africa: and as 
the trade-wind coming from the great Atlantic ocean 


ſweeps along the ealtern part of the American coaſt 


from Cape St Auguſtine to the bay of Honduras with 
very great violence at that ſeaſon, the ſmall heat of 


this narrow continent js not ſufficient to ſtop it en- 


tircly during that ſeaſon ; ſo that at ſome times it 
blows for a ſhort time quite acroſs it, and occaſions 
thoſe winds called Popogaios. 

Beſides theſe more general winds, there are likewiſe 
ſome particular winds which are only felt in particular 
places at certain times, whoſe effects are fo ſingular as 
to merit attention ; ſome of which we ſhall here take no- 
tice of. In the galph of Perſia, particularly at Ormuz, 
during the months of June and July, there ſometimes 
blows from the welt, tor a day or two together, a hot 
ſuffocating fiery wind, which ſcorches up and deſtroys 
any animal that may be expoſed to it; for which rea- 
ſon, almoit every body leave their habitarions at Or— 
rauz during theſe two months, and retire to the moun- 
tains near Schiras in Perſia, where they enjoy a more 
comfortable climate. To explain the cauſe of which, 
it is neceſſary to obſerve, that along all the coalts of 
Alia, to the north of the Indian ocean, the diurnal 
fea and land breezes take place, as in every part of the 
torrid zone; by means of which the monſoons are not 


elt cloſe in vpon the ſhores, But as the monſoon 
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continues to blow regularly at a ſmall diſtance from - Wing, 
ſhore, ſo in all probability it continues its courſe with. — 
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out interruption at a ſmall diſtance above the ſurface 
of the earth, Now when the monſoon is in its great- 
eſt vigour, its influence will ſometimes deſcend even as 
low as the ſurface of the earth, and, interrupting the 
courſe of the breezes, hurry along with it theſe warm 
vapours, which ought to have aſcended upwards, and 
produced the ſalutary ſea breeze; and as the earth is 
thus deprived of the refreſhing influence and moiſture 
of the ſca-breeze, the air, by the ſtrong reverberation 
of the ſun-beams from ſuch dry and ſandy countries ag 


Arabia, muſt ſoon be heated to an amazing degree, 


and produce theſe hot ayd ſuffocating winds. It is 
alſo remarkable, that theſe hot winds are more often 
experienced near headlands, where the ſea-breezes are 
weakeſt, which ſeems to confirm this hypotheſis.— 
Winds ſimilar to theſe in kind, though not in degree, are 
felt upon the coaſt of Coromandel during the months of 
June, July, and Auguit, while the welt monſoon reigns; 
and on the Malabar coaſt they are likewiſe felt in the 
months of December and January, while the eaſt mon- 
ſoon reigns ; but theſe are much leſs powerful than 
either of the others. As theſe hot winds always come 
from the land, they are known upon theſe coalts by 
the name of Terreno's. 


It has likewiſe been obſerved, that on the coaſt of 


Africa to the north of Cape Verde, during the months 
of December, January, and February, there ſometimes 
blows, for a day or two together, an eaſterly wind, ſo 
very intenſely cold as to be almoſt as deſtructive as the 
warm winds at Ormuz, We have already in ſome 
meaſure explained the cauſe of this phenomenon.— 
During theſe months, when the ſun 1s far from them, 
his influence is leſs felt than at other ſeaſons, and the 
northerly wind upon the coaſt is of courle weakened, 
inſomuch that the cold produced by the mountains in 
the heart of the country being now in its greateſt de- 
gree of force, burſts its uſual conſinement for a time, 
ſpreading to the welt with great violence, and produ- 
cing thoſe uncommon effcRs already mentioned. Thoſe 
who ſail on theſe coaſts, diſtinguiſh this particular wind 
by the name of Aarmattan. | 

Theſe are the principal winds, whether conſtant or 
periodical, that take place within the tropics; and 
thus fimple are their cauſes. 

The ſucceſſion of ſea and land breezes renders the 
torrid zone not only habitable but comfortable. Be- 
fides, as theſe currents of cold air, ruſhing from each 
ſide of the globe, and carrying along with them vaſt. 
quantities of aqueous vapours which they collect from 
the ſurface of the earth in their courſe, meet and op- 
poſe one another at that part of the atmoſphere where 
the influence of the ſun is greateſt at the time, the wa- 
ter is there forced from the clouds in ſuch prodigious 
quantities, as to produce a diverſity of ſeaſons in the 
torid zone, ſomething ſimilar to what is experienced 
in more temperate climates; with this difference, 
however, that whereas, in temperate climates, the 
warmeſt and moſt comfortable ſeaſon is when the fun 
approaches neareſt perpendicular to them, in theſe 
warmer climates the heavy rains which fall upon them 
at that ſeaſon moderates the heat, and prevents the 
ſun from having ſuch an effect as at other times; ſo 


that their coldeſt and moſt inconſtant weather, rom 
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wind, they call avinter, is at that ſeaſon, when, without this 
——— cauſe, they would be expoſcd to the ſun's moſt pow- 


erful influence. 

We ſhall only take notice of one other inſtance of 
the happy effects produced on our globe by the laws 
of nature with reſpe& to winds, We have ſeen, that 
in the great Atlantic and Pacific oceans, the trade- 
wind blows conſtantly from the eaſterly points through- 
out the whole year, ſo that fhips fail from eaſt to weft 


within the tropics with the utmoſt facility ; but it is 


abſolutely impoſſible in theſe ſeas to ſail from welt to 
eat, as the wind would be conſtantly againſt them; 
ſo that ſhips bound for any port to the eaſtward in 
theſe regions, muſt ſtand to the north or ſouth till 
they are beyond the limits of the trade-winds, where 
they meet with variable breezes, by the help of which 
they ſail to the eaſtward. But if the ſame conſtant 


trade-wind had taken place in the northern part of the 
Indian ocean, it would have been impoſſible to have. 
ſailed to the eaſtward at all; becauſe the continent of 


Afia would have prevented the ſhips from failing far 
enough north to find the variable winds. But here, 
as in almoſt every caſe in which the operations of na- 
ture are concerned, we find, that what produceth the 
diſeaſe, at the ſame time furniſheth a remedy ; for 
that very continent which would have ſtood in our way 

oing northward, draws the wind towards itfelf at one 
{eaſon, which makes that courſe of navigation unneceſ— 
ſary, the ſhifting of the monſoons ſupplying a nearer 
and more commodious courſe. Thus we ſee, that 
wherever the ſea is open to the ſouth or north, near 
the tropics, ſo as that ſhips are at freedom to reach the 


variable winds, the trade-wind conſtantly blows in one. 


direction; but wherever there is any extent of conti- 
nent within the verge of the torid zone, ſo as that they 
could not be at liberty to reach the variable winds, 
there the courſe of the trade-wind is altered, being 
drawn towards it in ſummer, and from it in winter, 
forming that ſhifting wind called 9299/cous. From 
which we may naturally infer, that as there are no 
monſoons in the Pacific or Atlantic, or in the weſtern 
part of the Indian ocean, to the ſouth of the line, there 
are no extenſive continents near the tropics in either 
of theſe places, i 

Winp- Flower, See ANEMONE. 

Wixp-Mill, a kind of mill, the internal parts of 
whieh are much the ſame with thoſe of a water-mill : 
from which, however, it differs, in being moved by the 
Impulſe of the wind upon its ſails or vanes, which are 
to be confidered as a wheel in axes. 

Winp-Gage. See Wind-Gace. 

Winp- Galli, in farriery. See there, ( xxxii. 

Inſiruments for meaſuring the ſtrengtb, velocity, &e. 
#f the Wixp. See Wind. Gack, ANEMOMETER, and 
AxEkuoscor r. | 

The following ingenious method of meaſuring the 
velocity of the wind is extracted from a letter of the 
Rev. Mr Bryce of Kirknewton to the preſident of the 

Royal Society. 
The velocity of the wind near the earth is very 
; unequal, upon account of the frequent interruptions 
it meets with from hills, trees, and houſes, and even 
in open plains; the ſurface of the earth, though much 
imoother than it commonly is, muſt reflect and inter- 
ropt ſuch a fluid as the air, and occaſion great irregu- 
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when a feather is let fly with the wind, why it ſeldom, 
if ever, deſcribes a ſtraight line, but moves ſometimes 
in a kind of ſpiral, now high, and then low, ſometimes 
to the right, and then again to the left; and why two 
teathers let fly at once ſeldom, if ever, keep together, 
or deſcribe fimilar lines, 

“ But at ſome confiderable diſtance from the earth, 
the velocity of the wind ſeems to be regular and Ready ; 
nothing can be more uniform than the velocity of a 


cloud in the ſky appears to be even in the greateſt 


ſtorm: it is like a ſhip carried away inſenſibly by a 
ſmooth and gentle current, paſſing over equal ſpaces 
in equal times. This ſuggeſted the thought, that the 
motion of a cloud, or its ſhadow over the ſurface of the 


earth, would be a much more proper meaſure of the 


velocity of the wind. 

“ In the end of March 1763, I had as favourable 
an opportunity of putting this method into practice as 
I could have wiſhed for: the ftorm was exceeding high, 
and moved with valt velocity; the fun was bright, the 
ſky clear, except where it was ſpotted with light float- 


ing clouds. I took my ſtation in the north window of 


my dining room, near the clock, from which I had a 
free proſpect of the fields: the ſun was in the meridian, 
the wind due welt interſecting his rays at right angles, 
I waited until the fore-part of the ſhadow of a cloud, 
that was diſtinct, and well defined, juſt touched a ſouth 
and north line, which I had marked vpon the ground: 
at that inſtant I began my reckoning, and followed 
the ſhadow with my eye in its progreſs, counting ſe— 
conds all the while by the clock, until I had reckon- 
ed up 15 ſeconds ; then I obſerved exactly where the 


foreſaid edge of the ſhadow was. 


6 This experiment I repeated ten times in half an 
hour, and ſeldom found the difference of a ſecond in 
the time which different clouds took to move over the 
ſame ſpace. On the 5th of May current, I repeated 
the trial four different times, the ſun being alſo near 
the meridian, the wind in the weſt, with light clouds 
floating in a clear ſky as formerly; and found that the 
ſhadows of different clouds took ſome of them 44, and 
others 45 ſeconds, to paſs over the ſame ſpace which they 
had moved over in 15 ſeconds in the former trials. 

Feet 


This ſpace meaſures exaQly1384=ſpace paſſed over in i5?“ 


which multiplied by 4 | 
| gives 5536 Space paſſed over inim. 
which multiplied by 60 
gives 332, 1 GO g ſpace paſſed over in rh, 

& Which ſpace is 62.9 Engliſh miles per hour, the 
velocity of the wind in March 1763. 

« One third of this (or 21 miles nearly) ſhows the 
velocity of the wind on May the 6th, when it blew a 
freſh pale. - 

„ This day, May 12, there was a ſmall weſterly 
breeze, the velocity of which I meaſured upan the ſame 
line, the ſun being 10 minutes paſt the meridian, and 
found thai the ſhadow took 95 {xconds to pals over the 
above ſpace; which gives the velocity of the wind at 
the rate of 9.9 Engliſh miles per hour. 

« Thus, by baving ſeveral lincs in different direc- 


tions of a known leugth marked upon the ground, one 


may eaſily (and with great accuracy, I imagine) mea- 
ſure the velocity of the wind. If a perſon was provi- 
45 C2 | ded 
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wind, it would perhaps be worth while to obſerve whe- 
ther, when the velocities of different winds were the 


ſame (or nearly ſo) the force of theſe winds did not 
vary with the ſeaſons of the year, the points of the 


compaſs from which the wind blows, and alſo with the 


_ of a houſe, to let in the wind and light. 


different tate of the barometer and thermometer; ſince 
the momentum of the wind depends not only upon its 
velocity, but alſo upon its denſity.” 

Wind Sails, a ſort of wide tube or funnel of can- 
vas, employed to convey a ſtream of freſh air downward 
into the lower apartments of a ſhip. 

This machine is uſually extended by large hoops ſi- 
tuated in different parts of it height. It is let down 
perpendicularly through the hatches, being expanded 
at the lower end like the baſe of a cone; and having 
its upper fide open on the fide which is placed to wind- 


ward, ſo as to receive the full current of wind; which 


entering the cavity, fills the tube, and ruſhes down- 
wards into the lower regions of the ſhip. There are 
generally three or four of theſe in our capital ſhips of 
war, which, together with the ventilators, contribute 
greatly to preſerve the health of the crew. 

WINDLASS, a machine uſed to raiſe huge weights 
wirhal, as guns, ſtones, anchors, &c. | 

It is very fimple, conſiſting only of an axis or rol- 
ler, ſupporte-! horizontally at the two ends by two 
pieces of wood and a pulley : the two pieces of wood 
meet at top, being placed diagonally ſo as to prop 


each other; the axis or roller goes through the two 


pieces, and turns in them. The pulley is faſtened at 
top where the pieces join. Laſtly, there are two ſtaves 
or handſpikes which go through the roller, whereby it 
is turned, and the rope which comes over the pulley 18 


wound off and on the ſame. | 


WinDLAsS, in a ſhip, is an inftrument in ſmall 
ſhips, placed upon the deck, juſt abaft the fore maſt. 
It is made of a piece of timber fix or eight feet ſquare, 
in form of an axle-tree, whoſe length is placed hori- 
zontally upon two pieces of wood at the ends thereof, 
and upon which it is turned about by the help of hand- 
ſpikes put into holes made for that purpoſe. This in- 
ſtrument ſerves for weighing anchors, or hoiſting of any 
weight in or out of the ſhip, and will purchaſe much 
more than any capſtan, and that without any danger 
to thoſe that heave; for if in heaving the windlaſs a- 
bout, any of the handſpikes ſhould happen to break, 
the windlaſs would pall of itſelf. 

WINDOW, an aperture or open place in the wall 


Die Akchi- 


TECTURE, n“ 83. 

The word is Welch, Uynt Dor, ſignifying the paſ- 
ſage for the wind. Window 1s yet provincially deno- 
minated windor in Lancaſhire; i. e. wind-door, or the 
paſſage for air, as that for people was peculiarly call- 
td the docr. | 

Before the vſe of glaſs became general, which was 
not till towards the end of the 12th century, the win- 
dows in Britain ſeem generally to have been compoſed 
of paper. Properly prepared with oil, this forms no 
couremptible defence againſt the intruſions of the wea— 
ther, and makes no incompetent opening for the ad- 
miſton of the light. It is (till uſed by our architects 
for the temporary windows of unfiniſhed houſes, and 
not uutrequently for the regular ones of our work- 
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ded with an inftrument for meaſuring the force of the 
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ſhops. But ſome of the principal buildings we may Will 


reaſonably ſuppoſe to have been windowed in a ſupe- 


rior manner. They could however be furniſhed merely Wite, 


with lattices of wood or ſheets of linen, as theſe two 
remained the only furniture of our cathedrals nearly 
to the eighth century. And the lattices continued in 
ſome of the meaner towns of Lancaſhire to the 18th; 
and in many diſtricts of Wales, and many of the ad- 
joining parts of England, are in uſe even to the pre- 
ſent moment.—- Theſe ſeem all to have been fixed in 
frames that were called capſamenta, and now therefore 
caſements in Wales and Lancaſhire. 5 
WINDSOR, a borough-town of Berkſhire, 20 
miles welt of London, molt remarkable for the mag- 
nificent palace or caſtle ſituated there on an eminence, 


which commands the adjacent country for many miles, 


the river Thames running at the foot of the hill. The 
knights of the garter are inſtalled in the royal chapel 
here. It ſends two members to parliament. 

WINDWARD), in the ſea-language, denotes any 
thing towards that point from whence the wind blows, 
in reſpe& of a ſhip: thus windward-tide, 1s the tide 
which runs againſt the wind. | 

WINE, a briſk, agreeable, ſpirituous, and cordial 
liquor, drawn from vegetable bodies, and fermented. 

All ſorts of vegetables, fruits, ſeeds, roots, &c. af- 
ford wine; as grapes, currants, mulberries, alder-ber- 
ries, cherries, apples, pulſe, beans, peaſe, turneps, ra- 
diſhes, and even graſs itſelf. Hence under the claſs of 
wines, or vinous liquors, come not only wines abſolute- 
ly ſo called, but alſo ale, cyder, &c. 

Wine in France is diſtinguiſhed, from the ſeveral de- 
grees and ſteps of its preparation, into, 1. Mere goutte, 
mother-drop, which is the virgin wine, or that which 
runs of itſelf out at the top of the vat wherein the 


grapes are laid, before the vintager enters to tread or 


Ramp the grapes. 2. Muſt, ſurmuſt, or ftum, which 
is the wine or liquor in the vat, after the grapes have 
been trod or ſtamped. 3. Preſſed wine, being that 
ſqueezed with a preſs out of the grapes half bruiſed by 
the treading. The huſks left of the grapes are called 
rope, murk, or mark; by throwing water upon which, 
and preſſing them afreſh, they make a liquor for ſer- 
vants uſe, anſwerable to our cyderkin, and called 
boiſſon. 4. Sweet wine, is that which has not yet 
worked nor fermented. 5. Bouru, that which has 
been prevented working by caſting in cold water. 
6. Worked wine, that which has been let work in the 
vat, to give it a colour, 7. Boiled wine, that which 
has had a boiling before it worked, and which by that 
means ſtill retains its native ſweetneſe. 8. Strained 
wine, that made by ſteeping dry grapes in water, and 
letting it ferment of itſelf. Wines are alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed with regard to their colour into white wine, red 
wine, claret wine, pale wine, roſe, or black wine; and 
with regard to their country, or the ſoi] that produces 


them, into French wines, Spaniſh wines, Rheniſh wines, 


Hungary wines, Greck wines, Canary wines, &c, and 
more particularly into Port wine, Madeira wine, Bur- 
gundy wine, Champain wine, Falernian wine, Tockay 
wine, Schiras wine, &c. | 

Method of Making, Fining, Oc. WiNE. In the 
ſouthern parts of France, their way is with red wines 
to tread or ſqueeze the grapes between the hands, and 


to let the whole Rand, juice and huſks; till the . 
8 be 
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Wine, be to their liking; after which they preſs it. But 
for white wines, they preſs the grapes immediately; 


when preſſed, they tun the muſt and ftop up the veſ- 
ſe], only leaving the depth of a foot or more to give 
room for it to work. At the end of ten days they fill 
this ſpace with fome other proper wine, that will not 
provoke it to work again. This they repeat from time 
to time, new wine ſpending itſelf a little before it comes 
to perfection. | | 

The uſual method of fining down wines, ſo as to ren- 
der them expeditiouſly bright, clear, and fit for uſe, 
is this: Take an ounce of iſinglaſs, beat it into thin 
ſhreads with a hammer, and diſſolve it, by boiling, in 
a pint of water; this when cold becomes a {tiff jelly. 
Whiſk up ſome of this jelly into a froth with a little 
of the wine intended to be fined, then ſtir it well among 
the reſt in the caſk, and bung it down tight; by this 
means the wine will become bright in eight or ten days. 
This method, however, is found to be beſt ſuited to 
the white wines; for the red ones, the wine-coopers 
commonly uſe the whites of eggs beat up to a froth, 
and mixed in the ſame manner with their wines, 

They fine it down alſo by putting the ſhavings of 
green beech into the veſſel, having firſt taken off all 
the rind, and boiled them an hour in water to extract 
their rankneſs, and afterwards dried them in the ſun, 
or in an oven. A buſhel of theſe ſerve for a tun of 
wine; and being maſhed, they ſerve again and again, 
till almoſt quite conſumed. 

For Engliſh wine, the method recommended by 
Mortimer, 1s firſt to gather the grapes when very dry, 
to pick them from the ſtalks, then to preſs them, and 
let the juice ſtand 24 hours in a vat covered. After- 
wards to draw it off from the groſs lees, and then put 
it up in a caſk, and to add a pint or quart of ſtrong 
red or white port to every gallon of juice, and let the 
whole work, bunging it up cloſe, and letting it ſtand 
till January; then bottle it in dry weather. Bradley 


chooſes to have the liquor when preſſed, ſtand with the 


huſks and ſtalks in the vat, to ferment for 15 days. 
The method of converting white-wine into red, fo 
much practiſed by the modern wine-coopers, Dr Shaw 
obſerves is this: Put four ounces of turneſole rags in- 
to an earthen veſſel, and pour upon them a pint of boil- 
ing water; cover the veſſel clole, and leave it to cool; 
ſtrain off the liquor, which will be of a fine deep red, 
inclining to purple. A ſmall portion of this colours a 
large quantity of wine. This tincture might be either 
made in brandy, or mixed with it, or elſe made into a 
ſyrup, with ſugar, for keeping. A common way with 
the wine-coopers is to infuſe the rags cold in wine for 
a night or more, and then wring them out with their 
hands; but the inconveniency of this method is, that 
it gives the wine a diſagreeable taſte, or what is com- 
monly called the e of the rag; whence the wines 
thus coloured uſually paſs among judges for preſſed 
wines, which bave all this taſte from the canvas rags in 
which the lees are preſſed. The way of extracting the 
tincture, as here directed, is not attended with this 
inconvenience, but it loads the wine with water; and 
if made into a ſyrup, or mixed in brandy, it would load 
the wine with things not wanted, fince the colour alone 
is required, Hence the colouring of wines has always 
Its inconyeniencies. In thoſe countries which do not 


produce the tinging grape, which affords a blood-rcd 
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juice, wherewith the wines of France are often ſtained, Wire. 


in defect of this, the juice of alder-berrics is uſed, and 
ſometimes logwood 1s uſed at Oporto. 

The colour afforded by the method here propoſed, 
gives wine the tinge of the Bourdeaux red, not the 
port; whence the foreign coopers are often diſtreſſed 
for want of a proper colouring for red wines in bad 
years, This might perhaps be ſupplied by an extract 
made by boiling ſtick- lack in water. The ſkins of tin- 
ging grapes might alſo be uſed, and the matter of the 
turneſole procured in a ſolid form, not imbibed in rags. 

Stahl obſerves, that it is a common accident, and a 


diſeaſe in wines, to be kept too hot; which is not 


eaſy to cure when it has been of any long continuance, 
otherwiſe it- may be cured by introducing a ſmall ar- 
tificial fermentation, that new ranges the parts of the 
wine, or rather recovers their former texture : but the 
actual expoſing of wine to the fire, or the ſun, preſent- 
ly diſpoſes it to turn eager; and the making it boiling 


hot, is one of the quickelt ways of expediting the pro- 


ceſs of making of vinegar. => 
On the other band, wine kept in a cool vault, and 


well ſecured from the external air, will preſerve its tex- 


ture entire in all the conſtituent parts, and ſufficiently 
ſtrong for many years, as appears not only from old 
wines, but other foreign fermented liquors, particu- 
larly thoſe of China, prepared from a decoction of rice; 


which being well cloſed down 1n a veſlel, and buried: 


deep under ground, will continue for a long ſeries of 


years rich, generous, and good, as the hiſtories of 


that country univerſally agree in afſuring us. 
The moſt general remedy hitherto known for all the 
diſeaſes of wines, is a prudent uſe of tartarized ſpirit of 


wine, which not only enriches, but diſpoſes all ordi- 
nary wines to grow fine, 


If either by fraud or accident a larger portion of 
water is mixed wich wine than is proper for its conſiſt- 
ence, and no way neceſſary or ellential, this ſuperfluous 
water does not only deprave the taſte, and ſpoil the 
excellence of the wine, but alſo renders it leſs durable; 


for humidity in general, and much more a ſuperfluous - 


aqueous humidity, is the primary and reſtleſs inſtru— 
ment of all the changes that are brought on by fer- 
mentation. It may doubtleſs therefore be ulcful, and 
ſometimes abſolutely neceſſary, to take away this ſu- 
perfluous water from the other part which t{tritly and 


properly conſtitutes the wine. This has been agreed 


upon all hands as a thing proper, but the manner of 


doing it has not been well agreed on: ſome have 


propoſed the effecting it by means of heat and evapo- 
ration, others by percolation, and others by various 
other methods, all found unſucceſsful when brought to 
the trial; but the way propoſed by Dr Shaw from 
Stahl, is the moſt certain and commodious; this is 
done by a concentration of the wine, not by means of 
heat, but of cold. 

If any kind of wine, but particularly ſuch as hag 
never been adulterated, be in a ſufficient quantity, as 
that of a gallon or more, expoſed to a ſufficient de- 


gree of cold in froily weather, or be put into any place 


where ice continucs all the year, as in our ice-houſes, 
and there taffered to freeze, the ſuperfluous water that 
was originally contained in the wine will be frozcn 
into ice, and will leave the proper and truly eſſential 
part of the wine unirozen, unleſs the degree = _ 
Ou 
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Wine. ſhould be very intenſe, or the wine but weak and poor. 
—— This is the principle on which Stahl founds his whole 
ſyſtem of condenfing wines by cold. When the froſt 


is moderate, the experiment has no difficulty, becauſe 
not above a third or a fourth part of the ſuperfluous 


water will be froze in a whole night; but if the cold 


be very intenſe, the beſt way is, at the end of a few 
hours when a tolerable quantity of ice is formed, to 
pour out the remaining fluid liquor, and ſet it in 
another veſſel to freeze again by itſelf. If the veſſel, 
that thus by degrees receives the ſeveral parcels of the 
condenſed wine, be ſuffcred to ſtand in the cold freez- 
ing place where the operation is performed, the quan- 
tity lying thin in the pouring out, or otherwiſe, will 
be very apt to freeze anew; and if it be ſet in a warm 
place, ſome of this aqueous part thaws again, and ſo 
weakens the reſt. The condenſed wine therefore ſhould 
be emptied in ſome place of a moderate degree as to 
cold or heat, where neither the ice may diffolve, nor 
the vipous ſubſtance mixed among it be congealcd. 
But the beſt expedient of all is to perform the opera- 
tion with a large quantity of wine, or that of feveral 
gallons, where the utmoſt exactneſe, or the danger of 
a triſling walte, need not be regarded. 

By this method, when properly performed, there 
firſt freezes about one third part of the whole liquor; 
and this is properly the more purely aqueous part of 
it, inſomuch that when all the vinous fluid is poured 
off to be again expoled to a concentration, the ice re- 
maining behind from this firſt freezing being ſet to 
thaw in a warm place, diſſolves into a pure and taſte- 
Jeſs water. The frozen part, or ice, conſiſts only of 
the watery part of the wine, and may be thrown away, 
and the liquid part retains all the ſtrength, and is to 
be preſerved. This will never grow four, muſty, or 
mouldy afterwards, and may at any time be reduced 
to wine of the common kind again, by adding to it as 
much water as will make it up to the quantity that it 
was before. | 

Wines in general may by this method be reduced to 
any degree of vinolity or perfection. 

The benefit and advantage of this method of con- 
gelation, if reduced to practice in the large way in the 
wine countries, mult be evident to every body. Con- 
centrated wines in this manner mipht be ſent into fo- 
reign countries inſtead of wine and water, which is 
what is uſually now ſent, the wines they export being 
loaded, and in danger of being ſpoiled by three or four 
times their own quantity of unneceſſary, ſuperfluous, 
and prejudicial water. | | 

An eaſy method of recovering pricked wines may 
be learned from the following experiment : Take a 
bottle of red port that is pricked, add to it half an 
ounce of tartarized ſpirit of wine, ſhake the liquor well 
together, and ſet it by for a few days, and it will be 
found very remarkably altered for the better. 

This experiment depends upon the uſeful doctrine of 
acids and alkalies. All perfect wines have naturally 
ſome acidity, and when this acidity prevails too much, 
the wine is ſaid to be pricked, which is truly a ſtate of 
the wine tending to vinegar : but the introduction of 
a fine alkaline ſalt, ſuch as that of tartar, imbibed by 
ſpirit of wine, has a direct power of taking off the aci- 
dity, and the ſpirit of wine alſo contributes to this, as 
2 great preſervative in geueral of wines. If this ope- 
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ration be dexterouſly performed, pricked wines may Wie, 
be abſolutely recovered by it, and remain ſaleable fog —— 
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ſome time; and the ſame method may be uſed to malt 
liquors juſt turned ſour. 

The age of wine is properly reckoned by leaves; 
thus they fay wine of two, four, or fix leaves, to fige 
nify wine of two, four, or fix years old; taking each 
new leaf put forth by the vine fince the wine was made 
for a year. 

Wixe is alſo a denomination applied in medicine 
and pharmacy to divers mixtures and compofitions, 
wherein the juice of the grape is a principal ingredient, 
See the articie Vinum. „ 

With regard to the medical uſes of wines, it is ob- 
ſerved, 'that among the great variety of wines in com- 
mon ufe among us, five are employed in the ſhops ag 


menſtrua for med:cinal fimples ; that is, the vinum al- 


bum hifpanicum, or Mountain wine; the vinum album 
gallicum, or French white wine; the Canary wine, or 
lack, the Rheniſh wine, and the red port. The ef- 
fects of theſe liquors on the human body are, to chear 
the ipirits, warm the habit, promote perſpiration, ren- 
der the veſſels full and turgid, raiſe the pulſe, and 
quicken the circulation. The eſſects of the full bo- 
died wines are much more durable than thoſe of the 
thianer ; all ſweet wines, as Canary, abound with a 
glutinous, nutritious ſubſtance, whilſt the others are 
not nutrimental, or only accidentally ſo, by ſtrength- 
ening the organs employed in digeſtion. Sweet wines, 
in general, do not paſs off freely by urine; and they 
heat the conſtitution more than an equal quantity of 
any other, though containing full as much jpirit : red 
port, and moſt of the red wines, have an altringent 


quality, by which they ſtrengthen the tone of the ſto- 


mach, and thus prove ſerviceable for reſtraining im- 
moderate ſecretions ; thoſe which are of an acid nature, 
as Rheniſh, paſs freely by the kidneys, and gently 
looſen the belly. It is ſuppoſed that theſe laſt exaſ- 
perate and occation gouty calculous diſorders, and that 
new wines of every kind have this effect. d 

Wix: Spirit, a term uſed by our diſtillers, and 
which may ſeem to mean the fame thing with the 


phraſe of ſpirit of wine: but they are taken in very 


different ſenſes in the trade. 

Spirit of Mine is the name given to the common 
malt ſpirit when reduced to an alcohol or totally in- 
flammable ſtate ; but the phraſe avine-ſpirit is uſed to 
expreſs a very clean and fine fpirrt, of the ordinary 
proof ſtrength, and made in England from wines of 
foreign growth. | 

The way of producing it is by ſimple diſtillation, 
and it is never rectified any higher than common bubble 
proof. The ſeveral wines of different natures yield 
very different proportions of ſpirit ; but, in general, 
the ſtrongeſt yield one fourth, the weakelt in ſpirits 


one eighth, part of proof ſpirit ; that is, they contain 


from a ſixteenth to an eighth part of their quantity of 
pure alcohol, | 
Wines that are a little ſour ſerve not at all the 
worſe for the purpoſes of the diſtiller ; they rather give 
a greater vinolity to the produce. This vinoſity is a 
thing of great uſe in the wine-tpirit, whoſe principal 
uſe is to mix with another that is tartarized, or with 
a malt-ſpirit, rendered alkaline by the method of rec- 
tification, All the wine-ſpirits made in Englaass 
eve 
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even thoſe from the French wines, appear very greatly 


different from the common French brandy ; and this 


has given our diſtillers a notion that there is ſome ſe- 
cret art practiſed in France, for the giving the agree- 
able flavour to that ſpirit : but this is without foun- 
dation. ' 

WING, that part of a bird, inſe&, &c, whereby it 
is enabled to fly. See BirD and OrNITHOLOGY., 

WinGs, in military affairs, are the two flanks or ex- 
tremes of an army, ranged in form of a battle; being 
the right and left fides thereof, . | 

WINTER, one of the four'ſcaſons or quarters-of 
the year. See SEASON, &c. | 

Winter commences on the day when the ſun's di- 
tance from the zenith of the place is greateſt, and 
ends on the day when its diſtance is at a mean between 
the greateſt and leaſt, | 

Under the equator, the winter as well as other ſea- 
ſons return twice every year; but all other places have 
only one wiater 1n the year; which in the northera he- 
miſphere begins when the ſun 18 in the tropic of Ca- 
pricorn, and in the fouthern hemiſphere when in the 
tropic of Cancer; ſo that all places in the fame hemil- 
plcre have their winter at the ſame time. 

WIRE, a piece of metal drawn throvgh the hole 
of an iron into a thread of a fineneſs anſwerable to 
the hole it paſſed through. * | ; ; 

Wires are frequently drawn ſo fine as to be wrought 
along with other threads of filk, wool, flax, &c. 

The metals moſt commonly drawn into wire, are 
gold, filver, copper, and iron. Gold-wire is made of 
cylindrical ingots of ſilver, covered over with a ſkin of 
gold, and thus drawn ſucceſſively through a vaſt num- 
ber of holes, each ſmaller and ſmaller, till at laſt it is 
brought to a fineneſs exceeding that of a hair. That 
admirable ductility which makes one of the diſtionguiſh- 
ing characters of gold, is no where more conſpicuous 
than in this gilt wire. A cylinder of 48 ounces of 
ſilver, covered with a coat of gold, only weighing one 
Qunce, as Dr Halley informs us, is uſually drawn into 
a wire, two yards of which weigh no more than one 


grain; whence 98 yards of the wire weigh ro more 


than 49 grains, and one fingle grain of gold covers the 
98 yards; ſo that the ten thouſandth part of a grain 
is above one-eighth of an inch long. | 
Wires of Lapland. The inhabitants of Laplan 

bave a fort of ſhining ſender ſubſtance in uſe amon 

them on ſeveral occefions, which is much of the thick- 
neſs and appearance of our filver-wire, and is therefore 
called, by thoſe who do not examine its truQure or 
ſulſtance, Lapland wire. It is made of the finews of 
the rein-deer z; which being carefully ſeparated in the 
eatinp, are, by the women, after ſoak:ng in water and 
beating, ſpun into a ſort of thread, of admirable fine- 
nels and ſtrength, when wrought to the ſmalleſt fila- 
ments; but when larger, is very ſtrong, and fit for the 
Purpoſes of ſtrength and force. Their wire, as it is 
called, is made of the fineit of theſe threads, covered 
With tin. The women do this buſineſs ; and the way 
they take is to melt a piece of tin, and placing at the 
edge of it a horn, with a hole through it, they draw 
theſe ſinewy threads, covered with the 1in,..through 
the hole, which prevents their coming out too thick 
covered, This drawing is performed with their teeth; 
and there is a ſmall picce of bone placed at the top of 


the hole, where the wire is made flat; ſo that we al- 
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ways find it rounded on all fides but one, where it is flat, Wiclom, 


This wire they uſe in embroidering their cloaths as 
we do gold and ſilver; they often fel] it to ſtrangers, 
under the notion of its having certain magical virtues, 

WISDOM, uſually denotes a higher and more re- 
fined notion of things immediately preſented to the. 


mind, as it were, by intuition, without the aſſiſtance - 


of ratiocination, 

Sometimes the word is more immediately uſed, in a 
moral ſenſe, for what we call prudence, or diſcretion, 
which conſiſts in the ſoundneſs of the judgment, and a 
conduct anſwerable thereto, 

WIT is a quality of certain thoughts and expreſ- 


ſions: the term. is never applied to an action nor to a 
poſſion, and as little to an external object. 


However difficult it may be, in every particular in- 
ſtance, to diltinguiſh a witty thought or expreſſion 
from one that is not fo ; yet in general it may be laid 
down, that the term av/# is appropriated to ſuch 


thoughts and expreſſions as are ludicrous, and alſo oc- : 


caſion ſome degree of ſurpriſe by their ſingularity. 
Wit alſo, in a figurative ſenſe, expreſſes that talent 


which ſome men have of inventing ludicrous thoughts 


or expreſſions: we ſay commonly, a witty man, or a 
man of wit. 


Wit, in its proper ſenſe, as,explained above, is di- 


ſtinguiſhable into two kinds; wit in the thought, and 
wit in the words or expreſſion, | 
thought is of two kinds; ludicrous images, and ludi— 
crous combinations of things that have little or no na- 
tural relation. 1 1 
Ludicrous images that occaſion ſurpriſe by their 


ſingularity, as having little or no foundation in nature, 
are fabricated by the imagination: and the imagina- 


tion is well qualified for the office; being of all our 
faculties the molt active, and the leaſt under re» 


ſtraint. Take the following example. 


Shylack. You knew (none ſo well, none ſo well 
as you) of my daughter's flight. | 

Salino. That's certain. I, for my part, knew 
the taylor that made the wings ſhe flew withal. 
Merchant of Venice, act 3. ſe. 1. 
The image here is undoubtedly witty. It is ludi- 


crous: and it muſt occaſion ſurpriſe ; for having no 


natural foundation, it is altogether unexpected. 

The other branch of wit in the thought, is that on- 
ly which is taken notice of by Addiſon, followin 
Locke, who dcfines it © to lie in the aſſemblage of 
ideas; and putting thoſe together, with quickneſs and 


variety, wherein can be found any reſemblance or 


congruity, thereby to make up pleaſant pictures and 
agreeable viſions in the fancy.” It may be defined 
more curtly, and perhaps more accurately, a junction 
of things by diſtant and fanciful relations, which ſur- 
priſe becauſe they are unexpected.“ The following : 
is a proper example : | 
Wo grant although he had much wit, 

H' was very ſhy of ufing it, 

As being loth to wear it out; 

And therefore bore it not about, 

Ualeſs on holidays, or ſo, 

As men their belt apparel do. 

Hudibras, canto 1. 
Wit is of all the moſt elegant recreation: the image 

enters the mind with gaiety, and gives a ſudden flaſn 
which 1s extremely pleaſant, Wit thereby gently ele- 


vate s- 


Again, wit in the 


Wit. 
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vates without ſtraining, raiſes mirth without diſſolute- | 


neſs, and relaxes while it entertains. 

Wit, in the expreſſion, commonly called a play of 
worde, being a baſtard fort of wit, is reſerved for the 
Jaſt place, We proceed to examples of wit in the 
thought ; and firſt of ludicrous images. 


Falſtaff, ſpeaking of his taking Sir John Colevile of 
the Dale: | 
Here he is, and here I yield him; and I beſeech 
your grace, let it be book'd with the reſt of this 
day's deeds; or, by the Lord, I will have it in a 
particular ballad elſe, with mine own picture on the 
top of it, Colevile kiſſing my foot: to the which 
courſe if I be enforced, if you do not all ſhew like 
gilt twopences to me; and I, in the clear ſky of 
fame, o'erſhine you as much as the full moon doth 
the cinders of the element, which ſhew like pins? 
heads to her : believe not the word of the noble. 
Therefore let me have right, and let deſert mount. 
Second Part, Henry IV. act 4. ſc. 6. 
I knew, when feven juſtices could not take up a 
quarrel, but when the parties were met themſelves, 
one of them thought but of an /; as, if you had ſaid 
ſo, then I ſaid fo; and they ſhook hands, and ſwore 
brothers. Your his the only peace- maker; much 
virtue is in / Shakeſpear. 
For there is not through all nature another ſo 


poffed up with his retinue, doth any deed of cou. Wi. 
rage: and thus valour comes of ſherris. So that —— | 


{ll in the weapon is nothing without ſack, for that 
ſets it a-work ; and learning a mere hoard of gold 
kept by a devil, till ſack commences it, and ſets it 
in act and uſe, Hereof comes it that Prince Harry 
is valiant ; for the cold blaod he did naturally in- 
herit of his father, he hath, like lean, ſteril, and 
bare land, manured, huſbanded, and till'd with ex- 
cellent endeavour of drinking good and good ſtore 
of fertile ſherrris, that he is become very hot and 
valiant. If I had a thouſand ſons, the firſt human 
principle I would teach them, ſhould be to forſwear 
thin potations, and to addict themſelves to ſack. 
Second Part of Henry IV. act 4. ſe. 7, 
The trenchant blade, toledo truity, 
For want of fighting was grown ruſty, 
And ate into itſelf, for lack | 


Of ſome body to hew and hack. 


The peaceful ſcabbard where it dwelt 
The rancor of its edge had felt: 
For of the lower end two handful 
It had devoured, t'was ſo manful ; 
And ſo much ſcorn'd to lurk in caſe, 
As if it durſt not ſhew its face. 
Hudibras, cants 1. 


To account for effects by ſuch fantaſtical cauſes, 


callous and inſenſible a member as the world's po- being highly ludicrous, is quite improper in any ſeri- 
ſteriors, whether you apply to it the toe or the ous compoſition. Therefore the following paſſage 
birch. Preface to a Tale of a Tub. from Cowley, in his poem on the death of Sir Henry 


The other branch of wit in the thought, viz. ludi- Wooton, is in a bad taſte, 


crous combinations and oppoſitions, may be traced 
through various ramifications. And, firſt, fanciful 
cauſes aſſigned that have no natural relation to the 
elfects produced, 

Lancaſter. Fare you well, Falftaff; I, in my 
condition, ſhall better ſpeak of you than you 
deferve. [ Exit. 

Faijtaf. I would you had but the wit; *twere 
better than your dukedom. Good faith, this ſame 
young ſober-blooded boy doth not love me; nor a 
man cannot make him langh : but that's no marvel], 
he drinks no wine. There's never any of theſe de- 
mure boys come to any proof; for thin drink doth 
ſo overcool their blood, and making many fih- 
meals, that they fall into a kind of male green-fick- 
neſs; and then, when they marry, they get wenches. 

They are generally fools and cowards ; which ſome 
of us ſhould be too, but for inflammation. A good 
ſherris-ſack hath a twofold operation in it;: it aſcends 
me into the brain; dries me there all the fooliſh, 
dull, and crudy vapours which environ it; make it 
apprehenſive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery, 
and delectable ſhapes; which delivered o'er to the 
voice, the tongue, which is the birth, becomes ex- 
cellent wit, The ſecond property of your excellent 
ſherris is, the warming of the blood ; which before 
cold and ſettled, left the liver white and pale; which 
is the badge of puſillanimity and cowardice: but 
the ſherris warms it, and makes it courſe from the 
inwards to the parts extreme; it illuminateth the 

face, which, as a beacon, gives warning to all the 
reſt of this little kingdom, man, to arm; and then 
the vital commoners and inland petty ſpirits muſter 
me all to their captain, the heart; who, great and 


— 


He did the utmoſt bounds of knowledge find, 

He found them not ſo large as was his mind. 

But, like the brave Pellzan youth, did moan, 
Becauſe that art had no more worlds than one, 
And when he ſaw that he through all bad paſt, 
He dy'd, left he ſhould idle grow at laſt. 


Fanciful reaſoning : 


Falſtaff. ImbowelPd I if thou imbowel me to- 
day, I'll give you leave to powder me, and eat me 
to-morrow ! Sblood, 'twas time to counterfeit, or 
that hot termagant Scot had paid me ſcot and lot 
too. Counterfeit? I lie, I am no counterfeit : to 
die is to be a counterfeit ; for he is but the coun- 
terfeit of a man, who hath not the life of a man; 


but to counterfeit dying, when a man thereby li- 


verb, is to be no connterfeit, but the true and per- 
fect image of life indeed. | 
Firſt Part Henry IV. ad 1. ſc. 10. 


Clan. And the more pity that great folk ſhould 
have countenance in this world to drown or hang 


themſelves, more than their even Chriſtians. 


Hamlet, act 5. ſc. 2. 
Pedro. Will you have me, Lady? 
Beatrice, No, my Lord, unleſs I might have 
another for working days. Your Grace is too coltly 
to wear every day. 


Much ads about Nothing, act 2. ſc. 5. 
Jeſica. I ſhall be ſaved by my huſband; he 


| hath made me a Chrittian. 


Launcelot. Truly the more to blame he; we 
were Chriſtians enough before, e'en as many 33 
could well live by one another: this making 0 
Chriſtians will raiſe the price of hogs ; if we Bron 


W. 
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the coals for money. 

Merchant of Venice, act 3. ſc. 6. 
But Hudibras gave him a twitch, 
As quick as lightning, in the breech, 
Juſt in the place where honour's lodg'd, 
As wiſe philoſophers have judg'd ; * 
Becauſe a kick in that part, more 
Hurts honour, than deep wounds before. 

Hudibras, canto 3. 
Ludierous junction of ſmall things with great, as of 
equal importance: | 


This day black omens threat the brighteſt fair 
That e'er deſerv'd q watchful ſpirit's care: 
Some dire diſaſter, or by force or flight: 
But what, or where, the fates have wrapt in night ; 
Whether the nymph ſhall break Diana's law 
Or ſome frail china jar reccive a flaw : 
Or ftain her honour, or her new brocade; 
Forget her pray'rs, or miſs a maſquerade ; 
Or loſe her heart, or necklace, at a ball ; 
Or whether Heav'n has doom'd that Shock muſt fall, 
N | Rape of the Lock, canto it. 101, 
One ſpeaks the glory of the Britiſh Queen, 
And one deſcribes a charming Indian ſcreen, 
Ibid. canto iii. 13. 
Then flaſh'd the living lightning from her eyes, 
And ſcreams of horror rend th' affrighted ſkies, 
Not louder ſhricks to pitying heav'n are caſt, 
When huſbands, or when lap-dogs, breathe their laſt ; 
Or when rich china veſſels, fall'n from high, 
In glittering duſt and painted fragments lie! 
Ibid. canto iii. 155. 
Not youthful kings in battle ſeiz'd alive, 
Not ſcornful virgins who their charms ſurvive, 
Not ardent lovers robb'd of all their bliſs, 
Not ancient ladies when refus'd a kiſs, 
Nor tyrants fierce that unrepenting die, 
Nor Cynthia when her manteau's pinn'd awry, 
E'er felt ſuch rage, reſentment, and deſpair, 
As thou, ſad virgin! for thy raviſh'd hair. 
| Thid. canto 1v. 3. 


Joining things that in appearance are oppoſite. As 
for example, where Sir Roger de Coverley, in the 
Spectator, ſpeaking of his widow, 

That he would have given her a coal-pit to have 
kept her in clean linen; and that her finger ſhould 
bave ſparkled with one hundred of his richeſt acres, 


Premiſſes that promiſe much and perform nothing. 
Cicero upon this article ſays, | 
Sed ſcitis eſſe notiſſimum ridiculi genus, cum aliud 
expectamus, aliud dicitur: hie nobiſmetipfis nofter 
error riſum movet. De oratore, I. 2. c. 63. 


Beatrice. With a good leg and a good foot, 
uncle, and money enough in his purſe, ſuch a man 
would win any woman in the world, if he could 
get her good will. 

Much ado about Nothing, at. 2. ſc. I. 

Beatrice. 1 have à good eye, uncle, I can tee a 
church by day-light. | 


Having diſcuſſcd wit in the thought, we proceed to 
what is verbal only, commonly called à play of avords. 
This ſort of wit depends, for the moſt part, upon 
chooſing a word that hath different ſignifications: by 

Vol. X. 1 


1 


all to be pork-eaters, we ſhall not have a raſher on this artifice, hocus-pocus tricks are played in language; 


„ 


and thoughts plain and ſimple take on a very different 
appearance. Play is neceſſary for man, in order to re- 
freſk him after labour; and accordingly man loves 
play: he even reliſhes a play of words: and it is 
happy for vs, that words can be employed, not only 
for uſeful purpoſes, but alſo for our amuſement. This 
amuſement accordingly, though humble and low, is 
reliſhed by ſome at all times, and by all at ſome times, 
in order to unbend the mind. 

It is remarkable, that this low ſpecies of wit has, 
at one time or other, made a figure in moſt civilized 


nations, and bas gradually gone into diſrepute. So 


ſoon as a language is formed into a ſyſtem, and the 
meaning of words is aſcertained with tolerable accu- 
racy, opportunity is afforded for expreſſions, which, 
by the double meaning of ſome words, give a familiar 
thought the appearance of being new ; and the pene- 
tration of the reader or hearer is gratified, in deteQing 
the true ſenſe diſguiſed under the double meaning, — 
That this ſort of wit was in England deemed a repu- 


table amuſement, during the reigns of Elizabeth and 


James I. is vouched by the works of Shakeſpear, and 
even by the writings of grave divines. But it cannot 
have any long endurance: for as language ripens, and 


the meaning of words is more and more aſcertained, 


words held to be ſynonymous diminiſh daily ; and 
when thoſe that remain have been more than once - 
ployed, the pleaſure baniſheth with the novelty. 

We proceed to examples, which, as in the former 
caſe, ſhall be diſtributed into different claſſes. 


A ſceming reſemblance from the double meaning of 
a word : | 

Beneath this ſtone my wife doth lie; 

She's now at reſt, and ſo am I. 


A ſeeming contralt from the ſame cauſe, termed « 
verbal antitheſis, which hath no deſpicable effect in 
ludicrous ſubjects : | 


Whilſt Iris his coſmetic waſh would try 
To make her bloom revive, and lovers die. | 
Some aſk for charms, and others philters chuſe, 
To gaiu Corinna, and their quartans loſe, 
 Diſpen/ſary, canto 2. 
And how frail nymphs, oft, by abortion, aim 
To loſe a ſubſtance, to preſerve a name. 
{hid. canto 3. 
While nymphs take treats, or aſſignations give. 
Rape of the Locks 


Other ſeeming connections from the ſame cauſe : 


Will you employ your conqu'ring fword, 
To break a fiddle and your word? 


Hudibras, canto 2. 


To whom the knight with comely grace 
Put off his hat to put his caſe. 
Hudibras, part 3. canto 3. 
Here Britain's ſtateſman oft the fall foredoom 
Of foreign tyrants, and of nymphs at home ; 
Here thov, great Auna! whom three realms obey, 
Doſt ſometimes counſel take—and ſometimes tea. 
Rape of the Lock, canto 3. l. 5. 
O'er their quietus where fat judges doſe, 
And lull their cough and conference” to repoſe, 
| Diſpenſary, cant 1. 
D 45 Speaking 
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Speaking! of Prince Eugene: 

This general is a great taker of fnuff as well as 
of towns. Pepe, Key to the Lock. 
Exul mentiſque domuſque. 

NMetamorphoſcs, lib. ix. 40g. 
A ſeeming oppoſition from the ſame cauſe: 
Hic quieſcit qui nunquam quievit. 


Again, 
So like the chances are of love and war, 
That they alone in this diſtinguiſh'd are 
In love the victors from the vanquiſh'd fly, 
They fly that wound, and they parſue that die. 
| Waller. 
What new-found witchcraft was in thee, 
With thine own cold to kindle me? 5 
Strange art; like him that ſhould deviſe 
To make a burning : glaſs of ice. Cowley. 


Wit of this kind is unſuitable in a ſerious poem; 
witneſs the following line in Pope's Elegy to the me- 
mory cf an unfortunate lady : 


Cold is that breaſt which warm'd the world before. 
This fort of writing is finely burleſqued by Swift: 


Her hands, the ſofteſt ever felt, 
Though cold would burn, though dry would melt. 
Strephon and Chloe. 


Taking a wad in a different ſenſe from what 13 
meant, comes under wit, becauſe it occaſtons ſome 


Might degree of ſurpriſe: 


Beatrice. I may fit in a corner, and cry High ho! 

for a huſband. 

Pedro; Lady Beatrice, I will get you one. 

Beatrice. 1 would rather have one of your fa- 
ther's getting. Hath your Grace ne'er a brother 
like you? Your father got excellent huſbands, if a 
maid could come by them. 

Much ado about Nothing, act 2. ſc. 5. 

Falllaff. My honeſt lads, I will tell you what I 

am about, 
Piſtol. Two yards and more. 

Fallaff. No quips now, Piſtol: indeed J am in 
the waſte two yards about : but I am now about no 
waſte; I am about thriſt, 

Merry Wives of Windſor, act 1. ſe. 7 

Lo. Sands. By your leave, ſweet ladies, © 
Tf I chance to talk a little wild, forgive me: 
1 had it from my father. | 

Anne Bullen. Was he mad, Sir? 

Sands. O, very mad, exceeding mad, in love too? 
But he would bite none A. Kawry VIII. 


An aſſertion that bears a double meaning, one right, 
one wrong, but ſo connected with other matters as to 
direct us to the wrong meaning, is a ſpecies of baftard 
wit which is diſtinguiſhed from all others, by che name 
fun. For example, 

Paris. Sweet Helen, I muſt woo you 

To help unarm our Hector: his {ſtubborn buckles, 

With theſe your white enchanting fingers touch'd, 

Shall more obey, than to the edge of ſteel, 

Or force of Greckiſh knews ; you ſhall do more 

Than all the iſland kings, diſarm great Hector. 

Troilus and Creſſida, act 3. ſc. 2. 


The pun is in the cloſe, The word diſarm has a Wi. 
double meaning: it fipnifies to take off a man's ar. 


mour, and alſo to ſubdue him in fight. We are di- 
rected to the latter ſenſe by the context; but with 
regard to Helen, the word holds only {true in the for- 
mer ſenſe, We po on with other examples : 


Eſſe nihil dicis quicquid petis, improbe Cinna : 
Si nil, Cinna, petis, nil tibi, Cinna, nego. 


Martial, J. 3. epigr. 61. 
Chief Fuſtice. Well! the truth is, Sir John, you 


live in great infamy. 

Falllaff. He that buckles him in my belt cannot: 
live in leſs. 

Chief Fuſtice. Your means are very lender, and 
your walte 18 great. 

Fal/taff. I would it were otherwiſe: I would my 
means were greater, and my waſte ſlenderer. 

Second Part Henry IV. act 1. ſc. 5 

Celia. T pray you bear with me, I can g0 no 
further. 

Clown, For my part, I had rather bear with you 
than bear you: yet I ſhould bear no croſs if I did 
bear you; for I think you have no money in your 
purſe. As. you like it, act 2. ſc. 4. 


He that impoſes an oath makes it, 
Not he that for convenience takes it. 
Then how can any man be ſaid 

To break an oath he never made? 


Hudibras, part 2. canto 2. 
The ſeventh ſatire of the firſt book of Horace is 


| purpoſely contrived to introduce at the clofe a molt 


execrable pun, Talking of ſome infamous wretca 
whole name was Rex Nupilius, | 


Perſius exclamat, Per magnos, Brute, deos te 

Oro, qui reges conſueris tollere, cur non 

Hunc regem jugulas? Operum hoc, mihi crede, 
tuorum elt, 


Though playing with words is a mark of à mind at 
eaſe, and diſpoſed to any ſort of amuſement, we mult 
not thence conclude that playing with words is always 
ludicrous. Words are ſo intimately connected with 
thought, that if the ſubject be really grave, it will not 
appear ludicrous even in this fantaſtic dreſs. . We are, 
however, far from recommending it in any ſerious per- 
formance : on the contrary, the diſcordance between 
the thought and expreſſion mult be diſagrecable: wit- 
neſs the following ſpecimen :. 


He hath abandoned his phyficians, Madam, un- 
der whoſe practices he hath perſecuted time with 
hope ; and finds no other advantage in the proceſs, 
but only the lofing of hope by time. 

Allet avell that ends well, act 1. ſe. 1. 

K. Henry. O BY poor kingdom, lick. with civil 

broils! 
When that my care ould not with- hold thy riots, 
What wilt thou do when riot is thy care? 
Second part Henry IV, 
If any one ſhall obſerve, that there 1s a third ſpecies 
of wit, different from thoſe mentioned, confiſting in 


ſounds merely, we are willing to give it place. And 


indeed it muſt be admitted, that many of Hudibras's 
double rhymes come under the definition of wit given 


in the beginning of this article: they are ludicrous 
and 


—. 
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and their ſingularity occaſions ſome degree of ſurpriſe, 
Swift is not leſs ſucceſsful than Butler in this ſort of 
wit; witneſs the following inſtances : Goddeſs —Bod- 
dice. Pliny—MNicolini. Iſcariot Chariots. Mitre — 
Nitre, Dragon—Suffragan. ' 


A repartee may happen to be witty: but it cannot 


be conſidered as a ſpecies of wit; becauſe there are 
many repartees extremely ſmart, and withal extremely 
ſerious. We give the following example: A certain 
petulant Greek, objecting to Anacharſis that he was 
2a Scythian: * True (ſays Anacharſis) my country 
diſgraces me, but you diſgrace your country.“ This fine 
turn gives ſurpriſe; but it is far from being ludicrous. 

WIT (John de), a celebrated penſioner of Holland, 
and one of the greateſt politictans of his time, was the 
fon of Jacob de Wit, burgomaſter of Dort, and was 
born in 1625, He became well ſkilled in civil law, 
politics, mathematics, and other ſciences z and wrote 
a treatiſe on the Elements of Curved Lines, publiſhed 
by Francis Schooten. Having taken his degree of doc- 
tor of law, he travelled.into foreign courts, where he 
became eſteemed for his genius and prudence. At his 
return to his native county in 1650, he became pen- 
fionary of Dort, then counſellor-penſionary of Holland 
and Weſt-Friefland, intendant and regiſter of the fiefs, 


and keeper of the great ſeal, He was thus at the head 


of affairs in Holland; but his oppoſition to the re-eſta- 
bliſhment of the office of ſtadtholder, which he thought 


a violation of the freedom and independence of the re- 


public, coft him his life, when the prince of Orange's 


party prevailed, He and his brother Cornelius were 


aſſaſſinated by the populace at the Hague in 1674, 
aged 47. EE 
WITCHCRAFT, a kind of ſorcery, eſpecially in 
women. See SORCERY-. | 
WITENA Mor, or Wrrexna Gemot, among the 
Anglo Saxons, was a term which literally fignified the 
aſlembly of the wiſe men; and wasa pplied to the great 
council of the nation, of latter days called the parlia- 
ment. | 
WITHERS of a Hoxss, the juncture of the ſhoul- 
der-bones at the bottom of the neck and mane, to- 
wards the upper part of the ſhoulder, 
WITNESS, in Jaw, a perſon who gives evidence 


in any cauſe, and is ſworn to ſpeak the truth, the whole 


our law, which prefers the trial by jury before it in 


truth, and nothing but the truth, 

Trial by WiTNESSEs, a ſpecies of trial without the 
intervention of a jury, This is the only method of 
trial known to the civil law, in which the judge is left 
to form in his own breaſt his ſentence upon the credit 
of the witneſſes examined: but it is very rarely uſed in 


almoſt every inſtance, Save only that when a widow 
brings a writ of dower, and the tenant pleads that the 
huſband is not dead ; this being looked upon as a di- 
latory plea, is in favour of the widow, and for greater 
expedition allowed to” be tried by witneſſes examined 
before the judges: and fo, ſaith Finch, ſhall no other 
cafe in our law. But Sir Edward Coke mentians 
ſome others: as to try whether the tenant in a real ac- 
tion was duly ſummoned, or the validity of a challenge 
to a juror: ſo that Finch's obſervation muſt be confi- 
ned io the trial of direct and not collateral iſſues. And 
in every caſe Sir Edward Coke lays it down, that the 
illirmative mutt be proved by two witnefles at the leaſt, 
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W1I'1'SIUS (Herman), a learned and eminent di- 
vine of North Holland, born at Enckhuiſen in 1626. 
He was profeſſor of divinity ſucceſſively at Franeker, 
Utrecht, and Leyden; and applied himſelf ſucceſsfully 
to oriental learning, of which his capital work Ægyp- 


_tiaca affords ſufficient proof, His Occonomy of the 


Covenants between God and Man, is warmly recom- 
mended by Mr Hervey in his Theron and Aſpaſio. 
He died in 1708. 

WITTENBERG, a city of Germany, capital of 
the circle of Upper Saxony, 50 miles north of Dreſf- 
den. It is under immediate vaſſalage, and the ſeat of 
an aulic judicatory, a general ſuperintendency, an in— 
ſpe&ion and conſiſtory. The town is not large; but is 


well fortified, and contains a famous univerſity, in which 


Melancthon was a profeſſor. In this place Martin Lu- 
ther firſt began to preach againſt the pope*s indulgen- 
ces; and in the cathedral of All Saints he is ſaid to 
have been buried, In the old citadel of this town the 
ancient Saxon eleQors uſed to refide. Beſides the uni- 
verſity, there is a. Latin ſchool in the town, with fix 
maſters, The library belonging to the univerſity is 
ſaid to be very valuable. In 1756 the Pruffians being 
maſters of the town, deſtroyed a part of its fortifica- 
tions. > | 

WOAD, in botany. See IS ATIs. 

Woad not only affords a laſting and ſubſtantial blue, 
which, according to the ſcale of the dyers, may be re- 
duced into many different ſhades, but 1s alſo of preat 
uſe in dyeing and fixing many other colours. But not- 


withſtanding this, and its being a commodity of our 


own, the ule of it 18 very much declined fince the in- 
troduction of indigo; for the purchaſe of which large 
ſums go annually out of the nation. The reaſon of this 
is, that indigo affords a more lively and pleafing co- 
lour, is managed with more eaſe by the dyers, and 
does their bufineſs more expeditiouſly. Vet with all 
theſe advantages, it is univerſally acknowledged, that 
the colour which indigo affords 1s inferior to that of 
woad in many reſpects, and particularly in permanency: 
for which reaſon, they are frequently uſed in conjune- 
tion; woad to give ſolidity and ſubſtance, and indigo 
to give brightneſs and colour. But the worit conſe- 
quence that has attended the uſe of indigo, is not barcly 
jeſſening the conſumption, but abating the price and 
depreciating the intrinſie value of woad ; fo that less 
care is taken in the management of it; to which in a 
great meaſure the inferiority of its colour, at leaſt in 
ſome places, is at preſent owing. The declenſion in 
its conſumption is not the caie here only, but allo in 
other countries; for it was once the great ſtaple of 
Languedoc, and was cultivated allo in Nourmandy, and 
in other provinces of France; as it alſo is in Spain, 
Portugal, the Azores, an} Cznary iſlands, Switzer- 
land, in the neighbourhood of Geneva, in diftcrent parts 
of Germany, aud in Sweden. | 

Our own wead was allowed to be ſuperior to any 
that we imported; and yet before indigo had fo great 


an aſcencant, it wos thought neceſſary to lay high du- 


ties upon forcign woad, for the encouragement of the 
rowing and manufaCuring it here; which duties ſti!! 


fubſiſt. If we conſider, that this is a commodity in 


which agriculture is as much intereſted as our manu» 
faQturers, one cannot well doubt that the preſerving 
and reſtoring it deſerves great attention here, as weil 
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as in other countries in Europe, where the ſupport of 


it has been very ſeriouſly contidered, from the bad ef- 


fects that have attended its decline. An idea has been 
entertained, that by an alteraiion in the manner of cu- 
ring of it, the inconveniences that are ſuppoſed to at. 
tend the uſe of it might be removed, and that woad 
might be brought to anſwer all the purpoſes of indi- 
go; which, if it could be accompliſhed, would be molt 


certainly a great advantage, and an advantage which 


every true lover of his country would wiſh ſhould take 
place here rather than any where elſe. The author of 


the Natural Hiſtory of Languedoc ſuggeſts, that woad, 


if cured in the ſame manner as indigo, might produce 
as lively a colour; and adds, that from fome experi- 
ments made by himſelf, he is convinced the method 
would effectually anſwer. The celebrated Mr Du Ha- 
mel du Monceau informs us, that having propoſed to 
Mr Fontenelle, a phyſician in Louvifiana, the cultiva- 
ting the paſtel there in the manner of indigo, that gen- 
tleman acquainted him, that by treating indigo after 
the manner of paſtel, he had obtained a very beauti- 
ful green; but he did not (ay whether it was a folid 
and permanent as well as a lively colour. _ 
WOLAW, a town in Germany, in Sileſia, and ca- 
pital of a duchy of the ſame name. It is ſurrounded 
with ſtrong walls and a moraſs, and one part of the 
houſes are built with ſtone. The caftle is allo encom- 
paſſed with deep ditches, and the greateſt part of the 


inhabitants are employed in a woollen manufaQtory. 


In 1709 a Proteſtant church was allowed to be built 
here. Tt is ſeated on the river Oder, 20 miles north- 
weſt of Breflau, and 32 ſouth-eaſt of Glogau. E. 
Long. 16. 48. N. Lat. 51. 16. 
WOLD, Werd, or Dyers Weed. See RRESsEDA. 
WOLF. in zoology. Sce Canis. 
Worr-Fißh, or Sea-Woilf See ANARHICAS, 
WOLFE (Major-general James), was the ſon of 


Hevtenant-general Edward Wolfe, and born at We- 
Rerham, in Kent, about the year 1726. He ſeemed 


formed for military greatneſs : his memory was reten- 
tive, his judgment deep, his comprehenſion quick and 
clear, his courage was uniform; and he had a ftrength, 
ſteadineſs, and activity of mind, which no difficulties 
could obſtruct, nor dangers deter. He betook himſelf, 


when very young, to the profeſſion of arms, and was 


at the battle of Lafeldt when ſcarce 20 years of age; 
on which occaſion he behaved ſo as to obtain the high- 
eſt encomiums from the great officer at the head of the 
army. During the whole war he was preſent in every 
engagement, and never paſſed undiſtinguiſhed ; and 
even after the peace cultivated the arts of war, and 


introduced the utmoſt regularity and exactneſs of dil- 


Cipline into his corps. So that as long as the ſix Bri- 
tiſh battalions on the plains of Minden are recorded in 
the annals of Europe, ſo long will Kingſley's, of which 
he was lieutenant-colonel, ſtand among the foremoſt 
of that day. He was afterwards at the attack of 
Rochefort, and at the taking of Louiſburg, from 
whence he was ſcarcely returned when he was appo:nt- 
ed to command the important expedition againſt Que- 
bec; where, in ſpite of many unforeſeen difficulties 


from the nature of the ſituation, the great ſuperiority 


of numbers, the ſtrength of the place, and his own bad 
ſtate of health, he at laſt formed and executed that 
great, that neceſſary plan, which drew out the French 
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to their defeat, and muſt gire him the title of Congue- Wolf 
But when the victory was almoſt ob. Wolfem. 
tained, he received a ball through his wriſt ; which im. itt, 


ä 
ror of Canada, 


mediately wrapping up with his handkerchief, he went 
on with his uſual alacrity, animating his troops by 


precept and example: but in a few minutes after, a ſe. 


cond ball through his body obliged him to be carried 
off to a {mall diltance in the rear; where, rouſed from 
fainting by the cry of © They run! They run!” He 
eagerly aſked who ran? and being told the French, 
and that they were defeated, he ſaid, © Then I thank 
God, I die contented;” and almoſt inftantly expired. 
Thus died the brave general Wolfe in 1759. His body 
was brought to Portſmouth, and from thence carried 
with great funeral pomp to Greenwich, where it was 


depoſited in the burying-place belonging to the fa- 


mily. 

WOLFF (Chriſtian), baron of the Roman empire, 
privy counſellor to the king of Pruſſia, and chancellor 
of the univerſity of Halle in Saxony, was born at Bre- 
ſlau in 1679, After ſtudying philoſophy and mathe- 
matics at Breſlau and Jena, he obtained permiſſion to 
give lectures at Leipſic; which in 1703, he opened 
with a diſſertation called Philaſophia practica univerſa- 
lit, methodo mathematica conſcripta « which ſeryed great- 
ly to enhance the reputation of his talents. He pub- 
liſhed two other diſſertations the fame year; the firſt 
De rotis dentatis, the other De algorithmo infiniteſimal; 
differentiali. He now obtained the profeſſorſhip of ma- 
thematics at Halle, and was admitted into the ſociety 
at Leipfic, at that time engaged in publiſhing the Acta 


Eruditorum. The king of Pruſſia, in 1721, made bim 


counſellor to the court with conſiderable appointments, 
and he was choſen a member of the Royal Society of 
London. Wolff, however, in the midſt of all this pro- 
ſperity, raiſed an eceleſiaſtical ſtorm directed againſt his 
own head, by a Latin oration he delivered in praiſe of 
the Chineſe philoſphy : every pulpit immediately re- 
ſounded againſt his tenets, and the faculty of theo- 
logy, who entered into a ſtrict examination of his pro- 
ductions, reſolving that the doctrine he taught was 
dangerous to the laſt degree, an order was obtained in 
1723 for diſplacing him, and commanding him to leave 
Halle in 24 hours. Wolff now retired to Caſſel, where 
he obtained the profeſſorſhip of mathematics and phi- 
loſophy in the univerfity of Marbourg, with the title 
of counſellor to the landgrave of Heſſe 3 and it was in 
this retreat he publiſhed the chief parts of his exten» 
five works. The king of Pruſſia however recovering at 
length from the prejudices he had been made to con- 
ceive againſt Wolff, wanted to re-eſtabliſh him at Halle; 
which Wolff for a time choſe to decline, but at laſt 
ſubmitted: he returned therefore in 1741, inveſted with 
the characters of privy counſellor, vice chancellor, and 
profeſſor of the law of nature and of nations. After 
the death of Ludwig, the king raiſed him to the dig- 


nity of chancellor of the univerſity; and the elector of 


Bavaria created him a baron of the empire of his on 
free accord. He died at Halle in 1754, after leading 
a liſe filled up with a train of actions as wiſe and ſyſte- 
matical as his writings; and of theſe he publiſhed à 
great number, 

WOLFEMBUTTLE, a conſiderable town of Ger- 
many, in the circle of Lower Saxony, and duchy of 


Brunſwick, with a caſtle where the duke of Brunſwick 
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Wolfembuttle reſides. It is one of the ſtrongeſt places 
in Germany, though the fortifications want repairing 
in ſeveral places, There is an excellent library, kept 
in a building lately erected for that purpoſe, conſiſt- 
ing of 116,000 printed books, and 2000 uncommon 
books, with a cabinet of curioſities, relating to natural 
hiflory. It is ſeated on the river Ocker, five miles 
ſouth of Brunſwick, and zo welt of Halberſtadt. E. 
Long. 10. 40. N. Lat. 22. 15. 

TOLFSPERG, a town of Germany, in Lower 
Carinthia, with a caſtle, on which the diitri& about it 
depends, which is 20 miles in length, and 10 in breadth. 
It is ſeated on the river Lavand, at the foot of a moun- 
tain covered with wood, and full of wolves, from 


whence the town took its name. It is 36 miles eaſt of 


Clagenſurt. E. Long. 15. 20. N. Lat. 47. 6. 
WOLGA, a river of Ruſſia, and thought to be the 

greateſt in Europe. It riſes in a ſmall Jake of the ſame 

name, in the duchy of Reſchow, near the confines of 


Lithuania, and running north-eaſt to the confines of 


the duchy of Muſcovy, runs directly north till it reaches 
that ot Bielegezoto; and from thence runs eaſt-by- 
ſouth to Caſan; whence it proceeds directly ſouth, 
forming ſeveral large iſlands, till it comes to Aſtracan; 
and below it falls into the Caſpian Sea. In its courſe 
it paſſes by Twer Jeriſlaw, where it is a mile and a half 
in breadth. From thence it runs on to Nifi-Novogorod, 


where it is three miles in breadth ; thence it paſſes to 


Caſan, Samara, Saratof, Tzaritza, Tzenowar, and A- 
ſtracan, as before. It runs a courſe of above 2000 
miles, and is deep enough the greateſt part of the way 


to carry large ſhips. At the mouth of this river near 


Aſtracan, are prodigious large ſturgeons; and it is 
confidently affirmed, that one of their roes will weigh 
zoo pounds. Of theſe they make caviar, ſo well known 
in moſt parts of Europe. 


WOLGAST, a pretty confiderable town of Ger- 


many, in the circle of Upper Saxony, and in Pome- 


rania, Capital of a territory of the ſame name, with a 
caltle, and one of the beſt and Jargeſt harbours on the 
Baltic Sea. It is a well-built place, ſubjeR to Swe- 
den, and ſeated on the river Pfin. E. Long. 14. 10. 
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WOLLASTON (William), deſcended of an an- 
cient family in Staffordſhire, was born in 2659. He 
was in 1674 admitted a penſioner in Sidney college, 
Cambridge, where, notwithſtanding ſeveral difadvan- 
tages, he acquired a great degree of reputation. In 
1582, ſeeing no proſpect of preferment, he became aſ- 
ſiſtant to the head maſter of Birmingham ſchool. Some 
time after, he got a ſmall lecture about two miles di- 
ſtant, but did the duty the whole Sunday ; which, to- 
gether with the buſineſs of a great free-ſchool for about 
four years, began to break his conſtitution. During 
this ſpace he likewiſe underwent a great deal of trouble 
and uneaſineſs, in order to extricate two of his bro- 
thers from ſome inconveniences, to which their own 
imprudence had ſubjected them. In 1688 affairs took 
a new turn, He found himſelf by a couſin's will inti- 
tled to a very ample eſtate; and came to London that 
lame year, where be ſettled; chooſing a private, reti- 
red, and ſtudious life. Not long before his death, he 
Publiſhed his treatiſe, intitled The Religion of Nature 
Delineated; a work for which ſo great a demand was 
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made, that more than 10,000 were ſold in a very few: Wolſey 


years, He had ſcarcely completed the publication of 
it, when he unfortunately broke an arm; and this add- 
ing ſtrength to diſtempers that had been growing up- 
on him for ſome time, accelerated his death : which 
happened upon the 2gth of October 1724. He was a 
tender, humane, and in all reſpe&s worthy man; but 
is repreſented to have had ſomething of the iraſcible in 


his conſtitution and temperament. His Religion of 
Nature Delineated expoſed him to ſome cenſure, as if 


he had put a ſlight upon Chriſtianity by laying ſo much 
ſtreſs, as he does in this work, upon the obligations 
of truth, reaſon, and virtue; and by making no men- 


tion of revealed religion. But the cenſure,. upon ſuch 


ground, ſeems unjuſt ; fince it was not effential to the 
plan of the work to meddle with revealed religion. 
WOLSEY (Thomas), a famous cardinal and arch- 
biſhop of York, is ſaid to have been the ſon of a but- 
cher at Ipſwich. He ſtudied at Magdalen college, 
Oxford, where he became acquainted with the learn- 
ed Eraſmus; and in the year 1500 became rector of 
Lymingtun, in Somerſetſhire: he was afterwards made 
chaplain to king Henry VIII. and obtained ſeveral 
preferments. Having gradually acquired an entire aſ- 
cendency over the mind of Henry VIII. he ſucceſſive- 
ly obtained ſeveral biſhoprics, and at length was made 
archbiſhop of York, lord high-chancellor of England, 
and prime miniſter; and was for ſeveral years the ar- 
biter of Europe. Pope Leo X. created him cardinal 
in 1515, and made him lepate a latere; and the empe- 
ror Charles V. and the French king Francis I. loaded 


him with favpurs, in order to gain him over to their 


intereſt: but after having firſt fided with the emperor, 


he deſerted him to eſpouſe the intereſt of France. As 


his revenues were immenſe, his pride and oſtentation 
were carried to the greateſt height. He had 500 ſer- 
vants; among whom were 9 or 10 lords, 15 knights, 


and 40 eſquires. His ambition to be pope, his pride, 


his exactions, and his political delay of Henry's di- 
vorce, oecaſioned his diſgrace, He was the patron of 
learned men; a judge and munificent encourager of 
the polite arts. Many remains of his magnificent ideas 
in architecture ſtill exiſt, He died in 1530. 
WOLVERENE, in zoology. Sec UR Sus. 
WOLVES-TE ETA, of a horſe. See Farritay, 
XXXIV. : | 
WOMAN, the female of the human ſpecies. See 
Homo. 
WOMB, or UTexvs. See AnaTowr, n* 372, g. 
WOOD (Anthony), an eminent biographer and 
antiquarian, was the fon of 'Thomas Wood, bachelor 
of arts and of the civil law, and was born at Ox-- 
ford in 1632. He ſtudied at Merton college, aud in 
165 5 took the degree of maſter of arts. He wrote, 
1. The Hiſtory and Antiquities of the Univerfity of 
Oxford ; which was afterwards tranſlated into Latin 
by Mr Waſe and Mr Peers, under the title of Hiſtoria 
& Antiquitates Univer/itatis Oxonienſis, 2 vols folio. 
2. Athena Oxonier/is ; or an exact Account of all 
the Writers and Biſhops who have bad their Educa- 
tion in the Univerlity of Oxford, from the Year 1500 
to 1600, 2 vols folio ; which was greatly enlarged in- 
a ſecond edition publ.ſhed in 1721 by biſhop Tanner. 
Upoa the firſt publication of this work the author wag 
: attacked: 


l 
Wood. 


W O O 
attacked by the univerſity, in defence of Edward earl 
of Clarendon, lord high-chanceilor of England, and 
chancellor of the univerfity, and was likewiſe animad- 
verted upon by biſhop Burnet ; upon which he pub- 
liſhed a Vindication of the Hiſtoriographer of the U- 
niverſity of Oxford. He died at Oxford of a teten— 
tion of urine in 1695. 

WOOD, a ſolid ſubſtance, wicreof the trunks and 
branches of trees conſiſt. The wood is all that part 
of a tree included between the bark and the pith. For 
the ſtructure of the pith, bark, and wood of plants, 
{ce the article PLanrt. | 

Compoſition far preſerving Woop. Ste CnrMiSTRL, 
-n® 112, 149. 

Staining or Dyzing of Wood for inlaying, & e. Red, 
is done by boiling the wood in water and alum; then 
taking it out, adding brazil to the liquor, and giving 
the wood another boil in it. Black, by bruſhing it 
over with log wood boiled in vinegar, hot; then waſa— 
ing it over with a decoction of galls and copperas till 
it be of the hue required, Any other colour may be 
given by ſqueczing out the moiſture of horſe-dung 
through a ſieve, mixing it with diſſolecd roch - alum and 
gum arabic; and to the whole adding green, blue, or 
any other colour deſigned. After ſtanding two or 
three days, pear-tree or other wood, cut to the thick- 


neſs of half a crown, is put into the liquor boiling hot, 


and ſuffered to remain till it be ſufficiently coloured. 


Wood, (/j/va), in geography, a multitude of trees 


extended over a large continued track of land, and 
propagated without culture. The generality of woods 
only conſiſt of trees of one kind. | 

The ancient Saxons had ſuch a veneration for woods, 
that they made them ſanQuaries, 

It is ordained, that none ſhall deſtroy any wood, by 
turning it into tillage or paſture, &e. where there are 
two acres or more in quantity, on pain of forfeiting 
408. an acre, by 35 Henry VIII. c. 17. All woods 
that are felled at 14 years growth, are to be preſerved 
from deſtruction for eight years; and no cattle put 


into the ground till five years after the felling thereof, 


&c. 13 Eliz. c. 25. The burning of woods, or un- 
derwood, is declared to be felony; alſo thoſe perſons 


that maliciouſly cut or ſpoil timber-trees, or any fruit- 


trees, &c. ſhall be ſent to the houſe of corrrection, 


_ there to be kept three months, and whipt once a 
month, 


Woop-C:c4, in ornithology. 
Woop-Lauſc. See Oniscus. 
Woop- Pecker. See Picus. | 
WOODSTOCK, a town of Oxfordſhire, in Eng- 
land, pleaſantly feated on a riſing ground, and on a ri- 
vulet; a well compacted borough-town, and ſends two 
members to parliament; but is chiefly noted for Blen- 
heim-bouſe, a fine palace, built in memory of the vic- 
tory obtained by the duke of Marlborough over the 
French and Bavarians in Auguſt 1704. It was erec- 
ted at the public expence, and is one of the nobleſt 
ſeats in Europe. One of the paſſages to it is over a 
bridge with one arch, 190 feet in diameter, reſembling 
the Rialto at Venice. The gardens take up 100 acres 
of ground; and the offices, which are very grand, have 
room enough to accommodate 300 people. The apart- 
ments of the palace are mapniticently furniſhed; and 
The Raircaſcs, ſtatues, paintings, and tapeſtry, ſurpri- 


See SCOLOPAR. 
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ſingly fine, The town is about half a mile from the Woody 
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palace, having ſeveral good inns; and a manufacture of 


ſteel chains for watches, and excellent gloves, It is 8 Weoiſton, 


miles north of Oxford, and 60 weſt-north-weſt of Lon. 
don. W. Long. 1. 17. N. Lat, 51. Fo. 
WOODWARD (Dr John), was born in 1665, and 


educated at a country ſchool, where he learned the 


Latin and Greek languages, and was afterwards ſent 


to London, where he is ſaid to have been put appren- 
tice to a linen-draper, He was not long in that ſta- 
tion, till he became acquainted with Dr Peter Bar. 
wick, an eminent phyſician, who took him under his 
tuition and into his family. Here he proſecuted with 
great vigour and ſucceſs the ſtudy of philoſophy, ana- 
tomy, and phylic. In 1692, Dr Stillingfleet quitting 
the place of profeſſor of phyſic in Greſham college, 
our author was choſen to ſucceed him, and the year 
following was elected F. R.S. In 1695 he obtained 
the degre of M. D. by patent from archbiſhop Tenni- 
ſon; and the ſame year he publiſhed his Eſſay toward 
He afterward wrote 
many other pieces, which have been well received by 


the learned world. He founded a lecture in the uni- 
verlity of Cambridge, to be read there upon his Ef- 


ſay, &c. and handſomely endowed it. He died in 
1728. | | 

WOOF, among manufacturers, the threads which 
the weavers ſhoot acroſs with an inſtrument called the 

ER. de CLOTH: | | 

WOOL, the covering of ſheep. See Ov1s. . 

While the wool remains in the ſtate it was firſt 
ſhora off the ſheep's back, and not ſorted into its dif- 
ferent kinds, it is called fleece. 

Each fleece conſiſts of wool of divers qualities and 
degrees of ſineneſs, which the dealers therein take care 
to ſeparate, 

The French and Engliſh uſually ſeparate each fleece 
into three ſorts, viz. 1. Mother- wool, which is that of 
the back and neck, 2. The wool of the tails and 
legs. 3. That of the breaſt and under the belly. 

The Spaniards make the like diviſion into three 
ſorts, which they call prime, ſecond, and third; and 
for the greater caſe, denote each bale or pack with a 
capital letter, denoting the fort. If the triage or ſe- 
paration be well made, in 15 bales there will be 12 
marked R, that ie, refine, or prime; two marked F, 
for fine, or ſecond ; and one 8, for thirds. | 

The wools moſt eſteemed are the Engliſh, chiefly 
thoſe about Leominſter, Cotſwold, aud the Ifle of 


White; the Spaniſh, principaily thoſe about Segovia; 


and the French, about Berry: which laſt are ſaid to 
have this peculiar property, that they will knot or 
bind with any other ſort ; whereas the reſt will only 
knot with their own kind. | 

Among the ancients, the wools of Attica, Megara, 


Laodicea, Apulia, and eſpecially thoſe of Tarentum, 


Parma, and Altino, were the moit valued. Varro al- 
ſures us, the people there uſed to clothe their ſheep 


with ſkins, to ſecure the wool from being dama- 


ed. 

WOOLSTON (Thomas), an Engliſh divine, was 
born at Northampton in 1669, and educated at Cam- 
bridge. His firft appearance in the learned world wes 
in 1705, in a work intitled, The old Apology for the 
Truth of the Chriſtian Religion againſt the 758 = 

en 


a Wool 1 


„ 


Wotceller. but what made the moſt noiſe, are his Six Diſcourſes on 


2 * 
— 


the Miracles of Chriſt; which oceaſioned a great number 
of books and pamphlets upon the ſubject, and raiſed a 
proſecution againſt him. At his trial in Guildhal), 
before the lord chief-juſtice Raymond, he ſpoke ſeve- 
ral times himſelf; and urged, that “ he thought it very 
hard that he ſhould be tried by a ſer of men, who, 
though otherwiſe very learned and worthy perſons, 


were no more judges of the ſubjects on which he wrote, 


than himſelf was a judge of the moſt crabbed points 
of the law,” He was ſentenced to a year's impriſon- 
ment, and to pay a fine of 10 ¾ l. He purchaſed the 


| liberty of the rules of the King's- bench, where he con- 


tinued after the expiration of the year, being unable 
to pay the fine. The greateſt obſtruction to his de- 
liverance from confinement was, the obligation of gi- 


ving ſceurity not to offend by any future writings, he 


being reſolved to write again as freely as before. He 
died in 1733. | | 
WOOLWICH, a town in Kent, with a market 
on Fridays, but no fair. It is ſeated on the river 
Thames, and of great note for its fine docks and 
yards, where men of war are built; as alſo for its valt 


magazines of great guns, mortars, bombs, cannon- 


balls, powder, and ether warlike ſtores, It has like- 
wiſe an academy, where the mathematics are taupht, 
and young officers inſt ructed in the military art. It 
is nine miles eaſt of London. E. Long. o. 10. N. 
Lat. 5 1. 30. | | | 
WORCESTER, in Latin Migornia, the capital of 
2 county of England of the ſame name, itands on the 
river Severn, but ſo low that it can hardly be ſ:en 
till one is cloſe upon it. It is ſuppoſed to be the Bra- 
nonium of Antoninus, the Branogenium of Ptolemy, 
and to have been built by the Romans to awe the Bri- 
tons on the other fide of the Severn, It was made an 
epiſcopal ſee about the year 680 by Sexulphus biſhop 
of the Mercians; but the preſent cathedral was begun 
by Wultton in the year 1084, The town hath been 
ſeveral times burnt down : firſt, in 1041, by Hardi- 
canute, who alſo maſſacred the citizens; ſecondly, not 
long after William Rufus's time; anda third time, when 
king Stephen belieged and took it. Here, in latter times, 
was fought that battle, in which Charles II. with his 
Scots army, was defeated by Cromwell. In a garden, 
near the ſouth gate of the city, where the action was 
hotteſt, the bones of the lain are often dug up. It 
bad formerly ſtrong walls and a caftle ; but theſe 
have been demoliſhed long ago. It is now a large 
city, the ſtreets broad and weil paved, and ſome of 
them very regular and well built, particularly Fore- 
pate-fireet; ſo that in general it is a very agreeable 
place, The cathedral is a ſtately edifice, and among 
other monuments in it are thoſe of king, John, of Ar- 
thur, elder brother to Henry VIII. and of the 
counteſs of Saliſbury, who gave occaſion to the inflt- 
tution of the order of the Garter, There are ſeven or 
eigbt hoſpitals in and about the city; of which that 
built and endowed by Robert Berkley of Spetchley, 
eſq; is a very noble one. There is a ſchool founded 
by Henry VIII. three other ſchools, and fix charity 
ichools, The Guildhall, and the workhouſe, are 
lately ſtructures. The churches, St Nicholas and All- 
2aints, have been lately rebuilt, and are very hand- 
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ich, Gentiles revived, He afterward wrote many pieces: 


WO 


ſome ediſices. The city carries on a great trade; for Worceſter- 


which it is chiefly indebted to its fituation upon the 
Severn. A prodigious number of people are employ. 
ed in and abonr it in the manufacture of broad-cloth 
and gloves. The Welch inhabit a part of it, and 
ſpeak their own language. Its market is well ſup- 
plied with proviſions, corn, and cattle, and its quay is 
much frequented by ſhips. By a charter from James I. 
it is governed by a mayor, fix aldermen, who are juſti- 
ces of the peace, and choſen out of 24 capital citizens, 
a ſheriff, the city being a county of itſelf, a common 
council, conſiſt ing of 48 other citizens, out of which 
two chamberlains are yearly choſen, a recorder, town- 
clerk, two coroners, a {word bearer, 13 conſtables, and 
four ſerjeants at mace. Of the biſhops of this ſee, 
there have been, it is ſaid, one pope, four ſaints, ſeven 
lord high-chancellors, 11 archbiſhops, two lord trea- 
furers, one chancellor to the queen, one lord prelident 
of Wales, and one vice-preſident. The city at pre- 
ſent gives title of earl and marquis to the duke of 
Beaufort. 
WORCESTERSHIRE, a county of England, 
bounded by Warwickſhire on the eaſt, by Gloceſter- 
ſhire on the ſouth, by the counties of Hereford and 
Salop on the weſt, and on the north by Staffurdſhire. 
According to Templeman, it is 36 miles in length, 28 
in breadth, and about 130 in circumference, within 
which it contains 700, and a part of two others, 11 
market towns, of which three are boroughs, one city, 
namely Worceſter, 152 pariſhes, about 540,000 acres, 
and 103,000 inhabitants. | 5 
This being an inland county, well cultivated, and 
free from lakes, marſhes, or ſtagnant waters, the air is 
very ſweet and wholeſome all over it. The ſoil in 
general is very rich, producing corn, fruit, eſpecially 
pears, of which they make a great deal of perry, hops, 


and paſture, The hills are covered with ſheep, and 


the meadows with cattle. Hence they have wool, 
cloth, ſtuffs, butter, and cheeſe in abundance. They 
are alſo well ſupplied with fuel, either wood or coal, 
and ſalt from their brine pits and faſt ſprings. Ok 
the laſt they have not only enough for theefelves but 
export large quantities by the Severn; which noble 


river, to the great convenience and emolument of the 
inhabitants, runs from north to ſouth through the very 


middle of the county, enriching the ſoil, and yielding 
it plenty of fiſh, and an eaſy expeditious conveyance 
of goods to and from it. The other rivers by which 
it is watered are the Stour, Avon, Teme, &e. It 
fends nine members to parliament, viz, two for the 
county, two for the city of Worceſter, two for Droit- 


wich, two for Eveſham, and one for Bewdley; and 


hes in the dioceſe of Worceſter, and Oxford eircuit. 
WORD, in language, an articulate ſound defigned 
to repreſent ſome idea, See GRammar and LAx- 
GUAGE, See alſo Logic, Part I. chap. 1. 
Worn, or Watch- Word, in military affairs, is ſome 
peculiar word or ſentence, by which the ſoldiers know 


and diftingviſh one another in the night, &c, and by 


which ſpies and defigniny perſons are diſcovered, Ir 


is uſed alfo to prevent ſurpriſes. The word is given 


out in an army every night to the lieutenant, or major- 
general of the day, who gives it to the mejors of the 
brigades, and they to the adjutants; who give it fart; 
to che fcld-officers, and afterwards to a ſerjeant 
eac 


ſhire, 


Word. 


———— — 


„„ 
each company, who carry it to the ſubalterns. In 
l garriſons it is given after the gate is ſhut to the town- 
— major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they to the 
ſerjeants. ws 

Worns of Command. See ExkxRCIsE and MAxvAr. 

Signals by the Drum, made uſe of in exerciſing of the 
Army, inſtead of the WorD of Command, viz. 

Signals by the drum. Operations. 


| A ſhort roll, To caution, 

| | A flam, To perform any diſtin thing. 
To arms, To form the line or battalion. 
The march, To advance, except when 1n- 


tended for a ſalute. 


The quick march, To advance quick. 


The point of war, To march and charge. 

The retreat, To retreat. 

Drum ceaſing, To halt. 

T wo Hort rolls, To perform the flank firing. 
The dragoon march, To open the battalion. 
The grenadier march, To form the column. 

The trozp, —- To double diviſions. 

The long roll, To form the ſquare, 


The grenadier march, To reduce the ſquare to the 
| column. 

To make ready and fire, 

The general, To ceaſe firing, 

Tabs long rolls, To bring or lodge the colours. 

WORLD, the aſſemblage of parts which compoſe 
the globe of the earth. See GeogGrarny and As- 
TRO NOM. ; 

WORM, in punnery, a ſcrew of iron, to be fixed on 
the end of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a firelock, 
carabine, or piſtol, being the ſame with the wad-hook, 
only the one is more proper for ſmall arms, and the 
other for cannon. | 

Worm, in chemiſtry, is a long, winding pewter 
Pipe, placed in a tub of water, to cool and condenſe 
the vapours in the diftillation of ſpirits. 

Blind. Wok M, or Slow-Worm. See Ax cuts, no 2, 
Earth-Worm. See LuuzRicus. 


The preparative, 


Glow-Worm. See Grow- Vorm. 
Silk-Workm. See SLLK- Worm. 


WORMS, Vermes, in natural hiſtory. See Zoo- 
LOG. 

Wosus in the human body. 
no 493, and p. 4868. | 
Worms, in horſes. See FaRRIERT, g xv. and the 
article BLaTTa. | 

Worms, in dogs. See Dos, art. 4. 

Worms tor bait. See FisninG. 

WORMS, an ancient, large, and famous city of Ger— 
many, in the palatinate of the Rhine, with a biſhop's 
ſee, whole biſhop is a ſovereign and prince of the em- 
pire. It is a free and imperial city, and the inhabi- 
tants are proteſtants. In the war of 1689, it was ta- 
ken by the French, who almoſt reduced it to aſhes. — 
The biſhop lately built a new palace in it; and it is 
famous for a diet beld here in 1521, at which Luther 
aſſiſted in perſon. The Proteſtants have lately built a 
bandſome church, where Luther is repreſented as ap— 
pearing at the diet. It is noted for the excellent wine 
that grows in the neighbourhood, which they call our 
Lady's milk. In the campaign of 1743, king Geo. II. 
took up his quarters in this city, and lodged at. the 
biſhop's palace after the battle of Dettingen. It is 


See McEpicine, 
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W. U. K 
ſeated on the weſtern bank of the Rhine, 14 miles Worm: 
N. W. of Heidelburg, 208. E. of Mentz, and 32 8. W. f 
of Francfort. E. Long. 8. 27. N. Lat. 40. 34. Wotton, 

WORMING of dogs. All ſpaniels have certain © 
ſtrings under their tongues, by moſt called à worm; 
this muſt be taken out when they are about two months 
old, with the help of a ſharp knife to flit it, and a 
ſhoemaker's awl to raiſe it up; you mult be careful 
to take all out, or elſe your pains is to little purpoſe ; 
for till then he will be hardly ever fat and right, in 
regard the worm or tiring will grow foul and trouble. 
ſome, and hinder his reſt and eating. This operation 
is generally recommended as a preventative of madneſs 
in dogs, or at leaſt as diſabling them, if mad, from bit- 
ing in that condition. | 

WORMIUS (Olaus), a learned Daniſh phyſician, 
born in 1588 at Arhuſen in Jutland. After beginning 
his ſtudies at home, he ſtudied at ſeveral foreign uni- 
verſities, and travelled to various parts of Europe for 
improvement. He returned to his native country in 1613, 
and was made profeſſor of the belles lettres in the univer- 
ſity of Copenhagen. In 1615, he was tranſlated to the 
chair of the Greek profeſſor; and in 1624 to the profeſſor- 
ſhip of phy ſic, which he held to his death. Theſe oc- 
cupations did not hinder him from practiſing in his 
profeſſion, and from being the faſhionable phyſician: 
the king and court of Denmark always employed him; 
and Chriſtian IV. as a recompenſe for his ſervices, 
conferred on him a canonry of Lunden. He publiſhed 
ſome pieces on ſubjects relating to his profeſſion, ſe - 
veral works ia defence of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, and 
ſeveral concerning the antiquities of Denmark and 
Norway; for which latter he is principally regarded, 
as they are very learned, and contain many curious 
particulars. He died in 1654. | 

WORMWOOD, in botany. See ARTEMISIA. 

WORSHIP, the offering up of adoration, prayer, 
praiſe, thankſgiving, and confeſſion to God, as our 
Creator, Benefactor, Lawgiver, and Judge. See 
Mon Als, u“ 174— 176. 

WORT, the infuſion of malt, of which beer is 
made. — The uſes of this infuſion in common affairs 18 
well known. By Dr M- Bride it has lately been found 
to have a ſtrong antiſeptic virtue, and to be uſeful in 
preventing the ſcurvy and other diſeaſes to which ſai- 
lors are liable; which was confirmed by capt. Cook 
in his late voyages. See Means of preſerving the 
health of SEAMEN. 

WOTTON (Sir Henry), an eminent writer, was 
the fon of Thomas Wotton, eſq; and was born in 
1568. He ſtudied for ſome time at New: college, 
Oxford, whence he removed to Queen's-college, where 
he made a great progreſs in logic and philoſopiy 3 
wrote a tragedy for the uſe of that college, called 
Tancreds ; and afterwards received the degree of ma- 
lter of arts. After this, leaving the univerfity, he 
travelled into France, Germany, and Italy; and ha- 
ving ſpent about nine years abroad, he returned to 
England, and became ſceretary to Robert earl of El- 
ſex, with whom he continued till that earl was appre- 
hended for high-treaſon- He then retired to Florence, 
where he became known to the grand duke of Tuſca- 
ny, who ſent him privately with letters to James VI. 
king of Scotland, under the name of Oavis Balli, to 
iatorm that king of a deſign againſt his life. _ 
mon 


Wott 


—— 


Wis OT 


ton, months after, he went back to Florence ; but king James 
—— coming to the poſſeſſion of the crown of England, Mr 


Wotton returned home, was knighted by his majefly, 
and ſent ambaſſador to the republic of Venice; and 


afterwards was employed in many other embaſſes to 


that and other courts ; but the only reward he ob- 
tained for theſe ſervices was his having the provoſt ſhip 
of Eton conferred upon him about the year 1623, 
which he kept till his death, which happened in 1639. 
After his deceaſe ſome of his manuſcripts and printed 
tracts were publiſhed together iu a volume, intitled, 
Relinuie Weotltoumane. | 

Worrox (Dr William), a very learned divine and 
writer, was the ſon of Mr Henry Wotton, B. D. rec- 
tor of Wrentham, in Suffolk, where he was born in 
1666, He-was educated by his father, a gentleman 
well ſkilled in the learned languages; under whom he 
made ſuch amazing proficiency, that at five years of 
age he could reader ſzveral chapters in the goſpels out 
of Latio and Greek, and many pſalms iv Hebrew into 
his mother tongue. When he was very young, he re- 
membered the whole of almolt every diſcourſe he had 
heard, and often ſurpriſed a preacher by repeating his 
ſermon to him. He was admitted into Catharine: hall 
in Cambridge ſome months before he was ten years 
old ; when the progreſs he made in learning in that 
univerſity engaged Dr Duport, then maſter of Mag- 


dalen college, and dean of Peterborough, to write an 


elegant copy of Latin verſes in his praiſe. In 1679 
he took the degree of bachelor of arts when he was 
but twelve years and five months old; and the winter 
following he was invited to London by Dr Gilbert 
Burnet, then preacher at the Rolls, who introduced 
him to moſt of the learned men in this city, and parti- 
cularly to Dr William Lloyd, biſhop of St Aſaph; to 
whom he recommended himſelf by repeating to him 
one of his ſermons, as Dr Burnet had engaged he 
ſhould. In 1691 he commenced bachelor of divinity. 
The ſame year biſhop Lloyd gave him the finecure of 
Llandrillo, in Denbighſhire. He was afterwards made 
chaplain to the earl of Nottingham, then ſecretary of 
ſtate, who preſented him to the rectory of Middleton 
Keynes, in Bucks, and ta whom he dedicated his Re- 
flections upon ancient and modern Learning. In 1705, 
bilhop Burnet gave him a prebend in the church of 
Saliſbury ;. and in 1707, archbiſhop Teniſon preſented 
him with the degree of doctor of divinity : but in 
1714, the difficulties' be laboured under with reſpeQ to 
his private fortune, obliged him to retire ipto South 
Wales, where he was treated with great kindneſs and 
humanity by the gentlemen ef that country; and 
wrote there the“ Memoirs of the Cathedral Churches 
of St David's and of Landaff,” and his © Muſcellane- 
ous Diſcourſes relating to the Traditions and Uſages 
of the Scribes and Phariſees ;?? which were afterwards 
printed. He died in 1726. This great man was 
remarkable for his humanity and friendlineſs of tem— 
per ; the narrowneſs of a party-ſpirit never broke 
in upon any of his friendſhips ; and his time and abj- 
lities were at the ſervice of any perſon who was makin 


advances in real learning. He wrote, beſides the 
Ver. | 1 
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above works, 1. A Hiſtory of Rome. 2. A Defence Wounds 


of his Reflections upon ancient and modern Learning. 
3. A Diſcourſe concerning the Languages of Babel. 
4. Advice to a young Student, with a Method of 
Study for the firſt four Years; and other learned 
Pieces, 

WOUNDS. See SurGtxy, Part II. ſect. i. ii. 

WouNDs, in farriery. See there, f xxv. 
 WRASSE, or old wife, in ichthyology. See 
Lannrus. | | 

WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen or filk 
(like that of a Turkiſh turban), conſiſting of the co- 


lours borne in the eſcutcheon, placed in an atchieve- 


ment between the helmet and the creft, and immedi- 
ate ly ſupporting the ereſt. 

WRECK, or Sui wrex, the deſtruction of a ſhip 
by rocks or ſhallows at ſea. 

By the ancient common law, where any ſhip was loſt 


at ſea, and the goods or cargo were thrown upon the 


land, theſe goods, ſo wrecked, were adjudged to belong 
to the king: for it was held, that, by the loſs of the ſhip, 
all property was gone out of the original owner. But 
this was undoubtedly adding forrow to ſorrow, and was 
conſouant neither to reaſon nor humanity. Wherefore 
it was firſt ordained by king Henry I. that if any per- 
ſon eſcaped alive out of the ſhip it ſhould be no wreck; 
and afterwards king Henry II. by his charter, de- 
clared, that if on the coaſts of either England, Poic- 
tou, Oleron, or Gaſcony, any ſhip ſhould be diſtreſſed, 
and either man or beaſt ſhould eſcape or be found 


therein alive, the goods ſhould remain to the owners, 
if they claimed them within three months; but other- 


wiſe ſhould be eſteemed a wreck, and ſhould belong 
to the king, or other lord of the franchiſe. This was 
again confirmed with improvements by king Rich- 
ard I.; who, in the ſecond year of his reign, not 


only eftabliſhed theſe conceſſions, by ordaining that 


the owner, if he was ſhipwrecked and eſcaped, omnes 
res ſuas liberas et quietas haberet, but alſo, that if he 
periſhed, his children, or in default of them his 
brethren and filters, ſhould retain the property; 
and in default of brother or fiſter, then the goods 
ſhould remain to the king (4). And the law, as laid 
down by Bracton in the reign of Henry III. ſeems 
ſtill to have improved in its equity. Fer then, if not 
only a dog (for inſtance) eſcaped, by which the owner 
might be diſcovered, but if any certain mark were ſet 
on the goods, by which they might be known again, 
it was held to be no wreck. And this is certainly 
moſt agreeable to reaſan ; the rational claim of the 
king being only founded upon this, that the true 
owner cannot be aſcertained. Afterwards, in the 
ſtatute of Weſtmioſter the firſt, the time of limitation 
of claims, given by the charter of Heory II. is ex- 
tended to 2 year and a day, according to the uſage of 
Normandy : and it enaQts ; that if a man, a dog, or 
a cat, eſcape alive, the veſſel ſhall not be adjudged a 


wreck. Theſe animals, as in Bracton, are only put 


for examples; for it is now held, that not only if any 
live thing eſcape, but if proof can be made of the 
property of any of the goods or lading which come to 
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(a) In like manner Conſtantine the Great, finding that by the imperial law the revenue of wrecks was given to the 
Price 8 treaſury or fiſcus, reſtrained it by an edict (Cod. 11. 5-1.) and ordered them to remain to the owners; ad— 
ing this humane expoſtulation: * Quod enim jus habit ſiſcus in aliena calamitate, ut de re tam luctuoſa compendi- 


um ſectetur?“ 


| 
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each company, who carry it to the ſubalterns. In 
| garriſons it is given after the gate is ſhut to the town» 
dos major, who gives it to the adjutants, and they to the 
ſerjeants. gene 

Worns of Command. See Exrrcist and ManvaL. 
Signals by the Drum, made uſe of in exerciſing of the 
Army, inſtead of the WorD of Command, viz. 
Signals by the drum. Operations, 
A ſhort roll, | 
A flam, 
To arms, 


The march, 


'To caution, 

To perform any diſtin& thing. 

To form the line or battalion. 

To advance, except when 1n- 
tended for a ſalute. 

To advance quick. 

To march and charge. 

To retreat. 


The quick march, 
T he' point of war, 
The retreat, 


Drum ceaſing, To halt. | 
T wo ſhort rolls, To perform the flank firing. 


To open the battalion. 

To form the column. 

To double diviſions. 

To form the ſquare, 

To reduce the ſquare to the 
column. 

To make ready and fire. 


The dragon march, 
The grenadier march, 
T he troop, 

The long roll, 

The grenadier march, 


The preparative, 
T he general, To ceaſe firing. 
T avo long rolls, To bring or lodge the colours. 
WORLD, the aſſemblage of parts which compoſe 
the globe of the earth. See GeocGraray and As- 
TRONOMY» 7 
WORM, in gunnery, a ſcrew of iron, to be fixed on 
the end of a rammer, to pull out the wad of a firelock, 
carabine, or piſtol, being the ſame with the wad-hook, 
only the one is more proper for ſmall arms, and the 
other for cannon. | 
Worm, in chemiſtry, is a long, winding pewter 
Pipe, placed in a tub of water, to cool and condenſe 
the vapours in the diſtillation of ſpirits. 
Blind-. Worm, or Slow- Worm. See ANGuis, no 2, 
| Earth-Worm. See LumBriIcus. 


Glow-Worm. See GLow-1I/5rm. 
Si/kh-Workm. See S1LK- Worm. 


WORMS, Vermes, in natural hiſtory. See Zoo- 
LOGY. 

Worms in the human body. 
no 493, and p. 4868. | 

ORMS, in horſes. 

article BLATTA. 

Won us, in dogs. See Dos, art. 4. 

Worms tor bait. See FisninG. | 

WORMS, an ancient, large, and famous city of Ger- 
raany, in the palatinate of the Rhine, with a biſhop's 
{ce, whole biſhop is a ſovereign and prince of the em- 
pire. Tt is a free and imperial city, and the inhabi- 
tants are proteſtants. In the war of 1689, it was ta- 
ken by the French, who almok reduced it to aſhes. — 
The biſhop lately built a new palace in it; and it is 
famous for a diet beld here in 1521, at which Luther 
aſſiſted in perſon. The Proteſtants have lately built a 
bandſome church, where Lather is repreſented as ap— 
pearing at the diet. It is noted for the excellent wine 
that grows in the neighbourhood, which they call ovr 
Lady's milk. In the campaign of 1743, king Geo. II. 
took up bis quarters in this City, and lodged at.the 
biſhop's palace after the battle of Dettingen. It is 


See MEpicine, 


See FARRIERY, H xv. and the 
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ſeated on the weſtern bank of the Rhine, 14 miles Worm;, 


WO XN 


N. W. of Hceidelburg, 20 8. E. of Mentz, and 32 S. W. 
of Francfort. E. Long. 8. 27. N. Lat. 40. 34. 
WORMING of dogs. All ſpaniels have certain 
ſtrings under their tongues, by molt called a worm ; 
this muit be taken out when they are about two months 
old, with the help of a ſharp knife to flit it, and a 
ſhoemaker's aw] to raiſe it up; you mult be careful 
to take all out, or elfe your pains is to little purpoſe ; 
for till then he will be hardly ever fat and right, in 
regard the worm or fring will grow foul and trouble. 
ſome, and hinder his reſt and eating. This operation 


is generally recommended as a preventative of madneſs 
in dogs, or at leaſt as diſabling them, if mad, from bit- 


ing in that condition. 

WORMIUS (Olaus), a learned Daniſh phyſician, 
born in 1588 at Arhuſen in Jutland. After beginning 
his ſtudies at home, he ſtudied at ſeveral foreign uni- 
verſities, and travelled to various parts of Europe for 
improvement. He returned to his native country in 1613, 
and was made profeſſor of the belles lettres in the univer- 
fity of Copenhagen. In 1615, he was tranſlated to the 
chairof the Greek profeſſor; and in 1624 to the profeſſor- 
ſhip of phyſic, which he held to his death. Theſe oc- 
cupations did not hinder him from praQtifing in his 


. profeſſion, and from being the faſhionable phy fician : 


the king and court of Denmark always employed him; 
and Chriſtian IV. as a recompenſe for his ſervices, 
conferred on him a canonry of Lunden. He publiſhed 
ſome pieces on ſubjeQs relating to his profeſſion, ſe - 
veral works ia defence of Ariſtotle's phitoſophy, and 


ſeveral concerning the antiquities of Denmark and 


Norway ; for which latter he is principally regarded, 
as they are very learned, and contain many curious 
particulars. He died in 1654. 

WORMWOOD, in botany. See ARTEMISIA. 
WORS HIP, the offering up of adoration, prayer, 
praiſe, thankſgiving, and confeſſion to God, as our 
Creator, Benefactor, Lawgiver, and Judge, See 
Moxars, u“ 194—176. 3 

WORT, che infuſion of malt, of which beer is 
made. — The uſes of this infuſion in common affairs is 
well known. By Dr M*Bride it has lately been found 
to have a (trong antiſeptic virtue, and to be uſeful in 
preventing the ſcurvy and other diſeaſes to which ſai- 
lors are liable; which was confirmed by capt. Cook 
in his late voyages. See Means of preſerving the 
health cf SEAMEN. | 

WOTTON (Sir Henry), an eminent writer, was 
the ſon of Thomas Wotton, eſq; and was born in 
1568. 
Oxford, whence he removed to Queen's-college, where 
he made a great progreſs in logic and philoſophy; 
wrote a tragedy for the uſe of that college, called 
Tancreds ; and afterwards received the degree of ma- 
ſter of arts. After this, leaving the univerfity, he 
travelled into France, Germany, and Italy; and ha- 
ving ſpent about nine years abroad, he returned to 


England, and became ſceretary to Robert earl of El- 


ſex, with whom he continued till chat earl was appre- 
bended for high-treaſon He then retired to Florence, 
where he became known to the grand duke of Tulca- 
ny, who fent him privately with letters to James VI. 
king of Scotland, under the name of Octavia Baldi, to 
iatorm that king of a deſign againſt his life. Some 

months 


He ſtudied for ſome time at New college, 


— 2 


9 
8 
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months after, he went back to Florence ; but king James 


coming to the poſſeſſion of the crown of England, Mr 


Wotton returned home, was knighted by his maj-tty, 
and ſent ambaſſador to the republic of Venice; and 
afterwards was employed in many other embaſſies to 
that and other courts; but the only reward he ob- 
tained for theſe ſervices was his having the provoſt ſhip 
of Eton conferred upon him about the year 1623, 
which he kept till his death, which happened in 1639. 
After his deceaſe ſome of his manuſcripts and printed 
tracts were publiſhed together iu a volume, intitled, 
Neliguiæ Weltomange. 41 
Worrox (Dr William), a very learned divine and 
writer, was the ſon of Mr Henry Wotton, B. D. rec- 
tor of Wrentham, in Suffolk, where he was born in 
1666. He was educated by his father, a gentleman 
well filled in the learned languages; under whom he 
made ſuch amazing proficiency, that at five years of 
age he could render ſevera] chapters in the goſpels out 
of Latin and Greek, and many pſalms in Hebrew into 
his mother tongue. When he was very young, he re- 


membered the whole of almoſt every diſcourſe he had 


heard, and often ſurpriſed a preacher by repeating his 
ſermon to him. He was admitted into Catharine: hall 
in Cambridge ſome months before he was ten years 
old; when the progreſs he made in learning in that 
univerfity engaged Dr Duport, then maſter of Mag- 
dalen college, and dean of Peterborough, to write an 
elegant copy of Latin verſes in his praiſe. In 1679 


he took the degree of bachelor of arts when he was 


but twelve years and five months old ; and the winter 
following he was invited to London by Dr Gilbert 
Burnet, then preacher at the Rolls, who introduced 
him to moſt of the learned men in this city, and parti- 
cularly to Dr William Lloyd, biſhop of St Aſaph; to 
whom he recommended himſelf by repeating to him 
one of his ſermons, as Dr Burnet had engaged he 
ſhould. In 1691 he commenced bachelor of divinity. 
The ſame year biſhop Lloyd gave him the ſinecure of 
Llandrillo, in Denbighſhire. Fle was afterwards made 
chaplain to the ear] of Nottingham, then ſecretary of 
ſtate, who preſented him to the reQory of Middleton 
Keynes, in Bucks, and ta whom he dedicated his Re- 
flections upon ancient and modern Learning. In 1705, 
bilhop Burnet gave him a prebend in the church of 
Saliſbdury; and in 1707, archbiſhop Teniſon preſented 
him with the degree of doctor of divinity : but in 
1714, the difficulties he laboured under with reſpeR to 
his private fortune, obliged him to retire into South 
Wales, where he was treated with great kindneſs and 
humenity by the gentlemen ef that country; and 


wrote there the © Memoirs of the Cathedral Churches 


of St. David's and of Landaff,” and his “ Miſcellane- 
ous Diſcourſes relating to the Traditions and Uſages 
of the Scribes and Phariſces-;? which were afterwards 
printed. He died in 1726. This great man was 
remarkable for his humanity and friendlineſs of tem— 
per ; the narrowneſs of a party-ſpirit neger broke 
in upon any of his friendſhips; and his time and abi— 
lities were at the ſervice of any perſon who was makin 


advances in real learning. He wrote, beſides the 
Yor. XK. | l 
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above works, 1. A Hiſtory of Rome. 2. A Defence Wounds 


of his Reflections upon ancient and modern Learning. 
3. A Diſcourſe concerning the Languages of Babel. 
4. Advice to a young Student, with a Method of 
Study for the firit four Years; and other learned 
ieces. | 
WOUNDS. See SurGEtxy, Part II. ſect. i. ii. 
WouNDs, in farriery. See there, f xxv. 
WRASSE, or old wife, in ichthyology. See 
Lannrus. FR 
WREATH, in heraldry, a roll of fine linen or ſilk 
(like that of a Turkiſh turban), conſiſting of the co- 
lours borne 1n the eſcutcheon, placed in an atchieve- 
ment between the helmet and the creft, and immedi— 
ately ſupporting the ereſt. 
WRECK, or Surrwakcx, the deſtruction of a ſhip 
by rocks or ſhallows at ſea. | 
By the ancient common law, where any ſhip was loſt 
at ſea, and the goods or cargo were thrown upon the 
land, theſe goods, ſo wrecked, were adjudged to belong 
to the king: for it was held, that, by the loſs of the ſhip, 
all property was gone out of the original owner. But 
this was undoubtedly adding ſorrow to ſorrow, and was 
conſouant neither to reaſon nor humanity. Wherefore 
it was firſt ordained by king Heory I. that if any per- 
ſon eſcaped alive out of the ſhip it thould be no wreck; 
and afterwards king Henry II. by his charter, de- 
clared, that if on the coaſts of either England, Poic- 
tou, Oleron, or Gaſcony, any ſhip ſhould be diſtreſſed, 


and either man or beaſt ſhould eſcape or be found 


therein alive, the goods ſhould remain to the owners, 
if they claimed them within three months ; but other- 


wiſe ſhould be eſteemed a wreck, and ſhould belong 
This was 


to the king, or other lord of the franchiſe. 
again confirmed with improvements by king Rich- 
ard I.; who, in the ſecond year of his reign, not 
only eſtabliſhed theſe conceſſions, by ordaining that 
the owner, if he was ſhipwrecked and eſcaped, ones 
res ſuas liberas et quietas haberet, but alſo, that if he 
periſhed, his children, or in default of them his 
brethren and fiſters, ſhould retain the property; 
and in default of brother or fiſter, then the goods 
ſhould remain to the king (4). And the law, as laid 
down by BraQon in the reign of Henry III. ſeems 
ſtill to have improved in its equity. For then, if not 
only a dog (for inſtance) eſcaped, by which the owner 
might be diſcovered, but if any certain mark were ſet 
on the goods, by which they might be known again, 
it was held to be no wreck. And this is certainly 
moſt agreeable to reaſan ; the rational claim of the 
kiog being only founded upon this, that the true 
owner cannot be aſcertained. Afterwards, in the 
ſtatute of Weſtmioſter the firſt, the time of limitation 
of claims, given by the charter of Henry II. is ex- 
tended to 2 year and a day, according to the uſage of 
Normandy : and it enacts; that if a man, a dog, or 
a cat, eſcape alive, the veſſel ſhall not be adjudged a 
wreck. Theſe animals, as in Bracton, are only put 
for examples; for it is now held, that not only if any 
live thing eſcape, but if proof can be made of the 
property of any of the goods or lading which come to 
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7 F ; 5 . 4 by: . . 
(A) In like manner Conſtantine the Great, finding that by the imperial law the revenue of wrecks was given to the 
Prilice 8 treatury or fitcus, reſtrained it by an edict (Cod. 11. 5. 1.) and ordered them to remain to the owners; ad- 


ding this humane expoſtulation: 
an lectetur 5 


* Quod enim jus habit ſiſcus in aliena calamitate, ut de re tam luctuoſa compendi- 


Wreck. 


A 
Wreck. ſhore, they ſhall not be forfeited as wreck. The 
———=— ftatute further ordains, that the ſheriff of the county 
ſhall be bound to keep the goods a year and a day 
(as in France for one year, agreeably to the maritime 
Jaws of Oleron, and in Holland for a year and a halt), 
that if any man can prove a property in them, either 
in his own right or by right of repreſentation, they 
ſhall be reſtored to him without delay; but if no ſuch 
property be proved within that time, they then ſhall 
be the king's. If the goods are of a periſhable nature, 
the ſheriff may ſell them, and the money ſhall be liable 
in their ſtead. This revenue of wrecks is frequently 


and if any one be thus intitled to wrecks in his own 
Jand, and the king's goods are wrecked thereon, the 
king may claim them at any time, even after the year 
and day. WE, 

It is to be obſerved, that in order to conftitute a legal 
wreck, the goods mult come to land. If they continue 
at ſea, the law diſtinguiſhes them by the barbarous 
and uncouth appellations of zet/am, flotſam, and ligan. 
Jetſam is where goods are calt into the ſea, and there 
fink and remain under water: flotſam is where they 
continue ſwimming on the ſurface of the waves: ligan 
is where they are ſunk in the ſea, but tied to a cork 
or buoy, in order to be found again. Theſe are alſo 
the king's, if no owner appears to claim them; but if 
any owner appears, he is intitled to recover the 
poſſeſſion. For even if they be caſt overboard, with- 
out any mark or buoy, in order to lighten the ſhip, 
the owner is not by this act of neceſſity conftrued to 
have renounced his property: much leſs can things 
ligan be ſuppoſed to be abandoned, fince the owner 
has done all in his power to affert and retain his pro- 
perty. Theſe three are therefore accounted fo far a 
diſtint thing from the former, that by the king's 
grant to a man of wrecks, things jetſam, flotſam, and 
ligan will not paſs. 

Wrecks, in their legal acceptation, are at preſent 
not very frequent : for if any goods come to land, it 
rarely happens, fince the improvement of commerce, 
navigation, and correſpondence, that the owner is 
not able to aſſert his property within the year and day 
limited by law. And in order to preſerve this pro- 


at all, our laws have made wany very humane regula- 
tions; in a ſpirit quite oppolite to thoſe ſavage Jaws, 
which formerly prevailed in all the northern regions of 
Europe, and a few years ago were ſtill ſaid to ſubſiſt 
on the coaſts of the Baltic fea, permitting the inhabi— 
tants to ſeize on whatever they could get as lawful 
prize; or, as an author of their own expreſſes it, “ in 
naufragorum miſeria et calamitate tanquam vultures ad 
pradam currere.” For by the ſtatute 27 Edw, III. 
c. 13. if any ſhip be loſt on the ſhore, and the goods 
come to land (which cannot, ſays the ſtatute, be call- 
ed wreck), they ſhall be preſently delivered to the 
merchants, paying only a reaſonable reward to thoſe 
that ſaved and preſerved them, which is intitled ſalvage. 
Alſo by the common law, if any perſons (other than 
the ſheriff) take any goods ſo caſt on ſhore, which 
are not lepal wreck, the owners might have a com- 
miſſion to inquire and find them out, and compel 
them to make reſtitution. - And by ſtatute 12 Ann. 
KR, 2. c. 18. confirmed by 4 Geo. I. c. 12, in order to 
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granted out to lords of manors as a royal franchiſe ; 


to be capital felonies; in like manner as the deftroy- 


perty entire for him, and if poſſible to prevent wrecks 


WR EL 
aſſiſt the diſtreſſed, and prevent the ſcandalous illegal Wieck, 
practices on ſome of our fea coaſts (too fimilar to Wien. 
thoſe on the Baltic), it is enacted, that all head-officerg ——— 
and others of towns near the ſea, ſhall, upon applica. 
tion made to them, ſummon 28 many hands as are ne. 
ceſſary, and ſend them to the relief of any ſhip in 
diſtreſs, on forfeiture of 1001. and in caſe of aſſiſtance 
given, ſalvage ſhall be paid by the owners, to be 
aſſeſſed by three neighbouring juſtices. All perſons 
that ſecrete any goods ſhall forfeit their treble value: 
and if they wilfully do any act whereby the ſhip is 
Joſt or deſtroyed, by making holes in her, ſtealing her 
pumps, or otherwiſe, they are guilty of felony, with- 
out benctit of clergy. Latily. by the ſtatute 26 
Geo. II. c. 19. plundering any veſſel, either in diſtreſs 
or wrecked, and whether any living creature be on 
board or not (for whether wreck or otherwiſe, it is 
clearly not the property of the populace), ſuch plun- 
dering, or preventing the eſcape of any perſon that 
endeavours to fave his life, or wounding him with in- 
tent to deſtroy him, or putting out falſe lights in or- 
der to bring any veſſel into danger, are all declared 


ing of trees, fteeples, or other ſtated ſea-marks, is 
puniſhed by the ſtatute 8 Eliz. c. 13. with a forfeiture 
of 1001], or outlawry. Moreover, by the ſtatute of 
Geo. II. pilfering any goods caſt aſhore is declared 
to be petty lareiny; and many other ſalutary regula- 
tions are made, for the more effeQually preſerving 
ſhips of any nation in diſtreſs. | 

By the civil law, to deſtroy perſons ſhipwrecked, 
or prevent their ſaving the ſhip, is capital. And to 
ſteal even a plank from a veſſel in diftreſs, or wrecked, 
makes the party liable to anſwer for the whole ſhip 
and cargo. The laws alſo of the Wiſigoths, and the 
moſt early Neapolitan conſtitutions, puniſhed with the 
utmoſt ſeverity all thoſe who neglected to aſſiſt any 


ſhip in diſtreſs, or plundered any goods caſt on ſhore. 


WREN, in ornithology. Sce MoracirTLA. 
War (Sir Christopher), a great philoſopher, and 
one of the moſt learned and moſt eminent architects of 
his age, was the ſon of Chriftogher Wren dean of 
Windſor, and was born in 1632. He ſtudied at 
Wadham college in Oxford; where he took the de- 
gree of maſter of arts in 1653, and was choſen fellow 
of All- Souls college there. When very young, he 
diſcovered a ſurpriſing genius for the mathematics ; 
in which ſcience he made preat advances before he 
was ſixteen years old. In 1657, he was made pro- 
feſſor of aftronomy at Greſham college, London; 
which he reſigned in 1660, on his being choſen to the 
Savilian profeſſorſſiip of aſtromony in Oxford: he wes 
the next year created doctor of laws, and in 1663 
was elected fellow of the Royal Society. He was one 
of the commiſſioners for the reparation of St Paul's; 
and in 1665 travelled into France, to examine the 
moſt beautiful edifices there, when he made many 
curious obſervations. At his return to England, be 
drew a noble plan for rebuilding the city of London | 0 
after the fire, which he preſented to parliament; and f 
upon the deceaſe of Sir John Denham in 1668, was , 
made ſurveyor-general of his majeſty's works; and 8 
from this time had the direction of a great number of | 
public edifices, by which he acquired the higheſt re- 


putation. He built the magnificent theatre at Oxford ; 


»% 
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Wieſiling St Paul's cathedra), the churches of St Stephen Wal- 


brook, and St Mary-le- Bow, the Monument, the 
modern part of the palace of Hampton Court, Chelſea 

college, one of the wings of Greenwich hoſpital, and 
many other beautiful edifices. He was prefident of 
the Royal Society, one of the commiſſioners of Chel— 
ſea college, and twice member of parliament, firſt for 
Plymouth in Devonſhire, and then for Melcomb Re- 
gis in the ſame county ; but in 1718 was removed 
from his place of ſurveyor- general. He died in 1723, 
and was interred in the vault under St Paul's. 

This great man alſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by many 
curious inventions and diſcoveries in natural philoſo- 
pby; and, among many others, contrived an inſtru— 
ment for meaſuring the quantity of rain that falls on 
any ſpace of land for a year; invented many ways of 
making altronomical obſervations more accurate and 
eaſy; and was the firſt author of che anatomical ex- 
periment of injeQing liquors into the veins of animals, 
&c. 
logiographica Geometrica ; and wrote a Survey of the ca- 
thedral church of Saliſbury, and other pieces. Since 
his death his poſthumous works and dravghts have 
been publiſhed by his ſon. | | 
WRESTLING, a kind of combat or engagement 
between two perions unarmed, body to body, to 
prove their ſtrength and dexterity, and try which can 
throw his opponent to the ground. | 4 

Wreſtling is an exerciſe of very great antiquity and 
fame. It was in uſe in the heroic age ; witneſs Her- 
cules, who wreſtled with Antzus. 

It continued a long time in the higheſt repute, and 
had conſiderable rewards and honours aſſigned it at 
the Olympic games. It was the cuſtom for the Athlete 
to anoint their bodies with oil, to give the leſs hold to 
their antagoniſt, | 

Lycurgus ordered the Spartan maids to wreſtle in 
public, quite naked, in order, as it is obſerved, to 
break them of their too much delicacy and niceneſs, 
to make them appear more robuſt, and to familiarize 
the people, &c. to ſuch nudities. e 

WRIST, in anatomy. See there ue 53. 

WRIT, in law, ſignifies, in general, the king's 
precept in writing under ſeal, iſſuing out of ſome 
court, direQed to the ſheriff, or other officer, and 
commanding ſomething to be done in relation to a ſuit 
or action, or giving commiſſion to have the ſame done. 
And, according to Fitzherbert, a writ is ſaid to be a 
formal letter of the king in parchment, ſcaled with his 
I2al, and directed to ſome judge, officer, or miniſter, 
&. at the fuit-of a ſubject, for the cauſe bri-fly ex- 
preſicd, which is to be determined in the proper court 
accoding to Jaw, | 


WaiTs, in civil actions, are either original or judi-. 


olaf: original, are ſuch as are iſſued out of the court 
of chancery for the ſummoning of a defendant to ap— 
Per, and are granted before the ſuit is commenced, 
in order to begin the ſame; and judicial wriis iſſue out 
be court where the original is returned, after the 
IU! 5 begun. See PROC Ess. | 

: Pte original writ is the foundation of the ſuit. See 
Sor. | 

Wen a perſon hath received an injury, and thinks 
it worth his while to demand a ſz:isfaction for it, 


15 8 , . 2 
de is to confider with himſelf, or take advice, what 
I 
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He tranſlated into Latin Mr Oughtred's Horo- 
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redreſs the law has given for that injury; and there- Writs. 


upon is to make application or ſuit to the crown, the 
fountain of all juttice, for that - particular ſpecific 
remedy which he is determined or adviſed to purſue, 
As for money due on bond, an action of debt; for 
goods detained without force, an action of detinue or 
trover; or, if taken with force, an action of treſpaſs 
vi et armis z or, to try the title of lands, a writ of 
entry or action of treſpaſs in ejectment; or, for any 
conſequential injury received, a ſpecial action on the 
caſe, To this end he is to ſue out, or purchaſe by 
paying the ſtated fees, an original or original writs 
from the court of chancery, which is the officina juſti- 
tie, the ſhop or mint of juiiice, wherein all the King's 
writs are framed, It is a mandatory letter from the 
king in parchment, ſcaled with his great ſeal, and 
directed to the ſheriff of the county wherein the in- 
jury is committed, or ſuppoſed fo to be, requiring him 
to command the wrong-doer or party accuſed, either 
to do juſtice to the complainant, or elſe to appear in 
court, and anſwer the accuſation againſt him. What- 
ever the ſheriff does in purſuance of this writ, he 
muſt return or certify to the court of common pleas, 
together with the writ itſelf: which is the foundation 
of the juriſdiction of that court, being the king's 
warrant for the judges to proceed to the determination 
of the cauſe. For it was a maxim introduced by the 
Normans, that there ſhould be no proceedings in com- 
mon- pleas before the king's juſtices without his ori— 


ginal writ ; becauſe they held it unfit that thoſe 


juſtices, being only the ſubſtitutes of the crown, ſhould 
take cognizance of any thing but what was thus ex- 
preſsly referred to their jadgment. However, in ſmall 
actions, below the value of forty ſhillings, which are 
brought in the court- baron or county court, no royal 
writ is neceſſary ; but the foundation of ſuch ſuits 
continue to be (as in the times of the Saxons) not by 
original writ, but by plaint ; that is, by a private 
memorial tendered in open court to the judge, where- 
in the party injured ſets forth his cauſe of action: and 
the judge is bound of common right to adminiſter 
juſtice therein, without any ſpecial mandate from the 
king. Now indeed even the royal writs are held to 
be demandable of common right, on paying the uſual 
fees: for any delay in the granting them, or ſeiting 
an unuſual or exorbitant price upon them, would be 
a breach of magna carta, c. 29. © ulli vendemus, 
nulli negabimus, aut differemus juſtitiam vel rectum.“ 
Original writs are either optional or peremptory; 
or, in the language of our law, they are either a 
præcipe, or a ſi te fecerit ſecurum. Toe proacipe is in 
the alternative, commanding the defendant to do the 
thing requ red. or ſhow the reaſon wherefore he bath 
not done it. The ule of this writ is where ſomething 
certain is demanded by the plaintiff, winch is in the 
power of the defendant himſelf : perform; as, to re- 
itore the poſſeſſiun of land, to pay a certain ligui-ated 
debt, to perform a ſpecific covenant, to render en ac- 
count, aud the like: in all which caſes the writ is 
drawn up in the form of a ræcipe ur command, to do 
thus, or ſhaw cauſe to the contrary; gieing the defen- 
dant his choice, to redreſs the injary or ſtaad the fuit, 
The other ſpecies of original writs is called a / Hcerit 
te ſecurum, from the words of the writ 3 which direct 
the ſheriff to cauſe the Jefendant to appear 1n court, 
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without 


Wurtem- 


burg. 


— _— 
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Writing, without any option given him, provided the plaintiff 


gives the ſheriff ſecurity effeQually to proſecute his 
claim. This writ is in uſe where nothing is ſpecifi. 
cally demanded, but only a ſatisfaction in general; to 
obtain which, and miniſter complete addreſs, the in— 
tervention of ſome judicatnre is neceſſary. Such are 
writs of treſpaſs, or on the caſe, wherein no debt or 
other ſpecific thing is uſed for in certain, but only da- 
mages to be aſſeſſed by a jury, For this end the de- 
fendant is immediately called upon to appear in court, 
provided the plaintiff gives good fecurity of proſecu- 
ting his claim. Both ſpecies of writs are teſted, or 
wirneſſed, in the king's own name; “ witneſs ourſelf 
at Weſtminſter,“ or wherever the chancery may be 
held. 

The ſecurity here ſpoken of, to be given by the 
plaintiff for proſecuting his claim, is common to both 
writs, though it gives denomination only to the latter, 
The whole of it is at preſent become a mere matter of 
form; and John Doe and Richard Doe are always 
returned as the ſtanding pledges for this purpoſe.— 
The ancient uſe of them was to anſwer for the plain- 
tiff, who in caſe he brought an action without cauſe, 
or failed in the proſecution of it when brought, was 
liable to an amercement from the crown for raiſing a 
falſe accuſation; and ſo the form of the judgment 
ſtill is. In like manner, as by the Gothic conftitu- 


tions no perſon. was permitted to lay a complaint a- 


action. 


gainſt another, nz, ſub ſcriptura aut ſpecificatione trium 
teſtium, quod attionem vellet perſegui and, as by the 
laws of Sancho I, king of Portugal, damages were 
given againſt a plaintiff who proſecuted a groundleſs 


The day on which the defendant is ordered to ap- 


pear in court, and on which the ſheriif is to bring in 


the writ, and report how far he has obeyed it, is call- 
ed the return of the writ ; it being then returned by 
him to the king's juſtices at Weſtminſter. Aad it is 
always made returnable at the diftance of at leaſt 15 
days from the date or teſte, that the defendant may 
have time to come up to Weltminſter, even from the 
moſt remote parts of the kingdom ; and npon ſome 
day in one of the four terms, in which the court fits 
for the diſpatch of buſineſs, | 
WRITING, the art or act of ſignifying and con- 
veying our ideas to others, by letters or charaQters vi- 
fible to the eye. See CompostTION, GRAMMAR, and 
LANGUAGE. EO 
WURTEMBURG, or WirTEtxBUuRG, a ſavereign 
duchy of Germany, in Suabia ; bounded on the north 
by Franconie, the archbiſhopric of Mentz, and the 
palatinate of the Rhine; on the eaſt by the county of 
Oeting, the marquiſate of Burgau, and the territory 
of Ulm; on the ſouth by the principality of Hoen- 
Zollern, Furſtenburg, and the marquiſate of Hohen- 
burg; and on the weſt by the palatinate of the Rhine, 
the marquiſate of Baden, and the Black Foreſt. It 
is 65 miles in length, and as much in breadth, and the 
river Neckar runs almoſt through the middle of it from 
S. to N. Though there are many mountains and 


woods, yet it is one of the moſt populous and fertile 


countries in Germany, producing plenty of paſtures, 
corn, fruits, and a great deal of wine towards the con- 
fines of the palatinate. There are alſo mines, and 


ſalt ſprings, with plenty of game and filh, It 
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contains 645 villages, 88 towns, and 26 cities, 
which Stutgard 1s the capital, | 


WURTSBURG, the biſhopric of a large eountry Vat 


of Germany, comprehending the principa} part of 
Franconia. It is bounded by the county of Henne. 
burg, the duchy of Coburg, the abbey of Fuld, the 
archbiſhypric of Mentz, the marquiſate of Anſpach, 
the biſhopric of Bamberg, and the county of Wer. 
theim; being about 65 miles in length, and go in 
breadth, and divided into 50 bailiwicks, The ſoil is 
very fertile, and produces more corn and wine than 
the inhabitants conſume. The territories of the bi. 
ſhop comprehend above 400 towns and villages, of 
which he is fovereipn, being one of the greateſt eccle- 


| fiaſtic princes of the empire. 


WURTZBURG, a large and handſome city of 


Germany, and one of the principal in the circle of 
Franconia. It is defended with good fortifications, 
and has a magnificent palace, There 4s a handſome 
hoſpital, in which are generally 400 poor men and 
women. The caftle is at a ſmall diſtance from the 
city, and commands it, as it ſtands upon an eminence, 


It communicates with the city by a fRtone-bridpe, on 


which zre 12 ſtatues, repreſenting as many ſaints — 


The arſenal and the cellars of the biſhops deſerve the 


attention of the curious. There is alſo an univerſity, 
founded in 1403. It is ſeated on the river Maine, 
E. Long. 10. 5. N. Lat. 49. 44. 

WVAT (Sir Thomas), an accompliſhed writer 
in the reign of Henry VIII. was the ſon of Sir Henry 
Wyat of Allington caſtle in Kent, He was born in 
the year 1503, and educated at St John's college, 
Cambridge. He then viſited foreign countries, and 
probably ſpent ſome years abroad; for, at his return 
to England, he was exceedingly accompliſhed, and 
perfectly acquainted with the languages, and polite 
literature of thoſe times. King Henry VIII. charmed 
with bis abilities, and delighted with his vivacity and 
wit, immediately took him into favour, honoured him 
with knighthood, gave him lands, and employed him 
in ſeveral embaſſies. Nevertheleſs Wyat fell into dil- 
grace, and was twice impriſoned. It is evident, how- 
ever, that he regained the favour and confidence of the 
king; for he was afterwards ſent ambaſſador to the 
emperor, and died in the execution of his mzjelty's 
commiſſion, The nature of this commiſſion is diffe- 
rently related. Be it what it might, it proved fatal. 


Riding poſt in the heat of ſummer, he was attacked 


by a violent fever, and died at Shirebourn, in Dorſet— 
(hire, in 1541. Sir Thomas Wyat was cotemporary 
with Henry Howard, earl of Surrey, and his intimate 
friend, with whom he ſhares the honour of poliſhing 
our language, and of introducing the numbers uſed by 
the Italian poects. Camden calls him ſplendide dodtus 5 
and Afcham ſays, he was one of the belt tranſlators of 
the Latin poets. His oration on his trial (lately pu- 
bliſhed in Miſcellaneous Antiquities) ſhows him to 
have been a man of conſiderable ability, and an orator. 
Leland publiſhed a collection of elegies on his death, 
under the title Nænia; which Cibber, in his Lives of 
the Poets, miſtakes for a collection of his works. To 
this book there is prefixed a portrait of Sir Thomas, 
with a long beard, from a painting of Holbein. His 
Songs and Poems, among the ſonnets of the car 


Surrey, were printed in 1565, 1587, Ny ycHER 
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WY E 
forfeited the royal favours, The connteſs of Drogheda Wycherley 
ſ\. tiled her whole fortune upon him; but his title being 3 
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H sckerley. WYCHERLEY (William), an eminent Engliſh 


— comic port, was horn about 1640. A little before 


— 


the reh o ation of king Charles II. he became a gentle- 
man commoner ot Queen's- college Oxford, where he 
was econciled by Dr Barlow to the proteſtant reli— 
gion, which he had a little before abandoned in his 
trivils, He afterward entered himſelf in the Middle— 
temple, but ſoon quitted the ſtudy of the law for pur- 
ſuits more agreesble to his own genius, as well as to 
the taſte of the zge. Upon writing his firſt play, in- 
titled, Lore in a W::d, or St fame Park, which 
was acted in 1672, he became acquainted with fevera] 


of the celebrated wits both of the court and town, and 


likewiſe with the ducheſs of Cleveland. Some time 
after appeared his comedies, called The Gentleman- 
Dancing- Maſter, his Plain Dealer, and tis Country 
iss; all which were acted with applauſe. George 
duke of Buckingham had a very high elteem for him, 
and beltowed on him ſeveral advantageous poſts.— 


King Charles alſo ſhowed him ſignal marks of favour; 


and once gave him a proof of his eſteem, which perhaps 
never any ſovereign prince before had given to a pri- 
vate gentleman, Mr Wycherley being il] of a fever, 
at his lodgings in Bow-ltreet, the king did him the 
honour of a vifit. Finding bim extremely weakened, 
he commanded him to take a journey to the ſouth of 
France, and aſſured him, at the ſame time, that he 
would order him 5oo|. to defray the charges of the 
journey, Mr Wycherley accordingly went into France; 
and having ſpent the winter there, returned to Eng- 
| land entirely reſtored to his former vigour. The 
king, ſhortly after his arrival, told him, that he had a 
ſon, who he was reſolved ſhould be educated like the 
ſoa of a king, and that he could not chooſe a more 
proper man for his governor than Mr Wycherley ; for 
egg ſervice 1500 l. per annum ſhould be ſettled upon 
im. 

Mr Wycherley, however, ſuch is the uncertain ſtate 

of all human affairs, loſt the favour of the king by the 


following means: Immediately after he had received 


the gracious offer above mentioned, he went down to 
Tunbridge, where, walking one day upon the Wells- 
walk, with his friend Mr Fairbeard of Gray's: Inn, 
jaſt as he came up to the bookſeller's ſhop, the coun- 
teſs of Drogheda, a young widow, rich, noble, and 
beautiful, came there to inquire for The Plain Dealer; 
© Madam,” fays Mr Fairbeard, “ fince you are for 
the Plain Dealer, there he is for you” puſhing Mr 
Wycherley towards her, * Yes,” ſays Mr Wycher- 
ley, © this lady can bear plain dealing; for ſhe ap- 
pears to be ſo accompliſhed, that what would be a 
compliment to others, would be plain dealing to her.” 
„No, truly, Sir,“ ſaid the counteſs, “ I am not without 
my faults, any more than the reſt of my ſex; and yet, 
notwithitanding, I love plain dealing, and am never 
more fond of it than when it tells me of them.” „Then, 
madam,” ſays Mr Fairbeard, “ you and the Plain 
Dealer ſeem deſigned by Heaven for each other,” — 
In. ſhort, Mr Wycherley walked a turn or two with 
the counteſs, waited upon ber home, viſited her daily 
at her lodgings while ſhe ſtaid at Tunbridge, and at 
her lodgings in Hatton-garden after ſhe went to Lon- 
don; where in a little time he married her, without 
*cquainting the king. By this ſtep, which was 


looked upon as a contempt of his majeſty's order:, he 


diſpute) after her death, he was ſo reduced by the ex- 
pences of the law, and other incymbrances, as to be 
unable to ſatisfy the impatience of his creditors, who 
threw him into priſon ; and the bookſeller who print— 
ed bis Plain Dealer, by which he got almoſt as much 
money 2s the other gained reputation, was ſo ungrate- 
ful as to refuſe to lend him 20 J. in his extreme neceſ- 
ſity. In that confinement he Janguiſhed ſeven years: 
but at length king James going to ſee the above play, 
was ſo charmed with it, that he gave immediate orders 
for the payment of his debts, and even granted him a 
penſion of 200]. per annum. But that prince's boun- 
tiful intentions were in a great meaſure defeated 
merely through Mr Wycherley's modeſty, he being 
aſhamed to tell the ear] of Mulgrave, whom the king 
had ſent to demand it, a true ſtate of his debts, He 
laboured under the weight of theſe difficolties till his 
father died, who left him Gool. a-year. But this 
eftate was under uneaſy limitations, he being only a 
tenant for life, and not being allowed to raiſe any mo- 
ney for the payment of his debts. However, he took 
a method of doing it which few ſuſpected to be his 
choice ; -and this was making a jointure, He had 
often declared, that he was reſolved to die married, 
though he could not bear the thoughts of living in 
that fate again: accordingly, juſt at the eve of his 
death, he married a young gentlewoman with 15001. 
fortune, part of which he applied to the uſes he want- 
ed it for. Eleven days after the celebration of theſe 
nuptials, in December 1715, be died, and was interred 
in the vault of Covent- garden church. 

Befides his plays above mentioned, he publiſhed a 
volume of poems in folio, In 1728 his poſthumous 
works in proſe and verſe were publiſhed by Mr Theo— 
bald, He was intimate with Mr Pope, Mr Gay, 
and the other great poets of his time, 

WYNDHAM (Sir William), deſcended of an an- 
cient family, was born about the year 1687, and ſue- 
ceeded young to the title and eſtate of his father. On 
his return from his travels, he was choſen member for 
the county of Somerſet ; 10 which ſtation he ſerved in 
the three laſt parliaments of queen Anne, and as long 
as he lived : after the change of the miniſtry in 1910, 
he was appointed ſecretary at war; and in 1713, was 
raiſed to be chancellor of the exchequer. Upon the 
breech between the earl of Oxford and lord Boling- 
broke, he adhered to the intereſts of the latter. He 
was removed from his employment on the accefiion of 
George I. and falling under ſuſpicion on the breaking 
out of the rebellion in 1715, was apprehended, He 
made his eſcape; a reward was publiſhed for appre- 
hending him ; he ſurrendered, was committed to the 
Tower, but never brought to a trial. After he re- 

ained his liberty, he continued in oppolition to the 
ſeveral adminiſtrations under which he lived; and died 
in 1740. | | 

WYKEHAM (William of). Ste WII LIAN. 

WYE, a river of Wales, which rifing on the con- 
fines of Cardiganſhire, and running ſouth-eaſt, divides 
the counties of Radnor and Breckoock ; then croſſing 
Herefordſhire, it runs ſouth and falls into the mouth of 
the Severn at Chepſtow, 
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X or x, is the 22d letter of our alphabet, and a 
v double conſonant. It was not uſed by the He- 


— brews or ancient Greeks; for as it 18 a compound let- 


ter, the ancients, who uſed great ſimplicity in their 
writings, made uſe of, and expreſſed this letter by its 
component letters cs. Neither have the Italians this 
letter, but expreſs it by /. X begias no word in our 
language but ſuch as are of Greek original; and is in 
few others but what are of Latin derivation; as per- 
plex, reflexion, defluxlun. 3c, We often expreſs this 


ſound by tingle letters, as c&s, in backs, necks; by ks, in 


books, breaks; by cc, in acceſs, accident; by ct, in ac- 
tion, union, Nc The Engliſh and French pronounce 
it like cs or #s ; the Spaniards like c before a, viz. 
Alexandro, as if it were Alccandro, In numerals it 
expreſſeth 10, whence in old Roman manuſcripts it is 
uſed for denarius; and as ſuch ſeems to be made of two 
V's placed one over the other. When a daſh is added 


over it, thus X, it fignifies 10,000. | 


XANTHIUM, Dirtcn Bur; a genus of the pen- 
tandria order, belonging to the moncecia claſs of plants. 
There are three ſpecies; of which the moſt remark- 


able is the ſtrumarium, or leſſer burdock, growing na- 


turally on dunghills in many places of Britain. The 
leaves are bitter and aſtringent. A decoction of the 


Whole plant affords a ſhowy yellow colour, but it is 


better if only the flowers are uſed. Horſes and goats 
eat it; cows, ſheep, and ſwine refule it. 

XANTHOXYLUM. Sce ZanTroxyLUM. 

XEBEC, a ſmall chree - maſted veſſch, navigated in 
the Mediterranean Sea, and on the coaſts of Spain, 
Portugal, and Barbary. See Plate CCLXV. 

The ſails of the xebec are in general ſimilar to thoſe 
of the poleacre, but the hull is extremely different from 
that and almoſt every other veſſel. It is furniſhed with 
a firong prow; and the extremity of the ſtern, which 
is nothing more than a ſort of railed platform or gal- 
lery, projects further behind the counter and buttock 
than that of any European ſhip. 

Being generally equipped as a corſair, the xebec is 
conſtructed with a narrow floor, to be more ſwift in 


\ purſuit of the enemy; and of a great breadth, to en- 


able her to carry a great force of ſail for this purpoſe 
without danger of overturning. As theſe veſlels are 
uſually very low built, their decks are formed with a 
great convexity from the middle of their breadth to- 
wards the fides, in order to carry off the water which 
falls aboard more readily by their ſcuppers. But as 
this extreme convexity would render it very difficult 
to walk thereon at ſea, particularly when the veſſel 
rocks by the apitation of the waves, there is a plat- 
form of grating extending along the deck from the fides 
of the veſſel towards the middle, whercon the crew may 
walk dry-footed whilſt the water is conveyed through 


the grating to the ſcuppers. 


When a xebec is equipped for war, ſhe is occaſion- 


ally navigated in three different methods, according to 
the force or direction of the wind. 

Thus, when the wind is fair, and nearly aftern, it is 
uſual to extend ſquare-fails upon the main-maſt; and 
indeed frequently on the fore-maſt: and as thoſe ſails 
are rarely uſed in a ſcant wind, they are of an extra- 
ordinary breadth. | | 

When the wind is unfavourable to the courſe, and 
yet continues moderate, the ſquare yards and fails are 
removed from the maſts, and laid by, in order to make 
way for the large lateen yards and fails, which ſoon af- 


ter aſſume their place: but if the foul wind increaſes 


to a ſtorm, theſe latter are alſo lowered down and dil- 
placed; and ſmall lateen yards with proportional fails 
are extended on all the maſts, 


The xebecs, which are generally armed as veſſels of 


war by the Algerines, mount from 16 to 24 cannon, 


and carry from 300 to 450 men, two thirds of whom 


are generally ſoldiers. 


By the very complicated and inconvenient method of 
working theſe veſſels, it will be readily believed what 
one of their captains of Algiers acquainted Mr Falco— 


ner, viz. That the crew of every xebec has at leaſt the 


labour of three ſquare-rigged ſhips, wherein the ſtand- 
ing ſails are calculated to anſwer every ſituation of the 
wind. | | 
XENOCRATES, one of the moſt illuſtrious phi- 
loſophers of ancient Greece, was born in Chalcedon, 
and became early a diſciple of Plato. He ttudied un- 
der this great maſter at the ſame time with Ariſtotle, 
but was not poſſeſſed of the ſame talents ; he wanting 
a ſpur, and the other a bridle. However, if Xeno- 
crates, by the heavineſs of his genius, was greatly in- 
ferior to Ariſtotle, he excelled him very much in prac- 
tical philoſophy. There was ſomething extraordinary 
in the rectitude of his morals. He was abſolute ma- 
fter of his paſſions; and was not fond of pleaſure, 


riches, or applauſe. So great was his reputation for 


ſiacerity and probity, that he was the only perſon 
whom the magiſtrates of Athens diſpenſed from con- 
firming his teitimony with an oath. There was no- 
thing graceful in the behaviour of Xenocrates, but 
a ſeriouſneſs and ſeverity were always ſeen in his de- 


portment; for which reaſon Plato frequeatly exhort- 


cd him to ſacrifice to the Graces. Notwithſtanding 
this ſevere cait of mind, he yet was extremely com- 
paſſionate. 
permitted none of his ſcholar's to be ignorant of them. 
It is ſurpriſing that a philoſopher of ſo much merit 
ſhould have been ſo ill treated by the Athenians, as to 
be fold becauſe he could not pay the poll- tax laid on 
foreigners. Demetrius Phalereus bought Xenecrates, 
ſet him immediately at liberty, and paid the Athe- 
nians the debt. Xeuocrates died 314 B. C. at about 
go years of age, by accidentally ſtriking his forehcad 
againſt a kettle in the night, He compoſed, at Alex- 
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He was fond of the mathematics; and 
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xnohanes ander's deſire, a Treatiſe on the Art of Reigning; fx 
Wo hen. books on Nature; ſix books on Philoſophy; one on 


Riches, &c. but none of theſe works have been hand- 
ed down to us. Our philoſopber's theology was but 
poor ſtuff: Cicero refutes him in the firſt book of the 
Nature of the Gods. | 
XENOPHANES, a Greek philoſopher, born in 
Colophon, was, ſay fome authors, the diſciple of Ar- 
chelzus ; according to which he muſt have been con- 
temporary with Socrates. Others relate, that he 
taught himſelf all he knew, and that he lived at the 
ſame time with Aneximander. By this account he mult 
have flouriſhed before Socrates, and about the Goth 
Olympiad, as Diogenes Laertius affirms, He wrote 
ſeveral poems on philoſophical ſubjects; as alſo a great 
many on the foundation of Colophon, and on that of 
the colony of Elea. His opinion with regard to the 
nature of God does not differ much from that of Spi- 
noza. He wrote againſt Homer and Heſiod. When 
he faw the Egyptians pour forth lamentations during 
their feſtivals, he thus adviſed them: If the objects 
of your worſhip are Gods, do not weep ; if they are 
men, offer not ſacrifices to them.” He was baniſhed 
from his country, withdrew to Sicily, and lived in 
Zanche and Catana. He founded the Eleatic ſect. 
The anſwer Xenophanes made to a man, with whom 
he had refuſed to play at dice, is highly worthy of a 
phloſopher. This man calling him a coward, ** Yes, 
(replied he) Iam exceſſively ſo with regard to all ſhame- 
fol actions. | | 
XENOPHON, a celebrated general, philoſopher, 
and hiſtorian, was born at Athens, and became early 
a diſciple of Socrates, who is ſaid by Strabo to have 
ſaved his life in battle. About the goth year of his age 
he engaged in the expedition of Cyrus, and accom- 
pliſhed his immortal retreat in the ſpace of 15 months. 
The jealouſy of the Athenians baniſhed him from his 
native city for engaging in the ſervice of Sparta and 
Cyrus. On his return therefore he retircd to Scillus, 
a town of Elis, where he built a temple to Diana, 
which he mentions in his Epiſtles, and devoted his lei- 
lure to philoſophy and rural ſports. But commotions 
arißug in that country, he removed to Corinth, where 
he is ſuppoſed to have written his Grecian Hiſtory, 
and to have died at the age of go, in the year 360 be- 
fore Chriſt, By his wife Phileſia he had two ſons, 
Diodorus and Gryllus. The latter rendered him- 
ielf immortal by killing Epaminondas in the famous 
battle of Mantinea, but periſhed in that exploit, 
which his father lived to record. The beſt editions of 
nis works are thoſe of Franekfort in 1674, and of Ox- 
ford, in Greek and Latin, in 1703, 5 vols, 8vo. Se- 
parately have been publiſhed his Cyropædia, Oxon 1727, 
4to, and 1736, 8vo. Cyr: Anabaſis, Oxon 1735, 4to, 
and 1747, 8vo. Memorabilia Socratis, Oxon 1741, 
8vo. His Cyropedia has been admirably tranſlated in- 
to Engliſh by Mr Spelman. 
XENOPHON the Tounver, a Greek writer, ſo called 
to dittinguiſh him from the celebrated Xenophon, was 
born at Epheſus, and lived, according to ſome authors, 
before Heliodorus, that is, about the beginning of the 
4th century. He is only known by his Epheſiaca, a 
Greek romance, in five books, which is eſteemed, and 


contains the amours or adventures of Abracomcs and 


Anthia. This romance was printed at London, in 


L Boggs ] 


1 
Greek and Latin, in 1724, 4to. 


Xerxes, 


XERXES I. the fifth king of Perſia, memorable Ximencs: 


for the vaſt army he is ſaid to have carried into the 
field againſt Leonidas king of Sparta; conſiſting, ac- 
cording to ſome hiſtorians, of Soo, ooo men, while 
others make it amount to 3,000,000, excluſive of at- 
tendants. The fleet that attended this prodigious land 
force is likewiſe made to conſiſt of 2000 ſail; and all 
the ſucceſs they met with was the taking and burnin 

the city of Athens; for the army was ſhamefully re- 
pulſed near the ſtraights of Thermopylz by Leonidas, 
with only 4000 choſen Spartans, and the fleet was diſ- 
perſed and partly deftroyed by Themiſtocles at the 


ſtraights of Salamis, who had only 380 ſail under his 


command. Xerxes was aſlaſſinated by Artabanes, chief 
captain of his guards, and his diſtinguiſhed favourite. 
XIMENES (Francis), a juſtly celebrated cardinal, 
biſhop of Toledo, and prime miniſter of Spain, was 
born at Torrelaguna, in Old Caſtile, in 1437, and ſtu- 
died at Alcola and Salamanca. He then went to Rome; 
and being robbed on the road, brought nothing back 
but a bull for obtaining the firſt vacant prebend: but 


the archbiſhop of Toledo refuſed it him, and threw 


him in priſon. Being at length reſtored to liberty, he 
obtained a benefice in the dioceſe of Siguenga, where 
cardinal Gonzales de Mendoza, who was the biſhop, 
made him his grand vicar. 


entered among the Franciſcans of Toledo ; but bein 


Ximenes ſome time after 


there troubled with viſits, he retired to a ſolitude named 


Caſtanel, and applied himſelf to the ſtudy of divinity and 


the Oriental tongues. At his return to Toledo, queen 
Iſabella of Caſtile choſe him for her confeſſor, and af- 


terwards nominated him archbiſhop of Toledo; which, 


next to the papacy, is the richett dignity in the church 
of Rome. This honour (ſays Dr Robertſon) he 
declined with a firmneſs, which nothing but the autho— 
ritative injunction of the pope was able to overcome, 
Nor did this height of promotion change his manners, 


Though obliged to diſplay in public that magnificence 


which became his ſtation, he himſelf retained his mo- 
naſtic ſeverity. Under his pontifical robes he con- 


ſtantly wore the coarſe frock of St Francis, the rents 


He 


of which he uſed to patch with his own hands. 
at no time uſed linen; but was commonly clad in hair- 
cloth. 
on the floor, or on boards, and rarely in a bed. 
did not taile any of the delicacies which appeared at 
his table, but ſatisfied himſelf with that Gmple diet 
which the rule of his order preſcribed. Notwithſtand— 
ing theſe peculiarities, ſo oppoſite to the manners of 
the world, he poff.fſed a thorough” knowledge of its 
affairs, and diſcovered talents for bufineſs which ren- 
dered the fame of his wiſdom equal to that of his ſanec— 
tity.” His firſt care was to provide for the neceſſities 
of the poor ; to viſit the churches and hoſpitals; to 
purge his dioceſe of uſurers and places of dehauchery 
to degrade corrupt judges, and place in their room 
perſons whom he knew to be diſtinguiſhed by their 
probity and difüntereſtedneſs. He erected a famous: 


univerſity at Alcala; and in 1499 founded the college 
of St Idephonſo. Three years after he undertouk the 
Polyglot Bible; and for that purpoſe ſent for many 
learned men to come to him at PVoledo, purchaſed ſe— 
ven copies in Hebrew for 4000 crowns, and gave a. 


At this: 
Bible. 


great price for Latin and Greek manuſcripts. 


He flept always in his habit, moſt frequently 
He 
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Ximenes. Bible they laboured above 12 years. It contains the 


Hebrew text of the Bible; the verſion of the Septua- 

int, with a literal'tranſlation; that of St Jerom, and 
the Chaldee paraphraſes of Onkelos; and Ximenes 
added to it a dictionary of the Hebrew and Chaldee 
words contained in the Bible, This work is called 
Ximenes's Pelyglot. In 1507 pope Julius II. gave 
him the cardinal's hat, and king Ferdinand the Catho— 
lic entruſted him with the adminiſtration of affairs. 
Cardinal Ximenes was from this moment the ſoul of 
every thing that paſſed in Spain. He diſtinguiſhed 
himlelf at the beginning of his miniſtry by diſcharging 
the people from the burdenſome tax called acavale, 
which had been continued on account of the war againſt 
Granada; and laboured with ſuch zeal and ſucceſs in 
the converſion of the Mahometans, that he made $000 
converts, among whom was a prince of the blood of 
the kings of Granada, "This great multitude he bap- 
tized in a ſpacious ſquare; where having made them 
bring all the books of the Koran, he had them pub- 
licly burnt. The day in which this was performed is 
annuaily ſolemnitzed as a feftival in Spain. In 1509 car- 
dinal Ximenes extended the dominions of Ferdinand, 
by taking the city of Oran in the kingdom of Algt- 
ers. He undertook this conqueſt at his own expence, 
and marched in perſon at the head of the Spanith army 


cloathed in his pontiſical ornaments, and accompanied. 


by a great number of ecclcliaſtics and monks. Some 
time after, foreſeeing an extraordinary ſcarcity, he 
erected public granaries at Toledo, Alcala, and Tor- 
relaguna, and had them filled with corn at his own ex- 
pence; which gained the people's hearts to ſuch a de- 
gree, that to preſerve the memory of this noble ation 
they had an elogium upon it cut on marble, in the hall 
of the ſenate-bouſe at Toledo, and in the market- place. 
King Ferdinand dying in 1516, left cardinal Ximenes 
regent of his dominions; and the archduke Charles, 
who was afterwards the emperor Charles V. confirmed 
that nomination, The cardinal immediately made a 


reform of the officers of the ſupreme council and of the 


court, and put a ſtop to the opp-eſhon of the gran- 
dees. He vindicated the rights of the people aganiſt 
the nobility; and as by the feudal conſtitution the mi- 
litary power was lodged in the hands of the nobles, 
and men of inferior condition were called into the field 
only as their vaſſals, a king with ſcanty revenves de- 
pended on them in all his operations. It was with 
their forces he attacked his enemies, and with them he 
defended his own kingdom ; and while at the head of 
troops attached only to their own lords, and accuſtom- 
ed to obey no other command, his authority was pre- 
carious, aud his efforts feeble. From this ſtate Xi— 
menes refolved to deliver the crown; and iſſued a pro- 
clamation, commanding every city in Caſtile to inroll 
a certain number of its burgeſſes, and teach them mili- 
tary diſcipline, he himſelf engaging to provide officers 
to command them at the public expence. This was 
vigorouſly oppoſed by the nobles; but by his intrepi— 
dity and ſuperior addreſs he carried his point. He 
then endeavoured to diminiſh the poſſeſſions of the no- 
bility, by reclaiming all the crown-lands, and putting 
a ſtop to the penſions granted by the late king Ferdi- 
nand, This addition made to the revenues engbled 
him to diſcharge all the debts of Ferdinand, and to 
eſtabliſh magazines of warlike ftores. The nobles, 
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alarmed at theſe repeated attacks, uttered loud com- Ximene, 


plaints; but before they proceeded to extremities, ap. 
pointed {ome grandees of the firſt rank to examine the 
powers, in conſequence of which he exerciſed aQs of 
ſuch high authority. Ximenes received them with cold 
civility, produced the teſtament of Ferdinand, by which 
he was appointed regent, together with the ratification 
of that deed by Charles. To both theſe they objec- 
ted; and he endeavoured to eſtabliſh their validity. 
As the converſation grew warm, he led them inſenſibſy 
to a balcony, from which they had a view of a large 
body of troops under arms, and of a formidable train 
of artillery. © Behold. (ſays be, pointing to theſe, 
and railing his voice) the powers which I have recei- 
ved from his Catholic majeſty. 
Caſtile; and with theſe I will govern it, till the king, 
your malter and mine, takes poſſeſſion of his kingdom.” 
A declaration ſo bold and haughty filenced them, and 
altoniſhed their aſſociates. They ſaw that he was pre- 
pared for his defence, and laid afide all thoughts of a 

eneral confederacy againſt his adminiſtration, He 
allo founded two magnificent monatteries ; one for the 
pious education of a great number of ladies of quality, 
who had no fortunes, and the oiher an aſylum for poor 
girls, He was at great expence in embelliſhing his 
native town Torrelaguna, with a fountain of running 
water, which. he cauſed to be brought through rocks 


and mountains, and with ſeveral other public works. 


At length, from the repeated entreaties of Ximenes, and 


the impatient murmurs of the Spaniſh miniſtry, Cha. V. 


embarked and landed in Spain, accompanied by bis 
favourites, Ximenes, who conſidered the preſence of 
the king as the greateſt bleſſing to his dominions, was 
advancing to the coaſt to meet him; but at Bos Equil- 
los was ſeized with a violent diſorder, which his fol- 
lowers conſidered as the effects of poiſon, but could 


not agree whether the crime ought to be imputed to 


the hatred of the Spaniſh nobles, or to the malice of 
the Flemiſh courtiers. This accident obliging Ximenes 
to ſtop, he wrote to the king, and with his uſual bold- 
neſs adviſcd him to diſmiſs all the ſtrangers in his train, 
whoſe number and credit already gave offence to the 
Spaniards, and earneſtly defired to have an interview 
with him, that he might inform him of the ſtate of 
the nation, and the temper of his ſubjeAs. To pre- 
vent this, not only the Flemings, but the Spaniſh gran- 
dees, employed all their addrefs to keep Charles at a 
diſtance from Aranda, the place to which the cardinal 
had removed. His advice was now ſlighted and de- 
ſpiſed. Ximenes, conſcious of his own integrity and 


merit, expected a more grateful return from a prince, 


to whom he delivered a kingdom more flouriſhing than 
it had been in any former age, and a more extenſive 
authority than the molt illuitcious of his anceſtors had 
ever poſſeſſed; and lamented the fate of his country, 
about to be ruined by the rapaciouſneſs and inſolence 
of forcign favourites. While his mind was agitated 
by theſe paſſions, he received a letter from the king; in 


which, after a few cold afd forma] expreſſions of re- 


gard, he was allowed to retire to his diocele ; and he 
expired a few hours after reading it, in 1517, in the 
81ſt year of his age. : 
This famous cardinal ought not to be confounded 
with 
Roderic XiuExESs, archbiſhop of Toledo, in 15 
| 131 
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Kiphias, 13th century, who wrote a Hiftory of Spain in nine The lignum aloes vulgare is the ſecond in value. Xyle 
Xylo. books; nor with ſeveral other Spaniſh writers of the This is of a more denle and compact texture, and | 


—— name of Ximenes. | conſequently leſs reſinous than the other; there is Aus 


XIPHIAS, the SworD-r18H ; a genus belonging | | 
to the order of apodes. The upper jaw terminates 
in.a long ſword-ſhaped roſtrum, from which it is call- 
ed the /word-fi/h:s there are no teeth in the month ; the 
o1l!-membrane has eight rays; and the body is ſome- 


what cylindrical. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the 


gladius, found in the European ocean. 

This fiſh ſometimes frequents our coaſts, but is much 
more common in the Mediterranean ſea, eſpecially in 
the part that ſeparates Ttaly from Sicily, which hag 
been long celebrated for it: the promontory Pelorvs, 
now Capo di Faro, was a place noted for the reſort of 
the xiphias, and poſſibly the (tation of the ſpeculatores, 
or the perſons who watched and gave notice of the 
approach of the fiſh. | 

The ancient method of taking them 1s particularly 
deſcribed by Strabo, and agrees exactly with that 
practiſed by the moderns. 

A man aſcends one of the cliffs that overhapgs the 
ſez: as ſoon as he ſpies the fiſh, he gives notice, either 
by his voice or by ſigns, of the courſe it takes. Ano- 
ther, that is ſtationed in a boat, climbs up the maſt, 
and on feeing the ſword-fiſh, directs the rowers to- 
wards it. As ſoon as he thinks they are got within 
reach, he deſcends, and taking a ſpear in his hand, 
ſtrikes it into the fiſh z which, after wearying itſelf 
with its agitation, is ſeized and drawn into the boat, 
It is much eſteemed by the Sicilians, - who buy it vp 


eagerly, and at its firſt coming into ſeaſon give about 


ſixpence Engliſh per pound. The ſeaſon laſts from 
May til Auguſt. The ancients uſed to cut this fiſh 
into pieces, and ſalt it; whence it was called Tomus 
Thurianus, from Thurii, a town in the bay of Ta- 
rentum, where it was taken and cured. 

The ſword-fiſh is ſaid to be very voracious, and 
that it is a great enemy to the tunny, who (according 
to Belon) are as much terrified with it as fheep are 
at the fipht of a wolf. It is a great enemy to the 
whales, and frequently deſtroys them. See BaLzxa. 

XYLO-ALOES, or ALot-woop. See Aok. 

This drug is diftinguiſhed into three ſorts ; the ca- 
la mbac, the common lignum aloes, and calambour, 

The calambac, or fineſt aloes-wood, called by au- 


thors lignum alces preſtantiſſimum, and by the Chineſe. 


/ukhiang, is the moſt reſinous of all the woods we are 
zcquainted with: it is of a light ſpongy texture, very 
porous, and its pores ſo filled up with a ſoft and fra- 
grant refin, that the whole may be preſſed and dented 
Þy the fingers like wax, or moulded about by chewin 
in the mouth, in the manner of maſtich. This kind, 
laid on the fire, melts in great! parts like reſin, and 
burns away in a few moments, with a bright flame 
and perfumed ſmell, Its ſcent, while in the maſs, is 
very fragrant and agreeable; and its taſte acrid and 
bitteriſh, but very aromatic and agreeable: it is fo 
variable in its colour, that ſome have divided it into 
three kinds; the one variegated with black and purple; 
the ſecond, with the ſame black, but with yellowiſh 
inſtead of purple; and the third, yellow alone like 
the yolk of an egg: this laſt is the leaſt ſcented of the 
three; the ſubſtance, however, in them all, is the ſame 
in every reſpect, except their colour. It is brought 
from Cochinchina. | 
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ſome of it, however, that is ſponpy, and has the holes 
filled up with the right refinous matter ; and all of it, 
when good, has veins of the ſame reſin in it. We 
meet with it in ſmall fragments, which have been cut 
and ſplit from larger: theſe are of a tolerably denſe 
texture in the more ſolid pieces, and of a duſky brown 
colour, variegated with refinous black veins. Tt is in 
this ſtate very heavy, and leſs fragrant than in thoſe 


pieces which ſhow a multitude of little holes, filled up 


with the ſame blackiſh matter that forms the veins in 


others. The woody part of theſe laſt pieces is ſome- 


what darker than the other, and is not unfrequently 
purpliſh, or even blackiſh. The ſmell of the common 
aloe-wood is very agrecable, but not ſo ſtrongly per- 
fumed as the former. Its taite is ſomewhat bitter and 
acrid, but very aromatic. This wood is alſo brought 
from Cochinchina, and fometimes from Sumatra. 

The calambour, or, as ſome write it, calambonc, ts 
alſo called agallochum ſyloe/ire, and lignum aloes mexi- 
canum. It is a light and friable wood, of a duſky 
and often mottled colour, between a duſky green black 
and a deep brown, Its ſmell is fragrant and agreeable, 
but much leſs ſweet than that of either of the others; 
and its taſte bitteriſh, but not ſo much acrid or aroma- 


tic as either of the two former. We meet with this 


very frequent, and in large logs; and theſe ſometimes 
entire, ſometimes only the heart of the tree, the cor- 
tical part being ſeparated, This is brought from the 
iſland of Timor, and is the aloe-wood uſed by the ca- 
binet-makers and inlayers. 

The Indians uſe the calambac by way of incenſe, 
burning ſmall pieces of it in the temples of their gods; 
and ſometimes their great people burn it in their Loules 


in times of feaſting. It is eſteemed a cordial taken 


inwardly; and they ſometimes give it in diſorders of 
the ſtomach and bowels, and to deſtroy the worms. 
A very fragrant oil may be procured from it by di— 
ſtillation z which is recommended in paralytic cales, 
from five to fifteen drops. It is at preſent, however, 
but little uſed; and would ſcarce be met with any 
where in the ſhops, but that it is an ingredient in fome 


of the old compoſitions. 


XYNOECTA, in Grecian antiquity, an anniverſary 
feaſt, obſerved by the Athenians in honour of Miner- 
va, upon the ſixteenth of Hecatombæon, in memory 
that, by the perſuaſion of Theſus, they left their coun- 
try-ſeats, in which they lay diſperſed here end there in 
Attica, and united together in one body. 

XYSTARCHA, in antiquity, the mailer or direc- 
tor of the xyſtus. In the Greek gymn ſium, the 
xyſtarcha was the ſecond officer, aud the gymnaſiarcha 
the firſt; the former was his hentenant, and prefided 
over the two xyfli, and all exerciics of the athletæ 
therein. | | | 

XYSTUS, among the Greeks, was a long portico 
open or covered at the top, where the athlete prac- 
tifed wreſtling and running: the gladiators, who prac- 
tiſed thercin, were called xyici. | 

Among the Romans, the xyſtus was only an alley, 
or double row of trees, meeting like an arbour, and 
forming a ſhade to walk under. 
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Yards. 


1 


* or y, the 23d letter of our alphabet: its ſound 
9 is formed by exprefling the breath with a ſudden 
expanſion of the lips from that configuration by which 
we expreſs the vowel u. It is one of the ambigenial 
letters, being a conſonant in the beginning of words, 
and placed before all vowels, as in yard, yield, young, 
Kc. but before no conſonant. At the end of words it 
is a vowel, and is ſubſtituted for the ſound of z, as in 
try, deſery, &. In the middle of words it is not uſed 
ſo frequently as i is, unleſs in words derived from the 


Greek, as in chyle, empyreal, &c. though it is admitted 


into the middle of ſome pure Engliſh words, as. in 
dying, flying, &c. The Romans had no capital of this 
letter, but uſed the ſmall one in the middle and laſt 
ſyllables of words, as in coryambus, onyx, martyr. 
Y is alſo a numeral, ſignifying 150, or, according to 
Baronius, 159; and with a daſh a-top, as T, it ſigni- 
fied 150,000. | | 

YACHT, a veſſel of ſtate, uſually employed to 
convey princes, ambaſſadors, or other great perſonages 
from one kingdom to another. 

As the principal deſign of a yacht is to accommo- 
date the paſſengers, it is uſually fitted with a variety 
of convenient apartments, with ſuitable furniture, ac- 


cording to the quality or number of the perſons con- 


tained therein. | | 

The royal yachts are commonly rigged as ketches, 
except the principn] one reſerved for the ſovereign, 
which is equipped with three maſts like a ſhip. They 
are in general elegantly furniſhed, and richly orna- 
mented with ſculpture ; and always commanded by 
captains in his majeſty's navy. 1 | 

Befides theſe, there are many other yachts of a 
ſmaller kind, employed by the commiſſioners of the 
exciſe, navy, and cuſtoms; or uſed as pleaſure- boats 
by private gentlemen. | 

YAMS, See DioscoREa. 

YAMBOO. See EvuGtxia. 

YARDS Va Snare, along piece of timber ſupended 
upon the maits of a ſhip, to extend the ſails to the 
wind, See MasT and Sir. 

All yards are either {quare or lateen ; the former of 
which are ſuſpended acroſs the maſts at right angles; 
and the latter obliquely, | 

The ſquare yards (fig. 1. Plate CCI. X.) are nearly of 
a cylindrical ſurface. They taper from the middle, 
which is called the „inge, towards the extremities 


which are termed the yard arms; and the diſtance be- 


tween the ſlings and the yard- arms on each ſide, is, by 
the artificers, divided into quarters, which are diſtin- 
gviſhed into the firſt, ſecond, third quarters, and yard- 
arms. The middle quarters are formed into eight 
ſquares, and each of the end parts is figured like the 
fruſtum of a cone. All the yards of a ſhip are ſquare 
except that of the mizen. 


The proportions for the length of yards, according. 


| baving been peculiar to the ancient Romans. 


þ 


to the different claſſes of ſhips in the Britiſh navy, are 
as follows: | 

Guns. 
560: main- yard expreſ { 100 


559: 2 by d, d, fig 190 
| Oo: late CCLX.— | 
1000: gun- deck : bh 7 Note, the figure. 35 


570: repreſents the 
575 [yard and ſails of {52 
4 hip of 74 guns. 44 
| L100 90 80 
3 all the reſt. 
To apply this rule to practice, ſuppoſe the gun- 
deck 144 feet. The proportion for this length is ag 


ooo is to 575, ſo is 144 to 83; which will be the 
length of the main- yard in feet, and ſo of all the reſt, 


80 


| 561: 
1 . 
I 00 : main- yard : 1874: fore yard. 


Guns. 
820 100 90 80 60 44 
1000 main- yard: : 847: mizen- yd. 3 70 
f 840 . NE 24 
1000: main-yard : : how 4. main topſail-yard 24 
720 : e. allthe reſt. 
719 :1 | | h 70, 
1000: fere-yard : ; 726 :& fore topſail yard 24 
715: | all thereſt, 


1000 : main topſail-yard;: 690 : main top gall.- yard all the rates. 


1000 fore topſail yard: 1 8 top-gall -yard _ * 3 


: „„ £1 ON 3 70 
1000 : fore topfail yard El 540 wizen topſail yard the reſt, 


Croſs-jack apd ſprit-ſail yards equal td- the fore 
topſail- yard. 

Sprit-topſail-yard equal to the fore top-gallant- 
ard. | | 

The diameters of yards are in the following pro- 


| portions to their length. 


The main and fore yards five ſevenths of an inch to 
one yard, The topſail, eroſs- jack, and ſprit- ſail yards, 
nine fourteenths of an inch to one yard. The top- 
gallant, mizen top-ſail, and fprit-ſail topſail yarde, 
eight thirteenths of an inch to one yard. ng 

The mizen-yard five ninths of an inch to one yard. 

All ſtuding-ſail booms and yards half an inch to 
one yard in length. | 

The lifts of the main- yard are exhibited in the above 
figure, byg ; the horſes and their ſtirrups, by h, 7 ; the 
reet-tackles and their pendents, by 4, /; and the braces 
and brace-pendents, by 22, 7. | 

The lateen- yards evidently derive their names from 
They 
are uſually compoſed of ſeveral pieces faſtened toge- 
ther by wooldings, which alſo ſerve as ſteps whercby 
the ſailors climb to the peck or upper extremity, in 
order to furl or calt looſe the ſail. 

- The mizen-yard of a ſhip, and the main- yard of 2 
bilander, are hung obliquely on the maſt, almoſt in the 
ſame manner as the lateen-yard of a xebec, fettee, or 
polacre. NE, 15 
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Yarr, a meaſure of length uſed in Britain and 
Spain, conſiſting of three feet, chicfly to meaſure 


ning cloth, ſtuffs, &c. 


YarD-Arm is that half of the yard that is on either 
ſide of the maſt, when it lies athwart the ſhip. 

VAR PDS allo denotes places belonging to the navy, 
where the ſhips of war, &c. are laid up in harbour. — 
There are belonging to his majeſtv's navy fix great 
yards, viz, Chatham, Deptford, Woolwich, Port(- 
mouth, Sheerneſs, and Plymouth; theſe yards are 
fitted with ſeveral docks, wharfs, lanches, and gravipg 
places, for the building, repairing, and cleaning of his 
majeſty's ſhips ; and therein are Jodged great quanti— 


ties of timber, maſts, planks, anchors, and other ma- 


terials : there are alſo convenicnt ftore houſes in each 
yard, in which are laid up vaſt quantities of cables, 
rigging, ſails, blocks, and all other forts of ſtores 
needful for the royal navy, 

YARL, among failors, implies ready or quick : as, 
be yare at the helm; that is, be quick, ready, and 
expeditious at the helm. It is ſometimes. alfo uſed for 
bright by ſeamen : as, to keep his arms yare ; that is, 
to keep them clean and bright. | 

VARE, a river of Norfolk, which runs from weſt to 
eaſt through that county, paſſing by Norwich, and 
falling into the German ſea at Yarmouth. 

YARMOUTH, a ſea- port town of Norfolk, with 
a market on Wedneſdays and Saturdays, and a fair 
on Friday and Saturday in Eafter-week for petty 
chapmen. It is ſeated on the river Yare, where it 
falls into the ſea, and is a place of great ſtrength, both 
by art and nature, being almoſt ſurrounded with wa- 
ter; and there is a draw-bridge over the river. It is 
eſteemed the key of this coaſt, and 18a clean handſome 
place, whoſe houſes are well built, it being a confi- 
derable town for trade. It has one large church, and 
a neat chapel, and the ſtecple of St Nicholas's is ſo 
high, that it ſerves for a ſea- mark. It is governed by 
a mayor. The harbour is a very fine one, though it 
is very dangerous for ſtrangers in windy weather; and 
it has for its ſecurity a pretty ſtrong fort. It is 27 
miles eaſt of Norwich, and 123 north-eaſt of London. 
E. Long. 2. Oo. N. Lat. 52. 45. 

VAR Mourn, a town of the Ifle of Wight, in Hamp- 
ſhire, with a market on Fridays, and one fair cn July 
25th for toys. It is ſeated on the weſtern part of the 
iſland, on the ſea-ſhore, and is encompaſſed with water; 
for not many years ago a channe] was cut through the 
peninſula, over which there is a draw-bridge, and it is 
defended by a ſtrong caſtle on the quay. It is a hand- 
ſome place, whoſe houſes are chiefly built with tone, 
and covered with ſlate; and it ſends two members to 
parliament. The market is now diſuſed. | 

YARN, wool or flax ſpun into thread, of which 
they weave cloth. See CLoTn, | 

YAWNING, an involuntary opening of the mouth, 


occahoned by a vapour or ventolity endeavouring to 


eſcape, and generally witneſſing an irkſome wearineſs, 
or an inclination to ſleep. Yawning, according to 
Boerhaave, is performed by expanding at one and the 
ſame time all the muſcles capable of ſpontaneous mo- 
tion; by greatly extending the lungs; by drawing in 


gradually and ſlowly a large quantity of air; and 
gradually and ſlowly breathing it out, after it has been 


retained for ſome time and rarified ; and then reſtoring 
the mufclts to their natural ſlate, Hence the effect 
| I 
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of yawning is to move, accelerate, and equally diſtri. Teer 


ä 


bute all the humours through all the veſſels of the . 
body, and conſequently to qualify the muſcles and or- 
gans of ſenſation for their various functions. 
Sanctorius obſerves, that a great deal is inſenſibly 
diſcharged, when nature endeavours to pet rid of the 
retained perſpirable matter, by yawning and ſtretching 
of the limbs. To theſe a perſon is moſt inclined jult 
aſter ſleep, becauſc, a greater quantity going off by 
the pores of the ſkin than at other times, wbenſoever 
a perſon wakes, the increaſed contraction that then 
happens cloſes a great deal of the perſpirable matter 
in the cutaneous paſſages, which will continually give 
ſuch irritations as excite yawning and Rretching ; an 
ſuch motions, by ſhaking the membranes of the whole 
body, and ſhifting the contacts of their fibres, and the 
incloſed matter, by degrees throw it off. Hence we 
ſee the reaſon why healthful ſtrong people are moſt 


inclined to ſuch motions, becauſe they perſpire moſt 


in time of ſleep, and therefore have more of the per- 
ſpirable matter to lodge in the pores, and greater irri- 
tations thereunto. The advantages of ſome little ex- 
erciſe jult after waking in a moroing are conſiderable, 
as it throws off all the perſpirable matter that is ready 
for its exit out of the body. When yawning is trou- 
bleſome, Hippocrates ſays, that long deep reſpiration, 
or drawing in the air at long intervals, cures it. 
YEAR, in aſtronomy and chronology. See As- 
TRONOMY, n? 289—296. 
YELL, one of the iſlands of Shetland, lying north- 


eaſt from the main land, and divided from it by an arm 


of the ſea, called Tell Sound. By ſome it is thought 


to have been the Thule of the ancients. In the old 
deſcriptions it is ſaid to be 20 miles long, and eight 
broad. It is very mountainous and full of moſs; but 
there are pretty conſiderable paſtures in which they 
feed a great many ſheep ; and it alſo affords plenty of 
peat. It has eight large harbours, which would not 
be thought deſpicable in other countries. Anciently 
it ſeems to have been pretty populous, ſince there are 
in it three churches, 20 chapels, and many brughs or 
Pict iſn forts, e 

YELLOW, one of the original colours of light. 

VEITOW- Colour for Houſe- painting. See Cut- 
Mis TRV, n* 148. 

Naples YELLOw, a beautiful colour much uſed by 
painters, formerly thought to be prepared from arſe- 
nic, but now diſcovered to have lead for its baſis. 

Verrow Hammer, in ornithology. Sce . Frix- 
GILLA. 

YELLOw-Fever. See Mepicine, n* 416, 417, 


434. 
"YEOMAN, the firſt or higheſt degree among the 

plebians of England, next in order to the gentry. 

The Yeomen are properly freeholders, who having 
land of their own, live on good huſbandry. | 

Vroua is alſo a title of office in the king's houſe- 
hold, of a middle place or rank between an uſher and 
a groom. | 

Ytoman of the Guard were anciently 250 men of 
the beſt rank under gentry, and of larger ftature than 
ordinary, each being required to be fix feet high. 

At preſent there are but loo yeomen in conl{ant - 


duty, and 70 more not in duty; and as any of the 


100 dies, his place is ſupplied out of the 70. 
They go dreſſed after the manner of king Henry 
45F 2 VIIPs 


3.0K 


Yeovil VIII's time. They formerly had diet as well as 
| = wages when in waiting; but this was taken off in the 
3 — reipn of queen Anne. | 

YEOVIL, a market-town of Somerſetſhire, ſituated 
18 miles ſouth of Wells. 

VEST, a head or ſcum riſing upon beer or ale, 
while working or fermeoting in the vat. See BREW- 
ING. 

It is uſed for a leaven or ferment in the baking of 
bread, as ſerving to ſwell or puff it up very confide- 
rably in a little time, and to make it much lighter, 
ſofter, and more delicate. See BaxinG, Breap, and 
Barn. | 

The making of yeſt was formerly a preat defidera- 
tum in the arts; but of late Mr Henry has publiſhed 
a proceſs, by which he ſays it can be originally pro- 
duced without any previous fermentation. The pro- 
ceſs conſiſts in imprepnating a mixture of molaſſes and 
flour with fixed air; and this mixture is afterwards 
found to act as a ferment to other ſubſtances, 

YEW, in botany. See TAxus. 

YLA, one of the weſtern iſlands of Scotland, fitu- 
ated in the Iriſh ſca, weft of Cantire. See Ira. 

YNCA, an appellation anciently given to the kings 
of Pern, and the princes of their blood ; the word li- 
terally ſignifying lord, king, emperor, and royal 
blcod. | | 1 0 

YOARK, or Yoxr, in agriculture, a frame of wood, 
fitted over the necks of oxen, whereby they are coupled 
together, and harnefled to the plough. 15 

Yoar of land in our ancient cuſtoms, was the 
ſnace which a yoke of oxen, that is, two oxen, may 
plow in one day. | 

OLE, the yellow part in the middle of an egg. 
See Es. The volk is endued with an anodyne, 
maturating, digeſting, and relaxing virtue. Hence it 
is very often an ingredient in clyſters, and mixed with 
a little ſalt, is commonly applied, in a walnut ſhell, to 
the navels of infants, in order to looſen the belly. 

YONNE, a river in France, which rifing in Bur- 
gundy, and running north through Nivernois and 
Champaign, falls into the Seyne at Monteran fur 
Yonne. 

YORK, in Latin Zb;zracum, the capital of York- 
ſhire in England. 'Fhis city 1s ſo ancient that the 
origin of it is uncertain, In the time of the Romans 
a legion was ſtationed here, it being then the capital 
of the Brigantes; and here died the emperor Severus, 
and Flavius Valerius Coaſtantius Chlorus, father of 
Conſtantine the Great. There was then alſo a temple 
of Bellona here, and no leſs than three military ways 
went from hence. In the time of the Saxons it was 
erected into an archbiſhopric by pope Honorius, to 
which are now ſubject the biſhoprics of Cheſter, Dur- 
ham, Carliſle, and the Iſle of Man; though ancicntly 
12 biſhoprics in England, and all Scotland, were. A 
horn is ill kept in the minſter, by which Ulphius, 
one of the Saxon princes, beſtowed all his lands and 
revenues upon the church, | 

This city ſuffered rery much during the ravages of 
the Danes; but, after the conqueſt, it began to flou- 
riih again. ['he cathedral, which coſt a Jong time 
and a great d al of money in building, is a molt ſtately 
Gothic pile. Its chapter-houſe is particularly admi— 
rec for its painted glaſe, its fine marble Ralls, its pil- 
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lars of alabaſter, and curious contrivance. In it is the York; 


ſpeas to that of London. 


* © © 
following line in gold letters : 


Ut Noſa, flos florum, fic eft Domus ita Domorum, 


The choir is remarkable for its fine carvings, particu” 
larly the ſtatues of all the Engliſh monarchs ; and the 
windows are exquiſitely painted with the hiltory of 
the Bible. The lanthorn ſteeple is 70 feet ſquare, 
and 188 high, and the windows are 45. At the ſouth 
end is a cigcular light, called the marigeld window from 
the colour of its glaſs; and at the north end is a very 
large one, whoſe painting repreſents embroidery.— 
Here, in the reign of Richard I. was a barbarous 
maſſacre of the Jews; and Henry III. had, in this 
place, an interview with Alexander king of Scots - 
Several parliaments were held here in the reigns of 
Edward I. and II. A tribunal, not unlike the par- 
liaments of France, was eſtabliſned at Vork by 
Henry VIII. to decide all cauſes in theſe northern 
parts, according to the rules of equity. 

This city, as bath been already obſerved, is a coun- 
ty of ii{c]f; and its juriſdiction extends over 36 vil- 
lages and hamlets in the neighbourhood. It is gene- 
rally reckoned the ſecond city in England ; but though 
it ſtands upon more ground, it is inferior in trade, 
wealth, and number of people, to Briſtol. It is fitu- 
ate in a hne plain, in the middle of the ſhire, on both 
ſides the Oule, walled, and divided into four wards, 
containing 28 pariſhes, It enjoys large privileges and 
immunities, conferred upon it by a ſucceſſion of kings 
from Henry II. and its chief magiltrate has the title 
of lord. mayor, which is an honour peculiar to it and 
London. Richard II. made it a county of itſelf, 
The conſervancy of moſt of the rivers of the county, 
within certain limits, belongs to the lord-mayor and 
aldermen. The middle arch of the bridge here over 
the Ouſe, is thought to equal the Rialto at Venice, 
in architecture, height, and breadth, the diameter being 
81 feet, and the height 51. Though this city is 60 
miles diſtant from the ſea, yet ſhips of 70 tons burden 
come up the river to it. The town-houſe, or Guild- 
hall, ſtands upon the bridge, and is ſuperior in all re- 
In the Popiſh times there 
were nine abbeys here, and a vall number of churches ; 
but of the latter there are only 17 now, The ſteeple 
of that of Allhallows, is reckoned the fineſt in Eng- 
land. The archbiſhop has a fine palace; and the al- 
ſembly- room, deſigned by the earl of Burlington, is 
very noble. Here are plays, aſſemblies, concerts, an 
the like entertainments, at ſome houſe or other, almoſt 
every night in the week. In the old calle, built ori- 
ginally by William the Conqueror, and repaired in 
1701, the aſſizes are kept. It ſerves alſo for the 
county goal, which is the neateſt and pleaſanteſt in 
England, with an area larger than that of the King's- 
bench, and has a handſome chapcl in it, with a good 
allowance for a preacher. This city has long givea 
the title of due to ſome branch of the royal family, 
and lately to his royal highneſs Edward, next brother 
to his preſent majeſty George III. who was carried 
off by a violent fever at Monaco in Italy, in the flower 
of his age, to the great grief of the nation and the 
royal family, | 

The plemy and cheapneſs of proviſions induces many 


perſons of ſmall fortune, or that would live frugally, 
| [0 
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york ire, to take up their abode here 


n 
and the venerable remains 
of Roman antiquities, and thoſe of a latter date, as 
abbe ys, churches, and caſtles, procure this city a viſi, 
from every curious traveller, Many Romaa altars 
urns, coins, inſcriptions, &c, have been found; and 
Saxon coins are {till extant that have been ſtruck 
here. The members for this city have precedence of 
all others, except thoſe of London, in the houſe of 
commons. An infirmary, after the manner of thoſe 
of Bath, Briſtol, &c. hath been erected in it; and a 
cotton manufaQure eſtabliſned, and brought to great 
perfection. Beſides four weekly markets, it has a 

great many fairs; one, in particular, every other 
1 hurſday, for cattle and ſheep. 

YORKSHIRE, the largeſt county of England, 
bounded on the fourth by Detby ſhire, Nottinghamſhire, 
and Lincolnſhire ; on the north by Durham and Welt- 
moreland ; on the eaſt by the German ocean; and on 
the weſt by Lancaſhire, and a part of Cheſhire. —lt is 
npwards of Bo miles in length from eaſt to welt, near 


as much in breadth, and about 360 in circumference,con- 


taining, in the Shak. 26 hundreds or wapentakes, 49 
market-towns, 563 pariſhes, 242 vicarages, with many 
chapels of eaſe, and 2330 villages. Its area is com- 
puted by ſome at 4634 fquare miles, by others at 
3,770, oo acres, and its inhabitants at upwards of 
530,000. It is divided into three parts, or ridings, 
viz. the Weſt, Eaſt, and North; ſo denominated from 
their Gtuation, i in reſpect of the city of Vork. Each 
of thele is as large, if not larger, than any ordinary 
county. There are other diviſions, as Richmondſhire, 
Allertonſhire, Howdenſhire, Hallanſhire, Craven, 
Cleveland, Marſhland, Holderneſs, &c. | 

As the ſoil and face of the country vary greatly, ſo 
does the air. In the hilly parts the air is good, but 
the ſoil very indifferent; of the lower, ſome are mar- 
hy, others drier, and the ſoil of both rich ; but the air 
of the former is more foggy and unhealthy than that 
of the latter. 
| The manufactures of this county are cutlery. and 
bard-wares; particularly knives, bits, and ſpurs; but 


the principal are Rockings and woollen cloth, with 


which it ſupplies, in a great meaſure, Germany aud the 
North, As to the produce, it abounds in corn, cattle, 
horſes, lead, and iron, coal, wood, lime, liquorice, 
alum, jet, &e. It lies wholly in the northern circuit, 
and much the greater part of it in the dioceſe of 


Vork; that only which is called Richmond/hire, be- 
The members it 


lonping to the dioceſe of Cheſter, 
ſends to parliament are 30; of which two are for the 
ſaire, and 28 for the towns. 

York (New), one of the United States of America. 
It is bounded on the eaſt by New-England ; on the 
north by Canada; on the ſouth by New- ſerſey ; and 


on the weſt by. Delawar river. It produces corn, 


avounds in catile, and has a good breed of horſes; 


but the inhabitants are chiefly employed in ſiſheries. 
They ſupply the Carribbee iſlands with flour, ſalt- 
beef, pork, ſalt-fiſh, horſes, and timber. They export 
a great deal A e and ſalted fiſh to Europe; as alſo 
log uod, train oil, and whalebone. There are ſome 
torts on the north to defend them againſt the native 
Americans. 

York (New), the capital of the province of New- 
Vork, in North-America, ſeated in an iſland at the 
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mouth of Hudſon's river. It ſtands on an eminence, 
and is ſurrounded with a wall, and has other fortifica- 
tions. It has a ſpacious harbour, with commodious 
quays, as well as warchouſes, It is frequented by 
a great number of ſhips employed in trade, and in 
the fiſheries. W. Long. 74. 40. N. Lat. 39. 40. 
YOUNG (Dr Edward), was the fon of a clergy- 
man of the ſame name, and was born about the year 
1679. When ſufficiently qualified, he was matricu- 
lated into All-Souls college, Oxford; and deſigning 
to follow the civil law, he took a degree in that pro- 
feſſion. Tn thts Gtuation he wrote his poems called 
The Laſt Day, publithed in 1904; which coming from 
a layman gave univerſal fatisfaQion : this was ſoon 
after followed by another, intitled The Force of Religicn, 


or Vanguifhed Love. Theſe productions gained him a 


reſpeQable acquaintance z he was intimate with Ad- 
diſon, and thus became one of the writers of the Spec- 


tator: but the turn of his mind leading him to the 


church, he took orders, was made one of the king's 

chaplains, and obtained the living of Welwyn in Hart- 
fordſhire, worth about 500 J. Her antum, but he never 
roſe to higher preſerment. For ſome years before the 


death of the late prince of Wales, Dr Young attended 


bis court pretty conſtantly; but upon his deceaſe, all 


his hopes of church preferment vaniſhed; however, 
vpon the Geath of Dr Hales, he was taken into the 
ſervice of the princeſs dowager of Wales, and ſucceed- 
ed him as her privy chaplain. When pretty far ad- 
zanerd in life, he married the lady Elizabeth Lee, 
daughter of the late car] of Litchficld. This lady was 
a ee and had an amiable fon and daughter, who 
both died young. What he felt for their loſs, as well 
as for that of his wile, is fincly expreſſed in his 
Night Thoughts, in which the young lady is charac- 
teriſed under the name of Narciſſa; her brother by 
that of Philander ; and his wite, thouph nameleſs, is 
frequently mentioned: and he thus, in an apoſtrophe 
to death, deplores the loſe of all the three : 

Infatiate archer, could not once ſuffice ! 

1 hy ſhaft flew thrice, and thrice my pcace was lain, 

And thrice ere thrice yon moon renew'd her horn. 
He wrote three tragedies, The Revenge, Buſiris, ani 
The Brothers. His ſatires, called Love of Fame the uni- 
verſal Paſſicn, are by many eſteemed his principal per- 
formance; though Swift ſaid the poet ſhould have 
been either more angry or more merry: they have 
been characteriſed as a fling of epigrams written on 
one ſubject, that tire the reader before he gets through 
them. He's Complaint, or Night Thoughts, exhibit 
bim as a moral and melancholy poet, and are efteem- 
ed his maſter-piece, They form a ſpecies of poctry 
peculiarly his own, and in which he has been vorivalled 
by all thoſe who attempted to write in this manner. 
They were written under the recent preſſure of his 
ſorrow for the loſs of his wife, daughter, and ſon-in- 
law; they are addreſſed to Lorenzo, a man of plea- 


| ſure and the world, and who, as it is inſinuated by 


ſome, is his own ſon, but then labouriyg under his 
father's diſpleaſure. As a pro'te-writer We arraigned 
the e manners of his time, in a work called 
The Centaur not Fabalous; and when he was above 80 
years of age, publiſhed Confectures on Original Com: 
þytion, He publiſhed ſome other pieces; and the 
whole of his works are collected in 4 aud 5 vols 12 mo. 
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he uſually, when at home in the country, ſpent many 
hours of the day walking in his own church-yard 


w_- 


among the tombs, His converſation, his writings, 
had all a reference to the life after this; and this turn 
of diſpoſition mixed itſelf even with his improvements 
in gardening. He had, for inſtance, an alcove with 
a bench, ſo painted near his houſe, that at a diſtince 
it looked as a real one, which the ſpectator was then 
approaching. Upon coming up near it, however, the 
deception was perceived, and this motto appeared, 
Tnviſibilia non decipiunt, The things unſeen do not 
deceive us.” Vet, notwithſtanding this gloomineſs of 
temper, he was fond of innocent ſports and amuſe- 
ment; he inſtituted an aſſembly and a bowling-green 
in the pariſh of which he was reQor, and often pro- 
moted the gaiety of the company 1n perſon, His wit 
was generally poignant, and ever levelled at thoſe 
who teſtified any contempt for decency and religion. 
His epigram, ſpoken extempore upon Voltaire, is 
well known ; who happening in his company to ridi— 
cule Milton, and 'the allegorical perſonages of Death 
and Sin, Young thus addreſſed him: | 

Thou art ſo witty, profligate, and thin, 

You ſeem a Milton with his Death and Sin. 

One Sunday preaching in office at St James's, he 
found, that though he ſtrove to make his audience at- 
tentive, he could not prevail. Upon which his pity 
for their folly got the better of all decorums, and he 
ſat back in tbe pulpit, and burſt into a flood of tears. 
Towards the latter part of life, he knew his own 
infirmities, and ſuffered himſclf to be in pupilage to 
his houſe-keeper ; for he confidered that, at a certain 
time of life, the ſecond childhood of age demanded its 
wonted protection. His ſon, whoſe boyiſh follies 
were long obnoxious to paternal ſeverity, was at laſt 
forgiven in his will ; and our poet died regretted by 
all, having performed all that man could do to fill his 
polt with dignity. His death happened in 1765. 

YOUTH, that ſtate of man, in which he ap- 
proaches towards his greateſt perfection of body. 
In this Rate, according to Dr Cullen, rigidity and 
ſtrength are now greater, but ſtill, with reſpe& to 
the middle point, laxity prevails; a leſs proportion 
of fluids, with reſpect to the veſſels, but ſtill prevail- 


ing humidity; increaſed cellular ſubſtance, on which 
the growth of the body chiefly depends till the acme, 


and long after; heart leſs in proportion to the ſyſtem 
than formerly, and more in a balance with it ; the 


arteries are diminiſhed, in ſome meaſure, with reſpeR' 


to the veins, but ſtill exceed them; the whole viſcera 
are larger, and particularly the lungs; and, as the 
veſſels are more rigid, conſequently a greater de- 
termination of fluids to that organ, which explains 
the diſeaſes incident to the ſtage of life, hæmoptoiſis, 
peripneumony, &. The ſame ſenſibility and irrita- 
bility continue, perhaps, as before, but the former 
is more accurate, from the tenſion of the veſſels, and 
conſequently the fibres. The latter is rather encreaſed, 
and hence iraſcibility more frequen:ly appears at this 
period. 'There is alſo great mobility, but with much 
leſs levity. | 
YPRES, a handſome, large, and populous town of 
the Auftrian Netherlands, with a biſhop's fee. It 
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Young Dr Young's turn of mind was naturally ſolemn ; and 
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has a confiderable manufactory in cloth and ſerges, Luce, 


and every year in Lent there is a conſiderable fair. 
It is one of the barrier towns, but was beſieged and 
taken by the French in 1744. It is ſeated on a fer- 
tile plain on the river Ypre, in E. Long. 2. 58. N. 
Lat. 50. 51. 
YUCCA, ApDam's NEEDLE; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order belonging to the hexandra claſs of plants. 
Species. 1. The glorioſa, or common Adam's needle; 


riſes with an ereQ, ligneous, thick (tem two or three 


feet high, having very long, narrow, ſtiff, entire 
leaves ending in a Jong, ſharp, black-ſpine, garniſhing 
the ſtem almoſt to the bottom and in a large tuft at 
top; and from the centre of the top leaves riſes a lon 
branching peduncle, ſuſtaining a panicle of bell-ſhaped 
white and purple flowers. | 

2. The filamentoſa, or Virginia yucca ; riſes with 
an upright, thick, ligneous ſtem two or three feet 
high, adorned at top with a tuft of very long, ſpear- 
ſhaped, ſtiff, blunt-pointed, ſawed filamentoſe leaves, 


emitting long threads from the ſides, hanging down- 


ward; and from the top of the ſtem amidſt the leaves 


an erect peduncle or flower-ſtalk, ſeveral feet high, 


garniſhed with many large, white, and purple-ſtriped 
leaves. Both theſe ſpecies flower in Auguſt and Sep- 
tember, and make an ornamental appearance, but are 
not ſucceeded by ſeeds in this country. They are na- 
tives of North America, the former that of Canada, 
and the latter of Virginia, and are both tolerably 
hardy. | 

3. The aloifolia, or aloe-leaved yucca; riſes with an 
ere, thick, fleſhy ftem, eight or ten feet high, 
crowned with a large tuft of long narrow, ſtiff, cre- 
nated, aJoe-like leaves, ending in ſharp ſpines ; and 
from the centre of the crown of leaves come out the 
flower-ftalk, branching pyramidally two or three feet 


. high, having all the branches terminating in a ſpike 


of flowers, purple without and white within, appear- 
ing in Auguſt and September. | 

4. Draconis, or tree-leaved yucca ; riſes with an 
upright, thick, brown ſtew, three feet high, crowned 
with long, narrow, ſerrated leaves ending in ſpines 
and nod downward; and in the centre of the leaves 
ariſe the flower-ftalk very branchy, with all the 
branches terminating in ſpikes of fleſh-coloured flowers 
in Auguſt and September. 

All theſe four ſpecies of yucea, being of fingularly 
curious growth, are worthy of culture in every good 
collection, keeping ſome of all the ſorts in pots, to 
move to ſhelter of a green-houſe in winter, as they 
will afford a conſpicuous and entertaining varicty in 
this collection: ſome plants of the two firſt forts may 
alſo, after attaining a little ſtrength and gradually 
hardened, be planted out in the ful} ground in ſome 
dry warm fituation, ſheltered by adjacent ſhrubs and 
trees. As all the ſorts are of a ſucculent nature, they 
ſhould always be planted in a light dry ſoil ; if ſome- 
what ſandy the better. The propogation of all the 
ſorts is by off-ſets and ſuckers, from the root and 
head of the plants; alſo by ſeed. The two laſt kinds 
being tender, cannot bear the open air. | 

Uſes. A kind of bread is made from the roots of 
this plant by the Indians, which much reſembles that 
from the Caſſada. See JaTROPHA. 
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Z. 


7 or 2, the twenty- fourth and laſt letter, and the 
49 nineteenth conſonant of our alphabet; the ſound 


of which is formed by a motion of the tongue from 


the palate downwards and upwards to it again, with 
a ſhutting and opening of the teeth at the ſame time, 
This letter has been reputed a double conſonant, ha- 
ving the ſound ds; but ſome think with very little 
reaſon; and, as if we thought otherwiſe, we often 
double it, as in puzzle, muzzle, &c. Among the an- 


cients, Z was a numeral letter, ſignifying two thouſand, 
and with a daſh added a-top, Z fignified two thouſand 


times two thouſand, or four millions. 
In abbreviations this letter formerly ſtood as a mark 


for ſeveral ſorts of weights; ſometimes it fignified an. 
ounce and a half, and very frequently it ſtood for half 


an ounce ; ſometines for the eighth part of an ounce, 
or a dram Troy weight; and it has in earlier times 
been uſed to expreſs the third part of an ounce, or 
eight ſcruples. ZZ were uſed by ſome of the ancient 
phyſicians to expreſs myrrh, and at preſent they are 
often uſed to ſignify zinziber, or ginger. | 
ZAARA, ZAPARA, or SAHARA, a barren and de- 
fert country of Aftica, ſtretches itſelf from the At- 
Jantic Ocean on the weſt, to the deſert of Barca and 
Nubia on the eaſt; that is, from the eighth degree 


of weſt to the twenty-ſixth of eaſt longitude ; and 


from Biledulgerid on the north to Negroland on the 
ſouth; or from the fifteenth degree of latitude quite to 
the tropic of Cancer, and even beyond; ſo that it will 
be about 400 or 509 miles in breadth, from north to 


ſouth; and above 1500 in length, from eaſt to weſt. 


The river Niger is its boundary to the fouth, It was 
known to the ancients by the name of Libya laterior, 
or Libya Deſerta; and is ſuppoſed to have been then 
inhabited by the Getuli. Ar preſent it is moſtly in- 
habited by Arabs, who, for the generality, are an 
ignorant, brutiſh, and ſavage people, who lead a 
wandering life, and live chiefly on the milk of their 
flocks, with a little barley- meal, and ſome dates. The 
poorer ſort go naked, except the females, who com- 
monly wrap a clout about their middle, and wear a 
kind of bonnet on their head; but the wealthier ſort 
have a kind of looſe gown, made of blue callicoe, 
with large ſleeves, that is brought them from Negro- 
land, Both ſexes are very ſwarthy ; the men tall and 
thin, but the women fat and luſty. When they move 
from one place to another for freſh palture, water, 
or prey, molt of them ride on camels, which have ge- 
nerally a ſort of ſaddle between the bunch and the 
neck, with a ſtring or ftrap run through their noſtrils, 
which ſerves for a bridle; and inſtead of ſpurs they 
ule a ſharp bodkin. Their tents or huts are covered 
with a coarſe ſtuff, made of camels hair, and a kind 
of wool or moſs that grows on the palm trees. Theſe 
Arabs live here under the government of their ſheiks 
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or cheyks, as in Arabia, Egypt, and other places. Zabulon 


Beſides theſe Arabs, there is a people here who live 
in ſettled habitations, and are more civil and hoſpitable, 
carrying on a kind of commerce with ſtrangers, The 
religion of both is a kind of Mohammediſm. 


ZABULON (anc. geog.), one of the twelve tribes,. 


bounded on the north by the tribes of Aſher and Naph- 
thali, on the eaſt by the ſea of Galilee, on the ſouth 
by the tribe of Iſſachar, or the brook Ciſon, which ran 
between both, on the welt by the Mediterranean; ſo 
that it touched two ſeas, or was bimarous. 

ZABULON (anc. geog.), a very ſtrong town in the 

tribe of that name, on the Mediterranean, firnamed of 
men, near Ptolemais : its vicinity to which makes it 
probable that it was alſo Chabulon, unleſs either name 
is a faulty reading in Joſephus; diſtant about 60 ſtadia 
from Prolemats. 
ZACYNTH Us (anc. geog.), an iſland to the ſouth 
of Cephalenia 60 fladia, but nearer to Peloponneſus, 
in the Ionian ſea, formerly ſubje& to Ulyſſes, in com- 
paſs above 160 ftadia, woody and fruitful, with a 
conſiderable cognominal town, and a port. The 
iſland lies over againſt Elis, having a colony of 
Acheans from Peloponneſus, over-againſt the Co- 
rinthian Gulf. Both iſland and town are now called 
Zante, to the weſt of the Morea, and ſouth of Cepha- 
lonia, E. Long. 21. 30. N. Lat. 37. 50. 

ZAFFRE, or Sar FRE, is the reſiduum of cobalt, af- 
ter the ſulphur, arſenic, and other volatile matters of 
this mineral have been expelled by calcination. It is 
therefore a kind of calx of cobalt, of a grey or reddiſh 


blue colour, when it is melted with fuſible and vitri— 
fiable matters. 
trification of zaffre proceeds from the earth or calx of 
a ſemi- metallic ſubſtance contained in cobalt, called 
by chemiſts regulus of cobalt. This is proved by melt- 
ing zaffre with a reducing flux, like any other roaſted 
ore; by which means the above-mentioned ſemi-metal- 
lie regulus of cobalt will be obtained. The ſcoria in 
this fufion has alſo a blue colour, which proceeds from 
a portion of the caix of this regulus that is not redu— 
ced, but is vitrifixd along with the ſcoria. The calx 
therefore or metallic earth of the regulus of cobalt is 
the ſole cauſe of the blue colour produced by zaffre,. 
But as the quantity of regulus contained in cobalt is 
variable, therefore ſome zaffres furniſh more blue than 
others. The heterogeneous fixed matters contained in 
cobalts, contribute, according to their quantity, not 
only to the greater or leſs intenſity of the blue colour, 
but alſo to its luſtre and beauty. For which reaſon, 
thoſe who manufaQure zaffre from cobalt, make fre- 
quent eſſays of the roaſted ore, by mixing it with vi- 
treous matters, to diſcover the iatenfity and beauty of. 
the blue colour. Good cobalts calcined would form. 
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The uſe of cobalt is to produce a very fine 


This blue colour produced by the vi- 
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not previouſly mixed with a certain quantity of vitre- 
ous fritt. In the manufaAure of zaffre, therefore, the 
calx of cobalt, the ſtrength of which has been previ- 
ouſly determined by eſlays, is mixed with ſuch a quan- 
tity of ſand, or of powdered flints and quartz, that 
with the addition of ſome ſaline flux, a deep blue glaſs 
may be formed. The zaffre that is commonly ſold, 
and which comes from Saxony, is a mixture of calx of 
cobalt with ſome vitrifiable earth, as we have ſaid. It 
is of a grey colour, as all calxes of cobalt are before 
vitrification. Some zaffres are dearer than others, ac- 
cording to the intenfity of the colour which they are 
capable of producing. Zaffre is employed in the ma- 
nufacture of pottery and of porcelain, for painting the 
ſurface of the pieces of ware upon which it 1s applied 
together with ſome ſaline flux, previouſly to the ba- 
king or glazing, that the ſame fire may alſo vitrify this 
colouring: material. 

The blue of zaffre is the moſt ſolid and fixed 6f all 
the colours that can be employed in vitrification, It 
ſuſfers no change from the moſt violent fire, It is ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed to give ſhades of blue to enamels, 
and to the cryſtal-glaſſes made in imitation of ſome 
opake and tranſparent precious ſtones, as the lapis la— 
zuli, the turquois, the faphire, and others of this kind. 

ZALEUCUS, a famous legiſlator of the Locrians, 
and the diſciple of Pythagoras, flouriſhed 5ooyears B. C. 
He made a law, by which he puniſhed adulterers with 
the loſs of both their eyes; and his ſon offending, was 
not abſolved from this puniſhment : yet, to ſhow the 
father as well as the juſt Jaw-gtiver, he put out his own 
right, and his fon's left eye. This example of juſtice 
and ſeverity made ſo ſtrong an impreſſion on the minds 
of his ſubjects, that no inſtance was found of the com- 
miſſion of that vice during the reign of that legiſlator. 
It is added, that Zaleucus forbad any wine being gi— 
ven to the ſick on pain of death, unleſs it was preſcri- 
bed by the phyſicians; and that he was ſo jealous of 
his laws, that he ordered that whoever was defirous of 
changing them, ſhould be obliged, when he made the 
propoſal, to have a cord about his neck, in order that 
he might be immediately ſtrangled, if thoſe alterations 
were eſteemed no better than the laws already eſta— 
bliſhed. Diodorus Siculus attributes the ſame thing 


to Charondas, Jepiſlitor of the Sybarites. 


Z ALUSKI (Andrew Chry ſoſtom), biſhop of Ploe- 
co, and afterwards of Varnia, and grand chancellor of 
Poland, was the fon of Alexander Zaluſki, waiwode of 
Rava, He had a great ſhare in all the important af- 
tairs of the ſtate, and died in 1711, aged 61, His 
principal work is a curious collection of Latin Letters, 
printed in 1709 and 1711, in 3 vols, folio, Theſe let- 
ters contain the hiſtory of Poland, and intereſting me- 
moirs of Europe, during his own time. 

Z AMA (anc. geog.), a town of Chamane, a di- 
ſtrict of Cappadocia, of unknown fituation.— Another 
Zama, of Meſopotamia, on the Saocoras, to the ſouth 
of Nifibis.—A third, of Numidia, diſtant five days 
journey to the welt of Carthage: it was the other 
royal refidence of the kings of Numidia, hence called 
Lama Negia. It Rood in a plain; was [ſtronger by 
art than vature; richly fupplied with every neceſ- 
Jury; and abounding in men, and Very Weapon both 
of deſence aud annoyance. 
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Lalcucus too deep a blue, and almoſt a black glaſs, if they were 
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The laſt of theſe is remarkable for the deciſive battle Zams. 
fought between the two greateſt commanders in the — 


world, Hannibel the Carthaginian and Scipio Africa. 
nus. Of this engagement, the molt important per. 
haps that ever was fought, Mr Hooke gives us the 
following account. 

6 Scipio drew up his army after the Roman manner, 
except that he placed the cohorts of the Principes di- 
realy behind thoſe of the Haſtati, ſo as to leave ſuf. 
cient ſpace for the enemy's elephants to paſs thro? from 
front to rear. C. Lælius was poſted on the left wing 
with the Italian horſe, and Maſiniſſa with his Numi- 
dians on the right. The intervals of the firſt line 
Scipio filled up with his Velites, or light- armed troops, 
ordering them, upon a ſignal given, to begin the battle; 
and in caſe they were repulſed, or broke by the ele- 
phants, to run back through the lancs before nrention- 


ed, and continue on their flight till they were got be- 


hind the Triarii. Thoſe that were wounded,. or in 
danger of being overtaken, were to turn off to the 
right and left through the ſpaces between the lines, 
and that way eſcape to the rear. | 

„The army thus drawn up, Scipio went from rank 
to rank, urging his ſoldiers to confider the conſe- 
quences of a defeat, and the rewards of viQory: on 
the one hand, certain death or flavery, (for they had 
no town in Africa ſtrong enovgh to protect them), 
on the other, not only a laſting ſuperiority over Car- 
thage, but the empire of the reſt of the world. 

«© Hannibal ranged all his elephants, to the number 
of above 80, in one front. Behind theſe he placed his 
mercenaries, conſiſting of 12,000 men, Ligurians, 
Gauls, Balcares, and Mauritanians, 

% The new levies of Carthaginians and other Afri- 
cans, together with 4000 Macedonians, under a gene- 
ral named Sopater, compoſed the ſecond line. And 
in the rear of all, at the diſtance of about a furlong, he 
poſted his Italian troops, in whom he chiefly confided. 
The Carthaginian horſe formed his right wing, the 
Numidians his left. | | 

% He ordered their ſeveral leaders to exhort their 
troops, not to be diſcouraged by their own weakneſs, 
but to place the hope of victory in him and his Italian 
army; and particularly direQed the captains of the 
Carthaginians to repreſent to them what would be the 
fate of their wives and children if the event of this 
battle ſhould not prove ſucceſsful. The general him- 
ſelf, walking through the ranks of his Italian troops, 
called upon them to be mindful of the 17 campaigns 
in which they had been fe]low-ſoldiers with him; and 
of that conſtant ſeries of yjRories, by which they had 
extinguiſhed in the Roma all hope of ever being con- 
querors. He urged them to remember, above all, the 
battles of Trebia, Thraſymenus, and Cannæ; with any 
of which the approaching battle was in no wiſe to be 
compared, either with reſpect to the bravery, or tne 
number of the enemy.“ The Romans were yet un- 
foiled, and in the height of their ſtrength when you. 
firſt met them in the field; nevertheleſs you vanquiſh- 
ed them. The ſoldiers now before us are either the 
children of the vanquifhed, or the remains of thoſe 
whom you have often put to flight in Italy. Maintain 
therefore your general's glory and your own, and efta- 
bliſh to yourſelves the name of invincible, by which 


you are become famous throughout the world.“ 
7 
« When 


. 


te When the Numidians of the two armies had ſkir- 


— miſhed a while, Hannibal ordered the managers of the 
elephants to drive them upon the enemy. Some of the - 


beafte, frightened at the noiſe of the trumpets, and 
other inſtruments of war, which ſgund:d on all fides, 
immediately ran back amongſt the Numidians of the 
Carthapinian left wing, and put them into confuſion ; 
which Maſiniſſa taking advantage of, entirely routed 
them. Great deſtruction was made of the Velites by 
the reſt of the elephants, till theſe alſo being terrified, 
ſome of them ran through the void ſpaces of the Ro- 
man army which Scipio had left for that purpoſe; 
others falling in among the cavalry of the enemy's right 
wing, gave Lælius the ſame opportunity againſt the 
| Carthaginian horſe as had been given to Maſiniſſa a- 
gainſt the Numidian, and of which the Roman did not 
fail to make the ſame uſe. After this the infantry of 
the foremoſt lines joined battle. Hannibal's mercena- 
_ ries had the advantage in the beginning of the conflict; 
but the Reman Haſtati, followed and encouraged by 
the Principes, who exhorted them to fight manfully, 
and ſhowed themſelves ready to aſſiſt them, bravely ſu- 
ſtained the atteck, and at length gained ground upon 
the enemy. The mercenaries not being ſeaſonably ſup-— 
ported by their ſecond line, and therefore thinking 
themſelves betrayed, they in their retreat tell ſurioully 
upon the Africans; fo that theſe, the Haſtati coming 
up, were obliged to fight for ſome time both apainit 
their own mercenaries and the enemy. When the two 
Carthaginian lines had ceaſed their mutual rage, they 
Joined their ftrength ; and though now but a mere 
throng of men, broke the Haſtati: but then the Prin- 
cipes advancing to the aſſiſtance of the latter, reſtorsd 
the battle; and moſt of the Africans and mercenaries 
were here cut off. Hannibal did not advance to their 
relief, the Roman Triarii not having yet engaged, and 
the Principes being ſtill in good order: and leſt the 
routed Africans and mercenaries ſhould break the ranks 


of his Italian ſoldiers, he commanded thele to preſent 


their {pears at thoſe who fled to them for protection, 
which obliged the runaways to move off to the right 
and left. | 
„ The ground over which the Romans mult march 
before they could attack Hannibal, being ftrewed with 
heaps of dead bodies and weapons, and being ſlippery 
with blood, Scipio feared that the order of his baita- 
lions would be broke, ſhould he paſs it haſtily. To 
avoid this miſchief, he commanded the Haſtati to give 
over the purinit, and halt where they were, oppotite to 
the enemy's centres after which, having ſent all his 
weindeid to the rear, he adtanced leifurely with the 
P:incipes 20d T'riarit, and placed them on the wings 
& the Haitati, Tien followed a ſharp engagement, in 
vw hi victory was long end eagerly diſputed, It would 
len that the Romans, though ſuperior in number, 
werg once upon the point of loſing the day; for Poly- 
biue alls us, that Mafiniſſa and Lælius came very ſea— 
ſouehly, and as if ſent from heaven, to their aſſiſtance, 
Thaſe generals being returned from the purſuit of the 
c valry, fell ſuddenly upon the rear of Hannibal's men, 
molt of whom wcre cut off in their ranks; and of thoſe 
that fl.d, very few elcaped the horſe, the country all 
around being a plain. 
There died of the Carthaginians in the fight a- 
my 000 and almoſt the like number were taken 
.. e 
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priſoners. The loſs on the fide of the Romans amount- 
ed to about 2000 men. Hannibal eſcaped with a few 
horſe. to Adrumetum, having performed every thing 
in the engagement which could be cxpeed from a 


great general. His army (ſays Polybius) could not 
have been more ſkilfully drawn up. For as the order 
of the Roman battalions makes it extremely difficult 
to break them, the Corthaginian wiſely placed his cle- 
phants in the front, that they might put the enemy in 
confuſion before the armies ſhould engage. In his firtt 
line he placed the mercenaries; men bold and active, 
but not well diſciplined, that by their impetuoli:y be 
might give a check to the ardour of the Romans. The 
Africans and Carthaginians, whoſe courage he doubt- 
ed, he poſted in the middle between the mercenar'es 
and his Italian ſoldiers, that they might be forced to 
fight, or at leaſt that the Romans, by ſlaughtering 
them, might fatigue themſelves and blunt their wea- 
pons. Laſt of all, he drew up the troops he had diſ- 
ciplined himſelf, and in whom he chiefly confided, at 
a gool diflance from the ſecond line, tha: they might 
not he broken by the route of the Africans aud mer- 
cenaries, and kept them in reſerve for a vigorous at— 
tack upon a tired and weakened enemy.” 

ZANGUEBAR, a country in Africa, lying on the 
eaſtern coaſt, between 3 degrees of north latitude, and 
18 ſouth. It includes ſeveral petty kingdoms, in witich 
the Portugueſe have various ſettlements. 
bitants, except thoſe converted by the Portugueſe, ate 
all Mahometans or Idolaters; and the latter much the 
more numerous. The names of the prigacipal ierrito- 
ries are Mymbaza, Lamon, Melinda, Quiala, nd Mo- 
ſambique. The Portugueſe have built icveral forts in 
Mombaza and Motambique, and have ſetiled ſeveral 
colonies there. They trade with the N-groes tor flaves, 
ivory, gold, oltrich-feathers, wax, and drugs. The 
productions are much the {ame as in other parts of A- 
frica between the tropics, 

Z ANTE, an iſland of the Mediterranean, near the 
coaſt of the Morea, 17 miles ſouth-eaſt of the iſland 
of Cephalonia, belongiog to the Venetians. It is about 
24 miles in lengtb, and 12 in breadth, and very plea- 
ſant and fertile; but its principal riches copſiſt in cur— 
rants, with which it greatly abounds. They are cul- 


tivated in a very large plain, under the ſhelter of moun- 


tains on the ſhore of this iſland; for which reaſon' the 
ſun has greater power to bring them to perfect matu- 
rity, Here are alſo the fineſt peaches in the world, 
each of which weigh 8 or 10 ounces, Here are alſo 
cucumbers and excellent gs, and a great deal of very 
good oil. The town called Zante may contain near 
20,000 inhabitants. The houſes are low, on account 


of the frequent earthquakes, for ſcarce a year paſſes 


without one; however, they do no great damage. The 
natives ſpeak both Greek and Italian. There are very 
few Roman Catholics among them ; but they have a 
biſhop as well as the Greeks. Puis place has no for- 
tifications, bur there is a fortreſs upon an eminence 

lanted with cannon. In ove part of this iſland is a 


place which ſhakes when trod upon like a guagmire ; 
and a ſpring which throws out a great deal of bity- 
men, eſpecially at the time of an earthquake. It ſerves 
inſtead of pitch to pay the boitoms of the ſhips, and 
about 100 barrels in a year are uſed for this purpoſe. 
There are about 50 villages wo iſland; but no other 
e 45 


large 


The inha- 


Zapata, large town befide Zante. 


Zea. 


3 


It is ſcated on the eaſtern 
fide of the iſland, and has a good habour. The Engliſh 
and Dutch have each a factory and conſul here. E. 
Long. 21. 15. N. Lat. 37. 57. 

LAPATA, a kind ot feait or ceremony held in I- 
taly, in the courts of certain princes, on St Nicholas's 
Cay; wherein pcople hide preſents in the ſhoes or flip- 
pers of thoſe they would do hoyour to, in ſuch a man- 
ner as may ſurpriſe them on the morrow when they 
come to dreſs; being done in 1mitation of the practice 
of St Nicholas, who vſed in the night-time to throw 


- purſes of money in at the windows, to marry poor maids 


withal. 

ZEA, INDIAN Corn, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
noccia triandria claſs. There are three ſpecies, viz. 

1. The Americana grows naturally in the iſlands of 
the Welt Indies, with a very large ſtrong ſtalk, which 


riſes to the height of 10 or 12 feet. The leaves are 


long, broad, and hang downward ; they have a broad 
white-midrib. When the ſeeds of this ſort are ripe, the 
ſpikes or ears are nine or ten inches long, and ſome-— 
times a foot; but theſe rarely ripen in England. 

2. The alba is culcivated in Italy, Spain, and Por- 

tugz J. The ftalks of this ſort are ſlenderer than thoſe 
of the former, and ſeldom rife more than fix or ſeven 
feet high. "he leaves are narrower than thoſe of the 
firlt ſort, and are hollowed like the keel of a boat, and 
their tops hang downwards. The grains of this ſort 
do not come to maturity in England, unleſs the ſeaſon 
proves very warm, and the grains are planted early and 
in a warm foil and fituation. 
3. The vulgare is cultivated in the northern parts 
of America, and alſo in Germany, The ſtalks of this 
are ſlender, and ſeldom rife more than four feet high. 
The leaves are thorter and narrower than thoſe of the 
two former; they are hollowed like the keel of a boat, 
and their tops hang down, The ſpikes of male flow- 
ers are ſhort, and the ears or ſpikes of grain are ſeldom 
more than four or tive inches long. This ſort ripens 
its grain perfectly well in England, in as little time as 
barley, ſo may be cultivated here to advantage. 

There are ſeveral varieties of the two lait ſpecies, 
which differ in the colour of their grain. The molt 
common colour is that of a yellow:ſh white; but there 
are {ſome with deep yellow, others with purple, and 
ſome with blue grains; and when the different colours 
are planted near each other, the farina will mix, and 
the ears will have grains of ſeveral colours intermixed; 
but when the grains of the different varieties are plant- 


ed at a proper dittance from each other, the produce 


wiil be the fame with the grains which were ſown, 
Theſe plants are ſeldom cultivated in England, — 
In Italy, Germany, and in many parts of North 
America, they are treated in the following man- 
ner: | 
They firſt dig the ground well in the ſpring ; and 
after having made 1t level, they draw a line acroſs the 
whole piece intended to be planted ; then they raiſe 
little hills at about three or four feet diſtance, into 
each of which they put two or three good feeds, co- 
vering them about an inch thick with earth; then they 
move ihe line four feet farther, continuing to do the 
fame through the whole ſpot of ground, fo that the 
rows may be tour feet aſunder, aud the hills three or 
tour fect dilance, Six quarts of this ſced is generally 
; | 
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allowed to an acre of land, which, if the ſoil be good, 
will commonly produce 5o buſhels of corn. 

When the corn 13 ripe, they cut off the ſtalks cloſe 
to the ground, and after having gathered off the ſpikes 
of grain, they ſpread the ſtalks in the ſun, to harden 
and dry, which they afterward uſe in the ſame man- 
ner as reeds in England for making fences, coverin 
ſheds, &c. for which purpoſe they are very uſeful t 
the inhabitants of warm countries; and when there is 
a ſcarcity of forage, they feed their cattle with them 
green, as faſt as the corn is gathered off. 

The corn is ground to flour, and the pooreſt ſort of 
people in America, and alſo in Italy and Germany, 
make their bread of this flour; and in many of the 
warmer countries, the inhabitants roaſt the whole 
ſpikes, and dreſs them many different ways, making 
ſeveral diſhes of it ; but this grain ſeldom agrees with 
thoſe who have not been accuſtomed to eat it : how- 
ever, 1n times of ſcarcity of other grain, this would be 
a better ſubſtitute for the poor than bean-flour, or 
other forts, which have been uſed io England, and at 
all times will be found a hearty food for cattle, hogs, 
and povitry ; ſo that in light ſandy lands, where beans 
and peaſe ſucceed not well, this grain may be cultivated 
to anſwer both purpoſes to advantage. | 

If this grain is cultivated by the horſe-hoeing huſ- 
bandry, it may be done at leſs expence than in any 
other method; for this is one of the plants which is 
more particularly adapted to this huſbandry. 

The time for ſowing it is about the ſame as for 
barley. : 
ZEAL, the exerciſe of a warm animated affection, 
or paſſion, for any thing. | 

ZEALAND, the chief of the Daniſh iſlands, is ſi- 
tuated at the entrance of the Baltic Sea, bounded by 
the Schaggerrac Sea on the north; by the Sound, which 
ſeparates it from Schonen, on the eaſt; by the Baltic 
Sea on the ſouth; and by the ſtrait called the Great 
Belt, which ſeparates it from the iſland of Funen, on 
the welt ; being of a round figure, near 200 miles in 
circumference: the chief town is Copenhagen. 

ZEALAND, is alſo a province of the United Nether- 
lands, confiiting of eight iſlands, which lie in the mouth 
of the river Scheld, bounded by the province of Hol- 
land, from which they are feparated by a narrow chan- 
nel, on the north; by Brabant on the eaſt; by Flan- 
ders, froim which they are ſeparated by one of the 
branches of the Scheld, on the ſouth; and by the Ger- 


man ocean on the weſt, | 
New ZEALAND, a country of Afia, in the South ' 


Pacific Ocean, firſt diſcovered by Taſman, the Datch 
navigator, in the year 1642, who gave it the name 


of Staten Land, though it has been generally diltin- 


guiſhed in our maps and charts by the name of 
New Zealand, and was ſuppoſed to be part of a ſouthern 
continent: but it is now known, from the late diſ— 
coveries of Captain Cook, who ſailed round it, to 
conſiſt of two large iſlands, divided from each other 
by a {trait four or five leagues broad, They are fitu- 
ated between the latitudes of 34 and 48 degrees ſouth, 
and between the longitudes of 166 and 180 degrees 
eaſt from Gieenwich. One of theſe iſlands is for the 
moſt part mountainous, rather barren, and but thiuly 
inhabited; but the other is much more fertile, and ot 


a better appearance. In the opinion of Sir Joſepi 
5 Banks, 


Zeal; 
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have therefore ſuppoſed them the produce of a diſſe— 
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verlols Banks, and of Dr Solander, every kind of European 
| 


fruits, grain, and plants, would flouriſh. here in the 
utmoſt Juxuriance, From the vegetables found here, 
it is ſuppoſed that the winters are milder than thoſe 
in England, and the ſummers not hotter, though more 
equally warm; ſo that it is imagined, that if this 
country were ſettled by people from Europe, they 
would, with moderate induſtry, be ſoon ſupplied, not 
only with the neceſſaries, but the Juxuries of life, in 

reat abundance. Here are foreſts of vaſt extent, 
filled with very large timber trees; and near 400 plants 
were found here that had not been diſcribed by the 
naturaliſts. The inhabitants of New Zealand are ſtout 
and robuſt, and equal in ſtature to the largeſt Euro- 
| peans. Their colour in general is brown, but in few 
deeper than that of the Spaniard who has been expoſed 
to the ſun, and in many not ſo deep; and both ſexes 
have good features, T 
they mark their bodies in a manner ſimilar to the in- 
habitants of Otaheite, and which is called fattoabing. 
Their principal weapons are lancee, darts, and a kind 
of battle-zxes ; and they have generally chown them- 
ſelves very hoftile to the Europeans who have viſited 
them. | 


ZEALOTS, an ancient ſect of the Jews, ſo called 


from their pretended zeal for God's Jaw, and the ho- 
nour of religion, | 

ZEBRA, in zoology. See Equus. 

ZECHARIAH, a canonical book of the Old Te- 
ſtament, containing the predictions of Zechariah, the 
ſon of Barachia, and grandſon of Iddo. He is the 
Eleventh of the 12 leſſer prophets. Zechariah entered 
upon the prophetic office at the ſame time with Hag- 
gai, and was ſent to the Jews upon the ſame meſlage, 
to reprove them for their backwardneſs in erecting the 
temple and reſtoring divine worſhip; but eſpecially 
for the diſorder of their lives and manners, which could 
not but derive a curſe upon them. By ſeveral notable 
villons and types, he endeavours to confirm their faith, 
and eſtabliſh their aſſurance concerning God's provi- 
dence with them, and care over them; and as a proof 


and demonſtration of this, he interſperſes the moſt. 


comfortable promiſes of the coming of the kingdom, 
the temple, the prieſthood, the victory, the glory of 
Chriſt the Branch. Nor does he forget to alfure them 
of the ruin of Babylon, their moſt implacable enemy. 
This prophet is the longeſt and molt obſcure of all the 
eller prophets, his ſtyle being interrupted and with- 
out connection. | 

ZEDOARY, in the materia medica, a root, the 
ſevera] pieces of which differ ſo much from one ano- 
ther in ſhape, that they have been divided into two 
kinds, as if two different things, under the names of 
the lang and round zedoary, being only the ſeveral parts 
of the lame root. | 7 

Zedoary is to be choſen freſh, ſound, and hard, in 
large pieces; it matters not as to ſhape, whcther long 
or round; of a ſmooth ſurface, and of a fort of fatty 
appearance within, too hard to be bitten by the teeth, 
and of the briſkeft ſmell that may be: ſuch as is friable, 
quſty, and worm eaten, is to be rejected. 

Jedoary, both of the long and round kind, is brought 
vs from China; and we find by the Arabians that 


they alſo had it from the ſame place. The round tu- 


bera are ICs frequent than the long, and ſome of them 


Their dreſs is very uncouth, and 


point in the heavens directly over our heads.“ 


rent and more rere plant; but this is not (o probable j 


as that the general form of the root is long, end the 
round tubera are only luſus nature, and lels frequent 
Init. . 

Zedoary, diſtilled with common water, aſſords a 
thick and denſe eſſential oil, which ſoon concrctes of 
itſelf into a kind of camphor; and on this oil its vir- 
tues principally depend. It is a ſudorific, and is much 
recommended by ſome in tevers, elpecially of the ma— 
lignant kinds. It is alſo given with ſucceſs as an ex- 
pectorant in all diſorders of the breaſt, ariſing from a 
tough phlegm, which it powerfully incides and attenu— 
ates; it is alſo good againſt flatulences, and in the cho— 
lic; it ſtrengthens the ſtomach, and aſſiſts digeſtion; 
and finally, is given with ſucceſs in nervous caſes of all 
kinds. 

ZELL, a city of Germany, in the circle of Lower 
Saxony, capital of the duchies of Zell and Lunenburg, 
ſituated at the confluence of the rivers Aller and Fühle, 
30 miles north of Hanover, and 40 ſouth of Lunen— 
burg. E. Long. 10. N. Lat. 52. 52. 99 

Z END, or ZtxbavesTaA, a book containing the 
religion of the Magiaps, or worſhippers of fire, who 


were diſciples of the famous Zoroaſter. See Masi. 


This book was compoſed by Zoroaſter during his 
retirement in a cave, and contained all the pretended 
revelations of that impoſtor. The firft part contains 
the liturgy of the Magi, which is uſed among them in 
all their oratories and hre-temples to this day; they 
reverence it as the Chriitians do the Bible, and the 
Mahometans the Alcoran. There are found many things 
in the Zend taken out of the ſcriptures of the Old Te— 
ſtament, which Dr Prideaux thinks is an argument 
that Zoroaſter was originally a Jew, Great part of 
the Plalms of David are inſerted: he makes Adam and 
Eve to have been the firit parents of mankind, and 
gives the ſame hiicory of the creation and deluge as 
Moſes does, and commands the ſame obſervances about 
clean and unclean beaſts, the ſame Jaw of paying tythes 
to the ſacerdotal order, with many other inttitutions 
of Jewiſh extraQion, The reſt of its contents are an 
hiſtorical account of the life, actions, and prophecies 
of its author, with rules and exhortations to moral li— 
ving. The Mahometans have a ſect which they call 
Zendikites, who are ſaid to be the Sadducees of Ma- 
hometaniſm, denying providence and the reſurrection, 
believing the tranſmigration of ſouls, and following the 
Zend of the Magi. 

ZENITH, in aſtronomy, the vertical point; or a 

ZENO ELEATESs, or of Elea, one of the greateſt 
philolophers among the ancients, Gouriſhed about tbe 
504th year before the Chriftian æra. He was the diſ— 


ciple of Parmenides, and even, according to ſome wri-* 
P , , | 


O 
ters, his adopttd fon. Ariitotle aſſerts, that he was 


the inventor of logie; but bis logic ſeems to have been 
calculated to perplex all things, and not to clear up 
any thing. For Zeno employed it only to diſpute a- 
gainſt all comers, and to flence his opponents, he— 
ther they argued right or wrong, He propoſed very 
embarraſſing arguments with reſpect to the exaltence 
of motion; and Ariſtotle, in the tixth book of his Pay- 
ſics, has preſcrved ſome of them, which are extremely 
{ubtile, eſpecially the famous argument named Ascbilles. 
; 45 & 2 As 
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As he lived long before Diogenes the Cynic, it is cer- 
tain that thoſe who have ſaid that this laſt philoſopher 
refuted Zeno's arguments againſt motion, by taking a 
turn or two up and down his ſchool, are miſtaken. 
He flew into a violent paſſion with a man who railed 
at him; and it being thought ſtrange that he ſhould 
feel ſuch indignation, he replied, © Were I inſeuſible 
to cenſure, I {hovli be equally fo with reſpect to 
praiſe.” He ſhowed great courage in ſoffering pain; 
for having undertak-n to reſtore liberty to his country, 
which groaned under the oppreſſion of a tyrant, and 
the enterpriſe being diſcovered, he ſupported with ex- 
traordinary firmneſs the ſharpeſt torments. It is ſaid 
that he had the courage to bite off his tongue, and ſpit 
in the tyrant's face, for fear of being forced, by the vio- 


lence of his torments, to difcover his accomplices. Some 


fay that he was pounded alive in a mortar, 


followers, 


Zexo, a cclebrated Greek philoſopher, was born 


at Citium, in the iſle of Cyprus, and was the founder 


of the ſect of the Stoics, This ſect had its name from 
that of a portico at Athens, where this philoſopher 
choſe to hold his diſcourſes, He was caſt upon that 
coalt by ſhipwreck ; and he ever after regarded this as 
a great happineſs, prailing the winds for having fo 
happily driven him into the port of Piræum. Zeno 
was the diſciple of Crates, and had a great number of 
He made the ſovereign good conſiſt in li- 
ving in conformity to nature, guided by the dictates of 
right reaſon. He acknowledged but one God ; and 
admitted an inevitable deſtiny over all events. His ſer- 
vant taking advantage of this laſt opinion, cried, while 
he was beating him for his diſhoneſty, “ I was defti- 
ned to (teal. To which Zeno replied, “ Yes; and 
to be beaten.” "This philoſopher was accuſtomed to 
ſay, © That if a wiſe man ought not to be in love, as 
fome pretended, none would be more miſerable than 


beautiful and virtnous women, ſince they would have 


none for their admirers but fools.” He alſo ſaid, 
„% That a part of knowledge conſiſts of being ignorant 
of ſuch things as ought not to be known: that a friend 


is another ſelf; that a little master gives perfection to 


a work, though perfection 18 not a little matter.“ He 
compared thoſe who ſpoke well and lived ill, to the 


money of Alcxandria, which was beautiful, but com- 


poſed of bad metal. It is ſaid, that being hurt by a 
tall, he laid violent hands on himſelf about 264 B. C. 
Cleanthes, Cryſippus, and the other ſucceſſors of Zeno 
maintained, that with virtue we might be happy in the 
midſt even of diſprace and the molt dreadful torments. 


They admitted the exiftence of only one God, the ſoul 


of the world, which they confidered as his body, and 
boih rogether forming a perfect being. It mutt be 


confeiſed, that of all the fects of the ancient philoſo- 


pliers, this was one of thoſe which produced the great- 
eſt men. HY 


We ought not to confound the two Zenos already 


mentioned, with 

ZENO a celebrated Epicurean philoſopher, born 
at Sidon, who had Cicero and Pomponius Atticus for 
his diſciples, and who wrote a book againſt the mathe- 
matics, which, as well as that of Poſhdoniug's refutation 
of it, is loſt; nor with ſeveral other Zeros mentioned in 
hiitory. | 

ZENOBIA, queen of Palmyra. Sce PaLnyrA. 

ZEPHANIAH, a canonical book of the Old Te- 
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ſtament, containing the predictions of Zephaniah the 
ſon of Cuſhi, and grandſon of Gedaliah ; being the 
ninth of the 12 leſſer prophets, He propheſied in the 
time of king Joſiah, a little after the captivity of the 
ten tribes, and before that of Judah; ſo that he was 
cotemporary with Jeremiah, He freely publiſhes to 
the Jews, that what increaſed the divine wrath again(t 
them, was their contempt of God's ſervice, their apo— 
ſtacy, their treachery, their idolatry, their violence and 
rapine, and other enormities: ſuch high provocations ag 
theſe, rendered their deſtruction terrible, univerſal, and 
unavoidable; and then, as moſt of the prophets do, he 
mingles exhortations with repentance, as the only ex- 
pedient in theſe circumſtances. a | 

ZEPHYR, the WesT- Wind, or that which blows 
from the cardinal point of the horizon oppoſite to the 
eaſt. 

ZEPHYRUS, one of the pagan deities, was repre- 
ſented as the ſon of Aurora, and the lover of the nymph 
Chloris, according to the Greeks, or of Flora, ac- 
cording to the Romans; and as preſiding over the 
growth of fruits and flowers. He is deſcribed as gi- 
ving a refreſhing coolueſs to the air by his ſoft and a- 
greeable breath, and as moderating the heat of ſum- 
mer by fanning the air with his filken wings, He is 
depictured under the form of a youth, with a very ten- 
der air, with wings reſembling thoſe of the butterfly, 
and with his head crowned with a variety of flowers. 
As the poets of Greece and Rome lived in a warm eli— 
mate, they are laviſh in the praiſe of this beneficent 
deity, and under his name deſcribe the pleaſure and 
advantage they received from the weſtern breezes. 

ZEST, the woody thick ſkin, quartering the ker- 
nel of a walnut; preſcribed by fome phyſicians, when 
dried and taken with white wine, as a remedy againſt 
the gravel. 


ſuch as is uſually ſqueezed into ale, wine, &c. to give 


it a flavour; or the fine ethereal oil which ſpurts out 


of that peel on ſqueezing it. 


ZEUGMA, a figure in grammar, whereby an ad- 


je&ive or verb which agrees with a nearer word, is 


alſo, by way of ſupplement, referred to another more 


remote. | 

ZEUS, in ichthyology, a genus belonging to the 
order of thoracici. The head is compreſſed, and de- 
clines, the upper lip being vaulted over by a tranſverſe 
membrane; the tongue is ſubulated ; there are ſeven 
rays in the pill membrane; and the body is comprel- 
ſed. The ſpecies are four; of which the moſt remark- 
able is the faber, or doree. It is of a hideous form, its 
body is oval, and greatly compreſſed on the ſides; the 
head large; the ſnout vaſtly projecting; the mouth 
very wide; the teeth very {mall ; the eyes great, the 
irides yellow; the lateral line oddly diftorted, ſink- 
ing at each end, and riſing near the back in the middle; 
beneath it on each fide is a round black ſpot. The tail 
is round at the end, and conſiſts of 15 branched rays- 


The colour of the ſides is olive, varied with light blue 


and white, and while living is very reſplendent, and a3 
if gilt; for which reaſon it is called the goree. The 
largeſt fiſh we have heard of weighed 12 pounds. 
Superſtition hath made the doree rival to the had- 
dock, for the honour of having been the fiſh out of 
whoſe mouth St Peter took the tribute - money, "—_ 


Zeſt is alſo uſed for a chip of orange or lemon peel; 


** 


Zeus. 


* 


Tet 


3 
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7:axis. on its ſides thoſe inconteſtible proofs of the identity of 
the fiſh, the marks of his finger and thumb. It is ra- 


ther difficult at this time to determine on which part 
to decide the diſpute; for the doree likewiſe aſſerts an 
origin of its ſpots of a ſimilar nature, but of a much 
earlier date than the former. St Chriſtopher, in wa- 
ding through an arm of the ſea, having caught a fiſh 
of this kind en paſſant, as an eternal memorial of the 
fact, left the impreſſions on its fides to be tranſmitted 
to all poſterity. In our own country it was very long 
before this fiſh attracted our notice, at leaſt as an e- 
dible one. We are indebted to the Jate Mr Quin for 
adding a mott delicious fith to our table, who over- 
coming all the vulgar prejudices on account of its de- 
formity, has effectually eſtabliſhed its reputation. 
This fiſh was ſuppoſed to be found only in the ſouth- 
ern ſeas of this kingdom, but it has been diſcovered 
laſt year on the coaſt of Angleſea. Tnoſe of the great- 
eſt ſize are taken in the Bay of Biſcay, off the French 
coaſts ; they are alſo very common in the Mediterra— 
nean: Ovid muſt therefore have ſtyled it rarus faber, 
on account of its excelleney, not its lcarcity, 
ZEURDS, a celebrated painter of antiquity, f|u- 
riſhed about 400 years before Chriſt. He was born at 
Heraclea; but as there have been many cities of that 
name, 1t cannot be certainly determined which of them 
had the honour of his birth, Some learned men how- 
ever conjecture, that it was the Heraclea near Crotona 
in Italy, He carried painting to a much higher de- 
gree of perfection than Apollodorus had left it; diſco- 


vered the art of properly diſpoſing of lights and ſhades, 


and particularly excelled in colouring. He amaſſed 
immenſe riches; and then reſolved to ſell no more of 
his pictures, but gave them away; ſaying very frank- 
ly. That he could not ſet a price on them equal to 
their value.“ Before this time he made people pay for 
ſeeing them 3 and nobody was admitted to ſee his 


Helena without ready money, which occaſioned the 


wags calling his picture Helen the Courtezan. It is not 


known whether this Helen of Zeuxis was the ſame with 


that which was at Rome in Pliny's time, or that which 
he painted for the inhabitants of Crotona to be hung 
up in the temple of Juno: this laſt he painted from 
five beautiful girls of that city, copying from each her 
greateſt excellencies. Pliny obſerves, that this admi- 
rable painter, diſputing for the prize of painting with 
Parrhaſius, painted ſome grapes ſo naturally, that the 
birds flew down to peck them. Parrhaſius, on the 
other hand, painted a curtain fo very artfully, that 
Zeuxis miſtaking it for a real one that hid his rival's 
work, ordered the curtain to be drawn aſide, to ſhow 
what Parrhaſius had done; but having found his mi- 
ſtake, he ingenuouſly confeſſed himfelf vanquiſhed, 
ſince he had only impoſed upon birds, while Parrhaſius 
had deceived even a maſter of the art. Rother time 
he painted a boy loaded with grapes; when the birds 
allo flew to this picture, at which he was vexed; and 
confeſſed, that this work was not ſufficiently finiſhed, 
fince had he painted the boy as perfeRly as the grapes, 
the birds would have been afraid of him. Archelaus, 
king of Macedon, made uſe of Zeuxis's pencil for the 
embelliſhment of his palace. One of this painter's fineft 
pieces was a Hercules ſtrangling ſome ſerpents in his 
cradle, in the preſence of his affrighted mother : but 
he himſelf chiefly eſteemed his Athleta, or Champion, 


under which he placed a Greek verſe that afterwards Ziclag 
became very famous, and in which he ſays, That it, 2 
was eaſier to criticiſe than to imitate the picure.“ Znzendor | 
He made a preſent of his Alemena to the Agrigen— 

tines. Zeuxis did not value himſelf on ſpeedily finiſh. 

ing his pictures; but knowing that Agatharchus glo- 


ried in his being able to paint with eafe and in a little I 


time, he ſaid, © That for his part he, on the contrary, 
gloried in his ſlowneſs; and if he was long in paint— 


ing, it was becauſe he painted for eternity.” Verrius 


Flaccus ſays, that Zeuxis having painted an old wo- 
man, he laughed fo very heartily at the fight of this 
picture, that he died: but as no other of the ancients 
have mentioned this particular, there is the preatelt 
reaſon to believe it fabulous. Carlo Dati has compo- 
ſed in Italian che Life of Zeuxis, with thoſe of Par- 
rhaſius, Apelles, and Protogenes. This work was print- 
ed at Florence in 1667. 

ZICLAG, or Zik LAG (anc. geog.), a town of the 
tribe of Sim-on, oa the borders of the Philiſtines, 
(Jolhua xv. and xix.), but in the hands of the Phili— 
fines till David's time, (1 Sam. Xxvii. and xxx.) 

ZIN (anc. geog.), a wilderneſs encompafſſing Idu- 
mea, at leaſt on the ſouth and welt, as far as Paleſtine 
or Canaan ; but according to Wells, on the eatlt of 
Eſom, to the north of Ezion-gaber. 1 
ZINC. See Cu Mis rv, p. 1884, ſect. iii. 8.; 
MarzRIA ME Dica, Catalogue of Simples; and Puak- 
MACY, n* 798— 801. 1 | 

It is remarkable that this ſemi- metal, when united 
with copper even in a conſiderable proportion, dimi— 
niſhes very little the malleability of that metal, and at 
the ſame time renders its colour more beautiful, and 
more like the colour of gold. This colour varies ac- 
cording to the different proportions of theſe two me- 
tallic ſubſtances in the compound, which acquires dif- 
ferent names accordingly, as braſs, tombac, fimilor, 
pinchbeck, and prince's metal. The zinc for theſe 
compoſitions mult be very pure, and free from other 
metallic bodies. The method of purifying this ſemi— 
metal, which is principally fouaded upon its property 
of not uniting with ſulphur, is thus deſcribed by Mr 
Macquer :—Whea zinc is melted in a large crucible, 
ſuet and ſulphur alternately, and the latter in larger 
quantities than the former, muſt be thrown upon it. 
If the zine 1s pure, the ſulphur burns freely on 1ts 
ſurface ;' but if it is allayed, the ſulphur combines with 
the other metals, and forms with them a kind of 
ſcoria, which muſt be taken off. This alternate pro- 
jection of ſuet ang ſulphur upon zine is continued tilt 
the ſulphur be burnt on the ſurface of the melted zine 
without forming any ſcoria; the zine thus purified, 
m3y be ſucceſsfully employed for making of braſs or 
metallic mixtures in imitation of gold. 

ZINZENDORFF (Nicholas Lewis), count, was 
the noted founder of the German religious ſect called 
Moravians, or Herrnhuterss From his own narrative 
it appears, that when he came of ape in 1721, bis 
thoughts were wholly bent on gathering together a 
little ſociety of believers, among whom he might live, 
and who ſhould entirely employ themſelves in exerciſes 
of devotion under him. He accordingly purchaſed an 
ellate at Bertholſdorff in Upper Luſatia, where being 
joined by ſome followers, he pave the curacy of the vil- 
lage to à man of his own complicxion ; and — 

or 


— — — 


Zinzendorffdorſ ſoon became talked of for a new mode of piety. 


Liſea. One Chriſtian David, a carpenter, brought a few pro- 


JE. 


ſelytes from Moravia; they began a new town about 
half a league from the village, where count Zinzen- 


dorſf fixed his reſidence among them, and where great 


numbers of Moravians flocked and eſtabliſhed them- 
ſelves under his protection: fo that in 1732 their 
number amounted to 600. An adjacent hill, called the 
Huthberg, gave occaſion to thele coloniſts to call their 
new ſettlement Huth des Herrn, and afterward Herru— 
huth; which may be interpreted © The guard or pro- 
tection of the Lord:”” and from this the whole ſect 


have taken their name. The count ſpared neither pains 


nor art to propagate his opinions; he went himſelf all 
over Europe, and at leaſt twice to America; and ſent 
his miſſionaries throughout the world. Ia 1733 a 
Herrnhut was eſtabliſhed even in Greenland; the ſo— 
ciety poſſeſſes Bethlehem in Penſylvania, and has a ſet- 
tlement among the Hottentots: China, it is reported, 
has admitted them; and we know what progreſs they 
have made in our own country as well as on the con- 
tinent. Their diſcipline is very rigid, and therefore 
ſubmiſſion to the will of their ſuperiors is inculcated as 
the wiil of their Saviour: hence the language they talk 
in is,“ Jeſus will have it ſo; the Lamb commands it:“ 
a language not uncommon in the mouth of ſpiritual 
taſkmalters. 
vians, it may be obſerved, that enthuſiaſſ ie devotees in 
all ages, have been apt to ſuffer their heavenly affec- 
tions to {tray down to carnal objects; but it was re- 
ſerved for count Zinzendorff to frame a religions ſy- 
ſtem upon obſcene principles. Thus he ſays, “ What 
is called in the Bible by the bideous name pudendum, 
or a thing to be aſhamed of on account of the fall, is 


changed by the Saviour into verendum, or a thing to 


be worſhipped.” © I conſider (ſays he) the parts for 
diſtinguiſhing both ſexes in Chriſtians, as. the moſt ho- 
nourable of the whole body, my Lord and God having 

partly inhabited them and partly worn them himſelf.” In 
conformity to thele ideas, he and his followers eſteem the 
conjugal embrace as the higheſt act of devotion. © Jeſus 
(we are told) is the ſpoule of all the filters; the huſ- 
bands, in the proper ſenſe, are his procurators or agents, 
and may therefore be called vice-chriſts, or vice-gods: 
all ſouls are of the feminine gender; the male quality 
adapted to bodies at their formation being detached 
as ſoon as 1t 15 interred.” Tneir diſcourſes and hymns 
contain a deal of nonſenſe about the five wounds of 
Chriſt ; particularly the fide hole. Cuunt Zinzen- 
dorit died in 1760. 
the Moravian tenets may conſult Rimius's account of 
them, tranſlated in 1753. 

_ ZI8CA (John), a famous general of the forces of 
the Hiflites, in the 15th century, was a gentleman 
educated at the court of Buhemia, in the reign of Wea- 
cc{}ius, £4 

after diſtinguiſhing himſelf on ſeveral occaſions, loſt an 
ye in a battle, whence he was called Ziſca, or One eyed. 


At length the Reformation, begun by John Huſs, 


ſpreading through almoſt all. Bohemia, Ziſca placed 
himſelf at the head of the Hufſites, and had ſoon un— 
der his command a body of 40,0co0 men. With this 
army be gained ſeveral vitories over thoſe of the Ro— 
miih religion, who carried on a kind of cruſade againſt 
them; and built a town in an advantageous fituation, 
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to which he gave the name of Tabor; whence the Huf. Ziuziber 


As to the doctrine taught by the Mora- 


Thoſe who wiſh to know more of 


He entered very young into the army, and 


fines of Eleutheropolis, (Jerome); the other © miles 


1 


ſites were afterwards called Taboriter, Liſca loſt his 
other eye by an arrow at the ſiege of the city of Rubi; 


but this did not prevent his continuing the war, his 


fighting battles, aud gaining ſeveral great victories, 
among which was that of Avufig on the Eibe, in which 
9000 of the enemy were left dead on the field. The 
emperor Sigiſmund, alarmed at his progreſs, cavſed 
very advantageous propoſals to be offered to him; which 
he readily accepted, and let out to meet Sigiſmund, 
but died on the road. He ordered that his body ſhould 
be left a prey to the birds and wild beaſts; and that a 
drum ſhould be made of his ſkin, being perſuaded that 


the enemy would fly as ſoon as they heard its found. 


It is added, that the Huſſites executed his will; and 


that the news of this order made ſuch an impreſſion on 


the diſturbed imaginations of the German Papiſts, that 
in many battles they actually fled at the beat of the 


drum with the ytmoſt precipitation, leaving their bag- 


gage and artillery behind them. 

ZINZIBER, or Zix GIB ER, in botany. 
MOMUM and GINGER, 

ZION, or Sto (anc. geog.), a very famous moun- 
tain, ſtanding on the north tide of the city of Jeruſa- 
lem, (Plal. xlviii. 2.); containing the upper city, built 
by king David; and where ſtood the royal palace, (Jo- 
ſephus). A part of Zion, ſituate at its extremity, was 
called Millo, of, or in the city of David, (2 Chron 


See A- 


xxxii. 5.) Modern travellers, who have been upon the 


ſpot, ſay, that Zion is the whole of the mountain, on 
which Jeruſalem ſtands at this day, though not to the 
extent in which it anciently ſtood on the ſame moun- 
tain, as appears Pſal. ix. 12. 15. Ixv. I. Ixxxvil. 2, 3. 
If. Ixii. 1. ſwelled into ſeveral eminences or tops; as 
Moriah, Acra Bezetha, and Zion, a particular emi- 
nence of mount Zion Proper, &c. encompaſſed on three 
ſides, eaſt, weſt, and ſouth, with one continued very 
deep and ſteep valley; by means of which it was im- 
pregnable on theſe three ſides, and always attacked 
and taken, according to Joſephus, by the enemy on 
the north fide, where mount Zion becomes level, and 


the vales of Gihon and Jehoſophat gradually loſe them 


{clves. This deep and ſteep valley inconteſtibly con- 
liitutes the compaſs of the old Jeruſalem on thoſe three 
tides, as plainly appears to any perſon who has been 
upon the ſpot. Oa that particular top of the mount 
called Zion, ſtood the fortreſs of the Jebuſites; which 
being afterwards taken by David, came to be called 
the city of David, where. he had his royal reſidence, 
and kept his court. That part of the valley which lay 


to the eaſt was called Feboſephat*s, having mount O- 


livet lying beyond it; that to the ſouth, Gehinnor ; 
and that to the weſt, Gihan, from cognominal mountains 


lying beyond them. At the weſt end of Gihon, with- 


out the city, ſtood Golgotha or Calvary. The pre- 
tended Golgotha, ſhown at this day within the walle, 
is the ſpurious brat of intereſted and fraudulent monks, 
(Korte). There is ansther Zion, the ſame with HER- 
MON. 

Z1PH, or Siren (aac. geog.), the name of a wil- 
derneſs or deſart in the tribe of Judah, where David 
was a fugitive; lying to the ſouth-eaſt of Hebron; fo 
called from Ziph or Siph, a twofold town in this tribe 3 
the one more to the ſouth towards Idumea, on the con- 


to 


Zirchuit 


„ 


Mar ma! 


1 


Here 


was a mountain, mentioned 1 Sam, xxiii. 14. in which 
David abode, ſaid by Jerome to be rugged, diſmal, 
and always overcait, Ziphim, Zipbæi, or Ziphenſes, the 
inhabitants of Ziph, ver. 19. 

ZIRCHNITZER-sEt, otherwiſe called the Jake of 

zirknitz, in Carniola, is about one German or four 
Englith miles in length, and half as much in breadth, 
contains three beautiful iflands, and is encompaſſed at 
ſome diſtance with mountains and foreſts. But what 
is moſt remarkable is, that it diſappears generally once 
a-year, about St John or St James's day, running off 


through holes or pits in the bottom; ſometimes it will 


diſappear twice or thrice a-year, and ſometimes even 
in winter, if the weather be dry. On the other hand, 
it has been known to continue two or three years with- 
out running off. Of the holes or pits, there are five 
much larger than the reſt, each of which ſucceſſively, 
when the water runs off, ſtands empty five days; ſo 
that the whole lake becomes dry in 25. 
the beginning of the ebb is obſerved, the fiſhing in the 
pits begin, which belong to five ſeigniories. The fiſh, 
which are carp, tench, pike, cels, and two other 3 
called ſchleien and ruten, are caught by laying nets 
over the holes. Mr Keyſler tells us, that upon the 
ringing of a bell at Zirknitz, when the waters begin 


to fall, the peaſants, both men and women, run to the 


pools quite naked, notwithſtanding both the clergy 
and magiltrates have uſed their utmoſt endeavours to 
ſuppreſs ſo indecent a cuſtom. When the water runs 
off early in the year, in about three weeks after it is 


gone there is good graſs on the bottom, which is mow- 


ed down, and the bottom afterwards ploughed, and 
ſowed with millet. If the water runs not off early, no- 
thing can be ſown; and if it returns ſoon, the ſeed is 
lolt. With reſpect to its return, the water at firſt burſts 
out of ſome pits on the ſouth fide with great violence, 
a little rain ous falling at the ſame time; but after- 
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chli to the eaſt of Hebron, towards the Dead Sea, incli- 
—_— ſouthwards, becauſe near mount Carmel. 


As ſoon as 


4:0 N 

wards (when the rain falls heavier, and it thunders at 
the ſame time ſo loud as to ſhake the earth) it breaks 
out through all the apertures with great force, inſo- 
much that the Jake is filled in 18 or 24 hours, at which 
time it is in a manner covered with wild fowl; ſuch as 


geele, ducks, &c. After the millet-harvelt, all man- 
ner of game is hunted, caught, or killed in it. On the 
ſouth fide are two caverns, out of which, when it thun- 
ders; water iſſues with aſtoniſhing ebene and if it 
happens in harveſt, a great many naked, black, and 


blind, but fat dueklings, are brought up with the wa- 


ter, which i in 14 days receive their light, and are co- 
vered with feathere. 

ZODIAC, in aſtronomy, a faſcia, or broad circle, 
whoſe middle is the ecliptic, and its extremes two circles 
parallel thereto, at ſuch a diſtance from it as to bound 


or comprehend the excurſions of the fun and plancts, 


See ASTRONOMY, n* 204. 
ZODIACAL ticur. See Avrora Borealis. 
ZONE, in geography and altronomy, a diviſion of 
the terraqueous globe with reſpect to the different de- 
grees of heat found in the different parts thereof, 


A zone is the fifth part of the furtace of the earth, 


contained between two parallels, 
The zones are denominated torrid, frigid, and tem- 
perate. | 
The torrid zone is a faſcia, or band, ſurrounding the 
terraqueous globe, and terminated by the two tropics. 
Its breadth is 46. 58. The equator, running through 
the middle of it, divides it into two equal parts, each 
containing 23. 29. The ancients imagined the torrid 
zone uninhabitable. | 
The temperate zones are two faſciæ, or bands, en- 
vironing the globe, and contained between the tropics 
and the polar circles. The breadth of each is 43. 2. 
The frigid zones are ſegments of the ſurface of the. 
earth, terminated, one by the antarctic, and the other 


by the artic circle, The breadth of each is 46. 5 8. 


VVV 


— — 1 that part of Natural Hiſtory which relates to Aui- 


mals. It is neceſſary to mention in this place, that 
we have given the deſcriptions and characters of ani— 
mals under their proper names. The ſcientific part of 
the ſubject, therefore, or the method of inveſtigating 


the genera or ſpecies of animals, by means of natural | 


or artificial arrangement, only remains to be explained, 
In order to abridge the ſtudy of zoology, many 
methods of reducing animals to claſſes, genera, and 
ſpecies, have been invented. 
is undoubtedly the beſt, the molt extenſive, and the 
moſt generally adopted, we mall give a brief account 
of it. 
Linnzus divides the whole animal kingdom into fix 
ciaſſcs, The characters of theſe fix claſſes are taken 


from the internal ſtructure of animals, in the following 
Minners; 0 


Class I, MAMMALIA, includes all animals 
that ſuckle their young. The characters of 
this claſs are theſe :—The heart has two ven- 
triclkWand two auricles ; the %o is red and 


But as that of Linræus 


Zodiac 
| 
Zone 


warm; and the animals belonging to it are 3 
viviparous. — 
CrAss II. AVES, or Birds. The . 


are the fame with thoſe of Claſs I. excepting 
that the animals belonging to it are oviparcus. 
See Brad, and OrniTHOLOGY. 

CLass III. AMPHIBIA, or AurHIDIOUS 
ArxiMALls. The heart has but one ventricle 
and one azwuricle; the blood is red and cold; 
and the animals belonging to this clals have 
the command of their /urps, fo that the inter- 
vals between iſpiration and expiration are in 
ſome meaſure voluntary. See AMPHIBIOUS, 

CLass IV. PISCES, or Fisxts. The heart 
has the ſame ſtructure, and the Sed the fame 
qualities with thoſe of the Ainphibia; but the 
animals belonging to this vials cre eafily di— 
ſtinguiſbed from the Amph.bia, by having no 
ſuch voluntary command of their lungs, and by. 
baving external brarnchiz or gl, See Fis n. 

CLass V. INSECTA, or Ixst:crs.- The Heart 
has one v.ntricle, but no auricle; the bled is 


cold 
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Mammalia. 
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cold and white; and the animals are furniſhed each genus; it is unneceſſary to ſay any thing further ay, 


with antennæ or feelers, See INSECT. 
Cuass VI. VERMES, or Worms. The cha- 
racers are the ſame with thoſe of Claſs V. only 
the animals have no antennz, and are furniſhed 
with tentaculs. | 


The Firſt Claſs, MAMMALIA, is ſubdivided into 


ſeven Orvers ; the characters of which are taken 

from the number, ſtructure, and fituation of the 
'Tetrn. 

Opa ]. 

or fore-teeth, iu each jaw, and one dag tooth. 

N. B. By one dog-tooth, Linnæeus means one 

on each fide of the fore- teeth in both jaws.— 


This order includes four geyera, vi. Homo, 


Simia, Lemur, Veſpertilio. See theſe articles. 

Ox DER II. The BxuTaA have no fore- teeth in 
either jaw. This order includes ſix genera, 
viz, Elephas, Trichechus, Bradypus, Myrme- 
cophaga, Manis, Daſypus. See thele articles, 

Ox DR III. The Fer z have, for the molt part, 
fix conical fore- teeth in each jaw. 
includes 10 genera, viz. Phoca, Canis, Felis, 
Viverra, Muſtela, Urſus, Didelphus, Talpa, 
Sorex, Erinaceus. See theſe articles. 

Ox DER IV. The Glikxrs, have two fore-teeth 
in each jaw, and no dag- teeth. This order in- 
cludes 6 genera, viz. Hyſtrix, Lepus, Caſtor, 
Mus, Sciurus, Noctilio. See theſe articles. 

Oxver V. The Prox, have no fore-teeth in 
the upper jaw, but 6 or 8 in the under- jaw.— 
This order includes 6 genera, viz. Camelus, 
Moſchus, Cervus, Capra, Ovis, Bos. See theſe 
artieles. . 

Oa DER VI. The BeLLuz, have obtuſe fore-teeth 
in each jaw. — This order includes 4 genera, 
27g. Equus, Hippopotamus, Sus, Rhinoceros, 
See theſe articles, | 

ORDER VII. TheCers, or whale kind, bave no 
uniform character in their teeth, being very 
different in the different genera; but are ſuffi- 
ciently diſtinguiſhed from the other orders of 
Mammalia, by living in the ocean, having 
pedoral tins, and a filtula or ſpiraculum upon 
the head, This order includes 4 genera, viz. 
Monodon, Baizna, Phyleter, Dclphinus. See 
theſe articles, and Cxracrous. 

The generic characters of the Mammalia are, like 
thoſe of the orders, almoſt entirely taken from the 
1 ETH, excepting the Veſpertilio, which, beſides the 
character of the order derived from the teeth, has 
this farther mark, that there is a membrane attached 
to the feet and fides, by means of which the creature 
is enabled to fly;—the Hyſtrix, whoſe body is covered 
with ſharp ſpines;—and the whole order of Pecora, 
whoſe genera, beſides the characters taken from the 
teeth, are diltinguiſhed into thoſe which have horns, 
thoſe which have 2% Hart, and by peculiaritics iu the 


horns themſelves. 


The ſpeciſe characters are very various, being taken 
from any part of the body which poſſeſſ:s a peculiar 
uniform mark of diſtinction. 


characters are to be found under the proper name of 


The PRaIMATES have four inciſores, 


Tbis order 


As examples of theſe 


concerning them in this place. 


The Second Claſs, AVES, is ſubdivided into ſix Og. 
DERS, the characters of which are taken chiefly from 
the liruQure of the BILL. f 

OxrvDrer I. The AccieitREs, have a HOOKED 
BILL, the ſuperior mandible, near the baſe be- 
ing extended on each fide beyond the inferior; 
and in ſome, the ſuperior mandible is armed 
with teeth. — This order includes 4 ſpecies, 


viz. Vultur, Falco, Strix, Laniue. See theſe 
articles. 
OxprRx II. The Pick, have a convex, compreſ- 


ſed BILL, reſembling a knife. —Lhis order con- 
tains 22 genera, v/z. Buphaga, Certhia, Core 
vus, Cuculus, Oc. See thele articles, 

OrDrer III. The Anstgts, have an obtuſe 


BILL, gibbous at the baſe, broadelt at the 


point, covered with a ſmooth ſkin, and furniſh- 
ed with teeth: The tongue is fleſhy ; and the 
toes are palmated, or webbed—This order in- 
cluds 12 genera, viz. Alca, Anas, Colymbus, 
Diomedia, &c. See theſe articles. 


OxzvDrer IV. The GAL Tx, have a long, obtuſe, 


and ſomewhat cylindrical BiLL: 'The fongue is 
undivided, and fleſhy; and the hig are naked. 
This order contains 18 genera, viz. 
Fulica, Tringa, Charadrius, Cc. 
articles, 1 | | 
Oap ER V. The Gartinz, have a convex 
BILL; the ſuperior mandible is vaulied over 
the inferior, and the margin of the ſuperior 


See thele 


mandible folds over the inferior one: The 


noftrils are half covered with a convex cartila- 
ginous membrane: The rectrices, or principal 
quill-feathers of the tail, are always more than 
12 in number; and the fee? are divided, but 
connected at the inmoſt joint. —This order 
contains 7 genera, viz, Didas, Phaſianus, 
Meleagris, Pavo, &c. See thele articles. 
OkrDtr VI. 
ſharp-pointed B!LL; and the notrils are oval, 
wide, and naked,—T'his order contains 15 
genera, viz. Caprimulgus, Alauda, Calumba, 
Sc. Ste theſe articles. ; 
The generic characters of this claſs are taken from 
peculiarities in the /, the 7:/trils, the tongue, the 


feet, the feathers, the face, the fizure of the body, &c. 


The characters which ſerve to diſtinguiſh the ſpecres 
are very various: For example, the colour of particu- 
lar feathers or parts of feathers ; creſts of feathers on 
the head, diſpoſed in different manners; the colour of 
the cere or wax; the colour of the feet; the ſhape and 
length of the 2; the number, ſituation, &c. of the 
toes; the colour and figure of the %; & W. 


The Third Claſs, AMPRIBIA, is divided into 
four ORD ERS. | 
OzDer I. The ReeriLEs, have /egs, and breathe 
by the mouth. — To's order contains 4. gener?y 
viz. Teſtudo, Draco, Lacerta, Rana. Se 
theſe ar'icles. 


Oaver Il. The SexvenTEs, have no /cg-, and 


breaths 
2 


Ardea, 


The Pass ERES, have a conical 


| Piſce 


Inſcct 
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breathe by the -10u7h, This order contains 6 
genera, viz, Crotalus, Boa, Coluber, Anguia, 
Amphiſbæna, Cœcilia. See theſe articles, 

ORDER III. The NaxrEs, are furniſhed with 
lungs, and at the ſame time breathe by lateral 
gills 5 and the rays of their fins are cartilagi- 
nous.— This order contains 14 genera, viz. 

Accipenſer, Baliſtes, c. See theſe articles. 

Orpers IV. The MeanTEes, have both /unps 
and gills ; and the feet are furniſhed with foe- 
and claws,— This order contains but one genus, 
viz. the Siren. See SIREN. 

The generic characters of this claſs are taken from 


the general figure of the Body; from their having faill 
or nc tails; being covered with a hell; having ?eeth, 
or no teeth, in the mouth 5 being furniſhed with wznegs ; 
having covered or naked bodies ; from the number, fitu- 
ation, and figure of the ſcuta and ſcales 5 from the 
number and fituation of the iracula; from the ſitua- 
tion of the mouth, &c. | 


The fpecific charaRers are ſo very various, that it 


would be ſuperfluous to enumerate them. 


The Fourth Claſs, PISCES, is ſubdivided into four 


OapExs, the characters of which are taken from the 
fituation of the belly-fins, | 


OapEx I. The Aropks, have no belly-fns.— 
This order contains 8 genera, viz. Ammo- 
dytes, Anarrhicas, Murzna, Oc. See theſe 
articles. | 

Oxvzx II. The JucuLares, have the þelly-fins 
placed before the pectoral fins. This order in- 
cludes 5 genera, viz. Callionymus, Blennius, 

_ Gadns, Oc. See theſe articles. 

OxrDer III. The Thoracic, have the be/l;-fins 
placed under the pedoral fins. —This order com- 
prehends 17 genera, viz. Gobius, Labrus, 
Sparus, c. See theſe articles, 3 

OapER IV. The ABDOMUIxALEs, have the belly- 


fins placed behind the pectoral finn. — This order 


contains 17 genera, viz. Fiſtularia, Eſox, Clu- 
pea, Cyprinus, Sc. See theſe articles. 
The generic characters of this claſs are taken from 


peculiarities in the head, the mouth, the teeth, the no- 
ſtrils, the rays in the 22embrane of the gills, the eyes, 
the general fgure of the body, the figure of the fail, the 
ſituation of the ſpiracula, &c. | 


The ſpecific characters are taken from peculiarities in 


all the parts above enumerated, and many others. 


See further the articles Fish in Encycl. and Icn- 


* THYOLOGY in the APPENDIX. 


The Fifth Claſs, INSECTA, 1s ſubdivided into 4 


Orvers, the characters of which are taken from the 
wings. See the article Ixs Er. | 


OznDerTl. The Cor EOrTERA, have four wings, the 
two ſuperior ones being cruftaceous, and furniſh- 
ed with a ſtraight ſuture. This order compre- 
hends 40 genera, viz. Attelabus, Scarabzus, 
Coccinella, Melue, Sc. See theſe articles. 

Oxrver II. The HremieTtera have four wings, 
the two ſuperior ones being /emicruſtaceous, and 
iucumbent, i. e. the interior edges lie above one 
another This order includes 12 genera, viz. 


Blatta, Gryllus, Cicada, &e. See theſe articles. 
Vor. X. | 


Oxpra III. The Lx or TENA, have four wings, 
all of them imbricated with cal. — This or- 


der contains 3 genera, viz, Papilio, Sphinx, 


Phalæna. See theſe articles, 

OrDer IV. The NevrorTERA, have four wings, 
interwoven with veins, like a piece of netavork, 
and no ſting in the anus. — This order includes 
7 genera, viz. Libella, Ephemera, Hemero- 
bius, Sc. See theſe articles. 

Ox DER V. The HyMENOTERA, have the ſame 
characters with the former, only the arus is 
armed with a fing. But this mark is peculiar 
to the females and reuters; for the males have 
no ſting.— This order comprehends 10 penera, 
viz. Apis, Formica. Veſpa, Oc. See theſe 
articles. 

Orver VI. The DieTer4, have favs wings, 
and two clavated halteres or balances behind 
each wing. - This order contains- 10 genera, 
viz, Bombylius, Afilus, Tipula, &fc. See theſe 
articles. | 5 

OrDer VII. The ArrERA, have mo winge. 
This order contains 14 ſpecies, viz. Acarus, 
Aranea, Pediculus, Sc. See theſe articles. 


See further the article InsecT in the Encycl. 


aud the articles ENTomoLocGy and InsecT in 


APPENDIX. 
The Sixth Claſs, VERMES, is divided iato five 


Oxrpers. | 
Oxrver I. The IxTesTiINA, are the moſt Himple 
animals, being perfectly naked, and without 
limbs of any kind—This order contains 7 ge- 
nera, viz. Lumbricus, Spinunculus, Faſciola, 
Gordius, Aſcaris, Hirudo, Mycine. See theſe 
articles. ; | 
Orver II. The MoLLusca, are likewiſe /imphe 
naked animals, without any hell; but they are 
brachiated, or furniſhed with a kind of limb. 
This order comprehends 18 genera, viz. Aſcidia, 
Limax, Doris, Tethys, Aphrodita, Sepia, Oc. 
See theſe articles. | 
Ox DER III. The TezsTacta, have the ſame 
characters with-thoſe of Order II. but are co- 
vered with a hel. — This order includes 39 ge- 
nera, viz. Anomia, Cardium, Argonauta, Bulla, 
Buccinum, Qs. : 
Oxver IV. The LirnophyraA, are compound 
animals, fixed upon a calcarzous baſe conttruct- 
ed by the creatures themſelves, — This order in- 
cludes the corals, of which there are 4 genera, 
viz. Tubipora, Madrepora, Oc. See thele 
articles, | 
Orver V. The ZoornvrTa, are compound ante 
malt, furmſhed with a kind of fe , and ha- 
ving a vegetating root and fem. — This order 
contains 15 genera, v/z. Spongia, Gorgoniay 
Tobularia, Hydra, Oc. See theſe articles. 


This ſhort explanation will enable any perſon who 


underſtands the Latin language to peruſe the Syſtema 


Naturæ of Linozus without the aſſiſtance of a mater. 


For more particular information concerning the ſe- 


veral branches and ſubjeRs of zoology, he may conſult 


the various articles above referred to. 
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ZOOPHYTE, in natural hiſtory, a kind of inter- 
mediate body partaking of the nature of a ſenſitive 
and a vegetable. See Z00LOGY-. 

ZOOTOMY, the art. of diſſeQing animals or living 
creatures, being the ſame with anatomy, See AxA- 
ToMY, and ComPATATIVE Anatomy. 

ZOROASTER, or Ztzxpvusur, a celebrated Per- 
ſian philoſopher, ſaid to bave been the reformer of the 
religion of the magi, and to have lived in the reign of 
Darius Hyſtaſpes. Others place him above 500 years 
before that ærà: in ſhort, authors differ ſo much with 
reſpe& to him, that nothing certain can be affirmed 
on the ſubject. | | 

ZOSIMUS, an ancient hiſtorian who. lived at the 
end of the fourth and beginning of the fifth centuries. 
There are 6x books of his hiſtory extant ; in the firſt 
of which he runs over the Roman affairs in a very 
ſuccin& manner from Auguſtus to Diocleſian; the 
other five are written more diffuſively. Zoſimus was 
a zealous Pagan; whence we find him frequently in- 
veighing with great bitterneſs againſt the Chriſtian 
princes, particularly againſt Conſtantine the Great, 
and the elder Theodoſius. His hiſtory has been 
publiſhed with the Latin verfion of Leunclavius at 
Frankfort, 1590, with the other minor hiſtorians of 
Rome, in folio; and at Oxford in 8vo. 1679. 

ZUCCHERO (Taddeo), an Italian painter, born 
in the duchy of Urbino in 1529, was initiated in the 
art by his father, an ordinary painter; but at the age 
of 14 was placed at Rome under Pietro Calabro. He 
excelled in a florid invention, and a genteel manner of 
deſigning ; but was not much admired for his colour- 
ing, which rather reſembled that of ſtatues than the 
life. He left many pieces unfiniſhed, being ſnatched 
away in his prime in 1566. | 

Zuccutro (Frederico), an eminent painter, the 
brother of Taddeo, was born in 1543; and being car- 
ried to the jubilee at Rome in 1550, was placed under 
his brother there. He afterwards finiſhed many of his 
brother's pieces. Pope Gregory XIII. employed him; 
but having a difference with ſome of his officers, he 
drew a picture of Slander, that was afterward engraved 


by Cornelius Cort, in which he repreſented thoſe who 


had offended him, decorated with aſſes ears. For this 
he was obliged to leave Rome: he then worked in 
France for the cardinal of Lorrain, and in the Eſcu- 
rial for Philip II. without contenting either of them; 
but was more fortunate in England, where he drew a 
picture of queen Elizabeth, and did ſome other pieces 
that were much commended. At length returning to 
Italy, and working at Venice, pope Gregory recalled 


and pardoned him. Soon after he received a brief 


from the pope for ereQing an academy of painting; 
of which being choſen the firſt prince, he built a 
noble apartment for their meeting. He afterwards 
went to Venice, to print ſome books he had written 
on painting, and from thence paſſed into Savoy; but 
in a journey to Loretto died at Ancona, in the year 
1609, In his ſtyle and manner of painting, he dif- 
fered but little from his brother, though he far excelled 
him in ſculpture and architecture. | | 

ZUG, a canton of Switzerland, bounded on the 
eat and north by that of Zurich, on the ſouth 


by Schweiz and Lucern, and on the weſt by the 


canton of Lucern and the Freye-Amt, or Free 
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Provinces. It is not above 12 miles either way; but 2uinaj, 
| gli, 


very populous and fruitful, yielding wine, wheat, chef. Zocich, 
nuts and other fruits, in its vales, and excellent paſture 
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on its mountains. The inbabitants of this canton are 
ſtaunch Roman Catholics. It lies in the dioceſe of Con. 
ſtance, and its government is democratical. There are 
twolakes in it, abounding in fiſh, particularly large carps, 
pikes, and a ſpecies of trouts, called rotels ; as well as 
feveral woods, full of game. Zug, which gives name 
to it, and is its capital, ſtands on the eaſt fide of a 
lake of the ſame name, about ſeven miles long, and is 
a ſtrong neat town, containing a priory, and two con- 
vente, | 
ZUINGLIUS (Ulricns), an able and zealous re- 
former, who laid the foundation of a ſeparation from 
Rome in Switzerland, at the fame time that Luther did 
the like in Saxony, was born at Wildebauſen ip 3487; 
While he officiated as preacher at Zurich, a Franciſ. 
can ſent by Leo X. came to publiſh indulgences there; 


againſt which Zuinglins, after the example of Luther, 


declaimed powerfully, In the courſe of this oppoſi- 
tion he ſtarted a new doctrine, which he called Evan. 
gelical Truth; and from the beginning of 1519 to 
1523, he preached not only againſt indulgences, but 
againſt other articles of the Romiſh church. But 
though Zuinglius made no leſs progreſs than Luther, 


he yet conducted himſelf with. more moderation and 


prudence; and wiſhing to have the concurrence of 
the civil powers, procured two aſſemblies-to be called 
at Zurich: by the firſt, he was authoriſed to proceed 
as he had begun; and by. the ſecond, the outward 
worſhip and ceremonies of the church of Rome were 


- aboliſhed, During theſe tranſactions, Zuinglius pub- 


liſhed ſeveral books in defence of his doQrines ; but 


treating of the euchariſt, and preſcribing a form of 


celebrating the Lord's ſupper, different from Luther, 
he was involved in violent diſnutes-with the reſt of his 
reforming brethren, The remainder of the Swiſs 


cantons diſallowing the proceedings of that of Zurich, 


other aſſemblies were called, and things tending to 
tumult, both ſides had recourſe to arms; when Zuin- 
glias, who began as a preacher, died in arms as a ſol- 
dier, in 1531. His works amount to four vols folio : 
his doctrines were afterward ſpread, with ſome altera-- 
tions, by Calvin, Beza, and others, whoſe followers 
were called Calviniſtt, while the diſciplines of Zuin- 

glius retained the name of Sacramentarians. 
ZURICH, a canton of Switzerland, bounded to 
the north by Swabia and the canton of Schaffhauſen ;, 
to the ſouth by the town and territory of Rapperſch- 
weil and the cantons of Switz and Zug; to the eaſt by- 
the Thurgau, Toggenburg, and Utznach; and to the 
weſt by the free bailiages and county of Baden. It 
is about 60 miles from north to ſouth, and 48 from 
eaſt to welt, With reſpect to its face, air, and ſoil, 
it is ſaid to be an epitome of all Switzerland, as con- 
taining in it hills, valleys, plains, corn-lands, vine- 
yards, lakes, and rivers. Their wines have a tartneſs 
at firft, but the longer they are kept the more agree- 
able they are. The other products are excellent 
fruits, corn, paſture, fine clay, chalk, ſeveral coloured 
earths, pit-coal, turf, and ſulphur. There are allo 
ſome mineral ſprings in the canton ; and of the lakes, 
that of Zurich is the moſt conſiderable. The refor- 
mation was introduced here by Zuingliue, in the year 
1517 


de 


i VS 


7.rich, 1517. This canton is the firſt in rank, and inferior 
— only to that of Bern in extent, power, and wealth; in 


conſequence of which, its repreſentatives preſide in the 
general diets, when held in any place belonging in 
common to the cantons; and the affairs relating to the 
whole confederacy are tranſacted in its offices. Its 
quota, for the defence of the ſeveral members of the 
confederacy, is 1400 men, Of one of the two armies 


raiſed on theſe occaſions, it nominates one of the com- 


manders in chief, as Lucern does the other, Its reve- 
nue is ſaid to be about 150,000 crowns a- year; of 
which, one year with another, two thirds are expended 
in the charges of government, and the reſt laid up in 
the treaſury. It can bring 50,000 ſighting men into 
the field at a very ſhort warning. | 
ZURICH, the capital of a canton of the ſame name 
in Switzerland, ſtands in a pleaſant country, near 
where the river Aa iſſues from the lake that takes its 
name from the town, 23 miles from Schaffhauſen, and 
114 from Geneva. After having been ruined by At- 
tila, the Hun, it is ſaid to have been reſtored by 
T'ricus, ſon of Theodoric king of the Goths, from 
whom it took the name of Thuricum, corrupted after- 
wards into that of Zurich. The river divides it into 


two parts, and has two bridges over it. It is fortified 


in the modern way, and has wide ditches, faced with 
free tone, There are five arſenals in it, well ſtored 
with arms and artillery ; an academy or college, ha- 
ving 15 profeſſors; a muſeum, or chamber of rarities ; 
a ſtately town-houſe, the pilars in the front of which 
are of black marble, ſtreaked with white; and a 
town library. The ſovereignty and adminiſtration 
of all affairs are lodged in the greater and leſſer 
council, out of which are choſen the city-officers, 
as the councils are out of the 13 companies of burgh- 
ers. There are ſeveral other councils or colleges, 


each of which has its particular department. Here 


are a great variety of ſilk, woollen, linen, cotton, and 
other manufaQures, this being the place of the preat- 


eſt trade in all Switzerland. Before the reformation, 


there was an abbey for ladies in this town, whoſe ab- 
bels had the title of princeſs ; the large revenues of 
which are now applied moſtly to pious and charitable 
uſes, The town is well ſupplied with proviſions by 
and from its lake. The ſtreets are neat, and houſes 


well built, but not magnificent. The college here 


hath produced ſome learned men, particularly Zuin- 
glius and Bullinger. In the town-library are ſeveral 
letters to Bullinger from lady Jane Gray daughter to 
the duke of Suffolk. In one of the arſenals is the 
figure of William Tell, dreſſed and armed in the an- 
cient Swiſs manner, with the croſs-hbow, whence he 
ſhot the arrow that ſtruck the apple off his child's 


head, The unmarried women here are diſtinguiſhed _ 
from the married, by a particular knot of ribbons on 


their heads, and the men are generally dreſſed in 
black; for the young only are allowed to wear co— 
loured ſtuffs, and thoſe quite plain, gold, filver, and 


Jewels, being forbid, and luxury and vanity of every 
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kind carefully guarded againſt, When they go to 


ehurch, the men all wear bands, and, when in mour- 
ning, bonnets made of paſteboard covered with crape. 

Both men and women are ſo fond of muſic, that 
there are few of them that cannot play on ſome in- 
ſtrument. If a burgher goes out of town, or a pea- 
ſant enters it, without a ſword, they are liable to be 
fined. No perſons, whatever their rank or office may 
be, are exempted from the ſumptuary laws. The 
burgomaſters, who are the ſame as the advoyers at 
Bern, have the title of excellence. The hoſpitals here 
are very neat and well endowed ; but they do not af- 
fect the ridiculous vanity of lodging the poor in pa- 
laces. Not only in this town and canton, and other 
parts of Switzerland, but alſo among the Griſons, the 
miniſters all preach covered. The country about the 
town is very pleaſant and fruitful ; for both which it 
is nat a little indebted to the lake, that extends 24 


miles in length, and about two or three in breadth. 


The water is of a green colour, ſuppoſed to be owing 
to the melted ſnow that falls into it from the adjacent 
mountains. That part of it next Zurich is called the 
Lower Lake, and the other end the Upper. The ca- 
thedral, or great church here, 18 collegiate, The 


preſent city is ſaid to owe its origin to a nunnery, 
founded by the emperor Lewis I. near where the an- 
y peror . «1 


cient Tigurum ſtood, | 


ZUTPHEN, a ftrong and conſiderable town of the 


United Provinces, in Guelderland, and capital of a 
county of the ſame name. It has a magnificent 
church, and is ſurrounded with walls. It was taken 
by the French in 1672, who in 1674 delivered it up 
to the States General. It is ſeated at the confluence 
of the rivers Berkel and Veſſel, nine miles ſouth- eaſt of 
Deventer, and 55 eaſt by ſouth of Amſterdam.— 
E. Long. 6. 13. N. Lat. 52. 12. | 
ZUIDER-zex, a great gulph or bay of the Ger- 


man ocean, which extends from ſouth to north in the 


Zurich 


Zygophyl- 
lum. 


—— wot ens — 


United Provinces, between Frieſland, Over-Veſſel, 


Guelderland, and Holland. It is ſo called from its 
ſituation towards the ſouth, and is ſaid formerly to 
have been a lake, and that the land is ſwallowed up 
which united North- Holland with Frieſſand. 
ZYGOMA, in anatomy, a bone of the head, or 


rather an union or aſſemblage of two proceſſes or emi- 
nences of bones ; the one from the os temporis, the 


other from the os malz: theſe proceſſes are hence 
termed the zygomatic proceſſes, and the ſuture that 
joins them together is denominated the zygomatic ſu- 
Fure. 


ZYGOMATICUS, in anatomy, a muſcle of the 


head, ariſing from the Os zyGoma, whence its name, 


and terminating at the angle of the lips. 
ZYGOPHYLLUM, BEAN CArER; a genus of the 
monogynia order belonging to the decandria claſs of 
plante. There are eight ſpecies, partly ſhrubby and 
partly herbaceous plants, all natives of warm climates, 
though ſome of them are hardy enough to endure the 
open air in this country. | 
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ARTICLES 


FS HS + 


CONTAINING 


Na 


or T TED; 


AND 


OrkERS (marked Eucycl.) further EXPLAINED. or IMPROVED } 


TOGETHER WITH 


Corrections of ERRORS and of WRONG REFERENCES, 


—— ——— 


BATEMENT. For n* 12. J. read p. 3587. 
art. 2. par. ult. | | be 

ABERDEEN, line g. dele This; and read Two 
very antique ſpires. | 

ABERRATION, in optics. . For no 19—22, read, 
See Lis Hr in the Index ſubjoined to OpTiCs. 

ABIES. At the end, for no 61. read Catalogue of 
Simples, p. 4483. | 

ABORTION. For n* 12. read p. 5010. chap. 
viii. 


ABROTANUM. Ia the marginal note, dele Fi- 


lago; and for no 62, 63. read p. 4483. 


ABSINTHIUM. For n' 64, 65, 66. read Cata- 
logue of Simples, p. 4483. 

ABSORBENT Mepicixks. For marginal note, 
read See MATERIA Mevica, p. 4475. col. 1. | 

ABSORBENT /e/-{s. In the marginal note, dele “ See 
Mroicixe, Part J. no 11, &c.” And at the end of 
the article, for n' 21, 50. read p. 6203, ef e. 

ABSTINENCE. In the marginal note, for P. vi. 


ns 328, &c. read nꝰ 499, 500. 


ACANTHUS. Dele the marginal note. 
ACCELERATOR. For no 176. read Table of 
the Muſcles. _ | 

ACER, the MaeLEt TREE, (Zncycl.) The pſeudo- 
platanus, or baſtard ſycamore, by tapping yields a 
liquor not unlike that of the birch-tree, from which 
the Highlanders in Scotland ſometimes make an agree- 
able and wholeſome wine. 

ACETOSA. In the marginal note, for no 69. 
read Catalogue of Simples, p. 4483. 2 

ACETUM. For n' 71, &c. read Catalogue of 
Simples, p. 4483. 

AceTum Diſtillatum. For n“ 682. read 679. 

ACHOR. On the margin, for n“ 762, 913. read 
no 760, 1009. | 

ACHRAS, a genus of the monogynia order, be- 
longing to the hexandria claſs of plants. There are 
three ſpecies; the moſt remarkable of which are, 
1. The ſapota, with oblong oval leaves, and ſmooth 
turbinated Iruit. 2. The mammoſa, with ſpear-ſhaped 


leaves, and large oval fruit. The firſt is common about 
Panama, and ſome places in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, 
but is not to be found in any of the Britiſh ſettlements 
in America. The ſecond ſort is very common in Ja- 
maica, Barbadoes, and moſt of the Weſt India iſlands, 
where the trees are planted in the gardens for their 
fruit, which is by many perſons greatly eſteemed. It 
grows to the height of 35 or 40 feet, having a ſtraiglit 
trunk covered with an aſh-· coloured bark, The branch- 
es are produced on every ſide, forming a regular head; 
and are beſet with leaves near a foot long, and almoſt 
three inches broad in the middle. The flowers are of 


a cream colour; and are ſucceeded by large oval fruit 
covered by a browniſſi ſkin, incloſing a thick pulp of a 


rufſet colour, very luſcious, and called natural marma- 


lade, from its reſemblance to that of quinces.—Theſe 
trees being natives of very hot climates, cannot be 


preſerved in this country except in the warmeſt ſtoves, 
ACHROMATIC TELEscCoPEts. 
n? 20. read p. 5597. 
ACIDS, (Zncycl.) Acids form one of the general 
claſſes into which Salts are uſually divided, the other 
two being called a/ta/ze; and neutrals. The moſt com- 


mon and eaſy method of diſtinguiſhing acids is by 


their peculiar taſte; but there are-many other proper- 
ties which equally diſtinguiſh them, the principal of 


which are: 1. With water they combine into a fluid, 
whoſe ſpecific gravity is not a medium: betwixt the 
weight of the water and acid ſeparately taken. 2, With 
ſpirit of wine they unite into a ſubſtance very diffe- 
rent from either of the component parts, called ether. 


3. They unite with abſorbent carths, alkalies, animal, 


metallic, and ſometimes with pure argillaceous earths, 


from which they cannot afterwards be ſeparated with- 


out conſiderable. difficulty. 4. They change the blue 


colour of vegetables to red, and heighten the red co- 


| lour of thoſe which are ſo already. 5. If mixed with 


a fermentable- liquor, they will prevent that proceſs 
from taking place; or if the fermentation has already 
begun, the acid will put a ſtop to it. 6. They can- 
not be frozen but in a degree of cold conſiderably 2 
. . 5 


For Orrics, 


Achtes 
| 
Acids, 


—Cu_ 
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Acid. low 329, the freezing point of water. 

— To two of theſe rules, however, there is an excep- 
tion; viz. the volatile ſulphureous acid, which will 
neither unite with abſorbent earths, nor change the co- 
lour of vegetable infuſions. But this is not to be at- 
tributed to the nature of the acid itſelf. It ariſes from 
the phlogiſton with which the volatile ſulphureous acid 
is (till combined; foi the pure ſulphureous acid is not 
different from that called the vifriolic, and is exceed- 
ingly ſtrong. 

By ſome philoſophers acids have been reckoned 
ſimple chemical elements, and by others they have 
been thought to be formed of water and earth. The 
former opinion, however, is refuted by ſome experi- 
ments which prove the deftruQibility of certain acids; 
and the latter ſeems not at all probable, We have no 
inſtance of an acid being formed out of theſe two in- 
gredients; nor can we conceive how two ſubſtances, 
ſeemingly ſo iofipid and inactive, can produce a third 
with. properties ſo exceedingly different from both. 
The vegetable acids can all of them be deſtroyed by 
means of fire; in which caſe they yield a great quan- 
tity of fixed air, thereby ſhowing that it is properly 
their element, or that from which they are formed. 
What are the conſtituent parts of fixed air, we know 
not. Dr Prieſtley ſuppoſes it to be a modification of 
the nitrous acid: but from the great quantities of de- 


ſeems alſo improbable; nor indeed can any thing con- 
cerning the origin of fixed air be deduced with cer- 
tainty from ſuch experiments as have yet been made. 
The vitriolic and marine acids are reſolved into a kind 
of air peculiar to themſelves; ſo that we have few 
or no data to gueſs at their compoſition. In their ac- 
tion upon bodies, acids greatly reſemble cold, as alka- 
lies do heat; the former always tending to preſerve, 
or even increaſe, the coheſion of ſuck bodies as they do 
not chemically diſſolve, and conſequently to keep them 
from putrefaction; while alkalis, on the other hand, 
diſſolve the cobefion, and thus ſooner bring on the ef- 
fects of putrefaction. | 
But althovgh acids thus produce the effeQs of cold, 
this is only to be underitood of them in a very diluted 
ſtate; for when concentrated, they are ſo far from 
producing cold, that with ſome bodies a moſt violent 
heat, and even flame itſelf, is ingendered. Thus a mix- 
ture of the vitriolie and nitrous acid will ſet on fire oil 
of turpentine; the nitrous acid alone will kindle oil of 
cloves, ſaſſafras, and ſome others. In this concentra- 
ted ſtate they prove a violent and corrofive poiſon if 
taken into the body; though when diluted, they not 
only may be taken with ſafety, but in many caſes 
prove medicines of great efficacy; particularly in fe- 
vers, where they are uſeful by their property of allay- 
ing thirſt, as well as by their tonic and antiſeptic qua- 
it ies. | | 
The acids are divided into three claſſes expreſſive 
of their origin, viz. the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal. The mineral are, the vitriolic, the nitrous, and 
warine acids; to which we may now add that of arſe- 
nice. The vegetable are, the acetous acid, that of tar-: 
tar, the acid juices of fruits, the acids obtained from 
woods by diſtillation, and the acid of fugar. The i- 
mal acids are, that of phoſphorus, the acid of ants, 
Waſps, bees, &. 


phlogiſticated air yielded by the latter, this opinion 


— — — —— . — — 


1 

All or moſt of the acids, as already menConed, will Acid, 
unite themſelves with alkaline ſalts, earths, and me- | 
tals; but ſome of them have theſe properties in a much 
ſtronger degree than others, The mineral acids par- 
ticularly excel in this reſpect; though even among 
theſe there are conſiderable differences, 'The vitriolic 
is reckoned the ſtrongeſt; though it is probably infe- 
rior to the acid of irene, Of this laſt, however, the 
properties are not yet generally known, 

The vitriolic, or, as it is ſometimes called, the unj- 
verſal acid, when very pure and ſtrong, appears like a 
clear oil, having twice the ſpecific gravity of water, 
or even more; in which ſtate it is called / of vitriol, 
though improperly, for it has not the leaſt oily qua- 
lity, but on the contrary mixes with water ſo violently 
that a great heat immediately takes place. In this 
ſtate the ſmalleſt quantity of an inflammable ſubſtance, . 
ſuch as a bit of cork or ſtraw, falling into it, gives a 
browniſh or black colour; and as this frequently hap- 
pens to thoſe who ſell the acid in ſmall quantities, we 
very often buy it thus diſcoloured. 

This acid was originally named the vitriolic, from 
its being diſtilled from vitriol or copperas; and the 
name is ſtill retained, though'this method of diftilla- 
tion 18 univerſally ſuperſeded by that of obtaining it 
from the fumes of burning ſulphur. It is found al- 
molt univerſally. It exiſts in vaſt quantity in ſulphur; | 
ſo that it can be extracted from it with profit even 
when great part of the acid fumes. are loſt. In the 


waters of the ocean it is found combined with calca- - 


reous earth, and with the earth called 7agne/ia. In 
the former caſe, it ſubſides to the bottom of the ſalt- 
pans, forming what is called parn-ſcratch; and in the 
latter, it produces the bitter purging falt called Een 
ſalt.— In the earth it is found in vaſt quantities united 
with calcareous matter, and eryſtallized in the large 
maſſes called gypſum, al. baſter, Paris plaſter, or ſtucco. - 
It is alſo found in many kinds of hard water united - 
with the ſame earth, and ſometimes with iron ; in which 
caſe it forms what are called chalybeate mineral waters, 
In clay of all kinds it exiſts, moſt frequently combi- 
ned with calcareous earth, but ſometimes with the ar- 
gillaceous or ſubſtance of the clay itſelf. In this laſt 
caſe the compound formed by the union is alum.” This 
acid exiſts allo in great plenty in the pyrites, or hard 
heavy lumps called b-afes, found in coal-mines. Here 
it is combined with inflammable matter, and the com- 
pound is /u/phur; but by expoſure to the air the inflam- 
mable part flies off, and the acid partly ſaturates itſelf _ 
with iron, which theſe ſubſtances alſo contain in plenty, 
and partly appears in its proper form. Hence the wa- 
ter which waſhes pyrites thus expoſed contains partly - 


za green vitriel formed by the union of the acid with 


the metal; and partly a looſe acid, which if it could 
be concentrated would become pure oil of vitriol.— 
Hence probably the origin of vitriolie and acid wa- 
ters, —TIt is alſo frequently found in or near copper 
mines; and then makes its appearance in a very acrid 


poiſonous water of a bluiſh colour, from which be 


blue copperas or vitriol is extracted. 
The vitriolic acid is of very conſiderable uſe in many 
different mechanical arts. In tanning of leather, it is 


- uſed. to give confiſtency. to the leather after it has been 


almoſt diſſolved by the lime. In dycing, it is of uſe 
for. fixing and brightening of various colours, ogy . 
| 17 
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pound called aum. In bleaching, it is alſo exceed- 
ingly uſeful for diſſolving the impurities which cannot 
be extracted by fixed alkali, whence the cloth acquires 
a clearer colour than if no acid was uſed. In medi- 
cine it is a good antiſeptic and corroborant. It 18 uſe- 
ful in many other caſes, ſo that the conſumpt of it 18 
very great; and though ſeveral manufactories of vi- 
triolic acid have been erected, the market cannot be 
overſtocked. | 

The nitrous acid, commonly called aquaſortis, when 
pure, is a limpid liquor confiderably lighter than oil of 
vitriol, its weight being to that of water as 19 to 12. 
A very ſmall quantity of inflammable matter commu— 
nicates to a large portion of this acid a deep orange 
or reddiſh eolour, and cauſes it emit very denſe fumes 
of a red colour and ſuffocating nature. It is obtain- 
ed only by diſtilling the neutral ſalt called /a/fp2re 
with oil of vitriol. Concerning its origin there have 
been great diſputes; ſome afferting that it is natu- 
rally contained in the air; others, that it is the effect 
of putrefaction; ſome, that it is only the vitriolic acid 
altered by having been mixed with putrefying vege- 
table and animal ſubſtances; and laſtly, which is the 
molt probable opinion, it has been aſſerted, that the 
nitrous acid is naturally found in vegetables, and con- 
ſequently that its being procured in large quantities 
from putrefied vegetables is not a fign of its being pro- 
duced, but only expoſed to view by that proceſs; and 


in confirmation of this hypotheſis, it is obſerved, that al- 


moſt all thoſe ſalts called efential by the chemilts, are 
no other than the nitrons acid combined with volatile 
alkali. In the earth, this acid is alſo found in various 
parts and in many different proportions ; but the ac- 
counts we have of its production, notwithſtanding their 
being ſo often repeated by different authors, are ſt ill ſo 
confuſed and uncertain, that very little confidence can 
be put in them. | Ve 
The uſes of aquafortis in dyeing, and in other me- 
chanic arts, is very conſiderable. It affords one me- 
thod of ſeparating gold from filver, being endowed 
with a power of diſſolving the latter, but not the for- 
mer. It is alſo of confiderable uſe in chemiſtry and 
medicine, particularly in the making of gun- powder; 
for to this we muſt aſeribe the whole power exerted by 
the exploſion of that compolition. In this caſe, how- 


ever, it is not made uſe of in its pure ſtate, but in con- 


junction with a fixed alkali, forming the neutral alt 
called 7izre or ſaltpetre. 

Though the nitrous acid is weaker than the vitriolie, 
in point of chemical affinity and quantity of acid 


Power, yet it ats much more briſkly upon all ſub- 


ſtances than the former; and by its means the vitriolic 
acid may be made to diſſolve many which it cannot do 
by itſelf. Being uſed for ſo many purpoſes, the con- 
ſumption of nitre is immenſe. 

The marine acid, - muriatic acid, or acid of ſea-ſalt, 


has its name from being found in the waters of the 


ocean, forming our common ſalt in conjunction with 
the foſſile fixed alkali. Beſides this, and the foſſile or 
rock-ſalt, which is of the ſame nature with the ſalt of 


the ocean, the marine-acid has no other 1 excep- 


ting the bitter liquor which remains after the extrac— 
tion of ſea- ſalt. Here it is found in combination with 
the earth called πα]h⁰ngſia, forms a liquor very pun- 
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Acid. if combined with the argillaceous earth into the com- gent to the taſte, which cannot be eryſtallized; and if Ac 
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-evaporated to dryneſs, ſoon attracts moiſture from the 
air ſufficient to reduce it again to a fluid ſtate, 


The marine acid is the weakeſt and the lighteſt of 


all the mineral acids. In its moſt concentrated ſtate 
it is of a Jemon-colour, continually exhaling denſe 
white fumes which ſpread to a great diſtance, and are 
of a very ſuffocating nature. 'The marine acid is ſcarce 
ever concentrated equally with the other two, on ac- 
count of its being much more volatile; and therefore 
its ſpecific gravity cannot well be aſcertained. The 
marine acid difſolves metals with leſs heat and ebulli- 
tion, and fewer vapours, than the other two, but ad- 
heres to them with much more obftinacy ; ſo that al- 
molt all the metals, even gold itſelf, become volatile, 
and ariſe with this acid in form of a ſublimate. The 
uſes of marine acid, except what is employed in ſea-ſalt, 
are very limited, and therefore there 18 no great demand 
for it. However, it is uſcful in the ſolution of ſome 
metals, particularly gold; in which caſe it is [mixed 
with a proportion of aquafortis, and then forms a com- 
pound called aqua regia. | 
The veGETABLE acids moſt generally uſed are vie- 
gar or the acetous acid, and the acid of tartar. The for- 
mer is produced by a kind of fermentation ; the latter 
from wine which 1s long kept, and ſeems to be a kind 


of eſfential ſalt. The uſes of vinegar as an article of 


food are very extenſive, It is alſo the baſis of ſome 
elegant and uſeful medicines. Cream of tartar makes 
no inconfiderable article in the materia medica, and is 
alſo uſed in ſome of the mechanic arts. The other 
vegetable acids are but little known or made uſe of, the 


acid juices of fruits excepted, which are almoſt entirely 


confined to culinary purpoſes” - 

With regard to the animaL acids, that of phoſpho- 
rus excepted, they have been very little the ſubje& of 
inveſtigation. The phoſphoric acid, however, is not 
entirely confined to the animal kingdom, It is ob- 


tained by diſtillation from muſtard, and ſome otlier ve- 
getables. By means of the vitriolic acid alſo, it may 


be had in great quantity from calcined bones and other 
animal earths. Je only ſubſtance from which it can 
be had without the trouble of diſtillation, is urine.— 
By ſimple evaporation, a kind of ſalt compoſed of pboi- 
phoric acid and volatile alkali is obtained. The phoſ- 
phoric acid being uſed only for, matters of curioſity, 
the conſumption of it is inconſiderable. | 

ACIDUM reinGus, an imaginary acid, which ſome 
German chemiſts ſuppoſed. to be contained in fire, and 
by combining with alkalies, lime, &c. to give them 
their cauſtic properties; an effect which is found cer- 
tainly to depend on the loſs of their fixed air. See the 
article Alx, (Eucycl.) no 16. et ſeq. 

ACONITUM, ( Zrcycl.) See alſo Moxkshoop, 
(Encycl.) D 

ACORUS. On the margin, for n® 194. read Ca- 
talogue of Simples. _ 


ACOUSTICS. Ia the foot-note, p. 57. line 3. from 


the bottom, for FiRE, read ATMOSPHERE, n* 8. 
ACRIDS. For 25. read 45. ' 
ACRIMONY, mokrzirFic. For 127—132, 163. 

read 215—227, | 
ACROSPIRE. For n' 5. read n“ 1. 

ACT, in dramatic poetry. For C Ar. II. read 

PART II. ſe&. i. | | 2 


| 
Act. 
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ACT INIA, in zoology, a genus belonging to the times, and which it is by no means poſſible to analyſe 
The body is oblong and with accuracy, 


Aftinia | 
| order of vermes molluſca. 
Air. 


Air. | 


8. Lat and 14644 E. Long. 


ſmooth, attaching itſelf firmly by its baſis to rocks 
or other ſolid ſubſtances, having a dilatable apex hook- 
ed within, The mouth is furniſhed with crooked teeth, 
the roſtrum cylindrical and radiated. There are five 
ſpecies, ſome of which make a beautiful appearance, 
and are called Animal Fliwwers, Sea Anemonies, and 
Urtica Marina. See ANIMAL Flower. 
ACTION, inlaw, (Encycl.) Sce alſo Suir, (Encycl.) 
Acrios, among pbylicians, In the marginal note, 
dele chap. iii. iv. v. | 
ADANSONIA, (Encycl.) See alſo BAoBAB, 
{ Encycl.)—Line 8 and 9. dele and South America. 
ADDER-woxr. 
Simples. 
ADIANT HUM. Ia the marginal note, for no 53. 
read Catalogue of Simples. | | 
ADMIRALTY isLAxps, lie in about 29 18” 
There are between 
twenty and thirty iſlands ſaid to be ſcattered about 
here, one of which alone would make a large king- 
dom. Captain Carteret, who firſt diſcovered them, 
was prevented touching at them, although their ap- 


pearance was very inviting, on account of the condi- 


tion of his ſhip, and of his being entirely unprovided 
with the articles of barter which ſuit an Indian trade, 
He deſcribes them as clothed with a beautiful verdure 
of woods, lofty and luxuriant, interſperſed with ſpots 
that have been cleared for plantations, groves of cocoa- 
nut trees, and houſes of the natives, who ſeem to be 
very numerous. The largeſt of theſe iſlands is eigh- 
teen leagues long in the direction of eaſt and weſt. 
The diſcoverer thinks it highly probable that theſe 
iſlands produce ſeveral valuable articles of trade, par- 
ticularly ſpices, as they lie in the ſame climate and la- 
titude as the Moluccas. 


ADVOCATE, ( Zncycl.) Advocates in the Engliſh . 


_ Eourts, are more generally called counſe/. See the article 
CouNnSsEL, (Encycl.) | | 
ADVOWSON, (£Erncycl.) 
(Encycl.) ES 
ERA. In the marginal note, dele 1, 6, 7, 8. 
ATIOLOGY. In the marginal note, for Chap. 
II, &c. read paſſin. | . 
AFFECTIONS ad Passioxs. For ne 153. read 
paſſi ni. 55 
AGALOCHUM. For Mar ERAIA Mevica, read 


XVILO-Aroks. | 


See alſo PATRONAGE, 


AGARICUS. In the marginal note, for n 76. 


read Catalogue of Simples. 

AGE. In the marginal note, for 242. read 
2—7. 
AGUE. For n* 424—426. read nꝰ 122, 136, 
148, 156. | 

AIR, (Encycl.) The general maſs of fluid which 
goes by the name of air, however ſimple and homoge- 
neous it may have been thought in former times, is ſo far 
from poſſeſſing the fimplicity. of an element, that it is 
the receptacle of all kinds of efluvia produced from ter- 


reſtrial ſubſtances either naturally or artificially. Hence, 


whatever may be the nature of the aerial fluid when 
abſolutely pure, that which we breathe, and commonly 
goes under the name of air, muſt be conſidered as an 
*xccedingly heterogeneous mixture, various at various 


For n 170. read Catalogue of 


Though, in this view, air ſeems to be a kind of 
fink or common ſewer, where all the poiſonous effluvia 
ariſing ſrom puirid and corrupted matters are depoſi- 
ted; yet it has a wonderful facility of purifying itſelf, 
and one way or other of depoſiting theſe vapours con- 
tained in it; fo that it never becomes noxious except 
in particular places, and for a ſhort time, the general 
maſs remaining upon all occaſions pretty much the 
ſame. The way in which this purification is effected 
is different, according to the nature of the vapour 
with which the air is loaded. That which moſt uni- 
verſally prevails is water; and from experiments it ap- 
pears, that the quantity of aqueous vapour contained 
in the atmoſphere is immenſe. Dr Halley, from an 
experiment on the evaporation from a fluid ſurface 
heated to the ſame degree with that given by our me- 
ridian ſun, has calculated, that the evaporation from 
the Mediterranean ſea alone is ſufficient to yield all 
the water of the rivers which run into it. Dr Watſon, 
in his Chemical Eſſays, has given an account of ſome 
experiments made with a view to determine the quan- 
tity of the water raiſed from the earth itſelf in time of 
drought ; and calculates, that, when there had been 
no rain for above a month, and the graſs was become 
quite brown and parched, the evaporation from an acre 
was not leſs than 1600 gallons in 24 hours. Making. 
afterwards two experiments, when the ground had. 
been wetted by a thunder- ſnower the day before, the 
one gave 1973, the other 1905; gallons in 12 hours. 
From this the air is every moment purified by the 
aſcent of the vapour, which continually flies off into 
the clouds, thus leaving room for the exhalation of 
freſh quantities; ſo that as the vapour is conſiderably 
lighter than the common atmoſphere, and of conſe- 
quence aſcends with great velocity, the air during all 
this time is ſaid to be dry, notwithſtanding the vaſt 
quantity of aqueous fluid that paſſes through it. 

Nor is it only from the aqueous vapour that the air 
is purified at this time. Much of that vapour ariſing 
from decayed and putrid animal and vegetable ſub- 
ſtances, and which by modern philoſophers is called 
phlogiſton, attaches itſelf to the aqueous vapour, and 
aſcends along with it. Another part is abſorbed by 
vegetables; for the phlogiſtic vapour, as has been 


| ſhown under AGckicuLTURE, ne 5. is probably the 


food of plants. The phlogiltic vapours which aſcend 
along with the aqueous ones, probably continue there 
and defcend along with the rain; whence the fertili- 
zing qualities of rain-water above thoſe of any other. 
Thus we may ſee why a dry air, whether cold or 
hot, mult always be wholeſome ; but as the atmo- 
ſphere cannot always receive vapours, it is obvious, 
that when great rains come on, . eſpecially if attended 
with heat, the lower regions of the air muſt be over- 
loaded with vapours both of the aqueous and phlogi- - 
ſtic kind, and of conſequence be very unwholeſome. 
But befides - the aqueous and phlogiſtic vapours, 
both of which are ſpecifically lighter than common 
air, there are others, which, being ſpecifically heavier, . 
cannot be carried off in this manner. Hence theſe 


groſs vapours contaminate certain places of the atmo- 
ſphere, rendering them not only unhealthy, but abſo- 
lutely poiſonous. Of theſe are, 1. Sulphureous, acid, 

| cipally. 
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and metalline exhalations. Tbeſe are produced prin» 


155 cipally by volcanoes; and as they deſcend in conſe- 


4 See Me- 
dliciue, 
no 140. 


animals, but vegetables alſo. 


quence of their ſpecific gravity, they ſuffocate and 
ſpread deſtruction all around them, poiſoning not only 
2. The vapours ariſing 
from houſes where lead and other metals are ſmelted, 
have the ſame pernicious qualities; inſomuch that the 
men who breathe them, the cattle who eat the graſs, 
and the fiſhes who inhabit the waters on which they 
fall, are poiſoned by them if taken into the body 
in a certain proportion. 3. Of the ſame kind are 
the nofetet, or emanations of fixed air which ſome- 
times proceed from old lavas, or perhaps from ſome 
other places even of the ſurface. From all theſe the 
air ſeems not capable of purifying itſelf, otherwiſe than 


either by diſperſing them by winds, or by letting them 
fubſide by their ſuperior gravity, till they are abſorbed 


either by the earth or water, according as it is their 
nature to unite with one or other of theſe elements. 


4. Of this kind alſo ſeem to be thoſe vapours which 


are called properly peſilential. The contagion of the 
plague itſelf ſeems to be of an heavy ſluggith nature, 


incapable of ariling in the air 4, but attaching itſelt to 


the walls of houſes, bed-cloaths, and wearing apparel. 


Hence ſcarce any conſtitution of the atmoſphere can 
. diſpel theſe noxious efflavia ; nor does it ſeem pro- 
| bable that peſtilential diſtempers ever ceaſe until the 


- coatagion has operated ſo long, and been (6 frequent- 


ly communicated from one to another, that, like a fer- 
-ment much expoſed to the atmoſphere, it becomes va- 
pid, communicates a milder infection, and at laſt loſes 
its ſtrength altogether. | 


Mechanical Properties of the Alx. In common with 


water, the air we breathe poſſeſſes gravity, and conſe- 


quently will perform every thing which water can do, 


leo, only as 1 to 400. 


making allowance for the great difference between the 
ſpecific gravity of water and of air. 


| This difference 
indeed is exccedingly great, and has been variouſly 
calculated. -Ricciolus eſtimates the gravity of air to 


be to that of water as 1 to 1000; Merſennus, as 1 to 


1300, or 1 to 1356; Lana, 2s 1 to 640; and Gali- 
But Mr Boyle, by more ac- 
curate experiments, makes the air at London to be to 


water as 1 to 938; and thinks, that, all things con- 
ſidered, the proportion of f to 1000 may be taken as 
a medium. 


But by three experiments made fince that 
time before the Royal Society, the ſpecific gravity of 
the air was determined to be to that of water as 1 to 
840, 852, and 860. By a very accurate experiment, 
Mr Haukſbee fixed the proportion as 1 to 885. But 
as all theſe experiments were made when the barome- 
ter was at 29 inches, Dr Juria ſuppoſes, that, at a 


medium between heat and cold, when the barometer 


every of quare inch. 


is 30 inches high, the proportion between the two 
fluids may be taken es 1 to 800; and this agrees with 
the obſervations of the Hon. Mr Cavendiſh, made 
when the barometer was at 29 inches, and the ther- 
mometer at 50. 

By means of its gravity, the air preſſes with great 


force upon all bodies, according to the extent of their 
M. Paſcal has computed the quantity of this 


ſurface. 
preſfure to be no leſs. than 2232 pounds upon every 
ſquare foot of ſurface, or upwards of 15 pounds on 
According to ſome experiments 
made by M. Amontons and de la Hire, a column of 
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air on the ſurface of the earth, and 36 fathoms high, 
is equal in length to three lines depth of mercury, 
From the barometer, however, we know that the 
whole preſſure of the atmoſphere is very different 
ſometimes being equal only to a column of 28 inches, 
and varying from thence to 31 inches. The whole 
quantity of preſſure mult thus be immenſe, and has been 
computed equal to a globe of lead 60 miles in diameter, 
By means of its gravity, the atmoſphere accom- 
pliſnes many uſeful purpoſes in nature. It prevents 
the arterial veſſels of animals and the ſap-vefſels of 
plants from being too much diſtended by the expanſive 
power (whatever it is), which has a perpetual ten- 
dency to {well them out. Thus we ſee, that, in the 
operation of cupping, where the preſſute of the air is 
taken off from a particular part, the expanſive force 
inſtantly acts, and ſwells out the veſſels to a great de- 
gree. Hence alſo, when ariimals are put into an air- 


pump, their whole bodies ſwell, 


. 


By its gravity alſo, the air promotes the union of 


fluid bodies, which would inſtantly ceaſe i: vacuo. 


Thus oils and ſalts, which remain united in air, ſepa- 
rate as ſoon as that fluid is extracted. Hence alſo, 
when hot water is put under an exhauſted receiver, it 


boils violently ; becauſe, the preſſure of the air being 


now taken off, the particles of team, which exiſted 


inviſibly among the water, and which the gravity of 


the atmoſphere prevented from flying off ſo ſoon, are 
now hurried up with great velocity, by means of the 
exceſſive comparative gravity of the aqueous fluid. 

Oa the gravity of the air depend the aſcent of wa- 
ter in pumps, ſyphons, &c. and likewiſe all the phe- 
nomena of the barometer. | 

Beſides its gravity, which the air has in common 
with water and other fluids, there is another, which 
it has only in common with ſteam. or vapour. This is 


called its elaſticity ; by which, like a ſpring, it allows 


itſelf to be compreſſed into a ſmaller bulk, and then re- 
_ again to its original ſize upon removing the preſ- 
ure. ; 

This property of the air was firſt aſcertained by ſome 
experiments of lord Bacon, who, upon this principle, 
conſtructed his vitrum calendare, the firſt thermometer. 
Of this power we have numerous proofs. Thus, a 
blown bladder being ſqueezed in tbe hand, we find the 
included air ſenſibly reſiſt; ſo that, upon ceaſing to 


compreſs, the cavities or impreſſions made in its ſur- 


face are readily expanded again and filled up. 

On this property of elaſticity the ſtructure and of- 
fice of the Alk - Pump depend. Every particle of air 
always exerts this niſus or endeavour to expand, and 
thus ſtrives againſt an equal endeavour of the ambient 
particles; whoſe reſiſtance happening by any means 
to be weakened, it immediately diffuſes into an im- 
menſe extent. Hence it is that thin glaſs bubbles, or 
bladders filled witch air, and exactly cloſed, being in- 
cluded in the exhauſted receiver of an air- pump, burſt 
by the force of the included air. So a bladder quite 
flaccid, containing only the ſmalleſt quantity of air, 
ſwells in the receiver and appears quite full. The ſame 
effect is alſo found, by carrying the flaccid bladder to 
the top of an high mountain. | 

It has been queſtioned among philoſophers, whether 
this elaſtic power of the air is capable of being deftroy- 
ed or diminiſhed. Mr Boyle made ſeveral experiments 
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with a view to diſcover, how long air brought to the 


— greateſt degree of expanſion to which he could reduce 


it in his air-pump, would retain its ſpring; and could 
never obſerve any ſenſible diminution. Deſaguliers 
found, that air, after having been incloſed for half a 
year in'a wind-gun, had loſt none of its elaſticity; and 
Roberval, after preſerving it in the ſame manner for 
16 years, obſerved, that its expanſive projectile force 
was the ſame as if it had been recently condenſed. 
Nevertheleſs, Mr Haukſbee concludes, from a latter ex- 
periment, that the ſpring of the air may be ſo diſturb- 
ed by a violent preſſure, as to require ſome time to 
return to its natural tone, Dr Hales inferred, from a 
number of experiments, that the elaſticity of the air is 
capable of being impaired and diminiſhed by a variety 
of cauſes. 

The weight or preſſure of the air, it is obvious, has 
no dependence on its elaſticity ; but would be the ſame 
whether the air had ſuch a property or not. But the 
air, being elaſtic, is neceſſarily affected by the preſ- 
ſure, which reduces it. into ſuch a ſpace, as that the 
elaſticity, which re · acts againſt the compreſſing weight, 
is equal to that weight. In effect, the law of this ela- 
ſticity is, that it increaſes as the denſity of the air in- 
creaſes; and the denfity increaſes as the force increaſes 
by which it is preſſed. Now there muſt neceſſarily be 
a balance between the action and re- action; i. e. the 
gravity of the air which tends to compreſs it, and the 
elaſticity of the air which endeavours to expand it, muſt 
be equal. Hence the elaſticity increaſing, or dimi- 
niſhing univerſally, as the denfity increaſes or dimi- 
niſhes, i. e. as the diſtance between the particles dimi- 
niſhes or increaſes, it is no matter whether the air be 
comprefled and retained in ſuch ſpace by the weight 
of the atmoſphere, or by any other means; it muſt en- 
deavour in either caſe to expand with the ſame force, 
And hence, if air near the earth be pent up in a veſſel, 
{9 as to cut off all communication with the external 
air, the preſſure of the incloſed air will be equal to the 
weight of the atmoſphere. Accordingly, we find 
mercury ſuſtained to the ſame height, by the elaſtic 
force of air incloſed in a glaſs veſſel, as by the whole 
atmoſpherical preſſure. On the ſame principle air may 
be artificially condenſed ; and hence the ſtructure of 
the Air- Gun. N op 

The utmoſt limits to which air of the denſity which 
it poſſeſſes at the ſurface of the earth, is capable of be- 
ing compreſſed, have not been aſcertained, Mr Boyle 
made it 13 times more denſe; Dr Halley ſays that he 
has ſeen it compreſſed ſo as to be 60 times denſer than 
in its natural ſtate, which is farther confirmed by M. 
Papin, and M. Huygens. Dr Hales, by means of a 
preſs, condenſed it 38 times; and by ng water in 
an iron ball or globe, into 1551 times leſs ſpace than 
it naturally occupies. However, Dr Halley has aſ- 
ſerted, in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, Abr. vol. ii. 
. 17. that from the experiments made at London, and 
by the academy del Cimento at Florence, it might be 
ſafely concluded, that no force whatever is able to re- 
duce air into 800 times leſs ſpace than that which it 
naturally poſſeſſes on the ſurface of our earth. In an- 
ſwer to which, M. Amontons, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, maintains, that there is no fixing 
any bounds to its condenſation; that greater and great - 
er weights will till reduce it into leſs and leſs compats; 
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that it is only elaſtic in virtue of the fire which it con- 
tains ; and that as it. is impoſſible ever abſolutely to 
drive all the fire out of it, it is impoſſible ever to make 
the utmoſt condenſation. 

The dilatation of the air, by virtue of its elaſtic force, 
is found to be very ſurpriſing; and yet Dr Wallis 


ſuggeſts, that we are far from knowing the utmoſt of 


which it is capable. In ſeveral experiments made by 
Mr Boyle, it dilated firſt into 9 times its former ſpace; 
then into 31 times; then into 60; then into r5o. Aﬀ- 
terwards it was brought to dilate into Sooo times its 
ſpace, then into fc, and even at laſt into 13679 
times its ſpace; and this altogether by its own expan- 
five force, without the help of fire. Oa this depend 
the ſtructure and uſe of the MANOMETER. | 

Hence, it appears, that the air we breathe near the 
ſurface of the earth, is compreſſed by its own weight 
into at leaſt the 13679th part of the ſpace it would 
poſſeſs in vacuo. But if the ſame air be condenſed by 
art, the ſpace it will take vp when moſt dilated, to 
that it poſſeſſes when condenſed, will be, according to 
the ſame author's experiments, as 550000 to 1, 

M. Amontons, and others, we have already ob- 


ſerved, attribute the rarefaction of the air wholly to 


the fire contained in it; and therefore, by increaſing 


the degree of heat, the degree of rarefaction may be 


carried ſtill farther than its ſpontaneous dilatation. Air 
is expanded one-third of its bulk by boiling water. 
Dr Hales found, that the air in a retort, when the 
bottom of the veſſel was juſt beginning to be red-hot, 
was expanded through twice its former ſpace ; and in a 
white, or almoſt melting heat, it occupied thrice its 
former ſpace ; but Mr Robins found, that air was ex- 
panded by the heat of iron, juſt beginning to be white, 


to four times its former bulk. On this principle de- 


pend the ſtructure and office of the THERMOMETER. 
M. Amontons firſt diſcovered that air will expand 
in proportion to its denſity, with the ſame degree of 
heat. On this foundation the ingenious author has a 
diſcourſe, to prove“ that the ſpring and weight of 
the air, with a moderate degree of warmth, may en- 


able it to produce even earthquakes, and other of the 


moſt vehement commotions of nature.” 

According to the experiments of this author, and 
M. de la Hire, a column of air on the ſurface of the 
earth 36 fathoms high, is equa] in weight to three 
lines depth of mercury; and it is found, that equal 
quantities of air poſſeſs ſpaces reciprocally proportional 
to the weights with which they are preſſed: the weight 
of the air, therefore, which would fill the whole ſpace 
poſſeſſed by the terreftrial globe, would be equal to a 
cylinder of mercury, whoic baſe is equal to the ſur- 
face of the earth, and its height containing as many 
times three lines as the atmoſpherical ſpace contains 
orbs equal in weight to 36 fathoms of that wherein the 
experiment was made. —Hence, taking the denſeſt of 
all bodies, e. g. gold, whole gravity is about 14630 
times greater than that of air in our orb, it is eaſy to 


compute that this air would be reduced to the ſame 


denſity as gold, by the preſſure of a column of mer- 
cury 14630 imes 28 inches high, 1. e. 409640 inches: 
fince the bulks of air in that caſe would be in the re- 
ciprocal ratio of the weights by which they are preſ- 
ſed. Theſe 409640 inches, therefore, expreſs the 
height at which the barometer mult ſtand, where the 
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air would be as heavy as gold, and the number 


24/532 lines, the thickneſs to which our column of 


36 fathoms of air would be reduced in the ſame place. 


Now, we know that 43528 fathoms, which is the depth 
where the above preſſure and conſequent reduction take 
place, are only the 74th part of the ſemi-diameter of 
the earth ; and therefore, beyond that depth, whatever 
matter exiſts, it muſt be heavier than gold. It is not 
improbable, therefore, that the remaining ſphere of 
6451538 fathoms diameter may be full of denſe air, 
heavier by many degrees than the heavieſt bodies which 
we know. Hence again, as it is proved, the more air 
is compreſſed, the more does the ſame degree of fire 
increaſe the force of its ſpring, and render it capable 
of a proportionably greater effect; we may infer, that 
a degree of heat, which in our. orb can only produce 
a moderate effect, may have a very violent one in ſuch 
lower orb; and that, as there may be many degrees 


of heat in nature beyond that of boiling-water, it is 


probable there may be ſome whoſe violence thus al- 
filted by the weight of the air, may be ſufficient to 
tear aſunder the ſolid globe. See the article EARTH: 
QUAKE. 

The elaſtic power of the air is the ſecond great ſource 
af the effects of this important fluid. By means of 
this it inſinuates into the pores of bodies poſſeſſing this 
prodigious faculty of expanding, which is fo eaſily 
excited that it mult neceſſarily put the particles of bo- 
dies into which it inſinuates itſelf into perpetual oſeil- 
lations. Indeed, the degree of heat, and the air's gra- 
vity and denſity, and conſequently its elaſticity and ex- 
panſion, never remaining the {ame for the leaſt ſpace 
of time, there muſt be an inceſſant vibration or dilata- 
tion and contraction in all bodies. : 

We obſerve this reciprocation in ſeveral inftances, 
particularly in plants, the trachea or air-veſſels of which 
do the office of lungs; for the contained air alter- 
nately expanding and contracting, as the heat increaſes 


or diminiſhes, by turgs preſſes the veſſels and eaſes 


them again, and thus promotes a circulation of their 
Juices. i 

Hence we find, that no vegetation or germination 
will proceed in vacuo. Indeed, beans have been ob- 
ſerved to grow a little tumid therein; and this has 
led ſome to attribute that to vegetation which was 
really owing to no other cauſe than the dilatation of 
the air within them. The air 18 very inſtrumental in 
the production and growth of vegetables, not only by 
invigorating their ſeveral juices while in an elaſtic ac 
tive ſtate, but alſo by greatly contributing in a fixed 
ate to the union and firm connection of their ſeveral 
conſtituent parts. | | | 

From the ſame cauſe it is, that the air contained in 
bubbles of ice, by its continual action, burſts the ice; 
and thus glaſſes and other veſſels frequently crack 
when their contained liquors are frozen. Thus alſo, 
entire columns of marble ſometimes cleave in the win- 
ter time, from ſome little bubble of included air's ac- 
quiring an increaſed elaſticity, From the ſame prin- 
ciple ariſe all putrefaction and fermentation ; neither 
of which will proceed, even in the beſt diſpoſed ſub- 
jets, in vacuo. | 

Since we find ſuch great quantities of elaſtic air ge- 
nerated in the ſolution of animal and vegetable ſub- 
Rances, a good deal mult conſtantly ariſe from the 
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1 | 
diſſolution of theſe elements in the ſtoma ch and bowels, 
which is mich promoted by it. | 
In reality, all natural corruption and alteration ſeem 
to depend on air; and metals, particularly gold, only 
ſeem to be durable and incorruptible, in virtue of their 
not being pervious to air. 

Alk, effects of the different ingredients of it.— Air 
not only acts by its common properties of gravity and 
elaſticity, but there are numerous other effects arifing 
from the peculiar ingredients of which it conſiſts, 


2 


Thus, 1. It not only diſſolves and attenuates bodies. 


by its preſſure and attrition, but as a chaos containing all 
kinds of menſtrua, and conſequently poſſeſſing powers 
for diſſolving all bodies. It is known that iron and. 
copper readily diſſolve and become ruſty in air, unleſs 
well defended with oil. Boerhaave aſſures us, that he 
has ſeen pillars of iron ſo reduced by air, that they 
might be crumbled to duft between the fingers; and 
as for copper, it is converted by the air into a ſubſtance 
much like the verdigreaſe produced by vinegar. 

Mr Boyle relates, that in the ſouthern Engliſh co- 
lonies the great guns ruſt ſo faft, that after lying in 
the air for a few years, large cakes of crocus martis 
may be ſeparated from them. Acoſta adds, that in 
Peru the air diſſolves lead, and conſiderably increaſes. 
its weight. Yet gold is generally eſteemed indiſſoluble 
by air, being never found to contract ruſt, though ex- 
poled to it ever fo long. The reaſon may be, that 
ſea-ſalt, which is the only menſtruum capable of aQ- 
ing on gold, being very difficult to volatilize, there is. 


but a ſmall proportion of it in the atmoſphere. In 


the labcratorics of chemiſts, where aqua regia is pre- 
pared, the air becoming impregnated with an unuſual 
quantity of this ſalt, gold contracts a ruſt like other 


bodies. 


Stones alſo undergo the changes incident to metals. 
Thus Purbeck ſtone, of which Saliſbury cathedral con- 
fiſts, is obſerved gradually to become ſofter, and to 
moulder alway in the air; and Mr Boyle gives the ſame 
account of Blackington ſtone. He adds, that air may 
have a confiderable operation on vitriol, even when a 
ſtrong fire could act no farther upon it. And he has 
found, that the fumes of a corroſive liquor work more 
ſuddenly and manifeſtly on a certain metal when ſuſ- 
tained in the air, than the menſtruum itſelf did, which 
emitted fumes on thoſe parts of the metal which it eo- 
vered ; referring to the effects of the effluvia of vine- 
gar on copper. 

The diflolving power of air is increaſed by heat, and 
by other cauſes. It combines with water; and by acceſs 


of cold, depoſits part of the matter which was kept 
Hence, 


diſſolved in it by a greater degree of beat. 
the water, by being depoſited and condenſed upon any 


cold body, ſuch as glaſs, &c. in windows, forms fogs, 


and becomes viſible. Air, likewiſe, by means of its 


diſſolving power, accelerates evaporation and diſtilia- 
tion. 


2. Air volatilizes fixed bodies. Thus, ſea-ſalt being 


firſt calcined, then fuſed by the fire, and when fuſed. 


expoſed to the air to liquefy ; when liquified ſet to 
dry, and then fuſed again, repeating the operation; 
will by degrees be almoſt wholly evaporated, nothing 
but a little. earth remaining. Helmont mentions it 38 
an arcanum in chemiſtry, to render fixed ſalt of tartar 
volatile: but this is cafily effected by air alone; for; 


Air, 


ATR 


ſelf, and, when ſaturated with it, is volatile, 

3. Air alſo fixes volatile bodies. Thus, though 
ſpirit of nitre or aquafortis readily evaporate by the 
fire, yet if there be any putrefied urine near the place, 
the volatile ſpirit will be fixed, and fall down in form 
of aqua ſecunda. 

4. Air brings many quieſcent bodies into aQ'on ; 
i. e. excites their latent powers. Thus, if an acid va- 
pour be diffuſed throvgh the air, all the bodies of which 
that is the proper menſtruum, being diſſolved by it, 
are brought into a ſtate proper for action. 

In the various operations of chemiſtry, air is a very 
neceſſary and important agent; the reſult of particular 
proceſſes depending on its preſence or abſence, on its 
being open or incloſed. Thus, the parts of animals 
and vegetables can only be calcined in open air; in 
cloſe veſſels they never become any other than black 
coals. And theſe operations are affected by the changes 
to which the air is liable. Many inſtances might be 
adduced to this purpoſe. Let it ſuffice to obſerve, 
that it is very difficult to procure oil of ſulphur, per 
campanum, in a clear dry atmoſphere ; but in a thick 
moiſt air it may be obtained with greater eaſe, and in 
larger quantities. So pure well-fermented wine, if it 
be carried to a place where the air is repleniſhed with 
the fumes of new wine then fermenting, will begin to 
ferment afreſh, | 

The changes in the air ariſe from various cauſes, 
and are obſervable, not only in its mechanical proper- 
ties, ſuch as gravity, denfity, &c. but in the ingredients 
that compoſe it. Thus, at Faſhlun in Sweden, noted 

for copper-mines, the mineral exhalations affect the air 
in ſuch a manner as to diſcolour the filver coin in purſes; 
and the ſame effluvia change the colour of braſs. In 
Carniola, Campania, &c. where are mines of ſulphur, 
the air ſometimes becomes very unwholeſome, which 
occaſions frequent epidemic diſeaſes, &c. 

The effluvia of animals alſo have their effect in vary- 
ing the air; as is evident in contagious diſeaſes, plagues, 
murrains, and other mortalities, which are ſpread by 
an infected air. 

For the vivifying principle of air, ſee the article 
Broop, (Encycl.) SL | 

Different kinds of Aix. The late numerous diſco- 
veries and improvements relating to this ſubject have 
not been more intereſting to philoſophers, than uſeful 
to ſcience and beneficial to ſociety, Many perplexing 
proceſſes in chemiſtry have been explained in conſe- 
quence of thoſe diſcoveries, ſeveral have been facili- 
tated, and a number of new and uſefol ones have been 
introduced. The phenomena attending metallic cal- 
cinations and reductions have been greatly elucidated. 
The knowledge of the uſe of the air in reſpiration; the 
method of aſcertaining its purity, and fitneſs for that 
function; the inveſtigation of dephlogiſticated air; the 
method of impregnating water with fixed air; are all 
calculated to anſwer purpoſes of the higheſt utility. 
The medicinal properties of fixed air have been in a 
great meaſure aſcertained, and its antiſeptic qualities 
in other reſpects promiſe to be of conſiderable advan- 
tape. The method of aſcertaining the purity of the 
air of a place, and the manner of ventilating an apart: 
ment, are of great uſe for thoſe concerned in public 
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buildings. In ſhort, there is perhaps no ſtation is life 


vſe. Although, therefore, the different kinds of air 
have already been treated of at ſome length in various 
parts of this work, yet to render a ſubject ſo uſeful in 
itſelf, and fo frequently agitated in converſation, more 
generally intelligible, a ſhort recapitulation, with ne- 
ceſſary additions, ſhall here be given. 

I. Fixed or Fixable Alk, or Aerial Acid, is perhaps 
the oldeit permanently elaſtic fluid different from com- 
mon air that has been known to mankind. Its perni— 


cious qualities of ſuffocating animals and extinguiſhing 


flame indeed, are thoſe by which it chiefly, if not en- 
tirely manifeſted itſelf for a long time, nor have its 
good properties been diſcovered till very lately. By 
the miners, who too frequently feel the fatal effects of 
it, this kind of arr is called the chsfe-damp. It is 
found, however, not only in mines, but in various ca- 
verns, wells, and cellars, or other places which have not 
been ventilated for a long time; and it is alſo found in 
various mineral waters from whence it is continually 
eſcaping ; ſo that at theſe ſprings there is generally 
a ſuperincumbent body of fixed air of a confiderable 
depth. It has often happened, that people who for 


the ſake of heat having gone to ſleep near brick-kilns, | 


have been found dead; owing, no doubt, to the fixed 
air and other noxious vapours exhaling from the bricks 
during the time of burning. The grotto de] Cant in 
Italy has long been famous for the ſtratum of fixed 
air which lies at the bottom of it, which ſuffocates 
ſmall animals whoſe heads cannot reach above it, or 
even the largeſt if their heads are held down in it for 
a very ſhort time. In ſome places where this kind of 
air is naturally produced, its generation continues only 
for a time, and then ceaſes. In others it is continual ; 
but, in genera], in all places where this air 1s found 
naturally, it is mixed with a conſiderable quantity of 
common air. Hence it ſometimes extinguiſhes flame, 
where it is not fatal to animals; and frequently ſome 
other fluids, as inflammable and phlogiſticated air are 
mixed with it. 

Fixed air is artificially produced in three different 
ways; viz. by fermentation, by heat, and by acids. 
When vegetable or animal: ſubſtances, eſpecially the 
former, are fermented, they yield a great quantity of 
fixed air. In breweries, on the ſurface of the ferment- 
ing liquor, there is always a ſtratum of fixed air reach - 
ing as high as the edge of the vats; ſo that if theſe 
veſſels are deep, and the fermenting liquor much below 
their edges, the above-mentioned ſtratum may be ſome 
feet in thickneſs. The ſame phenomenon is obſervable 
in the fermentation of wines in general; and it is owing 
to the production and elaſticity of fixed air, that fer- 


menting liquors, when put into cloſe veſſels, often burft 


them with great violence. The cafe is the ſame what- 
ever ſubſtance it is that undergoes the vinous fermen- 
tation, though the quantity of fixed air produced is not 
the ſame in all ſubſtances, nor even in the fame ſub- 
ſtance at different times. From 42 cubic inches of 
beer, Dr Hales obtained 639 cabic inches of air in 13 
days. From a quantity of ſugar undergoing the vinous 
fermentation, Mr Cavendiſh obtained ſo much fix: d air, 
that out of 100 parts of the former, 57 appeared to 
have been volatilized and converted into fixed air. 
But thovgh a vaſt quantity of fixed air eſcapes du- 
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ring this proceſs of fermentation, a very conſiderable 
portion {till remains united with the fermented liquor, 
and to this it owes all its briſkneſs, and agreeable pun- 
gent acidulous taſte; for when the fixed air is totally 


evaporated, the liquor becomes entirely vapid and flat. 


Hence alſo we are furniſhed with a method of reſtoring 
the briſkneſs to theſe liquors after they have loſt it in 
conſequence of being expoſed to the atmoſphere, viz. 


by impregnating them again with fixed air, either na- 


turally or artificially produced. 
Dr Prieſtley has made ſeveral experiments in order 


to determine the quantity of fixed air contained in ſe- 


veral ſorts of wine. His method was to take a glaſs 
vial (fitted with a ground topple and tube), capable 
of containing 14 ounce meaſure. This he filled with 
wine, plunging it into a proper veſſel of water. The 
whole was then put over the fire, and the water, into 
which the phial was plunged, ſuffered to boil, The 
end of the tube being placed under the mouth of an 
inverted receiver filled with quickti|ver, the heat expel- 
led the fixed air from the wine, which entering into 
the receiver aſcended in bubbles through the quick- 
falver to the top, puſhing out part of the meta] and ta- 
king its place. The reſult of his experiments was as 


follows. | 

"Madeira E 

Port of ſix years old a y of an 
14 0z. Hock of five years SS ar t ounce 

meaſure, Barrelled claret 2D rr | meaſure, 

of 'Tokay of 16 years |. 2 25 g 
CChampagneof twoyears| = 20. meaſures. 

Bottled eyder of 12 years18 J3 ditto, 


During the acetous fermentation alſo, liquors emit 


a vapour, great part of which is fixed air, though the 
nature of 1ts other component parts has not yet been 


thoroughly aſcertained, 

Fixed air is likewiſe produced, though in no great 
quantity, by putrefaction. In this cafe, however, a 
great part of the elaſtic fluid conſiſts of inflammable 
and phlogilticated air, and the fixed air itſelf ſeems to 
be intimately connected with a putrid offenſive eflu- 
vium. „ It ſeems (ſays Dr Prieſtley) to depend in 
ſome meaſure upon the time and other circumſtances 
in the diſſolution of animal or vegetable ſubſtances, 
whether they yield the proper putrid effluvium, or fix- 
ed, or inflammable air.“ | 


The elaſtic fluid produced by putrefying vegetables, 
| when kept in a moderate degree of heat, is almoft all 


Kxed air; while that from animal ſubſtances contains 
ſeveral times more inflammable than fixed air. Vege- 
table ſubſtances yield almoſt all the permanently elaſtic 
fluid in a few days, but animal bodies continue to emit 
it for ſeveral weeks. When the elaſtic fluid yielded 
by animal ſubſtances is abſorbed by water, and that 
water boiled, the fixed air may then be obtained with- 
out any mixture of the putrid effluvium. It is alfo to 
be obſerved, that the quantity of elaſtic fluid produ- 
cible from animal ſubſtances 1s various according to 
the nature of the parts of the animal employed. Thus, 
the muſcular parts will yield leſs elaſtic fluid, and alſo 
leſs mixed with any putrid or offenſive effluvium, than 
a whole animal, or than the liver, &c. The propor- 
tion of inflammable and of fixed air is alſo various, ac- 
cording to the various parts employed. 


In every combuſtion, except that of ſulphur or of 
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metals, 2 quantity of fixed air is generated. This may A. 
be obſerved by fixing a lighted candle in an inverteq ——— 


receiver over a baſon of lime water, for a precipitation 
of the lime will preſently enſue; and the ſame preci. 
pitation (which is one of the charatteriftics of fixed air) 
will always enſue, whether a candle, a burning piece of 
wood, or, in ſhort, any other combuſtible ſubſtance, ex- 
cept ſulphur or metals, be made uſe of. 

During «bis production or extrication of fixed from 
atmoſpherical air, the latter is always confiderably di- 
miniſhed. If a piece of charcoal be burned by throw. 
ing the focus of a Jens upon it when contained in a 
glaſs receiver inverted in water, after the apparatus is 
cooled, the water will have mounted a ſmall way into 
the receiver. The diminution, however, is limited, and 
depends on ſeveral circumſtances. Dr Hales has ob- 
ſerved, that, in equal receivers, the air ſuffers a greater 
diminution by. burning large candles than ſmall ones; 
and likewiſe that, when equal candles are made uſe of, 
the diminution 1s greater in ſmall than in large recei- 
vers. 'The cauſe of this phenomenon probably ts, that 
the air contained in the receiver cannot all come into 
contact with the flame of the candle; whence, as ſoon 
as the air which is neareſt the flame becomes conta- 
minated, the candle is extinguiſhed. Thus the author 
of a Conciſe Treatiſe on the Various Kinds of Perma« 
nently Elaſtic Fluids, has diminiſhed the air of an in- 
verted receiver one fixth part, by moving the candle 
whilſt it burned through the different parts of the veſ- 
ſel, ſo that the flame was brought into contact with a 
greater quantity of the confined air than if it bad re- 


mained in one ſituation till it became extindt. Dr 


Mayow obſerved, that by the burning of a candle the 
air was diminiſhed of one thirtieth only ; Dr Hales 
found it to be diminiſhed of one twenty-fixth part; and 
Dr Prieſtley found it to be diminiſhed of one fifteenth 
or fixteenth. Mr Cavendiſh obſerved, that air ſuf- 
fered a diminution of one-tenth of the whole quantity, 
by paſſing through an iron-tube filled with red-hot 
powder of charcoal. A candle, or any other combul- 
tible body, will ceaſe to burn by itſelf, and conſequently 
to contaminate a quantity of confined air much ſooner, 
than when it is, in ſome manner, forced to burn by the 
external application of heat. The focus of a burn- 
ing mirror,” ſays Dr Prieſtley, © thrown for a ſuffi- 


_ cient time either upon brimſtone or wood, after it has 


ceaſed to burn of its own accord, and has become 
charcoal, will have a much greater effe& of the ſame 
kind, diminiſhing the air to its utmoſt extent, and 
making it thoroughly noxious.” The combuſtion of 
the phoſphorns of urine diminiſhes air in a great de- 
gree. Mr Lavoiſier has obſerved, that by the com- 
buſtion of phoſphorus, air may be diminiſhed of about 
one-fifth or one-frxth. This accurate philoſopher bas 
alſo obſerved, that the acid of phoſphorus thus formed, 
acquires the weight loſt by the diminiſhed air; finding 
that about three inches of air were abſorbed by every 
one grain of phoſphorus, when the experiment was 
tried with a receiver inverted in water, upon the ſur- 
face of which a ſmall quantity of oil had been intro- 
duced ; but when the receiver was inverted in quick- 
ſilver, the abſorption was conſtantly between two one 
fourth and two three-fourth inches for each grain. Me 
Cavallo mentions his having often repeated the expe- 
riment of burning phoſphorus in a glaſs tube e 
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ja water, by applying the cloſed part of the tube 


—— wherein the phoſphorus was contained, to a pretty 


ſtrong fire, when he always obſerved that the utmoſt di- 


minntion of the incloſed air effected by this means was 
full one-fifth, 

Dr Hales remarked, that aſter the extinction of 
candles in a receiver, the air continued to diminiſh for 
ſeveral days after. This may be owing to the gradual 
abſorption of part of it by the water; it having been 
remarked by Dr Prieſiley, “ that this diminution of 


air by burning is not always immediately apparent, till 


the air has paſſed ſeveral times thro' water; and that 
when the experiment was made with veſſels ſtanding in 
flver inſtead of water, the diminution was generally 
inconſiderable till the air had paſſed through water.“ 

In theſe experiments of burning combuſtible bodies 
in a quantity of air, and meaſuring the diminution, we 
ſhould always remark two cauſes of miſtake, viz. the 
abſorption of air by the coaly reſiduum of the burned 


matter, which ſometimes is very conſiderable, or by 


the fluid in which the receiver 1s inverted, and the pro- 
duction of elaſtic fluid from the burning ſubliances ; 
thus gunpowder generates a great quantity of elaſtic 
fluid when inflamed, &c. | 

| Even the electric ſpark ſeparates fixed air from com- 
mon atmoſpherical air; for when a number of theſe 
ſparks are taken in a ſmall quantity of common air 
over lime-water, a diminution will take place, the lime 
will be precipitated, and if we put a blue vegetable 
juice inſtead of the lime-water, it will be turned red 
by the acidity of the fixed air depoſited upon it. Dr 
Prieſtley baving cemented a wire into one end of a glaſs 


: tube, the diameter of which was about one tenth of an 
inch, and having fixed a braſs ball to that extremity 


of the wire which was out of the tube, filled the lower 
part of it with the juice of turnſole or archil, fo that a 
quantity of common air was contained in the tube be- 
tween the extremity of the wire and the furface of the 
liquor. Then taking electric ſparks between the faid 


wire and liquor for about one minute, the upper part 


of the liquor began to look red, and in about two mi- 


rates it was manifeſtly ſo. The air, at the ſame time, 
was diminiſhed in proportion as the liquor became red; 
but when the diminution arrived to be one-fifth of the 
quantity of the air contained, then a longer electriza- 
tion produced no ſenfible effect.“ To determine,” 
ſays the doctor, © whether the cauſe of the change of 
colour was in the air or in the electrie matter, I ex- 
panded the air which had been diminiſhed in the tube 
by means of an air-pump, till it expelled all the li- 
gor, and admitted freſh blue liquor in its place; but 
zfter that, electricity produced no ſenſible effect, either 
vn the air or on the liquor; ſo that it was evident that 
the cleric matter had decompoſed the air, and had 
wade it depoſit ſomething that was of an acid nature.“ 

The calcination of metals, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, phlogiſticates, and conſequently diminiſhes com- 
mon air; but does not produce any fixed air, fince the 
lime-water, over which the calcination is made, does 
not become turbid; and when metallic calxes are ex- 
poſed to a ſufficient ſtrong heat, they in general yield 
ſome fixed air: ſo that it ſeems that the fixed air which 
18 formed in the act of the calcination of metals is ab- 
ſorbed by the calx. Some fixed air may be obtained 
0m red lead, by no greater degree of heat than that 
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Sr © 
of the flame of a candle applied to the phial that con- 
tains it. EY 
Eaſy methods of obtaining Fixable Air for occaſional 
Experiments, &C. 
1. By Fermentation. Mix together equal parts of 


brown ſugar and good yeſt of beer, to which add about 


twice the bulk of water, This mixture being put in- 
to a phia), to which a bent tube with a cork may be 
adapted, will yield a confiderable quantity of fixed 
air, which may be received into a vial filled with quick- 
ſilver or water, as in the following proceſs. 

2. By Acids. Let a glaſs tube, open at both ends, 


be bent, by means of a blow-pipe and the flame of a 


candle, nearly into the ſhape of an 8, as it is repre- 
ſented by AB, and fix a cork D to one of its 
extremities, ſo as to fit the neck of a common vial, that 


may hold about four or five ounces meaſure. The hole 


through the cork may be made with an iron wire red- 
hot, and the tube may be faſtened in it with a bit of 
ſoft wax, fo as not to let any air go through. Fill a 
ſimilar vial, or any glaſs receiver K, with water, and 
Invert it after the manner ſhown above, in a baſin HI, 
about half filled with water. Now put ſome chalk or 
marble, groſsly powdered, into the bottle E, fo as to 
fill about a fourth or fifth part of it, and upon it pour 
ſome water, jult enough to cover the chalk; then add 
{ome oil of vitriol to it, which needs not be more than 
about the fourth or fifth part of the water. Imme- 
diately after, apply the cork D,. with the tube AB, 
to the bottle, and putting it ia the ſituation FG, let 
the extremity B of the tube paſs through the water of 
the baſin into the neck of the bottle K, which now 
malt be kept vp with the hand, or other convenient 


ſupport, as it cannot reſt upon the bottom of the ba- 


fin. The mixture of chalk, &c. in the bottle FG, 
will immediately begin to efferveſce, ſhowing a froth- 
ing, and an inteſtine motion accompanied with hear, 
that may be felt by applying the hand to the outſide 
of the bottle. The elaſtic fluid called fxed air is co- 
piouſly emitted from this mixture, and paſſing throvgh 
the bent tube, will go into the bottle K, as appears 
by the bubbles which come out of the tube, and, paſ- 
ſing through the water, aſcend to the top of the in- 
verted bottle. In proportion as the elaſtic fluid fills 
the bottle K, the water gradually deſcends, and at laſt 
is quite expelled from it; the bottle K then is filled 
with fixed air, and being corked nnder water, may be 
removed from the baſin, and kept-for uſe. Another 
bottle may then be filled with water, and may be in- 
verted over the extremity of the bent tube in the place 
of K, which other bottle may be filled in a ſimilar man- 
ner, and ſo on till the mixture in FG has finiſhed to 
yield any fixed air. | | 
If one of theſe bottles filled with fixed air be un- 
corked, and, holding it with the mouth upwards, a 
lighted wax taper, bent like L, or a ſmall piece of it 
affixed to the extremity of a wire, be immediately let 
down in it, the flame will be inſtantly extinguiſhed, . 
The ſame thing will happen if a lighted piece of wood 


is Jet down in it. 


Take a clean bowl, and putting the month of a 


bottle, filled with fixed air, in it, uncorkit, and keep it in 
that ſituation for about a- minute. The fixed air be- 
ing ſpecifically heavier than common air, will come out 
of the bottle, ar will remain at the bottom non 
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bowl, whilſt common air enters into the bottle; 
which bottle may now be removed; and, in order to 
ſhow the real exiſtence of the fixed air, which will im- 
mediately ſhow its being heavier than common air, put 
a lighted wax taper into the bow], pretty near its bot - 
tom, which taper will be extinguiſhed immediately. 
The air in this experiment mult be agitated as little 
That the flame of the wax taper was 
really extinguiſhed by the fixed air, may be eaſily 


proved in the following manner: — Blow once or twice 


into the bowl, by which means the fixed air will be 
expelled from it; and then, on letting down a lighted 
wax-taper in it as before, it will be found that it is no 
longer extinguiſhed, but will burn very well, the bowl 
being now filled with common air. This experiment 
never fails of ſurpriting the ſpectators, as it clearly ex- 
hibits two remarkable properties of a fluid, which the 
can neither ſee nor diftinguiſh by the feeling. 
When the bottle K is about half filled with fixed 


air, put a mark with a bit of ſoft wax on the outſide 


of it, juſt coinciding with the level of the water in it, 
and immed:ately after ſhake the bottle ; but taking 
care that its mouth be not lifted above the ſurface of 
After having ſhaked it for 


the water in the baſin. 


about a minute, on intermitting the agitation, it will 


be found that the water 18 above the mark; which 
ſhows that ſome of the fixed air has been abſorbed by 
it. Let this abſorption be carried on as far as paſ- 
ſible, by agitating the bottle repeatedly, and allowing 
time to let more fixed air be produced and enter into 
the bottle in proportion as the water abſorbs it. Then 
apply the hand, or a finger, to the mouth of the bottle 
whilſt under water ; bring the bottle out, and turn it 
with the mouth upwards. The water then will be 
found to have acquired a pleaſant acidulous taſte. The 
water thus impregnated with fixed air changes the blue 
infuſion of ſome vegetable ſubſtances into red; ſo that 


if a weak ſolution of heliotrope is mixed with it, or 


indeed if it is ſimply expoſed to fixed air, the liquor 
acquires a reddiſh appearance. It alſo corrodes iron, 
and ſome other metals, much more eaſily than common 
But the greateſt and moſt uſeful property of 
this acidulated water, or water impregnated with fixed 
air, is its being a powerful antiſeptic. As the moſt 
uſed mineral waters are medicinal principally on account 
of their being impregnated with fixed air, beſides which 


they generally contain ſome ſmall portion of metal or 


ſalt diſſolved; they may be imitated by impregnating 
water with fixed air, and then adding that quantity of 
ſalt or of metal, that by analyſis the original mineral 
waters are found to contain. 

It is for its great property of hindering putrefac- 
tion, that fixed air by itſelf, or incorporated with va- 
rious fluids, eſpecially with water; and that vege- 
tables, ſugar, and other ſubſtances which abound with 
fixed air, are very powerful remedies in putrid diſ- 
eaſes “. Sir John Pringle ſuppoſes, with great pro- 
bability, that the frequent uſe of ſugar and freſh vege- 
tables, which at this time make up a confiderable part 
of the diet of the European nations, prevents thoſe pu- 
trid diſeaſes and plagues which formerly were rather 
frequent. —Dr Macbride, ſhowing experimentally that 
fixed air is diſcharged by ſuch ſubſtances as form our 
common food, aſcribes the preſervation of the body 
from putrefaction in great meaſure to the fixed air, 
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which in the ordinary proceſs of digeſtion is diſenga. 


ged from the aliment, and incorporates with the fluidik— 


of the body. 


From the ſame property it may be alſo uſefully 
applied to ſeveral economical purpoſes. Mr Henry 


found, that fixed air can preſerve fruit incorrupt for 


a conſiderable time. He tried a bunch of Italian 
grapes, which being ſuſpended in the middle part of 
Dr Nooth's apparatus, and being ſupplied with plen- 
tiful ſtreams of fixed air every day, was preſerved 
without any figns of decay for about one month lon- 
ger than a ſimilar bunch ſuſpended in a decanter con- 
taining common air, Strawberries and cherries he alſo 
found to be preſerved without decay ſome days longer in 
fixed than in common air. Indeed, fixed airpreſerves not 
only fruit, but reſiſts putrefaQtion in general. Dr Mac- 
bride, in his elegant Eſſays on Medical and Philoſo- 


phical Subjects, has publiſhed various experiments 


which demonſtrate this property of fixed air. He 
found, that not only good meat was preferved incor- 
rupt for a conſiderable time, when expoſed to fixed 
air; but that the putrefaction of ſubſtances actually 
putrid was impeded by this means, and even that 
thoſe ſubſtances were reſtored from the putreſcent to a 
ſound ſtate. That putrefaction was checked by fer- 
mentation, was diſcovered by Sir John Pringle; and 
Dr Macbride obſerved, that this effect was owing to 
the fixed air produced in the act of fermentation. But 
it muſt be obſerved, that when the ſound, or even pu- 
trid ſubſtances, expoſe a very great ſurface to the fix- 
ed air, as is the caſe with milk, bile, and other fluids 
impregnated with fixed air, and alſo with ſmall bits 
of meat, then they are preſerved for a confiderable 
time; but large pieces of ſolid animal ſubſtances, as 


for inſtance roundiſh pieces of fleſh of about half a 


pound weight, do not ſeem to remain incorrupt much 
longer in fixed than in common air; at leaſt the dif- 
ference 18 inconfiderable. Sir William Lee, baronet, 
in two of his letters to Dr Prieſtley, informs him of 
his having found, that fleſh-meat, even in the hot ſea- 


ſon, could be preſerved wholeſome for ſeveral days, by 


only waſhing it two or three times a-day in water im- 
pregnated with fixed air.“ We have been enabled,” 
ſays he, * to preſerve meat as perfectly ſweet and 
good to the extent of ten days, as at the firft killing; 
and there ſeems no doubt it might be preſerved much 
longer.” He has even recovered ſome meat that had 
begun to change. This uſeful diſcovery, Sir William 
juſtly obſerves, may be very beneficial to the public, 
eſpecially to butchers. * Particularly a butcher,” 
ſays he, who deals pretty largely, aſſures me, he 
found the greateſt ſucceſs from it, and only objects 
that the veal was a little diſcoloured, though kept per- 
fealy ſweet.” 

II. Inflammable Ark is produced, Ike fixed air, both 
naturally and artificially. It is yielded abundantly by 
putrid animal and vegetable ſubſtances, and in general 
by thoſe inflammable bodies which part eaſily with 
their phlogiſton. Hence, in caverns and mines, eſpe- 
cially in coal. mines, this fluid is often found. Some- 
times, when the miners break a piece of the mineral, 
thereby probably diſcloſing ſome hidden cavity, the 
inflammable air ruſhes out in great quantity. Being 
ſpecifically lighter than common air, it always aſcends, 
and eſcapes through fiſſures, except in thoſe places 

which 
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noxious than fixed air; ſo that the miners breathe it 
with impunity; though, by reaſon of its inflammable 
property, it often produces terrible exploſions z from 
whence the miners have called it the fire-damp. 

Inflammable air is often produced in ditches, exha- 
ling from the ſurface of putrid water; in burying- 
places and houſes of office, where putrefymg animal 
or vegetable matters are collected. It may alſo be ex- 
tracted from the waters of moſt lakes and rivers where- 
in great quantities of fermentable and putrefying mat- 
ters are thrown, as in the Thames, Severn, &c. In 
warm climates this kind of air is produced in much 
greater quantities, as the proceſſes of fermentation and 
putrefaction there go on much more rapidly than in 
colder countries. So rapid is the production of this 
kind of air indeed in hot climates, that if the mud at 
the bottom of a pond is well ſtirred, and a lighted 
candle immediately afterwards brought near to the 
ſurface of the water, the inflammable air will take fire, 
and a flame inſtantly ſpread over the ſurface of the 
pond, affording a very curious ſpeQacle in the night- 
time. Inflammable and fixed air, as alſo phlogiſtica- 
ted air, are diſcharged by our aliments in the natural 
courſe of digeſtion, and afterwards diſcharged from 
the inteſtines, | | Wy 

There is ſcarce any ſubſtance from which, by one 
proceſs or other, inflammable air may not be obtain- 
ed. But to the inflammable elaſtic fluids thus obtain- 


ed, perhaps no other properties in common can be aſ- 


cribed than thoſe of being inflammable, and being ſpe- 
citically lighter than common air. In other reſpects 
they ſhow a material difference between each other, 
both in weight, ſmell, power of burning, of preſer- 
ving their properties, and the phenomena attending 
their combuition. Hence various ſpecies of this fluid 
might be enumerated. As yet, however, there have 
not been a ſufficient number of obſervations to enatle 
us to make theſe diſtinctions properly. We ſhall 
therefore only remark the difference between a real 
inflammable gas, and that which is evidently formed 
by mixing a volatile inflammable fluid with the com- 
mon atmoſphere. A drop of ether put into a quan- 
tity of common air, diffuſes itſelf by evaporation 
through the whole, taking fire at the approach of a 
candle like true inflammable air. In like manner Mr 
Cigna obſerves, that air ſaturated with volatile alkali 


is inflammable; and Dr Prieſtley has found, that al- 


kaline air is itſelf weakly inflammable. 
To produce Inflammable Air. 

The proceſs for making this ſort of gas is the ſame 
as that for making fixed air: one of the materials only 
mult be different, viz, iron-filings, or groſsly powdered 
zinc, muſt be uſed inſtead of chalk ; to which filings 
ſome oi] of vitriol and water muſt be added, in the 


lame proportien as in the fixed air, or rather a little 


more of oil of vitriol. 


N. B. Inſtead of the filings of iron, toi, or 


imall bits of iron-wire, anſwer equally well. 
The inflammable elaſtic flaid produced by this mix- 
ture, has a diſpleaſing ſmell, even when mixed with a 


very large quantity of common air; ſo that if any 


conſiderable quantity of it comes out of the bottle, 
before the cork with the bent tube be applied to it, &c. 
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its ſmell may be perceived all over the room in which 


the experiment is made; but this ſmell is not particu- 
larly offenſive. | 


When a bottle has been filled with this elaſtic fluid, cavallo oy 


ſtop the mouth of it with your thumb, or any ſtopper, 
and taking it out of the baſin, bring it near the flame 
of a candle; and when the mouth of the bottle is very 
near it, remove the ſtopper, and the elaſtic fluid con- 


tained in the bottle will be immediately inflamed ; and 
if the capacity of the bottle is nearly equal to four 


ounces meaſure, it will continue burning quietly for 


about haif a minute, the flame gradually deſcending 


lower and lower, as far as about the middle of the bot- 
tle, in'proportion as the inflammable gas is conſumed. 


In this experiment we ſee, that inflammable air fol-' 


lows the general rule of all other combuſtible ſub- 
ſtances, namely, that of burning only when in contact 
with common air: thus the flame of this gas, whilſt 
burning, is obſervable only on that ſurface of it which 


is contiguous to the common air; ſo that if the bottle 
|be.cloſed, the flame is put out immediately, becauſe 


the air is intercepted from it. But if the inflammable 


Air. 


Air. 


air were put in ſuch a fituation as to expole a very 


great ſurface to the common air, it is plain, that by 
this means its combuſtion would be accelerated, ſo as 
to let it burn inſtantly, and go off with an exploſion, 


cauſed by the ſudden rarefaction of the air. In fact, 


this effect may be eaſily obſerved in the following man- 


ner: When the bottle is to be inverted into the baſin, 
in order to let it be filled with the inflammable gas, 


inſtead of filling it entirely with water, let half of it 
remain filled with common air; then invert it, and let 
the other balf, which now 1s filled with water, be filled 


with inflammable air after the uſual manner; and when - 
the bottle is full, remove it in the manner ſhown above, 


and approach it to the flame of the candle, by which 
means the inflammable air takes fire; but now it ex- 
plodes all at once with a large flame and a conſider- 
able report, ſometimes breaking the bottle in which it 
is contained. In this caſe, the bottle being filled with 
equal parts of inflammable and common air, theſe two 
elaſtic fluids were mixed together, ſo that almoſt ever 


particle of the one touched every particle of the other, 


and hence the ſudden combuſtion was occationed. The 
force of this exploſion is fo very conſiderable, that ſome 


piſtols have been contrived, which are charged with a a 


mixture of air and inflammable gas, and being fired 
by means of an electric ſpark, are capable to drive a 


leaden bullet with great violence. Sometimes thoſe - 


piſtols are made of glaſs (but in this caſe they are not 


charged with a bullet), and it is very diverting to ſhow, | 
that piſtols are charged and explode by the combuſtion + 


of an inviſible ſubſtance, h 


When a ſlender pipe is tied to the neck of a blad- 
der, and the bladder is filled with inflammable air, 


after the manner defcribed in the preceding experi— 


ment (viz. when the bladder was required to be filled 


with fixcd air), two very pleaüng experiments may be 


performed with it. Firſt, the inflammable gag may 


be inflamed by applying the flame of the candle to the 
extremity of the pipe; and ſqueezing at the ſame time 


| the bladder, a ſtream of fire will be formed in the air, 


which will laſt as long as the bladder contains any in- 
flammable air; for this gas coming out of the pipe 


with violence, will continue inflamed for a conſiderable - 
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may be dipped into a ſolution of ſoap, then removing 
it from the ſolution, and ſqueezing the bladder very 
gently, a ball of ſoap-water may be formed, including 
inflammable air; which ball, on account of the inflam- 
-mable gas being much lighter than common air, as ſoon 
as it is detached from the pipe will aſcend upwards, 
and will break by daſhing againſt the ceiling, contrary 
to thoſe commonly made by children, which in Kill air 
go downwards, — Whilſt the ball is aſcending, if the 
flame of the candle be approached to it, the film of 


ſoap- water will be inſtantly broke, and the inflam- 


mable air will take fire; thus a flame may be ſhown 
to be ſeemingly produced from a {oap-ball. 

In ſtagnant waters where inflammable air is natu— 
rally produced, it may, eſpecially in the hot months, 
be catched in great plenty in the following manner, 
_ Fill a wide-mouthed bottle with the water of the pond, 
and keep it inverted therein; then with a ſtick ſtir the 
mud at the bottom of the pond, juſt under the in- 
verted bottle, ſo as to let the bubbles of air which 
come out of it enter into the bottle: which air is in- 
flammable. When by thus ſtirring the mud 1n various 


places, and catching the air in the bottle until this is 


filled, a cork or glaſs-ſtopper muſt be put over it 
whilſt ſtanding in water, and then the bottle may be 
taken home, in order to examine the contained inflam- 
mable fluid at leiſure, | 

Heat alone is capable to extract a good deal of in- 
flammable air out of moſt inflammable ſubſtances, even 
from ſome of the metals. Dr Hales obtained inflam- 


mable air by ſimply diſtilling wax, pitch, peaſe, am- 


ber, coals, and oyſter-ſhells, Mr Fontana ſays he ex- 
trated a conſiderable quantity of inflammable air from 
ſpathoſe iron, by the action of fire only, applied to a 
matraſs. But Dr Prieſtley has obtained it from a valt 
many more ſubſtances. His method is, to intro- 
duce the required ſubſtance into a gun-barrel, to the 
extremity of which a tube of plaſs, or of a to- 
bacco-pipe, was luted, and a flaccid bladder was 
tied to the end of this tube, which received the ela- 
ſtic fluid produced, when the gun-barrel was put 1n- 
to the fire. The DoRor obſerves, that in order to 
get a conſiderable quantity of inflammable air from 
various ſubſtances, the heat muſt be applied ſuddenly. 
% For,“ ſays he, “ notwithſtanding the ſame care be 
taken in luting, and in every other reſpeR, fix or even 
ten times more air may be got by a ſudden heat than 
by a ſlow one, though the heat that is laſt applied be 
as intenſe as that which was applied ſuddenly, A 
bit of dry oak, weighing about twelve grains, will 
generally yield about a ſheep's bladder full of inflam- 
mable air with a briſk heat, when it will only give 
about two or three ounce meaſures, if the ſame heat be 
applied to it very gradually. To what this difference 
is owing, I cannot tell. Perhaps the phlogiſton, he- 
ing extricated more ſlowly, may not be entirely ex- 
pelled, but form another kind of union with its baſe.“ 
When the Doctor wanted to extract inflammable air 
from metals by means of heat only, he directed the 
focus of a lens upon them, whilſt they were under the 
exhauſted receiver of the air: pump, or were confined 
by quickſilver. 
From pure filings of iron, and of ſteel carefully ſort- 
ed with a magnet, and confined by quickſilver in an 


* 
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inverted glaſs. jar, Dr Prieſtley, by means of the focus at; 
of a lens, obtained ſome permanently elaſtic fluid, — 


which, as he obſerves, was weakly inflammable. In 
ſorting the ſteel-filings for this experiment, the Doc. 
tor obſerves, that care muſt be taken not to let an 


other ſubſtance be mixed with them, ſince the leaſt bit 


of wood, or any vegetable or animal matter, hardly 
diſcernible by the eye, will yield more inflammable 
air than a confiderable quantity of iron-filings, „ 
found (ſays he) at this time, that eleven grains of 
ſteel-filings, from watch-ſprings, yielded r more in- 
flammable air, than the ſame weight of iron-filings; 
which agrees with the hypotheſis that tee] contains 
more phlogiſton than iron.“ : 
By directing the focus of the lens upon filings of 
Zinc or upon braſs-dult iz vac, the Doctor obtain- 
ed an elaſtic fluid that was ftrongly inflammable, 
But from tin he obtained an elaſtic fluid that was 
weakly inflammable. With other metallic ſubſtances, 
or with the calx of any metal whatever, the Doctor 
had no ſucceſs. | | 
From a mixture of iron-filings and chalk, the Doc- 
tor obtained, by means of the lens, a plentiful mix- 
ture of fixed and inflammable air, as might be natu- 
rally expected. Fs | . 
The elaſtic fluid expelled from charcoal by heat on- 
ly, is fixed air; but the reſiduum of it Dr Prieſtley 
found to be inflammable. Mr. Fontana had a very ele- 
gant way to extract inflammable air from red-hot char- 
coal. With a pair of tongs he took a piece of char- 
coal, when thoroughly ignited, and plunging it in 
water, brought it inſtantly under a large - mouthed re- 


ceiver, which was filled with and inverted in the wa- 


ter, in order to collect the bubbles of inflammable air 
that proceeded from the charcoal in the act of cooling. 
After the ſame manner he treated ſeveral pieces of 
charcoal, or the ſame piece ſeveral ſucceſſive times, 


until he got a quantity of inflammable air ſufficient 


for his purpoſe. 

By means of heat in a gun- barrel, Dr Prieſtley ob- 
tained from pipe-clay, firſt inflammable, and then fix- 
ed air. But a quantity of inflammable air is obtained, 
together with fixed air, 1n various caſes, as we have 
already remarked. - 

Pit-coal, by diſtillation, yields inflammable air, 
which, when fired in a wide-mouthed phial, burns 
with a bright lambent flame, without exploſion, 


By expoſing to heat, in a gun-barrel, a mixture of 


calx of zinc and charcoal, or Pruſſian blue, Mr de 
Laſſone obtained an inflammable air, which burned 
without exploſion. 


Dr Prieſtley found, that when iron-filings and brim - 


ſtone, moiſtened with water, were confined by quick- 
ſilver, and ſuffered to ferment in a warm place, ſome 
inflammable air was generated. Filings of zinc and 
brimſtone produced the ſame effect. x 

By taking electric ſparks in any kind of oil, ſpirit 
of wine, ether, or ſpirit of ſal ammoniac, Dr Prieſt— 
ley obtained inflammable air. The oil, or other li 
quor, was confined in a glaſs tube by quickfilver, and 
a wire was cemented in the upper part of the tube, 


through which the ſparks being ſent, went to the 
quickſilver through the oil; but after that a few ſparks 


had been taken, a quantity of inflammable air was 


generated, &c. Lett the production of inflammad's 
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air ſhould be attributed to the cement which faſtened 
the wire, the DoQor repeated the experiment with 
ether in a glaſs ſyphon ; but the inflammable air was 
generated as before. This elaſtic fluid does not loſe 
its inflammability by being paſſed ſeveral times from 
one veſſel into another through water. 

Alkaline air, by taking electric exploſions in it, is 
changed into inflammable air. 

By means of acids, inflammable air is obtained in 
greater abundance, and more readily. Iron, zine, or 
tin, yield plenty of inflammable air when acted on by 
dilutad vitriolic or marine acids. 

If iron is put into ſtrong vittiolie acid, the quan- 
tity of elaſtic fluid that is produced is very little, ex- 


cept heat be applied to the phial, for then the pro- 


duction of elaſtic fluid is more copious ; but this ela- 
ſtic fluid is vitriolic acid air, mixed with a ſmall por- 
tion of inflammable air, the proportional quantity of 
it being leſs when the acid is more concentrated. | 

Zinc, treated after the ſame manner, produces the 
like effects, except that it gives more elaſtic fluid, 
without the application of heat, than iron does; and 
the greateſt part of the produced elaſtic fluid 1s in- 


fHammable. 


In order to obtain the greateſt quantity of inflam- 
mable air from iron or zinc, the vitriolie acid muſt be 
diluted with much water, as about one part of ſtrong 
oil of vitriol to five or ſix parts of water. Dr Prieſt- 
ley found, that eleven grains of iron yielded 8x ounces 
meaſures of inflammable air. According to Mr Ca- 
vendiſh, one ounce of zinc, diſſolved either in the vi- 
triolic or marine acid, yields a quantity of inflammable 
air equal to the bulk of 356 ounces of water; one 
ounce of iron, diſſolved by means of vitriolic acid, 
yields a quantity of inflammable air equal to the bulk 
of 412 ounces of water; and one ounce of tin yields 
half as much inflammable air as iron does. 

The ſolutions of iron, tin, copper, lead, and zinc, 
in the marine acid, produce marine-acid air, and in— 
flammable air, but in various quantities. The propor- 
tion of the former to the latter is as one to eight 1n 
iron, as one to fix in tin, as three to one 1n copper 
and lead, and as oneto ten in zinc. Regulus of anti- 
mony, difſolved in marine acid, with the application 
of heat, yields a ſmall quantity of elaſtic fluid, which 
is weakly inflammable. | 

Dr Prieſtley obtained inflammable air, not only by 
diſſolving various ſubſtances in marine acid, but alſo by 
expoling divers bodies to marine- acid air, which is 
probably the pureſt part of the marine acid. Having 
admitted iron-filings to this acid air, they were diſſol- 
ved by it pretty faſt; balf of tbe elaſtic fluid diſap- 
peared, and the reſt was rendered unabſorbable by wa- 
ter, and inflammable. The ſame effect was produced 


by almoſt every ſubſtance which contains phlogiſton, 


as by ſpirit of wine, oil of olives, ſpirit of turpentine, 
charcoal, 'phoſphorus, bees-wax, ſulphur, dry cork- 
wood, pieces of oak, ivory, pieces of roaſted beef, and 
cven ſome pieces of a whitiſh kind of flint. 

A greater or ſmaller portion of the acid air was ab- 
ſorbed, and the reſt ſometimes was all inflammable, 
and often was partly acid air, which was ſoon ab- 
forbed on the admiſſion of water, and partly inflam- 
mable. In ſhort, it ſeems as if this acid air, having 
a great affinity with phlogiſton, ſeparates it from all 
thoſe ſubſtances which contain it even in ſmall quan- 
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tity, and from that combination becomes inflammable. 
By means of nitrous acid, inflammable air may be 
obtained from various ſubſtances containing phlogi- 
ſton; but it is always mixed with nitrous air, and ſome- 
times alſo with fixed and common or phlogiſticated air. 
If two parts of ſpirit of wine, mixed with one part of 
nitrous acid, are put into a phial with a ground - ſtopple 
and tube, and the flame of a candle be applied to it, ſo 
as to heat it gradually, the inflammable air will be pro- 
duced very readily ; the inflammability of which is, 
however, not very permanent, for by a little waſhing 


in water it may be annihilated. In the ſolution of 


moſt ſubſtances in nitrous acid, it generally happens, 
that the elaſtic fluid, which is obtained towards the 


latter end of the proceſs, poſſeſſes the property of be- 


ing inflammable : thus iron, diſſolved in nitrous acid, 
yields nitrous air; but when the nitrous air ceaſes to 
be produced, if the heat of a candle be applicd to the 
ſolution, more elaſtic fluid will be produced which ie 
infſammable. “ The nitrous acid (ſays Dr Ingen- 


houſz) when mixed with iron-filings in a very diluted 


ſtate, gives, by the aſſiſtance of a moderate degree of 
heat, a mixture of different airs, partly fixed, partly 
common air, and partly phlogiſticated air. | 
III. Nitrous Air. This is a permanently elaſtic 
fluid, which is never found naturally, like fixed or 
inflammable air, but is entirely artificial. 


This elaſtic fluid confiſts principally of nitrous acid 
and phlogiſton; ſo that it cannot be produced but 


from that acid, or, which is the ſame thing, from 
ſubſtances containing the nitrous acid and phlogiſton : 
thus, when the nitrous acid is mixed with metals, or 
with animal or vegetable ſubſtances which contain 


. phlogiſton, nitrous air is generally produced; but 


very little or none of this fort of elaſtic fluid is yield- 
ed when the nitrous acid is mixed with metallic calxes, 
with pure aſhes of vegetable ſubſtances, or, in ſhort, 
with any ſubſtance which contains little or nothing 
of phlogiſton. In this caſe, if the mixture is expoſed 
toa ſufficiently ſtrong degree of heat, the nitrous acid 
is decompoſed, and phlogiſticated air is produced; 
though, in ſome period of the proceſs, a little nitrous 
air is generally produced, which is owing to the ſmall 


quantity of phlogiſton which exiſts in moſt, if not in 


all metallic calxes, &c. 

The variety of elaſtic fluids obtainable when nitrous 
acid is employed, may be deduced from obſerving, 
that the nitrous acid itſelf, by being decompoſed, may 
generate dephlogiſticated air; that, by joining with 
the phlogiſton of the ſubſtance with which it is mixed, 
may generate nitrous air; that, by the mixture of 
thoſe two elaſtic fluids, another elaſtie fluid, namely, 
phlogiſticated air, may be formed ; and that, by its 
acting as an acid, it may expel one or more other ela- 
ſtic fluids from thoſe ſubRances with which it is mixed. 

All metallic ſubſtances, when mixed with the ni— 
trous acid, yield nitrous air. Indeed gold, platina, 
and regulus of antimony, 2s they are not diſſoluble in 
ſimple nitrous acid, mult be diffolved in aqua regia, in 
order to obtain nitrous air from them. Although all 
metallic ſubſtances, by means of the nitrous aeid, may 
be made to yield nitrous air; yet they do not produce 
it in equal quantities, with equal facility, and of equal 
goodneſs, The following are the more remarkable 

rticulars relating to this matter: 

Either ſilver, copper, braſs, iron, mercury, biſmuth, 
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Air. 


Air. 


about a quarter of a pint; and might 
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. 
or nickel, when mixed with nitrous acid, yield nitrous 
air in great quantities. Some of them, eſpecially mer- 
cury, require the aid of heat in order to produce the 
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lume of Experiments and Obſervations ; but which, 


as the author himſelf intimates, is far from being very — 


accurate, 


elaſtic fluid; the flame of a candle applied to the phial dot. grs. £ | 

is ſufficient : but others, eſpecially copper and iron, 6 o of ſilver yielded 174 ounce meaſures, 
do not want the application of any heat. Gold, pla- 5 19 of quickſilver, 442 | 

tina, and the regulus of antimony, when put in aqua I 24 of copper, 142 : 

regia, yield nitrous air pretty readily. Among the 2 © of braſs, 21 

metals, lead yields nitrous air in the ſmalleſt quantity. 20 of iron, 

54 I poured (fays Dr Prieſtley) ſmoking ſpirit of nitre I 5 of biſmuth, 6 

into a phial with a ground-ftopple and tube, contain- o 12 of nickel, 4 


ing 14 ounce meaſures filled with ſmall leaden ſhot, fo 


as to leave no common air at all, either in the phial 


or in the tube; and I placed it ſo as to receive the air 
that might come from it in water. | 
© After waiting an hour, in which little or no air 
was produced, I applied the flame of a candle, though 
not very near, to it; and in theſe circumſtances I got 
about an ounce meaſure of air: but upon ſome water 
ruſhing into the phial while the candle was withdrawn, 
air was produced very plentifully. I collected in all 
probably have 
got much more, but that the ſalt formed by the ſolu- 


tion of the lead had ſo nearly cloſed up the tube, that 


I thought proper to diſcontinue the proceſs. The air, 
both of the firſt and of the laſt produce, was of the 
ſame quantity; and ſo far nitrous, that two meaſures 
of common air, and one of this, occupied the ſpace 
of two meaſures only ; excepting that the very firſt 
and very laſt produce, mixed with common air, took 
up a little more room than that which I got in the 
middle of the proceſs. When the air was prodnced 
very faſt, it was exceedingly turbid, as if it had been 
filled with a white powder.“ | 
Among the ſemi-metals, zinc gives the weakeft ni- 
trous air, when diſſolved ia nitrous acid. The elaſtic 
fluid produced from it is moſtly phlogiſticated air. 
From 4 peanyweights and 17 grains of-zinc, diſſolved 


in ſpirit of nitre diluted with an equal quantity of wa- 


ter, Dr Prieſtley obtained about 12 ounce meaſures 
of very weak nitrous air. It occaſioned a very flight 
efferveſcence when mixed with common air (c). The 
DoRor obtained nitrous air even from ſome flowers of 
zinc. Having (ſays he) mixed a quantity of blue ſpi- 


The various ſtrength of the nitrons acid produces 
great diverſity in the production of nitrous air. Thus, 
if copper is diſſolved in ſtrong nitrous acid, it will not 
produce the leaſt quantity of nitrous air; but when diſ- 
ſolved in diluted nitrous acid, it produces a great quan- 
tity of that elaſtie fluid. The ſtrong and pale-coloured 
nitrous acid ſhould be diluted with at leaſt two or three 
parts of water to one of the acid, for the eaſy pro- 
duct ion of nitrous air from copper and mercury. 

The briſkneſs of the effervelcence, and the produc. 
tion of nitrous air, are promoted by heat, and alſo by 
letting the metallic ſubſtance preſent a great quantity 
of ſurface to the acids. 1 

For the generality of experiments, no other degree 
of heat is required than that produced by the effer- 
veſcence itſelf, except mercury be uſed, which requires 
the application of ſome heat. Whea the metal exhi- 
bits a very great ſurface to the acid, as is the caſe when 
filings are uſed, the efferveſcence and production of 
nitrous air are often much quicker than can be con- 


veniently managed. 


Copper or braſs, when clipped into flat bits, each 
about two or three grains in weight, and about a 


quarter of a ſquare inch in ſurface, and when diſſolved 


in nitrous acid properly diluted, yield nitrous air very 
equably ; but if iron be uſed, the pieces of it ſhould. 
be larger and fewer ; in ſhort, it ſhould preſent a much 
leſs ſurface to the diluted acid; otherwiſe the increaſe 
of heat in the proceſs, and the rapid production of 
elaſtic fluid, render the operation both difficult and 
dangerous for the operator. | 

As the nitrous air is moſtly neceſſary to try the 


goodneſs of reſpirable air , it is of great conſequence 4 Gee Ev · 
to make it always of one conſtant degree of goodneſs; bio: 
but this object is anſwered by diſſolving ſubſtances of Tr. 
a very homologous nature in the nitrous acid; there- 
fore it is plain, that the metals whoſe nature is more 
vniform, muſt be preferred for this purpoſe. Accor- 
dingly, braſs yields nitrous air of a more uniform na- 
ture than iron: copper is ſuperior to braſs ; but pure 
mercury is ſtill ſuperior to copper: and indeed this is 
the metal which, conſidering its nature, uniformity 
of ſubltance, and eaſy ſolution, is upon the whole the 
moſt uſeful for this purpoſe. | | 
It has been generally obſerved, that ſolid vegetable 
ſubſtances, when diſſolved in vitrous acid, yield more 
nitrous air than the animal ſubſtances, though this ni- 
trous air is not fo pare as that obtained from metals. 
Sometimes it contains ſome fixed air, and a good 
deal of inflammable air, which is moſtly produced to- 
wards the end of the praceſs. On the other hand, the 
nitrous air extracted from animal-ſubſtances generally 
contains a good deal of phlogiſticated air, and ſome- 
times ſome fixed air. In order to obtain 1 air 
rom 


rit of nitre with flowers of zinc, which-were of a dull co- 

. Jour, and appeared from ſeveral experiments to contain 

a portion of phlogiſton, it yielded, with the heat of a 

candle applied to the phial which contained it, ſtrong 

4 nitrous air; when the common ſpirit of nitre, applied 
10 the ſame manner, gave only phlogiſticated air; the 
phlogiſton of which came probably from the calx itſelf, 
though a ſmall portion of it might have been in the ni- 
trous acid, which I believe is never entirely free from it. 

„This experiment alſo ſeems to prove, that an earth 
is the baſis of nitrous air; for the ſame blue ſpirit of 
nitre, which gave nitrous air with theſe flowers of 
Zinc, yiclded no air at all when it was treated in the 
{ame manner without them,” 

The quantity of nitrous air that may be obtained 
from various metals, is difficult to be aſcertained, on 
account of the diverfity occaſioned by the ſtrength of 
the acid, the various nature of the metallic ſubſtance, 
and the method of performing the experiments. 'The 
following is a table of the produces of nitrous air from 
various metals, extracted from Dr Prieſtley's firſt vo- 


(e) Mr de Laſſone ſays, that zinc, when diſſolved in nitrous acid, yields fixed and not nitrous air. 
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from the lolution of animal and vegetable ſubſtances 


__—— jn nitrous acid, often ſome degree of heat muſt be ap- 


plied to the phial. The acid alſo ſometimes muſt be 


very concentrated, and in other caſes it muſt be dilu- 


ted; bur it is hardly worth while, or practicable, to 
termine with, exactneſs all thoſe particular caſes, 

To make Nitrous Air, — The meta], viz. copper, 
braſs, or mercury, is firſt put into the bottle, (which, 
as well as the whole proceſs, is the ſame as that de- 
{ſcribed for fxed Air), fo as to fill about one-third 
of the ſame; then ſome water 1s poured into the 
bottle, fo as juſt to cover the meta]-filings ; and laſtly, 
the nitrous acid is added, the quantity of which, when 


ſtrong, ſhould be about one-third or half the quantity 


of the water. The ſmell of the nitrous gas is very pe- 
netrating and offenſive, and oceaſions a red ſmoke as 
ſoon as it comes into contact with the common air; 
hence, whenever any of it eſcapes from the bottle, it 
may be obferved not only by the ſmell, but alſo by 
the fl'ght red colour. - 

In order to obſerve the principal property of this 
elaſtic fluid, which is that of diminiſhing the bulk of 
common air, let a glaſs tube, cloſed at ane end, and 
about nine inches long, and half or three quarters of 
an inch in diameter, be filled with water, and inverted 
in water; then take a ſmall vial, of about half an 
ounce meaſure, filled with common air, and plunging 


it under the water contained in the ſame baſin where 


the inverted tube 1s kept, let that quantity of air en- 
ter into the tube, which will go to the top of it, the 
water ſubſiding accordingly. Let a mark be made, 
eicher with a file or by ſticking ſoft wax on the tube, 


Juſt oppoſite to the ſurface of the water in it, which 


will mark how much of the tube is filled by that given 


meaſure of air. After the ſame manner, fill the ſame 


ſmall vial (which we ſha] call the meaſure) again with 
air; throw that air into the tube, and put a mark on 
the tube coinciding with the level of the water in it. 


In this manner let four or five meaſures be marked on 
Now, if three meaſures of common air are 


the tube. 
put into this tube, when filled with water and inverted, 
they will fill a ſpace of it as far as the third mark. 
The ſame thing will happen if three meaſures of ni- 
trous inſtead of common air are put in it; but if two 
meaſures of common air and one meaſure of nitrous 
air, or one meaſure of the former and two of the lat- 
te”, are introduced in it, they will fill a ſpace much 
ſhorter than the third mark. On the moment that 
theſe two kinds of elaftic fluids come into contact, a 


reddiſh appearance is perceived, which ſoon vaniſhes, 


and the water, which at firft nearly reaches the third 
mark, riſes gradually into the tube, and becomes 


nearly ſtationary after about two or three minutes; 


which ſhows that the diminution is effected gradually. 
Sce EuDIOMETER, and Am, u 39. ( Encycl.) 

IV. Dephlogiſticated Air. This is no other than 
exceedingly pure atmoſpherical air, entirely free from 
thoſe heterogeneous vapours which contaminate the air 
we commonly breathe. The eaſieſt method of procu- 
ring ſome of this air is to put ſome red-lead' into the 


L be ] 


ner as above. 
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bottle, together with ſome good ſtrong oil of vitriol, 
but without any water. Let the red-lead fill about a 
quarter of the bottle, and the vitriolic acid be about 
the ſame quantity, or very little leſs ; then apply the 
bent tube to the bottle, and proceed in the ſame man. 
But it muft be remarked, that without 
heat this mixture of red-lead and vitriolic acid will 
not give any dephlogiſticated air, or it yields an in- 
confiderable quantity of it; for which reaſon the flame 
of a candle (that of a wax-taper is ſufficient) muſt be 
apphed under the bottom of the bottle; which for this 
purpoſe mult be rather thin, otherwiſe it will be eaſily 
cracked (D). In this manner the red-lead will yield 
a good quantity of elaſtic fluid, the greateſt part of 


- which is dephlogiſticated air; but not the whole quan- 


tity of it, for a good portion of fixed air comes out 
with it. In order to ſeparate the fixed from the de- 
phlogiſticated air, the inverted bottle, when filled with 
the compound of both, as it is emitted from the red- 


lead, muſt be ſhook in the baſon, for impregnating 


water with fixed air; by which means the water will 
abſorb the whole quantity of fixed air, and leave the 
dephlogiſticated air by itſelf. 

From the firſt experiments by which this kind of 
air was produced, Dr Prieſtley concluded, that the 
nitrous acid and earth were eſſential ingredients in its 


compoſition F. This theory, however, ſeems to be + Sce Alx, 


Air. 


overthrown by ſubſequent experiments, where the pu- L | 
reſt dephlogiſticated air was produced from ſubſtances "' “ 


in which no nitrous acid could be ſuppoſed to exiſt. 
The abbe Fontana having rendered ſome red precip1- 
tate very dry by keeping it in a ſmall _ of heat 
for ſeveral hours, weighed 192 grains of it, and in- 
troduced this quantity into a glaſs veſſel proper for 
expelling the air from it. Applying, then, a ſufficient 
degree of heat under it, he received the air into a glaſs- 
jar filled with quickfilver, and inverted into a veſſel of 
the ſame. Thus he procured 264 cubic inches of very 
pure deph logiſt icated air, the mercury 2 at the 
ſame time revivified, and lofing 134 graiffs of its 
weight, which is nearly the whole weight of the air 


emitted by it. By a fimilar proceſs, red- lead alſo 


emits a very pure kind of air; and it is remarkable, 
that red-lead which has been kept for a long time, 
yields more dephlogiſticated air than ſuch as is new; 


the reaſon of which Mr Cavallo ſuppoſes to be, that 
red-tead, when newly made, is not ſuch a pure calx as 


after it has been kept for ſome' time, From ſedative 
ſalt alſo, from manganeſe, lapis calaminaris, and all 
the vitriols, pure Cephlogilticated air has been obtain- 


ed; nor was it produced from the native vitriols, which | 


might perhaps have been ſuſpected to contain ſome 
nitre; but from iron, copper, and zinc, diſſolved di- 
realy in pure vitriolic acid. Mercury diſſolved in the 
vitriolic acid, diſtilled to drineſs, and the reſiduum 
urged with a ſtrong heat, yields firſt a quantity of vi- 
triolic acid air mixed with fixed air, and then dephlo- 
giſticated air. It is remarkable (ſays Dr Prieſtley) 
that, either by means of oil of vitriol or ſpirit of nitre, 


mercury yields a very great quantity of dephlogiſticated 


air; 
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(D In this operation the flame of the candle, when once applied, muſt be kept continually near it; and when the 
mixture does not produce any more elaſtie fluid, or the operation is required to be intermitted, care ſhould be taken 
to remove the extremiiy of the bent tube from the water firſt, and then to take off the flame of the candle from un- 
der the bottle; otherwiſe, if the flame of the candle be firſt removed, the materials within the bottle condenſing by 
cold, the water immediately enters, which in an inſtant fills the bottle, and generally breaks it. 
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air; bat with this difference, that in the proceſs with ſpi- 


rit of nitre, almoſt the whole of it (that is, if the proceſs. 


is conducted with care, with the loſs of not more than the 
20th part of the mercury) is revivited, and therefore 
may be uſed again and again; whereas in the proceſs 
with the oil of vitriol, almoſt all the mercury 1s loſt.“ 
By mixing the ſame acid with manganeſe alſo, de- 
phlogiſticated air was obtained. Mr Cavallo men- 
tions one inftance where depblogiſticated air was pro- 
duced by means of the muriatic acid; but in this he 
ſeems to have miſtaken Dr Prieſtley, whoſe authority 
he quotes, Minium, as already mentioned, yields a 
quantity of dephlogiſticated air by heat, without any 
addition; and it ſeems to have been only this air which 
was ſet looſe by the acid, and not any original pro- 
duction. His words are: “ Spirit of ſalt, I have ob- 
ſerved, diſſolves a great quantity of minium. In or- 


der to diſcover what became of the air it contains, 1 


diftiiled a quantity of that ſolution, which was of a 
yellow colour, made by the firſt affuſion of the acid. 
When the ſolution became hot, it yielded a quantity 
of fixed air, fo as to make lime-water turbid only in 
the ſlighteſt degree. As it boiled, no air at all was 
procured, nor when it was diſtilled to drineſs. I treat- 
ed in the ſame manner a ſaturated ſolution of white 
minium, made ſo by its colour having been diſcharged 
by a previous affuſion of the acid. But this ſolution 
yielded no air at all from the beginning to the end of 
the proceſs; nor was the common air in the retort 
pblogiſticated either at the beginning or end.“ | 
From every experiment it appears, that dephlogiſti- 
cated air, if it could be readily obtained, and at a cheap 
rate, would be a moſt valuable manufadure. The 
heat communicated by means of it to burning fuel 
is incredible. When a lighted candle is introduced 
into a phial containing dephlogiſticated air, its flame 
not only grows larger, but becomes exceedingly bright. 
When the dephlogiſticated air 18 very pure, the candle 
burns with a crackling noiſe as if the air contained 
ſome cœnbuſtible matter, and waſtes the wax or tallow 
ſurpriſingly faſt : the heat of the flame is alſo very in- 
teale, But the belt method of obſerving its intenſity 


is the following: Fill a bladder with dephlogiſticated 


air, then faſten a glaſs tube to the mouth of the blad- 
der: the outward aperture of this tube muſt be drawn 
to a fine point like that of an ordinary blow-pipe ; 
then holding the extremity of the tube near the flame 


of a large candle or of a lamp, preſs the bladder ſo as 


to force the dephlogiſticated air out through the ſmall 
aperture of the tube, which will drive the flame of the 
candle into an horizontal direction, augmenting its 
force prodigiouſly ; ſo that if ſmall bits of any metal, 
held upon a piece of charcoal, or upon a piece of bro- 
ken crucible, are preſented to the apex of that flame, 


they will be preſently melted. Even grains of platina 
may be melted by theſe means. The heat of other 


fuel is equally increaſed by blowing dephlogiſticated 
air into it.“ I put (ſays Dr Prieſtley) a quantity of 
Mr Bewley's pyrophorus into one of the ſmall jars 
which I uſe for experiments on air in quickſilver, I in- 
verted it ig a baſon of the ſame, and threw up dephlo- 
giſticated air at different times, It always occaſioned 
a ludden and vehement accenſion, like the flaſhing of 
gunpowder; and the air was preatly diminiſhed, as 
might have been foreſeen,” When mixed with in- 
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flammable air, and the mixture is brought near any 4; 
flaming ſubſtance, or when an electric ſpark is ſenjt— 


through it, a great exploſion enſues. If an ounce 
glaſs vial, which for this experiment ſhould be ver 
ſtrong, be filled with a little more than one-third dephlo- 
gilticated, and the reſt inflammable air, when the 
flame of a candle is preſented to its mouth, it will ex. 
plode nearly as loud as a ſmall piſtol. | 

It is not, however, only the advantages which might 
reſult from ſuch an increaſe of heat that are expected 
from depblogiſticated air. It has been found by ex- 
perience, that animals will live much longer in this 
kind of air than in an equal quantity of common air; 
whence it is ſuppoſed, that the breathing of it muſt be 
much more healthy, and contribute to longevity much 


more than the common atmoſphere. Nay, there are 


not wanting ſome who attribute the longevity of the 
Antediluvians to the great purity of the atmoſphere at 
that time; the whole maſs being afterwards tainted 
by the deluge, in ſuch a manner that it could never 
regain its former purity and falubrity. But all this as 
yet is mere conjecture; and excepting the ſingle fact, 
that animals live much longer in a quantity of dephlo« 
giſticated than of common air, there is no evidence 
that the former contributes more to longevity than 
the latter. Dr Prieſtley even throws out a conjecture, 
that the uſe of dephlogiſticated air might perhaps 
wear out the ſyſtem much ſooner than common air, in 


the ſame manner as it conſvmes fuel much faſter than 


common air. "The great quantity, however, even 
of the pureſt air, which is requiſite to ſupport ani- 
mal life, and the expence and trouble of the molt 


ready methods of procuring it, have hitherto prevent- 


ed any fair trial from being made. Yet philoſophers, 
conſidering the probability there is of this kind of 
air being ſalutary in many diſeaſes, have beltowed 
ſome pains in attempting to find out methods of pro- 
curing it eaſily and in large quantity; concerning 
which we have the following obſervations in Caval- 
lo's Treatiſe on Air. | 

„A man makes in general about 15 inſpirations in 
a minute, and takes in about 3o cubic inches of acrial 
fluid. But the air which has been once inſpired 1s not 


thereby much injured, and it may be reſpired again 


and again ; ſo that, upon a very moderate calculation, 
and as appears from actual experiments often repeated; 


we may ſafely aſſert, that a perſon can breathe 400 


cubic inches of good ordinary atmoſpheric air, at 
lealt 30 times, without any inconvenience, i. e. it 
would ſerve for two minutes; after which that air, 


though much depraved, is ftill in a flate of being 


breathed, but then it would occaſion ſome uneaſineſs. 
Now, ſuppoſing the dephlogiſticated air employed to 
be four times more pure than common air, 400 cubic 
inches of dephlogiſticated air would ſerve for at leaſt 
120 reſpirations, or eight. minutes. a 
But ſuppoſing that 30 inches of common air are 
completely phlogiſticated by a ſingle inſpiration, and 
changed for ſuch as is quite freſh, which indeed is the 
caſe in common reſpiration, then 450 cubic inches of 
common air will be requiſite for one minutes reſpira- 
tion, and 27,000 for one hour; and as depblogiſtica- 
ted air is ſuppoſed to be four times as good, the fame 
quantity of it will ſerve for four hours. Indeed, if we 
could depend on the aflertions of Mr Fontane, 15 
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by adding lime- water to abſorb the fixed air produced 


by reſpiration, an animal can live 3o times as long as 


Cavallo, 
P. 832 0 


without it, no doubt a much ſmaller quantity would 
ſerve.” | 
But it is certain ſuch aſſertions cannot be true; be 
cauſe, though the fixed air ſhould be abſorbed as ſoon 
as produced, the remaining quantity would ſtill be 
contaminated by phlogiſton. Nay, we are informed 
by Dr Prieſtley, who repeated Fontana's experiments, 
that animals will not live longer in a quantity of de- 
phlogiſticated air when it ſtands in contact with lime- 
water, than they will when no lime- water is uſed “. 


In what manner a difference ſo enormous can take 
place, between philoſophers in other reſpects fo accu- 
rate, we can by no means determine. 
however, that if 27,000 inches of common air are ne- 


It 13 plain, 


ceſſary for a perſon in one hour, the ſame quantity of 


dephlogiſticated air cannot be breathed longer than 


four hours, nor even ſo long, with any rea] advantage. 
Mr Cavallo indeed allows only 12,000 inches for four 
hours ; but though this might no doubt ſuſtain life for 
that time, the perſon muſt certainly expect nothing 
from it ſuperior at leaſt to the common atmoſphere, if 
he was not materially injured by it, | 

A very ready method of procuring dephlogiſticated 
air in large quantity, is by means of nitre; and on 
the ſuppoſition that 12,000 inches are ſufficient for 
four, (or for 40 hours, as he limits the abbe Fonta- 
na's ſuppoſition), he proceeds in the following man- 
ner: © The inſtruments neceſſary. for the production 


of dephlogiſticated air from nitre are the following 


viz, earthen retorts, or earthen veſſels with a ſtraight 
neck, ſomewhat in the ſhape of Florence flaſks, but 
with a longer neck, theſe being cheaper than the re- 


_ torts, and anſwering as well ;—a ſmall furnace, in 


which the earthen retort mult be kept red-hot ;. a 
common chimney-fire is not ſufficient.  'Theſe furnaces 
may be very eaſily made out of large black-lead cru- 
cibles, The nitre muſt be put into the retort or other 
veſſel, ſo as to fill half or nearly three quarters of its 
belly ; then a bent glaſs tube is luted to the neck of 
the earthen veſſel, in ſuch a manner as not to let any 
elaſtic fluid eſcape into the open air. 'The beſt lute or 
cement for this or ſimilar purpoſes 1s made by mixing 
together whiting and drying oil. The retort being 
put into the furnace, mult be furrounded with lighted 
charcoal, which is to be ſuppiied according as it 
waſtes: in ſhort, the belly of the retort muſt be kept 
quite red- hot, or rather white- hot, for about three hours 
at leaſt, If, inſtead of the retort, the other deſcribed 


eaithen veſſel be uſed, care ſhould be had to place it 


with the neck as little inclined to the horizon as poſ— 


ſible, leſt the nitre ſhould ſtop the neck and break it.“ 


The air is then to be received into large glaſs-jars, as 
is uſual in other experiments on air. | 
„The retort or other earthen veſſel that is ufed for 


this purpoſe cannot ſerve for more than once, becauſe 


it generally breaks in cooling; and beſides, the de- 
compoſed nitre cannot eaſily be taken out of it. The 
retort capable of holding a pound of nitre (the quan- 
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tity neceſſary for producing 12,000 cubic inches of 
dephlogiſticated air) for this operation, coſts at leaſt 
half-a-crown ; the other earthen veſſels in the ſhape of 
Florence flaſks, but with longer necks, coſt about 


18d. a-piece or 28.; ſo that the price of theſe veſſels 


forms a conſiderable part of the expence. If plaſs 
veſſels are employed, the nitre will not yield near ſo 
much air, though of a purer ſort, becauſe the glaſs 
veſſels cannot endure ſuch a great fire as the earthen 
ones. 
which are moſt uſually employed for this purpoſe, viz. 
iron and copper, phlogiſticate in a great meaſure the 
air as ſoon as produced. Conſidering, then, all theſe 
circumitances, it appears, that when a perſon has all the 
uſual apparatus and furnace, the expences at preſent 
neceſſary in London for the production of 12,000 cu- 


bic inches of dephlogſticated air, viz. the price of one 


pound of nitre, of an earthen retort or other veſſel, and 
of charcoal, amount to about 4s, or4s. 6 d. 

Another method of preparing dephlogiſticated air 
is, by blowing that of the common atmoſphere thro' 
melted nitre. In this proceſs the phlogiſton contained 


in the atmoſphere is gradually conſumed, by detonating, 


with the acid of the nitre, and therefore iſſues much 


more pure than before. "This method has the appear- 


ance at fiſt of being much caſier and more commodious 
than the former; but as it is impoſſible to mix the at- 
moſpheric air ſo exactly with the melted nitre that every 


particle of the one may come in contact with every 


particle of the other, it is plain that- the former me- 


thod mult be preferable ; not to mention that it will 


be found exceedingly troubleſome to blow the air 


through the nitre, as the latter will be perpetually apt . 


to cool and concrete into lumps by the cold blaſt. 
V. Pitriolic Acid Alk. This conlifts of the vitriolic 
acid, united with ſome phlogitton which volatilizes, 
and renders it capable of aſſuming the form of a per- 
manently elaſtic fluid. To obtain it, ſome ſtrong con- 
centrated vitriolic acid muſt be put into the uſual bot- 
tle, together with ſome ſubſtance capable of furniſhin 
phlogiſton. Olive oil anſwers very well. 
vitriol ſhould be about three or four times as much as 
the ſweet oil, and both together ſhould fill about one- 
third or half the bdttle. A gentle degree of heat is 
then required, in erder to let theſe materials yield any 


elaſtic fluid; which may be done by applying the 
flame of a wax-taper, as directed above for the pro- 


duction of dephlogilticated air. 


This elaſtic fluid has no action upon quiekſilver, but 


is eaſily, and in great quantity, abforbed by water; ſo 
that if a ſmall quantity of water be introduced into the 
receiver containing it, and inverted in quick6lver (E), 
the whole quantity of the acid air diſappears, being ab- 
ſorbed by the water; from which it eſcapes very eaſily 
when expoſed to the open air. The water thus im- 
pregnated acquires the properties of the volatile or ſul- 
phureons vitriolic acid. 

A piece of camphor introduced into a receiver con- 
taining this kind of elaitic fluid, is eaſily diſſolved, but 
by the addition of water the camphor is again recovered, 


quicklilver, and paſs it under the inverted receiver, where being unſtopped, and turned with the mouth upwards, 


lighter than quickfilver, 


the contained fluid will inſtantly aſcend to the top of the quickfilver in the recciver, on account of it being ſpecifically 


The retorts of metal, or at leaſt of thoſe metals 


The oil of 


ITH 
(z) In order to introduce water, or any other fluid, into a receiver inverted in quickſilver, let a {mall phial be 
quite filled with that liquid; then holding it with the hand, ſtop its mouth with a finger, and thus plunge it into the 


Air. 
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If a piece of charcoal is admitted to this vitriolic 
acid gas, it abſorbs a good quantity of it, and acquires 


from it a diſagreeable and pungent ſmell. It is re- 
markable, that this elaſtic fluid does not act upon iron; 


whereas the water combined with it is a powerful ſol- 
vent of that metal. | 

VI. Marine Acid Alk, is no other than the marine 
acid itſelf, which without any addition becomes a per- 
manently elaſtic fluid. In order to procure it, put ſome 
ſea-ſalt, or common kitchen-ſalt, into the uſual bottle 
in which the materials for producing elaſtic fluids are 
generally put, ſo as to fill about a fourth. part of it, 
and upon this ſalt pour a ſmall quantity of good con- 
centrated vitriolic acid; then apply the bent tube to 
the bottle, and introduce it through the quickfilver in- 
to the receiver, filled with and inverted in quickſilver, 
after the uſual method, and the elaſtic fluid, called 
marine-acid air, is copiouſly produced. 

A ſmall quantity of water introduced into a receiver, 
containing this ſort of elaſtic fluid, abſorbs inſtanta- 
neouſly a prodigious quantity of it, and becomes a 
very ſtrong marine acid ſpirit ; indeed, much ſtronger 
than can be obtained by any other means. 

If any metallic, or in general any 1nflammable ſub- 
ſtance, capable of furniſhing a conſiderable quantity of 
phlogiſton, as ſpirit of wine, oil, &c. be introduced 
into a receiver filled with this elaſtic fluid, it occaſions 
a remarkable change; viz. the marine acid air, by ad- 
ing on it, will be changed into an iaflammable elaſtic 


fluid, that takes fire by the contact of ignited bodies. 


When a ſmall quantity, as for inſtance, about a 
fourth-part, of marine acid air is mixed with one part 
of common air, and a lighted candle is introduced into 
the receiver containing this mixture, the flame of the 
candle acquires a beautiful green or blueiſh colour. 

VII. Nitrous Acid Alx. The elaftic fluid, called 
nitrous acid air, may be obtained from heated ni- 
trous acid, the vapour of which acquires a perma- 


nent elaſticity, and it has been found to remain un- 
. condenſed into a viſible fluid by the cold to which 


it has been hitherto expoſed. The great difficulty, 
is to find a fluid capable of confining this acid air, be- 
cauſe it is eafily and abundantly abſorbed by water, 
which is one of its properties by which it differs from 
nitrous air. It acts upon quickfilver, and alſo upon 
oils : hence its examination cannot be made but very 
imperfectly; for ſubſtances muſt be expoſed to it, or 
mixed with it, whilſt it is actually changing its nature 
by acting on the mercury or other fluid that confines it. 

When water has abſorbed a good quantity of this 
elaſtic fluid, it acquires the properties of nitrous acid; 
and when heated, it yields a large quantity of nitrous 
air, viz. a quantity many times greater than that which 
water is wont to imbibe of it by agitation, or by any 
known means. 

When the nitrous acid air is combined with eſſen— 
tial oils, a conſiderable efferveſcence and heat is pro- 


duced, nearly in the ſame manner as when the nitrous 


acid itſelf is poured upon thoſe oils. 

VIII. Fluor Acid Aix. Put ſome of thoſe minerals 
called fuors, or fuſible ſpars, pulverized, into the uſual 
bottle, and upon it pour ſome concentrated oil of vi- 
triol; then adapt the bent tube, &c. The fluor acid 
air is at firſt produced without the help of heat; but in 
a ſhort time it will be neceſſary to apply the flame of 
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a candle to the bottle, by which means a confiderable 
quantity of this elaſtic fluid is obtained. 

The properties of fluor acid air are nearly the ſame 
as thoſe of the vitriolic acid air; hence ſome excellent 
philoſophers are of opinion, that thoſe two acid airs 
are eſſentially the ſame. The principal, if not the 


only property by which they are diſtinguiſned from 


each other, is, that when water is admitted into a re. 
ceiver containing fluor acid air, the water abſorbs on] 
a part of it; for a ſtony eruſt is formed upon the ſur- 
face of the water which hinders the farther abſorption, 
and which mult be broke before the water abſorbs any 
more of it, 

IX. Alkaline Aix. Let the uſval bottle be about half 
filled with volatile ſpirit of ſalt ammoniac ; and after 
applying the bent tube, &c. let the flame of a candle 
be brought under the bottle, by which means the al- 
kaline air will be produced copiouſly, | 

If a ſmall quantity of water is introduced into the 
receiver filled with this elaftic fluid, the whole quan- 
tity of it is readily abſorbed by the water, which there- 
by becomes a ſtrong volatile alkaline ſpirit. If ſome 
of this gas is introduced into a receiver containing ei- 
ther the marine or the vitriolic acid air, a white cloud 
is inftantly formed, and the two inviſible elaſtic fluids, 
loſing at once their elaſticity, form a viſible ſubſtance, 
namely, concrete ammoniacal ſalts. 

The properties of this air are, that it is permanently 
elaſtic and unchangeable when confined in vials per- 
fectly dry; but on the approach of moiſture, it is in- 
ſtantly abſorbed in great quantity without leaving any 
reſiduum. There is, however, a point of ſaturation 
betwixt it and water, nor can the latter be made to 
imbibe more than one-third of its weight of alkaline 
air. When the barometer is at a mean height, alka- 
line air is ſpecifically lighter than common air in the 
proportion of 7 to 15, and its elaſticity is greater in 


the proportion of 475 to 132 *. It deſtroys animal- ; 2 * 
has itſelf a degree of inflammability +. When a burn- es 


life, and extinguiſhes fire, though in certain caſes it 


Air, 


ing candle is put into a jar full of this air, it is indeed Lari: 


enlarged by the addition of another of a pale yellow 
colour. Sometimes it will actually take fire when the 


flame of a candle approaches it, a weak flame being 
obſerved to ſpread confiderably around the candle, and 


even through the whole body of the alkaline air. By 
the electric ſpark it is augmented in bulk, ſometimes 
to + more than it was before, and then becomes 
ſtrongly inflammable air, without the leaſt appearance 
of volatile alkali, The electric ſparks taken in it are 
red. It diſſolves ice almoſt as readily as a hot iron, 
even in a very ſevere cold. It does not act on copper 
in its dry (tate, though it does ſo remarkably when 
united with water, It readily unites with all the acid 
airs, forming with them ammoniacal ſalts according 


to their different natures. Dr Prieſtley made two ſets 


of experiments to determine the quantity of theſe gaſes 


neceſſary to ſaturate each other; but they vary ſo much 


in their reſult that little dependence can be placed on 
them. They are as follow: | 
Firſt Set of ExytrimenTs. 


| | Meaſures. 
One meaſure of marine acid air abſorbed of alkaline air, 1 
One of vitriolic ditto, . hon EG 


One 


extinguiſhed ; but juft before it goes out, the flame E (a) 
NCYC) | 


—— 


ee Vol - 


No, 

0c.) 
ee Vo» 
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k ALI, 
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Air Meaſures. 
— — One of fluor acid air, „ k 2 
| One of nitrous air, R . . 5 
One of fixed air, 3 


Second Set. | 
One meaſure of fluor acid air ſaturated of alkaline 


ditto, . . . . 118 
One of vitriolic acid air, 4 . a 2 
One of marine acid dir, 0 17 
One of fixed air, . . 15 


The laſt ſet, however, the Doctor looks upon as 
leſs accurate than the foregoing. 


Tazrx of the Specific Gravities of the different 
Elaftic Fluids. 


Names of elaſtic Their ſpecific Weight of a cubic 


| Fluids. _ gravitics, inch of, in grains. 
Common air, 152 0,385 
Depblogiſticated air, 160 0,042 
Phlogilticated air (), 140 0,377 
Fixed air, 220 ©,57 

Iuflammable air, | 10 0,035 
Nitrous air, 157 0, 399 
Marine-zcid air, 243 0, 654 
Vitriolic- acid air, 300 0, 778 
Fluor- acid air, 450 | 1,24 
Alkaline air. 70 0,2 


X. Hepatic Aix. A new kind of elaſtic fluid diſco- 
vered by Mr Bergman. He obtained it from a mine- 
ral called pſcudo-galina nigra Damnemorenſis, an ore of 
zinc; and it has alſo been obtained from ſome other 
ores of this ſemimetal. One hundred parts of this 
mineral were found to contain 29 parts of ſulphur, 
one of arſenic, fix of water, ſix of lead, nine of iron, 
45 of zinc, and four of ſiliceous earth. When oil of 
vitriol is poured upon this mineral, the hepatic ſmell 
is immediately perceived, and a ſmall quantity of he- 
patic air is produced. Marine acid expels a much 


greater quantity of hepatic air from this mineral than 


the vitriolic. By means of diluted nitrous acid, ni— 
trous air only was obtained. No other property of 
this kind of air is known, but that it depoſits a quan- 
tity of ſulphur when mixed with nit rous air. | 
Circulation of AIR in Rooms. To render the circu- 
lation of air ſenſible, let the air of a room be heated by 
a ſtrong fire, whilſt the air of a contig uovs room is cold; 


then let the door between theſe two rooms be opened, 


in which caſe the hot air of one room being lighter, 
will paſs through the upper part of the opening of the 


door into the cold room; and, on the contrary, the 
cold air of the other room being heavier, will paſs into 


the former room through the lower part of the open- 


og; accordingly, it will be found, that applying a 


lighted candle at the top, in the middle, and at the 
lower part of the opening between the two rooms, a 
ſtrong current of air will appear to paſs from the hot 
into the cold room near the top; a contrary current 
of air will appear to paſs from the latter into the for- 
mer room near the lower part 6f the ſaid opening; 
whilſt in the middle there is little or no motion at all, 


as may be clearly perceived by the direction of the 


ame of the candle. 


It is for the ſame reaſon that when the fire is lighted 
1 


(F) The air was phlogiſticated by ſaturation with nitrous air, 
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in a chimney, a ſtrong current of air is occaſioned to 
enter the room, which may be felt by applying the 
hand near the key-hole, or other ſuch ſmall openings, 
if the doors and windows are ſhut ; for the air over 
the fire being heated, becomes lighter, and aſcends in- 
to the chimney, conſequently other colder air muſt 
ſupply its place, which forces its way through all the 
ſmall openings it can find. Were a room with a fire 
in it to be perfectly cloſed, excepting the chimney, the 
air in it would {ſoon become unwholeſome for reſpira- 
tion, and the fire would be ſoon extinguiſhed, beſides 
other inconveniences. 
perſons miſtake who expect to keep the air of a room 
ſweet and wholeſome, eſpecially for convaleſcents, by 
accurately ſtopping all the ſmalleſt openings that ad- 
mit freſh air. When the current of air that enters in- 
to a room is on ſome ſide of it where it falls imme- 
diately upon the perſons who ſit in the room, then it 


may be offenſive, eſpecially to delicate conſtitutions. 
In that caſe, ſuch opening ſhould be eloſed: but at the 
ſame time another opening ſhould be made for admit- 
ting freſh air, in auother more convenient part; for a 


circulation. of air, eſpecially in rooms where a fire is 
kept, is not only ſalutary and uſeful, but is abſolutely 
necellary. 


In an ingenious publication, intitled A Practical 
Treatiſe on Chimneys, there are the following remarks 


relating to the propereſt method of admitting air into 
a room, and of expelling the contaminated air. The 
author, directing to make a vent-hole near the top of 
the room, in order to expel the heated and contami- 
nated air, „ this,” ſays he, might be done by means 
of a ſmall tube opening into the room, either in or 
near the ceiling; which might either be carried to the 
top of the building, or be made to communicate with 
the external air by a ſmall perforation through the 


wall at the roof of the room; by means of either of 


which, a proper circulation would be eſtabliſhed, and 


the foul air be carried off. 


«© For the fire would no ſooner have warmed any 
particles of air within the room, tban theſe would be 
greatly expanded, and riſe immediately upwards, fo as 


to fill the higher parts of the room with rarefied air; 


and as other particles would be ſucceſſively heated and 
rarefizd in their turn, by their expanſive force they 
would preſs upon the fides of the apartment in every 
place, fo as to force the lighteſt particles through the 
opening left for that purpoſe in the top of the room ; 
by which means the fouleſt air would be gradually 
drawn off, without deſcending again into the lower 
regions tothe annoyance of the company.“ 


But in order to admit freſh air into the room, © Let,” 


ſays he, © another opening be made in the ceiling of 
the room, having a communication with a ſmall pipe 
that ſhould lead from thence either to the outſide of 
the wall, or to any other part of the building that might 
be judged more convenient, where it ſhould be bent, 


and conducted downwards, till it reached the ground; 


where it ſhould be left open, to communicate with the 


external air.— In this fituation the cool external air 


would be forced in at the lower opening of the tube, 
and made to aſcend into the apartment in proportion 
to the quantity that eſcaped towards the higher regions 
by means of the ventilator. And as that weighty air 


Hence it appears, that thoſe 


would. 


Air. 


Air. 


AIX Fo | 
would no ſooner enter the room, than 1t would tend 
towards the floor by its own natural gravity, it would 
gradually mix with the heated air in its deicent—be- 
come, in ſome meaſure, warmed by that means, and 
equally diſperſed through the room, fo as ſlowly and 
imperceptibly to reach the candles and the company in 
the room, and ſupply them with a ſufficient quantity 
of freſh and wholeſome air, withovt the inconveniences 
to which the company are ſubjected by the uſual way 
of admitting freſh air (qc). For if itentersnear the floor 
of the apartment, it is hurried along in a rapid undi— 
vided ſtream towards the fire-place, and ſtriking upon 
the legs and inferior parts of the body, affects them 
with a ſtrong ſenſation of cold. To overcome the ef- 
fects of this, large fires muſt be kept; by which other 
parts of the body are warmed to an extraordinary de- 
gree, which is productive of moſt of thoſe diforders 
that are pernicious to the young, and often prove fatal 
to the old, during the winter-ſeaſon, in theſe cold re- 
gions. 

« Thus might our apartments be kept conſtantly, 
and moderately, and equably warm, at a moderate ex- 
pence, without endangering our health on the one 
hand, by reſpiring a confined, ſtagnant, and putrid air, 
or, on the other hand, by ſubjeQing ourſelves to fuch 
danger of catching.colds, conſumptions, and rheumatic 
complaints, by being expoſed to ſuch exceedingly un- 


equal degrees of heat and cold, as are unavoidable 
| where our apartments are fo open as to admit a ready 


paſſage to the external air during the winter-ſeaſon. 
«© "The reader will eafily perceive, that all that has 


been here ſaid has a reference only to thoſe apartments 


in cold climates, and rigorous weather, where fire to 
warm them becomes neceſſary. In warmer regions, or 
during the ſummer- ſeaſon, there can be no objection to 
the wheel-ventilator in the window.—It is a {imple 
contrivance, and a ſafe and effectual mean of preſerving 


the air in our apartments ſweet and wholeſome at that 


ſeaſon.” | 
It is a vulgar error among many people, to believe 


that fire purifies the contaminated air, by deſtroying 


the noxious particles mixed with it ; and for this rea- 


ſon they think, that the fire kept in a room where the 


air is tainted, purifies the room, by rendering the air 


in it again fit for reſpiration, Indeed, a fire kept in a 


room or apartment where the air 1s tainted, as is the 
caſe with hoſpitals, goals, and the like, docs certainly 
purify the apartment, and the practice is very uſeful ; 
but this effect is only becauſe the fire promotes the 
circulation of the air, and dries the dampneſs of rooms, 
furniture, &Cc.: ſo that it is not the infected air that is 
puritied, but is new, freſh, and wholeſome air, that by 
the action of the fire has taken the place of the infect- 
ed air; which infected air, being rarefied by the heat, 
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has been expelled from the apartment. Fire and com- 


buſtion in general is ſo far from purifying contami. — 


nated air, that it aCtually contaminates a prodigious 
quantity of it in a ſhort time; ſo that not only a com- 
mon fire, but even a lighted candle, when kept in a 
well-cloſed room, wherein the external air has not a 
free acceſs, inſtead of purifying, renders the air of that 
room noxions. 

Inſtrument for aſcertaining the Whaleſomeneſs of Refs 
pirable Aix. See EUDIOMETER, 

Alx Balloons. A general name for bags of any light 
ſubltance filled with 18flammable air or other perma— 
nently elaſtic fluid, whole ſpecific gravity is conſider— 
ably leſs than that of common atmoſpheric air. The 
conſequence of their being filled in this manner is, that, 
if they are of any conſiderable magnitude, they aſcend 
in the air to an amazing height, and will not only 


aſcend in this manaer by themſelves, but carry up 


great weights along with them ; remaining 1n theſe 
clevated regions till the fluid eſcapes, either by burſt- 
ing the bag in conſequence of part of the external 
preſſure being removed, or by its gradual evaporation 
through the pores. 6 1 

By this invention, the ſchemes of tranſporting 
people through the atmoſphere, formerly thought 
chimerical, are realized; and it is impoſſible to ſay 
how far the art of aerial navigation may be impro- 
ved, or with what advantages it may be attended. 
In the laſt century, a ſcheme of navigating the at- 


moſphere was propoſed by Mr Hook, very much re- 


ſembling that of air- balloons; but which did not ſuc- 
ceed, becauſe he was unacquainted with any vapour 
poſſeſſing equa] elaſticity with the common air, and 
leſs ſpecific gravity. His project was to have a very 
large copper-globe, ſo thin, that when it was ex- 
hauited of air it would be ſpecifically lighter than an 
equal bulk of the common atmoſphere. Hence it 
would aſcend, and carry vp bodies along with it. But 
it is ealy to ſee that an invincible objection lay againſt 
this ſcheme from the preſſure of the external atmo- 
ſphere, which would not fail to cruſh ſuch a large globe 
made of ſuch thin materials. — Though inflammable 
air, and its great inferiority in ſpecific gravity to com- 
mon atmoipherical air, has been known for ſeveral 
years, yet we hear of no attempts to conſtruct air- 
balloons tall, in the year 1782, Mr Cavallo attempted 
to make paper bags and bladders, filled with inflam- 
mable air, aſcend ; but failed, the former being per- 
meable to inflammable air, and the latter being too 
weighty in proportion to their bulk. Had he thought 
of varniſhing his paper, or making bags of gold- 
beaters ſkin, he would certainly have ſuccecded. 
The honour of this invention, however, is unque— 
ſtionably due to the brothers Stephen and Joteph 
5 | Mont- 


(8) Such readers as have been little accuſtomed to ſpeculations of this fort, will be at a loſs to comprehend m 


what manner two holes, both of them in the roof of the room, and communicating with the air, without any valve, 


or other contrivance, for opening or clofing of themſelves, ſhould yet anſwer the two very oppoſite purpoſes ; one, 
of conſtantly bringing cool air into the room without emitting any warm air—and the other, of as conſtantly emit- 
ting warm and admitting no cool air. They will pleaſe to advert, that the one of theſe tubes communicates with 
the atmoſphere at the bottom of the houſe, and the other towards the top : the opening of the one is beneath the 
level of the room, that of the other aboveit. Now, as the air is more denſe at the ſurface of the ground than at any 
height above it, the warm rarefying air will naturally iſſue at that opening where it meets with leaſt reſiſtanc®, 
which muſt invariably be through that which opens to the external air at the greateſt height ; and as the cool air will 
naturally be preſſed into the room by that opening where the air is moſt weighty, this muſt invariably be by that 


which is neareſt the ſurface of the earth. 


Air, 


I. Revie 
Dec. 178. 


Air. 


F. Nevieu, 
ec. 1783. 
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Montgolfier, proprietors of a conſiderable paper-ma- 
nufacture at Annonay, a town in the Vivarais, about 
thirty: ſix miles ſouth of Lyons: and their invention is 
the more to be admired, as it is not the effect of the 
late diſcovery of a permanently elaſtic fluid lighter than 
the common air, but of properties of matter long 
known, and in the hands of the many .acute philoſo- 

hers of this and of the laſt century. They conceived, 
that the effect they looked for might be obtained by 
confining vapours lighter than common air, in an in- 
verted bag or covering, ſufficiently compact to prevent 
their evaporation; and ſo light, that, when inflated, 
its own weight, added to that of the incloſed vapour, 
might fall ſomewhat ſhort of the weight of the air 
which its bulk diſplaces. . | 

On theſe principles, they prepared matters for an 
experiment. They formed a bag or balloon of linen 
cloth, lined with paper, nearly ſpherical, and mea- 
ſuring about 35 feet in diameter; its ſolid contents 
were about 22,000 cubic feet, a ſpace nearly equal to 
that occupied by 1980 lb. of common air, of a mean 
temperature, on the level of the fea. The vapour, 
which, by conjecture, was about half as light as com- 
mon air, weighed 990 Ib. The balloon, together 
with a wooden frame ſuſpended to the bottom, which 
was to ſerve as ballaſt, weighed 490 lb.; whence it 
appears, that the whole muſt have been about 500 lb. 
lighter than an equal bulk of common air. This dif- 
ference of ſpecific gravity, by which theſe bodies are 
made to riſe, we ſhall henceforth, without warranting 
the propriety of the expreſſion, call their power of 
aſcenſion. | | | 

The 5th of June 1783 was fixed on for the diſ- 
play of this fingular experiment, The ſtates of Viva- 
rais, who were then aſſembled at Annonay, were in- 
vited to the exhibition. The flaccid bag was ſuſpend- 
ed on a pole 35 feet high; ſtraw and chopped wool 
were burnt under the opening at the bottom ; the va- 
pour, or rather ſmoke, ſoon inflated the bag, ſo as to 
diſtend it in all its parts; and, on a ſudden, this im- 
menſe maſs aſcended in the air with ſuch a velocity, 
that in leſs than ten minutes it appeared to be about 
1000 toiſes above the heads of the ſpectators. A 
breeze carried it about 1200 toiſes from the ſpot 
whence it departed ; and then the vapour, either eſca- 
ping through ſome loop-holes that had been acciden- 
tally left in the conſtruction, or being condenſed by 
the coldneſs of the circumambient air, the globe de- 
ſcended gradually on a. vineyard, with fo little preſ- 
fure, that none of the ſtakes were broken, and ſcarce 
any of the branches of the vines bent. 

The rumour of this ſucceſsful experiment ſoon reach- 
el the metrapolis, and rouſed the emulation of the 
Pariſian philoſophers. Without waiting for particu- 
lar inſtructions from the inventors, they reflected on a 
method of their own; and reſolved, inſtead of vapour, 
to uſe inflammable air; the ſpecific weight of which, 
When pure, they knew to be to that of common air 
nearly as ten to one. | 

The proceſs of producing this air being very ex- 
penſive, a ſubſcription was ſet on foot; and a ſuſfi- 
cient fum being ſoon raiſed, M. Charles, profeſſor of 
eKperimental philoſophy, and M. Robert a mathema- 
tical-inflrument maker, were ſet to work: and they 
4 a globe of luteſtring (taffetas), glazed 

"ol, K adore wh — 
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out to prevent diſturbances. 


peat the experiment of Annonay. 


. 


over with elaſtic gum diſſolved in ſome kind of ſpirit 
or eſſential oil. After many difficulties and diſap- 
pointments, which will ever attend firft eſſays, they 
ſucceeded in two days to fill this globe with inflam- 
mable air, produced from 1000 lb. of iron-filings, and 
498 lb. of vitriolic acid, diluted in four times its 
quantity of water. This globe meaſured 12 feet 2 
inches in diameter, its folid contents were 943 feet 
6 lines cubic, and its power of aſcenſion was found 
equal to 35 lb. 


The 27th of Auguſt 1783 having been fixed on for 


the exhibition of this experiment, the balloon was 
conveyed, in the preceding night, floating in the air, 
from a court near the Place des Victoires, where it 
had been conſtrued, to the Champ de Mars. The 
concourſe of people, on foot and in carriages, was 
ſo immenſe, that a large body of troops were drawn 
1 At five o' clock in 
the afternoon, a fignal having been given by the 
firing of a mortar, the cords that confined the 
globe were cut, and it roſe in leſs than two mi- 
nutes to a height of near 500 toiſes. It here entered 
a cloud, but ſoon appeared again, aſcending to a much 
greater height ; and at laſt it was loſt among other 
clouds. | 
In this experiment, too much inflammabie air, and 


even ſome common air, had been introduced into the 


globe, which being cloſed on all ſides, left no room 
for the expanſion of this elaſtic fluid when it ſhould 
arrive to a more rare fied medium. 
that it muſt have burſt in conſequence of this expan- 
ſion ; ſince, after having floated about three quarters 
of an hour, it fell in a field near Goneſſe, a village 
about five leagues N. N. W. of the Champ de Mars. 
It muſt be allowed, that the mere evaporation of the 
air could not well have been the cauſe of its deſcend- 
iog ſo ſoon. Many periodical papers have already en- 
tertained the public with ludicrous accounts of the 


altoniſhment of the peaſants who found it, and of the 
rough treatment it received at their hands, 


It may eafily be imagined, that theſe brilliant ſuc- 
ceſſes animated the zeal of all the curious iu the metro- 


polis, and that many eſſays were made to repeat the 
ſame experiments upon a ſmaller ſcale. 


A number of 
ſecondary attempts accordingly were made; upon 
which we ſhall dwell no longer, than only to obſerve, 
that they ſucceeded with globes made of gold- beater's 
ſkin, and only 12 inches in diameter; which heing 
thought the leaſt that could be made to aſcend, con- 
ſidering that the proportionate weight of the materials 
increaſe as the bulk is diminiſhed, were called 177- 
MUMS, | 

M. Montgolfier junior having arrived at Paris a few 
days before the experiment at the Champ de Mars, 
was defired by the Royal Academy of Sciences to re- 
He accordingly 
conſtructed, in a garden in the Fauxbourg of St Ger- 
main, a balloon of an elliptical form, 70 feet high, 
and 40 feet in diameter. It was lined both inſide and 
outſide with paper. Its power of aſcenſion was found 
upon calculation to be about 1250 lb. It was filled 
in ten minutes, by the burning of 50 lb. of ſtraw and 
10 lb. of chopped wool. It was loaded with a weight 


of 500 lb. and aſcended, faltened to ropes, on the 12th 
of September, in the preſence of the deputies of the 


45 L. 


Royal 


We find, in fact, 


Air. 


Air. 


more at his leiſure. 
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Royal Academy. But it ping a very rainy day, 

the whole apparatus was ſo eſſentially damaged, that 
it was not thought proper to ſet it looſe. 

We come now to the experiment made on the 10th 

of September, in the preſence of the king and queen, 

the court, and all the Pariſians who could procure a 


90 


conveyance to Verſailles, This balloon was 5) feet 
high, and 41 in diameter. Its power of aſcenſion, 
allowing for a wicker cage, containing a ſheep, a cock, 
and a duck, which was ſuſpended to it, was equal to 
696 lb. As only four days bad been allowed for the 
making this machine, it could not therefore be lined 
with paper. M. M. had predicted, that it would re- 


main in the air about twenty minutes, and with a mo- 


derate wind might float to, a diſtance of about 2000 


toiſes. But, beſide ſome imperfection in the conſtrue— 
tion, owing to the great hurry in which it had been 
made, a ſudden guſt of wind, while it was inflating, 
made two rents ſeven feet long near the top, which 
could not but in ſome meaſure prevent the promiſed 
effect. It ſwelled, however, in eleven minutes ſuffi- 
ciently to raiſe it about 240 toiſes ; it floated to the 
diſtance of nearly 1700 toites ; and after having been 
in the air about eight minutes, it ſubſided gradually 
in the wood of Vaucreſſon, The animals in the cage 
were ſafely landed. The ſheep was found feeding; 
the cock had received ſome hurt on one of his wings, 


probably from a kick of the ſheep ; the duck was per- 


fectly well. 5 

M. Montgolfier determined now to repeat the ex- 
periment under more favourable circumſtances, and 
He therefore made a new bal- 
loon in a garden in the Fauxbourg St Antoine, which 
meaſured 70 feet in height and 46 feet in diameter. 
A gallery of wicker was contrived round the aperture 


at the bottom; under which an iron grate or brafier 


was ſuſpended, and port-holes opened on the infide of 


the gallery towards the aperture, through which any 


perſon cui robur et @s triplex circa pectus fuerit, who 


might venture to aſcend, might feed the fire on the 


grate, and thus keep up the vapour, ſmoke, or, as 
we rather apprehend, the dilatation of the air, in this 
vaſt cavity. 

On the 15th of October, M. Pilatre de Rozier, no 
doubt the molt intrepid philoſopher of the age, placed 
himſelf in the gallery, aſcended about 80 feet from 


the ground, and there kept the balloon afloat for ſome 


time, by repeatedly throwing ſtraw and wool upon the 
fire. In this experiment it was found, that the de- 


_ ſcent of a globe (provided no extraordinary accident 


happened to it) mult neceſſarily be gradual ; and that 
it will always light ſoftly upon the ground, fince, in 


fact, in every part of its deſcent, it enters a denſer 
medium; whence its velocity in falling will rather be. 


retarded than accelerated. On the 19th of October, 
M. P. Roſter aſcended a ſecond time about 250 feet. 
After continuing ſtationary about eight minutes, a 
guſt of wind carried the balioon among ſome trees, 
where it entangled itſelf ſo as to endanger its being 
torn to pieces: but on M. R. throwing ſome freſh 
ſtraw upon the fire, it immediately reaſcended, amid 
the loud acclamations of a vaſt multitude of people, 
who little expected to ſee ſo ſudden a recovery. The 
balloon was then hauled down, and M. Giron de Vil- 


lette placed himſelf in the gallery oppoſite to M. R. 
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They were once more let up; and for ſome time ho. 4; 
vered over Paris, in the fight of all its inhabitants, at 


the height of 324 feet. 
Matters ſeemed now ripe. for a /7ee aerial nAvioa- 
tion. A ſmoke balloon, very fimilar- to the one laſt 
deſcribed, was prepared to go off at La Muette, a 
royal palace in the Bois de Boulogne, where, we are 
informed, the king's children now uſually reſide. All 
things being ready, on the 21{ of November M. Pi. 
latre de Rozier took his poſt in the gallery, and the 
Marquis d*Arlandes, a major of infantry, placed him- 
ſelf on the oppoſite fide of this gallery, as a counter. 
poiſe to preſerve the equilibrium of the machine. Af. 
ter repairing ſome damage done to the balloon in a firſt 
eſſay, it was, at 54 minutes after one, abſolutely aban- 
doned to the element; and it aſcended with great ra- 
pidity. | 
/ When theſe bold adventurers were about 250 feet 
in the air, they waved their hats to the aſtoniſhed mul- 
titude; but they ſoon roſe too high to be diſtingaiſh. 
ed, and are thought to have ſoared to an elevation of 
about 3ooo feet. Tue hiſtory of this navigation is, 
in fact, the hiſtory of the alarms of the Marquis d' Ar- 
landes. When be found himſelf fo high that he could 
no longer diſtinguiſh the objects upon earth, he thought 
both his ambition and his curivfity ſuljcienly grati- 
fied, and defired his companion to ccaſe layinp firaw 
upon the fire, that they might deſcend, M. P. de 
Rozier, however, deaf to theſe remonſtrances, conti- 
nued his operations, and the Marquis continved mur- 
muring. At length, being at the higheſt. elevation 
above mentioned, the latter perceived ſome holes burnt 
in the ſides of the balloon, and likewiſe heard ſome 
cracks near the top of the machine, which ſeemed to 
menace 1nſtant deſtruction. He then became outra- 
geous; quickly clapped wet ſponges to the burning 
holes; and vowed, that if his companion would now 
deſcend, he would take upon himſelf the whole blame 
of having thus ſhortened their navigation. M. Ro- 
licr at length liſtened to his urgent ſolicitations : but 
on approaching the earth, they found that they were 
deſcending immediately over the Seine; and fearing 
left they might be carried away by the current of air 
that generally attends ſtreams of water, the Marquis 
was glad to eſſiſt in throwing freſh flraw upon the 
fire; and thus they roſe again to a confiderable height, 
On their next approach to the earth, the Marquis ſee- 
ing the danger they were in of being ſpitted on the 
weather-cock of the Invalids, haſtily threw a freſh 
bundle of ftraw upon the fire, and even ſpread it, in 
order to raiſe a greater blaze. This carried them over 
a great part of Paris, where they took care to clezr 
all the ſteeples, &c. and paſſing the Boulevard, the) 
landed ſafely in a field near Bicètre, without having 
experienced the leaſt real inconvenience. The dillance 
they went was between 4 and 5000 toiſes. They were 
in the air about 25 minutes. The collective weight 
of the whole apparatus, including that of the two tra- 
vellers, was between 16 and 1700 Ib. and when they 
landed, they had two thirds of their combuſtibles |ti!! 
left in ſtore, . | 
A more remarkable experiment than any of theſe 
hitherto mentioned, was made by Meſſrs Charles and 
Robert. The globe prepared for this expedition = 
made like that of the Champ de Mars, of gi 
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in diameter. It was filed with inflammable air; the 
making of which alone cot 500o livres. The expence 


of the whole apparatus amounted to no leſs than 


10,000 livres. A net was ſpread over the upper he- 
miſphere, which ſupported a hoop that ſurrounded 
the middle. To this hoop was ſuſpended, by means 
of ſeveral cords, a boat, that ſwung at a ſmall diſtance 
below the bottom of the globe, and which was ſo 
finely ornamented, as to deſerve, in this reſpeR, the 
name they gave it at Paris of a Triumphant Car, In 
order to prevent the burſting of the globe in a rare- 
fied medium, an opening had been left, with a valve 
to it, which gave vent to the interior air, but ſuffered 
none of the exterior to enter. A long filken pipe or 
gut proceeded from this aperture ; the farther end of 
which one of the navigators held in his hand, aud 


thereby obtained a conſiderable command over the in- 


flammable air. The car was ballaſted with ſand: bags. 
By theſe means they hoped, and in fact they ſucceed— 


ed, to guide themſelves in point of elevation; for by 


letting ſome of the air eſcape, they naturally deſcend- 
ed; and on diſcharging ſome of their ballaſt, they 
were ſure to aſcend. 

The iſt of December 1783 was fixed upon for this 
pompous diſplay. Two hundred thouſand people af- 
ſembled in and near the garden of the 'Thuilleries. 
The apparatus ſtood on a ſcaffolding raiſed for the 
purpoſe, in the middle of a piece of water, to prevent 
its being approached by the multitude. Upon this it 
reſted, merely by the weight of the ballaſt in the car. 
The friends of the navigators had ſtored it with plen- 
ty of proviſion and cloathing ; befide which, proper 
initruments were alſo embarked. A ſmall balloon, 
which had been prepared for the purpoſe, was offered 
to M. Montgolfier, who, at the requeſt of M. Charles, 


cut the ftring by which it was held, and, by this al- 


iegory, tacitly received the tributary homage due to 
him and his brother as the authors of the invention. 

At forty minutes paſt one, Meſſrs Charles and Ro- 
bert aſcended the Car. They threw out 19 lb. of bal- 
laft, and inſtantly roſe, with an accelerated velocity, 
to the height of about 3co toiſes. No acclamatron, 
no tound was heard; for the multitude ſtood ſilent 
with fear and amazement. The navigators, however, 


gave hgnals of their ſecurity, by frequently waving 


two pennants; and M. Charles appriſed his friends 


_below that they were eaſy and happy, by a note he 


threw down among the crowd. After continuing a 
ort time ſtationary, they perceived themſelves mo- 
Ling acarly horizontally, in the direction of N. N. W. 
Finding that ſome of the inflammable air evaporated, 
tney diſebharged ſome ballaſt; and ſoon after obſer- 
wing that the heat of the ſun dilated the inflammable 
a, they ſuffcred ſome. of it to eſcape; and thus they 
kept pretty nearly in the ſame level. In tl is manner 
bey floated twice acroſs the Seine; and over many 
towns and viliages, the ſurpriſe of whoſe inhabitants 
can more eatily be conceived than deſcribed. About 
50 minutes after their departure, they found them- 


ivives out of fight of Puris, They then deſcended fo 


low as to ikim along the ſurface of the ground, and 

converted with ſeveral labourers in the fields. Seeing 

hill before them, they caſt ſome of their ſuperfluous 
—1 | 
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 {tk, alternately red and white, and glazed with ſome 
port of gum. It was ſpherical, and meaſured 26 feet 
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cloathing out of the car, and thus cleared the emi- 


nence. They now made a comfortable meal. Find. 


ing themſelves near the Iſle d*Adam, where the prince 
of Conti has a palace, they again approached the 
ground, inquired after the prince, and were told that 
he was at Paris. At 45 minutes after three, they 
found themſelves over Neſle, a ſmall town about nine 
leagues from Paris. And there, after ſliding a little 
way along the ſurface of the ground, they alighted 
gently and without the leaſt ſhock or concuſſion, in 
a field. 

Of a great number of thoſe wko had gallopped af- 
ter the balloon from the Thuilleries, only the dykes 
de Chartres and Fitz-James, and Mr Farrer an Eng- 


Iſh gentleman, who had relays poſted in the dire&ion 


of the wind, arrived a few minutes after the landing. 
The others either lamed or killed their horſes, or 
grew tired of the purſuit. After the warmeſt con- 
gratulations, an affidavit was drawn up, and figned 
by all the parties preſent. a 

Mr Charles now declared his intention to reaſcend 
alone; but to this the duke de Chartres conſented, 
only on condition that he would return in half an hour. 
M. Robert alighted; and by the diminution of his 
weight, the machine acquired a power of aſcenſion 
equal to about 100 lb. 

Mr Charles's account of this ſecond aſcent we ſhall 
give in his own words: “ Thirty peaſants held down 
the machine. I aſked for ſome earth to ballaſt it, ha- 
ving not above four or five pounds left. A ſpade was 
not at hand, nor were there any ftones in the meadow 
where the machine had alighted. The ſun was near 
ſetting. I made a haſty calculation of the time re- 
quiſite for the alteration of weight, and gave a ſignal 
for the peaſants to quit their hold. I ſprung up like 
a bird. In 20 minutes I was 1500 toiſes high, out 
of tight of all terreitrial objects. I had taken the ne- 
ceſſary precautions apainſt the exploſion of the globe, 
and prepared to make the obſervations which I pro- 
miſled myſelf. In order to obſerve the barometer and 
thermometer placed at the ends of the chariot, with- 
out altering the centre of gravity, I kneeled down in 
the middle, ſtretching forwards my body and one leg, 
holding my watch and paper in the left, and my pen 
and the ſtring of the valve in my right hand, waiting 
for the event. The globe, which at my firft ſetting 
out was rather flaccid, ſwelled inſenſibly. The air 
eſcaped in great quantities at the valve. I drew the 
valve from time to time to give it two vents; and J 
continued to aſcend, R&i}l loſing air, which iſſued out 
hiſſing, and became vitble, like a warm vapour in a 
cold atmoſphere. The reaſon of this phenomenon 1s 
obvious. On earth the thermometer was ſeven degrees 
above the freezing point ; after 10 minutes aſcent, it 
was five degrees below. The inflammable air had not 
time to recover the equilibrium of its temperature. 
Its elaſtic equilibrium being quicker than that of the 
heat, there muft eſcape a greater quantity than that 
which the external dilatation of the air could deter— 
mine by its lealt preſſure. For myſelf, though expo- 
ſed to the open air I paſſed in 10 minutes from the 
warmth of ſpring to the cold of winter, I felt at firſt 
nothing diſagreeable in the ſudden change. When 
the barometer ceaſed to riſe, I marked exactly 18 
inches 10 lines ; the mercury ſuffering no ſenſible of- 
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cillation. From this height I deduce an elevation of 
1524 toifes, or thereabouts, till I can be more exact 
in my calculation, In a few minutes more my fingers 
were benumbed by the cold, ſo that I could not hold 
my pen. I was now ſtationary, and moved only in 
an horizontal direction. I roſe up in the middle of 
the chariot, to contemplate the ſcene around me. At 
my ſetting out, the ſun was ſet on the vallies; but he 
ſoon roſe for me alone, who was the only luminous 
body in the horizon, and all the reſt of nature in the 
ſhade. The ſun himſelf preſently diſappeared ; and 
I had the pleaſure of ſeeing him ſet twice in the ſame 
day. I beheld, for a few ſeconds, the circumambient 
air and vapours riſing from the vallies and rivers. The 
clouds ſeemed to riſe from the earth, and collect upon 
one another, ſtill preſerving their uſual form, only 
their colour was grey and monotonous from the want 
of light in the atmoſphere. The moon alone enlight- 
ened them, and ſhowed me that I was tacking about 
twice; and I obſerved certain currents that brought 
me back again. TI had ſeveral ſenſible deviations, and 
obſerved with ſurpriſe the effects of the wind, and ſaw 
the ſtreamers of my banners point upwards. This 
phenomenon was not the effect of the aſcent or deſcent; 
for I then moved horizontally. At that inſtant I con- 
ceived, perhaps a litile too haſtily, the idea of being 
able to ſteer one's own courſe. In the midſt of my 
tranſports, J felt a violent pain in my right ear and 
jaw, which I aſcribed to the dilatation of the air in 
the cellular conſtruction of theſe organs, as much as 
to that of the external air. I immediately put on a 
woollen cap; yet the pain did not go off but as I gra- 
dually deſcended. For ſeven or eight minutes I had 
ceaſed to aſcend ; the condenſation of the inflammable 
air rather made me deſcend. I now recollected my 
promiſe to return in half an hour ; and, pulling the 
upper valve, I came down, The globe was now ſo 


much empticd, that it appeared only an half globe. 


When I was between 20 and 30 toiſes from the earth, 


I threw out haſtily two or three pounds of ballaſt, 


and became for a moment ſtationary, till I deſcended 
gently on the field, above a league from the place 
whence I ſet out. The frequent deviations and turn - 
ings make me imagine that this voyage was about 
three leagues; and I was gone about 35 minutes.” 
Theſe ſucceſsful attempts ſoon produced the emula— 
tion of others. M. Montgolfier, whoſe method had 


been ſo ſuccefsfully tried by M. Pilatre de Roſier, un- 


dertook the conſtruction of a balloon, upon his own. 


principles, much larger than any that had hitherto ap- 


peared ; and it was given out by his friends, that with | 


this machine he intended to ſet out from Lyons with 
a quantity of goods, either for Paris or Marſeilles, as 
the wind {hould ſerve. This balloon was compoſed of 
double canvas, with three layers of paper between the 
folds ; but, at the deſire of M. Roſier, the upper part 
was changed for a fimple cotton cloth. The balloon 
was 100 feet in diameter tranſverſely, and 126 high, 
and weighed in all about 8000 pounds. The depar- 
ture was announced for the 10th of January laſt; but 


when the attempt was then made, the globe ſwelled 


only partially, and could not be raiſed. Several other 
attempts were made on ſucceeding days, but with 
equally bad ſucceſs; and in one of theſe unſucceſsful 
attempts, part of the canvas was burnt, This damage, 


certainly be a miſtake ; for the weight of air contained 


however, was ſoon repaired ; and on the 19th of Ja. A 
nuary the projectors were ready for another trial. 
when the globe filled in 17 minutes. Seven perſons 
embarked in the machine annexed to it, and aſcended 
amidſt the acclamations of 100, ooo ſpectators. The 
globe firſt took a N. W. direction, but ſoon after took 
to the S. E. It had not floated fifteen, or according 
to ſome accounts five minutes, when it deſcended with a 
velocity that alarmed the ſpectators, and alighted in a 
field not far from the place whence it was ſet off, 

In the next experiment we have to deſcribe, an ap- 
paratus was to be applied to a balloon filled with in. 
flammable air, for ſteering it both horizontally and 
vertically, and even againſt a current of air. M. Blan- 
chard of Paris had ſome years ago announced that he 
was preparing wings, with' which he meant ſoon to 
take a flight. The late diſcovery ſeemed to haſten 
the execution of his project. His globe is (aid to have 
been only 14 feet 2 inches in diameter: but this muſt 


in ſuch a globe cannot be ſuppoſed equal to that of 
two people, even of the ſmalleſt dimenſions, with all 
their neceſſary apparatus. Be this as it will, a globe 
was prepared, which aQually was ſufficient to raiſe the 
neceſſary weight. To this globe was ſuſpended a car ; 
between the car and the globe was fixed an umbrella 
12 feet in diameter, the intention of which was to 
break tbe fall in caſe of any accident : hence it was 
called parachute, To the car were adapted four wings, 
two on each fide, and behind a rudder, all made of 
taffety diſtended by means of whalebone ribs. All this 
was to be worked by a machinery of M. Blanchard's 
invention. He was to aſcend himſelf for the purpoſe 
of navigating the machine; and Dom. Pech, a Bene- 
dictine, was alſo to aſcend for the purpoſe of making 
various acroJlopical obſervations and experiments. E- 
very thing was ready on the 2d of March, in the 
Champ de Mars. A party of M. Blanchard's friends 
had aſſembled at a country-houſe where he had promi- 
ſed to meet them through the air. The navigators 
were embarked, and ready to ſoar, when a youn 
man, a pupil of the ecole militaire, ſuddenly ruſhed 
through the crowd, threw himſelf into the car, and 
inſiſted on ſharing in the expedition. A ſcufflle en- 
ſued, in which Blanchard was wounded in the hand, 
the parachute and wings deſtroyed, and the purpoſe 
of the experiment entirely defeated. This madman 
Was at laſt overpowered, and the two adventurers de- 
termined to take a chance flight. They roſe accord- 
ingly ; but their power of aſcenſion was not ſufficient 
to carry them to any height, for which reaſon they 
ſoon landed. Dom. Pech alighted, and Blanchard in- 
ſtantly aſcended with great rapidity. The wind be- 
ing eaſt, he was carried to the weſtward. The ac- 
count he gives of his navigation 1s, that he roſe about 
2000 toiſes from the ground; that he found himſelf 
at times ſtationary in a perfect calm, during which the 
heat of the ſun was ſcorching ; that be at different 
times felt currents of wind in different directions, in 
ſome of which the cold was intenſe ; that during theſe 
cold intervals he felt an almoſt unconquerable deſire to 
ſleep; that clouds collected under his feet; and that 
it appeared to him that he was at different times car- 
ried towards different parts of the compaſs, He con- 
tinued in the air one hour and a quarter; after 2 
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IX [ 
he landed ſafely near Seve, about five miles from the 
ſpot whence he aſcended. | | 

Theſe are the moſt remarkable experiments that 
have yet been made with reſpe& to this new and ex- 
traordinary navigation. 
accompliſhed are thoſe of common hydroſtaties; but 
though the ſpecific lightneſs of inflammable air eafily 
ſhows why globes filled with it ſhould rife, the prin- 
ciple on which Montgolfier's balloons aſcend ſeem not 
to be ſo generally underſtood. In an original paper, 
ſaid to be written by a foreign gentleman of great 
learning, (Appendix to Monthly Review, vol. Ixix.), 
we find the following reaſoning on the ſubject: © The 
ingredients uſed for inflating the machine that was let 
off at Verſailles, confiſted of 50 pounds of ftraw and 5 
pounds of wool: and, in a work publiſhed by M. 
Faujas de St Fond on the ſubject, we are informed, 
that the gas which inflated the bag was produced by 
burning theſe ingredients. Now, in as far as ſimple 
combuſtion is here concerned, the experiments of Dr 
Prieſtley, fince repeated in a thouſand different ways, 
plainly evince, that the effect of combuſtion is indeed 
at firſt to produce a very light aeriform fluid, viz. in- 


flammable air; but that this air, meeting immediately 
with atmoſpheric air, takes fire by its union with the 


dephlogiſticated air; and that the reſiduum of this, 


being thus mixed with fixed air, does thereby become 


ſpecifically heavier than it was before. Thus all that 
modern chemiſtry hath hitherto taught us concerning 
combuſtion, can point out nothing to us as the imme- 
diate reſult of M. Montgolfier's operation, but a maſs 
of air ſpecifically heavier than common atmoſpheric 
air, mixed for an inſtant with ſome fuliginous vapours 
which collect into foot on the fides of the bag, and 
ſome aqueous vapours, which likewiſe condenſe on 
thoſe ſides and become water. It is impoſſible there- 
fore to |diſcover à priori, in the proceſs of M. Mont- 
golfier, the formation of any gas, or of any aeriform 
fluid, which in its nature can be ſpecifically lighter 
than atmoſpheric air; but, on the contrary, we per- 
ceive in his operation the cauſe of ſome augmentation 
in the ſpecific weight of the atmoſpheric air produced 
by the combuſtion. | 

©© Theſe arguments 2 priori are ſo ſtrongly corrobo- 
rated by the fact, that no doubt can well be entertained 
concerning their validity. It appears, that the ſolid 


contents of the machine let off at Verſailles meaſured 


37,500 cubic feet; that the weight of the common 
air that 1s diſplaced, was 3192 pounds; and as the 
gas of M. Montgolfier was thought to be about one 
half lighter than common air, it is there ſaid that this 
gas weighed only 1596 pounds. Weighed only !— 
But was it conſidered, that this gas muſt have been 
the produce of no more than 50 pounds of ſtraw and 
5 pounds of woo]? Is it likely that ſubſtances weigh- 
ing in all 55 pounds, ſhould yield 1596 pounds of air? 
Is it not ſurpriſing that this philoſophical paradox 
{ſhould have hitherto eſcaped unnoticed ? 

„But let us attend to a particular circumſtance 
mentioned 1n the account of the experiment, and we 
ſhall perhaps find the true cauſe of the aſcenſion of the 
machine. > 'The manner in which this Jarge bag was 
filled, is ſaid to have been by piling it upon a circular 
ſage, and contracting it as much as poſſible, that very 
little common air might remain in it. Its orifice was 
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The principles on which it is 
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ſpread over an aperture in the middle of the lage, and 
firaw was burnt under it. The effe& of this operation 
is thus deſcribed : © As ſoon as the machine began to 
ſwell, a rapid current of air immediately took place, 
which coming from without, ruſhed into the machine 
with ſuch force, that before the neceſſary precautions 
could be taken, the cloth, which was ſpread upon the 
ſtage and round the fire, in the form of a cylindrical 
funnel, was agitated with great violence.” This ac- 
count itſelf clearly points out the cauſe that ſwelled 
and buoyed up the machine: it was filled with com- 
mon air dilated by heat, in the ſame manner as if the 
current of air that paſſes vp a chimney were collected 
in a large empty bag; which being let looſe, would 
certainly riſe and float in the air, until the warm air 
within, loſing its heat, be reduced to the temperature 
of the ſurrounding air. 

«© The ſanguine hopes that are entertained of the uſe- 
ful application of this diſcovery may be gathered from 
a table, in which the dimenſions a machine mult have 
to enable it to raiſe a certain weight, are ſet forth 
upon elaborate calculations. Theſe calculations are 


founded on the principles, That the air produced 


by M. Montgolfier is one-half lighter than common 
atmoſpheric air, 'and that the weight of the bag is at 
the rate of two ounces for each ſquare foot. A for- 
mula is hence. deduced, in which the proportion be- 
tween the folid contents and the ſurface of the ſphere 
are the only elements. | 

“ We muſt here obſerve, that if, as appears to us 
very probable, it be merely the heat that diminiſhes the 
weight of air in the experiment, the diminution of 
one-half ſeems to be greatly exaggerated. It follows 
from the obſervations made by M. de Luc on the di- 


latation of air by the heat of the atmoſphere, that if a 


certain quantity of air paſles from the temperature of 
329 of Fahrenheit to that of boiling water, that is, 
2129, the original bulk of that quantity will be 1n- 
creaſed 2.3% parts of the whole; this therefore is the 
effe& of 180? of Fahrenheit. That a given quantity 
of air may become one-half lighter, its bulk muſt be 
doubled; whence we infer, that a maſs of air whoſe 
bulk is 500, in order to acquire a bulk of 1co00, muſt 
increaſe in heat e 
means probable, that the air contained in the machine 
of M. Montgolfier had ever acquired ſo conſiderable a 
degree of heat. This eſtimate, therefore, of a ſpecific 


Now, it is by no 


gravity, one-half leſs than that of the atmoſpheric air, 


manifeſtly requires to be farther inveſtigated. 

« Some inducions on this head may be derived 
from the circumſtances of the experiment made at Ver- 
ſa'lles. According to the computation of M. Faujas, 
the weight of the lower air diſplaced by the inflated 
machine was 3192 lb. According to the obſervation 
of M. Gentil, made at the Royal Obſervatory, the 
machine muſt have aſcended 240 toiſes. By an elti— 
mate, as nearly approaching to truth as poſſible (ac- 
cording to the rules of the meaſurement of heights by 
the barometer), of the deuſity of the air at the eleva- 
tion at which the globe ceaſed to aſcend, this denſity 
mult have been ½ leſs than that of the place whence 
it firſt roſe. Thus, at that elevation, the weight of 
the air diſplaced by the machine was only 3015 lb. 
Tue machine, together with the air contained in it, 

weighed 


Air. a 
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than that above ſtated, namely, 


1 


weighed therefore likewiſe 3015 Ib. fince it there cea- 


ſed to riſe, But of this total weight goo Ib. was the 
weight of the bag and its appendages; there remains 
therefore 2115 lb. for the air. But the air diſplaced by 
the machine near the ground weighed 3192 lb. The den- 
ſity therefore of the air contained in the machine, was 
to that of the air near the ground nearly as 2 to 3, in- 
ſtead of the ſuppoſed proportion of t to 2. And the 
exceſs of its heat above that of the outward air, altho? 
conſiderable, is thus found to have been one-half leſs 
180X250_, 6 
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« This heat, it ſeems, may be much leſs ſtill, and 
yet carry the machine very high, if ſuch intrepid men 
as M. Pilatre de Rozier and the marquis d*Arlandes 
will aſcend with it, and keep up the fire at its aper— 
ture. For, in fact, as the machine riſes, it will un- 
doubtedly, if the ſame degree of heat be conſtantly 


kept up in its cavity, continually emit part of the air 


it contains. Thus, as ſoon as the heat of the internal 
air ſhall be ſufficient to raiſe the machine from the 
ground, it mult continue to riſe without any further 
increaſe of that beat, and conſequently without there 
being much more difference between the temperature 
of the interior and exterior 2irs, than what is neceſ- 
ſary to compenſate fur the weight of the bag and its 
appendages, | 

« Put a fecond conſideration, that appears to us 
materially to affect the table above-mentioned, (in 
which, on the ſuppoſition of a conſtant given ſpecific 
gravity, nothing 1s confidered but the proportion be- 
tween the ſolid contents of the bag and its weight), 
is, that it can only be applicable to a real gas, aud by 
no means to an air dilated by heat. For the effects of 
fire of a given intenſity in heating its ſurrounding air, 
are in the inverſe ratio of the ſquares of the diſtances : 
whence it appears that the fire muſt be increaſed, not 
in the fimple ratio of the ſolid contents, but in a much 
greater one; which it will be very difficult to determine, 
ſince there are many other conſiderations that are to 
be taken into the computations, Every machine, of 
whatever kind and of whateverdimenſions, may no doubt 
be inflated by conveying into its cavity the current of 


- air produced by the flame; but this would only be a 


manner of ivflating it Gmilar to that which would be 
produced by opening the bag to the wind. Now this 
current of air, thus directed by the flame, would pre- 
ſerve but a ſmall degree of dilatation; and a machine 
of ſo rmenſe a ſize as that for which a ſubſcription is 
ſaid to be now open at Paris, will probably raiſe but 
a {mall weight, and certainly diſappoint the expecta— 
Lions of thofe who have undertaken to conſtruct it. 

If a farther proof were required, that the balloons 


of Meſſcs Montgolfier riſe only by the rarefaction of 


the interior air, we ſhould fiad it in the account given 
of the deſcent of that which was launched at Ver- 
ſallles. Two game-keepers, who were at about ten 
yards diſtance from the place where it ſubſided, af- 
ſures us,” ſays M. Favjas, © that it came down re- 
markably flow, gradually contracting itſelf as it came 
nearer the ground.” Had this balloon been filled 
with gas lighter than the atmoſpheric air, it would 
not have been thus contracted in its delcent : no- 
thing but a change of air could have weighed it down; 
and in a balloon open at the bottom, this change 
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would have happened by the entrance of a beavier air; Alt 
which would have driven the lighter air upwards, and —— 


1 


forced it out through the rents in the bag, without 
ſuffering it to collapſe. But a maſs of air dilated by 
heat, contracts on cooling ; and the beg, in that caſe, 
being compreſſed by the outward air, will naturally 
collapſe, or be contracted in its dimenſions.” 

In the Review for March 1784, we find the ſame 
kind of reaſoning continued with regard to the great 
balloon at Lyons. Thus much (ſays the author of 
the paper) appears certain, that the ſucceſs was by 
no means adequate to the ſanguine hopes of the pro- 
jectors; and indeed, if we recolle& how rapidly the 
effect of fire decreaſes in proportion to the increaſe of 
the diſtances, and that, in this inſtance, aſſuming the 
effect of the fire at the diſtance of one foot to be as 
unit, it could at the top of the balloon, when diſtend— 
ed, be no more than 4447 of that unit, we ſhall not 
be ſurpriſed at the difficulties that occurred, nor at 
the ſudden deſcent after the globe had reached a cold 
and rareſied ſtratum of the atmoſphere (even though 


there had been no rent), in which the neceſſary dila- 


tation of the internal air would have required a fire 
much more intenſe than would have becn compatible 
with the ſafety of the apparatus.” | 
On reading theſe obſervations it immediately occure, 
that no fair argument can be drawn. from the expanh- 
bility of common air to that of air which had paſſed 
through fire. The latter contains a great deal of fixed 
and phlogiſticated air, along, no doubt, with ſome in- 
flammable air which eſcapes during combuſtion; perhaps 
not without a mixture of ſome kinds of acid, as well as 
alkaline air, rendered incapable of union by their being 
ſo much enveloped with others. Befides all theſe, there 
muſt undoubtedly be alſo a very great quantity of 
phlogiſtic and aqueons vapours, the preciſe ſpecific 
gravity of which is altogether unknown. We are not, 
however, to judge merely from the ſpecific gravities: 
the degree of expanſion to which each of theſe are 
ſubjeQ by the ſame degree of heat muſt be taken into 
conſideration ; and this makes the calculation d prior: 
of the force by which any balloon will aſcend, very 
difficult, if not impoſſible. To underſtand this in ſome 
meaſure, however, let us compare the dificrent powers 
of aſcenſion of one cubic foot cf,fixed air with a cubic. 


foot of common air, when both are heated to the de- 


gree of 212 of Fahrenheit, or to the boiling-point of 
water. With regard to the common air, it has been 
determined, that by the heat of boiling-water it is ex- 


panded one-third of its bulk. A cubic foot of this 
element ({uppoling it 800 times lighter than water, 


and that a cubic foot of water weighs looo Ounces 


or 624 pounds) will weigh an ounce and a quaiter, - 
or 600 grains. By the third part of this weight, 
therefore, or 200 grains, the cubic foot of rarched air 
will riſe; and it we could form any veſſel to contain t 
which would weigh leſs than 200 grains, ſuch veſſel 
would arife along with it. The ſpecific gravity of 
fixed air is to that of atmoſpheric air, as 220 to 152, 
and mult therefore weigh $6843; grains. But the ex- 
paafibility of fixed air is :o that of common air, à8 
220 to 132. By the heat of boiling-water, therefore, 
a cubic foot of fixed air mult loſe 333 grains of its 
weight, which would reduce it to nearly 535 grains 5 
aud therefore a cubic foot even of this air, though — 
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have a power of aſcenſion by means of the heat of 
boiling-water, almoſt equal to 65 grains. 

Phlogiſticated air is to common air in ſpecific gra- 
vity, as 140 to 152; in expanſibility, as 165 to 132: 
2 cubic foot of it, therefore, will weigh only 55255 
grains. By a boiling heat it would loſe, according to 
the above-mentioned proportion, 250 grains. A cubic 
foot of phlogiſticated air, then, heated te the degree 
of boiling-water, would weigh only between 202 and 
203 grains, and conſequently would have an aſcenſive 


power equivalent to 397 grains, 
With regard to the other kinds of air which are 


lighter than phlogiſticated air, the caſe is ſtill more 


evident. However, ſuppoſing even the balloon to be 
filled by means of the fue] with equal quantities of 
fixed and phlopiſticated air, it is plain that this mix- 
ture, when expoſed to the heat of boiling-water, muſt 
have a conſiderably greater power of aſcenſion than 
common atmoſpherical air; for the cubic foot of fixed 
air would have an aſcenfive power of 65, and the phlo- 
giſticated air of 397, which added together make 462; 
while two cubic feet cf common air, heated to the fame 
degree, would have only an aſcenſive power of 400.— 
It is impoſſible to aſcertain the proportions of the dif- 
ferent kinds of air which compoſe the elaſtic fluid if- 
ſuing from burning fuel, but it is eaſy to ſee that 
they cannot be in the proportions aſſumed above; 
for the phlogiſticated air is certainly in the greateſt 
quantity; and hence our author's calculations muſt be 
valtly erroneous. The error, however, does not lie 
altogether here, but likewiſe in ſuppoling heat to de- 
creaſe when confined in a cloſe place in the ſame pro- 
portion as in the open air. Without entering into any 


inveſtigation of the cauſes, it is a well-known fact that 


heat aſcends and accumulates in the upper part of any 


_ cloſe place, as evidently as water deſcends and is accu- 


mulated in the lower part of any veſſel into which it is 
poured, In any balloon, therefore, which is raiſed 
and kept up by fire, the upper part will conſtaatly be 
hotter than the lower; excepting, indeed, thoſe places 


which are immediately adjoining ta the fire. The fire, 


therefore, is by no means to be increaſed in proportion 
to the cubical contents of the balloons, otherwiſe it 
would be impoſſible to preſerve them from deltruQtion, 


The following experiments were made with a view to. 


determine theſe matters, as far as they can well be de- 
termined in miniature. | 

I'hree different parallellopipeds were prepared, by pa- 
{ting writing paper over ſlight wooden frames. Exter- 
nally the ſmalleſt meaſured 6 inches ſquare, and 12 inches 
in height; the undcr-part being left quite open. Its 
cubical contents thus were 432 inches, or the fourth- 
part of a cubic foot; but by reaſon of the ſpace oc- 
cupied by the wood-work, it could not be eſtimated 
at more than 417 inches. The ſecond meaſured ex- 
zQtly a cubic foot; and, deducting for the ſpace occu- 
pied by the wood, meaſured 1710 inches. The third 


was one foot ſquare, and two feet in height, and con- 


teined two cubical feet; and, deducting the wood as 
before, meaſured 3430 inches. The weight of air, 
therefore, contained in the leaſt, was nearly 1444 grains; 
itn the ſecond, 59378; and in the third, 118628. The 
lrit being ſuſpended in a balance and exactly counter- 
Poucd, a lighted candle was held under the open part 


„ 


much heavier than common atmoſpheric air, would 
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at bottom. The machine inſtantly roſe, and required Air. 


30 grains to bring it again into balance. A thermo- 
meter held within the cavity with the. bulb upwards, 
ſtood, when taken out, at 118% The ſecond being 
now ſuſpended in like manner, and exactly counter- 
poiſed, required 75 grains to bring it into balance; 
the thermometer ſtanding at 106 within its cavity. 


The third, with the ſame candle, and treated in every 


reſpect in a ſimilar manner, required 90 grains to bring 
it back to an equilibrium; the thermometer ſtanding 
at 88, —On uſing a flronger heat, the firſt required 
75, the ſecond 255, and the third 405 grains to re- 
ſtore the equilibrium; the thermometer ſtanding in 
the two firſt at 170, and in the laſt at 135. 

From theſe experiments, it is evident, that the rare- 
faction of air which paſſes through fire, cannot in any 


manner of way be calculated from the rarefaction of 


common air by heat alone. In the firſt ſet of experi- 
ments, 417 cubic inches of air were rarefied one-fifth 
by the flame of a ſmall candle; 1710 inches, by the 


ſame rule, were rareſied about an eighth; and 3430 in- 
ches were rarefied one-thirteenth. But in the common 
mode of computation, if the flame of the candle hl 
rarefied the firſt quantity of air one-fifth, it ought to 
have rarefied the ſecond, which was four times greater, 


only one-twentieth, and the third only one-fortieth 
part. Nay, according to the aſſertion above-quoted, 
that © the fire mult be increaſed, not only in propor- 
tion to the cubical contents, but in a much preater 
proportion,” the effects of the candle ought to have 
been ſtill much Jeſs than we have calculated them. But 
this is not all, The room in which theſe experiments 
were made was warm, and the thermometer ſtood at 
70%. By an expanſion of 487 only, one-fifth part was 
rarefied ; but if 180% of Fahrenheit give very little 
more than one-third of rarefaction, 48 degrees ought 
to have piven ſcarce a fourth-part of that third, or a 
twelſth part inſtead of a third. In like manner, when 
the ſtrong heat was uſed, the weight raiſed by its 
means indicated a rarefattion of more than one-half, 
though by the thermometer it ought not to have been 
one third. 


IT new remains only to give ſome inſtructions for 
makiug balloons. 1. For thoſe who intend only to con- 
ſtruct a ſmall balloon merely to enjoy the fight of its 
aſcent in the air, inflammable gas will be found moſt 
eligible. Indeed it is almott the only kind that can 
be uſed ; for the other kinds are ſo little inferior in 
ſpecific gravity to the common atmoſphere, that it will. 
require a very capacious bag to riſe when filled with 
them. The lighteſt materials are to be procured; and 
it is a matter of no ſmall difficulty to determine what 
theſe materials are. Thin filk covered with elaſtic gum 
diſſolved in #ther has been found to anſwer the pur— 
poſe of confining inflammable air more perfectly than 
any other thing; but as this material is exceſſively 
dear, a varniſh made of linſeed oil has been tried, and 
found to anſwer tolerably well. Indeed, inſtead of filk, 
thin paper varniſhed may be uſed : for as neither filk 
nor paper will contain inflammable air by themſelves; 
it is plain, that the only uſe of theſe materials is to 
ſupport the varniſh; and while this can be done, it is 
no matter by what means. In fact, the wideſt gauze 
may be covered with iſinglaſs or gums properly diſ- 

ſol ved, 
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ſolved, in ſuch a manner as to be capable of contain- 


ing inflammable air; and the thinner and lighter tbe 


materials are, theleſs may be the diameter of the in— 


tended balloon. | 

With regard to the form, that of a ſphere is moſt 
proper, as a budy of this kind meets with leſs reſiſt- 
ance in paſſing through the air than any other. A 


ſmall aperture is always to be left, for the purpoſe of 


admitting the inflammable air with which the balloon 
is to be filled. From this aperture a gut or pipe ought 
to proceed, of ſuch a length as to admit of being eaſily 
and cloſely tied when the veſſel in which the inflammable 


air was produced ſhall be removed. 


The balloon being fully prepared, its fides are to be 
ſqueezed together as completely as poſſible; but at the 
ſame time very gently, leſt the varniſh ſhould be crack- 
ed. This is done to get out of it all the common air 
which it originally contained; for the leſs of this that 
remains in it, the more eaſily will the balloon aſcend, 
and the greater weight it will be able to carry up. To 
fill it with inflammable air, a ſufficient quantity of vi- 
triolic acid and filings of iron or zinc muſt be procu- 
red. For a globe of three feet diameter the following 
proportions have been recommended; 40 ounces of vi- 
triolic acid, go of iron-filings, and 450 of water. 
The moſt proper veſſel for mixing theſe ingredients is 
a copper-{ill, perforated at top for the conventency 
of pouring in more acid or water as {hall be neceſſary. 
Tiis metal is to be choſen in preference to any other, 
on account of its not being eafily affected by fire, and 
being likewiſe inſoluble in diluted vitriolic acid. The 
ſtill is to be fitted with a refrigeratory and worm, in 


order to condenſe any aqueous vapour that may ariſe 


along with the air. This. condenſed vapour muſt be 
received into a ſmall veſſel exactly fitted to the worm; 
and into the upper part of which mult be cloſely in- 


ſerted a tube of tin or ſome other ſolid material capable 


of conducting the air, without lofing it, into the bal- 
loon. The acid diluted with the water is firſt to be put 
into the ſtill, and the iron gradually added through the 
hole in the top. An etferveſcence will immediately 
enſue, and the balloon will ſwell confiderably ; but as 
the dilatation advances, the refiſtance of the external 
air rather increaſes at the fame time that the propel- 


liog force of the inflammable air is leſſened. Fire muſt 


therefore be applied to the ſtill; which will ſoon expel 
z!] the inflammable air, and would even burſt the bal- 
loon if long ccntinued. Unleſs a valve is applied to 
let out part of the inflammable air when it aſcends in- 
to the higher regions, it will be improper to fill the 
balloon very full; becauſe of the danger of burſting in 
a more rarefied air. A method of making balloons 
aſcend to a prodigious height, would be to have a valve 


opening outwards, and confined by a ſpring, the ela- 


ſticity of which could be overcome by the expanſion 
of the air, withont . burſting the globe. This valve 
ought to open into another flaccid balloon, by which 
means the air that eſcaped from the former would not 
be lo, but dilate the ſecond; ſo that both would have 
the ſame propenſity to aſcend that the ſingle one had. 
Oa their entrance into a region where the air was ſtill 
more rare, both would be diſtended; and thus by con- 
nectiag three, four, or more bags with one another, 
it ſeems practicable in theory to raiſe them to any 
keight whatever. 
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2. The other kind of balloons, which are raiſed by 


by increafing or diminiſhing the fire by which they are 
ſupported. With regard to the conſtruction of theſe, 
little can as yet be ſaid, excepting what may be infer. 
red from the experiments of M. Montgolfier and Ro- 
fier. The deſcriptions of theſe already given ſuffici. 
ciently ſhow the method of conſtruQing fire balloons, ag 
they are called. The only remark that can well be 
made on them at preſent is, that in theſe, as well ag 
the others, the whole power of aſcenſion lies on the top; 
becauſe there the preſſure of the atmoſphere is confi. 
derably leſs than at bottom ; whereas the expanſive 
power of the air within continues the ſame over the 
whole. In the great balloon conſtrued at Lyons, 
which was 126 feet in height, the difference between 
the external and internal preſſure muſt have been very 
great. Every cubic foot of air weighs about an ounce 
and a quarter. Of conſequence, upon every cube of 
one foot, the air preſſes with one ounce and a quarter 
leſs weight on the upper than on the under part. Ne- 
vertheleſs, if we ſuppoſe the cube hollow, and filled 
with air, the internal air will preſs upon that which 
lies below it with a force equal to one ounce and a 
quarter; of conſequence, the cube will neither have any 
inclination to aſcend or deſcend ; but if we lighten the 
internal air by any given quantity, ſuppoſe half an 
ounce, wiile we preſerve the ſame elaiticity with the 
external air, it is plain, that the upper and internal 
part of the cube will be preſſed upwards by half an 
ounce more than it is preſſed downward by the exter- 
nal air. Hence it is evident, that the upper part of 
theſe. machines, inſtead of being weaker, ought to be 
ſtronger thai the under parts. This is evident from 
what happened to the balloon at Lyons. At the height 
of 126 feet, there mult have been a difference of no leſs 
than 9 pounds 13 ounces upon every ſquare foot, be- 
tween the internal and external preſſure, From this 
indeed the weight of the internal column muſt be de- 
duced ; but ſuppoſing the air to have been but very 
little rarefied, the difference muſt have been immenſe. 
In fact, this difference is the very power of aſcenſion 
itſelf ; and we ſee that this was ſufficient to overcome 
8000 pounds weight, for the machine itſelf, beſides 
that of ſeven people, whom we cannot well ſuppoſe to 
have weighed leſs than 1000 pounds. Now, as the 
diameter of the balloon was 100 feet, we ſee that the 


whole preſſure reſted upon a circle of cotton cloth, 
whoſe diameter was 100 feet, and area 7850. The 


preſſure therefore was more than a pound upon every 
ſquare foot, and how much more we do not know, un- 
leſs the machine had been perfeAly in guilibrio with 
the atmoſphere. But this it was not: for it aſcended 
with great velocity; and the power by which this ve- 
locity was occaſioned, exerted itſelf upon the upper 
parts. The conſequence was, that the cloth was torn; 
having been imprudently changed by M. Roſier from 
double canvas to ſingle cotton. 

ALBINUS (Bernhard Siegfred), a celebrated phy- 
ſician and anatomiſt, was born, of an illuſtrious family, 
at Francfort on the Oder in 1697. His father was then 
profeſſor of the practice of medicine in the univerlity 


of Francfort ; but in the year 1702 he repaired to FR 
en, 


5 Air, 
means of air paſſing through fire, ſeem ſcarcely proper ANC. 
for experiments except of the higher kind, where ſome "—= 


perſon aſcends with them, and regulates their motion 
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gery in that univerſity. Here his ſon had an oppor- 


— tunity of ſtudying under the moſt eminent maſters in 


Europe, who, from the ſingular abilities which he then 
diſplayed, bad no difficulty in prognofticating his fu- 
ture eminence. But while he was diſtinguiſhed in every 
branch of literature, his attention was particularly 
turned to anatomy and ſurgery. His peculiar attach- 
ment to theſe branches of knowledge gained him the 
intimate friendſhip of Ruyſch and Rau, who at that 
time flouriſhed in Leyden; and the latter, ſo juſtly ce- 
lebrated as a lithotomiſt, is ſaid to have ſeldom per- 
formed a capital operation without inviting him to be 
preſent. Having finiſhed his ſtudies at Leyden, he 
went to Paris, where he attended the lectures of Du 
Verney, Vaillant, and other celebrated profeſſors. But 
he had ſcarce ſpent a year there, when he was invited 
by the curators of the univerſity of Leyden, to be a 
lecturer in anatomy and ſurgery at that place. Though 
contrary to his own inclination, he complied with their 
requeſt, and upon that occaſion was created Dr of 
phyfic without any examination. Soon after, upon the 
death of his father, he was appointed to ſucceed him 
as profeſſor of anatomy; and upon being admitted in- 
to that office on the ꝙth of November 1721, he deli- 
vered an oration, De vera via ad fabrice humani cor- 
poris copnitianem ducente; which was heard with uni- 
verſa] approbation. In the capacity of a profeſſor, he 
not only beſtowed the, greateſt attention upon the in- 
ſtruction of the youth entruſted to his care, but in the 
Improvement of the medical art. With this view, he 
publiſhed many important diſcoveries of his own; and 
by elegant editions, turned the attention of phyſicians 
to works of merit, which might otherwiſe have been 
neglected. By theſe means his fame was ſoun extend- 
ed over Europe; and the ſocieties of London, Peterſ- 
burgh, and Harlem, cheerfully received him as an aſ- 
fociate, In 1745, he was appointed profeſſor of the 
practice of medicine at Leyden, and was ſucceeded in 
the anatomical chair by his brother Frid. Bern, Al- 
binus. He was twice rector of the univerſity, and as 
often he refuſed that high honour when it was volun- 
tarily offered him. At length, worn out by long ſer- 
vice and intenſe ſtudy, he died on the gth of Septem- 
ber 1770, in the 74th year of his age. 

ALBUGO. Dele the marginal note. 

Some diftinguith this diſorder by nubeculz, when its 
ſeat is ſuperficial; and albugo, when it is deep. Others 
make the following diſtinctions, viz. when the ſpeck 
appears of a ſhining white, and without pain, it is call- 
ed a cicatrice; when of an opaque whiteneſs, an albugo. 
Seated ſuperficially, it hath been termed a /pect; and 
more deeply, a dragon. If an abſceſs was the cauſe, its 
contents hardening between the laminz of the cornea, 
cauſes it to project a little; and then it is called a pearl. 

The cauſes are various; as inflammation in the eye, 
abſceſs in the cornea, eroſion, meaſles, {mall-pox, 
wounds, burns, &c. 

When deep, the cure is difficult ; when the conſe- 
quence of a wound or ulcer, they are rarely cured ; 
when cauſed by an imprudent uſe of vitriolic colly- 
riums, and when they alter the natural ſhape of the 
eye, the prognoftic is as unfavourable. Thoſe which 


1 an inflammation, generally diſappear ſpontane- 
uy. 
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Happening after the ſmall-pox, meaſles, or other Albugo 


inflammatory cauſes, the utmoſt haſte ſhould be made 


to relieve, by bleeding, purging, bliſtering, diuretics, ee e 


and an abſtemious diet. Avoid cold and aftringent 
collyriums; but the fumes of coffee, or of the decoc— 


tion of the woods, may be uſeful. When theſe ſpecks Matberby, 
are very ſmall, they often ulcerate ; but theſe ulcera- Med. Dick. 


tions are ſoon healed by the application of the pulu. 
rad. irid. paucul. ſac. chry/tal. or, as is juſtly preferred 
by many, the agg. /apph. If the diſorder hath been of 
long ſtanding, the cure 1s very difficult ; however, the 
following methods may be attempted: expoſe the dil- 
eaſed part of the eye to the fumes of camphorated ſpi- 
rit of wine directed through a qui: this, by a conti- 


nued uſe, may abrade the ipeck. This method ſeldom 


fails to excite ſome degree of inflammation, by which 
the cure is effected; though when the inflammation is 
thus produced, it muſt be removed by the common 


methods with all poſſible ſpeed. To this end, the fol- 


Jowing have been alſo applied with ſome degree of 
ſuccels, viz. the juice of celandine, the gall of eels, or 
of the pike, or of a partridge, and the oil of box: if 
theſe prove too ſharp, let them be diluted with water, 


or with a thin ſolution of gum dragon: apply any of 


theſe once in 24 hours; and half an hour after the ap- 
plication, waſh it off with a little brandy and water. 


The ag. ſapph. alone ſometimes ſucceeds. When the 


film is very tough, and the cye not inflamed, common 
glaſs finely levigated may be blown upon it through 
uill, and repeated once 1n a day or two. | 
ALBURNUM, the ſoft white ſubſtance which in 
trees is found between the liber or inner bark and the 
wood, and in progreſs of time acquiring folidity, be- 


comes itſelf the wood. From its colour and compara- . 


tive ſoftneſs, it has been flyled by ſome writers the fat 
of trees, adeps arborum. 7 

The alburnum is found in largeſt quantities in trees 

that are vigorous; though in ſuch as languiſh, or are 
fickly, there is a greater number of beds. In an oak 
ſix inches in diameter, this ſubſtance is nearly equal iu 
bulk to the wood. In a trunk of one foot diameter, 
it is as one to three and a half; of two and a half feet 
diameter, as one to four and a half, &c. but theſe pro- 
portions vary according to the health and conſtitution 
of the trees. — The alburnum is frequently gnawed in 
pieces by inſets which lodge in the ſubſtance, and are 
nouriſhed from it. 
_ ALDER, (Encycl.) The bark of the black berry- 
bearing alder is ſaid to be the moſt certain purge for 
the horned cattle in obſtinate conſtipations of the bow- 
els. Gunner ſays, that borſes do not eat the leaves, 
but that cows ſometimes will, and that it greatly in- 
creaſes the quantity of the milk. : 

ALGZ#, riacs; one of the ſeven families or na— 
tural tribes into which the whole vegetable kingdom is 
divided by Linnzus, in his Philo/ephia Botanica. They 
are defined to be plants, whoſe root, leaf, and ſtem are 
all one. Under this deſcription are comprehended allthe 
ſea-weeds, and ſome other aquatic plants. In the ſexual 
ſyſtem, they conſtitute the third order of the 24th claſs 
cryptogamia; in Tournefort, the ſecond genus of the 
ſecond ſetion, marine, aut fluviatiles, of the 17th claſs, 
aſperme vulgo habite ; and the 57th order in Linnæ- 


us's Fragments of a Natural Method. The dilcove- 
ries made in this part of the vegetable kingdom are 
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Alimevt, uncertain, and imperfect; and the attempts, in parti - 


5 
Alkali. 


cular, to arrange flags by the parts of the fructifica- 
tion, have not been attended with great ſucceſs. Dil- 
lenins has arranged this order of plants from their ge- 
neral habit and ſtructure; Michelius from the parts of 
fructiſicat ioo. Each has conſiderable merit. 

ALIMENT. Marginal note, for n* 438, &c. read 
440<=—44#- 5 

A conſiderable change has now taken place in the 
vegetables made uſe of as food by the ancients, by ſub- 
Aitutiop, inſtead of what were then uſed, a number of 
more bland, agreeable, and. nutritive juices. The 
zeorns and nuts of the primitive times have given way 
to a variety of ſweeter farinaceous ſeeds and roots. To 
the malvaceous tribe of plants ſo much uſed by the 
Greeks and Romans, hath ſucceeded the more prate- 
ful ſpinach; and to the blite, the garden orach. The 


rough borage is ſupplanted by the aceſcent ſorrel; and 


aſparagus has baniſhed a number of roots recorded by 


the Roman writers under the name of Bulls; but Lin- 


neus is of opinion, that the parfnip has undeſfervedly 
uſurped the place of the ſkirret. The bean of the an- 
cients, improperly ſo called, being the roots, as well 
as other parts of the zymphea nelumbo, or Indian 
water-lily, is ſuperſeded by the kidney-bean. The gar- 


den rocket, eaten with, and as an antidote againſt the 


chilling qualitics of the Tettuce, 1s baniſhed by the 
more agreeable creſs and tarragon ; the apium by the 
meliorated celery z the pompion, and others of the cu- 
curbitaceous tribe, by the melon; and the ſumach ber- 


ries, by the fragrant nutmeg. The filphium, or ſuccus 


Cyrenaicus, which the Romans purchafed from Perſia 
and India at a great price, and is thought by ſome to 
have been the aſafetida of the preſent time, is no lon- 
ger uſed in preference to the alliaceous tribe. 

To turn from the vegetable to ſome of the animal 
ſubſtitu:es, we may mention the carp among fiſhes, as 
baving excluded a great number held in high efti- 
mation among the Romans. The change of oil for 
butter; of honey for ſugar; of mulſa, or liquors made 


of wine, water, and honey, for the wines of modern 


times; and that of the ancient zythus for the preſent 
improved malt liquors; not to mention alſo the calida 
of the Roman taverns, analogous to our tea and coffee. 
ALKADARII, a ſect among 
who deny any eternal, fixed, divine decrees, and are 
aſſerters of free will. The word is formed from the 
Arabic a/tadar, which fignifies “ decree.” The Alka- 
darii are a branch of Motazalites, and ſtand oppoſed to 
the Algiabarii. See ALG14BAR1, (Encycl.) 
ALKRALT, ( Encycl.) Alkalis comprehend one 
claſs of the chemical elements, or component parts or 
neutral falts, as acids do another. Concerning the 
origin of alkalis there have been a- great number of 
various conjectures, as well as concerning that of acids; 
but nothing certain has been, or in all probability will 
be, diſcovered. They are diſtinguiſhed from other bo- 
dies of the ſaline kind by the following properties. 


1. They combine with acids more readily than any 


other known ſubſtance, excepting the pure ponderous 
earth, occafioning an efferveſcence and heat. 2. When 
they are in a concrete form, into which they may be 
eaſily reduced by evaporation; if expoſed to the open 
air, they attract the moiſture from it, though not ſo 
Rrongl as concentrated acids; and generally deliquate, 
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that is, become a fluid. But if they are mixed with 
water all at once, a confiderable degree of heat is pro- 
3. They generally change the blue and req 
colour ot vegetables to a green; whereas the acids 
change it to red, or to a ſtronger red. 4. They have 
an acrid burning taſte, which has ſomething of uri. 
nous. 5. They partly exhale with water, eſpecially 
when boiled in open veſſels. 6. They may be fuſed 
by a moderate heat; and in that ſtate they diſſolve all 
ſorts of earths, eſpecially thoſe called vitrifable; and 
if the heat is ſufficient, they and the earth form a brittle 
glaſs is made. : i 1 ; 
Alkalis are principally diſtinguiſhed into fred and 
volatile; the former being not fo eaſily diſſipated even 


ſubſtance called g/aſs; and upon this principle common 


by a ſtrong fire; for which reaſon they are commonly 


employed in making glaſs, and other compoſitions. 
But the volatile alkalis are fo eafily diſſipated, that 
they may be almoſt entirely evaporated by a much leſs 
degree of heat than that of boiling water. Notwith- 


ſtanding that various ſorts of alkali are enumerated, it 


is ſuppoſed that there is but one alkaline principle in 
nature, which, by being variouſly combined with ſun- 
dry ſubſtances, aſſumes various particular properties. 
However, an alkali is never found pure in nature, but 
it is always combined with other ſubſtances, from which 
it mult be ſeparated by art, in order to obtain it ſuffi- 
ciently pure, The fixed alkali is obtained either from 
ſea · ſalt, or from vegetables; hence it is called fxed i- 


neral altali in the firſt caſe, and fixed vegetaòle alkali 


in the ſecond. Fhe volatile al kali is obtained, by means 
of decompoſition and putrefaQion,. from all animal 
ſubtances, and may be allo obtained by decompoſition 
and other means from ſome vegetable and a few other 
matters. Fixed alkali, whether vegetable or mineral, 
has always the ſame principal properties; yet they dif- 
fer from. one another in degree, viz. the mineral al- 
kali poſſeſſes the alkaline properties in a leſs degree 
than the vegetable alkali; for when it is expoſed to 
the open air, it will not attract the moiſture from it in 
ſuch a quantity as to deliquate; when mixed with wa- 
ter, it will not occalion ſo much heat as the fixed vege- 
table alkali, &c.—lcs affinity with other ſubſtances 13 
exhibited below: | 


1. Vitriolic acid, 9. Oils, 

2. Nitrous acid, 9. Tin, 

3. Marine acid, 10. Lead, 

4. Phoſphoric acid, 11. Copper, 

5. Acid of ſugar, 12. Gold, and 
6. Other vegetable acids, 13. Water. 

7. Sulphur, 


The fixed vegetable alkali has an affinity with the 
following ſubſtances: | 


1. Vitriolic acid, 8. Oils, 

2. Nitrous acid, 9. Tin, 

3. Marine acid, 10. Lead, 

4. Phoſphoric acid, 11. Copper, 
5. Acid of ſugar, 12. Gold, and 
6. Other vegetable acids, 13. Water. 


7. Sulphur, | 
Alkaline ſalts are of great uſe in chemiſtry, no? 
only becauſe they counteract the action of acids,. but 
alſo becauſe they are powerful ſolvents ; and, when 
combined with other ſubſtances, communicate to them 


part of their ſaline properties. Thus, when * 
ot their kali 8 Fro 
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ed hepar ſulpburis, or liver of ſulphur, which is diſſol- 
luble in water, whereas ſulphur by itſelf is not; and 
when they are combined with oils, form compounds 
called ſbaps, which are diſſolvable in water, whereas oil 
by itſelf is not. The fixed alkali, more commonly uſed, 
by reaſon of its greateſt purity, is that extracted from 
tartar, which is a ſubſtance found adhering to the 
ſides of caſks that have contained wine, and is conſi— 
dered as the eſſential ſalt of that liquor. This alkali, 
when it 18 in a liquid form by its combination with a 
ſufficient quantity of water, is commonly, but impro- 
perly, called oi/ of tartar. | 

Volatile alkali, when firſt extracted from animal or 
vegetable ſubſtances, is very impure; but by proper 
methods it may be purified to a great degree; and 
in that . purified ſtate it differs from fixed alkali, prin- 
cipally becauſe it is very volatile: it has a ſtrong pene- 
trating ſmell, which occaſions coughs, ſuffocation, &e. 
— The hart's-horn drops commonly uſed, the ſmell of 
which almoſt every body knows, are a volatile alkali. 

ALKENNA, in botany. See Lawsox14, ( Encycl.) 

ALLODIUM, (Encycl.) See alſo Fer and Feopal 
Syſtem, ( Encycl.) 

ALL-spick, Piukxro, or Jamaica Pepper. See 
Pin EN To, (Encycl.) | 

ALOE, ( Zncycl.) The mitre-ſhaped aloe, ſo termed 
from the figure of its leaves, is a kind of ſymbolic plant 
to the Mahometans, eſpecially in Egypt, and in ſome 
meaſure dedicated to the offices of religion ; for who- 
ever returns from a pilgrimage to Mecca, hangs it over 
his ſtreet-door, as a token of his having performed that 
holy journey. The ſuperſtitious Egyptians believe, 
that this plant hinders evil ſpirits and apparitions from 
entering the houſe; and on this account, whoever walks 
the ſtreets in Cairo, will find it over the doors both of 
Chriſtians and Jews, From the ſame plant the Egyp- 
tians diftil a water, which is fold in the apothecaries 
ſhops at Cairo, and recommended in coughs, hyſterics, 
and aſthmas. An unexperienced French ſurgeon, ſays 
Haſſelquiſt, gave a Coptite, 40 years old, afflicted with 
the jaundice, four tea-cups full of the diſtilled water of 
this ſpecies of aloe, and cured him in four days. This 
remedy, unknown to our apotbecaries, is not difficult 
to be obtained, as the plant might eaſily be raiſed in 
the warm ſouthern parts of Europe. The Arabians 
call it /abbara. 1 

The under leaves of a ſpecies of aloe, termed by 
Linnæus aloe diſticha, are of a dark- green colour, 
ſpotted with white, ſomewhat reſembling the colour 
of loft ſoap ; whence it is ſometimes diſtinguiſned by 
the name of ſoap- ale. | „ 

The name of pearl aloe is given to a certain ſpecies, 
the leaves of which are cloſely ſludded with white beau- 
tiful protuberanges. 

Of the leaves of the Guinea aloe, mentioned by Mr 
Adanſon in his voyage to Senegal, the negroes make 
very good ropes, Dot apt to rot in the water. 

? Dr Sloane mentions two ſorts of aloes; one of which 
is uled for fiſhing-lines, bow-ſtrings, ſtockings, and 
hammocks ; the other has leaves which, like thoſe of 
the wild-pine and banana, hold rain-water, and there- 
by afford a very neceſſary refreſhment to travellers in 


hot countries, Where there is generally a ſcarcity of 
wells and water. 
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Akenns combined with ſulphur, they make a compound call- 


and conſiſtence. 


. 

The ſubſtance known among druggꝑiſts and apothe- 
caries by the name of a/2es, is a thick, or inſpiſſated 
juice, drawn from the plants by expreſſion or inciſion. 
Of this ſubſtance there are three ſorts, which differ 
in purity, and, according to moſt authors, are the pro- 
duce of the ſame plant. 

The manner of collecting and preparing the juice, 
is thus explained by J. Bauhin : having cut the herb in 
pieces, they bruiſe it, and ſqueeze out the juice, which 


they put up into a veſſel of a long and round ſhape, 


ſuffering it to ſtand for the ſpace of 25 days; in the 
meanwhile they take care to clear off the uſeleſs four, 
and throw it away, as alſo the upper part of the juice, 
until ſuch time as ſome difference appears in its colour 
The purer part of this juice being 
conereted, or hardened, is called ſaccotrine ales; the 
remaining part, being of a dark liver-colour, is called 
hepatic aloes; and from the dregs or ſettlings, is made 


that ſort called caballine or horſe ales. 


Notwithſtanding the contrary opinion of Columna, 
Bauhin, Ray, and other naturaliſts, we are now ſuff- 
ciently certain, that the three kinds of aloes juſt men- 
tioned, are the juices of three different planis: the 
ſuccotrine, of the ale vera of Miller; the hepatic, of 
the aloe vulgaris of Bauhin, aloe Dioſcoridis et aliorum 
of Sloane, and aloe barbadenjis of Miller; the caba]- 
line, of the aloe Guincenſis caballina, vulgari /imilis, ſed 
tota maculata, of Commelin. 

The fineſt or pureſt is the ſuccotrine aloes; fo called. 
ſays Pomet, either becauſe the ſubſtance itſelf is a con- 
creted juice, or, which 1s moſt probable, becauſe the 
beſt comes from Socotora, or Zocotra, an iſland in 
the ſtreights of Babelmandel. Succotrine aloes, when 
broken, is tranſparent ; and when powdered, of a fine 
yellow golden colour, with a bitter taſte, and a ſmell 
like that of myrrh. From the root and leaves of the 
Weſt-India, or Barbadoes aloes, is prepared the ſecond 
ſort, called from its colour, which 1s a dark-rcd like 
that of a liver, hepatic aloes. This ſort, which is coarſer 
than the former, and ſeldom uſed in medicine except 
for horſes, is brought us in gourds or calabaſhes of 
different ſizes and weight. It 1s of a liver colour, clear, 
and not very fetid in ſmell. 

The third ſort, by much the coarſeſt, black, hard to 
break, and frequently adulterated, is called cabatiine 
aloes; becauſe, like the ſecond fort, it is ſolely appro- 
priated to the uſe of horſes. This ſort is generally fold 
in the ſhops for the true hepatic aloes. | 

The month of March, ſays Mr Hughes in his Na- 
tural Hiſtory of Barbadocs, is the properett ſeaſon to 
make the aloes; which is done in the following man- 
ner: Each negro has by him three or four portable 
tubs, into which the leaves are thrown with their broken 
ends downwards. Theſe being full of large longitu- 
dinal veins, or veſſtls, yield an eaſy paſſage to the juice, 
which is of a greeniſh yellow colour, to drip out. The 
juice being boiled for about five hours in a copper or 
kettle, the watery particles evaporate, and the re- 
mainder comes to a conſiſtency, and thickens as ſugar 
doth when ſufficiently boiled. The way to know when 
it is enough boiled, is to dip a flick in the liquor, aud 
obſerve whether the aloes, flicking to it when cold, 
breaks ſhort ; if it does, then it is boiled to perfection, 
and fit to be poured into gourds, calabaſhes, or other 
veſſels for uſe, 
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Succotrine aloes, which is the only ſort now pre- 
ſcribed in medicine, is ſeldom or never adminiſtered in 
potion, by reaſon of its extreme bitterneſs ; but is of- 
ten given in pills, being in fact the baſis of the greateſt 
part of the purgative pills now in uſe. The Francfort 
or angelic pill is entirely compoſed of it. In the city 
of Goa, as Garcias relates, aloes well bruifed and mixed 
with milk, is preſcribed with ſucceſs, to ſuch as are 
2 Hlicted with ulcers in the kidneys or bladder, and void 
purulent urine, The herbs which produce the three 


medicines jult mentioned, are by no means to be con- 


founded with the tree from which is procured the pre- 
cious, valuable, ard rare wood called av92d of aloes. 

ALOPECIA, (EZrcycl.) Dele the marginal note. 
„The term is uſed among phyticians to denote a total 
falling off of the hair from certain parts, occaſioned 
either by the defect of nutritions juice, or by its vicious 
quality corroding the roots of it, aud leaving the ſkin 
rough and colourleſs, _ 

The word is formed from #715, vulper, “ a fox ;?? 
whoſe urine, it is ſaid, will occaſion baldneſs; or 


becauſe it is a diſeaſe which is common to that crea- 


dure. 

The alopecia properly differs from defluvium capil- 
ſarum; as in the former certain parts or patches are 
left entirely bald, whereas in the latter, the hair only 

rows immoderately- thin. It alſo differs from the 
ophiaſis, as this latter creeps in ſpires about the head, 
like the windings of a ſerpent 3 whereas the former is 
not confined to any figure. 

The remedies which remove the proximate cauſe 
of this malady, are called «:r«ov/zgirina, metaſyncritica. 
Here, firſt, if any corrupt hairs ſtill remain, they are 
to be drawn out either with tweezers, or by dropa- 
ciſm; or the place muſt be ſhaved by a razor. Then 
the head is to be waſhed every night at going to 
bed with a ley, prepared by boiling the aſhes of vine 
branches in red wine. A-powder made by reducing 
hermodaQyls to fine flour, is alſo recommended for the 
ſame purpoſe. | 

In caſes where the baldneſs is total, a quantity of 
the fineſt burdock roots are to be bruiſed in a marble 
mortar, and then boiled in white wine until there re— 
mains only as much as will cover them. This liquor, 
carefully ſtrained off, is ſaid to cure baldneſs, by wafh- 
ing the head every night with ſome of it warm; A 
ley made by boiling aſhes of vine branches in common 


water, is alſo recommended with this intention. & 


Treſh cut onion, rubbed on the part until it be red and 
itch, is likewiſe ſaid to cure baldneſs. 
A multitude of ſuch rem:dies are every where to be 


found in the works of V:l:ſcus de Taranta, Rondele- 


tius, Hollerius, Trincavellius, Celſus, Senertay, and 
other practical phyſicrans. See Buxus, (Zrcycl.) 
ALTERANTS. Ia the marginal note, for Me- 
DICINE, &c., read MaTzR1a MeEDica, p. 4475. col. 1. 
ar. 2. | 
ALTHAA. Marginal note, for n“ go, read The 
Table. 
ALUM. Marginal note, for no g1, read The Table. 
AMALGAMATION, (Encycl.) The proper me- 
thod of making amalgams is, by firſt melting the me- 
tal with as little heat as poſſible, and then pouring the 
quickſilver into it. During this operation part of the 
tal undergocs a kind of calcination, whence the fur» 
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face of ſome amalgams become black and duſty in a Amanrofy 


kind, but chiefly in the oldeſt and ſtrongeſt. 


A M P 


very ſhort time. This is effeQually prevented by ad- 


ding a ſmall quantity of tallow or hog's-lard to the Amputa- 


mixture whilſt hot; which reſtores the phlogiſton loſt 
by the metal, and preſerves the mixture always of 2 
metalline ſplendor. This is eſpecially neceſſary in 
making an amalgam with zinc, which is found to ex- 
cite the electrical power of glaſs more than any other. 
It requires at leaft four parts of zinc to one of mercury, 

AMAUROSTS. Marginal note, for 790, read 455. 

AMBERGRISE, (Eucycl.) In the Philoſophical 
Tranſactions we meet with an account of the origin of 
ſubſtance, very different from the commonly received 
one of its being a natural bitumen. This account was 
communicated to the Society by Paul Dudley, Eſqz 
who had it from an American ſhipmaſter. It is in 
ſubſtance the fame with the account given by Doctor 
Douglas in his Hiſtorical and Political Summary of 
the Engliſh Cologies, vol. i. p. 57. „ Ambergriſe,” 
ſays he, „is now fully diſcovered to be ſome produc- 
tion of the ſpermaceti whale ; for ſome time it was 
imagined ſome peculiar concreted juice lodged in a pe- 
culiar cyſtis, in the ſame manner as is the caſtoreum of 
the beaver or fiber canadenſis, and the zibethnm of the 
civet-cat or hyzna, in eyſtiſes on both fides in the ani 
rima. Thus, not long fince, ſome of our Nantucket 
whalers imagined, that in ſome (very few and rare) of 
theſe male or bull-whales, they had found the gland 
or cyſtis in the loins near the ſpermatic organs: late 
and more accurate obſervations ſeem to declare it to be 
{ome part of the ordure, dung, or alvine excrement of 
the whale. Squid fiſh, one of the Newfoundland baits 
for cod, are ſometimes in Newfoundland caſt aſhore in 
quantities; and as they corrupt and fry in the ſun, they 
become a jelly or fubſtance of an ambergriſe ſmell ; 
therefore, as ſquid bills are ſometimes found in the 
lumps of ambergriſe, it may be inferred, that amber- 
griſe is ſome of the exerement from ſquid food, with 
ſome ſingular circumſtances or diſpofitions that procure 
this quality ſeldom concurring. Thus the Nantucket 
whalers, for ſome years laſt paſt, have found no amber- 
griſe in their whales,” 

In the ſixth volume of Goldſmith's Natural Hiſtory, 
we find an account fomewhat different from the fore- 
going. He tells us, that it is found in the cachalor 
or ſpermaceti whale, in the place where the ſeminal 
veſſe!s are uſually fituated in other animals. It is found 
in a bag of three or four feet long, in round lumps, 
from one to 20 pounds weiglit, floating in a fluid ra- 
ther thinner than oil, and of a yellowiſh colour, There 
are never more ſeen than four at a time in one of theſe 
bags; and that which weighed 20 pounds, and which 
was the largeſt ever ſeen, was found ſingle. Theſe 
balls of ambergriſe are not found in all fiſhes of . 
In the 


73d volume of Philoſophical Tranſactions, Dr Schwe— 


diawer gives an account very ſimilar to the former one. 


AMERICA. Marginal note, no 11. for 6%, read 
moderate. | 

AMNIOS, (Encycl.). See GENERATIox, foot- 
note (e), (Encycl.) | 

AMOMUM. At the end, for no 97, read 705 
Catalogue of Simples. 

AMPUTATION. Marginal note, for no 28, 29. 


read ſect. xviii. p. 8453. AMS TER 
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tniterdm AMSTERDAM 18LAaxD, (Encyct.) ſaid there, by 


— — miſtake, not to be taken notice of in our later diſcove- 


ries, It was viſited by capt. Cook in his late voyages. Its 
greateſt extent from eaſt to welt 1s about 21 miles, and 


from north to ſouth about 13. It is broad at the eaſt. 


end, and runs taper towards the weſt, where it turns, and 
runs to a point due north. It is about ſx leagues to 
the weſt of Middleburgh. The ſhore is ſurrounded 
by a coral rock, and its moſt elevated parts are not 
above fix or eight yards above the level of the ſea. 
8. Lat. 21. 11. W. Long. 175. It is wholly laid out 
in plantations, in which are cultivated ſome of the 
riebeſt productions of nature. | | 

Here are bread-fruit, cocoa-nut trees, plantains, 
bananas, ſhaddocks, yams, and ſome other roots; ſu— 
gar-canes, and a fruit like a nectarine, called by the 
natives fghega. There did not appear an inch of 


waſte ground: the roads occupied no more ſpace than 


was abſolutely neceſſary: the fences did not take up 
above ſour inches each; and even theſe were not 
wholly loſt, for in many grew ſome uſeful trees or 
plants: it was every where the ſame, change of place 
altered not the ſcene: nature, aſſiſted by a little art, 
nowhere appeared in more ſplendor than on this iſland. 


Water is not fo plentiful here as at the Soeiety-iſlands; 


but the chief pointed out a pool of freſh water unaſked, 
to ſupply the ſhips with that neceſſary article. Caſu— 
arinas, pandangs, and wild ſago-palms, appear here 
with their various tints of green, and barringtoniz as 
big as the loftieft oaks. The bread-fruit does not, 
however, thrive here with the fame luxuriance as at 
the Soctety-i{lands, the coral rock, which compoſes 
the baſis of this ſpot, being much more thinly covered 
with mould. | 

Both men and women are of the common fize of 
Europeans, and their colour is that of a lightiſh cop- 
per; they are well-ſhaped, have regular features, are 
active, briſk, and lively, They bave fine eyes, and 
in general good teeth, even to an advanced age. The 
women are the merrieſt creatures imaginable, and in— 
ceſſant talkers. In general, they appear to be modeſt; 
although there was no want of thoſe of a different 


ſtamp. Among the natives, who ſwam about the ſhip 


very vociferouſly, were a conſiderable number of wo- 
mcn, who wantoned in the water like amphibious 
creatures, and were eaſily perſuaded to come on board 
perfectly naked; but none of them ventured to ſtay 


there after ſunſet, but returned to the ſhore to paſs the- 


night, like the greater part of the inhabitants, under 
the ſhade of the wild wood which lined the coaſt. 
There they lighted great fires, and were heard con- 


verſing almoſt the whole night. The hair of both 


ſexes in general is black, but eſpecially that of the 


women; both ſexes wear it ſhort, except a ſingle lock 


on the top of the head, and a ſmall quantity on each 


de. The men cut or ſhave their beards quite cloſe, 
wich operation they perform with two ſhells. The 


lait of many was obſerved to burnt at the ends, and 
*rewed with a white powder, which was found, on 
cxamining it, to be lime made of ſhell or coral, which 
had corroded or burnt the hair; ſome made uſe of a 
blue powder, and others, both men and womeo, of an 
brange- coloured powder made of turmeric. 

The dreſs of both ſexes conſiſts of a piece of cloth 
or matting wrapped round the waiſt, and hanging 


of tortoiſe-ſhell, and pieces in their ears about the fize 


down below. the knees. From the waiſt upwards they Amſterdam = | 
are generally naked, and it ſeems to be a cufiom to  \ .. =. 
6 . Analyse. 6 

anoint theſe parts every morning. The practice of 

tattowing, or puncturing the ſkin, likewiſe prevails. 
The men are tattowed from the middle of the thigh to 
above the hips ; the women have it only on their arms 
and fingers, and on thoſe parts but very lightly. 
Their ornaments are amulets, necklaces, and bracelets, 
the bone, ſhells, and beads of mother-of-pear], tortoiſe- 
ſhell, &c. which are worn by men as well as women. 
The women alſo wear on their fingers neat rings made 


of a {mall quill: but here ornaments are not commonly 
worn, though ail have their cars pierced. They have 
alſo a curious apron, made of the out-fide feathers of 
the cocoa-nut ſhell, and compoſed of a number of 
{mall pieces ſewed together in ſuch a manner as to - 1 
form ſtars, half-moans, little ſquares, &c.; it is ſtud- 1 
ded with beads and ſhells, and covered with red fea- 1 
thers, fo as to have a pleaſing effect. They make the 1Þ! 
ſame kind of cloth, and of the ſame materials, as at ! 
O-Taheitee, though they have not ſuch a variety, nor i 
do they make any lo fine; but as they have a method 
of glazing it, it is more durable, and will refift rain 1 | 
for ſome time, which the other cloth would nor. | 4 
Their colours are black, brown, yellow, purple, and 
red; all made from vegetables. They make various I; 
ſorts of matting, ſome of a very fine texture, which is | 1 
generally uſed for civathing; and the thick and ſtronger ft 
ſort ſerves to ſleep upon, and to make fails for their 
canoes, &c, Among other uſeful utenſils, they have 
various ſorts of baſkets, ſome made of the ſame mate- 1 
rials as their mats, and others of the twiſted fibres of | in 
cocoa-nute. Theſe are not only durable, but beauti- | 
ful, being generally compoſed of different colours, and | 
ſtudded with beads made of ſhells or bones. They | +. 
have many little nicknacks among them, which ſhow | 
that they neither want taſte to defign, nor ſeill to exe- 
cute, whatever they take in hand. Their fiſhing im- 
plements are much the ſame as in other iſlands : here 
was purchaſed a fiſh-net made like our calling-acte, 
knit of very firm though ſlender threads. 

Notwithſtanding their very friendly diſpoſition, thei: 
people have very formidable weapons; ſome of their 
ſpears have many barbs, and muſt be very dangerous 
weapons when they take effect. A large flat ſhell or 
breaſtplate was purchaſed, made of a roundiſh bone, 
white and poliſhed like ivory, about 18 inches in dia- 
meter, which appeared to have belonged to an animal 
of the whale tribe. 

 AMYGDALUS. At the end of the article, for 
no 99. read The Catalogue of Simpler. 

AMYLACEOUS, from amylun, “ ftarch;” a term 
applied to the fine flour of farinaceous ſeeds, in which 
conſiſts their nutritive part. See BREKAD, (Ercycl.) 

ANACARDIUM, (Encycl.). See alſo Cas uEw.- 
vr, (Encycl.) | 

ANALYSIS, (Eaqcl.) Rhetorical analyfis, is 
that which examines the connections, tropes, figures, | 
and the like, inquiring into the propoſition, diviſion, 4 
paſſions, argumente, and other apparatus of rhetoric. 

Several authors, as Freigius and others, have given 
analyſes of Cicero's Orations, wherein they reduce 
them to their grammatical and logical principles; ſtrip 
them of all the oraaments and additions of 3 

which 


* 
—— yen 5 — 20 
r are» 7 — 


Analyſis 


Antimony, 


A N T 
which otherwiſe diſguiſe their true form, and conceal 
the connection between one part and another, The 
deſign of theſe authors is to have thoſe admired ha- 
rangues juſt ſuch as the judgment diſpoſed them, with- 
out the help of imagination; fo that here we may 
coolly view the force of each proof, and admire the 
uſe Cicero made of rhetorical figures to conceal the 
weak part of a cauſe. 

A collection has been made of the analyſes formed 
by the moſt celebrated authors of the 16th century, 
in 3 vols folio, 

ANALYSIS is alſo uſed, in chemiſtry, for the de- 
compounding of a mixed body, or the ſeparation of 
the principles and conſtituent parts of a compounded 
ſubſtance. ä 5 

To analyze bodies, or reſolve them into their com- 
ponent parts, is indeed the chief object of the art of 
chemiſtry. Chemiſtry furniſhes ſeveral means for the 
decompolition of bodies, which are all founded on the 
differences of the properties belonging to the different 
principles of which the body to be analyzed is compo- 
ſed. If, for example, a body be compoſed of ſeveral 
principles, ſome of which have a great, and others a 
moderate degree of volatility, and, laſtly, others are 
fixed, its molt volatile parts may be firſt ſeparated by 
a gradual heat in diſtilling veſſcls; and then the parts 
which are next in volatility will paſs over in diſtilla- 
tion; and laſtly, thoſe parts which are fixed, and ca- 
pable of reſiſting the action of fire, will remain at the 
bottom of the veſſel. 

ANALYSIS is allo uſed for a kind of ſyllabus, or 


table of the principal heads or articles of a continued 


diſcourſe, diſpoſed in their natural order and depen- 
dency. Analyſes are more ſcientifical than alphabe- 
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leaves ſhould be disfigured. 


AP P 


ANTIQUITIES. Margiaal note: For VII. read Alu Are 


III. | 


4.9 5 j | 4. N 
ANVIL, (Encycl.) a ſmith's utenſil, ſerving to Apple, ichvilhe 


place their work on to be hammered or forged. The 
face or uppermolt ſurface of the anvil muſt be very flat 
and ſmooth, without flaws; and fo hard that a file 
will not touch 1t.—At one, end is ſometimes a pike, 
bickern or beak-iron, for the rounding of hollow 
work. The whole is uſually mounted on a firm wooden 
block. 


APHIS*, (Zncycl.) Theſe infeQsare-foundin great * Sc pal 


numbers on the ſtems, leaves, and even roots of many Cc xn. 


trees and plants. Thoſe trees that are moſt loaded 
with the inſects, ſuffer greatly from them. The plant. 


lice thruſt their ſharp - pointed roſtrum into the ſub. 


ſtance of the leaf to draw out their ſuſtenance, which 
warps the ſtems and leaves, and occafions in the latter 
cavities underneath, and ſwellinge above; nay, even in 
ſome, a kind of hollow gall filled with inſects, as is 
often {een on elm-leaves. 

It appears aftoniſhing, that the flight puncture of 


ſo ſmall an animal ſhould fo greatly disfigure a plant: 


but it muſt be remembered, that plant-lice always live 


in numerous aſſuciations, which increaſe viſibly by the 
prodigious fruittulneſs of thoſe inſects; ſo that altho? 
each puncture be ſlight, yet the number of them is ſo 


great, ſo reiterated, that it is no longer a wonder the 
And indeed lovers of 
gardening and plants ſeek to free and cleanſe their 
trees from this vermin; but their care often proves 
unavailing, the inſect is fo fruitful that it ſoon produ- 
ces a freſh colony. The beſt and ſureſt method of ex- 
tirpating it, is to put on the trees infeſted with them 
ſome larvæ of the plant-louſe-lion, or aphidivorous 


tical indexes ; but they are leſs uſed, as being more in- flies ; for thoſe voracious larve deſtroy every day a þ ge (4 
tricate. great number of the inſects, and that with ſo much /, 1 
AxALYS1s is likewiſe uſed for a brief, but methodical, the more facility, as the latter remain quiet and mo. % U 
illuſtration of the principles of a ſcience; in which tionJeſs in the neighbourhood of theſe dangerous ene- l 


5 , : : | , , Ke. (AM 
{enſe it is nearly ſyconimous with what we otherwiſe mies, who range over heaps of plant-lice, which they ; you, 


call a ſynopſis. 
ANASARCA, (Eucycl.) Dzle the references.--— 
In this diſtemper the water is contained in the cellular 


gradually waſte and diminiſh, 


APIS, (Encycl.) See alſo Bee. 


par. 2. for no 2. read n* 21. 


P. 5 15. col. 1. 


And p. 554. col. 1. 0 
membrane between the ſkin and fleſi. Its cure is the line 31. for fig. 12. read fig. 17. 
ſame with that of the aſcites. See Mepicine, n* 441 APPLE, ( Encycl.) For Malus read Pyrus. 
—444. and p. 4870. col. 2. (Encycl.) | Ihhe beſt method of preſerving apples for winter uſe, iq 
ANEMONE, (Ercycl.) Horned cattle, when re- is to let them hang upon the trees until there is dan- 2 
moved from the higher grounds into woods and woody ger of froſt, to gather them in dry weather, and then l 
paſtures, frequently eat the wood-anemone; and, ac- to lay them in large heaps to ſweat for a month or b 
cording to Linnzus and Gunner, many obſervations fix weeks. They . ought then to be carefully looked d 
have proved that it cauſes the bloody flux among over, all which have the leaſt appearance of decay taken b 
them. 0 | out, the ſound fruit wiped dry, and packed up in large d 
Sea-ANEMONE. See AxIMAL- Flower and SEa-Anz- oil jars, which have been thoroughly ſcaldec and dry, i! 
none, (Encycl.) | and then topped cloſe to exclude the air, If this plan hi 
ANETHUM. For ne 103. read Catalogue of is duly obſerved, the fruit will keep a long time ſound, 80 
Simples. and their fleſh remain plump; whereas, when expo— in 
ANEURISM. For n* 38. read p. 8416. ſed to the air, their ſlzins will ſhrivel, and their pulp vi 
ANGELICA, For no 104. read The Catalogue of ſoften. 1 | 5 
Simples. | Among the various kinds of apples, ſome are uſcd £1 
ANGINA przcrTos1s. Sce Mrpicink, ne 70, 480. for the deſſert, ſome for the kitchen, and ſome for ra 
( Encycl.) | cyder-making. Thoſe uſed for the deſſert are the fol- an 
ANTIMONIALS. For?“ References at Materia lowing, placed as they ſucceſſively ripen after one ano” 
Mevica, doe 110.” read © See Materia Medica, The ther: The white juncating, the margaret apple, the an 
Catalggue of Simple.“ —.— ſummer pearmain, the ſummer queeniug, the embroi— 1 


ANT IMO NF. For References, &c. read ( See Ma- 
TERIa Mrpica, The Catal:gue of Simples,”? 


dered apple, the golden rennet, the ſummer white cal- 


ville, the ſummer red calville, the filver pippen, the 
| aromatic 


e 


or pomme d api. 

Thoſe for the kitchen uſe, in the order of their 
ripening are theſe: The codling, the ſummer mary gold, 
the ſummer red pearmain, the Holland pippen, the 
Kentiſh pippen, the courpendu, Loan's pearmain, the 
French rennct, the French pippen, the royal ruſſet, 
the monſtrous rennet, the winter pearmain, the pame 
vi-lette, Spencer's pippen, the ſtone pippen, and the 
oaken pippen. 


Thoſe moſt eſteemed for cyder are, the Devonſhire 


royal wilding, the recſtreak apple, the whitſour, the 
Herefordſhire under-leaf, and the John apple, or deux 
annes, everlaſting hanger, and gennet moyle. 

The apple is compoſed of four diitin& parts, viz. the 
pill, the parenchyma, the branehery, and the core. 
The pill or ſkin is only a dilatation of the outermoſt 
kin or rind of the bark of the branch on which it 
grew. The parenchyma or pulp, as tender and deli— 
cious as it is found, is only adilatation, or, as Dr Grew 
calls it, a /welth or ſuperbience of the inner part of the 
bark of the branch. This appears not only from the 
viible continuation of the bark from the one through 
the pedicle or ſtalk to the other, but alſo from the 
ſtructure common to both. The branchery or veſſels, 


are only ramifications of the woody part of the branch, 


ſeat throughout all the parts of the parenchyma, the 
greater branches being made to communicate with each 
other by inoſculations of the leſs. 

The apple core is originally from the pith of the 
vranch ; the ſap of which finding room enough in the 
parenchyma through which to diffuſe itſelf, quits the 
pi, which by this means hardens into core. 

The juice of apples is a menſtruum for iron. A ſo— 
lution of iron in the juice of the apples called gelden 
reunels, evaporated to a thick conſiſtence, proves an 
elegant chalybeate, which keeps well. 

AQUA. For ne got. read 541. | 

Eng (Encycl.) See allo EAR TH- Nat, ( En- 
eyc . ; 

ARBOR vitz. Sce Tura, (Encycl.) 

ARCHBISHOP, (Zrcycl.) Archbiſhops were 
not known in the eaſt till about the year 320; 
aud though there were ſome ſoon after this who 
bad the title, yet that was only a perſonal honour, 
by which the biſhops of conſiderable cities were 
diſtinguiſhed, It was not till of late that arch- 
biſhops became metropolitans, and had ſuffragans un— 
der them. Athanaſius appears to be the firſt who 
uſed the title archbi/Þop, which he gave occabonally to 
lis predeceflor ; Gregory Nazianzen, in like manner, 
gave it to Athanaſius; not that either of them were 
ntitled to any juriſdiftion, or even any precedence, in 
virtue of it. Among the Latins, Iſidore Hiſpalenſis 
is the firſt that ſpeaks of archbiſhops. He diſtin- 
puiſhes four orders or degrees in the eccleſiaſtical hie- 
rarchy, viz. patriarchs, archbiſhops, metropolitans, 
and biſhops. A 

The archbiſhop, beſide the inſpection of the biſhops 
and inferior clergy in the province over which be pre- 
lides, exerciſes epiſcopal juriſdiction in his own dio- 
tle, He is guardian of the ſpiritualities of any va» 
cant Tee in his province, as the King is of the tewpo- 
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aromatic pippen, la reinette griſe, la haute bonte, the 
royal roſſetting. Wheeler's ruſſet, Sharp's ruſſet, the 
Iichbihop .: | Id 1 h 1 * a þt 
ae ſpine apple, the golden pippen, the nonpareil, the Paps 


law of God. 


3 A R 6 


ralities; and exerciſes eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in it, Archbiſhop 


He is intitled to preſent by lapſe to all the eccleſiaſti— 
cal livings in the diſpoſal of his dioceſan biſhop, if not 
filled within fix months. He has likewiſe a cuſtomary 
prerogative, upon conſecrating a biſhop, to name a 
clerk or chaplain to be provided for by ſuch biſhop z 
in lieu of which it is now uſual to accept an option. 
He is ſaid to be enthroned when veſted in the arch- 
biſhopric ; whereas biſhops are ſaid to be inſtalled. 
The archbiſhop of Canterbury had anciently, viz, 
till the year 1152, juriſdiction over Ireland as well as 
England, and was ſtyled a patriarch, and ſometimes 
alterius orbis papa, and orbis Britannici pontiſex. Mat- 
ters were done and recorded in his name thus, Anno 
pontificatus naſtri primo, &c. The firſt archbiſhop of 
Canterbury was Auſtin, appointed by king Ethelbert, 
on his converſion to Chriſtianity, about the year 598. 
He was alſo /-gatus natus. He even «<rjoyed ſome 
ſpecial marks of royalty; as, to be patron of a bi- 
ſhoprick, which he was of Rocheſter; and to make 
knights, coin moneys, &e. He is ſtill the firſt peer 
of England, and the next to the royal family ; having 
precedence of all dukes and all great officers of the 
crown. It is his privilege, by cuſtom, to crown the 
kings and queens of this kingdom. He may retain 
and qualify eight chaplains; whereas a duke is by ſta- 
tute allowed only ſix. He has, by common law, the 
power of probate of wills and teſtaments, and grant— 
ing letters of adminiſtration, He has allo a power to 
grant licences and diſpenſations in all caſes formerly 
ſued for in the court of Rome, and not repugnant to the 
He accordingly iſſues ſpecial licences to 
marry, to hold two livings, &c. and he exerciſes the 
right of conferring degrees. He allo holds ſeveral 
courts of judicature ; as, court of arches, court of au- 
dience, prerogative court, and court of peculiars, 
The archbiſhop of York has the like rights in his 
province as the archbiſhop of Canterbury. He has 
precedence of all dukes not of the royal blood; and of 
all officers of ſtate, except the lord high chancellor, 
He has alſo the rights of a count palatine over Hex- 
amſhire. The firſt archbiſhop of York was Paulinus, 
af pointed by Pope Gregory about the year 622. He 
had formerly juriſdiction over all the biſhops of Scot- 
land; but in the year 1470, pope Sextus IV. created 
the biſhop of St Andrew's archbiſhop and metropoli- 
tan of all Scotland. 
ARCTIUM. For © References at Materia Medica,” 
read © MarERIA Mic, Catalogue of Simples.”? 
AREIA, ( Zreycl.) There is another ſpecics; the 
holeracea, which is the true cabbage palm. 
ARGENTUM vivum. For References at Mate- 
ria Medica, read MaTEeria Mebica, Catalogue of 
Simples.? | 
 ARGONAUTIC ExrEDIriox. See ThtssALy, 
(ZEncycl.) This celebrated voyage, which is the firſt 
epoch in the Grecian hiſtory upon which any (treſs 
can be laid, was undertaken, according to Archbiſhop 
Uſher and the authors of the Univerſal Hiitory, 1280 
B. C. Dr. Blair places it 1263; and Sir Iſaac New- 
ton and Dr Prieſtley 936 years before the fame pe- 
riod ;. but all chronologers agree in fixing this enter- 
prize near a century before the Trojan war, 
Dr Bryant rejects the hiſtory of the Argonautic ex- 
pedition as a Grecian fable, founded indeed on 3 
ition 


_ 
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ARILLUS, an improper term invented by Lin- 
nzus, and defined to be the proper exterior coat or 
covering of the feed, which falls off ſpontaneouſly. 

All feeds are not furniſhed with an arillus; in 
many, a dry covering, or ſcarf-ikin, ſupplies its place. 
In Jeſſamy; hound's tongue, cynogloſſum 5 cucumber ; 
fraxinella, difamnus; ſtaff-tree, celaſtrus ; ſpindle- 
tree, eummymus ; African ſpirza, diaſiua; and the cot- 
fze-tree, coffea ; it is very conſpicuous. 

In the gecus hound's tongue, four of theſe arilli, or 
proper coats, each infolding a ſingle ſeed, are affixed 
to the ſtyle or pointal; and in this circumſtance, ſays 
Linnzus, does the eſſence of the genus conſiſt. In frax- 
inella, the arillüs is common to two ſeeds, The ſtaff- 
tree has its ſeeds only half involved with this cover. 

The arillus is either 5 

Baccatus, ſucculent, and of the nature of a berry; 
as in the ſpindle tree, ewnymus. 700 

Cartilagineus, cartilaginous, or griſtly; as in the 


African ſpiræa, dioſiua. 


Coloratus, coloured; as in the ſtaff. tree. | 
Elaſlicus, eadued with elaſticity, for diſperſing th 
ſeeds; as is remarkable in the African ſpirza, dioſina, 

and fraxinella, 

Scaver, rough and knotty; as in hound's-tongve. 

Although covered with an arillus, or other dry 
coat, ſeeds are ſaid to be naked ( /eina nuda), when 
they are not incloſed in any ſpecies of pericarpium or 
fruit - veſſel; as in the graſſes, and the labiati or lipped 
flowers of Toyrncfort, which correſpond to the Didy- 
ramia Gymneſpermia of Linnzus. 

Sceds are ſaid to be covered ( /erina tea) when 
they are contained in a fruit-veſſel, whether capſule, 
pod, or pulpy pericarpium, of the apple, berry, or 
cherry kind. See SEMEN, { Encycl.) 

This exterior coat of the ſeed is, by ſome former 
writers, ſtyled Calyptra. Sce CALyPTRA, (Encycl.) 

The different ſkins or coverings of the ſeed, are 
adapted, fay naturaliſts, for receiving the nutritive 


Juices, and tranſmitting them within. 


ARMSTRONG, (Dr John), an eminent phyſi- 
clan, poet, and miſcellaneous writer, was born in 
Caſt'eton pariſh, Roxburghſhire, where his father and 
brother were miniſters; completed his education in the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took his degree in 


phyſic, Feb. 4. 1732, with much reputation; and pub- 


liſhed his theſis, as the forms of that univerſity require; 
the ſubje& was De tabe purulenta. In 1735 he pub- 


_ Hihed a little humourous fugitive pamphlet in 8vo, 


entitled, An Efay for abridging the Study of Phyſic; to 
evhich is added a Dialogue betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, 
and Pluto, relating to the Practice of Phyſic, as it is 
managed by a certain illuſtrious Society. As alſo an 


Rpilile from Uſbek the Perſian to Foſhua Ward, Ejfq. 


This piece contains much fun and drollery; in the dia- 


logue, he has caught the very ſpirit of Lucian. In 
1737 he publiſhedl A Synopſis of the Hiſtory and Cure 


of the Venereal Diſeaſes, $va. This was ſoon follow- 


ed by the Oeconoiy of Loves a poem which has much 

merit; but, it muſt be confeſſed, is too ſtrongly tine- 

tured with the licentiouſneſs of Ovid. It is ſaid, how- 

ever, that his maturer judgment expunged many of 

the luxuriances of youthful fancy, in an edition © re- 
' 


OE OS 
Aulus, dition derived from Egypt, and ultimately referring to 
Armitrong, Noah's preſervation, &c. in the ark. 
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pears by one of the caſes on literary property, that 
Mr Millar Jpaid 50 guinea for the copy-right of this | 


poem, which was intended as a burleſque on ſome 


diQatic writers. It has been obſerved of Dr Arm. 


ſtrong, that his works have great inequalities, ſome 
of them being poſſeſſed of every requifite to be 
ſought after in the moſt perfect compoſition, while 


others can hardly be conſidered as ſuperior to the 


productions of mediocrity. The Art of preſerving 
Health, his beft performance, which was' publiſhed 
in 1744, will tranſmit his name to poſterity as one of 
the firſt Engliſh writers, has been honoured with the 
following teſtimony of a reſpeQable critic. On this 
work we ſhall alſo tranſcribe a beautiful elogium 


from an eminent phyfician *; „ Of all the poetical * Dr Mi 
performances on this ſubje& that have come to m rg ti 
hands, Dr Armſtrong's Art of preſerving Health is by % 


far the beſt, To quote every charming deſcription 
and beautiful paſſage of this poem, one muſt tran- 
ſcribe the whole. We cannot, however, expect new 
rules, where the principal deſign was to raiſe and warm 
the heart into a compliance with the ſolid precepts of 


the ancients, which he has enforced with great ftrenpth 


and elegance. And, upon the whole, he bas con- 
vinced us, by his own example, that we ought not 
to blame antiquity for acknowledging 

One power of phyſie, melody, and ſong.” 
In 1746 Dr Armſtrong was appointed one of the phy- 
ſicians to the hoſpital for lame and fick ſoldiers be- 
hind Buckingham houſe. In 1751 he publiſhed his 


poem on Benevolence, in folio; and in 1753, Taſte, 


an epiſtle to a young Critic.” In 1758 appeared, 
“ Sketches, or Eſſays on various ſubjeds, by Launce- 


lot Temple, Eſq; in two parts.“ In this production 


which poſſeſſes much humour and knowledge of the 


world, and which had a remarkably rapid ſale, he is 


ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſted by Mr Wilkes. In 1760 
he had the honour of being appointed phyſician to the 
army in Germany; where in 1961 he wrote a poem 
called „ Day, an Epiſtle to John Wilkes of Ayleſbury, 
Eſq;“ In this poem, which is not collected in his works, 


he wantonly hazarded a reflection on Churchill, which 


drew on him the ſerpent-toothed vengeance of that ſe- 
vereſt of ſatiriſts, whoſe embalming or corroſive pen 
could deify or lampoon any man, according as he acqu!- 
eſced with, or diſſented from, his political principles. In 
1770 Dr Armſtrong publiſhed a collection of“ Miſcel- 
Janies in 2 vols; containing, 1. The Art of preſerving 
Health. 2. Of Benevolence, an Epiſtle to Eumencs. 
3. Taſte, an Epiftle to a young Critic, 1753. 4. Imi. 
tations of Shakeſpear and Spenſer. 5. The Univerſal 
Almanac, by Neureddin Ali. 6. The Forced Mar- 
riage, a tragedy. 7. Sketches.“ In 1771 he publiſh- 
ed A ſhort Ramble through ſome Parts of France 
and Italy, by Launcelot Temple;“ and in 1773, 10 
his own name, a quarto pamphlet, under the title 0 
Medical Eſſays; towards the concluſion of which, 
he accounts for his not having ſuch extenfive practice 
as ſome of his brethren, from his not being quali- 
fied to employ the uſual means, from a tickliſh ſtate 
of ſpirits, and a diſtempered exceſs of ſenlibulity- 
He complains much of the behaviour of ſome of his 
brethren, of the herd of critics, and particularly of 


the reviewers. He died in September 1779 3 wh | 
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the no ſmall ſurpriſe of his friends, left behind him 
more than 300 l. ſaved out of a very moderate in- 


Atm come arifing principally from his half pay. 


ſphere 


ART, line 13. for properly read popularly. 

ARTOCARPUS, in botany, See Baxzapr-Fruzt 
Tree and Botanical Table, ( Encycl.) 

ARUNDO, ( Encycl.) See alſo Ree, (Enqycl.) 

ASARUM. For n“ 130. read the Catalogue of 
Simples. | 

ASHAM. See Bengal, (Encycl.) 

ASP, (Encycl.) See alſo SERPENT in this AP PEX Dix. 

ASPERIFOLLEZ LAN Tx, rough leaved plants. 
The name of a claſs in Hermannus, Boerhaave, and 
Ray's Methods, conſiſting of plants which have four 
naked feeds, and whoſe leaves are rough to the touch. 

In Tournefort's Syſtem, theſe plants conſtitute the 
third ſection or order of the ſecond claſs; and in Lin- 
pzus's Sexual Method, they make a part of the pen- 
tandria monogynia. | 


ASPHODELUS, (Encycl.) The Lancaſhire aſ- 
phodel is thought to be very noxious to ſheep, when- 
ever, through poverty of paſture, they are neceſſitated 
to eat it; although they are ſaid to improve much in 
their fleſh at firſt, they afterwards die with ſymptoms 
of a diſeaſed liver. This is the plant of which ſuch 
wonderful tales have been told by Pauli, Bartholine, 
and others, of its ſoftening the bones of ſuch animals 
as ſwallow it; and which they thence called gramen 
:/ifragum. Horned cattle eat it without any ill effect. 

ASSETS, in law, ſigniſies goods enough to diſcharge 
that burthen which is caſt upon the executor or heir, in 
ſatisfying the debts and legacies of the teſtator or an- 
ceſtor. Aſſets are real or perſonal ; where a man 
hath lands in fee ſimple, and dies ſeiſed thereof, the 
lands which come to his heir are aſſets real: and 
where he dies poſſeſſed of any perſonal eftate, the 
goods which come to the executors are aſſets perſon- 
a). Aſſets are alſo divided into afets per deſcent, and 
aſets inter maines. Aﬀets by deſcent is where a per- 


. fon is bound in an obligation, and dies ſeiſed of lands 


which deſcend to the heir, the land ſhall be aſſets, and 
the heir ſhall be charged as far as the land to him de- 
ſcended will extend. A/ets inter maines is when a 
man indebted makes executors, and leaves them ſuffi- 
cient to pay his debts and legacies; or where ſame 
commodity or profit ariſcth to them in right of the 
teſtator, which are called 4% ts in their hands. 
ASTERN, a ſea-pbraſe, uſed to ſignify any thing 
at ſome diſtance behind the ſhip ; being the oppoſite 
of Anean, which ſignifies the ſpace before her. See 
AHEAD, ( Zincycl.) 
ASTRINGENTS. For uo 36. read p. 4479. 
ASTRONOMY. Margiral note, n“ 187. for 6 
Plete XLII. fig. 4. read Gth Plate XLII. fig. 5.— 
And in p. 752. col. 2. line 31. for 12000 read 1200. 
ATMOSPHERE, (Encycl.) Ste allo Ar in this 
Arrexpix. The lately diſcovered art of navigating 
the atmoſphere, bas aſcertained a fact formerly un— 


known, viz. that in the middle regions of the air, the 


wind moſt frequently blows 1n a direction contrary to 
that below; that there are there alſo a kind of eddies 
or currents which move in a circular direction. When 
M. Charles aſcended by himſelf, as mentioned under 
the article Ats-PBallon, p. 9019. be was ſenſible of 


theſe eurrents; and the oppoſite direction taken by 
Vor, X. 2 
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the ſmall globe ſent off before their firſt journey ef. 
certains the latter. In this journey alſo the eleQrici- 
ty of the upper parts of the atmoſphere was the cauſe 
of a curious phenomenon, viz. that the flags he carried 
with him as ſignals, inſtead of hanging down towards 
the earth, erected themſelves in the air. 

The Salubrity of the ATMOSPHERE at different heights 
and in different places has much engaged che attention 
of philoſophers. The air on the tops of mountains is 
generally more ſalubrious than that in pits, Denſe air 
indeed 18 always more proper for reſpiration than ſuch ag 
is more rare; yet the air on mountains, though much 
more rare, is more free from phlogiltic vapours than 
that of pits. Hence it has been found, that people 
can live very well on the tops of mountains, where the 
barometer finks to 15 or 16 inches. M. de Sauſſure, 
in his journey upon the Alps, having obſerved the air 
at the foot, on the middle, and on the ſummits of va— 
rious mountains, obſerves, that the air of the very low 
plains ſeems to be the leſs ſalubrious; that the air of 
very high mountains 1s neither very pure, nor, upon 


the whole, ſeems ſo fit for the lives of men, as that of 


a certain height above the level of the ſea, which he 
eſtimates to be about 200 or 300 toiſes, that is, about 
430 or 650 yards. 7 | 

Dr White, in the Izvinith vol. of the Phil, Tr: nf, 
giving an account of his experiments on air made at 
York, ſays, that the atmoſpherical air was in a very bad 


Rate, and indeed in the worſt he had ever obſervcd it, 
the 13th of September 1777; when the barometer. 


flood at 30.30; the thermometer ſtood at 69? ; the 
weather being calm, clear, and the air dry an ſultry, 
no rain having fallen for above a fortnight, A flight 
ſhock of an earthquake was perceived that day. 

The air of a bed- room at various times, viz. at 
night, and in the morning after ſleeping in it, has been 
examined by various perſons; and it has been generally 
found, that after ſleeping in it, the air is lets pure than 
at any other time. The air of privics, even in calm 
weather, has not been found to be fo much phlogitti- 
cated as might have been expected, notwichſtanding its 
diſapreeable ſmell. | | 

From this and other obſervations, it is thought that 
the exhalations of human excremcuts are very little if 
at all injurious, except when they become putrid, or 
proceed from a diſeaſed body; in which caſe they in— 
fect the air very quickly. 

Dr Ingenbouſz, ſoou after he le't London, fent an 
account of his experiments made in the year 1779 up— 
on the purity of the air at ſea aud other parts; which 
account was read at the Royal Society the 24th of 
April 1780, and is inſerted in the IXxth vol. of the 
Phil. Tran. His firſt obſervations were made on board 
a veſſel in the mouth of the Thames, between S' rer- 
neſs and Margate, where he found that the air was 
purer than any other ſort of common air he had met 
with before. He found that the ſca air taken farther 
from the lend, viz. between the Engliſh coait and 
Oſtend, was not fo pure as that tried before; yet this 
inferior purity ſeems not to take place always. The 


Doctor's general obſervations, deduced from his nu- 


merous experiments, are, © That the air at ſea, and 


cloſe to it, is in general purer, and fitter for animal life, 


than the air on the land, though it ſeems to be Tubjeft 
to ſome inconſiſtency in its degree of purity with thar 
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Aiiilns, dition derived from Egypt, and ultimately referring to 
Armitrong. Noah's preſervation, &c. in the ark. 


ARILLUS, an improper term invented by 'Lin- 
næus, and defined to be the proper exterior coat or 
covering of the feed, which falls off ſpontaneouſly, 

All ſeeds are not furniſhed with an arillus; in 
many, a dry covering, or ſcarf-ſkin, ſupplies its place. 
In Jeſſamy ; hound's tongue, cynog/oſum ; cucumber ; 
fraxinella, dickamnus; ſtaff- tree, celaſtrus; ſpindle- 
tree, eumnymus; African ſpiræa, digſiua; and the cof- 
fee- tree, coffea ; it 18 very conſpicuous. | 

In the gecus hound's tongue, four of theſe arilli, or 
proper coats, each infolding a fingle feed, are affixed 
to the ſtyle or pointal; and in this circumſlance, ſays 
Linnæus, does the eſſence of the genus conſiſt. In frax- 
inella, the arillüs is common to two ſeeds. The ſtaff- 
tree has its ſeeds only half involved with this cover. 

The arillus is either | 

Baccatus, ſucculent, and of the nature of a berry ; 
as in the ſpindle tree, eamymus. 

Cartilagineus, cartilaginous, or griſtly; as in the 
African ſpirza, dioſma. | 

Coloratus, coloured; as in the ſtaff. tree. 

EZlaſticus, eadued with elaſticity, for diſperſing the 
ſeeds; as is remarkable in the African ſpirza, dioſina, 
and fraxinella, | 

Scaber, rough and knotty; as in hound's-tongve. 

Although covered with an arillus, or other dry 


coat, ſeeds are ſaid to be naked (mina nuda), when 


they are not incloſed in any ſpecies of pericarpium or 
fruit-veſſel; as in the graſſes, and the Iabiati or lipped 
flowers of Toyrnefort, which correſpond to the Didy- 
:amia Gyunoſpermia of Linnæus. 

Sceds are ſaid to be covered (/e, tea) when 
they are contained in a fruit-veſſel, whether capſule, 
pod, or pulpy pericarpium, of the apple, berry, or 
cherry kind. See SEMEN, { Zrcycl.) 

This exterior coat of the ſeed is, by ſome former 
writers, ſtyled Calyptra. Ste CALyYPTRA, (Encycl.) 

The different ſkins or coverings of the ſeed, are 
adapted, fay naturaliſts, for receiving the nutritive 
Juices, and tranſmitting them within.“ 

ARMSTRONG, (De John), an eminent phyſi- 
cian, poet, and miſcellaneous writer, was born in 
Caſtleton pariſh, Roxburghſhire, where his father and 
brother were miniſters; completed his education in the 
univerſity of Edinburgh, where he took his degree in 


phy lic, Feb. 4. 1732, with much reputation; and pub- 


liſhed his theſis, as the forms of that univerſity require; 
the ſubje&t was De tabe purulenta. In 1735 he pub- 
liſhed a little hamourous fugitive pamphlet in 8vo, 
entitled, An Efay for abridging the Study of Phyſic ; to 
evhich .is added a Dialogue betwixt Hygeia, Mercury, 


and Pluto, relating to the Practice of Phy/ic, as it is 


managed by a certain illuſtrious Society. As alſo an 
H£pijile from Ujbek the Perſian to Foſhua Ward, Es. 
This piece contains much fun and drollery; in the dia- 
logue, he has caught the very ſpirit of Lucian. In 
1737 he publiſhed A Synopſis of the Hiſtory and Cure 
of the Venereal Diſeaſes, 8$voa. This was ſoon follow- 
ed by the Oeconomy of Love: a poem which has much 
merit; but, it muſt be confeſſed, is too ſtrongly tine- 
tured with the licentiouſneſs of Ovid. It is ſaid, how- 
ever, that his maturer judgment expunged many of 
the luxuriances of youthful fancy, in an edition © re- 
2 | 
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viſed and corrected {by the author” in 1968, Tt ap- Armſtrong f 
pears by one of the caſes on literary property, that — 
Mr Millar ſpaid 50 guinea for the copy-right of this | 


dictatic writers. 
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poem, which was intended as a burleſque on ſome 
It has been obſerved of Dr Arm- 
ſtrong, that his works have great inequalities, ſome 
of them being poſſeſſed of every requiſite to be 
ſought after in the moſt perfect compoſition, while 


others can hardly be confidered as ſuperior to the 


productions of mediocrity. 


The Art of preſerving 


Health, his beft performance, which was publiſhed 


in 1744, will tranſmit his name to poſterity as one of 
the firſt Engliſh writers, has been honoured with the 
following teſtimony of a reſpectable critic. On this 


work we ſhall alſo tranſcribe a beautiful elogium 
from an eminent phyſician“: „ Of all the poetical ' Pr Mr: 


performances on this ſubject that have come to my 


hands, Dr Armſtrong's Art of preſerving Health is dye 


far the beſt. To quote every charming deſeription 


and beautiful paſſage of this poem, one mult tran- 


ſcribe the whole. We cannot, however, expect new 
rules, where the principal deſign was to raiſe and warm 
the heart into a compliance with the ſolid precepts of 
the ancients, which he has enforced with great ſtrength 
and elegance. And, upon the whole, he has con- 
vinced us, by his own example, that we ought not 
to blame antiquity for acknowledging 
One power of phyſic, melody, and ſong.” | 

In 1746 Dr Armſtrong was appointed one of the phy- 
ficians to the hoſpital for lame and ſiek ſoldiers be- 
hind Buckingham houſe. In 1751 he publiſhed his 


poem on Benevolence, in folio; and in 1753. Taſte, 


an epiftle to a young Critic.” Tn 1758 appeared, 
“Sketches, or Eſſays on various ſubjeas, by Launce- 
lot Temple, Eſq; in two parts.” In this production 
which poſſc{ſes much humour and knowledge of the 
world, and which had a remarkably rapid ſale, he is 
ſuppoſed to have been aſſiſted by Mr Wilkes. In 1760 
he had the honour of being appointed phyſician to the 
army in Germany; where in 1961 he wrote a poem 
called © Day, an Epiſtle to John Wilkes of Ayleſbury, 
Efq;” In this poem, which is not collected in his works, 
he wantonly hazarded a reflection on Churchill, which 
drew on him the ſerpent-toothed vengeance of that ſe- 
vereſt of ſatiriſts, whoſe embalming or corroſive pen 
could deify or lampoon any man, according as he acqu!- 
eſced with, or diſſented from, his political principles. In 
1770 Dr Armſtrong publiſhed a collection of “ Miſcel- 
lanies in 2 vols; containing, 1. The Art of preſerving 
Health. 2. Of Benevolence, an Epiſtle to Eumencs. 
3. Taſte, an Epiſtle to a young Critic, 1753. 4. Imi- 


tations of Shakeſpear and Spenſer. 5. The Univerſal 


Almanac, by Noureddin Ali. 6. The Forced Mar- 
riage, a tragedy. 7. Sketches.” In 1771 he publiſh- 


ed A ſhort Ramble through ſome Parts of France 


and Italy, by Launcelot Temple” and in 1773, 10 
his own name, a quarto pamphlet, under the title 0 
Medical Eſſays; towards the concluſion of which, 
he accounts for his not having ſuch extenfive practice 
as ſome of his brethren, from his not being quali- 
fied to employ the uſual means, from a tickliſh ſtate 


of ſpirits, and a diſtempered exceſs of ſenſibility. 


He complains much of the behaviour of ſome of his 
brethren, of the herd of critics, and particularly of 


the reviewers. He died in September 17793 * 
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the no ſmall ſurpriſe of his friends, left behind him 
more than 300 J. ſaved out of a very moderate 1n- 
come arifing principally from his half pay. 
ART, line 13. for properly read popularly. 
ARTOCARPUS, in botany, See BRREAD-Fruit 
Tree and Botanical Table, ( Encycl.) 
ARUNDO, ( Encycl.) See alſo Reev, (Encycl.) 
ASARUM. For n 130. read the Catalogue of 
Simples. | 
ASHAM. See Bengal, ( Zncycl.) 
ASP, (Encycl.) See alſo Sæx ENI in this ApPENDIX. 
ASPERIFOLIE yeLaxTz, rough leaved plante. 
The name of a claſs in Hermannus, Boerhaave, and 
Ray's Methods, conſiſting of plants which have four 
naked ſeeds, and whoſe leaves are rough to the touch. 
In Tournefort's Syſtem, theſe plants conſtitute the 
third ſeRion or order of the ſecond claſs ; and in Lin- 
nzus's Sexual Method, they make a part of the pen- 
tandria monogynia. | | 
ASPHODELUS, (Encycl.) The Lancaſhire aſ- 
phodel is thought to be very noxious to ſheep, When: 
ever, through poverty of paſture, they are neceſſitated 
to cat it; although they are ſaid to improve much in 
their fleſh at firſt, they afterwards die with ſymptoms 
of a diſeaſed liver. This is the plant of which ſuch 
wonderful tales have been told by Pauli, Bartholine, 
and others, of its ſoftening the bones of ſuch animals 
as ſwallow it; and which they thence called gramen 
:/ifragum. Horned cattle eat it without any ill effect. 
ASSETS, in law, fignities goods enough to diſcharge 
that burthen which is caſt upon the executor or heir, in 
ſatisfying the debts and legacies of the teſtator or an- 
ceſtor. Aﬀets are real or. perſonal ; where a man 
hath lands in fee ſimple, and dies ſeiſed thereof, the 
lands which come to his heir are aſſets real: and 
where he dies poſſeſſed of any perſonal eftate, the 
goods which come to the executors are aſſets perſon- 
2), Aſſets are alſo divided into afets per deſcent, and 
oſcts inter maines. Aﬀets by deſcent is where a per- 


. fon is bound in an obligation, and dies ſeiſed of lands 


which deſcend to the heir, the land ſhall be aſſets, and 
the heir ſhall be charged as far as the land to him de- 


ſcended will extend. Aſels inter maines is when a 


man indebted makes executors, and leaves them ſuffi- 
cient to pay his debts and legacies; or where ſome 
commodity or profit ariſcth to them in right of the 
teſtator, which are called a/ets in their hands. 
ASTERN, a ſea-pbraſe, uſed to fignify any thing 
at ſome diſtance behind the ſhip ; being the oppolite 
of Anuean, which ſignifies the ſpace before her. See 
AHEAD, ( Encycl.) | 
ASTRINGENTS, For no 36. read p. 4479. 
ASTRONOMY. Margina! note, n“ 187. for 6 


Plate XLII. fig. 4. read 6 Plate XLII. fig. 5.— 


And in p. 752. col. 2. line 31. for 12000 read 1200. 

ATMOSPHERE, (Encycl.) Ste allo Als in this 
Arrenpix. The lately diſcovered art of navigating 
tie atmoſphere, bas aſcertained a fact formerly un- 
known, viz. that in the middle regions of the air, the 
wind moſt frequently blows in a direction contrary to 
that below; that there are there allo a kind of eddies 
or currents which move in a circular direction. When 
M. Charles aſcended by himſelf, as mentioned under 
the article A1z-PBallon, p. 9019. be was ſenſible of 


theſe eurrents; and the oppofite direction taken b 
Vor, X. | 2 | 
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the ſmall globe ſent off before their firſt journey aſ. Atmo- 


certains the latter. In this journey alſo the eleQrici- ber. 


ty of the upper parts of the atmoſphere was the cauſe 
of a curious phenomenon, viz. that the flags he carried 
with him as ſignals, inſtead of hanging down towards 
the earth, erected themſelves in the sir. 

The Salubrity of the ATMOSPHERE at different heights 
and in different places has much engaged che attention 
of philoſophers. The air on the tops of mountains is 
generally more ſalubrious than that in pits, Denſe air 
indeed is always more proper for reſpiration than ſuch ag 
is more rare; yet the air on mountains, though much 
more rare, is more free from phlogiſtic vapours than 
that of pits. Hence it has been found, that people 
can live very well on the tops of mountains, where the 
barometer finks to 15 or 16 inches. M. de Sauſſure, 
in his journey upon the Alps, having obſerved the air 
at the foot, on the middle, and on the ſummits of va— 
rious mountains, obſerves, that the air of the very low 
plains ſeems to be the leſs ſalubrious; that the air of 
very high mountains is neither very pure, nor, upon 
the whole, ſeems ſo fit for the lives of men, as that of 
a certain height above the level of the ſea, which he 
eſtimates to be about 200 or 300 toiles, that is, about 
4.30 or 650 yards. | 
De White, in the Izvinith vol. of the Phil. Tranſ. 
giving an account of his experiments on air made at 
York, ſays, that the atmoſpherical air was in a very bad 
tate, and indeed in the worſt he had ever obſerved it, 
the 13th of September 1777; when the barometer 
flood at 30.30; the thermometer ſtood at 69® ; the 
weather being calm, clear, and the air dry au ſultry, 
no rain having fallen for above a fortnight. A flight 
ſhock of an earthquake was perceived that day. 

The air of a bed- room at various times, viz. at 
night, and in the morning after ſleeping in it, has been 
examined by various perſons; and it has been generally 


found, that after ſleeping in it, the air is leſs pure than 


at any other time. The air of privies, even in calm 
weather, has not been found to be fo much phlopitti- 
cated as might have been expected, notwichſtanding its 
diſagreeable ſmell. ä 

From this and other obſervations, it is thought that 
the exhalations of human excremeuts are very little if 
at all injurious, except when they become putrid, or 
proceed from a difeaſed body; in which caſe they in- 
fect the air very quickly. 

Dr Ingenbouſz, ſoou after he le't London, fent an 
account of his experiments made in the year 1779 vp- 
on the purity of the air at ſza aud otter parts; which 
account was read at the Royal Society the 24th of 
April 1780, and is inſerted in the ixxth vol. of the 
Phil. Tranſ. His firſt obſervations were made on board 
a veſſc] in the mouth of the Thames, between Sl rer- 
neſs and Margate, where he found that the air wag 
purer than any other ſort of common air he had met 
with before. He found that the ſca air taken farther 
from the lend, viz. between the Engliſh coait and 
Oſtend, was not ſo pure as that tried before; yet this 
inferior purity ſeems not to take place always. The 
DoRor's general obſervations, deduced from his nu- 
merous experiments, are, © That the air at ſea, and 
cloſe to it, is in general purer, and fitter for anime! life, 
than the air on the land, though it feems to be ſubject 
to ſome inconſiſtency in its degree of purity with thar 
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of the land. *© That probably the air will be found 
in general much purer far from the land than near the 
ſhore, the former being never ſubject to be mixed with 
land air.” 

The Doctor in the ſame paper tranſcribes a journal of 
experiments, ſhowing the degree of purity of the atmo- 
ſphere in various places, and under different eircum- 
ſtances; which we ſhall inſert here in an abridged man- 
ner, thinking it of great uſe to other experimentators. 

The method uſed in thoſe experiments, was to 
introduce one meaſure of common air into the eu— 
diometer-tube, and then one meaſure of nitrous air. 
'The moment that theſe two forts of elaſtic fluids 
came inte contaQ, he apitated the tube in the water— 
trouph, and then meaſured the diminution, expreſ- 
ſing it by hundredth parts of a meaſure; thus, when 
he ſays that ſuch air was found to be 130, it ſigniſies, 
that after mixing one meaſure of it with one of nitrous 
air, the whole mixed and diminiſhed quantity was 130 
hundredths of a meaſure, viz. one mcaſure and 30 
hundredths of a mcaſure more, | 

© The different degrecs of ſalubrity of the atmo- 
ſphere, as I found it in general in my country-houſe 
at Southall Green, ten miles from London, from June 
to September, lay between 103 and 109. 

« I was ſurpriſed, when upon my return to town 
to my former lodgings in Pall-Mall Court, I found the 
common air purer in general in Otober, than I uſed 
to find it in the middle of ſummer in the country; for 
on the 22d of Ocfober, at nine o'clock in the morn- 


ing, the weather being fair and froſty, I found that one 


meaſure of common air, and one of nitrous air, occu- 
pied 100 ſubdiviſions in the glaſs tube, or exactly one 
meaſure. That very day, at two o'clock in the after- 
noon (it being then rainy weather), the air was ſome- 
What altered for the worſe. It gave 102. 


„October the 23d, it being rainy weather, the air 
gave 102. 


« October the 24th, the weather being ſerene, the 


air at nine o'clock in the morning gave 100. 


« October the 25th, the ſky being cloudy at 11 
o'clock in the morning, the air gave 102. At 11 
o'clock at night, from five different trials, it gave 105. 

« October the 26th, the weather being very dark 
and rainy, the air gave 105, as before.“ 

The air at Oſtend was found by the Doctor to be 
generally very good, giving between 94 and 98. 

At Bruges, the air taken at feven o'clock at night 
gave 103. | 5 | 

November the 8th, the air at Ghent at three in the 
afternoon gave 103. 

November the 12th, the air of Bruſſels at ſeven o' clock 
P. M. gave 1053. | | | 

The next day the air of the lower part of the ſame 
city gave 106; that of the higheſt appeared to be pu— 
rer, as it gave 104; which agrees with the common 


popular obſervation. November the 14th, both the air 


of the higheſt and that of the loweſt part of the city 
appeared to be of the ſame goodneſs, giving 103. The 
weather was froſty. 

November the 22d, the air of Antwerp in the even- 
ing gave 109%; the weather being rainy, damp, and 
cold. | | 

November the 23d, the air of Breda gave 106. The 
next day about 11 o'clock the air gave 102; the wea- 
ther being fair, cold, and inclining to froſt. At ſeven 
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ob clock it gave 103. Next day, being the 25th, the air 
gave 104; the weather being cold and rainy. The 26th 


it gave 103; the weather being very rainy, cold, ang — — 


ſtormy. 


November the 27th, the air at the Moordyke cloſe 
to the water gave 1012, the weather being ſeir and 
cold, but not froſty, This ſpot is reckoned very 
healthy, 

November the 28th, the air of Rotterdam gave 103; 
the weather being rainy and cold. 

November the 2gth, the air of Delpht gave 103; 
the weather being ttormy and rainy. 

November the zoth, the air of the Hague gave 104; 
the weather being cold, and the wind northerly, The 


firſt of December the weather underwent a ſudden 


change; the wind becoming ſoutherly and ſtormy, and 
the atmoſphere becoming very hot. The day after, 
Fahrenheit's thermometer ſtood at 54% and the com- 


mon air being repeatedly and accurately tried gare 


116; and that preſerved in a glaſs phial from the pre- 


ceding day gave 117; and that gathered cloſe to the 
ſea gave 115, | 


December the 4th, the air of Amſterdam gave 103; 
the weather being rainy, windy, and cold. 


after, the weather continuing nearly the ſame, the air 
gave 102. 

December the 10th, the air of Rotterdam gave 101; 
the weather being rainy. 

December the 12th, being in the middle of the wa- 
ter between Dort and the Moordyke, the air gave 109; 
the weather being remarkably dark, rainy, and windy. 

December the 13th, the air of Breda in the morn- 
ing gave 109; the weather continuing as the day be- 
fore, And in the afternoon, the air gave 1063; the 


weather having cleared up. 


December the 16th, the air of the lower part of the 
city of Antwerp gave 105; that of the higher part, 
104; the weather being rainy and temperate. 

December the 17th, the air of Antwerp gave 107; 
the weather continuing nearly as in the preceding day. 

December the 19th, the air of Bruſſels gave 109; 
the weather being rainy, windy, and rather warm. 

December the 21ſt, the air of Bruſſels gave 106; 
the weather being dry and cold, The next day the 
air and weather continued the ſame. | 
December the 23d, the air of Mons gave 104; the 
weather being rainy and cold. 

December the 24th, the air near Bouchain gave 
104; the weather being clondy and cold, 

December the 25th, the air of Peronne gave 10273 
the weather being froſty. 

December the 26th, the air of Cuvilli gave 103; the 
weather froſty. 

December the 27th, the air of Senlis gave 102z 
the weather froſty. 5 | 

December the 29th, the air of Paris gave 103; the 
weather froſty. 

1780. January the 8th, the air of Paris gave 100; 
the weather froſty. | 

January the 13th, the air of Paris gave 98; hard 
froſt. 

Thus far with Dr Ingenhouſz's obſervations. His 
apparatus was a very portable one, made by Mr 
Martin, which in reality is the eudiometer-tube and 
meaſure as uſed by Mr Fontana, before he made 


His laſt improvement. 66 The whole of this 2 
3 if: 


The day © 
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lacious effeds of uncertain methods. 


AT MX [ 
ratos (ſays Dr Ingenhouſz) was packed up in a box 
about ten inches long, five broad, and three and a half 
7 55 The glaſs tube or great meaſure, which was 

5 inches long, and divided in two ſeparate pieces, 
5 in a {mall compaſs, and could be put together by 
braſs ſcrews, adapted to the divided extremities. In- 
ſtead of a water-trough, ſuch as is uſed commonly, I 
made uſe of a ſmall round wooden tub, &c.” 

The abbe Fontana, who has made a great number of 
very accurate experiments upon this ſobject, gives his 
opinion in the following words.“ I have not the leaſt 
helitstion in afferting, that the experiments made to 
aſcertain the ſalubrity of the atmoſpherical air in va- 
rious places in different countries and ſit uations, men- 


tioned by ſeveral authors, are not to be depended up— 


on; becauſe the method they uſed was far from being 
exact (A), the elements or ingredients for the experi- 
ment were unknown and uncertain, and the reſults very 
d {ferent from one another. 

« When all the errors are correQed, it will be found 
that the difference between the air of one country and 
that of another, at different times, is much leſs than 
what is commonly believed; and that the great diffe- 

enees found by various obſervers are owing to the fal- 
This I advance 
from experience for I was 1a the ſame error. I found 
very great d. ferences between the reſults of the expe- 
riments of this nature which ought to have been ſimi— 
Jar; which diverfitizs I attributed to myſelf, rather 
than to the method I then uſed. At Paris I examined 
the air of different places at the ſame time, and eſpe- 

cially of thoſe ſituations where it was moſt probable to 
meet with infected air, becauſe thoſe places abounded 
with putrid ſubſtances and impure exbalations; but 
che differences I obſerved were very ſmall, and much 
leſs than what could have been ſuſpefted, for they 
hardly arrived to one fiftieth of the air in the tube. 
Having taken the air of the hill called Mount Valo- 
rian, at the height of about 500 feet above the level 
of Paris, and compared it with the air of Paris taken 


at the ſame time, and treated alike, I found the for- 


mer to be hardly one thirtieth better than the latter. 
„% In London I have obſerved almoſt the ſame. The 


air of Iſlington and that of London ſuffered an equal 


diminution by the mixture of nitrous air; yet the air 
of Iſliagton i is eſteemed to be much better. I have ex- 
amined the air of London taken at different heights, 
(for inftance, in the ſtreet, at the ſecond floor, and at 


the topf the acjo! 'ning bouſcs), and have found it to 
Haeipg taken the air at the 


be of. th e ſame quality. 
iron gallery of St Paul's cupola, at the height of 313 
feet above the ground, and likewiſe the air of the ſtone 
gallery, w bich is 202 feet below the other ; ; and ha- 
„ing compared theſe two quantities of air with that of 
the ſtreet adjoining, I found that there was ſcarce any 
Inge difference between them, although taken at 
Tg i1 d! ferent hoghts, | 

66 10 this experiment a circumſtance is to be confi- 
dered, which mull have contributed to render the above- 
meontioned differences more ſenſible: this is, the agita- 
tion of th 0 air of the cupola; for there was felt a pretty 
briſc wind upon it, which I obſerved to be ſtronger 
and ſtronger the higt ler Jaſcended; whereas in the 


11 


9035 1 | | 


ſtreet, and indeed in all the ſtreets I paſſed through, 
there was no ſenſible wind to be felt. This experiment 
was made at four in the afternoon, the weather being 
clear. The quickſilver in the barometer at that time 
was 28,6 inches high, and Fahrenheit's thermometer 
ſtood at 54%” 

A few lines after, Mr Fontana proceeds thus ;— 
%% From this we clearly ſee, how little the experiments 
hitherto publiſhed about the differences of common air 
are to be depended upon. In general, I find that the 
air changes from one time to another; fo that the dif— 
ferences between them are far greater than thoſe of the 
airs of different countrics, or different heights; for in- 
ſtance, I have found that the air of London in the 


months of September, October, and November, 1778, 


when treated with the nitrous air, gave II, I, 1,90, and 
II, II, 2,25, which is a mean reſult of many experi— 
ments, which differed very little from each other. The 
26th day of November laſt, I found the air for the firft 
time much better, for it gave II, I, 1,80, and II, II, 
2,20; but the 14th of February, 1779, the air gave 
II, L, 1,69, and II, II, 2,21; from whence it appears, 
that the air of this 14th of February was better than 


1t had been for ſix months before. 


„ There can be no doubt of the accuracy of the 
experiments, becauſe I compared the air taken at dif- 
ferent times with that which I had firſt uſed in the 
month of September, and which I had „ in dry 
glaſs- bottles accurately ſtopped.” 

This difference in the purity of the air at different 
times, Mr Fontana farther remarks, is much greater 
than the difference between the air of the different 
places obſerved by him; notwithſtanding this great 
change, as he obſcrved, and as he was informed by va- 
rious perſons, no particular change of health in the 
generality of people, or facility of breathing, was per- 
ceived. 

Mr Fontana laſtly concludes with obſerving, that 
© Nature is not ſo partial as we commonly believe. 
She has not only given us an air almoit equally good 
every where, at every time, but has allowed us a cer- 
tain latitude, or a power of living and being in health 
in qualities of air which differ to a certain degree. By 
this I do not mean to deny the exiſtence of certain 
kinds of noxious air in {ſome particular places; but only 


ſay, that, in general, the air is good every where, and 
that the ſmall differences are not to be feared fo much 


as ſome people would make ns believe. Nor do I mean 
to ſpeak here of thoſe vapours and other bodies which 
are accidentally joined to the common air in particu - 
lar places, but do not change its nature and intrinſical 
property. This tate of the air cannot be known by 


the teſt of nitrous air; and thoſe vapours are to be 


confidered in the ſame manner as we ſhould conſider ſo 
many particles of arſenic ſwimming in the atmoſphere, 
In this caſe it is the arſenic, and not the degenerated 
air, that would kill the auimals who ventured to breathe 
it. 
ATTACHMENTS, 
Courts, ( Encycl.) 
ATROPA, (Encycl.) For a remedy againſt the 
poilon, ſee the article N1GHTSHADE, (Encycl.) 
AVIGATO, or Avocano Pear. Scethe next article. 
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* 4) Id is plain that Dr Inger houſz's method is not implied in this remark; fince the Doctor's experiments were 


made long after, 


and the method uſed by him was properly that of Mr Fontana. 
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B A N 
AVOCATO-rzar Tree, or Laurus Perſea; a 
ſpecies omitted to be deſcribed under the article Lav- 
Rus, (£ncycl.) 

It is a native of the Weſt Indies. In form and thick- 
neſs the fruit reſembles a pear. The pulpy and fleſhy 
part is of a pale green, with little or no confiſtence 
when ripe, and melts in the mouth like marrow, which 
it greatly reſembles in taſte. The ſkin is ſmooth and 
thin, but of a ſtrong tough ſubſtance, and of a beau- 
tiful green colour, which does not become yellow till 
the fruit is perfectly ripe. The fruit, by reaſon of its 
ſoftneſs, may be eaten out of the ſurrounding ſkin with 
a tea · ſpoon, like jelly and marmalade. It is frequently 
ſerved up in the Welt Indies on a plate, with ſugar, 
roſe- water, and orange-flowers; moſt commonly, how- 
ever, it is mixed with ſngar and the juice of limes, 
which render it extremely palatable. | 

The vnripe fruit too is frequently plucked and eaten 
in thin ſlices, with pepper and ſalt. In this (tage, the 
taſte of the avocato greatly reſembles that of arti- 
chokes. Every preparation of this fruit is eſteemed 


_ highly nouriſhing; as it warms, exhilarates, and for- 


tifies the ſtomach. lt is particularly recommended in 
dyſenteries. 

In the middle of the pulpy part of the fruit lies the 
nut or ſeed, which 1s very large, almoſt round, of a 
pale ruſſet colour, a little wrinkled, contains no kernel 
within it, and whoſe degree of hardneſs does not ex- 
ceed that of a cheſnut diveſted of its ſkin. This nut, 
about an hour after it is ſeparated from the fruit, ſplits 
of itſelf into two or three pieces. If committed to the 
ground in this flate, no vegetation enſues, becauſe the 
embryo of the ſeed is broken; ſo that ſuch as would 
propagate theſe plants from ſeed muſt ſow the nuts the 
moment they are taken out of the pulp, in which caſe 
they will begin to. germinate in eight or ten days aſter. 

The bark and wood of this tree, which riſes to a 
conſiderable height, are of a greyiſh colour. The 
leaves are long, pointed, of a ſubſtance like leather, 
and of a beautiful green colour, The flowers are pro- 
duced in large knots or cluſters at the extremities of 
the branches, and conſiſt each of fix petals diſpoſed in 
the form of a ſtar, and of a dirty white or yellow co- 
lour, with an agreeable odour, which diffuſes itſelf to 
a conſiderable diſtauce. The tree begins to bear fruit 
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two years and a half, or at moſt three years after he. 
ing planted ; and like moſt of the trees in warm cli. 
mates, bears twice a year. 

The buds of the avocato tree are ſaid to be uſed 
with ſucceſs in ptiſans againſt the venereal diſeaſe, An 
infuſion of them in water, drank in the morning faſt. 
10g, is ſtrongly recommended for diſlodging coagula. 
ted blood in the ſtomach produced by a fall or a ſe. 
vere ftroke on that important entrail. “ The wild 
boars in the Eaſt Indies (ſays Labat) eat greedily of 
the mammees and avigato pears, which pive their fleſh 
a luſcious and moſt agreeable ſavour.” | ; 

AURORA, one of the New Hebrides iſlands in 
the South Sea, in which Mr Foſter ſuppoſes the Peat 
a Etoile mentioned by Mr Bougainville to be ſituated, 
The iſland is inhabited; but none of its inhabitants 
came off to viſit captain Cook. The country is woody, 
and the vegetation ſeemed to be exceſſively luxuriant. 
It is about 12 leagues long, but not above five miles 
broad in any part; lying nearly north and ſouth. The 
middle lies in 8. Lat. 15. 6. E. Long. 168. 24. 

AURUM ruLmixans, (Encycl.) See Fulminating 
GoLD.—lIt has been thought that this ſubſtance, which 
explodes with an aſtoniſhing violence, and makesa very 


| ſharp report, would produce a far greater effect than 


gun-powder, if it were cheap enough to be uſed as a 


ſubſtitute for fire-arms. But repeated experiments have 


ſhown, that when fulminating gold is confined in the 
barrel of a piſtol, in a hollow iron ball, or the like, its 
effects are much inferior to thoſe of gun-powder; and 
the reaſon is, becauſe fulminating gold produces an in- 
comparably leſs quantity of elaſtic fluid than gun-pow- 
der does. The ſurpriſing effects produced by it when 
fulminating in the open air, according to Mr Cavallo, 
mult be owing to the ſudden generation of the elaſtic 
fluid, and not to the quantity of it produced. Berg- 
man ſays, that the elaſtic fluid generated by fulmina- 
ting gold is ſcarcely equal to four times the bulk of 
the fulminating gold. He alſo ſays, that half a drachm 
of fulminating gold, fired in a cloſe veſſe], makes a re- 
port hardly audible; and that the elaftic fluid it gene- 
rates, extinguiſhes flame, is noxious to animals, is not 
abſorbed by water, nor renders lime- water turbid, — 
Theſe are the characteriſtie properties of phlogiſtica- 
ted air. 


B. 


3ACHELOR, {Zncycl.) See alſo BArcHELOR, 
(Enaycl.) 
Knights BACHELOR, 
( Encycl.) . 
BAC TRIA. Marginal note, for Moraſan read 
Chorafan, | 
7 DNEss, (Encycl.) See alſo Alopecia (As- 
entix). 
BALSAM-arrie, Sce Momorica, (Eucycl.) 
BAMBOO. See AzxvunDo and BamBon, (Eu- 
excl.) This tree, the ily or ilii of the Hortus Ma- 
labaricus, grows naturally in ſandy places, and on the 
banks of rivers ia both Indies; where it frequently 
attains a height exceeding even that of the cocoa-tree, 
The root is not very different from the tem, unleſs 
that it ie of a Wbitiſt colour, and conũſts of ſeveral ra- 


See Knights BATCHELOR, 


dicles or fibres. From the joints of the main root are 
emitted ſmall jointed ſtalks, which again emit others 
from their joints; and from theſe, as from ſo many 
new roots, ariſe ſeveral ſtalks joined together; which 
being planted with their radicles or ſtring- roots, ſerve 
to perpetuate the ſpecies, Theſe ſtalks are round, 
have a green bark ; are hard, emit from the joiats new 
branches and twigs, and are armed in the joints them- 
ſelves with one, two, or more, rigid and acute thorns 
of an oblong figure. It is to be obſerved, however, 
that the ſtalks in queſtion, ariſing, as we have ſaid, 
immediately from the root, have attained in their na- 
tive ſoil the height of two or three men, and the 
thickneſs of almoſt a ſpan, before they ſend forth any 
lateral branches. Theſe, when young and tender, arc 


nearly ſolid, pervious only in the middle by 2 ng 
tu 


Auron, 
A U ru m. 
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hoo, tube. The older ſtalks and branches are hollow within, particularly thoſe near the root, being macerated in BawF, | 

— being ſhut, however, at the joints with a woody parti- falt and vinegar, afford, with the addition of garlic and Banditti— mo 
tion, and covered internally with a ſſender whitiſh mem- the pods of capſicum, a ſort of pickle, which is efteem. Tl * 
brane that is compoſed of hard white woody filaments. ed excellent, and conſtitutes not the leaſt valuable part 
The colour of the ſtalks, when young, is a browniſh of thoſe famous condita commonly termed achar and 
green ; when, older, a ſhining yellow, with a ſhade of atgjagr, and well known in Europe for exciting the 
white. The leaves are long, narrow, ſeated on ſhort foot- appetite and promoting digeſtion. | 
Aalks, ſtreaked with longitudinal veins, and rough on BAMFF, (Encycl.) By miſtake, this place was 
the edges if rubbed downwards, The flowers grow in faid to have no harbour. The following account is 
Jong ſcaly ſpikes, which proceed in great numbers from given by Mr Pennant : « Tt is pleaſantly ſituated on 
the joints of the ſtalks. Rheede mentions a tradition the fide of a hill; has ſeveral ſtreets; and that with 
prevailing on the coaſt of Malabar, that the bamboo the town-houſe in it, adorned with a new ſpire, is very 
vegetates till its Goth year; at which period of its handſome. This place was ereQed into a borongh by 

rowth, and nearly a month before the flowers emerge virtue of a charter from Robert II. dated OQober 7. 

from their ſcaly covers, the tree 1s diveited of all its 1372, endowing it with the ſame privileges, and put- 
jeaves; and after it has ceaſed to flower, immediately ting 1t on the ſame footing with the burgh of Aber— 
dies. This tree or reed is termed by the inhabitants deen; but tradition ſays it was founded in the reign. 
of Ceylon, unaghas, that is, „“ fever-tree,'”” from an of Malcolm Canmore. The harbour is very bad, as 
opinion generally entertained in that iſland, that a fe- the entrance at the mouth of the Devron is very un- ' 88 
ver is the certain conſequence of bathing in any river certain, being often topped by the ſhifting of the + 
into which the flowers or leaves of the bamboo have ſands, which are continually changing in great ſtorms ; 1 
fallen. By the Arabians it is named fabaxir; as is the pier is therefore placed on the outfide, Much ſal- 2 
likewiſe a milky humour or ſugar produced in it. The mod is exported from hence. About Troophead ſome 
Indians call it mambu 5 whence vulgarly, and by cor- kelp is made; and the adventurers pay the lord of the 
ruption, its European name of bambu or bamboo, In manor 50}. er annum for the liberty of collecting the 
the iſland of Madagaſcar, and particularly in the pro- materials.” 
vince of Galemboulou, by the teſtimony of Fiacourt, BANDITTI, ( Encycl.) from the Italian bandite : 
it is produced in ſuch abundance as to give name to perſons proſcribed, or, as we call it, outlawed ; fome- 
the province, for in thoſe parts it is termed v2u/u. times denominated banniti or foris-banniti. It is alſo 1 


Ba 


— 
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The ſize of this tree in India is generally ſo great, a denomination given to highwaymen or robbers who 1 
that houſes are built of it. In the porch of the aca- infeſt the roads in troops, eſpecially in Italy, France, g ln 
demical garden at Leyden are ſuſpended ſome frag- and Sicily, Mr Brydone, in bis Tour through Sicily, 1:1] 


ments, a preſent of the celebrated Piſo, the largeſt of informs us, that in the eaſtern part, called Val Demorz, 
which exceeds 28, the leaſt 26, feet in length. That from the devils that are ſuppoſed to inhabit Mount 1 
they muſt, however, have been double that ſize before Etna, it has ever been found altogether impracticable 1 
they were broken off, appears probable from this cir- to extirpate the banditti; there being numberleſs ca- 1. | 
cumſtance, that the thickneſs of one extremity ſcarce verns and ſubterraneous paſſages round that mountain, I 0 
differs from that of the other. It is likewiſe wonder- where no troops could poſſibly purſue them: be- ; ns 
ful that ſo immenſe a reed ſhould be clothed with ſo fides, they are known to be perfectly determined and | _- . nn 
very ſmall leaves; the largeſt of the dried ones in the reſolute, never failing to take a dreadful revenge on all | i 
collection of Profeſſor Syens at Leyden, mentioned by who have offended them. Hence the prince of Villa 
Rheede in his Hortus Malabaricus, ſcarcely exceed- Franca has embraced it, not only as the ſafeſt, but 
ing a ſpan in length, or the breadth of a finger in likewiſe as the wiſeſt and moſt political ſcheme, to be- 
width, The ftalks, when old, are entirely covered come their declared patron and protector: and ſuch 
in the cavity with a ſort of calx, which is eſteemed of them as think proper to leave their mountains and 
uſeful in the ſtrangury, and to ſuch as are troubled with foreſts, though perhaps only for a time, are ſure to 
purulent urine. Bamboo being burnt, affords very fer- meet with good encouragement and a certain protec— 
tile aſhes, in which plants of all kinds thrive remark- tion in his fervice, where they enjoy the moſt vn- 
ably, Whilſt burning, the ſtalks emit a very loud ex- bounded confidence, which, in no inftance, they have 
ploſion; the air contained in their cavity being rarefied ever yet been found to make an improper or a diſhoneſt 
by the heat, and defiring a larger ſpace, breaks thro' uſe of. They are clothed in the prince's livery, yel- 
the partitions at the joints, and violently ſeeks a paſ- low and green, with ſilver lace 3 and wear likewiſe a 
ſage whereby to eſcape. Kempfer relates, in the A- badge of their honourable order, which entitles them 
mœnitates Exotic, that in a province of Japan called to univerſal fear and reſpect from the people. 
Ocmi, which has a ſlimy bottom, the roots of bamboo In ſome circumſtances, theſe banditti are the moſt 
luxuriate with ſuch wonderful beauty, that, being dug reſpeQable people of the ifland, and have by much 
out of the ground and diſentangled from the ſtrings the higheſt and moſt romantic notions of what they 
which encompe d them, they ſerve, as the ſtalks with call their point of honour. However criminal they 
us, for walking - ſticks, commonly called re ng. From may be with regard to ſociety in general; yet, with 
this curious reed ſeveral convenieaces are obtained be- reſpect to one another, and to every perſon to whom 
tides thoſe which have been mentioned. The reader they have once profeſſed it, they have ever maintained 
is referred for a more minute detail, to the Mantiſſa the moſt unſhaken fidelity. The magtitrates have of- 
Aromatica of Piſo; where, beſides a very accurate ten been obliged to protect them, aud pay them in 
deſcription of the tabaxir or ſugar mentioned above, court, as they are known to be perfectly determined 


he will alſo learn, that the tender branches or twigs, and deſperate, and fo extremely vindictive, that they 
| Will 
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AVOCATO- EAR Tree, or Laurus Perſea; a 
ſpecies omitted to be deſcribed under the article Lav- 
us, (Zncycl.) 

It is a native of the Weſt Indies. In form and thick- 
neſs the fruit reſembles a pear. The pulpy and fleſhy 
part is of a pale green, with little or no conſiſtenee 
when ripe, and melts in the mouth like marrow, which 
it greatly reſembles in taſte. The ſkin is ſmooth and 
thin, but of a ſtrong tough ſubſtance, and of a beau- 
tiful green colour, which does not become yellow till 
the fruit is perfectly ripe. The fruit, by reaſon of its 
ſoftneſs, may be eaten out of the ſurrounding ſkin with 


a tea-ſpoon, like jelly and marmalade. It is frequently 


ſerved vp in the Welt Indies on a plate, with ſugar, 
roſe-water, and orange-flowers; moſt commonly, how- 
ever, it is mixed with ſngar and the juice of limes, 
which render it extremely palatable, 5 

The unripe fruit too is frequently plucked and eaten 
in thin ſlices, with pepper and ſalt. In this ſtage, the 
taſte of the avocato greatly reſembles that of arti- 
chokes. Every preparation of this fruit is eſteemed 
highly nouriſhing; as it warms, exhilarates, and for- 
tifies the ſtomach. It is particularly recommended in 
dyſenteries. | 

In the middle of the pulpy part of the fruit lies the 


nut or ſeed, which is very large, almoſt round, of a 


pale ruſſet colour, a little wrinkled, contains no kernel 
within it, and whoſe degree of hardneſs does not ex- 
ceed that of a cheſnut diveſted of its ſkin. This nut, 
about an hour after it is ſeparated from the fruit, ſplits 


of itſelf into two or three pieces. If committed to the 


ground in this late, no vegetation enſues, becauſe the 
embryo of the ſeed is broken; ſo that ſuch as would 
propagate theſe plants from ſeed muſt ſow the nuts the 


moment they are taken out of the pulp, in which caſe 
they will begin to. germinate in eight or ten days aſter. 
The bark and wood of this tree, which riſes to a 


confiderable height, are of a greyiſh colour. The 
leaves are Jong, pointed, of a ſubſtance like leather, 


and of a beautiful green colour. The flowers are pro- 
duced in large knots or clefters at the extremities of 


the branches, and confilt each of fix petals diſpoſed in 
the form of a itar, and of a dirty white or yellow co- 


jour, with an agreeable odour, which diffuſes itſelf to 


a conſiderable diſtauce. The tree begins to bear fruit 
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two years and a half, or at moſt three years after he. 
ing planted ; and like moſt of the trees in warm cli. 
mates, bears twice a year. ME 

The buds of the avocato tree are ſaid to be uſed 
with ſucceſs in ptiſans againſt the venereal diſeaſe. An 


infuſion of them in water, drank in the morning fat. 


ing, is ſtrongly recommended for diſlodging coagula. 
ted blood in the ſtomach produced by a fall or a ſe. 
vere ftroke on that important entrail. „ The wild 
boars in the Eaſt Indies (ſays Labat) eat greedily of 


the mammees and avigato pears, which pive their fleſh 


a luſcious and moſt agreeable ſavour.“ | 
AURORA, one of the New Hebrides iſlands in 
the South Sea, in which Mr Foſter ſuppoſes the Peat 
d' Etoile mentioned by Mr Bougainville to be ſituated. 
The iſland is inhabited; but none of its inhabitants 
came off to viſit captain Cook. The country is woody, 
and the vegetation ſeemed to be exceſſively luxuriant. 
It is about 12 leagues long, but not above five miles 
broad in any part; lying nearly north and ſouth. The 
middle lies in S. Lat. 15. 6. E. Long. 168. 24. 
AURUM ruLminans, (Encycl.) See Fulminating 
GorLD.—lt has been thought tbat this ſubſtance, which 
explodes with an aſtoniſhing violence, and makes a very 
ſharp report, would produce a far greater effe& than 
gun-powder, if it were cheap enough to be uſed as a 
ſubſtitute for fire-arms. But repeated experiments have 
ſhown, that when fulminating gold is confined in the 
barrel of a piſtol, in a hollow iron ball, or the like, its 
effects are much inferior to thoſe of gun-powder; and 


the reaſon is, becauſe fulminating gold produces an in- 


comparably leſs quantity of elaſtic fluid than gun-pow- 
der does. The ſurprifing effects produced by it when 
fulminating in the open air, according to Mr Cavallo, 


mult be owing to the ſudden generation of the elaſtic 


fluid, and not to the quantity of it produced. Berg- 
man ſays, that the elaſtic fluid generated by fulmina- 


ting gold is ſcarcely equal to four times the bulk ot 


the fulminating gold. He alſo ſays, that half a drachm 
of fulminating gold, fired in a cloſe veſſel, makes a re- 
port hardly audible; and that the elaftic fluid it gene- 
rates, extinguiſhes flame, is noxious to animals, 1s not 
abſorbed by water, nor renders lime- water turbid, — 
Theſe are the characteriſtie properties of pblogiſtica- 
ted air. 


B. 


PRACHELOR, (Zac) See alſo BarchErox; 
(Encycl.) 


ku HE 


Knights BACHELOR, See Anights BaTCHELOR, 


(Encyct.) 


BACTRIA. Marginal note, for Khoraſan read 
Choraſan. 


BALDNESS, (Encycl.) See alſo Alopecia (As- 
endix). 


BALSAM-arere, See Momornica, (£Zxcycl.) 


BAMBOO. See ArxvnDo and Bamaon, (Eu- 
excl.) This tree, the ily or iii of the Hortus Ma- 


labaricus, grows naturally in ſandy places, and on the 
banks of rivers 19 both Indies; where it frequently 
attains a height exceeding even that of the cocoa-tree, 
The root is not very different from the ſtem, unleſs 
that it is of a whitiſh colour, and conũſts of ſeveral ra- 


dicles or fibres. From the joints of the main root are 
emitted ſmall jointed talks, which again emit others 
from their joints; and from theſe, as from ſo many 
new roots, ariſe ſeveral ſtalks joined together; which 
being planted with their radicles or ftring-roo!s, ſerve 
to perpetuate the ſpecies, Theſe ſtalks are round, 
have a green bark ; are hard, emit from the joints new 
branches and twigs, and are armed in the joints them- 
ſelves with one, two, or more, rigid and acute thoris 
of an oblong figure. It is to be obſerved, however, 


that the ſtalks in queſtion, ariſing, as we have ſaid, 
immediately from the root, bave attained in their na- 
tive ſoil the height of two or three men, and the 
thickaeſs of almoſt a ſpan, before they ſend forth 20y 
lateral branches. Theſe, when young and tender, are 


nearly ſolid, pervious only in the middle by a foal 
tu 


Aurora, 
Aurum. 
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abo. tube. The older ſtalks and branches are hollow within, 
— being ſhut, however, at the joints with a woody parti- 


tion, and covered internally with a ſender whitiſh mem- 
brane that is compoſed of hard white woody filaments. 
The colour of the ſtalks, when young, 1s a browniſh 
green; when, older, a ſhining yellow, with a ſhade of 
white. The leaves are long, narrow, ſeated on ſhort foot- 
Ralks, ftreaked with longitudinal veins, and rough on 
the edges if rubbed downwards, The flowers grow in 
Jong ſcaly ſpikes, which proceed in great numbers from 
the joints of the ſtalks. Rheede mentions a tradition 
prevailing on the coaſt of Malabar, that the bamboo 
vegetates till its Goth year; at which period of its 


growth, and nearly a month before the flowers emerge. 


from their ſcaly covers, the tree is diveſted of all its 
Jeaves ; and after it has ceaſed to flower, immediately 
dies. This tree or reed is termed by the inhabitants 


of Ceylon, wunaghas, that is, “ fever-tree,“ from an 


opinion generally entertained in that iſland, that a fe- 
ver is the certain conſequence of bathing in any river 
into which the flowers or leaves of the bamboo have 


fallen. By the Arabians it is named fabaxir; as is 


likewiſe a milky humour or ſugar produced in it. The 
Indians call it mambu 5 whence vulparly, and by cor- 
ruption, its European name of bambu or bamboo. In 


the iſland of Madagaſcar, and particularly in the pro- 


vince of Galemboulou, by the teſtimony of Fiacourt, 
it is produced in ſuch abundance as to give name to 
the province, for in thoſe parts it is termed vu/lz. 
The ſize of this tree in India is generally ſo great, 
that houſes are built of it. In the porch of the aca- 
demical garden at Leyden are ſuſpended ſome frag- 
ments, a preſent of the celebrated Piſo, the largeſt of 
which exceeds 28, the leaſt 26, feet in length. That 
they muſt, however, have been double that ſize before 
they were broken off, appears probable from this cir- 
cumſtance, that the thickneſs of one extremity ſcarce 
differs from that of the other. It is hkewiſe wonder- 
ful that ſo immenſe a reed ſhould be clothed with ſo 
very ſmall leaves; the largeſt of the dried ones in the 
collection of Profeſſor Syens at Leyden, mentioned by 


Rheede in his Hortus Malabaricus, ſcarcely exceed- 


ing a ſpan in length, or the breadth of a finger in 
width, The ftalks, when old, are entirely covered 
in the cavity with a ſort of calx, which is eſteemed 
uſeful in the ſtrengury, and to ſuch as are troubled with 
purulent urine, Bamboo being burnt, affords very fer- 
tile aſhes, in which plants of all kinds thrive remark- 


ably, Whilſt burning, the ſtalks emit a very loud ex- 


ploſion; the air contained in their cavity being rarefied 
by the heat, and defiring a larger ſpace, breaks thro? 
the partitions at the joints, and violently ſeeks a paſ- 
ſage whereby to eſcape. Kempfer relates, in the A- 
mœnitates Exoticm, that in a province of Japan called 
Ocmi, which has a ſlimy bottom, the roots of bamboo 
luxuriate with ſuch wonderful beauty, that, being dug 
out of the ground and diſentangled from the ſtrings 
which encompe d them, they ſerve, as the ſtalks with 
us, for walking-ſticks, commonly called cn. From 
this curious reed ſeveral conveniences are obtained be- 
ſides thoſe which have been mentioned. The reader 
is referred for a more minute detail, to the Mantiſſa 
Aromatica of Piſo; where, beſides a very accurate 
deſcription of the tabaxir or ſugar mentioned above, 


he will alſo learn, that the tender branches or twigs, 
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particularly thoſe near the root, being macerated in 


DAM 


ſalt and vinegar, afford, with the addition of garlic and 
the pods of capficum, a ſort of pickle, which is eſteem- 
ed excellent, and conſtitutes not the leaſt valuable part 
of thoſe famous condita commonly termed char and 
atijaar, and well known in Europe for exciting the 
appetite and promoting digeſtion. 

BAMF, ( Encycl.) By miſtake, this place was 
ſaid to have no. harbour. The following account is 
given by Mr Pennant : „It is pleaſantly fituated on 
the fide of a hill; has ſeveral ſtreets; and that with 
the town-houſe in it, adorned with a new ſpire, is very 
bandiome. This place was ereQed into a borongh by 
virtue of a charter from Robert II. dated OQober 7. 
1372, endowing it with the ſame privileges, and put- 
ting it on the ſame footing with the burgh of Aber- 


deen; but tradition ſays it was founded in the reign. 


of Malcolm Canmore. The harbour is very bad, as 
the entrance at the mouth of the Devron is very un- 
certein, being often ſtopped by the ſhifting of the 
ſands, which are continually changing in great ſtorms ; 
the pier is therefore placed on the outfide, Much ſal- 
mona is exported from hence. About Troophead ſome 
kelp is made ; and the adventurers pay the lord of the 


manor 50}. per annum for the liberty of collecting the 


materials.“ 

BANDITTI, (Encycl.) from the Italian bard:to ; 
perſons proſcribed, or, as we call it, outlawed ; fome- 
times denominated banniti or foris-banniti. It is alſo 
a denomination given to Inghwaymen or robbers who 
infeſt the roads in troops, eſpecially in Italy, France, 
and Sicily. Mr Brydone, in bis Tour through Sicily, 
informs us, that in the eaſtern part, called Val Deinoui, 
from the devils that are ſuppoſed to inhabit Mount 
Etna, it has ever been found altogether impracticable 
to extirpate the banditti; there being numberleſs ca- 
verns and ſubterraneous paſſages round that mountain, 
where no troops could poſſibly purſue them: be— 
ſides, they are known to be perfectly determined and 
reſolute, never failing to take a dreadful revenge on all 
who have offended them. Hence the prince of Villa 
Franca has embraced it, not only as the ſafeſt, but 
likewiſe as the wiſeſt and moſt political ſcheme, to be- 
come their declared patron and protector: and ſuch 
of them as think proper to leave their mountains and 
foreſts, though perhaps only for a time, are ſure to 
meet with good encouragement and a certain protec- 
tion in his fervice, where they enjoy the moſt vn- 
bounded confidence, which, in no inſtance, they have 
ever yet been found to make an improper or 2 dithonelt 


uſe of. They are clothed in the prince's livery, yel- 


low and green, with filver lace ; and wear likewiſe a 
badge of their honourable order, which entitles them 
to univerſal fear and reſpe& from the people. 

In ſome circumſtances, theſe banditti are the moſt 
reſpectable people of the ifland, and have by much 
the higheſt and moſt romantic notions of what they 
call their poiat of honour. However criminal they 


may be with regard to ſociety in general; yet, with 


reſpect to one another, and to every perſon to whom 
they have once profeſſed it, they have ever maintained 
the moſt unſhaken fidelity. The magtitrates have of- 
ten been obliged to protect them, aud pay them in 
court, as they are known to be perfectly determined 
and deſperate, and ſo extremely vindichve, that they 
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will certainly put any perſon to death that has ever 
given them juſt cauſe of provocation. On the other 
hand, it never was known that any perſon who had 
put himſelf under their protection, and ſhowed that he 
had confidence in them, had cauſe to repent of it, or 
was injured by any of them in the molt minute trifle 
but, on the contrary, they will protect him from im- 
poſitions of every kind, and ſcorn to go halves with 
the landlord, like moſt other conduQors and tra- 
velling ſervants, and will defend him with iheir lives 
if there is occaſion, Thoſe of their number who have 
thus enliſted themſelves in the ſervice of ſociety, are 
known and reſpected by the other banditti all over 
the iſland ; and the perſons of thoſe they accompany 
are ever held ſacred. For theſe reaſons, moſt travellers 
chooſe to hire a couple of them from town to town; 


and may thus travel over the whole iſland in ſafety. 


BANDY-LEcGep. See Vareovs, (Encycl.) 

BARILLA, or BARILHA, the name of a plant cul- 
tivated in Spain for its aſhes, from which the pureſt 
kinds of mineral alkali are obtained. 

There are four plants, which, in the early part of 
their growth, bear fo ſtrong a refemblance to each other 
as would deceive any but the farmers and nice obſer— 
vers. Theſe four are, bari/la, gazul, (or, as ſome call 
it, algazul,) foza, and ſalicornia or ſalicor. They are 
all burnt to aſhes; but applied to different uſes, as 
being poſſeſſed of difſerent qualities. Some of the ro- 
guiſh farmers mix more or lels of the three laſt with 
the firſt ; and it requires a complete knowledge of the 
colour, taſte, and ſmell of the aſhes to be able to de- 
tect their knavery. | | 

Barilla is ſown afreſh every year. Its greateſt 
height above ground is four inches: each root puſhes 
out a vaſt number of little ſtalks, which again are ſub- 
divided into ſmaller ſprigs reſembling ſamphire; and 
all together form a large ſpreading tufted buſh. The 
colour is bright green; as the plant advances towards 
maturity, this colour vaniſhes away till it comes at laſt 
to be a dull green tinged with brown, 

Gazul bears the greateſt affinity to barilla, both in 
quality and appearance: the principal difference con- 
lis in its growing on a (till drier ſalter earth, con— 
{quently it is impreguated with a ſtronger ſalt, It 
does not riſe above two inches out of the ground, 
ſpreading out into little tufts. Its ſprigs are much 
flatter and more pulpy than thoſe of barilla, and are 
till more like ſamphire. It is ſown but once in three, 
four, or hve years, according to the nature of the ſoil. 

Sega, when of ihe fame ſize, has the {ame appear- 
2nce as gazul; but in time grows much larger, as its 
natural foil is a ſtrong falt marſh, where it is to be 


found ia large tufts of ſprigs, treble the ſize of barilla, 


and of a bright green colour, which it retains to the laſt, 

Salicor nes a ſtalk of a degp green colour inclining 
to red, which laſt becomes by degrees the colour of 
the whole plant. From the beginning it grows up— 
ripht, and much refembles a buſh of young roſemary, 
Its natural foil is on the declivities of hills near the 
{alt marihes, or on the edges of the ſmall drains or chan— 
nels cut by the buſbandincu for the purpoſe of watering 
the fields: before it has acquired its full growth, it is 
very like the barilla of thoſe ſeaſons in which the 
ground has been dunged before lowing. Tn thoſe 
years of manuring, barilla, contrary to its uſual na- 
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ture, comes up with a tinge of red; and when bur 
falls far ſhort of its wonted goodneſs, being bitt 


ſing a blilter if applied for a few minutes to the tongue, 
Barilla contains leſs ſalt than the others; when burnt, 
it runs into a maſs reſembling a ſpongy ſtone, with a 
faint caſt of blue, | 

Gazul, after burning, comes as near barilla in its 
outward appearance as it does while growing in its ve. 
getable form; but, if broken, the infide is of a deeper 
end more plofſy blue. Soza and ſalicor are darker, 
and almoſt black within, of a heavier conſiſtence, with 
very little or no ſign of ſpongineſs. | 

All theſe aſhes contain a firong alkali ; but barilla 
the beſt and pureſt, though not in the greateſt quan- 


tity. Upon this principle, it is fitteſt for making plaſg 


and bleaching linen ; the others are uſed in makin 

ſoap. Each of them would whiten linen; but all, 
except barilla, would burn it. A good crop of ba- 
rilla impoverithes the land to ſuch a degree, that it can- 
pot bear good barilla a ſecond time, being quite ex- 
bauſted. For this reaſon the richer farmers lay ma- 
nure upon the ground, and let it lie fallow for a ſea- 
ſon ; at the end of which it is ſown afreſh without any 
danger, as the weeds that have ſprung up in the year 
of reſt have carried off all the pernicious effects of the 
dung. A proper ſucecfſion of crops is thus ſecured 


by manuring and fallowing the different parts of the 


farm, each in their turn. The poorer tribe of cultiva- 
tors cannot purſue the ſame method for want of capi- 
tal; and are therefore under the neceſſity of ſowin 

their lands immediately after manuring, which yields 


them a profit juſt ſufficient to afford a preſent ſcanty 


ſubſiſtence, though the quality and price of their ba- 
rilla be but trifling. 

The method uſed in making barilla is the ſame az 
that followed in Britain in burning kelp. The plant 
as ſoon as ripe is plucked up and laid in heaps, then 
ſet on fire. The ſalt juices run out below into an 
hole made in the ground, where they run into a vitri- 
fied lump, which is left about a fortnight to cool. An 
acre may give about a tun. | 


© BAROMETER, (Zrcycl.) A conſiderable im- 


provement on the wheel-barometer + is that of Mr + See Bu 
It is furniſhed with two pulleys “ f 


Fitzgerald, F.R.S. 
that move on friction- Wheels; each of which turns an 
index on the centre of a graduated circle, The ſmaller 
circle is four inches in diameter, and divided into three 
equal parts, each of which is again ſubdivided deci- 
mally z and the changes correſponding to the riſe or 
fall of the mercury from 28 to 31 niches, are marked 
on the margin of it, as they are on the ſcales of com- 
mon barometers. The larger circle is divided into 300 
equal parts; and being about 30 inches in circumfe- 
rence, the index belonging to it will mark diſlinctly 
the Gooih part of an inch in the rife or fall of the mer- 


cury. Ou the centre of this circle two regiſters are 


fixed, which are placed along the intws when the in- 
{trameat is adjuſted; one of them is carried round with 
the index, and left behind on its return; ſo that their 


diſtance will determine the limits of the variation from 


one obſervation to another. : 
Mr Paſſemont, an ingenious artiſt at Paris, has in- 
vented a marine barometer, by twiſting the middle part 
of che common one into a ipiral.confiting of two 0 
volu- 


nt Barfila, 


, ; f er, Barometer, 
more impregnated with ſalts than it ſhould be, and raj. —— 


Barrels 


þ 
Bavins. 
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being tranſmitted in contrary directions. 

Notwithſtanding the amazing pains which Mr de 
Luc has taken to remove every inaccuracy 1n the ba- 
rometer, it is not yet entirely free from error; nor do 
the obſervations made by different perſons altogether 
correſpond. Conſiderable improvements have been 
made hy Col. Roy and Sir George Shuckburgh, of 
which an account is given in the 67th aud 68th vols 
of the Philoſophical Tranſactions. 

Fixe-BARRELS. See Fire Ship, note B, (Encycl.) 

BASKERVILLE (John), an eminent artiſt, eſpe— 
cially in letter-founding and printing, of the preſent 
century. He was born in 1706 at Woverley in Wor- 
cefterſhire, and was heir to an eſtate of about 601. 
a-year ; the whole of which income he allowed to his 
parents till their deaths. In his early years be con- 
ceived a love for fine writing, and cutting in ſtone ; 
and being brought up to no particular profeſſion, he 
commenced writing maſter in Birmingham when about 
20 years of ape, The improvements in different ma- 
nufactures there ſoon drew bis attention, and he ap— 
plied to the Japan bufineſs, which he carried on for a 
long time with diſtinguiſhed excellence and ſuccels. 
In 1750 he applied himſelf to letter-founding, the 
bringing of which to perfection coſt him much labour 
and expence. In a few years he proceeded to print- 
ing; and his firſt work was an edition of Virgil on 
royal quarto, which now ſells for three guineas. In 
a ſhort time he obtained leave from the univerſity of 
Cambridge to print a Bible in royal folio, and edi— 
tions of che Common Prayer in three ſizes; for which 

he paid a large ſum to the univerſity. He afterwards 
printed Horace, Terence, Catullus, Lucretius, Juve- 
nal, Salluſt, and Florus, in royal quarto; Virgil in 
octavo; and ſeveral books in duodecimo. He 
ified likewiſe ſome of the Engliſh claſſics. The beſt 
teſtimonies of the merit of theſe performances are them- 
feives; and Mr Baſkerville's name is deſervedly ranked 
among thoſe who, in modern times, have brought the 
art of printing to its greateſt perfection. Not meet- 
ing, however, with that encouragement from the book- 
fellers which he expected, he ſet up a letter-foundery 
for ſale a little before his death; which buſineſs is now 
carried on by his widow. He died without iſſue in 
July 1775. 

BASTARD, {(Ercyd.) This article contains the 
ſtate of the matter according to the law of Eng- 
land. How it ſtands in the law of Scotland, ſee Law, 
Part III. Ne elxxxii. 3. 4. and clxi. 33. 

K RIGHTS Hb e BAT H, a military order in England, 
ſuppoſed to have been inſtituted by Richard II. who 
limited their number to four; however, his ſucceſſor 
Henry IV. increaſed them to 46. Their motto was 
Tres in uno, ſignifying the three theological virtues, 

This order received its denomination from a cuſtom 
of bathing before they received the golden ſpur. It 
is ſeldom conferred but at the coronation of kings, or 
the inauguration of a prince of Wales, or duke of 
Vork. They wear a red ribband beltwiſe.— The or- 


der of the Bath, after remaining many years extinQ, 
was revived under George I. by a ſolemn creation of a 
great number of knights, 

EAVINS. See Fixe-Ship, note p, (Encycl.). 
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prrels volutions. Thus the impulſes which the mercury re— 
ceeives from the motions of the ſhip are deſtroyed, by 


pub. 
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BENARES. Sce OssERVA TOY, (Encycl.) 


King's: BExCH, (Encycl.) See alſo KinG's- Bench, 1 


(Encycl.) | 

BERWICK, (Encycl.) The town of Berwick up- 
on Tweed was originally part of the kingdom of Scot- 
land; and, as ſuch, was for a time reduced by kin 


Edwar , I. into the poſſeſſion of the crown of England: 


and, during ſuch its ſubject ion, it received from that 
prince a charter, which (after its ſubſequent ceſſion by 
Edward Baliol, to be for ever united to the crown and 
realm of England) was confirmed by king Edward III. 
with ſome additions ; particularly, that it ſhould be 
governed by the laws and ufages which it enjoyed du- 
ring the time of king Alexander, that is, before its re- 
duction by Edward I. Its conſtitution was new-mo- 
delled, and put upon an Engliſh footing by a charter 
of king James I. and all its liberties, franchiſee, and 
cultoms, were confirmed in parliament by the ſtatutes 
22 Edw. IV. c. 8. and 2 Jac. I. c. 28. Though, there- 
fore, it hath ſome local peculiarities, derived from the 
ancient laws of Scotland; yet it is clearly part of the 
realm of England, being repreſented by burgeſſes in the 
houſe of commons, and bound by all ads of the Bri- 
tiſh parliament, whether ſpecially named or otherwiſe. 
And therefore it was (perhaps ſuperfluouſly) declared 
by ſtat. 20 Geo. II. c. 42. that where England only is 
mentioned in any act of parliament, the ſame notwith- 
landing hath and ſhall be deemed to comprehend the 
dominion of Wales and town of Berwick upon Tweed.. 
And though certain of the king's writs or proceſſes of 
the courts of Weſtminſter do not uſually run into Ber- 
wick, any more than the principality of Wales ; yet it 
hath been ſolemnly adjudged, that all prerogative writs 
(as thoſe of mandamus, prohibition, habeas corpus, cer- 
tiorari, &c.) may iſſue to Berwick as well as to every 
other of the dominions of the crown of England, and 
that indictments and other local matters ariſing in the 
town of Berwick may be tried by a jury of the county 
of Northumberland. 
BEZOAR MIxERAL. Line 2d from the end, for 
tin, Oc. in diſrepute, read tin, &c. all now in diſrepute. 
BILE, (Encycl.) See alſo GALL, (Encycl.) 
BISHOP, (Encycl.) See alſo Eeiscoracy, (Encycl.) 
BIOGRAPHY, (Encycl.) Sce further the article 


 HisToxy, ne 85, (Encycl.) 


BLACKSTONE (Sir William), an eminent Eng- 
liſh lawyer, was born at London in July 1723. His 
father, Mr Charles Blackſtone, a filk-man, citizen, 
and bowyer of London, died ſome months before the 
birth of our author, who was the youngeſt of four chil- 
dren ; and their mother dicd before he was 12 years 
old. 

Even from his birth, the care both of his education 
and fortune was kindly undertaken by his maternal 
uncle Mr Thomas Bigg, an eminent ſurgeon in Lon- 
don, and afterwards, on the death of his eider bro- 
thers, owner of the Chilton eſtate, which is ſtill en- 
joyed by that family. In 1930, being about ſeven 
years old, he was put to ſchool at the Charter-houſe; 
and in 1735 was, by the. nomination of Sir Robert 
Walpole, on the recommendation of Charles Wither of 
Hall in Hampſhire, Eſq; his couſin by the mother's 
fide, admitted upon the foundation there, In this ex- 
cellent ſeminary he applied himſelf to every branch of 
youthful education, with the fame afliduity which 
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Blackſtone. accompanied his Rudies through life. His talents 
—— and indufiry rendered him the favourite of his ma- 


ſters, who encouraged and aſſiſted him with the utmoſt 
attention: ſo that at the age of 15 he was at the head 
of the ſchool, and although ſo young, was thought 
well qualified to be removed to the univerſity. He 
was accordingly entered a commoner at Pembroke col- 
lege in Oxford, on the zoth of November 1738, and 
was the next day matriculated. At this time he was 
elected to one of the Charter-houſe exhibitions by the 
governors of that foundation, to commence from the 
Michaelmas preceding; but was permitted to continue 
a ſcholar there till after the 12th of December, being 
the anniverſary commemoration of the founder, to give 
him an opportunity of ſpeaking the cuſtomary oration 


which he had prepared, and which did him much cre- 


dit. About this time alſo he obtained Mr Benſon's 
gold prize-medal of Milton, for verſes on that poet. 
In the- February following, the ſociety of Pembroke 
college unanimouſly elected him to one of Lady Hol- 
ford's exhibitions for Charter- houſe ſcholars in that 
houſe. Here he proſecuted his ſtudies with unremit- 
ting ardour ; and although the claſſics, and particu- 
larly the Greek and Roman poets, were his favourites, 


they did not entirely engroſs his attention: logie, ma- 
thematics, and the other ſciences, were not neglected. 


At the early age of 20, he compiled a treatiſe enti- 
tled Elements of Architecture, intended for his own uſe 
only, and not for publication; but eſteemed by thoſe 


judges who have peruſed it, in no reſpect unworthy his 


inaturer judgment and more exerciſed pen. 
Having determined on his future plan of life, and 


made choice of the law for his profeſſion, he was en- 


tered in the Middle Temple on the 20th of Novem- 
ber 1741. He now found it neceſſary to quit the more 
amuſing purſuits of his youth, for the ſeverer ſtudies to 


_ which he had dedicated himlelf ; and betook himſelf 


ſeriouſly to reading law. He expreſſed his diſagree- 
able ſenſations on this occalion in a copy of ' verſes, 
fince publiſhed by Dodſley in vol. 4th of his miſcellanies, 
intitled The Lawyer's Farewell to his Muſe ; in which 
the ſtruggle of his mind is expreſſed fo ſtrongly, fo na- 
turally, with ſuch elegance of ſenſe and language, and 
harmony of verfification, as mult convince every reader 
that his paſtion for the mules was too deeply rooted to 
be laid aſide without much reluQance ; and that, if he 
had purſued that flowery path, he would perhaps have 
proved inferior to few of our Engliſh poets. 

Several little fugitive pieces beſides this, have at 
times been communicated by bim to his friends; and he 
left (but not with a view of publication) a ſmall col- 
-Qion of juvenile pieces, both originals and tranſlations, 
inſcribed with this line from Horace, 

Nec lujife pudet, ſ:d non incidere ludum. 

Some notes on Shakeſpeare, which juſt before his 
death he communicated to Mr Steevens, and which 
were inferted by him in his laſt edition of that author, 
ſow how well be underſtood the meaning, as well as the 
beantirs, of that his favourite among the Engliſh poets. 

In November 1743, he was elected into the ſociety 
of All-Souls college; and in the November following, 
he ſpoke the anniverſary ſpeech in commemoration of 
archbiſhop Chicheley the founder, and the other bene- 
factors to that houſe of learning, and was admitted 
alvai fellow. 
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From this period he divided bis time between the Blacko 
univerſity and the Temple, where he took chamberg in. 


order to attend the courts: in the former he purſued 
his academical ſtudies, and on the 12th of June 1945 
commenced bachelor of civil law; in the latter he aps 
plied himſelf cloſely to his profeſſion, both in the hall 
and in his private ſtudies, and on the 28th of Novem. 
ber 1746 was called to the bar. Though he was little 
known or diftinguiſhed in Weſtminſter-hall, he was 
actively employed, during his occaſional reſidence at 
the univerſity, in attending to its intereſts, and ming. 
ling with and improving its interior concerns. 

In May 1749, 2s a {mall reward for his ſervices, and 
to give him further opportunities of advancing the in- 
tereſts of the college, Mr Blackſtone was appointed 
ſteward of their manors. And in the ſame year, on 


the reſignation of his uncle Seymour Richmond, Efq; 


he was elected recorder of the borough of Wallingford 
in Berkſhire, and received the king's approbation on 
the zoth of May. 

The 26th of April 1750, he commenced doctor of 
civil law, and thereby became a member of the convo- 
cation, which enabled him to extend his views beyond 
the narrow circle of his own fociety, to the geueral 
benefit of the univerfity at large. | 

In the ſummer 1753, he took the reſolution of 
wholly retiring to his fellowſhip and an academical life, 
ſtill continuing the practice of his profeſſion as a pro- 


vipcial counſel. 


His Lectures on the Laws of England appears 
to have been an early and favourite idea; for in the 
Michaelmas term, immediately after he quitted Weſt- 
minſter-hall, he entered on theprovince of reading them 
at Oxford; and we are told by the author of his life, 
that even at their commencement, ſuch were the expec- 
tations formed from the acknowledged abilities of the 
leQurer, they were attended by a very crowded claſs of 
young men of the firſt families, characters, and hopes; 
but it was not till the year 1758, that the lectures in 
the form they now bear were read at the univerſity. 

Mr Viner having by his will left not only the copy- 
right of his abridgment, but other property to a con- 


fiderable amount, to the univerſity of Oxford, to found 


a profetſorſhip, fellowſhips, and ſcolarſhips of common 
law, he was on the 2oth of October 1758 unanimouſly 
elected Vinerian profeſſor; and on the 25th of the 
ſame month read his firſt introductory lecture, which 


he publiſhed at the reque of the vice-chancellor and 


heads of houſes, and afterwards prefixed to ihe firlt 
volume of his Commentaries, ; 

His lectures had now gained ſuch univerſal applauſe, 
that he was requeſted by a noble perſonage who ſu- 
perintended the education of our preſent ſovereign, 
then prince of Wales, to read them to bis Royal High- 
nels ; but as he was at that time engaged to a nume- 
rous claſs of pupils in the univerſity, he thought be 
could not, conſiſtently with that engagement, comply 
with this requeſt, and therefore declined it. But he 


tranſmitted copies of many of them for the peruſal of 


his royal higbneſs; who, far from being offended at an 
excuſe grounded on ſo honourable a motive, was pleated 
to order a handſome pratuity to be preſented. to him. 
It is doubtful whether the Commentaries were ori 
ginally intended for the prels ; but many imperfect 
and incorrect copies having got abroad, and a Py 
| edition 
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Bicch. 
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woäſtone, edition of them being either publiſhed, .or preparing 


Bicch. 


for publication in Ireland, the learned lecturer thought 


—— proper to print a correct edition himſelf; and in No- 


7 ſunius. 


vember 1755 publiſhed the firſt volume, under the title 
of Commentaries on the Laws of England; and in the 
courſe of the four ſucceeding years, the remaining parts 
of this admirable work, 

It ought to be remarked, that before this period the 


reputation his lectures deſervedly acquired him had in- 


duced him to reſume his practice in Weſtminſter- hall; 


and in a courſe ſomewhat inverted from the general 


progreſs of his profeſſion, he who had quitted the bar 
for an academic life, was fent back from the college 
to the bar, with a conſiderable increaſe of bufineſs. He 
was likewiſe elected into parliament, firſt for Hindon, 
and afterwards for Weſtbury in Wilts ; but in neither 
of theſe departments did he equal the expectations his 
writings had raiſed. | 

The part he took in the Middleſex election drew 
vpon him the attack of ſome perſons of ability in the 
ſenate, and likewiſe a ſevere animadverſion of one of 
the keeneſt polemical writers“ in the paper-war of that 
day, This circumſtance probably ftreagthened the 


averſion he profeſſed to parliamentary attendance ; 


«© where, (he ſaid) amidſt the rage of contending par- 
ties, a man of moderation muſt expect to meet with 
no quarter from any fide :” and when, on the reſig- 
nation of Mr Dunning in 1770, he was offered the 
place of ſolicitor-general, he refuſed that office; but 
ſhortly afterwards, on the promotion of Sir Joſeph 
Yates to a ſeat in the court of common-pleas, accepted 
a ſeat on the bench, and by the death of Sir Joſeph 
ſucceeded him there alſo. | 

As a judge, he was not inactive; but, when not 
occupied in the duties of his ſtation, was generally 
engaged in ſome ſcheme of public utility. The act 
for detached houſes for hard labour for convicts, as a 
ſubſtitute for tranſportation, owed its origin 1n a great 
meaſure to him. | | 

It ought not to be omitted, that the laſt augmen- 
tation of the judges ſalaries, calculated to make up the 
deficiencies occafioned by the heavy taxes they are 
ſubject to, and thereby render them more independent, 
was obtained in a great meaſure by his induftry and 
attention. This reſpectable and valuable man died on 
the 14th of February 1780, in the 50th year of bis 


ape, 


BIRCH, (Dr Thomas), an eminent hiſtorical and 
biographical writer, was born in London in 1705, His 
parcuts were both of them Qnakers; and his father, 
Joſeph Birch, was a coffee-mili- maker by trade. 
Thomas being put to ſchool, was indefatigable in 
his application, and ſtole many hours from ſleep to 
increaſe his flock of knowledge. By this unremit- 
ting diligence, though he had not the happineſs of an 
unverfity education, he ſoon became qualified to take 
holy orders in the church of England, to the ſurpriſe 
of tits acquaintance, In 1728 he married the daugh- 
ter of the Rev. Mr Cox, to whom he was curate: 
but his felicity was of ſhort duration, Mrs Birch dy- 
ing of a puerperal fever in Jeſs than 12 months after 
their marriage; an event which he deplores in a very 
gegant and pathetic poem, preſerved in Nichols's 
Collection. In 1732 he was recommended to the 
Iriendſhip and favour of the late lord high chan- 
cellor Hardwicke, then attorney-gencralz io which 
9 3 
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diploma, the degree of Maſter of Aris. 


. 


noble peer, and to the preſent Earl of Hardwicke, 


he was indebted for all his preferments. The firg ——— 


proof he experienced of his patron's regard, was 
the living of Ulting in the county of Eſſex, in the giſt 
of the crown, to which he was preſented 1732. In 
1734 he was appointed one of the domeſtic chaplains 
to the unfortunate Earl of Kilmarnock, who was be- 
headed 1746. Mr Birch was choſen a member of the 
Royal Society, Feb. 20. 1734-5 ; and of the Society 
of Antiquaries, Dec. 11. 1735, of which he afterwards 
became director till his death. Before this, the Ma- 
riſchal college of Aberdeen had conferred on him, by 
In 1743, by 
the intereſt of Lord Hardwicke, he was preſented by 
the crown to the finecure rectory of Landewy Welſrey 
in the county of Pembroke ; and in 1743-4 was pre- 
ferred, in the ſame manner, to the reQory of Siding- 
ton St Peter's, in the county and dioceſe of Glouce- 
fter. We find no traces of his having taken poſſeſſion 
of this living ; and indeed it is probable that he quit- 
ted it immediately for one more ſuitable to his incli- 
nations and to his literary engagements, which requi - 
red his almoſt conſtant reſidence in town; for on the 
24th of February 1743-4, he was inſtituted to the 
united rectories of St Michael Woodftreet and St 
Mary Staining ; and in 1745-6 to the united reQories 
of St Margaret Pattens and St Gabriel, Fenchurch- 


ſtreet, (by lord chancellor Hardwicke, in whoſe turn 


the preſentation then was). In January 1752, he was 
elected one of the ſecretaries of the Royal Society, in 
the room of Dr Cromwell Mortimer, deceaſed. In 
January 1753 the Mariſchal College of Aberdeen cre- 
ated him doctor of divinity ; and in that year the 
ſame degree was conferred on him by archbiſhop Her- 
ring. He was one of the truſtees of the Britiſh Mu— 


ſæum; for which honour he was probably indebted to 


the preſent Earl of Hardwicke, as he was for his lai! 
preferment, the rectory of Depden in Eſſex, to which 
he was inducted Feb. 26. 176. Ia the latter part of 
his life he was chaplain to the princeſs Amelia, In 
1765 he reſigned his office of ſecretary to the Royal 
Society, and was ſucceeded by Dr Morton. His 
health declining about this time, he was ordered to 
ride for the recovery of it; but being a bad horſeman, 
and going out Jan. 9. 1766, he was unfortunately 
thrown from his horſe, on the road bets. ixt London 
and Hampſtead, and died on the ſport, in the Gift 
year of his age, to the great regret of the Doctor's 
numerous literary friends; and was buried in St Mar- 
garet Pattens. Dr Birch had in his lifetime been very 
generous to his relations; and none that were nearly 
allied to him being living at his deccaſe, he bequeath- 
ed his library of books and manuſcripts, with his pic- 
ture painted in 1735, and all his other pictures and 
prints not otherwile diſpoſed of by his will, to the Bri- 
tith Muſzum. He likewiſe left the remainder of his 
fortune, which amounted to not much more than 5œol. 
to be laid out in govcrament-ſecurities, for the purpoſe 
of applying the intereſt to increaſe the ſtipend of the 
three aſſiſtant librarians: thus manifeſting at his death, 
as he hath done during his whole life, his reſpect for 
literature, and his defire to promote uſefu} know- 
edge. To the Royal Society he bequeathed his pic- 


ture painted by Wills in 1737, being the original of 
the mezzotinto print done by Fauber in 1741. His 
principal publications were, 1.“ The General D'c- 

45 O 


tionary, 


Birch. 
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tionary, Hiftorical and Critical ;“ including a new 


tranflation of Mr Bayle, and interſperſed with ſeveral 


thouſand new lives. Dr Birch's affociates in this un- 
dertaking were, the Rev. John Peter Bernard, Mr 
John Lockman, and Mr George Sale. The whole 
deſign was completed in 10 volumes folio. 2, Dr 
Cudworth's * Intellectual Syſtem' (improved from 
the Latin edition of Moſheim), his diſcourſe on the 
true notion of the Lord's Supper, and two fermons, 
with an account of his life and writings, 2 vols 4to, 

743. 3. Ine life of the Hon. Robert Boyle, 
1744; prefixed to an edition of that excellent philo- 
ſopher's works, reviſed by Dr Birch. 4. & The lives 
of Jilultrious Perſons of Great Britain,“ annexed to 
the engravings of Houbraken and Vertve, 1747— 
1752. 5. An Inquiry into the Share which King 
Charles I. had in the tranſactions of the Earl of Gla- 
morgan, 1747,” 8v0. 6. Auedition of © Spenſer's Fairy 
Qu:en, 1751, 3 vols, 4to, with prints from deſigns by 
Kent. 7. The Miſcclianeons Works of Sir Walter Ra- 
letvn;?? io which was prefixed the Life of that great, 
un forcunate, ang injured man, 1751, 2 vols Svo. 8. The 
Theological, Moral, Dramatic, and Poetical Works 
of Mis Catherine Cockburn; with an Account of the 
Lit of that very ingemous Lady, 1751,” 2 vols 8vo, 
9. The Life of the Molt Reverend Dr John Tillot- 
fon, Lord Archbiſhop of Canterbury. Compiled 
chiefly from his original Papers and Letters, 1752“ 
8vo. 10. Milton's Proſe Works, 1753,” 2 vols 
4to. with a new Life of that great Poet and Writer. 
11. © Memoirs of the Reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
from the year 1581 till her death. In which the ſe- 
cret intrigues of her court, and the conduct of her fa- 
vourite Robert Earl of Eſſex, both at home and 
abroad, are particularly illuſtrated. From the origi- 
nal papers of his intimate friend Anthony Bacon, Eſq; 
and other manuſcripts never before publiſhed, 1754,” 
2 vols 4to. 12. © The Hiſtory of the Royal Society 


of London for improving natural knowledge, from its 


firſt riſe. In which the moſt conſiderable of thoſe 
papers, communicated to the Society, which have hi- 
therto not been publiſhed, are inſerted in their proper 
order, as a ſupplement to the Philoſophical Tranſac- 
tions, 1756 and 1757. 4 vols 4to.” 13. The Life 
of Henry Prince of Wales, eldeſt Son of King James J. 
Compiled chicfly from his own papers and other manu- 
ſcripts, never before publiſhed. 1760.“ 8vo, His 
numerous communications to the Royal Society may 
be ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſactions; and his po- 
etical talents are evident from the verſes already refer- 
red to. 

BLACK. car, in ornithology, a ſpecies of MoTta- 
CILLA, under which article it was omitted to be deſcri- 
bed, It is a ſmall bird, ſcarce weighing half an 
onnce, The crown of the head in the male is black: 
the hind part of the neck a light aſh-colour : the back 
and coverts of the wings are of a greyiſh green: the 
quill-feathers and tail duſky, edged with dull green : 
| the breaſt and upper part of the belly are of a pale 
aſh-colour: the vent feathers whitiſh: the legs of a 
lead colour. The female is diſtinguiſhed from the 
male by the ſpot on the head, which in that is of a 
dall ruft-colour. The black-cap is a bird of paſlage, 
leaving us before winter, It fings very finely; and 
on that account is called in Norfolk the mct-nightins 
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gale. 


pipe; yet the ſtrain is of ſhoct continuance, and his Blackwall, 


motions are deſultory: but when that bird fits calmly 
and in earneſt engages in ſonp, he pours forth very 
[weet but inward melody; and expreſſes great variety 
of ſweet and gentle modulations, ſuperior perhaps to 
thoſe of any of our warbler:, the nightingale excepted, 

The black-eep frequents orchards and gardens, Mr 
Pennant diſcovered the neſt of this bird in a ſpruce 
fir, about two feet from the ground ; the outfide wag 
compoſed of the dried ſtalks of the gooſe graſs; with 
a little wool and green moſs round the verge; the in- 
fide was lined with the fibres of roots, thinly covered 
with black horſe hair, There were five eggs of a pale 
reddiſh brown, mottled with a deeper colour, and 
ſprinkled with a few dark ſpots. | 

BLACK -Jjackx, a kind of mineral found in the 
Derbyſhire mines. It was ſome time ago employed 
in Wales for mending the roads; but is now found to 
anſwer the purpoſe of calamine for making braſs.— 
Monf. Van Swab, in 1738, was the firſt perſon who 
diſtilled zinc from Black-jack ; and it is ſaid that ſome 
Enpliſh manufacturers purchaſed the ſecret from him 
when he was in England; though they might poſſibly 
bave taken the hint from a work which he erected for 
the purpoſe above mentioned, 

BLACK WALL, (Anthony, A. M.), a learned 
author, after completing his academical education at 
Emanuel college, Cambridge, was appointed head ma- 
ſter of the free {chool at Derby, and leQurer of All- 
hallows there, where he firſt diſtinguiſhed himſelf in 
the literary world by an edition of Theognis, printed 
at London in 1706, and was afterwards head maſter 
of the free ſchool at Market- Boſworth in Leicefter- 
ſhire, The Grammar whereby he initiated the youth 
under his care into Latin, was of his own. compoſing, 
and ſo happily fitted for the purpoſe, that he was pre- 
vailed on to make it public, though his modeſty would 
not permit him to fix his name to it, becauſe he would 
not be thought to preſcribe to other inſtructors of 
youth, It is intitled, © A New Latin Grammar; 
being a ſhort, clear, and eaſy Introduction of young 
Scholars to the Knowledge of the Latin Tongue; con- 
taining an exadt Account of the two firſt Parts of Gram- 
mar.” In his „ Introduction to the Claſſics,” fir! 
publiſh:d in 1718, 12mo, he diſplayed the beauties 
of thoſe admirable writers of antiquity, to the under- 
ſtanding and imitation even of common capacities; 
and that in ſo conciſe and clear a manner, as ſeemed 
peculiar to himſelf. But his greateſt and moſt cele- 
brated work was, © The Sacred Claſſics defended and 
illuſtrated; or, An Eſſay humbly offered towards pre- 
ſerving the Purity, Propriety, and True Eloquence of 
the Writers of the New Teſtament,” in 2 vols. Mr 
Black wall bad the felicity to bring up many excellent 
ſcholars in his ſeminaries at Derby and Boſworth 3 
among others, the celebrated Richard Dawes, author 
of the Miſcellanea Critica. A gentleman who had bcea 
his ſcholar, being patron of the church of Clapham in 
Surrey, preſented him to that living as a mark of bis gra- 
titude and eſteem. This happening late in life, and Black- 
wall having occaſion to wait upon the biſhop of the dio- 
ceſe, he was ſomewhat pertly queſtioned by a young cbap- 
lain as to the extent of his learning.“ Boy, (replied the 


indignant veteran), 1 have forgot more than ever yo! 
knew!” 


It has uſually a full, ſweet, deep, loud wild Black 


Blake 


Blue. 
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knew!“ He died at Market-Boſworth, April 8. 1730, 


BLAKE, p. 1173, l. 3; for his read their, 
BLEEDING. For chap. i. read n? 356. et eg. 


| BLOOD, laſt line of no 27. for bri-tone read lime- 


ſtone. | 


Mr Brown has made à number of experiments on 
ſolutions of the different metals precipitated by alkalis 
impregnated with the phlogiiton of blood, as in the 
making of Pruſſian blue. This lixivium being poured 
into a ſolution of ſilver in aquafortis, produces a coa- 
gulum of a pure fleſh-colour. The like lixivium made 


with fleſh inſtead of blood,. produces, in this caſe, a 


white coagulum ; and ſimple oil of tartar being uſed 
in the ſame experiment, by way of compariſon with 
theſe lixivia, afforded a much whiter ſediment. Spi— 
rit of ſalt being added ſeverally to all the three mix- 


| tures, the bloom of the fleth-colour was taken off in 


the firſt ; but it ſuffered no other change. In the ſe- 
cond, the coagulum was tinged a little blue ; and in 
the third, the whiteneſs was evidently improved. The 
bluiſh tinge in the ſecond caſe is not wholly to be at - 
tributed to the fleſh ; but perhaps might be owing to 
an alloy of copper in the filver, from which it is {:l- 


dom entirely freed. 


The ſame liquors were made uſe of to form a pre- 
cipitate from corroſive ſublimate of mercury diſſolved 


in water: the conſequence of which was, that the lix- 
ivium with the blood produced a pure yellow; that 


with fleſh, an orange colour; and the ſimple oil of tar- 


tar, a dingy red. The addition of ſpirit of ſalt after- 


wards to theſe made ſome very odd alterations ; for 
the firſt changed its yellow into an orange colour, 


end the ſecond its orange colour to a blue, while the 
third became without any colour. 


The blue colour 
in the lixivium with the fleſh, when mixed with this 
lolution, may be accounted for from the vitriol in this 
preparation; but it is not ſo eaſy to ſay, why the 
ſame vitriol ſhould not have produced alſo a blue in a 
lixivium with blood, | | 

Copper, when diſſolved in aquafortis, makes the 
water of a green colour; and on pouring to this the 
two lixivia of blood and of fleſh, the coagula are much 
alike ; that is, they are white, tinged with green; 
but on adding ſpirit of ſalt to them, they become of 
a colour not unlike that of copper before the ſolu- 
tion, Oil of tartar gives a pale green ſolution ; and 
the ſpirit of ſalt clears up the liquor, and reſtores. it 
to its former colour. 

Biſmuth diſſolved in aquafortis, and mixed with a 
lixivium of blood, produces a milky coagulum, which, 
after a ſhort time ſtanding, with the addition of ſome 
ſpirit of ſalt, becomes of a pale blue. The lixivia of 
fleſh, and of crude ſalt of tartar, produced both white 
coapula, which the ſpirit of ſalt made no alteration 
in, From theſe experiments it appears, that not any 
of theſe metallic bodies would produce a fine blue co- 
lour with the lixivium of the blood ; but a folution of 
iron anſwers all the experiments that are made with 
the ſolution of vitriol, and produces as fine a blue 
colour as that made in the common way. 

BLUE. jon, among miners, a kind of mineral 
Which has lately been fabricated into vaſes, and other 
ornamental figures, It is of the ſame quality with the 
cubical ſpar, with reſpe& to its fuſibility in the fire. 


it loſes its colour, and becomes white in a moderate 
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united with a calcareous earth. 


1 


heat: the weight of a cubic foot of the blueft kind is Bluſhing 


3180 ounces, and that of the leaſt blue is 3140 oun— 
ces. This ſubſtance began firſt to be applied to uſe 
about 18 years ago at one of the oldeft mines in Der— 
byſhire, called Odin mine, probably from its being 


dedicated to Odin the great god of the northern na- 


Lions, at the foot of a high mountain called Mam-Tor 
in Caſtleton.” Here the greateſt quantities are ſtill 
found ; the largeſt pieces are fold for 91. a ton, the 
middle - ſized for 61. and the leaſt for 508. 

BLUSHING, a ſuffuſion or redneſs of the cheeks, 
excited by a ſenſe of (ſhame, on account of conſcioul- 
neſs of ſome failing or imperfection. 


Bluſhing is ſuppoſed to be produced from a kind of 


conſent or ſympathy between ſeveral parts of the bo— 
dy, occaſioned by the ſame nerve being extended to 
them all. Thus the fifth pair of nerves being branch- 
ed from the brain to the eye, car, muſcles of the lips, 
cheeks, palate, tongue, and noſe; a thing ſeen or 
heard that is ſhameful affects the cheeks with bluſhes, 
driving the blood into the minute veficis thereof; at 
the ſame time that it affects the eye and ear. For 
the ſame reaſon it is, as Mr Derham oblerves, that a 
ſavoury thing ſeen or ſmelt aff:Qs the glands and 
parts of the mouth: if a thing heard be plealing, it 
affects the muſcles of the face with laughter; if me- 
lancholy, it excrts itſelf on the glands of the eyes, and 
occaſions weeping, &c. And eto the ſame cauſe Dr 
Willis aſcribes the pleaſure of king. 

BOILING rovunTAin., See IcELAN D, and Plate 
CLVII. 1 
BONITO, in ornithology. See Scougrs, (Eacycl.) 

BOLET Us, ( Encycl.) Horned catile are fond of 
the brown boletus, and eat it preedily ; but it. is believed 
that it vitiates the milk, and leſſens the quantity of it. 

BONES, ( Encycl.) From a diſcevery made by 
Mr Scheele, of a method of producing the phoſphoric 
acid in large quantity from bones, it has been aſf-rt- 
ed, that this acid 1s naturally contained in the bones, 
From many experi- 
ments, however, it appears that no acid is naturally 
contained in calcined bones; nor can the acid of phoſ- 
phorus be extracted from them but by means of the 
vitriolic acid: whence it ſeems probable, that the 
phoſphoric acid in this caſe is produced by the com- 
bination of a certain quantity of earth with the vi- 
triolie acid, With regard to the earth of bones it- 


elf, it appears to be very different from the calca- 


reous kind: it is much more ſoluble. in the vitriolic 
acid, and may be precipitated from that or any other 
by means of the cauſtic volatile alkali, which cannot 
be done with the calcareous earth. 

BOTANICAL razLt, (Zncycl.) Ia this table 
it was omitted to mark with their prope numbers, as 
propoſed, the genera included in the 58 Orders be- 
longing to Linnæus's Fragments of a Natural Method 
of Claſſification. In the following recapitulation of 


thoſe genera, that omiſſion is ſupplied; the figures 


added to each genus denoting the natural” order to 
which it belongs: and theſe numbers or figures may 
be marked with the pen at the correſpouding genera. 
in the Table itſelf. 
Abrus 32 
Acalypha 38 
Acanthus 40 


Acer 23 
Achras 43 
Achyranthes 54 
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Acnida 
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Botany. Acnida 53 
Aconitum 26 


Acorus 2 
Acroſtichum 55 


Actæa 26 


Adanſonia 37 
Adelia 38 
Adenanthera 33 
Adianthum 55 
Adonis 26 
Adoxa 13 


AE gilops 4 


AEgopodium 45 
Aſculus 23 
Aſchy nomene 32 
AEthuſa 28 
Agaricus 58 


Agave 10 


Agrimonia 35 
Agroſtemma 22 
Agroſtis 4 
Ar 
Ajuga 42 
Aizoon 13 
Albuca 10 
Alcza 37 
Alchemilla 35 
Aldrovanda 14. 
Aletris 10 
Aliſma 5 
Allium g 


Aloe 10 


Alopecurus 4 
Alpinia 8 


Alſine 22 


Alſtromœria 11 
Altbæa 37 

Aly ſſum 39 
Amaranthus 54 
Amaryllis 
Ambroſy nia 2 
Amethyſtea 42 
Ammania 17 
Ammi 45 
Amomum 8 
Amorpha 32 
Amygdalus 36 
Anabaſis 12 
Anacardium 12 
Anagallis 20 
Anagyris 32 
Anaſtatica 39 
Anchuſa 41 
Andrachne 38 
Andromeda 18 
Andropogon 4 
Androſace 21 
Anemone 26 
Anethum 45 
Angelica 45 
Anguria 34 
Annona 51 
Anthericum 10 
Antholy za 6 
Anthoſpermum 47 


Anthoxanthum 4 


Anthyllis 32 


* Aphanes 35 


Aphyllanthes 5 
Apium 45 
Apluda 4 
Apocynum 30 
Aquilegia 26 
Arabis 39 
Arachis 32 
Aralia 46 
Arbutus 18 
Arctopus 45 
Art 
Arenaria 22 
Arethuſa 7 
Aretia 21 
Argemone 27 
Ariſtida 4 
Ariſtolochia 11 


Artedia 45 


Arum 2 
Arundo 4 
Aſarum 11 
Aſclepias 30 
Aſcyrum 20 
Aſpalathus 32 
Aſparagus 11 
Aſperugo 41 
Alperula 47 
Aſphodelus 10 
Aſplenium 55 
Aſtragalus 32 
Aſtrantia 45 


Athamanta 45 


Atragene 26 
Atraphaxis 12 


Atriplex 12 


Atropa 28 
Avena 4 
Averrhoa 14 
Avicennia 40 
Axyris 12 
Ayenia 37 
Azalea 18 
Ballota 42 
Baniſteria 23 
Barleria 40 
Bartfia 40 
Baſclla 12 
Bauhinia 33 
Begonia 12 
Beſleria 40 
Beta 12 
Betonica 42 
Bignonia 40 
Biſcutella 39 
Biſerrula 32 
Bixa 37 
Blæria 18 
Blechnum 55 
Blitum 12 
Babartia 4 
Bocconia 27 


Boletus 58 
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Bombax 37 
Bontia 40 
Boraſſus 1 
Borbonia 32 
Borrago 41 
Boſea 53 
Braſſica 39 
riza 4 
Bromelia 10 
Bromus 4 
Browallia 28 
Bryonia 34 
Bryum 56 
Bubon 48 
Buchnera 40 
Bucida 12 
Bufonia 22 
Bulbocodium 9 
Bunias 39 
Bunium 40 
Bupleurum 48 
Burmannia 10 
Butomus 5 
Buxbaumia 56 
Buxus 38 
Byſſus 58 


Cachrys 48 


Cactus 13 


Cæſalpinia 33 


Calamus 5 
Calla 2 
Callicarpa 43 
Calligonum 12 
Calliha 6 
Callitriche 12 
Caltha 26 
Cambog ia 38 
Camellia 37 


Cameraria 30 


Campanula 29 


Camphoroſma 12 
Canna 8 
Cannabis 53 
Capparis 25 
Capraria 40 
Capſicum 28 
Carda mine 39 
Cardioſpermum 23 
Carex 3 

Carica 38 
Carum 48 
Caryophyllus 19 
Caryota 1 

Caſſia 33 

Caſſine 43 
Cateſbæa 28 
Caucalis 48 
Ceanothus 43 
Cecropia 53 
Cedrela 54 
Celaſtrus 43 
Celoſia 54 
Celſia 28 

Celtis 53 
Cenchrus 4 


* 


Centella 11 


_ Centunculus 20 


Ceraſtium 22 
Cerato-carpus 12 
Ceratonia 33 
Ceratophyilum 15 
Cerbera 80 

Cercis 33 
Cerintbe 41 
Ceropegia 30 
Ceſtrum 28 
Chamærops r 


Cheiranthus 39 


Chelidonium 27 
Chelone 40 
Chenopodium 12 


Chxrophyllum 48 
Cherleria 22 


Chionanthus 44 
Chironia 20 
Chryſobalanus 36 
Chryſophyllum 43 
Chryſoſplenium 13 
. 
Cicuta 48 

Cinna 4 
Ciſſampelos 11 
Ciſſus 46 

Ciſtus 20 
Citharoxylon 40 
Citrus 18 
Clathrus 58 
Clavaria 58 
Claytonia 13 
Clematis 26 
Cleome 25 
Cleonia 42 
Clerodendrum 40 
Clethra 18 
Cliffortia 38 
Clinopodium 42 
Clitoria 32 
Clutia 38 
Clypeola 39 
Cneorum 38 
Coccoloba 12 
Cochlearia 39 
Cocos 1 

Coffæa 47 

Coix 4 
Colchicum 9 
Columnza 40 


Colutæa 32 


Comarum 35 
Commelina 6 
Contum 48 
Convallaria 11 
Convolvulus 29 
Corchorus 37 
Cordia 41 
Coriandrum 48 
Coriſpermum 12 
Cornucopia 4 
Cornus 47 
Corautia 40 


Cores 


Botany. Coronilla 32 
— Cortuſa 21. 


Corypha 1 
Coſtus 8 
Cotyledon 13 
Crambe 39 
Craniolaria 40 
Craſſula 13 
Cratæva 25 
Cratægus 36 
Creſcentia 25 
Crinum 9 
Crithmum 48 
Crocus 6 
Crotolaria 32 
Croton 38 
Crucianella 47 
Cucubalus 22 
Cucumis 34 
Cucurbita 34 
Cuminum 48 
Cunila 42 
Cupania 38 
Cupreſſus 51 
Curcuma 8 
Cyanella 10 
Cycas 1 
Cyclamen 21 
Cymbaria 40 
 Cynanchum 30 
Cynogloſſum 41 
Cynoſurus 4 
Cyperus 3 
Cypripedium 7 
Cytinus 11 
Cytiſus 32. 
DaQylis 4 
Dais 31 
Dalechampia 38 
Daphne 31 
Datiſca 54 
Datura 28 
Daucus 48 
Delpbinium 26 
Ventaria 39 
Dianthera 40 
Dianthus 22 
Diapenſia 21 
Diatamnus 26 
Digitalis 28 
Diodia 47 
Dirca 31 
Dioſcorea 11 
Dioſpyros 18 
Dodartia 40 
Dodecatheon 21 
Dolichcs 32 
Dorſtenia 53 
Draba 39 


Dracocephalum 42 


Dracontium 2 
Droſera 14 
Dryas 35 
Drypis 22 
Duranta 40 
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© 4 
Ebenus 32 
Echinophora 18. 
Echites 30 ; 
Echium 41 
Ehretia 41 
Elate 1 
Elaterium 34 
Elatine 15 
Eleagnus 16 
Ellifia 28 
Elvela 58 
Ely mus 4 
Ephedra 5 
Epidendrum 7 
Epigea 18 
Epilobium 17 
Epimedium 24. 
Equiſetum 51 
Erica 18 
Erinus 40 
Eriocaulon 6 
Eriophorum 3 
Ervum 32 
Eryngium 48 
Eryſimum 39 
Erythrina 32 
Erythronium 11 
Eugenia 19 
Euonymus 43 
Euphorbia 38 
Euphraſia 40 
Evolvulus 29 
Exacum 20 
Excœcaria 38 
Fagaria 43 
Fagonia 14 
Ferraria 6 
Ferula 48 
Feſtuca 4 


Fevillea 34: 


Ficus 53 


Flagellaria 5 


Fontinalis 56 
Fragaria 35 
Frankenia 17 
Fraxinus 44 
Fritillaria 19. 
Fumaria 24 
Galanthus 9g 
Galega 32. 
Galenia 1 3 


Galeopſis 42 


Galium 47 
Garcinia 18 
Gardenia 30 
Garidella 26 
Gaura 17 
Genipa 30 
Genilta 32 
Gentiana 20 
Geoffræa 32 
Geranium 14. 
Gerardia 40 


Geſneria 40 


Getbyilis 9 
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Geum 35 
Gladiolus 6 
Glaux 17 
Glechoma 42 
Gleditſia 33 
Glinus 29 


Glorioſa 11 


Glycine 32 


Glycyrrhiza 32 


Gmelina 40 
Gnidia 31 
Gomphrena 54. 
Goſlypium 37 
Gratiola 40 
Grevia 37 
Gronovia 34 
Griſlea 17 
Gualtheria 18 
Guettarda 38 
Guiacum I 4 
Guilandina 33 
Gypſophila 29 
Hæmanthus 9 
Hæmatoxylon 33 
Haleſia 18 
Halleria 40 
Haſlelquiſtia 48 
Hedera 46 
Hedyotis 47 
Hedyſarum 32 
Heiſteria 12 
Heliocarpus 8 
Heliophila 39 
Helicteres 37 
Heliotropium 41 
Helleborus 26 
Helonias 10 
Hemionitis 55. 
Heracleum 48 
Hermannia 37 
Hernandia 38 
Herniaria 12. 
Heſperts 39 
Hibiſcus 37 
Hippomane 38 
Hippophae 16 
Hippocrepis 32 
Hippuris 15 
Holcus 4 
Holoſteum 22 
Hordeum 4 
Horminam 42 
Hottonia 21 
Humulus 53 
Hura 38 
Hyacinthus 10 
Hydnum 58 
Hydrangea 13 
Hydrocotyle 48 
Hymenæa 33 
Hypecoum 24 
Hyoſcyamus 28 
Hypericum 20 
Hypnum 56 
Hy poxis 10 


* 


Hyſſopus 42 
Jaſione 29 
Jaſminum 44 
Jatropha 38 
Iberis 39 

Ilex 43 
Illecebrum 12 


Impatiens 24 


Imperatoria 48 
Indigofera 32 
Ipomæa 29 
Ireſine 54 
Iris 6 

Iſatis 39 
Iſchæmum 4 
Iſnardia 15 
Iſœtes 5 5 
Iſopyrum 26 
Juncus 5 
Juniperus 51 
Juſſiæa 15 
Izia 6 
Ixora 47 
Kæmpferia 8 
Kalmia 18 
Kiggelaria 37 
Kleinhovia 37 


Knoxia 37 


Lachnæa 31 


Lagurus 4 
Lamium 42 
Lantana 40 
Laſerpitium 48 
Lathræa 40 
Lathyrus 32 
Lavandula 42 
Lavatera 52 
Laurus 12 
Ledum 18 
Lemna 54 
Leontice 24 
Leonurus 42 
Lepidium 39 
Leucoium 
Liguſticum 48 
Liguſtrum 44. 
Lilium 10 


Limeum 54 


Limodorum 7 
Limoſella 21 
Lippia 47 

inum 14 
Liriodendron 52 
Lithoſpermum 4 


Lobelia 29 


Lecoflingia 22 


Lolium 4 


Lonchitis 55: 
Lotus 32 
Ludvigia 17. 
Lunaria 39 
Lupinus 32 
Lychnis 22 
Lycium 28 
Lycoperdon 58 
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N tany, Lycopodiam 56 
Iuycopſis 41 


Lycopus 42 
Ly geum 4 
Lyfimachia 20 
Lythrum 17 
Magnolia 52 
Malope 37 
Malphigia 23 
Malva 37 
Manulea 40 
Maranta 8 
Maregravia 25 
Marrubium 42 
Marſilea 5 5 
Martynia 40 
Medeola 11 
Medicago 32 
Melampyrum 40 
Melaſtoma 17 
Melanthium 10 
Melianthus 24 
Melica 4 
Meliſſa 42 
Melittis 42 
Melothria 34 
Melochia 37 
Meniſpermum 11 
Mentha 42 
Mentzelia 37 
Menyanthes 21 
Mercurialis 38 
Meſembryanthemum 13 
Meſpilus 36 


Michelia 52 


Microcnemum 30 


Microcos 37 


Milium 4 
Mimoſa 33 
Mimulus 40 
Mimuſops 12 
Minuartia 22 
Mitella 13 


 Mcaohringia 22 


Muium 56 
Mollugo 22 
Moluccella 42 
Monarda 42 
Monnieria 24 
Morza 6 
Moriſonia 25 
Morus 53 
Mucor 58 
Muntingia 37 
Muſa 8 
Myagrum 39 
Myoſotis 41 
Myoſurus 26 
Myriopbillum 7 
Moyrſine 18 
Myrtus 19 
Nama 13 
Napæa 37 
Narciſſus 9 
Nardus 4 


— 


Nepeta 42 


Nerium 30 
Neurada 13 
Nicotiana 28 
Nigella 26 


Niſſolia 32 


Nolana 4 
Nyctanthes 44 
Nymphza 54 
Nyſſa 12 
Obolaria 40 
Ocymum 42 
Oenanthe 48 
Oenathera 17 


Oldenlandia 47 


Olea 44 

Olyra 4 

Onoclea 55 
QOanonis 32 
Onoſma 41 
Ophiogloſſum 55 


Ophrys 7. 


 Ophiorrhiza 47 
Orchis 7 


Origanum 42 


Ornithogalum 10 


Ornithopus 32 
Orobanche 40 
Orobus 32 


Orontium 2 
Ortegia 22 


Orvala 42 


Oryza 4 


Oſbeckia 17 


Oſmunda 55 


Olyris 16 
Ovieda 40 
Oxalis 14 
Pæonia 26 
Panax 46 
Pancratium 
Panicum 4 
Papaver 27 
Parietaria 53 
Paris 11 
Parkinſonia 33 
Pa ſpalum 4 
Paſſerina 31 
Paſſiflora 34 
Paſtinaca 48 
Patagonula 41 
Pavetta 47 
Paullinia 23 
Pedalium 28 
Pedicularis 40 
Peltaria 39 
Pentapetes 37 
Penthorum 13 
Peplis 17 
Periploca 30 
Petiveria 12 
Peziza 58 
Petrea 40 
Peucedanum 48 
Phaca 32 
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Phalaris 4 
\ Phallus 58 
Pharnaceum 22 
Phaſcum 56 
Pharus 4 
Phaſeolus 32 
Phellaodrium 48 
Philadelphus 19 
Phillyrea 44. 
Phleum 4 
Phlomis 4.2 
Phlox 20 
Phoenix 1 
Phryma 40 
Phylica 43 
Phyllanthus 38 
Phyllis 47 
Phyſalis 28 
Phytolaca 54 
Phyteuma 29 
Pilularia 55 
Pimpinella 48 
Pinguicula 24 
Pinus 51 
Piper 2 
Pifcidia 32 
Piſum 32 
Piſtra 54 
Plumeria 30 
Plukenetia 38 
Poa 4 


Podophyllum 27 


Poinciana 33 
Polemonium 29 
Polianthes 10 
Polycarpon 22 
Polycnemum 12 
Polygala 33 
olygonum 12 
Polypodium 55 
Polytrichum 56 
Pontederia 6 
Portulaca 13 
Porella 56 
Potamogeton 15 
Poterium 54 
Potentilla 35 
Praſium 42 
Primula 21 
Prinos 43 
Proſerpinaca 15 
Prunella 42 
Prunus 36 
Pſidium 19 
Pſoralea 32 
Pſychotria 47 
Pteris 55 
Pterocarpus 32 
Pulmonaria 4 
Punica 36 
Pyrola 18 
Pyrus 36 
Quaſſia 14. 


Queria 22 


Quiſqualis 31 
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Rajania 11 


| Ranunculus 26 


Raphanus 39 
Rauwolfia 30 
Reaumuria 13 
Rhamnus 43 
Rheum 12 
Rhexia 17 
Rhinanthus 40 
Rhizophora 12 


 Rhodiola 13 


Rhododendrum 18 
Rhodora 18 

Rhus 43 

Ribes 26 

Ricinus 38 


Richardia 47 
Ricotia 39 


Riviha 12 
Robinia 32 
Roella 29 


Roſa 35 


Roſmarinus 31 
Royena 18 
Rubia 47 
Rubus 35 
Ruellia 40 
Rumex 12 
Ruppia 15 
Ruſcus 11 
Ruta 26 
Saccharum 4 
vagina 22 
Sagittaria 
Salicornia 12 
Salſola 12 


Salvia 42 


Sambucus 43 


Samolus 21 


Sanguinaria 27 
Sanguiſorba 54 
Sanicula 48 | 
Sapindus 23 
Saponaria 22 
Sarotbra 20 
Sarracenia 54 
Satureia 42 
Satyrium 7 
Saururus 2 
Saxifraga 13 
Scandix 48 
Scheuchzeria 5 
Schinus 43 
Schoenus 3 
Schwalbæa 40 
Scilla 10 
Scirpus 3 


Scoparia 40 


Scorpiurus 32 
Scrophularia 49 
Scutellaria 42 
Secale 4 

Sedum 13 
Selinum 48 
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Septas 13 
Serapias 7 
S-ſamum 28 
Seſeli 48 
Seſuvium 13 
Sherardia 47 
Sibbaldia 35 
Sicyos 34 

Hida 37 
Sideritis 42 
Sideroxylon 43 
Silene 22 
Sinapis 39 
Siſon 48 
Ziſymbrium 39 
Siſyriachium 6 
Sium 48 
Smilax 11 
Smyrnium 48 
Solandra 38 
Solanum 28 
Soldanella 21 
Sorbus 36 
Sparganium 3 
Spartium 32 
Spergule 22 
Spermacoce 47 
Sphagnum 56 
Spigelia 47 
Spinacia 12 


Spiræa 36 


Splachnum 56 


Stachys 42 
Stapelia 30 
Staphylia 23 
Stellaria 22 
Stellera 31 
Stemodia 40 
Sterculia 38. 
Stewartia 37 
Stipa 4 
Stratiotes 1 
Strychnus 28 
Styrax 18 
vubularia 39. 
Suriana 13 
Owertia 20 
Swietenia 54 
Symphytum 41 
Fyrings 44 


Tabernxmontana 30 


Tamarix 13 
Tamus 11 
Taxus 5 1 
Jelephium 54 
Vetragonia 13 
Feucrivm 42 
Thalia 8 
Thalictrum 26 
Thapſia 48 
Thea 37 
Theligonum 53 


Theobroma 37 


Aheſium 31 
Lulaſpi 39 
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 Thymbra 42 


Thymus 42 
Tiarella 13 
Tilia 37 
Tillandtia 10 
Tillea 13 


_ 'Tinus 12 


Tomex 43 
TorCcylium 48 
Torenia 40 
Tormentilla 35 
Tournefortia 41 
Tozzia 40 
Trochelium 29 
Tradeſcantia 6 
T'ragia 38 
Traiallis 38 
Trianthema 13 


Tribulus 14 


Trichomanes 55 
Trichilia 23 
Trichoſanthes 34 


Trichoſtema 42 


Trientalis 20 
Trifolium 32 
Triglochin 5 
Trigonella 32 
I'ritlium 11 
Triopteris 23 
Tripſacum 4 
Triticum 4 
Triumfetta 37 
Trollius 26 
Tropæolum 23 
Trophis 16 
Tulipa 10 
Turnera 37 
Turritis 39 
Typha 3 
Vaccinium 18 
Valantia 47 
Valliſneria : 
Vandellia 40 
Varronia 41 
Velezia 22 
Vella 39 


Veratrum 10 


Verbaſcum 28 
Verbena 40 
Veronica 40 
Viburnum 43 
Vicia 32 
Vinca 30 
Viola 29 
Vitex 40 
Vitis 46 


lex 32 


Ulmus 53. 
Volkameria 40 
Uaiola 4 
Urena 37 
Urtica 53 
Utricularia 24 
Uvaria 52 
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Uvularia 11 


Zannichellia 15 
Wachendorffa 6 


Zanthoxylon 46 


Waltheria 37 Zea 4 
Winterania 12 Zizania 4 
Xylopia 52 Ziziphora 42 
Xyris 6 Zoſtera 2 

Yucca 10 Zygophyllum 14 
Zamia 1 


BOT'TS, (Encycl.) See alſo OtesTrvs, (EN. 
and Appendix.) | 

BOW-LEGGED. See Varus, ( Encycl.) 

BOWYER (William), the mott learned printer 
of his age, was born at White Fryars in London, 
Dec. 17. 1699. His father, whoſe name alſo was 
William, had been eminent in the ſame profeſſion ; 
and his maternal grandfather (Icabod Dawks) was 
employed in printing the celebrated Polyglott bible 


of biſhop Walton. At a proper age, he was placed 


for grammatical education under the care of Mr Am- 
broſe Bonwieke, a nonjuring clergyman of known 
piety and learning, who then lived at Headly, near 
Leatherhead in Surry. Here Mr Bowyer made preat 


 &dvances in literature, and a firm attachment com- 


menced betwixt him and his maſter. On the- goth of 
january 173 the whole property of the elder Mr 
Bowyer was deſtroyed by fire.z on which occation Mr 
Bonwicke generouſly undertook the education of his 


pupil for one year, In 1716, young Mr Bowyer was 


admitted a fizar at St John's college, Cambridge, 
where Dr Robert Jenkin was at that time maſter. 
He continued at the college of Cambridge under the 


- tuition of the reverend Dr John Newcome till June 


1722, during which period he probably took his de- 
gree of Bachelor of Arts; and it appears that he was 


_ defirous of obtaining a fellowſhip, though it is not cer- 


tain that he ever ſtood a candidate for that honour. 


Soon after this he had an opportunity of repaying the 


kindneſs which Mr Bonwicke had ſhown him, by of- 
ficiating ſome time after his death in the capacity of a 


| {ſchoolmaſter for the benefit of his family. 


Mr Bowyer. now entered into the printing-buſineſs 
along with his father. One of the firſt books which 
received the benefit of his correction was the complete 
edition of Selden in three volumes folio by Dr David 
Wilkins. This edition was begun in 1722, and fi- 
niſhed in 1726; and Mr Bowyer's great attention to it 
appeared in his drawing up an epitome of Selden de 
Synedriis, as he read the proof-ſheets. In 1727, he 
drew up an excellent ſketch of William Baxter's Glof- 
ſary of the Roman Antiquities. This was called “ A. 
view of a book intitled Reliquiæ Baxlerianæ. In a letter 
to a friend.” A ſingle ſheet 8vo. By this firſt public 
proof of Mr Bowyer's abilities, Dr Wotton and Mr 
Clarke were highly pleaſed; but as it was never pub- 
liſhed, and very few copies printed, it is very ſeldom 
found with the ploſſary. | 

In 1727 Mr Bowyer loſt his mother; on which oc- 
caſion he received a letter of conſolation from Mr Chit- 
hull the learned editor of the Antiquitates Afratice, In 
ORober 1728 he married Miſs Ann Prudom, his mo- 
ther's niece, a very accompliſhed lady, by whom he 
he had two ſons, William and Thomas; the former of 
whom died an infant, and the latter ſurvived his fa- 
ther. In 1729 Mr Bowyer publiſhed a curious trea- 
tile, untitled, “ A Pattern for young Students 1 

wh 
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wicke, ſome time ſcholar of St John's College, Cam- 
bridge:“ but though this treatiſe was generally aleri— 
bed to Mr Bowyer, it was in reality the production 
of Mr Ambroſe Bonwicke the elder. About this time 
it appears, that Mr Bowyer had written a pamphlet 
againſt the Separatiſts, though neither the title nor 
the cceaſion of it are now remembered. The ſame 
year, through the friendſhip of the Right Hon, Ar- 
ther Onflow, he was appointed printer of the Votes of 
the Houſe of Commons; which office he beld, under 
three ſucceſſive ſpeakers, for near 50 years. 

In 1731 Mr Bowyer publiſhed, and, it is believed, 
trar;/lated, Voltaire's Life of Charles XII. This year alſo 
his wife died; on which occaſion his friends Mr Clarke 
and Mr Chiſhul wrote him very àffectionate and Chriſtian 
letters. He remained a widower till 1747, when he 
married*a very benevolent and worthy woman, Mrs 
Elizabeth Bill, by whom he had no children. In 
1733 he publiſhed a piece in two ſheets 4to, intitled, 
& [he Beau and the Academic ;'? being a tranſlation 


from a Latin poem recited that year at the Sheldonian 


theatre; and in 1736 he was admitted into the Society 
of Antiquarians, where he became an active and uſe- 
ful member. = 

In 1737 Mr Bowyer loſt his father; and on this 
occaſion Mr Clarke again addreſſed to him a letter of 
conſolation. In 1742 our author publiſhed a tranfla- 
tion of Trapp's Latin Lectures on Poetry, in which 
he was aſſiſted by Mr Clarke, thongh the latter had a 
contemptible opinion of the performance. e 

In 1749, Mr Bowyer, along with Dr Burton, was 
virulently attacked ty Dr King in a piece intitled 
Hlagium fame inſerviens Facci Etonenſis ſive Gigantis < 
or, „ The praiſes of Jack Eaton, commonly called 
Fack the Giant.“ — This abuſe was probably occafioned 
by Mr Bowyer's having hinted in converſation ſome 
doubts concerning the Doctor's ſkill in Latin. Our zu- 
thor drew up ſome ſtrictures in his own defence, which 
he intended to inſert at the concluſion of a preface to 


Monteſquieu's Reflections; but by Dr Clarke's advice 


they were omitted. In 1750, a prefatory critical dif- 
ſertation and ſome notes were annexed by our author 
to Kuſter's Treatiſe De ufu verborum mediorum; a 
new edition of which, with farther improvements, ap- 
peared in 1773. He wrote likewiſe about the ſame 
time a Latin preface to Leedes's Veteres poetæ citati, 
&c,—Peing ſoon after employed to print an edition 
of Col. Bladen's tranſlation of Cæſar's Commentaries, 
that work received confiderable improvements from Mr 
Powyer's hands, with the addition of ſuch notes in it 
as are ſigned Tyrocr, Ia the ſubſcquent editions of 
this work, though printed by another perſon during our 
author's lifetime, the ſame ſignature, though contrary 
to decorum, and even to juſtice, was ſtill retained. In 
1751, be wrote a long preface to Monteſquieu's © Re- 
ſlexions on the riſe and fall of the Roman Empire ;*? 
tranſlated the dialopue between Sylla and Socrates; 
made ſeveral corrections to the work from the Baron's 
„ Spirit of Laws;” and improved it with his owa 
notes. A new edition, with many new notes, was 
printed in 1759. Ia 1751 he alſo publiſhed the firſt 
tranſlation that ever was made of Rouſſcau's paradoxi- 
cal oration, which gained the prize at the academy of 
Jon in 1750; and which firſt announced that ſingu— 
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lar genius to the attention and admiration of Euro 


„Remarks on the Life and Writings of Dr Swift,” in 
1752, Mr Powyer wrote and printed, but never pub. 
I:ſhed, „ Two Letters from Dr Bentley in the Shades 
below, to Lord Orrery in a Land of thick darkneſs,” 
The notes ſigned B, in the ninth quarto volume of 
Swift's works, are extracted from theſe Letters. In 
1753, he endeavoured to allay the ferment occafioned 
by the Jew bill; with which view be publiſhed, in 
quarto, “ Remarks on the ſpeech made in common— 
council, on the bill for permitting perſons profeſſing 
the Jewiſh religion to be naturalized, ſo far as prophe. 
cies are ſuppoſed to be affected by it.“ This little tract 


was written with ſpirit, and well received by thoſe who 


were ſuperior to narrow prejudices. Its deſign was to 
ſbow, that whatever political reaſons might be alleged 
againſt the bill, Chriſtianity was in no danger of being 
prejudiced by the intended protection promiſed to the 
Jews. The ſame year ſome of Mr Bowyer's notes 
were annexed to Biſhop Ciayton's tranſlation of © A 
Journal fröm Grand Cairo to Mount Sinai and back 


again,”—In 1754, Mr Bowyer, with a view of leſſen- 


ing his fatigue, entered into partnerſhip with a rela- 
tion; but ſome diſagreement ariſing, the connection 
was diſſolved in thrce years. On the death of Mr Ri- 
chardſon in 1761, Mr Bowyer ſucceeded him as prin- 
ter to the Royal Society, through the favour of the 
late Earl of Macclesfield ; and, under the'friendſhip of 
= nts preſidents, enjoyed that office till his 
cath. 

In 1763, Mr Bowyer publiſhed an_excellent edition 
of the Greek Teſtament, in two vols 12mo. It ap- 
peared under the following title: Novum Teftlamentum 
Gracum; ad fidem Græcorum ſolum Codicum M&S. nunc 
primum imprefſum, adſtipulante Foanne Facobo Wetſtenir, 
juxta Sectiones Fo. Alberti Bengelii diviſum ; et nova 
znterpretatione ſapius illuſiratum. Acceſſire in alters vo- 
lumine, Emendationes conjeturales virorum doctorum un- 
This fold with great rapidity : the 
Conjectural Emendations were well received by the 
learned, and are thought to be a valuable work. The 
preſident and fellows of Havard college in Cambridge 
expreſſed their approbation of this edition in very high 
terms. In a letter to Mr Bowyer, written in the year 
1767, „ This work, (ſay they), though ſmall in bulk, 
we eſteem as a rich treaſure of ſacred learning, and of 
more value than many large volumes of the commenta- 
tors.“ A ſecond edition of the Conjectures on the 
New Teſtament, with very conſiderable enlargements, 
was ſeparately publiſhed, in one vol. 8vo, in 1772. 
Biſhop Warburton having cenſured a paſſage in the 
former edition, Mr Bowyer ſent him a copy of this 
book, with a conciliatory letter. Dr Warburton's 
Divine Legation had received very conſiderable ad- 
vantage from Mr Bowyer's corrections; and this even 
in an edition which was neceſſarily given to another 
preſs. In 1761 he was employed to print his Lord- 
ſhip's Doctrine of Grace. A ſecond edition being 
ſoon. wanted, and Mr Bowyer not having been in- 
truſted with the care of it, he prepared a ſeries of let- 
ters to the biſhop in his own defence; of which, toge- 
ther with a few he had formerly received from tbat 
great writer, he afterwards printed twelve copies, ot 


which en have ſince been deſtroyed. However, there 
4s 
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from his preſs. This he continued to do till within Bramins 
a few weeks of his death, which happened in No- 


"” * 
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Neuper. is the beſt authority for aſſerting, that notwithſtanding 


— any little altercations which happened, Dr Warburton 
always retained a fincere regard for our author. 


Brown, 


In 1765, at the requeſt of Thomas Hollis, Eſq; 
Mr Bowyer wrote a ſhort Latin preface to Dr Wal- 


lis's Grammatica Lingue Anglicans, He wrote 
alſo a larger Engliſh preface for the ſame work, 
which, however, ſtill remains unprinted. In 1766 he 
entered into partnerſhip with Mr Nichols, who had 
been trained by him to the profeſſion, and had for ſe- 
veral years aſſiſted bim in the management of his buſi- 
neſs. The ſame year, Mr Bowyer wrote an excellent 
Latin preface to Joannis Harduini, Feſuite, ad Cen- 
ſuram Scriptorum veterum Prolegomena. Fuxta Auto- 
graphum. In 1767 he was appointed to print the 
Journals of the Houſe of Lords and the Rolls of Parlia- 
ment. This year he printed Mr Clarke's excellent and 
learned work on © The Connection of the Roman, Saxon, 
and Engliſh Coins;“ and wrote ſome notes npon it, which 
are interſperſed throughout the volume with thoſe of 
the author. Part of the Differtation on the Roman 
ſeſterce was likewiſe Mr Bowyer's production; and 
the index, which is an uncommonly good one, was 
drawn up by him entirely. „„ 

In January 1771 Mr Bowyer loſt his ſecond wife, 
and again received a letter of conſolation from his old 
friend Mr Clarke, who had ſent him one almoſt forty 
years before on a fimilar occaſion, In the Philoſophi- 
cal Tranſactions for this year was printed a very inge- 
nious “ Inquiry into the Value of the ancient Greek 
and Roman Money,” by the late Matthew Raper, 
Eſq. But his opinions not coinciding with thoſe of 
Mr Bowyer, he printed a ſmall pamphlet, intitled, 
* Remarks, occafioned by a late Diſſertation on the 
Greek and Roman money.” „% en 
| In 1773 three little tracts were publiſhed by him, 
under the title of “ Select Diſcourſes. 1. Of the cor- 
reſpondence of the Hebrew months with the Julian, 
from the Latin of Profeſſor Michaelis. 2. Of the 
Sabbatical years, from the ſame. 
jabilee, from an anonymous writer in Maſſon's Hiſtoire 
Critique de la Repnblique des Lettrez.” In 1774 he 
corrected a new edition of Schrevelius's Greek Lexi- 
con ; to which he has added a number of words, di- 
fiiinguiſhed by an aſteriſk, which be himſelf had col- 
lected in the courſe of his ſtudies. Conſiderable addi- 
tons, ſtill in manuſcript, were made by him to the le- 
%icons of Hederic and Buxtorf, the Latin ones of Fa- 
ber and Littleton, and the Engliſh Dictionary of Bai- 
ley; and he left behind him many other proofs of his 
critical ſkill in the learned languages. In 1774 was 
publiſhed, “ The Origin of Printing, in two Eſſays. 
7. The ſubſtance of Dr Middleton's Diſſertation on 
the Origin of Printing in England. 2. Mr Meerman's 
Account of the Invention of the Art at Hacrlem, and 
its progreſs to Mentz, with occaſional Remarks, and 
and an Appendix.” The original idea of this valu- 
able tract, was Mr Bowyer's, but-it was completed by 
Mr Nichols. 

Although our author, during the laſt ten years of 
his life had been afflidted with the palſy and ſtone, he 
not only preſerved a remarkable cheerfulnefſs oi tem- 
per, but was enabled to ſupport the labeur of almoft 
inceſſant reading; and he regularly corrected the 


—_ works, eipecially the Greek books, which came 
Vol, 


3. Of. the years of 


and lecturer of the cathedral! church. 


vember 1977, when he had nearly completed his 78th 
year. 


For more than half a century Mr Bowyer was unri- 


valled a8 A learned printer; and many of the moſt ma- 


ſterly productions of this kingdom have come from his 
preſs. To his literary and profeſſional abilities he add- 

ed an excellent moral charaQer; and he was particu- 
larly diſtinguiſhed by his inflexible probity, and an un- 
common alacrity in relieving the neceſſitous. 

BRAMINS, (Encycl.) See aro Onsrrvatoar, 
(Encycl.) . 

To BREAM, to burn off the filth, ſuch as graſs, 
ooze, ſhells, or ſea-weed, from a ſhip's Bottom, that 
has gathered to it in a voyage, or by lying long in 2 
harbour. This operation is performed by holding 
kindled furze, faggots, or ſuch materials, to the bot- 
tom, ſo that the flame incorporating with the pitch, 
ſulphur, &c. that bad formerly covered it, immediate- 
ly looſens and throws off whatever filth may have ad- 
hered to the planks. After this, the bottom 18 cover- 
ed anew with a compoſition of ſulphur, tallow, &c. 
which not only makes it ſmooth and flippery, fo as to 
divide the fluid more readily, but alſo poiſons and de- 
ſtroys thoſe worms which eat through the planks in 
the courſe of a voyage. Breaming may be performed 
either when the ſhip lies aground after the tide has ebb- 
ed from her, or by docking, or by careening. Ay 

BRITAIN, (Zncycl.) Ne 454, for Antigallicau 


privateer, read the Active and Favourite king's ſhips. 


BROWN (Dr John), a clergyman of the church 
of England, and an ingenious writer, was born at Roth- 
bury in Northumberland in November 1715. His fa- 
ther John Brown, was a native of Scotland, of the 
Browns of Colſtown near Haddington ; and at the 


time of his ſon's birth was curate to Dr Thomlinſon 


rector of Rothbury. He was afterwards collated tothe 
vicarage of Wigton' in Cumberland ; to which place 
he carried his ſon, who received the firſt part of his 
education there. Thence he was removed, in 1732, 
to the univerfity of Cambridge, and entered of St 
John's college, under the tuition of Dr Tonſtall. 
After taking the degree of bachelor of arts with 
great reputation {being amongſt the liſt of wranglers, 
and his name at the head of the It) he returned to 
Wigton, and received both deacon's ard prieſt's orders 


from Sir George Fleming biſhop of Carliſle. Here he 


was appointed by the dean and chapter a minor canon 
For ſome years 
he lived here in obſcurity; and nothing farther is known 
concerning him, than tbat in 1939 he went to Cam- 
bridge to take his degree of maſter of arts. In 1745 
he diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a volunteer in the king's 
ſervice, and behaved with great intrepidity at the ſiege 
of Carliſle. After the defeat of the rebels, when ſe— 
veral of them were tried at the aflizcs keid at Carliſle 


in the ſummer of 1746, he preached at the cathedra 


church of that city two excellent daſcourſes, on the 
mutual connection between religious truth and civil 
freedom; and between ſuperſtition, tyranny, irreli- 
gion, and licentiouſneſs, 

Mr Brown's attachment to the royal cauſe and to 


the Whig party procured him the friendiaip of Dr Ole 


baldeſton, who was the only perſon that continued to 
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quarrels with every one elſe. When Dr Oſbaldeſton 
was advanced to the ſee of Carlifle, he appointed Mr 
Brown to be one of his chaplains, | | 
It was probably in the early part of his life, and 
during his reſidence at Carlifle, that Mr: Brown wrote 
his poem intitled Zoneur, inſcribed to the Lord Viſcount 
Lonſdale. Our author's next poetical-produQion was 
his Eſay an Satire; and which was of conſiderable 
advantage to him both in poiat of fame and fortune. 
It was addreſſed to Dr Warburton; to whom it was ſo 
acceptable, that he took Mr Brown into his friend- 
ſhip, and introduced him to Ralph Allen, Eſq; of Prior 
Park, near Bath, who behaved to bim with great ge- 
nerolity, and at whoſe houſe he reſided for ſome time. 
In 1751 Mr Brown publiſhed bis“ Eſſays on the 
Characteriſt ies of Lord Stafteſbury, &c.” dedicated 
to Ralph Allen, Eſq. This was received with a high 
degree of applauſe, though ſeveral perſons attempted 
to anſwer it. In 1754, our author was promoted by 
the earl of Hardwicke to the living of Great Horke- 
ey in Eſſex. 17 5 
In 1755, our author took the degree of Daoc- 
tor of Divinity at Cambridge. This year he pub- 
liſhed his tragedy of Barbaroſſa; which, under the 
management of Mr Garrick, was acted with conſider- 
able applauſe ; but when it came to be publiſhed, it 
was expoſed to a variety of ſtrictures and cenſures. 
This tragedy introduced our author to the acquaint- 
ance of that eminent actor; by whoſe favour he had a 
ſecondtragedy, named 4the//?an, repreſented at Drury- 
Lane play-houſe. This was alſo wel] received by the 
public; but did not become ſo popular as Barbaroſſa, 
nor did it preſerve ſo long the poſſeſſion of the ſtage. 
In 1757 appeared his famous“ Eüdimate of the 
manners and Principles of the Times.” The re- 
ception. which this work met with from the pub- 
lic was very flattering to his vanity ; no fewer than 


ſeven editions of it having been printed in little more 


than a year. The chief defign of this performance 
was to ſhow, that a vain, luxurious, and ſelfiſh effemi- 


nacy in the higher ranks of life marked the character 


of the age; and to point out the effects and ſources of 
this effeminacy. Several antagoniſts appeared, ſome 
of whom were neither deſtitute of learning nor inge- 
nuity; though Mr Brown himſelf aſſerted that Dr 
Wallace, a clergyman of Edinburgh, was the only 
candid and decent adverſary that appeared againft him. 


The reftimony given by M. de Voltaire to the effect 


which the Eſtimate had on the conduct of the nation, 
is very honourable to Dr Brown, 4 When Marſhal 
Richlicu, in 1756, (ſays that celebrated writer) laid 
fiege to Port Mahon, the capital of Minorca, the Bri- 
Liſh ſent out admiral Byng with a ſtrong naval force, 
to drive the French fleet off the iſland, and raiſe the 
fiege. At this time there appeared a book, entitled 


there was no leſs than five editions printed off in Lon- 
don in the ſpace of three months. In this treatiſe the 
author proves that the Engliſh nation was entirely de- 
generated ;—that it was near its ruin; —that its inha- 
bitants were no longer fo robuſt and hardy as in for- 


mer times ;—and that its ſoldiers had loſt their courage. 


bis work rouſed the ſenfibility of the Engliſh na- 
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Brown's temper, or ſome other cauſe, baving produced attacked, almoſt at one and the ſame time, all the ſea. 
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tion, and produced the following conſequences, They 
coaſts of France, and her poſſeſſions in Aſia, Africa 
and America.“ In 1758, our author publiſhed the ſe. 
cond volume of his Eitimate of the Manners and Prin. 
Ciples of the Times; containing additional remarks on 
the rvling manners and principles, and on the public 
effects of thoſe manners and principles. The defipn of 
this volume was, to retract ſuch miſtakes as he thought 
he had committed; to prove ſuch points as were af. 
firmed and not proved; to illuſtrate thoſe particulars 
which were hinted, but not explained; to reply to ſuch 
capital objections as had been made to his era! ſy. 


ſtem by preceding writers on the ſame ſubject; and to 


diſplay the conſequences which might be fairly dedu. 
ced from his principles, aud through a deagned brevity 


were omitted in the firſt volume. But it unfortunately 


happened that the Doctor's ſelf- opinion, which gave 
ſo much offence in his firſt volume, broke out in the 
ſecond with ſtill greater violence. The conſequence of 
this was, that he expoſed himſelf to general cenſure 
and diſlike; and the prejudices agaidſt him occafioned 
the real excellencies of the work to be very much over- 
looked. The periodical critics, whom he had gone 
needleſsly out of his way to abuſe, treated him with 
uncommon ſeverity ; and ſuch a multitude of antago- 


niſts roſe againſt him, ſo many objections were urged 


upon him, by friends as well as enemies, that he ſeem 


to have been deeply impreſſcd, and to have retired for 


a while into the country. From the country it was 
that he wrote, in a ſeries of letters to a noble friend, 


« An Explanatory Defence of the Eftimate of the 


Manners and Principles of the Times; being an Ap- 
pendix to that Work, occaſioned by the Clamours late- 


ly raifed againſt it among certain Ranks of Men.” 


But while Dr Brown thus diſtinguiſhed himſelf as a 


| political writer, he was advanced to no higher dignity 


in the church; nay, on {ome diſgutt, it is ſuppoled, he 
reſigned his living in Eſſex; however, in recompence, 
Dr Oſpaldeſton procured him the reRory of St Ni- 
cholas in Newcaſtle on Tyne. He would probably 
have received further favours from this prelate, had not 
the latter died ſoon after his promotion to the ſee of 
London. 

In 1760 our author publiſhed an Additional Dialogue 


of the Dead, between Pericles and Ariſtides ; being 2 


ſequel to a dialogue of Lord Lyttelton's between Pe- 
ricles and Coſmo. One deſign of this additional 
dialogue was to vindicate the meaſures of Mr Pitt, 
againſt whoſe adminiftration Lord Lyttelton had been 
ſuppoſed to bave thrown out ſome hints. Our author's 


Brown, 
— 


next publication, in 1663, was 4 The cure of Saul,” 


a ſacred ode; which was followed in the-ſame year by 
« A Diſſertation on the Riſe, Union, and Power, the 
Progreſſions, Separations, and Corruptions of Poetry 
and Muſic. This is one of the moſt pleafing of Dr 


| Brown's performances, and abounds with a variety of 


An Eſtimate of the Manners of the Times; of which 


critical diſcuſſions. A number of ſtrictures on this piece 
were publiſhed; and the Doctor defended himſelf in a 
treatiſe intitled Remarks on ſome Obſervations on Dr 
Brown's Diſſertations on Poetry and Muſic. In 1764 bb 
author publiſhed, in octavo, The Hiſtory of the Riſe 
and Progreſs of Poetry through its ſeveral Species; 

which is no more than the ſubſtance given in the difler 


tation abovementioned. The ſame year Dr Brown pn” 
| 
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ſhed a volume of ſermons, dedicated to his patron Dr 


theſe, had been ſeparately publiſhed, excepting the firſt 


three, which were on the ſubject of education. In the 


. - beginning of the year 1765, the Doctor again return- 


ed to politics; and publiſhed “ Thoughts on Civil Li- 
berty, Licentiouſneſs, and Faction.“ At the conclu- 
lion of this work the author preſcribed a code of edu- 
cation, upon which Dr Prieſtley made remarks at the 
end of his © Effay on the Coviſe of a Liberal Educa- 
tion for civil and active Life,” The ſame year he 
publiſhed a ſermon “ On the Female Character and 
Education,“ preached on the 16th of May, 1765, be- 
ſore the guardians of the aſylum for deſerted female 
orphans. His laſt publication was, in 1766, A Let- 
ter to the Rev. Dr Lowth, occafioned by his late Let- 
ter to the Right Reverend Author of the Divine Le- 
gation of Moſes.” This was occafioned by Dr Lowth's 
baving c/early, though indiredly, pointed at Dr Brown 
as one of the extravagant adulators and defenders of 
biſhop- Warburton. ' Beſides theſe works, Dr Brown 


- pubiiſhed a poem on Liberty, and two or three ano- 


nymous pamplilcts, At the end of ſeveral of his la- 
ter writings, he advertiſed his deſign of publiſhing 


„ Chrittian Principles of Legiſlation,” but was pre- 


vented from executing it by his death; though the 
work appears to have been completed. 
We come now to the concluding events of our au— 
thor's life; concerning which the following is the moſt 
authentic intelligence that can be procured. Whilſt 
Dr Dumareſq reſided in Ruſſia in the year 1765, to 
which he bad been invited the preceding year to give 
his advice and aſſiſtance for the eſtabliſhment and regu- 
lation of ſeveral ſchools which her Imperial majcfty in- 
tended to erect, he received a letter from a lady of 
diſtinguiſned character in England, recommending to 
him Dr Brown as a proper correſpondent on this oC- 
cation, Dr Dumareſq then wrote a letter to Dr Brown, 
telling him the occaſion of his application, and the dif- 
ticulties that occurred. He had imagined that no- 


| thing more would be wanted of him than what con- 


cerned claſſical learning, and a general foundation for 
the ſciences; as that had been the common introdue— 
tion to every kind of uſeful knowledge inthe weſtern 
parts of Europe. But on his arrival he found that a 
much more extenfive ſcheme was required; and ſuch 
as extended not only to learning properly ſo called, but 
elſo to matters military and naval, civil and commer— 
cial, But having ſtated his difficulties in executing 
this plan to Dr Brown, tbe latter propoſed a ſcheme 
ſtill more extenfive; and which was no leſs than a ge- 
neral plan of civilization throughout the whole Ruſ- 
han empire. In this plan, however, though it ſhowed 
very enlarged ideas and great ſtrength of mind, there 
were ſeveral defects which rendered it, as Dr Brown 
bimſelf was afterwards convinced, impracticable. He 
bed laid greater ſtreſs upon the ſupport, energy, and 
eliicecy of abſolute power in princes when exerted in a 
good cauſe, than experience would warrant ; and he 
was ready to imagine that the bulk of the Ruſſian na- 
tioo, juſt emerging out of barbariſm, was like a Taba 
r9/a, upon which auy characters might be written. 
At lat the DoQor's letter was laid before the em- 


Preis, who was fo pleaſed with it that ſhe immediately 


invited him to Ruſſia. He accepied the invitation, and 
| I p 
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procured his Majeſty's leave to go: 10001. were or- 
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dered for bis expence, and he actually received 200l. 
But when he was on the point of ſetting out, an at- 
tack of the gout and rheumatiſm, to which he had 


been all his lifetime ſubject, ſo impaired his health, 
that his friends diſſuaded, and at laſt ſucceeded in pre- 


venting him from going. The money was returned, 


excepting 971. 6s. which had been expended in neceſ- 
ſaries for the intended journey. But though he thus 
declined the journey, a long letter which he after- 
wards wrote to the empreſs, and which does honour 
to his abilities, ſhows that he had not abandoned his 
intention of being ſerviceable. The affair, however, 
taken in all its circumftances, did no doubt greatly 
agitate his mind; and his being obliged at length to 
give up the journey, mult have been no ſmall diſap- 
pointment to a man of his ſanguine expectations. This 
diſappointment concurring with the general ſtate of 
his health, and perhaps the recollection of ſome other 
failures that had happened, was followed by a dejection 
of ſpirits; in conſequence of which he put an end to 


his life on the 23d of September 1766, in the 51k year 


of his age. On the morning of that day his ſervant 
came into his bed-chamber, and aſked him what ſort 
of a night he had had? to which he replied, ** A pret- 
ty good one.” The fervant having quitted the bed- 
fide for a few minutes, heard a noiſe in the Doctor's 


throat, which be imagined to be owing to ſome ob- 


ſtruction occaſioned by phlegm. Going to aſliſt his 
maſter, he found him ſpeechleſs, and bleeding profuſe- 
ly, baving cut the jugular vein with a razor; and this 


he had done ſo effectually, that death ſpeedily enſued. 
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Such was the unhappy end of this ingenious writer; 


but the manner of it, when ſome previous circum- 
ſtances of his life are underſtood, will caſt no ſtain on 
his character. He bad a tendency to inſanity in his 
conſtitution ; and from his early life, had been ſubje& 
at times to ſome diſorder in his brain, at leaſt to me- 
lancholy in its exceſs. Mrs Gilpin of Carliſle, ſoon 
after Dr Brown's deceaſe, wrote in the following terms 
in a letter to a friend. His diftemper was a frenzy, 
to which he hed by fits been long ſubject; to my own 
knowledge, above 30 years. Had it not been for Mr 
Fariſh frequently, and once for myſelf, the ſame event 
would have happened to him long ago. It was no 
premeditated purpoſe in him; for he abborred the 
thought of {elf-murder ; and in bitterneſs of ſoul ex- 
preſſed his fears to me, that one time or another ſome 
ready miſchief might preſent itſelf to him, at a time 
when he was wholly deprived of his reaſon.” 
BRUCHUS, (Encycl.) See Plate CCCXIII. 
BUBONOCELE. For n' 13. read p. 8388, 
8422. | | 
BUG, ( Ercycl.) Early in the ſpring, even in Fe- 
bruzry, the larva of theſe creatures begins to burſt 
from the egg; and it is at this ſcaſon that attention is 
ſo very requiſite. The bed ought to be {tripped of all 
its furniture; which ſhould be waſhed, and even boiled, 
if linen; if ſtuff, it ſhould be hot-preſed, The bed- 
ſtead ſhould be taken to pieces, duked, and waſhed 
with ſpirit of wine in the joints; for in thoſe parts the 
females lay their eggs. This done, the joints, cre- 
vices, Cavities, &c. ſhould he well filled with the be(t 
ſoft foap mixed with verdigriſe and Scots fav. On 
this ſubitance the larva, if any eſcape the cleanſing, or 
45'F 2 any, 


& XxX D FE gon ] As 
| Burſera any, which is common in old houſes, creep into the are ſucceeded by purple-coloured berries bigger than But 
bedſtead, will feed at firſt, and of courſe be deſtroyed: large peas, hanging ia cluſters on a ſtalk of about five | 


Calcareous. 
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this Jaſt will effect the purpoſe in houſes where theſe 
vermin are not {o numerous, by repeating the opera- 


+ Travels ia tion every three months. Profeſſor Kalm ꝶ mentions, 


- America. 


that from-repeated trials, he has been conviaced that 
ſulphur, if it be properly employed, entirely deſtroys 
bugs and their eggs in beds or walls, though they were 
ten times more numerous than the ants on an ant,-hill. 
His tranſlator, Dr Forſter, adds, that a till more ef- 
fetual remedy 1s, to waſh all the infe&ed furniture 
with a ſolution of arſenic. See further the article Ci- 
MICIFUGA, below, 

BURSERA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the hexandri claſs of plants. There 
is but one ſpecies, the gummifera, or gum- elimy. This 
is a large tree. The leaves are pennate, the middle rib 
five or fix inches long, with the pinnæ ſet oppoſite to one 


another on footitalks half an inch long. The bioffoms 


inches long, to which each berry is joined by a foot. Glcareoy, 
_ 


ſtalk of half an inch long. The ſeed is hard, white 
and of a triangular figure, incloſed within a thin cape 
ſule, which divides in three parts, and diſcharges the 
ſeed. This tree produces a large quaotity of gum, of 
a brown colour, and of the conſiſtence of turpentine, 
It is efteemed a good vulnerary, and is much uſed for 


horſes. Mott of the Bahama iſlands abound with theſe. 


trees. 


BUTTERWORT, (Encycl. ) Wherever this plant, 


called alſo Yorkſhire ſanicle, is found, it is a certain 


indication of a boggy ſoil. It has long had the repu- 
tation of being noxious to ſheep. The country people 
believe that it gives them the rot whenever they eat it, 
which they her! pen do but from great neceſſity. Hence 
this plant has been called the aut rot. 


C. 


ABBAGE BARR-TAEE. See Grorrxæxaà, be- 
low. : | 
CABINDA, the chief port of the kingdom of 
Angoy in Loango in Africa. It is fituated at the 
mouth of a river of the ſame name about five leagues 
north of Cape Palmerino, on the north fide of the 


mouth of the river Zaire. The bay is very commo- 


dious for trade, wooding, and watering. | 
CACHERXY. For Index ſubjoined ta Medicine, 
read, p. 4810. : 
CACTUS. For Crxts, read CER EUS. 
C./ESARIAN ortraTiON. For chap. vi. read 
chap. xv. | | 85 | 
CALAMUS, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
oder, belonging to the hexandria claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, the rotang, or true Indian 


caue, The ftem is without branches, has a crown at 
top, and is every where beſet with ſtraight ſpines, 


"Chis is the true Indian cane, which is not viſible on 
the outlide 3 but the bark being taken off diſcovers 
the. ſmooth flick, which has no marks of ſpine on the 
bark, and is exactly like thoſe which the Dutch ſell 
to us; keeping this matter very ſecret, leſt travellers 
going by ſhould take as many canes out of the woods 
as they plraſe. Sumatra is ſaid to be the place where 
molt of theſe ticks grow. Such are to be choſen as 
are of a proper growth between two joints, ſuitable 
to the faſhionable length of canes as they are then 
worn: but ſoch are ſcarce, 5 
CALASH. For no 76. read no 73. | 
CALCAREOUS gaxTR, (Zrcycl.) Though this 
kind of carth cannot be vitrefied by itſelf in the heat 


of our common furnaces, it is remarkable, that by 


mixing 1t with argillaceous earth, which is as unvi- 
trefiable as itſelf, both will melt together into glaſs. 
To illuſtrate this, Dr Watſon relates the following 
experiment. “ Mix well together equal weights of 


powdered chalk or other calcareous body, and pow- 


dered ptpe-clay ; put the mixture into a erucible. 
Any where towards the middle of the erueible put two 
i9!1d pieces; one of pure chalk, the other of pure 


clay, fo that they may not be contiguous to each 


— — . 


other, but be every where ſeverally ſurrounded with 
the mixture of chalk and clay. Taen by expoſing the 
whole to a ftrong degree of heat for a ſufficient length 
of time, it will be found that the mixture has been 
converted into glaſs ; and upon breaking the vitreficd 
maſs, we ſhall diſcover the two ſolid pieces of chalk 
and clay unvitrefied and unaltered in their figure, tho? 
every where ſurrounded with glaſs. | 

It is remarkable, that ſome kinds of calcareous 
earth, after being deprived of all their fixed air by 
calcination, will regain, upon being expoſed to the 
atmoſphere, the very ſame quantity that they loſt, 
while others will not. Dr Watſon informs us, that 
having calcined into lime 204 grains of dove mar- 
ble, the lime weighed whilſt bot 116 grains. This 
was done on the 6th of March; and on the 5th of 
November following it weighed 203 grains. As it 


had been frequently weighed during that interval, it 


is very probable that the half grain had been loſt oy 
repeating this operation, A ſecond experiment turn- 
ed out, as accurately as could be expected, the fame. 
Some dry chalk, weighing 120 grains, was reduced 
by calcination to 68. This quantity of lime increaſed 
only to 104 grains; ſo that 16 parts in 120, or be- 
tween one ſeventh and one eighth of its weight, were 
never regained, The Doctor gives a reaſon for this 
defe& of increaſe in the following manner. The 
chalk or clunch (ſays he) of this country, is not 2 
pure calcareous earth, but contains a portion of ſand: 
and hence, when a definite weight of this chalk- 
lime is expoſed to the air, it cannot acquire as much 
increaſe of weight as the ſame quantity of purer lime 
would do; for the ſand which is mixed with the lime 
is of a very different nature from it, and does not at- 
tract any thing from the air.” It is difficult, how - 
ever, on this ſuppoſition, to ſee why the ſand ſhoul4 
loſe any thing by calcination; for as it can regain nd 
air, ſo it can loſe none in the fire. The following s 
a table of the weight regained by lime made from dif- 
ferent materials, according to Dr Watſon's expert 
ments. He obſerves, however, that there is great 


reaſon to believe, that the quantity of matter * 


tt 
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very much on the degree of heat with which the lime 


Campveer- has been burned. There is a certain definite degree 
— | 


of heat requiſite to make the lime attract the greateſt 
poſſible quantity from the air. When the heat is not 
ſufficient to convert the whole of the ſubſtance into 
lime, then that part which is not converted into lime 
will not contribute any thing to the increaſe of the 
lime when expoſed to the air, inaſmuch as it poſſeſſes 
no quality of attracting any thing from the air. Our 
author obſerves alſo, that the ſame effect takes place 


when the heat has been more than ſufficient to convert 


the whole of the ſubſtance into lime ; for then a par- 
tial vitrification takes place. The following ſubſtan- 
ces were changed into lime by being expoſed to a very 
fierce fire for 24 hours. The experiment was made 


in November 1779; and in three months they had all. 


acquired the greateſt increaſe of weight. The firſt 
column of the table expreſſes the increaſe of weight 
which a ton of the ſame ſubſtances gained; and the 
ſecond expreſſes that which they would have gained, 
had they been expoſed to the fire only for four hours. 


Ton es 6 


Sunna marble, „„ i 0 1 
Rhomboidal ſpar, 8 1 5 14 © 16 
Statuary marble, 8 o 0 is © 
Chalk, VVV 
Clithero limeſtone, 6 2 9 23: x xy 
Cryſtallized ſpar, 6 © 0 14-4 38 


CALCINATION, (Encycl.) In confirmation of 
the opinion that the increaſe of weight in metallic cal- 
ces is owing to the adheſfion of elaſtic fluids, it may 
be obſerved, that various metallic calces are in great 
meaſure ſoluble in water; which ſhows that they have 
ſomething of a ſaline nature. Perhaps the elaſtic, or 
that matter, whatever it is, which generates the ela- 


ſtic fluids obtained from theſe calces, renders them 


ſo. | 


CALX axTimonir, is the earthy part of the regu- 
lus of antimony when deprived of its phlogiſton. See 
PaAarMacy, no 791. By the mere action of fire, 
however, the whole of its phlogiſton cannot be diſſi- 
pated; though it may be done by the addition of nitre, 
and the calx become perfectly white; but ia, this caſe 
it cannot be melted into glaſs, except in the focus of 
a burning mirror. The calx of antimony, perfectly 
Ceprived of its phlogiſton, has been uſed in medicine 
chiefly under the name of diaphoretic antimony ; but 
little regard is now paid to it. 

CAMPHORA, In marginal note, for no 198, read 
The Table. | 

CAMPVEER. See Vets, (Encycl.) 

Lighting a CanDLE by a ſmall ſpark of electricity. 
This method, which is an invention of Dr Ingenhouſz, 
s recorded in the Phil. Tranſ. vol. 68. It is done by 
a ſmall vial, having eight or ten inches of metallic 
coating, or even leſs, charged with electricity, which 
may be done at any time of the night by a perſon 
who has an electric machine in his room. © When I 

ave O:calion to light a candle,” ſays he, I charge a 
Ima!l.ccated obiaſ whole knob is bent outwards, ſo 
a to hang a little over the body of the phial ; then I 
wrap ſome looſe. cotton over the extremity of a long 

rals pin or a wire, ſo as to tick moderately faſt to 


„ _T9TAx95. 


\ the ſame ſort of lime can attract from the air, depends 


its ſubſtance, I next roll this extremity of the pin Candle 


wrapped up with cotton in ſome fine powder af reſin, 8 | 


(which I always keep in readinefs upon the table for 
this purpoſe, either in a wide-mouthed phial or in a 
looſe paper) ; this being done, I apply the extremity 
of the pin or wire to the external coating of the char- 
ged phial, and bring, as quickly as poſſible, the other 
extremity wrapped round with cotton to the knob: 
the powder of reſin takes fire, and communicates its 


flame to the cotton, and both together burn long 


enough to light a candle. As I do not want more 
than half a minute to light my candle in this way, I 


find it a readier method than kindling it by flint and 


ſteel, or calling a ſervant. 

% have found, that powder of white or yellow re- 
fin lights eaſier than that of brown. 5 | 

« The arina lycopodit may be uſed for the ſame 
purpoſe : but it is not fo good as the powder of reſin, 
becauſe it does not take fire quite fo readily, requiring 
a ſtronger ſpark not to mils ; beſides, it is ſoon burnt 
away. | 1 
« By dipping the cotton in oil of turpentine, the 
ſame effect may be as readily obtained, if you take a 
jar ſomewhat greater in ſize. This oil will inflame ſo 
much the readier if you ſtrew a few fine particles of 
braſs. upon it. The pin duſt is the beſt for this pur- 
poſe; but as this oil is ſcattered about by the explo- 
fion, and when kindled fills the room with much more 
{ſmoke than the powder of refin, I prefer the laſt.” 

CanpLE-Bombs, a name given to ſmall glaſs bubbles, 
baving a neck about an inch long, with a very (ſender 
bore, by means of which a ſmall quantity of water is 
introduced into them, and the orifice afterwards cloſed 
up. This ftalk being put through the wick of a burn- 
ing candle, the vicinity of the flame ſoon rarifies the 
water into fteam, by the elaſticity of which the glaſs 
is broken with a loud crack. | 

CANELLA ar.»a, (Encycl.) Marginal note, for 
no 201, read Catalogue of Simples, (Encycl.) See alto 
WixTERANIA in this Appendix. 

CANNEL coat, a ſpecies of coal remarkable for 
being eaſily Kindled, and burning with a bright flame. 
It receives its name from canauyll, which in the old 
Britiſh language ſignifies „a candle; the want of 
which is ſupplied by the bright flame of this coal. See 


Col, {Encycl.) 


CANTHARIS, ( Zncycl.) The cantharis noctiluca, 
which is frequently found in paſtures and under juni— 
per trees, ſhines by night. In Italy and North Ame- 
rica a ſpecies of winged cantbarides remain all night 
on the ſhrubs and branches of trees, emitting light; 
but on the approach of any enemy inftantly fly off, and 
the whole tree ſeems on fire. This wonderful light, 
which has no connection either with the culinary or 
electrie fire, is placed in the ſegments of the abdomen 
of the inſe& while it remains alive. | 

CAOUTCHOUOC, (Encycl.) A method of diſto]- 
ving this elaſtie gum without ether is as follows: Take 
one pound of the ſpirit of turpentine, and a pound 
of the gum cut into very ſmall pieces; pour the tur- 
pentine into a long-neeked matraſs, which mufl be 
placed in a fand-bath; throw in the gum, not all at 
once, tut by little and little according as it 18 perceived 
to diſſolve. When 1t is entirely diſſolved, pour into 
the matraſs a pint of nut or linſeed oil, or oil of pop- 
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Cardamom pies, rendered deficcative in the uſual manner with li- 


tharge. Then let the whole boil for a quarter of an 
hour, and the preparation is finiſhed, —This would 
make an excellent varnith for Air-balloons, were it 
not ſo expenſive on account of the price of the gum. 
CARDAMOM. For n 210, 211. read The Ca- 
talogue of Simples. ( | | 
CAREENING. For plate LXXXIV. read plate 


LXXXIII. 


CA RICA, { Encycl.) See alſo Paraw, ( Encycl.) 
CARIES. For Index ſubjoined to Medicine, read 
Surgery, no 393. 


CARNATION, or the naked parts of painting, 


{Encycl.) See alſo Mintarurs- Painting, (Encycl.) 


CARRONADE, a ſhort kind of ordnance lately 
1avented, capable of carrying a large ball, ang uſeful 
io cloſe engagements at ſea. It takes its name from 
Carron, the place where it was invented. See GuN- 
NERY, n* 45. (Zucycl.) 

CARUS. For the Index ſubioined to Medicine, read 
Mepicixg, n“ 372—374. | | 

CARYOPHYLELUS. _ For n' 49. read Catalogue 
of Simplzs. | 

CAS, in heraldry. For no 45. read p. 3607. 

CAS SIA. For n*? 223. read Catalague of Simples. 
_ CASTOREUM. For n 224. read Catalogue of 
Simples. | 

CAT. For fig. 4. read fig. 9. 

CATECHU, (Zncycl.) See alſo Ak ECA, ( Encycl.) 
_ CATHARTICS, For n 54. &c. read p. 4476. 

. CATOCHE. For Index /ubjain:d ts Medicine, read 
Medicine, n* 387. 3 | 
CAUSTICITY, (Encycl.) Par. 2d, line 10. after 


inſiammable matter, add and all their fixed air. 


CEMENT, (Encycl.) See alſo STucco, (Encycl.) 


CENTRONIA, in natural hiſtory, a name by 
which the echini marini have been lately diſtinguiſhed. 


Dr Hill makes them a diſtinct claſs of animals living | 


under the defence of ſhelly coverings. formed of one 
piece, and furniſhed with a vaſt number of ſpines move- 
able at the creature's pleaſure. | 
CERATE, For the references at the end, read 
Pharmacy, no 1019—1021, _ | | 
CERUSSE or AnTimony,. the ſame with CAL 
of Antimony. | i ek 
CHAISE» ach (Encycl.) See Plate LXXXII. 
ho. 43s: | 
CHANCE. For Sortes, read Sortilege. 
CHANCELLOR's Cour, in the univerſities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. See Univerxsity Courts 
( Encycl.) | 1 
CHAPEAU. For ne 27. read p. 3607. 
CHARLOCKS, (Encycl.) Theſe are the peſts of 
our cora-ficlds, and are ſaid to give a moſt unwhole- 
lome quality to bread when the ſeeds abound in 
Train. 
CHARTA MAGNA. For Law, no 31. read Ma- 
NA Charta. x ES 
CHAVARIA, in ornithology. See the article 
Parra in this Appendix, RT | 
CHEMISTRY. Ne 101. par ult. for © See Es5ay- 
ING, GLASS, aud SMELTING,” read © See FURNACE 
and Grass.” woman | # 
CHESELDEN, (William), an eminent anatomiſt 
and ſurgeon, was born at Burrow on the Hill, in the 


{. gs |} 
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county of Leiceſter, deſcended from an ancient family ch 
in the county of Rutland, whoſe arms and peaigrer — 
are in Wright's © Hiſtory of Rutland.“ He received 


the rudiments of his profeſſional ſkill at Leiceſter: 
and married Deborah Knight, a citizen's daughter, 
by whom he had one daughter, Williamina Debora. 
In 1713 he publiſhed his Anatomy of the Human 
Body, 1 vol. 8 vo; and in 1723, A Treatiſe on the 
high Operation for the Stone. He was one of the 
earlieſt of his profeſſion who contributed: by his wri. 
tings to raiſe it to its preſent eminence. The follow. 
ing verſes were addreſſed to him in 1733, © on his 
many dextrous and ſucceſsful operations :” 


Oh wondrous Artilt! (ſurely given, 
By the peculiar grace of Heaven 
As a new Saytour to mankind, 

The lame to cure, relieve the blind, 
And, by the ever happy knife, 

To eaſe, and lengthen human life! 
How doſt thou grace that noble art, 
Which'owes to you its nobleſt part! 
How well deſerve the general praife 
- Your univerſal fame does raiſe! 

' How juſt your merit, for the place 

Conferr'd on you by royal grace! 

Well might the care alone be thine, | 
To tend on gracious Caroline, 5 
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Since all allow your ſkill divine. 

No more let France her artiſts boaſt, 
To you but ſmatterers at moſt. 
Their Charité, or Hotel Dieu, 

Ne'er ſaw ſuch cures as done by you; 
Aware of this, with utmoſt (peed, 
Their New ACADEMY decreed 

You all their honours, and, to grace 
Their liſt, therein give you a place: 
From ſuch a member they receive 

A greater honour than they give. 
Long may you live, and bleſs the land 
With your unerring {kill and hand, 
May this ne'er fail, that never warp; 
And may they both deſcend to Sharp! ö 


mentioned by Mr Pope: „As ſoon as I had ſent my 
laſt letter, I received a molt kind one from you, ex- 
preſſing great pain for my late illneſs at Mr Cheſcl- 
den's. I conclude you was eaſed. of that friendly ap- 


 prehenfion in a few days after you bad diſpatched 


yours, for mine mult have reached you then, I won- 
dered a little at your quære, who Cheſelden was. It 
ſhews that the trueſt merit does not travel ſo far any 
way as on the wings of poetry: he is the moſt, noted 
and moſt deſerving man in the whole profeſſion of 
chirurgery ; and has ſaved the lives of thouſands by 
his manner of cutting for the ſtone.” He appears to 
have been on terms of the moſt intimate friendſhip 
with Mr Pope, who, frequently, in his Letters to Mr 
Richardſon, talks'of diniag with Mr Cheſelden, who 
then lived in or near Queen Square. In February 
1737, Mr Cheſelden was appointed ſurgeon to Chel- 


ſea Hoſpital. As a governor of the Foundling Ho- 


ſpital, he ſent a benefaQion of 50l. to that charity, 
May 7. 1751. incloſed in a paper with the following 
lines: 5 


»Tis what the happy to the unhappy owe; | 
For what man gives, the gods by him beſtow. Pop. 


He died at Bath, April it. 1752, of a diſorder ri - 


ſing from drinking ale after eating hot buns. Finding 
himſelf uneaſy, he ſent for a phyſician, who adviſed 
vomiting immediately ; and if the advice bad _ 

taken, 


lo the beginning of 1736, he was thus honourably 


Che 
Ch 


— 
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taken, it was thought bis life might bave been ſaved. 
By his direRion, he was buried at Chelſea. 
CHEVERON. For n* 23, 24. read p. 3592. 


— CHINA, (Excl.) The immenſe population of 


China, recorded under that article, n* 55. falls very far 
ſhort of that recorded by ſome late authors. Ia the 
Memoirs of the Hiſtory, &c. of the Chineſe by the 
miſſionaries at Pekin, publiſhed at Paris in 1780, we 
find a controverſy on this ſubject between M. Pau and 
the ex- jeſuit M. Amiott. The former had. publiſhed 
a book, intitled “ Philoſophical Inquiries concerning 
the Egyptians and- Chineſe,” in which he rates the 
population of China much below 82 millions. Amiott 
iz ſo far from being of this opinion, that he eftimates 
their number at 200 millions. To confirm this eſti- 
mate, he produces a liſt made in 1743, of all that paid 
taxes in the reſpeQive provinces, that is, of all the 
heads of families; and, on ſommiag up their numbers. 
he finds 28,5 16.428 families; in which enumeration, 
ſays he, women, children, and domeſtics, are not rec- 
koned. The Chineſe reckon, at an average, fix to a 
family; M. Amiott reduces this computation to five, 
and on this ſuppoſition makes the inhabitants of China 
amount to 142,582,400 ſouls. But in this number the 


Miſſionary comprehends neither the grand mandarins, 


| the inferior ones, nor the literati, nor the military, 
which amount, according to his calculations, to up- 
wards of ſeven millions; which added to the eavmera- 
tion abovementioned, make 149,663,000 fouls. Fifty 


millions are nevertheleſs ſtill wanting to make up the 


200 millions at which our Miſſionary eſtimates the in- 
babitants of China. Theſe he finds in the inhabitants 
of Pekin, which he reckons at two millions, the Mant- 
cheou Tartars, who live among the Chineſe, the tradeſ- 
men, the perſons employed in the filk manufactures, 
and the populace of the cities, which are not regiſtered. 
But the computations of M. Amiott are liable to great 
difficulties, and are certainly arbitrary and uncertain 
in ſeveral reſpects. He comprehends in his enumera- 
tion diſtricts and provinces that belong to Tartary, 
and not to China; and he calculates often from regi- 
ſters of the ſame diſtricts, that are diſcordant and con- 
tradictory. When it is conſidered, that the enumera- 
tions of the inhabitants of China have been different 
under different dynaſties, as all the emperors did not 
poſſeſs the ſame extent of territory, — that the wars with 
the Tartars often obliging the Chineſe to withdraw 
in great numbers towards the ſouth, rendered certain 
provinces more populous at one period than they were 
at another, —that the numbers of the poor, the ſtrag- 
gling labourers, and of thoſe that ply on the rivers, 
cantot be eaſily computed, —and that miagy of the 
regilters are evidently arbitrary; we find ourſelves diſ- 
poſed to ſoſpend our determination of the controverſy 
between M. Amiott and M. Pau relative to the object 
now under conſideration. If population bad gone on 


increaſing in China, from the third century before the 


Chriſtian æra (which was the period of their riſing 
power), the Chineſe might have ſent into Tartary nu- 
merous colonies, which would have peopled that conn- 
try and civilized its inhabitants. But this has not been 
the caſe 3. and notwithſtanding all the pompous rela- 
tions of the Miſfionaries,. it is certain, that a bad ad- 
miniſtration, —the extortions and oppreſſive conduct 

of civil and military officers,=the revolutions occa- 
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ſioned by the eſtabliſhment of different dynaſties, 


famine, —epidemics, — jnundations, —wars, —maſſacres 
and the fall of great miniſters, involving their friends 
and families in ruin, keep population within certazn 
bounds, and hinder it from riſing to a pitch that would 
produce new and fatal revolutions. 
CHITAU. For Lignmum-ales, read Xyb-altes. 

CHIVALRY, (Zncyl.) Scealſo KxIG HT, (Eu- 
cycl.) 

CHOCOLATE, (Encycl.) This, according to 
Linnzus, is more ſalutary than either tea or coffee. 
There are three methods of preparing it, as pradtiſed 
by the Indians, the Spaniards, and others. The In- 
dians, to one pound of the roaſted nuts put half a pound 
of ſugar diſſolved in rofe-water, and half a pound of 
flour of maize or Indian corn. The Spaniards, to ſix 
pounds of the nut add three and an half of ſugar, ſeven 
pods of vanillas, one pound and an half of Indian corn, 
half a pound of cinnamon, fix cloves; one drachm of 
capſicum, and whatſoever is thought requiſite of the 
roucou nut to improve the colour, together with am- 
bergriſe or muſk to give an agrecable ſcent. In the 
other and more common way, to ſeventeen pounds of 
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nuts are added ten pounds of ſugar, twenty-eight pods 


of vanillas, one drachm of ambergriſe, and fix ounces 
of cinnamon. 2 


. CICINDELA, (Encycl.) See alſo GLow-MWorm, 
( Encycl.) 

CIMICIFUGA, in botany, a genus of the poly- 
andria order, belonging to the diaecia clafs of plants. 
Meſſerſchmidive, in the Iſis Siberica, gives it. 7 fol- 
lowing character and name: Cimicifuga frtida with the 
leaves of the herb Chriſtopher, bearing a thyrſis of 
yellow male flowers with a red villous ſeed, the ſeed- 
veſſel in form of a horn. This whole plant fo reſembles 
the actea racemoſa, that it is difficult to diſtinguiſh 
them when not in flower; but in the fructification it 
greatly differs from it, the cimicifuga having four pi- 
ſtills, the actea but one. Jacquin ſays, that it is a 
native of the Carpathian mountains. It has obtained 


the name of cimicifuga, or bugbane, both in Siberia and. 


Tartary, from its property of driving away thoſe in- 
ſets; and the botaniſts of thoſe parts of Europe which 
are infeſted by them, have long deſired to naturaliſe it 
in their ſeveral countries. 

CIVIL IIis r. See Lis r, ( Encycl.) 

Civil Society. For Law, Part J. read Part II. 
 CLAVARIA. Par. 2. line 1. For Mr Miller, 
read Me Muller. 

CLEPSYDRA, (Erncycl.) See alſo HyprosTaA- 
TICs, n* 42. (Encycl.) | 

CLYDESDALE. See LAN ERK SH IRE, (£ncycl.) 
COAL, (Encycl.) See alſo Pirca and Tax, (Eu- 
cycl. | 
4 "BR COAST, the name of the chicf Britiſh ſet- 
tlement on the coaft of Guinea in Africa. The name is 
thought to be a corruption of Cabs Corſo, the ancient 
Portugueſe appellation, This cape is formed by an 
angular point, waſhed on the ſouth and eaſt by the 
ſea, on. which ſtands the Engliſh fort. Here the Por- 
togueſe ſettled in 1610, and built the citadel of Cape 
Coaſt upon a large rock that projects into the fea, A 
few years afterwards they were diſlodged by the Dutch, 
to whom this place is principally indebted for its 
Rrength. In 1664 it was demoliſhed by Admiral 

Holmes, 


Eohalt . 
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Coccus. 
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Holmes, and in 1665 the famous Dutch admiral De 
Ruyter was ordered by the ſtates to revenge the in- 
ſults of the Engliſh, With a ſquadron of 13 men of 
war he attacked all the Engliſh ſettlements along the 
coalt, ruined the factories, took, burnt, and ſunk all 
the ſhipping of the Engliſh Company : however, after 
all bis efforts, he was baffled in his attempts on Cape 
Coaſt, By the treaty of Breda it was confirmed to 
the Engliſh, and the king granted a new charter in 
1672; on which the Company applied all their at- 
tention to the fortifying and rendering it commodious. 
COBALT. At the end, for Zaffre, read Regulus. 
COCCINELLA, (Encycl.). Dele the whole ar- 
ticle, and read as follows: | 
CoccixngLLA, a genus of infeQs of the order of co- 


leoptera ; the characters of which are theſe : The an- 


tennz are ſubclavated ; the palpi are longer than the 
antennz, the laſt articulation heart-ſhaped ; the body 
is hemiſpheric ; the thorax and elytra are margined ; 
the abdomen is flat. This genus is divided into fſec- 
tions, from the colour of the elytra, and of the ſpots 
with which they are adorned. The females, impreg- 


nated by the males, depofit their eggs, which turn to 
ſmall larvæ, flow in their progreſs, and enemies to the 


plant-tonſe. Thoſe larvz are frequently found upon 
leaves of trees covered with plant-lice. On the point 
of being metamorphoſed, they ſettle on a leaf by the 
hinder part of their body, then bend and ſwell them- 
ſelves, forming a kind of hook. The ſkin extends, 
grows hard; and in a fortnight's time the chryſalis 
opens along the back. The inſect in its perfect ſtate 
receives the impreſſions of the air, that gives its elytra 
a greater degree of confiſtence. It ſeldom flies, and 
cannot keep long on the wing. Of all the different 
larvæ of the coccinells, the moſt curious is the white 
hedgehog, a name given it by M. de Reaumur on ac- 
count of the ſingularity of its figure, and the tufts of 
hair which render it remarkable. It ſeeks its food on 
the leaves of trees. After a fortnight, it ſettles on one 
Tpot, and, without parting with its fur, turns to a 
chryſalis; three weeks after which, it becomes a cocci- 
nella, The ſlough appears nowiſe impaired by its 
transformation. M. de Reaumur has obſerved it on a 
plum-tree. It is like wiſe found upon the roſe- tree. 

When the coccinellz firſt arrive at the ſtate of per- 
fection, the colours of their elytra are very pale, nearly 
bordering upon white or cream colour; and the elytra 
are very ſoft and tender, but ſoon grow hard, and 
change to very lively brilliant colours. Their eggs 
are of an oblong form, and of the colour of amber. 

The cochincal-infet, deſcribed by miſtake under 
this title in the Zncycl-pedia, belongs to a different ge- 
nos. See Coccus, below. 

COCCUS, the CocuivrAr, was by miſtake con- 
founded with the CoccixeLLa, (ZEncych) which is a 
genus belonging to a different order. See Cocci— 
NELLA, above. ; | 

After“ frequent,” line 6th of the article Coccus, 
in Ancyel. ſupply as follows. 

Ihe molt remarkable ſpecies are: 

1. The coccus heſperidum, or green- houſe bug, is 
oval, oblong, of a brown colour, covered with a kind 
of varmih-: It has fix legs; with a notch and four 
bri{tl-s at the tail. It infeſts orange-trees, and other 
Bilar plants in green-houſes. When young, it runs 


. Y 
upon the trees; but afterwards fixes on ſome leaf, Coen 


where it hatches an infinity of eggs, and dies, The 
male 18 a very ſmall fly, 


-C O C 


2. The coccus phalaridis. The male of this coch;. 
neal is ſmall. Its antennæ are long for its fize, The 
feet and body are of a reddiſh colour, nearly pink, and 
ſprinkled with a little white powder. Its two wings 
and the four threads of -its tail, are ſnow white, bd 
of thoſe threads two are longer than the reſt. It is to 
be found upon the ſpecies of gramen which Linnzqs 
calls phalaris, The female contrives, along the ſtalks 
of that dog-praſs, little neſts, of a white cottony ſub- 
ſtance, in Which ſhe depoſits her eggs. The ſmall 
threads of her tail are ſcarce perceptible. 

3. The coccus cacti, or famous Mexican cochineal, 
(ſee Cocainear, below), a native of the warm parts 
of America. In Mexico this ſpecies is nurſed with 
great care. It naturally fixes upon the leaves of va. 
rious kinds of plants. The Indians gather them, put 
10 or 12 into little*beds made of moſs or of the flue 
of coco; after which they hang them upon the thorns 
of the plant known under the various names of raclet, 
cardaſſia, Indian fig tree, opuntia, nopal. There grow 
great quantities of that plant round their habitations. 
The gall. iaſects give birth to myriads of young ones. 
They diſperſe, feed on the juice of the plant, and 
there produce a freſh generation. There are three ga- 
therings of them every year. The firſt is performed 
by taking off the neſts brought and placed upon the 
plants; the fecond, by looſening the cochineal from 
off the leaves with pincers; and the third, at the ap- 
proach of winter, by cutting off the leaves that are yet 
loaded with the inſects. Thoſe plants remaining green 
for a conſiderable time, afford them ſuſtenance. When 
they have attained their full ſize, they are taken off 
by ſcraping the leaf. This laſt cochineal is not of ſo 
fine a quality, becauſe a little of the epiderm of the 
leaf is blended with it. The Spaniards call it granilla. 
As ſoon as the inſects are brought together, they are 
deſtroyed. The method taken to effect this has great 
influence upon the colour. It then goes by various 
names. That which they kill by the gentle heat of 
ovens, is of an aſn- grey or mottled, and is named /a/- 


peada. It the inſects are deprived of life by plunging 


them with baſkets into hot water, it then goes by the 
appellation of renegrida, which is not covered over 
with a white powder. Laſtly, it bears the name of 


negra, if deſtroyed upon the hot plates that have been 


uled for roaſting of maize. By this laſt proceſs it 
ſometimes receives too great a degree of heat, from 
which it turns ſomewhat black. Three pounds of 
freſh-gathered cochineals weigh but one when dried. 
The cochineal thus nurſed upon cultivated plants, 
yields a more beautiful colour, and in greater quantity, 
than does the wild. Dried cochineals will preſerve their 
colouring particles for ages, as no other inſect fixes on 
them; neither do they ever decay. This valuable inſect 
is uſed for dyeing, where it produces a red colour of 
ag excellent tincture, in variety of ſhades. It is made 
into ſcarlet and crimſon. The Engliſh mix it with 
gum-lac to dye their cloths, This dye is more expe- 
ditious, as good, and cheaper. The cochineal fur- 
niſhes painters with the molt lively colours and molt 
beautiful ſhades; and the ſame ſubſtance, ground and 


prepared, produces carmine, which, ſilfully laid on mw 
2 


„ 


. 
Coccue. the ladies cheeks, emulates nature. At Conſtantinople 
— they ſell a crape or very fine lawn dyed in cochineal ; 


and the ſame is imitated at Straſburgh. This lawn, 
dipped in water, may be uſed equally with the nacarat- 
wool of Portugal to the ſame purpoſes as cochigeal, 
one of which is to give a colour to liquors, It is com- 
poted that there are imported yearly into Europe, in 
the courſe of trade, 880,000 pounds of cochineals. 
The female cochineal had been long known, and 
well deſcribed, by ſeveral naturaliſts; but the male 
having been ſeldom ſeen, the hiſtory of this valuable 
inſe& has hitherto been very defective. Mr Ellis, be- 
ing informed that this inſect bred in great abundance 
on the cactus opuntia of Linuæus, in South Carolina 
and Georgia, as well as on the cans coccinehifer in 


Mexico and Jamaica, obtained from Dr Garden ſome 


branches of the former, with the inſeAs upon them. 
In examining ſeveral of theſe ſpecimens, he at laſt diſ- 
covered three or four minute dead flies with white 


wings; and having moiſtened them in fpirit of wine, 


2nd obſerving them with a microſcope, found that they 
were of a bright red colour, which convinced him that 
theſe were the true male inſeas. Dr Garden, to 


whom this diſcovery was communicated, made ſeveral 
obſervations on the male ſpecies. This is very rarely 
found ; fo that he 1magines there may be 150 or 200 


females for one male. The male is much leſs than the 
female, more active, and better made; and the body 
of it is of a lighter red than that of the other. 

4. The coccus ilicis, or that forming the kermes 
grains, inhabits the quercus coccifera of the ſouthern 
parts of Europe. Mr Hellot of the French Academy 
of Sciences, in his Art of Dyeing, chap. 12. ſays it is 
found in the woods of Vauvert, Vendeman, and Nar- 


bonne; but more abundantly in Spain, towards Ali- 


cant and Valencia. It not only abounds in Valencia, 


but alſo in Murcia, Jaen, Cordova, Seville, Eſtrema- 


dura, la Mancha, Serranias de Cuenca, and other places. 

In Xixona and Tierra de Relleu, there is a diſtrict 
called De la Grana, where the people of Valencia firſt 
began to gather it, whoſe example was followed all 
over Spain, It has ſome years produced 30,000 dol- 
lars (50001.) to the inhabitants of Xixona. 

Boch ancients and moderns ſeem to have had very 
cenfuſed notions concerning the origin and nature of 
the kermes ; ſome conſidering it as a fruit, without a 
juſt knowledge of the tree which produced it; others 
taking it for an excreſcence formed by the puncture of 
2 particular fly, the fame as the common gall obſerved 
upon oaks. Tournefort was of this number. Count 


Marfigii, and Dr Niſole a phyſician of Montpelier, 


made experiments and obſervations, with a view of 
further diſcoveries; but did not perfectly ſucceed. 


Two other phyſicians at Aix in Provence, Dr Emeric 


and Dr Garidel, applied themſelves about the ſame 
ume, and with greater ſucceſs ; having finally diſco- 
vered that the kermes is in reality nothing elſe but the 
body of an inſe& transformed into a grain, berry, or 
huſk, according to the courſe of nature. | 

: The progreſs of this transformation muſt be conſi- 
ed at three different ſeaſons. In the firſt ſtage, at 
the beginning of March, an animalcule, no larger than 
2 grain of millet, ſcarce able to craw], is perceived 
"Ucking to the branches of the tree, where it fixes it- 
ot, and foon becomes immoveable; at this period it 
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grows the moſt, appears to ſwell and thrive with the 
ſuſlenance it draws in by degrees. This ſtate of reſt 
{cems to have deceived the curious obſerver, it then 
reſembling an excreſcence of the bark; durinz this 
period of its growth, it appears to be covered with a 
down, extending over its whole ſrame like a net, and 
adhering to the bark : its figure is convex, not unlike 
a ſmall ſloe; in ſuch parts as are not quite hidden by 
this ſoft garment, many bright ſpecks are perceived of 
a gold colour, as well as ſtripes running acroſs the 
body from one ſpace to another. 

At the ſecond ſtage, in April, its growth is com- 
pleted, its ſhape is then round, and about the ſize of 
a pea: it has then acquired more ſtrength, and its 


down is changed into duſt, and ſeems to be nothing 


but a huſk or a capſule, full of a reddiſh juice not un- 
like diſcoloured blood. 

Its third ſtate is towards the end of May, a little 
ſooner or later, according to the warmth of the ch- 
mate. The huſk appears replete with ſmall eggs, leſs 
than the feed of a poppy. Theſe are properly ranged 
under the belly of the inſect, progreſſively placed in 
the neft of down that covers its body, which it with- 
draws in proportion to the number of eggs: after this 
work is performed, it ſoon dies, though it ſtill adheres 


to its poſition, rendering a further fervice to its pro- 


geny, and ſhielding them from the inclemency of the 
weather, or the holtile attacks of an enemy. Ina good 
ſeaſon they multiply exceedingly, having from 1800 
to 2000 eggs, which produce the fame number of ant- 
malcules. When obſerved with the microſcope in July 
or Auguſt, we find, that what appeared as duſt, are ſo 
many eggs or open capſules, as white as ſnow, out 


of each of which iſſues a. gold-coloured animalcule, of 


the ſhape of a cockroach, with two horas, fix feet, 
and a forked tail. | | 

In Languedoe and Provence the poor are employed 
to gather the kermes, the women letting their nails 
grow for that purpoſe, in order to pick them off with 
greater facility. 

The cuſtom of lopping off the boughs is very inju- 
dicious, as by this means they deſtroy the next year's 
harveſt, Some women will gather two or three pounds 
a-day ; the great point being to know the places where 
they are moſt likely to be found in any quantity, and 
to pather them early with the morning-dew, as the 
leaves are more pliable and tender at that time, than 
after they have been dried and parched by the rays of 
the ſun : ſtrong dews will occaſionally make them fall 
from the trees ſooner than uſual: when the proper 
ſeaſon paſſes, they fall off of them{clves, and become 
food for birds, particularly doves. Sometimes there 
will be a ſecond production, which is commonly of a 
leſs fize with a fainter tinge. The firſt is generally 
found adhering to the bark, as well as on the branches 
and ſtalks; the ſecond is principally on the leaves, as 
the worms chooſe that part where ine'nutritious juice 
preſerves itſelf the longeſt, is molt abundant, and can 
be moſt eaſily devoured in the ſhort time that remains 
of their exiſtence, the bark being then dricr and harder 
than the leaves. | | 

Thoſe who buy the kermes to {end to foreign parts 
ſpread it on linen, taking care to ſprinkle it with vi- 
negar, to kill the worms that are within, which pro- 
duccs a red duſt, which in Spain is ſeparated from the 
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. 
huſk, Then they let it dry, paſſing it through a 
ſearce, and make it up into bags. In the middle of 
each, its proportion of red duſt, put in a little leather 
bag, alſo belongs to the buyer; ind then it is ready 
for exportation, being always in demand on the Afri— 
can coaſt. 

The people of Hinojos, Bonares, Villalba, and other 
parts of the kingdom of Seville, dry it on mats in the 
ſun, ſtirring it about, and ſeparating the red duſt, 
which is the fineſt part, and being mixed with vine- 
gar goes by the name of paſtel. The ſame is done with 
the huſks; but theſe have but half the value of the duſt. 

The kermes of Spain 1s preferred on the coalt of 
Barbary, on account of its goodneſs. The people of 
Tunis mix it with that of Tetuan, for dyeing thoſe 
ſcarlet caps ſo much uſed in the Levant. The Tuni- 
ſians export every year above 150,000 dozen of theſe 
caps, which yields to the Dey a revenue of 150,000 
hard dollars (33,750 l.) per annum for duties; fo that, 
exclufive of the uſes and advantages of kermes in me- 
dicine, it appears to be a very valuable branch of com- 
merce in Spain. 

5. The coccus polonicus. 
(Encycl.) 

COCHINEAL, or CocntNnetr., a drug uſed by 


See Coccvs Polonicus, 


the dyers, &c. for giving red colours, eſpecially crim- 


ſons and ſcarlets, and for making carmine; and like- 
wiſe in medicine as a cardiac, cordial, {udorific, alext- 
pharmic, and febrifuge. 

The cochineal, in the ſtate in which it is brought 
to us, is in ſmall bodies of an irregular figure, uſually 
convex, and ridged and furrowed on one fide, and con- 


cave on the other. The colour of the beſt is a purpliſh 


grey, powdered over with a ſort of white duſt. All 
that the world knew of it for a long time was, that it 
was gathereed from certain plants in Mexico; and 
therefore it was naturally ſuppoſed to be a ſeed, till in 
the year 1692 Father Plumier gave Pomet an account 
of its being an animal. And this, though then dif- 
regarded, has been confirmed by ſubſequent obſerva- 
tions. Indeed, to determine the point, we have now 
the means in our own hands, even in this part of the world, 
— Ve need only moiſten and ſoak in water, or in vi— 
negar, a number of cochineals till they are ſwelled and 
diltended, to know that every one is the more or leſs 
perfect body of an inſet; the moſt imperfeQ and mu- 
tilated ſpecimens always ſhow the rings of the body; 
and from obſerving others, it will be eaſy to find the 
number and diſpoſition of the legs; parts, or even 
whole ones, being left on ſeveral, and often complete 
Pairs. In this way the legs, antennæ, and proboſcis, 
may be diſcovered. See Coccus above. 
COCKBURNE (Mrs Catharine), a moſt accom- 
pliſhed lady and celebrated writer, was the daughter 
of captain David Trotter, a native of Scotland, and a 


ſea-· commander in the reign of king Charles II. She 


was born in Londor, Aug. 16. 1679, and baptized in 
the Proteſtant church, according to which ſhe was bred 
up in her infancy a Proteſtant ; but being a ſprighily, 
ingenious, and beautiful child, ſhe was particularly 
careſſed by ſome conſiderable families among the Pa- 
piſts. This favour naturally wrought a good opinion 
of ſuch friends; and entering into an intimacy with 
them as ſhe grew vp, ſhe became an eaſy conqueſt to 
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their faith, in which ſhe continued many years, In Cockburrs, 
the mean time her genius ripened apace, and ſhot forth —« 
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proofs of her talents for poetry, even before ſhe had 
paſſed her childhood, In her 17th year ſhe produced 
a tragedy called Agnes de Caſtro, which was acted in 
1695. This performance, and ſome verſes addreſſed 
to Mr Congreve upon his Mourning Bride in 1697, 
brought her into the acquaintance of that gentleman, 
Thus encouraged in her firſt attempt, her Muſe brought 
upon the ſtage three plays more, before the death of 
Mr Dryden in 1701, to whoſe memory ſhe joined with 
ſeveral other ladies in paying a tribute of verſe, How. 
ever, poetry and dramatic writing was not the moſt 
diſtinguiſhed of Miſs Trotter's talents ; ſhe had a re- 
markable philoſophic turn, and capacity equal to ſuch 
reſearches. Mr Locke's Eſſay on Human Underſtand. 
ing came out during this interval: that famous philo- 
ſopher had dreſſed out logic and metaphylics in ſuch a 
new mode as was very agreeable to the taſte of the ſex 
in general, and particularly engaged the attention and 
admiration of our young authoreſs. She had begun 
to project a defence of the effay againſt ſome remarks 
of Dr Burnet of the Charter-bouſe, which was finiſh- 
ed fo early as the beginning of December 1701. She 
had but lately paſſed the 22d year of her age; and 
the maſterly way in which the piece was drawn muſt 
needs have given ſingular pleaſure to her great cham- 
pion, who accordingly expreſſed his ſatis faction by a 
preſent of books to his fair defendreſs. Philoſophy 
ſojourns in the neighbourhood of religion ; theſe phi- 
loſophic reveries would naturally lead a thoughtful 
mind to that ſubject z and taking into her conſideration 
the tenets of her preſent faith, ſhe began to diſcover 
their indefenſible grounds: ſhe therefore reſolved to 
renounce it, and publiſhed a vindication of her change 
in 1707; and returning to the eſtabliſhed church of 
Scotland, the changed her condition likewiſe the next 
year, 1708, and was married to Mr Cockburne, a 
learned divine of that church. The duties of a wife 
and mother called Mrs Cockburne from her books and 
pen many years; and domeſtic cares engaging her at- 


tention, we hear nothing of her as a writer till 1726, 


when her zeal for Mr Locke's opinions drew her again 
into public light. She exerciſed her pen afterwards a3 
occaſion offered; and in 1739 ſhe entered into the 
controverſy concerning the foundation of moral duty 
and obligation, In that controverſy ſhe wrote two 
treatiſes, the firſt of which ſhe tranſmitted in manu- 
ſcript to Mr afterwards Dr Warburton, the late biſhop 
of Glouceſter, who publiſhed it, with a preface of his 
own, in 1747. Mrs Cockburne ſurvived this publica- 
tion two years only. She died in 1749, and was in- 
terred at Long Horſley, near her huſband, who died 
the year before her, with this ſhort ſentence upon the 
tomb, © Let their works praiſe them in the gates,” 
Prov. xxx. 31. Her works were colleQed and pub- 
liſhed in 1751, in two volumes 8vo, with an account 
of her life prefixed. —This collect ion is an ineonteſtible 
proof of the author's genius. But her abilities as 2 
writer will not be ſeen without attending to the pecu— 


liar circumſtances in which her writings were produced: 


her early youth, for inſtance, when ſhe wrote ſome ; 
her very advanced age, and ill tate of health, when ſhe 
drew up others; the uncaſy fituation of ber fortune 
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Coining during the whole courſe of her life; and an interval of 
near 20 years, in the vigour of it, ſpent in the cares 
Colliaſon. of a family, without the leaſt leiſure for reading or 


contemplation ; after which, with a mind ſo long di- 
verted and encumbered, reſuming her ſtudies, ſhe in- 
ſtantly recovered its entire powers; and, in the hcurs 
of relaxation from domeſtic employments, purſued to 
the utmoſt limits ſome of the deepeſt reſearches the 
human underſtanding is capable of. Her character is 
that of a moſt uncommon lady, no leſs celebrated for 
her beauty in her younger years, than for her genius 
and accompliſhments, 
had a remarkable livelineſs in her eyes, and a delicacy 
of complexion which continued to ber death, 
COCKROACH. See BrartrTa, (£rcycl.) 
CoOINING. For Plate LXAXXIY. read Plate 
LXXXII. 
COINS, (Encycl.) p. 2061, middle of eol. 2. The 
harper there mentioned*has been diſuſed for a century 
aſt. See MoxkY- Table. For ninepence, read 1133; 4. ; 
and for “ + of ours, or 158.“ read 187. 52. 
COLLINSON (Peter), an eminent naturaliſt and 
antiquarian, deſcended of an ancient family, was born 
on the paternal eſtate called Zugal-Hall, or Height of 
Hugal, near Windermere lake, in the pariſh of Stavely, 
about ten miles from Kendal in Weſtmoreland. Whilſt 
a youth he diſcovered his attachment to natural hiſtory. 
He began early to make a collection of dried ſpeci- 
mens of plants, and had acceſs to the beſt gardens at 
that time in the neighbourhood. of London. He be- 
came early acquainted with the moſt eminent natural- 
iſte of his time; the Drs Derham, Woodward, Dale, 
Lloyd, and Sloane, were amongſt his friends. Among 
the great variety of articles which form that ſuperb 
collection, now (by the wiſe diſpoſition of Sir Hans 
and the munificence of parliament) the Britith Mu— 
ſeum, ſmall was the number of thoſe with whoſe hi- 
ſtory Mr Collinſon was not well acquainted ; he bein 
one of thoſe few who viſited Sir Hans at all times fa- 
miliarly ; their inclinations and purſuits in reſpect to 
natural hiſtory being the ſame, a firm friendſhip had 
nearly been eſtabliſhed between them. Peter Collin- 
ſon was eleRed a fellow of the Royal Society on the 
12th of December, 1728; and perhaps was one of the 
molt diligent and uſeful members, not only in ſupply- 
ing them with many curious obſervations himſelf, but 
in promoting and preſerving a moſt extenſive corre- 
ſpondence with learned and ingenious foreigners, in all 
countries, and on every uſcful ſubject. Betides his at- 
tention to natural hiſtory, he minuted every ftriking 
hint that occurred either in reading or converſation; 
and from this ſource he derived much information, as 
there were very few men of learning and ingenuity 
who were not of his acquaintance at home; and moſt 
foreigners of eminence in natural biſtory, or in arts and 
ſciences, were recommended to his notice and friend- 
tip. His diligence and economy of time was ſuch, 
that though he never appeared to be in a hurry, he 
maintained an extenſive correſpondence with great 
Punctuality; acquainting the learned and ingenious in 
diſtant parts of the globe, with the diſcoveries and im- 
provements in natural hiſtory in this country, and re- 
ceiving the like information from the moſt eminent 
perſons in almoſt every other. His correſpondence 


1 


She was ſmall of ſtature, but 


and dignity. 
great variety of ſeeds and ſhrubs, which are now the 
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with the ingenious Cadwallader Colden, Eſq; 
York, and the juſtly celebrated Dr Franklin of Phila- 
delphia, furniſh inſtances of the benefit reſulting from 
his attention to all improvements. The latter of theſe 
gentlemen communicated his firſt eſſays on eleQricity 
to Mr Collinſon, in a ſeries of letters, which were then 
publiſhed, and have been reprinted in a late edition of 
the Doctor's ingenious diſcoveries and improvements. 
Perhaps, in ſome future period, the account procured 
of the management of ſheep in Spain, publiſhed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for May and June 1764, may 
not be confidered among the leaſt of the benefits ac- 


cruing from his extenfive and inquiſitive correſpon— 


dence. His converſation, cheerful and uſefully enter- 
taining, rendered his acquaintance much defired by 
thoſe who had a reliſh for natural hiſtory, or were ſtu— 
dious in cultivating rural improvements; and ſecured 
bim the intimate friendſhip of ſome of the moſt emi- 
nent perſonages in this kingdom, as diſtinguiſhed by 
their taſte in planting and horticulture; as by their rank 
He was the firſt who introduced the 


principal. ornaments of every garden; ard it was ow- 
ing to his indefatigable induſtry, that ſo many perſons 
of the firſt diſt inction are now enabled to behold groves 
tranſplanted from the Weſtern continent flouriſhing ſo 
luxuriantly in their ſeveral domains, as if they were 
already become indigenous to Britain. He had ſome 
correſpondents in almoſt every nation in Europe, ſome 
in Aſia, and even at Pekin; who all tranſmitted to 
him the moſt valuable ſeeds they could collect, in re- 
turn for the treaſures of America. The great Lin- 
næus, during his refidence in England, contracted an 
intimate friendſhip with Mr Collinſon, which was re— 
ciprocally increaſed by a multitude of good offices, and 
continued to the laſt. Beſides his attachment to na- 
tural hiſtory, he was very converſant in the antiquities 
of our own country, having been elected a member of 


the Society of Antiquaries April 7th, 1737; and he 


ſupplied them often with many curious articles of in- 
telligence and obſervations, reſpecting both our own 
and other countries. He died in 1768, leaving be- 
hind him many materials for the improvement of na- 
tural hiſtory. 

COLUBER naJa, or Cobra de Capell;, a very 
deadly kind of ſerpent in the Eaſt Indies. The root 
of the lignum colubrinum (ophiorrhiza) is ſaid to have 
been pointed out to the Indians as an antidote again(t 
the bite of this ſerpent by the viverra ichneumon, a 
creature which fights with this ſerpent, and cures itſelf 
by eating of this plant when wounded, The Indians, 
when bit, inſtantly chew it, ſwallow the juice, and 
apply the maſticated root to the punQure. 

COMPASS. For NaviGaTl1oN, Sed. i. 15, read 
F+ $3594 PF» 05 „ 

COMPASS ES, r NO PORTIO VAL, are thoſe whoſe 


joint lies between the points terminating each leg: Plate 
Ia the former ſort CCC XIII. 


they are either mile or compound. 
the centre is fixed, fo that one pair of tlicte ſerves only 


for one proportian. 


Compound proportiinal Compagssts conſiſt of two 
branches, each pointed at either end with tee! : the 
length of the branches is cut through, for a curſor to 
ſlide up and down; in the middle of which eurſor eis a 


45 Q 2 ſcrew, 
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it Compaſſes. ſcrew, ſerving to join the branches, and to fix them theſt from the curſor, the aperture of the other will Compal 
vn — — at any point required. Oa the one leg are diviſions, give the ſine of the angle required: but if the fine | 
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for reducing of figures, &. On the other are num- 
bers, for inſcribing any regular polygon in a circle 
propoted. 

The uſe of the firſt is eaſy. Suppole, v. gr. a right 
line required to be divided into three equal parts; 
puſh the curſor till the ſerew be juſt on the figure 3; 
where fixing it, take the length of the given line be- 
tween the longeſt part of the legs: the diſtance be- 
tween the two ſhorteſt will be one-third of the given 
line. In the ſame manner may the line be divided 1n- 
to 2ny other number of parts. 

For the uſe of the line of polygons. Suppoſe, v. gr. 
a pentagon required to be inſcribed in a circle ; pu 

the curſor till the middle of the ſcrew be againſt 5, the 
number of fides in a pentagon; between the ſhorteſt 
parts of the legs take the diameter of the circle: the 
legs thus opened, the diftance between the points of 
the longeſt parts will be the fide of the pentagon to be 
inſcribed in the circle. And thus for a figure of any 


other number of fides, 5 
Proportional CompASSES with the ſector linen. The 


ftructure of theſe is ſo like that of the common propor- 
tional compaſſes, only a little nicer, that it needs no 
particular deſcription. 

The lines on the firſt face are the line of lines, 
marked inet; it is divided into 100 equal parts, 
every tenth numbered; and the line of chords, which 
goes to 60?, is marked chords. 

On the other face are a line of fines to 90, and a 
line of tangents to 45%, On the other tide are the 
tangents from 452 10 719 34“; on the other, ſecants 
from ©? to 70% 30“. | 


For the uſe of theſe compaſſes. 1. To divide a line 


into auy number of equal parts leſs than 100: Divide 


100 by the number of parts required; ſlip the curſor 
till the line on the ſliding dovetail be againſt the quo- 
tient on the line of lines; then, the whole line being 
taken between the points of the compaſſes molt remote 
from the centre, the aperture of the other wilt ſhow 


the diviſion required. 2. A right line given, ſuppo- 


{ed to be divided into 100 parts, to take any number 
of thoſe parts: flip the line on the ſliding dovetail to 
the number of parts required; the whole line being ta- 
ken between the points fartheſt from the centre, the 
aperture of the other two will include the number of 


diviſions required. 3. The radius being given, to find 


the chord of any arch under 602: flip the line on the 
Niding dovetail to the degrees required on the line of 


chords; the radius being taken between the points far- 


theſt from the centre of the curſor, the aperture of the 


other line will be the chord required, provided the 


number of degrees be greater than 29: if it be leſs, 
the aperture taken from the radius will leave the chord 
required. 4. If the chord of an arch under 609 be 
given, and the radius required; flip the line on the 
dovetail to the degrees given on the line of chords; 
the given chord being taken between the two points 
next the curſor, the aperture of the other will be the 
radius required. 5. The radius being given, to find 
the fine of any number of degrees : ſlip the line on the 
dovetail to the degree on the line of fines whoſe fine 
is required; the radius taken between the points fur- 


of the oppoſite points will be the fine required. 6. The 
radius being given, to find the tangent of any num. 
ber of degrees under 71: if the tangent required be 
under 260 30“, then ſlip the line on the dovetail to 
the degree propoſed on the tangent line; the radius 
taken between the points fartheſt from the curſor, the 
aperture of the others will be the tangent of the de- 


grees required: if the tangent required be above 262. 


30', but under 45®, the line on the curſor muſt be 
ſlipped to the degrees given on the tangent line; 


then the radius being taken between the points fur- 


theft from the curſor, the aperture of the others will 
be the tangent. If the tangent required be preater 
than 455, but leſs than 56 20”, flip the notch on the 
tangent fide of the turned cheek to the degree © in 
the tangent line on the fide of the compaſs; the ra- 
dius taken between the points fartheſt from the cur- 
ſor, the difference between the aperture of the other 
and theſe added together, will be the tangent re- 


quired. Thus, for the tangents of other degrees un- 


der 71. After the like manner may the ſecant of any 
number of degrees under 71 be found. 

Mr Heath, a mathematical-inftrument maker in 
London, conſtrued a pair of proportional compaſſes 
in 1746, with a curious and uſeful contrivance for pre- 
venting the ſhorter legs from changing their poſition 
when theſe compaſſes were uſed. It confiſted of a 
ſmall beam ſoldered to a ſcrew, and running parallel 
to the leg of the compaſſes, nearly of the length of 
the groove: in this beam a ſlit was made, which ad- 
mitted of a ſliding-nut, the other end of which fell 


into a hole in the bottom of the ſcrew belonging to 
the great nut of the compaſſes. The ſerew- pin of the 


beam paſſed through an adjuſter, by means of which 
the mark on the ſlider might be brought exactly to 


any diviſion. But the proportional compaſſes have been 


much out of uſe fince the invention of the ſector. 
COMPOSITION, (Encycl.) See alſo the articles 
Diarocuk, ErisTLE, and HisToky, (Eucycl.) 
COMUS, in mythology, the god of jollity or feſti— 
vity. There is great reaſon to believe he was the Cha- 
mos of the Moabites; Beel-Phegor, Baal-Peor, Pria- 


pus, and Bacchus. He is repreſented under the ap- 
pearance of a young man, with an inflamed red coun- 


tenance, his head inclined, and crowned with flowers; 


his air drowſy ; leaning on a huntſman's ſpear in his 
left hand, and holding an inverted torch in his right. | 


His ſtatue was placed at the chamber doors of new 
married perſons ; his pedeſtal crowned with flowers. 


CONCEPTION, in medicine, denotes the firlt for- 


mation of the embryo, or fetus, in the womb. 
Conception is no other than ſuch a concourſe and 
commixture of the prolific ſeed of the male with that 
of the female, in the cavity of the uterus, as 1nwe- 
diately produces an embryo. 
The ſymptoms of conception or pregnancy are, 
when, in a few days after the conjugal act, a imall 


pain is perceived about the nave], and is attended with 


ſome gentle commorions in the bottom of the abdo— 
men; and within one, two, three, or even four, 
months, the menſes ceaſe to flow, or prove in les 
quantity than uſual, Upon the firit failure ory 
| | d; 


1 ſerving to divide lines into any number of equal parts, ſought be leſs than 300, the difference of the apertures Concepti) 
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conception kind, the woman begins to count the ſeries of her 
—— weeks, without taking any notice of the time before 


elapſed; after this, or between the ſecond or third 
months, but generally about the third, the motions of 
the embryo become perceivable to the mother; who 
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hereupon becomes troubled with a nauſea, vomiting, 


loathing, longing, &c. About this time the brealts 
begin to ſwell, grow hard and painful, and contain a 
little milk; the nipples alſo become larger, firmer, and 
darker coloured, a livid circle appearing round them : 
the eyes ſeem ſunk and hollow. During the two firſt 
months of pregnancy, the woman grows thinner and 
ſleaderer; the abdomen being alſo depreſſed; though 
it afterwards diſtends, and grows gradually larger. 

The manner wherein conception is effected is thus 
laid down by the modern writers. In the ſuperficies of 
the ovaries of women, there are found little pellucid 
ſpherules, conſiſting of two concentric membranes fill- 
ed with a lymphatic humour, and connected to the 
ſurface of the ovaria, underneath the tegument, by a 
thick calix, contiguous to the extremities of the mi- 
nute ramifications of the Fallopian tubes. 

Theſe ſpherules, by the uſe of venery, grow, ſwell, 
raiſe and dilate the membrane of the ovary into the 
form of papillæ; till, the head propending from the 
ſtalk, it is at length ſeparated from it; leaving be- 
hind it a hollow cicatrix in the broken membrane of 
the ovary ; which, however, ſoon grows up again. 

Now, in theſe ſpherules, while ſtill adhering to the 
ovary, fetuſes have been frequently found; whence it 
appears, that theſe are a kind of ova, or eggs, deriving 
their ſtructure from the veſſels of the ovary, and their 
liquor from the humours prepared therein. 

Hence alſo it appears, that the Fallopian tubes be- 
ing ſwelled and ſtiffened by the act of venery, with 
their muſcular fimbriæ, like fingers, may embrace the 
ovaries, compreſs them, and by that compreſſion ex- 
pand their own mouths: and thus the eggs, now ma- 
ture, and detached as before, may be forced into their 
cavities, and thence conveyed into the cavity. of the 
vterus ; where they may either be cheriſhed and re- 
tained, as when they meet with the male feed; or, if 
they want that, again expelled. | 

Hence the phenomena of falſe conceptions, abor- 
tions, ſœtuſes found in the cavity of the abdomen, the 
Fallopian tubes, &c. For in coition, the male: ſeed, 
zbounding with living animalcules, apitated with a 
great force, a briſk heat, and probably with a great 
quantity of animal-ſpirits, is violently impelled through 
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Hence it appears, that conception may happen in Cook. 


any part where the ſemen meets with an ovum : thus, 
whether it be carried-through the Fallopian tube to 
the ovary, and there caſt upon the ovum ; or whether 
it meet with it in ſome receſs of the tube itſelf ; or, 
laſtly, whether it join it in the cavity of the uterus, it 
may till have the ſame effect, as it appears from obſer- 
vation actually to have done. But it is probable, that 
conception is then moſt perfect when the two, viz. the 
{ſemen and ovum, are carried at the ſame time into the 
uterus, and there mixed, &c, 


Other anatomiſts chooſe to ſuppoſe the male-ſeed 


taken up, before it arrives in the uterus, by the veins 
which open into the vagina, &c. and thus mixed with 
the blood; by which, in the courſe of circulation, it is 
carried, duly prepared, into the ovary, to impregnate 
the eggs. | | | | 

It has been advanced by ſeveral writers, that women 
may poſſibly conceive in their ſleep, and be with child 
without any knowledge of the occaſion of it. As ri— 
diculous and abſurd as this doctrige may appear to the 
generality of the world, no leſs an author than Gen- 
ſili has thought it worthy a particular diſſertation. 

COOK (Captain James), a late celebrated naviga- 
tor, was born at Marton, a village about four miles 
from Great Ayton, in the county of York, and chri- 
ſtened there, as appears from the pariſh-regiſter, No- 


vember 2. 1728. His father formerly uſed to be em- 


the mouth of the uterus, which on this occaſion is 


opener, and through the valves of the neck of the ute- 
rus, which on this occaſion are Jaxer than ordinary, 
into the uterus itſelf; which now, in like manner, be— 
comes more active, turgid, hot, inflamed, and moiſt- 


ened with the flux of its lymph and ſpirits, by means 


of the titillation excited in the nervous papiliz by the 
attrition againſt the rugæ of the vagina. 

The ſemen thus diſpoſed in the uterus, is retained, 
heated, and agitated, by the convulſive conſtriction of 
the vtervus itſelf; till meeting with the ova, the fineſt 
and moſt animated part enters through the dilated 
pores of the membranula of the ovum, now become 
glandulous; is there retained, nouriſhed, dilated; grows 
to its umbilicus, or navel; ſtifles the other leſs lively 
animalcules; and thus is conception, effected. 


ployed as a fiſherman, and ſometimes as a day-labour- 
er; and his fon divided his early life between the low- 
eft duties in huſbandry and the little ſchool-learning 
which could be afforded him. He afterwards lived 
with a grocer in that country : but not liking his fi- 
tuation, he bound himſelf an apprentice to the maſter 
of a collier trading from Newcaſtle to London ; with 
whom he might have continued, had not the want of 
ſeamen 1n the royal navy occaſioned his removal into 
the ſervice of his ſovereign before the expiration of 
his indentures. | 

The time which intervened between this and his be- 
ing raiſed to be a commiſſion- officer, was not paſſed 
in ſuch a manner as to render it worthy of any detail. 
He ſoon acquired all the requifites which belonged 
to his profeſſion; and deported himſelf ſo much to the 
ſatisfaQion of his ſuperiors, that he received a com- 
miſſion as lieutenant on the firſt day of April 1960; 
and ſoon after gave a ſpecimen of thoſe abilities which 
recommended him to the commands which he execu— 
ted ſo highly to his credit. 


In the year 1765 he was with Sir William Burnaby 


on the Jamaica ſtation; and that officer having occa- 
fion to fend diſpatches to the governor of Jucatan, re- 
Jative to the logwood cutters in the Bay of Honduras, 
lieutenant Cook was ſelected for that employment; 
and he peformed it in a manner which intitled him to 
the approbation of the admiral. A relation of this 
voyage and journcy was publiſhed in the year 1769, 
under the title of“ Remarks on a Paſſage from the 
River Baliſe, in the Bay of Honduras, to Merida, the 
capital of the province of Jucatan in the Spaniſh Welt 


Indies, by Lieutenant Cook,“ in an 8vo pamphlet. 


To a perfect knowledge of all the duties belonging 
to a ſea-life, Mr Cook had added a great ſkill in attro- 
nomy. In the year 1767, the Royal Society reſolved, 
that it would be proper to ſend perſons into ſome my 
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Cook. of the South Seas, to obſerve the tranſit of the planet 
Venus over the ſun's diſk; and by a memorial deli- 


vered to his majeſty, they recommended the iſlands of 
Marqueſas de Mendoſa, or thoſe of Rotterdam or 
Amiterdam, as the propereſt place then known for 
making ſuch obſervation. To this memorial a favour- 
able anſwer was returned; and the Endeavour, a ſhip 
built for the coal trade, was put in commiſſion, and 
the command of her given to lieutenant Cook. Bur 
before the veſſel was ready to ſail, captain Wallis re- 
turned from his voyage, and pointed out Otaheite as 
a place more proper for the purpoſe of the expedition 
than either of thoſe mentioned by the Royal Society. 
This alteration was approved of; and our navigator 
was appointed by that learned body, with Mr Charles 
Greeo, to obſerve the tranfit. Oa this occafion lieu- 


tenant Cook was promoted to be captain, and his com- 


miſſion bore date the 25th of May 1768. He imme- 
diately hoifted the pennant, and took command of the 
ſhip; in which he ſailed down the river on the zoth 
of July. In this voyape he was accompanied by Jo- 
ſeph Banks, Eſq; and Dr Solander; and on 12th 
June 1771 returned to England, after having been ab- 
ſent almoſt three years. The narrative of this expedi- 
tion was written by Dr Hawkeſworth. 1 15 
Soon after captain Cook's return to England, it 
was reſolved to equip two ſhips to complete the diſco— 


very of the ſouthern hemiſphere. It had long been 


a prevailing idea, that the uncxplored part contained 
another continent. To aſcertain the fact was the prin- 


cipal object of this expedition; and that nothing 


might be omitted that could tend to facilitate the en- 
terpriſe, two ſhips were provided, furniſhed with every 
neceſſary which could promote the ſucceſs oi the un- 
dertaking. The firſt of theſe ſhips was called the Re- 
ſolution, under the command of captain Cook; the 
other the Adventure, commanded by captain Fur- 
neaux. Both of them ſailed from Deptford on the 
9th of April 1772, and arrived at the Cape of Good 
Hope on the zoth of October. They departed from 
thence on the 22d of November; and from that time 


until the 17th of January 1773, continued endeavour- 


ing to diſcover the continent, when they were obliged 
to relinquiſh the deſign, obſerving the whole ſea co- 
vered with ice from the direction of S. E. round by 
the ſouth to weſt. They then proceeded into the 
South Seas, and made many other diſcoveries, and re- 
turned to the Cape of Good Hope on the 2 1ſt of 
March 1774, and from thence tv England on the 
14th of July ; having, during three years and eigh- 
teen days (in which time the voyage was performed), 
loſt but one man by ſickueſs in captain Cook's ſhip ; 
although he had navigated throughout all the climates 
from 52 north to 71 fouth, with a company of 118 
men. 


The relation of this voyage was given to the public 


by captain Cook himſelf, and by Mr George Forſter, 
fon of Dr Forſter, who had been appointed by go- 
vernment to accompany him for the purpoſe of making 
oblervations on ſuch natural productions as might be 
found in the courſe of the navigation. That publiſh- 
cd by captain Cook has generally been aſcribed to a 
gentleman of great eminence in the literary world; 
but if the tefimony of one who was on board the ſhip, 
and who made an extract from the journal in its rude 


„ 


uncorrected ſtate, may be relied on, there ſeems no Cook. 
reaſon to aſcribe the merit of the work to any other —— 


perſon than him whoſe name it goes under, 

The want of ſucceſs which attended captain Cook's 
attempt to diſcover a ſouthern continent, did not dif. 
courage another plan being reſolved on, which had 
been recommended ſome time before. This was no 
other than the finding out a north-weſt paſſage, which 
ſome had conceived to be a praQticable ſcheme. The 
dangers which our navigator had twice braved, would. 
have exempted him from being folicited a third time to 
venture his perſon in unknown countries, amongſt deſart 
iſlands, inhoſpitable climates, and in the midſt of ſavages; 
but, on his opinion being aſked concerning the perſon 
who would be moſt proper to execute this deſign, he 
once more relinquiſhed the quiet and comforts of do- 
meſtie life, to engage in ſcenes of turbulence and con- 
fuſion, of difficulty and danger, His intrepid ſpirit 
and inquifitive mind induced him again to offer his 
ſervices; and they were accepted without heſitation. 
The manner in which he had deported himſelf on for- 
mer occaſions, left no room to ſuppoſe that a fitter 
man could be ſelected. He prepared for his departure 
with the utmoſt alacrity, and actually failed in the 
month of July 1776. | | 

A few months after his departure from England, 
notwithſtanding he was then abſent, the Royal So- 
ciety voted him Sir Godfrey Copley's gold-medah as 
a reward for the account which he had tranſmitted to 


that body, of the method taken to preſerve the health 


of the crew of his ſhip; and Sir John Pringle, in his 
oration of 3zoth November, pronounced an high eulo- 
gium upon him. 
Thais honourable teſtimony to the merit of our gal- 
lant commander, never came to his knowledge.—— 
While his friends were waiting with the moſt earneſt. 
ſolicitude for tidings concerning him, and the whole 
nation expreſſed an anxious impatience to be informed 
of his ſucceſs, advice was received from captain Clerke, 
in a letter dated at Kamſchatka, the Sth day of June 
1779 ; from which, and from other accounts, we 
learn, “ That captain Cook, after he had paſſed the 
Cape of Good Hope, had continued his courſe along 
Van Diemen's Land and New Zealand. He arrived 
happily in Auguſt 1977 at the iſland of Otaheite, 
where he landed Omiah, a native of the iſland, in per- 
fe& health: That fince the laſt voyage of captain 
Cook to that iſland, the Spaniards had been there 
twice, and ſtaid ſome months, and their ſhips 
had left all forts of birds and domeſtic animals, but 
only of the male ſpecies; ſo that they received the 
cows and the ſhe-goats that captain Cook brought 
with great pleaſure, He left that iſland in the month 
of December following; and after having made ſeve - 
ral new diſcoveries in the South Sea, he arrived in the 
month of March 1778 on the coaſts of America, fi- 
tuated in the ſouth of Kamſchatka. A leak being dil- 
covered in captain Cook's ſhip the Reſolution, and 
finding a very ſtormy ſca, he was obliged to anchor in 
a bay in that part of the coaſt. After having repair- 
ed his own ſhip, they both put to ſea ; and ſailing. 
along the coaſt, they at laſt diſtinctly diſcovered the 
ſtrait between Alia and America, The two parts of 
the world preſented only, at that height of latitude, 


a low barren land without any ſhelter, and a ſea my 
Y 
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Cook. very middling depth. They continued their route determined on the union which afterwards took place Copper. 
till they perceived diſtinaly the American coaſt ex- between them. plate 
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tending to the north-eaſt, He then thought himſelf 
arrived near to the bounds of his wiſhes ; but when he 
came to 702 45! Lat. and 1989 of Long. (probably 
reckoning from Greenwich), he met with impenetrable 
mountains of ice, which obliged him to turn towards 
the ſouth. He caſt anchor near the iſland Unalaſch- 
ka, whence his letter is dated. 
in 53, 55 Lat. and 192, 3o Long. conſequently g1- 
ving that iſland a more weſtern and ſouthern poſition 
than is in the new general chart of Ruſſia. 

As he then found himſelf to the eaſt of Sandwich 
Iſland, which he had paſſed in his voyage, he reaſon- 
ably thought he muſt meet with other iſfſands ; he 
therefore failed again, in order to paſs the autumn and 
the winter in a more temperate climate, He actually 
diſcovered divers other iſlands, which appeared to him 
extremely fertile, and where the inhabitants had rai— 
ſed ſtone · walls upon the heights for their defence. He 
caſt anchor at one of theſe iſlands, named O-auy Ve, in 
the gulph of Caracah-Coſla, and treated very amicably 
with the natives, who paid him almoſt divine honoure, 
After he had refreſhed his people, one of. whom only 
nad died in the voyage, and two others had fallen 
tick, he was already got under ſail, when a furious 
ſtorm hurt his mizen-maſt, which obliged him to re- 
turn to the gulph to repair it. The iſlanders became 
every day more bold, and moſt clearly demonſtrated 
their inclination for theft ; which went ſo far as to 
ſteal one of his boats. Captain Cook, willing to ſeek 
juſtice for this robbery, went on ſhore with his lien- 
tenant, and ten or twelve of his crew. He advanced 
towards a large body of the inhabitants, who always 
paid him great reſpect, and accoſted their chief. 
Whilſt the negociation was carrying on, the inſolence 
of one of the iſlanders, who was in the throng, obli- 
ged him to fire on him with his muſket, loaded only 
with ſmall-ſhot, which did not even penetrate the mat 
with which he was covered. The Indians began then 
to be enraged ; and when the lieutenant had at length 


hred and killed his man, the whole troog fell on the 
body : and as ſoon as the ſailors had diſcharged their 


pieces, they did not give them time to load again, 
but killed captain Cook and four of his people, for- 
cing the others, partly wounded, to make their eſcape 
under the favour of the fire of their pinnace. | 

« This fatal event happened on the 14th February 
1779. A council was then called of the officers, to 
determine whether their commander's death ſhould not 


be revenged in an exemplary manner; but it was 
thought moſt adviſable to keep on the defenſive until 


the maſt was repaired. In the mean time captain 
Clerke made friends with the ſavages, and quitted 
the" iſland to return to Kamſchatka, where he wintered 
In Port Awatſcha, from the 1 of January that year 
till the month of June, and then ſailed to diſcover (as 
he writes word) more exactly the iſlands between 
Kamſkatca and America.” | 
Captain Cook was a married man, and left ſeveral 
children behind him. 
has ſettled a penſion of 25 l. a-year, and 2001. a- year 
on his widow. It is remarkable, if true as reported, 
that captain Cook was godfather to his wife; and at 
the very time ſne was chriſtened, declared that he had 


He fixes that iſland 


On each of theſe his majeſty 


Few men have been more repretted than captain f 


Cook. He poſſeſſed all the qualities which could in- 
ſure the eſteem of mankind. To the moſt undaunted 
courage he added a moſt perſevering reſolution. He 
acquired the love of his ſeamen, as well by the ſoft 
as by (tern virtues ; being equally gentle and humare 
as he was commanding and intrepid. Without being 
poſſeſſed of much literature, or cultivating letters, he 
acquitted himſelf with credit even where the talents of 
writing were required. No man ſeemed ſo well form- 
ed for enterpriſes ſuch as he was engaged in. He was 
fond of the purſuit, and ſacrificed every confid-ration 
to them, He owed his riſe entirely to his merit ; and 
retained the modeſty of his early fate after he had 
riſen beyond the expectations of his friends, and equal 
to his own. | | 

COPPERPLATE. See Encravixe, (£Encyl.) 

COPYHOULD, (EZEncycl.) See Texure and Vit- 
LENAGE, (ZEncycl.) | | 

CORAL, ( Encyc/.) The nature and origin of co— 
ral has long been a ſubject of much diſpute. Some 
have ſuppoſed that it is a ſtone; others a plant; and 
it has been almoſt univerſally believed that it was ſoft 


while in the ſea, but grew hard on being taken out of 


it, But Boccone examined coral in the water, before 
it was taken up into the air, and invariably found it 
hard, except at its extremities, whence, by preſſing it, 
flowed a ſmall quantity of milky fluid, already taken 
notice of, We may therefore infer, that there is more 
of imagination than of truth in the name gorgonium, 
which the ancients gave to coral, and defigned to ſhow | 
that Meduſa's head did not convert objects into ſtone, 


more ſurely than coral became petrified as ſoon as it 


appeared in the air. 

M. de Peyſſonnel of Marſeilles, has, in conſequence 
of a ſeries of experiments and obſervations from about 
the year 1720 to 1750, introduced a new ſyſtem with 


reſpect to the nature and production of coral, and fi- 


milar marine ſubſtances. Thoſe bodies, which the 
connt de Marſigli imagined to be flowers, this inge- 
nious naturaliſt diſcovered to be inſeQs inhabiting the 
coral; for upon taking branches of it out of the wa- 
ter, the flowers, which proceeded from a number of 
white points anſwering to the holes that pierced the 
bark, and the radiation of which reſembled the flower 


of the olive: tree, entered into the bark and diſappear- 


ed; but upon being again reftored to the water, they 
were ſome hours after perceptible. Theſe flowers 
ſpread on white paper lolt their tranſparency, and be- 
came red as they dried. The holes in the bark cor- 
reſpond to ſmall cavities upon the ſubſtance of the co- 
ral; and when the bark is removed, there may be ſeen 
an infinite quantity of little tubes connecting the bark 
with the inner ſubſtance, befides a great number of 
ſmall glands adhering to them; and from theſe tubes 
and glands the milky juice of coral iſſues forth: the 
holes in the bark are the openings through which the 
inſects that form theſe ſubſtances for their habitation 
come forth; and thoſe cavities which are partly in the 
bark and partly in the ſubſtance, are the cells which 
they inhabit. The organs of the animal are contained 
in the tubes, and the glandules are the extremities of 
his feet, and the milky liquor is the blood and _ 
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of the animal, which are more or leſs abundant in pro- 
portion to its health and vigour, When the inſects are 
dead, they corrupt, and communicate to the water the 
ſmell of putrid fiſh, This juice or liquor runs along 
the furrows perceived upon the proper ſubſtance or 
body of coral, and Ropping by little and little becomes 
ſixed and hard, and is changed into ſtone; and being 
ſtopped in the bark, cauſes the coral to increaſe pro- 
portionably and in every direction. In forming coral, 
and other marine productions of this claſs, the animal 
labours like thoſe of the ttſtaceous kind, each accord» 
ing to his ſpecies; and their productions vary accord- 
ing to their ſeveral forms, magnitudes, and colours. 


The coral inſeR, or polype, M. Peyſlonacl obſerves, 


expands itfelf in water, and contracts itſelf in air, or 
when it is touched with the band in water, or acid li- 
quois are poured upon it: and he actually ſaw theſe 
iuſects move their claws or legs, and expand them- 
ſelves, when the ſea-water containing coral was placed 
near the fire, and keep them in their expanded ſtate 
when ſeparated from the coral in hoiling water. Bro— 
ken branches of coral have been obterved to faſten 
themſelves to other branches, and have continued to 
grow; and this is the caſe, when they are connected 
with detached pieces of rock and other ſubſtances, 
from which no nouriſhment could be derived. The 
coral inſects in their cells, not having been isjured, 
continue their operations; and as they draw no nou- 


riſhment from the ſtone of the coral, they are able to 
Coral was 


increaſe in a detached and ſeparate late, 
found to be equally red in the ſea as out of it; and it 
waz more ſhining when juſt taken ont of the water, 
than even when 1t is poliſhed; and the bark by being 
dried becomes ſomewhat pale. M. Peyſſongel found 
that it grows in different directions, ſometimes perpen- 
dicularly downwards, ſometimes horizontally, and 
ſometimes upwards; and in the caverns of the fea, 
open to every expoſure. | 

This ſyttem was little regarded, though firſt com- 
municated to the Academy of Sciences at Paris in 1727, 
till Mr Trembley's diſcovery of the freih-water po- 
Iype ; but ſince that time, it has been confirmed by 
the obſervations of M. Bernard de Juſſieu on the ſea- 
coaſts of Normandy, and thoſe of M. de Reaumur near 


Rochelle. M. Donati of Turin has alſo adopted the fame 


hypotheſis, viz. that coral is a mais of animals of the 
polype kind; and inftead of repreſenting the polype 
beds and cells which they contain as the work of po— 
lypes, he thinks it more juſt to ſay, that coral and 
other coralline bodies have the ſame relation to the po— 


lypes united to them, that there is between the ſhell 


of a (nail and the ſnail itſelf, or the bones of an ani— 
mal and the animal itſelf. 8 55 | 

The ſame ſyſtem has alto been exceltently illuſtrated 
and eftablithed by Mr Ellis, in anſwer to the objec- 
tions of Dr Baſter of Zealand, and Dr Pallas of Ber- 
lin, who (till refer corallines to the vegetable king- 
dom. | | 

"There are properiy but three kinds of coral; red, 
white, and black: the black is the rareſt, and moſt 
eſteemed; but the red was formerly uſed in medicine, 


It must be choſen thick, ſmooth, and ſhining, and of 


a beautiful red, not covered with any tartareous mat- 
ter. However, this ſubſtance is now ſcarce ever pre- 
feribed by any intelligent practitiouer. 
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CORALLINES, in natural hiſtory, were former. Corallines, 


ly reckoned a genus of plants, and Mr Tournefort 
enumerates 36 ſpecies of them; but in the Linnzan 
ſyſtem they belong to the claſs of zoophytes, and are 
defined by modern naturaliſts to be ſubmarine plant. 
like bodies, that conſiſt of many flender finely divided 
and jointed branches, reſembling ſome ſpecies of moſs; 
or animals growing 1n the form of plants, having their 
ſtems fixed to other bodies: theſe ſtems are compoſed 
of capillary tubes, whoſe extremities paſs through a 
calcareous cruſt, and open into pores on the furface. 
The branches are often jointed, and always ſubdivided 
into ſmaller branches, which are either looſe and un- 


connected, or joined as if they were glued together. 


They are diſtinguiſhed from plants by their texture 
and hardneſs: they alſo yield in diſtillation a conſide- 
rable quantity of volatile falt; and their ſmell, io burn. 
ing, reſembles that of burnt horns and other animal 
ſubſtances. Many of the corallines ſeem to coaſiſt of a 
ſingle tube, containing a ſingle parent animal. Every 
branch emitted contains an offspring of this parent de- 
pendent upon 1t, and yet capable of producing its like 
in the emiſſion of a new branch. Others conſiſt of 
many ſuch tubes united, rifing up together, and en- 
circling the deſerted tubes of their progenitors, whoſe 
exuviæ become the fubltratum of a riſing generation. 


Mr Ellis diftributes corallines into the ve/iculated, tus 


bular, celliferous, and articulated kinds. 

Veſiculated corallines are diſtinguiſhed by their horny 
hollow ramifications: molt of them are furniſhed with 
little denticles on their branches, like leaves on moſſes; 
and at certain ſeaſons of the year they are furniſhed 
with ſmall bodies like bladders, proceeding from their 
ſtems and branches, and differing in form according 
to the different ſpecies. Their colour, when dry, is 
of a yellowiſh or pale brown, and their nature is ela- 


ſtic. They are found adhering to rocks, ſhells, and 


fucuſes, by {mall root-like tubes: they recover their 
form in water, after having been dried; and when put 
into vinegar, they cauſe no efferveſcence. See Plate 
CCCXV. fig. 1. a which repreſents the fea-tamariſk 
in its natural {ize, and A in which the denticles are 
magnified. Fig. 2. 6, B, is the ſea-eypreſs; fig. 3. 
c d, CD, the ſmall elimbing coralline with well ſhaped 
cups. | 

Tubular corallines are compoſed of a number of 
ſimple tubes, growing up nearly together; or of ſuch 
branched ones as have neither denticles nor velicles. 
Theſe are horny and elaſtic like the former, and reco- 
ver their original form in water. Some of them ap- 
pear wrinkled like the wind-pipe, and others like the 
inteſtines of ſmall animals. See fig. 4. E. 

Celliferous corallines are thoſe which appear, whe? 
magnitied, to be fine thin cells, the habitations of {mail 
animals connected together, and diſpoſed in a variety 
of elegant forms like branches. Theſe efferveſce with 
acids. See fig. 5. Hand F. 

Articulated coralline; conſiſt of ſhort pieces of a ſtonj 
or cretaceous brittle matter, whoſe ſurface is covered 
with pores or cells, which are joined by a tough, mem. 
branous, flexile ſubſtance, compoſed of many ſmall 
tubes of the like nature compacted together. The 
{tony part is ſoluble 'n vinegar, and the other part re- 
mains entire. See Plate CCCXVI. fig. 1. 


Sce the deſcription and drawings of a great variety 
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Corines of ſpecies belonging to each claſs, in Ellis's Nat. Hiſt, 


above cited. a, A, (fig. 6.) is the coralline of the ſhops. 
It is fixed to rocks and ſhells by ſtony joints, which, as 
they riſe, are united to others by extremely fine and ſlen- 
der tubes: Theſe may be diſcovered by a good eye, or 
a common magnifier. As the ſtems extend themſelves, 
they become pennated by ſide- branches, which come 
out oppoſite to each other, and are jointed in the ſame 
manner; the joints of this ſpecies are like the up- 

er part of an inverted cone, but a little compreſſed : 
The whole ſurface is covered over with very minute 


_ circular-ſhaped cells like pores ; ſee B, and But, 


where they are higher magnified. B 2, ſhows the 
croſs ſection highly magnified, If a branch of this 
coralline is put into vinegar, theſe cells are diſſolved 
with the whole cretaceous ſurface; inſtead of which 
there appear rows of minute ramifications, which 
ſeem to have communicated with each of theſe 
cells. Upon ſome ſpecimens of this coralline, we 
may obſerve little ſmall figures like ſeed-veſſels, with 
which the branches frequently terminate: They are 
alſo found on the fides, as may be ſeen at A, where 
they are magnified. When a branch is rendered ſoft 
by being fleeped in vinegar, there may be ſqueezed 
out from the little knobs at the ends and fides, ſmall 
twiſted figures, like thoſe at A 1, which are magnified 
bigher at A 2,—We frequently find this coralline of 
different colours, as red, green, aſh, and white; but 
all of it, by being expoſed to the fun and air on the 
ſhore, becomes white, 5 | 

The ancients have ſaid great things of the virtues 
of the common coralline. Dioſcorides preſcribes it for 
mitigating the pain of the gout, and for preventing 
ſtagoations of the humours in any part; he ſays no- 
thing of its virtues againſt worms, which are what we 
alone eſteem it for. We give it in powder from to grains 
to a ſcruple or half a dram twice a day in theſe caſes, 
and that with a confiderable good effect. 

Beſides the above, Mr Ellis enumerates other ge— 
nera of marine productions; as the keratophyta, eſ- 
chara, ſponges, and alcyonium; all which are the neſts 
or matrices of ſea- animals. See PolypE. The laft 
claſs of marine bodies is formed like funguſes of va- 
rious figures, and with different forts of covering: ſome 
having a gritty, and ſome a callous ſkin, with a ſpongy 


fubſtance in the inſide : other ſpecies are of a fleſhy 


fubſtance. 


CORRALLOIDES (rRuricks.) See EschARA 
and KERATOPHYTA, in this APPENDIX. 

— CORNS, in ſurgery, hard excreſcences, conſiſting of 
indurations of the ſkin ariſing on the toes, and ſometimes 
oa the ſides of the feet, where they are much expoſed to 
the preſſure of the ſhoes. By degrees they preſs them- 
ſelves farther down between the muſcular fibres on 
theſe parts, and by their irritation occaſion extreme 
pain, Many cures have been preſcribed, but the total 
removal of them is always found to be attended with 
great difficulty. It has been recommended to ſoften 
tnem with plaſters and then to pull them vp by the 
roots, to apply cauftic, &c. A piece of raw beef 
laid on by way of plaſter, and frequently ſhiftcd, is 
alſo ſaid to be effectual; but the belt cure is to bathe 
them frequently in warm water, and pare away as 
— as poſſible of the indurated ſkin without drawing 
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CORRODY, in law. See Revexve, (Encycl.) 

CORYLUS, (Encycl.) See alſo Hazen, ( Encycl.) 

CORYPHA, MovunxTain- Palm, or Cabbage-T ree, 
in botany ; a genus of the order of palmæ, belonging 
to the moncecia claſs of plants. There is only one 
ſpecies, the umbracula, a native of the Weſt Indies, 
where it is ſaid to riſe to the height of 159 and 200 
feet. It is by ſome authors called the palmetto royal; 
and well, ſays Hughes in his Natural Hiſtory of Bar- 
badoes, may it be called royal, fince neither the tall 
cedars of Lebanon, nor any of the trees of the foreſt, 
are equal to it in height, beauty, or proportion. It 


is generally as ſtraight as an arrow: near the earth it 


is about ſeven feet in circumference, but tapers as it 
aſcends. The bark is of an aſh- colour, till within 25 
or 30 feet of the extremity of the tree; when it alters 
at once to a deep ſea-green, which continues to the 
top. Upon removing the large Jeaves, or branchee, 
which ſurround the top of the trunk a little way above 
the beginning of the green bark juſt mentioned, what 
is called the cabbage is diſcovered lying in many thin, 


ſnow-white, brittle flakes, in taſte reſembling an al- 


mond, but ſweeter. This ſubſtance, which cannot be 
procured without deſtroying the tree, is boiled, and 
eaten with mutton by the inhabitants of the Weſt In- 


dies, in the ſame manner as turnips and cabbage are 


with us ; it is likewiſe pickled, and ſent to Europe, 
where it is eſteemed an exquiſite delicacy. 

In the pith of the trunk of the cabbage-palms, when 
felled, there breeds a kind of worms, or grubs, which 
are eaten and eſteemed a great delicacy by the French 
of Martinico, St Domingo, and the adjoining iſlands. 
Theſe worms, ſays father Labat, are about two inches 
long, and of the thickneſs of one's finger; the head is 
black, and attached to the body without any diftinc- 
tion of neck. Their preparation for the table is 
as follows: They are ſtrung on wooden ſkew. 3 before 


a fire, and as ſoon as heated, are rubbed over with 
raſpings of cruſt, ſalt, pepper, and nutmeg ; this pow- 


der abſorbs all the fat, which during the cookery would 
otherwiſe eſcape ; when properly roaſted they are ſer- 
ved up with orange or citron ſauce. Theſe worms 
being expoſed for ſome time to the ſun, are ſaid to yield 
an oil which is of great efficacy in the piles. The 
oil in queſtion, ſays Labat, is never to be heated 
before its application to the part affected; as repeated 
experiments have evinced that its ſpirit is totally diſſi- 
pated by the fire. 

COURTS V CoNnsCIENCE. 
QUESTS, (Enqcl.) | 

Cours, Eccleſiaſtical. See EccLtsiasTICAL, (Eu- 
cycl.) 

Courts, Military. 


See Courts of Rx- 


See Cunivalry, Court cf, 


(Encycl.) 
Courts, Maritime. See ADmiRALTY, (Lncycl.) 
| Foreſt Courts. See Fox EST, ( Encycl.). 


CRADLE, (Encycl.) Add, See Plate LXXXII. 


fig. 8. 


CRANE. For no 65. read en“ 69, 70. 

CREST, in heraldry. For 1? 49. read p. 3608. 

CRICETUS. See Mos, ( Encycl.) | 

CRICKET, ( Encycl.) Crickets are thought to be 
ruminating animals, and certainly are furniſhed with 
ſeveral different ſtomachs. In medicine they are be- 
lieved to be diuretic, and leſs dangerous than cantha- 
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dered, and given in doſes from 12 grains to a ſcruple, 
The houſe cricket only flies from the light, as many 
other inſets do; it feeds almoſt on every thing. The 
males only chirp ; and their monotony, however diſa- 
greeable to ſome people, is pleaſant enough to their 
own females, for it is the voice of love; and it is con- 


tinual, night and day, except in very cold weather. 


They become habituated to bear all kinds of noiſe ; 
but the field cricket is very timorous, and chirps only 
in the heat of the fineſt days of ſummer. 
CRIMEN rarsi. See Fartsi Crimen, (Encycl.) 
CRUSADES. See CROISAD ESC, ( Encycl.) 
CULEX, tht Ar; a genus of inſets belonging 
to the order of diptera, The mouth is formed by a 
flexible ſheath, incloſing briſtles pointed like ſtings. 
The antennz of the males are filiform ; thoſe of the 
females feathered. There are ſeven ſpecies. Theſe 
inſets, too well known by the ſevere punQures 
they inflict, and the itchings thence ariſing, afford a 


moſt intereſting hiſtory. Before they turn to flying 


Barbut's 
Genera of 
Inſefts. 


inſets, they have been in ſome manner fiſhes, under 
two different forms. You may obſerve in ſtagnating 
waters, from the beginning of May till winter, ſmall 
grubs with their heads downwards, their hinder-parts 
on the ſurface of the water; from which part ariſes 
ſide ways a kind of vent-hole, or ſmall hollow tube like 
a funnel, and this is the organ of reſpiration. The 
head is armed with hooks, that ſerve to ſeize on inſects 


| and bits of graſs on which it feeds. On the fides are 


placed four ſmall fins, by the help of which the inſect 


ſwims about, and dives to the bottom. Theſe larvz 


retain their form during a fortnight or three weeks, 


after which period they turn to chryſalids. All the 
parts of the winged inſect are diſtinguiſhable through 
the outward robe that ſhrouds them. The chryſalids 


are rolled up into ſpirals. The ſituation and ſhape of 


the windpipe is then altered; it conſiſts of two tubes 
near the head, which occupy the place of the ſtigmata, 
through which the winged inſect is one day to breathe, 
Theſe chryſalids, conſtantly on the ſurface of the wa- 
ter in order to draw breath, abſtain now from eating ; 
but upon the leaſt motion are ſeen to unroll themſelves, 


and plunge to the bottom, by means of little paddles 


ſituated at their hinder-part. After three or four days 
ſtrict faſting, they paſs to the ſtate of gnats. A mo- 
ment before, water was its element; but now, become 
an aerial inſect, he can no longer exiſt in it. He {wells 
his head, and burſts his incloſure. The robe he lately 
wore turns to a ſhip, of which the inſect is the maſt 
and ſail, If at the inſtant the gnat diſplays his wings 


| there ariſes a breeze, it proves to him a dreadful hur- 


ricane; the water gets into the ſhip, and the infec, 
who is not yet looſened from it, finks and is loft, But 
in calm weather, the gnat forſakes his ſlough, dries 
himſelf, flies into the air, ſeeks to pump the alimen- 
tary juice of leaves, or the blood of man and beaſts. 
The {ting which our naked eye diſcovers, is but a tube, 
containing five or fix ſpicula of exquifite minuteneſs ; 
ſome dentated at their extremity like the head of an 
arrow, others fharp-edged like razors. Theſe ſpicula 
introduced into the veins, ad as pump-ſuckers, into 
which the blood aſcends by reaſon of the ſmallneſs of 
the capillary tubes. The inſet injects a ſmall quan- 
ity of liquor into the wound, by which the blood be- 
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* rides; for which intention they are dried and pow- comes more fluid, and is ſeen thr 


| houſes, that their numbers are aſtoniſhing. 
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rows red, and does not quit its bold till it has gorged 
itſelf. The liquor it has injeQed, cauſes by its fermen. 


ting, that diſagreeable itching which we experience; 


and which may be removed by volatile alkali, or by 
ſcratching the part newly flung, aud waſhing it with 
cold water; for later, the venom ferments, and you 


would only increaſe the tumovr and the itching. Rub. 


bing one's {elf at night with fuller's-earth and water, 
leſſens the pain and inflammation, Gnats perform 


_ their copulation in the air. The female depoſits ber 


eggs on the water; by the help of ber moveable hin- 
der part and her legs, placing them one by the ſide 
of another in the form of a litile boat. This veſſel, 
compoſed of two or three hundred egggy ſwims on the 
water for two or three days, after which they are 
hatched. If ftorm ariſes, the boats are ſunk. Ever 
month there is a freſh progeny of theſe inſets. Were 
they not devoured by ſwallows, other birds, and by fe- 
veral carnivorous inſects, the air would be darkened by 
them. | 

Gnats in this conntry, however troubleſome they 
may be, do not make us feel them ſo ſeverely as the 
muſketo-flies (culex pipiens) do in foreign parts. In 
the day-time or at night they come into the houſes ; 


and when the people are gone to bed they begin their 
diſagreeable humming, approach always nearer to the 


bed, and at laſt ſuck up ſo much blood that they can 
hardly fly away. Their bite cavſes bliſters in people 
of a delicate completion. When the weather has 
been cool for ſome gays, the muſquetoes diſappear ; 
but when it changes again, and eſpecially after a rain, 
they gather frequently in ſuch quantities about the 
In ſultry 
evenings they accompany the cattle in great ſwarms, 
from the woods to the houſes or to town; and when 
they are drove before the houſes, the gnats fly in where- 
ever they can, In the greateſt heat of ſummer, they 


are ſo numerous in ſome places, that the air ſeems to 
be quite full of them, eſpecially near ſwamps and ſtag- 


nate waters, ſuch as the river Morris in New Jerley. 
The inhabitants therefore make a fire before their 
houſes to expel theſe diſagreeable gueſts by the ſmoke. 

CULLODEN, a place in Scotland within two 


miles of Inverneſs, chiefly remarkable for a complete 


victory gained over the rebels on the 16th of April 


1746. That day the royal army, commanded by the 
late duke of Cumberland, began their march from 
Nairn, formed into five lines of three battalions each 
headed by major-general Huſke on the left, lord Sem- 
pill on the right, and brigadier Mordaunt in the cen- 
tre; flanked by the horſe under the generals Hawley 
and Bland, who at the ſame time covered the cannon 
on the right and left. In this order they marched 
about eight miles, when a detachment of Kingſton's 
horſe, and of the Highlanders, having advanced before 
the reſt of the army, diſcovered the van of the rebels 
commanded by the young pretender, Both armies 
immediately formed in the order and numbers, ſhown 
in the annexed ſcheme. 

About two in the afternoon the rebels began to 
cannonade the king's army: but their artillery being 
ill ſerved, did little execution; while the fire from 


their enemies was ſeverely felt, and occafioned great 
diſorder» 


05 the microſcope Cutey 
paſſing through thoſe ſpicula. he animal ſwells, Culloden, cul 
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calloden, diſorders The rebels then made a puſh at the right 
cuculio. of the royal army, in order to draw the troops for- 
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Plate 


ward; but finding themſelves diſappointed, they turned 
their whole force on the left; falling chieffy on Bar- 
rell's and Monro's regiments, where they attempted to 
flank the king's front-line, But this defign alſo was 
defeated by the advancing of Wolfe's regiment, while 
in the mean time the cannon kept playing upon them 
with cartridge-ſhot. General Hawley, with ſome High- 
landers, had opened a paſſage through ſome ſtone- 
walls to the right for the horſe which advanced on 
that fide ; while the horſe on the king's right wheeled 
off upon their left, diſperſed their body of referve, and 


met in the centre of their front-line in their rear; 


when being repulſed in the front, and great numbers 
of them cut off, the rebels fell into very great confu- 
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preſerved their order: but the Kingſton's horſe, from 
the reſerve, galloped up briſkly, and falling on the 
fugitives, did terrible execution, A total defeat in- 
ſtantly took place, with the loſs of 2500 killed, wound- 
ed, and priſoners, on the part of the rebels; while the 


royaliſts loft not above 200. The young pretender had 


his horſe ſhot under him during the engagement; and 
after the battle retired to the houſe of a factor of lord 
Lovat, about ten miles from Inverneſs, where he ftaid 
that night. Next day he ſet out for Fort- Auguſtus, 


from whence he purſued his journey through wild de- 


farts with great difficulty and diſtreſs, till at laſt he 


ſafely reached France, as related under the article Bi- 


TAIN, n? 418. (Encyct.) 
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Duke of PzRru. | | Lord Joun DxummonD. Lord Gro. MuzkAx. 
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Left flank 400. | Right flank 400. T 
Ld John Drummond. — — — Piquets, by Stapleton, N 
Guards, huſſars, = Fitzjames's — Q 

— — and Perthſhire The young pretender, horſe. — — | 2 

— mn ſquadron. — — 5 
neee eee SE 

Firſt column 800. Second column $00. | Third column 800. : 

"Thoſe of the above, who IL. Lewis Gordon's and Glenbucket's, Colonel Roy Stuart's, and = 
have only guns, and to be ready to ſuccour, when needful. thoſe of the above who | 2 
Kilmarnock's guards. | | have only guns. =. 


The D. of Perth's reg. and Ld. Ogilvie's, 


not to fire without poſitive order; and tio 


keep cloſe, as a freſh corps de reſerve 800. 


_ CURCULIO, (Eneycl.) Theſe inſects are divided 
into the following families. 1. Thoſe which have the 


(Cm. roſtrum longer than the thorax, and whoſe thighs are 


ſimple. 2. Thoſe which have the roſtrum longer than 
the thorax, and the thighs thicker and made for leap- 
Ing. 3. Thoſe which have the roſtrum longer than 
the thorax, and the thighs dentated. 4. Thoſe which 
have dentated thighs, and a roſtrum ſhorter than the 
thorax. 5. Thoſe whoſe thighs are without teeth or 
ipines, and the roftrum ſhorter than the thorax. 

The larvæ of the curculiones differ not from thoſe of 

1 


In all 8350. 


moſt coleopterous inſects. They bear a reſemblance 
to oblong ſoft worms. They are provided anteriorly 
with fix ſcaly legs, and their head is likewiſe ſcaly. 
But the places where thoſe larvz dwell, and their tranſ- 
formations, afford ſome ſingularities. Some ſpecies of 
them, that are dreaded for the miſchief they do in gra- 
naries, find means to introduce themſelves, while yet 
ſmall, into grains of corn, and there make their abode. 
It is very difficult to diſcover them, as they lie con- 
cealed within the grain. There they grow at leiſure, 
enlarging their dwelling-place as they grow, at the 
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expence of the interior meal of the grain on which 
they feed. 


devour and deftroy all the corn. When the inſect, 
after having eat up the meal, is come to its full ſize, 
it remains within the grain, hidden under the empty 
huſk, which ſubſiſts alone; and there transformed, it 
becomes a chryſalis, nor does it leave it till a perfect 
inſect, making its way through the huſk of the grain. 
It is no eaſy matter to diſcover by the eye the grains 
of corn thus #ttacked and hollowed out by theſe in- 
fects, as they outwardly appear large and full: but 
the condition the curculio has reduced them to, renders 
them much lighter; and if you throw corn infeſted by 
theſe inſets into water, ail the tainted grains will 
{wim, and the reſt link to the bottom. Other larvæ 
of curculiones are not fo fond of corn, but fix in the 
ſame manner on ſeveral other ſeeds, Beans, peaſe, 
and lentils, that are preſerved dry, are liable to be 
ſpoiled by theſe little animals, which prey upon the 
inward part of the grain, where they have taken vp 


| their babitation, and do not come forth till they have 


of bag or ſmall bladder. 
pellicles of the leaf, as well above as below, are en- 


completed their transformation, by breaking through 
the outward huſk of the grain : this 1s diſcoverable 
by caſting thoſe grains into water; thoſe that ſwim 
are generally perforated by the curculiones. Other 
ſpecies are lodged in the inſide of plants. The heads 
of artichokes and thiſtles are often bored through and 
eaten away by the larvæ of large curculiones. Ano- 


ther ſpecies ſmaller, but ſingular, pierces and inwardly 


conſumes the leaves of elms. It frequently happens 
that almoſt all the leaves of an elm appear yellow, and 
as it were dead towards one of their edges, while the 
whole remainder of the leaf is green. Upon inſpect- 
ing thoſe leaves, the dead part appears to form a kind 
The two laminæ or outward 
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Corn-lofts are often laid waſte by theſe 
inſets, whoſe numbers are ſometimes ſo great as to 
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tire, but diſtant and ſeparated from each other, whilſt 


the parenchyma that lies between them has been con. 


ſumed by ſeveral ſmall larvæ of the curculio, that have 
made themſelves that dwelling, in which they may be 
met with. After their transformation they come forth, 
by piercing the kind of bladder, and give being to a 
curculio tHat is brown, ſmall, and hard to catch, by 
reaſon of the nimbleneſs with which it leaps. The 
property of leaping, allotted to this ſingle ſpecies, de- 
pends on the ſhape and length of its hinder legs. 

CUSTOM and Hazir. Delete the References to 
EMorioxs and Paſſions: 

CVYVMBAL, (Encycl.) Caſſiodorus and Iſidore call 
this inſtrument acetabulum, the name of a cup or ca- 
vity of a bone wherein another 1s articulated ; and 


Xenophon compares it to a horſe's hoof; whence it 


mult have been hollow : which appears, too, from the 
figure of ſeveral other things denominated from it; ag 
a baſin, caldron, goblet, caſk ; and even a ſhoe, ſuch 
as thoſe of Empedocles, which were of braſs, 

In reality, the ancient cymbals appear to have been 
very different from our kettle-drums, and their uſe of 


another kind: to their exterior cavity was faſtened a 


handle; whence Pliny compares them to the upper 
part of the thigh, and Rabanus to phials. 
They were ſtruck apgainit one another, in cadence, 


and made a very acute found, Their invention was 


attributed to Cybele ; whence their uſe in feaſts and 
ſacrifices : ſetting aſide this occahhon, they were ſeldom 
uſed but by diſſolute and effeminate people. M. 
Lampe, who has written expreſsly on the ſobjeR, at- 
tributes the invention to the Curetes, or inhabitants of 
mount Ida in Crete: it is certain theſe, as well as the 
Corybantes, or guards of the kings of Crete, and thoſe 
of Rhodes and Samothracia, were reputed to excel in 
the muſic of the cymbal, 


D. 


AMON, ( Encycl.) This word is by ſome de- 
rived from the Greek gaα knowing, or intel- 
ligent;“ by fome from gala, to diſtribute.” Ei- 
ther of theſe derivations agrees with the office aſcribed 
to demons by the ancient heathens, as the ſpirits in— 
truſted with the inſpection and government of man- 
kind. According to the philoſophers, demons held a 
middle rank between the celeſtial gods and men on 
earth, and carried on all intercourſe between them; 
conveying the addreſſes of men to the gods, and divine 


benefits to men. Many were of opinion that the ce 


leſtial divinities did not concern themſelves with human 
affairs, but left the management of them entirely to 
thele ſubaltern deities, Hence they became the ob- 
jects of worſhip, though thoſe who were more imme- 
diately ſo were the ſpirits of men who were thought to 
have become dæmons or deities after departing from 
their bodies. Heſiod and other poets who have writ- 
ten concerning the ancient hiſtory or traditions on 
which the public faith was founded, aſſert, that the 
men of the polden age, who were very good, became 


dæmons after death, and diſpenſers of good things to 


mankind... Ia this ſenſe, according to ſome, the word 
demon (though conſtantly tranſlated devil) is alſo fre- 
queatiy taken in Scripture, both in the Old and New 


Teſtament. Beſides the two foregoing kinds of dæ- 
mons, the fathers as well as philoſophers aſſerted the 


exiſtence of another, viz. ſuch as ſpring from the con- 


greſs of ſuperior beings with women; and in the theo- 
logy of the fathers, theſe were the wortt of all. 
DAMPS, (Zrcycl.) Among the other uſes to 
which dephlogiſticated air might be applied, Mr Ca- 
vallo reckons that of ſecuring people from the dange— 
rous effects of damps in mines, and other lubterrancous 
places. If a large bladder,” ſays he, into which 
a ſolution of lime in water is introduced, be fijled win 
dephlogiſticated air, and a ſmall wooden or gials pipe 
be adapted to its neck, a man may bold that pipe n 


his mouth, and may breathe the dephlogitticated air; 


and thus equipped he may enter into theſe ſubterra. 
nean places, amidit the various elaſtic fluids contained 
in them. A large bladder of dephlogiſticated aur will 
ſerve for above a quarter of an hour, which is a length 
of time ſufficient for various purpoſcs ; beſides, if on- 
ger time is required to be ſpent in theſe places, 2 peſ- 
ſon may have two or more bladders of dephlogiſticated 
air along with him, and may ſhift as ſoon as the ar ot 
one is contaminated. Without the necefficy of 2) 


more complicated apparatus, the bladders full of de- 
phlogiſticated air may be kept ſtopped by putting 


corks 


Cuſtom 
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Debt, corks into the glaſs or wooden pipes that are tied to 


peformity- their necks, This air might alſo be uſed for diving- 
um OT” | | 


DEBT, National. See NATioxAL and Fuss. 
(Encycl.) 

DEFORMITY, ( Encycl.) Deformity is either 
natural or moral. Theſe are, both referred by Mr 
Hutchiſon to an internal ſenſe; and our perceptions of 
them, as he ſuppoſes, ariſes from an original arbitrary 
ſtructure of our own minds, by which certain objects, 
when obſerved, are rendered the occaſions of certain 
ſenſations and affections. 

That many objects give no pleaſure to our ſenſe, is 
obvious. Many are certainly void of beauty; but then, 
ſays this author, there is no form which ſeems neceſ- 
ſarily diſagreeable of itſelf, when we dread no other evil 
from it, and compare it with nothing better of the 
kind. Many objects are naturally diſpleaſing and diſ- 
taſteful to our external ſenſes, as well as others pleaſing 
and agreeable; as ſmells, taſtes, and ſome ſeparate 
ſounds : but with regard to our ſenſe of beauty, no 
compoſition of objects which give not unpleaſant imple 


ideas, ſeems poſitively unpleaſant or painful of itſelf, 


had we never obſerved any thing better of the ſame 
kind. 


denominate wgly or defarmed, and had we never ſeen 
or expeded greater beauty, we ſhould have received 
no diſguſt from it; though the pleaſure would not 
have been ſo great in this form as in thoſe we now ad- 
mire. Our ſenſe of beauty ſeems deſigned to give us 
politive pleaſure ; but not poſitive pain or diſguſt, any 
farther than what ariſes from diſappointment. 

There are indeed many faces which, at firſt view, 
are apt to raiſe diſlike, But this is generally not from 
any poſitive deformity ; but either from want of ex- 
peRed beauty, or from the carrying ſome natural in- 
dications of morally bad diſpoſitions, which we all ac- 
quire a faculty of diſcerning in countenances, airs, and 
geſtures. That this is not occaſioned by any form poſi- 
tively diſgufting, appears hence, that if, vpon long 
acquaintance, we are ſure of finding ſweetneſs of tem- 
per, humanity, and cheerfulneſs, thongh the bodily 
form continues, it ſhall give us no diſguſt. There are 
borrors raiſed by ſome ot jects, which are only the ef- 
fect of fear for ourſelves, or compaſſion towards others, 
when either reaſon, or ſome fooliſh aſſociation of ideas, 
makes us apprehend danger; and not the effect of any 
thing in the form itſelf. For we find, that moſt of 
thole objects which excite horror at firſt, when ex- 
perience or reaſon has removed the fear, may be- 
come the occaſion of pleaſure. 

The caſual conjunction of ideas gives us diſguſt, 
where there is nothing diſagreeable in the form itſelf, 
And this, in effect, is the cauſe of moſt of our fanta- 
tic averſions to the figures of divers animals, &e. 
Thus ſerpents of all kinds, and many inſeRs, really 
beautiful enovgh, are beheld with averfion by many 
people, who have got ſome accidental ideas of mil- 
chief aſſociated to them, A ſimilar reaſoning is ap- 
plied to our perception of moral beauty and deformity. 
Inquiry into the original of our Ideas of Beauty and Vir- 
ue, paſſim. | 

But it is more juſt to diſtinguiſh between the ſenti— 
ments of delight or diſguſt, excited in us by beautiful 


Had there been a ſpecies of the form which we now 
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or deformed objects, which are effects of ſome cauſes, Deformity 


and the natural and real qualities of the perceived ob- 
jects by which they are produced. There are objects, 
ſays an excellent writer, which have a natural aptitude 
to pleaſe or offend, or between which and the contem- 
plating mind there is a neceſfary congruity or incon— 
gruity ; and though the actual perception of the un— 
derſtanding, and conſequent feeling of the heart, in 
contemplating the actions and affections of moral agents, 
may exiſt in very different degrees, on account of the 


incidental obſtructions arifing from bodily indiſpoſition, 


mental prejudices and biaſſes, and the aſſociation of ideas; 
yet, to every rational mind properly diſpoſed, morally 


good actions mult for ever be acceptable, and can never 


of themſelves offend; and morally evil actions muſt for 
ever be diſagreeable, and can never of themſc]ves pleaſe. 
What is right in ations and characters is beautiful and 
amiable, and gives pleaſure ; what is wrong is deform- 
ed and odious, and excites diſguſt: right and pleaſure, 
wrong and pain, are as diſtinct as cauſe aud effect. It 
is no leſs abſurd to maintain, that the perception af 
virtue is nothing diftin& from the reception of the 
pleaſure refulting from it, than to infer, with ſome 


metaphyſicians, that ſolidity, extenſion, and figure, 


are only particular modes of ſenſation, becauſe atiend- 
ed, whenever they are perceived, with ſome ſenſations 
of fight or touch. Thus does this author ſhow, that 
moral beauty and deformity are real qualities of cer- 
tain actions; in which confilts their aptitude to pleaſe 
or diſguſt, With reſpect to natural beauty, he ob- 
ſerves, that uniformity amidſt variety pleaſes, becaule 
of the natures of variety and uniformity, which are 
ſuch, that, whenever united, they are adapted to pleaie 
every free unbiaſſed mind that diſcerns them. He ac- 


counts for the pleaſure they afford, without referring 


them to an arbitrary internal ſcnſe, by the following 
circumſtances that attend them. They are more ealily 
comprehended by the mind: order and ſymmetry give 
things their Rlability and ftrength, and ſubſerviency to 
any valuable purpoſe ; regularity and order evidence 
art and deſign, Diſorder and confuſion, whence de- 
formity ariſes, denote only the negation of regularity 
and order; or any arrangement and diſpoſition of 
things, which are not according to a Jaw, rule, or 
plan, and prove not deſign, Theſe are not poſitively 
diſpleaſing; except where we previouſly expected or- 
der, or where imputcyce or want of {kill appear, and 
the contriver has either failed of his deſign or executed 
it ill. See on this ſubj-& Dr Price's Review of the 
principal Queſtions and Difficulties in Morals, ch. ii. 
paſſim. See an admirable Eſſay on bodily Deformity, 
by Mr Hay, in the Fugitive Pieces, vol. i. p. 93. Ke. 

DEMESNE LXNDsS, (ZEucyci.) Sce REYENUE, 
n* 5. (Encycl.) | 

DIACHYLON. For n*? 967. read 97 

DIASCORDIUM. For n*® 888. read 899. 

DISSENTERS, (Zncyl.) See alſo NonConForm- 
ISTS, (Encycl.) 

DODD (Dr William), an unfortunate diſſentiog 
Engliſh divine, eldeſt ſon of the Rev. William Dodo, 
many years vicar of Bourne in Lincolnſhire, was born 
May 29. 1729. He was ſent, at the age of 16, to 
the univerſicy of Cambrioge; and admitted, in the year 
1745, a ſizar of Clare-Hall. In 1749-50 he took the 
degree of B, A. with great honour, being upon that 

| occaſion 


l 
Dodd. 


...r 
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Dodd occaſion in the liſt of wranglers. Leaving the univer- dow hath of the lands of her huſband after his deceaſe, Down 
D | fity, he impiudently married a Miſs Mary Perkins in for the ſuſtenance of herſelf and education of her chil. _ ||. 
—.— 17571, was ordained a deacon the ſame year, prieſt in dren. Nang. 
1753, and ſoon became a celebrated and popular DOWN H yLants. See Hair, (Enqcl.) 3 
preacher, His firſt preferment was the leQureſhip of DRAPERY, ( Encycl.) See alſo Miniature. 
Welt- Ham. In 1754 he was alſo choſen leQurer of Painting, (Encycl.) | ; 
St Olave's, Hart-Street ; and in 1757 took the degree DULSE, Diusz, or Sweet Fucus. See Fucus, 
of M. A. at Cambridge. On the foundation. of the in this Aryenpix. - | 
Magdalen Hoſpital in 1758, he was a ſtrenuous ſup- DUNSTAFFNAGE, a caſtle ſituated in the iſland 
porter of that charity, and ſoon after became preacher of Skie, fabled to have been founded by Ewin a Pic- 
at the chapel of it. By the patronage of Biſhop Squire, tiſh monarch, cotemporary with Julius Cæſar, naming 
he in 1763 obtained a prebend of Brecon, and by the it after himſelf, Evonium. In fact, the founder is un- 
intereſt of ſome city-friends procured himſelf to be ap- known ; but it is certainly of great antiquity, and the 
pointed one of the king's chaplains ; ſoon after which, firſt ſeat of the Pictiſn and Scottiſh princes. In this 
he had the education of the preſent earl of Cheſterfield place was long preſerved the famous ſtone the Palla- 
committed to his care. In 1766, he went to Cam- dium of North Britain; brought, ſays legend, out of 
bridge, and took the degree of LL. D. At this pe- Spain, where it was firſt uſed as a ſeat of juſtice by 
riod, the eſtimation in which be was held by the world Gathelus, coeval with Moſes, It continued here as 
was ſufficient to give him expectations of preferment, the coronation-chair till the reign of Kenneth II. who 
and hopes of riches and honours; and theſe he might removed it to Scone, 1n order to ſecure his reign ; for 
probably have acquired, had he poſſeſſed a common according to the inſcription, 
portion of prudence and diſcretion, But, impatient Ni fallat fatum, Scott quocunque locatum 
of his fituation, and eager for advancement, he raſhly Tavenient lapidem, regnare tenantur ibide m. 
fell upon means, which in the end were the occafion The caſtle is ſquare; the inſide only 87 feet; partly 
of his ruin. On the living of St George, Hanover- ruinous, partly habitable. At three of the corners 
Square, becoming vacant, he wrote an anonymous let- are round towers; one of them projects very little. 
ter to the chancellor's lady, offering 3000 guineas if The entrance is towards the ſea at preſent by a ſtair- 
by her aſſiſtance he was promoted to it. This being caſe, in old times probably by a draw-bridge, which 
traced to him, complaint was immediately made to the fell from a little gate-way. The maſonry appears very 
| king, and Dr Dodd was diſmiſſed with diſgrace from ancient; the tops battlemented. This pile is ſeated on 
Nicholly's his office of chaplain. From this period he lived a rock, whoſe ſides have been pared to render it pre- 


Anecdotes of neglected, if not deſpiſed ; and his extravagance ftill cipitous, and to make it conform to the ſhape of the 
Bowyer,&c. continuing, he became involved in difficulties, which caſtle. | 


tempted him to forge a bond from his late pupil lord 


Cheſterfield, Feb. 4. 1777, for 4200 l. which he ac- 
tually received: but being detected, he was tried at 
the Old Bailey, found guilty, and received ſentence of 
death ; and, in ſpite of every application for mercy, 
was executed at Tyburn, June 27. 1777. Dr Dodd 
was a voluminous writer, and poſſeſſed conſiderable 
abilities, with little judgment and much vanity. An 
accurate lift of bis various writings is prefixed to his 
« Thoughts in Priſon,” ed. 1781. | 

DODONIAN, (Encycl.) The origin and occa- 
fion of this fable we have from Herodotus, who ob- 
ſerves it was founded on this, that eu,, which in 
the Theſſalian language ſignifies a. pigeon, does like- 
wiſe ſignify a witch, or propheteſs. But what is more 
extraordinary 18, another tradition among the poets, 
as if the very oaks of the foreſt of Dodona ſpoke, and 
delivered oracles. This fable is eaſily deduced from 
the former; the pigeons in the oaks being ſuppoſed to 
ſpeak, it was no great ſlight of poetical fancy, to in- 
troduce the trees themſelves ſpeaking, &c. 

The fountain of Dodona was in the temple of Jupi- 
ter. The ancient naturaliſts aſſure us, it had a pro- 
perty of rekindling torches, &c. when newly extin- 
guiſhed. This, no doubt, it did, by means of ſome 
ſulphureous fumes exhaling from it ; as we till find a 
fountain in Dauphiné, called the burning feuntain, do. 
It is alſo faid to have extinguiſhed lighted torches 
which is no great miracle, tince plunging them into a 
place where the ſulphur was too denſe, or into the wa- 
ter, muſt have that effect. 


DOWER, (Dotarium), is the portion which a wi- 


In 1307, this caſtle was poſſeſſed by Alexander 
Macdougal lord of Argyle, a friend to the Engliſh ; 
but was that, year reduced by Robert Bruce, when 
Macdougal ſued for peace with that prince, and was 
received into favour. | | 

We find, about the year 1455, this to have been a 
reſidence of the lords of the iſles ; for here James laſt 
earl of Douglas, after his defeat in Annandale, fled to 
Donald, the regulus of the time, and prevailed on him 
to take arms and carry on a plundering war againſt 


his monarch James II. 


At a ſmall diſtance from the caſtle is a ruined cha- 


pel, once an elegant building; and at one end an in- 


cloſure, a family-cemetery. Oppoſite to theſe is a 
high precipice, ending abrupt and turning ſuddenly 
toward the ſouth-eaſt. A perſon concealed in the re- 
ceſs of the rock, a little beyond the angle, ſurpriſes 
friends ſtationed at ſome diſtance beneath the preci- 
pice, with a very remarkable echo of any word, or 
even ſentence, he pronounces ; which reaches the laſt 
diltin& and unbroken. The repetition is ſingle, but 
remarkably clear. 

DYEING, ( Encycl.) See alſo Linen, (Encycl.) 

Dytixo Plants. The following is a liſt of the 
Britiſh plants which are, or poſſibly might be, uſcful 
in dyeing. 

YeLLOwS. 


Bark of buck-thorn, Rhamnus catharticus. 
berry-bearing alder, ————frangula. 
berbery, Berberis vulgaris. 
plum-tree, Prunus domeſtica. 
apple- tree, Pyrus malus. 


Bark 


Dyeing, Bark of horn-beam, | 
—̃ Root of meadow-rue, 


Plate 
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Park of the aſh, 


* 
Carpinus betulus. 
Thalictrum flavum. 
Urtica divica. 
Serratula tinctoria. 
buſhy hawkweed, Hieracium umbellatum. 
hemp-agrimony, Biden tripartita. 
gale, or Dutch myrtle, Myrica gale. 


common nettle, 
Herb, ſaw-wort, 


ſweet willow, Salix pantandra. 
birch- tree, Betula alba. 
hedge-nettle, Stachys Hlvatica. 


ſpotted arſmart, 
Herb, yellow looſeftrife, 
devil's: bit, 
kidney-vetch, 
common yellow liver- 
wort, 
Flowers of St John's wort, JAypericum perforatum. 
| Revs. | 
Roots of ladies bedftraw, Galium verum. 
herb woodroof, _A/ſperula tinctoria. 
ſorrel, Rumex acetoſa. 
tormentil, Tormentilla erecta. 
purple cinquefoil, Comarum paluſtre. 


Polygonum perſicaria. 
Ly/imachia vulgaris. 
Scabioſa ſucciſa. 

Anthyllis vulneraria. 


Lichen parietinus. 


ä | 
Herb, or tops of wild mar- : | 
Toe Origanum fylveſire. 
Buues. 


Fraxinus excelſior. 


Flowers of larkſpur, Delphinium conſolida. 


| bell-flower, Campanula rotundiſolia. 
Berries of black heath, Empetrum nigrum. 
GREENS, | 
Herb of ragwort, Senecto Jacobæa. | 
cow-weed, Cherophyllum hylveſtre. 
Panicle of brome-graſs, Bromus ſecalinus. 
common reed, Arundo phragmites, 


Bracks. 
Bark of oak, 


| Quercus robur. 
Water horehound, 


Lytopus europæus. 


DYTISCUS, (Encycl.) The larvæ of the dytiſci, 


water- beetle, or diver, are often met with in water. 


They are oblong; and have fix ſcaly feet. Their body 
conſiſts of eleven ſegments. The head is large, with 


- | gent J 


. 


four filiform antennz and a ſtrong pair of jaws, The Dytiſcus:. 


laſt ſegments of their body have rows of hairs on the 
ſides; and the abdomen is terminated by two ſpines 
charged with the like hairs, forming a kind of plumes. 
Theſe laryz are frequently of a greeniſh variegated 
brown : they are lively, active, and extremely vora- 
cious: they devour and feed upon other water-inſeQs, 
and often tear and deftroy each other. The perfect 
inſeQ is little inferior to its larvæ in voraciovſneſs, but 
it can only exerciſe its cruelty on the larvæ; the per- 
feQ inſects, like himſelf, being ſheltered by the kind 
ot ſcaly cuiraſs with which they are armed. This 
creature muſt be touched cautiouſly ; for beſides its 


power of giving a ſevere gripe with its jaws, it has 


moreover, under the thorax, another weapon, a long 
ſharp ſpine, which it will drive into one's fingers by 
the effort it makes to move backwards. The eggs of 
the dytiſci are rather large, and are by them incloſed 
in a kind of filky duſkiſh cod, of a ſtrong and thick 
texture, in form round, and terminated by a long ap- 
pendix, or ſlender tail, of the ſame ſubſtance. Theſe 
cods are often found in the water, and from them are 


brought forth the eggs and larvæ of the dytiſci. The 


ſtrength of theſe cods probably ſerves the inſect to 
defend their eggs from the voraciouſneſs of ſeveral other 
aquatic inſects, and even from that of their fellow- 
dytiſci, who would not ſpare them. 

Many ſpecies of the perfect inſet are common in 


ſtagnated waters, which they quit in the evening to 


fly about. Taey ſwim with incredible agility, ma- 


king uſe of their hinder-legs after the faſhion of oars. 


The elytra of the females are in general furrowed, and 
thoſe of the male plain: when they firſt arrive at their 
perfect ſtate, their elytra are almoſt tranſparent, and 


in many ſpecies of a beautiful dun colour, mingled 


with ſhades of greeniſh brown. The beſt method of 
catching them is with a hand- net or ſieve; for they 
are ſo nimble, and exerciſe their defenſive weapons ſo 
often, and with ſuch painful ſucceſs, to thoſe who en- 
deavour to catch them, that they are very often obli- 


ged to let them eſcape ; the eaſieſt way to kill them, 


is to let them fall into boiling hot water, Which in- 
flan:ly deſtroys them. 


E. 


FEAR den, in medicine. This diſorder affects the 


concha, and the whole meatus auditorius. It is at- 
tended with inflammation, tumours, punction, eroſion, 
tenſion, pulſation, and a ſenſe of weight. 


Extraneous bodies falling into the meatus auditorius, 
or whatever excites pain in other parts, may cauſe it 


here. 

The quality of the wax may be faulty, and be a 
cauſe ; but the moſt frequent cauſes are heat and cold: 
ſometimes an acrid ſerum is ſecreted in the glands of 
the ear, a | 

If the pain is violent, it ſeldom fails to bring on a 
fever, which is early attended with great reſtleſſneſs ; 
and a delirium, fainting, and often convulſions, are 
the conſequence : for the membrane that lines the ear 
is exquiſitely ſenſible, and fully ſtored with nerves ; 


beſides, membranes which adhere to bones have a 


more than ordinary ſenfibility. 
In the beginning, whilſt che pain is not very conſi- 


derable, a little warm olive- oil dropped into the ear 


will often relieve. If cold is the cauſe, keep the head Motherby's: 
warm. If there is inflammation and tumour, which Med. Dit 


will be known by the throbbing pain, a ſuppuration 
may be encouraged by cataplaſms applied warm on 
the outer ear; but if the ſtate of ſuppuration is not 
manifeſtly near, endeavour by bleeding, purging, and 
diſcutients applied to the car, to remove the inflam- 
mation and pain, If external beat was the cavſe, bleed, 
and give daily a moderate doſe of Glauber's ſalt as a 
purge, until the pain abates, or until there is reaſon. 
to ſuſpect a ſuppuration : an opiate may be given at 
night when the pain is violent. When acrid defluxions 
are the cauſe, inject a warm infuſion of poppy-heads 
in water. When living inſeas have crept into the ear, 
blow the ſmoke of tobacco therein, and then pour in 
warm oil. If purulent matter diſcharges uſclf, inject 
tepid water, mixed with alittie ſoap or honey of roſes, 
Beſides the above-mentioned, bliſters behind the N 
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8 
bladders of warm water laid on the affected ear, and 
the pediluvium, are occafionally uſeful, 

EAU DE carmes. For no 571. read ne 569. 
Eav de Luce. Dele Pharmacy, ne 671. 
ECSTASY. See ExrAsv, (Encycl.) 
EDDOES. For Arun Peregrinum, read Ax un 


Eſculentum. 


EDUCATION, ( Encycl.) The follies of a too 


delicate education are well expreſſed in that device of 


an ape; which by over careſſing and hugging its 
younges, ſtrangles them; with this motto, complec- 
tando necat. Octavius Ferrarius has a very good La- 
tin treatiſe on the ſubje& of education, intitled Ci. 
ron, the name of the centaur who was Achilles's 
tutor. . 

Mr Locke's excellent treatiſe of education is known 
to every body. Quintilian employs the ſecond chap- 


ter of his firſt book in inquiring whether a domeſtic or 


a college education be preferable, i. e. whether it be 
better to bring vp one's children at home, or ſead them 
to the colleges and public ſchools. After urging all 
that can be ſaid on either fide, he concludes for a col- 
lege or ſchool education. 

The plan of education, whether it be domeſtic or 
collegiate, ſhould be ſuited to the tation and views 
of parents, and to the genius of their children; and 
it is alfo right to conſult their conſtitution and 1ncli- 
vation. It is of great importance, that thoſe who are 
deſtined to occupy ſuperior ſtations in ſociety, ſhould 
enjoy the benefits of an enlarged and liberal education; 
that they ſhould be furniſhed with every ſubſtantial and 
ornamental accompliſhment ; and thoſe that are in- 
tended for any particular profeſſion or employment, 
ſhould be principally directed to thoſe ſtudies which 
ate appropriated to their reſpective views; and in 
every rank of life, an attention to the morals of youth 


ſhould be a primary object. Though the municipal 


Jaws of moſt countries have made no proviſion for con- 
raining a parent to beſtow a proper education on his 


children; yet in the caſe of religion, they are under pe- 


culiar reſtrictions in our own country. Some of theſe 
reſtrictions, as they affect proteſtants who diſſent from 
the religion of the ſtate, may be thought both impo— 
litic and injurious, and have, therefore, lately been 
conſiderably relaxed; but thoſe which are to prevent 
the progreſs of popery, are prudent and neceſſary. 
Thus, if any perſon ſends a child under his care be- 
youd the ſeas, to be inſtructed in any Pop.th college, 


E N I O M 

NTOMOLO GV, the ſcience of inſects, or that 

part of zoology which treats of inſects. 

W hoever is deſirous of attaining a ſyſtematic know- 
ledge of inſeQs, ought primarily to be ſolicitous about 
acquiring the terms made uſe of in the ſcience, that ſo 
he may be able rightly to denominate every part of an 
inſet. The ſtudent is firit to know what an inſect is, 
jeſt he miſtake hippocampi, and other amphibious ani— 
mals, for them, as was formerly done; or confound 
them with the vermes, which Linnæus firſt diftingmſh- 
ed from inſets, and which differ as eſſentially from 
them as the claſs mammalia do from birds. Every in- 
ſect is furniſhed with a head, antennæ, and feet, of all 
which the vermes are deſtitute, / 
or more feet; they reſpire through pores placed on the 
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All inſeQs have fx 


. 
&c. in the principles of the Popiſh religion, or ſhall 
contribute towards his maintenance, he ſhall forfeit 
one hundred pounds, beſides the diſabilities incurred 
by the child ſo ſent, (1 Jac. I. cap. 4. and 3 Jae, I. 
cap. 5. 11 and 12 W. III. cap. 4.); and both ſhall be 
iucapable of ſuing in law or equity, of being executor 
or adminiſtrator, of enjoying any legacy or deed of 
gift, or of bearing any office in the realm; and he 
{hall forfeit all his goods and chattels, and likewiſe all 
his real eſtate for life, 3 Car. I. cap. 2. | 
EFFLORESCENCE, (Encycl.) Beſides the com- 
moa eryſtallization of ſalts, all of them have the pro- 
perty of appearing in the form of an effloreſcence, or 
ſmall faline ſpiculæ, when mixed with any thick ſub- 
ſtance, particularly lime. Whatever ſalt happens to 
be made uſe of, there is little or no difference in the 
eforeſcence. Thus, in butter very much ſalted, the 
ſea- ſalt ſhoots in the form of long ſpiculæ, though the 
ſea-ſa]t itſelf never ſhoots but in the form of cubical 
cryſtals. In like manner Glauber's ſalt will appear in 
the form of an effloreſcence, as well as the foſſile al. 
kali, &c. nor will the form of the cryſtals of the ef- 
floreſcence be perceptibly different from thoſe of ſea- 
ſalt. The effloreſcences which we ſee very commonly 
upon walls are in general Glauber's ſalt. In ſome 
caſes (but ſeldom in ſuch efloreſcences as we have ex- 
amined), they are compoſed of foſſile alkali. The rea- 
ſon of theſe differences is not known. In almoſt all 
mo of this kind there ſeems to be a real growth of 
alt, 
ſquare, which we obſerved particularly, this growth 
was very evident. The produce was a true Glauber's 
ſalt; and by frequently taking off the effloreſcence, 
eight ounces were procured ; nor did the prolific vir- 
e the wall ſeem to be in the leaſt impaired by the 
waſte, Gs 
ELECTRICITY, p. 2673. col. i. line 8. for B/, 
muth, read Zinc.— P. 2701. col. 1. line 4. for Tu- 
DER, read LIGHTNING. 
ELECTUARVY. For 883, read 893. 
ELEGY. Marginal note, for n*62, read p. 6311, 
ELEMI, ( Encycl.) Sce alſo BuksERA, in this 
APPENDIX. | - 
EMBALMING, ( Zncycl.) See alſoSusGERy, xx. 
(Encycl.) 
EMULSION. . Marginal note, for 910 read 922. 
ENGLAND. P. 2769. marginal note 45. for 
Henry II. read Henry III. 
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ſides of their bodies, and which are termed ſpiracula; 
their ſkin is externally hard, and ſerves them inſtead 
of bones, of which they bave internally none. From 
this definition, the acus marina is evidently no inſect. 
But the antennz placed on the fore-part of the head, 
conftitute the principal diſtinction. Theſe are jointed 
and moveable in every part, in which they difter from 
the horns of other animals : they are organs convey- 
ing ſome kind of ſenſe ; but we have no more idea of 
what this kind of ſenſe is, than a man has, who, with- 
out eyes, attempts to determine the particular action 
of the rays of light on the retina of the eye, or to ex- 
plain the changes which from thence take place in the 
human mind. That they are the organs of ſome kind 


of ſenſe, is apparent from their perpetually moring 
them 


Oa one ſpot of a plaſter wall about two feet 
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0:gans of them forward ; yet the hard cruſt with which they are 

Hearing in jnveſted, and their ſhortneſs in flies and other inſeQs, 

Inſefts ould induce one to believe them not to be the organs 

— of touch: Mr Barbut ſuppoſes them to conſtitute or 
to contain the organs of hearing. That they are tu- 
bular, and filled with air, and ſome kind of humour, 
appears from the antennz of butterflies immerſed in 
water, —To come now to the terms of the art. A 
knowledge of the external parts of the body is firſt 
to be eſtabliſhed; which, after the method of anato- 
miſts, we divide into head, trunk, abdomen, and ex- 
tremities. 


Sgr. I. External parts of the Body. 


I. CAPUT, the HEAD. This part in inſects with- 
out brain. The difference between the brain and 
ee ſpinal marrow confiſts in the former being a medullary 
git A. ]. part organized. We do not deny the exiſtence of a 
Had, A- medullary thread in the heads of inſeQs, but we never 
men. acad. oould diſcover it to be organized: hence the hippo- 
#133 boſca equina, or horſe-fly, will live, run, nay even copu- 
late, after being deprived of its head; to ſay nothing 
of many others which are capable of living a long 
while in the ſame fituation. | 
As they are not apparently furniſhed with ears, they 
have been apprehended incapable of hearing; as we 
can no more conceive that ſenſe to exiſt without ears, 
than viſion without eyes. That they are nevertheleſs 
ſuſceptible of any ſhrill or loud noiſe, as well as fiſhes, 
is indiſputable ; but it has been ſuppoſed to be in a 
manner different from that of hearing. Mr Barbut, 
however, ſuppoſes them to poſſeſs this ſenſe in a very 
diſtin manner. Many inſects, he obſerves, are well 
known to be endowed with the power of uttering 
ſounds, ſuch as large beetles, the bee, waſp, common 
fly, gnat, &c. The ſpbinx atropos ſqueaks, when 
hurt, nearly as loud as a mouſe. Now, if inſets are 
endowed with the power of uttering ſounds, it cer- 
tainly muſt be for ſome purpoſe. As they vary their 
cry occaſionally, it muſt certainly be deſigned either 
to give notice of pleaſure or pain, or ſome affection in 
the creature who poſſeſſes it. The knowledge of 
their ſounds (ſays our author) is undoubtedly confined 
to their tribe, and is a language intelligible to them 


ert the voice of nature in diflreſs, craving compaſſion ; 


ſtance, attack a bee or waſp near the bive or neſt, or 
a few of them : the conſequence of that aſſault will 
be, the animal or animals, by a different tone of voice, 


ſound is known to the hive to be plaintive, and that 
their brother or brethren require their aſſiſtance ; and 
the offending party ſeldom eſcapes with impunity. 
Now, if they had not the ſenſe of hearing, they could 
not have known the danger their brother or brethren 
were in by the alteration of their tone.” 

Another proof, which he reckons ſtill more deci— 
five, was taken from an obſervation made by himſelf 
a large ſpider in St James's park. This creature 
had made a very large web on a wooden railing ; and 
was, at the time of obſervation, on one of the rails at 
a conſiderable diſtance from the place where a large 
fly entangled itſelf. Nevertheleſs, the moment the fly 
was entangled, the ſpider became ſenſible of it; though, 

Vor. X. e 


only; ſaving when violence obliges the animal to ex- 


then all animals underſtand the doleful cry. For in- 


will expreſs his or their diſapprobation or pain; that 


„„ 


poſſibly be deceived; becauſe the ſpider was perhaps 
alarmed by the tremulous motion of the threads, oc- 
cafioned by the fluttering of the fly ; which he might 
well know how to diſtinguiſh from their vibration by 


the wind. The organ of hearing, in our author's o- 


Pinion, is fituated in the antennæ; both from their fi- 
taation 1n the part of the head moſt favourable to ſach 
organs, their inward ſtructure being moveable, the ears 


of moſt inferior animals being ſo. He has never con- 


fidered the antennæ as either offenſive or defenfive, but 
bas obſerved them to be endowed with an exquiſite 
ſenſe of feeling ; that the animal appeared to be in 
agony when its antennz were pinched ; and that it 
takes care to avoid the touching any hard ſubſtance 
with them roughly. © This tenderneſs in the organ 
of hearing (ſays he) is common to all animals; and 
inſets ſeem to be particularly tender in theſe parts by 
quickly withdrawing them from the touch.” | 

Our author further obſerves, that the antennæ of all 
inſeQs are compoſed of joints varying in ſize, form, 
and number. Thoſe who are chicfly confined to live 
under water have their antennz in general ſhorter than 
thoſe who live on land. Some who roam at large ia 
the air, have them long and ſlender. They are all hol- 
low, and are rendered flexible by the joints, which are 
very viſible in the horns of the crab and lobſter, This 
hollowneſs, in our author's opinion, is to receive the 
ſound communicated to the extremities of the anten- 
nz by the repercuſſion of the air affected by any noiſe, 
and convey it, by means of the joints, from one to an- 
other, till it arrives in that leſſened degree of tone beſt 
ſuited to the timid nature of the animal. In this cir- 
cumſtance there may be many variations in point of 
perfection in thoſe organs: the ſtrength, utility, and 


degree of power in receiving found being proportioned 


to the neceſſities of the animals, different in their na- 
ture and requiſites. In moſt animals, the entrance to 
the auricular organ is patulous ; but in this caſe the 
animal would ſuffer great inconvenience from ſuch 
an organiſation, as the organ would often be clogged 
with dirt, &c. 

It has alſo appeared dubious if they have the ſenſe 
of ſmell, no organ being found in them adapted to 
that purpoſe : and although it wes evident they had 


a perception of agreeable and fetid effluvia, it was 


thought to be in a manner altogether unknown to vs. 
Mr Barbut is of opinion that the organs of ſmell re- 
fide in the palpi or feelers. Many inſects have four 
and ſome (ix, two of which are in general cheliſorm, 


in order to aſſiſt the inſect in conveying its food to its 


mouth. It may be likewiſe obſerved, that the palpi 
are in continual motion; the animal thruſting them 
into every kind of putrid or other matter, as a hop 
would do his noſe, ſmelling and ſearching after food. 
Inſects which apparently do not pofleſs palpi or ſpiral 
tongues, have undoubtedly ſome organ concealed with- 
in the mouth analogous to them iu function ard utili- 
ty; the fleſhy proboſcis of the fly is thruſt into every 
ſubſtance in which the animal expects to find food; 
and when it is extended, nearly in the middle are fitu- 
ated, in our author's opinion, two upright palpi, 
which, no doubt, perform in their turn ſome office, 
perhaps that of ſmell, | 
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from the ſituation of the rail, he could not poſſibly Organs of 

have ſeen it. In this, however, Mr Barbut might cg in In- 
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Many inſeAs have no tongue, nor make any ſound 


with their mouth; but for this purpoſe ſome uſe their 
feet, others their wings, and others ſome elaſtic in- 


| 9074 
= Eyes, An- 
| | tennæ, &c, 
of Inſects, 


SeR, I, 


four, and at other times more; they are placed ho. Tong 
rizontally ; the inner edge of them in ſome inſefs is Legs, te, 
ſerrated, or furniſhed with little teeth. of Inſet, 


throughout. 


unleſs it be in the crab. 


* ſtrument with which they are naturally furniſhed, 


Eves. Moſt inſeQs have two; but the gyrinus has 
four, the ſcorpion fix, the ſpider eight, and the ſco— 


lopendra three, They have no eye-brows, but the ex- 
ternal tunic of their eyes is hard and tranſparent like 


a watch-plaſs ; their eyes have no external motion, 
They conſiſt for the moſt 
part of one lens only; but in thoſe of the butterfly, 
dipteræ, and many of the beetles, they are more nu— 
merous. Pugett diſcovered 17,325 lenſes in the cor- 
nea of a butterfly, and Lieuwenhoek 800 in a fly. 
ANTENNE.' Of theſe there are in general two (unleſs 
four.are allowed to ſome kind of crabs), and placed on 
the fore-part of the head: they are peculiar to inſects; 
and are plainly diſtinguiſhable from the tentaculæ of 


the vermes, in being eruſtaceous; and from the palpi of 


inſects, which are more numerous, placed near the 
mouth, and are ſometimes wanting. As the antennæ 
are of great moment in diſtinguiſhing the various kinds 


of inſects, we ſhall enumerate and explain the ſeveral 


different forms of them, | 
Setaceæ, are thoſe which grow gradually taper to- 
wards the extremity. | 
Filiformes, ſuch as are of the ſame thickneſs 
Monilifermes, are filiform, like the preceding, but 
conſiſt of a ſeries of round knobs, like a necklace of 
beads. | 
Clavate, ſuch as gradually increaſe in ſize toward 
the extremity. LY | 
Capitate, are clavatæ, but have 
what round. WG | 
Fiſſilet, are capitate ; but have the capitulum, or 
knob, divided longitudinally into three or four parts, 
or laminæ, as in the ſcarabęi. | 
Perfoliatæ, are alſo capitate ; but have the capitu- 


the extremity ſome- 


lum borizontally divided, as in the dermeſtes. 


Pectinatæ, ſo called from their ſimilitude to a comb, 


tho' they more properly reſemble a feather, as in the 


moths and elateres. This is moſt obvious in the male. 
Afriſtatæ, ſuch as have a lateral hair, which is ei— 
ther naked or furniſhed with leſſer hairs, as in the fly: 


Brevizres, thoſe which are ſhorter than the body; 


longiores, thoſe which are longer than the body; 
mnediocres, thoſe which are of the ſame length with 
the body; all three of which varieties are diſtinguiſh- 
able in the cerambyces. „ 


PAlpIi, or Feelers, reſemble filiform, articulated, 


moveable antennæ. They are molt commonly four in 
number, {ometimes fix; they are ſufficiently. diftin- 
guiſhed from antennæ, in being naked, ſhort, and al- 
ways placed at the mouth. 


Os, the Maulh, is generally placed in the anterior. 


part of the head, extending ſomewhat downwards, 


In ſome inſeQs, it is placed under the breaſt, as in the 


chermes, coccus, cancer (crab), and curculio. 
Rosrzun, or Proboſcis, is the mouth drawn out to 
a rigid point: in many of the hemiptera claſs it is 
bent downward toward the breaſt and belly, as in the 
cicada, nepa, notonecta, cimex (bug), aphis, and re- 
markably ſo in ſome curculiones. 
MaxiILæ, the Faws, are two in number, ſometimes 


and is very various in its ſhape, 


LinGvua, the Tongue, in ſome inſects is taper and 
ſpiral, as in the butterfly; in others it is Jeſhy, re. 
ſembling a proboſcis, and tubular, as in the fly. 

LABIUNM ſuperiur, the upper Lip, is ſituated above 
the jaws; as in the ſcarabæus and gryllus. 

STEMMATA, or Croaun, are three ſmooth hemi. 
ſpheric dots, placed generally on the top of the head; 
as in moſt of the hymenoptera, and others, 


II. TRUNCUS, the Tevuxx, is that part which 
comprehends the brea or thorax : it is Gtuated be- 
tween the head and abdomen ; and has the legs in- 
ſerted into it, that its parts may be diſtinaly de- 
termined. It is divided into H rax, ſculellum, and 
ſiernum. | | 

Thorax, the Thorax, is the back part of the breaſt; 
It is called dentatus, 
when its ſides are armed with points; {pino/us, when 
its back is furniſhed with them, as in the cerambyx; 
and marginatus, when its margin is laterally dilated, as 
in the filpha and caſſida. | 

SCUTELLUM, or £/catcheor, is the poſterior part of 
the thorax : it 1s frequently triangular ; and appears 
to be divided from the thorax by an intervening ſuture, 
as in moſt of the coleoptera. 

STERNUM, the Sternum, is ſituated on the inferior 
part of the thorax; it is pointed behind in the ela— 
teres, and bifd in ſome of the dytiſct. 


III. ABDOMEN, the Azpomen is in moſt in- 
ſeQs diſtin from the thorax ; it is the poſterior part 
of the body of the inſeQ ; and is compoſed of a num- 
ber of annular ſegments, which ſerve occafionally to 
lengthen or ſhorten it, and to contain the organs of 
chylification, &c, | ; 

 SPIRACULA, are little holes or pores, placed ſingly 
on each fide of every ſegment of the abdomen : thro? 
theſe the inſect breathes ; and if oil be applied ſo as 
to ſtop them up, it proves fatal to molt of them. 

Tescun, the Back, is the ſuperior part of the ab- 
domen, | 

VenTER, the Belly, is the inferior part. 

Anus, is the poſterior part of the abdomen, per- 
forated for the evacuation of the excrement. This 
part alſo frequently contains the organs of generation. 


IV. ARTUS, the Linss or ExTrEmiTIEs, are 
the various inſtruments of motion. 

PzDpes, the Legs, are generally fix. There is an ex- 
ception to this, however, in the claſs Aptera, many of 
which have eight; as acari (mites), phalangii, moſt 
of the aranei, (ſpiders) ſcorpiones, (ſcorpions) and 
cancri (crabs.) The oniſcus has 14, and the Juli and 
ſcolopendri ſtill more. : 

The firſt joint of the leg, which is generally thick- 
eſt, is called femur ; the ſecond, which is generally of 
the ſame ſize throughout, bia; the third, which 18 
jointed, is diſtinguiſned by the name of zar/us ; and 
the laſt, which in moſt infects is double, by that of 
unguir, The legs of inſets, in general, are named 
from the various motions they produce: Curſorii, 


from that of running, which are the moſt — 
N a * 
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Claas, IC ſaltatorti, from that of leaping ; ratatorii, from that 
laws, 74 | 
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lets, of ſwimming, &c.— In the /alfatorii, the thighs are 
— remarkably large, by which means they are able to 
leap to A conſiderable diſtance, as in the gryllus, 
(Zraſsbopper), &c. In thoſe of the Natatorii, the 


i-ct are flat, and edged with hairs, which anſwer the 


purpoſe of oars in sſſiſting them to ſwim, as in the 


dytifens. — Mulici, are ſuch feet as have no claws. 
—Chelz, or claws, are the fore-feet enlarged to- 
wards their extremities, each of which is furniſhed with 
two leſſer claws, which act like a thumb and finger; as 
in the crab. 

Alx, Ving, the inſtruments which enable them 
to fly. Theſe are membranous, and vndivided, except 
in the inſtance of the pbalænæ alvcitæ, in which they 
are in part divided. Moſt inſects bave four; the 
diptera-claſs, and the coccus, however, have two only. 

The wing is divided into its ſuperior and inferior 
ſurfaces: its anterior part in a butterfly, is that to- 
wards the anterior margin, or next to the head; its 
poſterior part, that towards the anus; its exterior 
part, that towards the outer edge; and the interior, 
that next the abdomen. 

They are called plicatiles, when they are folded at 
the time the inſect is at reſt, as in the waſp ; oppolite 
to thele are the plane, which are incapable of being 
folded. Es | 

Erectæ, ſuch as have their ſuperior ſurfaces brought 
in contact when the inſect is at reſt ; as in the ephe- 
mera, libellula puella and virgo, and papiliones (but- 
terflies.) : 

Patenies, which remain horizontally extended when 
the inſect is at reſt; as in the phalænæ geometræ, and 
moſt of the libellulæ. | 

Incumbentes, ſuch as cover horizontally the ſuperior 
part of the abdomen when the inſect is at reſt, 

Deflexz, are incumbentes, but not horizontally, the 
outer edges declining toward the ſides. 3 

Reverſe, are deflexæ, with this addition, that the 
edge of the inferior wings projects from under the an- 
terior part of the ſuperior ones. | 

Dentate, in which the edge is ſerrated, or ſcol- 
loped. 3 

Caudatæ, in which one or more projections in the 
hinder wings are extended into proceſſes. 

Reticulatæ, when the veſſels of the wings put on the 
appearance of network, as in the hemerobius perla; 
the two anterior wings generally become ſuperior, and 
the poſterior ones inferion, in moths, when their wings 
are cloſed; but the anterior wings are called primary, 
and the inferior ones ſecondary, in butterflies, as they 
cannot with propriety be called z7ferior when the 
wings are erect. ; 

C2{:res, the colours, theſe are ſelf- apparent: but 
according to their ſeveral ſhapes, they take the diffe- 
rent names of punize, dots; macule, ſpots; faſciæ, 
bands, which frequently run acroſs and ſometimes 
ſurround the edge of the wings; Strigæ, ſtreake, which 
ere very ſlender faſciæ; and lineæ, lines, which are 
ſongitudinally extended. 

 Veellus, is a round ſpot, containing a leſſer ſpot of a 
different colour in its centre. | 

Stigmata, another term lately introduced by Lin- 
nus, fipnifies the ſpot, or anaſtamoſis, in the middle 


ed with ſlender longitudinal furrows. 


moſt frequently under a little arched ſcale. 
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of the wing near the anterior margin; it is conſpicu- Wings of 
ous in moſt of the hymenoptera and neuroptera, and Inſects. 


even in the coleoptera. The fingle or double kidney- 
ſhaped ſpot, fituated in the ſame part of the anterior 
wings, and frequently occurring in the phalænæ pa- 
ganz, is diſtioguiſhed likewiſe by the name of //igma. 

£Elytra (in the fingular number elytron.) The upper 
wings, Which are of a hard ſubſtance, in ſome degree 
reſembling leather, and which in moſt inſeRs are of a 
very hard texture, but in others flexible, are called 
elytra ; their ſuperior ſurface 1s generally convex, their 
inferior one concave, When the inſect flies, they are 
extended; and ſhut when it reſts, cloſing together, and 
forming a longitudinal ſuture down the middle of the 


back, as in the coleoptera. 


They are of various ſhapes. Abbreviata, when ſhor- 
ter than the abdomen. Truncata, when ſhorter than 
the abdomen, and terminating in a tranſverſe line. 
Faſtigiata, when of equal or greater length than the 
abdomen, and terminating in a tranſverſe line. Ser- 
rata, when the exterior margin towards the apex is 
notched or ſerrated, as in ſome of the bupreſtes. Spi- 
noſa, when their ſurface is covered with ſharp points 
or prickles. Scabra, when their ſurface is ſo uneven 
as to grate againſt the fingers. Striata, when mark- 
Porcata, when 
with elevated longitudinal ſulci or ridges. Sulcata, 
when theſe ridges are concave. Hemelytra, when the 
ſuperior wings are of a middle ſubſtance betwixt lea- 
ther and membrane; either totally fo, as in the gryl- 
li; or partially ſo, as in the cimices, nepæ, and noto- 
nectæ: Theſe are commonly diſtinguiſhed by the name 
hemiptera. | 2 | 

Halteres, poiſers, (a term alſo introduced by Lin- 
næus), are little heads placed on a ſtalk or peduncle, 
They are 
found only in the claſs diptera, and appear to be no- 
thing more than the rudiments of the hinder wings. 

Cava, the Tail, in moſt inſeQs is, 

Simplex, fimple, capable of being extended, and 
again drawn back at pleaſure. In the crab and ſcor- 
pion, however, it is 

Elongata, elongated, or lengthened out. 

Setacea, briftle-ſhaped, or taper; as in the raphidia. 

Triſeta, conſiſting of three briſtles; as in the e- 
phemera. | | 
 Furcata, being forked, as in the podura. 


Forcipata, reſembling a pair of forceps; as in the 


forficula. ” 

Folioſa, reſembling a leaf; as in the blatta, grylli, 
and ſome ſpecies of cancri. 

Teliſera, ſuch as are armed with a dart or fting ; as 
in the ſcorpion and panorpa, 

Aculeus, an inftrument with which they wound, and 
at the ſame time inſtill a poiſon; with ſuch the bee, 
waſp, ſcorpion, &c. are furniſhed, 


ExPLANATION of PLATE CCCXVILL upper Com- 


partment. 


Fig. 1. Ax TEX ECIN AT, or feathcr'd; as in 


the phalænæ, moths. 


PERFOLIATZ, or perfoliated; as in 
the dermeſtes and dytiſcur. 


2. 


3.—— FISSILES, or fiſſile, divided into la- 
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minæ at the extremity, as in the ſcarabæi, 
beetles. 

4. ANTENNA CLAVATE, or club-ſhaped, as in 

the papilio, butterfly. 

MONILIFORMES, like a necklace 

of beads ; as in the chryſomela. 

0 SETACEZX, ſetaceous, or briſtle- 

ſhaped ; as in many of the phalzng. 

ARISTATA, furniſhed with a late- 
ral hair, as in the fy. 

8 9. a Caput, the bead. 

6 Palpi, or feelers. 

c Antennz, or horns, 

d4 Oculi, the eyes. 

e Thorax. 

F Scutellum, or eſcutcheon. 

g Pectus, or breaſt. 

þ Sternum, or breaſt-bone. 

Abdomen, and its ſegments. 

k Anus, | 

/ Eiytra, or ſhells. 

21 Membranous wings. 5 

n Pedes, or feet, which are natatorii. 

o Femur, or thigh. 

p Tibia, or leg. 

7 Tarſus, or foot. 

r Unguis, or claw. 

11. a The anterior part of the wing. 
b The pofterior part. 
c The exterior part. 
d The interior part. 
e The margin. 
7 The diſk, or middle. 
g Oculus, or eye. | 
22, 13, 14, 15. Repreſent the inſe& in its egg, 


3.— 


— 
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caterpillar, pupa, and perfect 
ſtate. 


Sect. II. Of the Sexes of INSECTS. 


Ta ſame difference of ſex exiſts in inſets as in o- 
ther animals, and they even appear more diſpoſed to 
increaſe their ſpecies than other animals; many of 
them, when become perfect, ſeeming to be created 
for no other purpoſe but to propagate their ſpecies. 
Thus the filk-worm, when it arrives at its perfect or 
moth-tate, is incapable of eating, and can hardly fly: 
it endeavours only to propagate its ſpecies ; after 
which the male immediately dies, and the female as 
ſoon as ſhe has depoſited her eggs. 

In many inſects, the male and female are wich dif- 
ficul:y diſtinguiſned; and in ſome they differ ſo wide- 
ly, that an unſk'i]ful perſon might eafily take the male 
and female of the ſame inſeQ for different ſpecies ; as 
for inſtance, in the phalæna humuli, piniaria, ruſſula; 
cach ſex of which differs in colour. This unlikeneſs is 
ſtill more apparent in ſome inſects, in which the male 

has wings and the female none; as in the coccus, lam- 
Pyris, phalæna antiqua, brumata, lichenella. And as 
moſt inſects remain a long while in copulation, as we 
may ſee in the tipula and filk-worm, the winged 
males fly with the wingleſs females, and carry them 
about from one place to another; as in the phalæna an- 
tiqua. It is, however, no certain rule, that when one 


inſect of the ſame ſpecies is found to have wings, and 


the other to be without, the former muſt neceſſarily be 


oO 1 0 8 


without wings, as the carabi majores, tenebriones, me- 
loes, cimices. The gryllus pedeſtris is likewiſe deſti- 
tute of wings; and might have paſſed for a gryllus in 
its pupa ſtate, had it not been ſeen in copulation ; for 
it is well known that no inſect can propagate its ſpe- 
cies till it arrives at its laſt or perfect ſtate. 

„ Pleraque inſectorum genitalia ſua intra anum ha. 
© bent abſcondita, et penes ſolitarios, ſed nonnulla 
% penem habent bifidum: Cancri autem et Aranei 
„ geminos, quem admodum nonnulla amphibia, et 
« quod mirandum in loco alieno, ut Cancer, ſub bafi 
«© caudz. Araneus mas palpos habet clavatos, qui 


„ penes ſunt, juxta os utrinque- unicum, quæ clave 


« ſexum nee ſpeciem diſtinguunt; et fœmina vulvas 
© ſuas habet in abdomine juxta pectus. Heic vero fi un- 
% quam vere dixeris, Res plena timoris amor:” fi enim 
« procus in auſpicato acceſſerit, feemina ipſum devorat; 
« quod etiam fit, fi non ſtatim ſe retraxerit. Libel- 
„ Jula fœmina genitale ſuum ſub apice gerit caudz, 


et mas ſub pectore; adeo ut cum mas collum fœmi- 


« na forcipe caudz arripit, illa caudam ſuam pectori 
« ejus adplicet, ficque peculiari ratione connexæ voli- 
6 tent.”? 

Beſides thoſe of the male and female, a third ſex 
exiſts in ſome inſeAs which we call neuter : As theſe 
have not the diftinguiſhing parts of either ſex, they 
may be conſidered as eunuchs or infertile. 

We know of no inftance of this kind in any other 
claſs of animals, nor in vegetables, except in the claſs 
Syngeneſiæ, and in the Opulus. This kind of ſex is 
only found among thoſe inſects which form themſelves 
into ſocieties, as bees, waſpe, and ants : and here theſe 
kind of eunuchs are real ſlaves, as on them lies the 
whole buſineſs of the oconomy ; while thoſe of the other 
ſex are idle, only employing themſelves in the increaſe 
of the family. Each family of Bees has one female 
only (called the queen), many males, and an almoſt in- 
numerable quantity of neuters. Of thoſe, the neuters 
(whoſe antennz have 11 joints) do the working part ; 
they extract and collect honey and wax, build up the 
cells, keep watch, and do a variety of other things. 
The males, whoſe antennz conſiſt of 15 joints, do no 
work; they ſerve the female once, and that at the ex- 
pence of their lives; they may be conſidered in the 
light of a ſet of parafites, or ceciſbei; but as ſoon as 
their buſineſs of impregnation is over, they are expel- 
led by their ſervants the neuters, who now ſhake off 
the yoke, but yet pay all due reſpect to their common 
mother the queen. The ſame economy nearly takes 
place in Waſps, where the young females, which are 
impregnated in the autumn, live through the winter, 
and in the ſpring propagate their ſpecies ; but the 
queen, together with all the males, periſh in the winter. 
Among Ants, the neuters form a hill in the ſhape of 
a cone, that the water may run off it, and place thoſe 
which are in the pupa ſtate on that fide of it which is 
leaft expoſed to the heat of the ſun. At a conlider- 


able diſtance from theſe are found the habitations of 
the males and females, to whom the moſt ready obe- 
dience is yielded by the neuters, till a new offspring 
ſucceeds, and then they oblige them to quit their ha- 
bitations. 


But thoſe ants which live entirely under 
ground, 


Seq, II. 
the male, and the latter the female. The aphides, for Propagy. 

' inſtance, are an exception; and beſides theſe, indivi. tion of ln. 
duals of both ſexes, and of the ſame ſpecies, are found © 
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changes of ground, provide better for themſelves in this reſpect: 
lnſects. for a little before their nuptials, they quit their habi- 


— 


tation of their own accord, and after ſwarming in the 


manner of bees, they eopulate in the air; and each 
retiring to ſome new habitation, founds a new family. 

No hermaphrodites have as yet been diſcovered 
among inſets, There is ſomething very ſingular, 
however, in the propagation of the aphides. A female 
aphis once impregnated, can produce young, which 
will continue to produce others without any freſh im- 
pregnation, even to the fifth progeny ; afterwards a 
new impregnation muſt take place. See Ar HIS, (En- 
cycl.) | ; | 
l The male inſects, like male hawks, are always ſmal- 
ler than the females. | 

In the propagation of their ſpecies they are remark- 
ably careful; ſo that it is with the greateſt difficulty 
that flies are kept from depoſiting their eggs on freſh 
meat, the cabbage butterfly from laying them on cab- 
bage, and other inſects from depofiting them in the 
ſeveral places peculiar to each. The ſcarabzus pilu- 
larius and carnifex, are deſerving of our attention, as 
they afford a mutual aſſiſtance to each other: for when 
the female has laid her eggs in a little ball of dung, 
the males, with their feet, which are axiform, aſſiſt the 
female to roll it to ſome ſuitable place; as Ariſtotle 
and Pliny formerly, and Loefling has lately obſerved. 

It is very wonderful to obſerve, that in the coccus 
and oniſcus, the female has no ſooner brought forth 
her young, than ſhe is devoured by it; and that the 
ſphex ſhould be able ſo readily to kill the caterpillar 
of a moth, then bury it in the earth, and there depo- 
ſited her eggs in it. Nor can we without admiration 
behold the ſame ſpecies of aphis, which was viviparous 
in the ſummer, become oviparous 1n the autumn. 

Almoſt innumerable examples might be brought of 
the ſingularities in the eggs of inſets ; we ſhall, how- 
ever, only mention thoſe of the hemerobius, which are 
depoſited on à footſtalk ; thoſe of the phalæna neuſtria, 
which are placed regularly in a ring round the branch 
of ſome tree; and the compound eggs of the blatta. 


Sect. III. Metamorphoſes , In ſecte. 


THERE are no inſeRs, except thoſe of theaptera claſs, 
but what are continually undergoing ſome transforma- 
tion Inſects change firſt from the (ovum) egg, into 
the (larva) caterpillar or maggot ; then into the (pupa) 
chryſalis; and laſtly into the (imago) fly or perſect 
ſtate. During each of thoſe changes, their appear- 
ance differs as much as night and day. 

The inſeQ, as ſoon as it came out of the egg, was 
by former entomologiſts called eruca; but as this is 
ſynonymous with the botanic name //ymbrium, it was 
changed by Linnzus for the term /arva, a name ex- 
preſſive of the inſeQ's being, in this ſtate, as it were 
maſked, having its true appearance concealed. Under 
this maſk or ſkin the entire inſeR, ſuch as it afterwards 
appears when perfect, lies concealed, inveloped only in 
its tender wings, and pntting on a ſoft and pulpy ap- 
pearance; inſomuch that Swammerdam was able to 
demonſtrate the butterfly with its wings to exiſt in a 
caterpillar, though it bore but a faint reſemblance to 
its future perfection. The inſet, therefore, in this 
ſtate, undergoes no other alteration but the change of 


its ſkin. 
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The larvz are, for the moſt part, larger than the Changes of 


inſe& when perfect, and are very voracious. The ca- 
terpillar of the cabbage- butterfly eats double what it 
would ſeem to require from its fize ; but its growth 
is not adequate to its voracity. | 
Pupa. The inſect in this ſtate was formerly called. 
chryſalis, or aurelia but as the appearance of gilding 
is confined to a few butterflies only, the term of pupa 
has been adopted 1a its ſtead; becauſe the lepidoptera, 
eſpecially, reſemble an infant in ſwaddling clothes ; 


and in this ſtate all, except thoſe of the hemiptera claſs, 


take no nouriſhment. 


Imago, is the third ſtate. This name is given by 


Linazus to this third change, in which the inſect ap- 
pears in its proper ſhape and colours; and as it under- 


goes no more transformations, it is called peryecz. In 


this ſtate it flies, is capable of propagating its ſpecies, 
and receives true antennæ; which before, in molt in- 
ſects, were ſcarce apparent. 

As the ſhape of the Pupa is different, in different 
claſſes of inſects, it aſſumes different names; thus it is 


called 


Ceardata, when it is round, and as it were turned, 
without the leaſt reſemblance of the ſtructure of the 
inſect; as in the diptera. 

Obtecta, when it conlifts as it were of two parts, one 
of which ſurrounds the head and thorax, and the other 
the abdomen. | 


Incompleta, when they have wings and feet, but 


are not capable of moving them; as in moſt of the hy- 
menoptera. | 
Semicompleta, in which they walk or run, but have 
only the rudiments of wings. 
Completa, in which they immediately obtain the per- 


fect form of the inſect, without undergoing any more 
change; as in thoſe of the aptera claſs, except only the 


flea, The bed bug alſo belongs to this claſs, | 
The ſpider undergoes frequent transformations, 


though only in the colour of its ſcin. The cruſtaccous - 


inſects, as crabs, lobſters, &c. yearly caſt their ſhells, 
as their growth would otherwiſe be impeded. 

The ſcolopendri, when young, have fewer feet than 
when they are full grown. | 

All inſeRs, as ſoon as they undergo the third change, 
are arrived at their full growth ; nor do we find any 
difference in the ſize of the ſame ſpecies of inſect in 


the ſame countries, unicſs, during its caterpillar Rate, 


it has not had a ſufficiency of proper food. 
Sect. IV. Claſſification Inſecti. 


As inſects are endowed with the various powers of 
creeping, flying, and ſwimming, there is ſcarce any 
place, however remote and obſcure, in which they are 
not to be found. The great confuſion which appeared 
to the ancients to ariſe from their number, made them 
never dream of reducing them to any ſyſtem. 
merdam, that indefatigable inquirer into nature, ob- 
ſcrved that their metamorpholes were divided by na- 
ture into ſeveral fiates ar orders. Their external ap- 
pearance alſo carried with it ſome mark of diſtinction : 
ſo that entomologiſts called all thoſe of the coleoptera 
claſs, Scarabæi (beetles); thoſe of the lepidoptera, 
Papiliones ; and thole of the gymnoptera claſs that had 
two wings only, Muſcæ (flies); thoſe of the ſame claſs 
that had four wings, were called Apes (bees). No 

far- 


Swam- 


Inſects. 
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Claſſifica- farther progreſs was made in the ſyſtematic part of Bruchus. Ptinus Fur ob ſpinas thoracis 


: ' Claflifica. 
tion of In- this ſcience till the time of Linnæus. He was the firit Ielolontha. Chryſomela cylindrica tion of lh 
ws that undertook to determine the genere, and aſſign Altica. c ſaltatoria = ke, 


them their proper characters, in the Sema Nature; 
and thus reduced this ſcience to a ſyſtematic form. 
This ſyſtem, in ſubſequent editions, was conſiderably 
enriched and amended by him, inſomuch that the ſcience 
of inſeAs now ſhines forth in its full luſtre. He it was 
who firſt inſtituted natural orders, and reduced them 
into genera by expreſſive names; determined an iafi— 
nite number of ſpecies in the Fauna Suecica, and Mu- 
ſeum Reginæ; collected with incredible pains the {yno- 
nymous names of the various authors who had written 
| on them; and laſtly, added their deſcriptions, and the 
places in which they were to be found. So that the 
ſyſtem of this illuſtrious author will lead any perſon, 
without the aſſiſtance of a maſter, for the molt part, 
eaſily to aſcertain the name of any inſe& he may meet 
with. Before his time ſcarce any more than 200 in- 
ſeas were known; whereas, in the laſt edition of his 
ſyſtem, he has determined the names of nearly 3000 
diſtin ſpecies. , N 
CLassts. The Linnæan claſſes of inſects are ſeven; 
as enumerated in Zoology, and under the article In- 
SECTS, (Zucycl.) which ſee. | 
OrDters. Theſe claſſes are again ſubdivided into 
different orders: for which ſee the articles Zoorogy 
and InsECT, (Euql.) and Plate CLIV. 
Gentra. To inſert here the characters of all the 
different genera which may be found in Linnæus's 
Syſt. Nat. would be unneceſſary. It will be ſufficient 
to enumerate ſome new genera mentioned by the moſt 
moderi ſyſtematic writers, that, by being acquainted 
with the ſubtile diſtinctions on which they are built, 
the ſtudent may avoid running into confuſion. It is 
among the moderns only that genera of this kind are 
to be met with, and new names given them. To re- 
move this difficulty, we ſhall firſt enumerate the names 
of thoſe authors which are ſynomymous with thoſe of 


Linneus. . 
New Genera of authors ſynonymous with thoſe of 
iunæus. | 
Linneus's Names. Names of other Anthors. 
Lucaaus . Platyceros 
Hitter | Attelabus 
Byrrhus | Anthrenus Ciſtela 
| Mylabris | Laria Scop. 
Attelabus Cl-rus 
Silpha Peltis 
Bruchus M)ylabris 
Ptinus | Byrrhus 
Chryſomela Galericula 
Hiſpa Crioſeris 
Cantharis Cicindela 
Bupreſtis Cucujus 
Carabus Bupreſlis 
Myrmeleon Formicaleo 
Sirex Uroceros 


New genera of authors. 
Capris. Scarabzus abſque ſeutello 
Baſtricius. Dermeſutes capecinus 
Ciſtela. Byrrhus Pilula 
Rhinamancer. Attelabus roſtro producto fere Cure 
culionis | 


Anthribus, Sil pua 


Diaperis. 

Pyrochora. Cantharis 

Telephorus, Cantharis 

Cantharic. Meloe Alata 

Cerocoma. Meloè Shafferi 

Notaxis, Meloe Monoceros 

Prionus. Cerambyx thoracis margine denticulato 

Stenocoris. Leptura thorace ſpinoſa 

Hydrophilus. Dytiſcus antennis clavatis 

Mylabris. Necydalis minor 

Acridium, Gryllus Muticus 

Locuſta. — Tettigonia 

Tettigonia. Cicada 

Corixa, Notonects. 

| Naucyceris, Nepa 

Perla. Hemerobius cauda biſeta 

Libellulides. Myrmeleon antennis capitatis 

Crabro. Tenthredo antennis clavazis | 

 Pterophorus. Phalæna Alucita 

Bibio. Tipula thorace ſpinoſo 

Stommxoides, Aſilus bucca inflata 

Strationymus. Muſca | 

Nemotelus, Muſica 

Volucella. Muſca. | 

Theſe genera appear to be in a preat meaſure like 
thoſe which were introduced 'into botany by the fol- 
lowers of Rivinus. Paying too little regard to nature, 
they diſunited natural genera, on account of the molt 
trifling diſtinctions. This made their continuance in 
the ſcience of very ſhort duration; our buſineſs here 
is not to ſuppoſe, but to examine, what nature will al- 
low of, and what ſhe will not. Knowledge of this 
kind, built on opinion only, will not ſtand. We are 
therefore to look into the ſcience with great accuracy; 
and the larva of the inſect, its manner of changing, and 
other things of moment, are to be known, before we 
preſume to form a new genus. 

Coining of new names, and changing of one old one 
for another, has been the ſource of the greateſt confu- 
ſion. Thus, in order to reduce the cicindela and cara- 
bus to the ſame genus, bupreſtis has been adopted for 
the generic name; but as that genus had long ago re- 
ceived a very different application, it was changed for 
that of cucujus. 

Again, that the officinal cantharides might be rang- 
ed among the cerambyces, the cantharides have been 


-removed from the genus of meloe (to which they na- 


turally belong), and referred to the genus of cicindela, 
obtaining thus a new name. And ſo of many others. 
Thus alſo, to mention no more, how needleſs and 
raſh was it to ſeparate the acridium and locuſta from 
the genus of gryllus, the crabro from the tenthredines, 
and the mylabris from the necydalis ! 
Tx1viatc Names. The trivial names placed under 
their reſpective genera will occaſion little or no contro- 
verſy ; they are current like money, and of the ſame 
utility as the proper names of men, Peter or Paul, &c. 
Inſe&s living on vegetables ſhould receive their names 
from the particular plants on which they moſtly feed, 
as they are preferable to all others. Thus the names 
of the phalæna mori, &c. are excellent; and when we 


are able to give ſuch to inſects, the old ones are on | 
7 4 
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e).fica- diſcarded, But we are to be cautious of not being too 
fon of In haſty in our judgment in this re ſpect; as inſeAs, when 
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Priam was king of Troy, the moſt ſplendid among Claſſifica- 
theſe bear his name. The other body, ornamented ©" of In- 


they cannot get their favourite food, will often eat 
© other plants, Thus the ſilk-worm, for want of mul- 
berry leaves, will eat thoſe of lettuce, though it will 
not thrive ſo well on them. | 
Many other inſtances of the invention of trivia] 
rames will be met with in the Syſtema Naturæ, parti— 
cularly among the butterflies and moths. To prevent 
confuſion from the great number of ſpecies which con- 
{titute the genus of phalæna, they are diltributed into 


ſections, and diſtinguiſhed by the terms of bombyce:, 


noctuæ, geometre, tortrices, pyralides, tines, and alucite. 
Tae bombyces and noctuæ, which are ſo much alike, 
that the females of the bombyces are with great diffi- 
culty diltinguiſhed from the noctuæ, are named pro- 
miſcuouſly. 

All thoſe of the geometræ have their names termi- 
nating in aria and ata, according as their antennæ are 
| ſetaceous or pectinated. The tortrices, in æria; the 
pyralides, in alis; the tineæ, in ella; and the alucitæ, 
in dachyla e ſo that it is evident from the termination 
itſelf to what ſection the inſect is to be referred. 

It were to be wiſhed that ſimilar inſtitutions could 
be formed throughout the whole ſcience, as here the 
name itſelf ſerves to diſtinguiſh the inſect. | 

Butterflies are divided into ſections, by the names 
of Ezuites, Teliconii, Danai; Nymphales, and Plebeii. 

Io ſuch a multitude of butterflies, the greateſt part 
of which are foreign and extra-european, and to whoſe 
food and manner of life we are utter ſtrangers, it was 
impoſſible to give ſignificant trivial names. Linnzus, 
therefore, by way of fimile, has taken the names of 
the Eguites from the Trojan hiſtory. Theſe conſiſt, 


as it were, of two troops or bodies; of which one 


contains the ſable, and as it were mourning nobles, 
having red or bloody ſpots at the bafis of their wings. 
Theſe receive names from the Trojan nobles ; and as 


with a variety of gay colours, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Grecian heroes; and as in both armies 
there were kings as well as officers of an inferior rank, 
thoſe elegant butterflies, whoſe hinder-wings reſembled 
tails, were diſtinguiſhed by ſome royal name. Thus 
when Paris is mentioned, (knowing from hiſtory that 
he was a Trojan, and of royal blood), I find him 
among thoſe of the firſt ſection; that is, thoſe of a 
ſable colour, ſpotted in the breaſt with red, and ha- 
ving their hinder- wings reſembling tails, When A- 
gamemnon is named, I remember him to be a noble 
Greek, and find him among thoſe nobles which have 
variegated and ſwallow-tailed wings. But when Ne- 
reus 18 ſpoken of, I readily know him to belong to 
the laſt ſection, with wings having no tails. 

The ſecond claſs, which contains the Heliconii, de- 
rive their names from the muſes, as Urania. The 
names of the ſons and daughters of Danaus are be- 
ſtowed on the third ſection. And as theſe ſpecies are 
ſubdivided into two other ſections, viz. the white aud 
parti- coloured, the metaphor is ſo conducted, that the 
white ones preſerve the names of the daughters of Da- 
naus, and the parti- coloured ones thoſe of the ſons of 
Egyptus ; ſo that it is evident from the name itſelf to 
what ſection the butterfly is to be referred. 

The names of the fourth ſection, Nymphales, are 
taken from various nymphs of antiquity ; and thoſe of 
the fifth ſection, Plebeii, are ſelected from different men 
among the ancients whoſe names are worthy of remem- 
brance: ſo that by this means a knowledge of the an- 
cients may be interſperſed, and this agreeable ſcience 
be made doubly pleaſing, | 

Thoſe, therefore, who ſhall find new lepidoptera, 
and give them new names, will do well to follow this 
method, unleſs it be apparent what food the inſe& 


chiefly ſubfilts on. 
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EPACTS, in chronology, the exceſſes of the ſolar 
month above the lunar ſynodical month, and of the 
ſolar year above the lunar year of twelve ſynodical 
months; or of ſeveral ſolar months above as many ſy- 
nodical months, and ſeveral ſolar years above as many 
dozen of ſynodical months. RE 

The epacts, then, are either annual or menflrual. 

Menſtrual epacts are the exceflcs of the civil or ca- 
tendar month above the lunar month. Suppoſe, e. gr. 


it were new-moon on the iſt day of Janvary ; fince | 
the lunar month is 29 days 12 44/3”, and the month 


of January contains 31 days, the menſtrual epaQ is 1 
day 11> 15 55”. | 5 8 
Annual epacts are the exceſſes of the ſolar year 
above the lunar. Hence, as the Julian ſolar year is 
365 days 6, and the Julian lunar year 354 days 8 
48' 38”, the annual epact will be ro days 21 11' 22”; 
that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently the epact of 2 
years is 22 days; of 3 years, 33 days; or rather 3, 


. 
ſame, as in the following table: 
Gold. j' + Goid. Goid. z bY 
Wa Epacts. Numb. Epacts. Numb. Epacts. 
I XI 7 XVII 13 XXIII 
=. XXII 8 |XXVIII 14 TY 
3 111 9 IX 15 XV 
4 XIV 10 XX 16 XXVI 
5 XXV 11 [ 17 VIII 
. 12 XII en 
| | t9 | XXX 


Again, as the new moons are the ſame, that is, 28 
they fall on the ſame day every 19 years, ſo the dif- 
ference between the lunar and ſolar years is the ſame 
every 19 years. And becauſe the ſaid difference is al- 
ways to be added to the lunar year, in order to adjult. 
or make it equal to the folar year ; hence the ſaid dif- 
ference reſpectively belonging to each year of the 


moon's cycle is called the epac of 7he ſaid year, that is, 
the number to be added to the ſaid year, to make it 
equal to the ſolar year; the word being formed from 

the Greek tra, induc, intercalo. 
Upon this mutual reſpe& between the cycle of the 
moon and the cycle of the epacts, is founded this role 
a * for 


fince 30 days make an emboliſmic or intercalary month. 
Thus the epact of 4 years is 14 days, and fo of the 
reſt ; and thus, every 19th year, the epact becomes 30 
or o; conſequently the 2oth year the epact is 11 again; 
and fo the cycle of epacts expires with the golden num- 
der, or lunar cycle of 19 years, and begins with the 
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Claſſifica- farther -progreſs was made in the ſyſtematic part of 
tion of In- this ſcience till the time of Linnæus. He was the fir(t 
pad that undertook to determine the genera, and aſſign 
them their proper characters, in the Sy//ema Natures 
and thus reduced this ſcience to a ſyſtematic form. 
This ſyſtem, in ſubſequent editions, was conſiderably 
enriched and amended by him, inſomuch that the ſcience 
of inſeAs now ſhines forth in its full luſtre. He it was 
who firſt inſtituted natural orders, and reduced them 
Into genera by expreſſive names; determined an igfi— 
nite number of ſpecies in the Fauna Suecica, and Mu- 
ſgum Reging ; collected with incredible pains the ſy no- 
nymous names of the various authors who had written 


on them; and laſtly, added their deſcriptions, and the 


places in which they were to be found. So that the 
ſyſtem of this illuſtrious author will lead any perſon, 
without the aſſiſtance of a maſter, for the molt part, 
eaſily to aſcertain the name of any inſect he may meet 
with. Before his time ſcarce any more than 200 in- 
ſects were known; whereas, in the laſt edition of his 
ſyſtem, he has determined the names of nearly 3000 
diſtin ſpecies. | | 1 

CLassts. The Linnæan claſſes of infeAs are ſeven ; 
as enumerated in Zoology, and under the article In- 
SECTS, (Eucycl.) which fee. 

OrvDers. 'Thefe claſſes are again ſubdivided into 
different orders: for which fee the articles ZooLogy 
and Ixs er, (Euqyl.) and Plate CLIV. 

Gentra. To inſert here the characters of all the 


different genera which may be found in Linnæus's 


Syſt. Nat. would be unneceſſary. It will be ſufficient 
to enumerate ſome new genera mentioned by the moſt 
maderi ſyſtematic writers, that, by being acquainted 
with the ſubtile diſtinctions on which they are built, 
the ſtudent may avoid running into confuſion. It is 
among the moderns only that genera of this kind are 
to be met with, and new names piven them. To re- 
move this difficulty, we ſhall firſt enumerate the names 
of thoſe authors which are ſynomymous with thoſe of 


Linnzus. 
New Genera of authors ſynonymous with thoſe of 
| Liunæus. | 
Linnaus's Names. Names of other Anthors. 
Lucaaus Platyceros 
Fiſter Attelabus 
Byrrbus Anthrenus Ciſtela 
Mylabris Laria Scop. 
Attelabus Cl-rus 
Silpha Fel, 
Bruchus Mylabris 
Ptinus Byrrhus 
Chryſomela Galericula 
Hiſpa Crioſeris 
Cantharis Cicindela 
Bupreſtis Cucujus 
Carabus Bupreſtis 
Myrmeleon Formicaleo 
Sirex Uroceros 


New genera of authors. 
Copris. Scarabzus abſque ſeutello 
Boſtricius. Dermeſutes capecinus 


Ciſtela. Byrrhus Pilula | 
tere Cure 


Rhiuomancer. Attelabus roſtro producto 


Silpha 


culionis 


Anthribus. 
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removed from the genus of meloe (to which they na- 
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Bruchus. Ptinus Fur ob ſpinas thoracis Claſſes. 
Melolontha. Chryſomela cylindrica tion of lu 
Altica. — ſaltatoria lee. 
Diaperis. fungorum 5 
Pyrochora. Cantharis 

Telephorus. Cantharis 

Cantharis, Meloe Alata 

Cerocoma. Meloe Shafferi 

Notaxis, Meloe Monoceros 

Prionus. Cerambyx thoracis margine denticulato 
Stenocoris. Leptura thorace ſpinoſa 

Hydrophilus. Dytiſcus antennis clavatis 

Mylabris. Necydalis minor 


Acridium, Gryllus Muticus 

Licuſta. — Tettigonia 

Tettigonia. Cicada 

Corixa. Notonects. 

Naucoceriss Nepa 

Perla. Hemerobius cauda biſeta 

Libellulzides. Myrmeleon antennis capitatis 

Crabro. Tenthredo antennis clavazis 

Pterophoruc. Phalæna Alucita 

Bibio. Tipula thorace ſpinoſo 

Stormxotdes, Aſilus bucca inflata 

Strationymus. Muſca 

Nemotelus, Muſca 

Volucella. Muſca. 

Theſe genera appear to be in a great meaſure like 
thoſe which were introduced into botany by the fol- 
lowers of Rivinus. Paying too little regard to nature, 
they diſunited natural genera, on account of the molt 
trifling diſtinctions. This made their continuance in 
the ſcience of very ſhort duration; our buſineſs here 
is not to ſuppoſe, but to examine, what nature will al- 
low of, and what ſhe will not. Knowledge of this 
kind, built on opinion only, will not ſtand. We are 
therefore to look into the ſcience with great accuracy; 
and the larva of the inſect, its manner of changing, and 
other things of moment, are to be known, before we 
preſume to form a new genus, 

Coining of new names, and changing of one old one 
for another, has been the ſource of the greateſt confu- 
ſion. Thus, in order to reduce the cicindela and cara- 
bus to the ſame genus, bupre/tis has been adopted for 
the generic name; but as that genus had long ago re- 
ceived a very different application, it was changed for 
that of cucujus. | 

Again, that the officinal cantharides might be rang- 
ed among the cerambyces, the cantharides have been 


turally belong), and referred to the genus of cicindela, 
obtaining thus a new name. And ſo of many others. 

Thus alſo, to mention no more, how needleſs and 
raſh was it to ſeparate the acridium and locuſta from 
the genus of gryllus, the crabro from the tenthredines, 
and the mylabris from the necydalis ! 

Tx1viatc Names. The trivial names placed under 
their reſpective genera will occafion little or no contro- 
verſy ; they are current like money, and of the ſame 
utility as the proper names of men, Peter or Paul, &c. 
Inſects living on vegetables ſhould receive their names 
from the particular plants on which they moſtly feed, 
as they are preferable to all others. Thus the names 
of the phalæna mori, &ec. are excellent; and when we 


are able to give ſuch to inſets, the old ones are as | 
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other plants. 
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diſcarded. But we are to be cautious of not being too 
haſty in our judgment in this re ſpect; as inſets, when 
they cannot get their favourite food, will often eat 
Thus the ſilk-worm, for want of mul— 
berry leaves, will eat thoſe of lettuce, though it will 
not thrive ſo well on them. 

Many other inſtances of the invention of trivia! 
r2mes will be met with in the Syſtema Naturæ, parti— 
cularly among the butterflies and moths. To prevent 
confuſion from the great number of {pecies which con- 
{titute the genus of phalæna, they are diſtributed into 
ſections, and diſtinguiſhed by the terms of bombyces, 
noctuæ, geometre, tortrices, pyralides, tines, and alucite. 
Tne bombyces and noctuæ, which are ſo much alike, 
that the females of the bombyces are with great diffi- 
culty diltinguiſhed from the noctuæ, are named pro- 
miſcuouſly. | | 

All thoſe of the geometræ have their names termi- 


nating in aria and ata, according as their antennæ are 


ſetaceous or pectinated. The tortrices, in æria; the 


pyralides, in alis; the tineæ, in ella; and the alucitæ, 
in dactyla : ſo that it is evident from the termination 


itſelf to what ſect ion the inſect is to be referred. | 
It were to be wiſhed that fimilar inſtitutions could 
be formed throughout the whole ſcience, as here the 
name itſelf ſerves to diſtinguiſh the inſet. | 
Butterflies are divided into ſections, by the names 
of Equites, Teliconii, Danai, Nymphales, and Plebeii. 
In ſuch a multitude of butterflies, the greateſt part 
of which are foreign and extra-european, and to whoſe 
food and manner of life we are utter ſtrangers, it was 
impoſſible to give ſignificant trivial names, Linnzus, 
therefore, by way of ſimile, has taken the names of 
the Eguites from the Trojan hiſtory. Theſe conbilt, 
as it were, of two troops or bodies; of which one 
contains the ſable, and as it were mourning nobles, 
having red or bloody ſpots at the bafis of their wings. 
Theſe receive names from the Trojan nobles ; and as 


. 


Priam was king of Troy, the moſt ſplendid among Cla 
theſe bear his name. 
with a variety of gay colours, are diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of the Grecian heroes; and as in both armies 
there were kings as well as officers of an inferior rank, 
thoſe elegant butterflies, whoſe hinder-wings reſembled 
tails, were diſtinguiſhed by ſome royal name. Thus 
when Paris is mentioned, (knowing from hiſtory that 
he was a Trojan, and of royal blood), I find him 
among thoſe of the firſt ſeQion ; that is, thoſe of a 
ſable colour, ſpotted in the breaſt with red, and ha- 
ving their hinder-wings reſembling tails. When A- 
gamemnon is named, I remember him to be a noble 
Greek, and find him among thoſe nobles which have 
variegated and ſwallow-tailed wings. But when Ne- 
reus 18 ſpoken of, I readily know him to belong to 
the laſt ſection, with wings having no tails. 

The ſecond claſs, which contains the Heliconii, de- 
rive their names from the muſes, as Urania. The 
names of the ſons and daughters of Danaus are be- 
ſtowed on the third ſection. And as theſe ſpecies are 
ſubdivided into two other ſections, viz. the white and 
parti- coloured, the metaphor is ſo conducted, that the 
white ones preſerve the names of the daughters of Da- 
naus, and the parti-coloured ones thoſe of the ſons of 
Egyptus ; fo that it is evident from the name itſelf to 
what ſection the butterfly is to he referred. | 

The names of the fourth ſection, Nymphales, are 
taken from various nymphs of antiquity ; and thoſe of 
the fifth ſection, Plebeii, are ſelected from different men 
among the ancients whoſe names are worthy of remem 
brance: ſo that by this meane a knowledge of the an- 
cients may be interſperſed, and this agreeable ſcience 
be made doubly pleaſing. - 

Thoſe, therefore, who ſhall find new lepidoptera, 
and give them new names, will do well to follow this 
method, unleſs it be apparent what food the inſe& 
chiefly ſubſiſts on. 
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EPA CTS, in chronology, the exceſſes of the ſolar 
month above the lunar ſynodical month, and of the 
ſolar year above the lunar year of twelve ſynodical 
months; or of ſeveral ſolar months above as many ſy- 
nodical months, and ſeveral ſolar years above as many 
dozen of ſynodical months. | 

The epacts, then, are either annual or menſirual. 

Menſtrual epacts are the exceflcs of the civil or ca- 
lendar month above the lunar month. Suppoſe, e. gr. 
it were new-moon on the 1ſt day of Janvary ; fince 


the lunar month is 29 days 12* 44/3”, and the month 


of January contains 31 days, the menſtrual epaQt 1s 1 
day 11 150 57”. 

Annual epaQts are the exceſſes of the ſolar year 
above the lunar. Hence, as the Julian ſolar year 18 
365 days 6Þ, and the Fulian lunar year 354 days 8* 
48' 38”, the annual epact will be 10 days 21 11' 22"; 
that is, nearly 11 days. Conſequently the epact of 2 
years is 22 days; of 3 years, 33 days; or rather 3, 
fince 30 days make an eboliſinic or intercalary month. 

Thus the epact of 4 years is 14 days, and ſo of the 
reſt ; and thus, every 19th year, the epact becomes 30 


oro; conſequently the 2oth year the epact is 11 again; 


and ſo the cycle of epacts expires with the golden num- 
ber, or lunar cycle of 19 years, and begins with the 


| EE A 
ſame, as in the following table: 
Gold. j + Gold. Gold. jr 
Leg Epacts. Numb. Epacts. Numb. Epacts. 
1 XI 7 XVII 13 XXIII 
2 XXII 8 TAXVITLL} 1 IV 
3 11 9 IX 15 XV 
4 XIV 10 XX 16 XXVI 
5 XXV 11 [ 5 
6 VI 12 XII 18 XIX 
1 | XXX 


Again, 2s the new moons are the ſame, that is, 29 
they fall on the ſame day every 19 years, fo the dit- 
ference between the lunar and folar years is the ſame 
every 19 years. And becauſe the ſaid difference is al- 
ways to be added to the lunar year, in order to adjoſt 
or make it equal to the ſolar year; hence the ſaid dif- 
ference reſpectivxely belonging to each year of the 
moon's cycle is called the epad of the ſaid year, that is, 
the number to be added to the ſaid year, to make it 
equal to the ſolar year; the word being formed from 
the Greek ra, induco, intercalo. 

Upon this mutual reſpe@ between the cycle of the 
moon and the cycle of the epacts, is founded this rule 

a * for 


The other body, ornamented tic of In- 
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Ephemera, for finding the Julian epact, belonging to any year of 


Plate 


CCC XIII. 


Barbu!'s 
dnſetts, 


Peen fiſhes. 


on its back cafes for wings. 


'by three threads. 


the moon's cycle. Multiply the year given of the 
moon's cycle into 11; and if the product be leſs than 
30, it is the epaQ ſought ; if the product be greater 
than zo, divide it by 3o, and the remainder of the di- 
vidend is the epact. For inſtance, I would know the 
epact for the year 1712, which is the third year of the 
moon's cycle, Wherefore 3 is the epact for 1712; 


for 11X3=33, and 33 being divided by zo, there is 


left 3 of the dividend for the epact. But the difference 
of the Julian and Gregorian years being equal to the 
exceſs of the ſolar above the lunar year, or 11 days, 
it happens that the Gregorian epaQ for one year is the 


ſame with the Julian epact for the preceding year. 


EPHEMERA, (Ercycl.) Theſe flies, who take 
take their name from the ſhortneſs of their life, are di- 
ſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ſpecies. Some live ſeveral days, 
others do not take flight till the ſetting of the ſun, 
and live not to ſee the riſing of that luminary. Some 
exiſt but one hour, others but half that time; in which 
ſhort period they comply with the call of nature. 
With reſpe& to thoſe that live ſeveral days, there is 
a peculiarity obſerved, incident to themſelves alone. 
They have to caſt off one ſlough more, an operation 
which ſometimes takes 24 hovrs to complete. To 
bring this about, they cling faſt to a tree. The ephe- 
merz, before they flutter in air, have in ſome manner 
They remain in the ſtates of larva and 
chryſalis for one, two, or three years. The chryſalis 
only differs from the larva by there being obſervable 
Both have on their ſides 
ſmall fringes of hair, which, when put into motion, 
ſerve them as fins. Nothing can be more curious than 
the plying of thoſe little oars in the water. Their ab- 
domen is terminated, as well as in their ſtate of flies, 
Theſe larvz ſcoop themſelves out 
dwellings in the banks of rivers; and they are ſmall 


tubes made like fiphons, the one ſerving for an en- 


trance, the other affording them an outlet. The 
banks of ſome rivers are often perforated with them. 
When the waters decreaſe, they dig freſh holes lower 
down, in order to enjoy their element the water. The 
ſeaſon and hour when the chryſalids of the different 
ſpecies of the ephemerz turn into flies, maintain a 
kind of regularity. The heat, the riſe or fall of the 
waters, accelerate, however, or poſtpone their final 
diſplay. The ephemerz of the Rhine appear in the 
air two hours before ſunſet. Theſe flies are hatched 
almolt all at the ſame inſtant in ſuch numbers as to 
darken the air. The moſt carly of thoſe on the Marne 
and Seine in France do not begin to fly till two hours 
after the ſetting of the ſun, towards the middle of Au- 
guſt. They are ſeen fluttering and ſporting on the 
brink of their tomb. The glare of light attracts 
them, round which they perform a thouſand circles 
with amazing regularity. Their coming together for 
the purpoſe of generation can only be ſurmiſed, the 
ſhortneſs of their life requiring that all its functions 
ſhould be proportionable in their duration. Some natu- 
raliſts have been of opinion, that the males impregna- 
ted the eggs after the manner of fiſhes. The females, 
by the help of the threads of their tail and the flap- 
ping of their wings, ſupport themſelves on the ſurface 
of the water, and in that almoſt upright ſituation drop 
their eggs in cluſters, One lingle female will lay 700 
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or 800 eggs, which fink to the bottom. The larve 
that eſcape from the voraciouſneſs of the fiſhes, ſet 
about the conſtruction of habitations to ſhelter them 
from every kind of danger. When the flies have prog. 
pagated, they are ſeen to die and fall by heaps. The 
land and water are ſtrewed with them to a confiderable 


thickneſs. The fiſhermen confider theſe multitudes of 
deſtroyed inſects as manna for the fiſhes. 

EPHORI, (Zncycl.) Some authors deny that the 
ephori. were eſtabliſned by Lycurgus, dating their ori- 
gin 130 years after the time of that legiſlator. Thus 
Plutarch, in his Life of Cleomenes, aſcribes their in- 
{titution to Theopompus king of Sparta; which is alſo 


confirmed by the authority of Ariſtotle. 


EPIC. For PotTxy, chap. it. read Part II. chap. i. 
EPLLOBIUM, ( Encycl.) An infuſion of the leaves 
of the anguſtifolium, or roſebay willow-herb, has an 
intoxicating quality, as the, inhabitants of Kamtſchatka 
have learned. Theſe people alſo eat the white young 


ſhoots which creep under the ground, and have a fort 


Lich 
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of ale brewed from the dried pith of it. The down of 


the ſeeds has been lately manufactured by mixing it 


with cotton or beaver's hair. 
EPITHEM. For 1o1s, read 1026. 
ERYTHRINA, (Zxcycl.) Of the wood of this 


tree the inhabitants of Malabar make ſheaths for 


{words and knives. They uſe the ſame, together 
with the bark, in waſhing a fort of garment which 
they call ſaraſſas; and make of the flowers, the con- 
fection caryl. The leaves pulveriſed and boiled with 


the mature ux Indica, or coccoa-nut, conſume ve-. 
nereal buboes, and eaſe pains in the bones ; bruiſed. 


and applied to the temples, they cure the cephalea 
and ulcers; mixed with the ſugar called zagra, they 
mitigate pains in the belly, eſpecially in women; and 


the ſame effect follows from the uſe of the bark leviga- 


ted with vinegar, or ſwallowing the kernel ſtripped of 
its red pellicle. The juice of the leaves taken with 
oil ſergelim, mitigates venereal pains ; drank with an 
infution of rice, it ſtops fluxes z made into a cataplaſm 
with the leaves of beteleira, it deftroys worms in old 
ulcers ; and worked with oil, it cures the pſora and 
itching. 5 | . 
ESCHEAT, (Encycl.) Eſcheat is one of the con- 
ſequences of tenure in chivalry. See FeopaL Syſtem, 
Knicnt-Service, and TexvRE. It is the determina- 
tion of the tenure, or diſſolution of the mutual bond 
between the lord and tenant, from the extinction of 
the blood of the latter by either natural or civil means: 
if he died without heirs of his blood, or if his blood 


was corrupted and ſtained by commiſſion of treaſon or 


felony z whereby every inheritable quality was entire- 
ly blotted out and aboliſned. In ſuch caſes the land 
eſcheated or fell back to the lord of the fee; that is, 
the tenure was determined by breach of the original 
condition, exprefled or implied in the feodal donation- 
In the one caſe, there were no heirs ſubſiſting of the 
blood of the firſt feudatory or purchaſer, to which 
heirs alone the grant of the fer} extended: in the 
other, the tenant, by perpetrating an atrocious crime, 
ſhowed that he was no longer to be truſted as a vaſſal, 
having forgotten his duty as a ſubject; and therefore 
forfeited his feud, which he held under the implied 
condition that he ſhould not be a traitor or a felon- 
The conſequence of which in both caſes was, that my 

2 gilt; 


Lſchara 


j 
Farthing- 
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giſt, being determined, reſulted back to the lord who 
ve it. 1 . Kn x 1120 
5e ESCHARA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a ſpe- 
cies of coralline, &c. the charaQters of which are theſe : 
they are of a ſtony or coral - like hardueſs, and reſemble 
a woven cloth in their texture; and the microſcope in- 
forms us, that they conſiſt of arrangements of very 
(mall cells, whoſe ſurfaces appear much in that form. 
Linnzus makes it a ſpecies of millepora, in the claſs 

of lithophytes. See Piate CCCXVI. fig. g: 10. 
The narrow-leaved hornwrack, fig. 9. divides as it 
riſes, into narrow leaves made up of regular rows of 
oblong ſquare-ſhaped cells placed alternately by each 
other, and oppoſite to an equal number on the other 


- 


| fide of the leaf, like an honeycomb : from theſe leaves 


proceed other till ſmaller foliaceous ramifications, 


many of which ſeem to be connected at the lower part 
by tubul', as in the corallines ; by which means they 
can ply to and fro more freely in the water.—e, Gives 
the natural appearance of this coralline. E repreſents 
two leaves with their tubuli and' cells magnified. E 1 
is a croſs ſect ion of one of the leaves at E, ſhowing the 
partition and inner form of their cells. 

The broad-leaved hornwrack, fig. 10. when freſh 
taken out of the ſea is of a ſpongy ſoft texture and 
ſmells very fiſhy; but when it has lain for ſome time 
on the ſhore, it becomes ſtiff and horny, like ſome ſort 
of withered leaves. Both ſurfaces, when examined by 
glaſſes, appear to be covered with cells; and, when a 
piece of it 18 cut acroſs, one may diſcover the thin 
membrane that ſerves as a baſe to the cells of cach ſur- 


face. The form of the cells is very remarkable, each 


one being arched at the top, and contracted a little at 
the lower part of the fides to make way for the arches 
of the two next adjoining cells; ſo that by this par- 
ticular conſtruction no room is loſt. The entrance of 
the cells is immediately under the arch of each cell, 
and the walls of the cells ſeem to be fortified with 
ſpines. Juſſieu diſcovered ſmall polypes extending 
themſelves out of theſe cells, which he has deſcribed 


in the memoirs of the Academy of Sciences 1742.— 


5, Gives the natural appearance of a leafy branch of 
this coralline. F is a part of a leaf magnified to ſhow 
the ſuperficial figure of the cells, and the manner in 
which they are diſpoſed. Fr ſhows a croſs ſection of 
a leaf, and diſcovers the ſeveral partitions of the cells, 

At the entrance of many of the cells a ſmall teſta- 


ceous body like a bivalve ſhell is diſcovered : F2, the 


F"ARTHING, a ſmal] Engliſh copper coin, a- 
mounting to one-fourth of a penny. It was an- 
ciently called fourthing, as being the fourth of the inte- 
g<r or penny. | 15 | | 
FarThinG of Gold, a coin uſed in ancient times, 
containing in value the fourth part of a noble, or 20d. 
lilver. It is mentioned in the ſtat. 9 Hen. V. cap. 7. 


Where it is enacted, that there ſhall be good and juſt 
veight'of the noble, half. noble, and farthing of gold. 
aRTHING of Land ſeems to differ from rarDING- 

deal. For in a ſurvey-book of the manor of Weſt- 

apton in Devonſhire, there is an entry thus: A. B. 
olds fix farthings of land at 126 J. per ann. So that 
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figure of the cell, with the ſhell in it; it is of a tranſ. 
parent amber colour, ſo clear that one may ſee the 
dead animal through it, repreſented by the black ſpot. 
_ ESTRAY, or Stxay, ſignifics any tame beaſt, as 
ſheep, oxen, ſwine, and horſes, or ſwans, found with- 
in a lordſhip, and not owned by any man; in which 
caſe being cried, according to law, in the church, 
and two market towns adjoining, if it be not claimed 
by the owner within a year and a day, it becomes the 
lord's of the ſoil where found, If the owner claims it 
within the year and day, he muſt pay the charges of 
finding, keeping, and proclaiming them ; and he may 
ſerze it, without telling the marks, or proving his pro- 
perty, which may be done at the trial if conteſted, If 
the beaſt {tray within the year to another lordſhip, the 
firſt lord cannot retake it. An eftray muſt- be fed 
and kept, uninjured, and without labour, till it is re- 
claimed, or the limited time expires. 

EUPATORIUM, ( ZErcycl.) See alſo Heme A- 
grimony, (Encycl.) | 

EXERCISE, in military affairs, (Zzcycl.) See 
alſo WorDs of Command, ( Encycl.) 

EYE, (Encycl.) A new-born child ſhall be obſer- 


ved, perhaps, never to keep its eyes fixed on any one 


object, but continually changing from one to ano- 
ther, and if you put your hand before them, the 
child will not wink. Hence ſome have thought, that 
new-born infants have no ſight: but this is a miſtake; 
and the true reaſon why their eyes are in perpetual 
motion is, that they have not yet acquired the habit 
of examining one thing at once with their eyes : their 


Eſtray 


Fawkes. 


not winking at the approach of the hand, ariſes from 


their want of experience how eaſily their eyes may be 
hurt; but in a few days they get the habit of wink- 
ing, ſo that afterwards their eyes do it ſpontaneouſly 
at the approach of danger.—Sce a deſcription of the 
eye and its adjacent parts, by J. Warner. 

Artificial eyes are made of concave plates of gold, 
ſilver, or glaſs, and are ſtained ſo as to reſemble the 
natural eye. They muſt, when fixed in the orbit, be 
taken out and cleaned every night, and replaced in 
the, morning. If no more of a diſeaſed eye is removed 
than what is preternaturally projected, or if enough 
is left to preſerve the muſcles unburt, the artificial 
eye will have a little motion from the muſcles that re- 
main. If the eye does not fit well, it irritates and in- 
flames the otber eye; in which caſe lay it aſide, until 


one can be had that fits better. 


F. 


the farthing of land muſt have been a conſiderable 
quantity, far more than a rood. 

FAWKES (Francis), an ingenious poet, had his 
ſchool- education at Leeds; from whence he was tranſ- 
planted to Jeſus-college, Cambridge, where he took 
the degrees in arts. Eutering early into holy orders, 
he ſettled firſt at Bramham in Yorkſhire, near the ele- 
gant ſeat of that name (Mr Lane's), which he cele- 
brated in verſe in 1745, in a 4to pamphlet anony- 


mous. His firſt poetical publications were“ Gawen 


Douglas's Deſcription of May and Winter moderni- 


ſed.” Removing afterwards to the curacy of Croydon 
in Surry, he recommended himſelf to the-notice of 


45 1 arch- 


0 
of his health, to whom beſides other pieces he ad- 
dreſſed an Ode on his recovery in 1754, printed in Mr 
Dodſley's Collection. In conſequence, his Grace col- 
lated him in 1755 to the vicarage of Orpington with 
St Mary Cray, in Kent; and Mr Fawkes lamented 
his patron's death in 1757 in a pathetic Elegy ſtyled 
Aurelius, firſt printed with his Grace's “ Seven Ser- 
mons,” in 1763. He married about the ſame time 


Miſs Purrier of Leeds. In April 1774, by the late 


Dr Plumptrec's favour, he exchanged his vicarage for 
the rectory of Hayes. He was alſo one of the chap- 
lains to the Princeſs Dowager of Wales. He pub- 
liſhed a volume of Poems by ſubſcription in 8vo, 1761; 
the “ Poetical Calendar, 1763, and © Poetical Ma- 
g2zine 1764,” in conjunction with Mr Woty; © Pa- 
tridge-ſhooting, an Eclogue, to the Honourable Cha, 
Yorke, 1797,” 4to, and a“ Family Bible,” with 
notes, in 4to, a compilation. But his great ſtrength 
lay in tranſlation, in which, ſince Pope, few have e- 
qualled him, Witneſs his fragmeats of Menander (in 
his Poems); his Works of Anacreon, Sappho, Bion, 
Moſchus, and Muſzus,” 12mo, 1760; his “ Idyl- 
liums of Theocritus,” by ſubſcription, 8vo, 1767; 
and his “ Argonautics of Apollonius Rhodius,“ by 
ſubſcription alſo, (a poſthumous publication, completed 
by the Reverend Mr Meen of Emanuel College, Cam- 
bridge), vo, 1780. He died Auguſt 26. 1777. 


FEOFFMENT, ( Erzcycl.) is a ſubſtantive derived 


from the verb, to enfeoff, feoffare or infeudare, “ to give 


one a feud;“ and therefore feoffment is properly dona- 


tio feudi. It is the moſt ancient method of convey- 
ance, the moſt ſolemn and public, and therefore the 
moſt eaſily remembered and proved. And it may 
properly be defined, the gift of any corporeal heredi- 
tament to another. He that ſo gives, or enfeoffs, is 
called the Ser; and the perſon enfeoffed is denomi— 
nated the feoffee. | | 

This is plainly derived from, or is indeed itſelf the 
very mode of, the ancient feodal donation; for though 


it may be performed by the word “ enfeoft” or 


« grant,“ yet the apteſt word of feoffment is “ 4 or 
dedi. And it is ſtill directed and governed by the 


| ſame feodal rules; inſomuch that the principal rule 


relating to the extent and effect of the feodal grant, 
tenor ei qui legem dat feuds, is in other words become 
the maxim of our law with relation to feoffments, Mo- 
dus legem dat donationi. And therefore as in pure feo- 
dal donations the lord, from whom the fend moved, 
muſt expreſsly limit and declare the continuance or 
quantity of eſtate which he meant to confer, ze quis 
plus donaſſe praſumatur, quam in donation? expreſſerit ; 
{o,- if one grants by feoffment lands or tenements to 
another, and limits or expreſſes no eſtate, the grantee 
(due ceremonies of law being performed) hath barely 
an eſtate for life. For, as the perſonal abilities of the 
ſeoſſee were originally preſumed to be the immediate or 
principal inducements to the feoffment, the feoffee's 
tate ought to be confined to his perſon and ſubſiſt 
only for his life; unleſs the feoffor, by expreſs proviſion 
in the creation and conſtitution of the eſtate, bath gi- 
ven it a longer continuance, Theſe expreſs proviſions 
are indeed generally made: for this was for ages the 
only conveyance, whereby our anceſtors were wont to 
create an cate in ſee-fimple, by giving the land to the 
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Feoffment. Archbiſhdp Herring, then reſident there on account 


LD Fab 


feoffee, to hold to him and his heirs for ever; thouph it 


—_ equally well to convey any other eſtate of free. 
old. Ss Ts 

But by the mere words of the deed the feoffment ig 
by no means perfected: there remains a very material 
ceremony to be performed, called /ivery of ſeiſin; with. 


out which the feoffee has but a mere eſtate at will. See 


SEISIN, (Encycl.) | 
FERETTO, (Encycl.) Another way of making 

feretto is as follows. Make a number of (tratificationg 

of plates of copper and white vitriol alternately in a 


crucible ; which place on the floor of the glaſs furnace 


near the eye; and let it ſtand there three days; then 
take it out, and make a new ſtratification with more 
freſh vitriol ; calcine again as before, Repeat this o- 
peration ſix times, and a moſt valuable feretto will be 
obtained. _ 8 7 

_ FICUS, (Encycl.) That part of the hiſtory of the 


fig-tree, which for many ages was ſo enigmatical, and 


which nothing but the doctrine of the ſexes of plants 
has. completely cleared up, namely, the huſbandry or 


caprification, as it is called, is more particularly wor- 
thy of attention, not only as a ſingular phenomenon 
in itſelf, but as it has furniſhed one of the moſt con- 
vincing proofs of the reality of the ſexes of plants. 
Our limits will not allow us to detail this ſubjeR ; in 


Feretty | 
1 
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brief it is this: It ie now known, that the flowers of 


the fig-tree are ſituated within a pulpy receptacle, 
which we call the fig, or fruit of this tree; of theſe 
receptacles, in the wild fig-tree, ſome have male flow- 
ers only, and others have male and female, both dt- 
ſtinct, though placed in the ſame receptacle. Ia the 
garden, or cultivated fig, theſe are found: to contain 
only female flowers; which are fecundated by means 
of a kind of gnat bred in the fruit of the wild fig- 
trees, which pierces that of the cultivated, -in order to 
depoſit its eggs within; at the ſame time diffuſing 


within the receptacle the farina of the male flow- 


ers. Without this operation the fruit may ripen, but 
no effective ſeeds are produced: hence the garden fig 
can only be propagated by layers and cuttings, in 


thoſe countries where the wild fig is not known. The 


proceſs of thus ripening the fruit, in the oriental coun- 
tries, 13 not left to nature, but 18 managed with great 
art, and different degrees of dexterity, ſo as to reward 
the ſkilful huſbandman with a much larger increaſe of 
fruit than would otherwiſe be produced. A tree of the 
ſame ſize, which, in Provence, where caprification is 
not practiſed, may produce about 25 pounds of fruit, 


will, by that art, in the Grecian iſlands, bring ten 


times that quantity. | 
FIFE, (Encycl.) This county, anciently called 
Roſs, including the ſhire. of Kinroſs, is a peninſula 
lying between the Friths of Forth and Tay. It is 
bounded on the north by the Frith of Tay; on the 
ſouth: by the Frith of Forth, which divides it from the 
Lothians ; on the welt by the Ochil hills ; and on the 
eaſt by the German Ocean. | | 
FINE vprawinG, in the manufaRories. See RExN- 
TERING. | 
The term is particularly uſed for a rent or hole 
happening in the drefling or preparing of a piece of 
cloth, artfully ſewed up or mended with fk. | 
All fine-drawings are reputed defects or ble- 


miſhes, and ought to be allowed for in the price . 
| the 
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the piece. — Hence, M. Savary eſtabliſhes it as a rule, 
which is certainly founded on natural equity, that e- 
very manufacturer mark the fine drawings of his cloths 
with a piece of packthread tied to the liſt; to direct 
the draper to the ſpot; and that the draper apprize 
the taylor or other perſon to whom he ſells it of the 
ſame, that he may not come to damage in the cnt- 
ting ; there being inflances of drapers condemned to 
take back their cloth, when cut to pieces, for omitting 
to mention the fine-drawings and other flaws. 

On this occaſion M. Savary extols the procedure of 
an Engliſh merchant,” who ſending a piece of cloth 
damaged in one ſpot, to bis correſpondent at Paris, 

put a piece of gold in the damaged place, to make up 
the damage. — But as this example is perhaps the 
only one of its kind, that author recommends it to the 
merchant or draper to unfold all the nieces entirely as 


they come to him; to diſcover the fine-drawings and 


other flaws, in order to make the clothier accountable 
for them. 3.4 

FINGAL, king of Morven, or ancient Caledonia. 
He flouriſhed in the third century ; and according to 
the Iriſh hiſtories died in the year 283, although 
there is ſome reaſon from Oſſian's poems for placing 
his death a few years latter. Fingal was deſcended in 
all probability from thoſe Celtic tribes who were the 
firſt inhabitants of Britain. Tradition, and the poems 
of Oſſian, give him a long line of royal anceſtors, ſuch 
as Comba}, Trenmor, Tratbal, &c. who had all reign- 
ed over the ſame territory. Whether this territory 
was bounded by the Caledonian foreſt, or extended 
ſomewhat farther to the ſouth,' towards the Roman 
province, is uncertain; but there is no doubt of its 
having extended over all the north and weſt Highlands, 
comprehending the Hebrides, whoſe petty chiefs were 
all ſulje& to the king of Morven. His principal place 
of reſidence was Selma, which was probably in the 
neighbourhood of Glenco, ſuppoſed to be the Cona of 
Oſſian; though ſome imagine it to have been in 
Stratb-Conan in Moray. The truth ſeems to be, 
that as Fingal and his people lived by hunting, they 


often ſhifted their habitation, Hence, in all parts of 


the Highlands we find, in the names of places, build- 
ings, &c. ſuch monuments as juſtify their ſeveral claims 
for the honour of Fingal's reſidence. Fingal acquired 
great fame by his proweſs in arms. He made many 
ſucceſsful incurſions into the Roman province, from 
whence he carried. away thoſe ſpoils which his ſon ſo 
often mentians under the names of the wine of the 
ranger, and the wax of the ranger. By ſea we find 
him frequently making voyages to Scandinavia, the 
Orkneys, and Ireland; called by Oſſian Lochlin, In— 
niſtore, and Ullin, Several of theſe expeditions were 
celebrated by his ſon in epic poems, of which two on- 
ly remain, Fingal and Temora. In the laſt of theſe 
poems, we find Fingal fighting together with his grand» 
ion Oſcar. How long he lived afterwards is uncer— 
tain, He is ſaid to have died a natural death; and 
therefore none of his ſon's poems relate to this event, 
though it is occaſionally mentioned in many of them. 
* Did thy beauty lat, O Ryno? Stood the ſtrength 
of car-borne Oſcar ? Fingal himſelf paſſed away; and 
the halls of his fathers have forgot his ſteps. The 
blaſt of the north opens thy gates, O king, and I be- 
hold thee fitting on miſt, dimly gleaming in all thine 
: | 
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arms. Thy form now is not the terror of the valiant 
but like a watery cloud, when we ſee the ſtars behind 
it, with their weeping eyes. Thy ſhield is like the 
aged moon; thy ſword vapour half kindled with 
fire, Dim and feeble is the chief who travelled in 
brightneſs before. — But thy Reps are on the winds of 
the deſart, and the ſtorms darken in thy hand. Thou 
takeſt the ſun in thy wrath, and hideſt him in thy 
clouds, The ſons of little meg are afraid, and a thous 
ſand ſhowers deſcend.” —Berrathon. 


The cbaracter of Fingal is perhaps the moſt perfect 


that was ever drawn by a poet, for we may boldly 
defy all the writers of antiquity to ſhow ns any hero 
equal to Fingal. 


Throughont the whole of Oſſian's 
works, he is preſented to us in all that variety of lights 
which give the full diſplay of a character. In him 
concur almoſt all the qualities that can.ennoble human 
nature; that can either make us admire the hero, or love 
the man. He is not only unconquerable in war, but 
he makes his people happy by his wiſdom in the days 
of peace, He is truly the father of his people. He is 
known by the epithet of © Fingal of the mild ſt look,” 
and diftinguiſhed on every occafion by humanity and - 
generoſity. He is merciful to his foes, full of affec— 
tion to his children, full of concern about his friends, 
and never mentions. A gandecca, his firſt love, without 
the utmoſt tenderneſs. He is the univerſal protector 
of the diſtreſſed: none ever went ſad from Fingal.— 
O Oſcar! bend the ſtrong in arms, but ſpare the 
feeble hand. Be thou a ftream of many tides againſt 
the foes of thy people; but like the pale that moves 
the graſs to thoſe who aſk thine aid : ſo Trenmor li- 
ved; ſuch Trathal was; and ſuch has Fingal been. 
My arm was the ſupport of the injured ; the weak 
reſted behind the lightning of my ſteel.“ Theſe were 
the m2xims of true heroiſm, to which he formed his 
grandſon, His fame is repreſented as every where 
ſpread ; the greateſt heroes acknowledge his ſuperio- 
rity ; his enemies tremble at his name; and the higheſt 
encomiums that can be beſtowed on one whom the 
poet would moſt exalt, is to ſay, That his foul was like 
the ſoul of Fingal. Wherever he appears, we be- 
hold the hero. The objects he purſues are always 
great; to bend the proud, to protect the injured, to 
defend his friends, to overcome his enemies by genero- 
ity more than by force. | 

« Some ſtrokes of human imperfection and frailty are 


what uſually give us the moſt clear view and the moſt 


ſenſible impreſſion of a character, becauſe they preſent 
to us a man ſuch as we have ſeen; they recal known 
features of human nature. When poets go beyond 
this range, and attempt to deſcribe a favltleſs hero, 
they, for the molt part, ſet before us a ſort of vague 
undiſtinguiſhable character, ſuch as the imagination 
cannot lay bold of, or realize to itſelf as the obje& of 
affection. But Fingal, though exhibited without any 


of the common human failings, is nevertheleſs a real 


man; a character which touches and intereſts every 
reader.” Dr Blair. | 

We may obſerve, that Fingal appears to have been 
no leſs a poet than a warrior; at leaſt in all thoſe 
paſſages aſcribed to bim in the poems of his ſon, there 


is a grandeur and loftineſs that elevates them above the 


common ſtyle even of Offian, The following paflage 
from the poem of Carthon may be taken as a ſpeci— 


FL men 
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men of Fingal's poetry.—“ Raiſe, ye bards,”” ſaid 


the mighty Fingal, „the praiſe of unhappy Moina. 


Call her ghoſt, with your ſongs, to our hills; that ſhe 
may reſt with the fair of Morven, the ſunbeams of 
other daye, and the delight of heroes of old, —TI have 
ſeen the walls of Balclutha, but they were deſolate. 
The fire had reſounded in the halls ; and the voice of 
the people is heard no more. The ſtream of Clutha 
was removed from its place by the fall of the walls. 
The thiſtle ſhook, there, its lonely head: the moſs 
whiſtled to the wind. The fox looked out from the 
windows ; the rank graſs of the wall waved round his 
head. Deſolate is the dwelling of Moina : filence is in 
the houſe of her fathers. Raiſe the ſong of mourning, 


O bards, over the land of ftrangers. They have but 


fallen before us; for, one day we muſt fall Why 
doſt thou build the hall, ſon of the winged days? 
Thou lookeſt from thy towers to-day ; yet a few 
years, and the blaſt of the deſart comes; it howls in 
thy empty court, and whiſtles round thy half-worn 
ſhield. — And let the blaſt of the deſart come! We 
ſhall be renowned in our day. The mark of my arm 


ſhall be in the battle, and my name in the ſong of 


bards. Raiſe the ſong; ſend round the ſhell : and let 
joy be heard in my hall. When thou, ſun of heaven, 
ſhalt fail! if thou ſhalt fail, thou mighty light! if thy 
brightneſs is for a ſeaſon, like Fingal; our fame ſhall 
ſurvive thy beams.” „ ber | 
Such was the joy of Fingal in the day of his joy. 
Elis thouſand bards leaned forward from their ſeats, to 
hear the voice of the king. It was like the muſic of 
the harp on the pale of the ſpring. Lovely were thy 
thoughts, O Fingal! Why had not Oſſian the ſtrength 
of thy ſoul? But thou ſtandeſt alone, my father; and 
who can equal the king of Morven ? ; 
FIRE, Method of ſecuring BuilDiNGs againſt it.— 
Dr Hales propoſes to check the progreſs of fires by 
covering the floors of the adjoining houſes with earth. 
The propoſal is founded on an experiment which he 
made with a fir-board half an inch thick, part of which 
le covered with an inch depth of damp garden mould, 
and then lighted a fire on the ſurface of the mould : 
though the fire was kept up by blowing, it was two 
hours before the board was burnt through, and the 
earth prevented it from flaming. The thicker the 
earth is laid on the floors, the better: however, Dr 


Hales apprehends that the depth of an inch will ge- 


nerally be ſufficient ; and he recommends .to lay a 
deeper covering on the ſtairs, becauſe the fire com- 
monly aſcends by them with the greateſt velocity. 
Me Hartley made ſeveral trials in the years 1775 
and 1776, in order to evince the efficacy of a method 
which he had invented for reſtraining the ſpread of fire 
in buildings. For this purpoſe thin iron plates are 
well nailed to the tops of the joiſts, &c. the edges of 
the ſides and ends being lapped over, folded together, 
and hammered cloſe, Partitions, ftairs, and floors, may 
be defended in the ſame manner; and plates applied 
to one fide have been found ſufficient. The plates are 
ſo thin as not to prevent the floor from being nailed in 
the joiſts, in the ſame manner as if this preventative 
were not uſed: they are kept from ruſt by being 
painted or varniſhed with oil and turpentine, The 
expence of this addition, when extended through a 
whole building, is eſtimated at about 5 per cent, Mr 
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has voted a ſum of money towards defraying the ex- 
pence of his numerous experiments. The ſame preſer- 
vative may alſo be applied to ſhips, furniture, &c. 
Lord Mahon has alfo diſcovered and publiſhed a very 
ar and effectual method of ſecuring every kind of 
building againf all dauger of fire. This method he 
has divided into three parts, viz. under- flooring, extra- 
lathing, and inter - ſecuring. 

The method of underflooring is either ſingle or double. 
In fiogle under flooring, a common ſtrong lath of oak or 
fir, about one-fourth of an inch thick, ſhould be nailed 
againſt each fide of every joiſt, and of every main tim- 
ber, ſupporting the floor which is to be ſecured, Other 
ſimilar laths are then to be nailed along the whole length 
of the joiſts, with their ends butting againſt each other, 
The top of each of theſe laths or fillets ought to be at 
1; inch below the top of the joiſts or timbers againſt 
which they are nailed ; and they will thus form a ſort 
of ſmall ledge on each fide of all the joiſts. 'Theſe 
fillets are to be well bedded in a rough plaſter here- 
after mentioned, when they are nailed on, ſo that there 
may be no interval between them and the joilts; and 


the ſame plaſter ought to be ſpread with a trowel upon 


the tops of all the fillets, and along the fides of that 
part of the joiſts which is between the top of the fillets 
and the upper edge of the joiſts. In order to fill up 
the intervals between the joiſts that ſupport the floor, 
ſhort pieces of common laths, whoſe length is equal to 
the width of theſe intervals, ſhould be laid in the con- 
trary direction to the joiſts, and cloſe together in a 
row, fo as to touch one another: their ends muſt reſt 
upon the fillets, and they ought to be well bedded in 


the rough plaſter, but are not to be faſtened with nails. 
They muſt then be covered with one thick coat of the 


rough plaſter, which is to be ſpread over them to the 
level of the tops of the joiſts: and in a day or two 
this plaſter ſhould be trowelled over cloſe to the fides 
of the joilts, without covering the tops of the joiſts 


with it. | 


In the method of double-flooring, the fillets and 
ſhort pieces of laths are applied in the manner already 
deſcribed ;* but the coat of rough plaſter ought to be 
little more than half as thick as that in the former 
method. Whilſt this rough plaſter is laid on, ſome 
more of the ſhort pieces of laths above-mentioned mult 
be laid in the intervals between the joiſts upon the firlt 


coat, and be dipped deep in it. They ſhould be laid 


as cloſe as poſſible to each other, and in the ſame di- 
rection with the firſt layer of ſhort laths. Over this 
ſecond layer of ſhort laths there muſt be ſpread another 
coat of rough plaſter, which ſhould be trowelled level 
with the tops of the joiſts without rifing above them. 
The rough plaſter may be made of coarſe lime and 
hair; or inſtead of hair, hay chopped to about three 
inches in length may be ſubſtituted with advantage- 
One meaſure of common rough ſand, two meaſures of 
flacked lime, and three meaſures of chopped bay, will 
form in general a very good proportion, when ſuffi- 
ciently beat up together in the manner of common 
mortar. The hay ſhould be put in after the two other 
ingredients are well beat up together with water. 
This plaſter ſhould be made ſtiff; and when the floor- 


ing boards are required to be laid down very ſoon, 2 


fourth or fifth part of quicklime in powder, mm 


Hartley has a patent for this invention, and parliament 
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pre by dropping a ſmall quantity of water on the limeſtone 


a little while before it is uſed, and well mixed with this 


— rough plaſter, will cauſe it to dry very faſt. If any cracks 


appear in the rough plaſter-work near the joiſts when 
it is thoroughly dry, they ought to be cloſed by waſh- 
ing them over with a bruſh wet with mortar-waſh : 
this waſh may be prepared by putting two meaſures of 
quicklime, and one of common ſand, in a pai], and 
ſtirring the mixture with water till the water becomes 
of the conſiſtence of a thin jelly. 

Before the flooring boards are laid, a ſmall quan- 
tity of very dry common ſand ſhould be ſtrewed over 
the plaſter - work, and ſtruck ſmooth with an hollow 
rule, moved in the direction of the joiſts, ſo that it may 
lie rounding between each pair of joilts. The plaſter- 
work and ſand ſhould be perfectly dry before the 
boards are laid, for fear of the dry rot. The method 
of under- flooriog may be ſucceſsfully applied to a woo- 
den ftair-cafe ; but no ſand is to be laid upon the 
rough plaſter-work. The method of extra-Jathing 
may be applied to cieling joilts, to ſloping roofs, and 
to wooden partitions. | 

The third method, which 1s that of inter-ſecuring, 
18 very fimilar to that of under-flowering ; but no ſand 
is afterwards to be laid upon it. Inter-ſecuriog is ap- 
plicable to the ſame parts of a building as the method 
of extra-lathing, but it is ſeldom neceſſary. 

Lord Mahon bas made ſeveral experiments in order 
to demonſtrate the efficacy of theſe methods. In moſt 
houſes it 1s only neceſſary to ſecure the floors; and the 
extra-expence of under-flooring, including all mate- 
rials, is only about nine pence per ſquare yard, and 
with the uſe of quicklime a little more. The extra- 
expence of extra-Jathing is no more than fix pence per 
{quare yard for the timber ſide-walls and partitions; 
but for the cieling about nine pence per ſquare yard. 


' But in moſt houſes no extra-lathing is neceſſary. 


FiRE- Eater, We have a great number of moun- 
tebanks who have procured the attention and wonder 


of the public by eating of fire, walking on fire, waſh- 


ing their hands in melted lead, and the like tricks. 
The moſt celebrated of theſe was our countryman 
Richardſon, much talked of abroad. His ſecret, as 
related in the Journal des Sgavans, of the year 1680, 
conſiſted in a pure ſpirit of ſulphur, wherewith he 
rubbed his hands, and the parts that were to touch the 
fire; which burning and cauteriſing the epidermis, 


hardened and enabled the ſkin to reſiſt the fire. 


Indeed, this is no new thing: Amb. Pare aſſures 


us he had tried it on himſelf, that after waſhing the 


hands in urine, and with vnguentum aureum, one may 
ſafely waſh them in melted lead. | 

He adds alſo, that by waſhing his hands in the juice 
of onions he could bear a hot ſhovel on them while it 
melted lard. 

FLATUS. For InDtx ſabjeined to Medicine, read 
Mepicine, no 364. | | 

FLAX-yLaxT, (Pbormium tenax, Forſt.) is a 
name which we may give to a plant that ſerves the in- 
babitants of New Zealand inſtead of hemp and flax. 
Of this plant there are two ſorts; the leaves of both 
reſemble thoſe of flags, but the flowers are ſmaller, 
and their cluſters more numerous; in one kind they 
are yellow, and in the other a deep red. Of the leaves 
of theſe plants, with very littte preparation, they make 
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all their common apparel, and alſo their firings, lines, Flax, 
and cordage, for every purpoſe ; which are ſo much Fletcher. 
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ſtronger than any thing we can make with hemp, that 
they will not bear a compariſon, From the ſame 
plant, by another preparation, they draw long ſlender 
fibres, which ſhine like ſilk, and are as white as ſnow: 
of theſe, which are very ſtrong, they make their fineſt 
cloaths ; and of the leaves, without any other prepa— 
ration than ſplitting them into proper breadihs, and 
tying the ſtrips together, they make their fiſhing-nets, 
ſome of which are of an enormous fize, 

The ſeeds of this valuable plant have been brought 
over into England ; but, upon trial, appeared to have 
loſt their vegetating power. | 

The filamentous parts of different vegetables have 
been employed in different countries for the ſame me- 
chanic uſes as hemp and flax among us. Putrefaction, 
and in ſome degree alkaline lixivia, deſtroy the pulpy 


or fleſhy matter, and leave the tough filaments entire. 


By curiouſly putrefying the leaf of a plant in water, 
we obtain the fine flexible fibres, which conſtituted 
the baſis of the ribs and minute veins, and which form 


as it were a ſkeleton of the leaf. In Madagaſcar, dif- 


ferent kinds of cloth are prepared from the fila- 
ments of the bark of cerivin trees boiled in ſtrong 
ley; and ſome of theſe cloths are very fine, and ap- 
proach to the ſoftneſs of filk, but in durability come 
ſhort of cotton: others are coarſer and ſtronger, 
and laſt thrice as long as cotton; and of theſe fi- 
laments they mike ſails and cordage to their veſſels, 
The ſtalks of nettles are ſometimes uſed for like pur- 
poſes, even in France; and Sir Hans Sloane relates, 
in one of his letters to Mr Ray, that he has been in- 
formed by ſeveral, that muſlin and callico, and molt 
of the Indian linens, are made of nettles. A ſtrong 
kind of cloth is ſaid to be prepared, in ſome of the 
provinces of Sweden, of hop-ſtalks; and in the Tranſ- 
actions of the Swediſh Academy for 1750, we have an 
account of an experiment relating to this ſubject: A 
quantity of the ſtalks was gathered in autumn, which 


was equal in bulk to a quantity of flax ſufftcient to 


yield a pound after preparation. The ſtalks were put 
into water, and kept covered with it during the win- 
ter. In March they were taken out, dried in a ſtove, 
and dreſſed as flax. The prepared filaments weighed 
nearly a pound, and proved fine, foft, and white ; 
they were ſpun and wove into fix ells of fine ſtrong 
cloth. Unleſs the ſtalks are fully rotted, which will 
take much longer time than flax, the woody part will 
not ſeparate, and the cloth will prove neither white 
nor fine. ; 

FLETCHER (Andrew) of Salton, a celebrated 


Scots patriot and political writer, was defcended from 


an ancient family who trace their origin to one of the 


followers of William the Conqueror. He was the ſon 
of Sir Robert Fletcher of Salton and Ingerpeffer, aud 
born in the year 1650» The tuition of our author was 


committed by his father, on his deathbed, to Mr (af- 


terwards Biſhop) Burnet, then his pariſh-miniſter ; by 
whoſe care he received a pious, learned, and polite 
education. Endowed with uncommon genius, and 
poſſeſſed of virtues and abilities peculiarly ſuited to the 
times in which he lived, Mr Fletcher quickly ſhone 
forth the ornament of his country, and the ehampion 
of its freedom. Having in the courſe of his * 

udies 


Fletcher. 
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ſtudies and hiſtorical reading been impreſſed with an 
enthuſaſtic admiration both of ancient and modern 


' republics, he had early contracted an ardent love of 


ITomnirs of 


Great Bris 
uin and 
treland, 
P. 60, 61. 


liberty, and an averſion to arbitrary rule. Hence his 
ſpirit the more readily took alarm at certain meaſures 
in the reign of Charles the Second. Being knight of 
the ſhire for Lothian to that parliament where the 
duke of York was commiſſioner, he oppenly oppoſed 
the deſigns of that prince, and the bill of acceſſion. 
He had a ſhare with lord viſcount Stair in framing 
the teſt-at, by which the duke of York complained 
that he loft Scotland. On thefe accounts, he became 
peculiarly obnoxions to the duke; and was at laſt ob- 
liged to flee to Holland, to avoid the fatal conſe- 
quences of proſecutions which on various pretences 
were commenced apainſt him: being cited before the 
privy-council and juſticiary courts, and not appearing, 
he was declared traitor, and his eftate confifcrated. 
Isa Holland he and Mr Baillie of Jerviſwood were 
the only perſons whom the eail of Argyle conſulted 


concerning the deſigns which were then in agita- 


tion. In 1681 they came over to England, in or- 


der to concert matters with their party in that coun- 


try; and were the only two who were intruſted ſo 
far as to be admitted to the ſecrets of lord Ruſ- 
ſel's council of bx, Mr Fletcher managed his part of 
the negociation with ſo much addreſs, that adminiftra- 
tion conld find no pretext for ſeizing him : nor could 
they fix upon him thoſe articles on account of which 
Mr Baillie was condemned; to whoſe honour let it be 
remembered, that although offered a pardon on condi- 
tion of his accuſing his friend, he perſiſted in rejecting 
the propoſal with indignation. | 

Mr Fletcher having joined the duke of Monmouth 


upon his landing, received a principal command under 


bim. But the duke was deprived of his ſervices on 


the following occafion, as related by Sir John Dal- 
rymple. Being ſent upon an expedition, and not 
eſteeming © times of danger to be times of ceremony, 
he had ſeized for bis own riding the horſe of a coun— 
try gentleman [the mayor of Lynne] which ſtood 
ready equipt for its maſter. The maſter, hearing this, 
ran in a paſſion to Fletcher, gave him opprobrious 
language, ſhook his cane, and atiempted to ſtrike. 
Fletcher, though rigid in the duties of morality, yet 
having been accuſtomed to foreign ſervices both by ſea 
and land, in which he had acquired high ideas of the 
lonour of a ſoldier and a gentleman, and of the af. 
front of a cane, pulled out his piſto!, and ſhot him dead 
on the ſpot. The action was unpopular in countries 
where ſuch refinements were not underſtood. A cla- 
mour was raiſed againſt it among the people of the 
country : in a body, they waited upon the duke with 


their complaints; and he was forced to defire the only 


ſoldier, and almolt the only man of parts, in his army, 
to abandon bim. With Fletcher all Monmouth's 
chances of ſucceſs in war left him.” But, in a manuſcript 
memoir belonging to the family, we have the follow- 
ing notice concerning Mr Fletcher's connection with 
Monmouth, in which his feparation from that prince 
is very differently accounted for: „* To lord Mariſchal 
Mr Fletcher explained the motives which induced him 
tirft to join, and afterwards abandon, the duke of Mon- 
month. The former he aſcribed to the duke's mani- 
tcito in Scotland relating to religion, and in England 
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to liberty. For the latter he accounted by the difpuft Fletcher 


produced in his own mind and that of his affyciateg, 
when the duke declared himſelf king, and broke faith 
with all who embarked with him on his principles. 
He complained heavily of the account commonly given 
of the death of the mayor of Lynne; and mentioned 
to Lord Mariſchal, in proof of the contrary, that he 
did not leave the duke till he came to Taunton, where 
he was proclaimed king, ſeveral weeks after the death 


of the mayor of Lynne.“ | 


Seeing all the efforts of himſelf and his friends in 
favour of liberty fruſtrated at Taunton, he endeavoured 
to ſecure his own perſona] freedom by taking his paſ. 
ſage in the firſt ſhip bound to a foreign country. It 
was his misfortune to land in Spain; where he was 
immediately arreſted, caft into prifon, and guarded by 
three different bands of ſoldiers, till a veſſel ſhould be 
prepared to carry him a victim in chains to the court 


of London. But on the morning before the ſhip could Mein 
ſail, whilſt he looked penſive through the bars that ſe- e fon 


cured the window of his room, be was hailed by a ve 83 


nerable perſonage who made ſigns to ſpeak with him, 
The priſon-doors he fourd open, and whilft his friendly 
conductor waved to him to follow him, he paſſed thro? 
three different guards of ſoldiers all falt aſleep. With- 


out being permitted to offer his thanks to his deliverer, 
he found himſelf obliged to profecute with all ſpecd 


the journey, in which he was direQed by a perſon con- 
cerning whom he could never collect any information; 
and in diſguiſe he proceeded in ſafety through Spain, 


He felt a peculiar pleaſure in relating to his friends 


inſtances of the care of Providence which he had expe- 


rienced during his exile ; and entertained them often 


with narratives of this kind, which he always mingled 
with religious reflections. Of theſe, another may be 
here mentioned. Happening in the evening to paſs 
the ſkirt of a wood at a few miles diftance from a city 
where he intended to lodge, he came to a place where 


two roads met. After he had entered upon the road 
on the right, he was accoſted by a female of a reſpec- 


table figure, who warncd him to turn back, and take 
the road on the left ; for that in the other there was 
danger which he could not eſcape if he continued to 
proceed. After which ſhe ſuddenly retired into the 
wood, out of which ſhe had iſſued no leſs nnexpeQed- 
ly, Having arrived at the city, the inhabitants were 
ſoon after alarmed by an account of the robbery and 
murder of fevera] travellers who that evening had fal- 
len into the hands of a banditti upon the very way in 
which he had intended to travel. From theſe and other 
initances of preſervation from dangers, the devotion of 


his mind, habituated from his infancy to an intercourſe 


with heaven, led him to concjude that he was in a pe- 
culiar manner the care of Providence; and that in cri— 
tical caſes his underſtanding received its direction from 
a ſupernatural impulſe. - | | 
During his exile, he maintained a frequent and 
extenſive correſpondence with the friends of liberty 
at home; and he partly employed himſelf in making 
a curious collection of books, which compoſe the belt 
private library in Scotland. But his genius alſo 
prompted him to engage in more active employments. 
He repaired to Hungary, and ſerved ſeveral campaigns 
as a volunteer under the duke of Lorrain with great 
reputation, At length, underſtanding that the great 
| deſigu 
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her. Je n then rojeQing in Holland, and upon the iſſue 
— of Shich he be the liberties of Britain to be 


ſuſpended, had attained a confiderable degree of ma- 
turity, be haſtened thither ; where his counſels and 
addreſs were of eminent ſervice, He came over with 
king William; and in zeal, activity, penetration, and 
political ſkill, proved inferior to none of the leaders in 
the Revolution. | 

Such, however, was his magnanimity, that from 
a ſurvey of K. William's papers it appears, that 
while others laboured to turn this grand event to 
the emolument of themſelves and the aggrandiſement 
of their family, Mr Fletcher aſked nothing. His 
eſtate had been forfeited, and his houſe abandoned 
to military diſcretion; his fortune was greatly ſhat- 
tered, and bis family reduced to circumſtances of dil- 
treſs. Nothing was given him in recompence of all 
his ſufferings, On the contrary, he, together with 
the duke of Hamilton, was diſtinguiſhed by marks of 
royal and miniſterial diſlike. Still, whatever private 
reſentment he might entertain, it appeared that his ru- 
ling principle was the good of his country ; and that 
to this grand object of his heart he was willing to ſa- 
crifice all private reſentments. For when, in 1692, 
the abdicated king meditated an invaſion, Mr Fletcher 
zddrefſed a letter (preſerved in Sir John Dalrymple's 
Collection) to the duke of Hamilton, in which every 
argument is employed with kill and energy to engage 
his Grace to forget his injuries, and in the preſent cri- 
ſis to employ the extenſive influence and authority he 
then poſſeſſed in the cauſe of freedom and of his coun- 
try. This letter produced its full effeQ; and the 
duke returned to his duty, from which he had in part 
declined. 


To follow our author through ell the mazes of 


his political life ſubſequent to the Revolution, is be- 
yond our purpoſe, and would exceed our limits. One 
or two circumſtances more ſhall therefore ſuffice. Be- 
ing elected a member for the parliament 1083, he 
ſhowed an uniform zeal for the intereſt of his country. 
The thought of England's domineering g@ver Scotland 
was what his generous ſoul could not endure. The 
indignities and oppreſſion which Scotland lay under 
galled him to the heart; ſo that in his learned and 
elaborate diſcourſes, he expoſed them with undaunted 
courage and pathetical eloquence. In that great event, 


the Union, he performed eſſential ſervice. He pot 


the act of ſecurity paſſed, which declared that the two 
crowns ſhould not paſs to the ſame head till Scotland 
was ſecured in her liberties civil and religious. 'There- 
fore lord Godolphin was forced into the Union, to avoid 
a Civil war after the queen's demiſe. Although Mr 
Fletcher diſapproved of ſome of the articles, and in- 
deed of the whole frame of the Union; as the act of 
ſecurity was hisown work, he had all the merit of that 
important tranſaction. 

We muft not omit mentioning, that in the ardour of 
his political career Mr Fletcher forgot not the intereſts of 
the place that gave him birth. He eſteemed the educa- 
tion of youth one of the nobleſt objects of government. 
On this ſubject he wrote a treatiſe, ſtill exſ{tan:, moſt 
characteriſtie of himſelf; and he eſtabliſhed at Salton a 


foundation for the ſame purpoſe, of great utility while 
it laſted, | | 


This great man died at London in 1716, aged 66. 
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His remains were conveyed to Scotland, and depoſited Pletcher, 
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in the family vault at Salton. 

That Mr Fletcher received neither honours nor e- 
moluments from king William, may perhaps be in part 
attributed to himſelf ; a circumſtance, however, which 
muſt add greatly to the luſtre of his character. His un- 
complying virtue, and the ſternneſs of his principles, were 
ill calculated to conciliate courtly favour. He was ſo zea- 
lous an aſſertor of the liberties of the people, that he 
was too jealous of the growing power of all princes; in 
whom he thought ambition ſo natural, that he was 
not for truſting the beſt of kings with the power which 
ill ones might make uſe of againſt their ſubjects: he was 
of opinion that all princes were made by, and for the 
benefit of, the people; and that they ſhould have no 
power but that of doing good. This, which made him 
oppoſe king Charles and invade king James, led him 
alſo to oppoſe the giving ſo much power to king Wil- 
liam, whom he would never ſerve aſter his eftabliſh- 


ment, So we are told by the author of Short political 


Charad@ers, a MS. in the library of the late T. Raw- 
linſon, Eſq. —Mr Lockhart, in his Memoirs, p. 72. 
expreſſcs a belief that his averſion to the Engliſh and 
to the Union was ſo grea!, that, in revenge to them, 
he was inclined to fide with the abdicated family : 
„But (adds he) as that was a ſubjeR not fit to be entered 
upon with him, this is only a conjecture from ſome 
inuendcs I have heard him make: but ſo far is cer- 
tain, he hked, commended, and converſed with high- 
flying Tories, more than any other ſet of men; ac- 
knowledging them to be the beſt countrymen, and of 
molt henour, integrity, and ingenuity.” It ſeems 
difficult to reconcile this with Mr Fletcher's avowetl 


principles and the general tenor of his conduct. May 


we ſuppoſe, that chagrin, if not at the negle& or the 
ill treatment which he had himſelf received from go- 
vernment ſince the Revolution, yet at the public mea» 
ſures relating to his native country, might have occa- 
fioned him to relent in his ſentiments with regard to 
the exiled family ?—In the family-memoirs already 
quoted, we are informed, That“ Lord Mariſchal 


held Mr Fletcher's character in high admiration” and 


that, © when governor of Neufchatel, where Rovſſcau 
reſided about the year 1766, he prevaited with this 
very extraordinary genius to write the life of a man 
whoſe character and actions he wiſhed to have tranf- 
mitted to poſterity with advantage. For this purpoſe, 
his lordſhip applied io an honourable relation of Mr 
Fletcher's for materials, which by him were tranſmit- 
ted to lord Mariſchall : but the deſign failed through 
Rovuſſeau's deſultory and capricious diſpolition.” This 
anecdote muſt appear incompatible with the known 
loyalty and attachments of the Ear] Mariſchal, un- 
leis we ſuppofe him to have been privy to, ſome ſuch 
ſentiments of Mr Fletcher, as thoſe alluded to by Mr 
Lockhart : for how could we ſuppoſe him anxious to 
promote a compoſition, in which the tzik would be to 
celebrate principles diametrically oppoſite to his owe, 


and to applaud actions ſubverfive cf that royal fa- 


mily in whoſe cauſe he had ventvred his life, and 
forfeited his fortune, and forgone his country !—But 
however theſe cireumſtapces may be reconciled, —as 
the integrity, diſintereſtedneſs, and public ſpirit of Mr 
Fletcher, have been univerſally acknowledped, there is 
reaſon to believe, that all his ſentiments and actions 

were 
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ſued a meaſure further than he judged it to be for the 


— intereſt of his country. 


Mr Fletcher was maſter of the Engliſh, Latin, Greek, 


French, and Italian languages; and well verſed in 
hiſtory, the civil law, and all kinds of learning. In 
his travels, he had not only acquired conſiderable 
knowledge in the art of war, but alſo became verſant 
in the reſpeQive intereſts of the ſeveral princes and 
ſtates of Europe. In private life, he was affable to his 
friends, and free from all manner of vice. He had a 
penetrating, clear, and lively apprehenfion ; but is 
laid to have been too much wedded to opinions, 
and impatient of contradiction.— He poſleſſed an 
uncommon elevation of mind, accompanied with a 
warmth of temper, which would ſuffer, him to brook 
from no rank among men, nor in any place, an indig- 
nity. Of this he exhibited a fingular proof in the 
Scots parliament. The Earl of Stair, ſecretary of 
ſtate and miniſter for Scotland, having in the heat of 
debate uſed an improper expreſſion agaioſt Mr Flet- 
cher, he ſeized*him by his robe, and inſiſted upon pub- 
lic and immediate ſatisfaction. His Lordſhip was ob- 
liged inſtantly to beg his pardon in preſence of parlia- 
ment. 

Mr Fletcher was by far the fineſt ſpeaker in the 
parliament of Scotland: the earl of Stair alone ri- 
valled him. The latter was famed for a ſplendid, the 
former for a cloſe and nervous eloquence. He formed 
bis ſtyle on the models of antiquity ; and the ſmall vo- 
lume of his works, Sir John Dalrymple obſerves, tho? 
imperfectly collected, is one of the very few claſſical 
compoſitions in the Engliſh language. 

FLOS mascutus, in botany, a flower which 
contains the ſtamen, reckoned by the ſexualifts the 
male organ of generation; but not the ſtigma or fe- 
male organ. All the plants of the claſs diœcia of Lin- 
nus have male and female flowers upon different 
roots : thoſe of the claſs moncecia bear flowers of dif- 
ferent ſexes on the ſame root. The plants, therefore, 
of the former are only male and female: thoſe of the 


latter are androgynous; that is, contain g mixture of 
both male and female flowers. 


FOSSILS, (Encycl.) The adventitious or extra- 
neous foſſils, or thoſe which include the ſubterraneous 
exuviæ of different ſea and land animals, and even ve- 
getables, as ſhells, teeth, leaves, ſtalks, &c. which 
are found buried in great abundance in diverts parts of 
the earth, have employed the curioſity of ſeveral of our 
lateſt naturaliſts, who have each their ſeveral ſyſtem to 
account for the ſurpriſing appearances of petrified ſea- 

fiſhes, in places far more remote from the ſea, and on the 
tops of mountains ; ſhells in the middle of quarries of 
ſtone; and of elephants teeth, and bones of divers ani- 
mals, peculiar to the ſouthern climates, and plants on- 
ly growing in the eaft, found foſſile in our northern 
and weltern parts. See Plate CCCXVII. 

Some will have theſe ſhells, &c. to be real ſtones, 
and ſtone plants, formed after the uſual] manner of 0- 
ther figured (tones; of which opinion is our learned 
Dr Litter. | 

Another opinion is, that theſe foſſil ſhells, with 
all other foreign bodies found within the earth, as 
bones, trees, plants, &c. were buried therein at the 
time of the univerſal deluge ; And that, having been 
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Fletcher were founded in honour, and that he never once pur- 
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penetrated either by | 
ing chiefly in watery places, or by the ſalts of t 


petrefied. 

Others think, that thoſe ſhells, found at the tops 
of the higheſt mountains, could never have been car. 
ried thither by the waters, even of the deluge; iq. 
aſmuch as moſt of theſe aquatic animals, on account 
of the weight of their ſhells, always remain at the 
bottom of the water, and never move but cloſe along 
the ground. 


They imagine, that a year's continuance of the wa- 


ters of the deluge, intermixe3 with the ſalt waters of 


the ſea, upon the ſurface of the earth, might well give 
occaſion to the production of ſhells of diverſe kinds in 
different climates; and that the univerſal ſaltneſs of the 
water was the real cauſe of their reſemblance to the 
ſea-ſhells, as the lakes formed daily by the retention 
of rain or ſpring water produce different kinds, 
Others think, that the waters of the ſea, and the ri- 
vers, with thoſe which fell from heaven, turned the 
whole ſurface of the earth upſide down; after the 
ſame manner as the waters of the Loire, and other 
rivers, which roll in a ſandy bottom, overturn all their 


ſands, and even the earth itſelf, in their ſwellings and 
inundations; and that in this general ſubverſion, the 


ſhells came to be interred here, fiſhes there, trecs 
there, &c. | | 

But nobody has ſet this ſyſtem in a better light 
than Dr Woodward, in his Natural Hiſtory of the 
Earth. That author, purſuing and improving the hy- 
potheſis of Dr Burnet, maintains the whole maſs of 


earth, with every thing. belonging thereto, to have 


been ſo broken and diſſolved at the time of the de- 
luge, that a new earth was then formed in the boſom 
of the water, conſiſting of different ſtrata, or beds of 
terreſtrial matter, rauged over each other uſually ac- 
cording to the order of their ſpecific gravities. By this 
means, plants, animals, and eſpecially fiſhes and ſhells, 
not yet diffolved among the reft, remained mixed and 
blended among the mineral and foſſil matters; which 
preſerved them, or at leaſt aſſumed and retained their 
figures and impreſſions either indentedly, or in relievo. 
FOTHERGELL (Dr John), a late eminent phy- 
ſician, was born in 1712, at Wenfley-dale in York- 
ſhire. His father had been bred to the profeſſion of 
huſbandry, and occupied a ſmall eſtate of his owa in 
that country, The Doctor was the ſecond of five 
children (four ſons and a daughter), aud received his 
education in the ſeminary belonging to the Quakers; 
and afterwards ferved his time to one Mr Bartlett an 
apothecary at Bradford. From thence he removed to 
London, and became a pupil of Dr (afterwards Sir 
Edward) Wilmot, at St Thomas's Hoſpital. He 
then went to the univerſity of Edinburgh, where he 
took his degree in 1736. From Edinburgh he went 
to Leyden ; whence, after a ſhort ſtay, he returned to 
London, and began to practiſe phyſic about the year 
1740, in a houſe in White-hart Court, Lombard- ſtreet, 
where he reſided during the greateſt part of his life, 


and acquired moſt of his fortune. In 1744 he was ad- 


mitted a licentiate of the college of phy liciansin London; 
and in 1754 a fellow of that of Edinburgh, to which 
he was a conſiderable benefactor. He afterwards be- 
came a member of the Royal Medical Society at 177 
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He continued his practice with unremitted 
attention and ſucceſs, till his illneſs, during the two laſt 
years of his life, obliged him to give up a conſiderable 
art of it, The diſorder which haſtened his death, was 
a ſcirthus of the proſtate gland, and an obſtruction in 
the bladder, in which were found two quarts of water 
after his deceaſe. This had been gradually coming 
upon him for fix years, by reaſon of his delicacy, which 
made him unwilling to alight often from his carriage; 
and when, after his- temporary recovery from ik the 
year before he died, he ſubmitted to uſe relief in his 
carriage, it was too late. He died in his houſe in Har- 
pur ſtreet, Dec. 26. 1780. 

Dr Fothergill, befides his attention to medicine, had 
imbibed an early taſte for natural hiſtory, which was 
improved by his friend Mr Collinſon. He was for 
many years a valuable contributor to the Gentleman's 
Magazine; which, in return, conſiderably aſſiſted his 
rifing fame. 
Diſeaſes were begun in 1751, and continued monthly 
for ſome years. He did not add to the medical art 
any great or valuable improvements. His pamphlet 
on the Ulcerous Sore Throat is in every reſpect the 
beit of his performances, and owes much of its merit 
to the information of the late Drs Leatherland and 
Sylveſter. It was firſt printed in 1748, on the re- 


appearance of that fatal diſorder, which, in 1739, had 
carried off the two ſons of Mr Pelham. At the 


expence of Dr Fotherg1l} alſo was made and publiſhed 


a ncw tranſlation of the whole Bible, by Anthony Pur- 
ver a Quaker, who, by his own induſtry, acquired a 
knowledge of the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin lan— 
guages, This publication is ſaid to have coft the 
Doctor not leſs than 2000]. It appeared in 1764 in 
two vols folio; and in 1780 was publiſhed an edition 


of Dean Percy's Key to the New Teſtament, adapted 


to the uſe of a ſeminary of young Quakers at Ack- 
worth, near Leeds in Yorkſhire. This was founded 
in 1778 by the ſociety, who purchaſed by ſubſcrip- 
tion, in which Dr Fothergill's name ſtood foremoſt, 
the houſe and eftate of 3o acres poſſeſſed by the Found- 
ling Hoſpital, but which they found inconvenient for 
their purpoſe on account of diſtance. The Doctor 
firſt projected this on the plan of a ſmaller inſtitution 
of the fame kind at Gilderſomes. He alſo endowed it 
| handſomely by his will. It now contains above 300 
children of both ſexes, who are fed and inſtructed. 
The fortune acquired by Dr Fothergill was im— 
menſe; and, taking all things together, the computa- 
tion cannot be leſs than 80,0001. His buſineſs, when 
in full practice, was valued at 7000 l. a- year. In the 
the influenza of 1775 and 1776, he is ſaid to have had 
60 patients daily on his liſt, and his profit was eſti— 
mated at Sooo l. — When the infirmities of old age 
obliged him to relax his cloſe attention to buſineſs, he 
quitted his houſe in the city, and reſided in Harpur— 
ltrcet, Red-lion Square. He alſo furniſhed himſelf 
with a pleaſant reireat at Upton, which he uſed to 
viſit on Saturdays during the winter, and ſometimes 
more frequently in ſpring and ſummer. For ſeveral 
years before his death he was accuſtomed to retire 
in the month of July to Lea-Hall, a pleaſant eſtate 
in the neighbourhood of Middlewich, which he rent- 
ed from Sir John Leiceſter, He generally reſided 
Vol. X. ants ns 
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rotherg'll. tis, and a member both of the Royal and Antiquarian 
— Societies. 


His obſervations on the Weather and 
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at this place till the latter end of September; and while Fraxineliz 


here took no fees, but uſed to go once a-week to an 


inn at Middlewich, and preſcribe gratis to all who ap- 
plied to him. 

Dr Fothergill's charadter was excellent. A tranſ- 
action, indeed, with regard to one Dr Leeds gave 
oecahian to forme of his enemies to blame him ; but 
how unjuſtly, has been abundantly ſhown by his big- 
graphers Dr Elliot and Dr Lettſome. 

Dr Fothergill wrote a conliderable number of Tra 3 
which are now collected into one vol. Bvo, by De El- 
liott. He ſometimes wrote in the newſpapers, and is 
ſaid to have been the author of more than 1ao letters 
in the Gazetter concerning the New Pavement. 

FRAXINELLA, in botany. Sce DICTAMNUS, 
(Encycl.)—It is remarkable of this odorous plant, that, 
when in full bloſſom, the air which ſurrounds it in a 


Rill night, may be inflamed by the approach of a light- 


ed candle. Dr Watſon doubts whether this inflam- 
mability proceeds from an iuflammable air which is 
exhaled by the plant, or from ſome of the finer parts 


of the eſſential oil of the plant being diſſolved in the 


common atmoſpherical air. The latter is the moſt 
probable ſuppoſition ; for were it the pure inflammable 
air, as Mr Cavallo obſerves, it would, on account of 
its [mall ſpecihc gravity, leave the plant as ſoon as it 
was produced. Common air acquires the property of 
becoming inflammable, by being tranſmitted through 
ſeveral eſſential oils. 

FRGNUM, in anatomy, the ſame with the liga- 
mentum annulare, or annular ligament. — This name is 
given to a ligament on each ankle and each wriſt, and 
this more on account of their uſe than their figure. 
They bridle the tendons of the muſcles which youu 
through them. 

FROST, ( Encycl.) The great power of froſt of 
vegetables is a thing ſuſſiciently known ; but the dif- 
ferences between the froſts of a ſevere winter, and thoſe 


which happen in the ſpring mornings, in their effects 


on plants and trees, were never perfectly explained, till 
by M.if. Du Hamel and Buffon in the Memoirs of the 
Paris Academy. 

The froits of ſevere winters are moch more terrible 
chan thoſe of the ſpring, as they bring on a privation 
of all the products of the tenderer part of the vege- 
table world; but then they are not frequent, ſuch 
winters happening perhaps but once in an age; and 


the froſts of the ſpring are in reality greater injuries 


to us than theſe, as they are every year repeated, 
In regard to trees, the great difterence is this, that 


the froſts of ſevere winters effect even their wood, 
their trunks and large branches; whereas thoſe of the 


ſpring have only power to hurt the buds. 


The winter froſts happening at a time when moſt 


of the trees in our woods and gardens have neither 
leaves, flowers, nor fruits upon them, and have their 
buds fo hard as to be proof agaiaſt flight injuries of 
weather, eſpecially if the preceding ſummer has not 
been too wet; in this ſtate, if there are no unlucky 
circumftances attending, the generality of trees bear 
moderate winters very well ; but hard frogs, which 
happen Jate in the winter, cauſe very great injuries 
even to thoſe trees which they do not utterly deftroy. 

Theſe are, 1, Long cracks following the direction of 


the fibres. 


2. Parcels of dead wood incloſcd round 
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the moſt ſtrongly affeAed by them. 


N U 
with wood yet in a living ſtate, And, 3. That di- 
ſlemperature which the foreſters call the double Blea, 


which is a perfect circle of blea, or foft white wood, 
which, when the tree is afterwards felled, is found co- 


vered by a circle of hard and ſolid wood. 

The opinions of authors about the expoſitions of 
trees to the different quarters, have been very diffe- 
rent, and moſt of them grounded on no rational foun- 
dation. Many are of opinion that the effects of froſt 
are molt violently felt on thoſe trees which are expoſed 
to the north; and others think the ſouth or the welt 
There 1s no 
doubt but the north expoſure is ſubject to the greateſt 
cold, It does not, however, follow from this, that 
the 1ojury mult be always greateſt on the trees expo— 
ſed to the north in froſts: on the contrary, there are 
abundant proofs that it 1s on the ſouth fide that trees 
are generally more ;njured by froſt : and it is plain 
from repeated experiments, that, there are particular 


_ accidents, under which a more moderate froſt may 


do more injury to vegetables, than the moſt ſevere one 
which bappens to them under more favourable circum - 
ſtances. 


It is plain from the accounts of the injuries trees re- 


_ ceived by the froſts in 1709, that the greateſt of all were 


owing to repeated falſe thaws, ſucceeded by repeated 
new froſts. But the froſts of the ſpring · ſeaſon furniſh 
abundantly more numerous examples of this truth; 
and ſome experiments made by the Count de Buffon, at 
large in his own woods, prove inconteltably, that it is 
not the ſevereſt cold, or moſt fixed froſt, that does the 
greateſt injury to vegetables, | 

This is an obſervation directly oppoſite to the com- 


mon opinion; yet is not the leſs true, nor is it any 


way diſcordant to reaſon, We find by a number of 
experiments, that humidity is the thing that makes 
froſt fatal to vegetables; and therefore every thing 
that can accalion humidity in them, expoſes them to 
theſe injuries, and every thing that can prevent or 
take off an over proportion of humidity in them, every 
thing that can dry them, though with ever fo increa- 
fed a cold, mult prevent or preſerve them from thoſe 
injuries. Numerous experiments and obſervations tend 
to prove this. 
ways feel the froſt very deſperately in low places where 
there are fogs. The plants which ſtand by a river ſide 
are frequently found deſtroyed by the ſpring and av- 
tumnal froſts, while thoſe of the ſame ſpecies, which 
itand in a drier place, ſuffer Jittle, or perhaps not at 
all by them; and the low and wet parts of foreſts are 


well known to produce worſe wood than the high and 


drier. The coppice wood in wet and low parts of 
common woods, though it puſh out more vigorouſly 
at firſt than that of other places, yet never comes to 
iv good a growth ; for the froſt of the ſpring killing 
theſe early top-ſhoots, obliges the lower part of the 
trees to thrpw out lateral branches: and the ſame 
thing happens in a greater or leſſer degree to the cop- 
pice wood that grows under cover of larger trees in 
great foreſts; for here the vapours not being carried off 
either by the ſun or wind, ſtagnate and freeze, and in 
the ſame manner deſtroy the young ſhoots, as the fogs 
of marſhy places. It is a general obſervation alſo, 
that the froſt is never hurtful to the late ſhoots of the 
vine, or to the flower-buds of trees, except when it 
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It is well known that vegetables. al- | 


rho 
follows heavy dews, or a long rainy ſeaſon, and then it 


never fails to do great miichief, tho? it be ever ſo ſlight, 
The froſt is always obſerved to be more miſchievous 


in its conſequences on newly cultivated ground than 


in other places; and this is becauſe the vapours which 
continually ariſe from the earth, find an catier paſſage 
from thoſe places than from others. Trees alſo which 
have been newly cut, ſuffer more than others by the 
ſpring froſts, which is owing to their ſhooting out 
more vigorouſly, 

Frotts alſo do more damage »on hight and ſandy 
grounds, than on the tougher and firmer ſoils, ſuppo. 
ting both equally dry; and this ſeems partly owing to 


| their being more early in their productions, and part- 


ly to their lax texture ſuffering a greater quantity of 
vapours to tranſpire. | 
It alſo has been frequently obſerved, that the fide- 


ſhoots of trees are more ſubject to periſh by the ſpring 


froſts than thoſe from the top; and M. Buffon, who 
examined into this with great accuracy, always found 
the effects of the ſpring froſts much greater near the 
ground than elſewhere. The ſhoots within a foot of 
the ground quickly periſhed by them; thofe which 
Rood at two or three feet bigh, bore them much bet- 
ter; and thoſe at four feet and upwards frequently re- 
mained wholly unhurt, while the lower ones were 
entirely deſtroyed. | | 

There are a ſeries of obſervations, which have pro- 
ved beyond. all doubt, that it is not the hard froſts 
which ſo much hurt plants, as thoſe froſts, tho? lels 
ſevere, which happen when they are full of moiſture; 
and this clearly explains the account of all the preat 
damages done by the ſevere froſts being on the ſouth 
fide of the trees which are affected by them, tho' that 
fide has been plainly all the while leſs cold than the 
north. Great damage is alſo done to the wellcrn ſides 
of trees and plantations, when after a rain with a welt 
wind the wind turns about to the north at fun-fet, as 


is frequently the caſe in ſpring, or when an eall. wind 


blows upon a thick fog before ſun-riling, 

FUCUS, in botany, a genus of the order of algæ, 
belonging to the eryptogamia claſs of plants. The 
molt remarkable ſpecies are, 


1. The ſerratus, ſerrated fucus, or ſea wrack. This is 


frequent at all ſeaſons of the year upon the rocks at low- 
water mark, but produces its feeds in July and Auguſt. 


It confbiits of a flat, radical, and dichotomous leaf, about 


two feet long ; the branches balf an inch wide, ſ-rrated 


on the edges with dents of unt qual fize, and at unequal 


diſtances, having a flat-ſtalk or rib divided like the leat, 
and running in the middle of it through all its various 
ramifications. A ſmall ſpecies of coralline, called by 
Linnzns Sertularia pumila, frequently creeps along 
the leaf. All the ſpecies of focus afford a quantity. of 
impure alkaline ſalt; but this much leſs than fome- 
others, eight ounces of the aſhes yielding only three 
of fixed falt. The Dutch cover their crabs and lob- 
ſters with this fucus to keep them alive and moiſt; 
and prefer it to any other, as being deſtitute of thoſe 
mucous veſicles with which ſome of the reſt abound, 
and which would ſooner ferment and become putrid. 
2. The veſiculoſus, bladder fucus, common ſca- wrack, 
or ſea · ware. It grows in great abundanee on the ſea· rocks 
about low- water mark; producing its ſruQifications in 
July and Auguſt. It has the ſame habit, colour, 1 — 
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6. The ſaccharinus, ſweet fucus, or ſea- belt, is very 


— — common on the ſea-coaft, The ſubſtance of this is 


cartilaginous and leathern; and the leaf is quite rib- 
leſs, By theſe characters it is diſtinguiſhed from the 
preceding, to which it is nearly allied. It conſiſts on- 
ly of one ſimple, linear, elliptic leaf, of a tawney green 
colou-, about five feet long, and three inches wide, in 
its fpll-grown (tate ; but varies ſo exceedingly as to 
be found from a foot to four yards in length. The 
ordinary length of the (talk is two inches, but it varies 
even to a foot. The root is compoſed of branched 
fibres, which adhere to the ſtones like claws. This 
plant is often infeſted with the ſertularia ciliata. 
The inhabitants of Iceland make a kind of pottage 
of this focus; boiling it in milk, and eating it with a 


ſpoon. They alſo ſoak it in freſh water, dry it in the ſun, 


and then lay it up in wooden veſſels, where in a ſhort 
time it is covered with a white effloreſcence of ſea- ſalt, 
which has a ſweet taſte like ſugar. This they eat with 
butter; but if taken in too great a quantity, the 
ſalt is apt to irritate the bowels and bring on a pur- 
ging. Their cattle feed and get fat upon this plant, 
both in its recent and dry ſtate; but their fleſh acquires 


a bad flavour. It is ſometimes eaten by the common 


people on the coaſt of England, being boiled as a pot- 
herb. | 

6. The ciliatus, ciliated, or ligulated fucus, is found 
on the ſhores of Jona and other places, but is not com- 


mon. The colour of this is red, the ſubſtance mem- 


branous and pellucid, without rib or nerve; the ordi- 


nary height of the whole plant about four or five 


inches. It is variable in its appearance, according to 
the different ſtages of its growth. This fucus is eaten 
by the Scotch and Iriſh promiſcuouſly with the fucus 
palmatus or dilſc, | | 

7. The prolifer, or proliferous fucus, is found on 
the ſhores of the weſtern coaſt, adhering to ſhells and 


| ſtones, The colour is red; the ſubltance membra- 
naceous, but tougb, and ſomewhat cartilaginous, with- 


out rib or nerve, though thicker in the middle than 
at the edges, The whole length of the plant is about 
four or five inches, the breadth of each leaf about a 
quarter of an inch, The growth of this fucus, when 


cxamined with attention, appears to be extremely fin- 


gular and wonderful. It takes its origin either from 
a ſimple, entire, narrow, elliptic leaf, about an inch 


and a half long; or from a dilated forked one, of the 


ſame length. Near the extremity of the elliptic leaf, 
or the points of the forked one, (but out of the ſur- 
face, and not the edge), ariſes one or more elliptic or 
forked leaves, which produce other ſimilar ones, in the 
lame manner, near the ſummits; and ſo on continually 
one or more leaves from near the ends-of each other, 
in a proliferous and dichotomous order, to the top of 
the plant; which in the manner of its growth reſembles 
in a good meaſure the cactus opuntia, or flat-leaved 
Indian fig. Sometimes two or three leaves, or more, 


grow out of the middle of the diſc of another leaf; 


bat this is not the common order of their growth, 
The fruQtifications are red, ſpherical, rough warts, 
leſs than the ſmalleſt pin's head, ſcattered without or- 
der on the ſurface of the leaves. Theſe warts, when 
biglily magnificd, appear to be the curicd rudiments of 
young leaves; which in due time either drop off and 
form new plants, or continue on and germinate upon 
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the parent. This plant is very much infeſted with the 
fluſtra piloſa, the madrepora verrucaria, and other co-— 
_— which make it appear as if covered with white 
cabs. 

8. The pinnatifidus, jagged fucus, or pepper-dilſe, 
is frequent on ſea-rocks which are covered by the 
tides, both on the eaſtern and weſtern coaſts. It is of 
a yellow olive-colour, often tinged with red. The 
ſubltance is cartilaginous, but yet tender and tranſpa- 
rent ; the height about two or three inches. This fu- 
cus has a hot taſte in the mouth, and is therefore call- 
ed pepper-dilſe by the people in Scotland, who fre- 
quently eat it as a ſalad in the fame manner they do 
the fucus palmatus. 

9. The plocamium, or peQinated fucus, is frequent 
on the ſea-rocks, and in baſins of water left by the re- 
ceſs of the tides. Its natural colour is a molt beauti- 
ful bright red or purple, but is often variegated with 
white or yellow. Its ſubſtance is cartilaginous, but 
extremely thin, delicate, and tranſparent. Its height 
commonly about three or four inches. The ftalk is 
compreſſed, about half a line in diameter, erect, but 
waved in its growth, and divided almoſt from the baſe 
into many widely expanded branches. Theſe primary 
branches are very long, alteraate, exaQly like the 
ſtalk, and ſubdivided into alternate ſecondary branches, 
which are again frequently compounded in like man- 
ner, and theſe diviſions decorated with ſubulated teeth 
growing in alternate rows, curiouſly pectinated or 
finely toothed on the upper fide like a comb, the ſmall- 
elt of theſe teeth ſcarcely viſible to the naked eye, 
The fructifications are minute ſpherical capſules, or 
{mooth dark-red globules, ſcattered without order on 
the ſides of the branches; generally ſeſſile, but ſome 
few of them ſupported on ſhort peduncles. This fu- 
cus, on account of its elegant colours and fine divi- 
fions, 1s the ſpecies molt admired by the ladies who 
are fond of pictures and mimic landſcapes compoſed of 
marine vegetables. | 

10. The filum, thread-fucus, or ſca-lacee, is found 
on the ſea-rocks, and waving under the water like 


long ſtrings, frequent on many parts of the coaſt, The 


ſubſtance of this is opaque and cartilaginous, but not 
difficult to be broken. The colour, when recent, a 


dull olive- green; when dry, fulcous, or nearly black ; 


and when expoſed for ſome time on the ſhores to the 
ſun and air, it becomes yellow, ſtraw. coloured, or 
white. It conſiſts only of a fimple, unbranched, na- 
ked, cylindrical ſtalk, three or four yards long, more 
or leſs, from the fize of a large fiddle-itring to that of 
a thick whip-cord ; ſmalleſt at the baſe and ſummit ; 
{ſmooth on the outfide, full of mucus within; often 
twiſted, and always intercepted by numerous tran{- 


verſe diaphragms, viſible when the plant is held be- 


tween the eye and the light. The fructiſications have 
not yet bcen diſcovered ; but from the tranſverſe ſepta 
in its ſtructure, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe this plant to 
belong rather to the genus of conferva than that of ſu— 
cus. The (talks, ſkinned when half dry and twiſted, 
acquire ſo confiderable a degree of ſtrength aud tough- 
nets, that we were informed the Highlanders ſometimes 
uſed them for the ſame intentions as Indian graſs. 

11. The giganteus, or gigantic fucus, is a native 
of the Straits Le Maire; and grows on rocky ground, 


which in thoſe countrics is diſtinguiſhed from fand or 
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ratures, but are quite entire. In the diſc or ſur- 
face are immerſed hollow, ſpherical, or oval air- 
bladders, hairy within, growing generally in pairs, 
but often ſingle in the angles of the branches, which 
are moſt probably air-bladders, deſtined to buoy up 
the plant in the water. Laſtly, on the ſummits or 
extreme ſegments of the leaves, appear tumid veſicles 
about three quarters of an inch long, ſometimes oval 
and in pairs, ſometimes fingle and bihd, with a clear 
viſcid mucus interſperſed with downy hairs, —This 
ſpecies is an excellent manure for land ; for which pur- 
poſe it is often applied in the maritime parts of Scot- 
Jand and other countries. In the iſlands of Jura aud 
Skye it frequently ſerves as a winter-food for cattle, 


which regularly come down to the ſhores at the recels 


of the tides to ſeek for it. And ſometimes even the 
ſtaga have been obſerved, after a ſtorm, to deſcend from 
the mountains to the ſea-fides to feed upon this plant. 
Linnzus informs us, that the inhabitants of Goth- 
land in Sweden boil this fucus in water, and mixin 
therewith a little coarſe mea] or flour feed their hogs 
with it; for which reaſon they call the plant /avintang. 
And in Scania, he ſays, the poor people cover their 
cottages with it, and ſometimes uſe it for fuel, 
In Jura, and ſome other of the Hebrides, the inha- 
bitants dry their cheeſes without ſalt, by covering 
them with the aſhes of this plant; which abounds with 


ſuch quantity of ſalts, that from five ounces of the 


aſhes may be procured two ounces and a half of fixed 
alkaline ſalts, that is, half of their whole weight. 

But the moſt beneficial uſe to which the fucus veſi- 
culoſus is applied, in the way of economy, is in ma- 
king pot-aſh or kelp, a work much vealed in the 
weltern iſles. | : 85 

There is great difference in the goodneſs and price 
of this commodity, and much care and ſkill required 
in properly making it. That is eſteemed the beſt 
which is hardeſt, fineſt grain'd, and free from ſand or 
earth. The price of kelp in Jura is 31. 108. per ton, 
and about 40 or 50 tons are exported annually from 
that iſland. So great a value is ſet upon this focus by 
the inhabitants of that place, that they have ſometimes 
thought it worth their while to roll fragments of rocks 
and huge ſtones into the ſca, in order to invite the 
growth of it. ; | 

Its virtues in the medical way have been much ce- 
Jebrated by Dr Ruſſel, in his Diſſertation concerning 
the uſe of Sea-water in the Diſeaſes of the Glands, 
He found the ſaponaccous liquor or mucus in the ve- 
ſicles of this plant to be an excellent reſolvent, ex; 
tremely ſerviceable in diſperſing all ſcorbutic and ſcro- 
phulous ſwellings of the glands. He recommends the 
patient to rub the tumour with theſe veſicles bruis*d 
in his hand, till the mucus has thoroughly penetrated 
the part, and afterwards to waſh with ſea-water. Or 


otherwiſe, to gather two pounds of the tumid veſicles, 


in the month of July, when they are full of mucus, 
and infuſe them in a quart of ſea-water, in a glaſs- 
veſſel, for the ſpace of 15 days, when the ]'quor will 
have acquired nearly the conſiſtence of honey. Then 
{train it off through a linen cloth, and rub this liquor 
with the hand, as before, three or four times a-day 
upon any hard or icrophulous ſwellings, waſhivg, the 
I 
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Fucus. ſtance as the foregoing ; but differs from it in the fol- 
—— lowing reſpets: The edges of the leaf have no ſer- 
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parts afterwards with ſea-water, and nothing can be 


more efficacious to difperſe them. Even ſcirrhofities, 


he ſays, in women's breaſts, have been diſpelled by 
this treatment. 

The ſame author, by calcining the plant in the open 
air, made a very black ſalt powder, which he called 
vegetable ethiops ; a medicine much in uſe as a reſol- 
vent and deobſtruent, and recommended alſo as an ex- 
cellent dentrifice, to correct the ſcorbutic laxity of the 
gums, and take off the foulneſs of the teeth. 

3. The plicatus, matted, or Indian-graſs fucus, 
grows on the ſea-ſhores in many places both of Scot- 
land and England. It is generally about three or 
four, but ſometimes fix inches long. Its colour, after 
being expoſed to the ſun and air, yellowiſh, or auburn, 
Its ſubſtance pellucid, tough, and horny, ſo as to bear 
a ſtrong reſemblance to what the anplers call Indian 
graſs, that is, the tendrils iſſuing from the ovary of the 
dop-fiſh. | | | 

4. The palmatus, palmated, or ſweet fucus, com- 
monly called uſe, or di//z. This grows plentifully on 
the ſea-coaſts of Scotland, and the adjoining iſlands, 
Its ſubſtance is membranaceous, thin, and pellucid; the 
colour red, ſometimes green with a little mixture of 


red; its length generally about five or fix inches, but 


varies from three inches to a foot; its manner of growth 


fan-ſhaped, or gradually dilated from the baſe upwards. 


Its diviſions extremely various. The inhabitants both 
of Scotland and England take pleaſure in eating this 
plant, without expecting any medical virtues from it. 
The inhabitants of the Archipelago alſo are fond of 
this plant, as we learn from Steller. They ſometimes 
eat it raw, but eſteem it moſt when added to ragouts, 
oglios, &c. to which it gives a red colour; and, diſ- 
ſolving, renders them thick and gelatinous. In the 


Iſle of Skye it is ſometimes uſed in fevers to promote 


a ſweat, being boiled in water with the addition of a 
little butter. In this manner it alſo frequently purges. 
The dried leaves, infuſed in water, exhale the ſcent af 
violets. | 

5. The eſculentus, eatable fucus, or bladder-locks, 
commonly called tangle in Scotland, is likewiſe a na- 
tive of the Britiſh ſhores. It is commonly about 


four feet long, and ſeven or eight inches wide, but 


is ſometimes found three yards or more in length, 
and a foot in width. Small ſpecimens are not above 
a cubit long, and two inches broad. The ſubſtance 
is thin, membranaceous, and pellucid ; the colour 
green or olive. The root confiſts of tough, carti- 
laginous fibres. The Ralk is about fix inches long, 
and half an inch wide, nearly ſquare, and pinnated in 
the middle, between the root and origin of the leaf, 


with ten or a dozen pair of thick, cartilaginous, oval- 


obtuſe, foliaceous ligaments, each about two inches 
long, and crowded together. The leaf is of an oval- 
lanceolate, or long elliptic form, ſimple and undivided, 
waved on the edges, and widely ribbed in the middle 


from bottom to top, the ſtalk running through its 


whole length, and ftandiog out on both fides of the 
leaf. This focus is eaten in the north both by men 


and cattle. Its proper ſeaſon is in the month of Sep- 


tember, when it is in greateſt perfection. The mem- 
branous part is rejected, and the ſtalk only is eaten. 
It is recommended in the diforder called a p/ca, to 
Rreogthen the Romach and reſtore the appetite. 
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Fulzora ooze by the enormous length of the ſea-weeds that 


1 


| 
Gardevs: {ore of the ſtalks, though not thicker than a man's 


row upon it. The leaves are four feet long, and 
thumb, are 120. Mr Banks and Dr Solander ſound- 
ed over ſome of them which were 84 feet long; and as 
they made a very, acute angle with the bottom, they 
were thought to be at leaſt one half longer. 
FULGORA, in zoology, a genus of inſets be- 
Jonging to the order of hemiptera ; the characters of 
which are. The front, or fore-part of the head, is 
drawn extended and empty. The antennz are ſeated 
below the eyes, having two articulations, whereof the 
exterior is larger, and of a globular form. The ro(- 
trum is inflected, or bent inwards under the body. The 
fect are made for walking. There are nine ſpecies, the 
moſt remarkable of which is the lanternaris. See 
LaxTERX-Frv, (Encycl.) and Plate CCCXTII11. 
FUNGI, (Zxcycl.) The piperatus, or pepper- 


_ agaric, though the moſt acrid and ſuſpicious of the 


whole tribe, is eaten in great quantities by the Rul- 
ſianz. They fill large veſſels with them in the autumn, 
ſeaſon or pickle them with lalt, and eat them in the 
enſuing Lent. But as the free uſe of theſe and others 
of the genus has frequently been attended wich fa- 
tal conſequences, it may not. be amiſs in this place, 
once for all, to admoniſh the reader of the general na- 
ture and dangerous qualities of them; which we cannot 
do better than in the words of the great and ingenious 
Haller. All, fungi are crude in their nature, of 
ſpeedy growth and ſudden, decay. They ſpring up, 
arrive at maturity, and periſh in a few days, molt of 
them diſſolving away in a black corrupted liquor, of a 
fetid nauſeous ſmell. They are the food of ſnails, 
beetles, flies, maggots, and the nidus where they de- 
poſit their young. 

„ The Ruſſians indeed devour almoſt every ſpecies, 
even thoſe which other nations eſteem the molt poiſon- 
ous; ſuch as the agaricus muſcarius, piperatus, &c.; 
but all of them are a doubtful and ſuſpicious food, and 
the moſt innocent have proved ſometimes prejudicial, 

„ By analyſis it is found, that ſeven parts of eight 
in their compoſition are watery. They yield by fire a 
yellow ſpirit like hartſhorn, a yellow empyreumatic 
oil, and a dry, volatile, cryſtalline ſalt ; ſo that their 
nature is evidently alkaline, extremely prone to cor- 
ruption. | 

„ Their fibres are tough and very difficult to Agel, 
ſwelling in the ſtomach like a ſponge; ſo that there 
are inſtances of their remaining undigeſted for three 
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days before their bad effects have appeared. The 
maladies they occaſion are, a ſwelling of the abdo- 
men, reſtleſſneſs, heartburns, vomitings, colics, difficult 
breathings,  hiccoughs, melancholy, diarrhœas accom- 
panied with a teneſmus, and gangrenes, To which 
dreadful complaints the acrimonious quality of ſome 
fungi bring on, belides, inflammations in the mouth, 
with bloody lotions and bloody ſtools. Laſtly, it is 
certain that ſome ſpecics have an intoxicating quality, 
followed often by deliriums, tremblings, watchings, 
faintings, apoplexies, cold ſweats, and death itfelf, 
Some have fancied that ſkilful cookery would deprive 
them of their bad effects, and that oils would ſheath 
their noxious qualities; but theſe are fatal deceits, not 
to be truſted, 

6% To perſons ſuffering from eating any ſpecies of 
fungi, the moſt approved and ſpeedy remedy is to uſe 
emetics and cathartics.“) 

FURIA, in zoology, a genus of inſects belonging 
to the order of vermes zoophyta. There is but one 
ſpecies, viz. the infernalis. This has a linear ſmooth 
body ciliated on each ſide, with reflexed feelers preſſed to 


Furia, 
Gardens. 


———— — 


its body. In Finland, Bothnia, and the northern pro- 


vinces of Sweden, it was not unfrequently that people 
were ſeized with a pungent pain, confined to a point, 


in the hand or other expoſed part of the body, Which 


preſently increaſed to a moſt excruciating degree, aud 
hath ſometimes been ſuddenly fatal. This diforder 
was more particularly obſerved in Finland, eſpecially 
about boggy and marſhy places, and always in au- 
tumn. At length it was Giſcovered that this pain in- 
ſtantly ſucceeded ſomewhat that dropped out of the 
air, and in a moment penetrated and buried itſelf in 
the fleſh, The Finlanders had tried variety of appli— 
cations to no purpoſe, until at length a poultice of 
curds or cheefe was found the moſt effectual in eaſing 
the pain: and the event confirmed that the inſect was 
allured by this application to leave the fleſh; as, on 
its removal, this worm, no longer than the ſixth of an 
inch,. was by; in it, and thus the cauſe of this pain- 
ful Jiſcaſe explained. But by what means this crea- 
ture is raiſed into the air, 18 as yet unknown. 
FUST, (Encycl.) Line 5. for 1460, read 1443 
and line 67. for © their types were cut in wood and 
fixed, not moveable as at preſent ;” read “ they uſed 


ſeparate wooden types, or cut meta] types, of which 


Guttemberg was the inventor.“ See Hiſtory of PRINT» 
ING,. (Encycl.) 


G. 


AELIC Lancvace. For Ste GAtL1C in Appen- 
dix, read See HIGHLANDS. 

GARDENS (ANG G), in antiquity, gardens rai- 
ſed on arches by Nebuchadnezzar king of Babylon, in 
erder to gratify his wife Amyctis, daughter of Aſty- 
ages king of Media. Q. Curtius makes them equal in 
height to the walls of che city, viz. 50 feet. They 
contained a ſquare of 400 feet on every fide, and were 
carried up into the air in ſeveral terraſſes laid above 
one another, and the aſcent from terraſs to terraſs was 
by ſtairs 10 feet wide. The arches ſoſtaining the 


| vbole pile were raiſed above one another, and it was 


75e by a wall, ſurrounding it on every ſide, 
of 22 feet in thickneſs. The floors of each of the ter- 
raſſes were laid in the following manner: on the to 

of the arches were firſt laid large flat tones 16 fect 
long and 4 broad, and over them was a layer of reed 
mixed with a great quantity of bitumen, over which 


were two rows of bricks cloſely cemented together by 


plaſter, and over all were Jaid thick fheets of lead; 
and laſtly, upon the lead was laid the mould of the 
garden. The mould or earth was of ſuch a depth ag 
to admit the largeſt trees to take root and grow; and 
it was covered with various kinds of trees, plants, and 

| flowers. 
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flowers. In the upper terraſs there was an aqueduct 
or engine, whereby water was drawn up out of the river 
for watering the whole garden. 

GAS, (Encycl.) The compoſition of aerial vapours 
or gaſes, is a ſubject which has drawn the attention of 
the curious, though little can be known with prect- 
fion. What can be known with any degree of proba- 
bility is drawn entirely from the effects of latent heat 
upon terreſtrial bodies. By means of this element al- 
moſt all ſubſtances become for a time aeriform; and if 
they do not conſtantly remain fo, it is becauſe of their 
inability to abſorb the heat in a permanent manner, 


From analogy, however, we mult be apt to conclude, 


that thoſe aerial fluids which continue permanently ela- 
{tic are formed in like manner by the union of a vaſt 
quantity of latent heat with ſome ſmall portion of ter- 
reſtrial matter, in ſuch a manner that they cannot af- 
terwards be ſeparated, at leaſt ſo eaſily as the latent 
heat of mere aqueous or other vapours 1s abſorbed, 
This will be in ſome meaſure confirmed by the two 
following conſiderations. 1. There is no kind of aerial 
vapour which does not expand by heat to a very great 
degree. Terreſtrial bodies, whoſe texture is cloſe and 
compact, expand but little by heat. Theſe, we know, 
are formed of a great quantity of inactive matter, to- 
gether with a very fine inviſible fluid with which their 
pores are filled. The expanſion probably takes place 
by means of an apitation in this fluid excited by heat, 


Air is exceedingly expanſible; whence its terreſtrial par- 


tieles are probably fe in number, while the quantity of 
fluid interpoſed bet wixt them is very great. 2. All kinds 


of air ſeem to be produced from ſome terreſtrial mat- 


ter and heat, at leaſt heat in ſome way or other ſeems 


to be concerned in the formation of all that are yet 


known. In the firſt proceſs publiſhed by Dr Prieft- 
ley for making dephlogiſticated air, a violent heat was 
employed. Oil of vitriol poured on red-lead was af- 
terwards found to yield dephlogiſticated air alſo : but 
the red- lead had been previouſly ſubjected to a ſtrong 
heat; and, even in the very act of producing the air, 
a great degree of heat is ſpontaneouſly generated. In 
the natural proceſſes for producing dephlogiſticated air, 
the ligbi of the fun, and confequently his heat, in ſome 


degree is neceſſary for its formation. Beſides, all the 


different airs or gaſes we know, fixed air, inflammable, 
nitrous, marine acid, vitriolic acid, fluor acid, vege- 
table acid, phlogiſticated airs, &c. are every one of 
them produced from terreſtrial materials. In theſe ma- 
terials we know that an invifible fluid, the ſame with 
elementary heat or fire, is continually acting; whence 
it is exceedingly probable that all of theſe vapours are 
nothing elſe than combinations of the two. 
GAUBIUS (Hieronymus David), a celebrated 
pbyfſiciza of Holland, ſtudied under the illuſtrious Bo- 
erhaave; and became ſo much the favourite of his pro- 
fe ſſor, that he reſigned the chemical chair in his fa- 
vour. He taught at Leyden with great applauſe for 
30 years. In the year 1775 he laid down his office, 
as being no longer able to ſupport the fatigues of it. 
He was ſucceeded by John David Hahn, then profeſ- 
for at Utrecht. His reputation was extended all over 
Europe by ſeveral valuable publications, particularly 
by his {[r/iitutiones Pathologie Medicinali;, and his 
 Adverſaria, which have contributed not a little to the 
improvement both of the theory and practice of medi- 


Loos ] 
cine. He died at Leyden 29th November 1780, in Genera, Gent 
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the 76th year of his age. 


GENERATION or 1inst:cTs. The world is now — 


generally convinced, that inſects are not bred of cor. 
ruption, but ex ove though the contrary was believed 
by the ancients, becauſe of the vaſt numbers that were 
ſometimes hatched, as it were at once, and becauſe 
they could not diſcern the particular manner of their 
propagation. 

Malpighi, Swammerdam, and Redi, have abundantly 
diſproved the doctrine of equivocal generation, as wel] 
as the chimerical transformation of the caterpillar into 


the butterfly, and other the like metamorphoſes ; and 


have ſhown, that all the members of the butterfly were 
originally ineloſed under the ſkin or ny mpha of the ca. 
terpillar, as the parts of a plant are in the ſeed. 
Inſects take particular care to depoſit their eggs or 
ſeed in ſuch places where they may have a ſufficient in- 
cubation, and where the young, when hatched, may 
have the benefit of proper food till they become able 
to ſhift for themſelves. Thoſe whoſe food is in the 
water, lay their eggs in the water; thoſe to whom 
fleſh is a proper food, in fleſh; and thoſe to whom 
the fruits or leaves of vegetables are food, are accor- 
dingly depoſited, fome in this fruit, ſome in that tree, 


and ſome in one plant, and ſome in another; but con- 
ſtantly the ſame kind in the ſame tree or plant. As 


for others that require a more conſtant and greater de- 
gree of warmth, they are provided by the parent ani- 
mal with fome place in or about the body of other 
animals; ſome in the feathers of birds, ſome in the 
hair of beaſts; ſome in the ſcales of fiſhes, ſome in the 
noſe, ſome in the fleſh, nay, ſome in the bowels and 
inmoſt receſſes of man and other creatures. And as 
for others, to whom none of thoſe methods are proper, 
the parents make them nefts by perforation in the 
earth, in woods, in combs, and the like; carrying in 
and ſealing up proviſions that ſerve both for the pro- 
duction of their young, and for their food, when pro- 
duced. In flies, butterflies, &c. it is obſerved, there 
is a kind of gluten, by which the female faſtens her 
eggs to the bearing buds of trees, &c. ſo that the 
rains cannot waſh them off. Theſe eggs will not be 
hurt by the preateſt froſt. | | Oo, 
GENTOOS, in modern kiftory, according to the 
common acceptation of the term, denote the profeſſors 
of the religion of the bramins or brachmans, who in- 
habit the country called Hindgſtan, in the Eaſt Indies, 
from the word ftan, a © region,” and hind or hindoo ; 
which Feriſhteh, as we learn from colonel Dow's tranl- 
lation of his biſtory, ſuppoſes to have been a ſon of 
Ham the ſon of Noah. It is obſerved, however, that 
Hindoo is not the name by which the inhabitants ori- 
ginaHly ityled themſelves ; but, according to the idiom 
of the ſchanſcrit which they uſe, jumbodeep, from um- 
boo, a ** jackall, an animal common in their country 
aud deep, a large portion of land ſurrounded by tbe 
ſea ; or bhertethbunt, from hunt, i. e. a“ continent,” 
and bherrhut, the name of one of the firſt Indian ra- 
jabs. It is alſo to be obſerved, that they have aſſu- 
med the name of Hindoos only 6nce the Era of the 


Tartar government, to diſtinguiſh themſelves from 


their conquerors the Muſſulmen.. "Tre term Gentoo or 
Gent, in the Shanſcrit dialect, denotes animal in ge- 
neral, and in its more confined ſenſe mankind, and is 

never 


*Gentog;, 
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never appropriated particularly to ſuch as follow the 
doctrines of Brhima. Theſe are divided iato four 

reat tribes, each of which has its own feparate appel- 
lation ; but they have no common or collective term 
that comprehends the whole nation under the idea af- 
fixed by the Europeans to the word Gentoo, Mr Halhed, 
in the preface to his trauſlat ion of the Code of Gentoo 
Laws, conjectures, that the Portugueſe, on their firſt 
arrival in India, hearing the word frequently in the 
months of the natives, as applied to mankind in gene- 
ral, might adopt it for the domeſtic appellation of the 
Indians themſelves, or perhaps their bigotry might 
force from the word Gentoo a fanciful allufion to Gen- 
tile or Pagan. The Hindoos, or Gentoos, vie with 
the Chincſe as to the antiquity of their nation. They 
reckon the duration of the world by four jogues, or 


diſtinct ages: the firſt is the Süttee jogue, or age of 


purity, which is ſaid to have laſted about 3,200,000 
years; during which the life of man was 100,000 
years, and his ſtature 21 cubits: the ſecond, the Tir- 
tah jogue, or the age in which one-third of mankind 
were reprobate; which conſiſted of 2,400,000 years, 
when men jived to the age of 10,000 years : the third, 
the Dwapar jogue, in which half of the human race 
became depraved ; which endured to 600,000 years, 
when mens lives were reduced to 1000 years: and 
fourthly, the Collee jogue, in which all mankind were 
corrvpted, or rather diminiſhed, which the word collec 
imports» This is the preſent æra, which they ſuppoſe 
wi ſubfift for 400,000 years, of which near 5000 are 
already paſt ; and man's life in this period is limited 
to 100 years. It is ſuppoſed by many authors, that 
moſt of the Gentoo /bafters, or ſcriptures, were com- 
poſed about the beginning of the collee jogue: but an 
objection occurs againſt this ſuppoſition, viz. that the 
ſhafters take no notice of the deluge z to which the 
bramins reply, that all their ſcriptures were written 
before the time of Noah, and the deluge never extend- 
ed to Hindoſtan. 
ſhaſters themſelves, that they claim a much higher an- 
tiquity than this; inſtances of which are recited by 
Mr Halhed. | 57 : | | 

The doctrine of tranfmigration is one of the diſtin- 
puſhing tenets of the Gentoos. With regard to this 
lubject, it is their opinion, according to Mr Holwell, 
that thoſe ſouls which have attained to a certain degree 
of purity, either by the innocence of their manners or 
the ſeverity of their mortifications, are removed to re- 
gions of happineſs proportioned to their reſpeRive me- 
rits; but that thoſe who cannot ſo far ſurmount the 
prevalence of bad example, and the powerful degene- 


racy of the times, as to deferve ſuch a promotion, are 


condemned to undergo continual puniſhment in the 
animation of ſucceſſive animal-forms, until, at the ſta- 
ted period, another renovation of the four jogues ſhall 
commence, upon the diſſolution of the preſent. They 
imagine hx different ſpheres above this earth; the 
higheſt of which, called ſuftee, is the refidence of 
Brhima and his particular favourites. This ſphere is 
alſo the habitation of thoſe men who never uttered a 
falſchood, and of thoſe women who have voluntarily 
burned themſelves with their huſbands ; the propriety 
of which practice is expreſsly effjoincd in the code of 
the Gentoo laws. This code, printed by the Eaſt- 
Ladia Company in 1776, is a very curious collection 
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Nevertheleſs, it appears from the 


98 
of Hindoo juriſprudence, which was ſelected by the 
moſt experienced pundits or lawyers, from curious ori- 
2 in the Shanſcrit lapguage, who were employed 
or this purpoſe from May 1773 to February 1775; 
afterwards tranſlated into the Perſian idiom, and then 
into the Engliſh language, by Mr Halhed. 

The ſeveral inſtitutes contained in this collection are 
interwoven with the religion of the Gentoos, and reve- 
red as of the higheſt authority. The curious reader will 
diſcover an aſtoniſhing ſimilarity between the inſtitutes 
of this code and many of the ordinances of the Jewiſh 
law; between the character of the bramins or prieſts, 
and the Levites; and between the ceremony of the 
{cape-goat under the Moſaic diſpenſation, and a Gen- 
too ceremony called the a/hummed jug, in which a 
horſe anſwers the purpoſe of the goat. Many obſolete 
cuſtoms and uſages alluded to in many parts of the Old 
Teſtament, may alſo receive illuſtration from the in- 
ſtitutes of this code. It appears from the code, that 
the bramins, who are the prieſts and legiſlators of the 
country, bave reſigned all the ſecular and executive 
power into the hands of another caſt or tribe; and no 
bramin has been properly capable of the magiſtracy 
ſince the time of the ſuttee jogue. The only privilege 
of importance which they bave appropriated to them- 
ſelves, is an exemption from all capital puniſhment : - 
they may be degraded, branded, impriſoned for life, 
or ſent into perpetual exile ; but it is every where ex- 
preſsly ordained, that a bramin ſhall not be put to 
death on any account whatſoever, 

We have already obſerved, that the Hindoos are 
divided into four great and original tribes, which, ac- 
cording to the Gentoo theology, proceeded from the 
four different members of Brhimg, the ſuppoſed im- 
mediate agent of the creation under the ſpirit of the 
Aimighty. Theſe tribes are the bramins, which pro- 
ceeded from his mouth, and whoſe office is to pray, 
read, and inſtruc ; the Chehteree, which proceed from 
his arms, whoſe office. is to draw the bow, to fight, 
and to govern; the Bice, proceeding from the belly 
or thighs, who are to provide the neceſſaries of life 
by agriculture and traffic; and the Sooder, from the 
feet, which are ordained to labour, ſerve, and travel. 

Few Chriſtians, ſays the tranſlator of the Gentoo 
code, have expreſſed themſelves with a more becoming 
reverence of tne grand and impartial deligns of Provi- 
dence in all its works, or with a more extenſive charity 
towards all their fellow-creatures of every profeſſion, 
than the Gentoos. It is indeed 3n article of faith 
among the bramins, that God's all-merciful power 
would not have permitted ſuch à number of ciffterent 
religions, if he had not found a pleaſure in beholding 
their varieties. 

GEOFFRCEA, in botany, a genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants. 
There is only one ſpecies, viz. the cabhage-bark tree. 
The wood of this tree is uſed in building; but it is 
chiefly valued for its bark, which is adminiſtered in 
different forms, viz. in decoctions, ſyrup, powder, and 
extract, as an anthclmintic medicine. From this me- 
dical property it is alſo called the 1wrm-bare tree. 
The decoQion made by boiling an ounce of the bark 
in a quart of water, is moltly uſed in Jamaica; and it. 
ſeldom fails to perform every thing that can be ex- 
pected from an anthelmintic medicine, by deſtroying 
worms 
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Geography worms in the inteſlines, and bringing them away in 
we great quantities, This bark is externally of a grey 
—.—. colour, and internally black and furrowed ; its tate, 
when freſh, is muctilaginous and ſweet ; and its [mel], 
which it retains in the decoRion, diſagreeable. Dr 
Wright of Jamaica recommends it as a very valuable 
remedy, | 
GEOGRAPHY. At ne 33. dele Plate CAXVI. 
Hg. 2. on the margin; and at ibe end of the ſection 
add, „ See Plate XLVIII. fig. 2. and ASTRONOMY, 
d. 307. 
GILLICRANKY. See Kittickanky, (Encycl. ) 
GLOSSOPETRA, or GLOoTTOPETRA, in natural 


hiſtory, a kind of extraneous foſſil, ſomewhat in form 


of a ſerpent's tongue ; frequently found in the ifland of - 


Malta, and divers other parts. Sce Plate CCCXVII. 
The vulgar notion is, that they are the tongues of ſer- 

pents petrified ; and hence their name, which is a com- 
pound of Yucca, © tongue,” and rirpe, “ tone.“ 
Hence alfo their traditionary virtue in curing the bites 
of ferpents. The general opinion of naturalilts 1s, 
that they are the teeth of fiſhes, left at land by the 
waters of the deluge, and ſince petrified. .' 

Ihe ſeveral ſizes of the teeth of the ſame ſpecies, 
and thoſe of the ſeveral different ſpecies of ſharks, at- 
ford a vaſt variety of theſe foſſil ſubſtances. Their 
uſual colours are black, blueiſh, whitiſh, yellowiſh, or 
brown; and in ſhape they uſually approach to a trian- 
gular figure. Some of them arg ſimple; others are 
tricuſpidate, having a ſmall point on cach ſide of the 
large one: many of them are quite ſtraight ; but they 
are frequently found crooked, aud bent in all direc- 
tions; many of them are ſerrated on their edges, and 
ochers have them plain; ſome are undulated on their 
edges, and ſlightly ſerrated on theſe undulations. They 
differ alſo in ſize as much as in figure; the larger be- 
ing four or five inches long, and the ſmaller leſs than 
a quarter of an inch. ey; | 

They are moſt uſually found with us in the ſtrata of 


blue clay, though ſometimes alſo in other ſubltances, 


and are frequent in'the clay-pits of Richmond and 
other places. They are vexy frequent alſo in Ger- 
many, but nowhere ſo plentiful as in the iſland of 
Malta, 

The Germans attribute many virtues to theſe foſſil 
teeth; they call them cordials, ſudoriſies, and alexi- 


pbarmics: and the people of Malta, where they are 


extremely plentiful, hang them about their childrens 
necks to promote dentition, They may poſſibly be of 


az much ſervice this way as an anodyne necklace ; and 


if ſuſpended in ſuch a manner that the child can get 
them to its mouth, may, by their hardneſs and ſmooth- 
neſs, be of the'ſame uſe as a piece of coral. 


GNA T, (Ercycl.) Line 1. for See Musca, read 


See CULExX in the Arni, | 
GORDON (A&Al-xander), an excellent draughtſ- 
man, and a good Grecian, who reſided many years in 
Italy, viftited niolt parts of that country, and had 
alſo travelled into France, Germany, &c. was ſecre- 
tary to the Society for Encouragement of Learning; 
and afterwards to the Egyptian C'ub, compoſed of 
gentlemen who had viſited Egypt (viz. lord Sandwich, 
Dr Shaw, Dr Pococke, &c.) He ſucceeded Dr 
Stukcly as ſecretary tothe Antiquarian Society, which 
eflice he reſigned in 1741 to Mr Joleph Ames. He 


went to Carolina with governor, Glen, where, beſides a © 


grant of land, he had ſeveral offices, ſuch as regiſter of 


the province, &c.; and died a juſtice of the peace, G 


leaving a handſome eſtate to his family. He publiſhed, 
1. Itinerarium Septentrionale, or a Journey through 
moſt parts of the Counties of Scotland, in two Parts, 
with 66 copperplates, Lond. 1726,” folio. 2.“ Ad. 
ditions and Corrections, by way of Supplement, to the 
Itinerarium Septentrionale 3 containing ſeveral Dif. 
ſertations on, and Deſcriptions of, Roman Antiquities, 
diſcovered in Scotland fince publiſhing the ſaid Itine. 
rary. Together with Obſervations on other ancient 
Monuments found in the North of England, never he. 
fore publiſhed, Lond. 1732,” folio. 3. The Lives 


of Pope Alexander VI. and his fon Cæſar Borgia, 


comprehending the wars in the reign of Charles VIII. 
and Lewis XII. kin.,s of France; and the chief Tran- 
lactions and Revolutions in Italy, from the year 1492 
to the year 1516, 4. A complete Hiſtory of the 
ancient Amphitheatres, more particularly regarding 
the Architecture of theſe Buildings, and in part:- 
cular that of Verona, by the marquis Scipio Maffei; 
tranſlated from the Italian, 1730,” 8vo. afterwards 
enlarged in a ſecond edition. 5. © An Eflay tc- 
wards explaining the hieroglyphical figures on the 
Coffin of the ancient Mummy belonging to Captain 
William Lethieuller. Lond. 1737,“ toho, with cuts. 
6. Twenty-five plates of all the Egyptian Mum- 


mics, and other Egyptian Antiquities in England,“ 


about 1739, folio. | | 
GORDONIA, LoBLOLLY BAy, a genus of the po- 
lyandria order, belonging to the monodelphia claſs of 
plants. This is a tall and very ſtraight tree, with a 
regular pyramidal head. Its leaves are ſhaped like 
thoſe of the common bay, but ſerrated. It begins to 
bloſſom in May, and continues bringing forth its 
flowers the greateſt part of the ſummer. The flowers 
are fixed to foot-ſtalks, four or five inches long; are 
monopetalous, divided into five ſegments, encompal- 
ſing a tuft of ſtamina headed with yellow apices; 
which flowers, in November, are ſucceeded by a co- 
nic capſula having a divided calix. The capſula, 
when ripe, opens, and divides, into five ſections, diſ- 
cloſing many ſmall balf-winged feeds, This tree re- 
tains its leaves all the, year, and grows only in wet 
places, and uſually in water. The wood is ſomewhat 
ſoft; yet Mr Cateſby mentions his having ſeen ſome 
beautiful tables made of it. It grows in Carolina, but 
not in any of the more northern colonies. 
 GORGONIA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by 


ſome writers to coral, on occaſion of its {uppolcd 


change from a ſoft ſubſtance to an abſolute Rone, on 


being bruught out of the water ipto the air: but this 
is known now to be a fabulous opinion, coral being 23 
hard while growing to the rocks as whea it has been 
ever fo long out of the ſea. | 
The gorgoniz are a genus of zoophytes, which for- 
merly were called ceratophytons, and are known in 


Engliſh by the names of ſea-fars, ſea feathers, and 
ſea-whips. Dr Linnæus and De Pallas confider them 


as of a mixed nature in their growth, between animals 


and vegetables; but Mr Ellis has clearly proved chat 


they are true animals of the polype kind, growing up 

in a branched form reſembling a ſhrub, and in no part 

vegetable, They differ from the freſh water polype 
| £4 - 
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Graſe. 


G R A 


'n many of its qualities, and particularly in producing 


—— om its own ſubftance a hard and ſolid ſupport, ſer- 


lating 19 


ving many of the purpoſes of the bone in other ani- 


mals. This is formed by a concreting juice thrown 


out from a peculiar ſet of longitudinal parallel tubes, 
running along the internal ſurface of the fleſhy pärt: 
in the coats of theſe tubes are a number of ſmall ori- 
fices, throvgh which the oſſeous liquor exudes, and, con- 
creting, forms the layers of that part of the hard an- 
nular circles which ſome, judging from the conſiſtence 
rather than the texture, have erroneouſly denominated 
awd, The ſurface of the gorgonia is compoſed of a 
kind of ſcales, ſo well adapted to each other as to ſerve 
for defence from external injuries: and the fleſh, or, 
as ſome have called ir, the bark or cortex, conſiſts of 
proper muſcles and tendons for extending the openings 
of their cells, for ſending forth from thence their po- 
lype ſuckers in ſearch of food, and for drawing them 
in ſuddenly and contracting the ſphincter muſcles of 
theſe ſtarry cells, in order to ſecure theſe tender parts 
from danger; and alſo of proper ſecretory duets, to 
furniſh and depofit the offeous matter that forms the 
ſtem and branches as well as the baſe of the bone. 
Mr Ellis affirms, that there are ovaries in theſe ani— 
mals, and thinks it very probable that many of them 
are viviparous. : | 
GRASS, (Encycl.) By graſſes are meant all thoſe 
plants which have a round, jointed, and hollow item, 
ſurrounded at each joint with a ſingle leaf, long, nar- 
row, and pointed, and whoſe ſeeds are contained in 
chaffy huſſcs. It appears by this definition, which is 
Ray's, that all the kinds of grain, as wheat, oats, 
barley, &c. are properly graſſes; and that the broad, 
the white, the hop, &e. clovers are not graſſes, though 
ſo frequently called by that name. | 
Culmiferovs graſſes might be divided into two ge- 
neral claſſes for the purpoſes of the farmer, that it 
might be of uſe for him to attend to; viz. 1ſt, Thoſe 
which, like the common annual kinds of corn, run 
chiefly to ſeed-ſtalks; the leaves gradually decaying 
as theſe advance towards perfection, and become to- 
tally withered or fall off entirely when the ſeeds are 
ripe. Rye-graſs belongs to this claſs in the ſtricteſt 
ſenſe. To it likewiſe may be aſſigned the vernal- 
graſs, dogs-tail-graſs, and fine bent graſs. 2dly, Thoſe 
whoſe leaves continue to advance even after the ſeed- 
ſtalks are formed, and retain their verdure and ſuccu- 
lence during the whole ſcaſon, as is the caſe with the 
feſcue and por tribe of grafſcs, whoſe leaves are as 
green and ſucculent when the feeds are ripe and the 
tlower-ftalks fading, as at any other time. 


Trage re- © It is wonderful, Mr Stillingfleet + remarks, to fee 


how long mankind has neglected to make a proper ad- 


vantage of plants of ſuch importance, and which, in 


almoſt every country, are the chief food of cattle, 
The farmer, for want of diſtinguiſhing and ſelectiug 
graſſes for ſeed, fills his paſtures either with weeds or 
bad or improper graſſes; when, by making a right 
choice, after ſome trials, he might be ſure of the beſt 
graſe, and in the preateſt abundance that his land ad- 
mits of, At preſcnt, if a farmer wants to lay down 
his land to graſs, what does he do? be either takes 
bis ſeeds indiſcriminately from his own foul bay-rick, 
or tends to his next neighbour for a ſupply. By this 


means, beſides a certain mixture of all ſorts of rubbiſh, 
Vor. X. I 
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which muſt neceſſarily happen, if he chances to have Graſs. 


GK A 


a large proportion of good ſeeds, it is not unlikely but 
that what he intends for dry land may come from moiſt, 
where it grew naturally, and the contrary. This is 
ſuch a ſlovenly method of proceeding, as one would 
think could not poſſibly prevail univerſally: yet this 
is the caſe as to all graſſes except the darnel- graſs, and 
what is known in ſome few counties by the name of 
the Suffolk graſs ; and this latter inſtance is owing, I 
believe, more to the ſoil than any care of the huſband- 
man. Now, would the farmer be at the pains of fe- 
parating once in his life half a pint or a pint of the 
different kinds of graſs-ſeeds, and take care to ſow 
them ſeparately, in a very little time he would have 
wherewithal to ftock his farm properly, according to 
the nature of each ſoil, and might at the ſame time 
ſpread theſe ſeeds ſeparately over the nation, by ſup- 
plying the ſecd-ſhops. The number of graſſes fit for 
the farmer is, I believe, ſmall, perhaps half a dozen 
or half a ſcore are all he need to cultivate ; and how 
ſmall the trouble would be of ſuch a taſk, and how 
great the benefit, mufl be obvious to every one at firſt 
ſight. Would not any one be looked on as wild who 


ſhould ſow wheat, barley, oats, rye, peaſe, beans, 


vetches, buck-wheat, turneps, and wecds of all ſorts 
together? yet how is it much leſs abſurd to do what 
is equivalent in relation to graſſes ? Does it not import 
the farmer to have good hay and graſs in plenty ? and 
will cattle thrive equally on all ſorts of food ? We know 


the contrary. Horſes will ſcarcely eat hay that will 


do well enough for oxen and cows. Sheep are parti- 
cularly fond of one ſort of graſs, and fatten upon it 
faſter than any other, in Sweden, if we may give cre- 
dit to Linnæus. And may they not do the ſame in 
Britain? How ſhall we know till we have tried?“ 

As the generality of farmers know ſcarce any of the 
graſſes by name, and as without ſuch knowledge little 
improvement can be made in this branch of huſbandry, 
we have on Plate CCCXIX. given figures of thoſe ſorts 
which bave been recommended as the moſt profitable, viz, 

1. Hordeum murinum, Ryt-GRass vulgo, [Rye- 
graſs proprie is the /ecale villoſum. Perennial darnel, 
lollium perenne, is alſo, in ſome counties of England, 
improperly called rye-graſe.] 

2. Feſtuca rubra, pURPLE FESCUE- GRASS. See A- 
GRICULTURE, n“ 52. | 

3. Feſtuca ovina, SHEEPs ditto, See AckicuL- 
TURE, n 54. | 

4. Holcus lanatus, CREEPIN G SOFT-GRASS, See 
AGRICULTURE, ne 57. 


5. Alopecurus bulboſus, BuLBous FoxTaAil-GrASsS, 


is recommended by Mr Anderſon t, as promiſing on f Eye 57 
ſome occaſions to afford a valuable paſture- graſs. 1 


ſeems chiefly, he obſerves, to delight in a moiſt ſoil, 


and therefore promiſes to be only fit for a meadow _ 


paſture- graſs. The quality that firſt recommended it 
to his notice, was the nnuſual firmneſs that its matted 
roots gave to the ſurface of the ground, naturally ſoft 
and moiſt, in which it grew; which ſeemed to promiſe 
that it might be of uſe upon ſuch ſoils, chiefly in pre- 
venting them from being much poached by the feet of 
cattle which might paſture upon them. Moſſy ſoils 
eſpecially are ſo much hurt by poaching, that any 
thing that promiſes to be of uſe in preveating it de- 
ſerves to be attended to. 
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Graſs. 


as before. 


G N A „ 

6. Poa pratenſis, GREAT MEA DO W- Ass, ſeems 
to approach in many reſpets to the nature of the 
purple - feſcue; only that its leaves are broader, and 
not near ſo long; being only about a foot or 16 inches 
at their greateſt any Like it, it produces few 
ſeed-ſtalks and many leaves, and is an abiding plant. 

7. Poa compreſſa, CREEDING MRA DOW- GRASS, ac- 
cording to Mr Anderſon, feems to be the moſt valu- 
able graſs of any of this genus. Its leaves are firm 
and ſucculent, of a dark Saxon- green colour; and 
grow fo cloſe upon one another, as to form the richeſt 
pile of paſture-graſs. The flower-ſtalks, if ſuffered to 
grow, appear in ſufhcient quantities; but the growth 
of theſe does not prevent the growth of the leaves, 
both advancing together during the whole ſummer ; 
and whea the ſtalks fade, the leaves continue as green 
Its leaves are much larger and more abun- 
dant than the common meadow-graſs, poa trivialis ; 
and therefore it better deſerves to be cultivated, 

8. Anthoxanthum odoratum, VERNAL GRass, grows 
very commonly on dry hills, and likewiſe on ſound 
rich meadow-land. It is one of the earlieſt graſſes we 
have; and from its being found on ſuch kinds of paſ- 
tures as ſheep are fond of, and from whence excellent 
mutton comes, it is molt likely to be a good graſs for 
ſheep-paftures. It gives a grateful odour to hay. It 
is very eaſy to gather, as it ſheds its ſeeds upon the 
leaſt rubbing. 

9. Cynoſurus criſtatut, CRESTED DoG's-TA1L GRAs3, 
Mr Stillingfleet imagines this graſs to be proper for 


parks, from his having known one, where it abounds, 


that is famous for excellent veniſon. He recommends 
it alſo, from experience, as good for ſheep ; the beſt 
mutton he ever taſted, next to that which comes from 
hills where the purple and ſheeps feſcue, the fine bent, 
and the filver hair graſſes abound, having been from 
ſheep fed with it. He adds, that it makes a very fine 
turf upan dry ſandy or chalky ſoils : but unleſs ſwept 
over with the ſcythe, its flowering-ſtems will look 
brown; which is the caſe of all graſſes which are not 
fed on by variety ot animals. For that ſome animals will 
eat the flowering-ſtems is evident by commons, where 
Eur any parts of grailes appear but the radical 
leaves, 5 


10. Stipa pennata, Cock's-Tair or FEATHER 
GRASS. | D_ 
It. Agroſiis capillaris, Fixx BexT, is recommend- 
ed by Mr Stillingfleet, from his having always found 
it in great plenty on the beſt ſheep- paſtures, in the 
different counties of England that are remarkable for 
good mutton. | 
12. Areira flexuoſa, Mountain Hi. 
13. - caryephillea, SiLverR HAIR. 
The ſame may be ſaid of theſe two graſſes as of 
the preceding one. | 
14. Feſtuca fluitans, FLoTe Fete. In a piece 
publiſhed in the Amcenitates Academic, vol. 3. in- 
titled Plante Eſculentæ, we are informed, that “ the 
feeds of this graſs are gathered yearly in Poland, and 
from thence carried into Germany, and ſometimes into 
Sweden, and fold under the name of manna ſeeds. 
Theſe are much uſed at the tables of the great, on ac- 


count of their nouriſhing quality and agreeable taſte. 


It is wonderful, (adds the author), that amongſt us 
theſe ſeeds have hitherto been neglected, ſince they are 


2 eaſily collected and cleanſed,” There is a clammi- 


gogs ] 


X 


neſs on the ear of the flote-feſcue, when the ſeeds are Grafs 
ripe, that taſtes like honey; and for this reaſon per- — 


haps they are called anna ſeeds. 

Linnzus (Flor. Suec. art. 95.) ſays that the bran 
of this graſs will cure horſes tronbled with botts, if 
kept from drinking for ſome hours. 

Concerning this graſs we have the following infor. 
mation by Mr Stilling fleet. Mr Dean, a very ſen- 


fible farmer at Ruſcomb, Berkſhire, aſſured me that a 


field, always lying under water, of about four acres, 
that was occupied by his father when he was a boy, 
was covered with a kind of graſs, that maintained five 
farm horſes in good heart from April to the end of 


harveſt, without giving them any other kind of food, 


and that it yielded more than they could eat. He, at 
my defire, brought me ſome of the graſs, which pro- 
ved to be the flote-feſcue with a mixture of the marſhh- 
bent; whether this laſt contributes much towards fur. 
niſhing fo good paſture for horſes, I cannot ſay, 
They both throw out roots at the joints of the ſtalks, 
and therefore likely to grow to a great length. In the 
index of dubious plants at the end of Ray's Synopſis, 
there is mention made of a graſs under the name of 
gramen caninum ſupinum longiſimum, growing not far 
trom Saliſbury, 24 feet long. This muſt by its length 
be a graſs with a creeping ſtalk ; and that there is a 


graſs in Wiltſhire growing in watery meadows, ſo va- 


Juable, that an acre of it lets from 10 to 12 pounds, I 
have been informed by ſeveral perſons. Theſe circum- 
ſtances incline me to think it muſt be the flote-feſcue ; 
but whatever graſs it be, it certainly muſt deſerve to 
be inquired after.“ £7 

15. Alopecurus pratenſis, MSA bow FoxTait. Lin- 
nzus ſays that this is a proper graſs to ſow on grounds 


that have been drained, —Mr Stillingfleet was inform- 


ed, that the beſt hay which comes to London is from 
the meadows where this graſs abounds. It is ſcarce in 
many parts of England, particularly Herefordſhire, 
Berkſhire, and Norfolk. It might be gathered at al- 
moſt any time of the year from hay-ricks, as it does 
not ſhed its ſeeds without rubbing, which is the caſe 
of but few graſſes. It is amongſt the moſt grateful of 
all graſſes to cattle. | : 

16. Poa annua, Annual MEAPOW GRASS. This 
graſs (ſays Mr Stillingfleet) makes the fineſt of turfs. 
It grows every where by way ſides, and on rich ſound 
commons. It is called in ſome parts the Sufſolk graſs. 
I have ſeen whole fields of it in High Suffolk without 
any mixture of other graſlcs ; and as ſome of the belt 
ſalt- butter we bave in London comes from that coun- 
ty, it is moſt likely to be the beſt graſs for the dairy. 
I-have ſeen a whole park in Suffolk covered with this 
graſs; but whether it affords good veniſon, I cannot 
tell, having never taſted of any from it. I ſhould ra- 
ther think not, and that the beſt paſture for ſheep 13 
alſo the beſt for deer. However, this wants trial. 
remarked on Malvern-hill ſomething particular in re- 
lation to this graſs. A walk that was made there for 
the convenience of the water-drinkers, in leſs than 2 
year was covered in mary places with it, though J 
could not find one fingle plant of it be ſides in any part 
of the hill. This was no doubt owing to the frequent 
treading, which above all things makes this graſs flou- 
rin; and therefore it is evident that rolling mult be 
very ſerviceable to it. 


It has been objected, that this grafs is not free from 
a | L Bens, 


Ilirmattan bents, 
I anſwer, : 
Hemerobius there is no graſs without them. 


by which word is meant the flowering- ſtems. 
that this is moſt certainly true, and that 
But the flowers and 
ſtems do not grow ſo ſoon brown as thoſe of other 
graſſes; and being much ſhorter, they do not cover 
the radical leaves ſo much; and therefore this graſs af- 
fords a more agreeable turf without mowing, than any 
other whatever that I know of.” 


H E M goge 


© Is 


cl.) | 
of GUIDON, in ancient military hiſtory, the name 
of a ſort of ſtandard carried by the king's life-puards ; 
ſo called from its being broad at one extreme, almoſt 
pointed at the other, and ſlit or divided in two. 

GUNNERY. P. 4543. marginal note, n® 15. for 
Plate CXLIV. read Plate CXLII. 


H. 


ARMAT TAN, a very extraordinary kind of wind 
H and fog on the coaſt of Guinea, of which an ac- 
count, taken from Dr Lind's works, is given under 
the article Mepicing, p. 4657. col. 2. An account 
_ remarkably different, however, from that of the Doc- 
tor, may be ſeen in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
vol. Ixxi. | | 

HEAT, ( Ernecycl.) See alſo PRTOGIStGox, { Encycl.) 
HEBRIDES. P. 3556. col. 2. line 2. for Murx 
read Murr. ; Og | 
HEDGE-xtTrTLE, the fachys Hlvatica. Horſes 
abominate this plant. Cows, notwithſtanding its fetid 
ſmell, will eat it; and Gunner ſays it undoubtedly in- 
creaſes their milk greatly. | 
Hepoe-Sparrow, a ſpecies of MoTaciLLA, omitted 
under that article. Its head is of a deep brown, mixed 
with aſh-colour; the cheeks marked with oblong ſpots 
of dirty white : the back and coverts of the wings are 
duſky, edged with reddiſh brown; the quill- feathers 
mr duſky : the rump brown, tinged with green : 
the) throat and breaſt are of a dull aſh-colour ; the 
belly of a dirty white: the fides, thighs,” and vent- 


feathers are of a pale tawny brown; the legs of a dull 


flcſh-colour,—This bird frequents low hedges, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of gardens. It makes its neſt in ſome 
ſmall buſh, and lays four or five eggs of a fine pale- 
blue colour; during the breeding ſeaſon it has a remark- 
able flirt with its wings. The male has a ſhort but 
very ſweet plaintive note, which it begins with the 
firſt froſty mornings, and continues till a little time in 
the ſpring. This is the motacilia modularis of Lin- 
næus; the bird which he ſuppoſes to be our hedge- 
ſparrow, and deſcribes under the title of »2tacilla cur- 
ruca, differs in colours of plumage as well as eggs. 
Heiz- Looms, ( Encycl.) See Heir - Loos, ( Encycl.) 
HELM. For Plate CXLVIII. read CLVIII. 
HEMEROBIUS, (Zncycl.) This inſe ct takes the 
name of hemerobius from the ſhortneſs of its life, which, 
however, continues ſeveral days. In the ſtate of larva 
it is a great devourer of plaat-lice, for which it has 
had beſtowed upon it the appellation of lion of the 
Flant-lice. The hemerobii, even after their transfor- 
mation, preſerve their carnivorous inclination, 
letisfied wiih making war upon the plani-lice, who 
tamely let themſcives be devoured, they do not ſpare 
each other. The eggs of this inſect are borne upon 
imall pedicles, which are nothing but a gum ſpun 


out by the hemerobius by railing up the binder-part 


of its abdomen, and by that means the egg remains 

tained to the upper part of the thread, Thoſe eggs 

are depoſited upon leaves, and ſet in the form of 

bunches, They have been taken for paraſitic plants. 

The larva, when hatched, finds there its ſood in the 

midſt of plant - lice. In 15 or 16 days it has atiained 
1 


Not 


to its full growth. With its ſpinning- wheel at its tail, 
it makes itſelf a ſmall, round, white, ſilky cod, of a 
cloſe texture. In ſummer, at the end of three weeks, 
the hemerobius iſſues forth with its wings; but when 
the cod hag not been ſpun till autumn, the chryſa- 


lis remains in it the whole winter, and does not un- 


dergo its final metamorphoſe till the enſuing ſpring. 
The flight of this inſeQ is heavy: ſome ſpecies have 
an excrementitious ſmell. One goes by the name of 
the water-hemerobius, becauſe it lives moſtly at the 
water-ſide. | 

HEMSKERCK (Egbert), called the Cd, a cele- 
brated Flemiſh painter of drolls and converſations, of 
whom, though ſo univerſally known, we have no infor- 
formation as to the time in which he flouriſhed, or the 
ſchaol in which he was taught. Though the tafte of 
his compoſitions is but low, yet it ought to be conſi- 
dered that he took his ſubjeQs from nature; from per- 
ſons in the meaneſt occupations, whoſe dreſs, actions, 
and manners, could not furniſh the imagination with 
any ideas of elegance: and to expreſs their paſſions 
and undiſguiſed humours, ſeems to have been the ut- 
moſt of his ambition. By frequenting fairs, merry- 
meetings, gaming- houſes, and inns, he acquired a ſur- 
priſing power of connecting humorous circumſtances; 
he de ſigned and drew correctly, and his pictures have 
a ſtrong effect from bis accurate management of the 
chiaro obſcuro. Some of his pictures have ſuffered 
from unſkilful cleaners, and many things are ſold as 
his which diſhonour him; but his genuine works, well 
preſerved, have a clearneſs and force equal to any ot 
the Flemiſh artiſts. | | 

HEMSKRCER (Egbert), called the 7oung, was the 
diſciple of Peter Grebber, but imitated the manner of 
Brouwer and of the elder Hemſkerk. He was born at 
Haerlem in 1645, but ſettled at London, where for a 
long time his works were exceedingly eſleemed, tho? 
they are now much ſunk in their value. He had a 
whimſical imagination, and delighted in compoſing 
uncommon and fanciful ſubjeQs ; ſuch as the tempta- 
tion of St Anthony, nocturnal intercourſes. of witches 
and ſpectres, enchantments, &c. which he executed 
with a free pencil and a ſpirited touch. It was cuſto- 
mary with him to introduce his own portrait among 
the converſations he defigned ; and for that purpoſe 
had a ſmall looking-glaſs placed near his caſe, He 
died in 1704. 

HERALDRY. P. 3593. col. 2. for 19 argent, 
read 20 argent. 

HERB ROBERT. This plant is in great reputa- 
tion with ſome farmers on account of its prevailing 
virtues againſt ſtaling of blood, and the bloody-flux in 
cattle; in which caſes it is {aid to be the beſt among a 
great variety of means commonly uſed on theſe occaſions, 
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Heriot. 


i 
Hooke. 


— 


Wichols's | 


after the death of a tenant for life. 


H O O 
HERI OT, in law, a cuſtomary tribute of goods 


and chattels, payable to the lord of the fee on the de- 
ceaſe of the owner of the land. See TRENURE, (Zxcycl.) 


Heriot is of two ſorte—viz. 1. Heriot-cuſtom, where 


heriots have been paid time out of mind by cuſtom, 
In ſome places, 
there is a cultomary compoſition in money, as 10 or 20 
ſhillings in lieu of a heriot, by which the lord and te- 
nant are both bound, if it be an indiſputably ancient 
cuſtom ; but a new compoſition of this ſort will not bind 
the repreſentatives of either party. 2. Heriot- ſervice, 


when a tenant holds by : ſuch ſervice to pay heriot at 


the time of his death ; which ſervice is expreſſed in the 
deed of feoffment.— For this latter the lord ſhall diſ- 


train; and for the other he ſhall ſeize, and not diſtrain. 


If the lord purchaſe part of the tenancy, heriot-ſervice 
19 extinpuiſhed ; but it is not ſo of heriot- cuſtom. 
HERNANDIA, (Zncycl.) The ſonora is a native 
of Java, and other parts of the Eaſt Indies. It affords 
a ſure antidote againſt poiſon, if you either put its 
ſmall roots on the wounds or eat them; as was dif- 
covered to Rumpbius by a captive woman in the war 
between the people of Macaſar and the Datch in the 
year 1667. The ſoldiers of the former always carry 
this root about them, as a remedy againſt wounds with 
poiſonous arrows. The leaves of this tree are thick 
and ſmooth. Another tree like this, which likewiſe 
rew here, had not ſuch thick and ſmooth leaves. 
HINDOOS. See GenToos in this Apyen- 
DIX, | | 
HIRUNDO. P. 3647. col. 2. dele l. 4. 
HOLOTHURIA, in zoology, a genus belonging 


to the order of vermes molluſca. There are nine ſpecies, 


all inhabitants of the ocean. The phyſalis, called by 


the Dutch Ze/antyesr, by Dampier cutters, and by the 
Englith ſailors uu. f war, has a half. round body, 
ſtands directly upwards, has many long and many ſhort 


tentacula, is ſlimy, tranſparent, ſomewhat bluiſh, ſhines 


in dark nights, is poiſonous, and ſo light that it will 
fcarce ſink in Spaniſh brandy. Beyond the Cape they 
are ſmall; in the ocean they are larger and very nume- 
rou?, eſpecially in March. | 
HOOKE (Nathaniel), author of an eſteemed Ro- 


man hiſtory and other performances.—Of this learned 


gentleman the earlieſt particulars to be met with are 
furniſhed by himſelf, in the following modeſt but 
manly addreſs to the Earl of Oxford, dated OR. 7. 
1722: © My Lord, the firſt time I had the honour to 


Anecdotes of wait upon your Lordſhip fince your coming to Lon- 


Þowyer, 


: Kc, 


don, your lordſhip had the goodneſs to aſk me, what 
way of life I was then engaged in; a certain mau- 
vaiſe honte hindered me at that time from giving a di- 
re ct anſwer, The truth is, my lord, I cannot be ſaid 
at preſent to be in any form of life, but rather to live 


extempore. The late epidemical diſtemper ſeized me, 


I endeavoured to be rich, imagined for a while that J 
was, and am in ſome meaſure happy to find myſelf at 
this inſtant but juſt worth nothing. If your Lordſhip, 


or any of your numerous friends, have need of a fer- 


vant, with the bare qualifications of being able to read 
and write, and to be honeſt, I ſhall gladly undertake 
any employments your Lordſhip ſhall not think me 
unworthy of, I have been taught, my lord, that nei- 


ther a man's natural pride, nor his ſelf-love, is an equal 
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judge of what is fit for him; and I ſhall endeavour to Hue 
remember, that it is not the fhort part we af, but the 


An 0 


manner of our performance, which gains or loſes us the 
applauſe of him who is finally to decide of all human 
actions. My lord, I am juſt now employed in tranſ. 


lating from the French, a Hiſtory of the Life of the 


late archbiſhop of Cambray ; and I was thinking to 
beg the honour of your lordſhip's name to protect a 
work which will have ſo much need of it. The ori— 
ginal is not yet publiſned. *Tis written by the author 
of the Diſcourſe upon Epic Poetry,” in the new edi- 
tion of Telemaque. As there are ſome paſſages in the 
book of a particular nature, I dare not ſolicit your 


lordſhip to grant me the favour I have mentioned, till 


you firſt have peruſed it. The whole is ſhort, and 
pretty fairly tranſcribed. If your lordſhip could find 
a ſpare hour to look it over, I would wait upon your 
lordſhip with it, as it may poſſibly be no unpleafing 
entertainment. I ſhould humbly aſk your lordſhip's 
pardon for ſo long an addreſs in a ſcaſon of ſo much 
buſineſs. But when ſhould I be able to find a time in 
which your lordſhip's goodneſs is not employed? Iam, 
with perfect reſpect and duty, my lord, your lordſhip's 
molt obliged, moſt faithful, and moſt obedient humble 
ſervant, NATHANIEL HOOR E.“ The tranſlation here 
ſpoken of was afterwards printed in i2zmo, 1723. From 
this period till his death, Hr Hooke enjoyed the con- 


fidence and patronage of men not leſs diſtingwſhed by 


virtue than by titles. In 17. . he publithed a tranſ- 
lation of Ramſay's Travels oi Cyrus, in 4to; in 1733 
he reviſed a tranſlation of © The Hiſtory of the Con- 
queſt of Mexico by the Spaniards, by Thomas Town- 
ſend, Eſq;”” printed in 2 vols 8vo ; and in the ſame 
year he publiſhed in 4to, the firſt volume of “ The 
Roman Hiſtory, from the building of Rome to the 
ruin of the Commonwealth; illuſtrated with maps and 
other plates.” Ia the dedication to this volume, Mr 
Hooke took the opportunity of “ publicly teſtifying. 
his juit efteem for a worthy friend, to whom he had 
been long and much obliged,” by telling Mr Pope, 
that the diſplaying of his name at the head of thoſe 
ſheets was „ like the hanging out a ſplendid ſign, to 
catch the traveller's eye, and entice him to make trial 
of the entertainment the place affords, But,“ be pro- 
ceeds, „ when I can write under my fign, that Mr 
Pope hes been here, and was content, who will que- 
ſtion dhe goodneſs of the houſe?” The volume is in- 
troduced by“ Remarks on the Hiſtory of the Seven 
Roman Kings, occafioned by Sir Iſaae Newton's ob- 
jections to the ſuppoſed 244 years duration of the 
royal ſtate of Rome.“ His nervous pen was next em- 
ployed in digeſting © An Account of the conduct of 
the Dowager-ducheſs of Marlborough, from her firſt 
coming to Court to the Year 1710. Ina Letter from 
herſelf to Lord 1742.” 8yo, His reward on 
this occaſion was confiderable; and the reputation he 


acquired by the performance much greater. The eir- 


cumitances of this tranſaction are thus related by Dr 
Maty, in his Memoirs of Lord Cheſterfield, vol. i. p. 116. 
« The relict of the great duke of Marlborough, being 
defirous of ſubmitting to poſterity her political con- 
duct, as well as her lord's, applied to the earl of 
Cheſterfield for a proper perſon to receive her infor- 


mation, and put the memoirs.of ber life into a proper 


dre is. 


. 


Hocke dreſs. Mr Hooke was recommended by him for that 


| 
Hops. 


urpoſe. He accordingly waited upon the ducheſs, 
while ſhe was ſtill in bed, oppreſſed by the infirmities 
of age. But, knowing who he was, ſhe imm2diately 
got herſelf Jifted up, and continued ſpeaking during 
{x hours. She delivered to him, without any notes, 
her account, in the molt lively as well as the moſt 


connected manner. As ſhe was not tired herſelf, ſhe 


would have continued longer the buſineſs of this firlt 
ſittipg, had not ſhe perceived that Mr Hooke was 
quite exhauſted, and wanted refreſhment as well as 
reſt. So eager was ſhe for the completion of the 
work, that ſhe inſiſted upon Mr Hooke's not leaving 


her houſe till he had finiſhed it. This was done in a 


ſhort time; and her Grace was ſo well pleaſcd with 
the performance, that ſhe complimented the autbor 


with a preſent of 50001, a ſum which far exceeded his 


expectations. As ſoon as he was free, and permitted 
to quit the houſe of his benefactreſs, he haſtened to 


the earl, to thank him for his favour, and communt- 


cated to him his good fortune. The perturbation of 


mind he was under, occaſioned by the ftrong ſenſe of 


his obligation, plainly appeared in his ſtammering out 
his acknowledgments: and he, who had ſucceeded fo 
well as the interpreter of her Grace's ſentiments, could 
ſcarcely utter his own.” The ſecond volume of his 
«© Roman hiſtory” appeared in 1745; when Mr Hooke 


embraced the fair occaſion of congratulating his wor- 


thy friend the earl of Marchmont, on © that true 
glory, the conſenting praiſe of the honeſt and the 
wiſe,” which his lordſhip had ſo early acquired. To 
the ſecond volume Mr Hooke added © The Capitoline 
Marbles, or Conſular Calendars, an ancient Monument 
accidentally diſcovered at Rome in the year 1545, du- 


ring the Pontificate of Paul III.” In1758 Mr Hooke 


publiſhed “ Obſervations on, I. The Anſwer of M. 
P Abbe de Vertot to the late ear] of Stanbope's In- 
quiry concerning the Senate of ancient Rome : da- 


ted December, 1719. II. A Diſſertation upon the 


Conſtitution of the Roman Senate, by a Gentleman: 
publiſhed in 1743. III. A Treatife on the Roman 
Senate, by Dr Conyers Middleton: publiſhed in 1747. 
IV. An Eſſay on the Roman Senate, by Dr Thomas 


Chapman: publiſhed in 1750; which he with great 


propricty inſcribed to Mr Speaker Onſlow. The third 
volume of Mr Hooke's © Roman Hiſtory,” to the end 
of the Gallic war, was printed under his inſpection 
before his laſt illneſs ; but did not appear till after his 
death, which happened in 1764. The fourth and laſt 
volume was publiſhed in 1771. Mr Hooke left two 
ſons; of whom one is a divine of the church of Eng- 
land; the other, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and pro- 
feſſor of aſtronomy in that illuſtrious ſeminary. 
HOPE, in ethics,. is the defire of ſome good, at- 
tended with a belief of the poſſibility, at leaſt, of ob- 
taining it, and enlivened with joy, greater or leſs, ac- 
cording to the greater or leſs probability of our pol- 


ſeſſing the object of our hope. Alexander, preparing 
for his Aſian expedition, diſtributed his hereditary 


dominions among his friends; allotting to ſome vil- 
lages, to others boroughs, to others cities z and be- 
ing aſked what he had reſerved for himſelf, replied, 


Hope. 


| HOPS. See HumvuLvs, (Encycl.) The cultiva- 
non of hops, which is now fo very general, is not in 
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all places equally ſucceſsful, Very large hop-grounds Humming- 


= ©. 


will for 20 years ſucetſſively appear with the moſt pro- 
mifing verdure, yet produce nothing. When the fruc- 
tification in an early (tate contracts a mouldineſs, it 
withers and is deſtroyed. It is then infeſted by the 
aphides, who produce on it what is commonly called 
an honey-dew; but the plant muſt firſt be in a ſiekly ſtate 
before it is infeſted with theſe inſects. Into this ſitua- 
tion it is reduced by the caterpillar of the phalzna 
humuli or other moth, which feeds on its roots; a cir- 
cumſtance of which the cultivators of this plant are 
generally ignorant, though ſome of them have diſco- 
vered that a ſound hop will be infeQed by planting a 
ſickly one near it, when they tranſplant the roots from 
a hop-ground that is thus attacked to one that is per- 
fectly healthy, The hop grows naturally among 
ſtones and fragments of rocks, where it is never da- 
maged by the honey-dew. The reaſon is, that the 
caterpillar abovementioned, cannot in ſuch a ſoil pe- 
netrate to its roots; and therefore, thoſe who cultivate 
this plant ought to cover the ground with ſtones. 
HUMMING-z1RD. See Trockitus, (Encycl.) 
We have the following pleaſing account of this little 
animal in profeſſor Kalm's Travels into America. 


The deſcription applies to the #rochilus colubrisÞ. © Its + gee Plats 


Bird. 


plumage is moſt beautifully coloured, moſt of its fea- LVII. 


thers being green, ſome grey, and others forming a 


ſhining red ring round its neck; the tail glows with. 


fine feathers, changing from green into a braſs colour. 
Theſe birds come here ( Penſylvania) in ſpring, about the 


time when it begins to grow very warm, and make their 
neſts in ſummer; but towards autumn, they retreat again 


into the more ſout ern countries of America. They 
ſubſiſt barely upon the nectar, or ſweet juice of flowers, 
contained in that part which botaniſts call the gedba- 
rium, and which they ſuck up with their long bills. Of 
all the flowers, they like thoſe moſt which have a long 
tube; and they are obſerved to flutter chiefly about 
the 717patiens neli tangere, and the monarda with erim- 
ſon flowers. An inhabitant of the country is ſure to 
bave a number of theſe beautiful and agreeable little 
birds before bis windows all the ſummer long, if he 
takes care to plant a bed with all forts of fine flowers 
under them. The flowers of the above-mentioned mo- 


narda grow verticillated, that is, at different diſtances 


they ſurround the ſtalk, as the flowers of our mint 


| (mentha), baſtard hemp (galeaſis), mother-wort (Lea- 


nurus), and dead nettle (/amium).. It is therefore di- 


verting to ſee them putting their bills into every flower 
in the circle. As ſoon as they have ſucked the juice of 


one flower, they flutter to the next. One that has not 
ſeen them would hardly believe in how ſhort a ſpace of 


time they have had their tongues. in all the flowers of 
a plant, which when large, and with a long tube, the 


little bird, by putting its head into them, looks as if 

it crept with half its body into them. mu. 
„ During their ſucking the juice out of the flowers, 
they never ſettle on it, but flutter continually like 
bees, bend their feet backwards, and move their wings 
ſo quick, that they are hardly viſible. During this 
fluttering, they make a humming like bees, or like 
that which is occaſioned by the turning of a little 
wheel, After they have thus, without reſting, flut- 
tered for a while, they fly to a neighbouring tree. or 
poſt, and reſume their vigour again, They then re- 
furan: 
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Humming, turn to their humming and ſucking. When ſeveral of 
Hunter. them were on the ſame bed, there was always a violent 


combat between them, in meeting each other at the 
ſame flower (for envy was likewiſe predominant a- 
mongſt thele little creatures), and they attacked with 
ſuch impetuoſity, that it would ſeem as if the ſtrongeſt 
would pierce its antagonift through and through with 
its long bill. Doring the fight, they ſeem to ſtand in 
the air, keeping themſelves up by the incredibly ſwift 
motion of their wings. When the windows towards 
the garden are open, they purſue each other into the 
rooms, fight a little, and flutter away again. Some- 
times they come to a flower which is withering, and 
Has no more Juice in it; they then, in a fit of anger, 
pluck it off and throw it on the ground, that it may 
not miſlead them for the future. If a garden contains 
a great number of theſe little birds, they are ſeen to 
pluck off the flowers in ſuch quantities, that the ground 
js quite covered with them, and it ſeems as if this pro- 
ceeded from a motion of envy. - 

< Commonly you hear noother found than their hum- 
ming; but when they fly againit each other ia the air, 
they make a chirping noiſe like a ſparrow or chicken. 
They are ſo ſmall, that one would eaſily mifiake them 
for great humble-bees or butterflies ; and their flight 
reſembles that of the former, and is incredibly ſwift. 
They have never been obſerved to feed on inſects or 
fruit ; the neRar of flowers ſeems therefore to be their 
only food. Several people have caught ſome hum- 
ming-birds, on account of their ſingular beauty, and 
have put them into cages, where they died for want 
of a proper food. However, Mr Bartram has kept a 
couple of them for ſeveral weeks together, by feeding 
them with water in which ſugar had been diſſolved; 
and I am of opinion, that it would not be difficult to 
keep them all winter in a hot-houſe. | 

«© The humming-bird always builds its neſt in the 
middle of a branch of a tree; and it is ſo ſmall, that it 
cannot be ſeen from the ground, but he who intends 
to ſee it muſt get up to the branch. For this reaſon 
it is looked upon as a preat rarity if a neft 18 accicent- 
ally found, eſpecially as the trees in ſummer have fo 
thick a foliage. The neft is quite round, and con- 
ſiſts in the inſide of a browniſh and quite ſoft down, 
which ſeems to have been collected from the leaves of 
the great mullein or verbaſcum thapſus, which are of- 
ten found covered with a ſoft wool of this colour, and 
the plant is plentiful here: other materials, however, 
are often uſcd, as flax, hemp, moſs, hair, or ſuch like 


ſoft ſubſtances. The outſide of the neſt has a coating of 


green moſs, ſuch as is common on old pales, or en- 
cloſures, and on trees; the inner diameter of the neſt 
is hardly a geometrical inch at the top, and its depth 


half an inch; they are ſaid to lay two eggs, each of 
the tize of a pea.” | n 


HUNTER (Dr William), a celebrated anatomiſt, 
was a native of Kilberge in the county of Lanerk in 
Scotland. Being deſigned by his father for the church, 
he was ſent, at a proper age, to the college of Glaſgow: 
But having ſpent five years in regular academical at- 
tendance there, he began to feel ſtrong objections to 
theolopical ſtodies; and happening to become ac- 
quainted with Dr Cullen, Who was at that time juit 
eſtabliſhed in practice at Hamilon, he was per- 
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ſuaded to apply himſelf to phyſic. 
friendſhip made it eaſy 
He was taken into the Doctor's houſe, where he 


ſpent two of the happieſt years of his life. In 
Scotland (if we except Edinburgh) there is not that 
diſtinction between the branches of phyſie that prevails 
in England. The phyficians generally diſpenſe their 
own medicines, and likewiſe practiſe ſurgery... Dr 
Cullen, though an enthuſiaſtic cultivator of phy fic and 
chemiſtry, had always a diſlike to the ebirurgical part 
of his practice. It was therefore agreed between him 
and Mr Hunter, that the latter ſhould go firſt to the 


college at Edinburgh, and then to London, in order 
to lee the practice of the hoſpitals, and improve him- 


ſelf in anatomy and ſurgery, and that at his return to 
Hamilton a partnerſhip ſhould take place between them. 
Mr Hunter brought with him to London a letter of 
introduction to his countryman Dr James Douglas, at 
that time in high reputation as a phyſician and man- 
midwite, and well known by his © Treatiſe on the 
Muſcles,” and other works, Dr Douglas adviſed him 
to attend St George's Hoſpital, and Dr Nichols's lee- 
tures, as a perpetual pupil, for the opportunity of 
learning all his arts in making anatomical preparations, 
At the end of the ſeaſon, when he was preparing 
to ſet out on his return to Hamilton, Dr Douglas per- 
ſuaded him to change his propoſed plan; to aſſiſt him 
in his anatomical purſuits; to accompany his ſon, at 
that time a ſtudent in phyſic, to Paris and Holland; 
and afterwards to ſettle in London, and to teach ana- 
tomy. Mr Hunter communicated this propoſal, and 
the arguments which Dr Douglas had uſed, to Dr 
Cullen; who, thinking it a fairer proſpect, with his 
uſual generoſity readily gave his conſent. After the 
death of his patron Dr Douglas, Mr Hunter began 
to teach anatomy in London, His eaſy, agreeable 
manner of lecturing, the new and clear points of view 
in which he placed the different parts of his ſubject, 
added to the number and elegance of his preparations, 
drew to him a great number of pupils. He ſoon be- 
came eminent in his profeſſion, and enriched the art 
with many important diſcoveries. In or about 1747, Mr 
Hunter was admitted a member of the Surgeon's com- 
pany. His anatomical reputation ſoon procured him an 
extenſive practice, particularly in midwifery ; and when 
he came to be eſtabliſhed, the univerfity of Glaſgow 
complimented him with the degree of M. D. In 1756 
he was admitted a member of the College of Phyſicians; 
and ſoon afterwards was elected F. R. S. having made 
himſelf known by an ingenious paper * on the Structure 
ot Cartilages,” publiſhed in the Phil. Tranf. ſo early a8 
1743. He ſince, at different times, communicated ſeve- 
ral other valuable papers to the ſociety, When the 
preſent queen became pregnant, Dr Hunter was con- 
tulted, and at the ſame time honoured with the ap- 
pointment of phy fician-extraordinary to her majeſty. 
Waen the Royal Academy of Arts was founded, he 
was nominated profeſſor of anatomy to that inſtitu— 
tion; and lately, upon the death of one of the eight 
foreign aſſociates of the Academy of Sciences at Paris, 
he was elected to ſupply the vacancy. To conſider 
him as a teacher, is to view him in his moſt amiable 
character: perſpicuity, uuaffected modeſty, and a de- 
lire of being uſeful, were his peculiar 1 

an; 


Dr Cullen's Hunt 
to obtain his father's — 
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and, of all others, he was moſt happy in blending the 
utile with the dulce, by introducing appoſite and plea- 


os bag ſtories to illuſtrate and enliven the more abſtruſe 


and jejune parts of anatomy; thus fixing the attention 
of the volatile and the giddy, and enriching the minds 
of all with uſeful knowledge. Employed as Dr Hun- 
ter had been, for a long ſeries of years, by perſons of 
the higheſt rank in this country, and conſulted as an 
anatomiſt in difficult caſes of ſurgery by all ranks of 
people and from every part of the kingdom, his gains 
mult have been imm uſe ; and he employed them in a 
manner of all others the molt liberal, the improvement 
of ſcience. Having never married, and being averſe to 
oſtentation and luxury, he always conducted his do- 
meſtic expences on a plan adapted to his profcſſion 
and his accumulated fees were expended in erecting 


and furniſhing a muſeum, which, conſidered in every 


point of view, is certainly not to be equalled in Europe. 


It is unneceſſary to ſay any thing of the anatomical va- 


rieties it contains, becauſe it will be eafily conceived, 
that a perſon of the Doctor's diſpoſition, who had 
ſpent near half a century in the purſuit of a favourite 
object, muſt have amaſſed every thing that is curious 
and valuable on that ſubject. But the ſpecimens of hu- 


man and comparative anatomy form only a ſmall part 


of the Hunterian Muſeum. The collection of ſcarce 
and valuable books is to be equalled only by royal li- 
braries; and his cabinet of medals, particularly Greek 
and Roman, is far more valuable than the Imperial 
collection at Vienna. The expence of building his 
houſe and muſeum in Windmill-ftreet, and furniſhing 
the latter, is ſaid to have approached near to 100,000 1. 
His Plates of the Gravid Uterus, and his other pub- 


lications, ſufficiently evince his profound knowledge 


and unwearied induſtry; and the deſcription of his 
Greek coins his boundleſs munificence. It is much to 
be feared that the other works he had in hand at the 
time of his death are left too incomplete for the public 
eye. His muſeum, the moſt comprehenſive and ſele& 
of any individual's in Europe, was left for thirty years 
to his ſiſter's ſon, Mr Bailey. If during the above- 


Jacra, in botany. Sce CENWTAUREA, (Encycl.) 


JAGO (Richard), an ingenious poet, was vicar of 


Snitterfield in Warwickſhire, and rector of Kimcote in 
Leiceſterſhire. He was the intimate friend and corre- 
ſpondent of Mr Shenſtone, contemporary with him at 
Oxford, and, it is believed, his ſchoolfellow; was of U- 
niverſity College; took the degree of M.A. July 9. 1739; 
was author of ſeveral poems in the 4th and 5th volumes 
of Dodſley's Poems; publiſhed a ſermon, in 1755, on 
the Cauſes of Impenitence confidered, preached May 4. 
„75 5, at Harbury in Warwickſhire, where he was vi— 
car, on occaſion of a converſation ſaid to have paſſed 
vetween one of the inhabitants and an apparition in 
whe church-yard there; wrote“ Edge-hill,” a poem, 
for which he obtained a large ſubſcription in 1767 ; 
and was alſo author of + Labour and Genius, 1968,” 
4to ; of „ The Blackbirds,” a beautiful elegy in the 

dventurer; and of many other ingenious perform- 
ances, He died May 28. 1781. 


mentioned period of 30 years Mr Bailey ſhould die, Hunter 


the property of the muſeum for the remainder of the, 
period devolves to Mr Cruikſhank. At the concluſion— 
of the period of 3o years, the entire muſeum, without 
any participation or entail whatever, is bequeathed to 
the univerſity of Glaſgow. The ſum of 4000]. fter- 
ling is left, with the intereſt from time to time grow- 
ing on it, for the ſupport and augmentation of the 
collection. His brother, Mr John Hunter, the ſur- 
geon, on account of ſome difference between them, is 
not named in the will, The executors are, Dr Pitcairn, 
Mr Coombe apothecary (the Doctor's learned coad- 
Jutor in his literary labours), and Dr Fordyce of Eſ- 
{ex-ſtreet; to each of whom Dr Huoter has left 
a legacy of 201. a- year, during the period in which 
they will be executing the purpoſes of the will. 
Making a pecuniary eftimate of the muſcum in que- 
ſtion, 70,000 l. is ſaid to be the ſum it is worth. 
Beſides that, the Doctor was poſſeſſed of above 
20,000]. in money ; the bulk of which is given 
to Mr Bailey, We are credibly informed, that the 
Doctor formerly applied to the miniſters of this coun- 
try to allot him a piece of ground, on which he might 
build a muſeum, that he would engage to leave en- 
dowed for the public ſervice. His requeſt, however, 
was not complicd with; and he then purchaſed the pre- 
miſes in Great Windmill-ſtreet, where he built his mu- 
ſeum and ſpacious habitation, He died 3oth April 
1783, of the gout in his ſtomach. 

HYDRA, in zoology, a genus of the order of zoo- 
phyta, belonging to the claſs of vermes. There are 


leven ſpecies, known by the general name of polypes.. 
See PoLyPet, in this ApPENDIX. 


HYDROCEPHALUS ixTeaxvs, (Eucycl.) See 
Mevpicine, n* 370. 438. Beſides the uſe of mercury, 
there recommended as effectual in this diſeaſe, formerly 
ſo fatal, a ſurprifing inſtance of the efficacy of the va- 
pour-bath 1s given in the 8th volume of the Medical 
Commentaries. The inſtance, however, is ſingular, and 
the medicine ought to be often repeated with ſuccads 
before much confidence is put in it. | 


© 


Plate 
ſtriking character of theſe ſpecies of flies is the almoſt CCCXXIH. 


continual agitation of their antennæ. The name of 
ichneumon has been applied to them from the ſervice 
they do us by deſtroying caterpillars, -plant-lice, and 
other inſects, as the ichneumon or mangouſte deſtroys 
the crocodiles. The variety to be found in the ſpecies 
of ichneumons is prodigious: among the ſmaller ſpe- 
cies, there are males who perform their amorons pre- 
ludes in the moſt paſſionate and gallant manner. The 
poſterior part of the females is armed with a whimble, 
viſible in ſome ſpecies, nowiſe diſcoverable in others; 
and that inſtrument, though fo fine, is able to pene- 
trate through mortar and platter ; the ſtructure of it 
is more eaſily ſeen in the long-whimbled fly. The 
food of the family to be produced by this fly is the 
larva of waſps or maſon-bees ; for it no ſooner eſpies- 
one of thoſe neſts, but it fixes on it with its whimble, 
and bores through the mortar of which it is built. 
The whimble itſelf, of an admirable ſtructure, conſiſts 
of three pieces: two collateral ones, hollowed out into 


ICHNEUMON, (Encycl.) One diſtinguiſhing and a gutter, ſerve as a ſheath, and contain a compact, 
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ichnenmon ſolid, dentated ſtem, along which runs a groove that 


- conveys the egg from the animal, who ſupports the 
whimble with its hinder legs, leſt it ſhould break ; 
and by a variety of movements, which it dexterouſly 
performs, it bores through the building, and depoſits 


one or more eggs, according to the ſize of the ichneu- 


mon, though the largeſt drop but one or two. Some 
agplutinate their eggs upon caterpillars; others pene- 
trate through the caterpillar's eggs, though very hard, 
and depofite their own on the infide, When the larva 
is hatched, its head is ſo ſituated, that it pierces the 
caterpillar, and penetrates to its very entrails. Theſe 
larvæ pump out the nutritious juices of the caterpillar, 
without attacking the vitals of the creature; who ap- 
pears healthy, and even ſometimes transforms itſelf to 
a chryſalis. It is not uncommon to, ſee thoſe cater- 
pillars fixed upon trees, as if they were fitting upon 


their eggs, and it is afterwards diſcovered that the 


larvæ, which were within their bodies, have ſpun their 
threads, with which, as with cords, the caterpillars are 
faſtened down, and fo periſh miſerably. The ichneu— 
mons performed ſpecial ſervice in the years 1731 and 
1732; by multiplying in the ſame proportion as did 
the caterpillars, their larvæ deſtroyed more of them 
than could be effected by human induſtry, Thoſe lar- 
ve, when on the point of turning into chryfalids, ſpin 
a filky cod. Nothing is more ſurpriſing and ſingular, 
than to ſee thoſe cods leap, when placed on the table 


or hand. Plant-lice, the larva of the curculiones, 


ſpiders? egps, are alſo ſometimes the cradle of the ich- 
neumon-fly. Carcaſes of plant-lice, void of motion, 
are often found on roſe-tree leaves: they are the ha- 
bitation of a ſmall larva, which, after having eaten up 
the entrails, deſtroys the ſprings and inward ceconomy 
of the plant-louſe, performs its metamorphoſe under 
ſhelter of the pellicle which enfolds it, contrives itſelf 
a ſmall circular outlet, and ſallies forth into open air. 


There are ichneumons in the woods, who dare attack 


ſpiders, run them through with their ſting, tear them 
to pieces, and thus avenge the whole nation of flies of 
ſo formidable a foe : others, deſtitute of wings, (and 
thoſe are females) depofite their eggs in ſpiders neſts. 
The ichneumon of the bedeguar (or ſweet briar 
ipunge), and that of the roſe-tree, perhaps only de- 
poſite their eggs in thoſe places, becauſe they find o- 
ther inſets on which they feed. The genus of the 
ichneumon flies, might with propriety be termed a 
race of diminutive cannibals. | 
ICHTHYOLOGY, (Encycl.) The moſt judi- 
cious arrangement of this branch of Zoology ſeems to 
be that of Mr Pennant, who diſtributes fith into three 
diviſions ; Cetaceous, Cartilaginous, and Bory. 
Div. I. CeTacteovs J% ; the characters of which 
are the following: No gills; an orifice on the top of 
the head, through which they breathe and eject wa- 
ter; a flat or horizontal tail; exemplificd in Plate 
CCCXVIII. (lower compartment), fig. 1. by the Beak- 
ed Whale, borrowed from Dale's Hiſt. Harw. 411, 
Tab. xiv.— This diviſion comprehends three genera ; 
the Whale, Cachalot, and Dolphin. 

Div. II. CarTiLAGinous Fiſh; the characters of 
which are: Breathing through certain apertures, ge- 
nerally placed on each fide the neck; but in ſome in— 


| ſtances beneath, in ſome above, and from one to ſeven 


in number on each part, except in the pipe-fiſh, which 


has only one; the muſcles ſupported by cartilapes in. 
ſtead of bones. Example, the Picked Dog-fiſh, fig. 2, 
a, The lateral apertures.— The genera are, the Lam- 
prey, Skate, Shark, Fiſhing-frog, Sturgeon, Sun-fiſh, 
Lump-fiſh, Pipe: fiſn. 
Div. III. Boxy Fi, includes thoſe whoſe muſcles 
are ſupported by bones or fpines, which breathe thro? 
gills covered or guarded by thin bony plates, open on 
the ſide, and dilatable by means of a certain row of 
bones on their lower part, each ſeparated by a thin 
web; which bones are called ths radi; branchisſtegi, 
or the gill covering rays. The tails of all the fiſh that 
form this diviſion are placed in a ſituation perpendicu- 
lar to the body; and this is an invariable character. 


The great ſections of the Bony Fiſh. into Apodal, 


Thoracic, Fugular, and Abdominal, he copies from Lin- 
næus: who tounds this ſyſtem on a compariſon of the 
ventral fins to the feet of land- animals or reptiles ; 
and either from the want of them, or their particular 
ſituation in reſpe& to the other fins, eſtabliſhes his ſec- 


tions.— Io order to render them perfectly intelligible, 


it is neceſſary to refer to thoſe ſeveral organs of move- 
ment, aud ſome other parts, in a perfect fiſh, or one 
taken out of the three laſt ſcctions. In fig. 4. (the 
Haddock), a, is the pectoral fins; 5, ventral fins; c, 
anal fins; d, caudal fin, or the tail; e, e, e, dorſal fins: 


}; bony plates that cover the gills; g, branchioſtegous 


rays and their membranes ; h, lateral or fide line. 
Sc. 1. Arop AI: The moſt imperfect, wanting 
the ventral fins; illuflrated by the Conger, fig. 3. 
This alſo expreſſes the union of the dorſal and anal fing 
with the tail, as is found in ſome few fiſh. — Genera: 
The Eel, Wolf-fſh, Launce, Morris, Sword-fiſh. 
Sea. 2. JuGuLar: The ventral fins þ, placed be- 
fore the pectoral fins a, as in the Haddock, fig. 4.— 
Genera: The Dragonet, Weever, Codfiſh, Blenny. 
Sect. 3. Thoracic: The ventral fins a, placed be- 


neath the pectoral fins 6, as in the Father Laſher, 


fig. 5.— Genera: The Goby, Ball-head, Doree, Floun- 
der, Gilt-head, Wraſſe, Perch, Stickleback, Mackrel, 
Surmullet, Gurnard. „ 

Sect. 4. ABDomiINAL : The ventral fins placed be- 
hind the pectoral fins, as in the Minow, fig. 6.—Ge- 
nera: The Loche, Salmon, Pike, Argentine, Athe- 
rine, Mullet, Flying fiſh, Herring, Carp. 


__ ICHTHYPERIA, (Encyct.) See Plate CCCXVII. 


IDEAS, (Encycl.) The origin of ideas has been 
a long time diſputed among philoſophers. The Peri- 
patetics maintain, that external objects emit ſpecies 


which reſcmble them all around; and that theſe ſpe- 


cies, ſtriking on our ſenſes, are by them tranſmitted to 
the underſtanding ; and that, being materia] and ſen- 
fible, they are rendered intelligible by the active intel- 
lect; and are at length received by the paſſive. Others 
are of opinion, that our fouls have of themſelves the 


power of producing ideas of things we would think 


upon; and that they are excited to produce them by 
the impreſſions which objects make on the body, tho' 
theſe impreſſions are not images in any reſpect like the 


objects that occaſioned them. And in this, ſay they, 


it is, that man is made after the image of God, anc 
that he partakes of his power; for as God made all 
things out of nothing, and can reduce them to nothing 
when he pleaſes, ſo man can create as many ideas as 


he pleaſes, and annihilate them when he has done. 
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Others maintain, that the mind has no occaſion for 
any thing beſide itſelf to perceive objects; and that, 
by AYP itſelf, and its own perfections, it is able 
to diſcover all things that are without. Others, with 
Des Cartes, hold, that our ideas were created and born 
along with us. 

Malebranche, and his followers, aſſert, that God bas 
in bimſelf the ideas of all the beings he has ereated; 
that thus he ſees all things, in conſidering his own 
perfections, to which they correſpond ; and that, as 
he is intimately united to our ſouls, by his preſence, 
our mind ſees and perceives things in him which repre- 
ſent created beings; and that it 18 thus we come b 
all our ideas. He adds, that though we ſee all ſen- 
ſible and material things in God, yet that we have not 
our ſenſations in him. When we perceive any ſenſible 
object, in our perception 13 included both a ſenſation 


aud a pure idea. The ſenſation is a modification of 


the ſoul, and it is God who cauſes it in us: but for the 
idea joined with the ſenſation, it is in God; and it is 
in him that we ſee it. a 

The Carteſians diſtinguiſh three kinds of ideas. The 
firlt, innate ; ſuch, they ſay, is that we have of God, 
as of a Being infinuely perfect. The ſecond, adventi- 
tious ; which the mind receives in proportion as bodily 
objects preſent themſelves to our ſenſes: ſuch is the 
idea of body, ſound, figure, light, &c. The third, 
according to theſe philoſophers, are factitious; which 


are thoſe which the mind forms, by uniting and aſ- 


ſembling the ideas which it already had; and theſe 
are called complex. But Mr Locke ſeems to have put 
this matter out of diſpute ; having made it appear, 
that all our ideas are owing to our ſenſes; and that all 
innate, created, and factitious ideas, are mere chi- 
meras. 


Our mind, he ſhows, has not abſolutely any ideas 


beſides thoſe preſented to it by the ſenſes, and thoſe 
which it forms by its own operations on thoſe others 
which the ſenſes furniſh; ſo that a man, deſtitute of 
one of his ſenſes, would never have any idea belong- 
ing to that ſenſe ; and, ſuppotiog him deſtitute of all 
the ſenſes, he would never have any idea at all : ex- 
ternal objects having no other way of producing ideas 
in him, but by means of ſcnſation, he would have no 
idea, not even of refleQion ; becauſe, in wanting all 
ſenſation, he wants that which would excite in him the 
operations of his mind, which are the objects of his 
reflection. „ | 
It is plain, therefore, there is no innate idea; no 
general truth, or firft principle, inherent in the ſoul, 
and created with it; no immediate object of the mind, 
before it had perceived external objects by means of 
the ſenſes, and reflected on that perception. Thoſe 
ideas only ſeem to be innate, becauſe we find we have 
them as ſoon as we come to the-uſe of reaſon ; but 
they are, in effect, what we formed from the ideas 
wherewith the mind was inſenſibly filled by the ſenſes. 
Thus, when the mind is employed about ſenſible ob- 
j<Qs, it comes by the ideas of bitter, ſweet, yellow, 
hard, &c. which we call ſenſation; and, when employ- 
ed about its own operations, perceiving and refleQin 
on them, as employed about the ideas before got by 
ſenſation, we get the ideas of perception, thinking, 
conbting, willing, &c. which we call izavard ſenſation, 


or refiedtion 5 and theſe two, viz. external material 
Vol. X. J 
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things as the objects of ſenſation, and the operations Ideas. 


of our own minds as the objects of reflection, are the 


only originals whence all our ideas have their riſe. 


When we have conſidered theſe, and their ſeveral modes 
and combinations, we ſhall find, that they contain our 


whole ſtock of ideas, inſomuch that the underſtanding - 


does not ſeem to have the leaſt plimmering of any 
ideas, that it did not receive from one of thoſe ſources. 

And thus far the mind appears merely paſſive, as 
not having it in its power to chooſe whether it will 
have theſe firſt beginnings, or materials of knowledge, 


or not. For the objects of ſenſe will obtrude their 


ideas vpon the mind; and the operations of the mind 


will not let us be without ſome (however obſcure) no- 


tion of them. 

The origin of our ideas and notions is a perplexed 
queſtion, and not at all cleared up by the labours of 
metaphyficians. As to ideas of ſenſe, ſome philoſo- 
phers have pretended, that bodies acting or preſſing 
upon our nerves, or putting the anima]-ſpirits in mo- 
tion, produce ſenſations ; but as the motion communi- 
cated to the nerves or ſpirits has nothing in common 
either with the thing or body moving, or with the idea 
excited in the mind, and that we do not conceive the 
leaſt relation between the motion of the nerves or ſpi- 


rits and the production of an idea; to ſay that the 


motion of, or impreſſion upon, the nerves or animal- 
ſpirits is the cauſe of ideas, is explaining nothing at all. 

The ſpecies emitted by objects, and the formation 
of ideas by the ſoul itſelf, are not more clear. As to 


_1nnate ideas, it is true indeed, that the arguments of 


thoſe who maintain them, have been refuted by Mr 
Locke; but when he goes farther, and denies innate 
ideas, his arguments have been thought by ſome not 
to be concluſive. 

Dr Price, in his Inquiry into the Original of our 
Ideas, has taken occaſion to remark, that the ſyſtem 
of Mr Locke, which aſcribes all our ideas to ſenſation 
and reflection, is materially defective; for, if by ſen- 
ſation we underſtand the effects ariſing from the im- 
preſſions made on our minds by external objects, and 
by reflection the notice which the mind takes of its 
own operations, it will be impoſſible to drive ſome 
of the moſt important of our ideas from them. This 
excellent reaſoner obſerves, that the power within us 
that underftands, the intuition of the mind, or the fa- 
culty in it that diſcerns truth, that views, compares, 
and judges of all ideas and things, is a ſpring of new 
ſimple ideas, or original, primary, and uncompounded 
perceptions of the mind. To this ſource he refers our 
ideas of the impenetrability and vis inertiæ of matter, 
ſubſtance, duration, ſpace, infinity, neceſſity, contin- 
gency, poſſibility, impoſſibility, power, cauſation, &c: 
all our abſtract ideas, and alſo our ideas of moral right 
and wrong, and of moral obligation. It is, he ſays, 
of the eſſence of theſe ideas to imply ſomething true 
or falſe of an object, and that they by no means de- 
note the manner in which we are aſſected by it; fo 
that they cannot with any propriety be referred to that 
part of our conſtitution, which has been diſtinguiſhed 
by the appellation. of /ez/e. Accordingly, our ideas 
may be divided, firſt, into. thoſe implying nothing real 
without the mind, or nothing real and true befides its 
own affections and paſſions: to which claſs we may re- 
fer the immediate effects of impreſſions on the bodily 
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fenſes, without ſuppoſing any previous ideas; as all 
taſtes, ſmells, colours, &c. : and thoſe that ariſe upon 
occafion only of other ideas; as the effects in us of 
conſidering, order, happineſs, the beauties of poetry, 
painting, &c. Secondly, into thoſe which are images 
of ſomething diſtin& from ſenſation, or which imply 
real, independent of exiſtence and truth ; which may 
be ſubdivided into ſuch as denote the rea] properties 
of external objects, and the actions and paſſions of the 
mind ; and thoſe which are derived immediately from 
intelligence. By the notices conveyed to the mind 
through the organs of the body, or its obſervation of 
the neceſſary attendants and concomitants of certain 
ſenſations and impreſſions, it perceives the figure, ex- 
tenfion, motion, and other primary qualities of mate- 
rial ſubſtances; by contemplating itſelf, it perceives 
the properties of ſpiritual ſubſtances, volition, conſciouſ- 


neſs, memory, &c. To all theſe ideas it is eſſential 


that they have real, certain, invariable archetypes, ac- 
tually exiſting, to which they are referred, and to 


which they are conformable, Theſe ideas again be- 


come objects or archetypes to the intellective faculty; 
from whence ariſes a new ſet of ideas, which are the 
perceptions of this faculty, and repreſent not the mind's 
own affeQions, but neceſſary truth. Antecedently to 


theſe, whatever other ideas we may be furniſhed with, 


nothing is underſtood ;. whatever ſeeds or ſubjects of 


knowledge may be in the mind, nothing is known, 


The ſyſtem of Mr Locke, with regard to the origin 
of our ideas, has lately been attacked by Dr Reid 
and others ; and it has been charged as the foundation 


of univerſal ſcepticiſm. Dr Reid objects to every ſy- 


ſtem which ſvppoſes that the mind receives images of 
things from without by means of the ſenſes, becauſe 
ſenſations bear no reſemblance to bodies, or any of 
their qualities. With regard to extenſion, figure, mo- 
tion, &c. he ſays, if they are not ideas of ſenſation, 
nor like to any ſenſation, then the ideal ſyſtem 1s a 
rope of ſand, and all the laboured arguments of the 
ſceptical philofophy againtt a material world, and a- 


gainſt the exiſtence of every thing but impreſſions and 


ideas, proceed upon a falſe hypotheſis. To this ob- 
jection it has been replied, that ideas are only in a 
tigurative ſenſe the images of external things; that 
certain impreſſions are conveyed to the mind by means 
of the organs of ſenſe, and their correſponding nerves, 
between which, and the ſenſations exiſting in the 
mind, there is a real and neceſſary, thouph at preſent 
an unknown connection; and that the ſame reaſoning 
would lead him to deny that ſounds are produced by 
bodies ſtriking againſt one another, becauſe he can 
perceive no proper reſemblance between the cauſe and 
the effect. | 

Dr Reid farther objects to the notion generally re- 
ceived among philoſophers, that the images of exter- 
nal objects are conveyed by the organs of ſenſe to the 
brain, and there perceived by the mind, But from 
this obj:Qtion it might be inferred, that the whole ſy- 
ſtem of our ſenſes, nerves, and brain, is of no real uſe 
whatever; becauſe it is impoſſible to ſay how they act 
upon the mind, or the mind upon them, 

It is alſo objected, that Mr Locke's diviſion of i- 


deus into thoſe of ſenſation, and thoſe of reflection, is 


contrary to all the rules of logic; becauſe the ſecond 
member of the diviſion includes the firſt. For can we, 
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the ideas of doubting, &c. as Mr Locke would have 


keley's theory as Dr Reid's; and that a ſyſtem which 


pied from impreſſions, we can, therefore, have no idea 


ceptions, which ſucceed each other with inconceivable 


ſays he, form clear and juſt notions of our ſenſations Mess. 
any other way than by reflection? Senſation is an ope-— 
ration of the mind, of which we are conſcious, and we 

get the notion of it by reflecting upon that which we 

are conſcious of, In like manner, doubting and be. 
lieving are operations of the mind, whereof we are 
conſcious, and we get the notion of them by reflecting 

upon what we are conſcious of. The ideas of ſenſation, 
therefore, are ideas of reflection, as much as the ideas 

of doubting or believing, or any other idea whatſo— 

ever. But it has been alleged, that the author con— 
founds the ideas of ſenſation with the idea of ſenſation 

itfelf, which is, without doubt, of the ſame claſs with 


allowed. But the ideas belonging to the claſs of ſen. 
ſation do not require any ſcientifical knowledge of that 
power, or any reflection upon it. If this were the caſe, 
brute animals, having no proper ideas of reflection, 
could have no ideas of ſenſation; and the caſe would 
be the ſame with the bulk of mankind. In another 
place, Dr Reid acknowledges, that human beings may 
have ideas of mere ſenſation ſome time before they dil- 
cover any power of refleQion, and that this power may 
diſcover itfelf and come into exerciſe afterwards. 

Dr Beattie, Dr Oſwald, and others, have purſued 
and extended the ſame kind of reaſoning againſt the 
principles of Mr Locke; and alleged, that Berkeley's 
reaſoning againſt the exiſtence of a material world, 
and Hume's reaſoning againtt the exiſtence both of 
ſoul and body, are deduced from Locke's Eſſay, and 
the Principia of Des Cartes. 

In oppolition to this ſyitem, Dr Reid, and thoſe 
who have adopted his theory, have recurred to cer- 
tain inſtinctive principles; alleging that our perceptions 
neceſſarily imply the belief of the preſent exiſtence of 
external objects; and that the real, ſeparate, and in- 
dependent exiſtence of matter, is believed, not becauſe 
it can be proved by argument, but becauſe the conſti— 
tation of our nature is ſuch, and we mult believe it; 
and that we cannot, in our own minds, ſeparate the 
belief of external objects from our ſenſations. How- 
ever, it has been urged by an ingenious writer, that 
Mr Locke's doctriae is not ſo favourable to Mr Ber- 


aſcribes our primary mental operations to mere con- 
ftitution and feeling, is more favourable to ſcepticiſm 
than that in the room of which it is ſubſtituted, Ac- 
cording to Mr Hume's ſyſtem, all perceptions are ei— 
ther impreſſions or ideas, and it is not poſſible for us 
ſo much as to conceive any thing ſpecifically different 
from ideas and impreſſions; and fince all ideas are co- 


or conception of any thing of which we have not 
received an impreſſion. No man can have any idea of 
power or energy, becauſe he has never received any 
impreſſion of it ; and for the ſame reaſon no man can 
have any idea of ſelf, What we call a mind is no- 
thing but a bundle or collection of different per- 


rapidity, and are in a perpetual flux and movement. 
There is properly, ſays Mr Hume, no fimplicity in 
the mind at one time, nor identity at different times, 
whatever natural propenſion we may have to imagine 
that ſimplicity and identity. They are the ſucceſſive 
perceptions only that conſtitute the mind: ſo . 
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there is nothing in the univerſe but impreſſions and i- 
deas ; all poſſible perceptions being comprehended in 
thoſe two claſſes. Conſequently, this philoſophy, ex- 
cluding body and mind, admits of no exiftence what- 
ſoever, not even of a percipient being to be the ſub- 
To the ſame purpoſe Dr 
Reid obſerves, that, according to Mr Locke's ſyſtem, 
ideas being the only objects of thought, and having 
no exiſtence but when we are conſcious of them, it ne- 
ceſſarily follows, that there is no object of our thought 
which can have a continued and permanent exiſtence. 
Body and ſpirit, cauſe and effect, time and ſpace, to 
which we were wont to aſcribe an exiſtence indepen- 
dent of our thought, are all turned out of exiſtence by 


this ſhort dilemma. Either theſe things are ideas of 


ſenſation gr reflection, or they are not: if they are i- 


deas of ſenſation or reflection, they can have no ex- 


iſtence but when we are conſcious of them: if they are 
not ideas of ſenſation or reflection, they are words 
without any meaning. 'Fo which we ſhall only reply, 
that we have the ſame reaſon to believe, that mind ex- 
iſts as that body exiſts ; fince it is only by that name 
that we diſtinguiſh the ſubje& of certain powers or 
properties, of which we are conſcious, as perception, 
memory, will, &c. and we have juſt the ſame reaſon to 


believe the identity of an idea as that of any external 


flower of hemp, or from the leaves. 


body, or that of our own minds. | | 

Thoſe who wiſh to be farther acquainted with the 
controverſy relating to the nature and origin of our 
ideas, mult be referred to Hume's Treatiſe of Human 
Nature, vol. i. p. 123, &c. 282, &c. 434, &c. Reid's 
Inquiry into the Human Mind, paſſim. Beattic's 
Eſſay on Truth, part ii. chap: 2. Prieſtley's Examina- 
tion of Reid, Beattie, &c. paſſim. 


INEBRIANTS, are defined to be ſuch things as i 


affect the nerves in a particular and agreeable manner, 
and through them alter and diſturb the functions of 
the mind. They are properly divided into native and 
artificial ; the former chiefly in uſe among the orien- 
tal and other nations, the latter principally throughout 
Europe. | 

Natural Inebriants are, 1. Opium; in uſe all over the 
caſt, and of which the Turks, through cuſtom, ſwallow 
a drachm. 2. Peganum harmala, Syrian rue. The ſeeds 
are fold in Turkey for this purpoſe ; and with theſe, as 
Bellonius relates, the Turkiſh emperor Solyman kept 
himſelf intoxicated. 3. Maſlac of the Turks, or bangue 
of the Perſians; prepared from the duſt of the male- 
4. Bangue of 
the Indians, from the leaves of the hibiſcus ſabdariffa. 
5. Seeds of various ſpecies of the datura, or thorny 
apple. 6. Pinang, or betel of the Indians. 7. Roots 
of black henbane. 8. The hyoſcyamus phyſaloides. 
9. Berries of the deadly nightſhade. 10. Leaves of 
millfoil, are uſed by the Dalekarlians to render their 
beer intoxicating. 11. Tobacco, and ſeveral others 
leſs material are mentioned; ſuch as clary, ſaffron, and 
darnel. 

Artificial Inebrianis, are fermented liquors from 
{arinaceous ſeeds ;z wines, and ſpirits drawn by diftilla- 
tion. With theſe is ranked the nectar of the gods, 
and the anodyne medicine of Homer, commonly called 
r:epenthes; and the ſpells by which Medea and Circe 
produced their inchantments. 


INFORMATION. Line penult, for made, read mode. 
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INJECTION, or injecTinG, in ſurgery, the Injeftion, 


Ini 


throwing in ſome liquor or medicine into a vein open- 
ed by incifion, This practice, and that of transfu- 
fion, or the conveying the arterial blood of one man, 
or other animal, into another, were once greatly prac- 
tiſed, but are now laid aſide. 

The method of injecting is this: A vein is to be 
opened in the arm with a lancet as in bleeding, and 
the ſmall pipe of a ſyringe being introduced at the ori- 
fice, the liquor intended to be mixed with the blood, 
and contained for that purpoſe in the body of the ſy- 
ringe, is to be forcibly injected, or thrown into the 
vein upwards, or toward the heart ; which done, the 
oritice is to be ſecured with compreſſes aud bandage, 
as in bleeding, 

The bold experiment of injecting medicated liquors iu- 
to the human veins was firſt made in the hoſpital at Dant- 
zick, One of the patients was a luſty robuſt ſoldier 
dangerouſly infected with the venereal diſeaſe, ſo that he 
had exoſtoſes on the bones of his arms. While the li- 


quor, (two drachms of a laxative medicine,) was paſs- 


ing into the vein of his arms, be complained of great 
pain in his elbows, and the valves of the vein ſwelled ſo 
vitibly, that it was neceſſary to ſtroke them up with a 
finger towards the patient's ſhoulders. In four hours 
after, it began to operate by ſtool, and continued to do 
ſo till next day; ſo that the patient had in all five 
ſtools from it. The diſeaſe diſappeared without any 
other remedy, | 

A. marricd woman of 35 years of age, and a young 
woman of 20, had both been ſo grievouſly afflicted 
with epileptic fits from their infancy, that little or no 
hope could be entertained of their cure. Both cf 
them underwent this fingular treatment: into their 
veins were injected a laxative roſin diſſolved in an anti- 


epileptical ſpirit; but what the roſin and ſpirit were, 


we are not told. The married woman bad ſeveral 
gentle ſtools ſome hours after the injection, and alſo 
next day; ſoon after which the diſeaſe vaniſhed ; the 
young woman, it is faid, caſt herſelf away by going 
into the air, catching cold, and not obſerving any diet. 
It was remarked that all the three patients vomited 
frequently and ſeverely ſoon after the injection. 
Whether this practice of injecting proper medicines 
into the blood may not be found of uſe in apoplexies, 
quinſies, hydrophobia, &. is worthy to be tried by 
repeated experiments. The method of injecting li- 
quors into the blood of living animals is ſaid to be the 
invention of Sir Chriſtopher Wren. His metbod was 
by making ligatures on the veins, and opening them 
on the fide of the ligature towards the heart; then put - 
ting into them ſmall ſyringes or quills faſtened to blad- 
ders, in the manner of clyſter-pipes, containing the 
matter to be injected. Mr Boyle ſoon made the ex- 
periment upon dogs with infuſtons of opium and 


crocus metallorum; all which he circumſtantially de- 


ſcribed in his Uſefulneſs of Experimental Philoſophy, 

part ii. eſſ. 2. 
The ingenious Dr Hales made a variety of experi- 
ments of this kind on different animals. | 
Many diſorders of particular parts are noway cu- 
rable, unleſs the parts affected are injected with a pro- 
per liquor, by means of a ſyringe and proper tube. 
The method of performing this is too obvious to need 
any directions; but theſe general cautions are neceſ- 
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ſary in regard to it, that the ſyringe or tube be applied 
tenderly and carefully to the parts, eſpecially in very 
ſenſible or nervous parts, to avoid giving the patient 
any pain; and that the liquor to be injected be neither 
too hot nor too cold. 

In ulcerations and inflammations of the uvula, ton- 
ſils, and fauces, injections are generally uſeful : but 
care muſt be taken to preſs down the tongue with a 
ſpatula, or with the flat end of a ſpoon ; and having 
introduced the ſyringe two or three fingers breadth 
into the mouth, the is jection is to be carefully and 
gently thrown in at ſeveral times. In gonorrhœas, 


injections are often neceſſary, to allay the heat and 


ſoreneſs of the urethra, and to waſh out the matter. 


The ſafeſt and belt injections on this occafion are warm 


milk and barley-water, ſweetened with ſugar, honey, 

or ſyrup of marſhmallows; and towards the end a little 

ſaccharum ſaturni, diſſolved in plantane- water. 
SymPATHETIC INKS. Line 8. for 4:wi/ible, read 


viſible. 


Tnſeftr, and ENTomoLoOGy, in this ArpexDix. 


ISSUE, in law, is the fourth part or (tage of an 


action, (ſee Suir, Wait, PrRocess, and PLEaD- 
ix Gs); wherein the parties join, and put their cauſe to 
the trial of the jury. : 

Iflues are of two kinds; that upon matter of act, 
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INSECTS, (Ercycl.) See allo Gextration of 


„ 
and that upon matter of /aw.. An iſſue in faQ is when 
the plaintiff and defendant have agreed upon a point to 


be tried by a jory; an iſſue in law is when there is a Keratophy. 


demurrer to a declaration, plea, &c. and a joinder in 
demurrer, which is an iſſue at law to be determined 
by the judpes. | 

Iſſues in fact are either general or ſpecial. 

Iss uk general, ſcems to be that whereby it is re- 
ferred to the jury to bring in their verdickt, whether 
or no the defendant hath done any thing as the plain 
tiff lays to his charge. For example, if it be an of- 
fence againſt any ſtatute, and the defendant plead 177 
guilty ; this being put to the jury, is called the gene- 
ral iſus. So if a man complains of a private wrong, 
which the defendant denies, and pleads no wrong, nor 
diſſciſin, and this be referred to the jury ; it is like- 
wiſe the general iſſue. | 

Is8vr ſpecial, is that, wherein ſpecial matters be- 
ing alleged by the defendant in his defence, both 
parties join in this point, and ſo go to a demurrer, if 
it be gue/izo fad ; as in aſſault and battery, where 
the defendant pleads that the plaintiff Rruck firſt. 

JUNCI Layipzz, in natural hiſtory, the name gi- 
ven by authors to a piece of foſſil coral, of the tubula- 
ria kind, and compoſed of a congeries of ſmall tubules, 


which are uſually round and ſtriated within. See 


Plate CCCXVII. 


K. 


1 (Encycl.) The two ſpecies are the la- 
tifolia and the anguſtifolia, The firft, a moſt 
beautiful ſhrub, riſes uſually to the height of five 
or fix feet, and ſometimes twice that height in its 
native places. The ſtems of ſome are as big as the 
ſmall of a man's leg, though generally they are 
{maller, and covered with a brown rough bark. The 
wood is very cloſe grained, heavy, and hard like box. 
The limbs in general are crooked, and grow irregular; 
but are thick-clothed with ſtiff ſmooth leaves of a ſhin- 
ing bright green. The flowers grow in bunches on 
the tops of the branches, to footſtalks of three inches 
long: they are white, ſtained with purpliſh red, con- 
fiſting of one leaf in form of a eup divided at the verge 
into five ſections: in the middle is a ſtylus and 12 ſta- 
mina; which, when the flower firſt opens, appear ly- 
ing cloſe to the ſides of the cup at equal diſtances, 
their apices being lodged in ten little hollow cells, 
which being prominent on the outfide, appear as ſo 
many little tubereles. The flowers are ſucceeded by 
ſmail round capſulas ; which when ripe open in five 


parts, and diſcharge its ſmall duft like ſeeds. This 


plant 18 a native of Carolina, Virginia, and other parts 


of the northern continent of America; yet are not 
common, but are found only in particular places: they 
grow on rocks hanging over rivulets and runnin 
fireams, and on the ſides of barren hills. They blol- 
ſom in May, and continue in flower the greateſt part 
of the ſummer. The noxious qualities of this elegant 
plant leſſen that eſteem which its beauty claims: for 
although deer feed on its green leaves with impunity, 
yet when cattle and ſheep, by ſevere winters deprived 
of better food, feed on the leaves of theſe plants, a 
great many of them dic annually, 


The kalmia anguſtifolia, riſes to the height of a- 
bout 16 feet, producing evergreen leaves in ſhape like 
the Jauro-ceraſus, but ſmall, and of a ſhining dark 
green. Tue flowers grow in cluſters, the buds of 
which appear in autumn wrapped up in a conic ſcaly 


perianthium, on which is lodged a viſcous matter, 


which protects them from the ſevere cold in winter. 
Theſe buds dilating in the following ſpring, break 
forth into twenty or more monopetalous flowers di— 
vided into five ſegments, and ſet ſingly on pedicles half 
an inch long. Theſe flowers, when blown, appear 
white; but on a near view are of a faint bluſh colour, 
which as the flower decays grow piler. One of the 
five petals is longer and more concave than the reſt, 
and is blended with purple, green, and yellow ſpecks, 
being a viſcous matter on the extremities of very fine 
hairs. The convex fide of the ſame petal is alſo ſpeck- 
led with yellowiſh green. The pointal riſes from the 
centre of the flower, and has its head adorned with 
ſcarlet, and ſurrounded by 10 ſtamina, whereof three 
are long and ſeven ſhort, whoſe farina iſſues out at a 
{mail round hole at its top. This elegant tree adorns 
the weſtern and remote parts of Penſylvania, always 
growing in the moſt ſterile ſoil, or on the rocky de- 
clivities of hills and river banks, in ſhady moiſt 
places. | 3 
KERATOPHY'TUM, in natural hiftory, a ſpecics 
of GoRGonta.—The keratophyta are called the frutzices 
carollgides, or ſea-ſhrabs; and generally known among 
naturaliſts by the different appellations of /it-phyta, li- 
thoxyla, and Reratophyta ; epithets tending to convey 
an idea of their compoſition, which at firſt view, ſeems 
to conſiſt partly of a woody or horny, partly of a 
ſtony or calcareous, ſubſtance, varioufly diſpoſed with 
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ſea- feathers, &e. 
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5 reſpe& to each other. Their general form approaches 
to that of ſhrubs, having a root-hke baſe, by which 
they adhere to ſome ſolid ſupport in the ocean; anda 
LPY''* tem, or trunk, and branches differently diſpoſed ; ſome 


riſing up in one or more different twigs, ſubdivided 
into ſmaller and ſeparate ramifications ; while others 
have their ſmaller branches connected in ſuch a man— 
ner, as to form a curious net-like ſtructure: from this 
diverſity of figure, they borrow the names of ſea-fars, 
Tue ſeemipg fibres of the baſe are, 
in reality, ſmall tubes, of which the whole ſhrub con- 
fiſts : theſe tubes run up longitudinally 1ato the trunk, 
and are alſo circularly diſpoſed about the centre of the 
trunk: the woody part, as naturaliſts have called it, 
thus formed, affords, when burnt, a ſtrong ſmell like 


burning horn; whence ſome have called it the horny part. 


Upon this part is ſuperinduced a kind of ſtony or cal- 
careous coat, which covers both trunk and branches 
to their extremities. 
regular orders or pores of cells; and viewed by the 
microſcope, it always appears to be an orpanical jbody 
conſiſting of a regular congeries, like the cells in 
which animals have been formed or exiſted. Some of 
this kind of bodies have loft their calcareous covering 
by the violence of the waves and other accidents. In 
ſome ſpecimens of an advanced growth, the calcareous 
tubes juſt mentioned, find out little cells of animals of 
the polype kind, with proper openings to them all: 
theſe cells are diffuſed along the branches in ſome re- 
gular order, much in the ſame manner as they are in 
the corallines. From the cells the animals have been 
diſcovered extending themſelves, as well to procure 
food as materials for the increaſe of this ſurpriſing 
ſtructure: and therefore there is no reaſon to doubt 
that they are animal productions. | 

A ſmall ſprig of the keratophyton Rabelliforme, 
or warted ſea-fan, is repreſented in Plate CCCXVI. 
fig. 7. c. The outſide is covered with a cruſt full of 
little lumps like warts; which, when diſſolved in vinegar, 


| diſcover the contracted bodies of polypes, like claws, 


C and C1 are two views of one of the warts mag- 
nified ; C2, is the appearance of the polype when 
the cretaceous matter is diſſolved; C3, repreſents the 
particles that compoſe the incruflation, magnified. — 
D, fig. 8. repreſents a ſea-willow, or keratophyton 
dichotomum. On both edges of the flat branches 
are regular rows of little rifing.cells in the calcareous 
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part, with ſmall holes for an entrance to each. See 


In this coat may be diſcovered 


E A N 


CoRALLINES. 
ST KILDA, p. 4033. col. 1, line 8. For having, 


read hangin. g. 


KINGSTON zn Hut, a town in the Eaſt Ri- 


ding of Yorkſhire, ſeated on the north ſide of the ri- 
ver Humber. It is a handſome large place with two 
pariſh-churches, It is very well fortified, is one of the 
principal places in England for trade; a county of it- 
ſelf; ſends two members to parliament, and has the title 
of a duchy. W. Long. o. 6. N. Lat. 53. 45. 

KIRK-sESssioxs, the name of a petty eccleſiaſtical 
judicatory in Scotland. Each pariſh, according to its 
extent, is divided into ſeveral particular diſtricts; every 
one of which has its own elder and deacon to overſee 
it. A conliftory of the miniſters, elders, and deacons 
of a pariſh form a kirk- ſeſſion. 

Theſe meet once a week, the miniſter being their 
moderator, but without a negative voice. It regulates 
matters relating to public worſhip, elections, catechi- 
ſing, vifitations, &c. It judges in matters of leſs 
ſcandal] ; but greater, as adultery, are left to the preſ- 


_ Kilda 
| 


Lampyris. 
—ů ͤ ͤł—ůkꝗ — 


bytery ; and in all caſes an appeal lies from it to the 


preſbytery. | 
KNOUT, is the name of a puniſhment inflicted in 


Ruſſia, with a kind of whip called 4&nout, and made of 


a long (trap of leather prepared for this purpoſe. With 
this whip the executioners dexterouſly carry off a ſlip 
of ſkin from the neck to the bottom of the back laid 


bare to the waiſt, and repeating their blows, in alittle 


while rend away all the ſkin off the back in parallel 
ſtrips. In the common knout, the criminal receives 
the laſhes ſuſpended on the back of one of the execu- 
tioners : but in the great knout, which is generally 
uſed on the ſame occaſions as racking on the wheel in 
France, the criminal is raiſed into the air by means of 
a pulley fixed to the gallows, and a cord faſtened to 
the two wriſts tied together; a piece of wood is placed 
between his two legs, alſo tied together ; and another 
of a crucial form under his breaſt. 
hands are tied bebind over his back, and when he is 
pulled up in this poſition, his ſhoulders are diſlo— 
cated. The executiogers can make this pun:ſhment 
more or leſs cruel: and, it is ſaid, are ſo dexterous, 
that when a criminal is condemned to die, they can 
make him expire at pleaſure, either by one or leveral 


laſhes. 


I. 


LAMPVYRIS, the rins-rLy, a genus of inſects be- 
longing to the coleoptera order; the characters of 
which are: The antennz are filiform; the elytra are 
flexible; the thorax is flat, of a ſemiorbicular form, 
ſurrounding and concealing the head. The ſegments 
of the abdomen terminate in papillæ, which are turn- 
cd up towards the elytra, and partly fold one over the 
other. The females in general are apterous. 
| There are 18 ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable 
is the noQiluca. The male of this inſect is leſs than the 
female: its head is ſhaped exactly in the ſame manner, 
and covered likewiſe by the plate of the thorax, only 
It appears rather longer than that of the female. Both 
the head and antentæ are black. The thorax of the 
male, which is ſmaller and ſhorter than that of the ſemale, 


has the folds and papillæ on its ſides much leſs remark- 
able: but the greateſt difference that is found between the 
two ſcxes is, that the wale is covered with brown ely- 
tra, ſhagreened and marked with two lines longitudi- 
nally. The elytra are longer than the abdomen, and 
under them he the wings. The two laſt rings of the 
abdomen are not ſo bright as thoſe of the female, only 
there appear four luminous points, two upon each of 
the two laſt rings. | 


Sometimes his 


The inſe& called g/zav- worm, and which is fre- Barbuf on 
quently met with towards evening, in the month. of Zs. 


Fune, in woods and meadows, 18 the female belong in 
to this ſpecies. By the ſhining light which it emits, 
it attracts the male; a wonderful inftance of the divine 
providence. It is apparent that their ſhining light 
depends: 
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' eruca or caterpillar. - 


1 
depends on a liquor placed at the lower extremity -of 
the inſet, which when in motion, the light is more 
lively and ſhining, and of a finer green. This light 
the inſect withdraws at pleaſure, either by unfolding 
or contracting itſelf, As a proof that the light de- 
pends on a: phoſphorous matter, you may cruſh the 
animal, which, though dead and bruiſed, leaves a lu— 
minous ſubſtance on the hand, that only loſes its luſtre 
when dried. 

The perfeRA inſeR flies about during the evening in 
autumn, and frequents the graſſy plantations of juni- 


per trees. 


Beauty of Lancuacr, p. 4095. col. 2. I. 4. from 
bottom, for Part II. read Part III. | 
LARVA, in natural hiſtory, a name given by Lin- 
neæus to inſeAs in that ftate called by other writers 


LARVE, in antiquity, derived from the Hetruſ- 
can word lar or /ars, ſignify ing prince or lord, denoted 
the ghoſts of the deceaſed, confidered as wicked and 
miſchievous. Hence is formed the term /arvatus, i. e. 
larud indutus, or demmiac. The ingenious Mr Far- 
mer urpes the etymology and nſe of this term to 
prove, that the heathen demons were human ghoſts, 

LEASE, from the French /aiſer, demittere, „to 
lett,” in law, a demiſe, or letting of lands, tenements, 
or hereditaments, unto another for life, term of years, 
or at will, for a rent reſerved. 

A leaſe is either written, called an indenture, deed- 
poll, or leaſe in writing; or by word of mouth, called 
leaſe parole. | 


All eſtates, intereſts of freehold, or terms for years 


in lands, &c. not put in writing and ſigned by the 
parties, ſhall have no greater effect than as eſtates at 
will; unleſs it be of leaſes not exceeding three years 
from the making; wherein the rent reſerved ſhall be 
two-thirds of the value of the things demiſed. Leaſes 
exceeding three years muſt be made in writing; and if 
the ſubſtance of a leaſe be put in writing, and fipned 
by the parties, though it be not ſealed, it ſhall have 
the effect of a leaſe for years, &. | 
An aſſignment diſfcrs from a leaſe only in this ; that 
by a leaſe one grants an intereſt leſs than his own, re- 
ſerving to himſelf a reverſion ; in aſſignments he parts 
with the whole property, and the aſſignee ſtands to all 
intents and purpoſes in the place of the aſſig nor. 
LEASE, in Scots law, See Tack, (Eucycl.) 
 LEPAS, the acorys, in zoology, a genus belong- 
ing to the order of vermes teſtacæa. The animal 1s 
the triton; the ſhell is multivalve, unequa), fixed by 
a {tem or ſeſſile. There are ſeveral ſpecies, of which 
the moſt remarkable is the anatifera, conſiſt ing of five 
ſhells depreſſed, affixed to a pedicle and in cluſters. It 
adheres to the bottom of ſhips by its pedicles. The 
tentacula from its animal are feathered ; and have gi- 
ven the old Englith hiſtorians and naturaliſts the ,idea 
of a bird. They aſcribed the origin of the barnacle 
ooſe to thoſe ſhells. See Plate CLIX. fig. 8. 
LEUCOMA, in medicine and ſurgery. See AL- 
BUGO in this APPENDIX. 
LIBELLULA, (Encycl.) See Plate CCCXXII. 
LIBERTY, p. 4206: col. 2. line 5. from the bot- 
tom, for PARLIAMENT read PREROGATIVE. 


LIBERTY, pbyſical, is that principle of ſponta- 


neity or ſelf-determination which conſtitutes us agente z 


8 


Eo: ] 
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or which gives us a command over our actions, ren- 


dering them properly ours, and not effects of the ope. . 


ration of any foreign cauſe. See MeTaravsics, (Ea. 
cycl.) no 78—80, Without this liberty, or being un— 


der a neceſſity of always following ſome will different 


from his own, man would be a machine ated upon by 
mechanical ſprings, having no principle of motion in 
in himfelf, or command over events; and therefore in- 
capable of all merit or_demerit. 
Whether man is endued with this kind of liberty or 
ſelf-determining power, has been a ſubje& of much 
controverſy : it was apitated at the beginning of this 
century between Leibnitz, Collins, &c. on one fide, 


and Clarke, Jackſon, &c. on the other; and has been 


lately revived by Dr Prieſtley, 
The principal arguments in favour of liberty, as it 


is popularly underftood, and as it is defined above, 


are the following. This principle is neceſſary to 
conſtitute man an agent. For, as far as it is true 
of a being that he aQs, ſo far he muſt bimſelf be 
the cauſe of the action, and therefore not neceſ- 
ſarily determined to act: but if he has no abſolute 
power over his own actions, 7. e. if he be not a 
free agent, the actions which he performs cannot pro- 
perly be faid to be his own, but muſt be aſcribed to 
ſome other power by which he is led on to perform 
them; as a good clock or watch performs the motions. 
aſſigned to it by the artiſt, This argument is excel- 
lently illuſtrated by Dr Clarke. Man, ſays be, either 
has within himſelf a principle of action, properly 
ſpeak ing, 7. e. a ſelf-moving faculty, a principle or 
power of beginning motion; or he has not. If he 
has within himſelf ſuch a principle, then he is a free, 
and not a neceſſary agent: for every neceſſary agent 
is moved neceſſarily by ſomething elſe ; and then that 
which moves, it, not the thing itſelf which is moved, 
is the true and only cauſe of the action. That any 
other thing operating upon an agent ſhould efficiently 


and necetlarily produce ſelf- motion in that agent, is a 


direct contradiction in terms. If man has not within 
himſelf a principle or power of ſelf-motion, then every 
motion. and action of man is chiefly and properly pro- 
daced by the efficiency of ſome extrinſic cauſe ; which 
cauſe mult be either what we uſually call the motive 
or reaſon upon which a man acts; or elſe it muſt be 
ſome inſenſible ſubtile matter, or ſome other being or 
ſubſtance making an impreſſion upon him. If the rea- 
ſons or motives upon which 3 man aQs be the imme- 
diate and efficient cauſe of the action, then either ab- 
ſtract notions, ſuch as all reaſons and motives are, have 
a real ſubſiſtence, that is, are themſelves ſubſtances z 
or elſe that which has itſelf no real ſubſiſtence can put 
a body into motion; either of which is manifeſtly ab- 
ſurd. If inſenſible ſubtile matter, or any other being 
or ſubſtance, continually making imprefſion upon 2 
man, be the immediate and efficient cauſe of his act- 
ing; then the motion of that fubtile matter or ſub- 
ſtance muſt be cauſed by ſome other ſubſtance, and 
the motion of that by ſome other, till at laſt we arrive 
at a free agent; and then liberty is a poſſiole thing, 
and man poſſibly may have liberty: and if he may . 
poſſibly have it, then experience will prove that he pro- 
bably, nay, that he certainly has it, If we never ar- 
rive at any free cauſe, then there is either in infinituni 


a progreſſion of motions without any mover, of Fee 
| Wile 


Li*1 -B 
without any cauſe, of things acted without any agent; 
ML which is a manifeſt contradiction, or elſe motion exiſts 


neceſſarily of itſelf, If motion exiſts neceſſarily of it 
elf, it muſt be either with a determination every way, 
or one certain way: if with a determination every 
way, this is no motion at all; if wizh a determination 
one certain way, then that determination is either ne- 
ceſſary, and conſequently all other determinations im- 
poſſible, which is contrary to experience; or elle there 
mult be a particular reaſon of that determination, and 
ſo backwards in infinitum ; which comes to the fore- 
mentioned abſurdity, of effects exiſting without any 
cauſe. 5 
Farther, liberty is the dictate of our own conſciouſ- 
neſs: we have really the ſame conſtant and neceſſary 
conſciouſneſs of liberty that we have that we think, 
chooſe, will, v even exiſt; and, whatever men may 
ſay to the contrary, it is impoſſible for them in earnelt 


to think they have no active ſelf-moving powers, and 


are not the cauſes of their own volitions, or not to 
aſcribe to themſelves what they mult be conſctons they 
think and do. Mr Hume, though he denies the rea- 
lity of liberty, grants that we have a feeling of it; 
that the divine plan required that we ſhould be fo 
made, as to ſeem to ourfelves free; that the whole 
conſtitution of things is as if we were free; and that 
being under a neceffity of approving and diſapproving 
actions and characters, we are ſo far under a neceſſity 
of believing ourſelves and others free. After theſe 
conceſſions, it can hardly be imagined that the conſti- 
tution of nature ſhould be altogether impoſition and 
deceit. _ | | 

Befides, if man be not, in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the 
word, a free agent, he can be no moral agent. It 18 
hard to ſay what virtue and vice, commendation and 
blame, mean, if they do not ſuppoſe agency, volun- 
tary motion, free choice, and an abſolute dominion 
over our reſolutions; Can we applaud or reproach 
ourſelves for what we were no more the cauſes of than 
of our own beings, and what it was no more poſſible 
for us to prevent than the returns of the ſeaſons, or the 


revolutions of the planets? On the ſyſtem of neceſſity, 


conſcience is an inexplicable principle: its cenſures or 
2pplavſe are equally futile and groundleſs: the appro- 
bation of mankind is an inſult with regard to thoſe on 
whom it is beſtowed, becauſe they can have no merit; 
and the reproach of men unjuſt and crue}, becauſe there 
can be no demerit and ground of blame. Whatever 
difficulties, therefore, may attend the nature of that 
infivence which we. aſcribe to motives, they cannot 
be the efficient neceſſitating cauſe of human actions: 
hnce, on this ſuppoſition, there could be but one 
agent in the univerſe ; who muſt equally be the author 
of all the good and evil in the world, and on whom 
muſt ultimately be charged the fin and miſery, as well 
as the virtue and happineſs, of his creatures, 
Moreover, it has been urged by the advocates of li- 
berty, that if mens determinations and actions flow ne- 


ceſſarily from the previous ſtate of their minds and the 


motives or influences reſulting from a nature or condi- 
tion impoſed upon them without their own conſent or 
choice, the idea of reſponſibility or accountablenefs 
mutt vaniſh, and there can be no propriety or uſe of 
rewards or puniſhments, God cannot reward without 
virtue, and there can be no virtue without a ſelf- deter- 
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mining power: he cannot puniſh without guilt, and Licutaud, 


a 


there can be no guilt when men do what they cannot 
avoid doing, and when their actions ariſe from circum- 
ſtances in which their Creator placed them. 

It is alſo equally unjuſt and uſeleſs to threaten pu- 
niſhment or inflict it on men, to prevent crimes, when 
they are neceſſarily determined in all their actions. 
And if men are neceſſary agents, though we cannot 
well admit this verbal contradiction, it can be of no 
uſe to reaſon with them, to admoniſh or intreat them ; 
and God mutt be infincere in his addreffes and invita- 
tions, and cruel in his requirements and commands, 
But ſuch is the whole tenor of revelation ; and there- 
fore the concluſion is neceſſary, that man is a free 
agent, capable of good or evil, and of determining 
his purſuit of either, from the ſole power of his own 
judgment or will. See on this ſubje& Collins's In- 
quiry concerning Human Liberty, firſt printed in 1717. 
Clarke's Remarks, 1717; and Collection of Papers 
which paſſed between Mr Leibnitz and Dr Clarke, in 
1715 and 1716. Jackſon's Vindication and Defence 
of Human Iberty, 1730. Price's Review of the 
principal Queſtions, &c. in Morals, p. 315, &c. edit. 
1758. Pricttley's Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity, 
1777 —Por the objections againſt liberty, and the ar- 
guments in ſupport of neceſſity, ſee Necrss:Ty, 

LIEUTAUD (Dr Joſeph), counſellor of Rate and 
firlt phy fician at the court of France, was born at Aix 
in Provence, and refided principally there till he took 
the degree of doctor of medicine. After this he proſe- 
cuted his ſtudies for fome years at Montpelier. He 
returned to Aix, where he ſoon acquired extenſive 
practice, and became eminent for literary abilities. He 
reſided there till the year 1750, when he was invited 
to act as phyſician to the royal infirmary at Ver- 
ſailles. There he practiſed with ſuch reputation and 
ſucceſs, that he ſoon arrived at the head of his pro- 
feſſion; and in the year 1774, upon the death of M. 
Senac, he was appointed archiater. His extenſive en- 
gagements in practice did not prevent him from culti— 
vating the ſcience of medicine in all its branches, and 
from freely communicating to others the reſult of his 
own ſtudies. He publiſhed many valuable works; a- 
mong which the following may be accounted the moſt 
remarkable, 1. Zlementa Philologiaz. 2. Precis de la 
Medicine, 3. Pratique Precis de la Matiere Medicale. 
4. £Effais Anatomique. 5. Synopfts Univerſe Praxeos 
Medicine. G. Hiſtoria Anatomico- Medica. He died at 
Verſailles Dec. 8. 1780. in the 78th year of his age. 

LINARIA, Toap-FLAx, in botany, See An- 
TIRRHINUM, ( Zncycl.) | 

LIPOTHYMIA, rFaintTinNG; in medicine. See 
there, »* , >: 

LITHOSTROTION, in natural hiſtory, the name 


of a ſpecies of foſſil coral, compoſed of. a great num- 


ber of long and ſlender columns, fometimes round, 
ſometimes angular, jointed nicely to one another, and 
of a ſtarry or radiated ſurface at their tops. Theſe are 
found in conſiderable quantities in the northern and 
weſtern parts of this kingdom, ſometimes in ſingle, 
ſometimes in complex ſp;cim-1$, Ste Plate COCX VII. 
LUNARIA, moox-wokrT, in botany, See Os- 
MUNDA in this APPENDIX. | 
LYMINGTON, a town of Hampſhire in Eng— 
land ſituated on a hill near the ſca, in W. Long. 1. 
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45. N. Lat. 50.45. It ſends two members to parlia- 
ment, and is remarkable for the great quantities of 
ſea-falt made in the neighbourhood. At thele ſalt- 
works are prepared great quantities of ſal catharti- 
cus amarus, which being ſhot into large cryſtals is 
ſold for true Glauber's ſalt, under the name of Ly- 
mingtin's ſalts. 


[ gor2 ] 


. 
LYCANTHROPIA, a terrible kind of madneſs; 
ſuppoſed to be that which in Scripture is called pol. 
ſeſſion with a legion of devils, See Mepicixs, 
no 86. 

LYCOPERSICON, in botany ; love apple, wolf 


peach, or tomatas. See SOLANUM, (Encycl.) 


M. 


MACBRIDE (Dr David), an eminent phyſician 

and philoſopher, was deſcended from an ancient 
family in the county of Galloway in Scotland. His 
grandfather, a clergyman, bad ſettled in Ireland about 
the end of the laſt century, as miniſter to a Preſbyte- 
rian congrepation at Belfait ; and bis father, who fol- 
lowed the ſame line, was ſettled at Ballymony in the 
county of Antrum, where he married, and where our 
author was born in April 1726. After a proper 
ſchool-education, and having paſled ſome time under 
the tuition of an eminent ſurgeon in his native place, 
he was ſent to the univerſity of Glaſgow,. Having there 
completed the uſual conrſe of academical ſtudies, he 
came to Edinburgh for the further proſecution of me- 
dical ſcience. After a ſhort ſtay here, a war then 
prevailing between France and Britain, he was indu— 
ced to go on board the navy in the ſtation of a ſur- 
geon's mate. In the ſervice of his country he conti— 


nued for ſeveral years; and after diſcharging for 


the rank of ſurgeon. 


ſome time the duties of an aſſiſtant, he was raiſed to 
In this ſituation, he firſt turned 
his thoughts towards the diſcovery of a remedy for 
the ſea-ſcurvy. It was not, however, at this pe- 


riod, that either chance or reaſoning ſuggeſted to him 


the employment of an article, which has fince been 
attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences. Here 
he had an opportunity only of obſerving the ſymptoms, 
of ſtudying the nature, and of lamenting the conſe— 
quences of the diſeaſe. | | | 
The termination of the war by the peace of Aix-la- 
Chapelle, put a period to Dr Macbride's employment 
as a naval ſurgeon. He had now probably obtained 
much medical knowledge in the ſchool of experience ; 
but he was ſenſible that he had ſtill much to acquire 
in that of ſcience. An ardent keenneſs to mingle in 
active life had led him from the ſchools of medicine at 
an earlier period than could have been wiſhed; and an 
earneſt defire to found his future practice in the beſt 
eſtabliſhed principles led him back to them, when a 
judgment, matured by years, and informed from the 
obſervation of facts, rendered him capable of hearing 
teachers with greater advantage. He returned therefore 
to Edinburgh, and again entered on the career of 
academical purſuits, under the tvition of Dr Monro, 
and thoſe other teachers, whoſe abilities raiſed the fame 
of the medical ichool at this place. But, not ſatisfied 
with the inftruQions to be hud from auy one ſet of 
profeſſors, the celebrity of the medical teachers in 
London led him alſo to viſit that capital. 
Earn became the pupil of thoſe diſtinguiſhed 
ecturers, Dr Hunter and Dr Smellie. And while 
from the former he laboured to acquire an accurate 
chirurgical knowledge, from the latter he endeavoured 
to obtain the true principles of midwifery conſidered 
as a ſcience. At the ſame time, he was no leſs in- 


There he, 


duftrious in improving himſelf in the ſucceſsful prac- 
tice of both arts by attention at hoſpitals. 

Thus prepared for the exerciſe of his profeſſion, a. 
bout the end of the year 1749 he fixed his reſidence 
in Dublin in the character of ſurgeon and accoucheur, 
If amiable manners, and extenſive knowledge of his 
profeſſion, could alone have been ſufficient introduc- 
tions to practice, he might in a ſhort time have look. 
ed for a competent ſhare of bufineſs in that capital; 
but while he had co combat that objection which very 
generally ariſes from youth, his progreſs was allo not 
a little retarded by an uncommon degree of modeſty, 
Hence for ſeveral years he remained almoſt in a ſtate 
of obſcurity, and was employed by but few people ei- 
ther of rank or fortune. But, if it is to be repretted 
that for many years his time was not ſo fully employed 
in the lucrative part of his profeſſion as was due to 
bis merit, it ought ſtill to be remembered, that this eſ- 
ſentially promoted the cauſe of ſcience : for by this 
means his genius and induſtry were directed to medical 
reſearches; and were productive of diſcoveries which 
will with honour tranſmit his name to lateſt poſterity. 
Theſe, though ſome of them might have been ſuccels- 
fully turned to his own emolument, were fully com- 
municated to the world in different publications; and 
he did not ſhow greater ingenuity in making diſco- 
veries, than liberality of ſentiment in publiſhing them 
for the advantage of others.—His firſt publication, 
intitled, “ Experimental Eſſays on medical and phi- 
loſophical Subjects,“ made its appearance in the year 
1764.—Theſe eſſays are five in number: 1. On the 
fermentation of alimentary mixture and the digeſtion 
of the food. 2. On the nature and properties of fix- 
ed air. 3. On the different kinds of antiſeptics. 4. Of 
the diſſolvent power of quicklime. 5. Of the ſea- 
ſcurvy. The merit of all theſe is ſufficiently known 
and acknowledged: but the laſt of them is unqueſtion- 
ably the moſt important; the method therein propo- 
ſed of both the prevention and cure of that dreadful 
diſeaſe the ſcurvy, having been confirmed by repeated 
and undeniable obſervation, EE 

Having thus equally diſtinguiſhed himſelf as an in- 
genious philoſopher and able practitioner, the world 
were not now ſlow in beſtowing upon him the tribute of 
applauſe to which he was entitled. His name was en- 
rolled with honour in the liſts of many learned ſocie- 
ties; and the univerſity where his ſtudies had firſt 
been commenced, were proud to confer upon him che 


degree of Doctor of Medicine. 


The reputation, however, of being a diſtinguiſhed. 


author, was to him but à ſecondary object; and his 
talents were not confined to the advancement of medi— 
cine alone. 
rable improvement in the art of tanning, with that 


ſpirited generolity which is ever the concomitant x 
| rea 


Having ſucceſsfully diſcovered a conſide- 
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real worth, be ſpecdily and freely communicated it to the 
public, by publiſhing, firſt, “ An account of a new me- 
thod of tanning ;? and afterwards, © InftruQtions for 
carrying on the new method of tanning.“ As a mark of 
approbation for this liberal conduct, as well as a teſti- 
mony of reſpect for his ingenuity, prize-medals were 
conferred upon him by the Societies of Arts both in 
London and Dublin. But his laſt and moſt extenſive 
publication was more immediately in the line of bis own 
prof: flion : It is intitled, * A M-.thodical Latroduction 
to the Theory and Practice of Medicine.” In that 
valuable work he has given a conciſe and connected 
view of the principles and practice of the healing art, 
as beſt eltabliſhed by ſound reaſoning, and confirmed 
by accurate obſervation. Moſt, if not all theſe pub- 
lications, not only went thro? various editions, but were 
tranſlated into different languages. | 
After the merit of Dr Macbride came to be proper- 
ly known, the public ſeemed to ſhow a deſire of ma- 
king compenſation for having ſo long overlooked it. 


His employment increaſed ſo rapidly, that he had more 


bulineſs than he could tranſaR either with eaſe or ſafe- 
ty. This having kept him in perpetual agitation both 
of body and mind, at laſt induced an almolt total in- 
capacity of ſleeping. From this circumſtance his health 
could not fail to be impaited. In this fituation, after 
accidental expoſure to cold, he was attacked with a 
fever, which put an end to his life on the 13th of De- 
cember 1778, in the 53d year of his age. 

Thoſe who were his moſt intimate acquaintance 
were inclined to believe that his death was not a little 
haſtened by domeſtie calamities. During his refidence 


in Dublin he was twice married, and was as often ſub- 


a Companion and friend. 


j ected to that inexpreſlible diſtreſs which muſt reſult 
from a final ſeparation in this world from the moſt in- 
timate and loving friends. By both of his wives he 
had ſeveral children ; but none of them ſurvived their 
father. And on theſe calamitous events, although he 
was able to conceal his feelings from the world, yet 


they gave a ſevere ſhock to his conſtitution. After 


his death, ſeveral of the playful trinkets of his infants, 
with the ſignature of dulces exuviæ, were found in his 
repoſitories among papers on medical and other impor- 
tant ſubjects: an incontrovertible proof, that in him at 
leaſt, the great mind of the philoſopher was conjoined 
with the feeling heart of the affectionate father. 

But if his abilities were remarkable as a philoſopher 
and phyſician, if his conduct was exemplary as an huſ- 
band and parent, his manners were no leſs amiable as 
His polite and benevolent 
conduct, joined to his taſte for the fine arts, conciliated 
the aſſections and eſteem of all who knew him. His 
death was univerſally and ſincerely lamented in the city 
of Dublin, | . 

MADREPO RA, in natural hiſtory, the name of a 
genus of ſubmarine ſubſtances; the characters of which 
are, That they are almoſt of a ſtony hardneſs, reſem- 
bling the corals, and are uſually divided into branches, 
and pervious by many holes or cavities, which are fre- 
guently of a ſtellar figure. 

In the Liuræan ſyſtem, this is a genus of litho- 
phyta: The animal that inhabits it is the meduſa ; 


it comprehends 39 ſpecies. Actording to Donati, 


the madrepora is like the coral as to its hardneſs, 


which is equal to'bone or marble ; the colour is white 
Vol. X. | 
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when poliſhed; its ſurface is lightly wrinkled, and the Madrepora 


wrinkles run lengthwiſe of the branches; in the centre 
there is a ſort of cylinder, which is often pierced thro? 
its whole length by two or three holes. From this 
cylinder are detached about 17 laminz, which run to 
the circumference in ſtraight lines; and are tranſverſe- 
ly ipterſected by other laming, forming many irregular 
cavities; the cellules, which are compoſed of theſe la- 
minæ ranged into a circle, are the habitations of little 


Magnolia. 


polypes, which are extremely tender animale, generally , 


tranſparent, and variegated with beautiful colours. M. 
de Peyſſone] obſerves, that thoſe writers who only con- 
ſidered the figures of ſubmarine . ſubſtances, denomi- 
nated that claſs of them, which ſeemed pierced with 
holes, p2ra; and thoſe, the holes of which were large, 
they called n⁰sdrepera. He defines them to be all 
thoſe marine bodies which are of a ſtony ſubſtance, 
without either bark or cruſt, and which have but one 


apparent opening at each extremity, furniſhed with 


rays that proceed from the centre to the circumference. 
He obſerves that the body of the animal of the madre- 
pora, Whoſe fleſh is ſo ſoft that it divides upon the 
gentleſt touch, fills the centre; the head is placed in 
the middle, and ſurrounded by ſeveral feet or claws, 
which fill the intervals of the partitions obſerved in 


this ſubſtance, and are at pleaſure brought to its head, 


and are furniſhed with yellow papille. He diſcovered 
that its head or centre was lifted up occaſionally above 
the ſurface, and often contracted and dilated itſelf like 
the pupil of the eye: he ſaw all its claws moved, as 
well as its head or centre. When the animals of the 
madrepora are deſtroyed, its extremities become white. 
In the madrepora, he ſays, the animal occupics the ex- 
tremity ; and the ſubſtance is of a Rony but more looſe 
texture than the coral. This is formed, like other 
ſubſtances of the ſame nature, of a liquor which the 
animal diſcharges; and he farther adds, that there are 


ſome ſpecies of the polype of the madrepora, which 


are produced ſingly, and others in cluſters. 

MALALEUCA, the Cavruri TREE; a genus 
of the polyandria order, belonging to the polyadelphia 
claſs of plants. There is but one ſpecies, viz. the leu- 
codendra, a native of the Eaſt Indies and South-Sea 
iſlands. Mr Forfter relates that they were found in 
the iſland of New Caledonia, They were black at the 
root, but had a bark perfectly white and looſe, with 
long narrow leaves like our willows. The leaves are 
extremely fragrant aud aromatic; and Rumphius tells 
us, that from them the natives of the Moluccas make 
the oil called cayputi. This oil is commended as a 
nervous medicine, and as being vuſeful in ſome car- 
dialgies. 
venient liquor. 

MAGNOLIA, (Encycl.) The glauca generally 
grows in a poor ſwampy ſoil, or on wet meadows. 
The Engliſh and Swedes in Penſylvania and New 
Jerſey call it b2aver-trez2, becauſe the root of this tree 
is the dainty of beavers, which are caught by its 
means. It drops its leaves early in autumn, though 
ſome of the young trees kept them all the winter. This 
tree is ſeldom found to the north of Penſylvania, where it 
begins to flower about the end of May. The ſcent of 
its bloſſoms is exquiſite : for by it you can diſcover, 
within three quarters of an Engliſh mile, whether 
theſe little trees ſtand in the neighbourhood, provided 


45 2 the 


The doſe is four or five drops in ſome con- 
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phenomena, yet there are evident proofs that it cannot Marine 
have been the cauſe of all that is attributed to it; Remains. 
and there muſt neceſſarily have been ſome other cauſe —— 


Wa 1} 
Man the wind be not againſt it; for the whole air is filled 
| with this ſweet and pleaſant odour, It is beyond de- 


Remains. 


ſcription agreeable to travel in the woods about that 
time, eſpecially towards night. They retain their 
flowers for three weeks, and even longer, according to 
the quality of the foil on which the trees ſtand ; and 
during the whole time of their being in bloſſom, they 
ſpread their odoriferous exhalations. The berries like- 
wiſe look very fine when they are ripe ; for they have 
a rich red colour, and hang in bunches on ſlender 


| talks. The cough and other pectora! diſeaſes are cu- 


red by putting the berries into rum or brandy, of 
which a draught every morning may be taken: the 
virtues of this remedy were univerſally extolled, and 
even praiſed, for their ſalutary effects in conſumptions. 
The bark being put into brandy, or boiled in any 
other liquor, is {aid not only to eaſe pectoral diſeaſes, 
but likewiſe to be of ſome ſervice againſt all internal 
pains and heat; and it was thought that a decoftion 
of it could flop the dyſentery. Perſons who had 
caught cold boiled the branches of the beaver-tree in 
water, and drank it to their great relief. Kahn. 
MAN-or-waxr BIRD, ( Pelecanus Aquilus, Lin.) Its 
bill is more than a hand's-breadth long, and is nar- 
row: the upper jaw is ſomewhat the longeſt, with a 
hook-ſhaped point: the cerc, which is blue, covers 
the bill from the eyes to the hook-ſhaped point : the 
mandibles have no ſuch ſerrated inciſions (ſupplying 
the place of teeth) as are uſually found in ſea-birds : 
the head is covered with ſhort feathers as far as the 
eyes, which are pretty large: the tongue is large, al- 
molt trifid at the top; the corner at its bottom 1s 
ſplit: the temples are naked: the wings conſiſt of 
three parts, and are very long ; of the 22 quill fea- 


thers, the firſt ten are of a conſiderable length; the 


two inner joints contain, beſides the coverts, 22 ſecon- 
dary feathers: the outward of the 12 tail-feathers are 
much longer than the middle ones, which make the 
tail look like a pair of ſciſſars. The bird is about the 
ſize of a gooſe, and is a yard long : the colour of the 
whole body, and of the tocs, is black ; but the head, 
breaſt, belly, and fore-part of the neck, are of a fine 


white. Its food is fiſhes, which it takes from others, 


becauſe it is not formed to catch them itf{elf : the Eng- 
liſh for this reaſon call it zzan of war. 


 MARANTA, line 4. for Galanza, read Galanga. 


MARBELLA, a town of Andaluſia in Spain, 


ſituated at the mouth of the Rio Verde, 20 miles north- 


eaſt of Gibraltar, and 28 ſouth-weſt of Malaga. W. 


Long. 5. 25. N. Lat. 30. 25. e 
MARINE REMAixs, a term uſed by many authors 
to expreſs the ſhells of ſea-fiſhes, and parts of cruſta- 


cCeous and other ſea-animals, found in digging at great 


depths in the earth, or on the tops of high mountains. 
Their being lodged in theſe places, is an evident and 
unqueſtionable proof of the ſea's having once been 
there, fince it muſt have covered thoſe places where it 


has left its productions. It has been a favourite ſyſtem 


with many, and particularly with the late Dr Wood- 
ward, that all theſe marine bodies were brought to the 
places where they now lie, by the waters of the uni— 
verſa] deluge; which, as we are informed by holy 
writ, covered the whole ſurface of the globe, and even 
the higheſt mountains. But though this is a very 
ready expedient to account for many of the natural 


of many of theſe remains having been placed where 
we now find them, Neither does the opinion of 
ſome particular authors, that partial inundations of 
different places have left theſe marine bodies behind 
them at the receſs of the waters, ſeem fuffigient to 
account for the multitudes of theſe remains, many of 
which we find thrown upon places inaeceſſible to ſuch 
floods. | 

Signior Moro has attempted to account for theſz 
phenomena on a new plan of reaſoning. He obſerves, 
that it is the beſt baſis of argument to begin from facts; 
and that if we: can certainly find how ſome part of 
theſe animal remains come to be depoſited at ſuch great 
diſtances from their natural reſidence, we may very ra- 
tionally conclude, that by the ſame means, be the 
what they will, all the rcſt were alſo brought thi- 
tber. He adds, that the earth, once the bottom o 
the ſea, or the Jevel ſurface of a plain, may be, and 
frequently has been, in the memory of man, raiſed vp 
into a mountain by ſubterranean fires, earthquakes, and 
volcanoes. He mentions the famous inſtance of the 
new iſland raiſed ovt of the bottom of the ſea near San- 
torini in the year 1707, which became of a circumfe— 
rence not Jeſs than ſix miles, and of the new mountain 
raiſed near Puzzoli in 1538. | 

Theſe, and many other like facts, prove that the 
origin of mountains and 1iilands may have been ſuch, 
and that the matter they conſiſt of may have been the 


ſame with what was once the bottom of the fea; and 


that the marine bodies ſound in theſe mountains were 
ſuch as were living, or remaining of living fiſh at the 
time when the iſlands or mountains were ſo raiſed above 
the ſurface of the water which before covered it. 

This is no new opinion; but this author has ſet it. 
in a new and much ſtronger light than it ever had ap- 
peared in before, by the inſtances and examples he has 
brought in proof of it. Some have been fond of be- 
lieving that che bodies we call marine remains, were. 
never indeed any parts of living animals, but that they 
are mere /uſi nature formed in the places Where they 
are found; but Fabius Columna proved this to be an 
error, ſhowing that the ſhark's tecth, or gloſſopetræ of 
the iſland of Malta, when calcined by a. (trong bre, 
yielded aſhes the ſame with thoſe from animal- bodies, 
and by no means of the ſame nature with thoſe pro- 
duced from calcined ſtones. 

That changes of parts of the bottom of the ſea into 
dry land, have often been made, is proved not only 
from the late known inflances, but from the teſtimo— 
pies of Strabo, Pliny, and other writers of credit ; and 
nothing is more obvious to resſon, than that in the 
ſudden riſe of ſuch parts of the bottom of the ſea, all 
its contents, all the ſhells, and other hard parts of fiſhes. 
lying there, would be carried up with it. 

As ſome mountains and ſome iſlands mult have cer- 
tainly been produced in this manner, it is not impoſ- 
fible but that all of them may have been ſo ; and there 
is no more than this required to account clearly and 
evidently for all the vaſt profuſion of marine bodies at 
land as we find them, without having recourſe to the 
improbable means of the univerſal deluge, which for 


many plain reaſons cannot have been the cauſe ; or _ 
| ˖ 
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the effects of particular inundations, which muſt have 


been wholly incapable of lodging many of them there. 
The lodgment of ſhells in the folid ſtrata of mountains, 


iz better accounted for by this ſyſtem of Signior Moro 


than any other; and if it be aſked why ſome moun- 
tains afford them in great plenty, and others not at all, 
it will not be difficult to anſwer, by obſerving, that 
among the mountains of the more known parts of the 
world, ſome conſiſt of mere ſolid rock, and others of 
various ſtrata of earthy and other matter; that the firſt 
of theſe may be ſuppoſed primary or natural moun- 
tains, and the others ſecondary or accidental ones; 
and that theſe marine remains are always wanting in 


the former, and uſually are found in the latter, which 


is a fact greatly favourable to this ſyſtem. 

There are many difficulties attending the accounts 
of all authors of the formation of the earth, and the 
lodging thele bodies in it; nor is this laſt ſyſtem with- 
out difficulty. The cauſes here aſſigned as to the ori— 
gin of mountains and lands, doubtleſs have been ſo in 
regard to ſome, but ſcarce to all; and the bodies here 
treated of are ſo numeroue, in ſome particular places, 
that ſcarce any account can ſolve the difficulty of their 


| being collected together in ſo ſtrange a manner. 


MARTTFAGIUM, (Ercyct.) In the feudal cuſtoms, 
maritagium (as contradiſtinguiſhed from matrimonium) 
ſigniſies the power which the lord or guardian in chi- 
valry had of diſpoſing of his infant ward in matrimony. 
For while the infant was in ward; the guardian had 
the power of tendering him or her a ſuitable match, 
without diſparagement or inequality: which if the 
infants refuſed, they forfeited the value of the marriage, 
valorem maritagii, to their guardian; that is, ſo much 
as a jury would aſſeſs, or any one would bona fide give 
to the guardian for ſuch an alliance: and if the infants 
marricd themſelves without the guardian's conſent, they 
forfeited double the value, duplicem valorem maritagii. 


MASCULUS FLos, See Fros Maſculus in this 


ApPENDIX. | ; 


MASORA, a term in the Jewiſh theology, fignify- 


ing a work on the Bible, performed by ſeveral learned 


rabbins, to ſecure it from any alterations which might 


otherwiſe happen. 

Their work regards merely the letter of the Hebrew 
text; in which they have, firſt, fixed the true reading 
by vowels and accents: they have, ſecondly, numbered 


not only the chapters and ſections, but the verſes, 


words, and letters of the text : and they find in the 
Pentateuch 5245 verſes, and in the whole Bible 23206. 
The maſora is called, by the Jews, the hedge or fence of 
e laub, becauſe this enumeration of the verſes, &c. 
is a means of preſerving it from being corrupted and 
altered. They have, thirdly, marked whatever irregu- 
larities occur in any of the letters of the Hebrew text; 
uch as the different ſize of the letters, their various 
poſitions and inverſions, &c, and they have been fruit 
tul in finding out reaſons for theſe irregularities and 
myſteries in them. They are, fourthly, ſuppoſed to 


be the authors of the Keri and Chetibh, or the margi- | 


ral corrections of the text in our Hebrew Bibles. 

The text of the ſacred books, it is to be obſerved, 
was originally written without any breaks or diviſions 
into chapters or verſes, or even into words; ſo that a 
whole book, in the ancient manner, was but one con- 
unued word; of this kind we have fill ſeveral ancient 
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manuſcripts, both Greek and Latin. In regard, there- Maſora, 


number of alterations, whence various readings had 
ariſen, and the original was become much mangled 
and diſguiſed, the Jews had recourſe to a canon, which 
they judged infallible, to fix and aſcertaia the reading 
of the Hebrew text ; and this rule they call ura, 
6 tradition,” from u, fradidit, as if this critique were 
nothing but a tradition which they had received from 
their forefathers. Accordingly they ſay, that when 


God gave the law to Moſes at mount Sinai, he taught 


him, firſt, the true reading of it; and, ſecondly, its 
true interpretation ; and that both theſe were handed 
down by oral tradition, from generation to generation, 
till at leogth they were committed to writing. The 
former of theſe, viz. the true reading, is the ſubject of 
the maſora ; the latter, or true interpretation, that of 
the miſhna and gemara. Jy 
According to Elias Levita, they were the Jews of a 
famous ſchool at Tiberias, about 500 years after 
Chriſt, who compoſed, or at leaſt began, the maſora ; 
whence they are called maſorites, and maſoretic doc- 
tors. Aben Ezra makes them the authors of the points 
and accents in the Hebrew text, as we now find it; 
and which ſerve for vowels. | 
The age of the maſorites has been much diſputed. 
Archbiſhop Uſher places them before Jerom ; Capel, 
at the end of the fifth century; father Morin, in the 
tenth century. Baſnage ſays, that they were not a ſo- 
ciety, but a ſucceſſion of men; and that the maſora is the 
work of many grammarians, who, without aſſociating 
and communicating their notions, compoſed this col- 
lection of criticiſms on the Hebrew text. It is urged 
that there were maſorites from the time of Ezra and 
the men of the great ſynagogue, to about the year of 
Chriſt 1030; and that Ben Aſher and Ben Naphtali, 
who were the beſt of the profeſſion, and who, accord- 
ing to Baſnage, were the inventors of the maſora, 
flouriſhed at this time. Each of theſe publiſhed a copy 


of the whole Hebrew text, as correct, ſays Dr Pri- 


deaux, as they could make it. The eaſtern Jews have 
followed that of Ben Naphtali, and the weſtern that 
of Ben Aſher; and all that has been done fince is to 
copy after them, without making any more corrections 
or maſoretical criticiſms, ; | 

The Arabs have done the ſame thing by their Ko— 
ran that the maſorites have done by the Bible ; nor 
do the Jews deny their having borrowed this expedient 
from the Arabs, who firit put it in practice in the ſe- 
venth century. | 

There is a great and little maſora printed at Ve- 
nice and at Bafil, with the Hebrew text, in a different 
character. Buxtorf has written a maſoretic commen- 
tary, which he calls Tiberias. | ; 

MASQUE, or Mass, a cover for the face, con- 
trived with apertures for the eyes and mouth; origi— 
nally worn chiefly by women of condition, either to 
preſerve their complexion from the weather, or out of 
modeſty, to prevent their being Known. 

Poppæa, wife of Nero, is ſaid to be the firſt inven- 
tor of the maſque ; which ſhe did to guard her com- 
plexion from the ſun and weather, as being the molt 
delicate woman, with regard to her perſon, that has 
been known. = 

Theatrical maſques were in common uſe both among 
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fore, the ſacred writings had undergone an infinite Maſque. 
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Maſquerade the Greeks and Romans: Suidas and Athznens aſcribe 
Meaſures. the invention of them to the poet Cherilus, a contem- 


porary of Theſpis; Horace attributes them to Eſchy- 


Jus; but Ariſtotle informs ns, that the real inventor, 
and conſequently the time of their firſt introduction 
and uſe, were unknown. Brantome obſerves, that the 
common uſe of modern maſques was not iatroduced till 
towards the end of the 16th century, 

MASQUERADE, or Mascazans, an aſſemblyof 
perſons maiqued or diſguiſed, meeting to dance and 
divert themſelves. This was much in vſe with vs, and 
has been long a very common practice abroad, eſpe- 
cially in carnival time. | 

The word comes from the Italian maſcearata, and 
that from the Arabic maſcara, which ſignifies © rail— 
lery, buffoonery.” Granacci, who died in 1543, is 
ſaid to have been the firſt inventor of maſquerades. 

MEASURES, (Eacycl.) It is neceffary, for the 
convenience of commerce, that an uniformay ſhould 

be obſerved in weights and meaſures, and regu- 
lated by proper ſtandards. A foot- rule may be uſed 
as a ſtanderd for meaſures of length, a buſhel for 
meaſures of capacity, and a pound for weights, There 
ſhould be only one authentic ftandard of each kind, 
formed of the moſt durable materials, and kept with 
all poſſible care. A ſufficient number of copies, ex- 
aQly correſponding to the principal ſtandard, may be 
diſtributed for adjuſting the weights and meaſures that 
are made for common uſe. There are ſeveral ftandards 
of this kind both in England and Scotland. See the 
article WreiGnTs and Meaſures, ( Encycl.) 

If any one of the ſtandards above-mentioned be 
juſtly preſerved, it will ſerve as a foundation for the 
others, by which they may be corrected, if inaccurate, 
or reſtored, if entirely loſt. For inſtance, if we have a 
ſtandard foot, we can eaſily obtain an inch, and can 
make a box, which ſhall contain a cubical inch, and 
may ſerve as a ſtandard for meaſures of capacity, If 
it be known that a pint contains 100 cubical inches, 
we may make a veſſel five inches ſquare, and four in- 
ches deep, which will contain a pint. If the ſtandard 
be required in any other torm, we may fill this veſſel 
with water, and regulate another to contain an equal 
quantity. Standards for weights may be obtained 
from the ſame foundation ; for if we know how many 
inches of water it takes to weigh a pound, we have 
only to meaſure that quantity, and the weight which 
balances it may be aſſumed as the ſtandard of a pound. 

Again, if the ſtandard of a pound be given, the 

meaſure of an inch may be obtained from it : for we 
may weigh a cubical inch of water, and pour it into a 
regular veſſel; and having noticed how far it is filled, 
we may make another veiſe] of like capacity, in the 
form of a cube. The ſide of this veſſe] may be aſf- 
ſymed as the ſtandard for an inch; and ſtandards for 

a foot, a pint, or a buſhel, may be obtained from it. 
Water is the moſt proper ſubſtance for regulating 
ſtandards ; for all other bodies differ in weight from 
thers of the ſame kind; whereas it is found by expe- 


. rience that ſpring and river water, rain, and melted 


ſnow, and all other kinds, have the fame weight; and 
this uniformly holds in all countries when the water 
ze pure, alike warm, aud free from ſalt and minerals. 
Thus, any one ſtandard is fuſficient for reſtoring all 
the reſt, It may further be deſired to hit on ſome ex- 


pedient, if poſſible, for reſtoring the ſtandarde, in caſe Meri 
that all of them ſhould ever-fall into diſorder, or ſhould —— 


be forgotten, through the length of time, and the vi. 


ciſſitudes of human affairs. This ſeems difficult, as no 


words can convey a preciſe idea of a foot - rule, or a 
pound weight, Meaſures, aſſumed from the dimen. 
ſions of the human body, as a foot, a handbreadth, 
or a pace, mult nearly be the ſame in all ages, unleſs 
the fize of the human race undergo ſome changs; and 
therefore, if we know how many ſquare feet a Roman 
acre contained, we may form ſome judgment of the 
nature of the law which reſtricted the property of a 
Roman citizen to ſeven acres; and this is ſufficient to 


render hiſtory intelligible ; but it is too inaccurate to 


repulate meaſures for commereial purpoſes. The ſame 
may be ſaid of ſtandards, deduced from the meaſure of 
a barley-corn, or the weight of a grain of wheat. If 
the diſtance of two mountains be accurately meaſured. 
and recorded, the nature of the meaſure uſed will be 
preſerved in a more permanent manner than by any 
ſtandard; for if ever that meaſure fall into diſuſe, and 
another be ſubſtituted in its place, the diltance may 
be meaſured again, and the proportion of the ſtan— 
dards may be aſcertained by comparing the new and 
ancient diſtances. | 

But the moſt accurate and unchangeable manner of 
eſtabliſning ſtandards is, by comparing them with the 
length of pendulums. The longer a pendulum is, it 
vibrates the flower ; and it muſt have one preciſe length 
in order to vibrate in a ſecond. The lighteſt differ 
ence in length will occafion a difference in the time; 
which will become abundantly ſenſible after a number 
of vibrations, and will be eaſily obſerved if the pendu- 
lum be applied to regulate the motion of a clock. The 
length of a pendulum which vibrates ſeconds in Lon- 
don 1s about 39+ inches, is conftantly the ſame at the 
ſame place; but it varies a little with the latitude of 
the place, being ſhorter as the latitude is leſs, There- 
fore, though all ſtandards of weights and meaſures 
were loſt, the length of a ſecond pendulum .might be 
found by repeated trials ; and if the pendulum be pro- 
perly divided, the juſt meaſure of an inch will be ob- 
tained; and from this all other ſtandards may be re- 
ſtored. | 

1. Meaſures of length. Lineal meaſure is regulated 
by the yard. The uſe of this meaſure was eſtabliſhed 
by Henry I. of England, and the ſtandard taken from 
the length of his own arm. Tt is divided into 30 
inches, and each inch is ſuppoſed equal'to 3 barley- 
corns. When uſed for meaſuring cloth, it is divided 
into 4 quarters, and each quarter ſubdivided into 4 
nails. The Engliſh ell is equal to a yard and a quar- 
ter, or 45 inches, and is uſed in meafuring linens im- 
ported from Germany and the Low-Countrics. _ 

The Scots e/wand was eſtabliſned by king David J. 
and divided into 37 inches. The ſtandard is kept in 
the council-chamber of Edinburgh; and being compa- 
red with the Engliſh yard, is found to meaſure 375 
inches; and therefore the Scots inch and foot are lar- 
ger than the Engliſh, in the proportion of 180 to 1853 
but this difference being ſo inconſiderable, is ſeldom 
attended to in practice. The Scots ell, though for- 
bidden by law, is ſtill uſed for meaſuring ſome coarſe 
commodities, and is the foundation of the land-meaſure 
of Scotland, | 
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A hand in horſemanſhip is 4 inches. 

A ſpan 9 inches, 

A. geometrical pace 5 feet, 

A fathom, chicily _ in meaſuring depth, 6 
feet. 

Itinerary meaſure is regulated by Table IX. (ſee 
ARITHMETIC, p. 655.) both in England and Scot- 
land. The length of 0 chain is 4 poles, or 22 yards; 


80 chains make a mile. The old Scots computed miles 
were generally about a mile and a half each. 

The reel for yarn is 24 yards, or 10 quarters, in 
circuit 3. 120 threads make a cut, 12 cuts make a haſp 
or hank, and 4 hanks make a ſpindle, 

2. Land meaſure. This, in England, is regulated 
by Tab. VII. (ſee ARITHMETIC, p. 655.). Becauſe 
the length of a pole is 5 yards and a balf, the ſquare 
of the ſame contains 304 ſquare yards. A ſquare mile 
contains 640 ſquare acres. In meaſuring fens and 
woodlands, 18 feet are generally allowed to the pole, 
and 21 feet in foreſt lands. 

A hide of land, frequently mentioned in the earlier 
part of the Eogliſh hiſtory, contained about 100 arable 
acres; and 5 hides were elteemed a knight's fee. At 


the time of the Norman conqueſt, there were 243,000 
hides in England. 


Scots land-meaſure is founded on the 3 ell, and 


regulated by Tab. VIII. (See ArrTHmMETIC, p. 655. ) 
The proportion between the Scots and Engliſh acre, 
ſuppoſing the feet in both meaſures alike, is as 1369 
to 1089, or nearly as 5 to 4. If the difference of the 


feet be regarded, the proportion is as 10,000 to 786. 


The length of the chain for meaſuring. land in Scot- 
land is 24 ells, or 74 feet. | 
A huſband-Jand contains 6 acres of ſock and ſcythe 


land, that is, of land that may be tilled with a plough 
13 acres of arable land make 


or mown With a ſcythe : 
one OX-ganp, and 4 ox gangs make a pound-land of 
old extent. 

3. Liquid meaſure. The Engliſh gallon was origi- 
nally founded on the Troy weight. It was appointed 
that 81b. Troy of wheat, gathered from the middle of 
the ear, and well dried, ſhould make a gallon. When 
averdupois weight came into vſe, another gallon was 


formed from it in the ſame manner; which therefore is 


greater than the former, in the ſame proportion that 
the Ib. averdupois exceeds the Ib. Troy. 


The wine-gallon is now appointed to contain 231 


inches; and a cylindrical veffel, 7 inches diameter and 
6 inches deep, which anſwers almoſt exactly to that 


capacity, is alſo appointed to be a legal wine-gallon. 
This meaſure is uſed for wine, ſpirits, vinegar, oil, cy- 


der, perry, and honey. 
The ale-gallon is appointed to contain 282 inches; 
and is uſed in ſelling malt-liquors of all kinds, and in 
collecting the revenue of excite. 
Table of Wine Meaſure. 
2 pints=1 quart 
2 quarts=1. pottle 
3 pottles=1. gallon 
10 gallons=1 anker 
18 galions=1 runlet 
342 gallons= 1 barrel 
42 pallons=1 tierce 


2 bar. or 
63 gallons? boglhezd 


Table of Ale Meaſure. 
2 pints ai quart 
2. quarts=1. pottle 
2 pottles=1 gallon 
8-gallons=1 firkin ale 
9.gallons=1 firkin beer 
2 firkins=1 kilderken 
4 firkins=1. barrel 
2 barrels I hd, 
2. hds. 1 butt 


1 


malt tax. 
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84 gallons=1 puncheon 2 butts 1 ton 
2 hds.=1 pipe or butt | 
2 butts=1 ton 
The barrel for ale in London is 32 gallons, and the 
barrel for beer 36 pallons. In all other places of 
England, the barre), both for ale and beer, is 36 
allons. | 
For the Scots meaſures, ſee Pixr, 


(Encycl.) 


4. Dry meaſures. The Randard for meaſuring corn,. 
ſalt, coals, and other dry goods, in England, 15 the 


Wincheſter gallon, which contains 2724 cubic inches, 
The buſhel contains 8 pallons, or 2178 inches. A ey- 
Iindrical veſſel, 184 inches diameter, and 8 inches deep, 
is appointed to be uſed as a buſhel in levying the 
A veſſel of theſe dimenſions is rather leſs 
than the Wincheſter buſhel of 8 gallons, for it contains 


only 2150 inches; though probably there was no dif- 
ference intended. 


The denominations of dry meaſure commonly uſed, 


are given in Tab. V. (ſee AgiTameTic, p. 655.) Four 


Meaſures, 


quarters corn make a chaldron, 5 quarters make a wey 


or load, and 10 quarters make a ton. 
ſea- coal, 5 pecks make a buſhel, 9 buſhels make a 
quarter or vatt, 4 quarters make a chaldron, and 21 
ebaldrons make a ſcore. | 

There was formerly only one meaſure of capacity 
in Scotlandz and ſome commodities were heaped, 
others firaiked, or meaſured exactly to the capacity of 
the ſtandard. 


forbidden, as unequal, and a larger meaſure appointed 


for ſuch commodities as that cuſtom had been extend 


ed to. 


The wheat- frlot, uſed allo for rye, peaſe, beans, 


ſalt, and graſs- ſeeds, contains 21 pints 1 mutchkin, 
meaſured by the Stirling jug. The barley-firlot, uſed 
alſo for oats, fruit, and potatoes, contains 31 pints. 

A. different method of regulating the firlot was ap- 
pointed, from the dimenſions of a cylindrical veſſel. 
The diameter for both meaſures was fixed at 195 

inches, the depth 75+ inches for the wheat-firlot, and 
104 for the barley firlot. A ſtandard conſtructed by 
theſe meaſures is rather leſs than when regulated by 
the pint ; and as it is difficult to make veſſels exactly 


cylindrical, the regulation by the pint bas prevauied; | 


and the other. method gone 1nto diſuſe. 

If the 5: ring g jug contain 1034 inches, the wheat- 
firlot will contain 2109 inches ; which is more than 2 
per cent. larger than the legal malt-buſhel of England, 
and about 1 per cent. larger than the Wincheſter bu— 
ſhe]: and the barley-firlot will contain 3208 inches. 
The barley-boll 1s nearly equa] to fix legal malt bu- 
ſhels, 

In Stirlingſhire, 17 pecks are reckoned to the boll : 
in Inverneſsſhire, 18 pecks : in Ayrſhire, the boll is 
the ſame as the Enpliſh quarter. And the firlots,, 
in many places, are larger than the Linlthgow Gan- 
dard. 

40 feet hewn timber make a load. 
50 feet unhewn timber make a load, 
32 gallons make a herring barrel. 

42 gallons make a ſalmon barrel. 

1. cwt, gun-powder makes a barrel. 

256 lb. ſoap make a barrel. 

10 dozen candles make a barrel.. 

12. barrels. make a laſt. 


ME. 


The method of heaping was afterwards. 


In meaſuring 


MIN 


Ateticine MEDICINE, ne 494. See further the article Sen- 


| 
Mine. 


PENT, in this APENDIX. | 
MEDINE, an Egyptian piece of money, of iron 

filvered over, and about the tize of a filver threepeuce. 
MERCURY. Line 2. for 214, read 414. 
MERCURIFICATION, in metallurgic chemi- 


ſtry, the obtaining the mercury from metallic minerals 
in its fluid form. 


For the effecting this, thoſe who 
have been engaged in theſe reſearches have propoſed 
three methods. The firſt is by means of a certain 
mercury, ſo prepared as to have a diſſolving power, 
by which it could take up the mercuries of metals in 
the ſame manner as water diſſolves ſalt from aſhes. 
'The ſecond is by means of certain regenerating ſalts, 
ſuch as ſal ammoniac, which are to detain the more 
earthy parts of metals, and leave their mercuries ſe- 
parate or ſeparable from them by ſublimation or other- 
wiſe ; and the third method is by means of a large lens 
or burning-plaſs, in the focus whereof, if any metal be 
applied, its mercurial part is ſaid to ſeparate and go off 
in fume, which when collected and condenſed, appears 
to be running mercury. | 


The firlt of theſe methods would be very eaſy if the 


proper mercury were to be readily produced; the ſe- 


cond is extremely laborious, and requires much pa- 
tience and reiteration. But the third ſeems eaſy e- 
nough, and practicable to advantage, when a glaſs of 
three or four feet in diameter 1s at hand, the ſky ſerene, 
and the ſun ſhines ſtrong. 

For other proceſſes, the reader may conſult Junker's 
Conſpectus Chemiæ. But theſe mercurified metals, or 
their mercurial principle rendered ſenſible, are a kind 
of philoſophical mercury, which, although they re- 


ſemble ordinary mercury, are nevertheleſs ſaid by per- 


ſons exerciſed in ſuch ſtudies, to differ from it conſi- 
derably, by having a greater ſpecific gravity, by more 
eſfectually penetrating and diſſolving metals, by a 
ſtronger adheſion to theſe, and by a leſs volatility. 
MILLEPORA, in natural hiſtory, a name by 
which Linnzus diſtinguiſhes that genus of lithophytes, 
of a hard ſtructure and full of holes, which are not 


ſtellate or radiated, and whoſe animal is the hydra, in 


which it differs from the madrepora, and comprehend- 
ing 14 different ſpecies. | 

In the millepora, the animal which forms and inha- 
bits 1t occupies the ſubſtance ; and it is obſerved that 
the milleporz grow upon one another : their little ani- 
mals produce their ſpawn ; which attaching itſelf ei— 


ther to the extremity of the body already formed, or 


underneath it, pives a different form vo this produc- 
tion. Hence the various ſhapes of the millepora, 
which is compoſed of an infinite number of the cells of 
thoſe little inſects, which all together exhibit different 
figures, though every particular cellula has its eſſen— 
tial form, and the ſame dimenſions, according to its 
own ſpecies, _—— 

MINE, in the military art, (Encycl.) Mines are 
either dug within the body of the eartb, as thoſe made 
by the beſieged to blow up the works of the beſiegers 
before they make a lodgment on the covered way; or 
in eminences and riting grounds, as to make a breach 
in the ramparts, &c. or to blow up walls, or, laſily, 
to tear up rocks, | 

Two ounces of powder have been found, by experi- 
ment, capable of raiting two cubic feet of earth; con- 


tons 


ſequently 200 ounces, that is, 12 pound 8 ounces, M, 


M 1 N 


will raiſe 200 cubic feet, which is only 16 feet ſhort 
of a cubic toiſe, becauſe 200 ounces joined together 
bave proportionably a greater force than 2 ounces, ag 
being an united force, | 

All the turnings a miner uſes to carry on his mines, 
and through which he conducts the ſauciſſe, ſhould be 
well filled with earth and dung; and the maſonry in 
proportion to the earth to be blown up, as 3 to 2, 
The entrance of the chamber of the mine ought to be 
firmly ſhut with thick planks, in the form of a St An. 
drew's croſs, ſo that the incloſure be ſecure, and the 
void ſpaces ſhut up with dung or tempered earth. If 
a gallery be made below or on the fide of the chamber, 
it mult abſolutely be filled up with the ſtrongeſt ma- 
ſonry, half as long again as the height of the earth ; 
for this gallery wiil not only burit, but likewiſe ob- 
{tru& the effect of the mine. The powder ſhould al- 


ways be kept in ſacks, which are opened when the 


mine is charged, and ſome' of the powder ſtrewed 
about: the greater the quantity of earth to be raiſed 
is, the greater is the effect of the mine, ſuppoling it 
to have the dne proportion of powder, Powder has 
the ſame effect upon maſonry as upon earth, that is, 
it will proportionably raiſe either with the ſame velo- 
city. | 

The branches which are carried into the ſolidity of 


walls do not exceed three feet in depth, and two teet 


fix inches in width nearly: this fort of mine is moſt 
excellent to blow up the ſtrongeſt walls. 5 
The weight of a cubic foot of powder ſhould be 
8olb. 1 foot 1 inch cube will weigh 100Ib. and 1 foot 
2 inches and 12, 150lb. and 200lb. of powder will be 
1 foot 5 inches cube; however, there is a diverſity in 


this, according to the quantity of ſaltpetre in the gun- 


powder. | 
If, when the mines are made, water be found at the 


bottom of the chamber, planks are laid there, on 


which the powder 1s placed either in ſacks or barrels, 
of 100Ib, each. The ſauciſle muſt have a clear paſſage 
to the powder, and be laid in an auget or wooden 
trough, through all the branches. When the powder 
is placed in the chamber, the planks are laid to cover 
it, and others again acroſs theſe ; then one is placed 
over the top of the chamber, which is ſhaped for that 


' purpoſe : between that and thoſe which cover the 
powder, props are placed, which ſhore it up ; ſome 


inclining towards the outfide, others to the inſide of 
the wall; all the void ſpaces being filled with earth, 
dung, brick, and rough ſtones. Afterwards planks are 
placed at the entrance of the chamber, with one acroſs 
the top, whereon they buttreſs three ſtrong props, 
whoſe other ends are likewiſe propped againſt another 


plank ſituated on the fide of the earth in the branch; 
which props being well fixed between the planks with 


wedges, the branch ſhould then be filled up to its en- 
trance with the forementioned materials. The ſauciſſes 
which paſs through the ſide- branches muſt be exactly 
the ſame length with that in the middle, to which they 


join: the part which reaches beyond the entrance of 


the mine is that which conveys the fire to the other 
three; the ſaueiſſes being of equal length, will ſpring 
together. From a great number of experiments, it 
appears, 1. That the force of a mine is always towards 
the weakelt fide; ſo that the diſpoſition of che mow” 
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ber of a mine does not at all contribute to determine 


Mine 
. this effect. 2. That the quantity of powder muſt 
— be greater or leſs, in proportion to the greater or leſs 


weight of the bodies to be raiſed, rnd to their greater 
or leſs coheſion ; ſo that you are to allow for each cu- 


| bie fathom | 
Of looſe earth, - - 9 or folb. 
Firm earth and ſtrong ſand, . 11 or 12 
Fat clayey earth, - - 15 or 16 
New maſonry, not ſtrongly bound, 15 or 20 
Old maſonry, well bound, - - 25 or 30 


3. That the aperture, or entonnoir of a mine, if right- 
ly charged, is a cone, the diameter of whoſe bale is 
double the height taken from the centre of the mine. 


4. That when the mine has been overcharged, its en; 


tonnoir 18 nearly cylindrical, the diameter of the upper 
extreme not much exceeding that of the chamber. 
5. That beſides the ſhock of the powder againſt the 


bodies it takes up, it likewiſe cruſhes all the earth that 


borders upon it, both underneath and ſidewiſc. 

To charge a mine ſo as to have the molt advantage- 
ous effect, the weight of the matter to be carried muſt 
be known; that is, the ſolidity of a right cone, whoſe 
baſe is double the height of the earth over the centre 
of the mine: thus, having found the ſolidity of the 
cone in cubic fathoms, multiply the number of fathoms 
by the number of pounds of powder neceſſary for rai- 
ſing the matter it contains; and if the cone contains 
matters of different weights, take a mean weight be- 
tween them all, always having a regard to their degree 
of coheſion. 5 | 

As to the diſpoſition of mines, there is but one ge- 
neral rule, which is, that the fide towards which one 
would determine the effect be the weakeſt ; but this 
varies according to occaſions and circumflances. 

The calculation of mines is generally built upon 
this hypotheſis, That the entonnoir of a mine 1s the 
fruſtum of an inverted cone, whoſe altitude is equal to 
the radius of the excavation of the mine, and the 
diameter of the whole leſſer baſe is equal to the line of 
leaſt reſiſtance; and though theſe ſuppoſitions are not 
quite exact, yet the calculations of mines deduced from 
them have proved ſucceſsful in practice; for which 


reaſon this calculation ſhould be followed, till a better 


and more fimple be found out. | 

M. de Valliere found that the entonnoir of a mine 
was a parabaloid, which is a ſolid generated by the 
rotation of a ſemiparabola about its axis ; but as the 
difference between theſe two is very inſignificant in 
practice, that of the fruſtum of a cone may be uſed. 

MINERALOGY, (Enycl.) P. 5065. line 13. 
'rom the bottom, for n zu v, mark de f; and line 5. 
_ the bottom, after acids, ſupply 4 mentioned, 
n* 68.77 | | 

MORGO, anciently Amorgot, an iſland in the Ar- 
chipelago, fertile in wine, oil, and corn. It is well 
cultivated, and the inhabitants are affable, and ge- 
verally of the Greek-church, The beſt parts belong 
to a monaſtery, The greateſt inconvenience in this 
end is the want of wood. It is 30 miles in circum- 
icrence. E. Long. 26. 15. N. Lat. 36. 30. 

MOSSES, (Encycl.) Moſſes, by the inconſiderate 
mind, are generally deemed an uſeleſs or inbgnificant 
Part of the creation. That they are not, is evident 
rom hence; that he who made them has made no- 
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thing in vain, but on the contrary has pronounced 


all his works to be very good. Many of their uſes we 
know; that they have many more which we know not, — 


is. unqueſtionable, fince there is probably no one thing 
in the univerſe of which we dare to aſſert that we know 
all their uſes, Thus much we are certain of with re- 
ſpect to moſſes, that as they flouriſh moſt in winter, 
and at that time cover the ground with a beautiful 
green carpet, in many places which would be other- 


wife naked, and when little verdure is elſewhere to be 


ſeen ; ſo at the ſame time they ſhelter and preſerve the 
ſeeds, roots, gems, and embryo plants of many ve- 
getables, which would otherwiſe periſh ; they furniſh 
materials for birds to build their nefts with ; they af- 
ford a warm winter's retreat for ſome quadrupeds, ſuch 
as bears, dormice, and the like, and for numberleſs 
inſets, which are the food of birds and fiſhes, and 
theſe again the food or delight of men. Many of them 
grow on rocks and barren places, and rotting away 
afford the firſt principles of vegetation to other plants, 
which could never elſe have taken root there. Others 
grow in bogs and marſhes, and, by continual increaſe 
and decay, fill up and convert them either into fertile 
paſtures, or into peat-bogs the ſource of inexhaullible 
tuel to the polar regions.—They are applicable alſo to 
many domeſtic purpoſes : the lycopodiums are ſome of 


.them uſed in dyeing of yarn, and in medicine ; the 


ſphagnumi and polytrichum furniſh convenient beds for 
the Laplanders; the hypnums are uſed in tiling of 
houſes, ſtopping crevices in walls, packing up of 
brittle wares and the roots of plants for diſtant con- 


veyance.—To which may be added, that all in ge- 


neral contribute entertainment and agreeable inſtruc- 
tion to the contemplative mind of the naturaliſt, at 
a ſeaſon when few other plants offer themſelves to his 
view, | | 
MOATAZALITES, orSerarRATtT1sTs, a religious 
ſect among the Turks, who deny all forms and quali- 
ties in the Divine Being ; or who diveſt God of his 
attributes. | 

There are two opinions among the Turkiſh divines 
concerning God. The firſt admits metaphyſical forms, 
or attributes ; as, that God has wiſdom, by which he 
is wiſe ; power, by which be 1s powerful; eternity, 
by which he is eternal, &c, 

The ſecond allows God to be wiſe, powerful, eter— 


nal ; but will not allow any form or quality in God, 
for fear of admitting a multiplicity, 


Thoſe who follow this latter opinion are called 


Moatazalites ; they who follow the former, Sephalites. 


The Moatazalites alſo believed that the word of God 
was created in ſubjedo, as the ſchoolmen term it, and 
to conſiſt of letters and ſound ; copies thereof being 
written in books to expreſs or imitate the original ; 
they denied abſolute predeſtination, and affirmed that 
man is a. free agent. This ſe& is ſaid to have firſt 
invented the ſcholaſtic divinity, and is ſubdivided into 


no leſs than 20 inferior ſects, which mutually brand 


one another with infidelity, 
MUNDA, (Encycl.) This city was anciently 


famous for a victory gained by Czfar over the two 


ſons of Pompey, who had collected an army in Spain 


after the defeat of their father at Pharſalia. An ac- 
count of the battle was referred from Rome, n* 218. 
to Myuxba, but omntcd, 


'L h * 


Mo ſſes 
* 
Munda. 


Munda. 


M1 


The Pompeys poſted their army advantageouſly on 
a riſing ground, whereof one fide was defended by the 
city of Munda, and the other by a ſmall river which 
watered the plain, and by a marſh; ſo that the enemy 
could not attack them but in front. Cæſar likewiſe 
drew up his troops with preat art, and having advan- 
ced a little way from his camp, ordered them to 


halt, expecting the enemy would abandon their advan- 


tageous poſt, and come to meet him. But as they did 
not ſtir, Cæſar made as if he intended to fortify him- 
ſelf in that poſt; which induced the young general, who 
looked upon this as a ſign of fear, to advance into the 
plain, and attack the enemy before they could ſecure 
themſelves with any works. Pompey's army was by 
far the moſt numerous; for it conſiſted of 13 legions, 
6000 horſe, and an incredible number of auxiliaries, 
among whom were all the forces of Bocchus king of 
Mauritania, commanded by his two ſons, both youths 
of great valour and bravery. Cæœſar had 80 cohorts, 
three legions, to wit, the third, the fifth, and the 
tenth, and a body of 8000 horſe. As the enemy 
drew near, Cæſar betrayed a great deal of uneaſineſs 
and concern, as if he were doubiful of the ſucceſs, 
knowing he was to engage men no way inferior in va- 
lour and experience to his own, and commanded by 


officers who had on many occaſions given fignal proofs 


of their bravery and conduct. Caneius, the elder of 
the two brothers, was generally looked upon as an 
able commander; and Labienus, who had revolted, e- 
ſteemed ſcarce inferior to Cæſar himſelf. 

However, the diQator, deſirous to put an end to 
the civil war, either by his own death, or that of his 
rivals, gave the fignal for the battle, and fell upon the 
enemy with his uſual vigour and reſolution. At the 
firſt onſet, which was dreadful, the auxiliaries on, both 
ſides betook themſelves to flight, leaving the Romans 
to decide their quarrel by themfelves. Then the le- 
gionaries engaged, with a fury hardly to be expreſs- 
ed; Cæſar's men being encouraged by the hopes of 
putting an end to all their labours by this battle, and 
thoſe of Pompey ex:rting themſelves out of neceſſity 
and deſpair, fince moſt of them expected no quarter, 
as having been formerly pardoned. Never was victory 
more obſtinately diſputed. Cæſar's men, who had 
been always uſed to conquer, found themſelves ſo vi- 


gorouſly charged by the enemy's legionaries, that they 


began to give ground; and though they did not turn 
their backs, yet it was manifeſt that ſhame alone 
kept them in their poſts. All authors agree, that 
Czſar had never been in ſo great danger; and he him- 
ſelf, when he came back to his camp, told his friends, 
that be had often fought for viRory, but this was the 
firſt time he had ever fought for life. Thinking him- 


ſelf abandoned by fortune, which had hitherto fa- 


voured him, he had ſome thoughts of ſtabbing himſelf 
with his own ſword, and, by a voluntary death, pre- 
venting the diſgrace of a defeat: but returning ſoon 
to himſelf, and concluding it would be more to his re- 
putation to fall by the enemy's hand at the head of 
his troops, than, in a fit of deſpair, by his own, he 
diſmounted from his horſe, and fnatching a buckler 
from one of his legionaries, he threw himſelf, like a 
man in deſpair, into the midſt of the enemy; crying 
out to his men, Are you not aſhamed to deliver yuur ge- 
neral into the hands of boys? At theſe words, the ſol- 
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diers of the tenth legion, animated by the example of Mund 
their general, fell upon the enemy with freſh vigour, 


victory at length is ours ; Labienus flies. 


MU. 


and made a dreadtul havock of them. But, in ſpite 
of their utmoſt efforts, Pompey's men ſtill kept their 
ground, and, though greatly fatigued, returned to the 
charge with equal vigour. Then the Czſarians began 
to deſpair of victory; and the dictator, running thro? 
the ranks of his diſheartened legionaries, had much ado 
to keep them together. The battle had already laſted 
from the riting to the ſetting of the ſun, without any 
conſiderable advantage on either fide, 

At length a mere accident decided the diſpute in 
favour of the dictator. Bogud, a petty king of Mau- 
ritania, had joined Cæſar, foon after bis arrival in 
Spain, with ſome ſquadrons of Numidian horſe ; but, 
in the very beginning of the battle, being terrified at 
the ſhouting of the ſoldiers, intermingled with groans, 
and the claſhing of their arms, he had abandoned his 
polt, and retired with the auxiharies under his com- 
mand to a rifing ground at a ſmall diftance from the 
enemy's camp. There he continued the whole day an 
idle ſpectator of the battle that was fought in the 
plain. But towards the evening, partly out of ſhame, 


and partly out of compaſſion for his friend Czſar, he 


reſolved to fall upon Pompey's camp; and accordingly 
flew thither with all the forces he had with him. La- 
bienus, appriſed of his defign, haſtened after him, 
to the defence of the camp; which Cæſar obſerving, 
cried to his legionaries, Courage, fellow-foldiers! the 
his artifice 
had the deſired effect: Cæſar's men, believing that La- 
bienus was truly fled, made a laſt effort, and charged 
the wing he commanded ſo briſkly, that after a moſt 
obſtinate diſpute they put them to flight. 

Though the enemy's left wing was thus entirely 
defeated, the right wing, where the elder Pompey 
commanded, ſtill kept their ground. for ſome time. 
Pompey diſmounting from his horſe, fought on foot 
like a private man in the firſt line, till moſt of his le- 
gionaries being killed, he was forced to ſave himſelf 
by flight from falling into the enemy's hands. Part 
of his troops fled back to their camp, and part took 
ſhelter in the city of Munda. The camp was imme- 
diately attacked, and taken ſword in hand; and as 
for the city, Czſar, without loſs of time, drew a line 
of circumvallation round it. This victory was gained 
on the 16th of the calends of April, 1. e. according to 
our way of counting, on the 17th day of March, when 
the Dionyſian feſtival, or the Liberalia, were celebrated 
at Rome; the very day, as Plutarch obſerves, in which 
Pompey the Great, four years before, had ſet out for 
the war, In this action Pompey loſt zo, ooo men; 
among whom were the famous Labienus, Attius Va- 
rus, and 3000 Roman knights. Seventeen officers of 
diſtinction were taken, and all the enemy's eagles and 
enligns, together with Pompey's faſces, which he had 
aſſumed as governor of Spain. On Cæſar's ſide only 
1000 men were killed, and 500 wounded. 

MULLEIN, vezBascum, (Encycl.) White mul- 
lein has received the name of cow's /ungwort, from the 
great reputation it had formerly among the country 
people for inveterate coughs among the horned cattle. 
Parkinſon tells us, that in his time it was uſed in ſuch 
caſes with great ſucceſs. It Kill retains the ſame cre- 


dit in ſeveral parts of Europe. 
Om PTR MM yy MUsCà, 


— 


Muſca 
| 


Neceſſity. 
— 


N E © 
MUSCA, (Encycl.) Line 1. for gnat, read fy. 


Flies form one of the moſt numerous claſſes of inſects. 
Variety runs through their forms, their ſtructure, their 
organization, their metamorphoſes, their manner of 
living, propagating their ſpecies, and providing for 
their poſterity. Every ſpecies is furniſhed with im- 
plements, adapted to its exigencies. What exquiſite- 
neſs, what proportion, in the ſeveral parts that compoſe 
the body of a fly! What preciſion, what mechaniſm in 
the ſprings and motion! Some areoviparous, others vivi- 
parobs; which latter have but two young ones at a time, 
whereas the propagation of the former is by hundreds. 
Flies are laſcivious, troubleſome inſeQs, that put up 
with every kind of food. When ſtorms impend, they 


| have moſt 2Rivity, and ſting with greateſt force. 


They multiply moſt in hot moiſt climates; and fo 
great was formerly their numbers in Spain, that there 
were fly-hunters commiſſioned to give them chace, 
The vapour of ſulphur or arſenic deſtroys them; and 
their numbers may be reduced by taking them in 
phials of honeyed water, or between boards done over 
with honey. 

MVA MARGARITIFERA, (ZEncycl,) Linnznvs has 
made a remarkable diſcovery relativg to the genera- 


tion of pearls in this fiſh, This mutt not be confound- 


ed with what is called the ther- of pearl ſhell, as that 
belongs to another genus, is a ſea-ſhell, and an inba- 
bitant of the warmer countries only, The ſhell-fiſh in 


- queſtion is found in rivers in all the northern parts of 


the world; in Norway and Sweden it abounds ; it is 


found in the rivers of the county of Tyrone in Ireland, 


and in thole of Donegal ; in Scotland, the Don 1s ſaid 
to abound with it; and it is not unfrequent in the ri— 
vers of England. This fiſh will bear removal remark- 


ably well; and it is ſaid, that in ſome places they 


form reſervoirs for the purpoſe of keeping it, and ta- 


king out the pearl, which, in a certain period of time, 


will be again renewed. From obſervations on the 
growth of theſe ſhells, and the number of their annular 


laminæ, or ſcales, it is ſuppoſed the fiſh will attain a 
very great age; 50 or 60 years are imagined to be a 


N. 


NARVA, a ſtrong town of the Ruſſian empire, in | 


Livonia, with a caſtle, and a harbour. It was taken 
by the Muſcovites from the Danes in 1558, by the 


Swedes in 1581, and they defeated the Mufcovites near 


it in 1700 ;* but it was retaken by the Ruſſians in 1704, 
by ſtorm, and the inhabitants ſent to Aſtrachan. It 
18 ſeated on the river Narva, 95 miles 8. W. of Wi. 
burg, aud 172 N. E. of Riga. E. Long. 29. o. N. 
Lat. 59. 8. : 
NECESSITY, (Ernczl.) Mr Hobbes, who is 
ſaid to have been the firt who underſtood and 


maintained the proper doarine of philoſophical ne- 


ceſſity, gives the following account of it in his Le- 
viathan, p. 108. Liberty and neceſſity are con- 
ſiſtent; as in the water, that hath not the liberty, 
but a neceſſity of deſcending in the channel: fo like- 
wile in the actions which mea voluntarily do, which, 
becauſe they proceed from their will, proceed from li- 
berty ; and yet, becauſe every act of man's will, and 
every deſire and 1nclination, proceedeth from ſome 


Cauſe, and that from another cauſe, in a continual 
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moderate computation. The diſcovery turned on à Myeetites, 
method which Linnzus found, of putting theſe muſ. Neceſſity. 
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cles into a ſtate of producing pearls at his pleaſure ; 
though the final effect did not take place for ſeveral 
years: He ſays, that in five or ſix years after the ope- 
ration the pear} would have acquired the ſize of a vetch. 
We are un2cquainted with the means by which he ac- 
compliſhed this extraordinary operation; but it was 
probably publiſhed at the time, and confidered as im- 
portant, ſince it is certain that the author was reward- 
ed with a munificent premium from the States of the 
kingdom on this account. We repret that we can- 
not ſpeak more fully on this head; but may obſerve, 
that 1t is probable, from a paper publiſhed many years 
afterwards in the Berlin Acts, that the method'con- 
liſted in injuring the ſhell externally, perhaps by a 
perforation ; as it has been obſerved, that, theſe con- 
cretions in ſhell-fiſh are found on the infide, exactly 
oppoſite to perforations and injuries made from without 
by ſerpulæ and other animals. | 
MYCETITES p1scorpes, in natural hiſtory, a 
name given by Dr Woodward to thoſe kinds of foſ- 


file coralloide bodies which the generality of writers 


had called, aſter Dr Plott, porpite. Theſe are uſually 
{mall, and of a roundiſh, but flatted figure; they are 


hollowed on one fide with a fort of umbilicus, and 


ſtriated on the other ; they are found on the plough- 
ed lands in Oxfordſhire, and ſome other of our mid- 
land counties, and in other places, buried in the ſolid 
ſtrata of ſtone ; they are ſometimes yellowiſh, ſome- 
times browniſh, and are from the breadth of an inch 
to a fourth part or leſs of that fize; when broken, 
they are uſually found to conſiſt of a kind of ſpar, not 
unlike that of which the ſhelly coats of the echinitz, 
or the lapides indict, and other ſpines of echini confilt 
in their foſſile ſtate ; and in ſome of them the ridges 
and ſtriæ are thick ſet with little knobs and tubercles. 
The baſis in ſome of theſe is flat, as it is in others ri- 
fing in form of a circular elevation from the umbilicus, 


and others have a circular cavity in the ſame place. 


chain (whoſe firſt link is in the hand of God, the firſt 


of all cauſes), proceed from neceſſity ; ſo that to him 


who could ſee the connection of thoſe cauſes, the ne- 
ceſſity of all men's voluntary actions would appear ma- 
nifeſt: and therefore God that ſeeth and diſpoſeth all 


things, ſeeth alſo, that the liberty of man, in doing 


what he will, is accompanied with the neceſſity of do— 
ing that which God will, and no more or leſs: for 
though men may do many things, which God does not 
command, nor is, therefore, the author of them, yet 
they can have no paſſion, will, or appetite to any thing, 
of which appetite God's will is not the cauſe: aud 
did not his will aſſure the neceſſity of man's will, and 
conſequently of all that on man's will dependeth, the 
liberty of men would be a contradiction and impedi- 
ment to the omnipotence and liberty of God. 

Mr Collins, one of the moſt admired writers on the 
ſubje& of neceſſity, has ated the queſtion concerning 
human liberty in the following manner. Man, he fays, 


is a neceſſary agent, if all his actions are ſo determined 


by the cauſes preceding each action, that not one paſt 
| 46 A action 


. a 1 
Neceflity. action could poſſibly not have come to paſs, or have makes it ceaſe to be contingent; or, than our Neg: 
been otherwiſe than it hath been; nor one future action ſenſe of a preſent truth is any cauſe of its being true — 


can poſſibly not come to pals, or be otherwiſe than it 
fhall be. But he is a free agent, if he is eble, at any 
time, under the circumltances and-cauſes he then is, to 
do different things; or, in other worde, if he is not 
unavoidably determined, 1a every point of time, by the 
circumitances he is in, and cauſes he is under, to do 
that one thing he does, and not poſſibly to do any 
other. According to this itate of the queſtion, he un- 
dertakes to prove, that man is a neceſſary agent ; and 
that there neither is nor can be ſuch a thing as liberty. 

1. He appeals to experience; alleging, that though 
the vulgar urge this in proof of liberty, it is udt a proof 
of it: that many celebrated philoſophers and theolo- 
gers, both ancient and modern, have given definitions 
of liberty, that are confiltent with fate or neceſſity: 
that ſome great patrons of liberty do, by their conceſ- 
fions in this matter, deſtroy all arguments from expe- 
rience : that all the actions of men may be ranked un- 
der the four heads of perception, judging, willing, and 
and doing as we will; and that experience does not 
prove any of theſe to be free; and that experience not 
only does not prove liberty, but, on the contrary, men 
may ſee by experience, that they are neceſſary agents. 
It is, ſays he, matter of experience, that man is ever 
determined in his willing: we experience perfect ne- 
ceflity : and they, who think liberty a matter of ex- 
perience, yet allow that the will follows the judgment 
of the underftanding ; and that, when two objects are 
preſented to a man's choice, one whereof appears better 
than the other, he cannot chuſe the wort. 

2. Man is a neceſſary agent, becauſe all his actions 
have a beginning ; for whatever has a beginning mult 
have a cauſe, and every cauſe is a neceſſary cauſe ; and 
if any action whatſoever can be done without a cauſe, 
then effects and cauſes have no neceſſary relation 
and, conſequently, we ſhould not be neceſſarily deter- 
mined in any caſe at all. 

3. Liberty would not be a perfection, but an im- 
perfection; whereas, on the contrary, neceſſity is an 
advantage and a perfection. | | 

4. Liberty is inconfiſtent withthe divine preſcience ; 
for if God foreknows the exiſtence of any thing, as it 
depends on its own cauſes, that exiſtence is no leſs ne- 
ceſſary than if it were the effect of his decree : for it no 
leſs implies a contradiction, that cauſes ſhould not pro- 
duce their effects, than that an event ſhould not come 
to paſs which is decreed by God. 

This laſt argument for neecſſity has been urged by a 
variety of writers ; and the advocates for liberty have 
felt its force, and endeavoured to obviate it. Some 
have actually given up the divine preſcience : ſome 
bave allowed the ſceming contradiction implied in the 
foreknowledge of a contingent event, and have ac- 
knowledged themſelves incapable of removing it. O- 
thers have endeavoured to reconcile the foreknowledge 
of God and the liberty of man, by alleging, that there 
is a great difference between God's foreknowledge and 
his decrees, with regard to the neceſſity of future e- 
vents; for God's preſcience has no influence at all on 
our actions: his infallible judgment, concerning con— 
tingent truths, does no more alter the nature of the 
things, and caule them to be neceſſary, than our judg- 
ing right, at any tine, concerning a contingent truth, 


or preſent, 


In the argument, ſays Dr Clarke, drawn againſt li. 


berty from the divine preſcience, it muſt not firſt be 
ſuppoſed that things are in their own nature neceſſary; 
but from the divine preſcience or power of judging in- 
fallibly (which power is as much more extenlive and 
infallible than in man, as the divine nature and under— 
ſtanding are ſuperior to our's) concerning free events, 
it muſt be proved, that things otherwiſe ſuppoſed free, 
will therefore unavoidably become neceſſary ; which 


can no more be proved, than it can be proved that an 


action, ſuppoſed at this preſent time to be free, is yet 
(contrary to the ſuppoſition) at the ſame time necef- 
ſary ; becauſe, in all paſt time, whether foreknown 
or not foreknown, it could not, upon that very ſup- 
poſition of its being now freely done, but be future, 
In another place, he acknowledges, that, though 
it is impoſſible for us to explain diſtinctly the manner 
how God can foreſee future events without a chain of 
neceſſary cauſes, yet we may form ſome general no- 
tion of it. For, as a man, who has no influence over 
another perſon's actions, and yet often perceives be- 
fore hand what that other will do; and a wiſer 'and 
more experienced man will ſtill, with greater proba- 
bility, foreſce what another, whoſe diſpoſition he is 
perfectly acquaigted with, will in certain circumſtan- 


ces do; and an angel, with ſtill much Jeſs degree of 


error, may have a farther proſpect into mens future ac- 
tions: ſo it is very reaſonable to apprehend, that God, 
without influencing mens wills by his power, yet by 
his foreſight caunot but have as much more certain a 
knowledge of future free events than cither men or an- 
gels can poſſibly have, as the perfect ion of his nature 
is greater than that of their's. The certainty of fore- 
knowledge, ſays this excellent writer, docs not cauſe 
the certainty of things, but is itſelf founded on the 
reality of their exiſtenee; nor does it imply any other 
certainty than ſuch as would be equally in things, thu? 
there was no foreknowledge ; nor again does this cer- 
tainty of event, in any ſort, imply nectſſity. To the 
ſame purpoſe Origen has long ago obſerved, that pre- 
ſcience is not the cauſe of things future, but their be- 
ing future is the cauſe of God's preſcience that they 
will be. „„ 

It cannot reaſonably be diſputed, that there is an, 
eſſential difference between the foreknowledge and 
permiſſion of events, and the preordination and pro- 
duction of them: and the ſcheme of neceſſity ſeems 
directly to charge God with being the efficient cauſe 
or author of thoſe vices and evils which ariſe from cir- 
cumſtances and connections of his previous and abſo— 
lute appointment. Indeed, many of the advocates of 
this ſcheme will not admit the conſequence that ſeems 
to be fairly deducible from their opinian : however, 
De Prieftley very candidly allows it. It certainly 
(ſays he) ſounds harſh to vulgar ears to ſay, that in 
all thoſe crimes that men charge themſelves with, and 
reproach themſelves for, God is the agent ; and that, 
in ſuch caſes, they are in reality no more agents, 
than a ſword is an agent when employed to com- 
mit a murder. It does require ſtrength of mind 
not to flartle at ſuch a concluſion ; but then it re- 
quires nothing but ſtrength of mind; i. e. ſuch a 
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Neceſſity, VIEW of things as ſhall carry us beyond firſt and falla- 
— cious appearances, 


5. Another argument in favour of neceſſity is the 
following: if man was not a neceſſary agent, deter- 
mined by pleaſure and pain, there would be no foun— 
dation of rewards and puniſhments, which are the eſ- 
ſential ſupports of ſociety. Theſe would be uſeleſs, be- 
cauſe if men were free or indifferent to pleaſure and 
pain, they could be no motives to a man to do or for- 
bear any action. 


6. Another argument of the ſame kind 18 deduced. 


from the nature of morality: for if man was not a 
neceſſary agent, determined by pleaſure and pain, he 
would have no notion of morality, or motive to prac- 
tiſe it; and if he were indifferent to pleaſure and pain, 
he would have no rule to ga by, and might never 
judge, will, and praCtiſe right. Every act of the 
will, it is ſaid, is excited by ſome motive, which mo- 
tive is the cauſe of that act: and if volitions are pro- 
perly the effects of motives, then they are neceſſarily 
connected with their motives: whence it is inferred, 
that volition is neceſſary, and doth not proceed from 
any ſelf- determining power in the will. This argu- 
ment has been illuſtrated and urged in all its force by 
many modern writers, from M. Leibnitz to Dr Prieſt- 
ley, the laſt and moſt zealous advocate for neceflity : 
and it has often been anſwered by Dr Clarke and 
others, who have ſtrenuouſſy maintained, that liberty is 
perfectly conſiſtent with mens acting from a regard to 
motiwves. | | 
Suppofing, ſays Dr Price, a power of ſell-determi- 
nation to exiſt, it is by no means neceſſary that it ſhould 
be exerted without a regard to any end or rule: on the 
contrary, it can never be exerted without ſome view or 
defign, Whoever acts, means todo ſomewhat, The 
power of determining ourſelves, by the very nature of 
it, wants an end or rule to guide it; and no probabi- 
lity or certainty of its being exerted apreeably to a 
rule can have the leait tendency to infringe or dimi- 
niſhit. All that ſhould be avoided here is the intole- 
rable abſurdity of making our reaſons and ends, in ac- 
ting, the phy fical cauſes or «Mcients of action. This 
is the ſame with aſcribing the action of walking, not 
to the feet, or the power which moves the feet, but 
to the eye, which only ſees the way. The perception 
of a reaſon for acting, or the judgment of the under- 
ſtanding, is no more than ſeeing the way; it is the 
eye of the mind which informs and directs; and what- 
ever certainty there may be that a particular determi— 
nation will follow, ſuch determination will be the ſelf- 
determination of the mind ; and not any change of its 
{tate ſtamped upon it, over which it has no power, 
and in receiving which, inſtead of being an agent, it 
is merely a paſſive ſubject of agency. Although the 
views and ideas of beings may S the occaſions of their 
acting; yet it is a contradiction to make them the 
mechanical efficients of their actions: ſo neceſſary and 


important is the diſtinct ion inſiſted upon by Dr Clarke, 


between the operation of phyſical cauſes and the in- 
lucnce of moral reaſons. 

Upon the whole, the queition concerning liberty is 
not, Whether the views or ideas of beings influence 
their actions; but, What is the nature of that influence, 
If we ſay, that it is ſome kind of mechavical or phyſi- 
cal-efactency ; or, with Dr Prieſtley, after Hobbes 
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and Leibnitz, that man has no other liberty, in fol- Neceſſity. 


ä 


lowing motives, than water has in running down hill, 
or than the arms of a ſcale, preſſed by weights, have 
in riſing and falling; then it mult follow, that man 
never acts, and it muſt be folly to applaud or reproach 
ourſelves for our conduct, and there is an end of all 
moral obligation and accountableneſs, 

However, the neceſſarians do not allow theſe con- 
ſequences ; but, on the contrary, maintain, that the 
doctrine of the neceſſary influence of motives upon the 


mind of man, makes him the proper ſubje& of diſci- 


pline, reward, and puniſhment, praiſe and blame, 
both in the common and the philoſopbical uſe of the 
words; and that the doctrine of ſelf-determination, in- 
dependently of the influence of motives, entirely diſ- 


qualifies a man from being the proper ſubje& of 


them, 

Mr Edwards, an acute writer on this ſubje&, has 
endeavoured to prove, that liberty of indifference is 
not only not neceſlary to virtue, but utterly inconſiſt- 
ent with it ; and that all habits and inclinations, whe- 
ther virtuous or vicious, are inconſiſtent with the Ar- 
minian notions of liberty and moral agency. And Dr 
Prieſtley obſerves, that the ſenſe of ſelf-reproach and 
ſhame is excited by our finding that we have a diſpoſi- 
tion of mind leading to vice, and on which motives to 
virtue, 1n particular caſes, have had no influence, Tf 
we aſk, whence proceeds that diſpoſition, and how it 
comes to pals that motives to virtue had not a greater 
influence, .we muft ultimately aſcribe the inefficacy of 
the one, and the evil tendency of the other, to God, 
who made us what we are, and placed us in the ſitua- 
tion which we occupy. Dr Prieftley overcomes this 
difficulty by alleging, that the diſtinction between 
things natural and moral entirely ceaſes in the ſcheme 
of neceſſity ; that the vices of men come under the 
claſs of common evils, producing miſery for a time, 
but, like all other evils, in the ſame great ſyſtem, ul- 


timately ſubſervient to greater good. In this light, 


he ſays, every thing without diſtinction may be aſlcri- 
bed to God. However, he acknowledges, that this 
is a view of moral evil, which, though innocent, and 
even uſeful, in ſpeculation, no wiſe man can or would 
chooſe to act upon himſelf, becauſe our underſtandings 
are too limited for the application of ſuch a means of 
good ; though a Being of infinite knowledge may in- 
troduce it with the greateſt advantage. If there be 
any foundation for the doctrine of neceſſity, i. e. if all 
events ariſe from preceding fituations, and the original 
ftuations of all things, together with the laws by 
which all changes of fituation take place, were fixed 
by the Divine Being, there can be no difference what- 
ever with reſpe& to his cauſation of one thing more 
than another and even whatever takes place in con— 
ſcquence of his with-holding his ſpecial and extraor- 
dinary influence, is as much agreeable to his will as 
what comes to paſs in conſequence of the general laws 
of nature, But our ſuppoſing that God 1s the author 
of ſin, (as by the ſcheme of neceſſity he muſt in fact 
be the anthor of all things), by no means implies that 
he is a ſinful being ; for it is the diſpoſition of mind 
and the deſign which conſtitute the ſinfulneſs of an ac- 
tion. If therefore his diſpoſition and deſign be good, 
what he does is morally good. To the fame purpoſe 


he obſerves, that the proper foundation, or rather the 
| 46 A 2 ulti- 
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conſiſts of ſuch conduct as tends to make intelligent 
creatures the moſt truly happy in the whole of their 
exiſtence ; though, with reſpect to the agent, no ac- 
tion is denominated virtuous that is not voluntary, or 
that does not proceed from ſome good motive. And 
this reaſoning he applies to the Deity, who purſues 
the happineſs of his creatures by ſuch means as are beſt 
calculated to ſecure that end, and which are ſanctified 
by it. And he further adds, that the Deity may 
adopt ſome things which he would not have choſen on 
their own account, but for the ſake of other tbings 
with which they were neceſſarily connected. 


The ſcriptures, according to this laſt writer, are 


favourable to the doctrine of neceſſity; though he 
does not think that the ſacred writers were, ſtrictly 
ſpeaking, neceſſarians, for they were not philoſophers : 
but their habitual devotion led them to refer all things 
to God, without refleQing on the rigorous meaning of 
their language: and very probably, had they been in- 
terrogated on the ſubject, they would have appeared 
not to be appriſed of the proper extent of the necel- 
farian ſcheme, and would have anſwered in a manner 
unfavourable to it. ” 5 | 

The reader, who is defirous of being farther ac- 
quainted with the reaſoning of different writers on 
this ſubject, may conſult the collection of papers be- 
tween Leibnitz and Clarke, 1717. Collins's Philoſo- 
phical Inquiry concerning Human Liberty, 1735, 
3d Ed. with Clarke's Anſwer, Edwards on the Free- 
dom of the Will, 8vo. 1775, 4th edit. Prieſtley's 
Doctrine of Philoſophical Neceſſity, 8vo, 1777. Cor- 
reſpondence between Dr Price and Dr Prieſtley, 8vo, 
1778. Hartley's Obſervations on Man, 8vo, 1749. 


See LIBERTY, ( Append.) 


NEREIS, (Excel). The head of this inſe& is 


roundiſh, flattened, with the roſtrum extending to a 
po tentacula (feelers) two, very ſhort, ſubu- 
ate; eyes, two, prominent, on the ſides of the head; 
body conſiſt ing of 23 ſegments, diminiſhing toward 
the tail; the fide of every ſegment has a conical apex 
cut ſhort at the vertex, and denticulated ; from which 
ſprings a ſmall pencil of hairs, under each pencil a fi- 
lament reſembling a foot, ſubulate, flexible, unarmed. 
Colour, glaſſy, pellucid. Length, two lines. Ha- 
bitation, ſea-plants, as the fuci and algæ, which ſome- 
times it leaves, and wanders on the ſurface of the ſea. 
This inſect is frequent in all ſeaſons of the year, but 
particularly in ſummer, and on the approach of a tem- 
peſt, when it ſeems through inquietude to give a much 
greater quantity of light; its appearance alſo is very 
brilliant when the wind is in the eaſt and ſouth-eaſt 
points, and in winter-nights preceded by a warm day. 
If water containing theſe animacules be kept warm, 
they retain their light two whole days after they are 
dead; but in cold weather loſe it in eight hours: mo- 
tion and warmth, which increaſe their vivacity and 
ſtrength, increaſe their light alſo. 
- NEWTON (Biſhop), late lord biſhop of Briſtol 
and dean of St Paul's, London, was born on the firſt 
of January 1704. His father, John Newton, was a 
conſiderable brandy and cyder merchant, who, by his 
:nduſtryand jategrity, having acquired what he thought 


a competent fortune, left off trade ſeveral years before 
he dicd.. 
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He received the firſt part of his education in the free New, 


{ſchool of Litchfield ; a ſchool which, the biſhop ob. 
ſerves with ſome kind of exultation, had at all times 
ſent forth ſeveral perſons of note and eminence; from 
bilhop Smaldridge and Mr Wollaſton, to Dr Johanſon 
and Mr Garrick, | 

From Litchfield he was removed to Weſtminſer. 
ſchool, in 1717, under the care of Dr Freind and Dr 
Nicoll. 

During the time he was at Weſtminſter, there were, 
he obſerves, more young men who made a diitinguiſh- 
ed figure afterwards in the world, than perhaps at any 
other period, either before or ſince. He particularly 
mentions William Murray, the preſent ear] of Mans 
field, with whom he lived on terms of the higheſt 
friendſhip to the laſt. | 

He continued fix years at Weſtminſter-ſchool, five 
of which he paſlcd in college, He went to Cam- 
bridge, and entered at Trinity college. Here he 
conftantly refided eight months at leaſt in every year, 


OY 


till he had taken his Bachelor of Arts degree. Soon, 


aſter he was choſen Fellow of Trinity college, he came 


to ſettle in London. As it had been his inclination 
from a child, and he was alſo deſigned for holy orders, 
be had ſufficient time to prepare himſelf, and compoſed 
ſome ſermons, that he might have a ſtock in hand 
when he entered on the miniſtry. His title for orders 
was his fellowſhip; and he was ordained deacon in 


December 1729, and prieſt in the February following, 


by biſhop Gibſon. | 

At bis firſt ſetting out in the world, he officiated as 
curate at St George's, Hanover-ſquare; and conti- 
nued for ſeveral years aſſiſtant - preacher to Dr Trebeck. 
His firſt preferment was that of reader and afternoon- 
preacher at Groſvenor chapel, in South- Audley ſtreet, 
This introduced him to the family of lord Tyrcon— 
nel, to whoſe ſon he became tutor. He continued in 
this ſituation for many years, very much at his caſe, 
and on terms of great intimacy and friendſhip with 
lord and lady Tyrconnel, © without ſo much (ſays he) 
as an unkind word or a cool look ever intervening.” 

In the ſpring of 1744, he was, through the intereſt 
of the earl of Bath (who was his great friend and pa- 


tron, and whoſe friendſhip and patronage were re— 
turned by grateful acknowledgments and the warmeſt 


encomiums) preſented to, the rectory of St Mary le 
Bow; ſo that he was 40 years old before he obtained 
any living. | 

At the commencement in 1745, he took his Doctor's 
degree: la the ſpring of 1747 he was choſen lecturer 
of St George's Hanover-ſquare, by a moſt reſpectable 
veſtry of noblemen and gentlemen of high diſtinction. 
In Auguſt following he married his fr wife, the eldeſt 


daughter of Dr Trebeck, an unaffected, modelt, decent 


young, woman, with whom he lived very happy, in 
mutual love and harmony, near ſeven years. 

In 1749 he publiſhed bis edition of Milton's Para- 
diſe Loft, which (ſays he, very modeſtly) it is hoped 
hath not been ill received by the public, having, in 
1775, gone through eight editions. After the Para- 
diſe Loſt, it was judged (ſays he) proper that De 
Newton ſhould alſo publiſh the Paradiſe Regained, 
and other poems of Milton; but theſe things he thought 
detained him from other more material ſtudies, though 


he had the good fortune to gain by them more than 
Milton. 


Newton, 
Odin. 
—— 


1 

Milton did by all bis works put together. But his 
greateſt gain (he ſays) was their firſt introducing him 
to the friendſhip and intimacy of two ſuch men as bi- 
ſhop Warburton and Dr Jortin, whoſe works will 
ſpeak for them better than any private commendation, 
In 1754 be loſt his father, at the age of 83; and 
within a few days his wife, at the age of 38. This 
was the ſevereſt trial he ever underwent, and almoſt 
overwhelmed him. At that time he was engaged in 
writing his Diſſertations on the Prophecies ; and hap- 
py it was for him: for in any affliction he never found 


| better or more effectual remedy, than plunging deep 


into ſtudy, and fixing his thoughts as intenſely as he 
poſſibly could upon other ſubjects. The firſt volume 
was publiſhed the following winter ; but the other did 
not appear t1i]] three years afterwards, as, for the en— 
couragement of his work, he was appointed, in the 
mean time, to preach the Boyle's lecture. The biſhop 
informs ue, that 1250 copies of the Diſſertations were 
taken at the firſt impreſſion, and 1000 at every other 
edition: and “ though (ſays he) ſome things have 
been ſince publiſhed upon the ſame ſubjeRs, yet they (till 
hold up their head above water, and having gone 
through five editions, are ready prepared for another. 
Abroad, too, their reception hath not been unfavour- 


able, if accounts from thence may be depended upon.“ 


They were tranflated into the German and Daniſh 
languages; and received the warmeſt encomiums from 
perſons of learning and rank. | 

Ia the ſpring of 1757, he was made prebendary of Weſt- 
minſter, in the room of Dr Green, and promoted to the 
deanery of Saliſbury. In October following, he was made 
ſub-almoner to his majeſty. This he owed to biſhop 


Gilbert. He married a ſecond wife in September 1761. 


She was the widow of the Rev. Mr Hand, and daugh- 
ter of John lord viſcount Liſburne. In the ſame month 
he kiſſed his majeſty's hand for his biſhopric. 

In the winter of 1764, Dr Stone, the primate of 
Ireland, died. Mr Greuville ſent for biſhop Newton, 
and in the moſt obliging manner defired his acceptance 
of the primacy. Having maturely weighed the mat- 
ter in his mind, he declined the offer. 

In 1768 he was made dean of St Paul's. His am- 


never to ſeek or aſ for any thing more. 


From this time to his death, ill health was almoſt 
his conſtant companion, It was wonderful that ſuch 


the Anglo-Saxons Moden or Modan, a name given 


by the ancient Scythians to their ſupreme god, and 


zſſumed, about 70 years before the Chriſtian æra, by 
Sigge, a Ocythian prince, who conquered the northern 
nations, made great changes in their government, man- 
ners, and religion, enjoyed great honours, and had. 
even divine honours paid him. According to the ac- 
count given of this conqueror by Snorro, the ancient 
tiftorian of Norway, and his commentator Torfzus,. 
Odin was a Scythian, who withdrew himſelf, with 
many others-1n his train, by flight, from the vengeance 
of the Romans, under the conduct of Pompey ; and 
having officiated as prieſt in his own country, he al- 
umed the direction of the religious worſhip, as well as 
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bition was now fully ſatisfied ; and he firmly reſolved 


o p 1 


a poor, and weak, and ſlender thread as the bimop's Niddut 


life, ſhould be ſpun out to ſuch an amazing length. 
In the autumn of 1781 (uſually the moſt favourable part 
of the year to him) he laboured under repeated illneſſes; 
and on Saturday the gth of February 1782, he began 
to find his breath much affected by the froſt. His 
complaints grew worſe and worſe til] the Thurſday 
following. He got up at five o'clock, and was placed 
in a chair by the fire; complained to his wife how 
much he had ſuffered in bed, and repeated to himſelf 
that portion of the Pſalms, „O my God, I cry unto 
thee in the day-time,” &c, &c. About fix o'clock he 
was left by his apothecary in a quiet ſleep. Between 
ſeven and eight he awoke, and appeared rather more 
eaſy, and took a. little refreſhment. He continued 
dozing till near nine, when he ordered his ſervant to 
come and dreis him, and help him down ſtairs. As 
ſoon as he was dreffed, he inquired the hour, and bid 
his ſervant open the ſhutter and look at the dial of St 


Paul's. The ſervant anſwered, it was upon the ftroke 


of nine. The biſhop made an effort to take out his 
watch, with an intent to ſet it; but ſunk down in his 
chair, and expired without a figh, or the leaſt viſible 
emotion, his countenance Kill retaining the ſame pla- 


cid appearance which was ſo peculiar to him when 


alive. 

NIDDUL, in the Jewiſh cuſtoms, is uſed to ſig- 
nify “ ſeparated or excommunicated.” This, accord- 
ing to ſome, was to be underſtood of the leſſer ſort of 
excommunication in uſe among the Hebrews. He 
that had incurred it was to withdraw himſelf from his 
relations, at leaſt to the diſtance of four cubits: it 
commonly continued a month. If it was not taken 
off in that time, it might be prolonged for 60 or even 
go days: but if, within this term, the excommuni- 
cated perſon did not give ſatisfaction, he fell into the 


cherem, which was a ſecond fort of excommunication; 


and thence into the third ſort called ſammata, or he- 
matta, the moſt terrible of all. But Selden has proved 
that there were only two kinds of excommunication, 
viz. the greater and leſs; and that theſe three terms 
were uſed indifferently. | | 
NILOMETER, a column built by the fide of the 
river Nile in Egypt, on purpoſe to ſnow the increaſe: 
and decreaſe of thè waters of that river. See Indica — 
tive CoLumn, (Encycl.) Py 


NOUN. See Grammar, n* 6. ( Erncycl.} 


"LE 


| ODIN, in mythology, called alſo in the diale& of 


the civil government, of the nations which he conquered.. 
Having ſubducd Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, he 
retired to Sweden, where he died. There is nothing 
certain in this account ; but it 1s probable, that the 
god, whoſe prophet or prieſt this Scythian pretended 
to be, was named Odin, and that the ignorance of 
ſucceeding ages confounded the Deity with his prieſt, 
compoling out of the attributes of the one, and the 
hiſtory of the other, the character of the northern 
conqueror. He deluded the people by his enchant- 


ments and {kill in magic: having cut off the head of 


one Mimer, who in his lifetime was in preat reputa- 
tion for wiſdom, he cauſed it to be embalmed, and 


perſuaded the Scandinavians that he had reſtored it to 
the uſe of ſpeech; and he cauſed it to pronounce whet- 


Sever. 
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ever oracles he wanted. The Icelandic chronicles re- 


preſent Odin as the moſt eloquent and perſuaſive of 


men; they aſcribe to him the introduction of the art 
of poetry among the Scandinavians, and likewiſe the 
invention of the Runic characters. He had alſo the 
addreſs to perſuade his followers, that he could run 
over the world in the twinkling of an eye; that he 
had the direction of the air and tempeſts; that he could 
transform himſelf into all ſorts of ſhapes, could raiſe 
the dead, could foretel things to come, deprive his 
enemies, by enchantment, of health and vigour, and 


diſcover all the treaſures concealed in the earth. They 


add, that by his tender and melodious airs, he could 
make the plains and mountains open and expand with 
delight; and that the ghoſts, thus attracted, would 
leave their infernal caverns, and ſtand motionleſs about 
him. Nor was he leſs dreadful and furious in battle; 
changing himſelf into the ſhape of a bear, a wild bull, 
or a lion, and amidlt ranks of enemies committing the 
moſt horrible devaſtation, without receiving any wound 
himſelf. 


QESTRUS, (Erycl.) See Plate CCCXXII.— 


This is one of the molt curious genera of inſeAs. They 


are diſtinguiſhed into ſeveral ſpecies, by reaſon of the 
different places wherein they depolite their eggs. Some, 
inſtructed by nature that their eggs cannot be hatched 
but under the ſkins of living creatures, ſuch as bulls, 
cows, rein-deer, ſtags and camels, fix vpon them at 
the inſtant of laying their eggs. From the hinder- 
part of their body iſſues a whimble of wonderful ſtrue— 
ture. It is a ſcaly cylinder, compoſed of four tubes, 
which draw out like the pieces of a ſpying-glaſs ; the 


laſt is armed with three hooks, and is the gimblet with 


cold of the night : it then digs itſelf a burrow, into 
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which the ceſtri bore throvgh the tough hides of horn- 
ed cattie. The animal ſeems to experience no pain 
from the punQure, unleſs the inſet, plunging too 


deep, attacks ſome nervous fibre; in which caſe, the 


beaſt runs about, and becomes furious, The egg be- 
ing hatched, the grub feeds on the matter of the wound. 
'The place of its abode forms upon the body of the 
quadrupeds a bunch ſometimes above an inch high. 
When full-grown, the larva breaks through the tumor, 
and ſlides down to the ground; for doing which it takes 
the cool of the morning, that it may neither be over- 
powered by the heat of the day, nor chilled by the 


which it retires. „Its ſkin grows hard, and turns to a 
very ſolid ſhel}. There it is transformed to a chryſalis, 


and afterwards to a winged inſet. Nature has pro- 


vided for every exigence: the ſhell wherein the œſtrus 
is incloſed, is of ſo ſtrong a texture that it could not 
make its way out, if at one of the ends there were not 
a {mall valve, faſtened only by a very flight filament. 
The firſt puſh the ceitrus makes, the door gives way, 
the priſon opens. The inſe& wings its way to woods 
and places frequented by cattle. Sce OrsTrus, and 
Bor rs, ( Encycl.) 

ONONIS, REsTHARRow ; a genus of the decan- 
dria order, belonging to the diadelphia claſs of plants, 
There are a number of different ſpecies ; but the moſt 
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remarkable is the arvenſis or cammock, growing in 


8,” 


barren paſtures in ſeveral parts of Scotland and Eng- 
land. The ftalks recline towards the ground; are 


tough and branched, and have a red hairy bark. The 


flowers are red, and come out from the alz of the 
branches. As the plant grows old, the branches are 
all terminated by a ſharp woody ſpine; in which ſtate 
ſeveral authors, among whom 18 Dr Withering, have 
deſcribed it as a diſtin ſpecies. The ſmooth ſort is 
ſometimes pickled as ſamphire. The whole plant is 
diuretic, and has been recommended in caſes of jaun- 
dice and gravel. The plant abounds in Paleſtine ; 
whence Mr Haſſelquiſt conjeQures (very probably ac- 
cording to Mr Lightfoot) that it is the thorn men- 
tioned in the Scripture which the ground produced 
after the curſe. 

OPERA. For Porrxr, chap. i. read Poetry, 


Part II. chap. ii. 


O FORT G, or Poxro; « rich, handſome, and con: 


fiderable town of Portugal, in the province of Entre 


Douro and Minho, with a biſhop's fee. It is a place of 


great importance, and by nature almoſt impregnable 
It is noted for its ſtrong wines; and a large quantity 
is from thenee exported into Britain, whence all red 


wines that come from Spain or Portugal are called 
' por = WINES. 
tain near the river Duero, which forms an excellent 


It is ſeated on the declivity of a moun- 


harbour. W. Long. 8. 2. N. Lat. 41. o. 
OPPENHEIM, a town of Germany, in the lower 


palatinate of the Rhine, and capital of a bailliwick of 


the ſame name; ſeated on the declivity of a hill near 
the Rhine. E. Long. 8. 20. N. Lat. 49. 48. 

OPTION, the power or faculty of wiſhing or choo- 
ſing, or the choice a perſon makes of any thing. 


When a new ſoffragan biſhop is conſecrated, the 


archbiſhop of the province, by a cuſtamary preroga- 
tive, claims the collation of the firſt vacant benefice or 
dignity in that ſee, according as he ſhall chooſe; 
which choice is called the archbi/hep*s option. 

But in caſe the biſhop dies, or is tranflated before 


the preſent incumbent of the promotion choſen by the 


archbiſhop ſhall die or be removed, it is generally ſup- 
poſed that the option is void; inaſmuch as the great- 
er, ſingly and by himſelf, could not convey any right 
or title beyond the term of his continuance in that ſee. 
And if the archbiſhop dies before the avoidance ſhall 
happen, the right of filling up the vacancy ſhall go to 
his executors or adminiſtrators. 

OSMUNDA, mooxworrt, a genus of the order of 
filices, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs oi plants, 
There are ſeveral ſpecies; the moſt remarkable of 
which is the regalis, oſmund- royal, or flowering- fern. 
This is a native of Britain, growing in putrid marſhes. 
Its leaf is doubly winged, bearing bunches of flowers 
at the ends. The root boiled in water is very flimy ; 
and is uſed in the north to ftiffen linen -inſtead of 
ſtarch. Oaly ſome of the leaves bear flowers. 

OTALGIA, (EZrcycl.) Inftead of, “ See there, 
n* 314. aud p. 4869.“ read, See EAR- Ach, in APPEN- 
Dix. 


WAY p. 


See PAIx TIN G, n* 18, 


PA LME, raims, Under this name Linnæus has 


arranged ſeveral genera, which, although capable of 


a place in ſeparate claſſes of his ſyſtem, he has choſen 
rather, 


„ 


rather, on aceount of their ſingular ſtructure, to place 
apart, in an appendix to the work. —8ee ARECA, 
CuaMxROPSs, PhontNnix, Cocos, &c. (Eucycl.); and 
CorvyPHA, in this APPENDIX. 

The ſame plants conftitute one of the ſeven families 
or tribes into which all vegetables are diſtributed by 
Linnæus in his Philoſophia Botanica. They are deſi- 
ned to be plants with ſimple ſtems, which at their ſum- 
mit bear leaves reſembling thoſe of the ferns, being a 
compoſition of a leaf and a branch; and whoſe flowers 
and fruit are produced on that particular receptacle or 
ſeat called a /padix, protruded from a common calix 
in form of a ſheath or ſcabbard, termed by Linnzus 
ſpatha. | ; 

Palme is likewiſe the name of the firſt order in 
Linnzus's Fragments of a Natural Method. See Bo- 
TANY, p. 1304. | 

PANAX, (Encycl) See Plate CC XXII. 

 PARONYCHIA, the WairtLow, in ſurgery, is 

an abſceſs at the end of the fingere. According as 
it is ſituated more or Jeſs deep, it is differently de- 
nominated, and divided into ſpecies. 

It begins with a ſlow heavy pain, attended with a 


flight pulſation, without ſwelling, redneſs, or heat; 


but ſoon the pain, heat, and throbbing, are intole- 
rable; the part grows large and red, the adjoining 
fingers and the whole hand ſwell up; in ſome caſes, 
a kind of red and inflated ftreak may be obſer— 
ved, which beginning at the affected part, is conti- 
nued almoſt to the elbow ; nor is it'unuſual for the 
patient to complain of a very ſharp pain under the 
ſhoulder, and ſometimes the whole arm is exceſſively 
inflamed and ſwelled ; the patient cannot fleep, the 
fever, &c. inereaſing; and ſometimes delirium or con- 
vulſions follow. | 

1. When it is ſeated in the ſkin or fat, in the back 
or the fore part of the finger, or under or near the 
nail, the pain is ſevere, but ends well. 2. When the 
perioſteum is inflamed or corroded, the pain is tor- 
menting. 3. When the nervous coats of the flexor 
tendons of the fingers or nerves near them are ſeized, 
the worit ſymptoms attend. If the firſt kind ſuppu- 
rates, it muſt be opened, and treated as abſceſſes in 
general; but the belt method of treating the other 
two ſpecies is, on the firſt, or at furtheſt the ſecond 


day, to cut the part where the pain is ſeated quite to 


the bone : if this operation is longer deferred, a ſuppu- 


ration will come on; in which caſe ſuppuration ſhould 


ve ſpeedily promoted, and as early a diſcharge given to 
the matter as poſſible. As the pain is ſo conſiderable 
as to occaſion a fever, and ſometimes convullions, the 


tin. theb. may be added to the ſuppurating applica- 


tions, and alſo given in a draught at bed-time, The 
iecond ſpecies proves very troubleſome, and ſometimes 
. Ends in a caries of the ſubjacent bone. The third ſpe- 
cies is very tedious in the cure, and uſually the pha- 
lanx on which it is ſeated, is deſtroyed. 

PARMESAN cnBESE, a fort of cheeſe much 
eſteemed among the Italians; ſo named from the duchy 
of Parma where it is made, and whence it is conveyed 
to-various parts of Europe. 

The excellent paſture- grounds of this country are 
watered by the Po; and the cows from whofe milk 
this cheeſe is made yield a great quantity of it. Of 
this cheeſe there are three ſorts ; the Vamaggis di for- 


1 


3 

ma, about two palms in diameter, and ſeven or eight 
inches thick; and the /romaggio di ribiols and di ribo- 
lini, which are not ſo large. This cheeſe is of a ſaf. 
fron- colour; and the beſt is kept three or four years. 

PARRA, 1n ornithology, a genus of birds belong- 
ing to the order of grallæ; the. characters of which 
are: The bill is tapering and a little obtuſe ; the no- 
ſtrils are oval, and fituated in the middle of the bill; 
the forehead is covered with fleſhy caruncles, which 
are lobated ; the wings are ſmall, and ſpinous. There 
are five ſpecies ; of which the moſt remarkable is the 
chavaria, which is about the fize of the domeſtic cock. 
The Indians in the neighbourhood of Carthagena, 
who breed large flocks of poultry that ſtray in the 
woods, train up the chavaria to defend them againſt 
the numerous birds of prey, no one of which will dare 
to encounter it. It is never known to deſert the flock, 
and it returns every evening to rooſt. 

PARTING, in chemittry, an operation by which 
gold and filver are feparated from each other. As 
thele two metals reſiſt equally well the action of fire 
and of lead, they muſt therefore be ſeparated by other 
methods. 'Phis ſeparation could not be effected if 
they were not ſoluble by different menſtruums. 

Nitrous acid, marine acid, and ſulphur, which can— 
not diſſolve gold, attack filver very eaſily; and there- 


fore theſe three agents furniſh methods of ſeparating 


ſilver from gold, or of the operation called parting. 

Parting by nitrous acid is the molt convenient, and 
therefore molt uſed, and even almoſt the only one em- 
ployed by goldſmiths and coiners. Wherefore it is 
called ſimply parting. That made with the marine 
acid is only made by cementation, and is known by 
the name of concentrated parting. Laſtly, parting by 
ſulphur is made by fuſion, which the chemiſts call the 
dry way, and is therefore called dry parting. 

ParTiNG by Aquafortiss Although parting by 
aquafortis be eaſy, as we have ſaid, it cannot however 
ſucceed or be very exact, unleſs we attend to ſome eſ- 
ſential circumſtances, 

1. The gold and ſilver muſt be in a proper propor- 
tion; for if the gold was in too great quantity, the 
ſilver would be covered and guarded by it from the 
action of the acid. | | 

Therefore, when eſſsyers do not know the propor- 
tion of theſe two metals in the maſs to be operated up- 
on, they diſcover it by the following method. 

They have a certain number of needles compoſed of 
gold and filver allayed together in graduated propor- 
tions, and the allay of each needle is known by a mark 
upon it. Theſe are called prof needles. | 

When eſſayers want to know nearly the proportion 
of gold and filver in a maſs, they rub this mais upon 
a touchſtone, ſo as to lcave a mark upon it. They 
then make marks upon the touchſtone with ſome of the 
needles the colour of which they think comes neareſt 
to that of the mals. By comparing the marks of 
theſe needles with the mark of the maſs, they diſcover 
nearly the proportion of the gold and ſilver in the maſs. 

If this trial ſhows, that in any given mals the ſilver 
is not to the gold as three to one, this maſs is 1impro- 
per for the operation of parting by aquafortis. In 
this caſe, the quantity of filver neceſſary to make an 
allay of that proportion mult be added, 

This operation is called quartation, probably becauſe 

A. 1 
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Parting. it reduces the gold to a fourth part of the whole maſs, 


2. That the parting may be exact, the nitrous acid 
or aquafortis employed mult be very pure, and eſpe- 
cially free from mixture of vitriolic and marine acids. 


For if this was not attended to, a quantity of filver, 


proportionable to theſe two foreign acids would be ſe- 
parated during the ſolution; and this portion of filver 
reduced by theſe acids to vitriol of filver and to luna 
cornea, would remain mingled with the gold, which 


_ conſequently would not be entirely purified by the 


operation. 

When the metallic maſs is properly allayed, it is to 
be reduced to plates, rolled up ſpirally, called cornets 
or to grains. Theſe are to be put into a matraſs, and 
upon them a quantity of aquafortis is to be poured, 
the weight of which is to that of the filver as three to 
two: and as the nitrous acid employed for this opera- 
tion is rather weak, the ſolution is aſſiſted, eſpecially at 
firſt, by the heat of a ſand-bath, in which the matraſs 
is to be placed, When, notwithſtanding the heat, 
no further mark of ſolution appears, the aquafortis 
charged with filver is to be deeanted. Freſh nitrous 
acid is to be poured into the matraſs, ſtronger than 
the former, and in leſs quantity, which muſt be 
boiled on the reſiduous maſs, and decanted as the for- 
mer. Aquafortis mult even be boiled a third time on 
the remaining gold, that all the filver may be certainly 


- diſſolved. The gold 1s then to be waſhed with boiling 


water. This gold is very pure, if the operation has 
been performed with due attention. It is called gold 
of parting. — 

No addition of filver is required, if the quantity of 
ſilver of the maſs is evidently much more conſiderable 
than that of the gold: perſons who have not proof 
needles and other apparatus to determine the propor- 
tion of the allay, may add to the gold an indetermi- 
nate quantity of filver, obſerving that this quantity be 


rather too great than too ſmall, and ſo confiderable as 


to render the maſs nearly as white as filver ; for a large 
quantity of ſilver is rather favourable than hurtful to 
the operation : It has no other inconvenience than an 
uſelels expence, as the larger the quantity is of filver, 
the more aquafortis mult be employed. We ought to 


attend to this fact, that the colour of gold is ſcarcely 


perceptible in a maſs two-thirds of which is filver and 
one-third is gold; this colour then muſt be much leſs 
perceptible when the gold is only one-fourth part, or 
leſs, of the whole maſs. | 

If the quantity of gold exceeds that of the ſilver, 
the maſs may be expoſed to the action of aquaregia, 
which would be a kind of inverſe parting, becauſe the 
gold is diſſolved in that menſtruum, and the filver is 
not, but rather reduced to a luna cornea, which remains 
in form of a precipitate after the operation. But this 
method is not much practiſed, for the following reaſons. 

Firſt, the gold cannot be eafily ſeparated from the 


 aquarepia ; for if the parting has been made with an 


aquaregia prepared with ſal ammoniac, or if the gold 
be precipitated by a volatile alkali, this gold has a ful- 
minating quality, and its reduction requires particular 
operations, If the aquaregia has been made with 
ſpirit of ſalt, and the precipitation effected by a fixed 
alkali, the gold will not then be fulminating, but the 
romp ma will be very ſlow, and probably incom- 
Plete. | 


they be handled very carefully. To give them more 
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Secondly, in the parting by aquaregia, the filver ig 
indeed precipitated into a luna cornea, and thus ſepa. 
rated; but this ſeparation is not perfect, as a ſmall 
quantity of luna cornea will always remain diſſolved by 
the acids, if this ſolution even could be only effected 
by the ſuperabundant water of theſe acids. Accord. 
ingly the filver is not ſo accurately ſeparated from the 
gold by aquaregia, as the gold is from the filver by 
aquafortis. 
The gold, after the parting by aquafortis, is much 
more eaſily collected when it remains in ſmall maſſes, 
than when 1t is reduced to a powder. 
When the mals has been regularly quarted, that is, 


when it contains three parts of filver and one part ot 


gald, we mult employ, particularly for the firit ſolu- 
tion, an aquafortis ſo weakened that heat is required 
to aſſiſt the ſolution of the ſilver: by which means the 
ſolution is made gently ; and the gold which remains, 
preſerves the form of the {mall maſſes before the ſolu. 
tion, If the aquafortis employed were ſtrogger, the 
parts of the gold would be diſunited and reduced to 
the form of a powder, from the activity with which 
the ſolution would be made. SED 
We may indeed part by aquafortis a maſs contaia— 
ing two parts of ſilver to one part of gold: but then 
the aquafortis muſt be ſtronger; and if the folution 
be not too much haſtened, the gold will more eaſily 
remain in maſſes after the operation. In both caſes, 
the gold will be found to be tarniſhed and blackened, 
probably from the phlogiſton of the nitrous acid. Its 
parts have no adheſion together, becauſe the ſilver diſ- 
ſolved from it has left many interſtices; and the cor- 
nets or grains of this gold will be eafily broken, unleſs 


ſolidity, they are generally put into a teft under a 
muffle and made red-hot, during which operation they 


contract confiderably, and their parts are approxima- 


ted. Theſe pieces of gold are then found to be ren- 
dered much more ſolid, 55 that they may be handled 
without being broken. By this operation alſo the 
gold reſumes its colour and Juſtre ; and as it generally 
has the figure of cornets, it is called g/d in cornets, or 
grain gold. Eſſayers avoid melting it, as they chooſe 
to preſerve this form, which ſhows that it has been 
parted. 

The gold and filver thus operated upon ought to 
have been previouſly refined by lead, and freed from 
all allay of other metallic matters, ſo that the gold 
which remains ſhould be as pure as is poſſible, How- 
ever, as this is the only metal which reſiſts the action 
of aquafortis, it might be purified by parting from all 


other metallic ſubſtances z but this is not generally. 


done, for ſeveral reaſons. Firſt, becauſe the refining 
by lead is more expeditious and convenient for the 
ſeparation of the gold from the imperfe& metals; 
ſecondly, becauſe the filver, when afterwards ſeparated 
from the aquafortis, is pure; laſtly, becapſe moſt im- 


perfect metals do not remain completely and entirely 


diſſolved in nitrous acid, from the portion of phlogiſton 
which this acid deprives them of, the gold would be 
found after the parting mixed with the part of theſe 
metals which 1s precipitated. ; 

The gold remaining after the parting ought to be 
well waſhed, tocleanſe it from any of the ſolution of ſil- 
ver which might adhere to it; and for this purpoſe 1 * 
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cipitate with @ ſolution of ſilver, becauſe ſuch a preci- 
itate would alter the purity of the gold, 

The. flver diſſolved in the aquafortis may be ſepa- 
rated either by diſtillation, iu which caſe all the aqua- 
fortis is recovered. very pure, and fit for another part- 
ing; or it may be precipitated by ſome ſubftance 
which has a greater affinity thao this metal with nitrous 
acid. Copper is generally employed for this purpoſe 
at the mint, 1 75 

The ſolution of ſilver is put into copper veſſels. The 
aquafortis-diffolves the copper, and the. ſilver precipi- 
tates. When the filver is all precipitated, the new 
ſolution is decanted, which is then a ſolution of cop- 
per. The precipitate is to be well waſhed, and may 
be melted into an ingot. It is called parted filver. 
When this ſilver has been obtained from a maſs which 
had been refined by lead, and when it has-been well 
waſhed from the ſolution of copper, it is very pure. 

Mr Cramer obſerves jultly in his Treatiſe on Eſſay- 
ing, that however accurately the operation of parting 
has been performed, a ſmall portion of filver- always 
remains united with the gold, if the parting has been 
made by aquafortis; or a {mall portion of the gold re- 
mains united with the filver, if the parting has been 
made by aqusregia: and he eſtimates this ſmall allay 
to be from a two hundredth to a hundredth and fiftieth 
part; which quantity may be conſidered as nothing 
for ordinary purpoſes, but may become ſenſible in ac- 
curate chemical experiments. Chem. Dia, 

The maſs of gold and filver to be quarted, ought 
previouſly to be granulated ; which may be done by 
melting it in a crucible, and pouring it into a large 
veſſel full of cold water, while at the ſame time a rapid 
circular motion is given to the water by quickly ſtir- 
ring it round with a ſtick or broom. 

The veſſels generally uſed for this operation, called 
parting-glaſſes, have the form of truncated cones, the 
bottom being commonly about ſeven inches wide, the 
aperture about one or two inches wide, and the hetght 
about 12 inches. Theſe glais-veſſels ought to have 
been well annealed, and choſen free from flaws; as 
one of the chief inconvenicnces attending the opera- 
tion is, that the glaſſes are apt ro crack by expoſure 
to cold, and even when touched by the hand. Some 
operators ſecure their glaſſes by a.coating. For this 
purpoſe they ſpread a mixture of quickhme ſlaked 
with beer and whites of eggs vpon linen clotb, which 


they wrap round the lower part of the veſſel, leaving 


the upper part uncovercd, that they may ſee the pro— 
greſs of the operation; and over this cloth they apply 
a compoſition of clay and hair. Schlutter adviſes to 
put the parting- glaſſes containing ſome water, and 
ſupported by trevets, with fire under them. When 
the heat communicated by the water is too great, it 
may be diminiſhed by adding cold water, which muſt 
be done very carefully by pouring againlt the ſides of 
the pan, to prevent too fudden an application of cold 
to the parting-glaſs. The intention of this contri- 
vance ts, that the contents of the glaſſes, if theſe ſhould 
break, may be received by the copper veſſel. Into a 
glaſs 15 inches high, and 10 or 12 inches wide at 
bottom, placed in a copper-pan 12 inches wide at bot- 
tom, 15 inches wide at top, ard 10 inches high, he 


uſually put about 80 ounces of metal, with twice 28 
Vor. X. 
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Parting led water ought to be uſed, or at leaſt water the purity 
of which has been aſcertained by its not forming a pre- 


Za: 
much aquafortie, 


The aquafortis ought to be ſo ftrong as to be ca- 
pable of acting ſenſibly on filver when cold, but not ſo 
ſtrong as to act violently, If the aquefortis be very 
ſtrong, however pure, and if the veſſels be well clo— 
ſed, a ſmall quantity of the gold will be diſſolved a- 
long with the filver, which is to he guarded againſt, 

Little heat ought to be applied at the beginning, 
the liquor being apt to ſwell and riſe over the veſſel; 
but when the acid is nearly ſaturated, the heat may be 
ſafely encreaſed. 

When the ſolution ceaſes, which may be known by 
the diſcontinuance of the efferveſcence, or emiſſion of 
air-bubbles, the liquor is to be poured off. If any 
grains appear entire, more aquafortis mult be added, 


that all the filver may be diſſolved. If the operation 


has been performed ſlowly, the remaining gold will 
have ſtill the form of diſtin& maſſes, which are to re- 
ceive ſolidity and colour by fire, in the manner dire&- 
ed by the author of the Dictionary. If the operation 
has been performed haſtily, the gold will have the ap— 


pearance of a black mud or powder, which after five or 


Ox waſhings with pure water muſt be melted, 

The filver is uſually recovered by precipitating it 
from the aquafortis by means of copper-veſſels into 
which the liquor is poured, or of plates of copper 
which are thrown along with the liquor into glaſs- 


veſſels. A conſiderable heat is required to accelerate 


this precipitation. Dr Lewis ſays, he has obſerved 
that when the aquafortis was perfectly ſaturated with 
filver, no precipitation was occaſioned by plates of cop- 


liquor, and then the precipitation began and continu— 
ed as uſual. 

The precipitated filver muft be well waſhed in boil- 
ing water, and fuſed with ſome nitre; the uſe of which 
is to ſcorify any cupreous particles, which may adhere 
to the ſilver. 

From the ſolution of copper in aquafortis, a blue 
pigment, called verditer, is obtained by precipitation 
with whiting. Notes to Chem. Dict. | 

Concentrated PARTING, allo called Parting by Ce- 
mentation, becauſe it is actually performed by cementa- 
tion, is uſed when the quantity of it is fo great in 
proportion to the ſilver, that it cannot be ſeparated 
by aquafortis. This operation is done in the follow- 
ing manner. | 
A cement is firſt prepared, compoſed of four parts 


Parting, 


per, till a drop or two of aquafortis was added to the 


of bricks powdered and fifted, of one part of green 


vitriol calcined till it becomes red, and of one part of 
common ſalt. The whole is very accurately mixed to- 


gether, and a firm paſte is made of it by moiſten— 
ing it with a little water or urice. This cement is 
called cement reyal, becauſe it is employed to purify 
gold, which is conſidered by chemitts as the king of 
metals, 

The gold to be cemented is to be reduced to plates 


as thin as ſmall pieces of money. At the bottom of 
the crucible or cementing-pot, a ſtratum of cement, of 


the thickneſs of a finger, is to be put, which is to be 


covered with plates of gold; upon thefe another fra» 
tum of cement is to be laid; ard then more plates of 
gold, till the crucible or pot is filled with theſe alter- 
nate ftrata of cement and of gold. The whole is then to 
be covered with a lid, which is to be luted with a 
mixture of clay and ſand. This pot is to be placed 
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— in a furnace, or oven, and heated by degrees till it is 


pou ng red, which heat is to be continued during 

hours. The heat muſt not be fo oreat as to melt 
rg gold. The pot or crucible is then left to cool, 
and the gold is to be carefully ſeparated from the ce- 
ment, and boiled at different times in a large quantity 
of pure water. This gold is to be eſſayed upon a 
touchſtone or otherwiſe ; and if it be found not ſuffi- 
ciently puritied, it is to be cemented a ſecond time in 
tlie ſame manner. 

'The vitriolic acid of the bricks and of the calcined vi- 


trio] diſengages the acid of the common ſalt during this 


cementation: and this latter acid diſſolves the filver 
allayed with the gold, and ſeparates it by that means. 

This experiment proves, that although marine acid, 
while it is liquid, cannot attack ſilver, it is neverthe- 
leſs a powerful ſolvent of that metal. But for this 
purpoſe it mult be applied to the ſilver in the ſtate of 
vapours, extremely concentrated, and aſſiſted with a 
conſiderable heat. All theſe circumſtances are united 
in the concentrated parting. 

This experiment proves alſo, that d den 
ing all theſe circumſtances, which favour the action 
of the marine acid, it 13 incapable of diffolving gold. 

Laſtly, the marine acid in this ſtate more effectual- 
ly diſſolves the ſilver than the nitrous acid does in the 
parting by aquafortis, fince this operation ſucceeds 
well when the lilver is in fo ſmall a proportion as that 
it would be protected from the action of the nitrous 
acid in the ordinary parting, 

Inſtead of ſea-ſalt, nitre may be uſed with equal 


ſucceſs; becauſe the nitrous acid is then put in a ſtate 
to attack the ſilver, notwithſtanding the quantity of 


old which covers 1t. 

Dry PaxTiNG, Dry-parting, or parting by fuſion, 
18 performed by fulphur, which has the property of 
uniting eaſily with flver, while it does not attack gold. 

This method of ſeparating theſe two metals would 
be the cheapeſt, the molt expeditious and convenient 
of any, if the ſulphur could diſſolve the ſilver, and ſe- 
pirate it from the gold as well and as eaſily as nitrous 
acid does : but, on the contrary, we are obliged to 
employ particular treatment, and a kind of concentra- 
tion, to begin the union of the ſulphur allayed with 
gold. Then repeated and troubleſome fuſions muſt be 
made, in each of which we are obliged to add diffe- 
rent intermediate ſubſtances, and particularly the me- 
tals which have the (trongeſt affinity with ſulphur, 
to aſſiſt the precipitation, which in that caſe does not 
give a regulus of pure gold, but a gold ſtill allay- 
ed with much liver, and even with a part of the pre- 
cipitating metals; fo that, to complete the operation, 
cupellation is neceſſary, and alſo parting by aqua- 
fortis. 

From what we have ſaid concerning this operation, 


we may perceive, that it ought not to be made but 


when the quantity of filver with which the gold is al- 
layed is ſo great, that the quantity of gold which might 
be obtained by the ordinary parting is not ſufficient to 
pay the expences; and that it 18 only proper for concen- 
trating a Jarger quantity of gold in a ſmaller quantity 
of ſilver. As this dry parting is troubleſome, and even 
expenſive, it ovght not to be undertaken but on a con- 
ſiderable quantity of filver allayed with gold. Accor- 
cordingly Cramer, Schlutter, Schlinder, and all good 
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chemilts and artiſts who have given proceſſes for the Patt 
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dry parting, recommend its uſe only in the abovemen. 
tioned caſes, We wiſh that this operation could be 
improved: it-would be much more advantageous if it 
could be done by two or three fuſions ; and if by theſe 
an exact ſeparation could be obtained of a ſmall quan- 
tity of gold mixed with a large quantity of filver, 
Chem. Di. 

As this operation for extracting a ſmall quantity of 
gold from a large quantity of ſilver is, notwithſtandin 
its inconveniences, approved by Schlutter, Scheffer, 
and other authors, and practiſed in Hartz, we ſhall 
add what Dr Lewis, in his excellent Hiſtory of Gold, 
has ſaid upon the ſubject. 

The moſt advantageous method of ſeparating a ſmall 
portion of gold from a large one of filver, appears to 
be by means of ſulphur, which unites with and ſcori- 
fies the filver without affecting the gold: but as ſul- 
phurated filver does not flow thin enough to ſuffer the 
ſmall particles of gold diffaſed through it to reunite 
and ſettle at the bottom, ſome addition is neceſſary for 
collecting and carrying them down, 

Ia order to the commixture with the ſulphur, 50 or 
60 pounds of the mixed metal, or as much as a large 
crucible will receive, are meked at once, and reduced 
into grains, by lading out the fluid matter, with a 


ſmall crucible made red-hot, and pouring it into cold 


water ſtirred with a rapid circular motion. From an 
eighth to a fifth of the granulated metal, according as 
it is richer or poorer in gold, is reſerved, and the reſt 
well mingled with an eighth of powdered ſulphur. | 
The grains enveloped with the ſulphur are again put 
into the crucible, and the fire kept gentle for ſome 
time, that the filver, before it melts, may be thoroughly 


penetrated by the ſulphur; if the fire was haſtily ur- 


ged, great part of the ſulphur would be Gillipated, 
without acting upon the metal. 

If to ſulphurated filver in fufion pure ſilver be add- 
ed, the latter falls to the bottom, and forms there a 
dittinct fluid not miſcible with the other. The par- 
ticles of gold, having no affinity with the ſulphurated 
filver, join themſelves to the pure filver, wherever they 
come in contact with it, and are thus transferred from 
the former into the latter, more or leſs perfectly ac- 
cording as the pure filver was more or leſs thoroughly 
diffuſcd through the mixed. It is for this uſe that a 
part of the granulated metal was reſerved. The ſul- 
phurated maſs being brought into perfect fuſion, and 
kept melted for near an hour in a cloſe covered cru- 


cible, one-third of the reſerved grains is thrown in; 


and as ſoon as this is melted, the whole is well ſtir- 
red, that the freſh filver may be diſtributed through 
the mixed, to collect the gold from it. The ſtirring 
is performed with a wooden rod; an iron one would 
be corroded by the ſulphur, ſo as to deprive the mix- 
ed of its due quantity of ſulphur, and likewiſe render 
the ſubſequent purification of the filver more trouble- 
ſome. The fuſion being continued an hour longer, 
another third of the unſulphurated prains 1s added, 
and an hour after this the remainder ; after which the 
fuſion is further continued for ſome time, the matter 
being ſtirred at leaſt every half hour from the begin. 
ning to the end, and the crucible nope clolely covered. 
in the . 
The . filver appears in fuſion of a dark- 
| brown 
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cin time, a part of the ſulphur having eſcaped from 


the top, the ſurface becomes white, and ſome bright 
drops of ſilver, about the ſize of peaſe, are perceived 
on it. When this happens, which is commonly in 
about three hours after the laſt addition of the reſer- 
ved grains, ſooner or later according as the crucible 
has been more or leſs cloſely covered, and the matter 
more or leſs ſtirred, the fire muſt be immediately diſ- 
continued; for otherwiſe more and more of the filver, 
thus lofing its ſulphur, would ſubſide and mingle with 


The whole is poured out into an iron mortar greaſed 
and duly heated; or if the quantity is too large to be 
ſafely lifted at once, a part is firſt Jaded out from the 
top with a ſmell crucible, and the reſt poured into the 
mortar. The gold, diffuſed at firſt through the whole 
mais, is now found collected into a part of it at the 
bottom, amounting only to about as much as was re- 
ſerved unſulphurated. This part may be ſeparated 
from the ſulphurated filver above it by a chiſſel and 
hammer; or more perfectly, the ſurface of the lower 
waſs being generally rugged and unequal, by placing 
the whale maſs with its bottom upwards in a crucible; 
the ſulphurated part quickly melts, leaving unmelted 
that which contains the gold, which may thus be 
completely ſeparated from the other. The ſulphurated 
ſiiver is effayed by keeping a portion of it in fuſion in 
an open crucible till the ſulphur is diſſipated, and then 


diſſolving it in aquafortis. If it ſhould Kill be found to 


contain any gold, it is to be melted again; as much 
more unſulphurated filver is to be added as was em- 
ployed in each of the former imject ions, and the fuſion 
continued about an hour and a half. _ 
The gold thus collected into a part of the ſilver may 
be further concentrated into a {mailer part, by granu- 
lating the mals and repeating the whole proceſs. ' The 
operation may be again and again repeated, till ſo 
much of the filver is ſeparated, that the remainder 
may be parted by aquafortis without too much ex- 
pence. 

The foregoing proceſs, according to Mr Schlutter, 
is practiſed at Rammelſberg in the Lower Hartz. The 
prevailing metal in the ore of Rammelſberg is lead: 


the quantity of lead is at moſt 40 pounds on a quintal 


or 100 pounds of the ore. The lead worked off on a 
teſt or concave hearth yields about 110 grains of ſil - 
ver, and the ſilver contains only a 384th part of gold; 
yet this little quantity of gold, amounting fcarcely to 
a third of a grain in a hundred weight of this ore, is 
thus collected with profit. The author abovemention- 
ed confines this method of ſeparation to ſuch filver as 
is poor in gold, and reckons parting with aquafortis 
more advantageous where the gold amounts to above a 
04th of the filver : he adviſes alſo not to attempt con- 
centrating the gold too far, as a portion of it will al- 


ways be taken up again by the filver. Mr Scheffer, 


however, relates, (in the Swediſh Memoirs for the 
year 1752), that he has by this method brought the 
gold to perfect fineneſs; and that he has likewiſe col- 
lected all the gold which the filver contained; the fil» 
ver of the laſt operations, which had taken up a por- 
tion of the gold, being reſerved to be worked over 
again with a freſh quantity of gold-holding ſilver. 
The ſulphurated filver is purified by continuing it in 
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petting. brown colour : after it has been kept melted for a cer- 


fuſion for ſome time with a large ſarface expoſe] to Paſliftora, 


the air; the ſulphur gradually exbalcs, and leaves the TT 


filver entire, | | | 
PASSIFLORA, or Pass10Nn-FLOWER, a genus of 
the pentandria order, belonging to the gynandria claſs 
of plants. There are near 30 different ſpecies; all of 
them natives of warm foreign countries, only one of 
which is ſufficiently hardy to ſucceed well in the open 
ground here; all the others requiring the ſhelter of a 
green-houſe or love, but chiefly the latter. The moſt 


remarkable are, 
the part at the bottom in which the gold is collected. 


1. The cærulea, or blue-rayed common palmated 
paſſion- flower, hath long, fender, ſhrubby, purpliſh- 
green ſtalks, branchy, and aſcending upon ſupport 
by their claſpers thirty or forty fect high; with 
one large palmated leaf at each joint, and at the 
axillas large ſpreading flowers, with whitiſh- green pe- 
tals, and a blue radiated neQarium ; ſucceeded by a 
large, oval, yellowiſh fruit. It flowers from July un- 
til October; the flowers are very large, conſpicuous, 
and their compoſition is exceedingly curious and beau— 
tifoul. The general ſtructure of the ſingular flowers 


of this plant is, they come out at the axillas on pedun- 


culi about three inches long, which they terminate, 
each flower having jult cloſe under the calix a three- 
lobed involucrum-like appendage ; a five-lobed calix, 
and a five-petalous corolla, the ſize, figure, and colour 
of the calix, &c. the petals arranging alternately with 
the calicinal lobes ; the whole, including the involu— 
crum, calix, and corolla, make juſt 13 lobes and petals, 
all expanded flat: and within the corolla is the necta- 


rium, compoſed of a multitude of thread-like fibres, 
of a blue and purple colour, diſpoſed in circular rays, 


round the column of the fructification; the outer ray 
is the longeſt, flat, and ſpreading on the pctals; the 
inner is ſhort, ere, and narrows towards the centre: 
in the middle is an erect cylindric club-ſhzp:d column, 
or pillar, crowned with the roundiſh germen, having 
at its baſe five horizontal ſpreading filaments, crowned 
with incumbent yellow antheræ, that move about every 
way; and from the fide of the germen ariſe three ſlen- 
der ſpreading ſtyles, terminated by headed ſtigmas: 
the germen afterwards gradually becomes a large oval 
ficſhy fruit, ripening to a yellowiſh colour. — Theſe 


wonderful flowers are only of one day's duration, ge- 


nerally opening about 11 or 12 o'clock, and frequent- 
ly in hot ſunny weather burlt open with elaſticity, and 
continue fully expanded all that day; and the next 


they gradually cloſe, aſſuming a decayed-like appear- 


ance, and never open any more; the evening puts a 
period to their exiſtence, but they are ſucceeded by new 
ones daily on the ſame plant. —This plant and flowers 
are held in great veneration in ſome foreign Catholic 


countries, where the religious make the leaves, ten- 


drils, and different parts of the flower, to repreſent the 
inſtruments of our bleſicd Saviour's paſſion ; hence the 
name paſſiflora. | 

2. The incarnata, incarnated, or fleſh-coloured Ita- 
lian paſſion-flower, hath a ſtrong perennial root; ſlen- 


der, herbaceous ſtalks, riſing upon ſupport four or five 


feet bigh ; leaves compoſed of three ſawed lobes, each 
leaf attended by a twining tendril ; and at the axillas 
long flender pedunculi, terminated each by one whitiſh 
flower, having a greeniſh calix, and a reddiih or purple 
radiated neQarium, ſurrounding the column of the 
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fruit, ripening to a beautiful orange colour. — The 
flowers of this ſpecies are alſo very beautiful, though 
of ſhort duration, opening ta the morning, and night puts 


a period to their beauty ; but they are ſucceeded by a 


daily ſupply of new ones. — The fruit of this ſort is al- 


ſo very ornamental, as ripening to a fine reddiſh-orange.. 
colour; but theſe rarely attain perfeckion here, unlels 


the plants are placed in the ſtove; therefore when there 
is ſuch accommodation, it highly merits that indul- 
gence, where it will exhibit both flowers and green and 
ripe fruit, all at the ſame time, in a beautiful manner, 
3. The veſpertilio, or bat's- wing paſſion- flower, 
hath flender, ſtriated, branchy ſtalks; large, bilo— 


bate, or two-lobed leaves, the baſe roundiſh and 


glandular, the lobes acute, widely divaricated like 
a bat's wings, and dotted underneath ; and axillary 
flowers, having white petals and rays. The leaves of 
this ſpecies have a fingular appearance, the two Jobes 
being expanded fix or ſeven inches wide, reſembhng 
the wings of a bat upon flight; hence the name wve/- 

rtilio. | 

As all the ſpecies are natives of warm climates, in 
this country they are moſtly of a tender quality, except 
the firſt ſort, which ſucceeds very well in the full ground, 
in a warm ſituation; only their young branches are ſome- 


times killed in very ſevere winters ; but plenty of new 


ones generally riſe again in ſpring following! the others, 


denominated /7ove kinds, mult always be retained in that 
repoſitory. | | | 


PAWN, a pledge or gage for ſurety of payment of 
money lent. It is ſaid to be derived a pugno, quia res 
que pignori dantur, pugno vel manu traduntur. The 


party that pawns goods hath a general property in 


them ; they cannot be forfeited by the party that hath 
them in pawn for any offence of his, nor be taken in 
execution for his debt; neither may they otherwiſe be 
put in execution till the debt for which they are pawn- 


ed is ſatisfied, 


If the pawn is laid up, and the pawnee robbed, he 
is not anſwerable; though if the pawnee uſe the thing, 


as a jewel, watch, &c. thac. will not be the worſe ford 


wearing, which he may do, it is at his peril; and if 


he is robbed, he is aaſwerable to the owner. as che 


uſing occalioned the loſs, &e. 

If the pawn is of ſuch a nature that the keeping is 
a charge to the pawnee, as a cow, or a horſe, &c, he 
may milk the one, and ride the other, and this ſhall 
go in recompence for his keeping. | 

Things which will grow the worſe by uſing, as ap— 

parel, &c. he may not uſe. 

PAVING, the conſtruction of ground. floors, ſtreets, 
or high-ways, in ſuch a manner that they may be con- 
veniently walked upon. In Britain, the pavement of 


the grand ſtreets, &c. are uſually of flint, or rubble 


ſtone; courts, ftables, kitchens, halls, churches, &c, 
are paved with tiles, bricks, flags, or fire-{tone ; ſome- 


times with a kind of free-ſtane, and rag- ſtone. 


In ſome ſtreets, e. gr. of Venice, the pavement is 
of brick; churches ſometimes are. paved with marble, 
and {ſometimes with moſaic work, as the church of St 
Mark at Venice. In France, the public roads, ſtreets, 
courts, &c. are all paved with gres or gritt, a kind of 
free-itone. | 


In Amſterdam and the chief cities of Holland, they 
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Paſſiflora fructihcation, which ſucceed to a large, round, fleſhy 


1 


call their brick pavement the burgher-maſters pavement, Paving, 
to diſtinguiſſi it from the ſtone or flint pavement, which — 


uſually takes up the middle of the ftreet, and which 
ſerves for carriages ; the brick which borders it being 
deſtined for the paſſage of people on foot, 2 


3 


* 
N 
” 
- 


- 


Pavements of fre- Mone hinge and het, in feet, 
Ke. arelaid dry, 1. e. in a bed of fand; thoſe of courts, 


ſtables, ground rooms, &c. are laid in a mortar of lime 
and ſand; or in lime and cement, eſpecially if there 
be vaults or cellars underneath. Some maſons, after 
laying a floor dry, efpecially of brick, ſpread a thin 
mortar over it; {weeping it backwards and forwards 
to fill up the joints. The ſeveral kinds of pavement 
are as various as the materials of which they are com- 
poſed, and whence they dertve the name by which 
they are diſtinguiſhed ; as, | WO 

. Pebble-paving, which is done with ſtones collected 
from the ſea-beach, moſtly brought from the iſlands of 
Guernſey and Jerſey ; they are very durable, indeed 
the molt ſo of any ftone uſed for this purpoſe. They are 


. uſed of various fizes, but thole which are from tix to 


nine inches deep, are eſteemed the moit ſcrvigeable, 
When they are about three inches deep, they are deno- 
minated b-/ders, or bowlers; theſe are uſed for paving 
court-yards, and other places not accuſtomed to receive 
carriages with heavy weights ; when laid in geometri- 
cal figures, they have a very pleaſing appearance. 

2. Rag-faving was nuch uſed in London, but is 
very inferior to the pebbles; it is dug in the vicinity 
of Maidſtone, in Kent, from which it has the name of 
Kentiſh rag. flone ; there are fquered ſtones of this ma- 
terial for paving coach-tracks and foot-ways. 
3. Purbeck pitchens 5 ſquare ftones uſed in footways; 
they are brought from the iſland of Purbeck, and alſo 
frequently uſed in court-yards; they are in general 
from fix to ten inches ſquare, and about five inches 
deep. : | 

£ Squared paving, for diftinaion by ſome called 
Scotch paving, becaute the firſt of the kind paved in 
the manner that has been and continues to be paved, 
came from Scotland; the firt was a clear cloſe ſtone, 
called blue whynn, which is now diſuſed, becauſe it bas 
been found inferior to others fince introduced in the 
order they are kereafter placed. 

5. Granite, a hard material, brought alſo from Scot- 
land, of a reddith colour, very ſuperior to the blue 
whyan quarry. 

6. Guernſey, which is the beſt, and now almoſt the 
only ſtone in uſe; it is the ſame tone with the pebble 
before ſpoken. of, but broken with iron hammers, and 
ſquared to any Gimenfions required of a priſmoidical 
figure, ſet with its ſmalleſt baſe downwards. The 


whole of the foregoing paving fhould be bedded and 


paved in ſmell gravel. 

7. Purbeck-paving, for footways, is in general got 
in large ſurfaces about 22 inches thick; the blue fort 
is the hardeſt and the beſt of this kind of paving. 

8. Yorkjhire paving, is an exceeding good material 
for the ſame purpoſe, and is got of almoſt any dimen- 
fions of the ſame thickneſs as the Purbeck. This ſtone 
will not admit the wet to paſs through it, nor is it af- 
fected by the frolt. 

9. Ryegate, or fre: ſtene paving, is uſed for hearthe;. 

oves, ovens, and ſuch places as are liable to great 
heat, which does not affect this (tone if Kept _ 
10. . 


Pa 


Per! 


Paving 


pethmon. 
„ 


marble dots. 
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10. Newcaſtle flags, are tones about two feet ſquare, 
and 14 or two inches thick; they anſwer very well for 
paving outroffices; they are ſomewhat like the Yorkſhire, 


II. Portland paving, with ſtone from the iſland of 


Portland; this is ſometimes ornamented with black 

12. Swedland paving, is a black ſlate dug in Lei- 
ceſterſhire, and looks well for paving halls, or in party- 
coloured paving. 

13. Marble paving, 18 moſtly variegated with dif— 
ferent marbles, ſometimes inlaid in molaic. 
14. Flat brick paving, done with brick laid in ſand, 
mortar, or groute, as when liquid lime is poured into 
the joints. | 

15. Brick-on-edge paving, done with brick laid edge- 
wiſe in the ſame manner. . 

16. Bricks are alſo laid flat or edgewiſe in herring- 
bone. 

17. Bricks are alſo ſometimes ſet endwiſe in ſand, 
mortar, or groute. | 

18. Paving is alſo performed with paving bricks, 

19. With ten inch tiles. 

20. With foot tiles. | 

21. With clinkers for ſtables and outer offices, 

22. With the bones of animals, for gardens, &c. 

And, 23. We have knob-paving, with large gravel- 
tones, for porticoes, garden-ſeats, ke. 

Pavements. of churches, &. frequently conſiſt of 
ſtones of ſeveral colours; chiefly black and white, and 
of ſevers] forms, but chiefly ſquares and lozenges, art- 
fully diſpoſed. Indeed, there needs no great variety 
of colours to make a ſurpriſing diverfity of figures and 
arrangements. M. Truchet, in the Memoirs of the 
French Academy, has ſhowa by the rules of combina- 
tioo, that two ſquare- tones, divided diagonally into 
two colours, may be joined together chequerwiſe 64 
different ways: which appears ſurpriſing enough; ſince 
two letters, or figures, can only be combined two ways. 

The reaſon is, that letters only change their ſituation 
with regard to the firſt and ſecond, the top and bot- 
tom remaining the ſame; but in the arrangement of 
theſe ſtones, each admits of four ſeveral ſituations, in 
each whereof the other ſquare may be changed 16 
times, which gives 64 combinations. 805 

Indeed, from a farther examination of theſe 64 com- 
binations, he found there were only 32 different figures, 
each figure being repeated twice in the ſame fituation, 
though in a different combination; fo that the two 
only diſſered from each other by the tranſpoſition of 
the dark and light parts. | | 

PERIAGUA, a fort of large c2nos made uſe of 
in the Leeward iſlands, South America, and the gulf 


of Mexico. It is compoſed of the trunks of two treeg 


hollowed and united together; and thus differs from 
the Canoe which is formed of one tres. 

PER SIMON (Dioſpyros Virginiana, Linn.) a 
tree pretty common in North America; the fruit of 
which, when ripe, is ſweet and glutinous, with a little 
aſtringency. From the perſimon is made a very pa- 


latable liquor, in the following manner. As foon as 


the fruit is ripe, a ſufficient quantity is gathered, which 


is very eaſy, as each tree is well Rocked with them. 
Theſe perſimon apples are put into a dough of wheat 


or other flour, formed into cakes, and put into an oven, 
in which tbey continue till they are quite baked ard 
lufliciently dry, when they are taken out again: then, 


in order to brew the liquor, a pot full of water is put Paving 
on the fire, and ſome of the cakes are put in: theſe | 


Phaeton, 


become ſoft by degrees as the water gro 
y deg | grows warm, and 


crumble in pieces at laſt; the pot is then taken from 
the fire, and the water in it well flirred about, that 
the cakes may mix with eit: this is then poured into 
another veſſel, and they continue to ſteep and break as 
many cakes 8s are neceſſary for a brewing : the malt 
13 then infuſed, and they proceed as uſual with the 
brewing. Beer thus prepared is reckoned much pre- 
ferable to other beer. They likewiſe make brandy of 
this fruit in the following manner: baving collected a 


ſufficient quantity of perſimons in autumn, they are all 


together put into a velle], where they lie for a week 
till they are quite ſoft: then they pour water on them, 
and in that ſtate they are left to ferment of themſelves, 
without promoting the fermentation by any addition. 
The brandy is then made in the common way, and is 
ſaid to be very good, eſpecially if grapes (in particu- 
lar of the ſweet ſort) which are wild in the woods, be 
mixed with the perfimon fruit. Some perſimons are 
ripe at the end of September, but moſt of them later, 
and ſome not before November and December, when 
the cold firſt overcomes their acrimony. The wood 
of this tree is very good for joiners inſtruments, ſuch 
as planes, handles to chiſels, &c. but if after being 
cut down jt lies expoſed to ſunſhiue and rain, it is the 
firſt wood*which rots, and in a year's time there is no— 
thing left but what is uſeleſs. When the perſimon 
trees get once into a field, they are not eafily got out 
of it again, as they ſpread ſo much. | 

PEZIZA, cup-MUSHROOM, in botany, a geous of 
the claſs of cryptogamia, and order of fungi, This 
muſhroom is bell-ſhaped and ſeſſile. Linnæus enume- 
rates eight ſpecies. 


PH AET ON, in ornithology, a genus of birds be- 


longing to the order of anſeres; the characters of which 
are: The bill is ſharp, ſtraight, and pointed; the noſe 
trils are oblong, and the hinder toe is turned foreward, 
There are two ſpecies, viz. | 

1. The demerſus, or penguin, has a thick, arched, 
red bill; the head, hind-part of the neck, and the 
back, of a duſky purpliſh hue, and breatt and belly 
white; brown wings, with the tips of the feathers white; 
inſtead of a tail, a few black briſtles; and red legs. It 
is found on Pinguin ifle, near the Cape of Good Hope. 

2. The ethereus, or tropic bird, is about the hze of 
a partridpe, and has very long wings. The dill 1s red, 
with an angle under the lower mandible. The eyes 
2re encompalled with black, which ends in a point to— 
wards the back of the head. The or four of the 
larger quill-feathers, towards their en! s, are black, tip- 
ped with white; all the reſt of the bird is white, 
except the back, which is variegated with curved lines 
of black. The legs and feet are of a vermilion red. The 
toes are webbed, The tail conſiſts of two long ſtraight 
narrow feathers, almoſt of equal breadth from their 
quills to their points. See Plate CCCXXI. Theſe 
birds are rarely ſcen but between the tropics, at the 
remoteit diitance from land. "Their name ſeems to im- 
ply the limits of their abode; and although they are 
leldom ſeen but a few degrees north or ſouth of either 
tropic, yet one of their breeding- places is almoſt nine 
degrees from the northern tropic, viz. at Bermudas. 
They breed allo in great numbers on Joe little iſlands 
at the calt end of Porto Rico, 

PHAR- 
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| pi... © Let the iron-filings be put below a lawn or gauze the ſeveral ſtrata, ſometimes firmly imbedded in hard — 15 


them through the pores of the ſieve, and thus free them 
more effectually from heterogeneous matter.“ 
P HASCUM, in botany, a genus of the claſs of 

cryptopamia, and order of muſci or moſſes. Its cha- 
raQers are, that the anthera is covered, and puarded 
at the margin by parallel briſtles ; and that the calyp- 
tra, or veil, is ſmall, There are foyr ſpecies, 

PHORMIUM, Mew Zealand FLax-pLantT. See 
FLax- Plant, ( Append.) | 

PHOSPHORUS. P. 6168, col. 1. line 35, for 
quickſitver read guicklime. | 

PHRENETIC, a term uſed to denote thoſe who, 
without being abſolutely mad, are ſubject to ſuch ſtrong 
ſallies of imagination as in ſome meaſure pervert their 
judgment, and cauſe them act in a way different from 
the more rational part of mankind. 
_ PILEUS, in Roman antiquity, was the ordinary 
cap or hat worn at public ſhows and facrifices, and by 
the freedmen, It was one of the common rewards 
aſſigned to ſuch pladiators as were ſlaves, in token of 
their obtaining freedom, | 

PINANG, the Chineſe name of the arecs catechu, 
Lin. See Artca, ( Encycl.) | 

PINCHBECK. See SimiLoR and Zinc, ( Ercycl.) 
| PINGUICULA vurLocartns, Butterwort, or York- 
hire ſanicle. The Laplanders receive the milk of the 
rein- deer upon the freſh leaves of this plant, which they 
immediately ſtrain off and ſet aſide till it becomes 
ſomewhat aceſcent ; and the whole acquires in a day 
or two the confiſtence of cream without ſeparating the 
ferum, and thus becomes an agreeable food, When 
thus prepared, a ſmall quantity of the ſame has the 
property of rennet ig producing the like change on 
freſh milk, 
PIUS II. (Pope), before called Znzas Sylvins Bar. 
Piccolomini, was born at Corfignano of Sienna in 1405. 
He was, at the age of 26, ſecretary to Dominico Capra- 
nico at the council of Bale, and had the provoſtſhip 
of St Laurence's church in Milag. Afterwards Fre- 
deric III. honoured him with the poetical crown, and 
employed him in divers embatfics to Rome, Milan, 
Naples, Bohemia, &. He managed ſeveral employ- 
ments with ſucceſs, eſpecially in the diet which he 
called for the forming of a league againſt the Turks 


at Ratiſbon and Francfort, where he delivered him 


ſelk wita wonderful eloquence. Calixtus III. made 
bim cardinal in 1456 ; and that pope dying, he was 
advanced to his place, and took the name of Pius II. 
In 1458 he ſummoned the Chriſtian princes againſt the 
Turks; and would bave led ſome troops himſelf, but 
died at Ancona, whither he was coming in order to 
embark, in 1464, having fat five years, &c. His 
works were publiſhed at Bale in 1571. He was a 
perlon of true courage, ſingular prudence, the beſt 
and molt learned pope that wore the tiara for many 
ages before, 

PLANTS, rFossile. Many ſpecies of tender and 
herbaceous plants are found at this day, in great abun- 
dance, buried at conſiderable depths in the earth, and 
converted, as it were, 1nto the nature of the matter 
they lie among; foſſile wood is often found very little 
altcred, and often impregnated with ſubſtances of al- 


—— ſieve, and the magnet applied above; it will attract matter; ſometimes looſe: but this is by no means the caſe | F 


with the tenderer and more delicate ſubjeQs of the vege- 
table world. "Theſe are uſvally immerſed either in a 
blackiſhſlaty ſubſtance, found lying over the ſtrata of coal, 
elſe in looſe nodules of ferruginovs matter of a pebble. 
like form, and they are always altered into the nature 
of the ſubſtance they lie among : what we meet with 
of thefe are principally of the fern kind; and what ig 
very lingular, though a very certain truth, is, that theſe 
are principally the ferns, of American growth, not thoſe 
of our own climate. The moſt frequent foſſile plants 
are the polypody, ſpleen-wort, oſmund, trichomanes, 
and the ſeveral larger and ſmaller ferns ; but beſide 
theſe there are alſo found pieces of the equiſetum or 
horſetail, and joints of the ſtellated plants, as the cli- 
vers, madder, and the like; and theſe have been too 
often miſtaken for flowers; ſometimes there are alſo 
found complete graſſes, or parts of them, as alſo reeds, 
and other watery plants; ſometimes the ears of corn, 
and not unfrequently the twigs or bark, and impreſ- 
ſions of the bark, and fruit of the pine or fic kind, 
which have been, from their ſcaly appearance, miſtaken 
for the {ſkins of fiſhes ; and ſometimes, but that very 
rarely, we meet with moſſes and fea-plants. 

Many of the ferns not unfrequently found, are of 
very ſingular kinds, and ſome ſpectes yet unknown to 
to us; and the leaves of ſome appear ſet at regular di- 
ſtances, with round protuberances and cavities, The 
ſtones which contain theſe plants ſplit readily, and are 


often found to contain, on one fide, the impreſſion of 


the plant; and on the other the prominent plant itſelf; 
and, betide all that have been mentioned, there have 
bave been frequently ſuppoſed to have been found with 
us ears of common wheat, and of the maiz or Indian 
corn; the firlt being in reality no other than the com- 
mon endmoſt branches of the firs, and the other the 
thicker boughs of various ſpecies of that and of the 
pine kind, with their leaves fallen off; ſuch branches 
in ſuch a ſtate cannot but afford many irregular tuber- 
cles and papillz, and, in ſome ſpecies, ſuch as are more 
regularly diſpoſed. „ 
Theſe are the kinds moſt obvious in England; and 
theſe are either immerſed in the flaty ſtone which con- 
ſtitutes whole ſtrata, or in flatted nodules, vſually of 
about three inches broad, which readily ſplit into two 
pieces on being ſtruck, | 

They are moſt common in Kent, on coal-pits near 
Newcaſtle, and the foreſt of Dean in Glouceſterſhire ; 
but are more or leſs found about almoſt all our coal-pits, 


and many of our iron mines. Though theſe ſeem the only 


ſpecies of plants found with us, yet in Germany there 
are many others, and thoſe found in different ſub- 
ſtances. A whitiſh tone, a little harder than chalk, 
frequently contains them : they are found alſo often 
in a grey ſlaty ſtone of a firmer texture, not unfre- 
quently in a blackiſh one, and at times in many others. 
Nor are the bodies themſelvesleſs various here than the 
matter in which they are contained : the Jeaves of trees 
are found in great abundance, among which thoſe of 
the willow, poplar, whitethorn, and pear trees, are the 
moſt common ; ſmall branches of box, leaves of the 
olive-tree, and ſtalks of garden thyme, are allo 


found there; and ſometimes ears of the various ſpe- 
Hp Cics 
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Play» 


that were called public theatres, 


„ 
cies of corn, and the larger as well as the ſmaller moſ- 
ſes in great abundancgcge. 

Theſe ſeem the tender vegetables, or herbaceous 
plants, certainly found thus immerſed in hard ſtone, 
and buried at great depths in the earth: others of 
many kinds there are alſo named by authors ; but, as 
in bodies ſo imperfe&, errors are eafily fallen into, 
theſe ſeem all that can be aſcertained beyond mere 
conjecture, 

PLANTS, Method of PRESERVING them in their origi- 
nal Shape and Colour. Waſh a ſufficient quantity of fine 
ſand, ſo as perfectly to ſeparate it from all other ſub- 
ſtances; dry it; paſs it through a fieve to clear it from 


any groſs particles which would not riſe in the waſh- 


ing: take an earthen veſſel of a proper fize and form, 


for every plant and flower which you intend to pre- 


ſerve ; gather your plants and flowers when they are 
in a ſtate of perfection, and in dry weather, and al- 
ways with a convenient portion of the ſtalk: heat a 
little of the dry ſand prepared as above, and lay it in 
the bottom of the veſſel, ſo as equally to cover it; lay 
the plant or flower upon it, ſo as that no part of it 
may touch the ſides of the veſſel: ſift or ſhake in more 
of the ſame ſand by little upon it, fo that the leaves 
may be extended by degrees, and without injury, till 
the plant or flower is covered about two inches thick: 
put the veſſel into a ſtove, or hot-boufe, heated by 
little and little to the goth degree; let it ſtand there a 
day or two, or perhaps more, according to the thick- 
neſs and ſucculence of the flower or plant; then gently 
ſhake the ſand out upon a ſheet of paper, and take out 


the plant, which you will find in all its beauty, the - 


ſhape as elegant, and the colour as vivid as when it 
grew. | | 55 
Some flowers require certain little operations to 


preſerve the adherence of their petals, particularly the 


tulip; with teſpect to which it is neceſſary, before it is 
buried in the ſand, to cut the triangular fruit which 
riſes in the middle of the flower ; for the petals will 
then remain more firmly attached to the ſta]k. 

A hortus ficcus prepared in this manner would be 
one of the moſt beautiful and uſeful curioſities that 
can be. | 3 
PLAY, in poetry, &c. See DRAMA, TRACGE Dy, 
Comepy, &c. (Ercycl.) 

PLay-Houſe. The moſt ancient Engliſh play-houſes 
were the Curtain in Shoreditch, and the Theatre. 


In the time of Shakeſpeare, who commenced a drama- 


tic writer about the year 1592, there were no leſs 
than ten theatres open, four private houſes, and fix 
Moſt, if not all, of 
Shakeſpeare's plays were performed either at the Globe, 
which was an hexagonal building, partly open to the 
weather and partly covered with reeds, on the ſouthern 
ſide of the river Thames, called the Bank-fide, and a 
public theatre, where they always acted by day-lighr ; 
or at the theatre in Blackfriars, which was a private 
play-houſe, and where plays were uſually repreſented 
by candle-light. Both theſe belonged to the ſame 
company of comedians, viz. his majeſty's fervants ; 
which title they aſſumed after a licence had been 
granted to them by king James in 1603, having be- 
fore this time been called the ſervants of the Jord 
chamberlain. The exhibitions at the Globe ſeem to 
have been calculated chiefly for the lower claſs of peo- 
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how ſhould we have diſtinguiſhed between the one and 


P:L:E 
ple, and thoſe at Blackfriars for a more ſelect and ju- 
dicious audience. The former was a ſummer, and the 
latter a winter theatre. Many of our ancient dramatic 
pieces were performed in the yards of carrier's inns ; 
in which, in the beginning of queen Elizabeth's reign, 
the comedians, who then felt united themſelves in com- 
panies, erected an occaſional ſtage, The form of theſe 
temporary play-honſes ſeems to be preſerved in our 
modern theatre. Many circumſtances corcur to ren- 
der it probable, that our ancient theatres, in general. 
were only furniſhed with curtains, which opened in the 
middle, and a ſingle ſcene compoſed of tapeſtry, ſome- 
times ornamented with pictures. In the year 1605, 
Inigo Jones exhibited an entertainment at Oxford, in 
which moveable ſcenes were uſed ; but they were not 
then uſed in the public theatres. When Sir William 
Davenant firſt opened, by virtue of his patent, the 
duke of York's theatre in Lincoln's-Inn fields, in the 
ſpring of the year 1662, with one of his own plays, 
the ſiege of Rhodes, then fcenes made their firit ap- 
pearance upon the Engliſh Rage ; and about the ſame 


time aQreſſes were alſo introduced, probably by 


him, in imitation of the foreign theatres; and Mrs 
Betterton is ſaid to have been the firſt woman that ap- 
peared on the Engliſh ftage. Before this time female 
characters were repreſented by boys or young men. 


— — — 


In the time of Shakeſpeare plays began at one o'clock 


in the afternoon, and the exhibition was uſually finiſh- 
ed in two hours; and fo late as 1667, they commencd 
at three o'clock. See Malone's Supplemental Olſerva-— 
tions to Steevens*s edition of Shaeſpeare. , 

If any perſons ſhall, in plays, &c. jeſtingly or pro- 
fanely uſe the name of God, they ſhall forfeit 101. 
Stat. 1. Jac. I. cap. 21. And players ſpeaking any 
thing in derogation of religion, &c. are liable to for- 
feitures and impriſonments. 1. Eliz. Alſo acting plays 
or interludes on a Sunday is ſubject to penalties, by 
1 Car, I. cap. 1. No perſon ſhall act any new play, 
or addition to an old one, &e. unleſs a true copy there- 
of, ſigned by the maſter of the play- bouſe, be ſent to 


the lord chamberlain 14 days before it be ated, who 


may prohibit the repreſenting any ſtage-play ; and 
perſons acting contrary to ſuch prohibitions ſhall for- 
feit 501. and their licences, &c. Stat. 10. Geo. II. 
cap. 28, And by this ſtatute, no licence is to be gi— 
ven to act plays, but in the city and liberties of Weſt- 
minſter, or places of his majeſty's reſidence. 
PLEASURE, (Ercycl.) Pleaſure and pain are no 
other than engines in nature's hand, whereby we are 
directed to conſult our own preſervation, and avoid 
our ruin. 
as food, venery, &c. ſhe has annexed pleaſure; and 
to thoſe that may conduce to the other, as hunger, 
diſeaſes, &e. pain. She durſt not leave it to our diſ— 
cretion, whether we would preferve and propagate the 
ſpecies or not; but, as it were, conſtrains us to 
both. Were there no pleaſure in eating, nor pain in 
hunger, what numbers would be ſtarved through ne- 
gligence, forgetfulneſs, or ſloth? What is it indu— 
ces people to the office of generation, but pleaſure ? 
Without this the world had ſcarce {i bſifted to this 
time. | | 
Among the multiplicity of things to be done, and 


To things that may contribute to the one, 


to be avoided, for the preſervation of animal life, &c, 


the 
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Point 


— to direct us whither we are to go. 
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Theſe are not only ſpurs to urge us on, but alſo guides 
Wherever na- 
ture has fixed a pleaſure, we may take it for prant- 
ed ſhe there enjoins a duty; and ſomething is to be 
there done, either for the individual, or for the ſpecies, 

Hence it is, that our pleaſures vary at different ſta- 
ges of life; the pleaſures, e. g. of a child, a youth, 
a grown man, an old man, &ce all tending to thoſe 
particular things required by nature in that particular 
ſtate of life, either for the preſervation ſimply, or 
jointly for that and propagation, &c. 

Hence, from the different conſtitutions of the body, 
at different ages, it were very eaſy to account for all 
the particular taſtes and pleaſures thereof: not by de- 
ducing the pleaſures mechanically from the diſpoſition 
of the organs in that ſlate, but by conſidering what 
is neceſſary for the perfection and well-being of the in- 
dividual in that Rate, and what is to contribute to that 
of the ſpecies, In a child, e. g. mere preſervation 
in the preſent ſtate is not enough; it mult likewiſe 
grow: to bring this to pals, nature has made the re- 
turns of hunger, &c. more frequent, as well as more 
acute, and the pleaſures of feeding more exquilite. 
And that the exceſs of aliment, in proportion to the 
bulk of the body, may be diſpenſed with, ſhe has 


made one of the great pleaſures of this ſtate to conſiſt 


in a ſeries of ſportive exerciſes; by means whereof the 
parts of the body come to be opened and expanded, and 
arrive at maturity. This done, the pleaſures that 


conduced thereto diſappear; and others, ſuited to the 


new ſtate, ſucceed. ; 
PLUMBAGO, LEap-worr ; a genus of the ma- 
nogyn1a order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are four ſpecies ; the moſt remarkable 
of which are the Europza and Zeylonica. The firſt 
grows naturally in the ſouthern parts of Europe, and 
has a perennial root ſtriking deep in the ground. 
There are many ſlender. channelled ſtalks, abont three 
feet high, terminated by tufts of ſmall funnel-ſhaped 
flowers, of a blue or white colour. The ſecond grows 
naturally in both the Indiee. The upper part of the 
ſtalk and empalement are covered with a glutinous 
Juice, which catches the ſmal] flies that light upon it. 
The former ſpecies 1s propagated by parting the roots, 
and by feeds ; but the latter is too tender to thrive in 
the open air in this country, | 
POE-B1RD, in ornithology, is an inhabitant of ſome 
of the South Sea iſlands, where it is held in great eſteem 
and veneration by the natives. It goes by the name of 
Kogo in New Zealand; but is better known by that of 
Pos. bird. It is fomewhat leſs than our blackbird. The 
feathers are of a fine mazarine blue, except thoſe of its 
neck, which are of a moſt beautiful ſilver grey, and 
two or three ſhort white ones which are on the pinion- 
joint of the wing. Under its throat hang two little 
tufts of curled ſnow-white feathers, called its pojes, (the 
Otaheitian word for ear-rings) ; which occationed the 
name of pc bird being given to it. It is remark- 
able for the ſweetneſs of its note, as well as the beauty 
of its plumage, Its fleſh is allo delicate food. See 
Plate CCXLIV. | 
POIN ſ-vLAxx, in gunnery, denotes the ſhot of a 
gun levelled horizontally, without either mounting or 
finking the muzzle of the piece. — In ſhooting point- 
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blank, the ſhot or bullet is ſuppoſed to go directly for- 
ward, in a ſtraight line, to the mark; and not to 
move in a curve, as bombs and highly elevated random. © 
ſhots do. — When a, piece ſtands upon a level plane, 
and is laid level, the diſtance between the piece and 
the point where the ſhot touches the ground firſt, is 
called the point-blank range of that piece; but as the 
ſame piece ranges more or leſs, according to a preater 
or leſs charge, the point-blank range is taken from 
that of a piece loaded with ſuch a charge as is uſed 
commonly in action. It is, therefore, . neceſſary that 
theſe ranges of all pieces ſhould be known, fince the 
gunner judges from-thence what elevation he is to pive 
to his pieces when he 1s either farther from or nearer 
to the object to be fired at; and this he can do pretty 
nearly by fight, after conſiderable practice. | 

POLYGALA. At the end of the paragraph, dele 
the remark which follows the word rattl:/nate. | 

POLYGAMY, ( Encycl.) Dr Percival, Phil. Tranſ. 
vol. Ixvi. part i. p. 163. has very juſtly obſerved, 
that the practice is brutal, deſtructive to friendſhip 
and moral ſentiment, inconſiſtent with one great end of 
marriage the education of children, and ſubverſive of 
the natural rights of more than half of the ſpecies. Be- 
fides, 1t is injurious to population, and therefore can 
never be countenanced or allowed in a well-regulated 
ſtate: for, though the number of females in the world 
way confiderably exceed the number of males, yet 
there are more men capable of propagating their 
ſpecies than women capable of bearing children; and 
it is a well-known fact, that Armenia, in which a plu- 
rality of wives is not allowed, abounds more with 
inhabitants than any other. province of the Turkiſh 
empire. | | 

Yet Selden has proved, in his Uxor Hebraica, that 
plurality of wives was allowed of, not only among the 
Hebrews, but alſo among all other nations, and in 
all ages. It is true, the ancient Romans were more 
ſevere in their morals, and never practiſed it, though 
it was not forbid among them : and Mark Anthony 1s 
mentioned as the firſt who took the liberty of having 
two wives, 

From that time it became pretty frequent in the 
empire, till the reigns of Theodoſius, Honorius, and 
Arcadius, who firſt prohibited it by expreſs law in 
293. After this the emperor Valentinian, by an edict, 
permitted all the ſubjects of the empire, if they plea- 
ſed, to marry ſeveral wives: nor does it appear, from 
the eccleſiaſtical hiſtory of thoſe times, that the bi- 
ſhops made any oppoſition to this introduction of po- 
lIygamy. In effect, there are ſome even among the 
Chriſtian caſuiſts, who do not look on polygamy as in 
itfelf criminal. Jarieu obſerves, that the prohibition 
of polygamy is a pokitive law; but from which a man 
may be exempted by ſovereign neceſſity. Baillet adds, 
that the example of the patriarchs is a very powerful 
argument in favour of polygamy. 

It has been much diſputed among the doRors of the 
civil law, whether polygamy be adultery. In the Ro- 
man law it" is called fuprum, and puniſhed as ſuch, 
that is, in ſome caſes, capitally. But a imaller puniſh 
ment is more conſiſtent with the Jewiſh law, wherein 
the prohibition of adultery is perpetual, but that of 
polygamy temporary only. 
In Germany, Holland, and Spain, this maT 
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differently puniſhed. By a conſtitution of Charles V. 
it was à capital crime. By the laws of ancient and 
modern Sweden, it is puniſhed with death. In Scot- 
land it is puniſhed as perjury. 5 1 
In England it is enacted by ſtatute 1 Jac. I. cap. t. 
that if any perſon, being married, do afterwards marry 
again, the former huſband or wife being alive, it is fe- 
lony, but within the benefit of clergy. The firſt wife 
in this cafe ſhall not be admitted as an evidence againſt 
her huſband, becauſe ſhe is the true wife; but the ſe- 
cond may, for ſhe is indeed no wife at all; and ſo vice 
verſa, of a ſecond huſband. This act makes an exception 
to five caſes, in which ſuch ſecond marriage, tho? in the 
three firſt it is void, is, however, no felony. 1. Where 
either party hath been continually abroad for ſeven 
years, whether the party in England had notice of the 
other's being living or no. 2. Where either of the 
parties hath been abſent from the other ſeven years, 
within this kingdom, and the remaining party hath 
had no notice of the other's being alive within that 
time. 3. Where there is a divorce or ſcparation @ 
menſa et thoro by ſentence in the eceleſiaſtical court. 
4. Where the firſt marriage is declared abſolutely 
void by any ſuch ſentence, and the parties looſed a 
vinculo. Or, 5. Where either of the parties was under 
the age of conſent at the time of the firſt marriage; for 
in ſuch caſe the firſt marriage was voidable by the diſ- 
agreement of eicher party, which this ſecond marriage 
very clearly amounts to. But if at the age of con- 
ſent the parties had agreed to the marriage, which 
completes the contract, and is indeed the. real mar- 
riage, and afterwards one of them ſhould marry again, 
judge Blackſtone apprehends that fuch ſecond mar- 
ria ge would be within the reaſon and penaltics of the 
act. 85 
Bernardus Ochinus, general of the order of Capu- 
chins, and afterwards a Proteſtant, publiſhed, about 
the middle of the 16th century, Dialogues in favour 
of Polygamy, which were anſwered by Theodore 
Beza. And about the concluſion of the laſt century 
ue had at London an artful treatiſe publiſhed in behalf 
of a plurality of wives, under the title of Polygamia 
Triumphatrix : the author whereof aſſumes the name 
of Theophilus Aletheus ; but his true name was Ly/e- 
rug: he was a native of Saxony. It has been an- 
ſwered by ſeveral. f 
In the year 1780, the rev. Mr Madan publiſhed a 
treatiſe, artfully vindicating and ſtrongly recommend- 
ing polygamy, under the title of Thelyphthora ; or, 
A Treatiſe on Female Ruin, in its Cauſes, Effects, Con- 
ſequences, Prevention, and Remedy, &c. Marriage, ac- 
cording to this writer, fimply and wholly confiſts in 
the act of perſonal union, or aus coitus. Adultery, 
he ſays, is never uſed in the ſacred writings but to 
denote the defilement of a betrothed or married wo- 
man, and to this fenſe he reſtricts the uſe of the term; 
ſo that a married man, in his opinion, is no adulterer, 
if his commerce with the ſex be confined to fingle wo- 
men, who are under no obligations by eſpouſals or 
marriage to other men: but, on the other hand, the 
woman who ſhould dare to have even but once an in- 
trigue with any other man beſides her huſband, (let 
him have as many wives as Solomon), would, 722 
Jaclo, be an adultereſs, and ought, together with her 
gallant, to be puniſhed with immediate death. This, 
Vol. Xx; 2 
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he boldly ſays, is the law of God: and on this foun- Polygamy, 
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dation he limits the privilege of polygamy to the 
man; in ſupport of which he refers to the polyga- 
mous connections of the patriarchs and ſaints of the 
Old Teſtament, and infers the lawfulneſs of their 
practice from the bleſſings which attended it, and the 
laws which were inſtitured to regulate and ſuperintend 
it. He contends for the lawfulneſs of Chriſtians ha- 
ving, like the ancient Jews, more wives than one; 
and labours much to reconcile the genius of the evan. 
gelical diſpenſation to an arrangement of this ſort. 
With this view he aſſerts, that there is not one text in 


the New Teſtament that even hints at the criminality 


of a polygamous connection; and he would infer from 
St Paul's direction that biſhops and deacons ſhould 
have but one wife, that it was lawful for laymen to 
have more. Chriſt, he ſays, was not the giver of a 
new law; but the buſineſs of marriage, polygamy, 
&c. had been ſettled, before his appearance in the 


world, by an authority which could not be revoked. 


Befides, this writer not only thinks polygamy lawful 
in a religious, but advantageous in a civil light, and 
highly politic in a domeſtic view. | 

In defence of his notion of marriage, which, ac- 
cording to his account of it, confilts in the union of 


man and woman as one body, the effects of which in 


the ſight of God no outwerd forms or ceremonies of 
man's invention can add to or detract from, he grounds 
his principal argument on the Hebrew words made 
uſe of in Gen. ii. 24. to expreſs the primitive in- 
ſtitution of marriage, viz, WwR2 p27, rendered by the 
LXX. Teroronantnociar mpog TW yurans u, which tranſ- 
lation is adopted by the evangeliſt (Mat. xix. 5.) 
with the omiſſion only of the ſuperfluous propoſition 
(7e*%) after the verb. Our tranſlation, „“ ſhall cleave 
to his wife,” doth not, he ſays, convey the idea 
of the Hebrew, which is literally, as Montanus ren» 
ders the words, ** ſhall be joined or cemented 77 his 
woman, and they ſhall become (z. e. by this union) 


one fleſh.” But on this criticiſm it is well remarked, 


that both the Hebrew and Greek terms mean fimply 
and literally attachment or adherence; and are evi- 
dently made uſe of in the ſacred writings to expreſs 
the whole {cope of conjugal fidelity and duty, though 
he would reſtrain them to the groſſer part of it. 


With reſpe to the Moſaic law, for which Mr Ma- 


dan is a warm advocate, it was certainly a local and 
temporary inſtitution, adapted to the ends for which 
it was appointed, and admirably calculated, in its re- 
lation to marriage, to maintain and perpetuate the ſe— 
paration of the Jewiſh people from the Gentiles. Ia 
attempting to depreciate the outward forms of mar- 
riage, this writer would make his readers believe, that 


becauſe none are explicitly deſcribed, therefore none 


exiſted ; and conſequently that they are the ſuper- 
fluoug ordinances of human policy. But it is evident, 
from comparing Ruth iv. 10, 13. with Tobit. vii. 13, 


14. and from the caſe of Dinah, related Gen. xxxiv. 


that ſome forms were deemed eſſential to an honour— 
able alliance by the patriarchs and ſaints. under ibe 


Old Teſtament, excluſive of the carnal knowledge 


of each other's perſons. It is alſo evident in the 
caſe of the woman of Samaria, whoſe conneaion 
with a man not her huſband, is mentioned in John 


iv. that ſomething beſides cohabitation is necel- 
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Having ſtated his notion of marriage, he urges, in 
defence of polygamy, that, notwithſtanding the ſe— 
venth commandment, it was allowed by God himſelf, 
who made laws for the regulation of it, wrought mi— 
racles in ſupport of it by making the barren woman 
fruitful, and declared the iſſue legitimate to all intents 
and purpoſes. God's allowance of polygamy is ar- 
gued from Exod. xxi. 10. and particularly from Deut. 
xvi. 15. which, he ſays, amounts to a demonſtration. 
This paſſage, however, at the utmoſt, only preſup- 
poſes that the practice might have exiſtence among ſo 
hard-hearted and fickle a people as the Jews; and 
therefore wiſely provides againſt ſome of its more un- 


juſt and pernicious conſequences, ſuch as tended to af- 


fe& the rights and privileges of heirſhip. Laws en- 
ated to regulate it cannot be fairly urged in proof of 
its lawfulneſs on the author's own hypotheſis; becauſe 
laws were alſo made to regulate divorce, which Mr 
Madan condemns as abſolutely unlawful, except in 
caſes of adultery. 
the © hated wife” had been diſmiſſed by a bill of di- 
vorcement, than that ſhe was retained by her huſ— 
band: and moreover, it is not certain that the two 


wives, fo far from living with the ſame huſband at the 


ſame time, might not be dead; for the words may be 
rendered thus, “ if there /hould have been to a man two 
wives, &c.” The words expreſſing the original inſti- 
tution of marriage, Gen, ii. 24. compared with Mat. 
xx. 4, 5, 8. afford inſuperable objections againſt Mr 
Madan's doQrine of polygamy. | 
lf we appeal on this ſubject, from the authority of 
ſcripture to the writings of the earlieſt fathers in the 
Chriſtian church, there is not to be found the fainteſt 
trace of any thing reſembling a teſtimony to the law- 
ſulneſs of polygamy ; on the contrary, many paſſages 
occur, in which the practice of it is ſtrongly and ex- 
plicitly condemned, 

We ſhall cloſe this article with the words of an ex- 
cellent anonymous writer, to whoſe critique on Mr 
Madan's work we are indebted for the above remarks : 
« Ina word, when we reflec, that the primitive inſtitu— 
tion of marriage limited it to one man and one woman; 
that this inflitution was adhered to by Noah and his 
ſons, amidlt the degeneracy of the age in which they 
lived, and in fpite of the examples of polygamy which 
the accurſed race of Cain had introduced; when we 
confider how very few (comparatively ſpeaking) the 
examples of this practice were among the faithful; 
how much it brought its own puniſhment with it ; and 


how dubious and equivocal thoſe paſſages are in which 


it appears to have the ſanQtion of divine approbation ; 
when to thele reflections we add another, reſpecting 
the limited views and temporary nature of the more 
ancient diſpenſations and inſtitutions of religion how 
often the imperfections and even vices of the patriarchs 
and people of God, in old time, are recorded, with— 
out any expreſs notification of their criminality how 
much is ſaid to be commanded, which our reverence 
for the holineſs of God and his law, will only ſuffer us 
to ſuppoſe, were, for wiſe ends, permitted—how fre- 


quently the meflengers of God adapted themſelves to 


the genius of the people to whom they were ſent, and 
the circumttances of the times in which they lived ;— 
above all, when we conſider the purity, equity, and 


\ 
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Beſides, it is more probable that. 
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benevolence of the Chriſtian law; the explicit decla. 
rations of our Lord, and bis apoſtle St Paul, reſpec. 
ting the inſtitution of marriage, its defign and limita. 
tion ;—when we reflect too, on the teſtimony of the 
moſt ancient fathers, who could not poſſibly be igno- 
rant of the general and common practice of the apo. 
ftolic church; and, finally, when to theſe confidera. 


tions we add thoſe which are founded on juſtice to the 


female ſex, and all the regulations of domeſtic œco— 
nomy and national policy, we mult wholly condemn 
the revival of polygamy ; and thus bear our honeſt te- 
ſtimony againſt the leading deſign of this dangerous 


and iI]-adviſed publication.” 


POLYPE, or PoLyevs, in zoology, a ſmall freſh- 
water inſect, belonging to the genus of hydra, in the claſs 
of worms, and order of zoophytes, in the Linnæan ſy- 
ſtem; which, when cut into a number of ſeparate pieces, 
becomes in a day or two fo many diſtin& and ſeparate 
animals; each piece having the ſurpriſing property of 
producing a head and tail, and the other organs ne- 
ceſſary for life, and all the animal- functions. 

The firſt diſcovery of this animal was owing to N. 
Leuwenhoek, who, in the year 1703, preſented to the 
Royal Society of London a deſcription of it, and an 


account of its uncommon way of producing its young : 
but the diſcovery of its amazing property of reprodu- 


cing the ſeveral organs from its various pieces was 
not made till the year 1740, by M. Trembley, at the 
Hague. TSP | 
The production of its young is indeed different from 
the common courſe of nature in other animals: for the 
young one iſſues from the ſides of its parent in form 
of a ſmall pimple or protuberance, which, lengthen- 
ing and enlarging every hour, becomes in about two 
days a perfect animal, and drops from off its parent 
to ſhift for itſelf : but before it does this, it bas often 
another growing from its ſide; and ſometimes a third 
from it, even before the firlt is ſeparated from its pa- 
rent. | 
M. Trembley obſerves, that there is no diſtinguiſts- 
ed place in the body of the polypus by which the 
young are brought forth. He has ſeen ſome of them 
that have produced young ones from all the exterior 
parts of their bodies. | 55 | 
They breed quicker in hot than in cold weather; 
and what is very extraordinary is, that there never has 
yet been diſcovered among them any diftinion of ſex 
or appearance of copulation ; every individual of the 
whole ſpecies being prolific, and that as much if kept 
ſeparate, as if ſuffered to live among others. 
If the method of this little animal's producing its 
young be very amazing, its reproduction of the ſeve- 
ral parts, when cut off, is much more ſo. The diſco- 
very of this was perfectly accidental; for M. Trembley, 
who had often met with the creature in the water, and 
from its fixed reſidence in one place, and ſome other 
obſervations, not being able to determine whether it 
was an animal or a vegetable, made the trial by cut- 
ting it aſunder; when, to his amazement, he found, 
that in a few days each of thoſe pieces was become 3 


perfect animal, the head part having ſhot forth a tai), | 


and the tail a head. 


A thouſand other trials, by cutting the animal in 
different manners, firſt by M. Trembley, and after- 
- wards, at his requeſt, by Monſ. Reaumur and Bernard 


de 
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de Juſſieu at Paris, and Mr Folkes, Mr Baker, and 


the other naturaliſts in England, were the reſult of 


this; and all ſucceeded in the ſame manner by thoſe 
who repeated them. 


It is not eaſy to ſay what is the ſize of this crea- 


ture ; for it can contract or extend its body at plea- 
ſure from the length of an inch or more, and the 
thickneſs of a hog's brittle, to the ſhortneſs of a ſingle 
line, with a proportionable increaſe of thickneſs. Its 


body is round and tubular; at one end of which is the 
head, ſurrounded with fis, eight, ten, or more arms, 


with which 1t catches its prey; and at the other, the 
anus and tail, by which it fixes itſelf to any thing it 
pleaſes. | | 

There have been many different ſpecies of it difco- 
vered ; the moſt elegant of which, the polype a panache, 
or plumed polype of M. Trembley, ſeems much to re- 
ſemble the wheel-animal + (to called from having the 
appearance of two wheels in its head) which Mr Leu- 
wenhoek diſcovered, living in a ſheath or caſe, and af- 
fixed to the roots of duckweed. | | 

All the ſpecies are found in clear and ſlowly- running 
waters, adhering by the tail to ſticks, ſtones, and wa- 
ter plants; and live on ſmall inſects. They are eaſily 
kept alive a long time in plaſſes, often changing the 
water, keeping the glaſſes clean, and feeding them with 
a imall red worm common in the mud of the Thames, 
or with other ſmall inſects. 


The creature has its name from the Greek vob 


© many,” and vs a foot,” ſignifying an animal with 
many feet; but a more appoſite one might eaſily have 
been invented, fince it has in reality no feet at all, 
What were originally taken for feet, are what have 
ſince been called its horns, and of late, more properly, 
its arms, their office being to catch its prey. 

This animal is firſt of a worm-ſhaped figure, and of the 
fame kind of tender ſubſtance with the horns of a common 
ſnail : it adheres by one end, like a ſucker, to water- 
plants and other ſubſtances ; the other end, which 1s 
the head, 18 ſurrounded by many arms or feeders, pla- 
ced like rays round a centre: this centre is its mouth; 
and with theſe tender arms, which are capable of 
great extenſion, it ſeizes minute worme, and various 
kinds of water-inſects, and brings them to its mouth; 
and often ſwallows bodies larger than itſelf, having a 
ſurpriſing property of extending its mouth wider in 
proportion than any other animal. After its food is 
digeſted in its ſtomach, it returns the remains of the 
animals upon which it feeds through its mouth again, 
having no other obſervable emunctory. In a few days 
there appear ſmall knobs or papillæ on its fides: as 
theſe increaſe in Jength, little fibres are ſeen riſing 
out of the circumfcrence of their heads, as in the pa- 
rent animal ; which fibres they ſoon begin to uſe for 
the purpoſe of procuring nouriſhment, &e. When 
theſe are arrived at mature fize, they ſend out other 
young ones on their ſides in the ſame manner; ſo that 


the animal branches out into a numerous offspring, 


united together, and growing out of one common pa» 
rent. Each of theſe provides nouriſhment not only 
for itſclf, but for the whole ſociety ; an increaſe of the 
bulk of one polype, by its feeding, tending to an in- 
creaſe in the reſt. Thus a polype of the freſh- water 
kind becomes like a plant branched out, or compoſed 
3: many bodies; each of which has this ſingular cha- 
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racteriſtie, that if one of them be cut in two in the Polype. 
middle, the ſeparated part becomes a complete animal, to 


and Toon adhering to ſome fixed baſe, like the parent 
from which it was ſeparated, produces a circle of 
arms: a mouth is formed in the centre; it increaſes in 
bulk, emits a numerous progeny, and is in every re- 
ſpec as perfect an animal as that from which it was 
ſevered. 

The ſeveral ſtrange properties recorded of this ani- 
mal, though very ſurpriſing, are, however, none of 
them peculiar to it alone. The Surinam toad is well 
known to produce its young, not in the ordinary way, 
but in cells upon its back. Mr Sherwood has very 
lately diſcovered the ſmall eels in ſour paſte to be with- 
out exception full of living young ones. And as to 
the moſt amazing of all its properties, the reproduc- 
tion of 1ts parts, we know 'the crab and lobſter, if a 


leg be broken off, always produce a new one: and M. 


Bonet, M. Lyonet, Monſ. de Reaumur, and Mr Folkes, 
have all found, on experiment, that ſeveral earth and 


water worms have the {ame property, ſome of them 


even when cut into thirty pieces. The urtica marina, 
or {ea-nettle, has been alſo found to have the ſame; 
and the ſea ſtar-fiſn, of which the polype is truly a 
ſpecies, though it had long eſcapcd the ſearches of the 
naturaliſts, was always well known by the fiſhermea 
to have 1t alſo. 

PoLyee, marine, is different in form from the freſh- 
water polype already deſcribed ; but is nouriſhed, in- 
creaſes, and may be propagated after the ſame mao- 
ner; Mr Ellis having often found, in his inquiries, 
that ſmall pieces cut off from the living parent, in or- 
der to view the ſeveral parts more accurately, ſoon 
gave indications that they contained not only the prio- 


ciples of life, but likewiſe the faculty of increaſing and 


multiplying into a numerous iſſue. It has been lately 
diſcovered and ſufficiently proved by Peyſſonel, Ellis, 
Juſſieu, Reaumur, Donati, &c. that many of thoſe 


ſubſtances, which had formerly been conlidered by na- 


turaliſts as marine vegetables or ſea- plants, are in rea- 
lity animal- productions; and that they are formed by 
polypes of different ſhapes and ſizes, for their habita- 
tion, defence, and propagation. To this claſs may 
be referred the corals, corallines, keratophyta, eſchara, 
ſponges, and alcyonium : nor is it improbable that the 
more compact bodies, known by the common appella- 
tions of /far-/?ones, brain-/lones, petrified fungi, and the 
like, brought from various parts of the Eat and Weſt 
Indies, are of the fame origin, To this purpoſe Mr 
Ellis obſerves, that the ocean, in all the warmer lati- 
tudes near the ſhore, and wherever it is poſſible to ob- 
ſerve, abounds ſo much with animal-life, that no ina— 
nimate body can long remain unoccupied by ſome ſpe- 
cies. In thoſe regions, the ſhips bottoms are ſoon co- 
vered with the habitations of thouſands of animals: 
rocks, ſtones, and every thing lifelcſs, are covered with 
them inſtantly; and even the branches of living vege— 
tables that hang into the water, are immediately losd— 
ed with the ſpawn of different apiwals, ſhell-fiſh of 
various kinds: and ſhell- fiſn themſelves, when they 
become impotent and old, are the baſis of new coſo- 
nies of animals, from whoſe attacks they can no longer 
defend themſelves. For a farther account of this 1y- 

ſtem, ſee Corar and CoraLLixEs. 
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POPERY, in Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, comprehends 


the religious doctrines and practices adopted and main- 
tained by the church of Rome. The following ſummary, 
extracted chiefly from the decrees of the council of 
Trent, contiaued under Paul III. Julius III. and Pius 
IV. from the year 1545 to 1563, by ſucceſſive ſeſſions, 
and the creed of pope Pius IV. ſubjoined to it, and 
bearing date November 1564, may not be unacceptable 
to the reader, One of the fundamental tenets, ftre- 
nuouſly maintained by popiſh writers, is the infallibi- 
lity of the church of Rome; though they are not a- 
greed, whether this privilege belongs to the pope, or a 
general council, or to both united; but they pretend 
that an infallible living judge is abſolutely neceſſary to 
determine controverſies, and to fecure peace in the 
Chriſtian church. However, Proteſtants allege, that 
the claim of infallibility in any church is not juſtified 
by the authority of Scripture 3 much leſs does it per- 
tain to the church of Rome; and that it is inconſiſtent 
with the nature of religion, and the perſonal obliga- 
tions of its profeſſors ; and that it has proved ineffec- 
tual to the end for which it is ſuppoled to be granted, 


fince popes and councils have difagreed in matters of 
importance, and they have been incapable, with the 


advantage of this pretended infallibility, of maintain» 
ing union and peace. | 


Another eſſential article of the popiſh creed is the 


| ſupremacy of the pope, or his ſovereign power over the 


univerſal church. On this ſubje& it is maintained, 
that every Chriitian, under pain of damnation, is bound 
o be ſubject to the pope; that no appeals may be 


made from him; and that he alone is the ſupreme. 


judge of all perſons, in all ecclefiaſtical cauſes, but that 
he himſelf can be judged by no man, To this pur- 
pole they atlert, that the church of Rome is the catho- 
iic church ; the mother and miſtreſs of all churches ; 


that the pope is the vicar of Chiriit, ſucceſſor of St 


Peter, and the-iupreme paltor over all the world. And 


they likewiſe efl-rt his dominion over temporal princes z 


pretending that he may over-rule what they com- 
mand; excommunicate and depoſe them, if they con- 
tradict his commands; and abſolve their ſubjects from 
allegiance, and exempt the clergy from their juriſdic— 
t110N, 

This exorbitant power hath been challenged by the 
pope tor many ſucceihve ages, and in ſeveral inftances 
actually exerciſed, Thus Gregory VII. excommuni- 
cated the emperor Henry IV. and gave away his king- 
doms to Rudolphus duke of Sweden, Gregory IX. 
excommunicated the emperor Frederick II. and ab- 
ſolved bis ſubjects from their oath of allegiance. Pope 
Pay} III. excommunicated and depoſed Henry VIII. 
kiog of England, and commanded all his ſubjects, un- 
der a. curſe, to withdraw their obedience from him. 
Pope Pius V. and Gregory XIII. damned and depo— 
led queen Elizabeth, and abſolved her ſubjects from 
their allegiance, And this practice has been war— 
ranted by the decrees of the third Lateran council under 
pope Alexander III. and by the fourth Lateran coun- 
ct] under pope Innocent III. though it is contrary to 
the expreſs language of Scripture, to the doctrine and 


conduct of the apoſtles and primitive fathers, and to 


the confeſſions and practice of the ancient biſhops of 
Rome, and altogether inconſiſtent with the rights of 
government and the welfare of ſociety. 
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Farther, the doctrine of the ſeven ſacraments is a Pp 
peculiar and diſtinguiſhing doArine of the church of 


= 3 


Rome: theſe are baptiſm, confirmation, the euchariſt, 
penance, extreme unQtion, orders, and matrimony, 
The council of Trent (ſeſſ. 7. can. 1.) pronounces 
an anathema on thoſe who ſay, that the ſacraments are 
more or fewer than ſeven, or that any one of the above 
number is not truly and properly a ſacrament. And 
yet it does not appear that they amounted to this num- 
ber before the 12th century, when Hugo de St Vie. 
tore and Peter Lombard, about the year 1144, taught 
that there were ſeven ſacraments. The council of 
Florence, held in 1438, was the firſt council that de- 
termined this number. Theſe ſacraments confer grace, 
according to the decree of the council of Trent (ſefl. 
7. can. 8.) ex opere operato, by the mere adminiſtration 
of them: three of them, viz. baptiſm, confirmation, 
and orders, are ſaid (can. 9.) to impreſs an indelible 
character, ſo that they cannot be repeated without ſa- 
crilege ; and the efficacy of every ſacrament depends 
on the intention of the prieſt by whom it is admini- 
ſtered (can. 11.) Pope Pius expreſsly enjoins, that 
all theſe ſacraments ſhould be adminiſtered accordin 
to the received and approved rites of the catholic 
church. With regard to the euchariſt in particular, we 
may here obſerve, that the church of Rome holds the 


doctrine of tranſubſtantiation; the neceſſity of paying 
divine worſhip to the conſecrated bread, or hoſt; the 


propitiatory ſacrifice of the maſs, according to their 
ideas of which Chriſt is truly and properly put to death 
as a ſacrifice as often as the prielt ſays maſs ; and ſo- 
litary maſs, in which the prieſt alone, who conſecrates, 
communicates, and allows communion only in one 
kind, viz. the bread, to the laity. Seſſ. 14. 

The doctrine of merits is another diſtinguiſhing te- 


net of popery ; with regard to which the council of 


Trent has expreſsly decreed (ſeſſ. 6. can. 32.) that the 
good works of juſtified perſons are truly meritorious ; 
deſerving not only an increaſe of grace, but eternal 
life, and an increaſe of glory; and it has anathema- 
tized all who deny this doctrine. Of the ſame kind is 
the doctrine of ſatisfactions; which ſuppoſes that pe- 
nitents may truly ſatisfy, by the afflitions they en- 
dure under the diſpenſations of Providence, or by vo- 
luntary penances to which they ſubmit, for the tempo- 
ral penalties of fin, to which they are ſubjeQ, even af- 
ter the remiſſion of their eternal puniſhment. Seſſ. 6. 
cab. 30. and ſeſſ. 14. can. 8. and 9. In this connec- 
tion we may mention the popiſh diſtinction of venial 
and mortal fins ; the greateſt evils ariſing from the 
former are the temporary pains of purgatory ; but no 
man, it is ſaid, can obtain the pardon of the latter 
without confe ſſion to a prieſt, and performing the pe- 
nances which he impoſes. 5 

The council of Trent (ſeſſ. 14. can. 1.) has expreſs- 
ly decreed, that every one is accurſed, who ſhall af- 
firm that penance is not truly and properly a ſacra- 
ment inſtituted by Chriſt in the univerſal church, for 
reconciling thoſe Chriſtians to the divine majeſty, who 
bave fallen into ſin after baptiſm: and this ſacramen', 


it is declared, conſiſts of two parts, the matter and the _ 


form; the matter is the act of the penitent, including 
contrition, confeſſion, and ſatisfaQion ; the form of it 
is the a& of abſolution on the part of the prieſt, Ac- 
cordingly it is enjoined, that it is the duty ot every 

| man, 


1 


is to be ſecret ; for public confeſſion is neither com- 
manded nor expedient ; and that it muſt be exact and 

articular, including every kind and act of fin, with 
all the circumſtances attending it. When the penitent 


has ſo done, the prieſt pronounces an abſolution; which 


is not conditional or declarative only, but abſolute and 
judicial. This ſecret, or auricular confeſſion, was firſt 
decreed and eſtabliſhed in the fourth council of Late- 
ran, under Innocent III. in 1215, (cap. 21.) And 
the decree of this council was afterwards confirmed 
and enlarged in the council of Florence, and in that of 
Trent, which ordains, that confeſſion was inſtituted by 
Chriſt, that by the lew of God it is neceſſary to ſal - 
vation, and that it has been always praQtiſed in the 
Chriſtian church. As for the penances impoſed on 
the penitent by way of ſatisfaction, they have been 
commonly the repetition of certain forms of devotion, 
as pater-naſters, or ave-marias, the payment of ſtipy- 
lated ſums, pilgrimages, faſts, or various ſpecies of 
corporal diſcipline. But the molt formidable penance 
in the eſtimation of many, who have belonged to the 
Romiſh communion, has been the temporary pains of 
purgatory. But under all the penalties which are in- 
flicted or threatened in the Romiſh church, it has pro- 
vided relief by its indulgences, and by its prayers or maſſes 
for the dead, performed profeſſedly for relieving and 
reſcuing the ſouls that are detained in purgatory. 

Another article that has been long authoritatively 
enjoined and obſerved in the church of Rome, is the 
celibacy of her clergy. This was firſt enjoined at 
Rome by Gregory VII. abgut the year 1074, and 
eſtabliſhed in England by Anſelm archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury about the year 1175; though his predeceſſor 
Lanfranc had impoſed it upon the prebendaries and 
clergy that lived in towns. And though the council 
of Trent was repeatedly petitioned by ſeveral princes 
and ftates to aboliſh rhis reſtraint, the obligation of ce- 
libacy was rather eſtabliſned than relaxed by this coun- 
eil; for they decreed, that marriage contracted after 
a vow of contineace is neither lawful nor valid; and 
thus deprived the church of the poſſibility of ever re- 
ſtoring marriage to the clergy. For if marriage, after 
a vow, be in itſelf unlawtul, the greateſt authority 
upon earth cannot diſpenſe with it, nor permit mar- 
riage to the clergy, who have already vowed conti- 
nence. | 

To the doArines and practices above recited may 
be farther added the worſhip of images; to juſtify 
which, the Papiſts often leave the ſecond command- 
ment out of their catechiſms : the invocation of ſaints 
and angels, with reſpect to which the council of Trent 
decreed, that all biſhops and paſtors, who have the 
cure of ſouls, do diligently inflru& their flocks, that 
it is good and profitable humbly to pray unto the 
ſaints, and to have recourſe to their prayers, help, and 
aid; for which practice no ſcripture command or ex- 
ample, nor any teſtimony within the firſt 300 years 
after Chriſt, can be pleaded : the worſhip of ſacred 
relics, by which they underſtand not only the bodies 
and parts of the bodies of the ſaints, but any of thoſe 


things that appertained to them, and which they - 


touched: and the celebration of divine ſervice in an 
unknown tongue; to which purpoſe the council of 
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Popery- man, who hath fallen after baptiſm, to confeſs his fins 
— once a year, at leaſt, to a prieſt : that this confeſſion 


* 


Trent hath denounced an anathema on any one who 
ſhall ſay that maſs ought to be celebrated only in the 
vulgar tongue, ſeſſ. 25, and ſeſſ. 22, can. 9. Though 
the council of Lateran under Innocent III. in 1215 
(can. 9.) had expreſsly decreed, that, becauſe in many 
parts within the fame city and dioceſe, there are many 
people of different manners and rites mixed together, 
but of one faith, the biſhops of ſuch cities or dioceſes 
ſhould' provide fit men for celebrating divine offices, 
according to the diverſity of tongues and rites, and for 
adminiſtering the facraments. 

We ſhall only add, that the church of Rome main- 
tains, that unwritten traditions ought to be added 


to the holy Scriptures, in order to ſupply their defect, 


and regarded as of equal authority; that the books of 
the Apocrypha are canonical ſeripture; that the vu]- 
gate edition of the Bible is to be deemed as authen- 
tic; and that the Scriptures are to be received and in- 
terpreted according to that ſenſe which the holy mother 
church, to whom it belongs to judge of the true ſenſe, 
hath held, and doth hold, and according to the unani— 
mous conſent of the fathers, 5 

Such are the principal and diſtinguiſhing doctrines 
of Popery, moſt of which have received the ſanction 
of the council of Trent; and that of the creed of pope 
Pius IV. which is received, profeſſed, and ſworn to by 
every one who enters into holy orders in the church 


of Rome; and at the cloſe of this creed, we are told, 


that the faith contained in it is ſo abſolutely. and indiſ- 
penſably neceſſary, that no man can be ſaved with- 
Out it. 

Many of the doctrines of Popery were relaxed, and 
very favourably interpreted by M. de Meaux, biſhop 
of Condom, in his Expoſition of the Doctrine of the 
Catholic Church, firſt printed in the year 1671: but 
this edition, which was charged with perverting, in 
endeavouring to palliate, the doctrine of the church, 
was cenſured by the doRots of the Sorbonne, and ac- 
tually ſuppreſſed ; nor does it appear that they ever 
teſtified their approbation in the uſual form of ſubſe- 
quent and altered editions, | 
' PORELLA, in botany, the name of a genus of 
moſſes, the charaQers of which are theſe : The capſules 
contain a powder like thoſe of the other moſſes; and 
they have neither operculum, calyptra, nor pedicle ; 
and their manner of ſhedding their powder is not by 


ſeparating into two parts, like thoſe of the ſelago and 
lycopodium, but by opening into ſeveral boles on all 


ſides. | : 
Of this genus of moſſes there is only one known 
ſpecies ; this is called by Dillenius the bluntly pinnated 


forella, and grows in wet places in Virginia, Penſyl- 


vania, Maryland, and other paris of North America, 

PORPITES, the Hair-BuTTON STONE, in Natural 
Hiſtory, a name given by authors to a ſmall ſpecies 
of foſſil coral; which is uſually of a rounded figure 
conſiderably flatted, and ſtriated from the centre every 
way to the circumference. Theſe are of different 
ſizes, and of different colours, as greyiſh, whitiſh, 
browniſh, or bluiſh, and are uſually found immerſed 
in tone. See Plate CCCXVII. 

POTSDAM, or PosTpan, a town of Germany in 
the circle of Upper Saxony, with a palace, belonging 
to the king of Pruſſia. It is ſeated in an iſland ten 
miles in circumference, formed by the rivers Sprae and 


Havel, 


Popery, 
Porclla. 
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Predeſtiva- Havel. The palace is very curious, and finely built diſtinction by no other motive than his own good plea. 


rian, 


—— — 


upon a delightful ſpot 18 miles welt of Berlin. E. 
Long. 13. 42. N. Lat. 52. 34. 

PREDESTINARIAN, a perſon who adheres to 
the doQrine of abſolute predeſtination. See PrEpEs- 
TINATLON, ( Encycl.) | 

St Auguſtin is looked on as the founder of the 
ſe& of Predeltinarians, he being the firlt of the fathers 
that ſeems to have aſſerted the doctrine in ſuch expreſs 
terms; though the Janſeniſts and Jeſuits are ſtill greatly 
divided about the real doGrine of St Auguſtin in this 
article, each interpreting him conſiſtently with their 
own {cheme, | 

Father Sirmond contends for an ancient ſect of Pre- 
deftinarians, or Predeſtinatians, Prædeſtinatiani, con- 
temporary with St Auguſtin himſelf, and who had 
their riſe in Africa, in the monaſtery of Adrumetum, 
from a miſunderſtanding of St Auguſtin's doctrine. 


Hence they were led into a notion, that God not only 


predeſtinated the wicked to eternal puniſhment, but 
alſo to the guilt and tranſgreſſion for which they 
are puniſhed ; and that thus both the good and bad 
actions of all men were determined from eternity by a 
divine decrec, and fixed by an inevitable neceſſity. 

It is added, that the opinion ſpread thence through- 
out the Gauls; where one of them, a prieſt, named Lu- 
cidus, was condemned by Fauſtus biſhop of Rheggio, 
and his ſentence was confirmed by two councils. 

However, the exiftence of this Predeſtinarian fea 
has been denied by many lcarned men, particularly the 
preſident Mavguin, and conſidered as an invention of 
the Semi-pelagians, deſigned to decry the followers of 
Auguſtin, by attributing to him unjuſtly this dange- 


rous and pernicious error. Nor does it appear, though 
there might have been perſons who embraced the Pre- 
deſtinarian opinions, that the abettors of them ever 


formed theaiſe}ves into a ſect. 

The doctrine was again broached in the ninth cen- 
tury by Godeſchalcus, a Benedictine ; who, as Hine— 
mar, in a letter to pope Nicolas, ſays, maintained with 
the ancient Predeſtinarians, who had been already ana- 
thematized, that God predeſt inated ſome to eternal life, 
and others to eternal death; that God did not will all 
people to be ſaved; that Jeſus Chriſt did not die for 
all, but only the ele, or thoſe that are ſaved, &c. 

This doctrine was again condemned in a ſynod held 
at Mentz, A. D. 848, and by a council at Qutercy, 
A. D. 849; in conſequence of which Godeſchalcus was 
treated with the utmoſt barbarity, and compelled to 
burn with his own hands the juſtification of his opinion, 
which he had preſentd to the council at Mentz. He 
wos then cad into priſon, where he died in the year 
868 or 869, maintaining with his laſt breath the doc- 
trine for which he had ſuffered. 

The Cecrees of the former council were confirmed in 
a new council which met at Quiercy, A. D. 853, but 


| they were declared null by a council aſſembled at Va- 


lence, A. D. 855; and the decrees of this council were 
confirmed by the council of Langres in the year 859, 


and in 860 by the council of Touſi. 


This controverly was revived in the 16th century by 
Calvin, who maintained, that the everlaſting condition 
of mankind in a future world was determined from all 
eternity; and that God, in predeſtinating from all 
et:ruity one part cf mankind to everlaſting happineſs, 
and auother to endleſs miſery, was led to make this 

2 


ſure and free will. This opinion was, in a very ſhort 
time, propagated through all the reformed churches, 
by the writings of Calvin, and by the miniſtry of his 
diſciples ; and in ſome places was inſerted in the na- 
tional creeds and confeſſions, and thus made a public 
article of faith, 

The unhappy controverſy, which took its riſe from 
this doctrine, was opened at Straſburg, in the year 
1560, by Jerome Zanchius, an Italian ecclefaſtic, 
who was particularly attached to the ſentiments of 


Calvin, and carried on in a manner that contributed 


very much to exaſperate the paſſions and foment the 
diſcord of the contending parties. | | 

The Predeſtinarian opinions have been maintained 
by conſiderable numbers, both in Popiſh and Proteſtant 


countries; and in our own country in particular, they 


have had many zealous advocates, | 

We ſhall here obſerve, that they have undergone a 
kind of relaxation by thoſe who have been denominated 
Baxterians, from the famous nonconformiſt miniſter, 
Mr Richard Baxter, of the laſt century. The Baxte- 


rians have endeavoured to ftrike into a middle path be- 


tween Calviniſm and Arminianiſm, and to unite both 
theſe ſchemes. They profeſs to believe ig the doc- 


trines of election, effectual calling, and other tenets of 
Calviniſm ; and, conſequently ſuppoſe, that a certain 


number, determined upon in the divine counſels, will 
infallibly be ſaved. This they think neceflary to ſe- 
cure the ends of Chriſt's interpoſition. But then, on 
the other hand, they reject the doctrine of reprobation, 
and admit, that our bleſſed Lord, in a certain ſenſe, 
died for all; and that ſuch a portion of grace is allot- 
ted to every man, as renders it his own fault if he doth 
not attain to eternal happineſs. If he improves the 
common grace given to all mankind, this will be fol- 


lowed by that ſpecial grace which will end in his final 
acceptance and ſalvation. 


Whether the Baxterians 
are of opinion, that any, befides the ele, will actually 
make ſuch a right uſe of common grace as to obtain the 
other and at length come to heaven, we cannot aſſu- 
redly ſay. There may poſſibly be a difference of ſen- 
timent upon the ſubjea, according as they approach 
nearer to Calviniſm or Arminianiſm. 

PREDETERMINATION, in philoſophy and 
theology. The ſchoolmen call that concurrence of 
God, which makes men ad, and determines them in ail 
their actions both good and evil, phyfical predetermina- 
tion, or premotion. 

Divines hold, that God bath no part in fin, inaſ— 
much as he only affords his concurrence to the phyſi- 
cal part of human actions, not to the moral part. 

Phyfical predetermination, or premotion, if there 
be any ſuch thing, is that action of God, whereby he 
excites a ſzcond cauſe to act: or by which, antece- 
dently to all operations of the creature, or before it 
could operate in conſequence either of the order of na- 


ture or reaſon, he really and cffeQually moves and oc- 
caſious it to produce all its actions: that is, whatever 


the creature does or acts, is really done and acted by 


the agency of God on the creature, who is all the time 


paſſive. So that, without ſuch predetermination of 
God, all creatures mutt remain in an eternal ſtate of 
inactivity; and, with ſuch predetermination, it is im- 
poſſible but that they ſhould do what they are thus 
put upon doing. 8 | 


I. 
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It is ſtrongly controverted, whether or no ſuch a 


Pringle» phyſical predetermination be neceſſary to the action of 


natural cauſes: the Scotiſts maintain the negative 
urging, that all natural canſes are of their own nature 
determined to a certain action; whence it ſhould ſeem 
needleſs to call in a new predetermination of God, e. gr. 
to fire, to make it warm the hand. For if an object 


be, by the courſe of divine providence, applied to fire; 


what need a ſecond application of the fire, to make it 
warm the object applied thereto ; fince beings are not 
to be multiplied unneceſſarily. | 

And ſuch predetermination ſome philoſophers hold 
ſtill leſs requitite to produce the acts of the will: at 
lealt, ſay they, the buman mind mult be allowed the 
common power and privilege of a ſecond cauſe, and 
therefore be intitled to produce its own acts, as well 
as other ſtrictly natural agents. | 

The Thomiſts, on the other hand, ſtand up fre- 
nuouſly for the phylical predetermination ; one of their 
principal arguments is drawn from the ſubordination 
of ſecond cauſes to the firſt. Where there are feveral 
ſubordinate agents, ſay they, the lower agents do not 


at, unleſs firſt moved and determined thereto by the 


firlt ; this being the very eſſence of ſubordinatioa. 
Again, the like they argue from the dominion of 


| God over all his creatures: It is of the eſſence of do- 


minion, ſay they, to apply and direct things ſubje& 


thereto, to its own operations; and this, if the domi- 


nion be only moral, morally ; but if it be alſo phyfical, 
phyſically, And that this is the caſe in reſpec of 
God and his creatures, is confeſſed. 

PRESBYTERY, an affembly of the order of preſ- 
by ters, or prieſts, with lay-elders, for the exerciſe of 
church-diſcipline. | 

The kirk, or church, of Scotland, is divided into 
69 preſhyteries, each confifting of a number of pariſhes, 
not exceeding 24, nor leſs than 12. The miniſters of 
theſe pariſhes, with one ruling elder choſen half-yearly 
out of every kirk- ſeſſion, conſtitute a preſbytery ; who, 
meeting in their chief town, whence the preſbytery 18 


denominated, chooſe a moderator, or, more properly, 
a prolocutor, who muſt be a miniſter, half-yearly.— 


They determine all appeals from kirk- ſeſſions, 7. e. from 
the ſeveral parochial aſſemblies; but can try nothing 
at the firſt inſtance cognizable before a kirk-{eſhon,— 
They compoſe all differences between minifters and 


people; for which end, they hold preſbyterial viſita- 


tions in each pariſh, where they examine the regiſters 
of the kirk-leſſions, &c.—They inquire into repairs 
of churches ; ſee that the glebe, &c. ſuffer no dilapi- 


dations ;z appoint ſchools in the pariſhes ; and ſee that 


the funds be not miſapplied. They alone can exclude 
from the communion ; licenſe probationers ; ſuſpend, 
depole, and, in effect, determine all ecclefiaſtical mat- 


ters within their diltrict, From the preſbytery there 


lies an appeal, in all caſes, to provincial ſynods. 
PRINGLE (Sir John), an eminent phyſician and 
philoſopher, was a younger ſon of Sir John Pringle of 


9:1tchel, in the ſhire of Roxburgh, baronet; took the 


degree of M. D. at Leyden, 1730; and publiſhed there 
“ Diſlertatio Inauguralis de Marcore venil!,” 4to. 
After having been ſome years profeſſor of moral phi- 
loſophy at Edinburgh, he was ia June 1745 appointed 
phyfician to the duke of Cumberland, and phy ſician— 
general to the hoſpital of the fore in Flanders, where 
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the earl of Stair appears to have been his patron, Tn 


3 
February 1746, Dr Pringle, Dr Armſtrong, and Dr 
Barker, were nominated phy ſrcians to the hoſpital for 
lame, maimed, and fick ſoldiers, behind Buckingham- 


houſe; and in April 1749, Dr Pringle was appointed 
phyſician in ordinary to the king. In 1750 he pub— 


liſhed “ Obſervations on the Nature and Cure of Hoſ- 


pital and Goal Fevers, in a Letter to Dr Mead,” 8vo 
(reprinted in 1755); and in 1752 he favoured the 
public with the refult of his long experience in an ad- 
mirable treatiſe under the title of “ Obſervations on 
the Diſorders of the Army in Camp and Garriſon,” 
8vo. On the 14th of April 1752, he married Char- 
lotte, ſecond daughter of Dr Oliver, an eminent phyfi- 
cian at Bath. In 1756 he was appointed jointly with 
Dr Wintringham (now Sir Clifton Wintringham, bart.) 
phyfician to the hoſpital for the ſervice of the forces of 
Great Britain. After the acceſſion of his preſent ma- 


jetty, Dr Pringle was appointed phy fician to the queen's 


houſhold, 1761; phyfician in ordinary to the queen in 


1763, in which year he was admitted of the college of 


phyticians in London; and cn the 5ih of June 1766, 


he was advanced to the dignity of a baronet of Great. 


Britain, In 1772. he was eleQed prefident of the 
Royal Society, where his ſpeeches for five ſncceflive 
years, on delivering the prize- medal of Sir Godfrey 
Copley, gave the preateft ſatisfaction. Sir John 

ringle in 1777 was appointed phyſician-extraordinary 
to the king. He was alfo a fellow of the College of 
Phyficians at Edinburgh, and of the Royal Medical 
Society at Paris; member of the Royal Academies 
at Paris, Stockholm, Goettingen, and of che Philoſo— 
phical Societies at Edinburgh and Haerlem; and con- 
tinved preſident of the Royal Society till November 
1778; after which period he gradually withdrew from 
the world, and in 1781 quitted his elegant houſe in 
Pall Mall (where he had long diſtinguiſhed bimſelf as 
the warm friend and patron of literary men of every 
nation and profeſſion), and made an excurtion to his 
native country, He returned to London in the latter 
end of that year; died greatly beloved and reſpected 
Jan. 18, 1782; and having no children, was ſucceeded 
in eſtate and alſo (agreeably to the limitation of the 
patent) in title, by his nephew, now Sir James Pringle, 
bart. Among this worthy phyſician's communications 
to the Royel Society, the tollowing are the principe]; 
1. © Some Experiments on Subſtances reſiſting Putre- 
faction,” Phil. Tranſ. Ne 495, p. 5803 and Ne 496, 
p. 525, 550; reprinted, with additions, in Martin's 
Abridgment, vol. xi. p. 1365. 2. Account of ſome 
Perſons ſeized with the Goal Fever by working in 
Newgate, and of the manner by which the lufec- 
tion was communicated to one entire Family,“ vo“, 
X]viii. p. 42. At the requeit of Dr EHzles, a copy 
of this uſeful paper was inſerted in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, 1753, p. 71, before its appcarance'in the 
Tranſactions. 3. A remarkable Caſe of Fragility, 


Flexibility, and Diſſolution of the Bones,” Ib. p. 297. 


4. Account of ihe Earthquakes felt at Bruſſcls,“ 
vol. xlix. p. 546. 5. Account of finking of a 
River near Pontypool, in Monmonthſhire,“ Ib. p. 547. 
6. „Account of an Earthquake felt Feb. 18, 1756, 
along the coaſt of England, between Margate and 
Dover,“ ib. p. 579. 7. Account of the Earthquake 


felt at Glalgow and Dumbarton; allo of a — of 
| uit 


Pringle. 
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Prophecy. Duſt falling on a Ship between Shetland and Iceland,“ 


ib. p. 50g. 8. © Several Accounts of the Fiery Me- 


teor which appeared on Sunday, Nov. 26, 1758, be- 


tween eight and nine at night,” Vol. L. p. 218. 
9. © Acconnt of the Virtues of Soap in diſſolving the 


Stone, in the Caſe of the Rev. Mr Matthew Simſon,“ 


ib. p. 221. 10. Account of the Effects of Electri- 
city in Paralytic Caſes,“' ib. p. 481. And ſee a let- 
ter to him on that ſubje& from Profeſſor Winthorp. 
« Some Account of the Succeſs of the Vitrum Cera- 
tum Antimonii” was printed in the“ Edinburgh 
Medical Eſſays,“ Vol. V. | | 
_ PROCELLARIA, (Ercycl) See alſo Plate 
CCXLIII. | 
PROPHECY, a prediction made by divine 1nſpi- 
ration. | n 
One of the ſtrongeſt evidences for the truth of re- 
vealed religion is that ſeries of prophecies which is pre2 
ſerved in the Old and New Teſtaments; and a greater 
ſervice, ſays an excellent writer, could not be done to 
Chriltianity than to lay together the ſeveral predic- 
tions of ſcripture with their completions, to ſhow how 
particularly things have been foretold, and how exactly 
fulfilled. A work of this kind was deſired by the lord 
Bacon, and he intitles it the © Hiſtory of Prophecy ;” 
in which he propoſes, that every prophecy of the ſcrip- 


ture be ſorted with the event fulfilling the ſame through- 


out the ages of the world, bath for the better confir- 
mation of faith, and for the better illumination of the 
church touching thoſe parts of prophecies which are 
yet unfulfilled ; allowing, nevertheleſs, that latitude 
which is agreeable and familiar unto divine prophecies, 
being of the nature of the Author, with whom a thou- 
ſand years are but as one day; and therefore they are 
not folfilled punctually at once, but have ſpringing 
and germinant accompliſhment throughout many ages, 
though the height or fulneſs of them may refer to 
ſome one age. A work of this kind has been aQu- 
ally executed by the learned biſhop Newton, in his 
Diſſertation on the Prophecies. 
With regard to the credibility of prophecy, it may 
be obſerved in general, that it is not at all incredible 
that God ſhould upon ſpecial occaſions foretell future 
events; and, if he affords an extraordinary revelation 
of his will to mankind, that be ſhould atteſt its divine 
original by this kind of evidence; an evidence which, 
if the prophecies point to the events, and the events 
correſpond with the prophecies, is in the higheſt de- 
gree conclulive and convincing. No previous conjec- 
ture nor accidental coincidence are ſufficient to coun- 
teraQt and 1tnvalidate this kind of evidence, | 
As to molt of the ſcripture-prophecies, they com- 
prehend ſuch a variety of particulars ; they ſo minutely 
deſcribe diſtant events, to be accompliſhed in circum- 
ſtances which no human ſagacity could foreſee or con- 
crive likely to occur; and they accord fo exactly with 
the facts to which they refer; that there is no way of 
cvading the conclubon, but by either denying the pre- 
miſſes, that ſuch prophecies were ever delivered and 
recorded, againſt which fact and biſtory militate; or 
by pretending, that what we call predictions are only 
hiſtories written after the events had happened, in a 
propnetic ſtyle and manner. But it is alleged in an- 
{wer to. this abſurd plea, that there are all the proofs 
and authorities which can be had in caſes of this na- 
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ture, that the prophets propheſied in one age, and Prophecy 
that the events happened in another and ſubſequent ——— 
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age: and we have as much reaſon to believe theſe, ag 
we have to believe any ancient matters of fact what. 
ever; and by the ſame rule which leads us to den 

theſe, we may as well controvert and contradict the 
credibility of all ancient hiſtory. But, beſides, Chri- 
itian writers undertake to prove the truth of prophecy, 
and conſequently the truth of revelation, not by an in- 
duction of particulars long ago foretold and long ago 
fulfilled, the predictions of which may be ſuppoſed to 
bave been written after the hiſtories, but by inſtances 
of things which have confeſſedly many ages ago been 
foretold, and have in theſe Jater ages been fulfilled, or 
are fulfilling at this very time: ſo that there is no 
pretence for aſſerting ſuch prophecies to have been 


written after the events; but it muſt be acknowledged, 


that the events many ages after, correſpond exactly 
with the prediQtions many ages before. The evidence, 
therefore, which prophecy furniſhes in favour of the 
truth of religion, is a growing evidence; and the more 
prophecies are fulfilled, the more teſtimonies there are 
and confirmations of the truth and certainty of divine 
revelation. | © HIS 

One of the preateſt difficultics in Chriſtianity turns 
upon the manner of completion of the ſcripture- 


prophecies. In the prophets of the Old Teſtament 


are frequent predictions of the Meſſiah, which the 
writers of the New frequently urge to the Jews and 
Heathens as fulfilled in J<ſus Chriſt ; and on this 
principle evince the truth of his miſſion. But theſe 
texts, thus urged from the Old, in the New Teſta— 
ment, are ſometimes not to be now found in the Old ; 
and at other times are not urged in the New in the li- 
teral and obvious ſenſe which they ſeem to bear in the 
Old: whence moſt of the Chriſtian commentators, 


divines, and critics, ancient and modern, judge them 
to be applied in a ſecondary, typical, allegorical, or 


myſtical ſenſe. Thus, e. gr. St Matthew, after an ac- 
count of the conception of the Virgin and the birth of 
Jeſus, ſays, © All this was done, that it might be 


fulfilled which was ſpoken by the prophet, ſaying, . 


Bebold, a virgin ſha}l be with child, and ſhall bring 
forth a ſon, and they ſhall call his name Emmanuel.“ 


But the words, as they ſtand in Iſaiah, whence they 


are ſuppoſed to be taken, do, in their obvious and li- 
teral ſenſe, relate to a young woman who was to bring 
forth a child in the days of Ahaz; as appears from 
the contest, and is owned by Grotius, Huetivs, Ca- 
ſtalio, Curcellæus, Epiſcopius, Hammond, Simon, Le 
Clerc, Lamy, Ke. 

This prophecy, then, not being fulfilled in Jeſus in 


the primary, literal, or obvious ſenſe of the words, is 


ſuppoſed, like the other prophecies cited by the apo- 


ſtles, to be fulfilled in a ſecondary, typical, or allego- 


rical ſenſe: i. e. this prophecy, which was firft lite- 


rally fulfilled by the birth of the prophet's ſon in the 
time of Ahaz, was again fulfilled by the birth of Je- 
ſus, as being an event of the ſame kind, and intended 
to be fignified either by the prophet, or by God who 
directed the prophet's ſpeech. Grotius obſerves this 
to be the caſe in-moſt, if not all, the prophecies and 
citations quoted from the Old in the New Teſtament: 
and Dodwell, with Sir John Marſham, refer even the 


famous prophecy in Daniel, about the ſeventy weeks, 
| to 
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the expreſſions taken thence by Chriſt, and urged by 
him as prediQing the deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the 
Romans, have only, in a ſecondary ſenſe, a reſpect to 
that deſtruction. 

And even that famous prophecy in the Pentatench, 
« A prophet will the Lord God raiſe up unto thee, 
like unto me; to him ſhall ye hearken;” which St 
Luke refers to as ſpoken of Jeſus Chriſt, is by Simon, 
Grotius, Stillingfleet, &c. underſtood to ſignify, in its 
immediate ſenſe, a promiſe of a ſucceſſion of prophets. 

It is allowed, then, the apoſtles applied the pro- 
phecies which they quote irom the Old Teſtament, in 
a typical ſenſe; but, unhappily, the rules whereby 
they quoted them are loft, Dr Stanhope laments the 
loſs of the Jewiſh traditions or rules for interpreting 
ſcripture received among the rabbins, and followed by 
the apoſtles. But this loſs Surenhuſius, Hebrew pro- 
feſſor at Amſterdam, thinks he has retrieved from the 
Jewiſh Talmud and the ancient Jewiſh commentaries ; 
and has accordingly publiſhed to the world the rules 
whereby the apoſtles quoted the Old Teſtament. But 
the truth is, theſe rules are too precarious, ftrained, 


and unnatural, to gain much credit. 


Mr Whiſton condemns all allegorical explanation of 
the prophecies of the Old Teſtament cited inthe New, 
as weak, enthuſiaſtic, &c. and adds, that if a double 
ſenſe of the prophecies be allowed, and there be no 
other method of ſhowing their completion than by ap- 
plying them ſecondarily and typically to our Lord, af- 
ter having been in the firſt and primary intention long 
ago fulfilled in the times of the Old Teſtament, we loſe 
all the real advantages of the ancient prophecies as to 
the proofs of Chriſtianity. 

He therefore ſets up a new ſcheme in oppoſition 
thereto: he owns, that taking the preſent text in the 
Old Teſtament for genuine, it is impoſſible to ex— 
pound the apoſtles citations of the prophecies of the 
Old Teſtament on any other than the allegorical foun— 
dation; and thereſore, to ſolve the difficulty, he is 
forced to have recourſe to a ſuppoſition contrary to the 
ſenſe of all Chriſtian writers before him, viz. that the 
text of the Old Teſtament has been greatly corrupted 
ſince the apoſtolic age by the Jews. His hypotheſis 
is, that the apoſtles made their quotations out of the 
Old Teſtament rightly and truly from the Septuagint 
verſion, which in their time was in vulgar uſe, and ex- 
actly agreed with the Hebrew original; and that as 
they made exact quotations, fo they argued juſtly and 
logically from the obvious and literal ſenſe of the ſaid 
quotetions, as they then ſtood in the Old Teſtament ; but 
that, fince their times, both the Hebrew and Septua- 
gint copies of the Old Teſtament have been ſo greatly 
corrupted, and ſo many apparent diſorders and diflo- 
cations introduced therein, as to occaſion many rc- 
markable differences and inconſiſtencies between the 
Old and New Teſtament in reſpect to the words and 
lenſe of thoſe quotations. | 

As to the manner wherein theſe corruptions were 
introduced, he ſays, the Jews, in the ſecond century, 
greatly corrupted and altered both the Hebrew and 
Septuagint, eſpecially in the prophecies cited by the 
apoſtles, to make theix reaſoning appear inconcluſive: 
that, in the third century, they put into Origen's 


hand one of theſe corrupted copies of the Septuagint; 
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ghecy. to the time of Antiochus Epiphanes ; ſhowing, that 
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which Origen miſtaking for genuine, inſerted in his Prophecy, 
Hexapla, and thus brought into the church a corrupt- Provencal. 


ed copy of the Septuagint; and that, in the end of 
the fourth century, the Jews put into the hands of the 
Chriſtians, who till then bad been almoſt univerſally 
ignorant of the Hebrew, a corrupted copy of the He- 
brew Old Teſtament. | 

The diſagreement, then, between the Old and New 
Teftament, in reſpect to the ſaid quotations, he con- 
tends, has no place between the genuine text of the 
Old Teſtament (now nowhere exiſting), but only be- 
tween the preſent corrupted text of the Old and New 


Teſtament : and therefore, to juſtiſy the reaſonings of 
the apoſtles, he propoſes to reſtore the text of the Old 


Teſtament, as it ſtood before the days of Origen, and 
as it ſtood in the days of the apoſtles ; from which 


text, thus reſtored, he doubts not, it will evidently ap- 


pear, that the apoſtles cited exactly, and argued juſtly 
and logically, from the Old Teſtament. But this 
ſcheme of accompliſhing prophecies labours under dif- 
ficulties at leaſt as great as the allegorical ſcheme. Its 
foundation is incredible, and its ſuperſtructure, from 
firſt to laſt, precarious, In effect, it is inconceivable 
that the Old Teſtament ſhould be ſo corrupted; and 


it may even be made appear, that the Hebrew and 


Septuagint diſagreed in the times of the apoſtles : add 
to this, that the means whereby he propoſes to reſtore 
the true text will never anſwer that end; nor has he 
himſelf, from all the means he is yet poſſeſſed of, been 


able to reſtore one prophetical citation, ſo as to make 


that ſeem literally which before only ſeemed allegori- 

cally applied. | 5 | 
Upon this head it may be obſerved, that the double 

ſenſe of prophecies, for which ſome have zealouſly con- 


tended, and which others have as ſtrenuouſly oppoſed, 


ought not to be underſtood as if a prophecy equally and 
indifferently referred to many perſons or events; or as 
if, literally referring to a lower perſon, it was oaly fi- 


guratively and allegorically to be interpreted of the 


Meſſiah, (for a paſſage only capable of being accom- 
modated to him is not by any means a prediction of 
him): but it is to be ſo explained, as that it may ap- 
pear the Mcfſſiah was principally intended, and the 
prophecy literally referred to him, though it might in 
part be applied to ſome other perſon ; and might have 
been underſtood as referring to that inferior perſon 
alone, if farther light had not been thrown upon tit by 
comparing other prophecies, or by the teſtimony of 
thoſe whom on other accounts we have reaſon to re- 
gard as authentic interpreters. Nevertheleſs it muſt be 
acknowledged, that though the tracing of the Meſſiah 
in ſuch prophecies as thefe may ſerve to illuſtrate the 
unity of deſign, which is a conſiderable additional 


proof of the truth of a revelation; yet the main ſtreſs 


is to be laid upon ſuch prophecies as evidently and 

ſolely relate to the Meſſiah and his kingdom, rather 

than on thoſe which are capable of reference to other 
erſons or events. 

PROVENCAL rorrs, in the H:ſtory of Litera- 
ture, a name given to certain profeſſions of men who 
ſprang up in Provence about the end of the 10th cen- 
tury, comprehending thoſe that were called Trouba- 
dours, or Trouverres, Fongleurs, Cantadeurs, Viclars, 
and Muſars, in whom the faculties both of muſic and 


poetry ſeemed to be united. The firfi of theſe were 
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Prevenca), 


Prudence, 


„ 


fo denominated from the art which they profeſſed of 
inventing or finding out as well ſubjects and ſenti— 
ments as rhymes, conſtituting what at that time was 
deemed pnetry. The jongleurs are ſuppoſed to have 
taken their name from fome mulical inſtrument on 
which they played, probabiy of a name reſembling in 
its ſound that by which their profeſſion was diltinguiſh- 
ed: whence ſpring the juglers, gua/t jpoculatores, as 
Menage conjeQures, who went about finying their 
verſes in courts and the houſes of noblemen, with a 
viol or harp, or other initrament, and were dreſſed in 
a peculiar habit, for the ſake of entertaining, in a bur- 
leſque manner, their protectors and patrons. The can- 
tadours, called alſo chanterres, were fingers of ſongs 
and ballads, as were allo the mulari; and the violars 
were players on the viol. | 

All theſe arts were comprehended, in the French 
language, under the general denomination of mene- 
ftruadie, meneſtraudife, and jongleire. 

The Provencal poets were not only the inventors 


and compoſers of metrical romances, ſongs, ballads and 


rhymes, to ſo great a number, and of ſuch a kind, as 
to raiſe an emulation in moſt countries of Europe to 
imitate them ; but, if we may credit the Italian wri- 


ters, the beſt poets of Italy, namely Petrarch and 


Dante, owed much of their excellence to their imita— 


tion of the Provencals; and it is alſo ſaid that the 


greater par? of the novels of Boccace are taken from 


Provençal or ancient French romances. The learned 


Dr Percy, in his Eſſay on the Ancient Engliſh Min- 
ſtrels, has given a very curious and ſatisfactory account 
of theſe fathers of modern poetry and muſic; and al- 
though he agrees that the ſeveral profeſſions above 
enumerated were included under the general name of 
Minſtrel, he has in the notes to that eſſay, p. 42. with 
great accuracy aſſigned to each its diſtinct and pecy- 
har office. Of the ancient writers of romance, a hiſto— 
ry is extant in the lives of the Provengal poets, written 
in French by J. Noſtradamus, compiled and publiſhed 
at Lyons in 1575 ; but a much more fatisfaQory ac- 
count of them is contained in the tranflation of this 
work into Italian, with many additions, by Gio. Mario 
de Creſcimbeni, and publiſhed, in 1710, under the 
title of Commentari Intorns ail Iſtoria della Volgare 
Pozjta. | 

PRUDENCE, in ethics, may be defined an ability 
of judging what is belt, in the choice both of ends and 
means. According to the definition of the Roman 
moraliit, De Offciis, lib. i. cap. 43. prudence is the 
knowledge of what is to be defired or avoided, Ac- 
cordingly he makes prudentia (De Legibus, lib. 1.) to 
be a contraction of providentia, or forefight. Plato 
(De Legibus, lib. mi.) calls this the leading virtue; 


and Juvenal, Sat. x. obſerves, 


Nullum numen abejt ſi ſit prudentia. , 
The idea of prudence includes <32:1z, or due conſul- 
tation, that is, concerning ſuch things as demand con- 
fultation, in a right manner, and for a competent time, 
that the reſolution taken up. may be neither too 
precipitate nor too ſlow ;. and .us, or a faculty of 
diſcerning proper means when they occur: and to the 
perfection of prudence, theſe three things are farther 
required, viz. .<<y:ns, or a natural ſagacity; «x x02, 
preſence of mind, or a ready turn of thought; and 
ert ifia, or experience, The extremes of prudence are 


1 


craft or cunning on the one hand, which is the pur- 


„ 


fuit of an ill end by direct and proper, though not 
honelt means; and folly on the other, which is either 


a miltake, both as to the end and means, or proſecy- 


ting a good end by foreign and improper means. 
; PULEX, the FA, (Encycl.) This bloodthirſty 
inſect, which fatteus at the expence of the human ſpe. 
cies, prefers the more delicate ſkin of women ; but 
preys neither upon epileptic perſons, nor upon the dead 
or dying, It loves to neltle in the fur of dogs, cats, 
and rats, The neſts of river-ſwallows are ſometimes 
plentifuily ſtored with them. 

Fieas are apterous; walk but little, but leap to a 
height equal to 200 times that of their own body, 
This amazing motion is performed by means of the 


elaſticity of their feet, the articulations of which are 


lo many ſprings, Thus it cludes, with ſurpriling agi- 


ty, the purſuit of the perſon on whom it riots.— 


Through the microſcope its form appears monſtrous ; 
and from oblervations made on the generation of fleas, 
we know them to be oviparous. Tue eggs, which are 
exceeding ſmooth and ſlippery, are depolited at the 
baſe of the hairs of animals, and on blankets, &. In 
tour or five days time, thc egg, being hatched, pro- 
duces a little mmble jarva that feeds on greaſy down. 
When touched, it rolls icſclf up into a ball. Alter it 
bas crept for ſome time with great ſwiftneſs, it ſpins 
a imall downy cod, which it is careful to keep in con- 
cealment. A fortnight after, it iſſues from its tomb, 
but leaping, and under the form of a flea, Among 
the memorabilia of fleas, one, they ſay, has been feen 
to draw a ſmall ſilver piece of ordnance to which it 
was faſtened, the firing of the gun nowiſe daunting 
its intrepidity, The owner carried it about in a little 


box lined with velvet, every now and then placing it 


on ber arm to let it feed; but winter put an end to 
the being of this martial flea, Another flea that be- 
came ſlave to an Engliſhman, had, for its daily and 
ealy taſk, to drag its golden chain and padlock, of the 
weight of one grain. A third flea ſerved as a thill- 
horſe to an Engliſh artiſt, who had made an ivory 
coach and fix, that carried a coachman with his dog 
between his legs, a poſtillion, two footmen, and tour 
inſide riders, —Mercurial ointment, brimitone, a fumi— 

ation with the leaves of penny-royal, or freſh-gather- 
ed leaves of that plant ſewed up in a bag, and laid in 
the bed, are remedics pointed out as deſtructive of 
fleas. 
PTINUs, a genus of inſects belonging to the order 
of coleoptera, The antenne are filifotm: The laſt or 
exterior articulations are longer than the others: The 
thorax is nearly round, without a margin into which 
the head is drawn back or received: The feet arc 
made for leaping. The moſt remarkable ſpecies are, 

1. The pectinicornis. This is produced from a worm 
that lodges in wood anè the trunks of trees, ſuch as 
the willow, where it makes deep round holes, turns to 
a winged inſect, takes flight, and roolts upon flowers: 
It is diſtinguiſhed by its antennz pectinated on one 
fide, whence it has the name of feathered. The elytra 
and thorax are of a deep clay-coloured brown, the at- 
tennz and legs are of a pale brown. 

2. The pertinax. The form of this inſect reſembles 
the preceding one, ſaving that its antenn® are flitorm- 


1 + 
25 


Pulex, 


Ptinus, 
—  — 


1 — 


5 
pyrawids, Tt is all over of a deep blackiſh brown colour reſem- 


Prrometer bling ſoot. It attacks houſehold- furniture, clothes, 
furs, and eſpecially animals dried and preſerved in col- 


When caught, this inſet bends its legs, draws back 
its head, and lies as if it was dead till it thinks itſelf 
out of danger, It cannot be forced out of this tate of 
inaction either by pricking or tearing ; nothing but a 
ſtrong degree of heat can oblige it to reſume its mo- 
tion and run away. There are many beautiful varieties 
of this genus; but they in genera] eſcape our attention 
by their minuteneſs, and living among hay, dried 
leaves, and divers other duſty matters, where they un- 
dergo their metamorphoſes. The larvz of ſome are 
found in trunks of dccayed trees, in old tables, 
chairs, &c. See Plate CCCXX. 1 
PYRAMIDS, (Encycl.) Dr Bryant has lately 
maintained, with conſiderable force of argument, this 
opinion, that the pyramids were deſigned for high al- 
tars and temples, and were conſtrued in honour of 
the Deity. If the chief pyramid was deſigned for a 
place of bnrial, what occafion, ſays he, was there for 
a well, and for paſſages of communication which led 
to other buildings? The apartments near the pyramids 
he ſuppoſes to be defigned for the reception of prieſts, 
and to be appendages, not to a tomb. but to a temple 
of the Deity. The ſtone coffin, he apprehends, was a 
trough or reſervoir for water, which by means of the 


delighted in obſcurity, and they probably came by the 
ſubterraneous paſſages of the building to the dark 
chambers within; where they peformed their luftra- 
tions, and other noRurnal rites. Many, he adds, of 
the ancient temples in this country were caverns in the 
rock, enlarged by art, and cut out into numberleſs 
dreasy apartments; for no nation upon the earth was 
ſo addicted to gloom and melancholy as the Egyptians. 
From the top of the pyramids they obſerved the hea- 
vens, and marked the conſtellations; aud upon the 
ſame eminence it 1s probable that they offered up vows 
and oblations. 

PYROMETER, (Zxcyc!.) Muſchenbroek, who 
was the original inventor of this machine, has given a 
table of the expanfion of the different metals, in the 
lame degree of heat. Having prepared cylindric rods 
of iron, ſteel, copper, braſs, tin, and lead, he expo- 
ſed them firſt to a pyrometer with one flame in the 
middle; then with two flames; and ſucceſlively to one 
with three, four, and five flames. But previous to this 
trial, he took care to cool them equally, by expoſing 
them ſome time upon the ſame ſtone, when it began to 
freeze, and Fahrenheit's thermometer was at 32 de- 
greee. The effects of which experiment are digeſted in 
the following table, where the degrees of expanſion 


are marked in parts equal to the +5335 part of an 
inch. 


E 


lections of natural hiſtory, where it makes great havock. 


well they drew from the Nile. The prieſts of Egypt 


Expanſion at 


Iror] Steel Copper [Braſs| Tin [Lead 
By one flame | 80 | S5 89 11011531155 
By two flame“ | 
placed cloſe 117123115 220 274 
together. — | 
| 


„ 


Expanſton of | Iron — Copper Brafs Tin Lead Pyrometer, 


By two flames | | 
22 inches dif 109 94 | 92 141219263 
ſtant. | | 


By three flames 


placed cloſe] 142168 193 |275 
together. 
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By four flames 


placed clole} 211270] 270 361 
together. | 
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By five flames 230 310 310 37% 


It is to be obſerved of tin, that it will eaſily melt 
when heated by two flames placed together. Lead 
commonly melis with three flames placed together, 
eſpecially if they burn long. | 

From theſe experiments, it appears at firſt view, 
that iron is the leaſt rarefied of any of theſe metals, 
whether it be heated by one more flames; and there- 


fore is moſt proper for making machines or inftru- 
ments which we would have free from any alterations 


by heat or cold, 2s the rods of pendulums for clocks, 
&c. So likewiſe the meaſures of yards or feet ſhould 


be made of iron, that their length may be as nearly as 


poſſible the ſame, ſummer and winter. 


is nearly the ſame; that is, almoſt double of the ex- 
panſion of iron. It is likewiſe obſervable, that the 


flames placed together, canſe a greater rarefaction 
than when they have a ſenſible interval between them; 


iron, in the former caſe, being expanded 117 degrees, 
and only 109 in the latter; the reaſon of which dif- 
ference is obvious. | 
By comparing the expanſions of the ſame metal, 
produced by one, two, three, or more flames, it ap- 
pears, that two flames do not cauſe double the ex- 
panſion of one ; nor three flames three times that ex- 
panſion, but always leſs; and theſe expanſions dit- 
fer ſo much the more from the ratio of the number of 
flames as there are more flames acting at the ſame time. 
It is alſo obſervable, that metals are not expanded 
equally at the time of their melting, but ſome more, 
ſome leſs. Thus tin began to run, when rarefied 219 
degrees; whereas braſs was expanded 377 degrees, and 
yet was far from melting. | 
Mr Ellicot found, upon a medium, that the ex- 
panſion of bars of diflerent metals, as nearly of the 
ſame dimenſions as poſſible, by the ſame degree of heat, 
were 3s follow : 
Gold, Silver, Braſs, Copper, Iron, Steel, Lead, 
ve: 0+. 95-9... 
The great difference between the expanſions of iron 
and braſs has been applied with good ſucceſs to re- 
medy the irregularities in pendulums ariſing from 
heat. 
Mr Graham uſed to meaſure the minute alterations, 
in length, of metal bars, by advaneing the point of a 
micrometer-ſcrew, till it ſenſibly ſtopped againſt the 
end of the bar to be meaſured, This ſcrew, being 
{mall and very lightly hung, was capable of agree- 
ment within the three or four-thouſandth part of an 
inch. On this general principle Mr Smeaton contrived 
46 D 2 his 
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Pyrometer. his pyrometer, in which the meaſures are determined 


by the contact of a piece of metal with the point of a 
micrometer- ſcrew, 

The following table ſhows how much a foot in 
length of each metal grows longer by an increaſe of 
heat correſponding to 1809 of Fahreoheit's thermo- 
meter, or to the difference between freezing and boil— 
ing water, expreſſed in ſuch parts of which the unit 18 
equal to the 10000th part of an inch. 


1. White- glaſs barometer-tube, - 100 
2, Martial regulus of antimony . 130 
3. Bliltered ſteel, So . 138 
4. Hard ſtee], - - N 
5. Iron, 5 | - - 151 
6. Biſmuth, - - - 167 
7. Copper hammered, - - 204 
8. Copper eight parts, mixed with tin one, 218 
9. Catt braſs, - - . 225 
10. Braſs ſixteen parts, with tin one, - 229 
11. Braſs wire, - - - 232 
12. Speculum metal, - 8 232 
13. Spelter ſolder, viz. braſs two parts, zinc one, 247 
14. Fine pewter, - on - 274 
15. Grain tin, - - = 298 
0. Soft ſolder, viz. lead two, tin one, 301 
17. Zinc eight parts, with tin one, a little ham- 
 mered, Sgt - | - 323 
18, Lead, - lh - 344 
19. Zinc or ſpelter, - - 353 


20. Zinc hammered half an inch per foot, 

We ſhall cloſe this article with a brief deſcription of 
a pyrometer lately invented by M. De Luc, in conle- 
quence of a hint ſuggeſted to him by Mr Ramſden. 
The baſis of this inſtrument is a rectangular piece of 
deal board two feet and a half long, 15 inches broad, 
and one inch and a half thick, and to this all the 
other parts are fixed. This is mounted in the manner 
vf a table, with four deal legs, each a foot long 
and an inch and a half fquare, well fitted near its four 
angles, and kept together at the other ends by four 
firm eroſs- pieces. This ſmall table is ſuſpended by 
a hook to a ſtand; the board being in a vertical fi- 
tuation in the direction of its grain, and bearing its 
legs forward in ſuch a manner as that the croſs pieces 
which join them may form a frame, placed vertically 
facing the obſerver. This frame ſuſtains a microſcope, 
which is firmly fixed in another frame that moves in 
the former by means of grooves, but with a very con- 
fiderable degree of tightneſs; the friction of which 


may be increaſed by the preſſure of four ſcrews. The 


inner ſliding frame, which is likewiſe of deal, keeps 
the tube of the microſcope in a horizontal poſition, 
and in great part without the frame, inſomuch, that 
the end which carries the lens is but little within the 
ſpace between the frame and the board. Thie micro- 
ſcope is conſtructed in ſuch a manner as that the ob- 
je& obſerved may be an inch diſtant from the lens; and 
it has a wire which is fituated in the focus of the glaſ- 
ſes, in which the objects appear reverſed. At the top 
of the apparatus there is a piece of deal, an inch and 
a half thick, and two inches broad, laid in a horizon- 
tal direction from the board to the top of the frame. 
To this piece the rods of the different ſubſtances, 
whoſe expanſion by heat is to. be meaſured, are ſul- 
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pended : one end of it ſlides into a ſocket, which is Pyropbo. 


cut in the thickneſs of the board; and the other end, 
which reſts upon the frame, meets there with a ſcrew, 
which makes the piece move backwards and forwards, 
to bring the objects to the focus of the 'microſcope, 
There is a cork very ſtrongly driven through a hole 
bored vertically through this piece; and in another 
vertical hole made through the cork, the rods are fix. 
ed at the top; ſo that they hang only, and their dila- 


tation is not counteracted by any preſſure. In order to 


heat the rods, a cylindrical bottle of thin glaſs, about 
21 inches high, and four inches in diameter, is placed 
in the inſide of the machine, upon a ſtand indepen— 
dent of the reft of the apparatus. In this bottle the 
rods are ſuſpended at a little leſs than an inch diſtance 
from one of the ſides, in order to have them near the 
microſcope. Into this bottle is poured water of dif- 
ferent degrees of heat, which mult be flirred about, by 
moving vpwards and downwards, at one of the fides 
of the bottle, a little piece of wood, faſtened horizon- 
tally at the end of a flick: in this water is hung a 
thermometer, the ball of which reaches to the middle 
of the height of the rods. During thele operations 
the water riſes to the cork, which thus determines the 
length of the heated part; the bottle is covered, to 
prevent the water from cooling to rapidly at the ſur— 


face; and a thin caſe of braſs prevents the vapour 


from fixing upon the pierce of deal to which the rods 


are fixed. 


PYROPHORUS, (Ercycl.) Mr Bewly prepares 
his pyrophorus in the following manner, I fill, 
(ſays be) balf or three-fourths of the bowl of a to- 


bacco- pipe with a mixture, conſiſting of two parts of 


alum, previouſly calcined in a red-heat, and of pow- 
dered charcoal and ſalt of tartar each one part; preſs- 
ing the matter down ſlightly, and filling the remainder 
of the bowl with fine ſand. As ſoon as the powder be- 
comes hot, the ſand lying over it is put into a ftate 
of ebullition, which generally continues ſeveral mi— 


nutee. This appearance ſeems to proceed partly from 


the vitriolic acid in the alum leaving its earth, and ex- 
pelling 6xed air from the alkali; while another part of 
it is poſſibly converted into vitriolic acid air. This 
phenomenon is ſucceeded by the appearance of a blue 
ſulphureous flame, proceeding from the combination 
of the ſame acid with the phlogiſton of the coal, and 
which continues about ten minutes or a quarter of an 
hour. 
ance preſents itſelf, 
a red-heat 20 minutes or half an hour; or it may con- 


tinue there two hours longer, if the operator pleaſes, 


without any injury to the pyrophorus. The pipe be- 
ing taken out of the fire, the matter is knocked out of 
it as ſoon as it becomes cool, and generally pretty ſoon 
afterwards takes fire ſpontaneoully.?! | 


In another experiment, having added ſucceſſively . 


various and encreaſing quantities of fixed alkali to the 
ſalt heated as above, till the vitriolie acid contained in 
the mixture might be confidered merely as an evane- 
ſcent quantity, a pyrophorus was ſtill produced on 
calcining it with charcoal as before. He alſo mixed 
equal parts of falt of tartar and vegetable or animal 
coal, or ſometimes three parts of the former with two 
of the latter, and calcined them in the uſual manner: 
and this compolition, on beivg expoſed to the ia. 

neraly 


Aſter it ceaſes, no other remarkable appear-. 
The matter is now to be kept in 


rus, 
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. 
nerally kindled in helf a minute or a minute; though, 
as it contained no ſolphur, it did not burn with ſo 
much vivacity as the vitriolie*pyrophori. This, which 
Mr Bewly calls the alzaline pyrophorus, differs in no 
circumitagce from M. De Suvigny's neutral pyropho+ 
ri, except in its not containing that principle to which 
he aſcribes their accenſion. However, leſt it might 
be ſuſpected that the ſalt of tartar which he employ- 
ed might accidentally contain vitriolated tartar, or vi- 
triolic acid, he repeated the experiment with tartar 
calcined by himſelf, as well as with nitre fixed or al- 
kaliſed by deflagration with charcoal, and with iron 
filings ; and in all theſe caſes with the ſame reſult. 
By diverſifying in a like manner M. De Suvigny's ex- 
periments on the metallic pyrophori, Mr Bewly found 
that none of the three vitriols, heated with charcoal 
alone, in his uſual method, could produce a pyropho- 
rus. And thus he found that the. addition of an 
alkaline ſalt to the compoſition, which was a part of 


M. De Suvigny's proceſs, was eſſential to its ſucceſs. 


Treating in the uſual manner equal parts of calcined 
green vitriol and charcoal, the powder, which contain- 
ed no ſulphur nor hepar ſulphuris, did not acquire any 
of the properties of a pyrophorus. The vitriolic acid 
ſeemed to have been entirely diſſipated; having no 
baſe to detain it, when diſlodged from the metallic 
earth. The charcoal and calx of iron left in this pro- 


ceſs were calcined again, together with ſome ſalt of 


tartar ; and a pyrophorus was produced, which exhi- 
bited indications of its containing a ſcarce perceptible 
portion of hepar ſulphuris. Thirty grains of crocus 
martis aſtringens were calcined with 15 grains of char- 
coal, and the lame quantity of ſalt of tartar; and the 


mixture burnt ſpontaneos/)y, though it contained no 


hepar ſulphuris or vitriolic acid. Having by theſe 
experiments evinced that metallic pyrophori may be 
prepared without vitriolic acid, . Mr Bewly proceeded 
to form an aluminous pyrophorus of the ſame kind. 
For this purpoſe, he procured the earth of alum by a 
long and violent calcination; and examining a part of 
it, he found, by the uſual reits, that it neither con- 
tained any ſulphur, hepar ſulphuris, nor alum unde- 
compounded. This he confidered as perfectly pure, 
though he afterwards found that it contained a ſmall 
quantity of vitriolated tartar; and yet it repeatedly 
furniſhed a pyrophorus, as active as when alum itſelf 
is employed. From theſe and fimilar experiments, he 
infers, that the ſeveral kinds of pyroptori are not 
kindled by moiſture, attreAtd by the vuriolic acid, as 
M. De Suvigny has maintained: and his concluſion is 
farther confirmed by fome experiments of De Prieſt— 
ley, from which it appears, that they are kindled in 
dry nitrous and dephlogiſticated air. 

M. Prouſt, cited by Mr Bewly, deſcribes a variety 
of new pyrophori, which neither contain vitriolic 
acid, nor ſeem likely to owe their accenſion to the at- 
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traction of humidity from the air. Theſe principally Pyropho- 


conſiſt of a coaly matter imply divided by metallic or 
other earths ; ſuch are the ſediment left on the filter in 
preparing Goulard's extract, various combinations of 
tartar, or its acid, or the acetous acid, with metals, 
calcareous earth, &c. 

Mr Bewly, baving evinced the inſufficiency of M, 
De Suvigny's theory, and diſcovered that the pyro- 


phori are not kindled by moiſture, attracted (merely) 


by the vitriolic acid, directed his attention to the nitrous 
acid, which Dr Prieſtley has ſhown to be a conſtituent 
part of atmoſpherical air, as the probable agent in the 
product ion of this phenomenon. The ſtrong affinity 
which this acid has with phlogiſton, and the heat, 
and even flame, which it is known to produce with 
certain inflammable matters, manifeſted that it was 
equal to the effect; and having excluded the vitriolic 
acid from having any eſſential concern in this opera- 


tion, he ſuggeſts, either that the pyrophorus is kind- 


led by moiſture attracted by ſome of the other ingre— 
dients which compoſe it ; or that it has the power of 
decompounding atmoſpherical air, by ſuddenly attrac- 


ting its nitrous acid, and thereby generating a heat 


ſufficient to kindle the phlogiſtie matter contained in 
it. 


This idea appeared plauſible, when he farther 


rus, 
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conſidered that Dr Prieſtley produced the pureſt reſpi- 


rable air with this ſame acid combined with other 
principles; and that this as well as common air is di- 
miniſhed, and probably in part decompounded, in a 
variety of phlogiltic proceſſes. This ingenious writer 
concludes, upon the whole, from the experiments he 
bath made, that the pyrophorus ſeems to owe its ſin- 


gular property to its being a combination of earth or 


alkali with phlogiſton; the vitriolic acid, when pre- 


ſent, only occaſionally increaſing or diminiſhing the 


effect, according to circumſtances. In the proceſs of 
calcination, the earth or alkaline principle is not mere- 
ly mixed, but actually, though looſely, combined with 


the phlogiſtic prineiple of the coal; ſo that the pyro- 


phorus, conſidering it in its moſt ſimple ſtate, is only 
a perfectly dry phlogiſticated alkali or earth. On 
theſe data, the phenomena may be explained in the 
two following methods; with reſpect particularly to 
the inflaence of moiſture and heat upon the pyropho- 
rus. Suppoſing either the alkaline or earthy prin- 
ciple to have a greater affinity to water than to the 
phlogiiton with which either of them is united, they 
may, on being expoſed to a moiſt atmoſphere, attract 
the humidity, and thereby ſet the phlogiſtic principle 


at liberty; which may, in its turn, attract, and be 


ignited by, the ſuppoſed aerial acid, its ſtrong affinity 


to which is well known :—or, if this hypotheſis be re- 
jected, the inflammable matter may be kindled, mere- 


ly in conſequence of the heat produced by the combi- 


nation of the alkali, &c. with moiſture. 


CE. 


UARTZ, is a hard vitrifiable ſtone, ſomething 
intermediate betwixt rock-cryſtals and flints, or 
opake vitrifiable ſtones. Quartz is a ſtone well known 
by metallurgiſts, mineralogiſts, and miners, as it is 
trequently and abundantly found with oree, of which 
it often forms the mgtrix.. It is alſo frequently 


found where no ores are.—The moſt common quartz 
is more or leſs of a milky-white colour, and conſe— 


quently ſemi-tranſparent. Some of them have various: 


colours. This ſtone, which is very. hard and very 
compact, is nevertheleſs cracked throughout its ſub- 


ſtance ; to which alſo the rock cryſtal is very liable, 
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Quaſia, but much leſs ſo than quartz. 


Red. 


See Plate ſeen |. 
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quattz are always angular, and its internal ſurface has 
but little gloſs. Quartz is a little waved, and has a 
greaſy appearance, It is found not only of various 
colours, but alſo of various forms. It is frequently 
found cryſtallized in caverns and flits of rocks. Its 
cryſtallization is the ſame as that of rock-cryſtal. 
Quartz may be employed in vitrification, as all other 
vitrifiable {tones are. 
QUASIA, in botany, a genus of the monogynia 
order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
There is but one ſpecies, viz. the amara, or bitter- 
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aſh, as it is called in the Weſt Indies. It has of late 


come into great repute as a medicine, and the root ig Reproduce 


the part made uſe of. Its virtues were firſt revealed 
by a negro at Surinam, whoſe name was Quaſi. This 
root appears to be the moſt pure and intenſe of all the 
bitters. At Surinam it has acquired a high charac. 
ter in curing intermittents, even in caſes where the 
Peruvian bark has failed. It may be given in any 
form; but the moſt uſual is an aqueous infuſion, in the 


proportion of one drachm to a pint, the doſe of which 
is one Ounce. | 


R. 


| a city of Dalmatia, and capital of Ra- 
guſan. It is about two miles in circumference, 
and is pretty well built. It is ſtrong by fituation, ha- 
ving an inacceſſible mountain on the land- ſide, and on 
the tide of the ſea a ſtrong fort. It has an archbiſhop's 
ſee and a republic; and has a doge like that of Ve- 
nice, but he continues only a month in office. It car- 
ries on a conſiderable trade with the Turks. E. Long. 
18. 25. N. Lat. 42. 30. | 
RAPHIDIA, in zoology, a genus of inſeQs, of 
the neuroptera order; the characters of which are theſe : 
The head is of a horny ſubſtance, and depreſſed or 
flattened : the mouth is armed with two teeth, and 
furniſhed with four palpi : the ſtemmata are three in 
number: the wings are deflected: the antennæ are fi- 
liform, as long as the thorax; the anterior part of 
which is lengthened out, and of a cylindrical form: 
the tail of the female is terminated by an appendix, 
reſembling a flexible crooked briſtle, —There are three 
ſpecies. The moſt remarkable is the ophiopſis; which 
for its ſhape is one of the moſt ſingular that can be 
It has an oblong head, ſhaped like a heart, 


CCCXXI, with its point joined to the thorax, and the broad part 


before. It is ſmooth, black, flattened, continually 
ſhakiog, with ſhort antennz, yellowiſh maxillæ, and 
four palpi. Towards the middle of the upper part of 
the head, between the eyes, are the three ſtemmata, 
placed is a triangle. The thorax, to which this head 
is faſtened, is narrow, long, and cylindrical. The 
abdomen, broader, is black like the reſt of the body, 
with the ſegments margined yellow. The feet are of 
a yellowiſh caſt. The wings, which ere faſtigiated, 
are white, diaphanous, veined, and as it were covered 
with a very fine net-work of black. This inſect, for 
the figure of its head, reſembles a ſnake. It is found 
but ſeldom, and in woods only. Its larva, chryſalis, 
and habitation, ar? abllutely unknown. 

RED BREAST, in ornithology, a ſpecies of MoTta- 
CILLA, under which article it was omitted. The bill is 
duſky ; the forehead, chin, throat, and breaſt, are of a 
deep orange-colour z the head, hind part of the neck, 
the back, and tail, are of a deep aſn- colour tinged with 
green ; the wings rather darker, the edges inclining 
to yellow; the legs and feet daſky. Tins bird, though 
fo very petulaat as to be at conſtant war with its own 
tribe, yet is remurkably ſociable with mankind : in the 
winter it frequently makes one of the family, and takes 
refuge from the .aclemency of the ſeaſon even by our 
fire-iides. Thomlon has pretiily deſcribed the annual 
viſits of this gueſt ; vide his inter, l. 246. Ia the 


ſpring this bird retires to breed in the thickeſt coverts, 
or the molt concealed holes of walls and other build- 
ings. The egps are of a dull white, ſprinkled with 
reddiſh ſpots. Its ſong is remarkably fine and ſoft ; 
and the more to be valued, as we enjoy it the great- 
eſt part of the winter and early in the ſpring, and 
even through great part of the ſummer ; but its notes 
are part of that time drowned in the general warble of 
the ſeaſon, Many of the autumnal ſongfters ſeem to 
be the young cock red-breaſts of that year. | 
Rev-Start, (Motacilla phenicurus), in ornithology, 
was omitted to be deſcribed under the article Mora- 
CILLA, of which it is ſpecies. This bird appears among 
us only in the ſprivg and ſummer, and is obſerved to 
come over nearly at the ſame time with the nightingale. 
It makes its neſt in hollow trees, and holes in walls 
and other buildings; which it forms with moſs on the 
outſide, and lines with hair and feathers. It lays four 
or five eggs, very like the of the hedpe-ſparrow, 
but rather paler, and more taper at the leſs end. This 
bird is ſo remarkably ſhy, that it will forſake its neſt 
if the eggs are only touched. It has a very fine ſoft 
note ; but, being a ſullen bird, is with difficulty kept 
alive in confinement. It is remarkable in ſhaking its 
tail; it moves it horizontally, as a dog does when 
fawning.— The bill and legs of the male are black; 
the forehead white ; the crown of the head, hind part 
of the neck, and the back, are of a deep blue-grey ; 
the cheeks and throat black; the breaſt, rump, and 
ſides are red; the two middle feathers of the tail 
brown, the others red; the wings brown. In the fe- 
male, the top of the head and back are of a deep aſh- 
colour; the rump and tail of a duller red than thoſe 
of the male; the chin white; the lower fide of the 
neck cinereous ; the breaſt of a paler red. 
REPRODUCTION, (Ercycl.) By reproduction 
is uſually underſtood the reſtoration of a thing before 
exiſting, and fince deſtroyed. It 18 very well known 
that trees and plants may be raiſed from ſlips and 
cuttings ; and ſome late obſervations have ſhown, 
that there are ſome animals which have the ſame pro- 
perty. The polype was the firſt inſtance we had of 
this; but we had ſcarce time to wonder at the diſco- 
very Mr Trembley had made, when Mr Bonett diſco- 
vered the ſame property in a ſpecies of water- worm. 
Amongtt the plants which may be raiſed from cut- 
tings, there are ſome which ſeem to poſſeſs this quality 
in ſo eminent a degree, that the ſmalleſt portion of 
them will become a complete tree again. 
It deſerves inquiry, whether or not the great oy 
thorx 
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as theſe polypes and worms, ſhould reſemble thoſe 
plants in that particular, allowed them this power of 
being reproduced in the ſame degree.; or, which 1s the 
ſame thing, whether this reproduction will or will not 
take place in whatever part the worm 1s cut. In or- 
der to try this, Mr Bonett entered on a courſe of 
many experiments on the water-worms which have 
this property. Theſe are, at their common growth, 
from two or three inches long, and of a browniſh co- 
Jour, with a caſt of reddiſn. From one of theſe worms 
he cut off the head and tail, taking from each extre- 
mity only a ſmall piece of a twelfth of an inch in 
length; but neither of theſe pieces were able to repro- 
duce what was wanting. They both periſhed in about 
24 hours; the tail firſt, and afterwards the head. As 
to the body of the worm from which theſe pieces were 
ſeparated, it lived as well as before, and ſeemed indeed 
to ſuffer nothing by the loſs, the bead-part being im- 
mediately uſed as if the head was thereon, boring the 
creature's way into the mud, [There are, befides this, 
two other points in which the reproduction will not 
take place; the one of theſe is about the fifth or ſixth 
ring from the head, and the other at the ſame diſtance 
from the tail; and in all probability the condition of 
the great artery in theſe parts is the cauſe of this. 

What is ſaid of the want of the reproductive power 
of theſe parts. relates. only to the head and tail ends ; 
for as to the body, it feels very little inconvenience 
from the loſs of what is taken off, and .very ſpeedily 
reproduces thoſe parts. Where, then, does the prin- 
ciple of life refide in ſuch worms, which, after having 
their heads cut off, will have not only the ſame mo- 
tions, but even the inclinations, that they had before ? 
and yet this difficulty is very ſmall, compared to ſeve- 


ral others which at the ſame time offer themſelves to 


our reaſon, Is this wonderful reproduction of parts 


only a natural conſequence of the laws of motion? or 


is there lodged in the body of the creature a chain of 
minute buds or ſhoots, a ſort of little embryos, already 


formed and placed in ſuch parts where the reprodue- 


tions are to begin? Are theſe worms only mere ma- 
chines? or are they, like more perfect animals, a fort 
of compound, the ſprings of whoſe motions are actu— 
ated or regulated by a fort of ſoul? And if they have 
themſelves ſuch a principle, how is it that this prin— 
ciple is multiplied, and is found in every ſeparate piece? 
Is it to be granted, that there are in theſe worms, not 
a ſingle foul (if it is to be ſo called) in each, but that 
each contains as many ſouls as there are pieces capable 


of reproducing perfect animals? Are we to believe 


with Malpighi, that theſe ſorts of worms are all heart 


and brain from ove end to the other! This may be; 


but yet if we knew that it wes ſo, we ſhould know in 
reality but very little the more for knowing it: and it 
ſeems, after all, that in caſes of this kind we are only 


to admire the works of the great Creator, and fit down. 


in ſilence. 


The nice ſenſe of feeling in ſpiders has been much 
telked of by naturaliſts; but it appears that theſe 
worms have yet ſomewhat more ſurpriſing in them in 
regard to this particular. If a piece of flick, or any 
other ſubſtance, be brought near them, they do not 
ity for its touching them, but begin to leap and friſk 
about as ſoon as it comes towards them. There want, 
however, ſome farther experiments to aſcertain whe- 
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Reproduc- thor of nature, when he ordained that certain inſects, 
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ther this be really owing to feeling or to fight ; for Reproduce 


though we can diſcover no diſtinct organs of ſight in 


theſe creatures, yet they ſeem affected by the light of 


the ſun or a candle, and-always friſk about it in the 
ſame manner at the approach of either; nay, even the 
moon-lipht has ſome effect upon them. 

A twig of willow, poplar, or many other trees, be- 
ing planted in the earth, takes root, and becomes a 
tree, every piece of which will in the ſame manner 
produce other trees. The caſe is the fame with theſe 
worms: they are cut to pieces, and theſe ſeveral pieces 
become perfect animals; and each of theſe may be 
again cut into a number of pieces, each of which will 
in the ſame manner produce an animal. It had been 


ſuppoſed by ſome that theſe worms were oviparous: 


but Mr Bonett, on cutting one of them to pieces, ha- 
ving obſerved a flender ſubſtance, reſembling a ſmall 
fitament, to move at the end of one of the pieces, ſe- 
parated it; and on examining it with glaſſes, found it 
to be a perfect worm, of the ſame form with its parent, 


which lived and grew larger in a veſſel of water into 
which he put it. Theſe ſmall bodies are eaſily divided, 


and very readily complete thamſelves again, a day uſu- 
ally ſerving for the production of a head to the part 


that wants one; and, in general, the ſmaller and ſlen- 


derer the worms are, the ſooner they complete them- 


ſelves after this operation. When the bodies of the 


large worms are examined by the. microſcope, it 18 very: 
ealy to ſee the appearance of the young worms alive, 
and moving about within them : but it requires great 
preciſion and exactneſs to be certain of this; ſince the 
ramifications of the great artery have very much the 
appearance of young worms, and they are kept in a 


ſort of continual motion by the ſyſtoles and diaftoles of 


the ſeveral portions of the artery, which ſerve as fo 
many hearts. It is very certain, that what we force 
in regard to theſe animals by our operations, is done 
alſo naturally every day in the brooks and ditches 
where they live. A curious obſerver will find in theſe 
places many of them without heads or tails, and ſome 
without either; as alſo other fragments of various 
kinds, all which are then in the a& of completing 
themſelves : but whether accidents have reduced them 
to this ſtate, or they thus purpoſely throw off parts. 
of their own body for the reproduction of more ani— 
mals, 18 not eaſy to determine. They are plainly liable 
to many accidents, by which they loſe the ſeveral parts 


of their body, and mutt periſh very early if they had 


not a power of reproducing what was loſt: they often 
are broken into two pieces, by the reſiſtance of ſome 
hard piece of mud, which they enter; and they are 


ſubject to a diſeaſe, a kind of gangrene, rotting off 


the ſeveral parts of their bodies, and muft inevitably. 
periſh by it, had they not this ſurpriſing property. 
This worm was a ſecond inſtance, after the polype, 
of the ſurprifing power in an animal of recovering its 
moſt eſſential parts when loſt, But nature does not 
ſeem to have limited her beneficence in this reſpect to 
theſe two creatures. Mr Bonett tried the ſame expe- 
riments on another ſpecies of water- worm, differin 
from the former in being much thicker. This kind of 
worm, when divided in the ſummer-ſeaſon, very often 
ſhows the ſame property : for if it be cut into three 
or four pieces, the pieces will lie like dead ſor a long 
time, but afterwards will move about again; and will 


be found in this ſtate of reſt to have recovered a head, 
| * 
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Reproduc- or a tail, or both. After recovering their parts, they 


move very little ; and, according to this gentleman's 
experiments, ſeldom live more than a month. 

It ſhould ſeem, that the more difficult ſucceſs of this 
laſt kind of worm, after cutting, and the long time it 
takes to recover the Joſt parts, if it do recover them at 
all, is owing to its thickneſs ; ſince we always find in 
that ſpecies of worms which ſucceeds beſt of all, that 
thoſe which are thinneſt always recover their parts 
much ſooner than the others, 

The water-inſects alſo are not the only creatures 
which have this power of recovering their loſt parts. 


The earth affords us ſome already diſcovered to grow 


in this manner from their cuttings, and theſe not leſs 
deſerving our admiration than thoſe of the water: the 
common earth-worms are of this kind. Some of theſe 


worms have been divided into two, others into three 


or four pieces ; and ſome of theſe pieces, after having 
paſſed two or three months without any appearance of 
life or motion, have then begun to reproduce a head 
or tail, or both. The reproduction of the anus, after 
ſuch a ftate of reſt, is no long work; a few days do 


it: but it is otherwiſe with the head, that does not 


ſeem to perform its functions in the divided pieces till 
about ſeven months after the ſeparation. It is to be 
obſerved, that in all theſe operations both on earth 
and water-worms, that the hinder part ſuffers greatly 
more than the fore part in the cutting ; for it always 
twiſts itſelf about a long time, as if aRuated by ſtrong 


_ convulſions ; whereas the head uſually crawls away 


without the appearance of any great uneaſineſs. 

The reproduction of ſeveral parts of lobſters, crabs, 
&c. makes alſo one of the great curioſities in natural 
hiſtory. That, is lien of an organical part of an ani- 
mal broken off, another ſhall riſe perfectly like it, may 
ſeem inconſiſtent with the modern ſyſtem of genera- 
tion, where the animal is ſuppoſed to be wholly form- 
ed in the egg. Yet has the matter of fact been well 
atteſted by the fiſhermen, and even by ſeveral virtuo- 
ſos who have taken the point into examination, parti- 
cularly M. de Reaumur and M. Perrault, whoſe kill 
and exactneſs in things of this nature will hardly be 
queſtioned. The legs of lobſters, &c. conſiſt each of 
five articulations: now, when any of the legs happen 


to break by any accident, as in walking, &c. which 


frequently happens, the fracture is always found to be 
in a part near the fourth articulation; and what they 
thus loſe is preciſely reproduced in ſome time after- 
wards; that is, a part of a leg ſhoots out, conſiſting 
of four articulations, the firſt whereof has two claws 
as before ; ſo that the loſs 1s entirely repaired. 

If a lobſter's leg be broken oft by defign at the 


fourth or fifth articulation, what is thus broken off 


always comes again ; but it is not ſo if the fracture be 
made in the firſt, ſecond, or third articulation. In 
thoſe caſes, the reproduction is very rare if things 
continue as they are. But what is exceedingly ſurpri- 
lng is, that they do not; for, upon viliting the lob- 
ſter maimed in theſe barren and unhappy articula- 
tions, at the end of two or three days, all the other 
articulations are found broken off to the fourth; and 
it is ſuſpected they have performed the operation on 
themſelves, to make the reproduction of a leg certain, 

The part reproduced is not only perfectly like that 
retrenched, but alſo, in a certain ſpace of time, grows 


N 


1 


equal to it. 
ſters, which have their two big legs unequal, and that 


in all proportions. This ſhows the ſmaller leg to be a Nuſſeau. 
new one. 


A part thus reprodueed being broken, there is a ſe. 
cond reproduction. The ſummer, which is the only 
ſeaſon of the year when the lobſters eat, is the moſt 
favourable time for the reproduction. It is then per- 
formed in four or five weeks; whereas it takes up 
eight or nine months 1n any other ſeaſon. 

The ſmall legs are ſometimes reproduced, but more 
rarely, as well as more ſlowly, than the great ones: 
the horns do the ſame. The experiment is moſt eaſily 
tried on the common crab. | 

REST. HARROW, or Cammockx, the Ononis Ar- 
ver/ts, A decoction of this plant has been much re- 
commended to horſes labouring vader a ſtoppage of 
urine, It is the peſt of ſame corn- fields; but incits 
younger ſtate, before the plant has aquired its thorns, 
it is a molt acceptable food to ſheep. | 

ROSYCRUCIANS, Rosicegvcians, or Brothers 
of the Roſy Croſs, a name aſſumed by a ſect or cabal of 
hermetical philoſophers, who appeared, or at leaſt were 
firſt taken notice of, in Germany, in the beginning of 
the 16th century. They pretended tb be maſters of all 
ſciences, and to have many important ſecrets, particu- 
larly that of the philoſophat's ſtone. — Their ſociety is 
frequently denoted by the abbreviatures F. R. C. 

ROUSSEAU (John James), a celebrated philoſo- 
pher, was the ſon of a watchmaker at Geneva, and was 
born in 1912, In the early part of his life he em- 
braced the Roman Catholic religion, and travelled 
into Italy. Some time after, he went into France; and 
was ſecretary to M. de Montaign ambaſſador at Venice 
in 1742. Till he was 40 years of age he remained 
entirely unknown in the literary world. His Diſcourſe 
againſt the Sciences, which in 1750 was honoured with 
the prize by the academy of Dijon, firſt drew bim from 


this obſcurity. Though the ſubject bad formerly been 


treated by the famous Henry Cornelius Agtippa, 
Rouſſeau gave his ſubject all the charms of novelty ; 
diſplaying the moit uncommon reſources of genius and 
knowledge. A variety of writers attacked his opi— 
nion; diſpute on diſpute enſued, and he found himfelf 
engaged in the moſt formidable liſts of literary contro- 


verſy. His diſcourſe on the Inequality among Men and 


of the Origin of Society, tho? it ſupports a falſe ſyſ- 
tem, is yet done with admirable art ; and this perform- 
ance, eſpecially its dedication to the Republic of Ge- 
neva, are among thoſe maſter-pieces of eloquence, of 


which the ancients alone have given us any idea, His 


Letter to M. d'Alembert on the Project of eſtabliſhing 
a Theatre at Geneva, publiſhed in 1757, contains, 
amidſt many paradoxes, ſome of the moſt important 


truths. This letter, in which he decries the ſtage, was 


the ſource of an irreconcileable enmity between him 
and the celebrated Voltaire. However, it is remark- 
able, that even Rouſſeau, this enemy of plays, wrote a 
comedy, and preſented a Paſtoral to the theatre; the 
poetry and muſic of which he compoſed with the molt 
pleaſing attention to the ſimplicity of rural ſentiment 
and manners. The author, who had an excellent ta- 
lent for mufic, had cultivated it from his infancy with 
equal taſte z and his Dictionary of Muſic is one of the 
bett works of the kind, His Epiſtolary 3 
Sh Wnic 


Hence it is that we frequently ſee lob. Reſt, 


| 


gouſſeau. 
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which the Engliſh tranſlator had given the name of 


— F#loiſa, is univerſally known ; but of all the works of 


this celebrated writer, his Emilius, or Treatiſe on Edu- 
cation, made the greateſt noiſe, The molt exception- 
able part of this work is the third volume; which is 
almoſt full of objections to Chriſtianity, This proved 
fatal to his repoſe. He had lived from the year 1754 
in a country houſe near Montmorenci ; a retreat which 
he owed to the generoſity of a farmer-general of the 
revenues, The parliament of Paris condemned the 
laſt-mentioned work in 1762, and commenced a cri- 
minal proceſs againſt the author, which obliged him to 
fly from that city, Being proſcribed alſo in his native 


place, be at length found an aſylum in Switzerland in 


the ſovereignty of Neufchatel. His firſt care was to 
defend his Emilius againſt the anathemas of the archbi- 
ſhop of Paris. His“ Letters from the Mountains“ were 
publiſhed ſoon after ; but this book, leſs eloquent than 
his “ Letter to the archbiſhop of Paris,” and filled 


with unintereſting invectives againſt the magiſtrates and 


ecclefiaſtics of Geneva, irritated the Proteſtant mini- 
ſters without reconciling him to the Romiſh clergy. 
In the year 1753, Rouſſeau had ſolemnly abandoned 
the Romiſh religion; and, what is remarkable, at the 
very time that he had determined to reſide in a Catho- 
lie country. This converſion, however, could not re- 
gain the eſteem of the Proteſtant teachers; nor could 
the protection of the king of Pruſſia ſecure him againſt 
the vengeance of the miniſter of the village where he 
reſided. He therefore took the refolution of viſiting 
England; but here he ſoon embroiled himſelf with the 
celebrated Mr Hume, by whoſe means he had been 
placed in an agreeable retreat in Derbyſhire, and who 
had obtained for him a penſion from the king. He 


again returned to France, where his patrons obtained 


leave for him to reſide in Paris, but on condition that 
he ſhould not write any thing on the ſubjects of reli- 
gion or government. He obeyed this injunction in- 


' violably, and wrote nothing on any ſubject, but con- 


tented himſelf with the peaceful life of a philoſopher. 
In May 1776 he accepted the invitation of the mar- 
quis and marchioneſs de Girardin, who had prepared 
a neat little houſe for him at a ſmall diſtance from their 
delightful caſtle of Ermenonville, about 30 miles from 
Paris. This retreat was perfectly conformable to the 
wiſhes of Rouſſeau. Every day he amuſed himſelf in 


a neighbouring wood in colleQing plants for his ber- 


bal. The marquis, who was himſelf a philoſopher, 
indulged his paſſion for rural life, and was enamoured 
with the writings of the ſingular Rouſſeau. They had 
muſical. parties frequently, at which he aſſiſted; and 
he compoſed ſeveral airs in all that fimple ſtyle of na- 
ture for which he had ever been remarked. Among 
others he ſet ſeveral paſſages of our Shakeſpeare to 
muſie, and played them himſelf on the forte piano in 
the moſt enchanting manner.—In this ſweet retirement 
he lived two years in the moſt agreeable manner; and 
died on the 24 of July 1778, in the 66th year of his 
age. The marquis has fince ereQed a ſepulchral mo- 
nument, to cover the remains of his departed friend. 
This mauſoleum is conſtructed of white marble, with 
the buſt of the deceaſed by Houdon ; and its decora- 


tions are in the beſt taſte, One of its ſides exhibits 


two doves, for Eloiſa; another, a mother ſucking her 


child, for Emilius; a third, children ſacrificing on the 
Vor. X. ; [ 


| mien | 


altar of nature; and the fourth, a lyre, with other Rouſſeau. 
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ſymbols of poetry and muſic. ' The inſcription on the 
monument is long; and contains a pompous encomium 


on the genius, ſentiments, and moral charaQer of Mr 
Rouſſeau. 


We ſhall conclude the life of this ſingular man with 
the charaQer of himſelf and of his Writings, as deli— 
vered by the maſterly pen of Dr Beattie, “ I con- 
ider Rouſſeau,” ſays the Doctor, © as a moral wri- 
ter of true genius. Senſibility of heart; a talent for 
extenſive and accurate obfervation ; livelineſs and ar- 


dour of fancy ; and a ftyle, copious, nervous, and ele- 


pant, beyond that of any other French writer ; are 
is diſtinguiſhing characteriſties. In argument he is 
not always equally ſucceſsful ; for he often miſtakes 
declamation for proof, and hypotheſis for fad: but 
his eloquence, when addreſſed to the heart, overpowers 
with force irreſiſtible. A greater number of import- 
ant facts relating to the human mind are recorded in 
his works, than in all the books of all the ſceptical 
philoſophers ancient and modern. And he appears in 
general to be a friend to virtue, to mankind, to natu- 
ral religion, and ſometimes to Cbriſtianity. Yet none 
even of his belt works are free from abſurdity. His 
reaſonings, on the effects of the ſciences, and on the 
origin and progreſs of human ſociety, are diffuſe, in- 
accurate, and often weak; much perverted by theo- 


ries of his own, as well as by too implicit an admittance 


of the vague aſſertions of travellers, and of the ſyſtems 


and doctrines of ſome favourite French philoſophers. 


And he ſeems, in theſe, and frequently too in his own 
writings, to conſider animal pleaſure, and bodily ac- 
compliſhments, as the happineſs and perfection of man. 
His plan of education, though admirable in many 
parts, is in ſome injudicious and dangerous, and im- 
practicable as a whole. The character of Julia's lo- 
ver is drawn with a maſterly hand indeed, and well 


conducted throughout; but the lady has two charac- 


ters, and thoſe incompatible. The wife of Wolmar is 
quite a different perſon from the miſtreſs of St Prievx. 
Wolmar himſelf is an impoſlible charaQer ; deſtitute 
of principle, yet of rigid virtue ; deſtitute of feeling, 
yet capable of tenderneſs and attachment; delicate in 
his notions of honour, yet not aſhamed to marry « 
woman whom he knew to be to all intents and pur- 


poſes devoted to another. Some of this author's re- 


marks on the ſpirit of Chriſtianity, and on the cha- 
rater of its Divine Founder, are not only excellent, 
but tranſcendently ſo; and I believe no Chriſtian can 
read them without feeling his heart warmed, and his 


faith confirmed. But what he ſays of the abſurdities 


which he fancies to be contained in the Sacred Hiſ— 
tory, of the impropriety of the evidence of miracles, 
of the analogy between thoſe of Jeſus Chriſt and the 
tricks of jugglers, of the infignificancy and impertt- 
nence of prayer, of the ſufficiency of human reaſon for 
diſcovering a complete and comfortable ſcheme of na- 
tural religion, of the diſcouraging nature of the terms 
of ſalvation offered in the Goſpel, of the meaſure of 
evidence that onpht to accompany Divine Revelation 
(which, as he fates it, would be incompatible with 
man's free agency and moral probation) ; what he ſays 


of theſc, and ſeveral other theological points of great 


importance, betrays a degree of ignorance and preju- 
dice, of which, as a philoſopher, as a ſcholar, and as a 
46 E many 
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man, he ſhould have been utterly aſhamed. He ap- 
' pears to be diſtreſſed with his doubts 3 and yet, wich- 
out having ever examined whether they be well or ill 
founded, ſcruples not to exert all his eloquence on 
purpoſe to infuſe them into others: a conduct which I 
muſt ever condemn as illibera}, unjuſt, and cruel. Had 
Rouſſeau ſtudied the Scripture, and the writings of ra- 
tional divines, with as much care as he ſeems to have 
employed in reading the books, and liſtening to the 
converſation of French infidels, and in attending to 
the unchriſtian practices and doQrines warranted by 
ſome eccleliaſtical eſtabliſnments; I may venture to 
affure him, that his mind would have been much more 
at eaſe, his works much more valuable, and his me- 
mory much dearer to all good men. Rouſſc au is, in 
my opinion, a great philoſophical genius, but wild, 
irregular, and often ſelſ- contradictory; diſpoſed, from 
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Richlieu, and other learned writers among the Ro. : 


QAINTS, ( Encycl.) Cardinal Bellarmine, and other 
 Popiſh writers, have pleaded, that by praying to 
the ſaints, they only intend to expreſs a deſire of their 
interceſſion, and that their invocation of the ſaints ter- 
minates ultimately in God. Accordingly they have 
diftinguiſhed two ſorts of worſhip; one called /atria, 
appropriate to God; and another dulia, which, being 
of an inferior nature, is paid to angels and faints. 
However, many of their own writers have exploded 
this diſtinction, and others have owned that it is un- 
ſcriptural. There is another ſort of worſhip, which is 
of a higher degree than that paid to ſaints in common, 
and which is peculiar to the Virgin Mary: this they 
call hyperdulia. Te 
After all, thoſe who read their books of devotion, 
their Hours, their Offices, their Roſaries, their Bre- 
viaries, and their Miſſals, will find many direct addreſſes 
to the ſaints, which are very different from thoſe prayers 
whole object is merely to ſupplicate their interceſſion. 
Befides, the council of Trent, ſeſſ. 25. directs to apply 
to the ſaints for their help and affiitance, as well as 
their prayers; and condemns all who think chat it is 
not good and profitable to offer prayers to ſaints, as 
chargeable with impious ſentiments. And the creed of 
pope Pius IV. expreſsly inftits upon it as an article of 
faith, that the ſaints reigning together with Chriſt are 
to be invocated. As to the antiquity of this practice, 
the council of Trent, ſeſſ. 25. ſpeaks of it as the uſage 
of the apoſtalic and catholic church from the begin- 
ning of Chriſtianity. As to the doQrine of the inter- 
ceſſion of ſaints and angels, there is not the leaſt inti- 
mation of it in the writings of the two firſt centuries ; 
thotigh it muſt be allowed to have been introduced in 
the next century, and that Origen and Cyprian expreſs- 
ly favour this ſuperſtition, The worſhip of ſaints and 
angels is of a much later date, eſpecially as a ſtanding 
generally-received doctrine of the church. For though 
 Athanafius was for worſhipping the ſaints, yet Cyril, 
who lived in the next century, ſays, We neither call the 
holy martyrs gods, nor are we uſcd to worſhip them, 
St Auftin affirms, that neither ſaints nor angels will be 
worſhipped. Archbiſhop Uſhcr ſays, that as to the 
firſt 400 years after Chriſt, tor nine parts of that time, 
not one true teſtimony can be pro:tuced out of any fa- 
ther in favour of this doctrine; and cardinal Perron, 
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degrees this veneration degenerated into praiſes and 


S A L 
the faſhion of the times, and from his deſire of being Saints 
reputed a bold ſpeaker and free-thinker, to adopt the Salt, 
doctrines of 1afidelity ; but of a heart too tender, and 
an imagination too lively, to permit him to become a 
thorough-paced infidel, Had he lived in an age leſg 
addicted to hypotheſis, he might have diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf as a moral philoſopher of the firſt rank. To 
conclude, the writings of this author, with all their 
imperfections, may be read by the philoſopher with 
advantage, as they often direct to the right obſerva. 
tion and interpretation of nature; and by the Chriſtian, 
without detriment, as the cavils they contain againſt 
religion are too ſlight and too paradoxical to weaken 
the faith of any one who is tolerably inſtructed in 
the principles and evidences of Chriſtianity, To the 
man of taſte they can never fail to recommend them 
ſelves, by the irreſiſtible charms of the compoſition.“ 


maniſts, own, that the invocation of ſaints was not 
practiſed for the three firit centuries. The firſt ſymp- 
toms of this worſhip did not appear till towards the 
end of the fourth century, and it ſeems to have ſprung 
out of the regard which the Chriftians at that time 
manifeſted to the memory of the martyrs. They fre- 
quented their tombs, and erected altars there, praying 
to God, and engaging themſelves to a ſtrict imitation 
of the virtues and piety of the departed martyrs ; by 


eulogiums of the ſaints themſelves, in which they uſed 
ſome apoſtrophes and rhetorical addreſſes ; whence 
proceeded a ſuperſtitious regard to them, and at length 
a direct invocation and worſhip of them. Nor does it 
appear, that any public prayers to ſaints were eſta- 
bliſhed till A. D. 788, by the ſecond council of Nice; 
and this council- was condemned by another held at 
Francfort, A. D. 794; and the invocation of ſaints 
was likewiſe condemaed by a former council held at 
Conſtantinople, A. D. 755, conſiſting of 388 biſhops. - 
In the ſeventh century, Gregory exprelisiy ſays, that 
angels refuted to be worſhipped tince the appearance 
of Chriſt. | 

In order to convey ſome idea of the extravagance to 
which veneration for reputed ſaints hath arrived in the 
Romiſh church, we ſhall only mention one inſtance out 
of many that might be alleged. It 1s well known 
that there were three altars in the cathedral church of 
Canterbury, one erected to the honour of Chrilt, ano- 
ther to the Virgin Mary, and a third to 8, Thomas 
a Becket ; and the offerings at his ſhrine amounted to 
10001. when thoſe to the Virgin did not amount to 5. 
and thoſe to Chriſt were nothing; and Rapin informs 
us, that in one year, viz. A. D. 1420, there were no 
leſs than 50,000 foreigners who came in pilgrimages 
to pay their to:nage at this tomb. 

SALT, (Encycl.) Sce alſo Acips and ALKALIES 
in this ApPENDIx.— Acids and alkalics, and combina- 
tions of botu, when in a concrete form, are ſalts, and 
of the purett ſort. The bodies, therefore, to which 
the name of ſalts more properly belongs, are the con- 
cretions of thoſe ſubſtances; which are accordingly 
called acid ſalts, alkaline ſalts, and neutral ſalts. Tueſe 
latt are combinations of acid and alkaline f{aits, in ſuch 

propor- 


galt. 
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proportion as to render the compounds neither ſour nor 
alkaline to the taſte. This proportionate combination 
is called ſaturation thus the common kitchen-ſalt is 
a neutral ſalt, compoſed of marine acid and mineral 
alkali combined together to the point of ſaturation. 
The appellation of zeutral ſalts is allo extended to de- 
note all thoſe combinations of acids, and any other 
ſubſtance with which they can unite, ſo as to loſe, 
wholly or in great meaſure, their acid properties, 

Notwithſtanding that the general definition of ſalts 
given above is commonly received, yet there are many 
writers, eſpecially mineraJogilis, who confine the deno- 
mination of /a/ts to thoſe ſubitances only which, be- 
ſides the general properties of ſalts, have the power of 
cryſtallizing, that is, of arranging their particles ſo as 
to form regularly-ſhaped bodies, called cry/tals; when 
the water ſuperfluous to their concrete exiſtence has 
been evaporated. 

Salts of various ſorts are found already formed in 


nature, but a great many others are made by art, and 


even ſeveral of the natural ones may be imitated, We 
ſhall only confider thoſe ſalts, either natural or artifi- 
cial, which are moſtly uſed. | 
The vitriolic acid, when combined with other ſub- 
ſtances, forms vitriolic falts, which vary both in ſpe- 
cific names and properties, according to the various 
ſubſtances with which the acid is combined. Thus the 
vitriolic acid, combined with mineral alkali, forms the 
ſalt called Glauber's ſalt, or ſal mirabile. When it is 
combined with calcareous earths, it forms vitriolic ſalts 
with baſes of calcareous earth, which are commonly 
called ſalenites, When combined with argillaceous 
earths, it forms alum. When combined with metals, 


it forms vitriolic ſalts with metallic baſes,. to which the 


general name vitrio/s is given; and in commerce are 
commonly called copperas. The vitriols principally 
uſed are, 1. The martial vitriol; called alſo Engli/h 
vitriol, green vitriol, or green copperas, which 1s a com- 
bination of vitriolic acid with iron. 2. The vitriol of 
copper, called alfo blue vitriol, Cyprian vitriol, or blue 
copperas; which is a combination of vitriolic acid and 
copper. 3. The vitriol of zinc, called alſo white cop- 
ſeras, and Gaſlar vitriol; which is a combination of 
the ſame acid with a ſemi-metal called zixc. It is a 


property peculiar to the vitriolie acid, that all the com- 


biuations of it, with thoſe ſubſtances with which it can 
form neutral ſalts, are ſuſceptible of cryſtallization, 
The nitrous acid, combined with all the ſubſtances 
with which it can mix, forms ſaline ſubſtances, in ge- 
neral called nitrous ſalts ; ſpecifying each particular ſalt 
by the name of the ſubſtance united to the acid. Thus 
nitrous acid, with fixed vegetable alkali, forms a ſaline 
ſubltance called itre, or ſaltpetre. With mineral al- 
kali, forms cube or quadrangular nitre. When mixed 
with metallic ſubſtances, forms metallic nitres, which 
are ſpecified xitre of gold; nitre of ſilver, or lunar nitre, 


lunar cryſtals, and cryſtals cf ſilver, nitrous cryſtals of 


mercury; nitre of copper, &C. 

The marine acid, combined with various matters, 
forms marine ſalts, or fimply ſalts, ſpecified by the 
names of their particular baſes. The ſea-falt, or kit- 
chen ial', and ſa] gem, are combinations of marine acid 
and mineral alkali, When this acid is combined with 
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volatile alkali, it forms ſal ammoniac (A). With metals Sandeme- 


it forms metallic ſalts, called /a/t of gold, ſalt of cop- 
per, &c, according to the various metals combined with 
the acid. The ſalt of filver is alſo called /una cornea ; 
the ſalt of lead is often called plumbum corneum; and 
the ſalts of antimony, and of arfenic, are known by 
the names of butter of antimony, and butter of arſenic. 
The acid of tartar (the pureſt part of which, or that 
ſaline ſubſtance which firft cryſtallizes, by evaporation, 


in the veſſels in which it is puriſicd, is called cream of 


tartar), and alſo all other concrete. vegetable acids 
analogous to it, when mixed with various other ſub- 
itances, form compounds, generally called tartareous 


ſalts, or ſoluble tartars, becauſe they are diſſolved by 


water more ealily than the acid of tartar itſelf. 
Acetous ſalts, that is, all ſalts containing the acid 

of vinegar, are alſo combined with various baſes, and 

form {line ſubſtances of different names; the principal 


of which are, the acetous ſalt of copper, called cry//als - 


of Venus, or of verdigriſe, by the chemiſts, and di/zilled 
or cry/tallized verdigriſe in commerce; the acetous ſalt 
of cad, commonly called /a/t or ſugar of lead; and the 
acetous mercurial ſalts. | 

Sugar is an eſſential vegetable ſalt, of a pleaſant 
{weet taſte, containing a vegetable acid combined with 
earth and oil. 

Potaſh is a fixed vegetable alkali, extracted from 
the aſhes of wood. Concrete volatile alkalies are ge- 
nerally called volatile ſalts; although this name is 
{ometimes alſo given to the volatile ſalt of amber, 
which is not an alkaline, but an acid ſalt. 

Borax is a neutral ſaline matter, whoſe origin, whe- 
ther animal or vegetable, is as yet unknown, its com- 
ponents being not ſufficiently examined. It is ſoluble 
in water, and very nearly as cryſtallizable as alum. 
When borax is expoſed to the fire, it firſt bubbles and 
foams very mucb, but afterwards it melts into a clear 
glaſs. When acids are combined with the alkaline 
part of borax, a ſubſtance of a ſingular nature is ſepa- 
rated from it, commonly called /edative ſalt. Altho! 
this ſubſtance acts as an acid in borax, by ſaturating 
its alkali, yet it has no acid taſte, nor doth it turn the 
tincture of heliotropium to a red, as other acids do. It 
is the property of borax to facilitate conſiderably the 
fuſion of metals, of earths, and other minerals. Some 
ſpecies of ſtones and earths cannot be vitrified at all, 
except they are mixed with borax. For this property 
borax is commonly uſed as a flux (that is, a fubſtance 
which facilitates the futon of other bodies) in various 
manufactories; but eſpecially in foldering metals, and 
in aſſay ing ores. 

Phoſphoric ſalts are combinations of alkaline, earthy, 
and metallic ſubſtances with the acid obtained from 
the phoſphorus of urine. ey ES 

Befides the above-mentioned ſalts, there are ſeveral 
others to be met with in the writings of the chemical 
and medical authors; but, as they are of little conſe- 
quence, we ſhall omit any account of them. 

SANDEMANIANS, in eccleaſiſtical hiſtory, a 
modern ſect that originated in Scotland about the year 
1728; where it is at this time diſtinguiſhed by the 
name of Glaſſites, after its founder Mr John Glaſs, 
who was a miniſter of the eſtabliſhed church in that 
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(a4) Ammoniacal ſalts is alſo a general name given to all neutral ſalts compoſed of an acid ſaturated with a volatile 
_ alkali. | | | 
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recorded in the New L'eſtament. 


K 


ing the national covenant, and ſapping the foundation 
of all national eſtabliſhments by the kirk judicatory, 
was expelled by the ſynod from the church of Scot- 
land. His ſentiments are fully explained in a tract 
publiſhed at that time, intitied, 4 The Teſtimony of 
the King of Martyrs,” and preſerved in the firſt vo- 
lame of his works. In conſequence of Mr Glaſs's 
expulſion, his adherents formed the mſelves into churches 
cogformable in their inſtitution and diſcipline to what 
they apprehended to be the plan of the firſt churches 
Soon after the year 
1755, Mr Robert Sandeman, an elder in one of theſe 
churches in Scotland, publiſhed a ſeries of letters ad- 
dreſſed to Mr Hervey, occaſioned by his Theron and 
Aſpaſio; in which he endeavours to how, that his no- 
tion of faith is contradictory to the ſcripture account 
of it, and could only ſerve to lead men, profeſſedly 
holding the doctrines commonly called Calviniftic, to 
eſtabliſh their own righteouſneſs upon their frames, 
inward feelings, and various acts of faith. In theſe 
letters Mr Sandeman attempts to prove, that faith is 
neither more nor leſs than a ſimple aſſent to the divine 
teſtimony concerning Jeſus Chriſt, recorded in the New 
Teſtament ; and he maintains, that the word faith, or 
Beli, is conſtantly uſed by the apoſtles to ſignify what 
is denoted by it in common diſcourſe, viz. a perſuaſion 
of the truth of any propoſition, and that there is no 
difference. between believing any common teſtimony, 
and believing the apoſtolic teſtimony, except that which 
reſults from the nature of the teſtimony itſelf. This 
led the way to a controverſy, among thoſe who were 
called Calviniſts, concerning the nature of juſtifying 
faith ; and thoſe who adopted Mr Sandeman's notion 
of it, and who took the denomination of Sandemanians, 
formed themſelves into church order, in {tri fellow- 
fhip with the churches in Scotland, but holding no 
kind of communion with other churches. The chief 


opinions and practices in which this ſect differs from 
other Chriſtians, are, their weekly adminiſtration of 


the Lord's Supper; their love-featls, of which every 
member is not only allowed but required to partake, 
and which conſiſt of their dining together at eachother's 
houſes in the interval between the morning and after— 
noon ſervice; their kiſs of charity uſed on this occa- 
fion, at the admiſſion of a new member, and at other 
times, when they deem it to be neccffary or proper; 
their weekly colleQion before the Lord's Supper, for 
the ſupport of the poor, and defraying other expen- 


ces; mutual exhortation ; abſtinence from blood and 
things ſtrangled; waſhing each other's feet, the pre- 


cept concerning Which, as well as other precepts, they 
underſtand literally; community of goods, fo far as that 
every one is to conſider all that he has in his poſſeſſion 
and power as liable to the calls of the poor and church, 
and the unlawfulneſs of laying up treaſures on earth, 
by ſetting them apart for any diſtant, future, and un- 
certain uſe. They allow of public and private diver- 
fons, fo far as they are not connected with circum- 


ſtances really ſinful; but apprehending a lot to be ſa- 


cred, diſapprove of playing at cards, dice, &e. They 
maintain a plurality of elders, paſtors, or biſhops, in 
each church; and the necefſlity of the preſence of two 
elders in every act of diſcipline, and at the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper. In the choice of theſe el- 
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| j ax Sandema- kingdom ; but being charged with a deſign of ſubvert- | 


a ſtrong but pleaſant ſmell. 


8 A 8 


ders, want of learning, and engagements in trade, &e. Sapot, & 

are no ſufficient objection; but ſecond marriages dil. "In 

qualify for the office ; and they are ordained by prayer Saſſafras, of 
8 


and faſting, impoſition of hands, and giving the right 
hand of fellowſhip. In their diſcipline they are {tri& 
and ſevere; and think themſe]ves obliged to ſeparate 
from the communion and worſhip of all ſuch religious 
ſocieties as appear to them not to profeſs the fimple 
truth for their only ground of hope, and who do not 
walk in obedience to it. We ſhall only add, that in 
every church tranſaction, they eſteem unanimity to be 
abſolutely necefſary., From this abſtract of the ac- 
count which they have publiſhed of their tenets and 
practices, it does not ſeem to be probable that their 
number ſhould be very conſiderable. 

SAPOTA, in botany, See AcnRa8in this Ap. 
PENDIX. 


SARPLAR « Woot, a quantity of wool, other- 


wile called a pocket, or half-/ack ; a ſack containing 


80 tod; a tod two ſtone; and a ſtone 14 pounds. 
In Scotland it is called ſarpliath, and contains 80 
ſtone. | 
SASSAFRAS, a ſpecies of taurus; ſee Lav- 
RUS, (Encycl.). 
North America, it grows in a dry looſe ground, of a 
pale brick colour, which conſiſts for the moſt pact of 
ſand mixed with clay. 
very much, and new ſhoots come up from them in ſome 
places ; but theſe ſhoots are not good for tranſplant- 
ing, becauſe they have ſo few fibres beſides the root 
which conneQs them to the main ſtem, that they can- 
not well firike into the ground. If, therefore, any one 
would plant ſaſſafras trees, he muſt endeavour to get 


their berries; which, however, is difficult, ſince the 


birds eat them before they are half ripe. The cows 
are very greedy after the tender new ſhoots, and look 
for them every where. | 
_ The bark of this tree is uſed by the women here in 
dying worlted a fine laſting orange-colour, which 
does not fade in the ſun, They uſe urine inftead of 
alum in dying ; and boil the dye in a brafs boiler, be- 
cauſe in an iron veſſel it does not yield ſo fine a co- 
lour. | | 

The wood is made uſe of for poſts belonging to the 
enclofurcs, for it is ſaid to laſt a long time in the 
ground: but it is likewiſe ſaid, that there is bardly 


In Penſylvania and other parts of 


This tree ſpreads its roots 


Kalhi' e 


any kind of wood which is more attacked by worms Travel in 
than this, when it is expoſed to the air without cover; America: 


and that in a ſhort time it is quite Worm- eaten through 


and through. On cutting ſome part of the ſaſſafras 
tree, or its ſhoots, and holding it to the noſe, it has 
Some people peel the 
root, and boi] the peel with the beer which they are 
brewing, becauſe they believe it wholeſome. For the 
ſame reaſon, the peel is put into brandy, either whilft 
it is diſtilling, or after it is made. Profeſſor Kalm in- 
forms us, that a decoction of the root of ſaſſafras 


in water, drank every morning, is uſed with ſucceſs. 


in the dropſy. 

When part of a wood is deſtined for cultivation, the 
ſaſſafras trees are commonly left upon it, becauſe they 
have a very thick foliage, and afford a cool ſhade to 
the cattle during the great heats. Some people get their 
bed-poſts made of ſaſſafras wood, in order to expel the 
bugs; for its ſtrong ſcent, it is ſaid, prevents thoſe "Rane 

| rom 
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this has the defired effect; or about as long as the wood 
keeps its ſtrong aromatic ſmell; but after that time it 
has been obſerved to loſe its effect. In Penſylvania ſome 
people put chips of ſaſſafras into their chelte, where they 
keep all ſorts of woollen ituffs, in order to expel the 
moths (or larvz or caterpillars of moths or tinies) which 
commonly ſettle in them in ſummer. The root keeps 
its ſmell for a Jong while: our author ſaw one which 
had lain five or fix years in the drawer of a table, and 
ſti] preſerved the ſtrength of its ſcent, The people 
here alſo gather its flowers, and uſe it as tea. 

The ſaſſafras-tree generally ſtands ſingle in the 
woods, and along the fences round the fields. It 
flowers in May before the leaves come out; and bein 
entirely covered with them, it is diltinguiſhed at a 

reat diſtance by their beautiful yellow colour. 

- SCALDS, in the hiſtory of literature, a name 
given by the ancient inhabitants of the northern coun— 
tries to their poets ; in whoſe writings their hiſtory is 
recorded. | | 

SCARBOROUGH, (Encycl.) The waters of 
Scarborough are chalybeate and purging, Of theſe 
there are two wells, both impregnated with the ſame 
principles, in different proportions; though the pur- 
ging well is the moſt celebrated, and the water of this 
is uſually called the Scarborough water. When theſe 
waters are poured out of one glaſs into another, they 
throw up a number of air-bubbles; and if they are 
ſhook for ſome time in a phial cloſe ſtopped, and the 
phial be ſuddenly opened before the commotion ceaſes, 


they diſplode an elaſtic vapour, with an audible noiſe, 


which ſhows that they abound in fixed air. At the 
fountain they have a briſk, pungent, chaly beate taſte; 
but the purging water taſtes bitteriſh, which is not 
uſually the caſe with the chalybeate one. They loſe 
their chalybeate virtues by expoſure and by keeping ; 
but the purging water the ſooneſt, They both putrefy 
by keeping; but in time recover their {weetnels, 
Four or five half pints of the purging water drank 
within an hour, give two or three eaſy motions, and 
raiſe the ſpirits. The like quantity of the chalybeate 
purges leſs, but exhilarates more, and paſſes off chief- 
ly by urine. Theſe waters have been found beneti- 
cial in hectic fevers, weakneſſes of the ſtomach, and 
indigeſtion; in relaxations of the ſyſtem ; in nervous, 
hyſteric, and hypochondriacal diſorders; in the green 
diickneſs, ſcurvy, rheumatiſm, and althmatic complaints; 
in gleets, the fluor albus, and other preternatural eva- 
cuations; and in habitual cofliveneſs 
SCHOONE R, in ſea- language, a ſmall veſſel with 
two maſts, whoſe main-ſail and fore-ſail are ſuſpend- 
ed from gaffs, reaching from the maſt towards the 
ftern, and ſtretched out below by booms, whoſe fore- 
moſt ends are hooked to an iron, which claſps the maſt, 
io as to turn therein as upon an axis, when the after- 
ends are ſwung from one fide of the veſſel to the other. 
SENSE, MORAL, is a determination of the mind to 
be pleaſed with the contemplation of thoſe affections, 
actions, or characters, of rational agents, which we 
call good or virtucus. | 
This moral ſenſe of beauty in actions and affee— 
tions, may appear ſtrange at firſt view : ſome of our 
moraliſts themſelves are offended at it in lord Shafteſ- 
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sends from ſettling in them. For two or three years together 
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bury, as being accuſtomed to deduce every approba- 
tion, or averſion, from rational views of intereit.. Our 
gentlemen of good taſte can tell us of a great many 
ſenfes, taſtes, and reliſnes, for beauty, harmony, imi- 
tation in painting and poetry; and may we not find 
too, in mankind, a reliſh for a beauty in characters, in 
manners ? The truth is, human nature does not ſeem 
to have been left quite indifferent in the affair of vir— 
tue, to form to itſelf obſervations concerning the ad- 
vantage or diſadvantage of aCtions, and accordingly to 
regulate its conduc, The weakneſs of our reaſon, and 
the avocations arifing from the infirmities and neceſſi- 
ties of our nature, are fo great, that very few of 
mankind could have framed thoſe long deductions of 


reaſon, which may ſhuw ſome actions to be, in the 


whole, advantageous, and their contraries pernicious. 
The Author of Nature has much better furniſhed us 
for a virtuous conduct than our moraliſts ſeems to i- 
magine, by almoſt as quick and powerful inſtructions 
as we have for the preſervation of our bodies : he has 
made virtue a lovely form, to excite our purſuit of it ; 
and has given us ſtrong affections, to be the ſprings 
of each virtuous action. See MokAL Philaſaphy, (En- 
cycl.) 

SENSE, Public, is defined to be our determination to 
be pleated with the happineſs of others, and to be un- 
ealy at their miſery. This, he ſays, is found in ſome 
degree in all men, and was ſometimes called #9vovonworum, = 
or ſenſus communis, by ſome of the ancients, | 

DENSE, Common, is a term that has been variouſly 
uſed both by ancient and modern writers, With ſome 
it has been ſynonymous with public ſenſe ; with others 
it has denoted prudence ; in certain inſtances, it has 
been confounded with ſome of the powers of taſte; 
and, accordingly, thoſe who commit egregious blun- 
ders with regard to decorum, ſaying and doing what 
is offenfive to their company, and inconſiſtent with 
their own character, have been charged with a defect 
in common ſenſe. Some men are di{tinguiſhed by an 
uncommon acuteneſs in diſcovering the characters of 
others; and this talent has been ſometimes called cope 
mon ſenſe: ſimilar to which is that uſe of the term, 
which makes it to ſignify that experience and know- 
ledge of life which is acquired by living in focie- 
ty. To this meaning Quintilian refers, ſpeaking 
of the advantages of a public education : Sexſum ip- 
ſum qui communis dicitur, ubi diſcet, cum fe a congreſſu, 
gui non hominibus folum, ſed mutis quoque animalibus na- 
turalis eff, ſegregarit? Lib. i. cap. 2. 

But the term common ſenſe hath in modern times 
been uſed to ſignify that power of the mind which 
perceives truth, or commands belief, not by progreſ- 
five argumentation, but by an inſtantaneous, inline. 
tive, and irreſiſtible impulſe; derived neither from edu- 
cation nor from habit, but from nature; acting indepen- 
dently of our will, whenever its object is preſented, 
according to an eſtabliſned Jaw, and therefore called 
ſenſe ; and acting in a ſimilar manner upon all, or at 
leaſt upon a great majority of mankind, and therefore 
called commor ſenſe. The firſt among the moderns, 
who took notice of this principle as one of the ſprings 
of our knowledge, was Buſher, a French philoſopher 
of the preſent century, in a book entitled Traits des 
premieres verites; and this doctrine hath lately, in 
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Senfe. our own country, been illuſtrated and maintained by 


4. — 


Drs Reid, Beattie, Oſwald, and Campbell, 


la order to eviuce, that there is a real and eſſential 
difference between this faculty and that of reaſon, it is 
oblerved, that we are conicious, from internal feel— 
iog, that the energy of underſtanding, which per- 
ceives intuitive truth, is different trom that other en- 
ergy which unites a concluhon with a firit principle, 
by a gradual chain of intermediate relations: that we 
cannot diſcern any neceſſary connection between rea- 
ſon and common lenle : that the one is more in our 
power than the other ; the faculty of reaſoning being 


improveable by culture; whereas common ſenſe, like 


other ioſtincts, arrives at maturity with almoſt no care 
of ours, and it is impoſlible to teach common lenſe 
to one who wants it; though this, like other inſtincts, 


may languiſh for want of exerciſe ; and that a diſtine— 


tion, ſiwilar to that which is here maintained, is ac— 
knowledged by the vulgar, who ſpeak of mother- wit, as 
tomething different from the deduRions of reaton, and 
the refinements of ſcience. All found reaſoning, it is 
ſaid, muſt ultimately reſt on the principles of common 
ſenſe ; that is, on prineiples intuitively certain, or in— 


twitively probable z and, conſequently, common fcule 


it the ultimate judge of truth, to which reaſon mutt 
continually act in ſubordination. Thus the advocates 
for this faculty, as an original and diſtinct power of 
the human mind, aſhgn to it a very extenſive empire, 
and an authority that is ſupreme and abſolute. And 
they have proceeded fo far, as to ſubltitute in the 
room of Mr Locke's ah%raction, this faculty, as the 
charaQteriftic of rationality. To this they refer the 
evidence of mathematical truth, of external and inter- 
nal ſenſe, of memory, of reaſoning from the effect to 
the cau'e, of probable or experimental reaſoning, of 
analogical reaſoning, of faith in teſtimony, and, in- 
deed, of all primary truths. To common ſenſe, there- 
fore, all truth mutt be conformable; this, they ſay, 
is its fixed and 1avariable ſtandard. And whatever 
contradicts common fenle, or is nconſiſtent with that 
ſtandard, though ſupported by arguments that are 
deemed unanſwerable, and by names that are celebra- 
ted by all the critics, academics, and potenta:es on 
earth, is not truth, but falſchood. In a word, the 
dictates of common ſeaſe are, in reſpect to human 
knowiedge, in general, what the axioms of geometry 
are in reſpect to mathematics: on the ſuppotitton that 
theſe axioms are falſe or dubious, all mathematical rea- 
foning fails to the ground ; and on the ſuppofition 
that the dictates of common ſenſe are erroneous or de- 
ceitful, all truth, virtue, and ſcience, are vain. And 
hence it appears, that according to this ſyſtem, com- 
mon ſenſe is not only the teſt of truth, but the itan- 
dard of moral obligation. Sce Reid's Enqu ry into the 
Human Mind, on the Principles of Common Senſe, 
8vo, ed. 2. 1755. Beatties Eſſay on the Nature and 
Immurab lity of Truth, 8»v0, cd. 2. 1771. Oſwald's 
Appeal to Common Senſe in behalf of Religion, 8vo, 
ed.-2.-1768.. Campbeli's Philoſophy of Rhetoric, 8vo, 
1776, vol i. p. 109, &c. 
This fyitem has been attacked by Dr Prieſtley; 
who has again been replied to (by Dr Biacklock, if we 
re got milinformed) in a late pericdical publication 
at Ediaburgn. See Prieſtley's Exgmination of Reid, 
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Beattie, and Oſwald; alſo Edinburgh Magazine and 
Review for the year 1775. 

SERPENTS, ( Encycl.) Serpents ſtrike mankind, 
and other animals, with ſuch terror upon account of 
their poiſon and ſome fingular properties which elude 
all the diſtinction of our judgment, that their unexpeR- 
ed approach alarms even the molt determined courage, 
Among the amphibia ſerpentes we find fome genera en- 
dued with a very fingular quality, whereby they differ 
from all others: the greater part of them live inditte- 
rently by land or water, many of them for one half the 
year ſlecp in their winter-quarters to all appearance 
dead: their reſpiration differs very much from that of 
birds and the Mammalia ; they draw in air without 
any reciprocal expiration, at lealt a ſenſible one: their 
bodies are of a very rigid nature, abounding with 
blood, which poſſeſſes a very ſmall degree of heat: the 
organs of generation 1n the male are double; a fingu- 
larity occurring in no other animal, unleſs perhaps a 
few inſets: their natural ſounds are hoarſe, their al— 
peas ugly, their ſmell fetid. Some of them are ovi- 
parous, others viviparous; and by their having carti- 
laginous bones, every ſpring they ſhake off their old 
age in the manner of the crab ; ſo that there is no de- 
finitive bound to their increaſe and magnitude. Their 
tingular mode of taking their prey alſo deſerves to be 
mentioned: being deſtitute of feet, and conſequently 
not able to purtue it, they lie hidden under the cover 
of large ſtones and the roots of trees, and darting for- 
ward win a ſudden ſpring upon any animal which 
paſſes by, ſeize and devour it. Travellers into India 
inform us, that the Boa conftrifor, the greateſt of all 
ſerpents, lies in ambuſh among ſhrubs, and ſeizin 
bares, ſtags, and other animals, ſuffocates them by rol- 
ling himſelf round them, and then covering them with 
his faliva, ſwallows them. Theſe animals, as they very 
ſeldom happen of capture, and befide are not furniſhed 
with real and proper grinding teeth, have not their jaw- 
bones jointed with the ſame articulation as other ani— 
mals, but only connected at the baſe with a ligament; 
ſo that by expanding them they are able to devour the 
body of an animal of twice their thickneſs, or even 
more: Thus Cleijjcr relates, that the boa of Java will 
devour a whole buffalo, and other travellers affirm that 
he is able to ſwallow a ſtag. Our own vipers are fre- 
quently feen with their bellies greatly ſwelled out; 
and being diſſected, they will be found to contain a 
frog or a mouſe. A writer in the Amcanitates Aca- 
demicæ, informs vs, that he once diſcovered ſeven young 
birds in the ftomach of a viper. | 

The American ratileſnake is the moſt indolent of 
all the ſerpents: As he lies under the ſhade of a tree, 
opening his jaws a little, he fixes bis eyes, which glit- 
ter very brightly upon any bird or ſquirrel which is 
in it: they are endued with a wondertul power of fal- 


cination; the ſquirreh utters a mournful and feeble cry, 


and, as if forcſeeing his fate, leaps from bough to bough 
on every fide, ſeemingly to attempt a ſudden eſcape; 
but ftruck with an unknown ſpecies of faſcination, he 
comes down from the tree, and flings himſelf with a 
ſpring into the very jaws of his enemy. A mouſe, 
havin; been (hut up with one of theſe fatcinating 
rattle-fnakes in an iron box, the mouſe fat in one cor- 
ner, and the rattle-ſnake was oppoſite to it; and — 
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his eyes continually upon it, by his look alone it was 
at laſt forced to fling itſelf into the mouth of the ſer— 
pent. The ſame experiment was repeated in Italy 
with a pregnant female viper with the ſame luccels ; 
aud do we not ſee in the ſummer a parallel inſtance at 
home in the toad, a moſt indolent animal, into whoſe 
mouth, as it lies in the ſhade or under a fhrub, butter- 
flies and other inſcets fly ? 

Weapons, No ſubject has excited more philoſophi— 
cal controverſy than the poiſon of ſerpents, with regard 
to its nature and mode of operating. Antiquity has 
not been ſparing in conjecture and fiction upon this 
ſubje d, and its errors have been retained with the molt 
reverential obſtinacy by the vulgar: among theſe we 
are to reckon the fictitious ſting fixed in the tail of the 
ſerpent, as the painters ſometimes have groundlelsly 


enough repreſented it; ſome have invented a fimilar 


fiction of a black forked tongue, which the ſerpent vi- 
brates on both fides, and have aſcribed its power of 
producing ſuch noxious effect to this; while others, 
affecting an air of ſuperior diſccrnment, have, upon 
equally good reaſons, aſcribed it to the teeth in general : 
thele are all errors of a magnitude that the moſt de- 
ſultory attention to the ſubje& would have been ſuffi- 
cient to have removed. There 18 a very ſmall bone 
cloſely fixed to the upper jaw, in the infide of the lip 
of a poiſonous ſerpent, which has a power of moving 
backward or forward; to this two or three fangs are 
annexed larger than the teeth, which the ſerpent, by 
its aſſiſtance, when enraged, darts forward, or withdraws 
and conceals at his pleaſure, in a fimilar manner to the 


claws of a cat : theſe fangs, which the common people 


name the large teeth of the ſerpent, are excellently 


deſcribed by Tyſon, in the anatomy of the rattle- 


ſnake, which he has given in the Philoſophical Tranſ- 
actions. 
ſiderable cavity near the baſe; and near the point a very 
diſcernible fiſſure of ſome length like the ſlit of a pen: 
the part of the tooth from the fiſſure to the root wag 
manifeltly channelled, which we firſt diſcovered by 
lightly preſſing the gums; we then ſaw the poiſon 
aſcend through the cavity of the fany and flow out of 
the fiſſure; and as theſe fangs are ſo very acute, io 
firm and ſolid toward the point (the fiſſure being on 
the external and convex, not the internal fide), nothing 
could be conceived more convenient either for inflict- 
ing a wound, or to infure the infuſion of the poiſon.” 
Each of the fangs is ſurrounded with a velicle furniſh- 


ed with glands fecreting a certain fluid; which, upon 


the veſicle being preſſed, ſeems to flow out of the point 
of the fang. The ſerpent when incenſed, raifing his 
head, extends the ſmall bone armed with the fangs 
mentioned above; and attacking his enemy with a force 
combined of the weight of his body and the action of 
the muſcles, be wounds him with the expanded fangs, 
and the veſicle being compreſſed the poiſon immedi— 
ately flows into the wound: this is clear from the ex- 
perience of thoſe who, having broken off their fangs 
with a pair of forceps, handled the ſerpent thus dit- 
armed without any hurt. And as the North Ameri— 
cans, after carefully extraQing theſe venomous tangs, 
ſuffer the rattleſnake to bite and gnaw them with his 
teeth till the blood flows freely, with total impurity ; 
it is certain thoſe people are deceived who attribute the 
fatal effects of his bite to thoſe hurtleſs weapons. 
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% Ia theſe (the fangs) we obſerved a con- 
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tute of all appearance of truth, that anger was excited 
by black bile ; they applicd this fiction without hefi- 
tation tothe preſent ſubject, and founded an hypothe— 
ſis upon it to account for the effects of the bite of an 
incented ſerpent ; pretending to have diſcovered an 
ideal canal which conducted the bile from its velicle to 
the mouth of the ſerpent, whence it flowed into the part 
bitten, and produced the moſt fatal ſymptoms. But 
toward the end of the laſt century, this ſubject was 
greatly illuſt rated under the auſpices of Ferdinand the 
Second, Great Duke of Tuſcany : This prince, defirovs 
of inquiring into that myſterious queſtion, the nature 
of fcrpents, invited Steno, Rhedi, and ſome other phi- 
lolophers of the firſt eminence, to his court; and a 
multitude of the moſt poiſonous ſerpents being colle&- 
ed, Rhedi made ſeveral experiments upon them, which 
diſcovered to him a number of particulars before un- 
known ; of which the following ſeem to have the beſt 
claim to our attention. When he either cauſed a li- 


ving viper to bite a dog, or wounded him with the 


teeth of one newly dead (the poiſonous veſicle remain- 
iog unbroken), the event was the ſame. If the bite 
was repeated, its effect became weaker, and at lat was 
loſt, the poiſon contained in the veſicle being totally 
exhauſted, That the tecth of ſerpents, when extended 


to bite, were moiſtened over with a certaen liquor; and 


when the velicle at the baſe was preſſed, a drop of pot + 
ſon flowed to the point of the fang. When the poiſon 
thus flowing from the veſicle was received in {oft bread 
or a ipunge, an animal bitten by the ſerpent received 
no more harm from the wound than from being prick- 
ed by a needle, till after a few days, when the venom 
was reſtored afreſh ; but when an animal was wounded 
with the point of a needle dipped in the poiſon, it was 
tormented with the {ame pains as if it hed been bitten 

by the viper iiſelf. Preſerving ſome of this poiſon in 
2 glaſs, and totally evaporating the moiſture in the ſun, 
when the reſiduum was diluted again with water, and 
the point of a needle dipped in the ſolution, Ruedi 
found to his great ſurpriſe that it had the fame effect 
as when recent. But the boldneſs of Tozzi, one who 
charmed vipers, fiung all theſe men who were deeply 
verſcd in natural philoſophy into the utmoſt aftonſhe 
ment; they happen:::g to fall into diſcourſe { while 
the prince was preſent) upon the certain death which 
would attend any perſon's ſwallowing this poiſon of 


the viper by miſtake, inftead of ſpirit of wine or wa- 
ter; Tozz, confiding in his art, drank a conficerable 


portion of it without hefitation x: they were all aſto- 
niſhed at his apparent rzſkneſs, and predicted inſtant 
death to the man; however, he eſcaped as lately as if 
he had drunk only io much water. T fis event, which 
ſtruck the prince and bis illuſtrious aſſcistes in theſe 
philoſophical 16quirics by its novelty, was well known 
tothe ancients, Lucan, in the 9th book of the Phar- 
lalia, ſpeaking of the ſerpent, ſays, 

Noxia ſerpentum e admit ſanguine pr Reis 

Mcorju virus habent, et fatum dente MWinantur, 

Pocula morte carent. Phar. l. 9, v. 614. 


Mixed with the blood that venom flays alone, 
His bite is poiton, death is in his fang; 
Yet is the draught innoxious. 
Nor muſt we omit oblerving, that barbarovs nations 
are perfectly acquainted with the property of the poi- 
os 
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ter it has been long kept : they have been poſleſſed of 
this fatal ſecret for ages paſt; it being their cuſtom 
to tinge the points of their arrows with the juice of 
ſpurge, putrid fleſh, or oil of tobacco, but more par- 
ticularly with the poiſon of vipers. Some modern In- 
dians continue the practice to this day; and we have 
the teſtimony of Pliny, in his Natural Hiftory, that 


the Scythians had long ago the ſame cuſtom : “ The 


Scythians (ſays that author) dip their arrows in the 
poiſon of vipers and human blood; a horrid practice, 
as the ſlighteſt wound inflicted by one of them defies 
all the art of medicine.” 


While Rhedi and his aſſociates were thus buſied in 


Tuſcany in tracing the footſteps of nature cloſely and 


and ſucceſsfully under the guidance of experiment, the 
philoſophers of other countries amuſed themſelves with 
forming new conjeQures and fictions. In France, 
Moſes Charas, firſt ſurgeon to the king, a man of con- 
fiderable reputation, writing vpon the theory of ſer— 


pente, endeavoured with all his weight to prove their 


poiſon “ to conſiſt in heated animal-ſpirits, and there- 


fore that it is impoſſible for a viper to give a deadly 


wound. unleſs it kad been before incenſed.“ We ſhall 
not go about to deny, that the mental affections can 
generate ſomething fimilar to a poiſon. The face 
of a man in anger, changed to a ſublivid colour, indi— 
cates ſomething like it: men {truck with a ſudden ter- 


ror frequently turn pale, and the humours lodged in 


the inteſtinal canal are evacuated by a diarrhea. But 
this is evidently diſcovered in nurſes, whoſe milk be- 
comes poiſonous when they are preatly irritated ; and 
if it be then taken by a child, provokes a diarrhoea, 


which frequently terminates fatally. But however this 


may be, the hypotheſis of Charas can receive but little 
ſupport from it; as that vague doctrine of animal ſpi- 
rits and their irritation, however it might afford a 
commodious and decent retreat to ignorance formerly, 
is now ſuffered to ſubſide 1a a very undiſturbed obli- 
vion. 

Bite. The ſymptoms that attend the bite of the 
viper are a ſmarting in the part wounded, as if it were 
continually pricked with needles ; ſwelling, paleneſe, 
inapping of the eyes, tears, horror with coldneſs ; a 
weak pulſe, afterwards becoming unequal ; thirſt, cold 
ſweat, pain in the reins, diarrhoea with priping and 
vomiting, difficulty of breathing, drowſineſs, and con- 
vulfions which terminate in death. 

We are 1gnorant of what ſpecies the hemorrhois 
was, which is deſeribed by Lucan as cauſing by its bite 
a flux of blood from every part of the body. But 
the bite of an American ſerpent named de la crux kills 
in the ſame manner, 

The dipſaſas is at preſent likewiſe unknown. Lu— 
can informs us, that the perſon wounded by it was at- 
tacked by an unquenchable thirſt, This is finely paint- 
ed by him; whcre A, Tuſcus, ftandard-bearer of Cato, 


is Cefcrived as bitten by that ſerpent : 


Non decus huperii, nan meſti jura Catonis 

Ardcntem tenuere virum, quin ſpargere fiona 
Augeret, ttiſque furens exquireret agrts 

Qa, prſecebat aquas fitiens in corde venenum. 

| Pharſal. J. . 
His wild impatience, not his honoured ſtate, 
Nor forrowing Cato's high command, reſtrain; 
Furious, diſhonoured in the duſt, he flings 
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His ſacred eagle, and o' er all the fields 
Rapid he burſts to ſeek the cooling ſtream, 
To quench the thirſty poiſon in his breaſt. 


And a few verſes after : 


Scrutatur venas penitus ſqualentis arenæ 

Nunc redit ad Syrtes, et fluctus 7 ore, 
Aquoreaſque placet, ſed non fibi ſuſſicit humor, 
Nec ſentit falique genus, morlemque venent, 
Sed putat eſſe from 3 ferroque aperire tumentes 
Suftinuit venas, atque vs implere cruore. 


Now tearing up the ſands, ſome latent vein 
Fruſtrate he ſeeks; now to the Syrtes ſhore 
Return'd, he ſwallows down the briny flood 
Mixed with its rolling ſands; nor knows his fate 
And the fad poiſon's death, but calls it thirſt ; 
Then with his ſword opens his ſpouting veins, 
And drinks the burſting blood. | 


In the monuments of antiquity we find three ſpecies 
of aſps. | 
1. The phytas, with a callous caruncle on its fore- 
head : its colour is cinereous, with a ſhining green, 


2. The cherſea, is very long, cinereous, inclining 


to green ; its eyes red. 

3. The chelidonia is black, with a white belly: its 
bite is ſaid to produce two or three hiccoughs, change 
of colour, ftupor, cold, and ſleep with palpitation. 
Upon a compariſon of what theſe authors have written 
upon theſe aſps, it ſeems probable that the phytas, 
which kills by bringing on a lethargic fleepineſs, is 
the ſame ſerpent which obtained the ſpecific name of 
the aſpis among the ancients, and that it is the nin- 
tipolonga Zeylanica of Bellonius and Ray, and the 
Amodytes of Linnæus. The phytas ſeems to have 


been the ſerpent made uſe of by Cleopatra to de- 


troy herſelf. This woman, to terminate a diſſipa- 
ted life with an eaſy death, ordered her phyficians to 
prepare a poiſon for her which might beſt effect this 
purpoſe. They having tried a number of different ex- 
periments upon condemned criminals, at laſt diſcovered 
this ſpecies of aſp, which brings on death without any 
previous appearance of diſtemper or hiccough : the 
face ſeems in a light perſpiration, an eaſy inſenfibility 
and lethargy creeps upon the whole frame, and the 
perſon bitten ſeems almoſt totally ignorant of his ap- 
proaching diſſolution. Having acquainted the queen 
with their diſcovery, ſhe applied the aſp either to her 


boſom or her arms; or, according to ſome authors, 


dipping the point of a needle in the poiſon, and prick- 
ing herſelf with it, ſhe expired in an eaſy ſſeep. Moſt 


of the corvi are poiſonous, and perhaps all tac 


CROTALI : among theſe are reckoned 


Vipera, Mycterizans, 

Berus, Leberis, 

Lebetinus, Preſter, or black viper, 
Naja, Stolatus, 

Dipſas, Niveus, 

Atropos, Amodytes, 

Cherſea, Aſpis, 

Severus, Lacteus, 

Atrox, Corallinus. 


The bite of the naja is ſo fatal, that a man dies by 


it in the ſpace of an hour, his fleſh entirely falling off 
his bones in a ſemi- diſſolved putrid ſtate: this makes 
it probable that it is the ſame ſerpent which the an- 
cients named the /e. It is not neceſſary to enume- 

rate 
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rate any more, though a number of different ſpecies might 
be mentioned whoſe poiſons all produced different ef- 
fects: yet with this diverſity, according to Rhedi, they 
all agree in one particular circumſtance, that their ve- 
nom is not fatal unleſs introduced into the blood ex- 
ternally. 

The experiments of Rhedi have not, however, in 
the opinion of ſome celebrated philoſophers, ſo far 
cleared the theory of the operation of the poiſon of 
the viper, as to leave nothing further to be defired 
upon that ſubject. Fontana and Carminati have en- 
deavoured to inveſtigate its operations more clearly, 
Carminati, from eleven experiments, deduces the fol- 
lowing concluſions. 1. That if poiſon be inſtilled in- 
to a nerve, the animal wounded dies almoſt inſtantly ; 
and the whole nervous ſyſtem, to which it is rapidly 
conveyed, is deprived of its quality called /er/bility, 
2. If a muſcle be wounded, it is deprived of its irrita- 
bility. This is confirmed by the experiments of Fon- 
tana. z. The poiſon injected into a wounded muſcle 
or tendon is conſiderably longer in killing an animal 
than that introduced into a nerve. 4. The ſymptoms 


which precede the death of the animal bitten are, a ſtu- 


por, lethargy, tremors, convulſions, paralyſis of the 
legs (part wounded), entire diſſolution of the limbs. 
The blood is not always coagulated, nor its craſis diſ— 
ſolved. Marks of inflammation are ſometimes diſco— 
vered in certain parts of the animal after death, ſome- 
times not: theſe are the effects of ſpaſms and convul- 
ſions, not of the poiſon.” 5. Not the leaft ſign of the 
jaundice was diſcoverable in the eyes of any of the ani- 
mals upon which Carminati made his experiments. 
6. The ſtomach in every one of them was very much 
inflated; a ſymptom remarked only by Fallopius and 
Albertini. 7. A ligature applied inſtantly above the 
part bitten, if it be ſo placed as to admit one, was 
found by ſome experiments a good preventative againſt 
the diffuſion of the poiſon : 1ts compreſſion ſhould be 
conſiderable, but not exceſſive. | | 

Cure. It would be endleſs to attempt to relate all 
thoſe antidotes which men, compelled by fo fatal a ne- 
ceſſity, have employed againſt the bite of ſerpents. 
We ſhall confine ourſelves only to ſuch as are recom- 
mended by the probability of uſe. The firſt in point 
of antiquity, and which recommends itſelf alſo to us 
by its certainty, is to draw the venom out of the 
wounded part as quickly as poſſible. This has been 
attempted by different methods. The moſt ancient is 
fucking it out by the mouth; yet the utmoſt precaution 
is neceſſary in the perſon who performs this operation, 
that his mouth be perfectly free from the ſcurvy, and 
that the ſkin of the fauces be entirely unbroken; leſt 
he ſhould incur an equal hazard, or perhaps a greater, 
as the poiſon mult attack a nobler part. Therefore, as 
the operation 3s nauſcous and full of danger, it will be 
better to ſcarify the part with the knife, that the in- 
tected blood may have a freer exit from the opened 
mouths of the veſſels, and to apply a large cupping- 
glaſs, by means of which the remaining venom may be 
extracted; then to foment the part with warm emol- 
lient applications, joined with ſome ſpirit, as the ſpi- 
rit of ſal ammoniac or theriacum; if thefe be not at 
hand, apply ſoap and vinegar to the wound: the pa— 
tient may take ſudorific and exciting medicines inter- 
nally, by which is meant emetics or ipecacuanha; and 
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the ſtronger ſudorifics are exhibited with great ſucceſs, 
But the preſent age has added antidotes of three dif- 


ferent ſpecies to counteract the moſt vehement effects 


of this poiſon, of which Europe, America, and 4/ra, 
has each furniſhed us with one. 

1. Among the Europeans, there has been a ſtrong pre- 
dilection in favour of the oil of olives, or any other 
expreſſed oil: this is directed to be drunk plentifully 
by the patient, to the quantity of half a pound or 


more, while the wounded part is copiouſly bathed by 4 11e 
it. Very full accounts of the happy effects of this 4cademice, 
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treatment are inſerted in the Philoſophical Tranſac- vol. vi. 


tions of London, and the Memoirs of the Academy 


of Paris. We are ſo far from detracting from the 
merits of this medicine, that we think it ſpecific againſt 


the bite of the common and black viper; yet we muſt 
add, that the nature of this antidote is not yet tho- 


roughly inveſtigated and underſtood, and that we dare 
not pronounce ſentence upon its efficacy and uſe in 
every ſingle and particular caſe. Linnæus, being in 
Scania, was applied to by a woman who was bitten 
by the cherſea; and notwithſtanding he cauſed her 
to drink this oil according to the preſcribed forms, 
{he nevertheleſs expired in the greateſt agonies. May 
not this oil fail when applied againſt the bite of 
ſome of the European ſpecies of ſerpents ? or is there 
not ſome neceſſary obſervations omitted in the formula 
delivered, either reſpecting the medicine or the pa- 
tient? This we leave and ſtrongly recommend to the 


experience of others to determine. 


2. Let us now proceed to the American antidotes; 


of which the powder of the ſenega root deſervedly 


claims the firſt place. Ihe uſe of this root has been 


known to the natives of the woods of North America 


for many ages paſt. Its effe&s againſt the bite of the 
rattleſnake almoſt exceed all belief ; but the invidious 
prejudices of thoſe barbarians preſerved this ſecret with 
ſo obſtinate a ſilence, that no bribe could purchaſe it 
from them, until Tennent happily difcovered and pub- 
liſhed it for the benefit of mankind. He tells us, that 
the root of the polygala ſenega never fails of ſucceſs 


unleſs where ſome large veſſel is wounded, when the 


medicine has not time to counteract the rapid progreſs 
of the violence of the poiſon. Upon this ſubject the 
reader may conſult the Diſſertation upon this plant in 
the ſecond volume of the Amcenitates Academicæ. 
A maid-fervant at Upſal was bitten by a ſerpent upon 
a very dangerous place. The moſt dreadful ſymptoms 
followed the bite, and ſuch as demanded the applica- 
tion of the moſt deciſive remedies. Two doſes of the 
powder of this root was attended with ſo good an ef- 
fect, that in two days ſhe was almoſt completely reco- 
vered. Beſide this root, the Americans have many 
other plants which they apply upon the ſame occaſion; 
as the eryngium fœtidum, or American fetid eryngo z 
aquaticum, or Virginian aquatic ditto; veratrum lute- 
um, or Virginian yellow-flowered veratrum; aletris fari- 
noſa, or floridan aletris; uvularia perfoliata, or Virginian 
perfoliate uvula; ſanicula canadenſis, or Canadian ſa- 
nicle; and the ariſtolochia ſerpentaria, or Virginian 
ſnake- root: but we ſhall diſmiſs theſe, with a long ca- 
talogue of others whoſe virtues are not yet well Known 

to us. 
3. We come now to another antidote of equal cele- 
brity, that made uſe of by the Alatics, which is of 
46 F the 
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the greateſt antiquity among the Indians, the ophior- 
rhiza mungos, or Indian ophiorrhiza. 
given us the hiſtory of this plant and its unequalled 
virtues againſt the bite of the coluber najas, or cobra 
di capello. We ſhall only hint, that as the efficacy 
of this medicine is ſo great, it would be much ſafer to 
introduce that, or the true lignum colubrinum, inſtead 
of the ſtrychnos colubrina, or Indian ſtrychnos, into 
general practice, whoſe uſe, if it have any, is extremely 
ambiguous. | 

The ſnake- ſtone, called the pedra de cobras di capello 
(as if it were a ſtone extracted from the head of the 
coluber naja) is very famous throughout all India, and 
is extolled by Garzia, Kircher, and others, as a ſpect- 
fic againſt the bite of ſerpents. It is pretended, that 
if it be applied to a poiſoned wound, and ſuffered to 

remain upon it until it fall off of itſelf, that it will ex- 
tract all the venom. But its uſe has been ſuſpected 
by many; nor did it ſucceed with Rhedi, who tried 
a variety of experiments with it. Many have been 
of opinion that the ſtone is artificial, and nothing 
more than the calcined horn of a hart. See PsyLL1, 
(Encycl.) | 

SHAKE, (Encycl.) See Tritt, below. 

SHELLS, porisnixs or. This is an art of no 
long ſtanding in the world in its preſent perfection; 
and as the love of ſea-ſhells is become fo common a- 
mong us, it may not be diſagreeable to the reader to 
find ſome inſtructions in executing ſo pleaſing a me- 
thod of adding to their natural beauty, the rules for 
which are at preſent ſo little known, though the effect 
of them be ſo much eſteemed. 

Among the immenſe variety of ſhells which we 
are acquainted with, ſome are taken up out of the ſea, 
or found on its ſhores in all their perfection and beau- 
ty; their colours being all ſpread by nature upon the 
ſurface, and their natural poliſh ſuperior to any thing 
that art could give. Where nature 1s in herſelf thus 
perfect, it were madneſs to attempt to add any thing 
to her charms : but in others, where the beauties are 
latent and covered with a coarſer outer fl;in, art is to 
be called in; and the outer veil being taken off, all the 
internal beauties appear. | 

Among the ſhells which are found naturally poliſh- 
ed are, the porcelains, or cowries ; the caſſanders; the 
dolia, or conchæ globoſæ, or tuns; ſome buecina, the 
volutes, and the cylinders, or olives, or, as they are 
generally though improperly called, the rhombi 5 ex- 
_ cepting only two or three, as the tiara, the plumb, 
and the butter-tub rhombus, where there is an unpro- 
mifing film on the ſurface, hiding a very great ſhare 
of beauty within. Though the generality of the 
ſhells of theſe genera arc taken out of the ſea in all 
their beauty, and in their utmoſt natural poliſh, there 
are ſeveral other genera, in which all or moſt of the 
ſpecies are taken up naturally rough and foul, and 
covered with an epidermis, or coarſe outer ſkin, which 
is in many rough and downy or hairy. The tellinæ, 
the muſcles, the cochleæ, and many others, are of this 
kind, The more nice collectors, as naturaliſts, inſiſt 
upon having all their ſhells in their native and genuine 
appearance, as they are found when living at ſea; but 
the ladies, who make collections, hate the diſagree- 
able outſides, and will have all ſuch poliſhed. It 
would be very adviſcable, however, for both kinds of 
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collectors to have the ſame ſhells in different ſpecimens Sbellz · 


Kzmpfer has both rough and poliſhed : the naturaliſt would by this ——- 
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means, beſides knowing the outſide of the ſhell, be 
better acquainted with its internal characters than he 
otherwiſe could be, and the lady would have a plea- 
ſure in comparing the beauties of the ſhell, in its 
wrought ſtate, to 1ts coarſe appearance as nature gives 
it. How many elegancies in this part of the creation 
muſt be wholly loſt to us, if it were not for the aſſiſt- 
ance of an art of this kind ! Many ſhells in their na- 
tive ſtate are like rough diamonds, and we can form 
no juſt idea of their beauties till they have been poliſh. 
ed and wrought into form. 

Though the art of poliſhing ſhells is a very valuable 
one, yet it is very dangerous to the ſhells ; for with- 
out the utmoſt care, the means uſed to poliſh and 
beautify a ſhell often wholly deſtroy it. When a ſhell 
is to be poliſhed, the firit thing to be examined is 
whether it have naturally a ſmooth ſurface, or be co- 
vered with tubercles or prominences; 

A. ſhell which has a ſmooth ſurface, and a natural 
dull poliſh, need only be rubbed with the hand, or 


with a piece of chamoy leather, with ſome tripoli, or 


fine rotten ſtone, and will become of a perfectly bright 


and fine poliſh, Emery is not to be uled on this oc- 
cation, becauſe it wears away too much of the ſhell, 
This operation requires the hand of an experienced 
perſon, that knows how ſuperficial the work mult be, 
and where he is to ſtop ; for in many of theſe ſhells the 
lines are only on the ſurface, and the wearing away 
ever ſo little of the ſhell defaces them. A ſhell that 
is rough, foul, and cruſty, or covered with a tarta- 
reous coat, muſt be left a whole day ſteeping in hot 
water: when it has imbibed a large quantity of this, 
it is to be rubbed with rough emery on a ſtick, or with 
the blade of a knife, in order to get off the coat. Af- 
ter this, it may be dipped in diluted aquafortis, ſpirit 
of ſalt, or any other acid; and after remaining a few 
moments in it, be again plunged into common water. 
1 his will add greatly to the ſpeed of the work. After 
this it is to be well rubbed with linen cloths, impreg- 
nated with common ſoap; and when by theſe ſeveral 
means it is made perfectly clean, the poliſhing is to be 
finiſhed with fine emery and a hair-bruſh. If after 
this the ſhell when dry appears not to have ſo good a 
poliſh as was defired, it mutt be rubbed over with a ſo- 
lution of gum arabic; and this will add greatly to its 
gloſs, without doing it any fort of injury. The gum- 


water muſt not be too thick, and then it gives no ſen- 


ſible coat, only heightening the colours. The white 
of an egg anſwers this purpoſe alſo very well; but it 
is ſubject to turn yellow. If the ſhell has an epider- 
mis, which will by no means admit the polifhing of it, 
it is to be dipped ſeveral times in diluted aquafortis, 
that this may be eaten off; and then the ſhell is to be 
poliſhed in the uſual way with putty, fine emery, or 
tripoli, on the hair of a fine bruſh. When it is only 
a pellicle that hides the colours, the ſhells muſt be 
ſteeped in hot water, and after that the ſkin worked 
off by degrees with an old file. This is the caſe with 
ſeveral of the cylinders, which-have not the natural 
poliſh of the reſt. i ; 
When a ſhell is covered wi;h a thick and fatty epi- 
dermis, as is the caſe with ſeveral of the muſcles and 


tellinz ; in this caſe aquafortis will do no ſervice, 95 
| 1 
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it will not touch the ſkin: then a rough bruſh and coarſe 
emery are to be uſed ; and if this does not ſucceed, 
ſeal-{kin, or, as the workmen call it, #/þ-/#iz and 
pumice-ltone, are to be employed. 

When a ſhell has a thick cruſt, which will not give 
way to any of theſe means, the only way left is to 
plunge it ſeveral times into ſtrong aquafortis, till the 
{tubborn cruſt is wholly eroded. The limpets, auris 
marina, the helmet-ſhells, and ſeveral other ſpecies of 
this kind, muſt have this ſort of management; but as 
the deſign is to ſhow the hidden beauties under the 
cruſt, and not to deſtroy the natural beauty and poliſh 
of the inſide of the ſhell, the method of uſing the a- 
quafortis mult be this: A long piece of wax mult be 
provided, and one end of it made perfectly to cover 
the whole mouth of the ſhell ; the other end will then 
ſerve as a handle, and the mouth being ſtopped by the 
wax, the liquor cannot get in to the inſide to ſpoil it; 
then there mnſt be placed on a table a veſſel full of 
aquafortis, and another full of common water. 

The ſhell is to be plunged into the aquafortis; and 
after remaining a few minutes in it, is to be taken 
out, and plunged into the common water. The pro- 
greſs the aquafortis makes in eroding the ſurface is 
thus to be carefully of ſerved every time it is taken 
out : the point of the ſhell, and any other tender parts, 
are to, be covered with wax, to prevent the aquafortis 


from eating them away; and if there be any worm 


holes, they alſo muſt be ſtopped up with wax, other- 
wiſe the aquafortis would ſoon eat through in thoſe 
places. When the repeated dippings into the aqua- 
fortis ſhow that the coat 1s ſufficiently eaten away, 
then the ſhell is to be wrought carefully with fine 
emery and a bruſh; and when it is poliſhed as high as 
can be by this means, it muſt he wiped clean, and 
rubbed over with gum-water or the white of an egg. 
In this ſort of work the operator muſt always have the 
caution to wear gloves; otherwiſe the leaſt touch of the 
aquafortis will burn the fingers, and turn them yellow; 
and often, if it be not regarded, will eat off the ſkin 


and the nails. 


Theſe are the methods to be uſed with ſhells which 
require but a moderate quantity of the ſurface to be 
taken off; but there are others which require to have a 
larger quantity taken off, and to be uncovered deeper: 
this is called entirely ſcaling a ſhell. 
means of an horizontal wheel of lead or tin, impreg- 
nated with rough emery; and the ſhell is wrought 
down in the ſame manner in which ſtones are wrought 
by the lapidary. Nothing is more difficult, however, 
than the performing this work with nicety : very of- 
ten ſhells are cut down too far by it, and wholly 
ipoiled ; and to avoid this, a coarſe vein muſt be often 
left ſtanding in ſome place, and taken down afterwards 
with the file, when the cutting it down at the wheel 
would have ſpoiled the-adjacent parts. 

After the ſhell is thus cut down to a proper degree, 


it is to be poliſhed with fine emery, tripoli, or rotten 


ſtone, with a wooden wheel turned by the ſame ma- 
chine as the leaden one, or by the common method of 
king with the hand with the ſame ingredients. 
hen a ſhell is full of tubercles, or protuberances, 
»hich muſt be preſerved, it is then impoſſible to uſe 
ne wheel; and if the common way of dipping into a- 
uafortis be attempted, the tubercles being barder than 
1 
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the reſt of the ſhell, will be eat through before the 


reſt is ſufficiently ſcaled, and the ſhell will be ſpoit- © 


ed: in this caſe induſtry and patience are the only 
means of effecting a poliſh. A camel's-hair pencil 
muſt be dipped in aquafortis; and with this the inter- 
mediate parts of the ſnell muſt be wetted, leaving the 
protuberances dry : this 1s to be often repeated ; and 
after a few moments the ſhell is always to be plunged 
into water to ſtop the eroſion of the acid, which would 
otherwiſe cat too deep, and deſtroy the beauty of 
the ſhell. When this has ſufficiently taken off the 
foulneſs of the ſhell, it is to be poliſhed with emery of 
the fineſt Kind, or with tripoli, by means of a ſmall 
itick, or the common poliſhing ſtone uſed by the gold- 
ſmiths may be uſcd. rs 

This is a very tedious and troubleſome thing, eſpe- 
cially when the echinated oyſters and murices, and 


Shells, 


ſome other ſuch ſhells, are to be wrought: and what is 


worlt of all is, that when all this labour has been em- 
ployed, the buſineſs is not well done; for there {till 


remains ſeveral places which could not be reached by 
any inſtrument, ſo that the ſhell muſt neceſſarily be 


rubbed over with gum-water or the white of an egg 
afterwards 1n order to bring out the colours and give 
a gloſs ; in ſome caſes it is even neceſſary to give a coat 
of varniſh. | 

Jheſe are the means uſed by artiſts to brighten the 
colours, and add to the beauty of ſhells; and the 
changes produced by poliſhing in this manner are ſo 


great, that the ſhell is often not to be known after- 


wards for the ſame it was; and hence we hear of new 
ſhells in the cabinets of collectors, which have no real 
exiſtence as ſeparate ſpecies, but are the poliſhed ap- 
pearance of others well known. To caution the rea- 
der againſt errors of this kind, it may be proper to 
add the moſt remarkable ſpecies thus uſually altered. 
The onyx-ſhell or volute, called by us the purple or 
violet-tip, which in its natural ſtate is of a ſimple pale 
brown, when it is wrought ſhghtly, or poliſhed with 
juſt the ſuperficies taken off, is of a fine bright yel- 


low; and when it is eat away deeper, it appears of a 


fine milk-white, with the lower part bluiſh ; it is in 
this ſtate that it is called the o hell; and it is pre- 
ſerved in many cabinets in its rough ſtate, and in its 


yellow appearance, as different ſpecies of ſhells. 
This is done by 


The violet ſhells, ſo common among the curious, is 
a ſpecies of porcelain, or common cowry, which does 
not appear in that elegance till it has been poliſhed ; 
and the common auris marina ſhows itfelf in two or 


three different forms, as it is more or leſs deeply 
In its rough ſtate it is duſky and coarſe, of 


wrought. 
a pale brown on the outſide, and pearly within; when 
it is eaten down a little way below the ſurface, it ſhows 
variegations of black and green; and when ſtill farther 
eroded, it appears of a fine pearly hue within and 
without. | 


The nautilus, when it is poliſhed down, appears all 


over of a fine pearly colour; but when it is eaten a- 
way but to a ſmall depth, it appears of a fine yellowiſh 
colour with duſky hairs. The burgau, when entirely 
cleared of its coat, is of the moſt beautiful pearl- 
colour: but when once lightly eroded, it appears of 
a variegated mixture of green and red: whence it has 
been called the parroguet ſhell, The common helmet- 


ſhell, when wrought, is of the colour of the fineſt a- 
gate; 
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Shells. gate; and the muſcles, in general, though very plain 
—— ſhells in their common appearance, become very beau- 


tiful when poliſhed, and ſhow large veins of the molt 
elegant colours. The Perfian ſhell, in its natural 
tate, is all over white, and covered with tubercles; 


but when it has been ground down on a wheel, and 


poliſhed, it appears of a grey colour, with ſpots and 
veins of a very bright and highly poliſhed white. The 
limpets in general become very different when poliſh- 
ed, moſt of them ſtowing very elegant colours; a— 
mong theſe the tortoiſe-ſhell limpet is the principal; 
it does not appear at all of that colour or tranſparence 
till it has been wrought. 

That elegant ſpecies of ſhell called the funguil- 
chama, which has deceived ſo many judges of theſe 
things into an opinion of its being a new ſpecies, is 
only a white chama with a reticulated ſurface j but 
when this is poliſhed, it loſes at once its reticular work 
and its colour, and becomes perfectly ſmooth, and of 
a fine bright yellow ; and the violet-coloured chama 


of New England, when worked down and poliſhed, is 


of a fine milk-white, with a great number of blue 
veins, diſpoſed like the variegations in agates. 

The aſſes- ear ſhell, when poliſhed after working it 
down with the file, becomes extremely gloſſy, and 
obtains a fine roſe-colour all about the mouth. Theſe 
are ſome of the molt frequent among an endleſs varie- 


ty of changes wrought on ſhells by poliſhing; and we 


find there are many of the very greateſt beauties of this 
part of the creation, which mutt have been loſt but for 
this method of ſearching deep in the ſubltance of the 


ſhell for them. 


The Dutch are very fond of ſhells, and are very 


nice in their manner of working them: they are under 


no reſtraint, however, in their works; but uſe the moſt 
violent methods, ſo as often to deſtroy all the beauty of 


the ſhell. They file them down on all ſides, and often 
take them to the wheel, when it mult deſtroy the very 
characters of the ſpecies. Nor do they ſtop at this; 


but, determined to have beauty at any rate, they are 
for improving upon nature, and frequently add ſome 
lines and colours with a pencil, afterwards covering 
them with a fine coat of varniſh ; ſo that they ſeem 
the natural lineations of the ſhell : the Dutch cabinets 
are by this means made very beautiful, but they are 
by no means to be regarded as inſtructors in natural 
hiſtory. There are ſome artificers of this nation who 
have a way of covering ſhells all over with a different 
tinge from that which nature gives them ; and the cu- 


rious are often deceived by theſe trick; into the pur- 
chaſing them as new ſpecies. : | 


There 1s another kind of work beſtowed on cer- 
tain ſpecies of ſhells, particularly the nautilus; namely, 
the engraving on it lines and circles, and figures of 
ſtars, and other things: this is too obvious a work of 
art to ſuffer any one to ſuppoſe 1t natural. Buonam 
has figured ſeveral of theſe wrought ſhelis at the end of 
his work; but it is miſerably throwing away labour to 
do them; the ſhells are ſpoiled as objects of natural 


hiſtory by it, and the engraving is ſeldom worth any 


thing. Lhey are principally done in the Eaſt Indies. 
Shells are ſubject to feveral imperfections; ſome of 
which are natural, and others accidental. The natural 


ones are the effect of age, or ſickneſs in the fiſh, The 


Ea 
greateſt miſchief happens to ſhells by the fiſh dying in Sheridan, 


. 


them. The curious in theſe things pretend to be al- 


ways able to diſtinguiſh a ſhell taken up with the ſh "— 


alive, from one found on the ſhores : they call the firſt 
a living, the ſecond a dead ſhell; and ſay that the co- 
lours are always much the fainteſt in the dead ſhells. 
When the ſhells have lain long dead on the ſhores, 
they are ſubje& to many injuries, of which the being 
eaten by ſea worms is not the leaſt: age renders the 
fineſt ſhells livid or dead in their colours. 

The fineſt ſhells are thoſe which are fiſhed up at ſea, 
not found on the ſhores. The other natural defects of 
ſhells are their having motbid cavities, or protube- 
rances, in parts where there ſhould be none. When 
the ſhell is valuable, theſe faults may be hid, and 
much added to the beauty of the ſpecimen, without at 
all injuring it as an object of natural hiſtory, which 
ſhould always be the great end of collecting theſe 
things. The cavities may be filled up with maſtic, 
d ſſolved in ſpirit of wine, or with iſinglaſs: theſe ſub- 
ſtances muſt be either coloured to the tinge of the 
ſhell, or elſe a pencil dipped in water- colours muſt fi- 
niſh them up to the reſemblance of the reſt; and then 


the whole ſhell being rubbed over with gum-water, or 


with the white of an egg, ſcarce any eye can perceive 
the artifice : the ſame ſubſtances may alſo be uſed to 
repair the battered edge of a ſhell, provided the pieces 
chipped off be not too large. And when the excre- 
{cences of a ſhell are faulty, they are to be taken down 
with a fine file. If the hp of a ſhell be ſo battered 
that it will not admit of repairing by any cement, the 
whole mult be filed down to an evennefs, or ground on 
the wheel. | | 
SHERIDAN (Mrs Frances), wife to Thomas She- 
ridan, M. A. was born in Ireland about the year 1724, 
but deſcended from a good Engliſh family which had 
removed thither. Her maiden name was Chamber- 
laine, and ſhe was grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Cham- 
berlaine. The firſt literary performance by which ſhe 
diſtinguiſhed herſelf was a little pamphlet at the time 
of a violent party-diſpute relative to the theatre, in 
which Mr Sheridan had newly embarked his fortune. 


S0 well-timed a work exciting the attention of Mr 


Sheridan, he by an accident diſcovered his fair patro- 
neſs, to whom he was ſoon afterwards married. She 
was a perſon of the moſt amiable character in every 
relation of life, with the moſt engaging manners. At- 
ter lingering ſome years in a very weak ſtate of health, 
ſhe died at Blois, in the ſouth of France, in the year 
1767. Her © Sydney Biddulph”” may be ranked with 
the firſt productions of that claſs in ours or in any other 
language. She alſo wrote a little romance in one vo- 
lume, called Murjabad, in which there is a great deal 
of imagination productive of an admirable moral. And 
ſhe was the authoreſs of two comedies, ** The Diſco- 
very” and © The Dupe.” 

_ SIDUS, GrorGiun, in aſtronomy, a new pri- 
mary planet, diſcovered by William Herſchel, Eiq; 
of Bath, in the year 1781, for which he obtained 
from the Royal Society the honorary recompence of 
Sir Godfrey Copley's. medal; and fo called in honour 


of his majeſty king George III. who has taken Mr 


Herſchel under his patronage, and granted to him an 
annual falary. From many calculations of our beſt 
A- 
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have collected the following particulars, as moſt to be 


-— depended upon. 


25 11d 49' 30” 
43' 35” 
152% 19 19” 
Sep. 7, 1799 
82034 

19,0794 5: 
83,3364 ſiderial years. 


Place of the node . 
Inclination of the orbit - - 
Place of the perihelion— 
Time of the perihelion paſſage 
Eccentricity of the orbit - 
Half the greater axis 
Revolution 3 


From my own obſervations on this planet's apparent 
diameter, which I have found cannot well be leſs than 
4”, nor indeed much greater, we infer that its real 
diameter is to that of the earth as 4,454 to 1; and 


hence it appears to be of very conſiderable bulk, and, 


except Saturn -and Jupiter, by far the largeſt of the 
remaining planets. Its light is of a bluiſh-white co- 
lour, and in brilliancy between that of the Moon and 
of Venus With a teleſcope which magnifies about 
200 times, it appears to have a very well defined vi- 

ſible difk ; but with inſtruments of a ſmall power, it 
can hardly be diſtinguiſhed from a fixed ſtar of be- 

tween the ſixth and ſeventh magnitude. In a very fine 
clear night, when the moon is abſent, it may alſo be 
ſeen by the naked eye.” 

__SIGHING, an effort of nature, by which the 
lungs are put into greater motion, and more dilated, 

fo that the blood paſſes more freely, and in greater 
quantity, to the left auricle, and thence to the ven- 
tricle. Hence we learn, ſays Dr Hales, how fighing 
increaſes the force of the blood, and conſequently pro- 
portionably cheers and relieves nature, when oppreſs- 
ed by its too flow motion, which 1s the caſe of thoſe 
who are dejected and fad. 

SILK, sERicuu, a very ſoft, fine, bright, delicate 
thread; the work of an inſect, called bombyx or the 
filk-evorm. See SILK, (Encycl.) 

The ancients were but little acquainted with the 
uſe and manufacture of filk ; they took it for the 
work of a fort of ſpider, or beetle. who ſpun 1t out of 


its entrails, and wound it with its feet about the little 


branches of trees. This inſe& they called ſer, from 
Seres, a people in Scythia, whom we now call the 
Chineſe, who, as they thought, bred it; whence the 
lk itſelf they called ſericum. But this ſer of theirs 
has very little affinity with our ſilk- worm, bombyx; 
the former living five years; but the latter dying annu- 
ally, enveloped in a yellowiſh bag, or ball, which, 
wound out into little threads, makes what we call s. 
It was in the iſle of Cos that the art of manufactu- 
ring blk was firſt invented; and Pamphila, daughter 
of Platis, is honoured as the 1nventreſs. The diſco— 
very was not long nnknown to the Romans. Silk was 
brought them from Serica, where the worm was a na- 
tive. But ſo far were they from profiting by the diſco- 
very, that they could not be induced to believe fo fine 
a thread ſhould be the work of a worm, and thereupon 
formed a thouſand chimerical conjectures of their own. 
Silk was a very ſearce commodity among them for 
many ages; it was even fold weight for weight with 
gold, inſomuch that Vopiſcus tells us, the emperor 
Aurelian, who died A. D 275, refuſed the empreſs, 
lis wife a ſuit of ſilk, which fhe ſolicited of him with 
much earneſtneſs, merely on account of its dearneſs. 
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Saule aflronomers and mathematicians, ſays Mr Herſchel, 1 


nagement of the ſilk- worms, 


"M ©: & 
Others, however, with greater probability, aſſert 
that it was known at Rome fo early as the _ of 


Tiberius, about A. D. 17. 


Galen, who lived about the year of our Lord 173. 
ſpeaks of the rarity of filk ; being nowhere but at 
Rome, and only among the rich. 

Heliogabalus, the emperor, who died A. D. 220, 
is ſaid by ſome to be the firſt perſon who wore a holo- 
ſericum, i. e. a garment of all ſilk. 

'The Greeks of Alexander the Great's army are raid, 
to have been the firſt who brought wrought filk from 
Perſia into Greece, about 323 years before Chriſt; 
but the manufacture of it was confined to Berytus and 
Tyre, in Phœnicia, whence it was diſperſed over the 
Weſt. ä 

At length, two monks, coming from the Indies 
to Conſtantinople, in 555, under the encourage - 
ment of the empetor Juſtinian, brought with them 
great quantities of filk-worms, with inſtructions for 
the hatching of their eggs, rearing and feeding the 
worms, and drawing out the ſilk, and ſpinning and 
working it. Upon this, manufactures were ſet up at 
Athens, Thebes, and Corinth. The Venetians, ſoon 
after this time, commencing a commerce with the 
Greek empire, ſupplied all the weſtern parts of Eu- 


rope with filks for many centuries ; though ſundry 


kinds of modern 61k manufaQures were unknown in 
thoſe times, ſuch as damaſks, velvets, ſattins, &c.— 
About 1130, Roger II. king of Sicily eſtabliſhed a 
ſilk-manufactory at Palermo, and another in Calabria 
managed by workmen, who were a part of the plunder 
brought from Athens, Corinth, &c. whereof that prince 
made a conqueſt in his expedition to the Holy Land. 
By degrees, Mezeray adds, the reſt of Italy and Spain 
learned, from the Sicilians and Calabrians, the ma- 
and the working of {ilk : 
and at length the French got it by right of neighbour- 
hood, a little before the reign of Francis I. and began 
to imitate them. Thuanus, indeed, in contradiction 
to molt other writers, makes this manufaQture of filk 
to be introduced into Sicily 200 years later, by Ro- 
bert the Wile, king of Sicily, and count of Pro- 
vence. 

It appears, by 33 Henry VI. cap. g. that there was 
a company of ſilk-women in England ſo early as the 
year 1455. But theſe were probably employed in 
needle-works of filk and thread; and we find that va- 
rious ſorts of ſmall haberdaſhery of ſilk were manufac- 
tured here in 1482: but Italy ſupphed England, and 
all other parts, with the broad manufacture, till the 
year 1489, In Spain, indeed, the culture and manu— 
facture of ſilk ſeem to have been introduced in an ear- 
ly period by the Moors, particularly in Murcia, Cor— 
dova, and Granada. The ſilk manufactures of this 
laſt town were very flouriſhing, when it was taken by 
Ferdinand, &c. at the cloſe of the 15th century. 

In 1521, the French, being ſupplied with workmen 
from Milan, — a ilk manufacture; but it was 
long after this time before they conld obtain raw filk 
from the worms: and, even in the year 1547, filk was 
ſcarce and dear in France; and Henry II. is faid to 
have been the firſt who wore a pair of filk knit ſtock- 
ings, though the firſt invention originally came from 
Spain, whence filk ſtockings were brought over to 
Henry VIII. and Edward VI. After the civil wars 
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The great advantage which the new manufacture 
afforded, made our king James I. very earneſt for its 
being introduced into Englaud : accordingly, it was 
recommended ſeveral times from the throne, and in 
the molt earneſt terms, particularly in the year 1608, 
to plant mulberry- trees, &c. for the propagation of 
ſilk-worms, but unhappily without eſſect; though, 
from the various experiments we meet with in the 
Philoſophical Tranſactions, and other places, it ap- 
pears that the filk-worm thrives and works as well, in 
all reſpects, in England as in any other part of Eu- 
rope. | 


However, towards the latter end of this King's 


reign, i. e. about the year 1620, the broad-filk manu— 
facture was introduced into this country, and proſe- 


cuted with great vigour and advantage, In 1629, 


the filk manufacture was become ſo conſiderable in 
London, that the ſilk-throwſters of the city and parts 
adjacent were incorporated under the name of maſter, 
wardens, &c. of the filk-throwſt:rs ; and in 1661, this 
company of ſilk-throwſters employed about 40,000 


perſons. The revocation of the edi& of Nantes, in 


1685, contributed in a great degree to promote the 
{ils manufacture in this kingdom; as did alſo the in- 
vention of the filk-throwing machine at Derby, in 
1719.—80 high in reputation was the Engliſh ſilk 
manufacture, that even in Italy, as Keyſler informs us, 


in 1730, the Engliſh ſilks bore a higher price than the 


Italian. 


SILK, Raw, is that taken from the ball, without 
fire, and wound without any coction: ſuch as is molt, 


if not all, that is brought into England from the Le- 


vant ; i. e. from Perſia by the way of Turkey, from 


Bengal in India, and from China. The raw filk is 


commonly worked np into two forts, called organ- 
zine and tram. Ihe former is made by giving a throw 
or twiſt to each thread of raw ſilk fingly, and then 
doubling two of theſe twiſted threads together, and 
twiſting them ſmartly together : this forms the length 
or warp of a piece when manufactured. The tram, 
or ſhoot, which makes the breadth of the piece, is 


formed by twiſting two or more threads of raw filk 


flack. The waſted filk, or refuſe in reeling, &c. is 
collected, carded, and ſpun, and called % fil; this 
is doubled and thrown, and often made into a cheap 
fort of ſilk ſtockings, which are very ſtrong and du- 
rable. | 

In the French ſilk- works, the greateſt part of this 
raw ſilk paſſes for little better than a kind of fine flo- 
retta; yet, when ſpun, it makes a bright thread, and 
ſerves for the manufacture of ſtuffs of moderate value 
and luſtre. Bnt the raw filks of the Levant, whence 


maoſt of ours come, are exceeding fine and beautiful. 


The difference ariſes hence, that, in France, the beſt 
balls are ſpun and wound in boiling water, and only 
the refuſe made into raw ſilk; whereas, in the Levant, 
there is no ſuch thing as ſpinning or winding on the 
fire, but the filks are all ſent in bales, or packs, as they 
are drawn from off the balls; ſo that they are only 


diſtinguimed by their quality of fine, middling, and 


coarſe. 
Sirx, Bled, is that which has been boiled in water, 
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Suk. in France, the plantations of mulberry- trees were great- 

ly encouraged by Henry IV. and his ſucceſſors; and 
the produce of ſilk is at this day very conſiderable. 


„ 
to facilitate the ſpinning and winding. This is the 


and is ſeldom uſed but in the richeſt ſtuffs, as velvets, 
taffaties, damaſls, brocades, &c. | 

There is alſo another kind of boiled filk, which is 
prepared by boiling, to be milled, and which cannot 
receive that preparation without being firſt paſſed 
through hot water. By the laws of France, it is pro- 
hibited to mix raw with boiled ſilk; both as fuch a 
practice ſpoils the dyeing, and as the raw filk corrupts 


and cuts the boiled. 


SILKS, Throawed or Tuuiſted, are ſuch as, beſide their 
ſpinning and winding, have received their milling or 
throwing. | | 

This they receive in a different degree, as they are 
paſſed oftener or ſeldomer over the mill; properly, 


however, throwed filks are thoſe wherein the threads 


are pretty thick throwed, and twiſted ſeveral times. 

The thrown filk comes to us chicfly from Leghorn, 
Genoa, Naples, and Meſſina. 

SILKS, S/ack, are ſuch as are not twiſted, but are pre- 
pared, and dyed, for tapeſtry, and other works with 
the needle. Pe | 

SILK, Zaſtern or Eaſi Indian. That popularly thus 
called is not the work of the filk-worms, but comes 
from a plant that produces it, in pods, much like thoſe 
of the cotton- tree. The matter this pod contains is 
extremely white, fine, and moderately gloſly : it ſpins 


ealily, and 1s made into a kind of filk that enters the 


manufacture of ſeveral Indian and Chineſe ſtuffs. 
DILKS, French. It is only in the moſt ſouthern 
provinces of France that filk is cultivated, mulberry- 


trees planted, and worms bred. "The principal places 
are Languedoc, Dauphine, Provence, Avignon, Savoy, 
and Lyons. This laſt place, indeed, furniſhes very 


few filks of its own growth; but it is the great ſtaple 
whence the merchants of Paris, and the other cities, 
are to fetch them. At leaſt, they are obliged to have 


them paſs through Lyons, if they bring them from 


other places, either by land or ſea. There have been 
computed to enter Lyons, communibus annis, 6000 
bales, the bale valued at 160 pounds weight ; of which 
6006 bales there are 1400 from the Levant, 1600 
from Sicily, 1500 from Italy, 300 from Spain, and 
1200 from Languedoc, Provence, and Dauphine. 

At the time when the manufactures of Lyons were 
in their proſperity, there were reckened to be 18000 
looms employed in the filk manufacture; but in 1698 
there were not reckoned 4000. However, this ma- 
nufacture has revived of late, and a great part of Eu- 
rope has been ſupplied from thence with brocade and 
rich filks. The decay has not been leſs notable at 
Tours: they had formerly there 800 mills for winding 
and preparing the filks, 8000 looms to weave them, 
and 40, co perſons employed in the preparation and 
manufacturing thereof; but theſe have been reduced 
to 70 mills, 1200 looms, and about 4000 perſons. 

SiLks, Sicilian. The commerce of the ſilks of Si- 
cily is very conſiderable : and the Florentines, Genoele, 
and Lucceſe, are the people who chiefly make it. 
Great quantities are yearly brought thence, eſpecially 
from Meſſina: part whereof they uſe in their own ma- 
nufactures, and ſell the reſt to their neighbours, th 
French, &c. with profit. The Italians have this ad. 
vantage, eſpecially the Genoeſe, over other 1 ah 

= tha 


Silk. 
fineſt of all the ſorts of ſilk manufactured in France, — 
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Sk. that, baving larger eſtabliſhments in the iſland, they are 
__—.-— rcputed as natives, and pay no duty for the export. 


Part of the Sicilian filks are raw, the reſt are ſpun 
and milled ; of which laſt kind, thoſe of St Lucia and 
Meſſina are the molt valued. The raw unwrought 
ſilks are always ſold for ready money: the others, 
ſometimes, in exchange for other goods. 

SiUxs, Italian. The filks brought from Italy are 
partly wrought, and partly raw and unwrought. Mi- 
jan, Parma, Lucca, and Modena, furniſh none but the 
latter kind; Genoa moſt of the former; Bologna af- 
fords both kinds. The fineſt Italian wrought filk comes 
from Piedmont, Novi, Bergamo, and Bologna : and 
is imported into England from the ports of Nice, Ge- 
noa, and Leghorn. | | 
The filk we have from Italy is generally thrown, 
and ſerves for warp for our manufactures: and the 
greater part we import from Piedmont, at an annual 
expence of no leſs than 200,000L and in general at 
the price of 20s. for every pound. And the king of 
Sardinia, it is ſaid, hath prohibited the exportation of 
raw filk out of his dominions; though the markets are 
open in other parts of Italy. | 

SiLks, Spaniſh, are all raw; and are ſpun, milled, 
&c. in England, according to the ſeveral works they 
are to be uſed in. | | 

S1LKS, Turkey, are all raw. One advantage we 
have in the commerce of the Levant, in filks, wanting 
in thoſe of Sicily, 1s, that the latter are confined to a 
particular ſeaſon of the year; whereas the former are 
bought at all times. They are brought from: Aleppo, 
Tri poli, Sayda, and from the iſle of Cyprus, Candia, &c. 
But the principal place of commerce, eſpecially for the 
ſilks of Perſia, is Smyrna. The filks are brought hi- 
ther in caravans, from the month of January to Sep- 
tember. The caravans in January are loaden with the 
fineſt ſilks; thoſe of February and March bring indif- 
ferent ones; the reſt, the coarſeſt. I'hey all come from 
the ſeveral provinces of Perſia, chiefly thoſe of Ghilan 
and Shirvan, and the city of Schamachia, ſituate near 
the edge of the Caſpian ſca ; from which three places, 
a Dutch author aſſures ns, there have not come leſs 
than 20,000 bales of filk in a year. Ghilan produces 
the beſt and greateſt quantities of filk ; next to this 
comes Shirvan and Erivan, then Mazanderan, and 
laſtly Aſtrabad; but the latter is much inferior, ſer- 
ving only for a manufacture mixed with cotton; that of 
Mazanderan and Attiabad is feldom or never exported; 

Ardeuil, or Ardcbil, another city of Perfia, not far 
diſtant from theſe filk countries, 1s the place where 
ſilks are laid up, and. whence the caravans ſet out for 
Smyrna, Aleppo, Scanderoon, and Conſtantinople. 
and it 1s this city, with. Schamachia, that have al- 
ways been eſteemed the centre of the ſilk trade; which 
has been ſeveral times attempted to be removed from 
Smyrna and the Mediterranean, in favour of Arch- 
angel, and the White-ſea, by carrying them acroſs Muſ- 
covy, by the Volga and Dwina, two rivers that tra- 
. verſe the principat provinces of that vaſt empire. 

This new courſe of the Perſian filks into Europe 
as firſt propoſed by Paolo Centurio, a Genoeſe, to 
'he czar Baſil. under the pontificate of Leo X. The 
Fr-:ch had the ſame defign in 1628. The duke of 
olſtein, in 1633, ſent ambaſſadors to the court of 
erſia, purely with the ſame view: and, in 1668, the 


czar Alexis Michael attempted the thing himſelf; but 
he was diſappointed by the rebellion of the Coſſacks, 
and the ſurpriſe of Aſtracan. | 

In 1688, the commerce of Perſian ſilks had like to 
have been removed from Smyrna, by an earthquake, 
which almoſt overturned the whole city ; and doubtleſs, 
the removal had been effected, but for the vigorous 
means uſed by the Turks to prevent it. Smyrna, 
however, ſtill remains in her ancient poſſefſion ; and 
the ſeveral nations of Europe continue every year to 
ſend their fleets to fetch away the filks ; and matters 
are like to remain ſo, unleſs the conqueſts made by 
the late czar, along the Caſpian ſea, enable his ſucceſ- 
ſors, as it is certain he himſelf had ſach a thing in 
view, to put this trade into another channel. | 
' SILKS, China, Japan, and Indian. Several pro- 


vinces of China are ſo fertile in mulberry-trees, and 


their climate is ſo agreeable to the nature of filk- 
worms, that the quantity of filk there produced is in- 
credible : the ſingle province of Tchehiang might ſup- 
ply all China, and even a great part of Europe, with, 
this commodity. The filks of this province are the 
moſt eſteemed, though thoſe of Nankin and Canton be 
excelent, S 
The ſilk trade is the principal in China, and that 
which employs the moſt hands: but the European 
merchants, who deal in it, eſpecially in wrought ſilks, 
are to be careful of the ſpinning, &. the waſte being, 


uſually very great, as the French Eaſt India company 


have found to their colt. | 

In the year 1750, an act of parliament was paſſed: 
for repealing the duties payable on China, raw ſilk, im- 
ported into this kingdom by the Eaſt. India Company, 
and intitling ſuch filk, upon exportation, to the ſame. 
drawbacks and allowances with the raw ſilk of the pro- 


_ duce of Italy. And another act was paſſed in 1753, 


for the farther encouragement of the Britiſh filk ma- 
nufacture. Japan would not afford fewer filks than 
China; but that the Japaneſe, a barbarous and diſtruſt- 


ful people, have interdicted all commerce with ſtran-, 
gers, eſpecially with Europeans, excepting with the 


Dutch; who are ſaid to be admitted on certain im- 


pious terms, related by Tavernicr, but which we muſt 


own we cannot credit. The Dutch have endeavoured. 
to vindicate themſelves from theſe by the pens of ſeve- 
ral famous writers. 

The filks of the ſtates of the Great Mogul are 
brought in great quantities from Caſſem-bazaar, a 
midland place, whence they are conveyed by a canal 
of 15 leagues into the Ganges, by which they are for- 
warded 15 leagues farther, to the mouth of the fa- 
mous river of Indoſtan. The filk of Cafſem- bazaar is. 
yellowiſh; as are alſo thoſe of Perſia and Sicily; there 
being none, that we know of, naturally white, but. 
that of Paleſtine. The Indians, however, whiten this 
with a ley, made of the aſhes of a tree called Adam's 
fig-treez but as this tree is pretty ſcarce, and they 
have not yet found any other that will ferve-in its 
place, the Europeans are forced to take the greatett 
part of their ſilks in their native yellow. Caſſem- 
bazaar alone is computed to furniſh every year 22,000 
bales. of filk, each bale weighting 100 pounds; of 
which the Dutch are ſaid to export 7000 bales an-. 
nually. 

Great quantities of both raw and wrought 3 
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furniſhed by other parts of Bengal, and by ſeveral pro- 
vinces of Indoſtan, which partly ſupply the natives, 


and afford a very conſiderable exportation to Europe. 


Several thouſand bales of raw ſilk are annually import- 
ed from Bengal and China; ſome of which 18, in this 
ſtate, uſed for making princeſs-ſtuffs, but the greater 
part is prepared for the manufacturers by the ſilk- 
throwſters. The duty on thrown filk imported is 
53. 14 34; and the duty on raw ſilk, whether of the 
growth of Italy, Turkey, or India, is 1s. 4d.+ per 
pound. 

be quantity of Bengal and China raw filk import- 
ed in 1783, was 3636 Bengal bales, each bale weigh- 
ing about 150 great pounds, and 1390 China bales, at 
about 145 ſmall pounds per bale. 1 

SKATING, an exerciſe on ice, both graceful and 
healthy. Although the ancients were remarkable for 
their dexterity in moſt of the athletic ſports, yet ſka- 
ting ſeems to have been unknown to them. It may be 
looked on, therefore, as a modern invention; and pro- 
bably it derived its origin in Holland, where it natu- 


rally became habitual and neceſſary, not only as a 


graceful and elegant amuſement, but as an expeditious 
mode of travelling when the lakes and canals were 
frozen up during winter. In Holland long journeys 
are made upon ſkates with caſe and expedition; but 
in general leſs attention 1s there paid to graceful and 
elegant movements, than to the expedition and celerity 
of what is called journey eating. It is in thoſe coun- 
tries alone wlicre it is conſidered as an amuſement, 
that graceful attitudes and movements can be found; 
and there is no exerciſe whatever better calculated to 
ſet off the human figure to advantage. The acquire- 
ment of moſt exerciſes may be attained at an advanced 
period of life; but to become an expert ſkater, it is 
neceſſary to begin the practice of the art at a very 
early age. It is difficult to reduce the art of ſka- 
ting to a ſyſtem. It is principally by the imitation of 
2 good ſkater, that a young practitioner can form his 
own practice. The Engliſh, though often remarkable 
for feats of agility upon ſkates, are very deficient in 
the article of grace ; which 1s partly owing to the con- 
ſtruction of the ſkates, which are too much curved in 
the ſurface which embraces the ice, conſequently they 
involuntarily bring the uſers of them round on the out- 
ſide upon a quick and ſmall circle; whereas the ſkater, 
by ufing ſkates of a different conſtruction, leſs curved, 
has the command of his ſtroke, and can enlarge or di- 
miniſh the circle according to his own wiſh and deſire. 
The metropolis of Scotland has produced more inſtances 
of elegant ſkaters, than perhaps any other country 
whatever; and the inſtitution of a Skating Club about 
40 years ago, has contributed not a little to the im- 
provement of this elegant amuſement. We are are in- 
debted for this article to a gentleman of that Club, 
who has made the practice and improvement of ſkating 
his particular ſtudy; and as the nature of our work 
will not permit the inſertion of a full treatiſe on ſka- 
ting, we ſhall give a few inſtructions which may be of 
uſe towards the attainment of the art.—Thoſe who 
wiſh to be proficients ſhould begin at an early period 
of life; and ſhonld firſt endeavour to throw off the fear 
whichalways attends the commencement of an apparent- 
ly hazardous amuſement. They will ſoon acquire a faci- 
lity of moving on the inſide: and when they do ſo, 
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they muſt endeavour to acquire the movement on the Skatin 
outſide of the ſkates; which is nothing more than throw. Solane; 
ing themſelves upon the outer edge of the ſkate, and 
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making the balance of their body tend towards that 
fide, which will neceſſarily enable them to form a ſe- 
micircle. In this, much aſſiſtance may be derived from 
placing a bag of lead-ſhot in the pocket next to the 


foot employed in making the outſide ftroke, which will 


produce an artificial poiſe of the body, which after- 
wards will become natural by practice. At the com- 
mencement of the outſide ftroke, the knee of the em- 
ployed limb ſhould be a little bended, and gradually 
brought to a rectilineal poſition when the ſtroke is 
completed. When the practitioner becomes expert 
in forming the ſemicircle with both feet, he is then 
to join them together and proceed progreſſively and 
alternately with both feet, which will carry him fore- 
ward with a graceful movement. Care ſhould be 
taken to uſe very little muſcular exertion, but that 
the impelling motion ſhould proceed from the me— 
chanical impulſe of the. body thrown into ſuch a po- 
ſition as to regulate the ſtroke. At taking the out- 
ſide ſtroke, the body ought to be eaſily thrown fore- 
ward, the unemployed limb kept in a direct line with 
the body, and the face and eyes directly looking fore- 
ward: the unemployed foot ought to be ſtretched to- 
wards the ice, with the toes in a direct line with the 
leg. In the time of making the curve, the body muſt 
be gradually, and almoſt imperceptibly, raiſed, and the 
unemployed limb brought in the ſame manner foreward; 
ſo that, at finiſhing the curve, the body will bend a 
ſmall degree backward, and the unemployed foot will 
be about two inches before the other, ready to em- 
brace the ice and form a correſpondent curve. The 
muſcular movement of the whole body muſt correſpond 
with the movement of the ſkate, and ſhould be regu- 
lated ſo as to be almoſt imperceptible to the ſpectators. 
Particular attention ſhould be paid in carrying round 
the head and eyes with a regular and imperceptible 
motion ; for nothing ſo much diminiſhes the grace and 
elegance of ſkating as ſudden jerks and exertions, which 
are too frequently ufed by the generality of ſkaters. 
The management of the arms likewiſe deſerves atten- 
tion. There is no mode of diſpoſing of them more 
gracefully in ſkating outſide, than folding the hands 
into each other, or ufing a muff. 

There are various feats of activity and manceuvres 
uſed upon ſkates ; but they are ſo various as to render 
their inſertion too tedious. Moving on the outfide 15 
the primary object for a ſkater to attain ; and when he 
becomes an adept in that, he will eafily acquire a fa- 
cility in executing other branches of the art. There 
are few exerciſes but will afford him hints of elegant 
and graceful attitudes. 
more beautiful than the attitude of drawing the bow 
and arrow whilſt the ſkater is making a large circle on 
the outſide : the manual exerciſe and military ſalutes 
have likewiſe a pretty effect when uſed by an expert 
knatere 

SOLANDER (Dr Daniel- Charles), was a native 
of Sweden, and educated at the univerſity of Upſal, 
where he obtained the degree of Doctor of Medicine. 
That of Doctor of Laws was afterwards conferred upon 
him by the univerſity of Oxford. Dr Solander's ſtrong 
propenſity for the purſuit of natural knowledge was 

probably 
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branches of literature, particularly for botany, conci— 
liated the eſteem and affection of that eminent profeſ- 
ſor. When Dr Solander went from Upſa] to London 
in the proſecution of his ſtudies, Linnæus furniſhed 


him with introductory letters to thoſe learned men 


who were his principal correſpondents in the metropo- 
lis of Britain. In theſe letters, among other ſtrong 
expreſſions of regard, he is ſaid to have employed the 
following ſentence : Omnium diſcipulorum, quot unguam 
habui, dilectiſimut. The footing thus obtained, Dr 
Solander ſoon improved by agreeable manners and ex- 


tenfive knowledge. In no long time he contracted in- 


timacies with the moſt eminent philoſophers in Lon- 
don, particularly with Sir Joſeph Banks, the preſident 
of the Royal Society and one of the firſt literary 
characters in Europe. He was the companion of Sir 
Joſeph in thoſe different voyages which he made for 
the ſole purpoſe of extending natural knowledge, and 
which will do immortal honour to the memory of 
both. When he was not thus engaged, his time was 
principally ſpent in the Britiſh Muſeum, where he had 
obtained an appointment in every reſpe ſuited to his 


philoſophical diſpoſition: and in diſcharging that 


part of the duties of his office which led him to ſhow 
that moſt valuable collection to different viſitors, it 
was hardly poſſible to conceive a more agreeable union 
of the manners of the gentleman with the knowledge 
of the philoſopher. While he was engaged in conver- 
ſation with his uſual cheerfulneſs at the houſe of his 
friend Sir Joſeph Banks, he was ſuddenly attacked 
with a fit of apoplexy, which in a few days, notwith- 


ſtanding the beſt medical aſſiſtance, terminated in his 


death; an event fincerely regretted by all who had 
the honour of his acquaintance, and by which the lite- 
rature and philoſophy of London ſuſtained a real loſs. 
SPHEX, the 1cCHNEUMON WASP or SAVAGE; a 
genus of inſects belonging to the order of hymenop- 
tera, The mouth is armed with jaws, but without any 
tongue, The wings of both ſexes are extended with- 
out folds, and laid horizontally on the back. The 
iting is ſharp, and concealed within the abdomen. 
The genus is divided into two families. 1. Thoſe in 
which the abdomen 1s petiolated, or joined to the tho- 
rax by a ſtalk. 2. Thoſe in which the abdomen is 
ſubſeſſile, or nearly of an equal ſize through its whole 
length. The manner of living is different in the va— 
rious ſpecies, and (o is the general form of the bod 
and their haunts : but though the method of life be 
"Utterly different, yet the ſame manners appear innate 
and inherent in all. They agree in being the fierceſt 
of all flies: they will attack inſects much larger than 
themſelves, and this whether they be defenceleſs or 
armed, as they are-provided with a ſting. The ſtrength 
in all this ſavage kind is great; their jaws are hard 
and ſharp, and in their ſting lies a poiſon ſuddenly fa- 
tal to the creatures with whom they engage. The ſa- 
vage ſeizes hardily on the animal he attacks, and gives 
a ſtroke of amazing force; after which he falls down, 
as if himſelf were killed, but it is to reſt from his fa- 
tigue and enjoy his vidtory. He keeps a ſteady eye 
on the creature he has ſtruck till it dies, which hap- 


pens in a few minutes, and then drags it to the neſt to 
Vor. X. 
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golander, probably not a little increaſed by the patronage and en- 
sphex. couragement of his preceptor the celebrated Sir Charles 
1 Lionzus; While the zeal which he ſhowed for theſe 
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feed the young. The number of other intel they Sphinx 


deſtroy is ſcarce to be conceived ; the mouth of their 
cave is like that of a giant in the days of yore, ſtraw— 
ed with the remains of prey. The eyes, the filament 
that ſerves as a brain, and a ſmall part of the contents 
of the body, are all the ſavage cats, and will kill fifty 
for a meal. | | 

SPHINX, in zoology, a genus of inſects belong- 
ing to the order of Jepidoptera, There are fever ſpe- 
cies, all of them commonly called e of different 
kinds. The name of /þhinx is given them on account 
of the ſingular attitude of their caterpillars, who apply 
the hinder part of their body to a branch of a tree, 
holding the reſt of it ere, like the fabulous ſphinx. 
Moft of them ſpin their cod under ground, making 
them up with ſmall parcels of earth and grains of corn 
interwoven with threads. The ſphinges fly either 
early in the morning or after ſunſet in the evening. 
They fly beavily and ſluggiſhly, often emitting a kind 
of found. One ſpecies, the atropos, or jeſſamine hawk- 
moth, has the thorax marked ſomewhat like a death's 
head. It has a ſhrill voice, more diſmal than the 
ſqueaking of a mouſe. All the ſpecies ſuck the nec- 
tar of flowers, though they ſeldom ſettle upon them. 

SPIRIT or wixe, the ſame with rectified ſpirit or 
alcohol. See DisTILLAT1ON. 

SPLACHNUM, in botany, a genus of the cryp- 
togamia muſci, There are two ſpecies, 

1. The ampullaceum, or crewet ſplachnum, is found in 
bogs and marſhes, and often upon cow-dung. It grows in 
thick tufts, and is about two inches high. The leaves 
are oval-lanceolate, terminated with a long point or 
beard. The top of the filament or peduncle ſwells into 
the form of an inverted cone, which Linnzus terms an 
apophyſts or umbraculum 5 upon the top of which is 
placed a cylindrical anthera, like the neck of a crewet. 
_ calyptra 1s conical, and reſembles a {mall extin- 

uiſner. 

8 2. The vaſculoſum, or acorn- ſhaped ſplachnum, is 
found upon bogs and cow-dung, and upon the points of 
rocks on the tops of the Highland mountains, as on 
Ben-Lomond, and inthe Ifle of Sky, and elſewhere. 
This differs little from the preceding, and perhaps 1s 
no more than a variety. The filaments are about an 
inch high. The leaves oval-acute, not fo Janceolate 
and bearded as the other. The apophyſis, and the 
anthera at the top of it, form together nearly an oval 
figure, not unlike an acorn in its cup, the apophyſis 
being tranſvericly ſemioval and of a blood-red colour, 
the anthera ſhort and conical. The calyptra is the 
ſame as that of the other. The operculum is ſhort 
and obtuſe, and the rim of the anthera has eight large 
horizontal cilia. The anthera of the other is, alſo ci- 
liated, but not ſo diſtinciy. It is an elegant moſs, 
and very diſtinguiſhable on account of its orange- 
coloured filaments and dark-red capſules, | 

_ SQUATT, among miners, a tmall bed of ore, ſeſs 
valuable than a vein or load, as reaching *only a little 
Way. 
STANHOPE (Dr George), an eminent divine, 
was born at Hertiſhorn in Derbyſhire, in the year 
1660. His father was rector of that place, vicar of 
St Margaret's church in Leiceſter, and chaplain to the 
earls of Cheſterfield and Clare. His grandfather Dr 


George Stanhope was chaplaiu to James I. and 
Charies 
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was alſo a canon-refidenttary, held a prebend, and 
was rector of Weldrake in that county. He was for 
his loyalty driven to doors with eleven children; and 
died in 1644. Our author was ſent to ſchool, firſt at 
Uppingham in Rutland, then at Leiceſter ; afterwards 
removed to Eaton; and thence choſen to King's col- 
lege in Cambridge, in the place of W. Cleaver, He 
took the degree of B. A. in 1681; M. A. 1685; 


Was elected one of the ſyndics for the univerſity of 


Cambridge, in the buſineſs of Alban Francis, 1687; mi— 


niſter of Quoi near Cambridge, and vice- proctor 1688 
was that year preferred to the reQory of Tring in 


Hertfordſhire, which after ſome time he quitted. He 
was in 1689 preſented to the vicarage of Lewiſham 
in Kent by lord Dartmouth, to whom he had been cha- 
plain, and tutor to his ſon. He was alſo appointed 
chaplain to king William and queen Mary, and conti- 


nued to enjoy that honour under queen Anne. He com- 


menced D. D. July 5. 1697, performing all the offices re- 
quired to that degree publicly and with great applauſe, 
He was made vicar of Deptford in 1703; ſucceeded 
Dr Hooper as dean of Canterbury the ſame year; and 
was thrice choſen prolocutor of the lower houſe of 
convocation. His uncommon diligence and induftry, 
aſſiſted by his excellent parts, enriched him with a 
large ſtock of polite, ſolid, and moſt uſeful learning. 
His diſcourſes from the pulpit were equally pleafing 


and profitable; a beautiful intermixture of the cleareſt 


reaſoning with the pureſt diction, attended with all 
the graces of a juft elocution. The good Chriſtian, 
the ſolid divine, and the fine gentleman, in him were 
happily united. His converſation was polite and de- 
licate, grave without preciſeneſs, facetious without le- 
vity. His piety was real and rational, his charity 
great and univerſal, fruitful in ads of mercy, and in 
all good works. He died March 18. 1728, aged 68 


years ; and was buried 1n the chancel of the church at 


Lewiſham. The dean was twice married: 1. to Oli— 
via Cotton, by whom he had one ſon and four daugh- 
ters. His ſecond lady, who was fiſter to Sir Charles 
Wager, ſurvived him, dying October 1. 1730, aged 
about 54. One of the dean's daughters was married 
to a ſon of biſhop Burnet. Biſhop Moore of Ely died 
the day before queen Anne; who, it has been ſaid, 
defigned our dean for that fee when it ſhould fo have 
become vacant. Dr Felton ſays, „The late dean of 
Canterbury is excellent in the whole. His thoughts 
and reaſoning are bright and ſolid. His Ryle is juſt, both 


for the purity of the language, and for the ſtrength and 
beauty of expreſſion ; but the periods are formed in ſo 


peculiar an order of the words, that it was an obſer— 


vation, nobody could pronounce them with the ſame 


grace and advantage as himſelf,” His writings, which 
are an ineſtimable treaſure of piety and deyotion are, A 
Paraphraſe and Comment upon the Epiſtles and Go— 
ſpels,”” 4 vols, 1705, 8vo. * Sermons at Boyle's Lec- 
tures,” 1706, 4to. © Fifteen Sermons,” 1700, 8vo. 
« Twelve Sermons on ſeveral occafions,” 1727, 8vo, 
«© Thomas a Kempis,” 1696, 8v0. © Epitetus's Mo- 
rals, with Simplicius's Comment, and the Life of Epicte- 
tus,” 1700, 8yo. ** Parſon's Chrittian Directory, 1716, 
8vo. ** Rochefoucault's Maxims,” 1706, 8 o. A 
Funeral Sermon on Mr RicharJ Sare Bookſeller,” 
1724; two editions 4to. © Twenty Sermons,” pub- 


EM 
Stanhope. Charles I.; had the chancellorſhip of Vork, where he 
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liſhed ſingly between the years 1692 and 1724. „“ Pri. 
vate Prayers for every Day in the Week, and for the 
ſeveral Parts of each Day: tranſlated from the Greek 
Devotions of Biſhop Andrews, with Ad. itions, 1930,” 
In his tranſlations, it is well known, Dr Stanhope did 
not confine himſelf to a ftrift and literal verſion: he 
took the liberty of paraphraſing, explaining, and im- 
proving upon his author; as will evidently appear 
(not to mention any other work) by the lighteſt per. 
uſa] of St Auguſtine's Meditations, and the Devotions 
of Biſhop Andrews. 

STEPHENS's Mepicixts r the STONE, were only 
a more imperfect method of uting fozp-ley in that dif. 
temper. See CHITTRICK. 47 

STERNWAV, is when a ſhip, inſtead of advan. 
cing, retreats in the water, either through the violence 


of a current or any other means. 


STVONE-cHaTTERER, ( Wotacilla Rubicola), in or— 


nithology, a ſpecies omitted to be deſcribed nnder Mo- 


TACILLA. Tt is common among us during ſummer in 
gorſy grounds. In the winter they diſperſe into 
marſhes and other places, but do not quit the iſland, 
It is a reſtleſs and noiſy bird, and perches frequently 
on ſome buſh, chattering inceſfantly. The head, neck, 
and throat, are black ; but on both fides of the latter 
is a white bar, ſo that it appears on firſt fight to be en- 
circled with white: the feathers on the back are black, 
edged with tawny; the lower part of the back juſt 
above the rump is white: the end and exterior fide of 
the two outmoſt feathers of the tail are of a pale ruſt- 
colour, the reſt are black: the breaſt is of a deep red- 
diſh yellow; the belly of a lighter hue: the quill- 
feathers are duſky edged with dull red; thoſe next 
the body are marked with a white ſpot near their bot- 
toms ;z the coverts of the wings are adorned with ano- 
ther. The head of the female is ferruginous ſpotted 
with black; and the colours in general are leſs vivid. 
In both ſexes the legs are black. | 
SULZER (M.), a celebrated philoſopher, was born 
at Winterthun, in the canton of Zurich, October 16. 
1720. He was the youngeſt of 25 children. His 
early education did not promiſe much, though it was 
by no means neglected. He had little inclination for 
what is called in the ſchools the ſtudy of humanity, 
and made but a ſmall progreſs in the learned lan- 
guages, which were to prepare him for the ſtudy of 
theology, for which profeſſion his parents deſigned him. 
At the age of 16, when he went to the academical 
ſchool of Zurich, he had not the ſmalleſt notion of the 
ſciences, or of elegant literature, and conſequently no 
taſte for Rudy. The fi:ſt incident that developed a 
hidden germ of philoſophical genius, was his meeting 
with Wolfe's metaphy fics : this was the birth of his 


taſte for ſcience ; but he wanted a guide. The cler- 
gyman with whom he lodged was an ignorant man; 


and the academical prelections were, as yet, above the 


reach of his comprehenſion. On the other hand, a ſe- 


dentary life was not the thing he liked, nor to which he 
had been accuſtomed ; and, moreover, a ſociable turn 
of mind led him often into company, where he loſt much 
time in frivolous amuſements, yet without corrupting his 
morals. Who, that obſerved him at this period, ſays Mr 
Formey in his Eul/ogium, would bave thought that 
Sulzer would one day be numbered among the molt 
knowing and wiſeſt men of his time? The learned 
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ed Sulzer's inclination to ſtudy triumphant over his 

aſſion for amuſement and company. Animated by 
the counſels and example of this worthy and learned 
man, he applied himſelf to philoſophy and mathema- 
tics with great ardour, and reſumed the purſuit of 
Grecian literature and the Oriental languages. The 
contemplation of nature became his noble and favou- 
rite paſſion. An eccleſtaſtical ſettlement in a rural 
ſcene, that exhibited happy objects and occaſions for 
this delightful ſtudy, began to render his days happy 
and uſeful ; and he publiſhed, in 1741, Moral Contem- 
plations of the works of Nature ; and, the year follow- 
ing, an Account of a voyage he bad made through 
the Alps; which ſhowed, at the ſame time, his know- 
ledge of natural hiſtory, and the taſte and ſenſibility 
with which he ſurveyed the beauties of nature, and the 
grandeur and goodneſs of its author, He afterwards 
became private tutor to a young gentleman at Mag- 
deburg. This procured him the acquaintance of Meſſrs 
Maupertuis, Euler, and Sack, which opened to his me- 


rit the path of preferment, and advanced him ſucceſ- 
ſively to the place of mathematical profeſſor in the 


King's College at Berlin in 1747, and to that of 
member of the Royal Academy in 1750. 

In this laſt quality he diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very 
eminent manner, enriched the claſs of ſpeculative phi- 
loſophy with a great number of excellent memoirs, 
and was jultly confidered as one of the firſt-rate meta- 
phyſicians in Germany. But his genius was not con- 
fined to this branch of ſcience. His Vniverſal Theory 
of the Fine Arts, is a capital production. A profound 
knowledge of the arts and ſciences, and a perfect ac- 
quaintance with true taſte, are eminently diſplayed in 
this work, and will ſecure to its author a permanent 
and diſtinguiſhed rank in the republic of letters. The 
firſt volume of this excellent work was publiſhed in 
1771, and the ſecond in 1774. We ſhall not here 
give a catalogue of the writings of M. Sulzer; but 


we cannot help mentioning his Remarks on the Philofo- 


phical Eſſays of the late Mr Hume, as a work of real 
merit, which docs juſtice to the acuteneſs, while it of- 
ten deteQs the ſophiſtry, of the Britiſh Bayle. The 
moral character of M. Sulzer was amiable and virtu- 


[ got | 


Ceſner was the inftrument of Providence that render- . 
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ous : ſociability and beneficence were its characteriſ. Syncopa- 


tical lines; and his virtues were animated by that fa- 
cred philoſophy that forms the Chriſtian, ennobles 
man, and is the only ſource of that heart-felt ſcrenity 
and ſedate fortitude which ſupport humanity, when 
every otherobjeQ of confidence fails. His dy ing moments 
were calm, humble, and ſublime; and when he expi— 
red, the placid and compoſed air of his countenance 
made his mourning friends doubt, for ſome time, whe- 
ther it was death or ſlecp that had ſuſpended his con- 
verſation. 
numerous, affectionate, and worthy of the tender re- 
turns he made them. 

The king of Pruſſia diſtinguiſhed him by repeated 
marks of munificence and favour. We learn, how- 
ever, that bis royal proteQor had never ſeen him before 
the end of the year 1777, tho' he had been member of 
the academy from -the year 1750. The audience, 
indeed, though late vouchſafed, was honourable to 


M. Sulzer, with whom the monarch converſed for a 


long time with the greateſt affability and condeſcen- 
ſion. 


SYNCOPATION, in muſic, denotes a ſtriking or 


beating of time, whereby the diſtinction of the ſeveral 


times or Parts of the meaſure is interrupted. 

However, it is more properly uſed for the connec- 
ting the laſt note of any meaſure, or bar, with the 
firtt of the following meaſure ; ſo as only to make one 
note of both. 

A ſyncope is ſometimes alſo made in the middle of 
a meaſure. 

Syncopation is alſo uſed when a note of one part 
ends or terminates on the middle of a note of the other 
part. This is otherwiſe denominated binding. 

It 18 likewiſe uſed for a driving note ; that is, when 
ſome ſhorter note at the beginning of a meaſure, or 
half meaſure, is followed by two, three, or more 
longer notes before another ſhort note occurs, equal to 
that which occaſioned the driving, to make the num- 
ber even, e. gr. when an odd crotchet comes before 
two or three minims, or an odd quaver before two, 
three, or more crotchets. 

In ſyncopated or driving notes, the hand or foot is 
taken vp, or put down, while the note is ſounding. 


* 


AGETES, Frxexcny Marigold; a genus of the 

polygamia ſuperflua order, belonging to the ſyn- 
There are three ſpecics; the 
moit remarkable are, 

1. The ereta, grows naturally i in Mexico, but has 
been long cultivated in the Britiſh gardens, where it 
is commonly titled African marygold. Of this there 
are the following varieties: 1. Pale yellow, or brim- 
ſtone colour, with fingle, double, and fiſtulous flowers. 
2. Deep yellow, with fingle, double, and fiſtulous 
flowers. 3. Orange-coloured, with fingle, double, 
and fiftulous flowers. 4. Middling African, with 
orange-coloured flowers. 5. Sweet-fcented African. 
Theſe are all very ſubject to vary; fo that unleſs the 
ſeeds are very carefully ſaved from the fineſt flowers, 
they are apt to degenerate: nor ſhould their feeds be 
too long ſown in the ſame garden without changing 

* 


leaſt every other year. 


it, for the ſame reaſon; therefore, thoſe who are de- 
ſirous to have theſe flowers in perfection, ſhould ex- 
change their ſeeds with ſome perſon of integrity at a 
diſtance where the ſoil is of a different nature, at 
If this is done, the varie- 
tics may be continued in perfection. This plant is 
ſo well known as to need no deſcription, It flowers 
from the beginning of July till the froſt puts a ſtop 
to it, 

2. The patula, grows naturally in Mexico, but 


has been long in the Britiſh gardens, where it is di— 


ftinguiſhed from the firſt by the title of French a- 
ry2sld, Of this there are ſeveral varieties, ſome 
of which have much larger flowers than others, and 
their colour varies greatly: there are ſome which 
are beautifully rariegmeds and others quite plain; 


but as theſe are accidents ariſing from culture, ſo 
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Jea. 
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1 
ſo they do not merit farcher diſtia ion; for we have 
always found that ſeeds ſaved from the moſt beautiful 
flowers will degenerate, eſpecially if they are ſown in 
the ſame garden for two or three yearg, together, with- 
cut chanping the ſeed, 

Theſe plants are annual, ſo muſt be propagated 
from ſeeds every ſpring, which may be ſown upon a 
moderate hot-bed the beginning of April: and when 
the plants are come up, they ſhould have plenty of 
freſh air; for if they are drawn too much, they will not 
afterward become handſome, notwithſtanding they have 
all poſſible care taken of them. When they are about 
three inches high, they ſhould be tranſplanted on a very 
moderate hot bed, which may be arched over with hoops 
and covered with mats, for theſe plants are hardy 
enough to be brought up without glaſſes : in this bed 
they ſhould be planted about fix inches aſunder each 
way, obſerving to water and ſhade them until they 
have taken root; but as the plants acquire ſtrength, 
they ſhould be inured to bear the open air by de- 
grees; and about the end of May they ſhould be taken 


up with a ball of earth to the root of each plant, and 


planted into the borders of the parterre-garden, or 1n- 
to pots, for furniſhing the courts, &c. ſhading them 
carefully from the ſun till they bave taken new root, 
and alſo ſupplying them duly with water. When their 
flowers appear, it any ſhould prove fingle, the plants 
Mould be deſtroyed, and then thoſe in pots may be re- 
moved to the court, where the ſeveral varieties, being 
intermixed With other annual plante, afford an. agree- 
able variety, | | 

Theſe plants bave a ftrong diſagreeable ſcent, eſpe- 
cially when handled ; for which reaſon they are not ſo 
greatly eſteemed for planting near habitations: but the 
flowers of the ſweet-ſcented fort being more agreeable, 


are generally preferred, eſpecially for planting in ſmall 


ardens. 

TAVIRA, or Tavirta, a conſiderable town of 
Portugal, and capital of the province of Algarve, with 
a handſome caſtle, and one of the beſt harbours in the 
kingdom, defended by a fort, It is ſeated in a plea- 
ſant fertile country, at the mouth of the river Gilaon, 
between Cape Viicent and the Strait of Gibraltar, 
100 miles welt by north of Cadiz, W. Long. 7. 46. 
N. Lat. $7: 18. | 

TEA, (Encycl.) Tea, in the Chineſe language, 
ie called Zia, in Fokien it is called fe; and as the Eu- 
ropeans lauded firſt in that province, that diale has 
been preſerved. 

The Europeans learned to drink this infuſion in the 
15th century; and fince that time have vied with each 
other in giving the Chineſe the moſt money for this 
and other goods which are become faſhionable: it 
grows both in China and 1n Japan. 
in Donkin; but the beft tea, according to Du Halde, 
comes from Fokien. 

It was uviverſally believed that all teas come from 
the tame ſhrub, and are only diſtinguiſhed by the dif- 
ferent age, gathering, and preparation, till DoRor 
Hill lately fuppoſed that he had diſcovered that the 
YLrown. tea comes from the tea-ſhrub with fix petals 
or fower-leaves which Kempfer has deſcribed and 
reprelented, but that the green tea is taken from the 
zen arub with nine-leaved flowers. Linuzus diſtin- 
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It likewiſe grows 


ä 


guiſhes it, beſides the flowers, by the longer and nar- 
rower leaves. 

The difference of petals may, however, be conſider. 
ed as dubious, at leaſt as not invariable. See Plate 


CCCXXIII. where a figure of each is given; that of 


the bohea being taken ſrom the Amcen. Acad. vol. 7.3 
that of the viridis from a print by Miller after a drawing 
of a plant, in the duke of Northumberland's garden at 
Sion, which was the firſt that flowered in England, and 
he flower conſiſted of only ſix petals, like the bohea. 
L This laſt figure is rather upon too ſmall a ſcale compa- 
ratively with the other.] 

After all, there are many ſorts and varieties of tea 
differing one from another in the ſhape and qualyuy of 
the leaves; and differently denominated, from theſe 
circumſtances, from the places where they grow, or 


from the various ways of preparing. 


Tes. 


The general diſtinction of theſe, however, is into 


brown and green, according as they tinge the water. 


1. Broaun Teas. | 
Brown tea is honam 74, or kuli-te, which grows in 


ſome places about Canton, and is drunk by the Chi- 


Ofbeck's 


neſe, but not by the Europeans: its taſte being the Vage 5 


leaſt agreeable of any. 
yellow or browniſh, The tea- ſhrubs, which are ſold 
in flower-pots here, ſcarce grow to the height of an 
ell. The flower confiſts of ſix white petals, of which 
the three loweſt are the ſmalleſt. 
An-Ray is a coarſe fort of tea, from a place of this 
name. | 

Te-bohz, which we uſually call bohea-tea, is called 
noji by the Chineſe. This fort is brought to Europe 
in greater quantities than any of the others. The belt 
ſort ſmells agreeably, and in a ſhort time gives a 
brown colour to the water, and confiſts of leaves of 
one colour; if any black ones are among them, it is a 
bad ſort, | 7 

Tao-kyonn is the name of the beſt ſort of bohea tea. 

Kongo, or as the Chineſe call it 4ong-fo, bas an a- 
greeable ſcent : its leaves are finer than thoſe of te- 
bohe ; though it is ſcarce diftinguiſhable from the beſt 
bohea, except in price; for congo is ſomewhat dearer. 


The dried leaves are either Ci, &, | 


Sutchong, or fortchuen, which the Chineſe call t 


Hang, or ſu-tyann, is the desreſt of all brown teas, 
It gives a fine yellow green colour to the water, and 
has an agreeable taſte, unleſs you put too much 1ato 
the pot, which ſpoils both taſte and colour, 5 

Padre ſutchong is the beſt tea that can be drunk. 
The leaves of this tea are large, yellowiſh, not rolled 
up, but expanded ; and packed up in papers of halfa 
pound each, like tobacco. If it is not taken great 
care of at ſea, it is much altered for the worſe. 

Lin-kiſam is a ſort of tea which hath narrow rough 
leaves and footſtalks, It is ſeldom uſed by itſelf, but 
mixed with other ſorts. 

Back-ho, or pack ho, is that which we call pech, 
which has leaves with dots. It is a mild tea, has a 
good talte, and is ſaid to be the leaſt heating of any. 

2. Of Green Teas, there are 
Hyſon, called hy tiann, or hi-kiong by the Chineſe. 
Singlo, or ſanglo, is ſo called from the place whenc? 


it comes. The Chineſe likewiſe call it //2g- 71a. 


Bing, or imperial tea. 
Tio t is rolled up like peale, 


This ſort is rolled 
up 
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up between the hands in a rounder ſhape than the 


A ſmaller kind is called gunpowder-tea. 

Hyoſu utchin, is diſtinguiſhable from the en ſkin by 
its narrow and ſhort leaves. 

Go-be hath long narrow leaves, 

The Chineſe likewiſe make tea-cakes, which they 
ſel] very dear. | | 

It is almoſt incredible what quantities of tea are an— 
nually exported into Europe and other parts; and 
what innumerable hands are employed in fo unneceſ— 
ſary an article. The countryman muſt with great 
care plant and nurſe the tea-ſhrubs ; pluck every leaf 
in due time ; ſeparate the new leaves from the old, and 
dry them with extreme accuracy, When the mer- 
chant has got the baſkets of tea, at a low rate, from 
the country people, he mult often take care of it for 
years together; and is always uncertain when, or at 
what price, he ſhall ſell it. When the Europeans have 
fixed upon a place where they will make their bar. 
gains, they empty the baſkets (but let it be noted we 


are now ſpeaking of bohea tea, for the finer ſorts are 
told in cheſts) ; and if any bad tea is found in theſe 


baſkets, it is ſeparated from the reſt. The good tea 
is then packed up in new cheſts, the weight of which 
is deduced ; and theſe cheſts are marked, and lined 
with lead in the inſide. A Chineſe gets into theſe 
chelts, and treads down the tea as it is emptied out of 
the baſkets: this is very hard labour, and throws the 
treader, who is almoſt naked, into a profufe perſpira- 
ion. Though great care is taken to prevent any 
thing from coming into the tea, yet it is hardly to be 
avoided: and ſometimes their feet are wounded and 
bleed. But the tea has already paſſed thro* ſo many 
dirty hands, that thoſe who nſe that drug have no rea- 
ſon to be diſguſted with this laſt mark of indelicacy in 
the package. As ſoon as ſome of the cheſts are pack- 
ed by a number of kuleers, or Chineſe ſervants, they 
are paſted over with paper, and carried out of the 
| warehouſe to the factories, where they are weighed by 
the Chineſe euſtom- houſe officers, in the preſence of 
the interpreter, and marked red with a (tiff bruſh, or 
with a wooden ſtamp. | | 

Dome poor people are ſatisfied with the leaves of 
raamnus thea, which they put into their clayey water, 
inſtead of tea, to make it more palatable, In the ac- 
count of the Dutch embaſſy to China, it is related that 
the Chineſe make uſe of a ſpecies of moſs inftead of tea. 

The high price of tea, at its firſt introduction, in- 
duced many phy licians to think of a ſubſtitute ; and it 
is well known that Simon Pauli thought the myrica 
gale to be the ſhrub itſelf. Other ſuccedanea are men- 
tioned by authors; ſuch as the leaves of the 

Prunus ſpinoſa, ſloe- tree. | 

Origanum vulgare, wild marjoram, 

Rubus ardicus, arctic bramble. 

Veronica officinalis, male ſpeedwell, 

Veronica chamedrys, wild germander, 

Chenopodium ambroſioidos, Mexican ſweet blite. 

Capraria biflora, ſweet- weed or goat-weed, 

The ſophiſtication of tea practiſed by the ſmugglers 
in ſome of the ſouthern parts of this kingdom is well 
known, In particular, they have reduced to a re- 
gular proceſs the management of the leaves of the aſh 
and elder; which, when prepared, is called {rouch, 
and mixed, as is ſaid, in the proportion of one-third, 
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with the ordinary teas. 
in this ſophiſticated tea had been carried, to the de- 


triment of the trees, may be imagined, when the rea- 1. 


der is informed, that an act of parliament has lately 
been obtained to prohibit it, under very ſevere penalties. 

THELIGONUM, vpogG's carBAGE; a genus of 
the polyandria order, belonging to the morcecn class 
of plants. There is only one ſpecies ; viz. the eyno— 
crambe or dog's-cabbage of Dioſcorides. This plant 
grows plentifully in the ſouth of France, in Italy and 
Tartary. It is annual. The u ſtalks trail on the ground 
like thoſe of chickweed; they grow about a foot long; 
their joints are pretty cloſe, garuiſned with oval acute- 
pointed leaves, ſtanding on pretiy long foorſtalks, 
which are bordered. At each joint is placed one ot 
theſe leaves; and from the ſame point come out ſe— 
veral ſmaller, of the ſame ſhape, on ſhorter footftalks.. 
The flowers are produced from the wings of the ſtajks- 
in cluſters, ſitting very cloſe; they are {mal}, of an 
herbaceous white colour, ſo make no great appear- 
ance, The male and female flowers grow from the. 
ſame joint. The female flowers are ſucceeded by & 
ſingle roundiſh ſeed, which ripens in autumn. 

It is preſerved in botanic gardens for the ſake of va- 
The ſeeds of this muſt be ſown in autumn, in 
the place where the plants are to remain; for when 
they are ſown in the ſpring, the plants rarely come up 
the ſame year. They require no other culture but to. 
keep them clean from weeds, and thin them where they 
are too cloſe. | 

THEOBROMA, in botany, a genns of the po- 
lydelphia order, belonging to the pentandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies, both natives of the Indies. 

1. The firſt, which is the cacao, or chocolate- nut 
tree, is but of very moderate growth. See Cacao, 
(Encycl.) and Plate LXVI. | 

2. The gnazuma, or baſtard cedar of Jamaica, rifles. 
with anupright large trunk, branching numeroully, and. 
ſpreading 30 or 40 feet high ; with oblong, heart- 
ſhaped, ſerrated, alternate leaves, four inches long; 
and numerous ſmall yellowiſh flowers at the fides of 
the branches; ſucceeded by roundiſh, tuberculated. 
rough fruit, containing the ſeed... | 

TIBERIUS, the third emperor of Rome, under 
whoſe reign our Saviour ſuffered. See Rowe, n? 268, 
—281. 

TIMBER, (Zucycl.) Of all the different kinds 
known in Europe, oak 1s the beſt for building; and 
even when it lies expoſed to air and water, there 18 
none equal to it. Fir-timber is the next in degree of 
goodneis for building, eſpecially in England, where 
they build upon leaſes, It differs from oak in this, 
that it requires not much ſeaſoning, and therefore no 
great ſtock is required before-hand, Fir is uſed for 
flooring, wainſcoting, and the ornamental parts of 
building within doors. Eim 1s the next in uſe, eſpe- 
cially in England and France : it is very tough and 
pliable, and therefore eaſily worked: it does not rea- 


dily ſplit: and it bears driving of bolts and nails bet- 
ter than any other wood; for which rea ſon it is chiefly 


uſed by wheel-wrights, and coach- makers, for ſhatts, 
naves, &c. Beech is alſo uſed for many purpoſes : it 


is very tough and white when young, and of great 
ſtrength ;. but liable to warp very much when expoled 


to the weather, and to be worm-caten when uſed with- 
in 
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chairs, and other honſhold goods. Aſh is likewiſe a 
very uſeful wood, but very ſcarce in molt parts of Eu- 
rope; it ſerves in buildings, or for any other uſe, when 
ſcreencd from the weather; handſpikes and oars are 
chiefly made of it. Wild cheſnut timber is by many 
eſteemed to be as good as oak, and ſeems to have been 
much uſed in old buildings ; but whether thele trees 
are more ſcarce at preſent than formerly, or have been 
found not to anſwer fo well as was imagined, it is cer— 
tain this timber is now but little uſcd. Walnut- tree 
is excellent for the joiner's uſe, it being of a more cu- 
rious brown colour than beech, and not ſo ſubject to 


the worms. The poplar, abel, and aſpen trees, which 


are very little different from each other, are much uſed 
inſtead of fir, they look well, ang are tougher and 
harder. 

The goodneſs of timber not PO depends on the 
ſoil and fituation in which it ſtands, but likewiſe on 
the ſeaſon wherein it is felled. In this people diſagree 
very much ; ſome are for having it felled as ſoon as its 


fruit is ripe, others in the ſpring, and many in the 


autumn, But as the fap and moiſture of timber is 
certainly the cauſe that it periſhes much ſooner than 
it otherwiſe would do, it ſeems evident that timber 
ſhould be felled when there is the leaſt ſap in it, viz. 
from the time that the leaves begin to fall till the 
trees begin to bud. This work uſually commences 
about the end of April in England, becauſe the bark 
then riſes molt freely; for where a quantity of timber 
is to be felled, the ſtatute requires it to be done then, 
tor the advantage of tanning. 

The ancients chiefly regarded the age of the moon 
in felling their timber ; their rule was to fell it in the 
wain, or four days after the new moon, or ſometimes 
in the laſt quarter. Pliny adviſes it to be in the very 
article of the change, which happening to be in the 
laſt day of the winter ſolſtice, the timber, ſays he, will 
be incorruptible. Timber ſhould likewiſe be cut when 
of a proper age; for when it is either too young. or 
too old, it will not be ſo durable as when cut at a 
proper age. It is ſaid that oak ſhould not be cut un- 
der 60 years old, nor above 200. Timber, however, 
ſhould be cut in their prime, when almoſt fully grown, 
and before they begin to decay; and this will be ſooner 
or later, according to the dryneſs and moiſtneſs of the 
ſoil where the timber grows, as alſo according to the 
bigneſs of the trees; for there are no fixed rules in fel- 
ling of timber, experience aud judgment muſt direct 
here as in molt other caſes. 

After timber has been felled and ſawed, it muſt be 
ſeaſoned : for which purpoſe ſome adviſe it to be laid 
up in a very dry airy place, yet cut of the wind and 
ſun, or at lealt free from the extremitics of either; and 
that it may not decay, but dry evenly, they recom- 
mend it to be daubed over with cow-dung, It muſt 
not ſtand upright, but lie all along, one piece over 
another, only kept apart by ſhort blocks interpoſed, to 
prevent a certain mouldinels which they are otherwiſe 

apt to contract in ſweating. on one another; from 
which ariſes frequently a kind of fungus, eſpecially if 
there be any ſappy parts remaining. Others advite 
the planks of timber to be laid for a few days in fome 
pool or running ftream, in order to extract the fap, 
and afterwards to dry them in the ſun or air. By this 
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Timber. in doors; its greateſt uſe is for planks, bedſteads, 


„„ ; 


means, it is ſaid, they will be prevented from either 
chopping, caſting, or cleaving, but againſt ſhrinking 
there is no remedy. Some again are for burying them 
in the earth, others in a heat ; and ſome for ſcorchin 

and ſeaſoning them in fire, eſpecially piles, poſts, &c. 
which are to ſtand in water or earth. The Venetians 
firft found out the method of ſeaſoning by fire ; which 


Timber, 


* ribulu; 


is done after this manner: They put the piece to be 


ſeaſoned into a ſtrong and violent flame; in this they 
continually turn it round by means of an engine, and 
take it out when it is everywhere covered with a black 
coaly crult ; the internal part of the wood is thereby 
ſo hardencd, that neither earth nor water can damage 
it for a long time afterwards, 

After the planks of timber have been well ſeaſoned 
and fixed in their places, care is to be taken to defend 
or preſerve them ; to which the ſmearing them with 
linſeed oil, tar, or the like oleaginous matter, contri- 
butes much. The ancients, particularly Heliod and 
Virgil, adviſe the ſmoke- drying of all inſtruments made 
made of wood, by hanging them up in the chimneys 
where wood- fires are uſed. The Dutch preſerve their 
gates, portcullices, drawbridges, fluices, &c. by coat- 


ing them over with a mixture of pitch and tar, where- 


on they ſtrew ſmall pieces of cockle and other ſhells, 
beaten almoſt to powder, and mixed with ſea-ſand, 


which incruſts and arms them wonderfully againlt all | 


aſſaults of wind and weather. When timber is felled 
before the ſap is perfectly at reſt, it is very ſubject to 
the worms ; but to prevent and cure this, Mr Evelyn 
recommends the following remedy as the molt approved: 
Put common ſulphur into a cucurbit, with as much 
aquafortis as will cover it three fingers deep; diſtil it 
to drineſs, which is performed by two or three rec- 
tifications. Lay the ſulphur that remains at bottom, 
being of a blackiſh or ſand-red colour, on a marble, 
or put it in a glaſs, and it will difſolve into an oil; 

with this oil anoint the timber which is infected wich 
worms. This, he fays, will not only prevent worms, 
but preſerve all kinds of woods, and many other things, 
as ropes, nets, and maſts, from putrefaction, either in 
water, air, or ſnow, 

TRIBULUS, carrxors; a genus of the mono- 
gynia order, belonging to the decandria claſs of plants. 
There are three ſpecies; the molt remarkable is the 
terreſtris, with fix pair of lobes to each leaf, It is a 
very common weed in the ſouth of France, in Spain, 
and Italy, where it grows among corn, and on moſt 
of the arable land,. and is very troubleſome to the feet 
of cattle; for the fruit being armed with ſtrong prickles, 
run into the feet of the cattle which walk over the 
land. This is certainly the plant which is mentioned 
in Virgil's Georgics under the name of zribulus, tho? 
moſt of his commentators have applied it to other plants. 
It is called in Engliſh caltrops, from the form of the 
fruit, which reſembles thoſz inſtruments of war that 
were caſt in the enemies way to aunoy their horſes. — 
This hath a ſlender fibrous root, from which ſpring 
out four or five ſlender hairy ttalks, which ſpread flat 
on the ground, garniſhed at each joint with winged 
leaves, compoled of fix pair of narrow hairy lobes, al- 
molt of equal ſize; thoſe on the lower part of the (talk 
Band alternately, but toward the top they are placed 

oppolite, The flowers come out from the wings of 
the ſtalk, ſtanding upon ſhort footltalks; they are 

compoſed 
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compoſed of five broad, obtuſe, yellow petals, which 
ſpread open. In the centre is fituated an oblong ger- 
men, crowned by a headed ftigma, attended by ten 
ſhort ſtamina, terminated by ſingle ſummits, and are 
ſucceeded by roundiſh, five-cornered, prickly fruit, 
which, when ripe, divides into five parts, each havin 

a tranſverſe cell containing one or two ſeeds. — This 
plant is preſerved in botanic gardens for variety. It 
1s propagated by ſeeds, which ſhould be ſow in au— 
tumn; for thoſe which are kept out of the ground till 
foring commonly remain 1n the ground a whole year 
before the plants come up. Theſe ſeeds ſhould be 


| ſown on an open bed of light earth, where they are 


deſigned to remain; for as it is an annual plant, it 
doth not bear tranſplanting very well, unleſs it be done 
when the plants are very young. In the ſpring, when 
the plants come up, they ſhould be carefully cleared 
from weeds ; and where they come up too cloſe, ſome 
of the plants ſhould be pulled out to give room for the 
remaining plants to grow ; after this they will require 
no other culture þut to keep them clear from weeds. 
If the ſeeds are permitted to. ſcatter, the plants will 
come up the following ſpring, and maintain their place 
if they are not overborne with weeds. 

TRILL, or PLain SHAKE and Grveeo, in muſic, 
The firſt is defined to be a ſhake upon one note only, 
in the making whereof the ſcholar is directed to fin 
the firſt of the examples, (Plate CCCXIII. fig. 2.) be- 
ginning with the firit crotchgt, and beating every note 
with the throat upon the vowel o, to the laſt breath. 
The gruppo (as deſcribed by Playford) appears to be 
no other than the ſhake now practiſed, and which con- 
fiſts in the alternate prolation of two tones in juxta- 
poſition to each other, with a cloſe on the note imme- 
diately beneath the lower of them. The trill (ſays 


Playford) being the molt uſual grace, is made in elo- 


ſes or cadences ; and when on a long note, exclamation 
or paſſion is expreſſed there, the trill is made in the 
latter part of ſuch note; but moſt uſually upon bind- 
ing notes, and ſuch as precede the clofing note, Not- 
withſtanding this, Mr. Hawkins is of opinion that the 
trill is rather a defect than an ornament in ſinging; 
as being nothing more than the intermitted prolation 
of a ſingle tone. 

TROPAOLUM, IxDia Ckkss; a genus of the 
monogynia order, belonging to the octandria claſs of 
plants. There are two ſpecies: 1. The minus, or 
{mal} Indian creſs, grows naturally in Peru. This was 
firtt brought to Europe in 1684, and was raiſed in the 
gardens of count Bevening in Holland. It has a trail- 
ing herbaceous ſtalk, garniſhed with leaves almolt cir- 
cular. The foot-{talk is inſerted in the centre of the 


leaf, like a buckler, as in the navelwort; they are 


ſmooth, of a greyiſh colour; the flowers come out from 
the wings of the ſtalks, danding upon very long ſlen— 
der foot-ſtalks, of an admirable ſtructure, compoſed of 
ive acute-pointed petals ; the two upper are large and 
rounded, the three under are narrow ; their tails join 
together, and are lengthened into a tail two inches 
long. After the flower is paſt, the germen turns to a 
roundiſh fruit, which is furrowed, and divided into 
three lobes, each including one ſtreaked ſeed. It 
flowers from Midſummer till the froſt ſtops it in au— 
tumn. There are two varieties of this, one with a 
deep orange-coloured flower, inclining to red, and the 
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; 
other with a pale yellow flower. 


greater Indian creis, grows naturally about Lima; 
this has larger ſtalks than the former, 


The leaves are 


2. The majus, or Trying 


alſo larger, and their borders are indented almoſt into 
lobes; the flowers are larger, and their petals are round- 
ed at their points. There are are two colours of this 
ſort as in the former; and one with double flowers, 
which is propagated by cuttings, for it does not pro- 
duce ſeeds.— The firſt ſort is leſs common at preſent in 
the Engliſh gardens than the ſecond, though it was 
formerly more ſo ; the flowers of the latter being larger, 
make a finer appearance, for which it is preferred : 


they are both eftcemed annual plants, though they 


may be continued through the winter if they are kept 
in pots, and ſheltered in a geod green-houſe, in like 
manner as that with double flowers is preſerved ; ſo 
may be propagated by cuttings as that is. But, ag 
theſe ripen their ſeeds conſtantly every year, the plants 
are generally raiſed from them : theſe may be ſown in 
April in the places where they are to remain, which 
ſhould be where their ſtalks may have ſupport ; for they 
will climb ſix or eight feet high, when they are trained 
up, and then their flowers make a good appearance; 
but when they trail upon the ground, they will ſpread 
over the neighbouring plants and become unſightly. 
The flowers of theſe plants are frequently eaten in ſa- 


lads; they have a warm taſte like the garden creſs, 
and are efteemed very wholeſome ;z they are likewiſe 


uſed for garniſhing diſhes, The ſeeds are pickled, and 
by ſome are 8 85 to moſt kinds of * for 
ſauce. 


TRYING, in the ſea- language. A ſhip is ſaid to 


try or to lie a-iry, when no ſails are abroad but the 


main-ſail or mizen-ſail. 

TUBIPORA, or TuzuLaR14, a genus of ſubma- 
rine plants, belonging to the cryptogamia claſs, of the 
hardneſs of coral, and confilting of cylindric tubes ri- 


ſing from a thin cents of the ſame fort cf matter with - 


themſelves. See Plate CCCXVII. 

TYLES, (Encycl.) There are various kinds of 
tyles for the various occaſions of building; as plain, 
thack, ridge, roof, creaſe, gutter, pan, crooked, or 
Flemiſh, corner, hip, dormar, ſcallop, aſtragal, traverſe, 
paving, and Dutch tyles. 

Plain or thack tyles, are thoſe in ordinary uſe for 
covering of houſes. They are ſqueezed flat, while 


yet ſoft, in a mould. They are of an oblong figure; 


and by 17 Edw. IV. c. 4. are to be 10+ inches long, 
and 64 broad, and half an inch and half a quarter 
thick. But theſe dimenſions are not over ſtrictly kept 
to.—Ridge, roof, or creaſe tyles, are thoſe uſed to 
Cover the ridges of houſes, being made circular breadth- 
wiſe, like an half-cylinder ; they arc, by the aforeſaid 
ſtatute, to be 13 inches long, and of the ſame thick- 
neſs with the plain tyles.—IT'p or corner tyles, are 
thoſe which lic on the hips or corners of roofs. As to 
form, they are firſt made flet like plain tyles, but of a 
quadrangular figure, whoſe two ſides are right lines, 


and two ends edges of circles, one end beivg a little 


concave and the other convex. The convex end is to 
be about ſeven times as broad as the concave end, ſo 
that they would be triangular but that one corner is 
taken off; then, before they are burnt, they are bent 
on a mould breadthwiſe, like ridge tyles. They have 


an hole at their narrow end to nail them on by, and are 


laid 


_| 
Tyies. 


Tyles, 
Vayer. 


their own earth. 


 clination to ſcepticiſm. 
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laid with their narrow end upwards ; by ſtatute, they 
are to be 10 inches long, and of a convenient breadth 
and thickneſs. —Gntter tiles, are thoſe which lie in 
putters or valleys in croſs buildings. They are made 
like corner-tyles, only the corners of the broad end 
are turned back again with two wings, They have 


no holes in them, but are laid with the broad end up- 


upwards, without any nailing. They are made in the 
{ame mould as the corner-tyles, and have the ſame di- 
menſions on the convex fide, Their wings are each 
four inches broad and eight long. Pan, crooked, 
or Flemiſh tyles, are uſed in covering of ſheds, lean- 


to's, and all kinds of flat-roof buildings. They are in 


form of an oblong parallelogram, as plain tyles ; but 
are bent breadthwiſe forwards and backwards in form 
of an S, only one of the arches 1s at leaſt three times 
as big as the other ; which biggeſt arch is always laid 
uppermoſt, and the leſs arch of another tyle lies over 
the edge of the great arch of the former. They have 
no holes for pins, but hang on the laths by a knot of 
They are uſually 144 inches long, 
and 10 broad. By 12 Geo. I. c. 25. they are to be, 
when burnt, not leſs than 134 inches long, and gx 
inches wide, and half an inch thick. —Dormar or dor- 
man tyles conſiſt of a plain tyle and a triangular piece 
of a plain one flanding up at right angles to one fide 
of the plain tyle, and ſwept with an arch of a circle 
from the othey end, which end terminates in a point. 
Of theſe tyles there are two kinds, the triangular piece 
in ſome ſtanding on the right, in others on the left fide 
of the plain tyle. And of theſe again there are two 
kinds, ſome having a plain whole tyle, others but 
balf a plain tyle. But in them all the plain tyle bas 
two holes for the pins at that end where the 'broad 
end of the triangular piece ftands. Their uſe is to be 


U, 


AYER (Francis de la Mothe le), a Pariſian coun- 
ſellor of tate, and preceptor to the duke of An- 
jou» only brother to Lewis XIV. was born at Paris in 
1588. He was admitted into the French academy in 
1639 ; but his ſtyle was leſs polite than that of his 
fellow. academicians. He was a man of a regular con- 
duct, like that of the ancient ſages; however, his au- 
ſterity and wiſdom did not prevent his being accuſed 
of having no religion, This was probably founded on 
certain Dialogues written by him, and publiſhed un- 
der the name of Orafius Tubero, and upon his ſhow- 
ing throughout his works in general too great an in- 
He was greatly affected at 
the loſs of his only ſon; and his grief diſordered him 
ſo much, that be married again, though he was above 
75, and had no reaſon to lament his firſt wife. 
died in 1672, aged 84. 

VESPA, the was p, in zoology, a genus of inſects 
of the hymenoptera order; of which the following are 
the characters: The mouth is armed with jaws, but 
has no roſtrum: the upper wings are folded in both 


ſexes: the ſting is ſharp-pointec, and concealed with- 


in the abdomen: the eyes are lunular: the body is 
{mooth, without hair: to which may be added, that 
the antennæ are broken, the firſt articulation being 
longer than the reſt ; the under wings ſhorter than the 
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ſides of the dormars, the plain part lying on the roof, 


tyles, only their lower ends are in form of an aſtragal, 


He 


YVES . 
laid in the gutters betwixt the roof and the cheeks or 


and the triangular part ſtanding perpendicularly by the 
cheek of the dormar ; they are excellent to keep out 
the wet in thoſe places, and yet they are hardly known 
any where but in Suffex. The dimenſions of the plain 
tyle part are the {ame as thoſe of a plain tyle ; and the 
triangular part is of the ſame length, and its breadth 
at one end ſeven inches, and at the other nothing, 
Scallop or aſtragal tyles are in all reſpects like plain 


viz, a ſemicircle with a ſquare on each fide. They 
are uſed in ſome places for weather-tyling —Tranſ- 
verſe tyles are a kind of irregular plain tyles, having 
the pin-holes broken out, or one of the lower ecrners 
broken off. Theſe are laid with the broken end up- 
wards, upon rafters where pinned tyles cannot bang. 

Flemiſh or Dutch tyles are of two kinds, ancient 
and modern: the ancient were uſed for chimney foot- 
paces; they were painted with antique figures, and 
frequently with poſtures of ſoldiers, fome with com- 
partments, and ſometimes with moreſque devices; but 
they come much ſhort of the,defign and colours of the 
modern ones. The modern Flemiſh tyles are com- 
monly uſed plaſtered up in the jaumbs of chimneys in- 
ſtead of chimney-corner ſtones. Theſe are better gla- 
zed, and ſuch as are painted (for ſome are only white) 
are done with more curious figures and more lively co- 
lours than the ancient ones. But both kinds feem to 
be made of the ſame whitiſh clay as our white glazed 
earthen ware; the modern ones are commonly painted 
with birds, flowers, &c. The ancient ones are only 
five inches and a quarter ſquare, and about three quar- 
ters of an inch thick; the modern ones fix inches and 
a half ſquare, and three quarters of an inch thick. 
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upper; the abdomen joined to the thorax by a very 
ſhort ſtalk ; and the ſtemmata three in number. 
1. The crabro, has the antennæ and head of a dun 
colour, ſome what brown. The upper lip is yellow, 
and the eyes are blackiſh. The middle of the thorax 
is black; brown on the fore-part, the ſides, and be- 
hind. The legs are of the ſame brown colour, incli- 
ning to cheſnut. The firſt ſegment of the abdomen is 
black mixed with brown, and flightly edged with Je- 
mon colour; the others are black on the upper fide, 
a portion of which is again covered by the upper ſeg- 
ment, and yellow underneath. Upon the yellow are 
ſeen two black ſpots on each of the rings ; one on each 
fide, connected with the black colour of the upper 
part. This large ſpecies of waſps makes its neſt in 
the trunks of hollow trees, and in the timber-work of 
lofts. Its cakes or combs are compoſed of a ſubſtance 
reſembling coarſe paper or ruſty parchment. It is very 
voracious, devouring other inſe&s, and even bees. Of 
thoſe inſects, ſome live in ſociety, others are ſolitary. 
A diſtinguiſhing character of this genus of flies is 
their bodies being ſmooth and apparently without 
hairs. Their upper wings, when at reſt, are folded 
in two the whole length of them. At the riſe of each 
of thoſe wings 18 fituate a ſcaly part, which performs. 
the office of a ſpring to hinder the upper wing from 
riüng 


ves pn. 
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riſing too high in the flapping of their wings; a cau- 


w_— ;, very important to thoſe carnivorous inſets who 


Barbut on 
Inſects. 


purſue their prey on full ſtretch of wing. 

2. The vulgaris, or common waſp. Theſe raiſe 
ſubterraneous buildings, live in aſſociations, feed on 
plunder, and commit great outrages on our wall fruit. 
This numerous commonwealth is founded by a ſingle 
female impregnated during the autumn, and that has 
weathered out the ſeverity of the winter, It digs a 
hole in a dry foil, contrives itſelf a ſinuous inlet, or 
elſe it takes up with the dwelling-place of a mole, 
where it haſtily builds a few cells and depoſits its eggs. 
Within the ſpace of 20 days, they have gone through 
the different Rates of larvæ, chryſalids, and are turned 


to waſps. Nature, all-wiſe, provides for every thing. The 


mule-waſps, or that are of no ſex, are the only ones that 


labour at laying the foundation of the republic. The 


firſt eggs that are hatched prove to be neuter waſps. 
No ſooner are they come into exiſtence, but they fall 
to work, enlarge the hole, and go about upon wood, 
lattice- work, and window-ſaſhes, in ſearch of materials 
for building. With their teeth they cut, hack, and 
tear off ſmall fibres of wood, which they moiſten with 
a liquor they diſgorge, and then convey them to the 
work-ſhop. Other labourers are in waiting for them, 
who with thoſe materials ſet about the conſtruction of 
the waſp-neſt; an edifice outwardly compoled of ſheets 
of paper, which not being in contact with each other, 
dampneſs cannot penetrate to the inſide. This latter 
part conſiſts of 12 or 15 ftories, and between each 
runs a colonnade formed by the faſtenings which con- 
nect the cakes one to the other. Every ſtory is as it 
were a market-place, where the citizens may take 
their walks. The cells are hexagonal. 1t is the cradle 
in which the mother continues to lay eggs of neuter— 


it depoſits 300 eggs of females, and as many of males. 
The elder brothers, or firſt-hatched inſects, take ama- 
zing care of thoſe born after them, by proportioning 
their food to the delicacy of their ſtomach. Firſt, it 


conſiſts of the juice of fruits and meats, afterwards 


it is the carcaſes of inſects. The caterers provide for 
the labourers. Each one takes his own portion ; there 
is no diſpute, no fighting. The republic grows daily 
more numerous, living in profound peace. Every in- 
dividual, as ſoon as he has acquired ſufficient ſtrength, 
flies away to the fields. They then become a gang of 
banditti; they pillage our wall-trees, break into our 
fruit before its maturity, dart with the fierceneſs of 
hawks upon our bees, cut their throats to poſſeſs them- 
ſelves of their honey, plunder and lay waſte their com- 
monwealth, riot on the fruits of their labour, and ob- 
lige them to remove, During the period of plenty, 
the waſps bring all the booty to the neſt, and ſhare it 
among ſt them. There is nothing then goes forwards 
but feaſting, rioting, and pood-fellowſhip; but concord 
cannot be laſting among robbers. Towards the month 
of October proviſions begin to run ſhort; when this live- 
ly, this amicable young brood is fired with a kind of 
rage, and the neſt is now nothing but a ſcene of hor- 
ror. The neuters and males tear from their cradles 
the eggs, the larvæ, the chryſalids, and the new-born 
inſeQs, without ſhowing mercy to any. They next 
hptit one againſt another, though their duels ſeldom 
proceed to death as thoſe of the bees. The males 
alone are deſtitute of tinge. The hopes of the tate, 
the ſolicitude for poſterity, the love of their native 
Vol. X. 2 


! 
place, no longer exiſt; the whole commonwealth is Virgula. 
overturned to the very foundation, Frotts and rains —— — 


. 


throw the citizens into a ſtate of languor. They al- 
moſt all periſh, luckily for us and our bees. Some 
few females eſcape the diſaſters of inteſtine war and 
the ſeverity of winter, which in the enſuing ſpring be- 
come founders of new republics, One robber is ſome- 
times uſeful in bringing another to puniſhment. Some 
butchers hang up before their ſhop a calt's liver or 
any other tender meat. The waſps come in queſt of 
this delicate food ; and, fond of enjoying it to them- 
ſelves, they purſue the blue-bottle flies, from whoſe 
eggs are produced the maggots that ſpoil meat: and 
this is the only advantage we can reep from waſps. 
3. The aerial waſps are a very ſmall ſpecies ; nor is 
their ſociety numerous. Their hiſtory, as well as their 
manners, are the ſame as thoſe of the common waſp ; 
but their buildings are on a different conſtruction. 
Their neſt is faſtened to the branch of a tree with a 
kind of a band, and 1s in bigneſs from the fize of an 
orange down to that of an egg. Wood reduced to 
paper is the material part of it, which, if it were of a 
ruddy colour, might be taken for a large openinz roſe. 
It 1s covered over with a varniſh impenetrable by wa- 
ter. One of thoſe neſts was neither mollified nor im— 
paired by that element.—There are 25 other ſpecies. 
VIRGULA pivina, or Baculus divinatorius, &c. 
a forked branch, in the form of a Y, cut off an hazel- 


ſick, by means whereof people have pretended to diſ- 


cover mines, ſprings, &c. under ground. The me- 
thod of uſing it is thus: "Phe perſon who bears it, 
walking very ſlowly over the places where he ſuſpects 
mines or ſprings may be, the effluvia exhaling from 
the metals, or vapour from the water, impregnating 


the wood, makes it dip or incline, which is the fign 
waſps to the number of 15000 or 16000; after which | 


of a diſcovery. 

Some diſpute the matter of fact, and deny it to be 
poſſible. Others, convinced by the great number of 
experiments alleged in its behalf, look out for the na- 
tural cauſes thereof: The corpuſcles, ſay thoſe authors, 
riſing from the ſprings or minerals, entering the rod, 
determine it to bow down, in order to render it paral- 
lel to the vertical lines which the effluvia deſcribe in 
their riſe. | 

The famous Father Kircher, in his Mundus Subter- 
raneus, in which many intereſting particulars are found 
concerning mines, derides theſe practices, and denies, 
from his own experience, the truth of the aſſertions 
concerning them. He ſeems, however, to have ſome 
faith in ſympathies, and propoſes even new divining 
wands of his own invention; the effects of which, 
though more dependent on phyfical cauſes, are not, 
however, more certain. He believes, for inſtance, 
that a*'wand, one end of which ſhould be made of ſal 
gem, and the other of wood, being ſuſpended and ba- 
lanced above a mine of ſalt, would be inclined towards 
the ground ; and he ſupports his opinion by an expe- 
riment. This experiment conſiſts in evaporating over 
the fire a ſolution of ſal gem below the wand, which 
is by this means really made to incline. We need not 


be deeply learned in chemiſtry to diſcover, that the 


wand would have inclined in the fame manner if Fa- 
ther Kircher had evaporated pure water inſtead of a 
ſolution of ſal gem; becauſe the water would have 
equally well attached itſelf to the ſaline end of the 

wand ; conſequently this experiment proves nothing. 
The ſame author propoſes alſo to diſcover mines of 
46 H mer- 
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Vitex, mercury by employing a wand, one end of which is 


Vitrification 


made of gold, and the other of wood, in hopes that 
the emanations of the mercury would attach themſelves 
to the gold rather than to the wood, and would make 
it incline downwards. Bu: this effect certainly cannot 
be produced unlzſs the mercury was evaporating; for 
which purpoſe two conditions are neceſſary : 1. The 
mercury mult be in a native metailic ſtate, and not mi- 


neruliſed, as it is in einnabar; and, 2. it muſt alſo be 


expoſed to the heat of ſome ſubterranean fire, by which 
it is volatiliſed and ſublimed, the ordinary heat of the 
earth being far too little for this parpoſe. This ſe- 


cond phyſical or chemical divining wand propoſed by 


Father Kwcher is therefore no better than the former; 
and probably the ſame judgment may be paſſed upon 
all other wands made upon the ſame principles and in 
imitation of theſe. Laſtly, the ſame author poſitively 
affirms, that be hung and balanced a wand, one half 
of which was made of alJer-tree, and the other half 
of ſome wood that has no {ſympathy with water, over 
a ſubterranean water, and that he obſerved the end of 
the wand incline towards the earth. | | 
VITEX, the Acnvs CasTvus, or Chaſte Tree; a 
genus of the angioſpermia order, belonging to the di- 
dynamia claſs of plants. There are three ſpecies ; of 
which the moſt remarkable is the agnus caſtus, or com- 
mon chaſte tree. This grows naturally in Sicily near 
Naples, by the lides of rivers, and in the Archipelago 
in moilt places: it has a ſhrubby ſtalk 10 or 12 feet 
high, ſending out branches oppoſite the whole length, 
which are angular, pliable, and have a greyiſh bark, 
garniſhed with leaves for the moſt part placed oppo— 
lite, compoſed of five, fix, or ſeven lobes, which unite 
at the footſtalk, and ſpread out like the fingers of a 
hand, ending in blunt points, of a dark green on their 
upper fide, but hoary on their under. The flowers 
are produced in ſpikes at the extremity of the branches, 


from ſcven to fifteen inches long, diſpoſed in whorls 


round the ſtalks, with intervals between each whorl : 
they are of the lip-kind ; the two lips are each cut 
into three ſegments, the middle being larger than the 
two ſides; in ſome plants white, and in others blue: 
theſe are generally late before they appear; fo that in 
bad ſeaſons they do not open fair. The flowers have 

an agreeable odour, and make a good appearance in 
avtumn, when the flowers of moſt other ſhrubs are 
gone; for, in warm mild ſeaſons, theſe ſhrubs are in 
full flower in the middle of OQober. 

Tais ſort is pretty common in many Enpl:ſh gar— 
dens, where it bas been long an inhabitant, but was 
not much propagated till of late years. It is very 
hardy; and may be propagated by planting the cut- 
tings early in the ſpring, before they ſhoot. 

VITRIFICATION, the production of glaſs, one 
of the moſt curious and moſt important operations in 
chemiltry. See GLass, (Encycl) | 

The hardneſs, beauty, and perfe& tranſparency, of 
glaſs render it very extenſively uſeful in ordinary life, in 
natural philſophy, in ehemiſtry, and in many arts. Almoſt 
any form may be given to glaſs, and all kinds of veſſels 
and utenſils may be formed of it, which are capable of 
reſiſting the moſt powerful corroſives and ſolvents. 
Glaſs is capable of receiving and preſerving the fineſt 
poliſh. Its properties of tranſmitting and refracting 
the rays of light, and of reflecting theſe rays when 
one of its ſurfaces is covered with a metallic coat, ren- 
der it very vſeful for conſtructing mirrors, teleſcopes, 


microſcopes, and all kinds of optical glaſſes; for col- Vinten 
lecting, ſeparating, and decompoſing the rays of 


light; and for exhibiting many wonderful catoptrical 
and dioptrical appearances and experiments. If to 
theſe admirable properties we add that of imitating 
the many. brilliant precious tones, opaque or tranſpa- 
rent, we ſhall eafily be convinced that perfect plaſs is 
one of the molt beautiful and excellent productions of 
human induſtry, 

Perfect glaſs, or the moſt beautiful factitious cry. 
ſtal, is perfectly fimilar in appearance to the whiteſt 
and moit tranſparent natural vitrifiable ſtones. The 
only ſenahible difference between theſe natural and arti- 
ficial productions is, that the latter are much leſs hard 
and more fufible than natural cryſtal or any other vi— 


trifiable ſtone, In fact, pure glaſs or artificial cryſtal 


is efſentially of the ſame nature as vitrifiable Rones 
or we may rather ſay, that it is vitrifiable earth itſelf 
rendered more fuſible only by certain additions, as we 
{hall ſoon ſhow. | | | | 

The moſt fimple and elementary of all earths, called 
by chemiſts virtrifable earth, forms the hardeft and 
molt tranſparent of, all natural bodies when its inte- 
grant parts are united together in a due ſtate of ag- 
gregation: but the parts of vitrifiable earth cannot 
form this aggregation, unleſs they have bern previ- 
ouſly ſo much ſeparated- from each other that they 


poſſeſs a mobility, which enables them to unite toge- Chemical 
ther according to their natural tendency: the integrant Diet onarj, 


parts of elementary earth may acquire this mobility by 
two methods; namely, by the interpoſition of the 
parts of water or of thoſe of fire. 

Almoſt all the vitrifiable ſtones that we know, as 
diamonds, rock-cryſtal, and other hard tranſparent 
ſtones, appear to have been once diſperſed in infinitely 
ſmall molecules through much water, from which they 
have afterwards been depoſited, and then have united 
together and formed the very hard tranſparent maſſes 
which we now fee. Poſſibly ſome of theſe ſtones may 
have been formed by fire, and by a true fuſion. Of theſe 
two ways, that of the diviſion and elaboration by wa- 
ter cannot be practiſed by human art, on account of 
the many ages required for the operation. 

By the ſecond method, namely, fufion, the time re- 
quired for which is better adapted to the ſhortneſs of 
our lives, we certainly might, with a ſufficient degree 
of heat, melt vitrifiable earth, and all other kinds of 
earths ; ſince theſe, when ſufficiently purified, are re- 
duced to the nature of vitrifiable earth ; and we might 
convert theſe eaxths into maſſes of eryſtal, or of hard 
tranſparent ſtones, as perfect as the natural precious 
ſtones. To a word, nothing but a heat ſufficiently in- 
tenſe is required to melt any earthy matter, and to 
convert it into a diamond as brilliant and as hard as 
the moſt perfect natural diamonds : but here a great, 
and hitherto unſurmountable, difficulty occurs, name- 
iy, to produce a heat ſufficiently intenſe to melt the 
moſt pure and ſimple vitrifiable earth ; for the moſt 
violent heat that art has ever produced is inſufficient 
to melt even many of the common impure earths and 
ſtones; and is therefore much leſs capable of melting 
that earth, which, becaufe it is the ſimpleſt and pu- 
reſt, is alſo the moſt unfuſible of all natural bodies. 

Hence we conclude, that although we know by 
what means the paris of the -pureſt earthy principle 
may be ſo united as to form bodies ſimilar to the na- 


| tural precious ſtones, yet we cannot poſſibly put theſe 


means 


* 
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Vitrification means in execution: but if we cannot artificially produce 
— ſolid maſſes of pure earth exactly ſimilar in all their pro- 


Chem. 
Dit. 


pertics to the natural precious ſtones, we can however 
very well imitate theſe beautiful natural productions, 
not in their hardneſs and unfufibility, but in their 
tranſparency and luſtre; that is, in their molt obvious 
and ftriking qualities, by means of compoſitions of 
glaſs or factitious cryſtal, The ſolution of this pro- 
blem is founded on the following principles, 

Fir, pure and elementary earth, which makes the 
principal baſis of all vitrifications, and therefore called 
vitrifiable earth, is indeed unfufible with regard to us: 
but we know, that certain very fufible ſubſtances are 
capable of uniting intimately with this earth, and of 
communicating to it ſome of their fuſibility; ſo that 
by their means we may reduce it to a perfect fufion, 

Secondly, the ſubſtances capable of acting upon 
the eartby principle are the inflammable principle or 
phlogiltor, and ſeveral ſaline matters: but we may 
remark, that as theſe ſubſtances do only act as fluxes 
by uniting intimately with the vitrifiable earth, and 
while they themſelves make part of the glaſs; and alſo, 
as the-integrant parts of theſe fluxes are not capable 
of forming either with each other, or with the parts 
of vitrifiable earth, ſo ſtrong an adheſion as that which 
can be formed between the parts of the pure vitrifiable 


earth; it follows, that all factitious cryſtal muſt be 
much leſs hard than natural cryſtals or other hard 


fones, fince theſe contain only pure vitrifiable earth. 
Thirdly, in conſequence of the principle, that all 
compound bodies partake of the properties of their 
component parts, factitious cryſtals ought to partake 
ſo much more of the properties of inflammable and ſa- 
line matters, and ought to be removed ſo much more 


from thoſe of pure vitrifiable ſtones, as they contain 


a larger quantity of thoſe matters. Accordingly we 
find, that the ſmaller quantity of flux that is contain- 
ed in glaſs, the greater hardneſs, luſtre, and reſem- 
blance to natural tones it has, provided the fuſion has 
been complete. Thus glaſs is ſo much more perfect, 
as it poſſeſſes more of the properties of vitrifiable earth. 

Theſe principles, which are inconteſtable, being 
once underſtood, are eaſily applicable to the art of 
making glaſs; ſince, if we could produce a fire ſuffi- 
ciently intenſe, and bad furnaces and veſſels capable of 
ſuſtaining it, we ſhould make glaſs equal to the pre- 
cious ſtones: it is therefore evident, that the moſt im- 
portant objc& in vitrification, is to have furnaces ca- 
pable of producing the greateſt heat, and pots or cru- 


eibles capable of reſiſting, during a long time, this 
| heat, and alſo the action of the vitreſcent matter that 


they contain. Theſe pots, as has been clſcwhere obſer— 
ved, ought to be made entircly of the moſt refractory 
and pureſt ciay, weil waſhed and cleanſed from all 
ſandy, ferruginous, and pyritous matters, and mixed 
with a certain proportion of the ſame clay baked, and 


pounded not very finely. The quantity of baked clay 


that ought to be mixed with the crude clay, to pre- 
vent the pots from cracking, when dried or when ex— 
poſed to violent heat, is not abſolutely determined, 
but varies in different glaſs-houſes, according as the 
cruce clay employed be more or leſs fat, as it is called. 

The ovens and furnaces are different, according to 
the quantity of materials to be vitrifed. See the ar- 
ticle GLass, (Encycl.) In large works, wood or foſſil 
coal are uſed; and the furnaces are ſo conſtructed that 
the flame of the fuel circulates and burns withia very 
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intenſely. As theſe furnaces vary much in different Vittification 


1 


countries and glaſs-houſes, and as a deſcription would 
not be very intelligible without figures, we ſhall refer 
the reader to other works in which theſe ſeveral fur- 
naces are deſcribed and repreſented ; particularly to 
the French edition of Neri's Art of making Glaſs, 
with Notes by Merret and by Kunckel; and to an excel- 


Tent Memoir by Dr D'Antic of Paris. We ſhall here 


ſay only in general, that theſe furnaces are placed un- 


der large and lofty buildings called halls; that they 


are covered with a vaulted roof; and that they have 
no chimney, but only lateral openings, through which 
the melted glaſs is drawn from the pots. Under theſe 
openings is built a kind of platform or banquette, on 
which the pots containing the glaſs ftand, one of 
which is oppoſite to each opening. In the middle of 
the furnace, below the banquette, is a ſpace, acroſs 
which iron bars are laid. In this ſpace, which com- 
municates with a large cavity below call:d'the 4/5. Hole, 
the fuel is placed, In theſe furnaces, which have not 
any chimney, as we have faid, the fire is nevertheleſs 
very intenſe. This intenſe heat is occaſioned by the 


great capacity of the furnace, by means of which a 18. 


ſtrong draught of air paſſes continually from the aſh- 


hole: beſides, the flame being vividly agitated by air, 


and not being drawn out of the furnace by any chim- 
ney, circulates in every direction witbin the furnace, 
and produces a very violent heat. Moſt glaſs-houſe 
furnaces have alſo hollow towers that communicate 


with the cavity of the furnace, and which therefore 


increaſe the capacity of the whole. In theſe the heat 
is not nearly ſo intenſe as in the furnace. They are 
employed to contain the fritt, or the pieces of manu- 


factured glaſs that are to be annealed. Such is the 


general diſpoſition of the furnaces of glaſs-houſes. 
Next to the good condition of the pots aud furnaces, 
the moſt important and eſſential matter is the conſidera- 


tion of the kinds and proportion of the fluxes. Ot 


theſe we may obſerve two kinds, namely, the inflam- 
mable and the ſaline. As we cannot obtain the pure 
inflammable principle, we muſt, when we intend that 
it ſhould enter into the compoſition of glaſs, chooſe for 
this purpoſe ſome of the earthy ſubſtances with which 
it is found naturally combined; and theſe are parti— 
cularly metallic earths, which are belt adapted for con- 


veying phlogiſton into vitreous compoſitions : but all 


theſe carths are not equally fit for this purpoſe. All 
metals are compoſed of an ezrthy matter intimately 
combined with a ſufficient quantity of the inflam- 
mable principle to be very futible, and at the ſame 
time very opaque. Some of theſe metals, namely, thoſe 
called pere, are unalterable by fire, and cannot be 
entirely, or even partly, depr:ved of phſogiſton: but 
as every metallic ſubſtance is incapable of uniting with 
earthy matters while it retains its metallic Rate, there- 
fore no perfect metal can be vitrifi.d, The caſe is dif— 
ferent with thoſe metallie ſubitances, the phlogiſton of 
which may be burnt, or otherwiſe deſtroyed. The earths 
or calxes of moſt, perhaps of all combuttible metals, 
when not perfectly deprived of all their phlogiſton, are 


capable of being reduced to a vitreous ſtate, by means 


of their remaining inflammable principle. As they are 
not then in a metallic ſtate, they can facilitate the fu- 
ſion of vitrifiable earths, may contract wich theſe an 
intimate union, and reduce them to a ſtate of perfect 
vitrification ; but theſe phlogiſticated calxes of im- 
perfect metals promote vitrification more or leſs, ac- 

46 H 2 cording 
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Vitrifieation cording to their particular natures. Some of theſe, as, 


Chem, 
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for inſtance, tin, cannot be without great difficulty 
brought to that preciſe degree of calcination that is 
neceſſary to vitrification ; becauſe the heat required 
for this purpoſe deprives them of all their phlogiſton, 
and renders them in a high degree refractory, O- 
thers, in whatever manner they be calcined, either re- 
tain too little phlogiſton to be ſufficiently fufible, al- 
though they fill retain enough to give them colour; 
or if they be not calcined ſo much as to loſe their fu- 
ſibility, they cannot be melted but into opaque maſſes, 
ſo nearly in a metallic ſtate that they cannot be united 
intimately with vitrifiable earths. Such, eſpecially, 
are the earths of iron and of copper. 

Of all metallic earths, that of lead is fitteſt for vi- 
trification. This metal, which contains a large por- 
tion of phlogiſton, is quickly deprived of ſo much of 
it, that it loſes its metallic tate, and is eaſily melted 
into a tranſparent vitreous maſs; but it has, at the 
ſame time, this remarkable property, that when once 
it has loſt as much phlogiſton as is neceſſary to diſpoſe 
it to vitrification, its calx ſtrongly retains as much of 


it as is neceſſary to give to it its greateſt degree of vi- 


treſcibility ; and that it may be ſooner diſſipated into 
vapours by the continued action of a very intenſe fire, 
than it can be changed into an earth totally dephlogi- 
ſticated, and conſcquently refractory, like the calxes 
of tin and of regulus of antimony. Beſides, the fufible 
earth of lead is one of theſe that retain the leaſt colour. 
All theſe qualities render it preferable to any other 


metallic earth for the purpoſes of vitrification. The 


earth of biſmuth, which in the above-mentioned pro- 

pertics reſembles the earth of lead, may probably be 

employed with equa] ſucceis: but as the calxes of lead 

are much more common than thoſe of biſmuth, the uſe 

of this ſemi-metal is not known to manufacturers of 
laſs, | 7 | 

In whatever manner the calx of lead has been pre- 
pared, provided it be really in a calcined and not in a 
metallic ſtate, it may be uſed in vitrification, Ac- 
cordingly, the grey calx, or aſhes of lead, maſſicot, 
red-lcad, litharge, ceruſs, and all the precipitates of 
jeed, ſeparated from acids by unmetallic intermediate 
ſubſtances, being mixed with ſand or any other vitrift- 
able ftone, and expoſed to a ſufficient degree of fire, 
do always promote the fuſion of theſe matters, and 
form with them glaſſes more or leſs hard and tranſpa- 
rent, according to the ſtrength of the fire and the pro- 
portion of the ingredients. 

The earth of lead conſtantly retains, as we have 
ſaid, enovgh of the inflammable principle to preſerve 
its tubbility. When it is expoſed ſingly to the fire, it 
vitrilies with a very moderate heat. It has more phlo- 
gilton than is requiſite for its vitrification. The fu- 
ſibility, fluidity, and activity of this glaſs of lead, 
when pure, are ſo great, that it cannot be contained 
in any crucible, all which it eafily ipervades ; there- 
fore pure glaſs of lead is never made. But as the calx 
of lead has more pblogiſton than is required for its own 
vitrification, it may divide this exceſs of inflammable 
principle with any unmetallic earths with which it 1s 
mixed, and thus may produce their fuſion and perfect 
vitrification. The glaſſes formed by a mixture of calx 
of lead with unmetallic earths, have more conſiſtence, 
hardaeſs, and leſs fuſibility, than pure glaſs of lead. 
The proportions of calx of lead and of ſand employ- 
ed in theſe kinds of glaſs are from one part to two 
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of calx of lead, to one of ſand or of ground flints. 


We may obſerve upon the ſubject of glaſſes that — 


contain no other flux than phlogiſton or metallic 
earths, of lead, or of any other metal, that none of 
them are perfectly white, but are all more or leſs co- 
loured ; becauſe phlogiſton is, as chemiſts know, the 
principle of colours. Secondly, theſe glaſſes have a 
greater denſity or ſpecific gravity than any natural cry- 


ttalline ſtone; all metallic earths being heavier than any 


that are not metallic. 

Thirdly, metallic glaſſes are generally ſomewhat leſs 
brictle, are leſs liable to be broken by the alterations 
of heat and cold, and have more of a certain ſmooth- 
neſs, or, as it were, unctuoſity, not eaſily to be de- 
ſcribed, than plaſſes made altogether of unmetallic 
earths. Theſe properties can only be attributed to the 
inflammable principle, a pretty conſiderable quantity 
of which is united with them. As theſe latter quali- 


ties of glaſs are valuable, a certain quantity of calx of 


lead generally enters into the compotition of moſt fine 
glaſſes, which are diſtinguiſhed from ordinary glaſs by 
the name cry/?al-glaſs, 


From what we have ſaid concerning the properties Cle 
of metallic earths in vitrification, we may perceive, Dict. 


that the more calx of lead, or other metallic earth, en- 
ters into the compoſition of any glaſe, the more fu- 
fible, ſoft, coloured, and denſe this glaſs is; and re- 
ciprocally. The colours given to glaſs by calxes of 
lead are ſhades of yellow. 

Saline ſubſtances are the ſecond kind of fluxes uſed 
in vitrification : but all theſe ſubſtances are not equally 
fit for this purpoſe; not that they are not all very fu- 
ible, but for ſeveral reaſons hereafter to be men- 
tioned, 


| Firſt, neither the pure and diſengaged acids, nor vo- 


latile alkalis, nor ammoniacal ſalts, can be employed as 
fluxes in vitrification ; becauſe. none of theſe ſaline mat- 
ters is ſufficiently fixed. Their volatility is ſo great, 
that they may be totally diſſipated by fire before they 
could act in any degree upon vitrifiable earth. 

Secondly, none of the neutral ſalts with baſis of fix- 
ed alkali, containing either vitriolic acid, or marine 
acid, can be employed as fluxes in vitrification. This 
proceeds, not from their want of fuſibility, or of the 
neceſſary degree of fixity, but from the union of the 
acid and the alkali ; which is ſo ſtrong that they can- 
not act with ſufficient force upon other ſubſtances, and 
particularly upon vitrifiable earth. The ſaline mat- 
ters fit for vitrification are, fixed alkalis, vegetable and 
mineral; nitres with baſis of fixed alkali; ſedative ſalt, 
and borax ; fufible ſalt of urine, or rather phoſphoric 
acid, 75 

Of all ſaline matters, fixed alkalis, vegetable and 
mineral, are moſt frequently uſed in vitrification. 
Theſe alkalis are fuſible with a moderate heat; they 
are ſo fixed that they can reſiſt during a ſufficient time 
the heat of ordinary vitrifications ; and they act pow- 
erfully upon flints, ſands, and other vitrifiable ſtones. 
The proportion of alkali to ſand, in order to make 
good glaſs, is, from one to two parts of the former 
ingredient, and two parts of the latter. 

Nitre produces in vitrification nearly the ſame ef- 


fects as fixed alkalis, although it be a neutral ſait; the 


alkali and acid of which are united together nearly as 
they are in common ſalt, which however does not pro- 
duce in vitrification ſimilar effects. The remarkable 
difference in this reſpe& betwixt theſe two ſalts, and 
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Citrification betwixt the nitre and the vitriolic ſalts, muſt be attri- 
—— buted to the great affinity of nitrous acid to the in- 


Chem. 


Pitt. 


flammable principle; which affinity is ſo ſtrong, that 
when nitre is expoſed to fire in veſſels not perfectly cloſe, 
the acid quits its alkaline baſis to unite with the phlogi- 
ſton of combuſtible matters, even though theſe be not 
ſenſibly in contact with it. Hence nitre expoſed during 
a certain time to the action of a ſtrong fire, is gradual- 
ly alkaliſed, and then becomes capable of diſſolving 
very effectually vitrifiable earth. This alkaliſation is 
produced ſo much more eaſily in moſt vitrifications, 
that the ingredients employed generally contain ſome 
inflammable matter. Common ſalt cannot be alkaliſed 
in this manner, becauſe it cannot be decompoſed by the 
contact of inflammable bodies, and therefore is not 
uſed in vitrifications : but as vitriolie acid has a ſtrong 


:ffinity with phlogiſton, we might be inclined to think, 


that vitriolic ſalts with baſis of fixed alkali, which alſo 


are never uſed in vitrification, might perhaps be em- 
ployed along with ſand or other vitrifiable matters 


containing a larger proportion of phlogiſton thau the 
ingredients now commonly uſed do. 

Fixed alkalis or nitre cannot be formed into tran- 
ſparent glaſs by being melted ſingly ; becauſe theſe 
ſalts contain too little of the earthy principle; for 
they form true glaſſes when they are mixed with a 
ſufficient quantity of this principle, as with ſands and 
other earthy matters: but borax, ſedative ſalt, and the 


fuſible ſalt of urine, may be melted without any earthy 


addition into tranſparent vitreous maſſes: and hence 
we may conclude, that theſe ſalts contain a larger por- 
tion of the earthy principle than nitre or fixed alkali. 
They nevertheleſs very powerfully promote the vitrifi- 
cation of other ſubſtances, Theſe ſalts are not employed 
in the manufacture of large quantities of glaſs, becauſe 
they are too dear. Borax is ſometimes uſed for makin 

ſmall quantities of ſome particular kinds of fine glaſs. 

Arſenic may be enumerated among vitrifying fluxes, 
as it is fuſible and vitreſcible ſingly, and is alſo capable 
of promoting the fuſion of vitrifiable earths; for which 
purpoſe it is frequently employed as an ingredient in 
vitreous compoſitions. As arſenic partakes both of the 
metallic and ſaline properties, it probably acts in vi- 
trification both as a ſalt and as a metallic earth. The 
quantity therefore of arſenic neceſſary to promote vi- 
trification, is intermediate betwixt the quantities of 
calx of lead and of ſaline ſubſtances that are neceſſary 
for that purpoſe. But we mult obſerve, that as arſe- 


nic is very volatile, a great part of it eſcapes in va- 


pours upon the firſt application of heat, and that the 
quantity remaining 18 always uncertain, Arſenic can- 
not well be employed as the ſole flux for vitrifiable 
earth, When we intend that a certain quantity of this 


matter ſhould remain in the compoſition of a g 


of the beſt methods that can be uſed for this purpoſe, 


15 at the ſame time to add nitre to the ingredients of 
this glaſs; becauſe the arſenic uniting with the alka— 
line baſis of the nitre forms the neutral arſenical ſalt in 


which the arſenic is conſiderably fixed. But as this neu- 


tra} arſenical ſalt is eaſily decompoſed by contact of phlo- 
giſton, therefore no calx of lead or other ſubſtance con- 
taining the inflammable principle ought tobe mixed with 
arſenic in the compoſition of glaſs. It has been found 
by experiment, that this neutral arſenical ſalt is very dif- 
ficultly manageable in vitrifications, not only for the 
reaſon now given, but alſo from the property it has of 
powerfully corrodipg and pervading crucibles and pots. 
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In many mixtures, it quitted the vitrifiable earth wich Vitcification 


glaſs, one 
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which it was mixed, and acted upon the crucible, 
which it penetrated and diſſolved, Theſe experi- 
ments ſeem to ſhow, that arſenic has a greater affinity 
with clays than with vitrifiable earths. 

From Mr Pott's experiments, chemiſts know, that 
vitrifiable, calcareous, and argillaceous earths, each of 
which are ſingly infufible, do reciprocally promote the 
fuſion of each other, when mixed together nearly in 
equal proportions, and expoſed to a very violent heat; 
and that from theſe mixtures matters perfectly vitrified 
are formed. But as we do not know the cauſe of this 
ſingular fufibility, we cannot determine whether it 1s 


produced by a phlogiſtic or by a ſaline fubllance, or 


perhaps by both. 

Glaſſes that contain no other fluxing ingredient than 
phlogiſtic matters or metallic earths, partake of the 
properties of theſe metallic earths; and alſo glaſſes that 
contain only faline fluxes, partake of the properties of 
ſalts. The latter, or ſaline glaſſes, when pure aud well 
proportioned, are leſs heavy, leſs denſe, harder, whiter, 


| 

f 

more brilliant, more brittle, than the glaſſes containing 5%. | | 
calx of lead: and glaſſes containing both ſaline and | 
[ 


metallic fluxes do alſo partake of the properties of 
both theſe ſubſtances, 
are ſoft, and eaſily ſuſceptible of alteration by the ac- 
tion of air and water; eſpecially thoſe in which alkalis 
prevail: which latter glaſſes are alſo liable to be at- 
tacked by acids, as we evidently ſee from the proper- 


ties of the vitrified matter that is made with an exceis. 


of alkali, for the preparation of liquor of flints. Glaſſes 
containing too much borax and arſenic, although at 


firſt very beautiful, do quickly tarniſh and become 


opaque when expoſed to air. 

From what we have ſaid concerning the properties 
of fluxes, phlogiſtic or faline, we may know how to 
adjuſt the proportions of theſe to the fand or pow- 
dered flints for the various kinds of glaſs. Thus, if 
we require a glaſs that is denſe, fufible, and not ſaline, 
one part and a half of red-lead or litharge may be 
mixed with one part of ſand, and fuſed together. If 
equal parts of ſand and of calx of lead be employed, a 
glaſs ſomewhat leſs denſe and harder will be produced. 

If a glaſs be required of very little denſity, only ſa- 
line fluxes mult be employed. A glaſs of this kind 
may be compoſed of fix parts of ſalt of tartar, or of 
Potaſh, or of purified ſoda, mixed with eight parts of 
ſand or of flints ; or of four parts of any of the above- 
mentioned alkalis, mixed with two parts of nitre or of 
borax, and eight parts of vitrifiable earth. Theſe 
glaſſes muſt be left long in the fire, for the reaſons 
hereafter to be mentioned. | 
When a cryſtal-glaſs is required which ſhall be of 
an intermediate quality betwixt the metallic and ſaline 
glaſſes, it may be made from a mixture of one part of 
the above-mentioned ſalts, one part of calx of lead, and 
two parts of ſand or other vitrifiable earth. By vary- 
ing the proportions of theſe ingredients, many dif- 
ferent kinds of plaſſes may be produced, each of which 
may be good, if the quantity of each of the fluxes em- 
ploycd be proportionable to its vitrifying power. Se- 
veral good receipts for glaſs and fatiitious eryſtal may 
be found in Neri's Art of Making Glaſs, with Notes 
by Merret and Kunckel; to which work we refer for 
many intereſting particulars. See alſo the article GLass, 
(Encycl.) We ſhall however obſerve, that the propor. 
tions of the fluxes nectſſary to produce any mned 

nd 


In general, glaſſes too ſaline 


hems 
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Vitrification kind of glaſs cannot be preciſely aſcertained, for the 


Chen:s 
Did. 


following reaſons. | 

Fir, the ſands, flints, and other ones commonly 
employed for making of glaſs, are not all equally fu- 
ſible. Thus the quarizoſe ſand obtained by waſhing 
an earth found near Nevers, known to manufacturers 
of glaſs and of pottery by the name of ſand of Nevers, 
may be almolt entirely melted when expoſed to a good 
vitrifying heat; and by a moderate heat its grains may 
be confiderably rounded. There are fome other hard 
ſtones, which in a violent fire are ſtill more fuſible, and 
convertible into an almoſt tranſparent glaſs without ad- 
dition. The fufibility of theſe vitreſcible ſtones is 
cauſed by ſome unknown heterogeneous matter united 


with them. Theſe fuſible ſands and ſtones require a 


much leſs quantity of flux to promote their vitrification 
than other ſands or vitrifiable ſtones which are much 
purer, and therefore more refractory. | 
Secondly, although the phlogiitic and ſaline matters 
employed as fluxes in vitrification are ſufficiently fixed 
to ſupport the degree of fire neceſſary for the fuſion of 
claſs, they are nevertheleſs far from being lo fixed as 
vitrifiable earth. The fire neceſſary for the perfect 
fuſion of glaſg, is even ſufficient to evaporate them en- 
tirely. Accordingly, in glaſs-houſes where the pots 
are uncovered, a vapour or ſmoke continually riſes 
from their ſurface, which is nothing elſe than the ſaline 
and phlogiltic fluxes-in a ſtate of continual exhalation. 
Hence the longer glaſs remains melted in the fire, the 
barder and more difficultly fuſible it becomes, and the 
more it partakes of the properties of pure vitrifiable 
earth, Accordingly, even when a very hard glaſs is 


required, ſuch a quantity of flux ought to be added as 


ſhall at firſt promote a perfect fuſion ; and this fufion 


ougl.t to be continued a long time till a conſiderable 


quantity of the flux is gradually diſſipated, and till the 


glaſs has acquired the requiſite degree of hardneſs, - 


provided that the fire be ſufficiently firong to maintain 
the fuſion notwithſtanding the loſs of flux. From theſe 
obſervations it appears, that we cannot preciſely aſcer— 
tain the proportion of flux to vitrifiable earth, unleſs 


we knew the fulibility of the ſand to be employed, and 


the degree of heat which can be excited in the furnace. 

The faline fluxes, and eſpecially the fixed alkalis em- 
ployed in vitrification, are generally rendered impure 
by a mixture of ſeveral heterogeneous matters, and 
eſpecially by neutral ſalts not vitrifiable, and by a cer- 


tain quantity of inflammable principle. In manufac- 


tories of bottles and other common glaſs, the alkalis 
employed are not previouſly purified, but ere even 
mixed with the earth of the aſhes of the burnt plants, 
which earth is alſo much diſpoſed to vitrification. Ac- 
cordingly, to make glaſs of this kind, ſand is mixed 
with common wood aſhes, ſometimes even with thoſe 


which have been lixiviated, together with ſome uopu- 


rified potaſh, ſoda, or keip; and from this mixture a 
brown, duſky, not very tranſparent glaſs is produced, 
which is preferred in common (ale for wine bottles to 
clearer ard more tranſparent glaſs. But when a fine, 
white, and very tranſparent glals is required, the alkali 
mult be perfectly puriſicd from all heterogeneous mat- 
ter, by lixiviation and calcination, 

As a too large quantity of the infſammadble principle 


is the chief cauſe of the colours and of the opacity of 


glaſs, when a perfeRly colourleſs and tranſparent glaſs 


38 required, not only the alkalis muſt be deprived of 


all cheir ſupcrabundant phlogiſton, but alſo the ſands 


(oils | 
or flints employed muſt be purified from any of this Vitrificatiog 
principe which they may contain. The method uſed TT 


. ts 


for this purpoſe is by mixing together the due propor- 
tions of ſands and ſalts, by expoſing this mixture du— 
ring à confiderable time to a red heat, not intenſe 
enough to melt it. By this calcination, the phlogiſton 


of theſe matters is burat and diffipated, all colour is 


deſtroyed, and the glaſs produced ts alſo more clear 
and brilliant. This firſt mixture of materials of glaſs, 
when calcined, is called the itt; and this fritt is uſed 
in large manufactories not only for the finer glaſs, but 
allo for the common brown glaſs; not with an inten- 
tion to render this Jattcr kind of glaſs colourleſs, but 
becauſe, during this calcination, the ſalts and earth be- 
gin to act upon each other, and to incorporate in a 
certain degree; by which a great part of the efferveſ- 
cence and ſwelling occaſioned by the reaction of theſe 
matters, which happen when they are at once expoſed 
to a melting heat, are avoided. Accordingly, when 
matters not previouſly fritted are employed in ſmall 
experiments, the heat muſt be applied gradually ; other- 
wiſe they ſo ſwell, that frequently the greateſt part of 
the mixture runs over the crucible. | 
The due degree of heat is an eſſential point in ma- 
king of glaſs; it ovght not only to be very ſtrong, 
but alſo maintained during a long time, In great ma- 
nufactories, the glaſs is kept fuſed during ten or twelve 


hours before it is taken out of the pots. According- 
ly their glaſs is always more perfect than that which 


is haſtily made in ſmall quantity in two or three hours. 
Good glaſs, although kept in fuſion in a very great 
beat, is not perfeRly liquid. It is always ſomewhat 
thick, and when taken from the crucible, it may be 
drawn out into fine wire or threads; which ſhows that 


it has a certain conliftence and a very ſenſible tenacity 


when it is red-hot. It is not tranſparent while it re- 
mains red-hot, not even when it has become perfectly 
hard. Another remarkable circumſtance is, that glaſs 
which is ſo brittle when it is cold and tranſparent, is 
very ductile when it is ſo heated as to be opaque, We 
might be induced to believe, that the diſengaged fire 
with which the glaſs is filled when it 1s red-hot, pro- 
duces upon it the {ame eff: that phlogiſton or com- 


bined fire produces upon metals. The ductility of 


red-hot glats is very uſeful ; for by its means all imagi- 
able ſhapes may be given to glaſs, and numberleſs 
veſſels and utenſils may be eaſily formed of it. 

As ſoon as glaſs-veſſe]s have received their intended 
form, they mult be cooled very gradually, otherwiſe 
they would have no ſolidity, and would be of little uſe, 
as they would be liable ro be broken by the ſmalleit 
ſtroke, or by a ſlight change of heat and cold. This 


Chem, 
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inconvenience is prevented in glaſs-houſes by carrying 


the glaſs veſſels as foon as they are formed, and while 
yet red-hot, into an oven too little heated to deſtroy 
their form. but in which they may be very gradually 

cooled. This is called annealing the glaſs. 
Notwithſtanding all the care taken in the manufac- 
tories of the finer kinds of glaſs, as cryſtal-glaſs and 
plate-glaſs, to make them perfectly good, they are 
ne vertbeleſs ſeldom found quite free from faults. The 
principal faults in glaſs are, colours, bubbles, and veins. 
The colours which generally hurt glaſs, eſpecially that 
kind which contains faline fluxes, are ſhades of green, 
olive, and blue. Theſe colours are deftroyed by man- 
ganeſe; which being added in {mall quantities, clears 
the glaſs, and is therefore ſometimes called by EN 3 
tie 
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glaſs with a purple colour. 


a too long expoſure to violent heat. 


YN! [ 
Vitrification the ap of glaſe, This effect of manganeſe cannot ea- 
Univerſe, ſily be explained, for it has the property of tinging 


Mr Montamy, in his 
Traits des Coleurs pour la Peinture en Email, has a very 
fine and ingentovs thought upon this ſubjeQ ; which is, 
that the manganeſe deſtroys the above-mentioned co- 
jours, by adding to theſe a purple tinge, and by the 
mixture producing a blackiſh brown colour; and that 
as blackneſs is cauſed merely by an abſorption of the 
rays of light, therefore the blackiſh tinge given to the 
glaſs by the above mixture of colours, prevents the 
refleAion of ſo many rays, and thus renders the plaſs 
leſs coloured than before. Tue cauſes of the bubbles 
and of the veins in all glaſs, even when moſt carefully 
prepared, and the methods of preventing theſe faults, 
are not ſufficiently known. 

We ſhall obſerve, in concluding this article, that ſe- 
veral cauſes leſſen or entirely prevent the tranſparency 
of glaſs, which is one of its molt neceſſary qualities. 
As we cannot melt vitrifiable earth into tranſparent 
maſſes but by means of fluxes, and a ſufficiently ſtrong 
and long- continued heat, therefore when the vitreous 
mixture contains too little flux, or is expoſed to too 
little heat, ſome parts of the vitrifiable earth cannot be 
entirely fuſed, and therefore injure more or leſs, accor- 
ding to their.quantity, the tranſparency of the glaſs. 
The ſame fault may be perceived in glaſs, when it con- 
tains ſome earthy matter not ſuſceptible of the aQion 
of fluxcs, as vitriftable earth 18; ſuch as, for inſtance, 
moſt metallic earths that are too much dephlogiſticated, 
particularly the earth of tin. Accordingly, theſe earths 
are employed to make opaque or ſemi-trauſparent glaſ- 
ſes, as enamels, artificial opals, and other ſuch ſtones, 
Another remark may be made concerning the tranſpa- 
rency of ſome kinds of glaſs, that it is deſtructible by 
As all fluxes, 
phlogiltic or ſaline, are much leſs fixed than vitrifiable 
earth, and as ſome fluxes are leſs fix:d than others, or 
leſs capable of becoming fixed by being mixed with vi- 
trifiable earth; the cauſe therefore of the loſs of tran- 
ſparency which ſome glaſſes ſuffer by a too violent fire 
is, that a part of their flux is diſſipated, fo that theſe 
glafſcs are decompoſed, and that they contain ſo much 
earth that the flux is incapable of ke:ping them com- 
pletely fuſed. It has been obſerved that glaſſes formed 
by a mixture of argillaceous and gypſeous or calca- 
reous earths, are more liable than any others to this loſs 
of tranſparency. 

UNIVERSE, (Zncyc/.) As ſpace is in its own na- 
ture every way infinite, it gives us an idea of the infinity 
of the univerſe, which can thereſore be only in part com- 


| Prehended by us: and that part of the univerſe which 


we can have any notion of, is that which is the ſubjeR of 
our ſenſes; and of this the eye preſents us with an idea 
of a vaſt extended proſpect, and the appearance of va- 
rious ſorts of bodies diſſeminated through the ſame. 

The infinite abyſs of ſpace, which the Greeks call 
T0 n, the Latins inane, and. we the univerſe, does un- 
doubtedly comprehend an infinity of ſyſtems of movin 
bodies round one very large central one, which the 
Romans called /, and we the ſun. This collection 
of bodies is therefore properly called the lar ſiſtem, 
and ſometimes the mundane ſiſtem, from the Latin 
word mundus the © world.“ 

That the univerſe contains as many ſolar ſyſtems or 
worlds as there are what we call fixed ſtars, ſeems 
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reaſonable to infer from hence, that our ſun, removed Univerſe, 


to the diſtance of a ſtar, would appear juſt as a tar 
does, and all the bodies moviog about it would diſap- 
pear entirely, 
becauſe they are opaque bodies, and too ſmall to be 
ſeen at fo great a diſtance, without au intenſe degree 
of light ; whereas theirs is the weakelt that can be, as 
being firſt borrowed, and then reflected to the eye. 

Bat the ſun, by reaſon of his immenſe bulk and in- 
vate liplit, which is the ſtrongeſt poſſible, will be vi- 
ſible at an immenſe diſtance; but the greater the di- 
ſtance, the leſs bright it will appear, and of a hte 
magnitude: and therefore every ftar of every mag n- 
tude may probably be a fun like our own, inturming 
a ſyſtem of planets or moving bodies; each of wiiic: 
may be inhabited, like our earth, with various kinds 
of animals, and ttorcd with vegetable and other {up- 
ances, | 

We can perceive, ſays Mr Miclaurin, no bovnd- of 
the valt expanſe in which natural cauſes operate ; nor 
can we hx any border or termination of the univerte ; 
and we are equally at a Jois to trace things to tier 
elements, and to diſcover the limits which encloſe the 
ſubdivifions of matter. The objects which we com- 
monly call great, vaniſh when we contemplate the vaſt 
body of the earth. The terraqueous globe iticif is 
ſoon loſt in the ſolar ſyſtem ; being in ſome parts {ren 
as a planet or diſtant ftar, and in great part of the ſy- 
ſtem unknown, or viſible only at rare times to vigilant 
obſervers, aſſited perhaps with inſtruments like our 
teleſcopes. The ſun itſelf dwindles into a ſtar: la- 
turn's vaſt orbit, and the orbits of all the comets, 


croud into a point when viewed from numberleſs places: 
Other 


ſuns illuminate other ſyſtems where our ſun's rays are. 


between the earth and the neareſt fixed ſtars. 


unperceived: but all theſe are allo ſwallowed up in the 
vaſt expanſe of the univerſe. Even all the ſyitems of the 
ſtars that ſparkle in the cleareſt ſky, mult polls a 
ſmall corner only of that ſpace over which ſuch ſyltems 
are diſperſed. And after we have riſen ſo bigh, and 
left all definite meaſures ſo far behind us, we find ovr- 
ſelves no nearer 10-a term or limit; for all this is no- 
thing to what may be diſplayed in the infinite expanſe, 
beyond the remoteſt ſtars that ever have been diſcovered. 

In this view of the univerſe, an auguſt idea ariſes in 
the mind, worthy of the infinite and wiſe Author of 
nature, who can never be fuppoled to have creatcd fo 
many glorious orbs, to anſwer fo trifling a purpole ss. 
the twinkling to mortals by night now and then; be- 
fdes that the far greateſt part of the itars are never 
ſeen by us at all. 

USNEA, in botany, a genus of moſſcs, wholly de- 
ſtitute of leaves, and compoſed only of long ſlender fi- 
laments or flaſks, which are uſually ſolid, rigid, and 
of a cyliadric figure. The extremities, or other parts 
of theſe, are at times furniſhed with a fort of orbicular 


bodies, dry and deſtitute of uſe, but feecming to ſupply 


the place of flowers. Theſe are hollow, in form of 
cups, but have no rim. The whole plants are fixed in 
the manner of miſlctoe to the barks of trees. Micheli 
has given accounts of flowers and ſeeds in theſe plants; 
but Dilenius ſuſpects the accuracy of this obſervation, 
and adds, that if there are ſuch, they are too minute 
to be of any ſervice in the general diſtin ions of the 


plants. voce Plate CCOXX. 


WAND, 


Uſnea. 
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Now the reaſon why they diſappear is, 


Wind, 
Warburton. 
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V AND, pivixixs. See Vizoula Divina in this 
Appendix. 

WARBURTON (William), biſhop of Glouce- 
fer, a learned prelate, was born at Newark upon 
Treat, in the county of Nottingham, Dec. 24. 1698. 
His father was Gzorge Warburton, an attorney, and 
town-clerk of the place, in which this his eldeſt fon 
received his birth and education, While at ſchool, the 
biſhop ſhowed no indication of ſuperior genius, His 
original defignation was to the ſame profeſſion as that 
of his father aud pgrand-father; and he was according- 
ly placed clerk to an attorney, with whom he remain- 
ed until he was qualified to engage in buſineſs upon his 
den account. He was then admitted to one of the 
courts at Weſtminſter ; and for ſome years continued 
the employment of an attorney and ſolicitor at the 
place of his birth. The ſucceſs he met with as a man 
of buſineſs was probably not great. It was certainly 
inſufficient to induce him to devote the reſt of his lite 
to it; and it is probable, that his want of encourage- 
ment might tempt him to turn his thoughts towards a 
profeſſion in which his literary acquiſitions would be 


more valuable, and in which he might more eafily pur- 


ſue the bent of his inclination. He appears to have 


brought from ſchool more learning than was requiſite 


for 2 practiſing lawyer. This might rather impede 
than forward his progreſs, as it has been generally ob- 
ſcrved, that an attention to literary concerns, and the 
buſtle of an attorney's office, with only a moderate 
ſhare of buſineſs, are wholly incompatible. It is there- 
fore no wonder that he preferred retirement to noiſe, 
and relinquiſhed what advantages he might expect 
from continuing to follow the law. It has been ſug- 
gelted by an ingenious writer, that he was for ſome 
time uſher to a ſchool. In the year 1724, his firſt 


Work, conſiſting of tranſlations from Cæſar, ?liny 


Claudian, and others, appeared under the titie of 
„ Miſcellaneous Trantflations in Proſe and Verſe, from 
Roman Pocts, Orators, and Hiſtorians,“ 12mo. It 
is dedicated to his early Þatron, Sir Robert Sutton, 
and ſeems to have laid the foundation of his firſt eccle- 
fialtical preferment. At this period it is probable he 
bad not abandoned his profeſſion, though it is certain 
he did not attend to it much longer. About Chrilt- 
mas 1726. he came to London; and while there, was 
intro-Juced to Theobald, Concauen, and others of Mr 
Ponc's enemies, with whole converſation he was extreme- 
ly pieafed. In1727, he publiſhed a work, entituled, A 
Critical and Pnilolophical Enquiry into the Cauſes of 


Prodigies and Miracles, as related by Hiſtorians,“ &c. 


12:0, and was allo dedicated to Sir Robert Sutton. He 


Was at this time in crders, and on the25thofApuil1728, 


had the honour to be in the king's liſt of Maſters of 
Arts, created at Cambridge, on his majeſty's viſit to 
that univerſity. In June, the ſame year, he was preſented 
by Sir Robert Sutton to the reQory of Burnt Brough- 
ton, in the county of Lincoln ; a living which he re- 
tained till his death, at which he ſpent a confiderable 
part of his middle life in a ſtudious retirement, devoted 
entirely to letters, and there planned, and in part ex- 
ecuted, ſome of his moſt important works. Several 
years elapſed, after obtaining this preferment, be— 
iore Mr Warburton appeared again in the world as 


a writer. It was in this year 1736, that he may be Warburton 
ſaid to have emerged from the obſcurity of a private —— 


life into the notice of the world. The firſt publication 
which readered him afterwards famous now appeared 
under the title of“ The Alliance between Church and 
State; or, the Neceſſity and Equity of an Eſtabliſhed 
Religion and a Teſt-law, demonſtrated from the Eſ- 
ſence and Ead of Civil Society, upon the fundamental 
Principles of the Law of Nature and Nations.” At 
the end was announced the. ſcheme of © The Divine 
Legation of Moſes demonſtrated on the Principles of a 


religious Deiſt, from the omiſſion of the doctrine of a 


ruture ſtate of rewards and puniſhments in the Jewith 
diſpenſation ;*' and met with a reception which neither 
the ſubject, nor the manner in which it was treated, 
ſeemed to authoriſe. It was, as the author afterwards 
obſerved, fallen upon in ſo outrageous and brutal a man- 
ner, as had been ſcarce pardonable, had it been © The 
Divine Legation of Mahomet.” It produced ſeveral 
anſwers, and ſo much abuſe from the authors of“ The 
Weekly Miſcellany,““ that in leſs than two months he 
was conſtrained to defend himſelf, in © A Vindication 
of the Author of the Divine Legation of Moſes, from 
the Aſperſions of the Country Clergyman's Letter in 
the Weekly Miſcellany of February 24, 1737-8,” 8v0. 
Mr Warburton's extraordinary merit had now attrac- 
ted th. notice of 'the heir-apparent to the crown ; in 
whoſe immediate ſervice we find him in June 1738, 
when he publiſhed “ Faith working by Charity to 
Chriſtian Edification; a ſermon preached at the laſt 
epiſcopal viſitation for confirmation in the dioceſe of 
Lincoln; with a preface, ſhowing the reaſons of its 
publication, and a poſtſcript, occaſioned by ſome lets 
ters lately publiſhed in the Weekly Miſcellany. By | 
William Warburton, M. A. Chaplain to his Royal 

Highneſs the Prince of Wales.“ A ſecond edition of 
« The Divine Legation”? alſo appeared in November 
1738. In March 1739, the world was in danger of 

being deprived of this extraordinsry genius by an 1n- 
termitting fever, which with ſome difficulty was relie- 
ved by a plentiful uſe of the bark. The «+ Effay on 
Man”” had ,now been publiſhed ſome years; and it is 
univerſally ſuppoſed that the author had, in the com- 
poſition of it, adopted the philoſophy of Lord Boling- 
broke, whom on this occaſion he had followed as his 
guide, without underſtanding the tendency of his 
principles. In 1738, M. de Crouſaz wrote ſome re- 
marks on it, accuſing the author of Spinoſiſm and Na- 
turaliſm; which falling into Mr Warburton's hands, 
he pubilſhed a defence of the firſt epiſtle, and ſoon at- 


ter of the remaiuing three, in ſeven letters, of which 


fix were printed iu 1739, and the ſeventh in June 


1740, under the title of, © A Vindication of Mr 
Pope's Eſſay on Man, by the Author of the Divine 
Legation.” The opinion which Mr Pope conceived 
of theſe defences, as well as of their author, will be 
belt ſeen in his letters, In conſequence, a firm friend- 
ſhip was eltabliſhed between them, which continved 
with undiminiſhed fervour until the death of Mr Pope 3 
who, during the remainder of his life, paid a deference 
and reſpe& to his friend's judgment and abilities, which 
will be confidered by many as almoſt bordering on ſer- 
vility. In 1741, the ſecond volume of “ The * 
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Warburton Legation“ was publiſhed ; as was alſo a ſecond edition 
—— of the Alliance between Church and State.” Mr 


Pope” $ affeQion for Mr Warburton was of ſervice to him 
in more reſpects than merely increaſing his fame, He in- 
troduced and warmly recommended him to moſt of his 
friends, and amongſt the reſt to Ralph Allen, Efq. of 
Prior-Park, whoſe niece he ſome years afterwards 
married, and whoſe great fortune at length came to 
his only fon, In 1742, Mr Warburton publiſhed “ A 
Critical and Philoſophical Commentary on Mr Pope's 

Eſſay on Man.” In which is contained a Vindication 
of the ſaid eſſay from the miſrepreſentations of M. de 
Reſnel, the French tranſlator, and of M. de Crou- 
ſaz, profeſſor of philoſophy and mathematics in the 
Academy of Lauſanne, the commentator. It was at 
this period when Mr Warburton had the entire confi- 
dence of Mr Pope, tbat he adviſed him to complete 
the Dunciad, by changing the hero, and adding to it 
a fourth book. This was accordingly executed in 
1742, and publiſhed early in 1743, 4to, with notes by 
our author; who, in conſequence of it, received his 
ſhare of the ſatire which Mr Cibber liberally beſtow- 
ed on both Mr Pope and his annotator. In the lat- 
ter end of the ſame year, he publiſhed complete editions 
of „ The Eſſay on Man,” and ©« The Eſſay on Criti- 
eiſm;“ and, from the ſpecimen which he there exhi- 
bited of his abilities, it may be prefumed Mr Pope 
determined to commit the publication of thoſe works 
which he ſhould leave, to Mr Warburton's care. The 
publication of “ The Dunciad” was the laſt ſervice 
which our author rendered Mr Pope in his life-time. 

« The Divine Legation of Moſes“ having now been 
publiſhed ſome time, and various anſwers and objec- 

tions to it having ſtarted up from different quar- 
ters, Mr Warburton, in 1744, turned his attention to 
theſe attacks on his favourite work; and defended 
bimfelf in a manuer which, if it did not prove him to 
be poſſeſſed of much humility or diffidence, at leaſt de- 
monſtrated, that he knew how to wield the weapons of 
controverſy with the hand of a maſter. His anſwers 
are couched. in thoſe high terms of confident ſuperio- 
rity, which marked almoſt every performance that fell 
from his pen during the remainder of his life. At this 
important criſis, 1745, Mr Warburton printed three 
very excellent and ſeaſonable ſermons, 1. © A faithful 
Portrait of Popery, by which it 1s ſeen to be the reverſe 
of Chriſtianity, as it is the Deſtruction of Morality, 
Piety, and Civil Liberty. A Sermon preached at 
St Jamee's Church, Weſtminſter, OR. 1745, 8v0.” 
2. A Sermon vccafioned by the preſent unnatural 
Rebellion, &e. preached in Mr Allen's Chapel at Prior- 
Park, near Bath, Nov. 1745. and publiſhed at his re- 
queſt,” 8vo, 3. The nature of National Offences 
truly lated. A Sermon preached on the General 
Faſt-day, Dec. 18. 1745.” Bvo, 1746. Notwith- 

:tanding his great conne&tons, his acknowledge abi— 
ities, and his eſtabliſhed reputation, yet we do not 
Hod that he received any addition to the preferment 
given him in 1728 by Sir Robert Sutton (except the 
chaplainſhip to the Prince of Wales), until April 1746, 
when he was unanimouſly called by the Society of 
Lincoln's- Irn to be their preacher. In 1747 ap- 
peared his edition of Shakeſpeare, and bis Preface to 
Clariſſa; and in the ſame year he publiſhed, 1. « A 
Letter from an Author to a Member of Parliament, 
concerning Literary Property,” 8vo. 2. © Preface 


te Mrs Cockburn's Remarks upon the Principles and 
. 2 
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Reaſonings of Dr Rutherforth's Eſſay on the Nature ä 


and Obligations of Virtue,” &c. 8vo. 3. Pre- 
face to a Critical Inquiry into the Opinions and Prac- 
tice of the ancient Philoſophers, concerning the Na- 
ture of a Future State, and their Method of teaching 
by double Doctrine,“ (by Mr Towne, ) 8yo, 1747, 24 
edition. In 1748, a third edition of © The Alliance 
between Church and State; correQed and enlarged.” 
In 1749, a very extraordinary atiack was made on the 


moral character of Mr Pope, from a quarter where it 


could be the leaſt expected. His © Guide, Philo- 
ſopher, and Friend,” Lord Bolingbroke, publiſhed a 
book which he had formerly leut Mr Pope in MS: 
The preface to this work, written by Mr Mallet, co“ 

tained an accuſation of Mr Popc's having clandeſtinely 


printed an edition of his Lordſhip's performance with- 


out his leave or knowledge. A defence of the poet 


ſoon after made its appearance; which was univerſally 


aſcribed to Mr Warburton, and was afterwards own- 
ed by him. It was called, A Letter to the Editor 
of the Letters on the Spirit of Patriotiſm, the Idea of 
a Patriot King, and the State of Parties, &c. occa- 
ſioned by the Editor's Advertiſement,“ &c, which 
ſoon afterwards produced an abuſive pamphlet, under 


the title of“ A Familiar Epiſtle to the moſt impudent 


Man living,“ 8vo; a performance, as hath been truly 


obſerved, couched in language bad enough to diſgrace 
even gaols and garr.ts. About this time the publica- 
tion of Dr Middleton's Enquiry concerning the Mira- 
culous Powers gave riſe to a controverſy, which was 
managed with great warmth and aſperity on both 
ſides, and not much to the credit of either party. On 
this occaſion Mr Warburton publiſh:d an excellent 
performance, written with a degree of candour and 
temper, which, it is to be lamented, he did not al- 
ways exerciſe, 'The title of it was, & Julian; or a 
Diſcourſe concerning the Earthquake and Fiery E- 
ruption which defeated that Emperor's attempt to re- 
build the Temple at Jeruſalem,” 8vo, 1750. In 1751, 
he gave the public his edition of Mr Pope's works, 
with notes, in nine volumes 8vo; and in the ſame year 
printed © An Anſwer to a Letter to Dr Middleton, 
inſerted in a pamphlet intituled, The Argument of 
the Divine Lepation fairly ſtated,” &c. 8vo, and 
C An Account of the prophecies of Ariſe Evans, the 
Welch prophet, in the laſt century ;” the latter of 


which pieces afterwards ſubjected him to much ridi- 


cule, In 1753, Mr Warburton publiſhed the fit vo- 
lume of a Courſe of Sermons preached at Lincoln's 
Inn, intituled, © The Principles of Natural and Re- 
vealed Religion occafionally opened and expla, ned; 

and this, in the ſubſcquent year, was followed by a ſe— 
cond. After the public had been ſome time promi— 
ſed the appearance of Lord Bolinghroke's works, they 
were about this time printed. Many anſwers were 
ſoon publihed, but none with more acuteneſs, ſolidity, 
and ſprightlineſs, than © A View of Lord B. ling- 
broke's Philoſophy, in two Letters to a Friend, 1754: 

the Third aad Fourth Letters were pobliſhed in 1753. 
with another edition of the two for: ner; and tn the 
ſame year a ſmaller edition of the whole; which, tho? 
it came into the world without a name, was 5 
fally aſcribed to Mr Warburton, ! afterwards pub⸗ 
liely owned by him. To ſome copies of this is prefix- 
ed an excellent complimentary epiſtle from the Pres- 
dent Monteſquieu, dated May 26. 1753. At this ad. 
vanced period of his life, that preerment which his a- 
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Warburton bilities might haveclaimed,and which had hitherto been 
— with-held, ſeemed to be approaching towards him. Ia 
September 1754, he was appointed one of his Maje- 
ſty's chaplains in ordinary, and ia the next year was 
preſented to a prebend in the cathedral of Durham, on 
the death of Dr Mangey. About the ſame time the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was conferred on him by 
Dr Herring, then archbiſhop of Canterbury. In1757, 
a pamphlet was publiſhed, called © Remarks on Mr 
David Hume's Eſliy on the Natural Hiſtory of Re- 
lipion ;?? which is faid to have been compoſed of mar- 
inal obſervations made. by De Warburton, on reading 
ir Humc's book; and which gave ſo much offence to 
the author animagverted upon, that be thought it of im- 


ſhort account of his life. On the 1 1th of October, in this 
year, our author was advanced to the deanry of Briſtol ; 
and at the Jatter end of 1758, received the 3 
fo juſtly due to his merit, of being dignified with the 
mitre, and promoted to the vacant ſee of Gloucelter, 
In 1762, be publiſhed “ The Doctrine of Grace ; or, 
the Office and Operations of the Holy Spirit  vindica- 
ted from the Inſults of Infidelity and the Abuſes of 
Fanaticiſm,”” 2 vols, 12mo; and in the ſucceeding year 
drew upon himſelf much illiberal abuſe from ſome wri- 
ters of the popular party, on occaſion of his complaint 
in the Houſe of Lords, on the 15th of November 1763, 
againſt Mr Wilkes, for putting his name to certain 
notes on the infamous“ Eſſay on Woman.” In ma- 
king his complaint, the biſhop, after ſolemnly difa- 
vowing both the Poem and the Notes, averred, that 
the former was worthy of the Devil; then, after a 
ſhort pauſe, added, No, I beg the Devil's pardon, 
for he is incapable of writing it.” The year 1777 
produced a third volume of his Sermons, dedicated to 
Lady Mansfield: and with this, and a fiagle © Se rmon 
preached at St Lawrence Jewry, on Thurſday April 
30. 1767, before his Royal Highneſs Edward duke 
of York, Preſident, and the Governors of the London 
Hoſpital, &e.““ 4to, he cloſed his literary labours. 
His faculties continued unimpaired for ſome time aſter 
this period; and in 1769 he gave conſiderable aſſiſt- 
ance to Mr Ruſfhead in his life of Mr Pope, He al- 
ſo transferred 5001. to Lord Mansfield, Judge Wil- 
mot, and Mr Charles Yorke, upon truſt, to found a 
Lecture in the form of a courſe of Sermons ; to prove 
the truth of Revealed Religion in general, and of 
the Chriſtian in particular, from the completion of the 
prophecies in the Old and New Teſtament, which re- 
late to the Chriſtian Church, eſpecially to the apoſtacy 
of Papa] Rome. To this foundation we owe the ad- 
mirable Introductory Lectures of biſhop Hurd, and 
the well-adapted continuation of biſhop " Halifax and 
dean Bagot. It is a melancholy refletion, that a life 
ſpent in the conſtant purſuit of knowledge frequently 
terminates in the loſe of thoſe powers, the cultivation 
and improvement of which are attended to with too tric 
and unabated a degree of ardour. This was in ſome 
degree the misfortune of Dr Warburton, Like Swift, 
and the great duke of Marlborough, he gradually ſunk 
into a ſituation in which it was a fatigue to him to en- 
ter 1nto general converſation. 
a few old and valuable friends in whoſe company, even 
to the laſt, his mental faculties were exerted in their 
wonted force; and at ſuch times he would appear 
cheerful for ſeveral hours, and on the departure of his 
friends retreat as it were within himſelf, This me- 
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in the water-parſnip alſo in England. 
portance enough to deſerve particular mention in the 


There were, however, 
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lancholy habit was aggravated by the loſs of his only Water, 
ſon, a very promiſing young gentleman,” who died of Watn, 
a conſumption but a ſhort time before the biſhop him. 
ſelf reſigned to fate, in the 81ſt year of his age, 5 
WATER uEREA Loc, Common, This plaut! is very ; 
common in England. It is a well known faQt in Swe. 
den, that horſes will eat it, and that it frequently proves 
fatal to them by inducing a pally: this effect, neverthe- 
leſs, is judged to be owing to an inſet which inha- 
bits in great plenty the ſtalks of this herb, and from 
this fingular effect is called by Linnæus curculie a- 
raplecticus, when in its perfect tate, as the larva only 
exiſts in this vegetable. The fame caterpillar is found 


WarzR Heulec, Long leaved. Happily this 
plant is not very common in England : the roots are 
the molt virulent vegetable poiſon that is indigenous 
here. Linuæus, in the Flora Lapponica, u 103. gives 
a dreadful account of the havock it made among the 
horned cattle in Lapland, where it is common in the 
meadows near.tlhie {za, and where theſe cattle will fre- 
quently eat it, upon being firlt turned to graſs in the 
ſpring, though they atterwards refuſe it: yet they will 
eat the roots at all times, which are the molt virulent 
parts of the plant. Biſhop Gunner and Gmelin both 
confirm theſe bad effects. It is yet doubtful whe- 
ther horſes are hurt by it ; and certain that goats are 
delighted with it, and eav it without any ſubſequent 
il! effect: and the roots are collected by the Norwe- 

tan peaſants as fodder for thoſe animals. 

WATSON (Robert), an elegant biſtorian, was born 
at St Andrews, in Szotland, about the year 1730. He 
was the fon of an apothecary.of that place, who was alſo 
a brewer, Having gone through the uſual courſe of lan- 
guages and philotophy at the ſchool and univerſity of his 
native place, and allo entered on the ftudy of divinity, | 
a defire of being acquainted with a larger circle of lite. 
rati, and of improving himſelf in every branch of 
knowledge, carried him, firtt to the univerſity of Glaſ- 
gow, and afterwards to that of Edinburgh. The pe- 
riod of theological itudies at the univerſities of Scot- 
land is no lels than bx years: but during that pe- 
riod, young men of ingenious minds find ſufficient lei- 
ſure to carry on and advance the purſuits of general 
knowledge. Mr Watſon purſued his ſtudies wich ar— 
dour. Few men ever ſtudied more conſtantly, It was 
a rule with him to ſtudy eight hours every day; and 
this law he obſerved during the whole courſe of his life. 
An acquaintance with the polite writers of England, 
after the union of the two kingdoms, became general 
in Scotland; and in Watſon's younger years; an emu- 
lation began to prevail of writing pure and elegant 
Engliſh. Mr Watſon applied himfelf with great indu- 
ry to the principles of philoſophical or univerſal 
grammar; and by a combination of thefe, with the 
authority of the beſt Engliſh writers, formed a courſe 
of lectures on ſtyle or language. He proceeded to the 
ſtudy of rhetoric or cloquencez the principles of which 
he endeavoured to trace to the nature of the human 
mind. He delivered a courſe of lectures in Edinburgh 
on theſe ſubjects; and met with the countenance, ap- 
probation, aud friendſhip of lord Kaims, Mr Hume, 
with other men of genius and learning, 

At this time he had become a preacher; and a va- 
cancy having happened in one of the churches of >: 
Andrews, he offered himſelf a candidate for that li- 
ving, but was diſappointed. Mr Henry Rymer, who 


then 
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Walled; then taught logie in St Salvador's College, Was in a 
Weather. very infirm Rate of health, and entertained thoughts 


of reticing from the cares and emoluments of his of- 
fice, to live upon his {mall falary or ſtipend. Mr Wat- 
ſon underttanding this, purchaſed, for not a great ſum 
of money, what, in familiar phraſcology, may - be 
called the good-will of Mr Rymer's place; and, with 
the conſent of the other mündete of St Sendo, Was 
appointed profeſſor of logic. He obtained alſo a pa- 

tent from the crown, conſttuting him profeſſor of rhe- 


toric and belles lettres. The ſtudy of logic, in St 


Andrews, as in moſt other places, was at this time 
confined to {yllogitms, modes, and figures, Mr Wat- 
ſon, whoſe mind had been opened by converſation, * 
and by reading the writings of the wits that had be- 
gun to flouriſh in the Scotch capital, prepared and 
read to his ſtudents a courſe of metaphyſics and logics 
on the moſt enlarged and enliphtened plan; in which 
he analyzed the powers of the mind, and entered deep- 
ly into the nature of the different ſoeGien of evidence of 
truth or knowledge. By his hiſtory of Philip II. Dr 
Watſon attained 1 in his lifetime a confiderable depree of 
celebrity; and his hiſtory of Philip III. publiſhed after 
his death, has added to his fame. Of this laſt perform- 
ance, however, he has only completed the four firſt 
books; the two Jaſt were written by the editor of his 
manuſcript, at the deſire of the guardians of his chil- 
dren. 

Oa the death of principal Tulideph, Dr Watſon, 
through the ear] of Kinnoull, was appointed bis ſuc- 
ceſſor; in which ſtation he lives only a few years, He 


married a lady of fingular beauty and virtue, daughter 
to Mr Shaw, profeſſor of divinity in St Mary's col- 


lege, St Andrews. By this lady he had five daugh- 
ters, who have lately obtained a ſmall pention from 
government, through the active humanity of Mr Dun: 
das then Lord Advocate for Scotland. 
WEATHER, (Ec; ct.) Many have laboured with 
extreme diligence to' explore the ſecret cauſes of the 
various changes of weather, and to foretell theſe alte- 
rations with certa: inty, but hitherto with no great ſuc- 
ceſs. Indeed, in this country at leaſt, the alterations 
of the weather are ſo many, and frequently ſo ſudden, 
that we can ſcarce ſuppoſe them to depend on any 
conſtant and regu tar cauſe. In the warm climates the 


weather is much more conſtant and uniform than with 


us; and even on the Continent in equal latitudes, it 
is leſs variable than here. Between the tropics, and 
probably for a conſiderable ſpace northward aud ſouth- 
ward, the ſun appears to be the principal agent in de- 
termining the weather. At one ſcaſon of the year 
immenſe quantitics of vapour are rufcd into the at- 
moſphere, which, when the ſolar influence becomes 
leſs, are condenſed into violent rains, and thus difiin- 
guiſh the year into the dry and rainy ſeaſons, In thoſe 
climates alſo the general courſe of the wind is evident. 
ly inſluencsd by the fun, as Dr Halley bas obferved, 
(Sec 8 Frcycl.) Indeed at ſome times violent 
Itorms of wind, called DUITICAPCE, whirlwinds, and 
ſtorms of thunder an: lightning, will occur: but of 
theſe the ſun can only be accounted the remote cauſe; 
the immediate one being mot probably the Weh 
electriſied tate of the e Ihe irhabiants 
of thoſe climates, eſpecially the ſavages, who are con- 
tiaually expoicd tothe atmoſphere, ere able to ſorete}] 
theſe tempeſts ſome time before. The ftipns which 
they ob Herve, however, are in fact only the tempeſt 
beginning its operations in the atmoſphere z and no 
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perſon whatever is able to foretell an hurricane or a Weather. 
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ſtorm of thunder a month, or even a week, before it 
comes. The reaſon of this is, that the ſources of at- 
molpherical electricity are not only inviſible to us, but 
ſo variable in themſelves, that though we knew them 
at one time, we have not the leaſt ſecurity they that 
would continue the ſame even for a day. In various 
parts of this work it has been ſhown, that the ſun com- 
municates the electric ſtuid to the earth, and that this 
fluid muſt eſcape ſome where from the earth into the 
atmoſphere in the very ſame quantity in which it is 
communicated. As the electric fluid, however, can- 
not eaſily diffule itſelf in the atmoſphere, an accumu— 
lation of it over any particular ſpot muſt ſoon take 
place; in which caſe that ſpot will ceale to emit any 
more eleQric fluid. If then a new vent is opened, a 
current of eleQric matter may perhaps be directed from 
that place which emitted it before; and then the at- 
molphere, inſtead of receiving electricity from the 
ar will communicate its ſuperfluous quantity to it. 
Ia 72285 a ſituation of the atmoſphere, ſtorms of thun- 
der may readily take place; but where there is nearly 
an equal degree of electricity in the earth and atmoſ- 
phere, an earthquake is moſt likely to enſue. (See 
EARTHQUAKE, n* 39. art. 10. Encycl.) Beſides the mere 
accumulation of electricity in the atmoſphere, there are 
other cauſes, ſuch as ſevere froſts, which may detain 
the fluid im various parts of the earth at particular 
times; and thus be indirectly the cauſe of thunder, 
earthquakes, & c. in other places. This will eaſily ſhow 
the difficulty, nay the impoſſibility, of predicting theſe 
ſlorms; as the cauſes of them may be very remote 
from the place where they happen. An hurricane in 
Jamaica, for 3nſtance, may be occaſioned by ſomething 
in New Britain, or an earthquake in Portugal by 
ſomething in Sweden or Norway. 


In our own climate, nothing can be more variable 


and uncertain than the weather. Some have attempted 
to deduce its changes from the influence of the moon; 
but, though it cannot be doubted that the moon as well 
as the ſun has ſome influence on our atmoſphere, the 
changes 1n it are by far too many to be occationed b 
any regular and permanent cauſe.— The wind has like- 
wile been thought conſiderably to influence the wea- 
ther: but excepting with regard to heat or cold, we 
cannot find that this is to be depended upon; not to 
mention that the wind itſelf makes part of the wea- 
ther, and ought to have its cauſe explained as much az 
the reit, That alterations of the weather, however, 
do not depend immediately either on the ſun, moon, 
or wind, appears from a circumſtance mentioned by 
Mr Derham, viz. that “ moles dig bore a thacu,” 
This he aſcribes to warm vapaurs which they feel in 
the earth; but whatever it is, we from thence learn, 
that the cauſe of this alteration lies not in the atmoſ— 
phere, but in the earth itſelf, from whence it would 
teem to be communicated to the atmoſphere, 

But though it is probable that the action of the 
electric fluid in the earth is the cauſe cf thoſe ſudden 
changes which are met with in almoſt all countries; 
yet the general determination of the weather, or what 
is called the c/izate, evidently depends on {ome ſettled 
and permanent cauſc. The cold of winter and heat of 
ſummer are plainly occaſioned by the greater or lets 
—obhquiy-of the ſun's rays at thoſe fertone⸗ o the 
ſun alſo are we to aſcribe thoſe regular winds which, 
though molt remarkable within the tropics, are yet in 
ſome degree to be wet with even in our on Country, 
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x Weather. Along the eaſtern coſt of Britain, at leaſt to a confi- whole month of OQober, and great part of November, Weat he, 
— derable extent, the wind blows from the ſouth-eaſt al- is uſually rainy, on account of the interference of the "— 
[+ | molt during the whole ſpring and ſummer. This we weft and north winds; and in the end of November, 


may naturally ſuppoſe to ariſe from the continual ra- 
refaction of the air by the ſun, The cold air ruſhes 
in to ſupply the partial vacuity, but it does not follow 
the courſe of the ſun directly. The reaſon of this is, 


\ that the air is alſo rarefied over the continent oppoſite 


to Britain; and as the diſtance is but ſmall, the column 
of air incumbent on that part of the German ocean 
which lies to the ſouth-eaſt of this country prevails 
over that which lies directly to the eaſt, and will not 
allow it to come in, This continues with occafional 
variations, owing to unknown motions in the electric 
fluid till after the ſummer ſolſtice, The ſame cauſe 


continues ſtill to act; but though the heat be now 


greater on land than it was before, the ſun begins ſoon 
to loſe his influence on the great Atlantic ocean which 
lies to the weſtward. Thus the eaſtern parts being 
more rare than the weſtern, a welt wind begins to take 
place. The eaſterly wind, however, allo continues; 


the two meet and oppoſe each other; the conteſt is de- 


cided by thunder and lightning, (ſee the article TnHux- 
DER, Encycl.) and ſeldom fails to end in the total de- 


feat of the cait wind. The month of July, therefore, 


is remaikable in this part of the country for thunder, 
as the conteit generally laſts ſome weeks. In the 
month of Angult the weit wind prevails, and continues 
till the ſuperior denfity of the cold air in the northern 


regions counteracts it, aud the wind blows from the 


north, north-ealt, or north-weſt. As theſe winds do 
not directly oppoſe each other, the conſequence of 
their interfertuce is not thunder, but rain, which uſual- 
ly falls iu great quantities in the month of ORfober; 


after which the cold northerly winds bring froſt and 


ow. . 

Thus, notwichſtandiagg the exceſſive variableneſs of 
our Climate, we may determine the general outline of 
the weather from ev:dent cauſes. Thus in the months 
of Jauuary and February we may reaſonably expect 
troit and ſnow, from the condenſed and cold air in the 
northern regions prifiiug ſouthward to thoſe parts ra- 
rehed by the ſun. In March we very often meet with 
the fame, by reaſun of the weak influence of the ſun 
at that time; but more frequently there are at that 


ume ſtorms. of wind from various quarters, but fre— 


quently from the welt or north. The reaſon of this is, 
that the air over che land begins to be rarefied ; in con- 
ſequence of which the denſer air ruſhes in from that 
quarter where the pullape is moſt free, —In April, the 
rarefaction of the air being greater, and conſiderable 
guintitcs of cleric matter thus paſſing from the earth 
int» it, the wiuds ceafe, or become more gentle, and 
rains Commence. In the beginning of May the wind 
often blows very cold from the north, though the wea— 
ther is more feitled, Why this wind did not take 
place in April, ſeems not fo eafily accounted for; but 
matt probably the difference of denſuy between the 
northern and ſouthern air was not then ſufficient to al- 
low of a ſtrong current from any quarter. During the 
latter part of May and the whole of June, the weather 
is uſually ſettled and clear; the ſun gradually exerting 
bis greateſt influence. In July we have thunder and 
rain, for the reaſons already given. The latter part of 
Auguſt and the whole of September are uſually dry, 
with weſterly winds, in conſequence of the latter having 
prevailed in the conflic with the eaſt wind. The 


and throughout the month of December, froſt and ſaow 
come on, though not with ſuch certainty as in anuary. 

This, in general, is the weather we may expect 
throughout the year; but by many accidental cauſes, 
not eaſily diſcoverable, it may be very much altered. 
Some of theſe cauſes we have endeavoured to point 
out; but, befides the reaſons already given, it is not 
impoſſible that an alteration may take place in our at- 
moſphere from cauſes entirely beyond it, and which 
exiſt only in the immenſe maſs of etherial fluid with 
which the univerſe is filled. Such cauſes, however, as 
they mult be totally without the reach of our invelti- 
gations, can never be aſſigned as the reaſon of any 
kind of weather; yet in ſome ſeaſons there is ſuch a 
general cold over a great part of the earth; that we 
muſt certainly imagine the cauſe to have been very high 
in the atmoſphere. Of this the year 1782 furniſhes 
us with a notable example. During the whole of that 
ſummer the ſun appeared almoſt totally to have loſt his 
influence. No vegetable, not even graſs, came to per- 
fection; and the harveſt was ſcarce finiſhed in the month 
of December. This was the cafe in Scotland, and it 
ſeems to have been ſimilar all over Europe. Tae cauſe 
of this extraordinary cold, we cannot diſcover ; but its 
effects were very obvious and dreadful, The electric 
fluid being confined over ſo large a ſpace, broke out 
in the ſouthern parts with fury; and Sicily and Cala- 
bria were almoſt entirely ruined by earthquakes. The 
earth now poured out ſuch immenſe quantities of elec- 
tric matter, that the atmoſphere ſeemed ſcarce able to 
contain it. It therefore diffuſed itſelf along the lower 
regions all over Europe. Heat and almoit perpetual 
thunder were the conſequence : vegetation was exceſ- 
ſively luxuriant; but the immoderate quantity of elec- 
tricity having occaſioned continual fogs which obſcured 
the ſun, fruits had not their proper flavour; nor was 
the crop altogether what might bave been expected. 
The electric fluid, in the mean time, having fully fatu- 
rated the lower part of the atmoſphere, gradually aſ- 
cended bigher ; but as the earthquakes ceaſed to ſup- 
ply new quantities of it, the ſouthern parts of the at- 


moſphere became negatively electrified with reſpect to 


the northern parts, To reſtore the equilibrium, a vait 
quantity ruſhed from the north to the fouth, viſible 
from the north of Scotland to Paris and farther, in the 
meteor which appeared on the 18th of Augult 1783. 
The immediate conſequence of this was, that the at- 
moſpherical vapours being left without a proper quan- 
tity of electrie matter to ſupport them, violent rains 
took place and continued for ſome time; a very ſevere 
winter ſucceeded an hot ſummer, and no remarkable 
alteration in the weather took place till May. 

In moſt parts of the world, the general {tate of the 


weather is determined by their ſituation with regard to 


the ſea, mountains, &. In general, mountainous coun- 
tries are ſubjected to violent rains, ſtorms of wind, 
very often thunder and lightning. Ia ſome places, 
particularly the ſouthern part of the continent of A- 
merica, the weather is almoſt a continual tempeſt, 
The Cape of Good Hope is alſo remarkable for ſtorms, 
but chiefly of wind ; while Terra del Fuego. and the 
oppoſite point of the continent is deluged with perpe- 
tual rains. The Ithmus of Darien is alſo remarkable 
for rainy weather, while in the whole empire of Peru 

| it 
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the inconvenience of earthquakes to which Peru is ſub- 
ject. The reaſon of theſe variations cannot be affign- 
ed without a more particular knowledge of the fitua- 
tion of thoſe countries than we can boaſt of, In ge- 
neral, however, it is known, that high mountains have 
the property of collecting clouds in their neighbour- 
hood, and conſequently of producing rains, thunder, 
and ſtorms of wind. Where a country is nearly ſur— 
rounded by a vaſt extent of ſea, it is commonly ſub- 
j-& to great rains, Hence the climate of iſlands is 
more rainy than of continents; and hence -probably 
the reaſon of the rains in South America and the 
Iſthmus of Darien, which approach to an inſular ſitu- 

tion, 
caſioned by the violent determination of the vapours to 
theſe parts, which deprive that country of its due pro- 
portion: but this can only be hinted as a corj-Eture, 
and we have not ſufficient data to eltabliſh any thing 
certain. | 

To conclude this article, we ought now to give an 
account of thoſe alterations in the air which predict a 
change of weather, or rather inform us that the wea- 
ther actually is changing. Theſe, however, are but 
few, and not always certain. The brute creation are 
much more ſenſible of them than we; and give infor- 
mation by various means, according to their peculiar 
inſtincts. Thoſe who are much in the open air alſo 
will be much better able to perceive theſe alterations, 
than ſuch as are not. The barometer is the moſt cer- 
tain index we have, and will frequently inform us of a 
change before the leaft ſign of it can be otherwite per- 
ceived. But though we are thus informed that ſome 
change is about to take place, we are at a loſs to know 
what it is, and can only gueſs from the ſeaſon of the 
year what kind of weather we may reaſonably expect. 
"Thos, in the ſummer-months, if the wind is eaſterly, 
the barometer falls, and the clouds in the weſt ſeem 
ſtationary, or move a little to the eaſtward, we may 
certainly expect thunder at no great diftance, If the 
wind is briſk, and the clouds move before it heavily 
and Nluggiſhly, we are alſo to expect thunder, but at 
a diſtance. Indeed, we may judge of the approach of 
thunder-clouds by the time of the day in which they 
appear. When the ſun has reached the meridian, his 
power of rarefying the air above any particular ſpot is 
then greateſt, Hence, as this luminary is continually 
moving to the weſtward, the increaſe of the rarefaction 
towards that quarter muſt prevent any current of air 
ſrom blowing from the weſt, and at the ſame time ſo- 
licit a current from the eaſt: but if by ſome other 
cauſe a weſterly wind ſhall prevail, and drive the clouds 
directly againſt the eaſterly one, it is then plain that 
nothing further can ſtop their progreſs ; they will be 
violently electrified, and diſcharge their contents di- 
rectly over our heads. Hence the vulgar obſervation 
in this country, that if thunder begins at eleven in the 


forenoon, we will probably have but little; but a great 


deal, and very near, if it begins at twelve, or between 
twelve and one. 

Another pretty certain indication of an approaching 
change of weather is a great clearneſs and tranſparency 
in the atmoſphere. This is commonly taken notice of 
when the moon is newly changed. If at that time we 
lee diſtinctly the part of the moon which is not en- 
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Weather. it ſcarce ever rains, Perſia, Egypt, and ſome other 
countries, are likewiſe deſtitute of rain, without having 


The great drinefs of the air in Peru may be oc- 
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lightengd by the ſun's rays, we are pretty certain that Weather? 


rough ſtormy weather is ſoon to enſue. In warm cli- 
mates this tranſparency is not confined to the atmo— 
ſphere, but extends even to the waters of the ocean: 
and when the bottom is viſible at a great depth, it is 
a certain prognoſtic of an hurricane. This tranſparency 
denotes ſome internal agitation of the electric fluid; 
for by a certain motion of it even the moſt ſolid bodies 
may be made tranſparent as glaſs, (ſce Erzcrricity, 
£Encycl. no 4.) ; and the agitation becoming more and 
more violent, at laſt produces the moſt terrible commo- 
tions in the atmoſphere. Something fimilar may be 
obſerved with regard to the tranſmiſſion of found ; for 
in ſuch ftates of the atmoſphere ſounds are heard much 
more difficultly and at a greater diſtance than others; 


but a ſufficient number of obſervations have not yet 


been made to determine this matter with any accuracy. 


It would be tedious to enter into a detail of all the 


prognoſtics which are drawn from the various appear- 
ances of the clouds, of halos, parhelia, aurora borea- 
lis, &c, Every perſon expects rain when the ſky be- 
gins to grow hazy and dull; and halos and parbelia 
only appear in ſuch caſes. As for the aurora borealis, 
it is often ſeen for many nights together without any 
remarkable change in the {tate of the atmoſphere. It 
is the natural effect of a conſtant and regular cauſe, 
and 18 probably too high in the atmoſphere to produce 
any remarkable effect; though it has been thought in 
ſome caſes to be productive of a current of wind from 
the ſouth-weſt, for which a probable reaſon is aſſigned 
under the article Aukora Borealis, no ult. 

WHEA T-zar, (MoTacilua Oenanthe), in or- 
nithology, a ſpecics omitted to be deſcribed vader Mo- 
TACILLA. It is a bird of paſſage, and begins to viſit 


us about the middle of March, and continues coming 


till the beginning of May : it has been obſerved that 
the females arrive about a fortnight before the males, 


They frequent warrens, downs, and the edges of hills, 


eſpecially thoſe that are fenced with ſtone- walls. They 
breed in the latter, in old rabbet- burrows, cliffs, and 


frequently under old timber: their neſt is large, 


made of dried graſs, rabbei's down, a few feathers, 
and horſe-hair : and they lay from fix to eight egos, 
of a light-blue colour, 

They grow very fat in autumn, and are efteemed a 
delicacy. About Eaftbourn in Suſſex they are taken 
by the ſhepherds in great numbers, in ſnares made of 
horſe hair, placed under a long turf: being very timid 
birds, the motion of a cloud, or the appearance of a 
hawk, will drive them for ſhelter into thoſe traps, an 
ſo they are taken. The numbers annually enſnared in 


that diſtrict alone, amount to about 1850 dozen, which 


ſell uſually at Gx-pence per dozen; and what appears 
very extraordinary, the numbers that return the fol- 
lowing year do not appear to be lefſened, The reaſon 
that ſuch a quantity are taken in the neighbourhood 
of Eaſtbourn is, that it abounds with a certain fly 
which frequents the adjacent hills, for the ſake of the 


wild thyme they are covered with; which is not only a 
favourite food of that inſect, but the plant on which it 


depolits its eggs. | 
Wheat-ears are much fatter in a rainy ſeaſon than in a 

dry one; for they not only feed on inſects but on earth- 

worms, which come out of the ground in greater num— 


bers in wet weather than in dry. 


The head and back of the male are of alight grey, 
tinged 


Wheat. 
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White, 


Whyte. 
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neath that is a broad black ſtroke, paſſing acroſs each 
eye to the hind part of the head: the rump and lower 
half of the tail are white ; the upper half black : the 
under fide of the body is white, tinged with yellow ; 
on the neck it inclines to red: the quill-feathers are 
black, edged with reddiſh brown. The colours of the 
female are more dull: it wants that black {troke acroſs 
the eyes, and the bar of white on the tail is narrower, 
Theſe birds diſappear in September, at lealt trom the 
northern parts of this kingdom; but iu Hampſhire 
many of them continue the whole winter. 


WHITE. Tuxoar, (MoTacilLa Sylvia), in orni— 


thology, a ſpecics omitted under the article MoTAciL- 


LA, It frequents our gardens in the ſummer-time; in 
the winter it leaves us. It builds in low buſhes near 
the ground, making its neſt externally of the tender 
{talks of herbs and dry ſtraw; the middle part of fine 
bents and ſoft graſs, the inſide of hair. It lays five 
eggs of a whitith green colour, ſprinkled with black 
ſpots. Its note is continually repeated, and often at- 
tended with odd geſticulations of the wings: is harſit 
and diſplealing: is a ſhy and wild bird, avoiding the 
haunt of man; ſeems of a pugnatious diſpoſition, 
ſinging with an erected creſt, and in attitudes of de- 
fiance. \ | 

The head of this bird is of a browniſh aſh-colour, 
the throat white : the breaſt and belly white, tinged 
with red (in the female wholly white) : the back 
inclines to red: the leſſer coverts of the wings are of 
a pale brown ; the greater duſky, edged with tawn 
brown; the quill-feathers duſky, edged with reddith 
brown; the tail the ſame, except the upper part of 
the interior fide and whole exterior fide of the outmoſt 
feather, which are white; the legs are of a yellowiſh 
brown. | . 

WHVYTE (Dr Robert), an eminent phyſician, born 
at Edinburgh on the 6th September 1714, was the 
fon of Robert Whyte, Eſq; of Kennoway, advocate. 
This gentleman died fix months before the birth of our 
author, who had alfo the misfortune to be deprived of 
his mother before he had attained the ſecenth year of his 
age. After receiving the firit rudiments of ſchool-edu- 
cation, he was ſent to the univerſity of St Andrews; 
and after the uſual courſe of inſtruction there, inclaſſical, 
philoſophical, and mathematical learning, he came to 
Edinburgh, where he entered upon the fludy of me- 
dicine, under thoſe eminent medical teachers, Munro, 
Rutherford, Sinclair, Plummer, Alſton, and Innes. 
After learning what was to be acquired at this univer— 
ſity, in the proſecution of his ſtudies he. viſited foreign 
countries; and after attending the molt eminent 
teachers at London, Paris, and Leyden, he had the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine conferred upon him by 
the univerſity of Rheims in 1736, being then in the 
22d year of his age. | | 

Upon his return to his native country, he had the 
fame honour allo conterred upon him Þy the univerſity 
of St Andrews; where he had before obtained, with 
applauſe, the degree of Matter of Arts. 

Not long atterwards, in the year 1737, he was ad- 
mitted a Licentiate of Medicine by the Royal Coltege 
of Phyſicians of Edinburgh ; and the year following 
he was raiſed to the flank of.a Fellow of the College. 
From the time of his admiſſion as a licentiate, he en— 
tered upon the practice of medicine at Edinburgh; 
and the reputation which he acquired for medical learn 
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tinged with red: over each eye is a white line; be- ing, pointed him out as a fit ſucceſſor for the firſt va- Wuüyte. 
cant chair in the univerſity. Accordingly, when Dr —-— 
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St-Clair, whoſe eminent medical abilities, and perſua- 
five powers of oratory, had contributed not a little- to 
the rapid advancement of the medical ſchool of Edin- 
burgh, found that thoſe conſpicuous talents which he 
poſſeſſed could no longer be exerted in the manner 
which they once had been when he enjoyed bodily vi- 
gour unimpaired by age, and powers of mind uncloud— 
ed by diſeaſe, he reſigned his academical appointments 
in favour of Dr Whyte. 

his admiſſion into the college took place on the 2oth 
of June i746; and he began his firſt courſe of the in- 
ſtitutions of medicine at the commencement of the next 


winter- ſeſſion. The abilities which he diſplayed from his 


academical chair, in no particular diſappointed the ex- 
pectations which had been formed of his lectures. The 
Latin tongue was the language of the univerſity of 
Edinburgh; and he both tpoke and wrote in Latin 
with ſingular propriety, elegance, and perſpicuity. 
At that time the ſyſtem and ſentiments of Dr Boer- 
haave, which, notwithſtanding their errors, muſt chal- 
lenge the admiration of lateſt ages, were very ge- 


nerally received by the moſt intelligent phyſicians in 


Britain. Dr Whyte had no ſuch idle ardour for no- 
velties as to throw them entirely aſide becauſe he could 
not follow them in every particular. The inſtitutions 
of Dr Boerhaave, therefore, furniſhed him with a text 
for his lectures; and he was no leſs ſucceſsful in explain- 
ing, illuſtrating, and eſtabliſhing the ſentiments of the 
author, when he could freely adopt them, than in re- 
futing them by clear, connected, and deciſive arguments, 
when he had occaſion to differ from him. The opt- 


nions which he himſelf propoſed, were delivered and 


enforced with ſuch acuteneſs of invention, ſuch diſplay 
of facts and force of argument, as could rarely fail to 
gain univerſal aſſent from his numerous auditors ; but 
free from that ſelf-ſufficiency which is ever the offspring 
of ignorance and conceit, he delivered his concluſions 
with becoming modeſty and diffidence. 

From the time that he firſt entered upon an acade- 
mical appointment, till the year 1756, his prælections 
were confined to the inflitutions' of medicine alone. 
But at that period his learned colleague Dr Ruther- 
ford, who then filled the practical chair, who had al- 
ready taught medicine at Edinburgh with univerſal 
applauſe for more-than thirty years, and who had bcen 
the firſt to begin the inſtitution of clinical lectures at 
the Royal Infirmary, found it neceſſary to retire from 
the fatiguing dutics of an office to which the progreſs 
of age rendered him unequal. On this criſis Dr Whyte, 
Dr Monro, ſen. and Dr Cullen, each agreed to take 
a ſhare in an appointment in which their united exer- 
tions promiſed the higheſt advantages to the univerſity. 
By this arrangement, ſtudents who had an opportunity 
of daily witncſhng the practice of three ſuch teachers, 
and of hearing the grounds of that practice explained, 
could not fail to derive the moſt ſolid advantages. 

In theſe two departments, the inſtitutions of medi— 
eine in the univerſity, and the clinical lectures in the 


Royal Infirmary, Dr Whytc's academical labours were 


attended with the moſt beneficial conſequences bath to 
the ſtudents and to the umverfity. But not long after 
the period we have laſt mentioned, his lectures on the 
former of theſe ſubjects underwent a very coniiderable 
change. About this time the illuſtrious Gaubius, 
rho had ſucceeded to the chair of Boerhaave, favoured 
the 
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Whyte: the world with his Inſtitutiones Pathologiz. 
branch of medicine had indeed a place in the text 
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which Dr Whyte formerly followed ; but, without 
detracting from the character of Dr Boerhaave, it 
may jultly,be ſaid, that the attention he had beſtowed 
upon it was not equal to its importance. Dr Whyte 
was ſenſible of the improved {tate in which pathology 
now appeared in the writings of Boerhaave's ſucceſſor; 
and he made no delay in availing himſelf of the advan— 
tages which were then afforded. 

In the year 1762, his pathological lectures were 
entirely new modelled. Following the publication 
of Gaubius as a text, he delivered a comment, which 
was read by every intelligent ſtudent with the moſt 
unfcigned ſatisfaction. In theſe lectures he collected 
and condenſed the fruits of accurate obſervation and 
long experience. Enriched by all the opportunities of 
information which he had enjoyed, and by all the diſ- 
cernment which he was capable of exerting, they were 
juſtly conſidered as his molt finiſhed production. 
For a period of more than twenty years, during 
which he was juſtly held in the higheſt eſteem as a lec- 
turer at Edinburgh, it may readily be ſuppoſed that the 
extent. of his practice correſponded to his reputation. 
In fact, he received both the firſt emoluments, and the 
higheſt honours, which could here be obtained. With 
extenſive practice in Edinburgh, he had numerous con- 
| {ultations from other places. His opinion on medical 
ſubjects was daily requeſted by his moſt eminent co- 
temporaries in every part of Britain. Foreigners of 
the firſt diſtin&tion, and celebrated phyſicians in the 
| moſt remote parts of the Britiſh empire, courted an 
intercourſe with him by letter. Beſides private teſti- 
monies of efteem, many piii marks of honour were 
conferred upon him both at home and abroad. In 
1752, he was elected a fellow of the Royal Society of 
London; in 1761, he was appointed firſt phyſician 
to the king in Scotland; and in 1764, he was cho- 
ſen preſident of the Royal College of Phyſicians at 
Edinburgh. | 

But the fame which Dr Whyte acquired as a rg. 


titioner and teacher of medicine, were not a little . 


creaſed by the information which he communicated 
to the medical world in different publications. His 
celebrity as an author was {till more cxtenfive than his 
reputation as a profeſſor. 

His firſt publication, an Eſſay on the Vital and 
other Involuntary Motions of Animals, although it 
had been begun ſoon after he had finiſfied his acade- 
mical courſe of medical education, did not come from 
the preſs till 1751; a period of fifteen. years from the 
tine that he had finiſhed his academical courſe, and 
obtained a degree in medicine : but the delay of this 
publication was fully compenſated by the matter which 
!t contained, and the improved form under which it 
anpcared. | 5 

The next ſubject which employed the pen of Dr 
Whyte was one of a nature more immediately practi— 
cal. His Eſſay on the Virtues of Lime- water and 
Soap in the Cure of the Stone, firſt made its appear— 
ance in a ſeparate volume in 1752. Part of this ſe— 
cond work had appeared ſeveral years before in the 
Ediuburgh Medical Eſſays: but it was now preſented 
to the world as a diſtinct publication, with many im- 
provements and additions. 

His third work, intitled Phyfiological Eſſays, was. 

1. 
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firſt publiſhed in the year 1755. This treatiſe con- 
ſited of two parts; iſt, An Inquiry into the Cauſes 
which promote the Circulation of the Fluids in the very 
{mall Veſſels of Animals; and 2dly, Obſcrvations on the 
ſenfibility and irritability of the Parts of Men and 
2ther Animals, occaſioned by Dr Haller's treatiſe on 
that ſubject. The former of theie may be conſidered 
as an extenſion and farther illuſtration of the ſenti- 
ments which he had already delivered in his Eſſay on 
the Vital Motions, while the latter was on a ſubject 
of a controverſial nature. In both he diſplayed that 
acuteneſs of genius, and ſtrength of judgment, which 
appeared in his former writings. 

From the time at which his Phyſiological Eſſays 
were publiſhed, ſeveral years were probably employed 
by our author in preparing for the preſs a larger and 


perhaps a more important work than any yet men- 


tioned, his Obſervations on the Nature, Cauſes, and 
Cure of thoſe Diſorders which are commonly called 
nervous, hypochondriac, and hyſteric. This elaborate and 
uſeful work was publiſhed in the year 1964. 

The lait of Dr Whyte's writings is intitled, Obſer— 
vations on the Dropſy in the Brain. This treatiſe did 
not appear till two years after his death; when all his 
other works were collected and publiſhed in one quarto 
volume, under the direction of his ſon and of his inti- 
mate friend the late Sir John Pringle. 

Belides theſe five works, he wrote many other pa- 
pers, which appeared in different periodical publica- 
tions; particularly in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
the Medical Eſſays, the Medical Obſcrvations, and the 
Phyſical and Literary Eflays. 

At an early period of life, ſoon after he had ſet- 


tled as a medical practitioner in Edinburgh, he entered 


into the married ſtate. His firſt wife was Miſs Ro- 
bertſon, filter to General Robertſon late governor of 


New York. By her he had two children; both of 


ä —— 


Whyte, 
Wilderneſs. 
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whom died in early infancy, and their mother did not 


long ſurvive them. A few years after the death of 
Ins firſt wife, he married as a ſecond wife Milfs Balfour, 
ſiiter to the preſent James Balfour, Eſq; of Pilrig. By 
her he had fourteen children: but in theſe alſo he was 


in ſome reſpects unfortunate; for fix of them only 


ſurvived him, three ſons and three daughters, and of 
the former two are ſince dead. Although the feeling 


heart of Dr Whyte, amidit the diſtreſſes of his family, 


muſt have often fuffered that uncaſineis and anxiet 

which in ſuch circumſtances is the unavoidable conſe- 
quence of parental affection and conjugal love; yet he 
enjoyed a large ſhare of matrimonial fcheity. But 
his courſe of happineſs was terminated by the death 
of his wife, which happened in the year 1764: and 1t 
is not improbable that this event had ſome ſhare in 
haſtening his own death; for in the beginning of the 
year 1765 his health was ſo far impaired, that he be- 
came incapable of his former exertions A tedious 
complication of chronical ailments, which cluetly ap- 


peared under the form of diabetes, was not to be re- 


ſifted by all the medical ſkill which Edinburgh 


could afford; and at length terminated in death, 
on the 15th of April 1766, in the 5 2d year of his 


age. 

WILDERNESS, (Encycl.) Wilderneſſes, ſays Mr 
Miller, ſhould always be proportionedto the extentof the 
gardens in which they are made; for it is very ridicu- 
lous to ſee a large wilderneſs planted with tall N 

mall 
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Wilderneſs. 
bir 
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ſmall ſpot of ground; and, on the other hand, nothing 
can be more abſurd than to ſee little paultry ſquares, or 
quarters of wilderneſs-work, in a magnificent large 
garden. As to the ſituation of wilderneſſes, they 
ſhould never be placed too near the habitation, nor to 
as to obſtruct any- diſtant proſpect of the country, 
there being nothing ſo agreeable as an unconfined pro- 
ſpect : but where, from the ſituation of the place, the 
ſight 1s confined within the limits of the garden, no- 
thing can ſo agreeably terminate the proſpect as a 
beautiful ſcene of the various kinds of trees judiciouſly 
planted ; and if it is ſo contrived that the termination 
15 planted circularly, with the concave towards the 


light, it will have a much better effect than if it end 


will have a mean appearance, 


in ſtraight lines or angles. The plants ſhould always be 
adapted to the fize of the plantation; for it is very 
abſurd for tall trees to be planted in the ſmall ſquares 
of a little garden; and in large deſigns ſmall ſhrubs 
It ſhould alſo be obſer- 
ved never to plant evergreens amongſt deciduous trees; 
but always to place the evergreens in a wilderneſs in a 
ſ-parate part by themſelves, and that chiefly in ſight. 
As to the walks, thoſe that have the appearance of 
meanders, where the eye cannot diſcover more than 
twenty or thirty yards in length, are generally pre- 
ferable to all others, and thele ſhould now and then 
lead into an open circular piece of graſs; in the centre 
of which may be placed either an obcliſk, ſtatue, or 
fountainz and if in the middle of the wilderneſs there 
be contrived a large opening, in the centre of which 
may be erected a dome or banqueting-houſe, ſurround- 
ed with a green plot of graſs, it will be a conſiderable 
addition to the beauty of the whole. From the fides 
of the walks aud openings, the trees ſhould riſe gradu- 
ally one above another to the middle of the quarters, 
where ſhould always be planted the largeſt growing trees, 
ſo that the heads of all the trees may appear to view, 
while their ſtems will be hid from the fight. Thus, in 


thoſe parts which are planted with deciduous trees, ro- 


ſes, honey ſuckles, ſpiræa frutex, and other kinds of 
low-flowering ſhrubs, may be planted next the walks 
and openings; and at their fect, near the ſides of the 
walks, may be planted primroſes, violets, daffadils, &c. 
not in a ftraight line, but ſo as to appear accidental, 
as in a natural wood. Behind the firſt row of ſhrubs 
ſhould be planted ſyringas, althæa frutex, mezereons, 
and other flowering-ſnrubs of a middle growth; and 
theie may be backed with many other forts of trees, 
1:ling gradually to the middle of the quarters. 

The part planted with evergreens may be diſpoſed 


in the following manner, viz. in the firſt line next the 


creat walks may be placed the laurus tinus, boxes, 
ſpurge-leurel, juniper, ſavin, and other dwarf ever- 
greens. Behind theſe may be placed laurels, hollies, 
arbutuſcs, and other evergreens of a larger growth. 
Next to theſe may be planted alaternuſes, phyllireas, 
yews, Cyprelies, Virginian cetlars, and other trees of 
the fame growth; bchind theſe may be planted Nor— 
way and fjIver firs, the true pine, and other ſorts of 
the fir-prowth ; and in the middle ſhould be planted 
5cotch pines, pinalter, and other of the larger grow- 
ing evergreens; Which will afford a moſt delightful pro- 
{ct if the different ſhades of the greens are curiouſly 
:Itermixed, | 

But beſide the grand walks and openings (which 
/hould always be laid with turf, and kept well mow- 
d), there ſhould be ſome ſmaller ſerpentine walks 
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through the middle of the quarters, where perſons may Winter 
retire for privacy; and by the ſides of theſe private Winterany 
walks may alſo be ſcattered ſome wood-flowers ang "— 
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plants; which, if artfully planted, will have a very good 
effect. 36 

In the general deſign for theſe wilderneſſes, there 
ſhould not be a ſtudied and ſtiff correſpondency be- 
tween the ſeveral parts ; for the greater diverſity there 


is in the diſtribution of theſe, the more pleaſure they 
will afford. 


WINTER's BARE. 
ticles. | 

WINTERANIA, in botany, a genus of the mo- 
nogynia order, belonging to the dodecandria claſs of 
plants; for the characters of which, ſee the Boraxy 
Table. There is but one ſpecies, the canella; ſee 
Plate CCLXXXVI. It grows uſually about 20 feet 
high, and eight or ten inches in thickneſs, in the thick 
woods of moſt of the Bahama iflands. The leaves are 
narrow at the ſtalk, growing wider at their ends, 
which are broad and rounding, having a middle rib 
only; they are very ſmooth, and of a light ſhining 
green. In May and June the flowers, which are pen- 
tapctalous, come forth in cluſters at the ends of the 
branches: they are red, and very fragrant, and are 
ſucceeded by round berries, of the ſize of large peas, 
green, and when ripe (which is in February) purple, 
containing three ſhining black ſeeds, flat on one fide, 
otherwiſe not unlike in ſhape to a kidney-bean : theſe 
ſeeds in the berry are enveloped in a ſlimy mucilage. 
The whole plant is very aromatic, the bark particu- 
larly, being more uſed in diſtilling, and in greater e- 
ſteem, in the more northern parts of the world than 
in England. This bark is that which is commonly 
known in the ſhops by the name of Winter's bark; tho? 
truly not the right, as Sir Hans Sloane has judiciouſly 
informed us. See the following article. 

WinTERANIA Fromatica, the tree which produces 
the Winter's bark. Formerly this tree was utterly un- 
known to the Europeans till the return of Captain 
Joha Winter, who, in the year 1577, ſailed with Sir 
Francis Drake, as commander of a ſhip called the E- 
lizabeth, deſtined for the South Seas; but immediate- 
ly after they had gone through the Sreights of Ma- 
gellan, Captain Winter, on the 8th of October 1578, 
was obliged by ſtreſs of weather to part company, and 
to go back again into the Sreights, from whence he 
returned into England in June 1579, and brought with 


See the two following ar- 


him ſeveral pieces of this aromatic bark; which Clu- 


ſins, in his Exot. p. 75, calls after him C:rtex Wintes 
ranus, or Winter's bark. | | 

Several authors have mentioned it ſince in their bo- 
tanical works; but all they have faid has been copied 
from Cluſius, e. g. Dalechamp hiſt. p. 1818. Par- 
kinſon Theat. p. 1652. Baubin Pin. 461. Jnſten. 
Dendr. p. 232 | 
No more was heard of this bark till the Dutch fleet 
under admiral Van Nort returned from the Streights 
of Magellan in the year 1600. The author of their 
voyage calls this tree “ Lauro fimilis arbor licet proce- 
rior, cortice piperis modo acri.et mordenti.” De Bry. 
Ind. Occid, vol. g. p. 18. 

Afterwards all the navigators who paſſed through the 
Streights of Magellan took notice of the tree on ac- 
count of the uſefulneſs of its bark; but none fur- 
niſhed any deſcription that could make it botanically 
known, before Mr George Handaſyd came from the 
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Wi.terania Streights of Magellan, 1691, and brought with him 


-—— ſome dried ſpecimens, which he gave to Sir Hans 


Sloane, and are now preſerved in the Britiſh Mu- 
ſcum, Hort. Sicc. 8. fo. 100. 130. 148. 332. fo. 46. 
From theſe ſpecimens, and the account Mr Handaſyd 
gave of this tree, Sir Hans Sloane drew up a hiſtory, 
and gave a figure in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
1693, ne 204. p. 922. t. 1. Pericly menum rectum, 
foltis laurinis, cortice acri aromatico.? 

Still che ſyſtematical botaniſts could not give it a 
place in their catalogues, being unacquainted with its 
flowers and fruit. 


Pomet, in his Mat. Med. p. 1 30. imagined our Win- 


ter's bark to be the ſame with the canella cinna- 
momea, Brown Hiſt. Jam. p. 275, fo. 3. Cateſby 
Carol. vol. 2. p. 50. which grows in the Weſt In- 


dies, between the tropics, and is called by the drug- 


gifts canella alba. This error has been followed by 
moſt of the modern writers, and the two trees propoſed 
under the ſame name, viz. Winterania Caneila, Lin. 
Sp. Pl. 638. 

At length Dr Fothergill 3 figures to be ta- 
ken from the ſpecimens brought by Captain Wallis 
from the Streights of Magellan, and prevailed with Dr 
Solander to give ſuch a hiſtory and deſcription of the 
tree as might enable botaniſts to place it in its proper 
rank. Theſe were communicated to the London Me- 
dical Society, and publiſhed in the fifth volume of their 
Obſervations and [nquiries. 

From the obſervations made by Sir Joſeph Banks 
and' Dr Solander during their ſtay in Terra del Fuego, 
it ſeems as if the trees in the Streights of Magellan, 
near the ſea coaſt, are ſtinted, perhaps from the high 
winds, and have ſmaller leaves than thoſe upon Terra 
del Fuego, where again the flowers were not ſo much 


expanded as in the Streights of Magellan. This laſt 


difference may be occaſioned by the ſeaſon, as the 
flowers on Terra del Fuego were ſeen in the month of 
January, and in the Streights of 3 in the 
month of March. 

The Winter's-bark tree, HWinterania aromatica, is one 
of the largeſt foreſt- trees upon Terra del Fuego; it 
often riſes to the height of 50 feet. Its outward bark 
is on the trunk grey and very little wrinkled, en the 
branches quite ſmooth and green. 

J he branches do not ſpread horizontally, but are bent 
upwards, and form an elegant head of an oval ſhape. 

The leaves come out, without order, of an oval el- 
liptic ſhape, quite entire, obtuſe, flat, ſmooth, ſhining, 
of a thick leathery ſubſtance, evergreen, on the up- 
per ſide of a lively deep green colour, and of a pale 
bluiſh colour underneath, without any nerves, and their 
veins ſcarcely viſible; they are ſome what narrower near 
the footſtalks, and there their margins are bent down- 
wards. 

In general, the leaves are from three to four inches 
long, and between one and twe broad; they have very 
ſhort footſtalks, ſeldom half an inch long, which are 
ſmooth, concave on the upper ſide, and convex under- 
neath. From the ſcars of the old footſtalks the 
branches are often tuberculated. 

The peduncles, or footſtalks for the flowers, come 
out of the axillz falioruin, near the extremity of the 
branches; they are flat, of a pale colour, twice or 


three times ſnorter than the leaves; now and chen they 
Vor. X. I 


ſupport only one flower, but are oftener near the top Winterania 


divided into three ſhort branches, each with one flower. 

The bracteæ are oblong, pointed, concave, entire, 
thick, whitiſh, and ſituated one at the baſis of each 
peduncle. 

Calix, or flower-cup, 1t has none ; but in its place 
the flower is ſurrounded with a ſpathaceous gem, of a 
thick leathery ſubſtance, green, but reddith on the 
ſide which has faced the ſun : before this gem burſts, 
it is of a round form, and its ſize is that of a ſmall 
pea. It burſts commonly ſo, that one fide is higher 
than the other, and the ſegments are pointed. | 

The corolla conſiſts always of ſeven petals, which 
are oval, obtuſe, concave, ere, white, have {mall 
veins, and are of an unequal fize, the largeſt ſcarcely 
four lines long; they very ſoon fade, and drop off al- 
moſt as ſoon as the gem burſts. 

The filaments are from 15 to 30, and are placed on 
the flat end ſide of the receptacle; they are much ſhor- 
ter than the petals, and gradually decreafe in length 
towards the ſides. 

The antherz are large, oval, longitudinally divided 
into two, or as if each was made up of two — an- 
theras. 


The germina are from three to ſix, placed above the 
receptacle, turbinated, or of the ſhape of an inverted 


fig, flat on the inſide, and ſomewhat higher than the 
ſtamina; they have no ſtyles, but terminate in a ſtig- 
ma, which is divided into two or three ſmall lobes. 

Dr Solander never ſaw the fruit in its perfect ripe 


ſtate ; but could conclude from the unripe ones which 


he ſaw in abundance, that each germen becomes a ſe- 
parate ſeed - veſſel, of a thick fleſhy ſubſtance, and uni- 
locular; and in ae the rudiments of three, four, or five 
ſeeds were plainly diſcernible. See Plate CCCXXIII. 
where nꝰ 1. repreſents the ſpathaceous gem, after it is 
burſt open. 2. The fame. 3. The ſame (a) with the co- 
rolla (5) remaining within it. 4. One of the petals 
ſpread out. 5. The ſtamina (a) and the piſtilla (5% after 
the gem and the corolla are taken away. 6. The out- 
fide of an anthera (a) with its filament (þ). 7. The 


inſide of the ſame. 8. The germina (a) fituated on the 


centre of the receptacle, after the ſtamina have been 
removed; the lobated ſtigma (Y.) 9. The convex or 
W "2 ſide of a germen (a) with its ſtigma (5). 

The inſide of the ſame. . A germen cut open 


loapinidinally; ſo as to hon 5 rudiments of the 


ſeeds. 12. A germen cut through tranſverſely. 

The weather is much more ſevere in the elimate 
where theſe trees are natives, than in Britain; where, 
therefore, it is thought they would thrive very well. 

The bark of the Winterania, or Winter's cinnamon, 
brought over by the Dolphin, in reſpect to figure, exactly 
reſembles that which was delincated by Cluſius. The 
Pieces are about three or four inches ſquare, of diffe- 
rent degrees of thickneis, from a quarter to three 


quarters of an inch. It 1s of a dark brown cinnamon 


colour; an aromatic ſmell, if rubbed; and of a pungent, 
hot, ſpicy taſte, which is laſting on the palate, though 
imparted ſlowly. It has the name of Winter's Cinnæmam. 
from a faint reſemblance in colour and flavour to that 
grateful aromatic, though differing from it greatly in 
every other reſpect. This bar k is only brought to us 
from the Sterights of Magellan, and is the produce of 
the tree above deſcribed; much cclebrated as an anti- 
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practice of phyſic, no quantity, except as a curioſity, 
having been brought to Europe till the return of the 


ſhips ſent out on the expeditions to the Soutli Seas. 
The bark which was ſubſtituted in the room of this 


is the canella alba of the ſhops, the bark of a very dif- 


ferent tree, and brought from a different part of the 
world, diſagreeing with the former in almoſt every 
particular. It is of a light aſh or grey colour; in 
thickneſs it ſeldom exceeds two-eighths of an inch. The 
pieces are of different lengths and irregular ſhapes, and 
for the moſt part are taken from trees of ſmall fize : its 
taſte is aromatic, and has more of the clove than the 


cinnamon. It yields an eſſential oil by diſtillation, and 


is brought to us chiefly from Jamaica, though it 1s 
found in ſome other of the Weſt- India iſlands. There 
are a few plants of it in the ſtoves of ſome cu- 
rious botaniſts in England, particularly in that be- 
longing to John Blackburne, Eſq; at Oxford, Lan- 
caſhire. 

Sir Hans Sloane gives a figure of it in his Hi- 
ſtory of Jamaica; from which it evidently appears to 
be a different genus from the Winterania aromatica. 

For want of the knowledge of theſe circumſtances, 
and an opportunity of comparing the genuine Winter's 
bark with the canella alba, ſome of the moſt reſpec» 


table writers on the materia medica have ſcarcely been 


able to avoid confuſion in treating this ſubject; which 
it is hoped for the future will be avoided, and the di- 
ſtinction between them ſufficiently eſtabliſhed. 

From ſeveral experiments made by Dr Morris, the 
cortex magellanicus appears to be an aſtringent of a 
particular kind, and therefoye likely to be of uſe in ſe- 
veral manufactures. Water is the proper diſſolvent 
of this bark; though the ſaline, gummy, and reſinous 
parts are ſo blended in it, as in ſaffron and ſome other 
vegetables, that it parts with them readily in proof 
and rectiſied ſpirits of wine, though not in ſo great a 
quantity. 1 . 

The infuſion and decoction of this bark were of ſo 
grateful an aromatic bitter taſte, that it ſeems likely 
to be a pleaſant vehicle for ſome of the nauſeous drugs, 
With this view, on fubllituting the powder of this 
bark for the cardamom ſeeds in making the infuſion of 
ſehna, as directed in the London Diſpenſatory, the 
nauſeous ſmell and taſte of that excellent purgative was 
ſo effectually covered, as to be ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed by 
the niceſt palate. Tincture of rhubarb alſo prepared 
with this bark inſtead of cardamoms ſeemed far leſs diſ- 
agreeable. 


* 


It muſt not be concealed, that the canella alba from 


Jamaica, which 1s generally ſold for the Winter's bark 
in the ſhops, was found to have the laſt mentioned 


property, though not in ſo high a degree. | 


WOOD, (Erncycl.) The art of moulding wood is 
mentioned by Mr Boyle as a defideratum in the art of 
carving. He ſays, he had been credibly informed of 
its having been practiſed at the Hague; and ſuſpects 
that it might have been performed by ſome menſtruum 
that ſoftens the wood, and afterwards allows it to har- 
den again, in the manner that tortoiſe-ſhell is mould- 
ed; or, perhaps, by reducing the wood into a powder, 
and then uniting it into a maſs with ftrong but thin 


glue. And he adds, that having mixed ſaw-duſt with 


a five glue made of iſinglaſs, ſlightly training out 
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what was ſuperfluous through a piece of linen, the re- Wos 


mainder, formed into a ball and dried, became fo harg 


as to rebound when thrown againſt the floor. 

The people who work much in wood, and that about 
ſmall works, find a very ſurpriſing difference in it, ac- 
cording to the different ſeaſons at which the tree was 
cut down; and that not regularly the ſame in regard to 
all ſpecies, but different in regard to each. The button- 
mould makers find that the wood of the pear-tree 
cut in ſummer works tougheſt ;- holly, on the con- 
trary, works tougheſt when cut in winter; box is mel- 
loweſt when in it has been cut in ſummer, but hardet 


when cut about Eaſter ; hawthorn works mellow when 


cut about October ; and the ſervice is always tough if 
cut in ſummer. | | 

Woods are diſtinguiſhed into divers kinds, with re- 
gard to their nature, properties, virtues, and uſes. Of 
wood, conſidered according to its qualities, whether 


uſeful, curious, medicinal, &c. the principal is called 


timber, uſed in building houſes, laying floors, roofs, 
machines, & c. 

Woods valued on account of their curioſity, are ce- 
dar, ebony, box, calambo, &c. which by reaſon of their 
extraordinary hardneſs, agreeable ſmell, or beautiful po- 
liſh, are made into tables, combs, beads, &c. 


The medicinal woods are guaiacum, aloes, ſaſſafras, 


nephriticum, ſantal, ſarſaparilla, aſpalanthum, &c. 
Woods uſed in dyeing are brazil- wood, Campechy- 

wood, &c. oo | 
Foſſile Wood. Foſſile wood, or whole trees, or 

parts of them, are very frequently found buried in the 


earth, and that in different ſtrata ; ſometimes in ſtone, © 


but more uſually in earth ; and ſometimes in ſmall 
pieces looſe among gravel. Theſe, according to the 
time they have lain in the earth, or the matter they 
have lain among and in the way of, are found differ- 
ently altered from their original ſtate; ſome of them 
having fuffered very little change; and others being ſo 
highly impregnated with eryſtalline, ſparry, pyritical, 
or other extraneous matter, as to appear mere maſſes 
of ſtone, or lumps of the common matter of the py- 
rites, &c. of the dimenſions, and, more or leſs, of the 
internal figure of the vegetable bodies into the pores 


of which they have made their way. 


The foffile wood which we find at this day, are, ac- 
cording to theſe differences, arranged by Dr Hill into 
three kinds; 1. The leſs altered: 2. Ihe pyritical: 
and, 3. The petrified. | 

Of the trees, or parts of them, leſs altered from their 
original ſtate, the greateſt ſtore is found in digging to 
ſmall depths in bogs, and among what is called pea? or 
turf earth, a ſubſtance uſed in many parts of the king- 
dom for fuel. In digging among this, uſually very 
near the ſurface, they find immenſe quantities of vege- 
table matter buried, and that of various kinds: in ſome 
places there are whole trees ſcarce altered, except in 
colour; the oaks in particular being uſually turned to. 
a jetty black; the pines and firs, which are alſo very 
frequent, are leſs altered, and are as inflammable as 
ever, and often contain between the bark and wood a 
black reſin. Large parts of trees have alſo been not 
unfrequently met with unaltered in beds of another 
kind, and at much greater depths, as in the ſtrata of 
clay and loam, among gravel, and ſometimes even in 


ſold ſtone, 
| | Beſides. 
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Beſide theſe harder parts of trees, there are fre- 


— quently found alſo in the peat earth vaſt quantities of 


the leaves and fruit and catkins of the hazel and the 
like trees: theſe are uſually intermixed among the 
ſedge and roots of graſs, and are ſcarce at all altered 
from their uſual texture. The moſt common of theſe 
are hazel nuts; but there are frequently found alſo the 
twigs and leaves of the white poplar; and a little 
deeper uſually there lies a cracked and ſhattered wood, 
the crevices of which are full of a bituminous black 
matter; and among this the ſtones of plums and 
other ſtone-fruits are ſometimes found, but that more 
rarely. | 

It is idle to imagine, that theſe have been thus bu- 
ried either at the creation, or, as many are fond of be- 
lieving, at the univerſal deluge. At the firſt of theſe 
times the ſtrata muſt have been formed before the trees 
were yet in being ; and the peat-wood 1s fo far from 
being of antediluvian date, that much of it is well 
known to have been growing within theſe 300 years 
in the very places where it is now found buried. 

In this ſtate that is little altered from their original 
condition, it is that the fruits and larger parts of trees 
are uſually found: what we find of them more altered, 
are ſometimes large and long, fometimes ſmaller aud 
ſhorter branches of trees, ſometimes ſmall fragments 
of branches, and more frequently ſmall ſhapeleſs pieces 
of wood. The larger and longer branches are uſually 
found bedded in the ſtrata of ftone, and are more or 
leſs altered into the nature of the ſtratum they lie in. 
The ſhorter and ſmaller branches are found in vaſt va- 
riety in the ſtrata of blue clay uſed for making tiles 


in the neighbourhood of London. Theſe are prodi- 


giouſly plentiful in all the clay-pits of this kind, and 
uſually carry the whole external reſemblance of what 
they once were, but nothing of the inner ſtructure ; 
their pores being wholly filled, and undiſtinguiſhably 
cloſed, by the matter of the common vitriolic pyrites, 
ſo as to appear mere ſimple maſſes of that matter. 
Theſe fall to pieces on being long expoſed to moiſ- 
ture; and are ſo pregnant in vitriol that they are what 
is principally uſed for making the green vitriol or cop- 
peras at Deptford and other places. | 
The irregular maſſes or fragments of wood are prin- 


cipally of oak, and are moſt uſually found among gra- 
vel; though ſometimes in other ſtrata. Theſe are va- 
riouſly altered by the inſinuation of eryſtalline and 
ſtony particles; and make a very beautiful figure when 
cut and poliſhed, as they uſually keep the regular grain 
of the wood, and ſhow exactly the ſeveral circles which 
mark the different years growth. Theſe, according 
to the different matter which has filled their pores, aſ- 
ſume various colours, and the appearance of the va- 
rious foflils that have impregnated them; ſome are 
perfectly white, and but moderately hard; others of a 
browniſh black, or perfectly black, and much harder; 
others of a reddiſh black, others yellowiſh, and others 
greyiſh, and ſome of a ferrugineous colour. They are 
of different weights alſo and hardneſſes, according to 
the nature and quantity of the ftony particles they 
contain : of theſe ſome pieces have been found with 
every pore filled with pure pellucid cryſtal; and others 
in large maſſes, part of which is wholly petrified and 
ſeems mere ſtone, while the reſt is crumbly and is un- 
altered wood. That this alteration is made in wood, 


even at this time, is alſo abundantly proved by the in- 


ſtances of wood being put into the hollows of mines, 
as props and ſupports to the roofs, which is found af- 
ter a number of years as truly petrified as that which 
is dug up from the natural ſtrata of the earth. In the 


pieces of petrified wood found in Germany, there are 


frequently veins of fpar or of pure cryſtal, ſometimes 
of earthy ſubſtances, and often of the matter of the 


common pebbles; theſe fragments of wood ſometimes _ 
have the appearance of parts of the branches of trees 


in their natural ſtate, but more frequently they re- 
ſemble pieces of broken boards; theſe are uſually ca- 
pable of a high and elegant poliſh. | 

Many ſubſtances, it is certain, have been preſerved 
in the cabinets of collectors, under the title of petri- 


fied wood, which have very little right to that name. 


But where the whole outer figure of the wood, the 
exact lineaments of the bark, or the fibrous and fill u- 
lar texture of the ſtriæ, and the veſtiges of the utriculi 
and tracheæ or air- veſſels, are yet remaining, and the 
ſeveral circles yet viſible which denoted the ſeveral 
years growth of the tree, none can deny theſe ſub- 
ſtances to be real foſſile wood. | 
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